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RABELAIS,  FRAN^Oia 


RABENER,  GOTTLIEB  WILHELH. 


KABELAIS,  FRANCOIS,  was  born  in  1483  {U.  Rathery  says  in  1495), 
at  Chinon  in  Toundne.  He  entered  the  order  of  St  Francis,  but 
his  lOTial  temper  and  satirical  humour  made  him  obnoxious  to  his 
brotnor  monks,  and  he  was  glad  to  obtain  permission  to  remove  into  a 
convent  of  Benedictines.  But  here  also  he  could  not  sympathise  with 
the  habits  of  his  brethren,  and  at  last  he  ran  away  from  lus  convent, 
and  went  to  Montpelier,  where  he  studied  medicine  and  took  his 
doctoi's  degree.  He  practised  as  a  physician,  though  he  retiined  the 
carb  of  a  secular  priest ;  and  in  his  capacity  of  physician  he  became 
known  at  the  court  of  Francis  L  In  1686  he  accompanied  Cardinal 
du  Belloi  to  Rome,  and  obtained  the  pope's  absolution  for  the  breach 
of  lus  monastic  vows.  On  lus  return  to  F^ce  he  obtained  a  prebend 
in  a  collegiate  church,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  our^  or  rector  of 
Meudon,  in  which  situation  he  continued  till  bis  death  in  1558. 

Rabelais  was  a  man  of  extensive  and  varied  information;  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  principid  European  languages,  besides  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  his  principal  merit  consists  in  overflowing  humour,  and  in 
the  acateness  with  which  he  caught  at  and  exposed  the  absurdities 
and  the  vices  of  his  contemporaries,  sheltered  as  they  were  by  hallowed 
prejudice  or  by  the  doak  of  superstition  and  hjrpoorisy.  His  principal 
work  is  a  satirical  aorol.  In  which,  under  an  dlegorical  veil,  he  lashes 
all  dassea  of  society,  kings,  statesmen,  scholars,  clerical  as  well  as  lay, 
prelates  and  popes,  and  especially  monks^  of  whom  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  special  dislike.  Rabelais  took  for  his  first  hero  Gazgantua,  a 
gigantic  personage,  about  whom  there  were  many  wonderful  teaditionsl 
stories,  to  which  Rabelais  added  many  more.  GaiKuitua  lived  for 
several  centuries,  and  at  last  begot  a  son,  Pantagruel,  who  is  as  won- 
derful as  himself;  beneath  bis  tongue  a  whole  army  takes  shelter  from 
rain  ;  in  his  mouth  and  throat  are  cities  which  contain  an  immense 
popidation,  &a  The  adventures  of  these  personages  are  all  ridiculous, 
and  are  described  in  humorous  language^  which  often  descends  to  low 
buffoonery  and  very  frequently  to  obscenity.  This  obscenity  was 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  but  it  now  is,  in  its  loatibsome 
excess,  the  chief  drawback  to  the  reading  of  the  book.  But  under 
this  coarse  covering  there  lies  a  moral,  for  RabelalB  meant  to  correct 
and  improve  society  by  his  satire.  He  exposes  the  faults  of  the  educa- 
tion of  his  time,  the  barbarous  eloquence  of  college  pedants,  the  folly 
of  scholastic  disputation,  and  the  pretensions  of  self-styled  philo- 
sophers ;  all  which  are  successively  held  up  to  ridicule  in  the  harangue 
of  Janotus  de  Braginardo,  in  which  he  demands  back  the  bells  of  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  which  Gargantua  had  detached  from  the 
belfry  and  appended  to  the  neck  of  his  mare ;  in  the  curious  catalogue 
of  the  books  of  the  library  of  St.  Victor;  in  the  disputation  carried 
on  by  signs  between  Panurge  and  the  English  Thaumaste ;  and,  lastly, 
in  the  description  of  the  prodigies  which  science  had  produced  in  the 
country  of  Quint-Essence,  or  kingdom  of  Ent^l^chie.  In  another 
part  of  hii  work  the  author  exposes  the  manners  of  courts  and  the 
weakness  even  of  good  monarchs.  Pantagruel  is  a  virtuous  prince, 
devout^  and  severe  in  his  morals,  and  yet  he  takes  for  his  favourite 
Panurge^  an  arrant  rogue,  a  drunkard,  a  coward,  and  a  libertine,  who 
seems  to  be  a  counterpart  of  the  Margutte  of  Pulci's  '  Moiigante  Mag- 
giore,'  for  Rabelais  was  acquainted  with  the  Italian  romance  vmters, 
whose  tales  of  giants  and  heroes  and  their  wonderful  achievements  he 
probably  had  in  view  in  his  caricatures.  The  disastrous  wars  of 
Charles  VIIL  and  Firands  L  had  produced  too  many  evils  in  his  time 
not  to  attract  Rabelais'  censure.  To  the  headlong  ambition  of  those 
conquerors  he  opposes  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  his  heroes, 
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who,  before  they  enter  upon  even  a  defensive  war,  exhaust  every 
means  of  conciliation.  Rabelais  sneers  openly  at  the  pretensions  of 
the  popes  to  interfere  in  temporal  matters,  and  in  his  fourth  book 
he  exposes  the  pretended  mortifications  of  a  certain  class  of  devotees 
who  feasted  on  meagre  days  on  a  variety  of  dishes  of  the  finest  fish 
and  other  savoury  things. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  some  that  Rabelais'  work  ib  a  continued 
allegory  of  the  events  and  personages  of  his  time ;  and  people  have 
fimcied  that  they  recognised  Francis  L  in  Gargantua,  Henri  IL  in 
Pantagruel,  Louis  XII.  in  Grand  Gousier,  &c.  This  however  seems 
very  doubtful,  and  the  notion  has  been  strongly  combated  by  Ch. 
Nodier,  in  an  article  '  De  quelques  livres  satiriques  et  de  leur  clef,' 
Paris,  1834.  It  seems  more  likely  that  Rabelais  made  occasional 
allusions  to  some  of  the  leading  characters  of  his  age  and  their  pre- 
vailing faults,  while  he  lashed  in  general  the  vices  and  follies  of  society. 
With  regard  to  'the  traditional  stories  of  Gargantua,  which  he  took 
for  lus  subject,  see  '  Notice  de  deux  anciens  Romans,  intitule  les 
Chroniques  de  Gargantua,  oil  Ton  examine  les  rapports  qui  existent 
entre  ces  deux  onvrages  et  le  (Gargantua  de  Rabelais,  et  si  la  premiere 
dA  earn  Chroniqaea  n'est  paa  ouasi  de  Tauteur  de  Pantagruel,'  by  J.  Ch. 
Brunet^  author  of  the  '  Nouvelles  Reoherches  Bibliographiques,' 
Paris,  1824. 

The  romance  of  Rabelais  has  gone  through  several  editions,  and  has 
been  translated  into  German  and  English.  One  of  the  best  French 
editions  is  that  by  Duohat, '  CEuvres  de  Maitre  Fran9oiB  RabelalB,  aveo 
des  remarques  historiques  et  critiques,'  8  vols.  4to,  Amsterdam,  1741. 
An  excellent  recent  ^nch  edition  of  the  works  of  Rabelais  ia  that 
published  by  K  Johanneau  and  Esmangart,  with  a  biography  of  the 
author,  and  his  'Songes  drolatiques,'  being  a  collection  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  caricatures,  designed  by  Rabelais  himself,  and  intended  to 
represent  the  characters  of  his  romance^  and  also  his  '  Sciomachie,'  a 
work  which  had  become  extremely  scarce.  Swift,  in  his  *  Gulliver's 
Travels,'  has  imitated  Rabelais.  Rabelais  was  charged  in  his  lifetime 
with  irreligion  and  heresy,  but  he  was  protected  by  Francis  I.,  who, 
having  read  his  romance^  said  that  he  found  no  grounds  for  the  c^argsu 
RabelaiB  knew  Calvin,  who  at  one  time  thought  of  numbering  him 
among  his  followers,  but  there  was  too  much  dissimilarity  between 
the  two  men  to  allow  any  such  connection,  and  Calvin  having  gravely 
censured  Rabelais  for  his  profsne  jesting,  the  satirist  took  his  revenge 
by  placing  in  the  mouth  of  Panurge,  while  buying  a  sheep  of  Din* 
denault^  some  of  the  theological  expressions  of  his  austere  monitor. 

RABENER,  GOTTLIEB  WILHELM,  bom  in  1714  at  Wachau 
near  Leipzig,  was  educated  in  the  public  school  at  Meissen.  In  1784 
he  went  to  the  University  of  Leipzig  to  study  the  law,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age,  and  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Gellert>  with  whom  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  a  celebrateid  literary  periodical  called  '  Bremer 
Beitrage.'  In  1741  he  received  an  office  in  the  board  of  taxee  for  the 
oirde  of  Dresden,  and  in  1768  he  was  appointed  counsellor  of  the 
court  of  aids  (Steuenath),  which  office  he  held  until  lus  death,  on  the 
26th  of  March  1771«  Rabener  was  in  his  time  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  in  Germany,  and  he  exercised  a  very  beneficial  influence 
upon  his  countrymen.  His  satires,  in  which  he  attacked  in  a  good- 
humoured  strain  the  most  glaring  folliee,  fashions,  and  pretensions  of 
his  time,  though  not  marked  by  much  depth  of  thought,  are  still 
instructive  and  amusing  as  historical  pictures  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  for  the  things  which  he  ridiculed  have  long  ceased  to  exis^ 
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Bis  satiree,  which  with  one  exception  are  written  in  prose,  show  great 
power  of  observation,  and  a  cheerful  disposition  combined  with  a 
considerable  share  of  wit ;  the  style  is  easy  and  attractive,  though 
sometimes  rather  prolix.  They  were  first  published  in  several 
periodicals,  but  collected  in  1751  at  Leipzig  in  2  vols.;  in  1752 
another,  and  in  1755  a  foui-th  volume  was  added.  A  complete  edition, 
with  a  life  of  the  author,  was  published  in  1777  in  6  vols. 

RACINE,  JEAN,  was  born  towards  the  end  of  1689  at  Fert^  Milon, 
in  the  present  department  of  Aisne,  France.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
officer  of  the  excise,  but  lost  both  his  parents  while  he  was  a  child. 
He  studied  first  at  Beauvais,  and  afterwards  in  the  celebrated  school 
of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  under  Lemaistre,  Lancelot,  and  the  Abb^ 
Hanon.  He  applied  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  poets. 
After  three  years  spent  at  Port  Royal  he  went  to  finish  his  education 
at  Paris,  in  the  College  d'Harcourt,  in  1658.  He  had  long  shown  a 
decided  inclination  for  poetry,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  1660  he  entered  the  lists  with  various  other  poets  who 
wrote  in  honour  of  that  event ;  and  his  composition, '  La  Nymphe  de 
la  Seine,'  being  considered  as  the  best,  was  noticed  by  the  king,  who 
sent  to  the  young  poet,  through  Colbert,  a  present  of  100  louis-d'or. 
In  1664  Racine  brought  out  his  first  tragedy,  'La  Thebaide,  ou  les 
Fr^res  Ennemis,'  a  subject  which  was  suggested  to  him  by  Moli^re. 
He  next  wrote  his  '  Alexandre,'  which  is  a  feeble  composition.  Cor- 
neille,  who  was  then  grown  old,  advised  Racine  to  give  up  writing 
tragedy.  Boileau,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  him ;  and  Racine, 
having  studied  bard  for  some  years  to  improve  himself,  produced  in 
1667  his  '  Andromaque,'  which  was  acted  with  great  applause.  In  the 
next  year  he  wrote  'Les  Platdeurs,'  a  humorous  comedy  in  imitation 
of  the  'Wasps'  of  Aristophanes,  which  was  so  much  relished  by 
Louis  XIV.  that  he  bestowed  upon  the  author  a  pension,  accompanied 
by  a  very  flattering  letter.  Racine  now  produced  in  succession 
'  Britannicus,'  *B^r^nice,'  'Bajazet,'  *  Mithridate,'  *Iphig6nie,'  and 
'  PhMre,'  which  last  is  often  considered  his  masterpiece ;  but  when 
'Ph^dre'  was  first  brought  on  the  stage  in  1677,  a  rival  coterie 
intrigued  against  him,  and  succeeded  in  running  down  the  work, 
which  BO  disgusted  Racine  that  he  resolved  to  write  no  moro  playa 
About  that  time  ho  married  the  daughter  of  the  treasurer  of  Amiens, 
a  match  which  proved  a  happy  one. 

Racine  frequented  the  court,  where  he  had  a  warm  friend  in  Madame 
de  Maiutenon,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  XIV.  historiographer 
of  the  kingdom,  together  with  Boileau.  Of  his  historical  Ubours 
,  however  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  Several  years  after,  at  the 
entreaty  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  wrote  another  drama,  '  Esther,' 
which  was  acted  in  the  house  of  education  of  St.  Cyr  in  1689,  and  was 
well  received.  In  the  following  year  he  wrote  '  Athalie,'  which  was 
performed  iu  the  same  place,  and  was  afterwards  published ;  but  it 
was  received  very  coldly,  although  it  has  since  been  acknowledged  to 
be  Racine's  noblest  composition.  This  was  also  Boileau's  opinion  at 
the  time,  who  told  him  so,  adding  that  the  judgment  of  the  public 
would  right  itself  in  time — a  prediction  however  which  was  not 
accomplished  till  long  after  Racine's  death. 

'Athalie'  was  the  last  play  of  Racine.  He  continued  to  visit 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  whom  he  used  to  read  parts  of  his  pro- 
jected history  of  Louis  XIV.  As  he  came  to  advert  to  the  system  of 
administration,  he  could  not  help  reflecting  upon  the  wanton  prodi- 
gality of  expenditure,  the  enormous  burden  of  taxation,  the  disastrous 
wars  caused  by  mere  ambition,  and  the  consequent  distress  of  the 
country,  and  the  misery  of  a  great  part  of  the  population.  Racine 
was  a  man  of  honest  feelings ;  he  became  animated  with  his  subject ; 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  evidently  afiected  by  his  picture.  She 
suggested  to  him  to  draw  up  a  memoir  of  what  he  thought  oould  be 
done  in  the  way  of  alleviating  the  distress  of  the  people.  Raoine 
complied,  and  delivered  his  memoir  to  madame  for  her  perusal.  As 
she  was  reading  it  one  day  in  her  cabinet,  Louis  XIV.  entered,  and 
she  could  not  conceal  from  him  the  paper  nor  the  author  of  it  Louis, 
having  glanced  at  the  memoir,  observed  with  a  frown  that,  "  as  M. 
Racine  could  make  excellent  verses,  he  fancied  that  he  knew  every- 
thing ;  as  if,  because  he  was  a  great  poet,  he  ought  to  be  also  a  minister 
of  state."  Racine  was  informed  of  this,  and  from  that  time  he  was 
banished  from  the  court  He  had  been  for  some  years  in  a  declinmg 
state  of  health,  under  the  influence  of  mental  excitement  and  of 
melancholy,  and  the  mortification  which  he  now  felt  embittered  his 
sufferings.  His  complaint  which  was  an  abscess  in  the  liver,  was 
badly  treated  by  the  physicians,  and  he  sank  rapidly.  Louis  XIV., 
being  informed  of  his  danger,  showed  great  interest  in  his  fate,  and 
sent  to  inquire  after  him ;  indeed,  the  whole  court  sympathised  with 
the  dying  poet.  At  last  an  operation  was  performed ;  but  three  days 
after  Racine  expired,  in  the  midst  of  acute  pain,  on  the  22nd  of  April 
1699,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  He  was  interred,  aocording  to  his  request, 
in  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  a  spot  for  which  he  had  always 
retained  a  great  affection.  After  the  destruction  of  that  monastery  in 
1709,  the  remains  of  Racine  were  transferred  to  Paris,  and  deposited 
in  the  church  of  St  Etienne  du  Mont,  by  the  side  of  those  of  Pasoal. 
Louis  XIV.  bestowed  upon  his  widow  a  pension  of  2000  livres,  and 
the  reversion  of  it  on  her  sons  till  the  death  of  the  youngest 

The  plays  of  Racine  have  gone  through  many  editions;  one  of  the 
best  is  that  of  1768, '  (Euvrea  de  Jean  Raoine,  ayec  des  Commentaires 
par  Luneau  de  Boisjermain,'  6  vola  8vo.    It  also  contains  his  'History 


of  Port  Royal,'  the  '  Fragmens  Historiques,'  several  discourses  delivered 
in  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  other  small 
compositions,  with  a  biography  of  Racine. 

His  son,  Louis  Racine,  published  memoirs  of  his  father's  life,  two 
volumes  of  commentaries  on  his  plays,  and  a  poem, '  La  Religion,'  in 
six  cantos.     He  was  bom  in  1692  and  died  In  1763. 

Racine  adhered  strictly  to  what  are  called  the  classical  uniUes,  and 
his  subjects  were  chiefly  taken  from  ancient  history ;  but  his  personages, 
though  Greek  or  Roman  by  name,  are  French  in  their  character.  His 
great  merit  lay  in  his  delineation  of  the  passions,  his  ezquieite  pathos, 
and  the  harmony  of  his  verse.  By  common  consent  he  stands  at  the 
head  of  French  dramatists  of  the  classic  schooL 

RACZYNSEI,  EDUARD,  a  Polish  nobleman  of  literary  tastes  and 
talents,  was  bom  at  Posen  in  1786,  the  son  of  Count  Philip  Raczynski, 
a  Polish  generaL  Count  Eduard  entered  the  Polish  army,  and  took 
some  share  in  Napoleon's  campaign  of  1807 ;  but  on  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  I.,  when  he  became  a  simple  Prussian  subject,  he  withdrew 
from  a  military  career.  He  travelled  in  Turkey  in  1814,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  journey  in  one  of  the  most  splendid  volumes 
in  the  Polish  language, '  Dziennik  Podrolisy  do  Turcyi'  (folio,  Breslau, 
1821,  illustrated  with  numerous  plates).  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
chieQy  devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  His  'Obraz  Polakow  i  Polski' 
('Picture  of  the  Poles  and  Poland  in  the  18th  Century,'  21  vols., 
Breslau,  1840,  &c.),  is  a  valuable  collection  of  memoirs,  most  of  them 
before  unpublished.  Another  of  his  most  prominent  works  is  his 
'  Qabinet  medalow  Polskich,'  or  '  Cabinet  of  Polish  Medals,'  in  4  vols. 
4to  (Berlin  and  Posen,  1841-45),  with  a  text  in  Polish  and  French.  His 
*  Wspomnienia  Wielkopolaki '  (*  Memorials  of  Great  Poland,'  2  vols., 
with  an  atlas  of  plates),  is  also  deserving  of  mention.  The  '  Codex 
Diplomaticus  Majoris  Polonite,'  or  collection  of  documents  illustrating 
the  history  of  Poland,  which  he  edited,  had  been  originally  compiled 
by  his  grandfather.  Count  Kasimierz  Raczynski;  but  a  companion 
work,  the  'Codex  Diplomaticus  Lithuauise,'  was  his  own.  Among 
other  benefactions  to  Posen,  he  founded  a  public  library  in  that  town, 
erecting  a  building  for  the  purpose,  presenting  to  it  a  collection  of 
21,000  volumes,  and  endowing  it  with  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  librarian,  who  is  at  present  Lukaszewicz,  one  of  the  first  historians 
and  antiquaries  in  Poland,  to  whom  the  count  gave  the  appointment 
On  the  20th  of  January  1845  Raczynski  destroyed  himself,  by  means 
of  an  ornamental  cannon  which  was  kept  in  his  park.  It  was  currently 
reported  that  the  motive  of  the  act  was,  that  in  looking  over  some  old 
family  papers,  he  had  found  that  one  of  his  ancestors  had  received 
part  of  the  family  estates  as  a  bribe  from  Catharine  II.  of  Russia  to 
betray  the  cause  of  his  country.  The  lady  of  Count  Raczyn«kii  who 
survived  him,  was  the  widow  of  Count  Jan  Potooki,  also  a  Polish 
author  of  eminence,  who  destroyed  himself  thirty  years  before  in 
1815.  His  son.  Count  Roger  Raczynski,  who  succeeded  him,  gene- 
rously abolished  the  feudal  dues  that  were  payable  to  him  by  4000 
peasants  of  the  twenty-seven  villages  on  the  estates  of  the  family. 

*  RACZYNSKI,  ATHANA81US,  the  younger  brother  of  Count 
Eduard,  bora  on  the  2nd  of  May  1788,  entered  the  Prussian  diplo- 
matic service,  was  m  1840  the  itnsstsa  amboaaAdnr  at  Copenhagen, 


and  afterwards  at  Lisbon  and  Madrid,  but  quitted  the  latter  post  in 
1853,  and  has  since  lived  in  retirement  His  literary  works  have  been 
ohiefly  on  subjects  of  art,  and  written  in  the  French  luiguage.  His 
account  of  modem  art  in  Germany  ('  Hiatoire  de  I'Art  Modeme  en 
Allemagne,'  3  vols.  4to,  with  atlas,  Pari^  1836-42),  though  not  a  work 
of  much  depth,  is  the  most  convenient  general  view  of  the  subject 
that  has  yet  appeared.  The  same  praise  may  be  given  to  his  '  Arts  in 
Portugal,'  and  '  Historico-artistical  Dictionary  of  Portugal,'  both  in 
French,  published  at  Paris  in  1846  and  1847. 

RADCLIFFE,  JOHN,  M.D.,  was  bom  in  1650,  of  a  good  family  at 
Wakefield  in  Yorkshire.  From  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town 
he  passed  to  University  College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1669,  and  became  senior  scholar  of  his 
college,  but  u  no  fellowship  became  vacant  there,  he  accepted  a 
fellowship  at  Lincoln  Ck>llege.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.  A  in  1672, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  physio,  which  he  pursued  in  no  other 
medical  school,  but  attended  the  different  courses  of  anatomy,  chemistry, 
and  botany  delivered  in  the  University.  He  is  represented  by  his 
biographers  as  having  "  recommended  himself  more  by  ready  wit  and 
vivacity  than  by  any  extraordinary  acquisitions  in  learning:"  being 
visited  in  his  rooms  by  Dr.  Bathurst  the  president  of  Trinity  College, 
and  asked  by  him  where  was  his  library,  he  is  said  to  have  pointed  to 
a  few  vials,  a  skeleton,  and  a  herbal  in  one  corner  of  his  room,  and 
exclaimed  with  emphasis,  "  There,  sir,  is  Radcliffe's  library."  In  1675 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.B.,  and  began  to  practise  as  a  licentiate  in 
Oxford,  where  by  some  happy  cures  he  soon  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion. In  1677  he  relinquiBhed  his  fellowship  in  accordance  with  the 
statutes  of  Ms  college,  which  require  all  the  fellows  after  a  oertain  time 
to  enter  into  holy  orders.  He  wished  however  to  keep  his  rooms  in 
college,  and  to  reside  there  as  a  commoner,  but  this  Dr.  Marshall,  the 
Rector  (whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  offended  by  some  witticismB), 
refused  to  allow,  which  so  much  disgusted  him  that  in  after-life  he 
lavished  the  whole  of  his  munificence  on  Ms  former  coUege,  University, 
leaving  to  Lincoln  only  the  second  presentation  to  a  living  if  z^o  fellow 
of  University  chose  to  accept  it  In  1682  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D., 
and  went  out  a  Grand  Compounder.    At  length,  in  16S4,  hu  removed 
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to  the  metropolis,  and  settled  in  Bow-street,  Ck>Tent-Gard6n,  where  in 
less  than  a  year  he  got  into  great  practice,  to  which  perhaps  his  plea- 
santry and  rea<1y  wit  contributed  as  much  as  his  reputed  skill  in  his 
profession.  He  was  now  in  the  high  road  to  wealth  and  reputation, 
and  he  arrived  at  both,  though  his  success  is  said  to  have  been  due 
rather  to  his  manners  than  to  his  ability.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Mead,  that  "he  was  deservedly  at  the  head  of  his 
profession,  on  account  of  his  great  medical  penetration  and  experience." 

In  1686  he  was  appointed  by  the  Friooees  Anne  her  principal 
physician,  and  from  this  time  till  bis  death  he  enjoyed  the  undisputed 
favour  of  th^  court,  during  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne ;  and 
although  he  often  offended  both  the  king  and  queen  by  bis  freedoms, 
yet  such  was  the  opinion  of  his  medical  skill,  that  he  was  always  sent 
for  in  any  case  of  danger.  There  are  few  evente  in  his  life  that  require 
particular  notice,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  biographers  have  only 
given  a  collection  of  anecdotes — which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
repeat  here— showing  at  once  his  wonderful  skUl  in  forming  a  oorrect 
prognoeis»  his  rudeness  au.d  brutality  towards  his  patients  even  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  the  enormous  sums  of  money  which  he  received  as 
fees.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James,  the  then  celebrated 
Master  of  University  College,  Obadiah  Walker,  his  fellow-collegian, 
was  in  vain  employed  to  influence  his  religious  prinoiples.  The  answer 
of  Radcliffe  was  firm  and  dignified  :  *'  being  bred  up  a  Protestant  at 
Wakefield,  and  having  continued  such  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  no 
relish  for  absurdities,  he  saw  no  reason  to  change  his  principles  and 
turn  Papist  in  London."  In  1718  he  was  elected  into  parliament  for 
the  town  of  Buckingham,  but  only  two  of  his  speeches  have  been 
preserved,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  at  all  distinguished  as  a 
senator.  He  was  sent  for  to  attend  Queen  Anne  when  she  lay  at  the 
point  of  death,  but,  being  much  indisposed  himself,  and  knowing  the 
case  to  be  desperate,  he  declined  coming,  for  which  he  was  much 
blamed  at  the  time,  and  intimation  was  given  him  that  the  populace 
in  London  were  disposed  to  tear  him  in  pieces  if  he  should  venture  to 
come  to  town  from  his  country*hoQse.  It  is  probable  that  the  agitation 
of  his  mind  concurred  with  a  broken  constitution  in  bringing  him  to 
an  end  two  months  afterwards,  November  1, 1714,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four.  His  body  lay  in  state  at  the  house  at  Carshalton,  where  he 
died,  till  November  27,  it  was  then  removed  to  an  undertaker's  in  the 
Strand,  and  thence  escorted  to  his  favourite  city  Oxford,  where  it  was 
interred  with  great  solemnity  in  St.  Mary's  church. 

It  only  remains  to  give  a  brief  aocount  of  his  posthumous  benefac- 
tions, which  were  indeed  most  munificent^  and  which  well  entitle  him 
to  hold  an  eminent  place  in  the  long  list  of  benefactors  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  After  making  a  life  provision  for  some  of  his  relations, 
he  bequeathed  his  whole  fortune  to  public  uses.  To  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  in  London  he  gave  for  ever  the  yearly  sum  of  5002.  towards 
mendhig  thehr  diet,  and  a  further  yearly  sum  of  1002.  for  buymg  of 
linen.  He  left  40,0002.  for  the  building  of  a  library  at  Oxford,  which 
he  endowed  with  an  annual-  stipend  of  1502.  for  the  librarian  (who  is 
chosen  by  the  same  electors  that  appoint  the  travelling  fellows,  to  be 
hereafter  mentioned);  1002.  per  annum  for  repairs*  and  1002.  per 
annum  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
science  of  phyaic ;  comprehending,  as  that  term  was  then  understood, 
anatomy,  botany,  surgery,  and  natural  philosophy.  [A  description  of 
this  building  is  given  under  Oxford  in  Oeoo.  Div.,  vol.  iv.,  col.  31.] 
To  University  College  he  left  50002.  to  build  the  master's  lodge  there, 
making  one  side  of  the  eastern  quadrangle.  He  also  left  them  his 
Yorkshire  estate  in  trust  for  the  foundation  of  the  two  Travelling 
Fellowships  to  be  held  by  '*  two  persons  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  when  they  are  M.A.,  and  entered  on  the  Physio 
line."  The  electors  are,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord 
Chanoellor,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  the  bishops  of  London 
and  Winchester,  the  two  principal  secretaries  of  state,  the  two  chief 
justices  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Conmion  Pleas,  and  the  Master  of 
the  Bolls.  The  appointment  is  8002.  per  annum  to  each  of  the  fellows, 
and  apartments  in  University  College.  They  hold  their  fellowships 
*'  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  no  longer,  the  [first]  half  of  which 
time,  at  least,  they  are  to  travel  in  parts  beyond  sea  for  their 
better  improvement."  He  also  bequeathed  the  perpetual  advowson 
of  the  rectoiy  of  Headboume  Worthy,  in  Hampshire,  to  trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  University  College  for  ever,  so  that  a  member  of  that 
society  should  always  be  presented  to  it  on  every  vacancy.  He  gave 
to  the  same  college  during  his  life  11002.  for  increasing  theur  exhibi- 
tions and  for  general  repairs,  and  the  painted  window  at  the  east  end 
of  their  chapel  appears  from  the  inscription  under  it  to  be  his  gift. 
After  the  payment  of  the  bequests  above  mentioned,  he  gave  to  his 
executors,  in  trust,  all  his  estates  in  Buckinghamshire,  Yorkshire, 
Northamptonshire,  and  Surrey,  to  be  applied  in  such  charitable  pur- 
poses as  they  all,  in  their  discretion,  should  think  best;  but  no  part 
thereof  to  tiieir  own  use  or  benefit.  Out  of  these  funds  were  built  the 
Infirmary  (1770)  and  the  Observatory  (1772)  at  Oxford,  and  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  on  Heddington  Hill  near  that  city  ako  received  in  1827  so 
much  assistance  from  the  same  source,  that  the  committee  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  '  Radcliffe  Asylum ;'  and  the  trustees  have  ever  been 
found  ready  to  contribute  according  to  their  means  to  every  charitable 
and  useful  purpose. 

RADEMACKEB,  QERARD,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1673.  His 
father,  an  architect^  mneh  esteemed  by  lisireese  and  other  artists, 


instructed  him  in  drawing  and  perspective,  and  would  have  brought 
him  up  to  his  own  profession,  but  perceiving  his  predilection  for 
painting,  he  placed  him  under  A.  van  Goor,  a  respectable  portrait- 
painter.  Gerard  applied  himself  to  his  studies  with  unremitting  per- 
severance 80  long  as  his  master  lived ;  and  at  his  death,  being  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  give  lessons  in  design,  he  was  engaged  by  the 
Bishop  of  Sebaste  to  teach  his  nieoe  drawing.  His  agreeable  manner 
gained  the  favour  of  the  bishop,  who,  being  soon  afterwards  obliged  to 
go  to  Rome,  invited  Rademacker  to  accompany  him ;  he  spent  three 
years  at  Rome,  where  he  greatly  improved  himself.  He  was  fond  of 
representing  views  of  the  principal ,  ruins  and  ancient  monuments, 
which  he  designed  with  accuracy  and  spirit  On  his  return  to  Holland 
his  success  produced  him  numerous  friends  and  abundance  of  employ- 
ment. He  did  not  however  confine  himself  to  architectural  subjects^ 
but  painted  many  historical  and  emblematical  pieces.  His  fertile 
invention  and  facility  of  execution  enabled  him  to  paint  many  pictures 
in  a  short  time.  He  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  masters  of  the  Dutch 
school- for  a  certain  grandeur  of  style,  which  had  been  cultivated  by 
the  study  of  the  best  models.    He  died  at  Amsterdam  in  1 71 1. 

RADEMACKER,  ABRAHAM,  supposed  to  be  a  younger  brother  of 
Gerabd  Radbitacebb,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1675,  and  attained 
a  high  rank  as  a  landscape-painter.  At  first  he  drew  in  Indian  ink,  in 
which  style  he  aoquired  great  perfection.  He  then  practised  in  water- 
colours  ;  and  he  subsequently  painted  with  equal  success  in  oil-colour. 
His  invention  waa  fertile;  he  composed  readily  and  agreeably,  and 
embellished  his  landscapes  with  picturesque  ruins  and  buildingfi,  and 
with  well-designed  groups  of  figures  and  animals.  He  engraved  in  a 
masterly  manner  a  set  of  nearly  800  plates,  from  his  own  designs,  of 
the  most  interesting  views  of  ancient  monuments  in  Holland  and  th« 
Austrian  Netherlands ;  they  were  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1781. 
He  died  in  1785. 

RADETZKY  DE  RADETZ,  FIELD  -  MARSHAL,  COUNT 
JOSEPH,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Trebnioe,  in  the  Klattauer 
district,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  ^d  of  November  1766.  He  was  the  son 
of  Count  Peter  Eusebius  Radetzky,  and  of  the  Baroness  Maria 
B^chyne.  The  family  name  was  formerly  spelt  Hradecky.  Having 
entered  the  army  as  cornet,  in  the  2nd  Austrian  Cuirassiers,  in  1784, 
he  became  sublieutenant,  Febraary  8,  1787.  In  1788  he  served  in 
the  Turkish  campaign  under  Marshal  Lacy,  and  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant  for  his  services  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade. 
When  the  Austrian  army  entered  France  in  1793,  Radetzky,  then  a 
captain,  was  sent  to  the  new  scene  of  war ;  and  he  was  present  in  all 
the  Italian  campaigns  from  1795  to  1800,  serving  alternately  under 
Beaulieu,  Wurmser,  Alvinzi  and  Melas,  and  distinguishing  himself 
greatly  at  the  battles  of  Areola,  Rlvoli,  and  Marengo.  Meanwhile,  in 
1797,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  in  1799  he  became 
adjutant-general  to  Melas,  who  soon  learned  to  appreciate  his  zeal 
and  gallantry,  and  repeatedly  mentioned  his  name  in  his  despatches. 
For  his  gallant  behaviour  at  the  battles  of  Novi  (May  15,  1799)  and 
Marengo  (June  14,  1800),  he  was  created  colonel,  and  appointed  to 
command  the  Archduke  Albert's  cuirassiers,  and  received  the  order  of 
Maria  Theresa. 

From  the  peace  of  Luneville  in  1801,  to  1805,  Colonel  Radetzky 
was  not  employed  in  the  field ;  but  at  the  latter  period  he  was  made 
major-genexBL  During  the  contest  at  Aspem,  May  21-22, 1809,  when 
the  place  was  six  times  retaken  by  the  Austrians  from  the  fVench, 
few  officers  contributed  so  much  to  the  victory  as  Radetzky.  On  the 
1st  of  June  he  received  the  command  of  the  4th  corps,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-field-marshal.  At  the  battle  of  Wagram,  July  6, 1809, 
he  commanded  the  Austrian  cavalry.  In  April  1810  he  was  nomi- 
nated commander  of  the  militaiy  order  of  Maria  Theresa.  From  that 
period  until  the  end  of  1812  his  services  were  employed  at  home  in 
the  war-office. 

During  the  whole  campaign  of  1818,  when  the  tide  of  war  had 
turned  against  Napoleon  I,  Lieutenant-Field-Marshal  Radetzky  acted 
as  chief  of  the  staff  to  Prince  Schwartzenberg;  and  the  Austrian 
commander  attributed  the  victory  of  Kulm  mainly  to  Radetzky's 
skill  and  gallantry.  But  his  crowning  feat  of  arms  was  at  the  battle 
of  Leipzig,  October  18,  1813,  the  plan  of  which  he  drew  up.  As  ia 
well  known  this  decisive  action  was  a  succession  of  battles  which 
lasted  three  days.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prassia 
were  present,  and  1600  pieces  of  artillery  thundered  over  the  field. 
Although  he  had  then  been  nearly  thirty  years  In  the  service, 
Radetzky  received  his  first  wound  at  Leipzig.  Throughout  the  cam- 
paign of  1814  within  the  French  territory  he  was  continually  in  action, 
and  on  the  31st  of  March  he  entered  Paris,  riding  by  the  side  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  Radetzky  was  appointed  in  1822  Commander- 
Gkneral  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom;  and  in  1880,  in  his 
sixty-fourth  year,  after  forty-six  years  of  service,  he  was  created  field- 
marshal. 

But  it  was  the  Italian  insurrection,  in  1848,  which  first  gave  promi- 
nence to  the  name  of  Radetzky.  As  early  as  the  year  1846,  manifest 
signs  of  a  turbulent  spirit  were  visible  in  Italy.  The  stringent  rule  of 
the  Austrian  government  had  long  excited  a  rancorous  feeling  against 
their  foreign  masters,  and  the  Italians  panted  for  an  opportunity  to 
reject  the  yoke.  The  reforms  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  served  only  to  pro- 
mote the  smouldering  irritation.  Societies  were  formed  to  diffuse  the 
aecret  spirit  of  revolt  throughout  the  entire  peninsula.     In  1847| 
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the  moyement  was  all  but  brought  to  a  crisis,  when  Austria  claimed 
aod  enforced  the  right  to  place  a  garrison  ia  Ferrara.  Immediately  a 
Civic  or  National  Quard  was  constituted  in  every  Italian  state.  Then 
oame  the  revolution  in  Paris,  in  February  1848,  followed  by  similar 
movements  in  Vienna  and  BerUn,  which  raised  the  spirit  of  insurrec- 
tion to  its  height. 

On  the  18th  of  March  1848,  barricades  were  erected  in  every  street 
in  Milan;  the  fighting  lasted  for  three  days;  after  which  Marshal 
Radetzky  drew  lus  troops  out  of  that  dty,  and  retreated  to  Verona. 
The  Austrian  army,  at  that  time  in  Italy,  amounted  to  nearly  75,000 
men ;  but  it  was  scattered  over  an  extensive  line  of  operations.  Con- 
sequently the  insurgents  were  at  first  triumphant ;  the  tricolor  flag 
appeared  upon  all  the  towers  of  Italy,  except  those  of  Verona,  Mantua, 
Lisgnano,  and  Peschiera ;  and  Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia,  having 
united  himself  to  the  league,  a  most  gallant  contest  was  maintained 
for  five  months.  More  than  once  the  veteran  marshal  had  to  quit  the 
field;  but  every  time  he  retired  in  good  order.  At  other  times 
victory  was  on  his  side.  At  length,  on  August  4, 1848,  Radetzky, 
after  a  series  of  successful  attacks  on  the  Italian  poets,  advanced 
against  Milan,  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  army ;  the  Milanese  lost 
heart,  and  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  Charles  ^berty  uiging  them 
to  defend  the  city,  they  held  a  council  of  war,  and  determined  to 
aViimdon  Milan.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Marshal  Badetzky,  and  the 
terms  obtained  were  :  *'  that  the  Piedmontese  army  was  to  be  with- 
drawn in  two  days  from  the  Lombard  territorv ;  that  the  Austrians  were 
to  enter  Milan  on  the  6th  of  August ;  and  that  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  people  were  to  be  respected."  The  struggle  was  now  virtually 
at  an  end.  Radetzky^s  superior  strategy,  and  the  disunion  of  his 
opponents  rendered  it  an  easy  task  for  him  to  break  up  the  Sardinian 
forces,  and  he  was  again  master  of  all  Lombaixly.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  in  return  for  his  services  sent  him  an  autograph  letter  of 
thanks,  accompanied  by  the  first  class  order  of  St.  George.  In  March 
1849,  the  rebellion  in  Hungary  incited  the  Italians  to  make  a  new 
attempt  to  establish  their  independence;  but  it  was  rendered  abortive 
by  the  prompt  and  energetic  measures  of  the  marshal.  Since  then, 
full  of  years,  and  loaded  with  honours  by  his  sovereign,  he  several 
times  applied  in  vain  for  leave  to  resign  his  command.  Nor  was  it 
until  the  opening  of  1857,  that  he  obtained  this  permission,  in  a 
courteous  letter  firom  the  emperor,  after  a  prolonged  service  of 
seventy-three  years  in  the  Austrian  armies. 

Marshal  Radetzky  married  in  1798  the  Countess  Frances  Strassoldo- 
Grafenberg,  by  whom  he  has  a  son  and  daughter  living,     [See  Sup.  ] 

RAEBURN,  HENRT,  the  son  of  a  manufacturer  at  Stockbridge, 
near  Edinburgh  (which  now  forms  part  of  that  city),  was  bom  there 
on  the  4th  of  March  1756.  He  lost  both  his  father  and  mother  whilst 
young,  and  was  apprenticed  by  his  elder  brother  to  the  business  of  a 
goldsmith.  Daring  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship  he  painted  minia- 
tures, which  were  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  notice,  and 
soon  came  to  be  in  general  demand.  As  he  was  able  to  complete  two 
of  these  in  a  week,  his  master  readily  agreed  to  allow  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  trade,  receiving  as  an  equivalent  part  of  tha  young  painter's 
earnings. 

Obtaining  some  of  David  Martin's  pictures  to  copy,  he  adopted 
oil-painting,  and  after  a  time  wholly  abiemdoned  miniatures.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  he  became  a  portrait-painter,  and 
gained  very  extensive  practice.  In  1779  he  manied,  and  some  time 
after  came  to  London,  where  he  was  much  noticed  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  by  whose  advice  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  carefully  studying  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  In  1787  he 
returned  and  established  himself  in  Edinburgh,  where  in  a  short  time 
he  became  the  chief  portrait-painter.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  that  city,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Florence^  and 
of  the  South  Carolina  and  New  York  academies.  In  1812  he  was 
elected  an  associate  and  in  1815  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
London.  On  the  visit  of  George  IV.  to  ScoUand  in  1822,  Raebum 
was  knighted  at  Hopetown  Houses  and  in  the  summer  of  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  portrait-painter  to  the  king  for  Scotland,  an 
honour  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  July 
182S. 

Amongst  his  chief  portraits  may  be  enumerated  those  of  Lord 
Eldon,  Sir  Walter  Scott^  Dugald  Stewart,  Professor  Playfidr,  James 
Watt^  Francis  Jeffiney,  Henry  Mackenzie,  John  Rennie,  and  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey.  ^  His  style  was  free  and  bold,  his  drawing  correct,  his 
colouring  rich,  deep,  and  harmonious;  and  the  accessories,  whether 
drapery,  furniture,  or  landscape,  appropriate,  and  though  carefully 
executed,  always  kept  duly  subordinate.  He  had  a  peculiar  power  of 
rendering  the  head  of  his  figure  bold,  prominent,  and  imposing.  The 
strict  fidelity  of  his  representations  may  in  a  great  degree  be  attributed 
to  his  invariable  custom  of  painting,  whether  the  principal  figure  or 
the  minutest  accessory,  from  the  person  or  the  thing  itself,  never  giving 
a  single  touch  from  memory  or  conjecture.  The  portraits  of  Sir  Henry 
Raebum,  with  some  deficiencies,  possess  a  freedom,  a  vigour,  and  a 
spirit  of  effect,  and  convey  an  impression  of  grace,  life,  and  reality 
which  may  be  looked  for  in  vain  amidst  thousands  of  pictures,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  of  more  elaborate  execution  and  of  minuter 
finish. 

RAFFAELLE,  RAFAEL,  RAFFAELLO,  or  RAPHAEL,  SANZIO, 
was  bora  at  Urbmo^  on  the  6th  of  April  1488,  and  not  on  Good  Friday 


(March  28)  of  that  year,  as  Vasari  erroneously  fancied.  He  was  the 
son  of  Giovanni  de'  Santi,  a  painter  of  merit  in  that  city,  some  of 
whose  works  still  exist ;  a  specimen  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  Berlin 
Gallery  (No.  215,  first  division),  bearing  the  name  of  Giovanni,  and 
showing  considerable  beauty,  but  with  weak  colouring.  Although 
Rafiaelle  lost  his  parents  before  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  imbibed 
the  rudiments  of  art  from  his  father.  Other  artists  of  that  peculiar 
school  which  fixed  itself  in  Umbria,  such  as  Nioolo  Alunno  of  Foligno, 
and  Andrea  Luigi  of  Assisi,  probably  exercised  some  influence  over  the 
young  painter.  At  what  age  he  became  the  pupil  of  Perugino  we 
know  not,  but  traces  of  the  scholar's  hand  are  supposed  to  be  visible 
in  several  of  the  works  of  the  master ;  among  others  in  the  frescoes  of 
the  Cambio  at  Peragia,  which  were  painted  about  the  year  1500. 

The  career  of  Rafifaelle  is  usually  divided  into  three  periods,  of 
which  the  first  terminates  with  his  visit  to  Florence,  in  the  autumn  of 
1504 ;  the  second  comprises  the  time  from  that  date  until  he  was 
invited  to  Rome  by  Julius  II.,  about  the  middle  of  1508;  and  the 
third  extends  to  his  death,  in  1520. 

1.  To  begin  with  the  works  executed  before  Raffaelle*s  visit  to 
Florence.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  now  extant  is  probably  the 
'  Virgin  with  the  Book,'  in  the  Beriin  Gallery  (No.  223,  first  division), 
and  a  still  more  important  picture  of  this  period  is  the  '  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,'  in  the  same  collection  (228  a).  The  latter  is  executed  on 
linen,  in  size  colours  ('  al  guazso '),  and  was  originally  intended  for 
the  high  altar  at  Ferentillo ;  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  king  of 
Prussia  from  the  Ancajani  family  at  Spoleto,  for  the  sum  of  6000 
scudi,  and  has  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  peeling  of  some  of  the 
colours. 

The  pictures  painted  at  Citta  di  Castello  were,  the  '  Coronation  of 
St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino'  (said  to  have  disappeared  from  the  Vatican 
during  the  French  occupation) ;  the  '  Sposalizio,  or  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin '  (now  in  the  Brera  at  Milan),  and  the  *  Christ  on  the  Cross,'  in 
the  collection  of  Cardinal  Fesch.  Lanzi,  on  the  authority  of  mere 
tradition,  states  that  the  first  of  these  three  was  painted  when 
Rafia^e  wss  only  seventeen,  that  is,  in  1500 ;  and  he  assigns  the  last 
to  about  the  same  time  :  both  probably  approach  very  nearly  in  time 
to  the  'Sposalizio,'  which  bears  the  date  of  1504.  The  '  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin '  (now  in  the  Vatican)  clearly  shows  the  straggle  of  new 
principles,  although  Vasari,  whose  contempt  for  the  simplicity  of  the 
earlier  style  led  him  to  content  himself  with  very  general  resem- 
blances, refers  to  this  picture  as  one  of  those  which  prove  how  dosely 
Rafiaelle  imitated  the  manner  of  Peragino.  Notwithstanding  Vasari's 
assertion  to  the  contrary,  it  seems  probable  that  both  the  '  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin '  and  the  '  Crucifixion '  belonging  to  Cardinal  Fesch  were 
posterior  to  the  '  Sposalizio.' 

Rafiiielle's  share  in  the  frescoes  executed  by  Pinturicchio,  in  the 
Libreria  of  the  Cathedral  at  Siena,  has  been  much  exagKcrated. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  he  never  worked  there  in  person,  although 
he  furnished  some  drawings  to  his  fellow^pupil ;  two  of  these  are  yet 
extant,  one  in  the  Florence  Gallery,  and  the  other  in  the  Baldeschi 
collection  at  Perugia.  Vasari's  whole  account  of  Raffaelle's  first  visit 
to  Florence  is  confused  in  the  highest  degr««i  He  describes  him  as 
induced  to  quit  Siena  by  the  report  of  Leonardo's  '  Battle  of  the 
Standard '  and  of  M.  Angelo's  Cartoon,  although  the  latter  work  was 
n<»t  exhibited  till  1506,  while  the  frescoes  of  Pinturicchio  were  pro- 
bably completed  in  1503,  and  the  date  of  Raflaelle's  journey  is  fixed 
to  October  1504,  by  the  letter  of  recommendation  for  the  Gonfaloniere 
Soderioi  from  tiie  Duchess  of  Sora.  Quatremdre  de  Quincy  tries  to 
solve  the  difficulty  by  assuming  a  visit  to  Florence  in  1503,  and 
another  in  the  following  year,  but  a  strong  presumption  agaiost  this 
supposition  is  furnished  by  the  total  absence  of  all  trace  of  Florentine 
principles  in  the  '  Marriage  of  the  Virgin.'  Susceptible  of  new  impres- 
sions in  art  as  Raffaelle  afterwards  showed  himself,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  first  introduction  to  his  great  Florentine  contemporaries 
should  have  left  no  trace  in  his  works.  Now  the  pictures  of  1505 
exhibit  clear  traces  of  a  new  influence.  In  fact,  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival  at  Florence,  art  had  just  reached  the  point  which  enabled  him 
to  reap  the  fullest  benefit  from  the  new  field  thus  thrown  open.  He 
studied  the  works  of  Masaccio,  and  became  the  friend  of  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo  and  Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio.  In  the  following  year  we  find  him 
employed  again  at  Peragia.  The  fresco  in  San  Severn,  and  the  altar- 
piece  for  the  Ansldei  fiimily  (now  at  Blenheim)  were  painted  in  1505. 
Whether  the  picture  executed  for  the  nuns  ef  St.  Antonio  of  Padua 
at  Perugia,  which  is  at  Naples^  be  of  the  same  or  of  a  later  date,  is  a 
disputed  point 

Four  pictures  of  the  '  Virgin  and  Child '  of  Raffaelle's  Florentine 
period  are  distinguished  by  different  characters,  though  all  exquisitely 
beautiful.  The  *  Madonna  del  Gran  Duca,'  in  ihe  Pitti  Palace,  is  the 
most  simple,  and,  to  our  judgment,  the  most  admirable  of  them  all. 
It  still  breathes  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Umbrian  school.  The 
other  three  are  the  'Madonna  Tempi'  at  Munich,  the  'Colonna 
Madonna '  at  Berlin,  and  the  picture  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Cowper 
at  Panshanger.  To  the  same  time  must  be  attributed  the  '  Madonna 
del Cardellino,' in  the  tribune  at  Florence,  the 'Belle  Jardiniere'  at 
Paris,  and  the  <  Holy  Family,'  with  the  Palm,  in  the  Bridgewater 
collection.  The  first  of  these  three  was  painted  for  Lorenzo  NasL 
Raffaelle's  power  and  fidelity  as  a  portrait-painter  are  well  shown  in 
the  beautiful  portraits  of  Angelo  aod  Maddalena  Doni,  in  the  Pitti 
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palace,  and  in  tieo  heads  of  monks,  in  the  Aoademia  at  Florence.  The 
'St.  CaUterine/  which  passed  from  the  Aldobrandini  collection  into 
that  of  Mr.  Beckford,  and  afterwards  into  the  National  GkJlery,  was 
executed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  artist's  residence  at  Florence.  The 
two  works  which  must  be  considered  as  closing  this  division  are  the 
'Madonna  d^  Baldacchino'  or  'di  Pescia,'  left  unfinished  when  the 
painter  started  for  Rome,  and  the  'Entombment  of  Christ.*  The 
former  picture  bears  some  resemblance  in  its  technical  details  to  the 
works  of  Fra  Bartolomeo :  it  is  now  in  the  Pitti  palace.  The  latter 
was  painted  by  order  of  Atalanta  Baglioni  for  S.  Francesco  at  Perugia, 
and  forms  part  of  the  Boighese  collection.  It  is  an  elaborate  compo- 
sition, of  the  greatest  beauty  and  power  of  expression,  proving  how 
much  Raffiielle  had  profited  by  his  Florentine  studies. 

The  invitation  given  by  Julius  II.  to  Rafiaelle  would  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  celebrity  of  the  artist  himself,  although  it  is  very 
probable  that  his  connection  with  the  family  Delia  Roverey  or  the 
favour  of  bis  fellow-countryman  Bramante,  facilitated  hia  introduction 
at  the  papal  oourt.  He  seems  to  have  left  Florence,  rather  suddenly, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1508. 

The  '  Stanze  *  decorated  by  the  pencil  of  Ra£faelle  were  the  living- 
rooms  of  the  papal  court  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  Hii  frescoes  sufiered 
during  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  imperial  troops  in  1527,  and 
by  subsequent  neglect,  when  the  popes  had  transferred  their  residence 
to  the  Quirinal.  In  the  yean  1702  and  1703  they  were  cleaned  and 
restored  by  Carlo  Maratti,  who  repainted  the  larger  portion  of  the 
decorative  framework. 

The  Camera  della  Segnatura  was  the  first  worked  on  by  Raffaelle. 
The  figures  of  Theology,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  and  Justice  on  the  ceiling, 
preceded  in  execution  the  large  paintings  on  the  walls.  Of  these  last 
the  'Disputa  del  Sacramento,'  as  it  is  commonly  called,  was  the 
earliest.  In  simple  beauty  and  severe  dignity,  in  energy  and  individual 
character,  this  work  has  never  been  surpassed;  in  technical  excellence, 
and  the  picturesque  qualities  of  breadth,  composition,  and  softness,  it 
is  certainly  inferior  to  the  'Parnassus'  and  the  'School  of  Athens,' 
which  came  next.  The  allegorical  figures  of  Temperance,  Fortitude, 
and  Prudence,  in  the  semicircular  division  on  the  remaining  side  of 
the  room,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  Rafiaelle's  designs. 

In  the  Stanza  d'Eliodoro,  the  fresco  of '  Heliodorus,'  together  with 
that  of  the  '  Mass  of  Bolsena'  and  the  scripture  subjects  in  the  ceiling, 
were  executed  in  the  pontificate  of  Julius.  It  is  impossible  to  show 
more  complete  understanding  of  the  application  of  painting  to  a  story 
than  Raffaelle  has  displayed  in  the  first  of  these  compositions.  The 
colouring  of  the  'Mass  of  Bolsena'  is  admirable. 

In  1518  Leo  X.  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair.  The  two  remaining 
frescoes  in  the  Stanza  d'Eliodoro,  that  is  to  say, '  Attila  repelled  from 
Rome'  and  the  'Liberation  of  St.  Peter,'  beloog  to  his  reign.  The 
latter  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  pope's  escape,  when  Cardinal  de' 
Medici,  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna ;  and  the  former  to  the  retreat  of 
the  French  froni  Italy. 

In  the  third  room,  or  Stanza  del  Incendio,  the  ceiling  contains  some 
paintings  of  P.  Perugino,  which  were  spared  when  those  of  other 
mastera  were  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  works  of  Raffaelle.  The 
sobjects  on  the  walls  are  the  '  Bumiog  of  the  Borgo '  (or  suburb  of 
Rome),  the  'Victory  over  the  Saracens  at  Ostia,'  the  'Coronation  of 
Charlemagne,'  and  the  'Death  of  Leo  III.'  The  execution  of  all 
these  was  more  or  less  left  to  pupils ;  those  in  the  Sala  di  Costantino 
were  wholly  painted  by  Julio  Romano  and  others,  from  designs  by 
Raffaelle. 

The  loggie,  or  open  colonnades,  designed  by  Bramonte,  were  deco- 
rated under  the  directions  of  Raffaelle  by  his  principal  scholars.  The 
cartoons  for  the  tapestry  to  be  hung  round  the  Sistine  Chapel  were 
prepsj!^  in  1515  and  1516,  at  the  desire  of  Leo  X.  These  cartoons 
were  cut  into  strips  for  the  convenience  of  the  workmen  at  Arras. 
By  some  unaccountable  neglect  they  remained  in  Flanders,  and  seven 
of  the  ten  were,  after  the  expiration  of  a  century,  bought  by  Charles  I. 
at  the  suggestion  of  Rubens.  When  the  property  of  the  crown  was 
sold  by  the  Commonwealth  they  were  valued  at  800Z.,  and  purchased 
by  Cromwell's  order  at  that  price  for  the  nation.  William  III.  caused 
these  precious  iragments  to  be  properly  mounted  and  put  up  at 
Hampton  Court  In  1766  they  were  removed  to  Buckingham  House, 
thence  carried  to  Windsor,  and  in  1804  again  restored  to  Hampton 
Court  There  they  remained  till  1865,  when  they  were  placed,  on 
loan,  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  cartoons  are  among  the 
noblest  works  of  Rafiaelle  extant  In  composition  they  are  unrivalled, 
and  their  whole  oonception  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  which 
they  were  meant  to  fulfiL 

^e  '  Isaiah'  in  San  Agostino  was  probably  painted  in  1512  or  1513, 
and  the  '  Sibyls '  in  {^ta  Maria  della  Pace  shortly  afterwards. 
Rumohr,  on  technical  grounds,  places  the  latter  (one  of  the  artist's 
most  admirable  works)  about  1515.  Their  subjects  and  their  mode  of 
treatment  sufficiently  establish  in  a  general  sense  that  imitation  of 
Miohel  Angelo  of  which  so  much  has  been  said. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  smaller  works  of  Raffaelle. 

Vasari  says  that  his  portrait  of  Julius  II.  was  so  like  as  to  inspire 
fear,  as  if  it  were  alive.  The  original  thus  spoken  of  is  supposed  to  be 
in  the  Tribune  at  Florence.  Two  copies  of  it  are  in  the  Pitti  palace, 
and  one  in  our  own  National  Gallery.  The  last  came  from  the  Boighese 
ooUeotion.    On  the  subject  of  Raffaelle's  own  portrait  a  good  dad  of 


controversy  has  taken  place.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  detect  much 
resemblance  between  the  portrait  in  the  Florence  collection  and  that 
purchased  by  the  king  of  Bavaria  from  the  Altoviti  family ;  and  the 
expression  of  Vasari,  "  h  Bindo  Altoviti  fece  11  ritratto  suo,"  is 
ambiguous,  but  nevertheless  we  believe  the  picture  now  at  Munich  to 
be  the  work  of  Raffaelle  and  his  own  portrait 

Three  portraits  exist,  which  are  believed  to  represent  Raffaelle's 
mistress,  the  so-called  Fomarina,  painted  by  himself.  One  of  these  is 
in  the  Barberini,  another  in  the  Sdarra  palace  (at  Rome),  and  the 
third  is  in  the  Tribune  at  Florence.  This  last  picture  bean  the  dat« 
of  1512,  and  was  at  one  time  attributed  to  Giorgione.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  colour  would  be  worthy  of  the  Venetian  master,  and  that  the 
face  and  form  are  Venetian  in  their  character. 

The  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  the  Madonna  del  Duca  di  Alba,  and 
several  othen  of  somewhat  similar  feeling  belong  to  the  early  part  of 
Raffaelle's  residence  at  Rome.  The  Madonna  di  Foligno,  now  in  the 
Vatican,  was  painted  for  Gismondo  Conti,  probably  about  the  time 
of  the  completion  of  the  Camera  della  Segnatura.  The  Vision  of 
Ezekiel  is  said  to  have  been  paid  for  in  1510;  two  pictures  of  the 
subject  exist,  one  in  the  Pitti  palace,  and  another,  from  the  Orleans 
gallery,  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring.  It  is  disputed  whether 
either,  and  if  either,  which  of  these  two  is  the  original.  The  St 
Cecilia  at  Bologna  was  ordered  about  1510,  and  completed  somewhat 
later ;  it  has  suffered  greatly  from  restoration. 

The  four  great  altar-pieces  of  Raffaelle's  later  time  are — 

1.  The  Madonna  del  Pez,  painted  for  San  Domenico  at  Naples,  and 
now  (1833)  in  the  Iglesia  Vieja  of  the  EscuriaL  It  is  a  composition 
of  the  purest  and  simplest  beauty.  2.  The  Madonna  di  Santa  Sisto, 
the  well-known  pride  of  the  Dresden  gallery.  It  is  painted  on  canvas, 
and  Rumohr  conjectures  that  it  was  intended  for  a  '  drapelloue,'  or 
large  standard,  to  be  carried  in  procession,  attached  to  two  poles.  A 
picture,  by  Guido,  painted  on  grey  silk,  and  called  '  il  pallione,'  from 
being  used  in  this  manner,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Pinacoteca  at  Bologna 
(No.  138).  The  most  striking  points  in  the  Madonna  di  Santa  Sisto  are  ' 
the  deeply  meditative  anticipation  of  future  suffering  in  the  Virgin, 
and  the  superhuman  character  imparted  to  the  Christ  by  the  union 
of  a  childish  form  with  the  severe  thoughtfulness  of  maturer  age. 
8.  The  Spasimo  di  Sicilia,  executed  for  Siemta  Maria  dello  Spasimo, 
at  Palermo,  is  now  in  the  public  gallery  at  Madrid.  There  is  some- 
thing academical  in  the  figure  of  the  executioner,  but  the  deep  feeling 
in  the  right-hand  group  of  women  reminds  us  of  the  Borghese  entomb- 
ment This  picture  has  suffered  much  by  restoration,  and  has 
acquired  a  sort  of  briokdust  colour.  4.  The  Transfiguration,  usually 
considered  to  be  Raffaelle's  masterpiece.  It  was  left  unfinished  at 
his  death. 

Besides  the  above-named  works,  we  must  allude  to  the  Visitation 
and  the  Perla,  both  in  the  sacristy  of  the  EscuriaL  The  latter  formed 
part  of  the  collection  of  Charles  I.  of  England. 

The  Archangel  Michael,  and  the  Holy  Family,  painted  in  1518,  for 
Francis  I.,  are  firat-rate  pictures  of  the  artist's  later  time.  In  the 
portrait  of  Leo  X.,  with  the  Cardinals  de'  Medici  and  Rossi  (painted 
not  earlier  than  1518),  Raffaelle  has  shown  that  he  could  rival  the 
Flemish  mastera  in  the  accurate  imitation  of  ordinary  household 
objects.  The  Violin-Player,  in  the  Sciarra  palace  at  Rome,  also  bean 
the  date  of  1518.  The  portraits  of  Joanna  of  Aragon,  Baltasar 
Castiglione,  and  othera,  we  have  not  space  to  dwell  on. 

Raffaelle  occupied  himself  with  architecture  as  well  as  paintings  and 
seems  to  have  felt  a  zealous  interest  in  all  remains  of  ancient  art  The 
Psyche  and  the  Galatea,  executed  in  the  Famesiua  at  Rome  for 
Alessandro  Chigi,  ara  his  principal  works  which  represent  mythological 
subjects. 

On  his  birthday  the  6th  of  April  1520,  being  Good  Friday,  this 
greatest  of  all  modem  paintera  died  of  an  attack  of  fever,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven.  AU  that  is  recorded  of  his  public  and  private  charac- 
ter represents  him  as  most  amiable,  and  as  the  object  of  sincero 
affection  on  the  part  ot  his  immediate  friends.  As  an  artist  he  was 
especially  distinguished  in  two  things.  In  the  fint  place,  whatever 
was  the  principle  of  art  which  he  adopted  at  different  periods  of  his 
life,  in  each  and  all  successively  he  attained  the  greatwt  excellence. 
In  his  early  pictures  the  spirit  of  Perugino  and  of  the  Umbrian  school 
beamed  with  double  purity  and  beauty ;  but  his  powen  were  not 
limited  within  the  narrow  circle  which  hemmed  in  his  master  and 
caused  him  to  reproduce  the  same  forms  and  the  same  expression 
through  the  course  of  a  long  life.  Raffitelle  came  to  Florence  at  a 
fortunate  moment  The  anatomical  studies  of  Leonardo  and  M. 
Angelo,  and  the  powera  of  Masaocio,  had  exactly  provided  the  fresh 
food  for  which  his  genius  was  craving.  The  raligious  feeling  of  his 
earlier  works  became  a  little  unspiritualised  In  the  worldly  dty  of 
Florence^  but  his  technical  power  received  a  great  accession  o^ 
strength,  while  his  capacity  for  seising  real  life  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  portrait  of  Maddalena  DonL  His  Madonnas  at  this  time  lose 
something  of  their  thoughtful  melancholy,  and  often  acquire  a  smiling 
character,  such  as  we  find  in  the  works  of  Leonardo.  Still  his 
pictures  exhibit  excellence  peculiar  to  himself. 

In  his  third  period,  many  persons,  like  Monsieur  Rio  (I'Art  Chretien) 
may  consider  the  *Disputa'  as  the  last  gleam  of  primitive  simplicity 
or  beauty.  It  may  be  said  that  thenceforth  the  Christian  painter 
became  paganised  by  contact  with  the  heathen  courts  of  JuliiM  It 
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and  Leo  X.  It  is  true  that  at  this  particular  time  a  change  took  place 
in  the  style  of  art  adopted  by  RafPaelle.  He  had  acquired  a  new  seuse 
for  the  effect  of  massea  in  his  drapery  and  in  his  lights  and  shades, 
and  he  worked  on  principles  more  consonant  with  the  modem  notions 
of  picturesque  composition.  Which  of  the  two  sources  of  pleasure 
from  painting  is  the  purest  and  the  most  genuine  may  be  a  subject 
of  dispute ;  but  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  fact  that  in 
each  line,  as  he  Euccessively  adopted  them,  Baffaelle  attained  the 
highest  pitch  of  excellence  of  which  they  respectively  admitted.  We 
cannot  howoYer  allow  that  an  artist  who  could  execute  the  Cartoons 
bad  lost  the  power  of  conceiving  and  worthily  embodying  Christian 
subjects. 

The  second  consideration  which  seems  to  place  Raffaelle  before  all 
other  puiiitcrs  is  the  fact  that  of  the  large  number  of  works  attributed 
to  him  with  any  certainty,  hardly  one  can  be  called  ordinary  or 
common-place  in  its  character.  If  we  consider  the  early  age  at  which 
he  died,  his  pictures  are  very  numerous.  The  best  of  them  are  con- 
fessedly superior  to  the  finest  productions  of  other  masters,  and  their 
average  quality  is  in  a  still  greater  degree  superior  to  the  average 
quality  of  the  works  of  any  other  painter.  Besides  the  '  St.  Catherine,' 
and  the  'Portrait  of  Julius  II.,'  mentioned  above,  the  National 
Gallery  possesses  a  small  fraction  on  panel,  by  Raffaelle,  of  The  Vision 
of  a  Knight,'  with  the  original  pen-and-ink  drawing  from  which  it  was 
traced  ;  also  a  portion  of  a  cartoon  of  *  The  Murder  of  the  Innocents,' 
painted  over  with  oil,  and  the  Garvagh  (or  Aldobrindini)  Madonna, 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  his  earlier  Roman  period :  it 
was  purchased  in  1865  for  the  large  sum  of  9,000^. 

RAFFLES,  SIR  THOMAS  STAMFORD,  the  son  of  a  captain  in 
the  West  India  trade,  was  bom  at  sea,  off  Jamaica,  July  5, 1781.  His 
early  education  was  imperfect,  for  he  was  taken  from  school  at  the 
age  of  15,  and  placed  as  an  assistant  clerk  in  the  India  House.  In  this 
situation  he  showed  so  much  talent  and  industry,  that  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  directors,  and  in  1805  was  appointed  under-secretory 
to  the  new  government  formed  by  the  East  India  Company  at  Pulo- 
Peuang,  or  Prince  of  Wales'  Island.  Here  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  Malay  language,  the  vernacular  dialect  of  almost  all 
the  Eastern  islands,  in  which  he  made  rapid  progress,  as  well  as  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  productions  of  Penang  and  the  adjoining  country, 
and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitanta.  These  acquirements  rendered 
him  BO  useful  to  the  government,  that  he  was  soon  appointed  chief 
secretary,  an  ofiioe  which  he  filled  with  the  greatest  ability :  intense 
application  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  however,  soon  brought  on  serious 
illness,  which  compelled  him  to  go  to  Malacca,  in  1808,  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health. 

During  his  stay  at  Malacca,  Raffles  had  an  opportunity  of  mixing 
with  a  great  number  of  natives  congregated  there  from  all  parts  of 
the  Archipelago,  from  China,  Cocbin-China,  &o.,  with  whom  he  freely 
associated.  He  thus  obtained  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  their 
customs,  trades,  and  langpiages,  which  was  afterwards  of  great  value 
to  him.  In  1809  he  published  his  first  litexury  essay,  '  On  the  Malay 
Nation,'  by  which  he  attracted  the  hotice  of  Lord  Minto,  governor- 
general  of  India,  who  sent  for  him  to  Calcutta,  and  was  anxious  to 
place  him  in  the  government  of  the  Moluccas.  Other  events  however 
interfered  with  this  intention,  for  Raffles  so  strongly  represented  to 
Lord  Minto  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  English  govern- 
ment from  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Java  (Holland 
being  at  that  time  annexed  to  France),  that  an  expedition  was  fitted 
out  against  Batavia,  in  1811,  which  was  attended  with  complete 
success,  that  place  being  speedily  captured.  Raffles  offered  such 
valuable  assistance  in  the  preliminary  arrangements  of  this  expedition 
and  in  the  execution  of  it,  that  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor 
of  Java  and  its  dependencies.  He  was  only  thirty  years  of  age  when 
he  undertook  this  responsible  situation,  which  he  held  for  five  years, 
being  recalled  in  1816,  shortly  before  the  island  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch.  In  his  administration  he  evinced  great  enei^  of  character, 
and  displayed  an  anxious  desire  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  native 
population.  He  found  it  necessary  to  make  great  alterations  in  the 
economy  of  the  government,  and  a  complete  revision  of  the  judicial 
system  of  the  colony.  He  likewise  abolished  the  system  of  slavery 
in  the  island.  The  policy  of  some  of  his  measures  was  considered 
doubtful  by  the  authorities  at  home,  and  his  youth  made  him 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  some  of  his  colleagues ;  a  number  of  charges 
were  consequently  brought  against  him,  which  led  to  his  reoal.  But 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged that  his  measures  were  all  undertaken  from  most  benevolent 
and  laudable  motives.  Raffles  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  time 
to  the  investigation  of  the  natural  productions  of  Java,  and  during  his 
residence  there  he  made  many  excursions  into  the  interior,  and  col- 
lected much  geological  and  geographical  information  respecting  the 
island,  as  well  as  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the  numerous 
ruins  and  other  antiquities,  and  the  character  of  the  different  native 
tribes.  He  an-anged  and  published  the  different  materials  which  he 
had  thus  collected,  on  his  return  to  England,  in  his  'History  of  Java,' 
which  appeared  in  1817,  2  vols.  4  to. 

In  1818  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  governor  of  Fort  Marlborough, 
the  seat  of  the  English  government  at  Benooolen,  on  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  and  again  returned  to  India,  having  first  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.    He  remained  at  Beucoolen  riz  yearly  daring  which 


time  he  effected  many  improvements  in  the  political  constitution  of 
the  colony  and  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  He  emancipated 
the  slaves  here,  as  he  had  done  in  Java,  for  which  act  he  did  not  how- 
ever escape  censure.  He  established  a  British  settlement  at  Singapore, 
which  has  proved  a  most  important  commercial  station,  and  founded 
a  college  tbera  for  the  encouragement  of  Anglo-Chinese  and  Malay 
literature.  Though  distinguished  by  his  administrative  abilities,  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  owes  his  reputation  chiefly  to  his  researches  into  the 
natural  productions  of  Sumatra,  and  particularly  to  his  numerous 
zoological  discoveries.  During  one  of  his  journeys  into  the  interior, 
accompanied  by  the  enterprising  and  lamented  Dr.  Arnold,  he  dis- 
covered the  gigantic  parasitical  plant  (or  rather  flower)  which  has  been 
called  the  *Rafflesia  AmoldiL'  In  1820  he  sent  home  a  large  collec- 
tion of  preserved  animals,  which  are  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
London  Zoological  Society.  The  excitement  of  various  official  and 
scientific  engagements  in  a  pestilential  country,  together  with  many 
domestic  afflictions  (four  out  of  his  five  children,  and  almost  all  his 
personal  friends,  dying  from  the  effects  of  the  climate),  so  completely 
destroyed  his  health,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  appoiotment 
and  return  to  England  in  1824.  In  February  of  that  year  he  embarked 
with  Lady  Raffles  on  board  the  ship  Fame,  which  took  fire  the  same 
night,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  steward.  The  crew  and  passengers 
with  difficulty  saved  themselves  in  the  boats,  and  Sir  Stamford  was 
obliged  to  remain  at  Bencoolen  till  the  following  ApriL  By  this 
disastrous  event  he  entirely  lost  the  greatest  part  of  the  extensive 
collection  which  he  had  formed  of  animals  and  plants,  as  well  as  many 
volumes  of  manuscripts  and  drawings  relative  to  the  civil  and  natu- 
ral history  of  nearly  every  island  in  tho  Malayan  Archipelago ; 
besides  thin,  which  might  be  considered  as  a  public  loss,  his  own 
pecuniary  loss  by  the  burning  of  the  ship  amounted  to  upwards  of 
20,000^ 

'After  his  return  to  England  he  founded  the  present  Zoological 
Society,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  His  health,  however, 
never  recovered  the  shock  which  it  had  sustained,  and  he  died  in  1826, 
before  he  had  had  time  to  arrange  the  numerous  materials  which  he 
had  collected  in  the  East  He  left  several  manuscripts  behind  him. 
(*  Memoir  by  Lady  Raffles.') 

RAFN,  CARL  CHRISTIAN,  the  great  living  promoter  of  Ice- 
landic literature,  was  bom  on  the  16th  January  1796,  at  Brahodborg 
in  the  island  of  Funen.  Even  when  a  boy  at  the  Cathedral-school  of 
Odensee  he  voluntarily  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Icelandic  ;  he 
followed  up  the  same  pursuit  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  where 
he  took  his  degrees  in  jurisprudence.  Being  appointed  in  1821  to  a 
post  at  the  university  library,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  vast 
quantity  of  Icelandic  manuscripts,  yet  unpublished,  belonging  to  the 
collection  bequeathed  there  by  Amas  MagnsBus,  and  to  the  use  that 
might  be  made  of  them  for  shedding  a  light  on  hitherto  obscure 
portions  of  histoiy.  Early  in  1824  he  had  ameetiog  of  three  Icelandic 
students  at  his  lodgings  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  promoting 
this  object,  and  in  1825  he  proposed  and  set  on  foot  the  "  Society  for 
Northern  Antiquitiee,"  "  Selskab  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed,'  which  a 
few  years  after  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  which  haa  awakened  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the 
subject  it  has  prosecuted.  Rafn  was  appointed  its  earliest  secretary, 
an  office  which  he  continues  to  hold,  and  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  its 
objects.  It  had  been  customary  to  issue  such  Icelandic  works  as  were 
published  by  the  Danish  government  and  the  Ame-Magneean  Com- 
mission, in  volumes  of  cumbrous  size,  with  Latin  or  Danish  transla- 
tions and  sometimes  both,  printed  on  the  same  or  opposite  pages,  and 
altogether  in  the  most  unattractive  form.  Under  Rafn's  direction 
twelve  volumes  of  the  '  Forumanna  Sogur'  or  *  Stories  of  the  Ancients' 
were  printed  in  portable  octavos,  twelve  volumes  of  a  Danish  trans- 
lation and  twelve  of  a  Latin  were  printed  to  correspond  with  them, 
and  thus  the  student  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  either  the 
original  only,  or  in  case  he  wanted  one,  whichever  translation  he 
pleased.  Rafn  took  a  great  share  in  the  translation  and  editorship 
connected  with  these  works  and  with  the  other  publications  issued  by 
the  society.  The  'Antiquitates  Americanse,'  issued  by  him  in  a  quarto 
volume  in  1837  is  of  all  the  one  that  has  produced  the  most  sensation. 
In  this  a  collection  is  made  of  all  the  passages  in  the  old  Icelandic 
sagas  which  describe  the  voyages  to  and  history  of  Yinland.  A 
summary  in  English  by  Dr.  Rafn  is  prefixed,  entitled  'America 
discovered  by  the  Scandinavians  in  the  Tenth  century,  an  abstract  of 
the  histoiical  evidence  contained  in  this  work.'  The  abstract,  which 
was  reprinted  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  London  Geographical 
Society,'  has  been  translated  into  every  language  of  Europe,  from 
Polish  to  Portuguese,  and  it  is  now  a  received  doctrine  that  Mas- 
sachusetts had  been  reached  by  the  Northmen  five  centuries  before 
Columbus.  Dr.  Rafn  is  now  engaged  on  a  similar  wofk  entitled, 
'  Antiquity  Russes,'  to  prove  by  scattered  passages  from  the  sagas 
that  the  Russian  monarchy  was  founded  by  Scandinavian  sea-rovers. 
In  his  '  Gronlands  Historiske  Mindesmterker,'  or  '  Historical  Memorials 
of  Greenland,'  (8  vols.  1838-40)  brought  out  in  conjunction  with 
Finn  Magnusson,  he  rendered  a  similar  service  to  the  less  attractive 
annals  of  that  barren  coast.  Among  his  other  works  is  an  edition  of 
the  *  Fssreyinga  Saga,'  or  '  History  of  the  Feroe  Islands,'  in  which  the 
Icelandio  original  is  accompanied  not  only  by  a  Danish  translation  but 
by  one  in  the  Feroe  language,  made  by  a  resident  clergyman,  and  « 
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critical  edition  of  the  '  Krakamal/  the  celebrated  death-song  of  the 
pirate  llagnar  Lodbrok,  said  to  have  been  sung  by  him  when,  being 
taken  prisoner  by  Ella,  king  of  Northumberland,  be  was  shut  up  in  a 
barrel  with  anakee,  and  concluding  with  the  famous  line  *'  Laughing 
will  I  die."  Rafn  has  of  course  had  much  to  do  as  secretary  with  the 
publication  of  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Society  of  which  he  is  the 
founder,  and  with  the  issue  of  tiie  volumes  of  '  M^moires,'  in  which 
select  eeaays  from  the  number  are  translated  in  German,  French,  or 
English.  It  is  to  his  exertions,  commencing  as  early  as  1818,  that  the 
Icelanders  are  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  a  public  library  for  their 
benefit  at  Reikiavik ;  he  also  carried  out  in  1827  the  establishment 
of  a  library  at  Thorshavn,  the  capital  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  and  in 
1829  of  another  at  Godthaab  in  Greenland.  He  is  a  doctor  of  philosophy, 
has  the  title  of  Etataraad  or  <  State  Counsellor  *  and  has  been  since 
1828  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Dannebrog.    [See  Supplement.] 

RAGLAN,  JAMES  HENRY  FITZROY,  BARON  (previously  Lord 
FiTZBOT  Somerset),  was  the  younger  son  of  Henry,  fifth  duke  of  Beau- 
fort, by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Admiral  the  Hon.  K  Boscawen,  and 
waa  bom  in  1788.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Westminster 
School,  but  before  completing  his  sixteenth  year  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  4th  Light  Dragoons.  In  1807  he  attended  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Paget  in  his  embassy  to  Constantinople ;  and  was  in  the  same  year  placed 
on  the  staff  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Two  years  later  he  became 
aide-de-camp  to  the  duke,  in  which  capacity  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset 
was  present  in  every  engagement  throughout  the  Peninsular  campaign. 
He  was  wounded  at  Busaco,  and  he  was  among  the  first  who  mounted 
the  breach  at  the  stormmg  of  Badajoz.  Having  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Ueutenant-eolonel,  he  attended  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as 
aide-de-camp  at  Waterloo,  where  he  lost  his  right  arm ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  military  services  he  was  made  a  K.CB.  and  a  colonel  in 
the  army.  |n  1814 -he  had  acted  for  a  short  time  as  secretary  to  the 
embassy  at  Paiis,  and  so  great  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  that 
he  remained  in  that  city  as  minister  plenipotentiary  ad  interim  from 
the  following  January  to  March.  He  continued  to  act  as  secretary  to 
the  embassy  at  Paris  until  1819,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  then  master  of  the  ordnance,  to  be  his  military  secre- 
tary. This  post  he  retained  until  1827,  when  he  accompanied  the 
duke  to  the  Horse  Guards  as  military  secretai*y.  Here  he  remained 
until  after  the  duke's  death  in  September  1852.  He  had  accompanied 
the  duke  to  the  congresses  of  Vienna  and  Verona  in  1822,  and  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  1826,  and  on  another  occasion  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  Madrid.  He  also  represented  the  borough  of  Truro  in  the 
parliaments  of  1818  and  1826. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  and  the  promotion  of 
Viscount  Hardinge  to  the  command  of  the  army,  Lord  Fitsroy 
Somerset  was  appointed  Master- General  of  the  Ordnance,  and 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Raglan,  a  title  derived  from  Raglan 
Castle,  a  ruin  in  possession  of  the  ducal  family  of  Beaufort.  He  had 
been  little  more  than  a  year  at  the  head  of  the  Ordnance  when  war 
broke  out  between  England  and  Russia,  and  Lord  Raglan  was 
appointed  to  command  the  forces  sent  out  to  the  east,  with  the  rank 
of  full  general.  He  left  England  in  March  1854,  and  after  spending 
some  months  at  Varna  and  Constantinople,  during  which  time  the 
army  suffered  very  severely  from  sickness,  he  landed  on  the  shores  of 
the  Crimea  in  the  September  following.  In  conjunction  with  Marshal 
St.  Amaud,  who  commanded  the  forces  of  our  French  allies,  he  fought 
the  battle  of  the  Alma  on  the  20th  of  that  month.  It  has  been 
stated  that  he  wished  to  attempt  carrying  Sebastopol  by  a  coup-de- 
main,  but  this  not  being  agreed  to  by  his  colleagues,  it  was  determined 
that  it  should  be  invested.  Unfortunately,  the  siege  proved  one  of 
longer  duration  than  either  of  the  generals  had  calculated.  Diffi- 
culties in  furnishing  provisions  and  clothing  for  the  troops,  which 
appear  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  but  feebly  attempted  to  be  over- 
come, resulted  in  a  large  portion  of  both  the  English  and  French 
troops  perishing  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol  during  the  sub- 
sequent winter,  1854-55.  The  failura  of  more  than  one  assault 
upon  that  city,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  his  men,  for  whose 
sufferings  he  felt  most  tenderly,  together  with  the  censures  of  the 
English  press  upon  his  line  of  conduct,  unhappily  increased  the 
symptoms  of  diarrhcsa,  by  which  he  was  attacked  in  the  following 
June,  and  he  died  in  camp  before  Sebastopol  on  the  28th  of  that 
month,  leaving  behind  him  the  memory  of  an  able  and  brave  soldier 
and  a  general  of  high  ability,  who  commanded  at  once  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  his  men.  The  generid  orders  issued  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  at  home,  and  by  Marshal  Pelissier,  his  colleague  in  the  divided 
command  over  the  allied  troops  in  the  Crimea,  bore  testimony  to  Ms 
great  and  important  services.  His  body  was  carried  back  to  England, 
and  interred  in  the  church  of  Badminton,  Gloucestershure.  A  life 
pension  of  1000^  a  year  was  settled  on  his  widow,  and  20002.  a  year 
on  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  title.  He  married,  in  1814, 
Harriet,  daughter  of  the  third  earl  of  Momington,  and  niece  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  by  whom  he  left  two  daughters  and  an  only  son, 
Richard  Henry  Fitzroy,  now  second  Lord  Raglan,  who  was  formerly 
in  the  civil  service  at  Ceylon,  and  afterwards  held  the  post  of  secretary 
to  the  Eling  of  Hanover.  His  eldest  son,  a  major  in  the  army,  was 
killed  in  the  first  Punjab  campaign,  while  serving  on  the  staff  of  Lord 
Gough,  in  December  1845* 

RAHBEK,  KN  UD  LYNE,  a  Danish  author,  whose  name  is  con- 


stantly recurring  iu  the  literary  lustoiy  of  Denmark  for  an  entire  half 
century,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen  on  the  18th  of  December  1760. 
His  father,  who  held  the  office  of  'Toll-inspector,'  gave  him  an 
excellent  education,  sending  him  to  the  school  of  Herlufi&olm  and  the 
University.  His  father's  maternal  uncle,  Knud  Lyne,  after  whom  he 
was  named,  had  made  a  fortune  of  what  is  called  in  Denmark  ''  a  ton  of 
gold  " — 20,000  rix-dollars,  or  about  2,400^— and  of  this  he  bequeathed 
12,000  to  his  namesake,  who  proposed  to  live  on  the  intei-estand 
speed  his  time  in  literature,  and  in  the  theatre,  to  which  he  was 
ardently  attached.  The  scheme  turned  but  impracticable,  and  the 
money  oozed  through  his  hands,  but  ho  obtained  in  1790  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Esthetics  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen ;  from  1798 
to  1805  he  was  teacher  of  history  at  an  institute,  and  from  1806  to 
1816  he  was  lecturer  to  the  actors  at  the  theatre  on  t^e  dramatic  art, 
becoming  afterwards  an  active  member  of  the  managing  committee. 
Above  all  he  was  indefatigable  with  his  pen.  By  these  means  com- 
bined, he  obtained  a  position  which  enabled  him  to  extend  a  good- 
natured  hospitality  to  nearly  all  the  literary  men  of  the  capital,  to 
whom  the  '*  Bukkehuus,"  as  it  was  called,  or  <*  House  on  the  Hill," 
Rahbek's  residence,  just  outside  of  the  gates  of  Copenhagen,  became 
the  ordinary  point  of  assemblage.  The  honours  were  done  by  his 
wife,  Karen  Margrethe  Heger,  or  '  Camm&,'.as  he  called  her  from  the 
first  two  syllables  of  her  Christian  name.  Oehlenschliiger  [Oehlbn- 
schlagbr],  who  married  Camma's  sister,  first  saw  her  at  the  Bakke- 
huus.  From  1798  to  1829  it  continued  to  be  the  "  Holland-House  " 
of  Copenhagen ;  it  was  then  deprived  of  one  of  its  chief  attractions  by 
the  death  of  Camma,  and  in  about  a  twelvemonth  after,  on  the  22Qd 
of  April  1880,  Rahbek  followed  her  to  the  grave  in  his  seventieth 
year. 

Rahbek's  works  are  very  numerous.  That  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  best  is  the  'Danake  Tilskuer,'  or  'Dauish  Spectator,' an 
imitation  of  its  English  namesake.  It  lasted  from  1791  to  1806.  A 
magaaine,  called  '  Minerva,'  which  he  commenced  in  1785,  was  for  a 
long  period  a  leading  periodical — ^in  it  Rahbek  had  an  opportunity  of 
developing  his  political  sentiments,  which,  strange  as  they  were,  were 
shared  by  many  Danes; — an  equally  ardent  attachment  to  Jacobinism 
in  France  and  to  despotism  in  Denmark.  His  Lectures  on  the  Drama 
delivered  to  actors  are  couched  in  a  tone  of  somewhat  ludicrous 
solemnity  ;  his  own  plays  are  not  considered  of  much  value ;  his  tales 
and  lyric  poems  have  a  higher  reputation.  His  '  Erindringer,'  or 
<  Recollections,'  written  late  in  life,  are,  for  a  book  of  biography,  far 
from  entertaining.  Some  specimens  will  be  found  in  Wilikim  and 
Mary  Ho  witt's  *  Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe.'  Rahbek 
wrote  a  whole  library  of  translations ;  among  those  from  the  English 
we  remark  Shakspere's  'Macbeth,'  and  'Merchant  of  Venice,' 
Colman's  '  Jealous  Wife,'  Byron's  '  Marino  Faliero,'  Scott's  '  Halidon 
Hill,'  &a 

RAIKES,  ROBERT,  was  bom  at  Gloucester  in  1785.  His  father 
was  a  printer  and  conductor  of  the  '  Gloucester  Journal,'  who,  after 
giving  his  son  a  liberal  education,  brought  him  up  to  his  owu  business, 
in  which  after  a  time  he  succeeded  his  father,  and  by  care  and  diligence 
rendered  the  business  prosperous.  The  events  of  his  life  present 
nothing  beyond  those  of  a  successful  tradesman  in  general ;  but  as 
conductor  of  a  newspaper  he  could  not  but  have  his  attention  fire- 
quently  directed  to  peculiar  conditions  of  society.  The  state  of  the 
County  Bridewell  was  the  first  in  which  he  prominently  interfered. 
He  found  in  it  the  indiscriminate  mixture  of  offenders  of  all  degrees 
of  criminality,  unprovided  with  food,  olothiog,  or  instruction  of  any 
kind,  except  what  was  bestowed  in  charity  by  the  curious  or  benevo- 
lent who  visited  the  prison.  To  remedy  these  evils  he  called  attention 
to  them  in  hia  newspaper,  and  he  furnished  means  to  provide  the 
inmates  with  instruction  and  the  means  of  labour  from  his  own 
resources  As  regarded  Gloucester  prison  his  efforts  were  in  a  great 
degree  successful,  but  the  evils  against  which  he  contended  are  xmfor- 
tunately  not  yet  uniformly  removed  from  our  places  of  confinementb 
In  1781,  as  he  relates  himself  in  a  letter  written  in  1784,  he  was 
struck  with  the  number  of  wretched  children  whom  he  found  in  the 
suburbs,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  pin-manufactory  where 
their  parents  were  employed,  wholly  abandoned  to  themselvea,  half- 
clothed,  half-fed,  and  growing  up  in  the  practice  of  the  most  degrading 
vices.  The  state  of  the  streets,  he  was  told,  was  always  worst  on  the 
Sunday,  as  of  course  children  of  somewhat  advanced  ages  were  employed 
in  the  factory,  and  on  Sunday  joined  their  old  associates.  Mr.  Raikes 
determined  to  make  an  effort  at  some  improvement.  He  began  in 
a  very  unpreteoding  mannei*.  He  found  three  or  four  decent  women 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  were  capable  of  teaching  children  to  read, 
to  each  of  whom  he  agreed  to  give  a  shilling  for  the  day's  employment; 
and  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  clergyman,  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  children  to  go  to  the  schools  so  established.  The  success  was 
extraordinaiy :  children  were  not  only  eager  to  learn  to  read,  but,  on 
being  supplied  with  Testaments,  they  began  of  their  own  accord  to 
frequent  places  of  religious  worship.  At  first,  he  says,  many  children 
were  deterred  from  attending  the  schools  by  want  of  decent  clothing; 
to  such  he  represented  that  "  clean  hands,  dean  faces,  and  combed 
hair,"  were  all  that  was  required  at  the  school.  The  beneficial  efibcts 
were  so  evident,  that  in  a  very  short  time  Suuday-schools  were 
established  in  all  dirtictions;  and  Mr.  Raikes,  before  his  death  on 
April  p,  1811,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seemg  his  first  humble  endeavour 
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%t  the  improvement  of  a  few  children  in  bu  own  town,  become  the 
moBt  efficient  meane  of  educating  the  children  of  the  poor  throughout 
the  kingdom.  It  was,  we  hope,  only  the  first  step ;  a  second  was  the 
establishment  of  daily  schools  supported  by  the  public;  but  farther 
advances  are  yet  urgently  required. 

RAI3IBACH,  ABRAHAM,  a  distinguished  English  line-engraver, 
was  born  in  London  in  1776.  His  father  was  a  Swiss  by  birth,  but  he 
settled  in  England  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  and  never  afterwards 
quitted  it;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  farmer  in 
Warwickshire.  When  an  infiint,  Raimbach  fell  from  the  arms  of  his 
nurse  from  a  second-floor  window ;  but  his  life  was  saved,  partly  by 
the  inflation  of  his  long  dothes,  and  partly  by  his  fall  being  broken  by 
some  leads  below.  He  showed  an  early  disposition  to  excel  in  the 
arts,  and  his  father  apprenticed  him  in  1789  to  J.  Hall,  the  engraver : 
Sharp  and  J.  Heath  had  both  declined  to  take  him.  The  first  work 
engraved  by  the  yoimg  apprentice  was  the  explanatory  key  to 
Copley's  *  Death  of  Chatham,'  in  the  National  Gallery.  After  his 
term  of  apprenticeship  was  over  he  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  doing  at  the  same  time  what  work  he  could  for  the  book- 
sellers. By  attention  and  assiduity  he  was  enabled  to  unite  miniature 
painting  with  engraving ;  and  he  prospered  in  a  short  period  so  well 
in  both  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  giving  one  of  them  up,  and 
confining  himself  to  the  other :  he  chose  engraving  for  his  profession. 
In  1802,  through  some  prints  he  executed  for  Smirke  and  Forster's 
illustrated  edition  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  he  was  in  such  circum- 
stances as  enabled  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  temporary  peace,  and 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  to  view  the  works  of  art  which  the  victories  of 
Napoleon  L  had  collected  together  in  the  Louvre.  He  has  himself 
given  a  long  account  of  this  tour  in  his  autobiography,  published  by 
his  son.  In  1805  he  married,  and  established  himself  in  a  house  given 
to  him  by  his  father  in  Warren-street,  Fltzroy-square,  in  which  he 
lived  twenty-six  years,  and  executed  all  his  great  works.  In  this  year 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Wilkie,  and  soon  became  that  painter's 
intimate  friend.  In  1812  he  became  Wilkie's  engraver,  supplanting 
Burnet,  who  had  already  engraved  some  of  Wilkie's  pictures  in  an 
admirable  manner.  [Burnet,  John.]  The  first  fruit  of  this  partner- 
ship was  the  celebrated  print  of  the  *  Village  Politicians.'  This  print 
at  firdt  went  off  slowly ;  but  eventually  the  sale  was  large  and  steady, 
and  a  proo(  of  which  there  were  274,  has  sometimes  been  sold  at 
auctions  for  fourteen  or  fifteeu  pounds.  The  next  print  was  'The  Rent 
Day,'  published  in  1816,  after  which  Wilkie  and  Raimbach  made  a  tour 
together  in  the  Netherlands.  The  rest  appearM  in  the  following 
order:— *  The  Cut  Finger,'  'The  Errand-Boy,'  'Blindman's  Buff,' 
'  Distraining  for  Rent,' '  The  Parish  Beadle,'  and  in  1836  '  The  Spanish 
Mother  and  Child.'  The  last  prints,  compared  with  'The  Village 
Politicians '  and  '  The  Rent  Day,'  were  very  unsuccessful  speculations. 
Raimbach  never  employed  an  assistant,  but  executed  the  whole  of 
the  plate  himself.  <  The  Rent  Day '  cost  him  two  years  and  a  half  of 
incessant  labour.  His  prints  are  very  masterly  works,  and  possess 
almost  every  quality  but  colour.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  January 
1848,  in  very  easy  oircumatanoea.  His  autobiography  was  published 
by  his  son  in  the  same  year,  under  the  following  title : — 'Memoirs  and 
Recollections  of  the  late  Abraham  Raimbach ;  including  a  Memoir  of 
Sir  David  Wilkie.' 

RAIMONDI,  MARC  ANTONIO,  commonly  oaUed  by  hU  baptismal 
names  Marc  Antonio  only,  was  bom  at  Bologna  about  1487  or  1488. 
He  was  instructed  iu  the  art  of  design  by  Francesco  Maria  Raibolini, 
known  as  Francesco  Francia ;  but  having  seen  some  prints  by  Albert 
Durer,  he  determined  on  adopting  engraving  as  a  profession.  It  does 
not  appear  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  that  art,  though  most  pro- 
bably it  was  by  some  goldsmith,  for  his  first  essays  with  the  graver 
were  the  embellishment  of  silver  ornaments  worn  at  that  period.  One 
of  his  earliest  engravings  on  copper  was  a  plate  from  a  picture  by 
Francis,  representing  <Py ramus  and  Thisbe,'  dated  1502,  and  exe- 
cuted, with  some  others,  it  is  supposed,  after  the  same  artist,  before 
Raimondi's  departure  from  Bologna.  At  Venice,  whither  he  removed, 
he  purchased,  with  all  the  money  he  had  taken  with  him  from  home, 
a  set  of  thirty-six  prints  engraved  on  wood  by  Albert  Diirer,  repre- 
senting the  '  Life  and  Passion  of  Our  Savioar.'  Charmed  with  the 
correctness  of  the  design  and  the  precision  of  the  execution,  he 
imitated  them  on  copper,  according  to  Vasari,  with  such  exactness, 
that  they  sold  in  Italy  for  the  originals — from  the  difference  of  the 
methods  a  very  unlikely  circumstance.  The  same  authority  states 
that  Diirer,  having  seen  one  of  them  at  Niirnberg,  complained  to  the 
senate  at  Venice  of  the  fraud  that  had  been  practised,  and  that  Marc 
Antonio  was  forbidden  to  use  his  signatuie,  which  was  the  only 
redresd  he  could  obtain.  It  seems  that  Vasari  must  have  fallen  into 
an  error  in  this  story,  and  mistaken  the  *  Life  of  Our  Saviour '  for 
the  *  Life  of  the  Virgin,'  as  Marc  Antonio  copied  both  sets  from  the 
cuts  of  Albert  Diirer,  to  the  latter  and  not  to  the  former  of  which  .he 
afiQxed  the  mark  of  that  great  artist.  M.  Heinecken  also  points  out 
that,  besides  the  tablet  which  Diirer  used  as  his  mark,  Marc  Antonio 
added  within  it  his  own  initials  joined,  and  that  he  also  used  the 
tablet  without  any  mark  at  all.  Indeed  there  seems  altogether  very 
little  probability  in  the  story  told  by  Vasari  Persons  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  engravers'  monograms  are  awai-e  that  the  tablet 
of  the  peculiar  form  adopted  by  these  two  great  rivals — uaoiely,  an 
ublong  square,  with  a  small  arched  piece  on  the  centre  portion  of  the 


top — was  a  favourite  zbark  of  many  artists,  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
works  of  Van  Assen,  Dolendo,  Erug^n,  Saelert,  and  Voghter. 

After  quitting  Venice,  Marc  Antonio  proceeded  to  B^me,  where  he 
was  soon  noticed  by  RafiBielle,  who  employed  him  in  engraving  from 
his  designs,  and,  it  is  said,  in  some  instances  even  traced  the  outlines 
on  the  plates,  that  the  correctness  of  the  drawing  might  be  more 
perfectly  preserved.  His  first  plate  after  Raffaelle  was  the  Death  of 
Lucretia,  which  is  neatly  engraved,  but  is  not  one  of  his  best  works. 
His  next  print,  after  the  same  master,  was  a  Judgment  of  Paris,  exe- 
cuted in  a  more  bold  and  spirited  style.  These  were  followed  by  many 
more,  and  amongst  them  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  after  Raffaelle, 
who  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  efforts  of  the  engraver,  that 
he  sent  many  specimens  of  his  works  as  complimentary  presents  to 
Albert  Diirer  himself,  by  whom  they  were  thought  well  worthy  of 
acceptance.  After  the  death  of  Raffaelle,  which  occurred  in  1520, 
QiuUo  Romano  engaged  Marc  Antonio  to  engrave  from  his  designs. 
Amongst  these  works  are  a  set  of  disgusting  plates  of  subjects  for 
which  Aretino  composed  the  verses,  and  which  so  greatly  excited  the 
indignation  of  Pope  Clement  VIL,  that  he  ordered  the  engraver  to  be 
thrown  into  prison,  from  which  he  was  only  released  at  the  earnest 
intercession  of  some  of  the  cardinals  and  of  Baccio  BandineUi.  Moved 
by  gratitude  for  the  services  of  BandineUi,  Marc  Antonio  engraved  his 
celebrated  print  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  from  a  picture  by 
him,  which,  besides  greatly  conducing  to  the  engraver's  high  reputa- 
tion, procured  him  not  only  the  entire  pardon  of  the  pope,  but  his 
active  protection  and  support  On  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  1527,  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  having  lost  all  he  had  acquired  by  his 
art.  He  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  continued  to  engrave 
until  the  year  1589,  which  is  the  date  affixed  to  his  last  plate,  repre- 
senting the  Battle  of  the  Lapithse,  after  Oiulio  Romana  He  is  ^d  by 
Malvasia  to  have  been  assassinated  by  a  Roman  nobleman  for  having, 
contrary  to  his  engagement,  engraved  a  second  plate  of  the  Murder  of 
the  Innocents,  from  the  design  of  RaffaoUe. 

This  engraver  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  eminent  artists  in 
that  branch  that  has  ever  appeared.  His  outlines  are  pure ;  the  cha- 
racter and  expression  of  his  heads  beautiful;  while  the  exact  and 
correct  drawing  of  his  works,  particularly  in  the  extremities  of  his 
figures,  evidence  that  he  vras  in  all  respects  a  complete  master  both  of 
drawing  and  design.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Italian  engravers  of 
distinction.  The  high  reputation  of  Raffaelle,  and  the  happy  chance 
which  conduced  to  the  engagement  of  Marc  Antonio  as  the  engraver 
of  his  chief  works,  contribute  as  well  to  his  reputation  as  to  the  high 
value  which  is  ever  set  upon  his  engravings,  and  the  great  price  they 
always  obtain.  Berghem  paid  sixty  florins  for  an  impression  of  his 
Murder  of  the  Innocents ;  and  one  of  Saint  Cecilia  was  sold  at  the  sale 
of  St.  Tves  for  six  hundred  and  nineteen  francs.  M.  Ponce  has  given 
the  date  of  his  death  as  1546;  but  M.  Heinecken  seems  to  consider 
that  the  date  upon  the  Battle  of  the  Lapithao  was  about  the  period  at 
which  he  ceased  to  work.  Some  of  his  prints  are  marked  with  an  A. 
and  an  M.  joined,  and  others  with  M.  A.  F.  also  joined,  the  F.  being 
used  in  coDsequence  of  the  cognomen  La  Francia  having  been  given  to 
him  from  his  successful  study  under  Raibolini ;  and  some  are  marked 
with  the  tablet  mentioned  by  Heinecken. 

The  works  of  Marc  Antonio  are  exceedingly  numerous.  A  very 
copious  catalogue  of  them  is  given  by  Heinecken,  which  extends  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pages.  Mr.  Bryan  observes,  that  in  the  prints 
of  this  eminent  artist  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  different 
impressions  of  the  plates,  which  have  been  greatly  retouched  and 
altered  by  the  different  printsellers  through  whose  hands  they  have 
passed.'  The  best  impressions  are  without  the  name  of  any  publisher. 
After  the  plates  were  taken  from  the  stock  of  Tommaso  BarUcchi, 
they  came  into  the  possession  of  Antonio  Salamanca ;  afterwards  they 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Antonio  Laferri,  thence  to  Nicholas  van 
Aelst,  and  lastly  became  the  property  of  Rossi,  or  De  Rubeis,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  nearly  worn  out. 

In  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  very  flne 
collection  of  the  works  of  Marc  Antonio.  They  amount  to  above  five 
hundred,  the  whole  of  his  labours  enumerated  by  Bartsoh  being  six 
hundred  and  fifty-two ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  works  of 
two  of  his  principal  pupils,  Agostino  Veneziano  and  Marco  da  Ravenna, 
are  counted  with  them.  Amongst  those  of  the  greatest  rarity  are  the 
Transgression  of  Adam  and  Eve;  David  cutting  off  the  head  of  Goliath, 
before  the  monogram  of  Marc  Antonio  was  added,  a  copy  of  which 
produced  45/.  at  the  sale  of  tho  late  Sir  M.  M.  Sykes,  Bart,  in  1824  ; 
the  Madonna  lamenting  over  the  dead  body  of  Christ,  called  'La 
Vierge  au  bras  nud,'  from  the  circumstance  of  having  one  arm  naked, 
a  print  of  much  value,  a  copy  of  which  fetched  at  the  same  sale  25^., 
whereas  the  other  print  of  the  same  subject,  which  has  the  arm  draped, 
engraved  also  by  Marc  Antonio,  produced  only  22. ;  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  with  the  chicot-tree;  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence, 
a  subject  mentioned  above^  a  first  impression  with  the  two  forks,  of 
the  estimated  value  of  a  hundred  guineas,  a  very  inferior  copy  of 
which,  as  to  condition,  produced  at  Uie  above  sale  46^ ;  the  Pest,  a 
proof  taken  before  the  letters  were  engraved,  of  which  only  three 
copies  are  known  to  exist ;  and  the  Dauoe  of  Cupids,  a  small  plate, 
for  57^  At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Johnson's  prints,  1860,  a  flne  proof  of  the 
*  Judgment  of  Paris/  obtained  320^. 

KALEIGH,  SIR  WALTER,  was  bom  in  1552  at  Hayes,  in  the 
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pariah  of  Badleigh,  near  the  coaat  of  Devonabire.  He  waa  the  aeoond 
Bon  of  Walter  Raleigh  and  hia  third  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir 
Philip  Champemon  and  widow  of  Oiho  Gilbert^  Eaq.,  of  Compton, 
Devon.  Sir  Humphry  Qilbert,  whoee  name  is  oonneeted  with  the 
attempta  to  diaoover  a  north-weat  passage,  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh'a 
half-brother.  In  the  retired  neighbourhood  of  Budleigh,  Raleigh 
received  the  rudimenta  of  his  education.  He  waa  entered  a  oommoner 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  or  about  1568,  where,  to  uae  the  words  of 
Anthony  Wooid,  '*  he  waa  worthily  eateemed  a  proficient  in  oratory 
and  philosophy."  In  1569  Raleigh  accompanied  his  relative,  Henry 
Champemon,  with  a  voluuteer  oorpa  to  France  in  aid  of  the  Huguenots. 
He  aerved  in  France  five  years,  and  subsequently  in  the  Netherlaoda 
AS  a  volunteer  under  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  1576  Sir  Humphry 
GUbert  obtained  a  patent  to  colonise  any  parte  of  North  America  not 
settied  by  l^e  allies  of  England.  Raleigh  and  Gilbert  attempted  a 
joint  expedition,  from  which  Raleigh  returned  unsuooessful  in  1579. 
In  the  next  year  we  find  him  commanding  a  company  of  the  royal 
troops  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Deamond. 
Some  difference  arising  between  the  Lord  Deputy  Gray  and  Raleigh, 
the  latter  was  called  upon  to  defend  himself  before  the  council,  which 
he  did  with  so  much  ability  and  grace  that  he  gained  the  queen's  ear. 
The  romantic  incident  which  tradition  gives  as  the  origin  of  his  favour 
with  the  queen  is  well  known.  In  two  or  three  yeara  from  the  time 
he  waa  introduced  at  court  he  waa  knighted,  made  captain  of  the.guard, 
aeneachal  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  and  lord  warden  of  the  stannariea ; 
and  he  received  a  grant  of  12,000  acrea  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,  and  a  lucrative  patent  for  licensing  the  vendors  of 
wine  in  England. 

In  1588  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  sailed  on  a  second  expedition  to  North 
America,  towards  which  Raleigh,  now  too  much  engaged  at  court  to 
accompany  it  himself,  subscribed  20002.  This  attempt  also  proved 
abortive,  and  Gilbert  perished  on  hia  return  in  a  storm  in  which  his 
ship  foundered.  Raleigh,  undismayed,  obtained  for  himself  in  1584  a 
patent  inveating^im  with  power  to  appropriate,  plant,  and  govern  any 
territories  that  he  might  acquire  in  North  America.  In  1585  the 
firat  body  of  colonista  landed,  under  the  government  of  Mr.  Lane,  in 
Viiginia,  so  called  in  honour  of  the  virgin  queen.  Harriott,  a  cele- 
brated mathematician  of  the  day,  went  out  to  survey  the  colony ;  his 
aurvey  and  report,  and  the  introduction  of  the  potato  and  the  tobacco- 
plant  into  England  for  the  first  time,  were  almost  the  only  fruits  of 
thia  attempt  [Hakbiott.]  The  misconduct  of  the  colonists  brought 
the  hostility  of  the  Indians  upon  them ;  and  they  re-embarked  witJun 
a  year  on  board  Sir  Francis  Drake's  squadron,  who  visited  the 
Chesapeake  on  hie  homeward  voyage.  A  second  body  went  out  in 
1587  with  instructions  to  form  an  agricultural  colony,  on  the  Bay  of 
Chesapeake,  where  was  to  be  founded  the  '  City  of  Raleigh.'  The 
colonists  landed  on  Roanoke  laland,  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  North 
Carolina ;  but  they  were  disheartened,  and  this  expedition  also  fidled. 
The  governor  returned  home  for  fresh  forces,  which  were  very  difficult 
to  obtain,  as  he  arrived  in  the  height  of  the  preparations  for  the  Spanish 
invaaion.  Raleigh  however  despatched  two  small  vessels,  which  were 
plundered  at  sea,  and  forced  to  put  back ;  and  when  at  length  assist- 
ance was  sent  out,  the  colonists  had  been  murdered  by  the  Indians. 
In  1589,  having  expended  40,000^  in  the  attempt,  and  finding  that 
his  resouroea  were  unequal  to  the  forming  of  a  colony,  he  made  over 
his  patent  to  a  company  of  merchants.  Raleigh  has  been  charged 
with  neglecting  those  wretched  men  who  were  left  among  the  Indians; 
but  it  appeara  from  Purohas  that  previoua  to  the  year  1602  he  had 
aent  five  several  times,  at  hia  own  charge,  to  find  these  people,  who 
were  left  in  Virginia  in  1587  (iv.,  p.  1653).  In  America  the  memory 
of  Raleigh  has  always  been  cherished,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  thus  concludes 
his  notice  of  these  abortive  attempts  to  form  a  settlement:— '*  After  a 
lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries  [in  1792]  the  state  of  North  CaroUna, 
by  a  solemn  act  of  legislation,  revived  in  ita  capital  'the  City  of 
lialeigh;'  thus  expressing  its  grateful  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
extraordinary  man  who  onited  in  himself  as  many  kinds  of  glory  as 
were  ever  combined  in  an  individual"  {*  History  of  America,'  vol  ii, 
chap.  8.) 

In  1587  Raleigh  had  been  appointed  one  of  a  council  of  war  to  put 
the  forces  of  the  realm  in  the  beat  order  to  withstand  any  invaaion, 
and  had  command  of  the  forces  in  Cornwall,  of  which  county  he  was 
lieuttrnant-generaL  In  July  1588,  after  the  Armada  had  passed  up  the 
channel,  he  joined  the  British  fleet  with  a  amall  squadron,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  several  engagementa  which  ended  in  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Spaniarda.  As  a  reward  for  these  services  he 
received  an  augmentation  to  his  patent  of  wines,  and  the  right  to  levy 
tonnage  and  poundage  on  them.  In  1589  he  accompanied  the  Lisbon 
expedition  under  Drake  and  Norria,  the  object  of  which  was  to  place 
Don  Antonio  on  the  throne  of  Portugal  [Antonio.]  In  1591  he 
sailed  on  an  expedition  to  intercept  the  plate  fleet,  which  waa  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  during  his  absence,  the  queen  having  discovered  that  an 
intrigue  existed  between  Raleigh  and  ElizabeUi,  daughter  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton,  one  of  the  maida  of  honour,  he  was  immedi- 
ately on  his  return  thrown  into  the  Tower.  Raleigh  married  Miu 
Throckmorton,  and  Qn  being  released  after  a  short  confinement,  retired 
to  his  estate  of  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire.  It  was  during  this  retire- 
ment that  he  formed  his  echemo  fur  the  discovery  and  conquest  of 
El  Dorado,  that  fabulous  land  of  gold  and  uabouuded  wealth  in  the 
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interior  of  South  America,  in  the  existence  of  which  he  firmly  believed. 
On  the  5th  of  February  1595  Raleigh  sailed  firom  Plymouth  vrith  five 
vessels,  and  arrived  at  Trinidad  about  the  end  of  March.  He  surprised 
the  newly-founded  town  of  San  Josef,  and  took  prisoner  the  governor, 
Don  Antonio  Benio,  from  whom  he  extraoted  information  which 
enabled  him  to  ascend  the  Orinoco  about  aixty  leagues,  when  he  waa 
forced  to  return.  He  arrived  in  England  towards  Uie  end  of  the 
summer  of  1595.  Raleigh  published  an  account  of  Uiia  voyage,  nnder 
the  sounding  title  of '  The  Discovery  of  the  Lar^e,  Rich,  and  Beautiful 
Empire  of  Guiana,'  a  work  which  had  not  the  merit  of  any  metiiodical 
arrangement  of  the  matter,  though  it  contains  numerous  vigorous 
passages,  such  aa  characterise  the  style  of  Raleigh.  His  restoration  to 
favour  at  court,  which  took  place  shortly  after,  prevented  any  further 
proaecution  of  Ms  designs  on  Guiana  during  the  reign  of  ElizabetL 
In  1596  he  was  employed,  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  at  the  taking 
of  Cadiz,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  aeverely 
wounded  in  the  leg.  In  1597  he  took  Fayal  About  this  time  he 
was  restored  to  his  post  of  captain  of  the  guard,  and  appointed  governor 
of  Jersey.  He  now  became  deeply  engaged  in  court  intrigue,  and 
combined  with  Cecil,  who  afterwuxSa  cruahed  him,  to  destroy  the 
Earl  of  Essex.  He  strongly  urged  Cecily  in  a  remarkable  letter  which 
appears  among  hie  works,  to  put  down  the  earl,  and  not  to  fear  "  the 
afterrevengea  "  of  his  friends  or  his  son ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  letter  was  written  before  or  after  the  condemnation  of  Essex,  aa 
it  has  no  date.  Raleigh  turned  bis  influence  with  the  queen  to  good 
account,  by  procuring  a  remisaion  of  the  sentence  for  such  of  Essex's 
adherenta  aa  could  slford  to  purchase  his  good  offices.  One  of  these, 
Mr.  Littleton,  paid  Raleigh  10,000^  A  transaction  so  shameless  has 
no  other  apology  than  that  it  was  not  condemned  by  the  opinion  of 
the  age.  But  if  in  such  a  matter  Raleigh  did  not  possess  a  higher 
standard  of  morality  than  hia  contemporaries,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  member  some  years  prior, 
he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  advocating  principles  far  before  his 
age :  he  maintained  that  every  man  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  employ 
his  capital  and  labour  where  and  how  he  liked,  and  that  all  restrictions 
on  the  trade  in  com  should  be  removed. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Raleigh's  fortunes  fell  His  haughti- 
neas  and  rapacity,  with  the  share  he  had  in  the  ruin  of  Essex,  had 
made  him  univeraally  disliked;  and  Cecil,  hia  former  friend  and 
associate,  had  completely  poisoned  James's  mind  against  him.  The 
post  of  captain  of  the  guard  waa  speedily  given  to  another,  and  his 
wine-patent  waa  withdrawn.  An  opening  soon  offered  for  a  more 
serious  attack.  James  had  not  long  been  seated  on  the  throne  before 
two  or  three  plots  against  him  were  discovered.  Among  these  waa 
one  named  the  Spanish  or  Lord  Cobham's  treason.  Lord  Gobham 
being  intimate  with  Raleigh,  the  idea  of  his  participation  instantly 
suggested  itself.  Raleigh  being  examined  before  the  council,  declared 
his  utter  ignorance  of  any  plot;  but  admitted  that  he  was  aware  of 
some  intercourse  having  taken  place  between  Cobham  and  the  Count 
D'Aremberg,  the  Flemish  ambassador,  and  he  recommended  that  La 
Renzi,  one  of  that  nobleman's  suite,  should  be  examined.  This  being 
made  known  to  Cobham,  he  flew  into  a  violent  rage,  declared  that  in 
all  his  intrigues  he  had  been  instigated  by  Raleigh,  and  that  the  money 
to  be  paid  j^  Spain  waa  to  be  lodged  in  the  isluid  of  Jersey,  of  which 
island  Raleigh  was  governor.  He  shortly  afterwards  fully  and  solemnly 
retracted  all  that  he  had  said  against  Sir  Walter,  who  was  neverthe- 
less committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high-treason  in  July  1602. 
While  there  he  made  an  attempt  at  suicide  by  stabbing  himsel£  In 
September  1603  Raleigh  waa  tried  at  Winchester,  and  found  guilty. 
Doubta  have  frequently  been  thrown  on  the  whole  of  the  fsots  con- 
nected with  Raleigh's  accusation.  That  his  condenmation  was  procured 
by  the  power  of  his  enemies,  and  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  not 
justified  by  the  evidence,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
such  a  plot  did  exist  for  placing  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne, 
that  the  archduke  knew  of  it,  and  that  his  minister  Aremberg  had 
corresponded  with  Cobham  on  the  subject,  and  had  promised  a  sum 
of  money  in  support  of  IL  It  seems  at  least  probable  that  Raleigh 
was  aware  of  Cobham's  correspondence,  although  he  might  not  be  an 
actual  participator  in  the  plot  The  best  account  of  this  celebrated 
trial  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Jardine's  *  Criminal  Trials.' 

Raleigh'a  conduct  during  his  trial  entii-ely  changed  the  general 
feeling  of  dislike  entertained  towards  him  :  an  eyewitness  olwerved, 
**  In  half  a  day,  the  mind  of  all  the  company  changed  from  the 
extremest  hate  to  the  greatest  pity.  He  waa  reprieved  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  confined  for  thirteen  years.  His  family  suffered 
severely  by  hia  attainder;  he  had  some  years  before  conveyed  hia 
estate  of  Sherborne  to  his  son,  reserving  his  own  life-interest,  which 
waa  now  forfeited,  and  a  slight  flaw  being  discovered  in  the  deed  of 
conveyance,  Carr,  the  king's«vile  favourite,  afterwards  notorious  aa 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  petitioned  for  and  obtained  the  eatate  for  him- 
self, reserving  only  80002.  as  a  compensation  for  Raleigh's  family : 
Raleigh'a  lands  of  Pinford,  Primesly,  and  Barton,  were  a&o  escheated 
and  made  over  to  the  king^s  minion. 

During  hia  long  imprisonment  Raleigh  turned  to  intellectual  pur- 
suits, and  with  many  minor  pieces,  executed  his  greatest  work, '  The 
History  of  the  World,'  a  project  of  such  vast  extent,  that  the  bare 
idea  of  his  undertakiug  it  excitta  our  admiration.  Ab  an  author, 
Hume  says,  '<he  is  the  best  model  of  our  aucieat  fctyle,"  and  Hallaia 
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obferves  that  he  is  "  Iom  pedantic  than  moat  of  hii  oontemporarieBy 
aeldom  low,  and  never  affected."  The  firat  part  of  the  '  History  of  the 
World/  which  is  all  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  completed,  is  contained 
in  five  books,  oommenoing  with  the  creation,  and  ending  with  the 
second  Macedonian  war,  about  150  years  before  Christ.  It  was  his 
intention  to  continue  the  history  in  two  more  volumes,  which  he 
says^  **  I  also  intended,  and  have  hewn  out ; "  but  the  death  of  Prince 
Henry,  to  whom  the  book  was  '  directed,'  and  who  had  always  shown 
a  warm  interest  in  his  fortunea,  *<  besides  many  other  discourage- 
•  ments,  persuaded  him  to  silence." 

In  1615,  Cecil  being  dead,  and  Somerset  disgraced,  Raleigh  bribed 
the  uncles  of  Buckingham,  the  new  favourite,  and  induced  Sir  Ralph 
Winwood  to  recommend  his  project  of  opening  a  mine  in  Guiana. 
Upon  this  he  was  released  conditionally.  He  equipped  thirteen 
veaseli  for  this  expedition,  which,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking and  the  celebrity  of  his  name,  attracted  much  attention,  and 
Raleigh's  ship  was  visited  by  all  the  foreign  ambassadors.  The  fleet 
reached  the  Coast  of  Guiana  about  the  middle  of  November  1617. 
Raleigh  was  so  unwell  that  he  could  not  ascend  the  Orinoco  in  person. 
Captain  Key  mis,  the  steady  follower  of  Raleigh,  led  the  exploring 
party,  consisting  of  five  companies  of  fifty  soldiers  each.  A  conflict 
took  place  with  the  Spaniards  near  St.  Thomas,  a  small  town  recently 
built,  in  which  the  Spanish  governor  and  Raleigh's  eldest  son  Walter 
were  slain ;  after  which  Keymis,  having  spent  about  twenty  days  in 
a  fruitless  search  for  the  mine,  and  soffesred  considerable  loss,  returned 
to  the  fleet.  Keymis,  meeting  with  nothing  but  reproaches  for  his 
ill  success,  committed  suicide.  Raleigh  sailed  for  Newfoundland  to 
victual  and  refit;  intending  possibly  to  return  to  Guiana,  but  cer- 
tainly in  the  meantime  to  attack  the  Spanish  plate  fleet,  if  he  could 
fall  in  with  it.  Before  he  could  reach  Newfoundland  the  fleet  sepa- 
rated, and  on  his  arriving  there,  his  own  crew  mutinied,  and  &0 
majority  declaring  for  a  return  to  England,  he  was  forced  to  aocom- 
vany  them.  He  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  July  1618,  and  a  proclamation 
being  issued  by  the  kmg  against  him,  he  was  shortly  after  arrested  by 
Sir  Lewis  Stukely,  vice-admiral  of  Devonshire.  He  was  conveyed  to 
London,  and  on  his  journey  made  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  escape, 
and  at  Salisbury  he  feigned  sickness.  James,  strongly  uiged  by  the 
king  of  Spain  to  punish  Raleigh  for  his  attack  on  St.  Thomas,  and 
being  anxious  to  gratify  that  monarch,  in  order  to  advance  the 
marriage  of  his  son  Charles  with  the  infanta,  laid  the  case  before  his 
council,  when  it  was  argued  that  Raleigh,  being  imder  an  unpardoned 
sentence  for  treason,  was  civilly  dead,  and  accordingly  could  not  be 
tried  again.  James,  bent  on  somehow  sacrificing  Raleigh,  readily 
adopted  this  view,  and  resolved  to  carry  into  execution  a  sentence 
sixteen  yean  old,  which  had  been  followed  by  an  imprisonment  of 
.thirteen  years.  Raleigh  was  brought  up  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  to  receive  sentence  on  the  28th  of  October  1618,  and  beheaded 
the  next  morning,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  conduct 
after  his  committsd  to  the  Tower,  and  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death, 
was  so  calm  and  resigned,  as  to  move  the  sympathy  even  of  his 
enemies. 

Of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  character  and  personal  appearance,  Aubrey 
says,  *'he  was  a  tall,  handsome,  and  bold  man,  but  his  nsBve  was  that 
he  was  damnable  proud  :  he  had  a  most  remarkable  aspect,  an  exceed- 
ing high  forehead,  long-faced,  and  *sour  eie-lidded,  a  kind  of  pigge- 
eie.' "  In  an  age  of  maguificence  in  dress,  Raleigh  was  conspicuous 
for  his  splendour.  Of  an  original  and  versatile  genius,  an  eminent 
commander  by  sea  and  laud,  a  navigator  and  discoverer  of  new 
countries,  an  accomplished  courtier,  a  statesman,  a  proficient  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  a  poet  of  no  mean  ability.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  an  age  celebrated  for  its 
eminent  men.  Not  much  perhaps  can  be  raid  in  favour  of  his  moral 
character:  he  was  crafty  and  rapacious,  and  his  conduct  was  not 
regulated  by  truth  and  probity ;  but  he  had  kindly  affections,  and  was 
much  beloved  by  his  dependants.  Sir  Walter  was  the  author  of  many 
smaller  pieces  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  philosophical,  political,  naval, 
military,  geographical,  besides  letters,  and  a  collection  of  small  poems. 
He  had  two  sons  by  his  wife  :  the  elder  was  killed  in  South  America; 
the  seoond,  Carew,  who  was  bom  in  the  Tower,  survived  him. 

RALPH,  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  in  what  year  is  not 
recorded,  and  passed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  there  as  a  school- 
master. In  1725  he  came  to  England  in  company  with  his  townsman 
Benjamin  Franklin.  What  was  the  nature  of  his  occupation  is 
unknown.  He  has  been  supposed  to  have  had  some  employment 
about  the  court,  but  he  more  probably  got  his  living  by  writing  in 
the  newspapers.  In  the  fint  book  of  the  'Dunciad,'  published  in 
1728,  Pope  mentions  him  as  one  of  Walpole's  *  gazetteers.'  This  same 
year  appeared  Ralph's  first  separate  and  acknowledged  literary  per- 
formance^ a  poem,  entitled  *  Night'  It  is  to  this  work  that  Pope 
alludes  in  the  third  book  of  the  '  Dunciad,'  where  he  exdaims — 

"  Silence,  ye  wolves,  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls, 
And  makes  night  hideous ;  answer  him,  ye  owls  P* 

To  this  passage  is  appended  a  note,  in  which  Ralph  is  denounced  as 
the  author  of  **  a  swearing  piece  called  •  Sawney,' "  which  it  appears 
was  an  attack  upon  Pope  and  his  two  friends  Swift  and  Qay.  In  this 
note  he  is  declared  to  be  wholly  illiterate  as  well  as  venal,  but  an 
admiier  in  the  '  Biographia  Dramatica '  says^ ''  It  is  very  certain  that 


he  was  master  of  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  and  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  Italian;  and  was  in  truth  a  very  ingenious  prose 
writer,  although  he  did  not  succeed  as  a  poet"  His  dramatic 
writmgs  are— 'The  Fashionable  Lady,  or  Harlequin's  Opera,'  pro- 
duced at  the  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields,  in  1780,  with  some  success. 
'  The  Fall  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,'  a  tragedy  (altered  from  the  '  Unhappy 
Favourite'  of  John  Bankes),  brought  out  at  the  same  house  in  1781 ; 
the  '  Lawyer's  FeasV  s  farce,  performed  at  Drury-Lane  in  1744;  and 
the  'Astrologer,'  a  comedy,  ''once  acted,"  says  the  title-page  *<at 
Drury-Lane,"  also  in  1744.  '  The  Astrologer '  was  only  an  alteration 
of  an  old  play,  called  'Albumazar,'  written  by  a  Mr.  Tomkis,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1615.  Another  of  his  latter  publica- 
tions was  a  tracts  entitled  '  The  Case  of  Authors ; '  it  was  probably 
an  argument  for  the  protection  of  dramatic  copyrights ;  though  his 
own  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  much  danger  of  infringement. 

Most  of  Ralph's  publications  however  were  political  pamphlets 
on  the  topics  of  the  day ;  and  he  is  also  supposed  to  have  continued 
to  be  an  active  contributor  to  the  public  journals  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  attached  himself  latterly  to  the  faction  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  frequent  mention  of  him  may  be  found  in  Bubb  Dodiogton^s 
'  Diary  : '  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  *  Memoirs  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of 
George  IL,'  also  under  date  of  2nd  of  June  1758,  gives  an  account  of 
his  jouiiisdising.  According  to  this  statement,  Ralph  "  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  bought  off  from  his  last  journal,  the  'Protester,'  for  the 
only  paper  that  he  did  not  write  in  it."  Other  accounts  however 
make  him  to  have  been  '  taken  off'  by  a  pension  towards  the  end  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  time,  in  consequence  of  having  then  made  him- 
self so  formidable  to  the  minutry.  The  death  of  Prince  Frederick 
(in  March  1751)  was  an  annihilating  blow  for  the  moment  to  Ralph,  as 
well  as  to  his  patron  Dodington,  who  had  promised  to  make  him  his 
secretary  if  he  should  live  to  have  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state  for 
the  southern  department,  which  the  prince  had  engaged  to  give  him 
('  Diary/  July  18  and  19, 1749) ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  obtained  a  con- 
siderable sum  from  the  government  for  the  surrender  of  an  important 
manuscript  written  by  the  prince,  or  under  his  royal  highness's 
direction,  which  had  come  into  his  possession.  On  the  aoeession  of 
Qeorge  HI.,  he  got  another  pension,  which  however  he  did  not  long 
enjoy,  for  he  died  of  gout  at  his  house  in  Chisvrick,  24th  January  1762. 
Of  his  political  pamphlets,  the  only  one  which  is  now  remembered  is 
his  answer  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  famous '  Account  of  her 
Conduct^'  an  octavo  volume  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pages, 
entitled  *  The  Other  Side  of  the  Question,  or  an  Attempt  to  rescue 
the  Characters  of  the  Two  Royal  Sisters,  Queen  Maty  and  Queen 

Anne,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  D s  D of ,  in  which  all 

the  Remarkables  in  her  Grace's  late  Account  are  stated  in  their  full 
strength,  and  as  fully  answered ;  the  conduct  of  several  noble  persons 
is  justified;  and  all  the  necessary  lights  are  thrown  on  our  Court 
historv  from  the  Revolution  to  the  change  in  the  ministry  m  1710  : 
in  a  letter  to  her  Grace,  by  a  Woman  of  Quality,'  London,  1742. 
This  is  the  ablest  and  most  important  of  the  various  answen  and 
defences  which  her  grace's  publication  drew  forth ;  and  some  things  in 
it  appear  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  family  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Oxford  (the  lord-treasurer  Harley).  Ralph  is  also  the  author  of 
another  anonymous  work  (published  indeed  without  the  name  of  either 
printer  or  bookseller)  entitled '  Of  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parliaments ;  in 
Two  Discourses,  viz.  1,  A  General  View  of  Government  in  Europe;  2, 
A  Detection  of  the  Parliaments  of  England  from  the  year  1660.'  2  vols. 
8vo,  London,  1744.  In  an  advertisement  we  are  informed  that  the 
fint  of  the  two  discourses,  which  however  fills  only  seventy-eight 
pages  of  the  first  volume,  is  from  the  pen  of  Algernon  Sydney.  The 
rest  of  the  book  is  a  hasty  performance,  and  of  little  value.  But 
his  principal  work,  also  anonymous,  is  his  continuation  of  Guthrie's 
History,  entitled  a  '  History  of  England  during  the  Reigns  of  King 
William,  Queen  Anne,  and  Eang  George  I. ;  with  an  Introductory 
Review  of  the  Reigns  of  the  Royal  Brothers,  Charles  and  James ;  in 
which  are  to  be  found  the  seeds  of  the  Revolution.  By  a  Lover  of 
Truth  and  Liberty  :'  2  vols,  fol.,  London,  1744-46.  Notwithstanding 
a  systematic  depreciation  of  lUng  William,  which  runs  through  a 
great  part  of  it,  this  work  is  written  with  spirit  and  acuteness,  and 
contains  many  new  facts  and  corrections  of  the  views  of  the  preceding 
historians. 

RAMAZZPNI,  BERNARDO,  waa  bom  at  Carpi,  near  Modena,  in 
1633.  He  studied  medicine  at  Parma,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree 
there  in  1659.  He  practised  successively  at  Carpi  and  at  Modena; 
and  when  the  university  of  the  latter  place  was  instituted,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  theory  of  medicine  by  the  Duke  Frands  II. 
In  1700  he  was  invited  to  the  second  professorship  of  medicine  at 
Padua,  and  in  1708  was  raised  to  the  principal  chair  there,  though 
blind  and  so  infirm  that  he  eamesUy  desired  to  decline  that  honour. 
He  died  November  5,  1714. 

Ramassini  was  a  frequent  writer  and  a  very  warm  oontroveisialist 
both  in  medical  and  literary  subjects.  His  first  work  was  a  series  of 
letters  in  an  acrimonious  controversy  with  Moneglia,  a  physician  of 
Modena.  The  works  by  which  Ramaszini  is  now  best  known  ace  'De 
morbis  artificum  diatriba,'  Mutiu.,  1770,  and  '  De  abosn  chinn-chinss 
diss,  epist.'  The  former  was  translated  into  several  languages,  and 
among  them  into  English  in  1725.  It  oontaxns  a  description  of  aU 
the  diseases  to  which  each  class  of  artificers  is  liable^-as  £sr  as  they 
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wen  then  Icdowd,  ihe  desoriptiona  being  carefully  drawn  np  both 
from  the  writings  of  his  predecesBora  and  from  his  own  observations. 
The  latter  was  intended  to  detract  from  the  extravagant  reputation 
which  the  Peruvian  bark  at  that  time  eigoyed.  The  whole  of  Kamaz- 
lini's  writings  were  published  collectively  at  Cologne,  in  1689,  at 
London  in  1717,  and  at  several  c»ther  places  at  nearly  the  same  time. 
They  are  still  held  in  high  repute  by  the  Italian  physicians,  who  seem 
to  regard  their  author  with  almost  as  much  reverence  as  they  did, 
who  in  his  lifetime  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  Hippocrates  III. 

RAMBAU,  JEAN-PHILIPPE,  a  very  celebrated  musician,  equally 
distin^;uished  by  his  compositionB  and  by  his  numerous  writings  on 
the  science,  was  bom  at  D^on,  in  1683.  His  father  who  was  organist 
in  the  Sainte-Chapelle  of  Dijon,  taught  bis  children  to  play  from  notes 
before  they  could  read  from  letters,  and  his  eldest  son,  the  subject  of 
the  present  notice,  when  only  seven  years  of  age  was  thought  an  able 
performer  on  the  harpsichord.  He  pursued  the  usual  studies  at  the 
college  with  considerable  success,  but  an  invincible  desire,  or  instinct, 
as  his  biographer  calls  it,  led  him  to  music,  to  which  he  at  length 
wholly  devoted  himselt  At  eighteen  he  set  out  for  Italy,  but  pro- 
ceeded not  further  than  Milan,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
musical  professor  with  whom  he  returned  to  France,  and  together 
they  visited  several  of  the  principal  cities,  exercising  their  talents  at 
each  with  pecuniary  views.  Soon,  however,  tired  of  a  wanderiog  life, 
that  allowed  him  no  opportunity  for  indulging  in  those  speculative 
inquiries  to  which  he  was  prone,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  added 
laigely  to  his  stock  of  information.  Afterwards  he  became  organist 
of  the  cathedral  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  and  continued  long  in 
that  city,  in  which  he  wrote  his  'Traits  de  THarmonie;'  but  not 
finding  the  means  for  printing  a  large  quarto  volume  in  a  provincial 
town,  he  proceeded  to  the  capital  of  France,  where  in  1722  he 
published  his  great  work,  and  finally  fixed  himself.  He  waa  soon 
appointed  organist  of  Sainte  Croix  de  la  Bretonnerie,  and  employed 
hjs  spare  time  in  writing  in  various  theoretical  treatises,  in  composing 
his  hisrpsichord  lessons,  and  in  teaching.  He  did  not  distinguish  him- 
self in  that  line  in  which  he  waa  destined  to  excel  till  the  year  1733, 
when,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  he  produced  the  opera  of  'Hippolyte  et 
Aride/  the  drama  by  the  Abb^  Pellagrin.  The  success  of  this  pro- 
voked much  professional  envy,  if  not  national  discord,  and  a  feud  was 
raised  among  the  admirers  of  LuUi  [Lulli]  and  Bameau,  similar  to 
that  which  in  after  times  was  carried  to  greater  excess  by  theOluckists 
and  PicciniBts.  Till  the  production  of  'Hippolyte,'  Voltaire  almost 
slone  had  discovered  Rameau's  genius  for  composition.  He  previously 
gave  him  his  tragedy  of  '  Samson '  to  set,  and  discerned  the  beauty  of 
tiie  music ;  but  its  performance  was  prohibited  under  the  pretext  that 
it  prostituted  a  sacred  subject 

Of  the  many  operas  by  Rameau,  his  'Castor  and  Pollux,'  produced 
at  the  Academic  Boyale  de  Musique  in  1737,  is  the  best :  it  was  repre- 
sented one  hundred  times.  A  chorus  in  this,  of  Spartans,  <  Que  tout 
gemissa,'  has  but  few  rivals,  in  either  ancient  or  modem  theatrical 
music  His  '  Dardanus,'  his  '  Zoroaster,'  and  other  pieces,  were  equally 
anccessfuL  From  1733  to  1760  he  produced  twenty-one  operas  and 
ballets,  besides  harpsichord  and  other  compositions  ;>  together  with 
many  theoretical  and  controversial  works.  His  merit  was  at  length 
generally  acknowledged.  The  king  created  for  him  the  ofilce  of 
cabinet  composer.  Afterwarda  he  granted  him  letters  of  nobility,  and 
named  him  Chevalier  de  Saint-MicheL  The  Academy  of  Dijon  had 
previoualy  received  him  among  their  members,  and  the  magistrates  of 
that  city  exempted  him,  and  his  family,  in  perpetuity,  firom  the  tax 
called  '  La  Taille.'  He  died  in  1764,  leaving  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
and  waa  interred  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  distinction. 

As  a  theorist  Bameau  is  best  known  by  his  large  and  laboured  work 
<m  the  '  basse  fondamentale,*  which  he  and  his  advocates  treat  as  a 
discovery.  But  under  other  names  the  inversions  of  the  perfect  chord, 
or  triad,  and  the  chord  of  the  seventh  were  known  long  before  Bameau 
entered  on  the  subject  Brossard,  in  1702,  in  defining  *  Trias  Harmo- 
nica,'  oalls  the  under-note  *  basse,"  or  'son  fondamentale;'  and  after- 
wards remarks  that  among  the  three  sounds  which  compose  the 
'  triade  Harmonique,'  the  lowest  is  called  'baais,'  or  '  sonus  Amdamen- 
talis.'  But  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  go  further  into  a  subject 
which,  to  explain  dearly,  would  fill  many  pages  with  arguments  and 
examples.  Bameau's  style  of  writing  is  not  remarkable  for  pexspicuity. 
This  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  his  most  zealous  partisan,  D'Alem- 
bert,  who,  in  his  'El^mens  de  Musique,  th^rique  et  pratique,  euivant 
lee  Principes  de  H.  Bameau,'  has  endeavoured  to  dear  the  work  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  it  undeniably  is  involved;  but  the  great 
French  geometrician  has  only  partially  succeeded  in  his  attempt 

BAMENGHI,  BABTOLOMEO,  called  II  Bagnaoayallo,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  Bagnacavallo,  on  the  road  firom  Bavenna  to  Lugo, 
where  be  was  born  in  1484.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Baffaelle,  and  ooe  of 
his  prindpsl  assistsnts  in  the  Vatican ;  and  after  the  death  of  his  great 
master  he  carried  the  prindples  of  his  style  to  Bologna,  and  asidsted 
to  enlarge  the  character  of  that  schooL  Baffaelle  waa  his  model  and 
test  of  excdlenoe,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  look  beyond  him. 
Though  possessing  Isss  vigour  than  Qiulio  Bomano  or  Perino  del  Vaga, 
Bsgnacavalio  acquired  more  of  the  peculiar  grace  of  Baffaelle's  style, 
espedally  m  his  infants,  and  his  works  were  much  studied  by  the  great 
•cholara  of  the  Carraoei  There  are,  or  rather  were,  works  by  Bagna- 
cavallo in  San  liichele  in  Bosoo,  San  Martino,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore^ 


and  SanV  Agoetuo  agli  Scopettini,  in  Bologna.  He  died  at  Bologna  in 
1542,  according  to  documents  discovert  by  BaruffaldL  Qiovanni 
Battasta  Bagnacavallo,  who  assisted  Yasari  at  Borne,  and  Primatiedo 
at  Fontainebleau,  was  the  son  of  Bartolomeo  BamenghL  (Bam&ldiy 
Le  Vite  de*  fdH  insigni  PiUori  e  ScuUori  Ferrareri;  Lanxi,  ic) 

BAMIRO  IL,  son  of  Ordo&o  IL,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Asturias 
and  Leon  by  the  abdication  of  his  dder  brother  Alfonso  IV.,  sur- 
named  '  el  Monge'  (the  monk),  who,  in  930,  renounced  tiie  vanities  of 
the  world,  and  retired  into  the  monastery  of  Sahagun.  Bamiro 
rendered  himself  illustrious  by  his  wars  with  the  Mohammedans, 
from  whom  he  wrested  many  considerable  districts  and  towns.  Soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  (932),  Bamiro,  profitiug  by  the  internal 
troubles  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  Mohammedan  empire,  made 
a  successful  irruption  into  the  states  of  Abd-er-rahmkn,  the  reigning 
kalif,  destroying  Madrid,  Talavera,  and  othor  towns ;  and  when  Ai- 
mudaffer,  the  kalifs  unde,  arrived  at  the  head  of  considerable  foroea 
to  revenge  the  outraga,  he  defeated  him  with  dreadful  carnage  on  the 
banks  of  the  Duero,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Osma.  In  938  Bamiro 
invaded  Aragon,  or  ^Thagher'  (as  that  province  was  then  called  by 
the  Araba),  and  laid  aiege  to  its  ci^ital,  Saragossa,  which  he  would 
have  reduced  if  the  governor  had  not  iiastened  to  pay  him  homage  and 
acknowledge  himself  a  feudatory  of  his  crown ;  though  these  advantagea 
seem  to  have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  victory  gained  by  the 
Mohammedans  over  his  troops  in  938,  near  a  village  called  Sotusoobasi 
Bamiro  was  again  victorious  in  a  battle  fought  under  the  wdls  of 
Bamora,  in  which  the  Moslems,  according  to  their  own  authorities, 
lost  upwards  of  40,000  men.  Bamiro,  like  most  of  his  predecessors, 
had  often  to  contend  with  internal  enemies.  Scarcely  had  he  ascended 
the  throne  when  his  brother  Alfonso,,  growing  weary  of  monastic  life, 
forsook  his  cell,  and  with  a  considerable  force  hastened  to  Leon  to 
redaim  his  throne.  He  was  there  invested  by  Bamiro,  who  compelled 
him  to  surrender,  and  again  consigned  him  to  his  monastery,  where  he 
was  soon  after  deprived  of  his  eyes.  The  dependent  count  of  Castile^ 
Ferran-QonnJea,  and  Diego  Nuliez,  a  count  also  in  the  same  province, 
next  revolted  against  Bamiro,  but  he  marched  against  them,  seized 
their  persons,  and  confined  them  to  a  dungeon ;  though  he  soon  after 
pardoned  them,  and  even  married  his  ddest  son  Ordofio  to  Urraca, 
daughter  of  Ferrau.  Bamiro  died  on  the  5th  of  January  950 ;  having 
some  time  before  his  death  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Ordo&o, 
and,  assuming  the  penitential  garb,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  religious  retirement 

BAMLEB,  KARL  WILHELM,  a  lyric  poet,  trandator,  and  critic, 
waa  bom  at  Kolberg  in  Prussian  Pomer.^nia,  on  February  15, 1725. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Hdle,  and  in  1748  was  made 
professor  of  fine  arta  to  the  cadet  corps  in  Berliu,  which  office  he  held 
till  1790,  when  he  resigned  it  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  entirely 
to  the  management  of  the  Berlin  nationd  theat^re,  which  he  had  under- 
taken in  1787.  He  retired  from  dl  business  in  1796,  and  died  on 
April  11, 1798.  His  works  do  not  display  any  great  poetical  genius, 
but  have  the  merit  of  correctness,  refined  taste,  and  purity  of  language. 
He  translated  Martial,  Catullus,  and  Horace.  Among  his  origind 
poems  the  most  successful  is  *  The  Death  of  Jesus/  and  some  other 
lyricd  productions.  A  collection  of  his  poeticd  works  was  published 
in  1800-1,  in  two  volumes. 

BAMMOHUN  BOY,  iUjah,  was  bom  about  1774,  in  the  district  of 
Burdwan,  in  Bengd,  Hindustan.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  Brahmins 
of  a  high  order,  and  were  devoted  to  the  religious  duties  of  their  race, 
till  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when  they  gave  up 
spiritud  exercises  for  worldly  pursuits.  His  matemd  ancestors,  alao 
q|  high  Brahminicd  rank,  and  priests  by  profession  as  wdl  as  by  birth, 
uniformly  adhered  to  a  life  of  religious  obeervances.  Bammohun  Boy 
waa  taught  Persisn  under  his  father's  roo^  was  sent  to  Patna  to  be 
instmcted  in  Arabic,  and  afterwards,  at  the  request  of  his  matemd 
relations,  went  to  Bensrss,  in  order  to  acquire  the  Sanskrit 

A  Brahmin  by  birth,  Bammohun  Boy  was  trained  by  his  fiither  in 
the  doctrines  and  observances  of  his  sect ;  but  his  opinions  seem  to 
have  become  hereticd  at  an  early  age.  **  When  about  the  age  of  sateen," 
he  says^ ''  I  wrote  a  manuscript  calling  in  question  the  vdidity  of  the 
idolatrous  system  of  the  Hindus.  This^  together  with  my  known 
sentiments  on  that  subject,  having  produced  a  coolness  between  me 
and  my  immediate  kindred,  I  proceeded  on  my  travels,  and  passed 
through  different  countries,  chiefly  within,  but  some  beyond,  the  bounds 
of  Hindustan.  When  I  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty  my  father 
reodled  me,  and  restored  me  to  his  favour."  Afterwards  he  says,  **  My 
oontinued  controversies  with  the  Brahmins  on  the  subject  of  their 
idolatry  and  superstition,  and  my  interference  with  tbdr  custom  of 
burning  widows,  and  other  pernicious  practices,  revived  and  increased 
their  animonty  against  me;  and  through  thdr  influence  with  my 
fiunily,  my  father  was  again  obliged  to  withdraw  his  countenance 
openly,  though  his  limited  pecuniary  support  was  still  cootinued  to 
me."  His  father  died  in  ISoS,  and  he  then  published  various  books 
and  pamphlets  agahist  the  errors  of  the  Brahmins,  in  the  native  and 
foreign  languages,  "  The  ground  which  1  took  in  all  my  controversies 
was,  not  tbat  of  oppodtion  to  Brahminiam,  but  to  a  perversion  of  it  | 
and  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  idolatiy  of  the  Brahmins  was  con- 
tra^ to  the  practice  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  the  prindples  of  the 
ancient  books  and  authorities  which  they  professed  to  revere  and 
obey.'*    In  order  to  deprive  him  of  caste,  the  Brahmins  commenced  a 
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suit  against  him,  which,  after  many  years  of  litigation,  was  decided  in 
his  favour. 

Of  the  body  of  Hindu  theology  comprised  in  the  Vedas  there  is  an 
ancient  extract  called  the  '  Vedant,  or  the  Resolution  of  all  the  Yeds,' 
written  in  Sanskrit  Rammohun  Roy  translated  it  into  Bengalee  and 
Hindustanee,  and  afterwards  published  an  abridgment  of  it  for 
gratuitous  circulation ;  of  this  abridgment  he  published  an  EngUsh 
translation  in  181 6.  He  afterwards  published  some  of  the  principal 
chapters  of  the  Yedas  in  Bengalee  and  English.  He  was  at  different 
times  the  proprietor  or  pubhsher  of  newspapers  in  the  native  lan- 
guages, in  which  he  expressed  his  opinion  freely  against  abuses, 
political  as  well  as  religions,  especially  the  burning  of  widows.  In 
conjunction  with  Dwarkanath  Tagore  and  Neel  Button  Holdar,  he 
was  proprietor  of  the  *  Bengal  Herald,'  an  English  newspaper.  Dwax^ 
kanath  Tagore,  an  enlightened  Hindoo,  of  liberal  opinions,  very  rich, 
and  a  munificent  benefactor  to  schools  and  charities,  was  bom  in  1795, 
in  or  near  Calcutta,  and  died  in  London,  on  the  1st  of  August  1846. 
In  1820  Rammohun  Roy  published,  in  English,  Sanskrit,  and  Bengalee, 
a  series  of  selections  from  the  New  Testament,  entitled  '  The  Precepts 
of  Jesus  the  Quide  to  Peace  and  Happiness.'  In  this  selection  he 
omits  the  miracles  and  doctrinal  parts,  and  confines  himself  to  the 
simple  religious  and  moral  precepts.  In  1830  he  was  engaged  by  the 
King  of  Delhi  to  make  a  representation  of  grievances  to  the  British 
government,  for  which  purpose  the  king  conferred  on  him  by  firman 
the  title  of  Rajah,  and  appointed  him  ambassador  to  the  British  court. 
He  arrived  at  London  in  April  1831.  The  British  ministers  recognised 
his  embassy  and  title,  though  the  Court  of  East  India  Directors 
objected  to  both.  His  negociation  was  successful,  and  added  30,0002. 
a  year  to  the  income  of  the  king.  He  intended  to  return  to  India  in 
1834,  but  he  was  taken  ill  when  on  a  visit  at  Stapleton  Qrove,  near 
Bristol,  where  he  died  on  the  27th  of  September  1833.  He  was 
buried  in  a  shrubbery  of  Stapleton  Qrove,  without  a  pall  over  the 
coffin  and  in  silence.  The  Christian  observances  were  carefully 
avoided  at  his  own  request,  lest  it  should  be  made  an  accusation 
against  him  by  the  Brahmins,  and,  by  causing  him  to  lose  caste, 
deprive  his  children  of  their  inheritance. 

Rammohun  Roy  was  acquainted  more  or  less  with  ten  languages — 
Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  Hindustanee,  Bengalee,'  English,  French, 
Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Qreek.  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  he  knew  critically, 
and  as  a  scholar;  Persian,  Hindustanee,  Bengalee,  and  EngUsh  he 
spoke  and  wrote  fluently;  of  the  other  languages  his  knowledge  was 
less  perfect*  He  associated  a  good  deal  with  the  Unitarians  in  this 
country,  and  frequently  attended  their  chapels.  He  was  a  belieyer  in 
the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  and  seems  to  have  considered  the  accept- 
ance of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  to  be  quite  consistent  with  a  belief  in 
the  Brahminical  religion  as  it  is  in  the  ancient  Sanskrit  authorities. 

{Beview  of  the  Labours,  OpinionSf  and  Character  of  Rajah  RamfMh'un 
Roy,  by  Lant  Carpenter,  LL.D.) 

RAMSAY,  ALLAN,  was  bom  in  1685,  of  parents  of  the  humblest 
class,  at  a  small  hamlet  or  settlement  of  a  few  cottages  on  the  banks 
of  the  Olangonar,  a  tributary  of  the  Clyde,  among  the  hills  that 
divide  Clydesdale  and  Annandale.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been  a 
workman  in  Lord  Hopeton  s  lead-mines,  and  he  himself  to  have  been 
employed  when  a  child  as  a  washer  of  ore.  When  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Edinburgh,  about  the  beginning  of  tlie  last  century, 
Allan  was  apprenticed  to  a  barber ;  and  he  appears  to  have  followeid 
that  trade  for  some  years.  In  course  of  time  however  he  exchanged 
it  for  that  of  a  bookseller,  led  probably  by  a  taste  for  reading  which 
he  had  acquired.  He  seems  to  have  early  in  life  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity  as  a  boon  companion,  and  we  may  presume  that  it  was  in 
this  character  that  he  first  gave  proof  of  his  poetic  talents.  He 
gradually  however  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  both  in  the  literary  and  fashionable  circles  of 
the  Scottish  capital ;  and  in  1721  he  published  a  yolume  of  his  poems, 
which  was  very  favourably  reoeiyed  by  his  countrymen.  In  1724  he 
published  in  two  small  volumes  'The  Evergreen,  being  a  Collection  of 
Scots  Poems,  wrote  by  the  Ingenious  before  1600.'  The  materials  of 
this  collection  were^  chiefly  obtained  from  the  volume  called  the 
Bannatyne  Manuscript,  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  library;  but 
Ramsay,  who  had  littie  scholarship,  and  who  lived  in  a  very  uncritiod 
age  as  to  such  matters,  has  paid  no  attention  to  fidelity  in  making  his 
transcripts,  patching  and  renovating  the  old  verses  throughout  to  suit 
his  own  fancy.  *  The  Evergreen '  was  followed  the  same  year  by  'The 
Tea-Table  Miscellany,  or  a  Collection  of  Choice  Songs,  Scots  and 
English/  in  4  vols.,  which  has  been  often  reprinted.  This  collection, 
besides  many  new  verses  contributed  by  Ramsay  himself  and  some  of 
his  friends,  contains  numerous  old  Scottish  songs,  which,  he  observes 
in  bis  preface,  "have  been  done  time  out  of  mind,  and  only  wanted  to 
be  cleared  from  the  dross  of  blundering  transcribers  and  printers." 
His  scouring  however  went  the  length  in  many  cases  of  rubbing  away 
the  old  song  altogether;  and  his  substitutions  are  by  no  means  always 
a  compensation  for  what  he  thus  destroyed,  though  most  of  them  are 
clever  and  spirited,  and  have  acquired  general  currency  among  Scottish 
song-singers.  Ramsay  afterwards  wrote  many  more  verses  in  his  native 
dialect ;  but  his  only  two  original  performances  of  any  considerable 
pretension  are  his  comic  pastoral,  the  '  Qentle  Shepherd,'  published  in 
1729,  and  his  continuation  of  the  old  Scottish  poem  of  '  Christ's  Kirk 
on  the  Green.'    There  is  a  good  deal  of  rather  effective  though  coarse 


merriment  in  the  latter  attempt.  The  'Gentle  Shepherd'  is,  as  a 
whole,  not  yery  like  anything  else  that  Ramsay  has  written ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  for  the  notion  whidi  has  been  suggested* 
that  in  this  instance  he  fathered  the  production  of  some  other  writer. 
The  poem,  although  more  careful  and  elaborate  than  anything  else 
that  Ramsay  has  left  us,  is  not  without  the  wonted  qualities  of  his 
manner,  both  good  and  be^d.  It  has  no  more  elevation  and  refinement 
than  any  of  Ramsay's  other  works,  though  less  that  is  offensively 
coarse  or  boisterous  than  some  of  them ;  both  in  the  diction  and  the 
thought  it  flows  easily  and  smoothly ;  arid  though  there  are  not  many 
happy  touches,  and  no  daring  strokes,  there  is  a  general  truth  of 
painting  about  it  in  a  quiet  tone  which  is  very  soothing  and  agreeable. 
It  has  also  some  humour,  which  however  is  rather  elaborate  and 
constrained. 

Ramsay  died  in  1758,  leaving  a  son,  the  subject  of  the  following 
article,  who  acquired  distinction  as  a  portrait-painter. 

RAMSAY,  ALLAN,  the  son  of  Allan  Ramsay  the  poet,  was  bom  in 
1713,  at  Edinburgh.  Although  in  the  first  instance  self-taught,  he 
afterwards  studied  for  a  short  time  in  Italy  with  Solimena  and  F.  Fer- 
nandi,  called  ImperialL  After  practising  a  short  time  in  Edinburgh 
he  settled  in  London,  where  he  was  introduced  by  Lord  Bute  to 
George  III.  when  prince  of  Wales.  He  painted  two  portraits  of  the 
prince,  which  were  engraved,  one  by  Ryland  and  the  other  by  Wool- 
lett.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Shakelton,  in  1767,  Ramsay  succeeded 
him  as  principal  painter  to  the  king :  he  retained  the  place  until  his 
death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  died 
at  Dover,  August  10,  1784,  on  his  return  from  Roma  He  had  a 
daughter,  who  was  bom  in  Rome.  Ramsay,  though  not  a  good 
portrait-painter,  was  superior  to  the  generality  of  the  painters  before 
Reynolds.  Edwards  says  that  Ramsay  was  not  devoted  to  his  art ; 
he  allowed  literature  to  diride  much  of  his  time  with  it  He  was 
acquainted  with  Latin,  French,  and  Italian ;  and  in  his  latter  days 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
political  papers.  He  vras  twice  married:  his  second  vrife'was  a 
daughter  of  Sir  David  Lindsay.  His  son  and  daughter  survived  him : 
the  son  became  a  general  i^  the  British  army;  the  daughter  was 
married  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 

RAMSAY,  ANDREW  MICHAEL,  generally  known  as  the  ChevaUer 
Ramsay,  was  bom  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  in  1686.  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  theology.  The  distinction  he  obtained  as  a  scholar  pro- 
cured for  him  the  appointment  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Wemys  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Having  entertained  some 
doubts  respecting  the  tenets  of  the  Protestant  faith,  he  went  to  Holland 
for  the  purpose  of  yisiting  a  Protestant  divine  of  the  name  of  Poiret, 
who  had  obtained  a  certain  celebrity  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Quietist  party.  With  him  Ramsay  entered  into  a  religious  contro- 
yersy,  the  fruits  of  which  were  an  increase  of  his  doubts  and  even  an 
inclination  to  general  scepticiBm  on  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  determined  on  having  recourse  to 
F^n^lon,  who  was  at  that  time  residing  in  his  diocese  of  Cambray. 
F^ndlon  in  a  short  time  ndade  him  a  convert  to  the  Roman  faith.  He 
soon  became  the  disciple  of  Fdn^lon,  not  only  in  religious  matters, 
but  also  in  his  literary  taste  and  opinions.  His  writings  were  formed 
on  the  style  and  after  the  manner  of  his  great  master,  and  he  rapidly 
acquired  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language  as  to  become 
an  excellent  writer.  Some  of  his  earlier  productions  were  the  means 
of  obtaining  for  him  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Ch&teau 
Thierry  and  afterwards  to  the  Prince  of  Turenne ;  he  was  also  created 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Lasams.  His  reputation  induced  the 
Pretender,  in  1724,  to  invite  him  to  Rome,  and  to  entrust  him  with 
the  education  of  his  children.  He  reYnained  however  only  a  year  in 
that  city,  and  left  it  in  disgust  with  the  petty  intrigues  which  he  found 
to  form  the  principal  occupation  of  the  miniature  court  of  the  son  of 
the  exiled  king.  The  next  year  he  revisited  Scotland,  where  he 
remained  a  considerable  time,  which  he  employed  in  literary  labour. 
On  visiting  England  he  obtained,  through  tiie  influence  of  Dr.  Kin<?, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford ;  he  was 
also  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  After  his . 
return  to  France  he  was  appointed  intendant  to  the  Prince  of  Turenne, 
who  afterwards  became  the  Duke  of  Bouillon :  he  held  this  situation 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  St  Germain-en-laye,  May  6,  1743. 

The  writings  of  the  Chevalier  Ramsay  are  more  remarkable  for  the 
purity  of  their  style  and  the  perfect  knowledge  which  they  manifest 
of  the  French  language,  than  for  their  depth  or  originality  of  thought 
As  a  theologian  he  was  visionaiy  in  the  extreme,  and  his  orthodoxy, 
even  according  to  the  principles  of  the  church  he  had  adopted,  is  open 
to  considerable  suspicion.  It  is  said  to  be  fortunate  for  his  religious 
reputation  that  he  did  not  live  to  publish  some  philosophical  works 
which  he  was  preparing,  such  as  his  answer  to  Spinosa,  and  a  treatise 
on  the  Progress  of  Human  Understanding.  The  work  by  which  he 
is  best  known,  is  his  '  Voyages  de  Cyrus,'  a  somewhat  feeble  imitation 
of  the  Telemachus  of  F^n^lon.  The  character  of  Zarina  gave  consi- 
derable offence  to  the  Princess  de  Conti,  one  of  the  most  learned 
ladies  of  the  age,  who  imagined  that  she  was  pourtrayed  in  it.  There 
is  an  excellent  translation  of  that  work,  by  Hooke,  though  said  to 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  days  [HooKBy 
Nathanixl];  it  was  for  a  long  time  mistaken  "for  an  original. 
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the  general  belief  respecting  it  being  that  Ramny  had  written  the 
Voyages  of  Cyrus  in  English  as  well  as  in  French.  The  best  edition 
of  th9  French  is  that  of  *  Paris  et  Londres/  2  vols.  8yo,  1727.  The 
work  however  for  which  posterity  is  most  indebted  to  him  is  that 
entitled  *  L'Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Fran9ol8  de  Salignac  de  la  Motte 
F^n^lon/  Hague,  1728  ;  published  also  in  London  the  same  year.  His 
great  intimacy  with  Fdn^lon  has  made  us .  acquainted  with  many 
interesting  facts  of  his  private  life,  and  it  contains  a  valuable  record 
of  his  opinions.  His  other  published  writings  are — 1.  '  Discours  sur 
le  Po&me  ]6pique,'  originally  forming  the  preface  of  his  edition  of 
Telemachus,  in  1717.  2.  *  Essai  Philosophique  sur  le  Qouvernement 
Civil,'  London,  1721 ;  it  was  afterwards  reprinted  under  the  title 
*Easai  de  Politique.'  8.  <Histoire  de  Turenne,'  Paris,  1735,  2  voU 
8vo,  and  4  vols.  12mo.  With  some  affectation  in  the  style,  and  a 
redundancy  of  reflections,  this  history  possesses  much  merit  from  the 
precision  of  its  facts  and  the  lively  portraiture  of  its  characters.  4. 
*  Le  PSychomdtre,  ou  Reflexions  sur  les  diff^rens  Caract^res  de  1' Esprit, 
par  un  My  lord  Anglais.'  5.  A  posthumous  work  published  at  Glasgow 
in  1749,  2  vols.  12mo,  in  English,  entitled  *  Philosophical  Principles  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  explained  and  unfolded  in  a  Geometrical 
Order.' 

RAMSDEN,  JESSE,  was  bom  at  Salterhebble,  near  Halifax,  York- 
shire, 1785.  He  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper.  When  nine  years  old 
ho  was  admitted  into  the  free  grammar-school  of  Halifax ;  and  after 
attending  there  for  about  three  years,  he  was  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  an  uncle,  who  resided  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire.  By  him 
he  was  sent  to  a  school  conducted  by  Mr.  Hall,  a  clergyman,  who  was 
in  repute  as  a  teacher  of  the  mathematics,  and  under  whom  he  attained 
to  some  proficiency  in  geometry  and  algebra.  His  studies  were  inter- 
rupted by  his  father  apprenticing  him  to  a  cloth  worker  at  Halifax. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  we  find  him  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  cloth 
warehouse  in  London,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  till  1757-58, 
when  his  predilection  for  other  pursuits  led  him  to  bind  himself  for 
four  years  to  a  working  mathematical  and  philosophical  instrument 
maker,  named  Barton,  in  Denmark  Courts  Strand.*  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  his  term,  he  engaged  himself  as  assistant  to  a  workman,  named 
Cole,  at  a  salary  of  twelve  shillings  a  week  ,*  but  this  connection  was 
of  short  duration.  He  then  commenced  working  on  his  own  account, 
and  his  skill  as  an  engraver  and  divider  gradually  recommended  him 
to  the  employ  of  the  leading  instrument  makers,  more  particularly 
Naime,  Sisson,  Adams,  and  Dollond.  Ramsden  subsequently  married 
Dollond's  daughter,  and  he  received  with  her  a  part  of  Mr.  Dollond's 
patent  right  in  achromatic  telescopes.  His  occupation  afforded  him 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  defective  construction  of  the 
sextants  then  in  use,  the  indications  of  which,  as  had  been  pointed 
out  by  Lalande,  could  not  be  relied  on  within  five  minutes  of  a  degree, 
and  might  therefore  leave  a  doubt  in  the  determination  of  the  longi- 
tude amounting  to  fifty  nautical  leagues.  The  improvements  intro- 
duced by  Ramsden  are  said  by  Piazzi  to  have  reduced  the  limits  of 
error  to  thirty  seconds.  ('  Account  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Rams- 
den '  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  Lalande,  and  published  by  him  in 
'Journal  des  Sgavans,'  November  1788,  p. .744.)  This  circumstance, 
added  to  the  cheapness  of  his  instruments,  which  were  sold  for  about 
two-thirds  the  price  charged  by  other  makers,  soon  produced  a  demand 
which,  even  with  the  assistance  of  numerous  hands,  he  found  difficulty 
in  supplying.  In  his  workshops  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour 
was  carried  out  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  a  proportionate  dexterity 
was  acquired  by  the  workmen  ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  in  none  of  these, 
even  the  most  subordinate,  and  least  of  all  in  the  higher  departments, 
did  the  skill  of  the  workmen  surpass  that  of  Ramsden  himself.  His 
attention  was  incessantly  directed  to  new  improvements  and  further 
simplification,  tbe  result  of  which  was  the  invention  ot  a  dividing- 
machine,  for  the  graduation  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments. The  date  of  this  invention  is  prior  to  the  year  1766.  At  first 
it  had  many  imperfections ;  but  by  repeated  efforts  of  ingenuity 
throughout  a  period  of  ten  years  they  were  successfully  removed.  In 
1777  it  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  by  Dr.  Shepherd,  and  by  them  a  premium  of 
615^  was  paid  to  the  author,  upon  his  engaging  to  divide  '  sextants  at 
six,  and  octants  at  three  shillings,  for  other  mathematical  instrument 
miners.'  A  description  of  the  machine  was  immediately  published, 
by  order  of  the  Board,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Maskelyne  (Lond., 
1777,  4ta),  and  was  shortly  after  translated  into  French  by  Lalande. 
A  duplicate  of  the  machine  itself  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  by 
the  president,  Boohard  de  Saron,  and  introduced  into  France  concealed 
in  the  support  of  a  table  made  for  that  purpose.  (Weiss,  'Biog. 
Univers.')  As  early  as  1788  no  less  than  988  sextants  and  octants 
had  issued  from  Ramsden's  workshop.  In  1799  the  description  of 
another  machine  oonstruoted  by  Ramsden  for  dividing  straight  luies 
by  means  of  a  screw  was  also  published  by  order  of  the  Board :  but 
this  invention  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  much  practical  use. 
It  was  however  in  the  construction  of  many  of  a  larger  class  of  astro- 
nomical instruments  that  Ramsden  acquired  most  reputation,  though 
they  were  probably  least  productive  of  pecuniary  gain.  The  theodolite 
employed  by  General  Roy  in  the  Ekiglish  Survey  was  hiade  by 
Ramsden,  and  no  instrument  of  the  kind  that  had  been  previously 
made  would  bear  comparison  with  it  A  similar  remark  is  applicable 
to  the  equatorial  constructed  for  Sir  George  Schuckburgh,  which  was 


also  the  largest  that  had  then  been  attempted.  Ramsden  took  out  a 
patent  for  his  new  equatorial,  and  a  description  of  it  was  published  by 
the  Hon.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Bute ;  but  his 
inventive  genius  seldom  permitted  him  to  construct  two  instruments 
alike.  His  telescopes,  erected  at  the  observatories  of  Blenheim, 
Mannheim,  Dublin,  Paris,  and  Gotha,  were  remarkable  for  the  supe- 
riority of  their  object-glasses ;  and  in  his  mural  quadrants^  furnished 
to  the  observatories  of  Padua  and  Vilna,  Dr.  Maskelyne  was  unable  to 
detect  an  error  amounting  to  two  seconds  and  a  hal^  a  d^ree  of 
accuracy  which  was  then  a  matter  of  admiration  among  astronomers. 
Ramsden  however  always  recommended  that  the  mural  quadrant 
should  be  superseded  by  a  mural  circle ;  and  the  circles  erected  in  the 
observatories  of  Palermo  and  Dublin,  the  first  of  which  was  of  five 
and  the  latter  of  twelve  feet  diameter,  were  constructed  by  him  in 
accordance  with  this  recommendation. 

Among  Ramsden's  minor  inventions  and  improvements  may  be 
enumerated  his  catoptric  and  dioptric  micrometers  (described  in  the 
'  Phil.  Trans.,'  1779),  the  former  of  which  was  an  improvement  upon 
that  of  Bougier ;  optigraph ;  dynamometer  (for  measurmg  the  magni- 
fying powers  of  telescopes);  barometer;  electrical  machine;  mano- 
meter ;  assay-balance ;  level ;  pyrometer ;  and  the  method  introduced 
by  him  for  correcting  the  aberrations  of  sphericity  and  refrangibility 
in  compound  eye-glasses.    {*  PhiL  Trana,'  1788.) 

Ramsden  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Roysl  Society  in  1786.  In 
1794  a  similar  compliment  was  paid  him  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
St.  Petersburg ;  and  the  following  year  the  Copley  medal  was  awarded 
to  him  by  the  Royal  Society,  in  testimony  of  the  importance  of  his 
various  inventions.  By  this  time  his  health  had  become  much  impaired 
by  his  ardent  devotion  to  his  profession.  In  1800  he  was  advised  to 
visit  Brighton,  where  he  died,  on  the  5th  of  November  of  that  year. 
From  1766  to  1774  his  shop  and  residence  was  in  the  Hay  market ;  but 
in  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Piccadilly,  where  his  business  con- 
tinued to  be  conducted  after  his  decease. 

In  his  habits  we  are  told  that  he  was  temperate  to  abstemiousness, 
and  that  for  many  years  he  restricted  himself  to  very  few  hours  of 
repose.  Most  of  the  time  that  he  could  spare  from  the  immediate 
duties  of  his  profession  was  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  the  works  of 
science  and  literature.  His  memory  was  remarkably  retentive,  and  at 
an  advanced  age  he  made  himself  sufficiently  master  of  the  French 
language  to  read  Moli^re  and  Boileau.  The  fortune  of  which  he  died 
possessed  was  not  considerable,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  was  directed 
by  his  will  to  be  distributed  among  his  workmen. 

RAMUS,  PETER  (PIERRE  DE  LA  RAM^E),  was  bom  in  a 
village  in  Picardy,  in  1502  according  to  one  account,  and  in  1515 
according  to  another.  His  parents  were  extremely  poor,  and  the  future 
philosopher  was  set  when  a  boy  to  tend  sheep.  Disgusted  with  this 
employment,  he  ran  away  from  his  parents  to  Pari&  After  some  time, 
and  after  he  had  encountered  much  misery,  one  of  his  uncles  offered 
some  pecuniary  assistance,  and  Ramus  now  entered  the  College  of 
Navarre  as  a  servant.  He  made  great  progress  in  all  studies,  with 
very  little  assistance  from  masters.  At  the  completion  of  his  course, 
when  he  presented  himself  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  under- 
took as  an  exercise  what  then  seemed  the  almost  impious  task  of 
showing  that  Aristotle  was  not  infallible.  The  exercise  was  adjudged 
successful,  and  Ramus  henceforth  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  as  to  the  object  of  his  life.  In  1548  he  published 
his  new  system  of  logic,  with  strictures  on  the  logic  of  Aristotle.  The 
publication  of  this  work  exposed  him  to  great  obloquy.  He  was 
charged  with  impiety  and  sedition,  and  with  a  desire  to  overthrow 
all  science  and  religion  through  the  medium  of  an  attack  on  Aristotle. 
On  the  report  of  an  irregular  tribunal  appointed  to  consider  the  charges 
made  against  him,  the  king  ordered  his  works  to  be  suppressed,  and 
forbade  his  teaching  or  writing  against  Aristotle  on  pain  of  corporal 
punishment.  Ramus  now  turned  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  to 
prepare  an  edition  of  Eudid.  Shortly  afterwards  he  began  a  course  of 
lectmres  on  rhetoric  at  the  College  of  Presles,  the  plague  having  driven 
away  numbers  of  students  from  Paris.  He  was  named  principal  of 
this  college,  and  the  Sorbonne  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  eject  him 
on  the  ground  of  the  royal  prohibitory  decree.  This  decree  was 
cancelled  in  1545  through  the  influence  of  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine, 
to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  edition  of  Euclid.  He  now  began  a 
course  of  mathematics  in  Paris.  In  1551  he  was  named  by  the  king 
(Henri  II.)  professor  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  in  the  College  of 
France.  During  the  next  ten  years  he  published  a  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  grammar,  and  several  treatises  on  mathematics,  logic,  and 
rhetoric.  Ramus  had  embraced  Protestantism,  and  now  shortly  again 
brought  upon  himself  g^reat  trouble  by  the  Ecal  with  which  he  advo- 
cated the  new  doctrines.  Charles  IX.  offered  him  an  asylum  at 
Fontainebleau ;  but,  while  he  was  absent  from  home,  his  house  was 
pillaged  and  his  library  destroyed.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1563,  and 
resumed  possession  of  his  royal  chair.  Civil  troubles  again  drove  him 
away  from  Paris,  and  in  1568  he  asked  permission  to  travel  He  went 
to  Germany,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  honour.  He  gave 
lectures  on  mathematics  at  Heidelberg,  and  while  in  this  town  he 
nude  public  profession  of  Protestantism.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
Paris  he  fell  a  victim  in  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  1572. 

Although  Ramus  had  many  merits  as  a  philosopher,  and  did  much 
good  by  his  opposition  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  which  then 
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Arts,  the  poAt  previoualy  held  by  Quatrem^  de  Quinoy ;  and,  like 
his  predecessor,  he  oomposed  a  large  number  of  official  ^loges  and 
resumes.  In  1840  appeared  bis  'Mdmoires  de  Numismatique  et 
d' Antiquity/  4to;  in  the  same  year  'Lettree  Aroh^ologiques  surla 
Peinture  des  Qrecs ; '  and  in  1846,  '  Choix  de  Peintores  de  PompeL' 
His  last  work  of  importance—one  wbich  he  describes  in  the  intro- 
duction as  having  for  its  object  "  to  direct  the  investigations  of  the 
mythographists  and  antiquaries  of  the  present  day  to  the  only  course 
wbicb,  I  belieye,  will  prove  fruitful  in  new  discoveries — the  relationship 
between  Greece  and  Asia" — was  entitled  'M^moires  d'Arcb^ologie 
compart  Asiatique,  Orecque,  et  £tru8que/  but  only  one  part  was 
publii^ed  (in  1848),  and  tbat,  though  a  bulky  4to  volume  of  404  pages, 
is  wholly  occupied  with  the  '  Premier  M^moire  sur  I'Hercule  Assyrien 
et  Pheniden  coosid^r^  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  THercule  Grec.'  Except 
some  controversial  letters  directed  to  M.  Camot,  referring  to  some 
charges  brought  against  him  in  respect  of  his  official  conduct,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  issued  subsequently  any  separate  publicationa  He 
died  on  the  6th  of  July  1854.  An  English  translation  of  his  '  Lectures 
on  Ancient  Art/  by  H.  M.  Westropp,  was  published  in  1854. 

RAPHAEL.    [Rapfaelle.] 

RAPI^N,  PAUL  DE,  a  younger  son  of  Jacques  de  Rapiu,  Sieur  of 
Thoyras,  was  bom  at  Castrss,  in  1661,  of  a  Protestant  family,  which 
came  originally  from  Savoy.  He  studied  in  the  Protestant  college  of 
Saumor,  and  tuEterwards  entered  the  profession  of  the  law.  But  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIY.  in  1686  drove  him 
from  his  native  country,  and  he  went  first  to  England,  and  afterwards 
to  Holland,  where  he  entered  the  service  of  William  of  Nassau  as  a 
volunteer.  He  accompanied  William  to  England  in  1688,  was  made 
an  officer  in  an  English  regiment,  served  in  Ireland  under  General 
Douglss,  and  was  wounded  at  Limerick.  Not  long  after  he  was 
appointed  travelling  tutor  to  the  young  Duke  of  Portland,  with  whom 
he  spent  several  years.  Having  completed  his  engagement,  he  retired 
with  his  wife  first  to  the  Hague^  and  aftenvards,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  to  Wesel,  where  he  commenced  his  great  work,  the  '  History 
of  England/  which  occupied  him  for  seventeen  years.  The  application 
requisite  for  this  undertaking  is  said  to  have  exhausted  his  frame,  and 
he  died  at  Wesel  in  1725.  His  work  is  entitled  '  Histoire  d'Angleterre 
depuis  TEstabliBsement  des  Remains  jusqu'  Ik  la  Mort  de  Charles  I.,' 
8  vols.  4to,  La  Haye,  1724,  and  foil.  It  was  continued  by  others  down 
to  the  accession  of  George  II.  The  work  was  translated  into  Eoglish 
by  Nicholas  TindaL  This  translation  went  through  various  editions ; 
that  of  1757-59  oonsists  of  21  vols.  8vo,  and  is  enriched  with  additional 
notes  and  a  biography  of  Rapin.  Rapin  writes  with  spirit  and  ease  : 
he  quotes  his  authorities;  and  his  work  was  the  only  complete  history 
of  England  existing  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  Rapin  wrote  also 
a  '  Dissertation  sur  Ics  Whigs  et  les  Torys.' 

RA'SARIUS,  or,  more  properly,  GlAMBATTISTA  RASARIO,  an 
Italian  physician,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  in  1517,  in  the  province 
of  Novara,  in  the  Sardinian  territories.  After  having  studied  at  Idilan 
and  Pavia,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University 
of  Padua.  Upon  his  return  to  Milan  his  learning  soon  gained  him  so 
great  a  reputation  that  the  republic  of  Venice  invited  him  to  their 
city,  where  he  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  the  Greek  language  for 
two-and-twenty  years.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence, 
particularly  on  occasion  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  1571,  when,  at  the 
command  of  Uie  doge,  and  with  a  very  short  time  for  preparation,  he 
pronounced  in  the  church  of  St  Mark  a  public  oration  that  has  been 
s>everal  times  printed.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  the  pope, 
Pius  IV.,  made  him  the  ofier  of  some  good  appointments;  but  he 
chose  rather  to  accept  the  office  of  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Pavia, 
where  he  died  about  four  yeai-s  after,  in  1578,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 
His  works  coDsisted  principally  of  editions  and  translations  of  vaiious 
Greek  writers,  such  as,  *  Qaleni  Comment  in  Hippoor.  libr.  ii.  et  vi. 
Morb.  Popular.,  De  Alimentis,  et  De  Humoribus,'  Csssaraugustsd 
(SaragosBa),  4to,  1567 ;  '  Oribasii  qua9  restont  Omnia,  Tribus  Tomis 
digests,'  8vo,  Basil,  1557 ;  'Georgii  Pachymeris  Epitome  Logica)  Aris- 
totelis,'  8vo,  Paris,  1547 ;  '  G.  Paohym.  in  Univ.  Aristot  Disserend. 
Artem  Epitome/  with  ^Ammonius  in  Porphyr.  Inst/  fol.,  Lugd, 
1.547;  'Xenocrates  de  Alimento  ex  Aquatihbu^'  in  Fabridi  'BibL 
Gr./  torn,  ix.,  pp.  454-474;  'Joannis  Grammatici  (sive  Philoponi), 
Comment,  in  primos  iv.  Aristot.  de  Natural!  Auscult.  Libros,'  foL, 
Venet,  1558. 

BASIS,  or  rather  AR-RA'ZI',  is  the  patronymic  of  a  celebrated 
Arabian  writer,  whose  entire  name  was  Ahmed  Ibn  Mohammed  Ibn- 
M4aa.  He  was  denominated  Ar-r^i  because  his  family  was  from  Ray, 
a  province  of  Persia.  He  was  bom  at  Cordova  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  of  the  Hejira  (a.d.  864-870).  His  father,  Mohammed 
Ibn-Mtisa,  who  was  a  native  of  Persia  and  a  wealthy  merchant,  was  in 
the  habit  of  travelling  yearly  to  Spain  with  drugs  and  other  produce 
of  the  East  Being  a  man  of  some  learning  and  ability,  he  met  with 
great  favour  and  protection  from  the  sultans  of  the  house  of  Merwan, 
who  then  reigned  in  Cordova ;  and  in  one  of  his  visits  was  prevailed 
upon  to  settle  in  tiiat  capital,  where  he  filled  offices  of  trust,  being 
employed  in  various  embaesies.  He  died  in  the  month  of  RabM-akhar, 
A.U.  273  (October,  a.d.  886).  His  son  Ahmed  when  still  young  wrote 
some  poems,  which  he  dedicated  to  Abdu-r-rahman  III.,  sultan  of 
Cordova.  He  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  early  acquirements  in 
Ihsology  oud  jurisprudence,  on  which  sciences  he  is  said  te  have  left 


several  excellent  treatises :  but  it  is  in  his  capacity  of  royal  historio- 
grapher that  Ar-rdzi  gained  most  renown.  Besides  many  historical 
works,  the  titles  of  wbich  have  not  reached  us,  he  wrote  a  very 
voluminous  history  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs,  together 
with  a  geographical  description  of  that  country,  and  a  few  interesting 
details  on  its  natural  productions,  industry,  commerce,  &c.  He  wrote 
likewise  a  history  of  Mohammedan  Spain  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Beni-Umeyyah,  and  a  topographical  description  of  Cordova,  the  seat 
of  their  empire.  There  is  also  a  genealogical  history  by  him  of  all  the 
Arabian  tribes  who  settled  in  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  oi 
soon  after  it  A  portion  of  the  first-mentioned  historical  work  was 
translated  into  Spanish  about  the  end  of  the  13th  century  by  a  con- 
verted Moor  named  Mohammed,  and  by  Gil  Perez,  a  chaplain  to  King 
Dinis  of  Portugal,  by  whose  orders  the  version  was  made.  Both  Casiri 
('  Bib.  Ar.  Hisp.  Eac.,'  vol  ii.,  p.  329)  and  Coude  {*  Hist  de  la  Dom./ 
Yol.  L,  p.  9)  havo  asserted,  without  the  least  foundation,  that  the 
'  HiBtoria  del  Moro  Rasis  '—for  such  is  the  title  of  the  Spanish  version 
— is  apocryphal ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work,  though 
containing  numerous  interpolations  and  abounding  with  blunders,  like 
most  translations  from  eastern  languages  made  during  the  middle 
ages,  is  an  authentic  one.  There  is  a  manuscript  of  the  history  of 
Ar-r^  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  The  year  of  Ar-rdzl's 
death  is  not  known ;  but  as  his  history  falls  luther  short  of  the  reign 
of  Abdu*r-rahmdn,  whose  historiographer  he  was,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  he  died  before  iuB.  350  (a.d.  961),  the  date  of  that 
sovereign's  death. 

RASK,  RASMUS  CHRISTIAN,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
linguists  of  modem  times,  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  November  1787, 
at  Brendekilde,  near  Odense,  in  the  island  of  Fyen,  or  Funen,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark.  His  parents  were  very  poor  people,  but  the 
boy's  talents  and  inclinations  procured  him  friends  who  afforded  him 
the  means  of  prosecuting  his  favourite  studies  in  the  University  of 
Copenhagen.  He  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Iceland,  and  also 
made  journeys  to  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Russia  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  his  knowledge  of  languages,  for  wbich  he  had  a  very  extra- 
ordinary talent  In  1808  he  obtained  a  situation  connected  with  the 
university  library  at  Copenhagen,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity by  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  most  ancient  documents 
of  northem  history  and  literature.  His  knowledge  of  languages  led 
him  to  devote  himself  to  comparative  philology,  to  search  after  the 
connecting  links  and  trace  them  to  their  common  origin ;  and  in  order 
to  complete  this  branch  of  study,  he  undertook  in  1817,  with  the 
support  of  the  Danish  government,  a  journey  to  Russia,  whence  he 
proceeded  in  1819  to  Persia.  He  made  some  stay  at  Teheran,  Perae- 
polis,  and  Shiras,  and  in  1820  went  to  India,  whence  he  retumed 
in  1822  to  his  native  country.  In  this  expedition  he  had  purchased 
for  the  Copenhagen  library  113  ancient  and  rare  oriental  manuscripts, 
among  which  those  in  the  Pali  language  were  the  most  valuable. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  was  invited  to  a  professorship  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  but  as  he  declined  the  offer,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  history  of  literature  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
The  king  had  promised  him  his  support,  if  Rask  would  prosecute  his 
oriental  studies,  bub  for  some  time  he  neglected  them,  and  devoted  his 
time  to  an  analysis  of  the  Danish  language.  In  1827,  however,  he 
retumed  to  lus  oriental  pursuits,  and  wrote  on  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 
chronology,  and  on  the  age  and  authenticity  of  the  Zend  a  Vesta.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  become  president  of  the  Icelandic  society  of 
literature,  and  of  the  society  for  the  investigation  of  northern  anti- 
quities, and  he  took  an  active  port  in  the  management  and  editorship 
of  the  journals  of  these  societies.  At  the  same  time  he  was  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  an  Armenian  Dictionary,  an  Italian,  Low  Ger- 
man, and  English  Grammar.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
oriental  languages  and  chief  librarian  of  the  university  library. 
Henceforth  his  attention  was  engaged  almost  exclusively  by  the  eastern 
languages,  but  his  edition  of  *  Lockman's  Fables,'  Copenhagen,  1832, 
shows  that  his  knowledge  of  Arabic  was  very  deficient ;  and  it  may  be 
said  in  general  that,  as  far  as  the  oriental  languages  are  conoemed,  he 
had  more  skill  in  general  comparisons  and  investigations  of  their 
grammatical  structure  than  an  exact  knowledge  of  any  particular 
language.  His  works  show  that  there  was  scarcely  a  language  worth 
studying  of  which  he  had  not  some  knowledge :  and  all  the  civilised 
languages  of  Europe  were  almost  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own  mother- 
tongue,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  northem  languages  is  unrivalled. 
He  died  at  Copenhagen  on  the  14th  of  November  1832,  and  his 
numerous  manuscripts  relating  to  philology  were  given  up  by  his 
relatives  to  the  king's  library  at  Copenhagen. 

The  prmcipal  works  of  Rask  are — 1, '  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Icelandic  and  Ancient  Northem  Languages,'  Copenhagen,  1811 ; 
2,  an  '  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,'  Stockholm,  1817,  one  of  his  best  works, 
has  been  translated  into  German  and  English ;  3, '  Investigations  con- 
cerning the  Origin  of  the  Ancient  Northem  or  Icelandic  Language/ 
Copenhagen,  1814 ;  4,  An  edition  of  Bjdm  Haldorsen's  '  Icelandic  Dic- 
tionary,' Copenhagen,  1 814 ;  5,  A '  Spanish  Grammar/  Copenhagen,  1 824 ; 
6,  A  *  Frisian  Grammar,'  Copenhagen,  1825 ;  7, '  An  Attempt  to  reduce 
the  Orthography  of  the  Danish  Language  to  Principles,'  Copenhagen, 
182  6,  is  a  strange  work,  in  which  Rask  attempted  to  introduce  a  complete 
reform  in  Danish  orthography.  He  did  not  suoceed  in  his  attempt^ 
but  the  werk  is  full  ef  the  meat  estraerdinary  linguistic  learning* 
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S.  '  Oo  the  Age  and  Authenticity  of  the  Zend-ayesta,'  Copenhagen, 
1826,  was  translated  into  German  by  F.  H.  von  der  Hagen,  Berlin,  1826 ; 
d.  A  small '  (Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Aora  Language/  In  the 
last  year  of  his  life  he  finished  a  very  complete  '  Grammar  of  the 
Language  of  Lapland.'  A  number  of  essays  on  linguistio  subjects 
app^md  in  yarious  journals,  and  in  Vater  s  '  YergleiohungBtafeln ' 
there  is  one  on  'Die  Thrakische  Spraohlasse,'  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance and  interest  Comparative  philology  is  greatly  indebted  to  Rask ; 
for  he  was  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  connection  between  the 
ancient  northern  and  Gothic  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Lithuanian, 
Slavonic,  Greek,  and  Latin  on  the  other  hand. 

•RASPAIL,  FRANgOIS-VlNCENT,  is  almost  equally  well  known 
in  the  departments  of  science  and  of  French  politics.  He  was  bora  at 
Carpentras,  in  the  department  of  Vancluse,  on  January  29, 1794.  He 
very  early  evinced  a  decided  inclination  for  the  study  of  botany  and 
chemistry,  in  both  of  which  he  made  observations  that  were  commu- 
nicated to  and  inserted  in  the  scientific  journals  of  France.  In  1825 
he  became  editor  of  the  natural  history  department  of  the  '  Bulletin 
des  Sciences.'  In  1829,  in  conjunction  with  Saigey,  he  commenced 
the  '  Annales  des  Sciences  d'Observation,'  but  which  was  given  up  in 
the  following  year  for  want  of  support  His  strong  politics^  feelings 
however  had  been  displayed  even  earlier,  and  in  1822  he  had  published 

*  Salute  Libert^  I  ton  nom  n'est  pas  blaspheme,'  and  the  revolution  of 
July  1880  gave  his  mind  a  decided  bias.  He  took  an  active  part 
against  Charles  X.,  he  fought  at  the  barricades,  inscribed  his  name  as  a 
member  of  the  artillery  brigade  of  the  National  Guard,  and  supported 
republican  principles  with  all  his  might.  The  elevation  of  Louis- 
Philippe  to  the  throne  was  consequently  disagreeable  to  Haspail,  who 
opposed  the  government  measures  generally,  and  wrote  articles  in  the 

*  IVibune,'  for  which  at  length  he  was  prosecuted,  and  sentenced  to 
six  months*  imprisonment  After  his  release  he  was  again  arrested  in 
1834  as  a  member  of  illegal  associations,  but  as  nothing  could  be 
proved  against  him  he  was  quickly  set  at  liberty,  and  he  then  became 
chief  editor  of  the  '  Refonnateur,'  which  however  had  but  a. short 
existence.  During  these  eventful  periods  he  by  no  means  neglected 
bis  scientific  labours.  In  1881-82  he  published  in  5  vols,  his  *  Cours 
£l^mentaire  d'Agricultiue  et  d'^oonomie  Kurale,*  an  excellent  work ; 
in  1883  his  '  Syst^me  de  Chimie  Organique,'  in  which  he  recommended 
microscopic  as  well  as  chemical  investigations  into  organic  objects, 
and  which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Henderson ;  and  in 
1837  'Syst^me  de  Physiologic  v^g^tale  et  de  botanique.'  Besides 
some  occasional  political  pamphlets  he  wrote,  in  1839,  'Lettres  sur 
lea  Prisons  de  Paris/  In  1843  he  published  'Histoire  Naturelle  de  la 
Santd  et  de  la  Maladie  chez  les  Vdg^taux  et  chez  les  Animauz  en 
gdn^ral  et  en  particulier  chez  I'Homme ;  servire  de  formule  pour  une 
nouvelle  Methode  de  Traitement  hygi^nique  et  curatif;'  second 
edition,  enhuged,  in  3  vols.,  1846.     In  1846  also  he  published  a 

*  Manuel  Annuaire  de  la  Sant^,  ou  Hdd^ine,  et  Pharmacie  Domes- 
tique.'  A  translation  of  this  was  published  in  English  in  1853,  under 
the  title  of  '  Domestic  Medicine,  or  Plain  Instructions  in  the  Art  of 
Preserving  and  Restoring  Health  by  simple  and  efficient  means,  edited 
by  G.  L.  Strauss.'  Some  of  the  directions  for  preserving  health  are 
judicious  enough,  but  the  great  remedy  was  camphor,  exhibited  in 
various  forms,  and  especially  as  what  were  termed  cigarettes.  Raspail 
sold  his  medicaments  in  the  form  in  which  our  quack  medicines  are 
sold,  that  is,  in  packets,  with  the  vendor^s  signature,  and  an  action 
was  brought  against  him  for  transgressing  the  etiquette  of  the  medical 
profession.  It  was  instituted  by  Fouquier,  physician  to  the  king,  and 
Orfila,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine.  Raspail  pleaded  that  he  was 
not  a  physician,  but  the  inventor  of  certain  medicines,  and  did  not 
therefore  require  a  diploma  to  practise.  He  was  however  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  a  small  fine.  On  the  occurrence  of  the  coup-d'itat  in 
1852  he  took  a  decided  part  against  Louis  Napoleon,  and  was  conse- 
quently imprisoned.  While  in  confinement  at  Doullens,  his  wife  died 
on  March  8, 1853,  and  occasion  was  taken  of  her  funeral  to  give  a  mani- 
festation of  republican  feeling  and  of  admiration  for  his  consistency, 
by  a  procession  exceeding  20,000  persons,  who  followed  the  body  to 
its  place  of  interment  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise.  On  his 
release  M.  Raspail  retired  to  Belgium.  Two  biographies  of  him  have 
been  published  :  'Biographic  de  F.  V.  Raspail,'  by  C.  Marchal,  Paris, 
1848,  and  '  Notice  Biographique  sur  le  Citoyen  F.  V.  Raspail.' 

RASTALL,  or  RASTELL,  JOHN,  one  of  oar  early  printers,  is 
said  by  Bale  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  London,  and  by  Pits  a  native  of 
that  city.  Wood  says  he  was  educated  in  grammar  and  philosophy  at 
Oxford,  and  returning  to  London,  set  up  the  trade  of  printing.  The 
first  work  which  bears  his  name  as  printer,  with  a  date,  was  published 
in  1517,  the  last  in  1583.  There  are  numerous  others  without  datea 
His  residenoe  was  at  the  sign  of  the  Mermaid,  at  Paul's  Gate  next 
Cheapside.  He  married  Elizabeth,  sister  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  with 
whom  Herbert  supposes  he  became  intimate  in  consequence  of  being 
employed  to  print  Sir  Thomas's '  Dyalogue  on  the  Worship  of  Images 
and  Bieliques,'  published  in  1529;  but^  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  his 
eldest  son  was  bom  in  1528. 

Bale  and  Pits  ascribe  the  authorship  of  various  works  to  John  Rastall; 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  his  '  Anglorum  Regum  Chronicon,  or 
Pastymeof  People,' a  work  of  extreme  rarity,  reprinted  in  1811  in 
the  'Collection  of  English  Chronldes.'  He  translated  from  French 
into  English  the  Abridgment  of  the  Statutes  before  the  reign  of 
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Henry  VII.,  and  also  abridged  those  of  that  reign  which  were  made  in 
Bnglbh,  as  likewise  thoee  of  Henry  YIIL,  including  the  twenty-third 
and  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.  He  also  compiled  several  law-books. 
Of  these,  his  '  Exposition  of  Law  Terms  and  the  Nature  of  Writs,*  and 
the  book  called  '  Rastall's  Entries,'  continued  long  in  uscb  He  became 
a  convert  to  the  Reformed  religion  by  means  of  a  controversy  with 
John  Frith.  Rastall  published  *  Three  Dialogues,'  the  last  of  which 
treats  of  puiigatory,  and  was  answered  by  Frith.  On  this,  RastaU 
wrote  his  '  Apology  against  John  Frith,'  which  the  latter  answered 
with  such  strength  of  argument  as  to  make  a  convert  of  his  opponent 
Rastall  ahM>  wrote  a  book  called  '  The  Church  of  John  Rastall,'  which 
was  placed  in  the  list  of  prohibited  books  published  by  Bishop  Bonner, 
annexed  to  his  injunctions,  in  1542.  He  died  at  London  io  1536, 
leaving  two  sons,  William  (noticed  below),  and  John,  who  became 
afterwards  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

RASTALL,  WILLIAM,  son  of  the  above,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1508,  and  about  1525  was  sent  to  Oxford,  which  he  left  without  taking 
a  degree,  and  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn  for  the  study  of  law.  In  the 
first  of  Edward  YL  he  became  autumn  or  summer  reader  of  Lincoln's 
Inn ;  but  on  the  change  of  religion  he  retired  with  his  wife  to  Louvsin, 
whence  he  returned  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary.  In  1554  he  was 
made  a  serjeant-at-law.  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  prosecution 
of  heretics,  and  in  1588,  a  little  before  Mary's  death,  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  Queen  Elizabeth  renewed  his  patent  as  justice^ 
but  he  preferred  retiring  to  Louvain,  where  he  died  August  27, 1565. 
From  1530  to  1584  (Dibdin,  in  his  edition  of  Herbert's  *  Ames,'  thinks 
till  1554),  William  Rastall  carried  on  the  business  of  a  printer,  in 
conjunction  with  his  practice  as  a  lawyer.  When  Justice  Rastall  he 
published  '  A  Collection  of  the  Statutes  in  Force  and  Use,'  in  1557. 

RASTOPCHIN.    [RosTOPCHiN.] 

RAUCH,  CHRISTIAN,  an  eminent  German  sculptor,  was  bom  at 
Arolsen  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  on  the  2nd  of  January  1777. 
He  early  showed  an  aptness  for  art,  and  received  instructions  in  it  horn 
the  sculptor  Professor  Ruhl  of  Cassel.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  went 
to  Berlin,  having  being  presented  to  an  office  in  the  court  of  the 
Queen  of  Prussia ;  but  his  spare  hours  were  all  devoted  to  art.  He 
here  secured  the  friendship  of  Count  Sandrecky  with  whom  he  set 
out  in  1804  on  a  tour  through  a  part  of  France  to  Gtenoa,  and  thence 
to  Rome.  There  with  the  advice  and  aid  of  William  von  Humboldt, 
then  Prassian  minister  in  that  dty,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  antioue,  while  he  availed  himself  of  the  friendly  instmc- 
tion  of  the  chief  living  sculptors,  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen.  After  a 
due  probation  he  produced  several  original  works,  among  others, 
bassi-rilievi  of '  Hippolitus  and  Phsdra ; '  a  '  Mars  and  Venus  wounded 
by  Diomedes ; '  a  '  Child  praying,'  &c.  But  he  began  still  more  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  line  to  which  he  has  continued  to  owe 
Ms  chief  celebrity,  that  of  portraiture;  besides  abundant  private 
patronage,  he  received  from  the  King  of  Prussia  commissions  to 
execute  a  colossal  bust  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  a  life  size  bust  of 
the  queen ;  and  from  the  King  of  Bavaria,  a  bust  of  Rafael  Mengs. 
In  1811  he  was  recalled  to  Berlin,  to  execute  a  monumental  statue  of 
the  Queen  Louise.  His  design  was  approved,  and  his  health  having 
failed  he  was  permitted  to  proceed  to  Carrara  to  complete  the  work, 
which  he  did  in  1813,  in  a  style  that  secured  his  reputation.  He  then 
went  on  to  Rome  where  he  remained  till  1822,  when  he  returned  to 
Berlin,  where  he  has  'since  resided.  During  his  second  residence  in 
Rome  Rauch  was  chiefly  engaged  on  busts  and  statues ;  he  executed 
for  the  King  of  Prussia,  besides  a  marble  statue  of  the  king  himself, 
monumental  statues  of  Generals  Bulow  and  Schamhorst.  By 
1824  he  had  executed  with  his  own  hand  seventy  marble  busts,  twenty 
of  them  being  of  colossal  size.  Among  the  more  important  of  his 
later  works  may  be  mentioned  two  colossal  bronze  statues  of  Field 
Marshal  Blucher ;  the  first,  representiug  the  hero  in  vehement  action, 
was  erected  with  great  solemnity  at  Breslau,  July  9, 1827 ;  the  second 
designed  after  Bluchers  deaths  for  the  Kmg  of  Prussia,  represents 
the  veteran  in  repose. 

Another  of  his  principal  works  is  a  seated  bronze  statue  of  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria,  erected  in  1835  in  Munich.  The  '  Victories '  for 
the  Walhalla,  near  Ratisbon,  are  also  from  his  chiseL  A  well-known 
statue  of  Gothe,  modelled  from  the  life,  is  the  most  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  poet  of  modern  Germany.  Statues  in  marble 
or  bronze  of  SchiUer,  Schlieirmacher,  and  others  of  his  chief  contem- 
poraries, and  of  Luther,  Albert  Dtirer,  and  other  famous  Germans  of 
an  older  time,  serve  to  show  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  works 
are  held  by  his  countrymen ;  while  bronze  statues  of  two  or  three  of 
the  old  Polish  kings,  which  he  executed  for  Count  Raczynski,  to  be 
placed  in  Posen  Cathedral,  and  a  bas-relief  erected  at  Dublin  in 
memory  of  Miss  Cooper,  show  that  his  ability  is  appreciated  beyond 
Germany.  His  chief  work  however  is  the  grand  monument  of 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  erected  in  the  finest  part  of  Berlin. 
This  work,  in  the  design  of  which  Ranch  was  assisted  by  Professor 
Schinkel,  the  architect,  and  which  called  into  exercise  all  the  resourees 
of  the  two  artists,  was  commenced  in  1830.  The  general  model  was 
completed  in  1839;  the  colossal  model  of  the  king  was  not  however 
ready  till  1842,  and  the  statue  was  cast  in  1846.  Four  more  years 
were  required  for  the  execution  of  the  bas-reliefs,  and  the  statues  of 
military  commanders,  ministers,  judges,  literary  men,  &o.,  and  figures 
of  the  Virtues  and  the  like,  which  were  to  be  placed  around  the  base. 
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Meanwhile  the  granite  hasement  was  being  constructed,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  1851  the  whole  was  finished.  It  was  inaugurated  with 
the  greatest  pomp  in  May  1851.  Of  this — perhaps  the  most  elaborate 
monumental  work  of  recent  years — a  small  model  may  be  seen  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  as  well  as  casts  of  the  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  tiie  king  which  crowns  the  monument^  of  the  bassi-rilien 
which  represent  the  chief  transactions  of  his  life,  and  of  some  of  the 
detached  statues.  The  work  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the 
severity  of  classic  and  the  freedom  of  romantic  art,  and  will  not  in 
its  details  stand  the  test  of  rigorous  criticism;  but,  casting  aside 
minute  criticism,  it  must  be  held  to  be  one  of  the  very  finest  as  well 
as  most  imposing  of  recent  commemorative  works.  And  we  may  add 
that,  even  without  this  his  mastez^work,  Ranch  would  unquestionablv 
stand  at  the  head  of  living  portrait  and  monumental  sculptors,  though 
for  from  ranking  among  the  first  in  ideal  sculpture.     [Sufflbment.J 

RAUPACH,  ERNST  BENJAMIK  SALOMON,  one  of  the  most 
prolific  of  modem  German  dramatists,  was  born  at  the  village  of 
Straupitz,  near  Liegnitz,  in  Silesia,  on  May  21, 1784.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  gymnasium  at  Liegnitz,  and  in  1801  proceeded 
to  Halle  to  study  theology.  He  afterwards  went  to  Russia,  where  for 
ten  years  he  occupied  himself  diligently  as  a  teacher,  and  after  a 
residence  in  that  capacity  at  St  Petersburg  for  a  year  and  a  half,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  there,  to 
which  in  1818  was  added  the  professorship  of  German  literature.  In 
1822  he  quitted  Russia,  and  having  received  somewhat  later  the 
solicited  discharge  from  his  professional  duties,  he  travelled  for  a 
time  about  Germany,  visited  Italy,  and  at  length  returned  and  settled 
at  Berlin.  The  result  of  bis  journey  to  Italy  appeared  in  1823  in 
'  Hirsewenzers  Briefo  aus  Italien.'  His  dramatic  productions  had 
already  been  numerous,  ranging  from  1810  downwards,  though  many 
did  not  appear  in  print  till  long  after  they  had  been  written.  In 
1837-38  he  published  his  series  of  historical  plays  in  illustration  of 
events  connected  with  the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty  of  emperors  of 
Germany,  which  formed  eight  volumes.  His  dramatio  works  were 
published  in  a  collected  form  in  two  divisions,  '  Dramatische  Werke 
komisoher  Gattung '  ('  Dramatic  Works  of  the  Comic  Species  *),  in  3 
vols.,  1826-84  ;  and  'Dramatische  Werke  emster  Gattung  *  {*  Dramatio 
Works  of  the  Serious  Species')  in  18  vols.,  1830  44.  These  works 
display  considerable  inventive  powers,  a  great  command  over  his  mate- 
rials, a  thorough  knowledge  of  stage  resources,  a  sense  of  fitness,  with 
a  happy  introduction  of  interesting  situations*  In  his  serious  dramas 
be  often  reaches  to  the  expression  of  deep  passion,  and  in  his  comedies 
and  farces  a  rich  vein  of  verbal  wit  His  poetic  style  is  harmonious 
and  natural,  and  he  has  consequently  been  a  favourite  with  the 
public.  His  defects  are  a  want  of  poetic  consistency,  a  weakness 
of  characterisation,  and  occasionally  a  lapse  from  pure  morality,  as  in 
his  '  Robert  der  Teufel,'  and  one  or  two  others.  His  series  of  historical 
plays  on  the  Hobenstaufen,  by  provoking  a  eomparison  with  those  of 
Shakspere,  appear  the  most  defective  in  dramatic  merit,  but  they  con- 
tain some  fine  passages.  He  also  published  two  collections  of  tales,  one 
in  1820,  another  in  1833 ;  but  they  possess  little  merits  and  attracted 
but  little  attention.  In  1842  he  was  created  a  privy -councillor,  having 
previously  been  made  a  councillor.     He  died  in  March,  1852. 

RAVENSCROFT,  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  1592.  He  received  his 
musical  education  in  St.  Paul's  choir,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  in  Music,  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  it  is  supposed,  when 
oaly  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  1611  he  printed  a  collection  of  twenty- 
three  part-songs,  under  the  title  of  '  Melismata,  Musical  Phansies,'  &c, 
in  which  is  his  justly  admired  four-voiced  song,  'Canst  thou  love  and  lie 
alone  V  In  1 614  appeared  his  '  Brief  Discourses,'  &c.,  another  collection 
of  twenty  part-songs,  to  which  is  preBxed  a  discourse  or  essay  on  the  old 
musical  proportions,  a  vain  endeavour  to  rescue  them  from  the  neglect 
into  which  they  had  deservedly  fallen.  In  1621  he  published  '  The 
whole  Book  of  Psalma,  &a,  composed  into  four  parts  by  sundry  authors, 
to  such  several  tunes  as  have  been  and  are  usually  sung  in  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Netherlands.' 
Among  the  'authors'  appear  the  names  of  Tollis,  Morley,  John  Milton 
(father  of  the  poet),  &c  Many  are  by  Ravenscroft,  who,  had  he  only 
produced  St  David's,  Canterbury,  and  Bangor  tunes,  would  have 
ensured  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  country.  The  work,  the 
first  of  the  kind,  we  believe,  that  had  appeared,  contains  a  melody 
for  each  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  psalms,  many  newly  composed,  and 
all  harmonised  by  the  above-mentioned  persons.  Tradition  ascribes  to 
Ravenscroft  the  merit  of  having  been  compiler  of  two  other  works, 
similar  in  character  to  the  'Melismata' — namely,  *Pammelia'  and 
'Deuteromelia,'  both  well  known  to  musical  antiquaries,  highly  valued 
by  them,  and  now  exceediogly  rare;  and  the  tradition  receives  support 
from  an  allusion  in  the  '  Apologie '  to  his  '  Brief  Discourse,  to  '  Har- 
monies by  divers  and  sundry  Authors,'  formerly  published  by  him,  the 
errors  in  which,  he  says,  are  "corrected  in  this  (le.  The  Ditcouru) 
fourth  and  last  work."  The  'Pammelia,'  comprising  one  hundred 
pieces,  is  dated  1609 ;  the  '  DenteromeUa,'  containing  thirty-two,  bean 
the  same  date.  A  selection  from  the  four  above-named  secular  works 
was  privately  printed  in  1822,  for  the  use  of  The  Roxburghe  Club, 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  unhesitatingly  ascribes  the  whole 
to  Ravenscroft,  though  it  might  have  been  seen  at  a  glance  that 
this  composer  was  author  of  but  a  few,  while  he  may  have  been 
editor  of  all. 


•RAWLINSON,  SIR  HENRY  CRESWICKE,  was  bom  at  Chad-  ' 
lington,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1810,  the  son  of  Abraham  Tysaok  Rawliuson. 
He  was  educated  at  Ealing,  and  entered  the  East  India  Company's 
military  service  in  1826.  He  served  in  the  Bombay  presidency  till 
1832,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Shah  of  Persia's  armv,  in  which 
he  remained  till  1889.  On  January  1, 1833,  he  wrote  hu  first  letter 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Socie^,  announcing  that  he  had  copied 
and  read  the  Bebistun  inscription  in  Elurdistan,  enclosing  a  specimen  of 
his  reading.  At  this  time  he  knew  nothing  of  what  Lassen,  Burnouf, 
and  Rask  had  done  in  Europe  regarding  this  inscription,  which  is  in  the 
cuneiform  character.  He  continued  to  make  occasional  communica- 
tions  on  the  subject  to  the  Asiatic  Society  till  July  1839,  when  he  sent  a 
prdcis  of  the  whole  inscription,  which  was  read  at  one  of  their  meetings, 
and  the  first  portion,  containing  the  fac-similes  and  translations  of  the 
whole  of  the  Bebistun  inscriptions,  was  published  in  September  1846, 
and  the  Babylonian  version,  alphabet,  and  analyais  of  part  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  December  1851.  The  Afghan  war  occasioned  his  recall,  and  he 
was  political  agent  at  Candahar  throughout  that  struggle,  from  1840  to 
1842.  He  was  removed  in  1843  to  Baghdad  as  political  resident,  and 
here  he  studied  the  inscriptions  of  Nineveh.  In  1844  he  was  appointed 
British  consul  there,  and  consul-general  in  1851.  He  retired  from  the 
East  Indian  service,  in  which  he  had  attained  the  rack  of  major, 
and  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  Turkey,  was  appointed  a  director  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  1856,  and  was  created  a  K.C.i]L  He  has 
received  Persian  and  Turkish  orders  of  knighthood,  and  is  a  member 
of  many  learned  foreign  societies  as  well  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  Since  his  residence  in  London  he  has  been  zesdously 
deciphering  and  investigating  the  character  of  the  languages  used  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  with  great  success  and  with  important 
results,  assisted  by  Mr.  Edwin  Norris  [Norbis].  Besides  numerous 
papers  in  the  journals  of  the  Asiatic  and  Geographical  Societies,  he 
has  published  '  Outline  of  the  History  of  Assyria,  as  collected  from  the 
Inscriptions  discovered  by  A.  H.  Layard  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh. 
Printed  from  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,'  London,  1852 ;  and 
'Memorandum  on  the  Publication  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,' 
1855.  He  is  now  preparing,  at  the  cost  of  the  government,  copies  of 
the  most  interesting  inscriptions  found  at  l^ineveh  and  Babylon, 
chiefly  from  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum. 

RAT,  JOHN,  or  WRAY  (as  he  at  one  time  spelt  his  name),  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  true  principles  of  classification 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith, 
and  was  born  at  Black-Notley,  near.  Braintree  in  Essex,  on  the  29th  of 
November  1627.  He  received  a  good  education,  being  sent  first  to 
the  grammar-school  at  Braintree,  and  afterwards  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  entered  at  Catherine  Hall,  but  subsequently 
removed  to  Trinity  College,  of  which  be  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1649, 
together  with  Isaac  Barrow.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was 
appointed  Greek  lecturer,  and  two  years  afterwards  mathematical 
tutor  to  his  college.  He  was  also  private  tutor  to  several  gentlemen 
of  rank,  and  among  other^r  to  one  who  possessed  a  kindred  spirit  to 
himself,  and  whose  name  afterwards  became  closely  associated  with  his 
own  in  the  paths  of  science,  Francis  Willughby.  Kay  was  always  fond 
of  the  study  of  natural  history ;  but  his  cultivation  of  the  science  of 
botany  ia  said  to  have  been  owing  to  an  illness,  which  compelling  him 
to  remit  his  drier  studies,  he  collected  and  inve«tigated  the  different 
wild  plants  which  he  met  with  in  his  walks  about  Cambridge.  In 
1660  he  published  a  'Catalogue  Plantarum  circa  Cantabrigiam 
nascentium,'  1  vol  8vo,  which  he  says  took  him  ten  years  to  compile. 

During  his  residence  at  the  university  he  travelled  over  the  greater 
part  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  in  the  pursuit  of  botanical  and 
zoological  information,  and  was  generally  accompanied  in  these 
excursions  by  his  friend  and  pupil  Mr.  WiUughby.  At  the  Restoration 
he  took  orders,  but  never  held  any  church  preferment,  nor  performed 
regular  parochial  duty ;  and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  fellowship  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  to  which  he  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe.  After 
leaving  the  university  he  resided  chiefly  with  Mr.  Willughby  at 
Middleton  Hall  iu  Warwickshire,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  solely  to  the  pursuit  of  natural  history.  In  1663  he  embarked  for 
the  Continent  with  Mr.  Willughby,  where  they  remained  for  three 
years  travelling  through  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  Italy,  Switorr- 
land,  and  France ;  and  coUectiag  information  respecting  the  animals 
and  plants  which  inhabit  these  di&rent  countries.  Willughby  atteniied 
chiefly  to  zoology,  and  Ray  to  botany.  An  account  of  this  tour  was 
published  by  Ray  in  1673  in  1  vol  8vo.  In  1667  he  wns  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  the  *  Transactions '  of  which  learned 
body  he  contributed  some  valuable  papers.  In  1672  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  friend  Mr.  Willughby,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  leaving  him  guardian  to  his  two  sons  (the  younger  of 
whom  was  afterwards  created  Lord  Middleton),  and  a  legacy  of  602. 
per  annum.  After  superintending  the  education  of  Mr.  WiUughb/s 
children  for  some  time  at  Middleton  Hall,  he  removed  to  Sutton 
Coldfield  in  Warwickshire,  and  then  to  Falkboum  Hall,  Essex ;  and 
lastly  he  settled  in  1679  at  Black-Notley,  his  native  place,  where  ho 
remained  till  his  death,  which  took  pUce  on  January  17, 1704-5,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven. 

Ray  left  many  works,  among  which  the  botanical  and  zoological 
hold  such  a  conspicuous  plaee  in  the  history  and  literature  of  thoao 
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■oienoes,  that  they  demand  a  brief  notioe.  Hk  first  publioation  was 
the  '  Catalogne  of  the  Piants  growing  in'  the  Neighbourhood  of  Cam- 
bridge/ which  we  have  ahreiMly  mentioned.  This  work  contains  a 
description  of  626  spedee  arranged  alphabetically,  and  accompanied 
with  the  synonyms  of  the  principal  botanical  authors  who  had  pre- 
ceded him :  it  is  curious  from  its  being  the  first  production  of  a  man 
who  afterwards  attained  to  su^  great  celebrity,  and  it  exhibits  traces 
of  those  angular  powers  of  obsenration  which  he  afterwards  so 
eminently  displayed.  A  Supplement  to  this  Catalogue  appeared  in 
1668,  and  a  seoond  in  1685. 

In  1682  appealed  his  '  Methodus  Plantarum  Kova,'  1  toL  Syo,  in 
which  he  proposed  a  new  method  of  classifying  plants,  which  when 
altered  and  amended,  as  it  subsequoitly  was  by  himself  at  a  later 
period,  unquestionably  formed  the  basis  of  that  method  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  system  of  Jussieu,  is  generally  received  at  the  present 
day.  In  the  formation  of  the  principal  groups  into  whieh  he  divided 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  Ray  derived  his  characters  sometimes  from 
the  fruity  sometimes  from  the  flower,  and  sometimes  from  other  parts 
of  the  plant,  as  each  in  its  turn  seemed  to  offer  the  most  strongly 
marked  points  of  distinction.  He  first  proposed  the  division  of  plants 
into  dicotyledons  and  monocotyledons.  ('  Methodus  Plantarum,'  edit. 
2,  p.  2.)  He  extended  these  divisions  both  to  trees  and  herbs,  stating 
that  palms  differ  as  much  in  this  respect  from  other  trees  as  grasses 
and  lilies  do  from  other  herbs.  Though  he  made  these  great  disco- 
veries and  improvements,  Ray  obstinately  continued  in  the  old  error 
of  separating  woody  from  herbaceous  plants,  or  trees  from  herbs,  and 
he  held  a  long  controversy  with  Rivinus  on  this  point ;  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  state  that  one  of  these  divisions  might  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  the  presence  of  buds,  which  he  says  are  only 
developed  in  woody  plants.  To  him  is  due*"  however  the  honour  of 
the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  buds,  for  he  says  that  they  are 
points  at  which  new  annual  plants  spring  up  from  the  old  stock;  but 
he  stopped  short  in  his  discovery  in  not  extending  them  to  herbaceous 
plantSi  In  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Methodus '  he  formed  twenty-five 
classes,  taking  the  woody  plants  fint^  which  he  divided  into  trees  and 
shrubs.  In  this  system  he  fell  into  many  errors,  one  of  the  most 
glaring  of  which,  as  he  himself  afterwards  observed,  was  the  separation 
of  the  different  species  of  com  from  the  other  grasses.  He  subse- 
quently altered  this,  and  rerised  the  whole  arrangement,  making 
thirty-four  groups  instead  of  twenty-five;  many  of  which  are  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  are  adopted  by  botanists  of  the  present  day  under 
the  name  of  Natural  Orders. 

His  arrangement  was  too  far  in  advance  of  the  knowledge  of  the  day, 
and  the  ooosequence  was  that  it  was  little  appreciated  or  adopted  by 
Ms  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors,  who,  instead  of  improv- 
ing the  arrangement  so  ably  sketched  out,  set  about  establishing  others 
on  artificial  principles,  all  of  which  are  rapidly  sinking  into  oblirion, 
while  the  .principles  of  Ray  are  tacitly  admitted,  and  many  of  his 
fundamental  divisions  adopted  in  that  beautiful  but  still  imperfect 
Natural  System  which  has  been  formed  by  the  labours  of  Jussieu, 
Brown,  De  CandoUe,  Lindley,  and  others. 

While  he  made  these  important  improvements  in  dassification,  this 
great  botaniBt  did  not  neglect  the  study  of  species;  his  'Catalogue 
Plantarum  AnglisB*  first  appeared  in  1670,  aiTaoged  alphabetically^ 
and  has  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  Floras  of  this  country.  A 
second  edition  appeared  in  1677,  and  in  1690  he  published  a  third, 
entitled  'Synopsis  Methodica  Stirpium  Britannicarum,'  which  is 
arranged  according  to  his  natural  system.  Another  ecQtion  of  the 
*  Synopsis '  came  out  in  1696,  and  it  was  again  republished  by  Dillenius 
in  1724.  This  work,  of  which  the  edition  of  1696  is  the  beet,  is  verv 
accurate.  Ray  examined  every  plant  described  in  the  work  himself, 
and  investigated  their  synonyms  with  great  care. 

In  1694  he  published  'Stirpium  Europsearum  extra  Britannias 
creecentium  Sylloge.'  This  work  contains  a  description  of  all  those 
plauts  which  he  had  himself  collected  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as 
many  which  had  been  described  by  others.  The  synonyms  are  here 
very  exact. 

His  largest  botanical  work  was  a  general  'Historia  Plantarum,'  the 
first  volume  of  which  came  out  ia  1686,  foL ;  a  second  appeared  in 
1688,  and  a  third,  which  was  supplementary,  in  1704.  In  this  vast 
work  he  collected  and  arranged  all  the  species  of  plants  which  had 
then  been  described  by  botanists;  he  euumerateid  18,625  species. 
Haller,  Sprengel,  Adanson,  and  others  speak  of  this  work  as  being  the 
produce  of  immense  labour,  and  as  containing  much  learning  and  acute 
criticism ;  but  from  its  nature  it  was  of  course  principally  a  compilation. 

Ray  made  many  researches  in  vegetable  physiology.  He  published 
a  very  interesting  paper  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  (No.  68), 
on  the  mode  of  ascent  of  the  sap,  and  we  find  many  observations  on 
the  structure  and  functions  of  plants  scattered  through  his  various 
works.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Historia  Plantarum'  he  collected 
together,  under  the  title  of  'De  Plantis  in  Oenere,' all  the  principal 
discoveries  which  had  been  made  on  the  structure  and  properties  of 
plants  by  Cesalpin,  Grew,  Malpighi,  and  others,  as  well  as  by  himself; 
so  that  he  thus  published  by  far  the  most  complete  introduction  to 
botany  that  had  then  appeared. 

In  loology  Ray  njiks  almost  as  high  as  in  botany;  and  his  works 
on  this  subject  are  even  more  important,  as  they  sUll  in  a  great 
)  preserve  thefar  utility.    Cuvier  says,  that  ''they  may  be  ooa- 


sidered  as  the  foundation  of  modem  zoology,  for  nattralista  are 
obliged  to  consult  them  every  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up 
the  difficulties  which  they  meet  with  in  the  works  of  Linnseus  and  his 
copyists."  Mr.  WiUughby,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  left  to  his  friend 
Ray  the  task  of  arranging  and  publishing  the  various  materials  which 
he  had  collected  for  an  extensive  work  on  the  animal  kingdom.  Ray 
exhibited  as  much  aeal  as  fidelity  in  the  execution  of  this  trust,  for 
he  might  have  called  the  works  partly  his  own  without  much  injustice, 
as  he  had  assisted  in  the  first  collection  of  the  materials,  and  had  the 
entire  task  of  arranging  and  classifying  them ;  besides  which,  it  is 
easv  to  observe,  as  Cuvier  had  remarked,  that  the  histories  of  plants 
and  animals  are  both  written  by  the  same  hand.  The  '  Omithologia' 
of  WiUughby,  which  was  the  first  part  of  the  work  that  appeared, 
was  published  in  1676,  one  yoL  fol.,  with  seventy-seven  plates.  An 
English  translation  of  it,  by  Ray,  appeared  the  following  year.  The 
remaining  part,  which  is  the  most  complete,  was  the  'Historia 
Piscium,'  and  did  not  come  out  till  1686,  2  vols,  fol  These  works 
contain  a  grsat  number  of  new  species  of  birds  and  fishes,  which  had 
been  discovered  by  WiUughby  and  Ray  in  Germany  and  Italy,  as  weU 
iss  those  which  had  been  previously  described.  Cuvier  says,  "The 
fishes  of  the  Mediterranean  are  described  with  rare  precision,  and  it  is 
frequently  easier  to  find  species  in  WiUughby  than  in  Linnsus."  ^Mimy 
of  the  figures  in  these  works  are  original,  and  very  good. 

Ray  published  several  works  of  bis  own  on  zoology.  He  undertook 
to  form  a  classical  arrangement  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  as  he 
had  of  the  vegetable;  and,  in  1693,  he  pubUshed  his  'Synopsis 
Methodica  Animalium,  Quadrupedum,  et  Serpentini  Generis,'  in  1  vol. 
8vo.  Similar  volumes  on  birds  and  fishes  were  also  prepared  by  him^ 
but  were  not  published  till  after  his  death,  by  Dr.  Derham,  in  1713. 
The  two  last  are  principally  abridgments  of  the  great  works  published 
under  the  name  of  WiUughby.  He  also  left  an  admirable  hisiory  of 
insects,  which  was  likewise  published  by  Dr.  Derham,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  contains  an  appendix  on  beetles,  by  Dr. 
Lister.  The  most  important  character  of  the  zoological  works  of 
Ray  is  the  precise  and  clear  method  of  classification  wluoh  he  adopted. 
The  primary  divisions  of  his  system  were  founded  on  the  structure  of 
the  heart  and  organs  of  respiration.  His  arrangement  of  the  classes 
of  quadrupeds  and  birds  has  been  followed  by  many  naturalists. 
Both  LinnsDus  and  Buffon  borrowed  largely  from  the  works  of  Ray. 
Buffon  extracted  from  Willughby's  '  Ornithology,'  almost  all  the  ana- 
tomical part  of  bis  history  of  birds;  and  Cuvier  says  that  the  'Diction- 
naire  d'Ichthyologie,'  by  Daubenton  and  Haiiy,  in  the  '  Encyclopedic 
Mdthodique,'  consists  in  great  part  of  translations  from  Kay's  works 
on  fishes. 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  scientific  writings,  Ray  composed 
several  works  on  divinity  and  other  subjects:  the  best  known  of  these 
are,  'A  CoUection  of  Proverbs,*  which  came  out  in  1672,  and  went 
through  several  editions ;  '  The  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,' 
1690,  which  also  had  an  extensive  sale;  'A  Persua8i(m  to  a  Holy 
Life,'  1700;  and  three  '  Physico-Theological  Discourses  concerning 
Chaos,  the  Deluge,  and  the  Dissolution  of  the  World,'  1692. 

{Life,  by  Dr.  Derham ;  HaUer's  Bibl.  BoU  ;  Life,  by  Cuvier  and  Du 
Petit  Thenars,  in  the  Biog.  Univer, ;  and  Life,  by  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  in 
Rees*s  Cyclop.) 

RAYMOND  LULLY.    [Lullt.I 

RAYNA'L,  QUILLA'UME  THOMA'S  FRANCOIS,  was  bom  in 
1711,  at  St  Geniez,  in  the  province  of  Rouergue,  now  tiie  department 
de  I'Aveyron.  He  studied  in  the  Jesuits'  College  at  P^zdnas,  and  took 
orders  as  a  priest,  but  afterwards  left  the  Jesuits,  and  came  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  made  assistant-curate  of  the  paridi  of  St  Sulpice,  in  1747. 
It  is  stated,  in  the  'Biographic  Universelle,'  that  he  was  dismissed 
firom  the  service  of  that  parish  in  consequence  of  simonia<»l  practices ; 
among  others  for  exacting  illegal  fees  for  performing  the  office  of  tiie 
dead.  He  next  turned  to  literary  pursuits,  and  having  made  himself 
acquainted  with  several  influential  men,  he  became  editor  of  the 
'Mercure  de  France.'  He  also  wrote  'Histoire  du  Stathouderat^' 
12mo,  1748,  which  has  been  reprinted  several  times.  It  is  a  super- 
ficial work,  and  written  in  a  dedamatoiy  style.  His  'Histoire  du 
Parlement  d' Angleterre '  is  equally  superficial  and  inaccurate.  From 
these  and  his  'Anecdotes  Litt^raires,'  'Anecdotes  historiques,  mili- 
taires,  et  politiques,'  and  other  similar  light  works,  he  derived  a  con- 
siderable profit  At  the  same  time  Raynal  speculated  in  mercantile 
affairs,  and,  it  is  said  by  D^sessart,  in  his  '  Sik^les  litt^raires  de  la 
France,'  that  he  employed  capital  in  the  slave-trade.  At  Paris  he 
frequented  the  society  of  Helvetius,  Holbach,  and  Madame  Geoffrin. 

In  1770  he  published  his  great  work,  by  whieh  he  is  chiefly  known, 
'Histoire  PhHosophique  des  ^tabUssemens  des  Kurop^ns  dans  les 
deux  Indes/  4  vols.  8vo,  La  Haye,  without  the  authors  name.  The 
work  was  reprinted  several  times,  both  in  France  and  out  of  France, 
with  additions  by  the  author;  and  although  many  passages  were 
written  in  a  very  violent  tone  against  monarchy,  and  espec^y  the 
French  monarchy,  and  against  Christianity,  the  French  government 
allowed  the  book  to  circulate  undisturbed.  In  the  mean  time  Raynal 
travelled  in  Holland  and  England,  and  collected  fresh  materials  for 
his  work,  of  which  he  published  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  at  Geneva, 
10  vols.  8vo,  1780,  with  his  name  and  his  portrait 

The  French  auUiorities  now  took  notice  of  the  book.  In  May  1781, 
the  parliament  of  Paris  condemned  it  to  be  burned  by  the  hand  of  the 
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executioner,  and  ordered  the  author  to  be  arreeted  and  hia  property 
aequeetrated,  but  hU  friends  In  ofiSce  gave  him  timely  notioe  to  quit 
France  and  to  place  his  property  in  safety.  Raynal  repaired  to  Spa, 
where  a  young  Belgian  addressed  to  him  a  laudatory  epistle,  *La 
Nymphe  de  Spa  k  I'Abb^  Raynal,'  which  drew  upon  the  author 
the  censure  of  the  prince  bishop  of  Li6ge,  the  sovereign  of  the  county. 
Raynal  replied  by  another  letter,  in  which  he  abu»ed  the  deigy,  and 
bishops  in  particular,  in  the  most  virulent  manner.  He  h»l  long 
since  openly  renounced  his  priestly  character,  and  spoke  of  him- 
self as  ''haviog  been  once  a  pries^**  From  Spa  he  repaired  to 
Saze-Gotha,  and  from  thence  to  Berlin,  where  he  with  some  difficulty 
obtained  an  audience  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  was  displeased  at 
some  passages  of  his  work  which  reflected  upon  himself.  Frederick 
afterwards  wrote  to  D'Alembert  concerning  his  interview  with  Raynal, 
who,  he  said,  spoke  much  about  the  weidth,  the  resources,  and  the 
power  of  nations,  and  in  so  positive  a  manner,  "  that,  in  listening  to 
him,  I  almost  fancied  that  I  was  listening  to  the  voice  of  Providence." 
In  1787,  Raynal  was  allowed  to  return  to  France,  but  not  to  Paris. 
His  friend  Malonet,  who  was  intendant-general  of  the  navy  at  Toulon, 
received  him  hospitably  in  his  house.  Raynal  marked  his  residence 
in  the  south  of  France  by  several  acts  of  beneficence  and  philanthropy, 
as  he  had  done  previously  during  a  journey  in  Switzerland. 

When  the  first  symptoms  of  the  French  revolution  showed 
themselves,  Raynal  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Marseille  as  their 
representative  in  the  states-generaL  He  declined  the  honour  on  the 
plea  of  old  age ;  but  the  fact  was  that  his  opinions  had  undergone  a 
great  change.  In  December  1790,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  papers, 
purporting  to  be  addressed  by  Raynal  to  the  National  Assembly, 
ezprcBsive  of  his  altered  sentiments  on  political  subjects.  This  how- 
ever was  disavowed  by  Raynal's  friends ;  but  on  the  31st  of  May,  1791, 
Raynal  did  address  an  eloquent  letter  to  Bureau  de  Puzy,  president  of 
the  National  Assembly,  in  which,  after  drawing  a  gloomy  sketch  of 
the  state  of  France,  of  the  persecutions  of  the  deigy,  of  the  inquisito- 
rial power  exercised  against  opinions,  of  the  disoiders  and  violence 
of  every  sort  which  were  daily  perpetrated  by  mobs  with  impunity, 
and  all  in  the  name  of  liberty,  he  stated  his  regret  that  "  he  was 
one  of  those  who,  by  expressing  in  his  works  a  generous  indignation 
against  arbitrary  power,  had  perhaps  been  the  means  of  putting 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  licentiousness  and  anarchy.**  This  letter, 
being  read  publicly  by  the  president,  occasioned  a  violent  storm  in 
the  Assembly.  Roederer  called  the  president  to  order  for  reading 
the  letter.  ('Moniteur,'  31st  of  May,  1791.)  Journals  and  pamphlets 
vied  with  each  other  in  abusing  Raynal  as  a  renegade  and  a  dotard. 
Raynal  however  remained  ouiet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  he 
passed  unmolested  through  the  period  of  terror;  and  he  died  in 
March,  1796,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Chaillot  Just  before  his 
death  the  Directory  had  named  him  member  of  the  National  Institute, 
and  his  '^loge*  was  read  by  Lebreton  at  one  of  the  first  sittings  of 
that  body. 

A  new  edition  of  Raynal's  'History '  was  published  at  Paris  in  11 
vols.  8vo,  1820-21,  with  a  biographical  notice  and  reflections  on  the 
works  of  Raynal,  by  M.  A.  Jay.  The  following  works  have  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  Raynal :  1,  *  Inconv^nients  du  C^libat  des 
Prdtres '  (by  the  Abb^  Gaudin) ;  2,  '  Des  Assasshiats  et  des  Vols  Poll- 
tiques  sous  le  Nom  de  Proscription  et  de  Confiscations '  (by  Servan). 

RAZZI,  CAVALIERE  GIOVANNI  ANTONIO,  called  II  Sodoma, 
an  eminent  painter,  was  bom  about  the  year  1479,  according  to  some 
at  Verceil  in  Piedmont,  and  as  stated  by  others  at  Vergelli,  a  village 
near  Siena,  of  which  place  he  had  certainly  received  the  right  of 
citizenship.  He  was  instructed,  according  to  Vasari,  by  Giacomo 
dalle  Fronte,  but  he  chiefly  formed  his  principles  by  an  attentive 
study  of  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  VincL  Among  his  earliest  per- 
formances were  the  pictures  he  painted  in  1502,  at  Monte  Oliveto, 
representing  the  history  of  S.  Benedetto.  He  was  employed  at  Rome, 
in  the  pontificate  of  JiUius  II.,  to  decorate  part  of  the  Vatican ;  but 
his  works,  with  those  of  some  other  artist^  were  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  irescoes  of  Ra£belle.  Some  grotesques  however  from  his 
hands  were  preserved.  In  the  Chigi  Palace,  now  called  the  Famesina, 
are  some  of  his  pictures,  representing  the  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great)  the  most  noted  of  which  is  the  <  Marriage  of  Roxana,'  wl^ch 
were  executed  by  order  of  Agostino  Chigi,  and  which  Fuseli  con- 
sidered to  possess  much  of  the  chiaroscuro,  though  not  tiie  dignity  and 
grace,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  to  be  remarkable  for  beauties  of  per- 
spective and  playful  imagery.  At  Siena  he  painted  many  works.  The 
'Adoration  of  the  Magi,'  which  is  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino, 
resembles  the  style  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  but  his  chef-d^cewvre  is  the 
'Scourging  of  Christ,'  which  is  in  the  convent  of  S.  Frandsoo;  tbe 
'  Swoon  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,'  painted  in  fresco,  in  one  of  the 
chapels  of  S.  Domenioo,  is  another  fine  work.  The  *  St  Sebastian,'  in 
the  gallery  at  Florence,  is  supposed  to  be  painted  from  an  antique 
torso.  The  '  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,'  painted  for  the  cathedral  of  Pisa, 
was  in  the  Louvre  in  1814,  where  it  excited  much  admiration  :  it  was 
returned  to  Tuscany  in  1815. 

He  is  said  by  Lanzi  to  have  frequentiy  painted  in  a  hurried  manner, 
without  any  preparatory  study,  especially  in  his  old  age,  when, 
reduced  to  poverty  at  Siena,  he  sought  employment  at  Pisa,  Volterra, 
ond  Lucca ;  but  still,  thoUgh  careless  of  excellence,  Razzi  never 
painted  badly.    Vasari  seems  to  have  been  a  systematic  opponent  of 


Razzi,  and  generally  styles  him  a  buffoon,  "bnt^**  says  Lanzi,  **  Giovio 
has  written  of  Razzi  in  a  different  manner ;  when  speaking  of  the 
death  of  Rafiaelle,  he  subjoins, '  plnres  pari  pane  gloriil  oertantee  artem 
exceperunt,  et  in  his  Sodomas  Vercellensis.'  He  who  objects  to  the 
testimony  of  this  eminent  scholar,  will  receive  that  of  a  celebrated 
painter :  Annibale  Caracci,  pasaing  through  Siena  said,  '  Razzi  appears 
a  master  of  the  very  highest  eminence  and  of  the  greatest  taste,  and 
(speaking  of  his  beat  works  at  Siena)  few  such  pictures  are  to  be  seen.'" 
Razzi  died  at  Siena,  February  14, 1549.  He  had  many  pupils;  the  prin- 
cipal one  was  Bartolommeo  Neroni,  generally  called  Maestro  Riccio. 

RfiAUMUR.  RENfi-ANTOlNE  FERCHAULT  DE,  was  bom  at 
Rochelle  in  1688.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  law ;  but  being  much 
attached  to  scientific  pursuits,  and  possessing  an  independent  fortune;, 
he  gave  up  his  profession  and  went  to  Paris  in  1708,  where  he  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  life  to  his  favourite  studies.  In  1708  he  read 
some  geometrical  observations  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences^  which 
were  so  well  received  that  he  was  admitted  a  member  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.  He  belonged  to  that  learned  body  for  fifty  years,  and 
contributed  a  vast  number  of  intereeting  papers  to  their  *  Memoira.' 

The  chief  objects  of  his  attention  were  the  improvement  of  the  arts 
and  manufactures  of  his  country,  and  natural  history.  In  1711  he 
made  some  experiments  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  and 
he  proved  that  the  strength  of  a  cord  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
strengths  of  the  threads  of  which  it  consists ;  whence  it  follows  that 
the  less  a  rope  is  twisted  the  stronger  it  is.  In  1715,  while  examining 
the  process  of  colouring  artificial  pearls,  he  discovered  the  nature  of 
the  smgular  substance  which  gives  the  brilliancy  to  the  scales  of  fishes, 
and  he  inveatigated  the  mode  of  formation  and  growth  of  these  scales. 
He  also  made  some  researches  of  a  similar  kind  on  the  development  of 
the  shells  of  testaceous  animals.  When  describing  in  1715  the  mines 
of  (occidental)  ^urquois^  which  he  discovered  in  Languedoc,  and  the 
means  which  are  employed  to  colour  these  stones,  he  found  that  the 
substances  of  which  these  gems  consist  are  portions  of  the  fossil  teeth 
of  an  extinct  animal.  The  most  important  of  R^umur's  labours  in 
the  department  of  the  arts  were  the  experiments  which  he  made  on 
the  manu£acture  of  iron  and  steel.  He  published  his  researches  on 
this  subject  in  a  separate  work  (those  which  we  have  before  men- 
tioned appeared  in  the  'Memoirs*  of  the  Academy),  entitled  ' Traits 
sur  I'Art  de  convertir  le  Fer  en  Acier,  et  d'adoucir  le  Fer  Fondu.' 
He  here  described  the  process  of  midEing  steel,  which  was  then 
unknown  in  France  (that  metal  being  solely  obtained  from  abroad), 
and  he  made  his  discovery  public,  for  which  national  benefit  the 
Regent  Duke  of  Orleana  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  12,000  livres. 
He  also  discovered  the  art  of  tinning  iron,  which  was  likewise 
unknown  in  f^nce.  During  his  experiments  on  metals  R^umur 
first  observed  that  t^ese  substances  in  passing  from  a  fluid  into  a  solid 
state  have  a  tendency  to  assume  certain  definite  crystalline  forms. 
Among  his  other  useful  labours  he  greatiy  improved  tiie  manufacture 
of  porcelain  in  France.  He  also  made  a  number  of  experiments  on 
artificial  incubation,  which  has  been  practised  from  time  immemorial 
in  Egypt.  He  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  art  into  common  use  in 
France,  but  was  not  successful,  owing  principally  to  the  greater  oold- 
ness  of  the  climate  than  in  Egypt  In  1711  he  discovered  a  species  of 
mollusk  from  which  a  purple  dye  might  be  prepared,  analogous  to  the 
purple  of  the  ancients. 

In  general  physics  the  name  of  Reaumur  is  celebrated  from  the 
thermometer  which  he  invented  in  1731.  He  took  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  of  water  as  two  fixed  points,  and  then  divided  the 
interval  into  80  degrees,  the  freezing  point  being  zero.  The  oentigrade 
thermometer  now  in  more  general  use  in  France  was  only  an  improve- 
ment on  R^umur's,  the  interval  between  the  freezing  and  boiling 
points  being  divided  into  100  instead  of  80  degrees. 

Though  many  of  the  researches  which  we  have  mentioned  (most  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  '  Memoira '  of  the  Academy,  together  with 
many  papers  on  other  subjects  by  the  same  author)  were  veiy  useful 
and  important,  yet  his  labours  in  the  field  of  natural  history  were 
much  more  novel  and  interesting.  In  1710  he  described  the  means 
by  which  many  shell-fish,  echinodermata  (sea-stars),  and  other  mol- 
lusksand  zoophytes,  execute  their  progressive  movements;  and  in  1712 
he  observed  the  curious  phenomena  of  the  reproduction  of  the  daws 
of  lobsters  and  crabs. 

Of  all  the  works  of  Rdaumur,  ''  the  most  remarkable^**  as  Cuvier 
says,  **  and  those  which  cannot  fail  to  be  studied  with  the  most  vivid 
interest  by  those  who  wish  to  have  juHt  ideas  of  nature,  and  of  the 
marvellous  variety  of  means  which  she  employs  to  preserve  the  most 
fragile  of  her  productions,  and  those  which  are  in  appearance  the  least 
capable  of  resistance,"  are  his  '  M^moires  pour  servir  &  I'Histoire  det 
Insectes,'  of  which  6  vols.  4to  appeared  between  1734  and  1742. 
Cuvier  adds — **  The  author  here  carries  to  the  highest  point  his  acute- 
ness  of  observation  in  the  discovery  of  those  instincts,  so  complicated 
and  BO  constant  in  each  species,  which  maintain  these  feeble  creatures. 
He  uoceasiogly  excites  our  curiosity  by  new  and  singular  details.  His 
style  is  a  little  diffuse,  but  clear,  and  the  fiicts  which  he  relates  may 
always  be  depended  on."  While  collecting  materials  for  this  work  we 
find  it  recorded  that  he  kept  numerous  insects  of  all  kinds  in  his 
garden,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  their  habits  and  instincts. 
Unfortunately  this  work  is  not  finished;  and  the  seventh  volume, 
which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  after  the  death 
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of  the  ftothor,  wai  left  in  Buoh  an  imperfect  state  thai  it  was  not 
capable  of  publication.  The  six  Tolumes  which  were  completed  include 
all  the  winged  iDsects,  except  the  crickets  igryllta),  gt*a88hoppers,  and 
beeilea.  The  first  two  volumes  comprise  the  vai-ious  kinds  of  cater- 
pillarB»  with  a  description  of  their  forms,  mode  of  life,  metamorphoses, 
&C.,  as  well  as  the  different  insects  which  attack  them  or  live  parasiti- 
cally  within  them.  The  third  volume  includes  the  cloth-moths,  aphides, 
Ac.  The  fourth  embraces  the  galMnseots  and  the  various  two-winged 
flies.  The  fifth  contains  the  history  of  bees,  and  Kdaumur  made  many 
interesting  discoveries  concerning  the  habits  of  these  curious  insects, 
which  however  have  been  greatly  added  to  since  by  the  labours  of 
Huber  and  others.  The  smaller  communities  of  wasps,  hornets,  &c., 
together  with  an  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  solitary  bees,  occupy 
the  sixth  and  last  volume,  which  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the 
whole. 

R^mur  formed  a  large  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history,  of 
which  Briason  was  the  conservator,  and  the  principal  materials  for  that 
naturalist's  work  on  quadrupeds  and  birds  were  collected  from  it. 
Many  of  Buffon's  plates  were  also  taken  from  objects  in  his  museum, 
which,  after  his  death,  went  to  the  Cabinet  du  KoL  Kdaumur  passed 
a  quiet  retired  life,  and  his  private  history  is  unmarked  by  any  import- 
ant incidentb  He  is  said  to  have  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  which 
he  received  while  riding  in  the  country.  His  death  took  place  in 
October  1767,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

(Life,  by  Cuvier,  in  Biog.  Univ,) 

REBOLLE'DO,  BERNARDINO,  COUNT  OF,  adisUnguished  Spanish 
officer  and  writer,  was  bom  of  illustrious  parents  at  I^on,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  that  name,  in  1597.  In  early  youth  he  embraced 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  joined  the  Spanish  army  of  Italy,  where 
he  so  much  distinguished  himself  as  to  obtain,  in  1622,  the  command 
of  a  galley,  with  which  he  assisted  in  the  taking  of  Port  Maurice  and  the 
castle  of  Yentimille  from  the  Qenoese.  After  this  he  served  in  the 
army,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Nice  (1626),  and  the  storming 
of  the  fortress  of  Casal,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  1632  he 
commanded  a  considerable  body  of  Spanisti  infantry  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Having,  in  1636,  received  orders  from  his  government  to 
march  to  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  IL,  who  was  closely 
pursued  by  the  Swedes,  he  succeeded  in  extricating  that  monarch  from 
his  perilous  situation,  and  was  by  him  rewarded  with  the  title  of 
Count  of  the  Germanic  Empire  and  the  government  of  the  Low  Pala- 
tinate. At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Philip  lY.  appointed  him 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Denmark;  and  he  rendered  signal 
service  to  the  king  of  Denmark  when  Charles  Gustavus  marched  his 
army  across  the  frozen  sea  and  bombarded  Copenhagen.  Though  a 
sealous  Roman  Catholic,  ReboUedo  felt  for  the  royal  house  of  Denmark 
a  kind  of  personal  devotion,  which  he  seised  every  opportunity  of 
manifesting  in  his  writings.  He  had  early  evinced  some  talent  for 
poetry,  and  he  had  whilst  in  Germany  composed  a  sort  of  didactic 
poem  on  the  art  of  war  and  state  policy,  entitled  '  Selvas  Militares  y 
Pohtioas,*  which  he  afterwards  published  at  Copenhagen  in  165^ 
16mo.  But  it  was  not  until  his  mission  to  that  capital,  that  RoboUedo 
found  leisure  to  prosecute  with  assiduity  his  poetic  studies.  He 
seems  to  have  taken  particular  interest  in  the  history  and  geography 
of  Denmark,  a  compendium  of  which  he  put  into  verse,  which  was 
printed  at  Copenhagen,  under  the  title  of  *  Selvas  Danicas,'  1665,  4to. 
After  a  residence  of  several  years  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  ReboUedo 
was  recalled  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  soon  after  appointed  president 
of  the  Board  of  War  in  the  council  of  Castile.  He  died  in  1676,  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Besides  the  two  above-mentioned  works, 
ReboUedo  wrote — 1,  '  La  Constanda  victoriosa  y  Trinos  de  Jeremias,* 
Colooia  (Copenhagen),  ^665,  4to,  being  a  paraphrase  of  the  Book  of 
Job  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jerenilah ;  2,  '  Selvas  Sagradas,'  lb., 
1657,  and  Antwerp,  1661,  4to;  3,  a  play  entitled  'Amor  despreeiando 
Riesgos '  (*  Love  oreads  no  Danger  *),  possesses  considerable  interest. 
ReboUedo  was  particularly  successful  as  a  writer  of  madrigals,  some  of 
which  are  so  good  as  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  best  times  of  Spanish 
poetry,  which  in  ReboUedo*s  time  was  fast  on  its  declin&  His  lighter 
poems  appeared  at  Antwerp,  1660,  16mo,  under  the  title  of  'Ocios,' 
(Leisure  Hours).  An  edition  of  RieboUedo's  works  was  collected  in 
his  Ufetime,  and  appeared  at  Antwerp,  1660,  in  3  vols.  4to.  But  the 
best  and  most  complete  is  that  of  Madrid,  1778,  4  vols.  4to. 

RECORDE,  ROBkilRT,  an  eminent  mathematician  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was  the  first  native  of  Great  Britain  who  introduced  the  study 
of  analytical  science  into  this  country.  There  is  no  memorial  of  the 
exact  time  of  his  birth,  though  it  must  have  been  somewhere  about 
the  year  1500.  We  know  that  he  was  a  native  of  Tenby  in  Pembroke^ 
shire,  that  he  entered  himself  a  student  at  Oxford  about  the  year 
1525,  where  he  publicly  taught  rhetoric,  mathematics,  music,  and 
anatomy,  and  that  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  AU  Souls*  CoUege  in  153L 
Making  physic  his  profession,  he  repaired  to  Cambridge,  and  in  1545 
he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  that  university,  and,  says  Wood, 
was  highly  esteemed  by  aU  who  knew  him  for  his  great  knowledge  in 
several  arts  and  sciences.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Oxford,  where, 
as  he  had  done  previously  to  his  visit  to  Cambridge,  he  publicly  taught 
arithmetic  and  other  branches  of  the  mathematics  with  great  applause^ 
According  to  FuUer,  he  was  of  the  Protestant  religion.  He  afterwards 
repaired  to  London,  at  which  place  he  resided  in  1547,  and  in  that 
year  published  a  medical  work  entitled  '  The  Urinal  of  Physic^'  which 


passed  through  several  editions.  He  was  also  chosen  physician  to 
Edward  YI.  and  Queen  Mary,  to  both  of  whom  he  dedicates  some 
of  his  works.  With  the  knowledge  of  this  latter  fisct,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  account  for  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  at  the  time 
of  his  decease,  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Beoch.  He  died  in  1558, 
probably  soon  after  the  date  of  his  will  (June  28),  in  which  he  styled 
himself  <  Robert  Recorde,  doctor  of  physicke,  though  sicke  in  body 
yet  whole  of  mynde.'  This  document  is  preserved  in  the  Prerogative 
Office,  and  furnishes  some  facts  :  to  Arthur  Hilton,  under-marshal  of 
the  King's  Bench,  his  wife,  and  the  other  officers  and  prifiooeiv,  he 
gave  smaU  sums  amounting  to  6^.  16«.  Sd. ;  tb  his  servant  John,  6L ; 
to  hiB  mother,  and  his  father-in-law,  her  husband,  20L ;  to  Richarde 
Recorde,  his  brother,  and  Robert  Recorde,  his  nephew,  his  goods  and 
chattels,  out  of  which  his  debts  and  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  were 
to  be  discharged.  This  last  item  leads  us  to  think  that  d  ebt  was  not,  as 
commonly  stated,  the  real  reason  for  his  imprisonment;  although, 
indeed,  the  amount  of  property  enumerated  does  not  constitute  a  large 
sum  even  for  those  days.  In  a  codicil  to  his  will,  made  on  the  29th 
of  June,  1558,  he  gives  directions  that  his  law  books  should  be  sold  to 
Nicholas  Adams,  a  feUow-prisoner,  for  41, 

The  works  of  Recorde  are  blU  written  in  dialogue  between  master 
and  scholar,  in  the  rude  English  of  the  time.  They  are  enumerated 
by  the  author  himself  at  the  end  of  his  work  called  *  The  Castle  of 
Knowledge;'  and  there  is  reason  to  think'  that  two  uf  his  works 
mentioned  in  that  place  are  irrecoverably  lost,  at  least  no  trace  of 
either  of  them  has  yet  been  discovered  in  print  or  manuscript.  One 
of  them  appears  to  have  been  entitled  '  The  Gate  of  Knowledge,'  and 
the  other  *The  Treasure  of  Knowledge.'— Recorders  most  popular 
work  appeared  as  early  as  1540,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Grounde  of 
Artes,  teaohinge  the  worke  and  practise  of  Arithmetioke,  both  in 
whole  numbers  and  fractions,  after  a  more  easier  and  exactor  sort 
than  any  lyke  hathe  hitherto  been  set  forth.'  We  have  taken  this 
title  from  the  edition  of  1573.  <  The  Grounde  of  Artes '  was  dedicated 
to  Edward  VI.,  and  continued  to  be  repeatedly  reprinted  until  the 
end  of  the  17th  centuiy,  the  latest  edition  we  hnve  seen  being  that 
edited  by  Edward  Hatton  in  the  year  1699.  This  work  contains 
numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  reduction, 
progression,  the  golden  rule,  a  treatise  on  reckoning  by  counters  on  a 
principle  much  resembling  that  of  the  Chinese  abacus,  a  ajstem  of 
representing  numbers  by  the  hand  like  the  alphabet  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  a  repetition  of  all  the  rules  for  fractions,  with  the  rules  of 
aUigation,  feUowship,  and  false  position.  On  the  last  rule  he  remarks 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  astonishing  his  friends  by  proposing 
difficult  questions,  and  workiug  the  true  result  by  taking  the  chance 
answers  of  '  suohe  children  or  ydeotes  as  happened  to  be  in  the  place.* 
'  The  Pathway  to  Knowledge,'  a  brief  compendium  of  geometry,  trans- 
lated and  abridged  from  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  was  published  at 
London  in  1551. 

'The  Castle  of  Knowledge'  was  published  iu  1556,  dedicated  in 
English  to  Queen  Mary,  and  in  Latin  to  Cardinal  Pole.  This  work 
is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  master  and  scholar  on 
astronomy,  and  from  the  pre£ace  we  gather  that  Recorde  had  not 
altogether  abandoned  astrology.  It  begins  with  an  aoconnb  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  and  afterwards  proceeds  in  an  apparently  concealed 
passage  to  unfold  the  elements  of  the  Copernican  system  of  the 
universe.  Recorde  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  persons 
in  this  country  who  adopted  the  Copernican  system,  if  not  the  earliest 
person  who  introduced  it  amoog  us.  All  that  is  cited  from  Euclid 
and  Proclus  is  in  Greek  and  Latin,  usuaUy  both. 

In  the  '  Whetstone  of  Witte,'  which  was  published  in  1557,  Recorde 
has  amassed  together  the  researches  of  foreign  writers  on  the  suigecfe 
of  algebra,  then  in  its  infancy,  and  has  also  incorporated  several 
improvements  of  his  own.  In  algebra  we  recognise  iiecorde  as  the 
inventor  of  the  sign  of  equality,  and  of  the  method  of  extracting  the 
square  root  of  multinomioal  algebraic  quantities.  In  perception  of 
general  results  connected  with  the  fundamental  notation  of  algebra, 
he  shows  himself  superior  to  others,  and  even,  we  may  say,  to  Vieta, 
although  of  course  immeasurably  below  the  latter  in  the  invention  of 
means  of  expression.  All  his  writings  considered  together,  Recorde 
was  an  extraordinary  genius;  and  it  must  be  remembered  he  wm  a 
lawyer,  a  physician,  and  a  Sazonist,  as  weU  as  the  first  mathematician 
of  his  day. 

(HalUwell,  The  Connexion  of  WcUes  wUh  the  early  Science  of  England^ 
8vo,  1840 ;  and  an  article  in  the  Companion  to  the  Briiiah  Almanac  for 
1887,  by  Prof  De  Morgan.) 

*  REDGRAVE,  RICHARD,  R.A.,  was  bom  in  London  in  1804. 
The  son  of  a  manufacturer,  his  youth  was  spent  in  the  oounting-house 
of  his  father,  his  chief  employment,  he  says  (Letter  in  'Art- Journal' 
for  February  1850)  consisting  "in  making  the  designs  and  working 
drawings  for  the  men,  and  journeying  into  the  country  to  measure  and 
direct  the  works  in  progress."  The  business  became  an  unprosperous 
one,  and  he  was  permitted  by  his  father  to  foUow  his  own  preference 
for  art.  He  drew  in  the  Elgin  and  Townley  gaUeries  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  about  1826  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy; 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  himself  by  teaching  drawing.  He  had 
exhibited  many  pictures — the '  PUgrim's  Progress '  appearing,  from  the 
catalogues,  to  be  a  favourite  text-book — before  he  met  with  what 
he  terms  his  '  first  success."    This  was  the  sale  of  a  picture  exhibited 
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in  1887  at  the  British  lostitutioD, '  QuUiver  on  the  Farmet^B  Table,' 
which  was  purchased  for  eDgraving,  and  afterwards  paaaed  into  the 
gallery  of  Mr.  Sheepshanke,  recently  presented  by  that  gentleman  to 
the  nation.  From  this  time  his  ooursei  if  not  brilliant,  was  one  of 
steady  progroFS.  In  1838  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  'Ellen 
Orford,'  the  deserted  one  of  Crabbe's  tale,  in  which  he  struck  into  the 
vein  of  domestic  sentiment  which  for  some  yeors  he  continued  to 
pursue,  and  Vith  which  his  name  wss  long  associated.  Of  these 
pictures  he  observes,  in  tho  letter  above  referred  to,  "  It  is  one  of  my 
most  gratifying  feelings  that  many  of  my  best  efforts  in  art  have  aimed 
at  calling  attention  to  the  trials  and  struggles  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  In  the  'Reduced  Gentleman's  Daughtet'  (1840),  'The 
Poor  Teacher'  (1848),  'The  Sempstress'  (an  illustration  of  Hood's 
'  Song  of  the  Shirt,'  1844), '  Fashion^s  Slaves '  (1847),  and  other  works, 
I  have  had  in  view  the  '  helping  them  to  right  that  suffer  wrong '  at 
the  hands  of  their  fellow-men."  But  this  iteration  of  idea  at  length 
seemed  to  be  growing  morbid,  and  every  frequenter  of  the  exhibitions 
felt  it  to  be  a  relief  when  Mr.  Redgrave  turned  from  righting  wrong 
and  suffering  to  seek  new  inspiration  in  the  woods  and  the  streams. 
For  some  years,  from  about  1848,  landscapes  with  such  titles  as 
•Spring,*  'Autumn,*  'Skirts  of  a  Wood,'  'Sun  and  Shadow,*  'Stream 
at  Rest,'  'A  Solitary  Pool,'  'A  Poet's  Study,*  'Love  and  Labour,' 
•Woodland  Mirror,' 'The  Forest  Portal,'  'The  Lost  Path,*  'The  Old 
English  Homestead,'  ' The •  Mid-wood  Shade,'  'The  Sylvan  Spring,' 
'Source  of  the  Stream,'  and  the  like,  formed  the  staple  of  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Academy  exhibitions,  though  with  occasional  examples 
of  his  earlier,  as  well  as  of  that  more  sentimental  style  spoken  of 
above,  and  one  or  two  pieces  of  a  still  more  ambitious  character,  as 
"ilie  Awakened  Conscience,'  1849,  and  the  'Flight  into  Egypt,'  1851. 
The  landscapes  of  Mr.  Redgrave,  though  somewhat  too  minute  in  detail 
and  lacking  ease  and  freedom,  show  close,  observation  of  nature,  and 
are  very  pleasing  examples  of  their  particular  class.  His  latest  works, 
1856,  were  '  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,'  and  'Handy  Janie.'  The  Vernon 
Gallery  contains  one  of  his  most  satisfactory  works,  'Country  Cousins,' 
painted  for  Mr.  Vernon  in  1848;  and  the  Sheepshanks'  collection 
contains  six  pictures  by  him,  which  will  very  sufficiently  illustrate  his 
different  styles :— 'Gulliver  on  the  Farmer's  Table,' ' Cinderella,'  « The 
Governess,' '  Preparing  to  throw  off  her  Weeds,' '  Ophelia,'  and  '  Bolton 
Abbey.' 

Mr.  Redgrave  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
November  1840,  and  academician  in  1851.  For  some  years  he  held 
the  appointment  of  head  master  in  the  Government  School  of  Design : 
sud  when  that  institution  merged  in  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  he  was  made  art-superintendent,  an  office  he  still  holda.  For  the 
iise  of  the  students  of  the  schools  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Art  he  published  'An  Elementary  Manual  of  Colour,'  185:5 ;  and,  with 
his  brother,  '  A  Century  of  Painters  of  the  English  School,'  lSdt5. 

REDI,  FRANCISCO,  wss  born  at  Ai-ezzo  in  1626.  He  studied  at 
Florence  and  Pisa,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  the  last-named 
university.  He  afterwards  proceed*  d  to  Rome  and  Naples,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  made  several 
curious  physiological  experiments.  On  his  return  to  Tuscany  he 
practised  medicine  with  great  reputation,  and  wrote  several  works 
concerning  that  science.  Red!  was  also  a  poet,  and  wrote  a  dithyramb, 
'  Bacco  in  Toscana,'  in  which  he  extols  the  vaiious  produce  of  the 
Tuscan  vineyards :  it  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  that  species  of  compo- 
sition. His  other  works  are*— 1, '  Ksperienze  intomo  alia  Generazione 
dcgli  Insetti,'  Florence,  1668;  2,  '  Oaservazioni  intomo  alle  Vipere,' 
1664  ;  3,  'Esperienze  intomo  a  diverse  Cose  Naturali,  particolarmente 
a  quelle  che  ci  sono  portate  dall'Indie,'  4to,  1671 ;  4, '  Osservazioni 
intorno  agli  Animali  viventi  che  si  trovano  negli  Animali  viventi,'  1684  ; 
5, '  Lettera  intorno  all'Invenzione  degli  Occhioli,'  1678 ;  6,  '  Consulti 
Medici,'  1726-29;  7,  'Lettcre  Familiari,'  1724-27;  8,  •Konnctti'  and 
other  poetry.  There  are  some  other  of  his  minor  works  inserted  in 
the  general  collection,  '  Opere  di  Francesco  Redi,'  8  vols.  4 to,  Venice, 
1712.  Redi  was  a  correct  and  elegant  Italian  writer,  and  also  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age  and  country.  He  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  court  of  Tuscany,  and  was  physician  to  the  grand-duke 
Ferdinand  II.    Redi  died  at  Pisa  March  1,  1693. 

REDSCHID  PASHA,  or  Mustapha  Reschjd  Pabha,  was  tho  son 
of  parents  in  rather  affluent  circumstances,  and  was  bora  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1802.  When  only  fourteen  years  of  age  his  brothei^in-law, 
Ali  Pasha,  attached  him  to  his  person,  and  employed  him  in  the 
Morea  and  Broussa  during  his  government  of  those  two  provinces. 
In  1826,  when  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Morea,  Redschid 
served  in  the  campaign  under  his  patron.  After  the  death  of  Ali 
Pasha  he  transferred  his  services  to  Selim  Pasha,  who  made  him  his 
private  secretary  in  1829.  He  now  began  his  preparation  for  the 
higher  offices  of  state  by  a  series  of  foreign  missions.  In  1831  he  was 
sent  as  envoy  to  Mehemet  Ali,  viceroy  of  Egypt ;  and  having  taken 
an  active  part  in  negociating  the  treaty  of  Eutaliia  in  1888,  he  was  in 
the  following  year  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Pasha.  In  the  course  of 
1834  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  courts  of  London  and  Paris. 
Nearly  two  years  were  thus  occupied,  and  the  relations  he  formed  with 
the  leading  statesmen,  diplomatists,  an'd  party  leaders  in  England  and 
BVance,  became  the  basis  of  the  credit  and  influence  he  obtained  on 
his  return  to  his  native  country.  The  great  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  had  recently  been  carried  in  England,  and  the  subject  was 


still  ftresb  in  men's  minds.  Redschid  Pasha  was  particularly  impressed 
with  this  great  change,  effected  as  it  had  been  without  recourse  to 
violence.  When  he  was  recalled  to  his  own  court,  the  following  year, 
to  fill  an  important  office  in  the  administration  of  Pastier  Pasha,  his 
mind  was  occupied  with  the  sulyject.  Almost  immediately  after  his 
arrival  he  found  himself  exposed  to  immineot  danger  by  the  death  of 
the  prime  minister,  who  had  been  overthrown  by  an  intrigue  within 
the  palace,  and  afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  Sultan's  orders.  But 
the  behaviour  of  Redschid  Pasha  was  so  circumspect  as  to  baffle  the 
designs  of  his  enemies ;  whilst  the  credit  he  had  obtained  from  his 
diplomatic  missions  was  so  high  that  he  was  created  Grand  Vizir  in 
1887.  He  did  not  however  hold  this  position  long,  being  sent  into  a 
sort  of  honourable  exile  to  Paris. 

When  the  report  of  the  death  of  Mahmud  IL  reached  Paris,  he 
hastened  to  return  to  Constantinople,  but  not  before  he  had  raised  up 
a  bulwark  to  defend  the  throne  of  the  new  sultan  against  the  ambition 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  by  concluding  the  Quadmple  Alliance.  By  Abdu-1- 
Medjid  he  was  made  Foreign  Minister,  and  to  tho  practical  knowledge 
and  statesmanship  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  European  misBions|y 
are  attributed  the  systematic  refoi-ms  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
'tanzimat'  [Abdu-l-Medjid],  have  distinguished  the  reign  of  the 
present  sultan.  Indeed,  it  is  generally  believed  that  from  the  accession 
of  the  young  monarch  in  1839  until  the  present  time,  being  a  period 
of  eighteen  years,  Redschid  Pasha  has  steadily  pursued  his  object  of 
introducing  political  reforms  into  Turkey,  and  that  to  him  is  mainly 
due  the  many  great — however  imperfect— social  and  religious  as  weU 
as  political  improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  that  country, 
and  which  are  more  particularly  noticed  under  Abdq-l-Medjid.  But 
it  has  been  amidst  much  hostility  and  discontent  that  Redschid  Pasha 
has  prosecuted  his  system  of  reform.  During  the  late  war  he  was 
called  to  direct  the  government,  which  through  that  difficult  period  he 
accomplished  with  signal  ability.  Though  afterwards  for  a  time  dis- 
placed, he  has  again  become  the  actual  head  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, and  the  high  respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  European  statesmen 
gives  him  a  strong  hold  on  power.  In  private  life  he  has  likewise  by 
example  as  well  as  otherwise  sought  to  modify  the  objectionable  habits 
of  his  countrymen :  he  has  but  one  wife ;  and  he  is  said  to  be  free 
from  the  corrupt  practices  commonly  attributed  to  the  higher  officials 
of  Turkey.     [See  Supplembnt.] 

REGIOMONTA'NUS,  or,  as  he  styled  himself  in  some  of  his  works, 
Joannes  Germamus  be  Rbgiohontb,  is  the  adopted  name  of  a  cele- 
brated German  astronomer  whose  real  name  was  Johann  Mullbb. 
He  was  bom  June  6, 1486,  but  his  biographers  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  place  of  his  birth.  Some  say  Kdnigsberg  in  Prussia  (Starovolaci) ; 
others  Eonigsberg  in  Franconia  (MontucU) ;  Dd  Murr,  in  his.  *  Noticia 
trium  Codicum,'  afterwards  referred  to,  eays  Unfind,  near  Kouigs- 
berg,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Hilburghausen ;  while  Doppelmayer  and 
Niceron,  followed  by  Delambre,  say  Konigshofen  in  FYanconia.  His 
adopted  name  favours  the  supposition  of  his  birthplace  having  been 
Konigsberg. 

When  twelve  yean  old  he  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  prosecute  his 
studies  at  Leipzig,  but  whether  he  entered  the  university  of  that  city 
does  not  appear.  His  progress  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy 
is  said  to  have  been  such,  that  before  completing  bis  sixteenth  year  he 
could  meet  with  no  one  sufficiently  learned  to  instruct  him  in  these 
sciences,  which  induced  him  about  1452-58  to  remove  to  Vienna, 
where  he  became  the  pupil  and  intimate  friend  of  Purbach,  who  was 
at  that  time  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Vienna. 
Under  Purbach's  direction  he  applied  himself  zealously  to  the  Greek 
astronomy,  through  the  medium  of  such  Latin  versions  of  the 
'Almagest'  as  existed;  and  commenced  a  series  of  astronomical 
observations,  including  several  eclipses  and  a  conjunction  of  Mars, 
which  last  led  to  the  detection  of  an  error  of  two  degrees  in  the 
Alphonsine  Tables.  Purbach  had  undertaken  a  new  Latin  translation 
of  the  '  Almagest,'  but  dying  suddenly,  the  completion  of  the  work 
devolved  upon  MiiUer.  [Pubbach,  Geobge.]  Upon  Purbach's  death 
(1461),  Milller  accepted  the  vacant  professorship  of  astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Vienna,  on  condition  of  being  permited  to  reside  for 
some  time  in  Italy,  in  order  that  he  might  there,  in  compliance  with 
Bessarion's  suggestion,  acquire  a  knowlege  of  the  Greek  language. 

In  1461-62  he  accompanied  the  cardinal  to  Rome,  where  he  b^^ 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  and  occupied  himself  in  collecting, 
collating,  and  copying  Greex  manuscripts,  and  making  astronomical 
observations,  chiefly  of  eclipses,  and  where  also  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Gkorge  of  Trebizond,  who  had  anticipated  him  in  a  translation 
of  the  'Almagest'  from  the  original,  though  the  work  was  very 
imperfectly  executed.  In  1468  Miiller  proceeded  to  Ferrara,  where 
for  about  a  year  he  continued  his  philological  studies  under  Blanchiui, 
Theodore  Gaza,  and  Guarino,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  students  of  Padua  to  give  in  that  city 
a  course  of  instmction  explanatory  of  the  astronomical  writings  of 
the  Arabian  philosopher  Alf ragan.  The  introductory  discourse,  en  titled 
*  Oratio  in  Prselectionem  Alfragani  Introductoria  in  Sdentias  Mathe- 
maticas/  Ac,  delivered  by  him  on  this  occasion,  was  prefixed  by 
Melanchthon  to  his  edition  of  Alfragan,  published  in  1687.  From 
Padua  he  proceeded  in  1464  to  Venice  to  meet  Bessarion,  with  whom 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Vienna,  where 
he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  professorship.    While  in  Italy  he 
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compoBed  hiB  work  entitled  <  De  TrianguUs  PlaDia  et  SphsericiB,'  fint 
publiahed  at  Kiirnberg  in  1533,  folio,  fifty-seven  years  after  the  author's' 
death,  which  is  now  the  most  interesting:  of  his  works.  It  contained 
two  tables  of  natural  sines,  one  to  a  radius  6,000,000,  the  other  to  a 
radius  10,000,000,  and  by  their  means  all  the  oases  of  plane  and 
spherical  triangles  were  solved,  without  the  aid  of  a  similar  table  of 
toDgentF,  the  utility  of  which  he  did  not  peroeive,  and  the  consequence 
of  which  oversight  was  that  the  eolations,  though  occasionally  very 
ingenious,  are  in  most  casts  excessively  prolix.  The  solution  of  that 
case  of  spherical  triangles  in  which,  the  angles  being  known,  it  is  thence 
required  to  determine  the  sides,  was  first  given  in  this  work.  The 
trigonometry  and  the  tables  of  sines  appear  to  have  been  published 
separately.  The  title  of  the  latter,  according  to  Niceron,  was  '  Com- 
positio  Tabularum  Sinuum*  cum  Tabulis  Duplicibus  Sinuum  ejusdem/ 
tol.,  Niimb.,  1541.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  trigonometry  is  given 
in  the  'Astronomic  du  Moyen  Age,' pp.  292-323  and  347.  It  affords, 
says  Delambre^  a  very  complete  view  of  what  was  then  known  of  plane 
and  spherical  trigonometi*y,  though  the  discoveries  in  this  branch  of 
science,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  Miiller,  were  not  of  great 
importance.  While  in  Italy  he  l&ewise  detected  many  errors  in 
Trebizond's  version  of  the  *  Almagest,*  which  he  severely  criticised. 
This  excited  so  much  animosity,  that  some  have  attributed  MiiUer's 
early  death  to  poison  administered  to  him  by  one  of  the  sons  of 
Trebizond.    (Vossius, '  De  Sdentiis  Mathematids,'  p.  184.) 

The  earliest  edition  of  Purbach  and  Miiller's  translation  of  the 
'Almagest '  appears  to  be  that  of  Venice,  fol.,  1496.  It  was  reprinted 
at  Basel  in  1543,  and  there  are  several  subsequent  editions.  The  title 
of  the  two  editions  mentioned  is  '  Joannis  de  Monte  Regio  et  Georgii 
Purbachii  Epitome  in  CI.  Ptolemsei  Magnam  Compositionem,  continens 
Propositiones  et  Annotationes  quibus  totum  Almagestum  declaratur.' 
The  first  six  books  were  the  work  of  Purbaoh,  who  mi^es  the  length 
of  the  sidereal  year  365  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  12  seconds,  which 
is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  given  by  his  predecessors.  He 
also  states  that  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  given  by  Ftolemssus  is 
23**  51'  20",  but  that  in  his  own  time  he  is  unabfo  to  make  it  more  than 
23"  28',  though  he  does  not  say  whether  he-  considers  the  obliquity  to 
be  decreasing  or  PtolemsDUs's  result  to  be  erroneous.  In  all  the  demon- 
Btrations  sines  are  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  chords.  (Delambre.) 
Upon  the  whole,  this  epitome  is  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly 
extracted  from  the  Latin  version  which  Gerard  of  Cremona  had  made 
of  the  Arabic  commentary  of  Geber  on  the  *  Almagest.'  It  appears  in 
effect  that  both  Purbaoh  and  MuUer  rather  divined  the  sense  and 
seized  the  spirit  of  Ptolemssus  than  understood  the  letter  of  their  text. 
The  work  was  a  model  of  precision;  but  nevertheless  it  was  an  abridg- 
ment, and  an  abridgment  of  Geber  much  more  than  of  Ptolemaus* 
(Preface  to  the  French  translation  of  the  'Almagest^'  by  M.  Halma,  4t09 
P&ris,  1813.) 

After  some  years'  residence  at  Vienna,  Miiller  was  invited  by  the 
king  of  Hungary  (Matthias  Corvin)  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Buda, 
where  he  amused  himself  with  collating  the  Greek  manuscripts  which 
had  been  brought  from  Athens  and  Constantinople,  and  in  constructing 
"  tables  of  directions,"  in  which  he  ^ows  himself  no  less  attached  to 
astrology  than  to  astronomy.  The  work  is  entitled '  Tabuls  Direo- 
tionumProfectionumque,  non  tam  Astrologin  Judioiarise  quam  Tabulisy 
iostrumentisque  innumeris  fabricandis  utiles  ac  necessariss,'  &c.,  4to, 
Niirnb.,  1475.  It  contained  the  first  tangents  published  in  Europe^ 
extended  however  only  to  each  degree  of  the  quadrant;  but  although 
similar  tables  had  been  constructed  by  the  Arabs,  and  applied  by  them 
to  trigonometry  full  500  years  earlier,  Miiller,  as  has  been  stated,  was 
quite  ignorant  of  this  their  chief  use.  The  work  is  reviewed  in  the 
'  Astr.  du  Moyen  Age,'  pp.  288-292.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the 
term '  tangents '  was  not  introduced  till  after  the  time  of  Miiller.  Both 
by  him  and  Purbach,  as  by  the  Arabs,  they  were  called  '  shadows,' 
the  length  of  the  shadow  of  every  objeot  cast  by  the  sun  being  in  faot 
the  tangent  of  the  sun's  zenith  distance,  the  radius  being  the  vertical 
height  of  the  object.  The  state  of  Hungary  induced  him  in  1471  to 
remove  to  Niirnberg,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  wealthy 
citizen,  Bernard  Walter,  at  whose  expense  several  astronomical  instru- 
ments were  constructed  and  a  printing-office  established.  With  thesa 
instruments  a  series  of  observations  were  made  which  afforded  abundant 
proof  of  the  inexactitude  of  the  Alphonsine  Tables.  They  were  pub- 
lished in  1544  under  the  title  of  '  Observationes  30  Annorum  ik  J. 
Begiomontano  et  B.  Walthero.  Scripta  de  Torqueto,  Astrolabio 
Armillari,  Regula  magna  Ptolema'ica,  Baouloque  astronomioo,'  4to, 
Niirnb.  Miiller's  observations  commence  at  Rome  the  3rd  of  January 
1462,  and  at  Niirnberg  the  6th  of  March  1472,  and  terminate  the  28th 
of  July  1475.  Those  of  Walter  begin  the  2nd  of  August  1475,  and 
end  the  3rd  of  June  1504»  Lacaille  made  use  of  these  obserrationa  in 
the  construction  of  his  solar  tables.  ('Astr.  du  Moyen  Age,'  p.  837.) 
The  appearance  of  a  oomet  led  him  to  compose  a  work  entitled 
'  Problemata  xvL  de  Cometm  longitudine,  magnitudine^  et  loco  vero,' 
first  published  at  Niimberg  in  1581,  4to,  wherein  he  gives  a  method 
of  determining  the  parallax  of  a  come^  afterwards  employed  by  Tyoho 
Brahd,  but  which,  observes  Delambre,  though  true  in  theory,  cannot 
be  depended  on  in  practice.  ('Astr.  du  Moyen  Age,' pp.  840-844.) 
Prior  to  1475  he  published  his  *  Kidendarium  Novum,'  for  the  three 
years  1475, 1494,  and  1518  (the  interval  being  an  entire  oyole  of  nine- 
teen years),  which  was  probably  the  firat  aunanao  that  i^pearsd  in 


Earope,  thovgh  the  idM  was  taken  firom  a  similar  work  composed 
by  Theon  of  Alexandria.  It  gives  the  length  of  day  at  all  places 
situated  between  the  parallels  of  36*  and  55°  N.  lat,  and  for  every 
three  degrees  of  the  sun's  longitude.  On  the  appearance  of  this 
almanac  the  King  of  Hungary  presented  Miiller  with  800  (some  say 
1200)  crowns  of  gold;  and  such  was  the  demand  for  it  that,  notwith* 
standing  the  price  of  twelve  gold  crownf,  the  whole  edition  was  speedily 
disposed  of  in  Hungary,  Italy,  France,  and  England.  Besides  the  above 
works  of  his  own  composition,  he  had  printed  an  edition  of  Pvurbach's 
'Theory  of  the  Planets,'  the  'Poems'  of  Maniliuc,  kc,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding with  others,  when  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  who  contemplated  a 
reformation  of  the  calendar,  purchased  his  services  by  appointing  him 
Archbishop  of  Ratisbon.  He  immediately  quitted  his  old  patron 
Walter,  and  proceeded  to  Rome  in  July  1475,  where  he  died  on  the 
6th  of  July  of  the  following  yesr,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age. 
His  body  was  interred  in  the  Pantheon. 

Miiller,  observes  Delambre,  was  a  man  of  remarkable  sagacity,  and 
of  an  ardent  and  enterprising  disposition.  He  was  without  contradic- 
tion the  most  learned  astronomer  that  Europe  had  then  produced ; 
though  he  was  inferior  to  Albategnius  as  an  observer,  and  to  Aboul 
W^fa  as  a  calculator.  It  is  matter  of  astonishment  that,  having  recog- 
nised the  advantage  of  employing  tangents  in  some  few  particular 
cases,  he  should  not  have  seen  the  importance  of  introducing  them 
into  ordinary  calculations.  He  had  shown  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Alphon- 
sine Tables,  had  contemplated  their  inif>rovement,  and  had  instituted 
a  systematio  course  of  observations  for  that  purpose ;  time  and  leisure 
were  alone  wanting  to  the  realisation  of  his  views.  His  journey  to 
Rome  and  premature  death  occasioned  an  injury  to  astronomy  which 
it  required  a  long  interval  to  repair. 

The  following  list  of  his  works,  not  already  mentioned,  is  taken  from 
the  list  given  by  Delambre,  in  the  *  Biog.  Uni?era,'  compared  with 
that  given  by  Niceron.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  two,  they 
were  all  published  after  his  death: — 1, ' Disputationes  contra  Cremo- 
nensia  in  planetarum  theoricas  deliramenta,'  Niimb.,  1474,  foL  2, 
'  Tabuk  magna  primi  mobilis,'  Niimb.,  1475.  8,  '  Almanach,  ab  anno 
1489  ad  annum  1506.'  4,  '  In  Ephemerides  Commentarium,'  Venice^ 
1513,  4ta  5,  'Tabula  Eclipsium  Purbachii.  Tabulm  primi  mobilis 
2i  Monteregio,'  Venice,  1515,  foL  6,  '  Epistolade  oompositione  et  usu 
cujusdam  meteoroscopii  armillaris,'  Ingolstadt,  1533,  foL  (appended  to 
an  edition  of  Apian's  *  Introduction  to  Geography ').  7,  *  Problemata 
29  Sapheee  nobillissimi  instmmenti  Ik  J.  de  Monterfgio,'  Niirnb.,  1534, 
(The  Saphee  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  Analemm&)  8,  '  Maho- 
metia  Albategnii  de  Sdentia  Stellarum  Liber,  Latind  ex  Arabico  per 
Platonem  Tiburtinum  versus,  et  additionibus  aliquot  Joannis  Regio- 
montaoi  Ulustratus,'  Niimb.,  1587,  4to  (Niceron).  9,  '  De  Ponderibua 
et  aquseductibuB,  cum  figurantibus  Instrumentorum  ad  eaa  res  neces- 
sariorum,'  Marpurgi,  1537,  4to.  10,  '  Tabule  Revolutionum,'  4to,  n. 
d.  11,  <De  Influentiis  Stellarum,'  Argentorati,  1538.  12,  'Problemata 
Astronomioa  ad  Almagestum  spectantia,'  Niimb.  1541  (Nioeron).  13, 
'  Fundamenta  operationum  quaa  fiunt  per  tabulam  generalem,'  Idem., 
1557,  fol. 

Three  manuscripts,  in  Miiller's  handwriting,  came  into  De  Murr's 
possession.  One  consisted  of  notes  on  the  Latin  version  of  Ptolemseus's 
Geography.  The  seoond  was  his  defence  of  Theon  against  Trebizond. 
The  third  was  entitled  '  De  Triangulis  omnimodis  liber  V.'  Extracts 
from  these  were  published  by  De  Murr,  under  the  title  of  '  Noticia 
trium  Codicum  autographorum  Johannis  Regiomontani,'  Niimb.,  1801, 
4 to.  Miiller's  Letters  were  also  published  by  De  Murr  in  1786,  in  his 
'Memorabilia  Bibliothecarum  publicarum  Norimbergensium  et  Uni- 
versitatis  Altdorfianss,'  tome  L  pp.  74-205.  See  also  'Astron.  du 
Moyen  Age,'  pp.  844-65.  Weidler,  in  his  '  Historia  Astronomiss/  pp. 
310-13,  gives  a  list  of  the  works  which  issued  from  Miiller's  press  at 
Niimberg,  and  slso  of  those  which  he  contemplated  publishing. 

(Montuela,  Hittoire  des  MathSmatiquet,  and  the  works  above  quoted. 
The  reader  may  further  oonsult  the  Life  of  MiUler  by  Gassendi, 
appended  to  his  Life  qf  Tycho  BrahSf  Paris,  1654,  4to;  Fabricius, 
BUdioiheca  LoUina  Media  et  InJjImcB  LatinUaUe,  torn,  iv.,  p.  353 ;  Pcndi 
Jiyvii  Slogi€kt  No.  144.) 

REGNARD,  JEAN-FRANCOIS,  was  bom  at  Paris,  according  to 
most  accounts,  in  1647,  though  in  a  short  biography  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  his  works  (Paris,  1818,  4  vols.  18mo),  he  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  in  1656.  An  only  son  and  heir  to  considerable  wealth,  he  received 
an  education  quali6ed  to  fit  him  for  the  position  in  life  he  was  lik^y 
to  occupy.  The  death  of  his  father  soon  after  he  had  completed  his 
studies  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  desire  for  travelling.  The  first 
country  that  he  visited  was  Italy,  where  he  spent  the  year  1676,  a  date 
which,  connected  with  other  circumstances,  renders  it  probable  that 
1656  was  the  real  year  of  his  birth.  He  revisited  Italy  a  seoond  time 
in  1678,  on  which  oooaeion  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  Eloise, 
whose  memory  he  has  consecrated  in  his  pleasing  little  novel  entiUed 
'  La  Provencals,'  a  work  published  after  his  death.  This  lady  and  her 
husband  were  induced  by  him  to  visit  France,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  all  sailed  from  Civita  Vecobia  in  an  English  vessel  bound  for 
Toulon.  On  the  voyage  however  the  vessel  was  oaptured  by  Algerin« 
pirates,  and  Regnard  and  his  companions  were  taken  captives  to  Algiers. 
The  adventures  of  their  captivity  form  the  basis  of  the  novel  above 
mentioned,  and  they  are  sufi^dently  interesting  and  romantic  in  them* 
selveB  without  tba  oolouiing  of  fioUon.    The  only  talent  of  Begnaid 
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which  became  serriceable  to  him  on  that  occanon,  was  one  which  hia 
loTo  for  good  fare  had  excited,  and  hia  wealth  had  enabled  him  to 
gratify,  the  ekilful  preparation  of  comeatibleB  according  to  the  moat 
improved  principles  of  Parisian  cookery.  His  culinary  abilitiea  secured 
for  him  the  good  will  of  his  master  and  the  favour  of  the  ladies  of  his 
household.  During  his  captivity  he  was  taken  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  On  his  return  to  Algiers  he  was  ran- 
somed for  a  considerable  sum  by  the  French  consul ;  a  ransom  which 
came  most  opportuuely,  as  be  was  about  to  suffer  the  last  penalty  for 
an  intrigue  in  which  he  had  been  detected.  He  took  with  him  to 
France  the  chain  he  had  worn  as  a  captive,  which  he  carefully  pre- 
served. His  love  of  traTelliug  however  had  not  been  abated  by  his 
unlucky  adventures,  and,  on  the  26th  of  April  1681,  ho  set  out  from 
Paris  on  a  journey  over  the  north  of  Europe.  On  arriving  at  Stockholm, 
he  was  induced  by  the  King  of  Sweden  to  visit  Lapland.  He  journeyed 
thither  by  way  of  Tomea,  ascended  the  river  of  that  name,  and 
reached  the  borders  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  On  his  return  from  Lapland 
he  made  a  short  sojourn  at  the  court  of  Sweden,  and,  after  having 
travelled  over  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Germany,  returned  to  Paris  on 
the  4th  of  December  1683,  where,  satiated  with  the  wandering  life  he 
had  led,  he  determined  upon  settling.  Having  purchased  some  lucra- 
tive situations  under  government,  he  there  devoted  a  part  of  his  time 
to  literary  pursuits,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  society  of 
his  friends,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  capital ;  the  summer  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  passing  on  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  near  Paris. 
His  devotion  to  gaiety  and  pleasure,  as  it  was  the  means  of  lessening 
his  utility  and  reputation  as  a  writer,  was  likewise  the  cause  of  his 
untimely  death,  which  occurred  on  the  5th  of  Stiptember  1710. 

As  a  dramatic  writer,  the  reputation  of  Regnard  stands  deservedly 
high ;  in  comedy  he  is  generally  considered  second  only  to  Molidre ;  and 
Voltaire  has  remarked  that  "no  one  can  appreciate  that  great  dramatist 
who  feels  no  pleasure  in  reading  Regnard."  His  finest  and  most  perfect 
production  is  the  comedy  of  'le  Joucur,'  written  in  1696.  Himself  a 
gambler,  he  has  given  a  dark  but  faithful  colouring  to  the  portraiture 
of  a  vice  which  had  embittered  his  life,  and  he  has  translated  his  own 
sad  sentiments  on  the  suVject  into  the  language  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  energetic  poetry.  His  next  best  piece  is  '  le  L^gataire  Universel,' 
in  five  acts,  in  which  the  humour  and  the  versification  are  alike  deserv- 
ing of  admiration.  Had  Regnard  produced  many  comedies  of  similar 
merit  to  the  two  which  we  have  mentioned,  he  would  have  relieved 
French  literature  of  the  reproach  which  has  often  been  made  to  it  of 
having  had  no  worthy  successor  to  Moli^re.  The  fault  into  which  he 
has  fallen  is  that,  like  Piron,  Cresset,  and  Marivauz,  he  has  rather 
delineated  an  exaggerated  representation  of  some  particular  vice  or 
folly,  than,  like  hia  great  original,  human  nature  in  its  every-day  pro- 
portions. This  fault  however  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  French 
dramatists  who  succeeded  him,  whose  portraits  are,  in  most  instances, 
only  ooursely  drawn  caricatures  of  nature. 

The  other  dramatic  writings  of  Regnard,  in  five  acts,  are, — 1,  '  Le 
Distrait,*  which  appeared  in  1697,  and  is  taken  from  one  of  the  cha- 
racters of  La  Bruy^re.  This  piece  failed  on  its  first  representation, 
but  was  afterwards,  in  1731,  reproduced  on  the  French  stage  with 
considerable  success.  2,  'Ddmocrite'  (1700).  8,  *Les  M^nechmes' 
(1705) ,  a  comedy  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Boileaa  on  a  reoonciliation 
with  bim  which  his  friends  had  effected ;  between  these  two  poets  there 
had  been  a  long  literary  warfare  [Boileau].  Hia  shorter  pieces  are 
mostly  in  prose ;  the  principal  of  them  are — 1,  '  Le  Divorce,'  in  three 
acts  (1688).  2,  'La  Desceute  de  Mesetin  auz  Enfera'  (1689).  8, 
'  L' Homme  &  bonnes  Fortunes'  (1690);  Regnard  has  also  written  a 
criticism  on  this  comedy  in  a  small  piece  of  one  act  which  was  repre- 
sented in  the  same  year.  4,  'Les  Filles  Errantes'  (1690).  5,  *La 
Coquette'  (1691) ;  all  in  three  acts.  6,  *  Les  Chinois'  (1692),  four  acts, 
aud  several  one-act  pieces,  such  as  '  La  S^rdnade,' '  La  Foire  de  St. 
Qermaio,'  &a  He  also  wrote  an  opera  entitled  '  Le  (jamaval  de  Venice' 
(1699),  the  music  of  which  is  by  (3ampra,  and  a  tragedy  called  'Sapor,' 
which  has  not  been  represented.  His  other  writings  are  some  Epistles 
and  two  Satires,  one  of  them  directed  against  Boileau,  another  against 
husbands,  which  have  been  much  admired,  besides  several  shorter 
poems.  In  prose  he  has  composed  a  relation  of  his  Tarious  travels, 
and  the  *  Proven^ale '  already  alluded  to. 

REHOBOAM,  the  son  of  Solomon,  by  Naamah,  an  Ammonitess, 
succeeded  his  father  in  B.C.  990,  when  he  was  forty-oue  years  of  age. 
The  oppressive  taxation  levied  by  Solomon  to  carry  on  his  magnificent 
buildings  had  occasioned  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  and 
when  the  tribes  had  assembled  at  Shechem,  having  first  sent  for  Jero- 
boam who  had  been  banished  to  Egypt,  they  wished  to  place  some 
restrictions  on  llehoboam's  power.  To  this  he  refused  to  consent,  and 
replied  to  their  representations  with  threats  of  increased  severity. 
The  consequence  was  that  ten  tribes  abandoned  him,  and  formed  a 
new  kingdom  under  Jeroboam  [Jxboboam],  while  he  remained  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  king  of  Judah  only.  In  the  first  years  of  his  reign  he 
adhered  to  the  worship  of  his  predecessors,  and  evinced  his  obedience 
to  the  divine  command  by  disbanding,  at  the  message  of  Shemaiah 
the  prophet,  an  army  which  he  had  sssembled  in  order  to  subdue 
Jeroboam.  He  fortified  and  garriaoned  the  cities  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, and  for  three  years  his  reign  was  prosperous  and  peaceful 
He  then — probably  induced  by  his  mother— resorted  to  practices  of 
the  rankest  and  moat  disgusting  idoktry.    Hia  punishment  followed 


qoiokly.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  Judah  was  invaded  by  an 
immense  army  commanded  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  or  rather 
of  Thebes,  whose  image  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
fenced  cities  were  taken  with  ease,  and  Jerusalem  itself  opened  its 
gates  to  the  conqueror.  Rehoboam  and  his  people  repented,  and  at 
their  prayer  Shemaiah  announced  that  Shishak  would  withdraw, 
which  he  did,  but  not  uniQ  he  had  stripped  the  Temple  of  all  its 
golden  ornaments  and  treasures,  which  were  afterwards  replaced  by 
brass  ornaments  by  Rehoboam.  He  profited  by  the  lesson,  for 
idolatry  is  not  mentioned  as  occurring  again  during  his  reign ;  and, 
except  a  few  skirmishes  with  Israel,  he  coctinaed  in  peace  till  his 
death  in  aa  973,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abijah.  Abijah 
had  no  sooner  began  to  reign  than  he  was  attacked  by  Jeroboam, 
with  an  immense  army,  said  to  have  numbered  800,000  men.  After 
an  animated  speech  by  Abijah^  in  which  he  declared  his  dependence 
on  the  Lord,  Jeroboam  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  500,000 ;  and 
Abijah  captured  several  of  the  cities  of  Israel,  among  them  Bethel, 
the  city  of  the  golden  calf.  But  although  on  this  occasion  Abijah 
appears  in  a  favourable  light,  it  is  recorded  that  he  **  walked  in  all  the 
sins  of  his  father."  He  died  in  B.c.  970,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Asa.    [Asa.] 

REICHA,  ANTOINE-JOSEPH,  a  well-known  composer,  though 
more  esteemed  as  a  writer  on  music,  was  bom  at  Prague  in  1770,  but 
educated  at  Bonn  under  his  uncle,  where  he  at  first  clandestinely 
studied  the  art  passionately  loved  by  him,  and  which  soon  became  his 
profession ;  from  which  acknowledgment,  made  by  himself,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  was  originally  intended  for  a  different  pursuit.  Ho 
early  attempted  musical  composition,  and  when  only  seventeen  years 
of  age  conducted  the  performance  of  his  first  symphony.  In  1794  he 
went  to  Hamburg,  and  there  remained  five  years,  applying  much  to 
the  abstruse  theory  of  music,  for  which  study  his  knowledge  of  algebra, 
a  branch  of  mathematics  wherein  he  was  highly  skilled,  eminently 
qualified'  him.  At  the  aame  time  he  also  devoted  great  attention  to 
the  French  language,  in  which  he  composed  an  opera  in  two  act;*, 
'  Obalda,  ou  les  Fran9ai8  en  Egypte,'  but  it  was  not  represented.  In 
1798  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  at  the  celebrated  concert  '  de  Cl^ry  ' 
produced  with  decided  success  a  grand  symphony.  In  1802  he 
removed  to  Vienna,  where  he  resided  six  years,  enjoying  the  friend- 
ship of  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  and  wrote  many  of  his  works,  and 
among  them  thirty-aix  fugues  for  the  piano-forte,  the  whole  edition  ot 
which  was  sold  in  the  first  year.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1808,  ami 
there  remained  till  his  decease,  which  took  place  May  28,  1836. 

M.  Reicha  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  both  its  forms,  and  a 
leading  professor  of  composition  at  the  Ecole  Royale  de  Musique. 
Among  his  numerous  works,  those  on  which  his  future  fame  will  rest 
are,  'Cours  de  Oomposition,  ou  Traits  complet  et  raisonn^  d' Harmonic 
Pratique,'  in  1  vol  fol  ;  and  '  Traits  de  Mdlodie,  Abstraction  faite  de 
ses  Rapports  avec  THarmonie,'  in  2  vols.  4 to,  1814,  both  of  which 
ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by  every  musician  who  wishes  to  undei^ 
stand  his  ai*t  otherwise  than  empirically.  His  other  works  requiring 
notice  were  'I'rait^  de  Haute  Composition,'  4  to,  1824  ;  *  Petit  Traits 
d*Harmonie  Pratique  k  deux  Parties,'  4 to;  *Art  du  Compositeur 
Dramatique,'  4to,  1883 ;  and  many  articles  on  music  in  TEncyclo- 
p^die  des  Gens  du  Monde.' 

REID,  DR  THOMAS,  was  bom  April  26th,  1710,  at  Strachan  in 
Kincardineshire,  about  twenty  miles  from  Aberdeen,  of  which  parish 
his  father,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Reid,  was  minister  for  fifty  years.  He  was 
first  sent  to  the  parish  school  of  Kmcardine ;  after  two  years  he  was 
removed  to  Aberdeen;  aud  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  he  entered 
the  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen.  The  principles  of  the  philosophy 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  so  able  an  advocate  he  imbibed  here 
under  Dr.  Qeorge  Tumbull,  author  of  *The  Principles  of  Moral 
Philosophy.'  He  continued  beyond  the  usual  time  at  the  university, 
of  which  he  had  been  appointed  librarian.  This  office  he  resigned  in 
1736,  and  he  then  visited  England  in  company  with  Dr.  John  Stewart, 
afterwards  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Marischal  College.  They 
proceeded  to  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  were  introduced 
to  several  distinguished  men.  In  1737  Reid  returned  to  ScoUaud,  and 
was  presented  by  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  to  the  living  of  New 
Machar  in  Abenleenshire.  The  parishioners  being  averse  to  the 
system  of  patronage  which  led  to  this  appointment,  were  at  first 
violently  opposed  to  Reid ;  but  his  unwearied  attention  to  his  duties 
and  the  mildness  of  his  temper  soon  overcame  their  opposition,  and 
converted  their  dislike  into  the  highest  esteem.  It  appears  however 
that  he  had  been  so  little  used  to  composition,  and  was  naturally  so 
diffident,  that  for  some  time  he  delivered  very  few  of  his  own  sermons, 
but  used  those  of  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  Dr.  Evans.  In  1740  ho 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  his  uncle  Dr.  George  Reid,  a  physician 
in  London. 

While  he  was  ndnister  of  New  Machar,  he  pursued  a  course  of 
intense  study;  and  in  1748  he  inserted  in  the  ' Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London '  *  An  Essay  on  Quantity,  occasioned  by  a 
treatise  in  which  simple  and  compound  ratios  are  applied  to  virtue  and 
merit'  In  other  w<»rds,  it  was  an  essay  on  the  application  of  mathe- 
matics to  morals.  Doctors  Pitcaime  and  Cheyne  had  recently  at- 
tempted to  apply  mathematics  to  medicine^  and  Hutcheson  to  morala 
According  to  the  latter,  the  good  done  by  a  man  depends  partly  on 
hia  benevolence  and  partly  on  his  dispositions;  the  relations  between 
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tb«ge  moral  notiooi  might  bo  ezpreflsed  algebniotUy,  after  this 
mamier  :~t]ie  benevolence  or  moral  desert  of  an  a«ent  waa  analogoofl 
to  a  fraction,  which  had  the  good  performed  for  vie  numerator,  and 
the  dispoaitions  of  the  agent  for  the  denominator.  Raid,  after  examin- 
ing in  faia  eieay  the  nature  of  mathematical  proof,  and  the  subjecta  to 
which  it  had  been  applied  by  Hutcheeon,  showed  that  mathematics 
eould  by  no  meana  have  a  necessary  relation  to  morals,  because  the 
truths  to  which  the  two  sciences  respectively  refer  addressed  tJiiem- 
selvea  to  different  faculties  of  the  mind.  In  1752  the  professora  of 
King  B  College,  Aberdeen,  elected  Reid  to  be  their  professor  of  moral 
philoeophy.  After  this  appointment  he  founded  a  private  literary 
aooiety,  which  met  once  a  week,  and  ita  object  was  the  discussion  of 
philosophical  subjects  for  the  mutual  improvement  of  the  members, 
among  whom  were  Doctors  George  Gregoxy,  Campbell,  Beattie,  and 
Gerard,  including  of  course  the  projector.  Though  Reid  had  as  yet 
published  nothing  but  the  '  Essay '  mentioned  above,  his  character  as 
a  philosopher  was  established ;  and  in  1763  the  University  of  Glasgow 
invited  him  to  succeed  Dr.  Adam  Smith  in  the  chair  of  moral  philo- 
sophy. He  entered  upon  its  duties  in  1764,  in  the  discharge  of  which 
he  laboured  indefatigably  to  carry  out  his  principles.  In  tiie  same 
year  he  published  his  *  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,'  the  substance 
of  which  he  had  previously  delivered  to  his  pupils  at  Aberdeen,  and 
also  read  to  the  society  just  named.  The  principal  object  of  this 
work  waa  to  eounteraot  the  influence  of  that  soeptidam  which  Hume 
had  founded  on  the  spiritual  and  ideal  system  of  Berkeley.  About 
the  time  that  the  *  Inquiry  '  was  pubUshed,  the  author  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  In  1773  he  pub- 
lished, in  Lord  Eames*s  'Sketches  of  the  Histoiy  of  Man,'  'An 
Analysis  of  Aristotle's  Logia'  In  1781  Dr.  Reid  withdrew  from 
public  labours ;  but  he  did  not  oease  to  pursue  his  favourite  occupa- 
tiona.  In  1785  he  publiahed  his  '  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers^' 
of  which  the  substance  had  been  delivered,  as  he  tells  us,  annually  for 
more  than  twenty  years  to  a  large  body  of  the  more  advanced 
students  at  Glasgow,  and  for  aevend  years  bcdtore  at  Aberdeen.  In 
1788  came  out  his  '  Essays  on  the  Active  Power  of  the  Human  Mind.' 
Dr.  Reid  doee  not  appear  to  have  published  any  more  works  than 
those  already  mentioned;  but  he  gave  his  attention  to  various  other 
subjects,  both  in  his  private  studies  and  in  relation  to  his  college 
lectures.  Upon  oommendng  his  duties  at  Glasgow,  he  divided  his 
coarse  into  four  parts,  after  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  Adam 
Smith;  the  first  part  comprised  metaphysics;  the  second,  moral 
philosophy;  the  third,  natural  law;  and  the  fourth,  political  rights. 
He  also  gave  lectures  on  rhetoria  He  read  several  essays  at  different 
timea  before  a  philosophical  society  of  which  he  waa  a  member. 
Among  these  were  '  An  Examination  6t  Dr.  Priestley's  opinion  con- 
cerning Matter  and  Mind;'  'Observations  on  the  Utopia  of  Sir 
Thomas  Mors;'  'PhysiologiaalRefleotions  on  Muscular  Motion.'  The 
last  essay  waa  read  by  Dr.  Raid  to  his  associates  a  few  months  only 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  October  7,  1796,  in  the  eighty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  After  his  death,  his  *  Essays  on  the  Intellec- 
tual and  Active  Powers '  were  published  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  as 
'The  Philosophy  of  Dr.  Reid,'  with  a  life  of  the  author  prefixed,  from 
which  thia  account  of  him  is  chiefly  taken. 

The  moral  and  aodal  qualitiea  c^  Dr.  Reid  were  such  as  naturally 
to  inspire  eateemf  and  in  private  life  no  man  could  be  more  highly 
esteemed  than  he  waa.  As  a  writer,  his  language  is  simple  and  manly, 
and  his  style  dear  and  forcible,  without  any  pretence  to  omameot. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  the  merits  of  his  philosophy.  His  aim  was  to  arrive 
at  the  general  laws  which  regulate  our  mental  operations  by  the 
inductive  method,  which,  he  thought,  had  never  been  applied  to  this 
subjeot  He  has  the  merit  of  showing  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
certain  moral  systems  proposed  by  his  predecessors^  though  it  must  be 
ovmed  that  he  occasionally  fails  to  perceive  the  real  purpose  of  parti- 
cular systems  and  linea  of  argument:  indeed,  Reid,  as  Hamilton 
remarka  in  one  of  his  notes,  '*  was  but  very  superficially  versed  in  the 
literature  of  philosophy."  Whether  he  has  himself  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  system  that  will  prove  satisfactory  is  very  doubtfuL  Perhaps 
the  lasra  which  regulate  the  material  world  will  never,  be  found 
altogether  applicable  to  the  operations  of  mind.  In  all  attempts  that 
have  hitherto  been  made  so  to  apply  these  laws,  some  conclusions 
have  inevitably  followed,  which  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong  refuses 
to  admit,  and  this  men  will  ever  regard  aa  a  safer  guide  than  any 
scheme  of  philosophy  however  ably  propounded.  Aa  to  Dr.  Reid  s 
view  of  Aristotle's  logic,  it  appears  only  just  to  say  that  he  probably 
never  read  Aristotle's  logic  in  the  original  and  did  not  dearly  under- 
Btand  it»  A  new  and  cdleoted  edition  of  Reid'a  works,  edited  with 
Notes  and  Supplementary  Dissertationa  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  was  in 
part  published  in  1846,  but  at  Hamilton's  death  in  1856  the  work  waa 
still  incomplete.  [Hajoltov,  Sir  William.]  The  student  of  Rdd 
should  on  no  account  omit  to  examine  most  carefully  the  notes  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton. 

EEID,  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM,  ELCB.,  F.R.S.,  was 
bom  in  1791,  at  Kinglassie  in  Flfeshire,  being  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Reverend  James  Reid,  a  clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Church.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  entered 
the  army  aa  a  Lieutenant  of  Royal  Engineers  in  1809.  He  served 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  until  Uie  European 
peace,  afterwards  under  General  Lambert  in  America,  and  subsequently 
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under  the  duke  again  in  Bdgium.  In  1816^  having  attauMd  the  rank 
of  captain,  he  served  in  the  expedition  sgainst  Algiers,  aadstinff  in  the 
operations  connected  with  the  bombardment  of  that  place.  ¥ot  some 
years  after  this  period  he  was  adjutant  of  the  oorpa  of  Sappers  and 
Mmers;  and  he  became  also  one  of  those  students  of  sdenoe  to 
whom  the  lectures  deUvered  by  the  professors  of  the  '  Royal  Ins^tu- 
Uon  of  Great  Britain'  have  afforded  opportunities  of  enlarging  and 
correcting  their  early  instruction,  which  have  proved  so  important  to 
many  persons  engsged  in  the  active  businees  of  lifeu  On  Feb.  21. 
1889,  he  was  deoted  F.R.S.  In  1838  as  lieutenantH»lonel  he  waa 
appointed  Governor  of  Bermuda;  and  in  1846  Governor  of  the  Wind- 
ward Islands.  Great  improvementa  in  Uie  agriculture  of  Bermuda 
were  effected  by  him,  and  in  both  governments  his  firm  snd  con- 
ciliatory conduct  gained  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  the  entire 
population.  Two  years  afterwarda  he  returned  to  England,  and  in 
1849  was  appointed  commanding  engineer  at  Wo<^wich.  In  1860  and 
1851  he  directed  the  officers  of  i^ngineers  and  the  Sappera  and  MinersL 
preparatory  to  and  during  the  Great  Exhibition.  On  the  reeignatioo 
of  Mr.  R.  Stephenson,  C.  E.  [Stbphbmson,  Robsrt],  Colonel  Keid  was 
requested  by  the  Royal  Commission  to  succeed  him  as  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  to  the  duties  of  which  office  he  gave  unre- 
mitting attention  until  the  close  of  the  Exhibition.  In  September 
1851  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Malta,  and  on  the  termination  of 
his  services  at  the  Exhibition,  for  which  he  declined  remuneration, 
received  the  honour  of  E.C.B.,  and  shortly  afberwarda  proceeded  to 
Malta,  the  government  of  which  he  has  continued  to  retain  to  this 
time  (April  1857). 

General  Reid  ia  the  second  in  point  of  time  of  the  investigators  of 
the  laws  of  stonns^  to  whom  both  science  and  navigation  have  become 
so  greatly  indebted  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  to  whose 
labours  a  remarkable  finish  has  been  given,  with  respect  to  theory,  by 
the  philosophical  akill,  first  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  more  recently 
of  Professor  Dove  of  Berlin;  while  Mr.  Dobson,  in  papera  commu- 
nicated to  the  British  Association,  has  shown  their  influence  as 
exciting,  or  rather  permissive  causes,  of  the  explosions  of  fire- 
damp in  coal-mines.  A  paper  had  been  published  in  the  'American 
Journal  of  Science'  by  Mr.  Redfield,  and  this  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Reid,  whoee  attention  had  been  pre- 
viously drawn  to  the  subject  when  employed  in  Barbadoea  as  Major 
of  Engineers,  in  re-instatixig  the  buildings  ruined  by  the  hurricane  of 
1831.^  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  well  in  its 
practical  as  in  its  scientific  relations,  he  continued  to  devote  much 
attention  to  it,  and  became  convinced  of  the  rotatory  character  and 
definite  path  which  had  been  ascribed  to  these  storms  by  Mr.  Redfield. 
He  embodied  his  views  in  an  elaborate  paper  '  On  Hurricanes,'  occu- 
pying seventy  pages  of  the  second  volume  of  the  'Papers  on  Subjects 
connected  with  the  Duties  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  EIngineers,'  which 
was  published  in  1838.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  celebrated 
work,  founded  upon  the  contents  of  that  paper,  entitled  'An  Attempt 
to  develope  the  Law  of  Storms  by  means  of  Facta  arranged  according 
to  Place  and  Time ; '  of  which  three  enlarged  editions  have  since  been 
published.  In  1849  he  published  'The  Progress  of  the  Development 
of  the  Law  of  Storms  and  of  the  Variable  Winda,  with  the  Practical 
Application  of  the  subject  to  Navigation.'  The  subject  haa  also 
received  the  attention  of  Mr.  Henry  Piddington  of  Calcutta,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Thom  of  Mauritius,  both  of  whom  have  produced  valuable 
worka  on  the  subjeot,  and  the  former  (from  whom  rotatory  storms  have 
received  the  appropriate  and  distinctive  appellation  of  Opehnei),  a 
series  of  investigations  of  Indian  hurricanes  in  the  journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  of  the  most  precise  character ;  while  a 
peculiar  theory  of  their  origin  and  causes  has  been  advanced  by  Mr* 
James  P.  Espy,  a  second  American  inquirer  on  this  subject 

General  Reid  is  also  the  author  of  many  papers  in  uie  publicatioa 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  already  cited,  and  in  the  '  Philosophical  Maga- 
aine,'  some  relating  to  professional  topics  and  others  on  various  subjects 
of  natural  science,  chiefly  physical  and  chemical  It  is  to  him  that 
the  service^  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament^  as  well  as 
the  cultivators  of  science  in  several  departments^  are  indebted  not 
only  for  the  original  suggestion,  but  also  for  the  plan  of  executing  l^ 
officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  of  the  valuable '  Aide-M4moire  to  the 
Military  Sciences'  noticed  in  a  former  article.  [Pobtlook,  Josbfb 
Eluson.]    To  thia  work  Sir  W.  Reid  was  also  a  contributor.  [Supp.] 

REIMARUS,  HERMANN  SAMUEL,  was  bom  at  Hamburg 
December  22, 1694.  Early  in  life  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
languages,  and  he  became  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  universitj 
of  Wittenberg,  and  upon  the  completion  of  his  course,  in  1717,  ho 
maintained  some  thesea  '  On  the  Differences  of  Hebrew  Words,'  which 
established  his  character  for  learning  and  acuteness.  He  then  began 
to  travel,  and,  having  passed  over  several  pasts  of  Germany,  he  atayed 
a  considerable  time  at  Weimar,  where  ne  took  the  opportunity  of 
publishing  a  collection  of  minor  productions.  Having  returned  to 
Hamburg,  he  was  in  1727  made  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  univer- 
sity of  that  city,  and  he  filled  this  office  with  much  honour  to  himself 
during  the  space  of  41  years.  Reimarus  married  in  1728,  Johanna 
Frederioa,  the  third  daughter  of  the  celebrated  J.  A.  Fabrioius.  This 
connection  with  Fabricius  proved  to  him  the  occasion  of  many  and 
great  advantages,  and  he  also  assisted  Fabricius  in  some  of  his  most 
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Important  literary  labours.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Reimams 
deroted  his  hoars  of  leisare  to  ike  study  of  natural  history,  of  which 
he  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge.  He  had  naturally  a  feeble  con- 
stitution, and  he  was  long  a  sufferer  from  ill-health.  He  died  March  1, 
1768.  His  prindpal  works  are : — 1,  '  A  Commentary  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  John  Albert  Fabricius/  Hamburg,  8yo,  1787;  2,  'A 
Letter  to  Cardinal  Qairini  concerning  the  works  of  Dion  Csssius,' 
Hamburg,  4to,  1746;  3,  'The  Roman  History  of  Dion  Casaius,'  Ham- 
burg, 2  vols,  folio,  1750,  in  the  publication  of  which  he  availed  himself 
of  materials  which  had  been  prepared  by  Fabricius,  who  had  projected 
an  edition  of  this  author.  4,  *  A  Dissertation  on  the  Counsellors  of 
the  Great  Sanhedrim,*  Hamburg,  4 to,  1751;  5,  'A  Discourse  on  the 
Principal  Truths  of  Natural  Religion,'  Hamburg,  8vo,  1754  ;  6, '  Ob- 
servations, Physical  and  Moral,  on  the  Instinct  of  Animals,'  Hamburg, 
2  vols.  12mo,  1760.  He  is  said  moreover  to  have  written  the  essays 
which  were  published  by  Lessing,  in  1774  and  1777,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  *  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments.' 

REINfi'SIUS,  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  Gotha  in  Saxony,  on  the 
Idth  of  December  1587.    He  was  tolerably  versed  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  at  the  age  of  twelve;  and  being  afterwards  sent  to 
Wittembeiv,  the  professors  wished  him  to  apply  to  theology.    His 
inclination  however  led  him  to  medicine :  he  continued  his  studies  at 
Jena,  and  then  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
remaining  some  time  at  Padua,  for  the  sake  of  the  medical  lectures 
delivered  there.    On  his  return  through  Basel,  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.D.  in  that  university,  and  then  passed  some  time  at  Altdorf,  in  the 
hope  of  procuring  a  professorship  by  the  interest  of  his  relation 
Caspar  HofiQnann.    He  married,  and,  in  1617,  settled  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Hof  in  Franconia.    Thence,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  margrave  of  Bareith,  he  removed  to  that  town,  having  the  posts 
of  the  margrave's  physician  and  inspector  of  the  public  schools.    In 
1627  he  accepted  tiie  place  of  public  physician  of  the  town  of  Alten- 
burg,  in  which  he  resided  several  yeara^  and  obtained  the  dignity  of 
burgomaster.    The  elector  of  Saxony  conferring  upon  him  the  rai^ 
of  counsellor,  he  finally  removed  to  Leipzig,  where  he  died  in  1667. 
Reinesius  was  a  man  of  vast  erudition,  and  may  be  reckoned  almost  at 
the  head  of  learned  physicians.    By  his  printed  letters  it  would  appear 
that  he  was  consulted  as  an  oracle;  that  he  answered  very  learnedly 
whatever  questions  were  brought  to  him ;  and  that  he  was  extromely 
skiUed  in  the  families  of  ancicDt  Rome,  and  in  the  study  of  inscrip- 
tions.   A  great  eulogium  is  given  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  of  his  learned 
and^  classical  works,  by  GrsDvius,  in  the  dedication  of  the  second 
edition  of  Casaubon's  Episties,  dated  Amsterdam,  August  81, 1655 ; 
and  by  Haller,  who  calls  him  ('Biblioth.  Medic.  Pract')  "a  miracle  of 
learning"  (ad  miraculum  doctus);  and  says  that  *'in  the  accurate 
study  and  comparison  of  ancient  writers,  and  in  sagacity  in  discover- 
ing the  true  reading  of  corrupt  passages,  he  was  unrivalled."    He 
partook  of  the  liberality  which  Louis  XIV.  showed  to  the  most  cele- 
brated scholars  of  Europe,  and  received  at  the  same  time  a  very 
obliging  letter  from  Colbert^  which  favour  he  returned  by  dedicating 
to  him  one  of  his  works.    Reineeius  appears  to  have  had  no  small  diare 
of  the  pride  and  irritability  that  too  often  accompany  the  possession 
of  great  talents  and  learning.    This  involved  him  in  several  angry 
controversies,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  leaving 
Altenburg.   In  spite  of  his  numerous  occupations  and  the  duties  of  his 
office,  be  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  several  of  the  most  eminent 
literary  characters  of  his  age,  and  several  valuaUe  collections  of  his 
letters  have  been  published,  viz.  those  to   Caspar  Hofiinann  and 
Christ.  Ad.  Rupert,  Leipzig,  4to,  1660;  to  John  Vorstius,  Cologne,  4to, 
1667;  to   the  elder  and  younger  Neater,  Leipzig,  4 to,   1670;    to 
Christopher  Daum,  Jena,  4to,  1670;  and  to  John  Andrew  Rose,  Jena, 
12mo,  1700.    Besides  some  notes  on  Manilius,  inserted  in  the  Stras- 
bourg edition,  4to,  1655,  and  some  observations  on  Petronius,  Leipzig, 
8vo,  1666,  he  wrote  the  following  among  other  works: — 1,  'De  Diis 
Syris,  sive  de  Numinibus  Commentitiis  in  Veteri  Testamento  Memo- 
ratis  Syntagma,'  Lips.,  4to,  1628.    This  work,  though  learned,  is  less 
complete  than  that  which  Selden  published  afterwards  on  the  same 
subject.    2,  'De  Deo  EndovelUco  ex  Inscriptionibus  in  Villa  Vizosa 
Lusitanite  repertis  Commentatio  Parergica/  Altenb.,  4to,  1637.     8, 
•  'Itrropo^fifya  Linguso  Punic©  Errori  populari,  Arabicum  et  Punicam 
esse  eandem,  opposita/  ibid.,  4to,  1637.    This  curious  dissertation  has 
been  inserted,  as  well  as  the  preceding  one,  by  Grsevius,  in  the  *  Syn- 
tagma Variar.  Dissertat.  Rariorum,'  Ultraj.,  4to,  1702.    4,  *  Variarum 
Lectionum  Libri  Tres  Priores,  in  quibua  de  Scriptoribus  sacris  et 
profaniu,  classicia  plerisque,  disseritur,'  ibid.  4 to,  1640.     These  three 
first  books  were  to  have  been  followed  by  three  others,  which  never 
appeared.    It  is  a  thick  volume  of  about  seven  hundred  pages,  of 
multifarious  and  (as  Haller  says)  incredible  learning,  chiefly,  but  not 
exclusively,  clasaicaL    It  also  contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  relating 
to  medicine,  and  explains  several  obscure  and  difficult  passages  in  the 
ancient  pbydcians  and  those  of  the  middle  ages.    Some  of  the  expla- 
nations of  Reinesius  were  attacked  with  much  bitterness  by  Andr6 
Rivinus,  to  whom  Reinesius  published  a  reply  under  the  titie  of 
'Defensio  Variarum  Lectionum  contra  Censuram  Poets  L.  (Laureati),' 
Rostoch.,  4to,  1653.    5,  *Inscriptio  vetus  August©  Vindelioor.  eruta 
et  Commentario  illustrata,'  Lips.,  4to,  1655.    6,  •  iEnigmati  Patavino 
<Edipus  h  GermaniA,  hoc  est  Marmoris  Patavini  Interpretatio,'  ibid., 
4to,  1662.    7,  'De  Palatio  Lateranensi  ^usque  ComitivA  Commen- 


tatio  Pbrergioa,  acoedit  Georg.  Sohubarti,  de  Comitibus  F^tinis 
Cassareis  Exerdtatio  historica,'  Jen©,  4to,  1679.  8,  'Syntagma 
Inscriptionum  Antiquarum,'  lips.,  fol,  1682.  This  ooUeotion  only 
oontains  the  inscriptions  omitted,  or  badly  explained,  by  Gmter.  It 
was  regretted  by  the  learned  that  the  editor  should  not  have  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time  another  work  of  Reineeius  '  Eponymologium 
Criticum,'  of  which  the  original  manuscript  was  in  the  hands  of  Th. 
Fritsch,  a  bookseller  at  Leipzig.  (See  Klefeker,  *  Biblioth.  Eruditor, 
Pr©oocium,'  p.  813.)  9,  'Dissertatio  critica  de  Sibyllinis  Oraoulis,' 
Jena,  4to,  1702,  at  the  end  of  a  work  by  Qeoi^  Schubart, '  Enarratio 
Parexgica  Metamorphoseos  Ovidian©  de  Diluvio  Deucalionis.'  10, 
'Judicium  de  Colleotione  MSS.  Chemicomm  Grscorum  qu©  extant 
in  Biblioth.  GothanA,'  inserted  in  the  *Catal.  Cod.  MSa  Biblioth. 
Gothan©,*  Lips.,  4to,  p.  88,  1714;  and  in  the  'Biblioth.  Gr©ca'  of 
Fabricius,  vol  xiL  p.  748.  11,  'De  Vasis  Umbilicalibus,  eommque 
Ruptura  Obeervatio  Singularis,'  Lip&,  4to,  1624.  12,  'Chymiatria, 
hoc  est  Medicina  Nobili  et  Neceaearia  sui  Parte,  Chymia,  instruota  et 
exomata,'  Gene-Ruth,  4to,  1624.  C.  G.  Muller  edited  in  1819  his 
'  Observationes  in  Suidam,*  Lips.,  8vo.  Another  work  appeared  under 
his  name,  which  was  in  fact  tlie  production  of  Fortunatus  Fidelia, 
entitled '  Schola  Jurisconsultorum  Medioa,  Relationum  aliquot  Llbris 
comprehensa,  quibus  Principia  Medicine  in  Jus  transumpta  ex  pro- 
fesso  examinantur,'  lips.,  8vo,  1676.  Several  other  worbi  have  also 
been  wrongly  attributed  to  him.  Some  letters  of  Reinesius  are  to  be 
found  at  the  end  of  his  eulogium,  in  the  '  Elogia  Clarorum  Alten- 
burgensium,'  by  Fred.  Gotth.  Gotter,  Jena,  8vo,  1713.  Bayle,  in  his 
'  Dictionnaire,'  and  Nioeron,  in  vol.  xxx.  of  his  '  Memoirs,'  have  given 
an  interesting  account  of  him.  His  Life,  written  by  himself  in 
Gkrman,  and  found  among  his  manuscripts,  has  been  made  use  of  in 
the  account  given  by  Witten, '  Memor.  Philosoph.,'  de&  viiL,  p^  461, 
&C.  J.  Brucker  has  inserted  a  more  detailed  life,  in  German,  in  his 
*  Ehrentempel  der  deuteoher  Gelehrsamkeit,'  dea  iil,  p.  110,  Augsburg, 
4to,  1747. 

REINHOLD,  ERASMUS,  vras  bom  October  21,  1511,  at  Saalfeld, 
about  sixty  miles  south-west  from  Leipzig.    He  taught  astronomy  and 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg  till  1552,  when,  being 
obliged  to  quit  that  city  on  aooount  of  the  plague,  he  returned  to  his 
native  province  of  Thdringen,  where  he  died  February  19,  1553. 
His  published  works  are :— 1.  *  Commentary  on  the  Theorio©  nov© 
Planetarum  G.  Purbaohii,'  8vo,  1542  and  1558.    This  work,  observes 
Delambre,  supplied  in  some  respect  the  omissions  of  Purbaoh,  and 
must  have  facilitated  the  understanding  of  several  passages  of  the 
Syntaxis  of  Ptolem©us.    In  the  dedication,  Reinhold  shows  himself  so 
infatuated  with  judicial  astrology  as  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  collecting 
all  the  instances  which  appeared  confirmatory  of  the  notion  that  solar 
eclipses  were  the  harbingers  of  great  calamities.    2.  The  first  book  of 
the  Almagest,  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  version  and  scholia,  8vo,  1649. 
3.  '  Prutenic©  Tabul©  C©lestium  Motuum,'  4to,  1551, 1571,  and  1585. 
These  tables  were  formed  from  the  observations  of  Oopemious,  com- 
pared with  those  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolem»U8.    Rttnhold  had  made 
some  observations  himself,  but  his  best  instrument  was  a  wooden 
quadrant;  and  Tyoho^  On  visiting  Wittenberg  in  1575,  expressed  his 
surprise  that  so  celebrated  an  astronomer  should  have  been  provided 
vrith  no  better  tools.    In  this  work  the  author  gives  a  very  dear 
explanation  of  the  equation  of  tima    He  assigns  three  reasons  to 
aooount  for  astronomical  tables,  oonstruoted  at  one  period,  not  according 
with  more  recent  observations,  namely,  the  motion  of  the  apogee,  the 
variation  of  the  excentricity,  and  the  inequality  of  the  preoession. 
The  last  was  sensible  only  in  the  systems  of  Th6bith  and  Copemious. 
The  excentricity  of  the  sun  he  makes  from  0*0417  to  0*03219,  and  the 
mean  preoession  50"  12'"  6""  8'"".     From  a  comparison  of  the 
observations  of  Ptolem©us  and  Copernicus,  he  mskes  the  length  of 
the  year  865  d.  5  h.  55  m.  58  s. ;   and  this  determination  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Gregorian  reformation  of  the  calendar.    He  computes 
the  motion  of  the  planets  both  after  the  manner  of  Ptolem©us  and 
that  of  Copernicus,  whence  Bailly  concludes  that  he  had  no  decided 
preference  for  either  system.    "  This  conclusion,"  observes  Dehunbre, 
*'  appears  to  me  hazarded.    The  most  that  can  be  inferred  is  that  the 
partisans  of  the  ancient  system  were  yet  the  more  numerous,  and  that 
Reinhold  sought  to  conciliate  all  parties.    He  says  nothing  which  can 
lead  the  reader  to  suspect  the  existence  of  two  different  systems.    He 
neither  speaks  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  nor  of  that  of  the  sun.    His 
tables  resemble  our  own,  which  still  give  the  motions  of  the  sun,  not- 
withstanding that  we  are  all  Copemieans.    It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
he  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  work  '  De  Revolutionibns/  fto, 
who  repeated  all  the  calculations  and  reconstructed  the  tables  of 
Copernicus,  had  not  a  sentiment  of  preference  for  a  system  which  he 
had  studied  more  than  any  one  of  his  day."    The  Prutenic  tables  were 
the  result  of  seven  years'  labour,  and  were  so  called  in  compliment  to 
the  author^s  benefactor,  Albert,  marquis  of  Brandenbuig  and  duke  of 
Prussia.    The  'privilege,'  printed  at  the  head  of  the  work,  which 
bears  the  date  July  24,  1549,  refers  to  several  other  compositions 
which  the  author  contemplated  publishing,  sudi  as  ephemerides, 
tables  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stars  for  various  epochs  and 
latitudes,  &c    4.  *  Primus  Liber  Tabularum  Diiectionum,  discentibus 
prima  elementa  Astronomi©,  necessarius  et  utilissimus.    Hisinsertus 
est  Canon  F©cundus  ad  singula  sorupula  quadrantis  propagatus.   Item 
nova  Tabula  Climatum  et  Parallelorum,  item  Umhrarum.    Appendix 
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Canonam  ieoondi  libri  Direetioniim  qui  in  R^iomontani  Opere 
dttddarantur/  4to,  Tubiogan,  1554.  In  thiB  work  the  table  of  tangento 
was  finfc  extended  to  eaoh  minate  of  the  quadrant  from  0°  to  89%  and 
to  eTery  10"  from  89**  to  90%  The  last  figure  of  the  tangents  hero 
given  oan  nowhere  be  depended  on,  and  above  70*  the  error  ia  much 
greater.  Like  Midler,  he  showed  himself  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  nee  to  which  sooh  a  table  is  applicable,  notwithstanding  the  epithet 
"fseoundns"  which  they  applied  to  it  Reinhold  supposed,  with 
Copemicufl,  that  the  obliquity  of  the  ediptio  varied  from  23*  28'  to 
23*  52'.  5.  <  Tabulfld  Asoensionum  Obliquarum  h  60*  Qradu  Elevar 
tionis  Poli  usque  ad  ilnem  Quadrantis,  per  Erasmum  Reinholdum 
sopputatce/  appended  to  the  edition  of  Miillei^s  '  Tables  of  Directions/ 
printed  in  1584.  6.  There  is  also  an  anonymous  work,  printed  in 
1568, 8vo,  entitled '  Hypotyposes  Orbium  Celestium  quaa  vulgo  vocant 
Theoricas  Planetarum  Congruentee  cum  Tabulis  Aatronomiois,'  whidi 
is  supposed  to  be  the  composition  of  Reinhold.  See  *  Astron.  Modeme,* 
L,  pp.  142  and  146.  (A^ronamie  du  Moym  Age,  pp.  272-274 ;  Aairotk 
Modeme,  L,  p.  164;  Zedler,  Cfrotta  Umvenai  Lexicon,  foL,  Leip.,  1742, 
band  81,  p.  206;  Yoosius,  Jh  ScientUi  MatkemaHcit,  o.  86,  p.  14; 
Dappelmayer,  DeMatkem.,  &a) 

REINHOLD,  ERASMUS,  son  of  the  pnoedmg.  He  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  submitted  to  Tycho  a  copy  of  the 
Prutenio  Tables  calculated  to  each  10'';  but  the  want  of  fortune  obliged 
him  to  adopt  the  medical  piofesaion. 

REISKE,  JOHANN  JACOB»  a  physician,  and  celebrated  schohir, 
whose  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  was  bom  on 
the  25th  of  December  1716,  at  Zorbig,  a  small  town  near  Leipzig. 
His  grandfather  was  an  innkeeper,  and  his  futher  a  tanner.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  orphan-school  at  Halle,  and  was 
entered  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  1733,  where^  being  destined  by 
Us  relationB  to  the  theoli^cal  profession,  he  spent  five  years  chiefly 
in  the  study  of  the  rabbinical  writings  and  Arabia  He  was  soon 
induced  to  renounce  the  first  of  these  pursuits,  but  he  became  ex- 
tremely devoted  to  the  second ;  and  his  passion  for  Arabic  books  was 
so  strong  that  he  almost  deprived  himself  of  the  common  necessariee 
of  life  in  order  to  purchase  them.  The  learned  Wolf  of  Hamburg 
having,  in  1786,  sent  him  the  '  Narrations '  of  Hariri,  he  copied  it 
with  great  eagerness,  and  in  the  following  year  printed  at  Leipzig  the 
twenty-fiixth  'Consessus'  with  Arabic  Mholia  and  a  Latin  version. 
The  sucoess  of  this  essay  caused  him  to  take  the  resolution,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  of  going  to  Holland  for  improvement  in 
the  Arabic  language.  He  ransacked  all  the  Oriental  treasures  of  the 
library  at  Leyden,  whilst  for  his  subsiBtence  he  was  obliged  to  become 
a  coneotor  of  the  press.  He  passed  his  time  in  a  state  of  indige^ice 
and  discountenance  that  brought  upon  him  hypochondriac  afieotions, 
the  effects  of  which  never  left  him.  During  his  stay  at  Leyden,  he 
made  use  of  the  advantages  the  place  afforded  lor  the  study  of  medieine, 
and  on  his  return  to  Leipzig  he  was  presented  with  a  gratuitous  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Physic ;  but  his  manners  and  habits  were  altogether 
unsuited  for  the  obtaining  of  professional  practice.  Poverty  was  his 
perpetual  oompanioo,  and  hu  scanty  resources  wero  derived  from 
correcting  the  press,  translating,  and  performing  other  tasks  for  book- 
sellen.  His  condition  soured  his  temper,  and  he  made  many  enemies 
by  the  severity  of  his  censurea  In  the  meantime,  many  valuable 
works  in  Oriental  and  Greek  literature  were  occasionally  proceeding 
from  his  pen,  which  made  him  well  known  to  the  learned  world,  and 
he  was  at  length  nominated  rector  of  the  college  of  St  Nicholas  in 
Leipzig.  Thus  placed  in  hi^pier  circumstances  as  to  fortune,  he 
pursued  his  literary  labours  more  according  to  his  inclination,  and 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  with  ezemplai^  diligence.  At  the  age  of 
forty-eight  he  married  Ernestine  Christine  Miiller,  a  young  woman  of 
twenty-nine,  noticed  below,  who  was  afterwards  of  great  use  to  him  in 
his  editorial  employments.    He  died  on  the  14th  of  August  1774. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  meet  valuable  of  his  works, 
beginning  with  thoee  on  Oriental  subjeets:— 1,  'Miscellaae»  aliquot 
ObservationeB  Medica  ex  Arabum  Monimentifl^'  4to,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1746, 
a  little  work  of  much  importance  to  all  who  teke  an  interest  in  the 
Arabic  physicians,  which  was  republished  after  Reiske*s  death  by 
Christ  God.  Griiner,  8vo,  Hake,  1776.  2,  '  AbOfeds  Opus  Geograr 
phieum.'  Hue  translation  of  the  Geography  of  Abdulfeda  is  to  be 
found  in  Biisohing's  '  Magazin  fiir  die  neue  Historic  und  Geographie,' 
vols.  iv.  and  v.,  Lips.  1770,  8vo.  Unfortunately  Reiske  did  not  possess 
sufficient  mathematical  knowledge  to  understand  the  systematic  part 
of  such  a  work.  8,  '  Proben  der  Arabischen  Dichtkunst  in  verliebten 
und  tiaurigen  Gedichten,  aus  dem  Motanabbi,  Arablsch  und  Deutsch, 
nebst  Anmerkungen,'  Leipzig,  1765,  4to.  This  contains  only  a  part  of 
the  poems  of  Motanabbi,  the  whole  of  which  he  had  copied  out  during 
his  residence  at  Leyden,  and  wished  to  publish.  A  German  translation 
of  the  whole  of  his  poems  is  among  lus  unpublished  manuscripts.  4, 
*Abilfed«8  Annales  Moslemici,'  Leipzig,  1754,  4ta  This  volume 
eontains  the  translation  of  the  Annals  of  Abulfeda  [Abitlfbda],  from 
the  birth  of  Mohanuned  to  a-H.  406  (a.d.  1015-16) :  it  is  scarcely  two- 
fifths  of  that  part  of  Abulfeda*s  work  which  treats  of  the  history  of 
the  Mohammedans.  Reiske  did  not  translate  the  first  part  of  this 
woik,  which  has  for  its  object  the  history  of  the  time  anterior  to 
Mohammed.  His  other  works  consist  of  editions  of  various  classical 
authors,  as  'Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus,'  Gr.  et  Lat,  foL,  Lips., 
1751,  1754;  'Ciceronis  Tusculanse  Qusestiones/  12mo,  Lips.,  1759; 


'Theocritus,'  Gr.  et  Lat,  4to,  2  voU,  Lips.,  1766;  'Oratores  Grnd,' 
Gr.  et.  Lat,  8vo,  12  vols.,  Lips.,  1774-75;  'Plutarohi  Opera  Omnia,' 
Gr.  et  Lat,  8vo,  Ups.,  12  vols.,  1774-82,  of  which  only  the  first  appeared 
during  his  life;  'Mazimus  Tyrius,'  Gr.  et  Lat,  8vo,  2  vols.,  Lips., 
1774;  'Dionysios  HalicamaBsensis,'  Gr.  et  Lat,  8yo,  laps.,  6  vols,, 
1774-77,  of  which  the  last  four  were  published  after  his  death.  Some 
of  these  latter  works,  as  well  as  several  translations,  were  hastily 
executed  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  most  of  them  have  been 
superseded  by  more  recent  and  accurate  editions.  A  complete  list 
both  of  his  published  works  and  his  manuscripts  is  given  by  Relske's 
wife,  in  her  continuation  of  his  memoirs,  which  weie  published  at 
Leipzig,  8?o,  1788,  under  the  title,  *  J.  J.  Reiskens  von  ihm  selbst 
aufgesetzte  Lebensbesohreibung,'  pp.  816.  His  knowledge  of  Greek 
was  considerable,  and  he  is  univenally  allowed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  best  Arabio  scholars  that  ever  lived;  in  both  theae  languages 
however  he  is  much  too  bold  and  hasty  a  critic  to  be  implicitly 
trusted,  and  his  alterations  and  conjectures  are  frequently  unnecesaaiy 
and  absurd. 

REISKE,  ERNESTINE  CHRISTINE,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Miiller,  the  wifo  of  the  preceding,  and  •  woman  of  great  literaiy 
accomplishments,  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  April  1785,  at  Kumberg,  a 
small  town  near  Wittembeig  in  Prussian  Saxony.  In  1755  she  became 
acquainted  with  Reiske  at  Leipzig,  where  she  was  paying  a  visits  and 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  twenty  years  her  senior,  they  conceived 
a  mutual  love  and  esteem  for  each  other;  owing  however  to  the  war 
which  raged  all  over  Saxony,  they  were  not  married  till  1764.  This 
union,  which  contributed  so  much  to  Reiske's  happiness  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  was  also  of  service  to  the  cause  of  literature,  and 
Christme  Reiske  deservedly  occupies  a  distinguidied  place  in  the  list 
of  learned  women.  In  order  to  help  her  husband  by  dividing  with 
him  his  literary  labours^  she  acquired  under  his  instructions  such  • 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  that  ahe  was  soon  able  to  understand 
the  writers  in  those  languages,  f^m  this  time  she  was  of  the  gzeatest 
assistance  to  him:  she  copied  and  collated  manuscripts  for  him, 
arranged  the  various  readmgs  tiiat  he  had  collected,  and  read  and 
corrected  the  proof  aheets  of  his  works.  Her  attachment  for  him  and 
her  respect  for  his  memory  are  strongly  shown  in  the  supplement  to 
his  *  Autobiography,'  which  she  completed,  from  the  1st  of  Januaiy 
1770,  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1774.  The  gratitude  of  Reiske,  and 
the  ardour  of  his  affsction  for  one  who  lived  only  for  him,  are  not  leas 
strongly  expressed  both  in  the  'Autobiography' just  mentioned  and 
in  the  prefisces  to  some  of  hia  works.  On  the  occasion  of  his  publishing 
his  'Demosthenes,'  we  have  the  following  interesting  note  by  his  wife 
in  his  <  Memoirs ':~"  When  the  work  went  to  press,  only  twenty  thalevs 
of  the  subscription  money  had  come  in.  The  g^^od  man  was  quite 
struck  down  with  this,  and  seemed  to  have  thrown  away  tJX  hopei 
His  grief  went  to  my  soul,  and  I  comforted  him  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
persuaded  him  to  sell  my  jewels,  which  he  at  length  came  into,  after 
I  had  convinced  him  that  a  few  shining  stones  were  not  necessary  to 
my  happiness."  After  her  husband's  death  she  publisbed  several 
works  that  he  had  left  unfinished,  namely,  the  last  three  volumes  of 
the  'Oratorea  Gnsd,'  8vo»  Lips.,  1775;  'Libanii  Sophistss  Orationes 
et  Dedamationes,'  AlteuL,  4  vols.  Svo,  1788-87,  Grsece;  'Dionia 
Ghrysostomi  Orationes,'  Grnoe,  2  vols.  8vo»  Lips.,  1784.  She  also 
published  two  works  herself  one  at  Mitau,  2  vols.  8vo,  1778-79,  with 
the  title  of  'Hellas,'  and  another  entitled  'Zur  Moral:  aus  dem 
Griechisohen  ubersetat  von  E.  C.  Reiske,'  8vo,  pp.  864,  1782,  Dessaa 
and  Leipzig,  containing  several  moral  works,  translated  by  her  from 
the  Greek  into  German.  Concerning  this  last  work  see  the '  Bibliotheoa 
Critica,'  by  Wyttenbaoh  (part  via  page  142),  Amstel.,  178&  She  also 
gave  to  M.  Boden,  for  his  edition  of  the  Greek  romance  of  '  Achilles 
Tatius'  (8vo,  Leipzig,  1776),  the  various  readings  of  a  manusoript  col- 
lated by  herself  After  her  husband's  death  she  lived  successively  at 
Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  Brunswick,  and  died  at  her  native  town,  Kum* 
berg,  of  apoplexy,  on  th^27th  of  July  1798. 

RBLAND,  ADRIAN,  was  bom  at  Ryp^  a  village  in  North  Holland, 
on  the  17th  of  July  1676.  His  father  was  a  minister  of  that  village, 
but  afterwards  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  Reland  was  educated. 
He  made  such  progress  in  learning  that  at  eleven  years  of  age  he  had 
passed  through  the  usual  daasical  course^  The  next  three  years  he 
spent  in  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  Syriao,  Chaldee^ 
and  Arabio  languages,  under  the  tuition  of  Surenhusius.  At  fourteen 
he  was  sent  to  Utraoht,  where  he  studied  under  Grwvius  and  Leusden, 
and  three  years  after  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philo- 
sophy, on  which  occasion  he  sustained  a  thesis, '  De  Libertate  Philoso- 
phandi'  At  seventeen  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  divinity,  under 
the  direction  of  Herman  Witsius  and  others ;  but  he  did  not  abandon 
the  Oriental  languages,  which  were  always  his  favourite  studiea  After 
a  residence  of  six  years  at  Utrecht  he  removed  to  Levden,  and  soon 
after  the  Earl  of  Portland  chose  him  as  preceptor  to  his  son.  In  1699 
he  was  elected  professor  of  philosophy  at  Uarderwick,  but  did  not 
continue  long  in  that  situation ;  for  the  University  of  Utrecht,  on  the 
recommendation  of  King  William,  offered  him  the  professorship  of 
Oriental  languages  and  ecclesiastical  history,  which  he  readily  accepted, 
and  filled  with  high  reputation  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
died  of  the  small-pox  at  Utrecht,  on  the  5th  of  Febmaiy  1718,  in  the 
forty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  and  published  a  gieat  number 
of  works  on  sacred  and  Oriental  learning,  the  chief  of  which  are  th« 
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following:— 'De  Religione  Mohammedioa  Libri  Duo/  12mo,  Utrecht, 
1705,  a  Moond  edition  of  which,  with  many  additions,  waa  published 
at  the  same  place,  12mo,  1717 ;  '  Dissertationnm  MisceUanearum 
Partes  Tres/  12mo,  1706,  1707,  1708.  These  three  parts,  which  are 
not  alwajB  found  together,  comprise  thirteen  dissertationB  upon 
Tarious  subjects,  more  or  less  connected  with  eastern  history  and 
antiquities,  witii  the  exception  only  of  one,  treating  of  the  languages 
of  America,  'Analecta  Rabbinica,'  8to,  ib.,  1702;  *  Antiquitates 
Sacrsd  Vetemm  Hebra»orum,'  12mo,  1708 ;  '  Dissertationes  quinque 
de  Nummis  Yeterum  Hebroorum,*  &c. ;  '  De  Spoliis  Templi  Hyeroso- 
lymitani  in  area  Titiano  Romss  conspicuis,'  12mo,  1716 ;  <  Oratio  pro 
Lingua  Pereica,'  4to,  ib.,  1701 ;  and  a  dissertation  on  the  Marbles  of 
Puteoli,  12mo,  ib.,  1709.  But  his  greatest  work,  and  that  in  which 
his  learning  of  the  eastern  languages  shines  most  conspicuous,  is 
^  Falfldstina  ex  Monumentis  Veteribus  illustrata  et  Chartis  Geograpbicis 
aoeniatioribuB  illustrata,'  which  appeared  first  at  Utrecht,  2  Yols.  4to, 
1714,  and  was-  reprinted  at  Niimbeig,  1716.  Besides  the  above  works 
Biidand  wrote  many  others,  as  Hie  *Dissertatio  de  Philippi  Imperatoris 
Patris  et  Filii  credito  temere  Christianismo/  a  funeral  oration  to  the 
memory  of  Id^,  wife  of  William  III.  of  England,  a  dissertation  on 
the  progress  of  philosophy  at  the  beginning  of  the  18tii  century,  &o. 

REMBRANDT,  HERMANSZOON  (son  of  Herman)  van  Btn, 
or  Rhyit,  was  the  son  of  Hermann  Gerritz,  a  miller.  He  was 
bom  on  the  15th  of  July  1606,  in  his  father's  mill  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  near  Leyden,  whence  the  agnomen  van  Ryn.  When  veir 
young  he  was  sent  to  a  Latin  school  at  Leyden ;  but  he  showed  such 
a  distaste  for  learning  that  his  father  gave  up  the  idea  of  making  a 
scholar  of  him,  and  consented  to  his  becoming  a  painter,  as  ha  had 
manifested  a  decided  talent  for  it  Young  Rembrandt  was  accordingly 
placed  first  with  Jacob  van  Zwaanenburg,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  George  Schooten.  He  remained  with  his  first  master  about 
three  years.  He  then  studied  for  a  abort  time  under  Peter  Lastmann 
at  Amsterdam ;  and  lastly,  for  a  short  time,  under  Jacob  Pinas  ,*  but 
he  formed  a  style  peculiarly  his  own.  After  leaving  Pinas  he  returned 
to  his  father's  mill,  where  he  commenced  painting,  taking  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  and  the  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  as  hjs  standard 
of  nature,  and  applying  himself  enthusisatically  to  his  work.  He  had 
not  finished  many  pieces  before  he  was  considered  as  a  prodigy  by  his 
friends,  and  he  was  persuaded  by  them  to  take  one  of  these  early 
productions  to  a  dealer  in  the  Hague,  who,  to  his  no  greater  joy  than 
astonishment,  gave  him  100  florins  (about  eight  guineas)  for  his  per- 
formance. Rembrandt  was  so  elftted  with  this  unexpected  good 
fortune  that  he  posted  home  to  his  &iher  in  a  chariot  to  convey  the 
.joyful  intelligence.  From  this  time  he  rapidly  acquired  both  fame 
and  fortune.  In  1630  he  settled  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  resided  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  shortly  afterwards  married  a  handsome 
peasant-girl  of  Ramsdorf,  whose  portrait  he  has  often  painted.  His 
reputation  now  became  so  great  that  he  had  many  scholars,  each  of 
whom  paid  him  annually  100  florins,  and  he  so  arrangsd  their  studies 
as  to  make  them  as  profitable  as  possible  to  himself ;  he  retouched 
the  copies  which  they  made  from  his  own  works,  and  sold  them  as 
originals. 

This  rapid  and  unexpected  good  fortune  appears  to  have  engendered 
in  Rembrandt  a  love  of  money.  He  is  said  to  have  resorted  to  various 
mean  expedients  for  acquiring  wealth,  though  it  appears  to  be  ascer- 
tained that  the  common  story  of  his  miserly  habits  is  incorrect.  He 
sold  impressions  of  his  etchings,  which  were  the  principal  source  of 
hia  income,  before  they  were  &ushed,  when  finished,  and  afterwards 
with  slight  alterations ;  and  such  was  the  rage  after  his  works,  that 
collectors  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  posBcss  impressions  of 
his  various  etchings  in  all  their  different  stages ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  thrown  off  from  some  plates  as  many  as  seven  proofs,  all  varying 
but  very  slightly.  Various  absurd  and  mean  practices  are  reported  of 
him,  probably  without  mucli  truth ;  but  he  was  a  man  who  could 
endure  no  restraint  upon  his  manners 'or  his  conversation;  polite 
society  was  to  him  intolerable,  and  he  always  avoided  it.  The  burgo- 
nuuBter  Six  was  the  only  man  of  rank  with  whom  Rembrandt  asso- 
ciated, and  with  him  he  occasionally  passed  a  few  days  in  lus  house  in 
the  vicinity  of  Amsterdam,  in  which  the  burgomaster  had  fitted  up 
a  painting-room  for  him. 

According  to  Sandrut,  Rembrandt  realised  an  annual  income  of 
nearly  2500  florins  (about  200^)  from  the  sale  of  the  copies  made 
from  his  works  by  hia  pupils;  and  the  traffic  in  his  etchings  alone, 
independent  of  the  labours  of  bis  own  pencil  and  his  pupils'  fees — a 
large  amount  of  itself,  but  which  added  to  the  rest  must  have  made  a 
princely  income  for  those  times ;  yet  in  1656  he  was  declu^  bank- 
rupt, and  his  properly  remained  under  legal  control  as  an  iUsolvent 
debtor  till  his  death.  It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  high  value 
Attached  to  his  works  to  mention  tiiat  tiie  celebrated  print  of  '  Christ 
Healing  the  Sick,'  oommonly  called  the  '  Hundred  Guilders,'  received 
ita  d'  nomiuation  from  the  fact  that  he  refused  to  sell  it  for  less  than 
that  amount — about  eight  gumeas.  This  plate  was  bought  by  Alder- 
man Boydell,  who  destroyed  it  after  he  had  taken  a  few  impressions 
from  it,  which  enhanced  the  value  of  the  prints  accordingly.  A  good 
impression  is  worth  upwards  of  60  guineas,  but  a  '  matchless '  proof, 
sold  at  Christies,  Feb.  23, 1867,  sold  for  the  unparalleled  sum  of  1,1802. 
Etchings  of  the  portraits  fetch  from  50  to  400  guineas.  The  most 
remarkable  portraits  are  those  of  the  bai^master  Six;  Van  Coppenol, 


the  writing-master;  Van  Thol,  the  advocate ;  Uytenbogaert,  the  minis- 
ter ;  and  Uytenbogaert,  the  gold-weigher. 

Rembrandt's  great  power  was  portrait ;  his  pictures  of  that  class 
are  in  the  mass  incomparably  superior  to  his  historical  pieces,  which 
though  wonderful  for  then:  effects  of  light  and  shade,  exhibit  fre- 
quently an  utter  want  of  taste  in  design.  Instead  of  acquiring  fame 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  any  merits  or  beauties  of  form,  Rembrandt 
conmianded  ity  in  spite  of  drawing  the  most  coarse  and  incorrect 
through  a  rich  and  brilliant  colouring,  a  consummate  mastery  of 
chiaroscuro,  and  not  unfrequently  a  power  of  composition  that  has 
seldom  been  surpassed.  Rembrandt  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  his 
peculiar  taste  for  a  brilliant  concentration  of  light  from  an  appear- 
ance that  he  had  been  familiar  with  from  his  infancy  in  his  fathet^s 
mill,  where  a  strong  beam  of  light  coming  from  a  small  and  lofty 
aperture  cast  on  the  surrounding  objects  that  peculiar  tone  which 
we  see  so  happily  illustrated  in  his  pictures.  He  arrsnged  the  light 
in  his  own  painting-room  upon  similar  principles,  and  generally  fixed 
a  drapery  behind  his  sitter  of  such  colour  as  he  intended  to  paint  the 
ground. 

Rembrandt  had  a  contempt  for  the  antique;  and  the  ordinary  cant 
of  connoisseurs  about  grace,  sublimity,  and  grandeur  only  excited  his 
ridicule.  His  antiques,  as  he  used  to  call  them,  were  some  old  pieces 
of  armour,  unique  weapons,  curious  turbans,  and  various  antiquated 
articles  of  dress,  which  ha  procured  from  Poliiah  Jews,  and  with  which 
he  almost  indiscriminately  clothed  individuals  of  all  nations,  ancient 
and  modem.  Rembrandt's  taste  led  him  to  imitate  certain  effects  of 
nature,  and  in  the  truth  and  power  with  which  he  gave  these  effects^ 
both  in  his  paintings  and  his  etchings,  he  has  seldom  been  equalled, 
and  never  surpassed.  The  prevailing  light  of  hia  portraits  is  that  of 
a  briUiant  simset^  and  a  rich  golden  tone  of  colouring  pervades  all  his 
worka  His  originality  is  perhaps  even  more  conspicuous  in  Ids  etchings 
than  in  his  pdntings;  he  exhibited  powers  of  the  etching-needle 
before  unknown;  many  of  his  plates  are  prodigies  of  chiaroscuro; 
and  there  is  a  softness  and  reality  about  them  which  we  look  for  in 
vain  in  the  works  of  other  masters.  It  is  said  that  he  made  a  great 
secret  of  his  mode  of  etching,  and  never  allowed  any  one  to  see  him 
at  work.  Most  of  his  more  important  plates  have  evident  traces  of 
the  dry  point 

Rembrandt,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  bestowed  great  labour  on 
#his  pictures,  and,  in  the.manner  of  the  generality  of  the  Dutch  painters, 
wrought  them  up  to  a  very  high  finish.  *The  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,'  in  the  National  Gallery,  is  probably  his  best  picture  in  this 
style.  At  a  later  period  of  life  bJiB  whole  attention  was  given  to  the 
efiect;  and  his  pictures,  although  still  greatly  laboured,  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  executed  with  a  remarkable  freedom  and 
boldness  of  touch :  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  his  portraits, 
some  of  which  have  an  astonisbiog  body  of  colour  in  the  lights.  When 
this  roughness  was  objected  to  by  any  one,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that  he  was  a  painter,  not  a  dyer ;  and  when  visitors  ventured 
to  examine  his  pictures  too  closely,  he  used  to  tell  them  that  the 
smell  of  paint  was  unwholesome. 

Rembrandt  died  at  Amsterdam  in  October  1669.  He  had  one  son, 
Titus,  who  inherited  his  property,  which,  according  to  Descamps,  was 
considerable.  Titus  was  the  pupil  of  his  father,  but  being  Rembrandt's 
son  was  the  only  distinction  he  ever  enjoyed.  Original  Rembrandts 
are  very  valuable ;  some  are  estimated  at  several  Uiousand  pounds. 
They  are  scattered  all  ovor  Europe,  and  this  country  possesses  many ; 
those  in  the  National  Gallery  are  all  particularly  fine  spedmens ;  the 
gallery  of  Dresden  also  possesses  several  of  his  master-pieces.  The 
picturea  by  Rembrandt  in  the  National  Gallery  are — '  The  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery;'  'The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;'  *  A  Land- 
scape, with  Tobit  and  the  Angel;'  'Christ  taken  down  from  the 
Cross'— a  sketch  in  oil;  'A  Woman  Bathing;'  'Portrait  of  him- 
self;' 'Portrait  of  a  Jew  Merchant ; '  '  A  Capuchin  Friar ; '  '  A  Jewish 
Rabbi;'  '  A  Girl; '  '  A  Man ;'  *  Christ  blessing  Little  Children.' 

Descriptive  catalogues  of  his  worka  were  published  by  D.  Daulby, 
Liverpool,  1796 ;  by  A.  Bartsch  in  1797 ;  by  Nagler  and  others.  There 
is  a  very  extensive  and  remarkably  fine  collection  of  Rembrandt's 
etchings  in  the  British  Museum. 

RfiMUSAT,  J£AN-PIERR£ABEL,  a  celebrated  orientaUst  and 
professor  of  Chinese  and  Tartarian  langusges  in  the  College  de  France, 
was  bom  at  Paris  on  September  6,  1788.  A  fall  in  his  infancy 
placed  his  life  in  danger,  and  necessitated  an  absolute  repose  for  several 
years,  but  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  use  of  one  of  his  eyes.  He  at 
first  studied  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  but  he  soon  commenced 
the  study  of  oriental  languages,  and  rapidly  acquired  great  proficiency 
in  both  these  departments  of  knowledge.  The  death  of  his  father  in 
1805  left  him  with  his  mother  dependent  on  him  for  support,  when 
he  successfully  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Paris ;  but  a 
Chinese  work  on  botany  so  greatly  exdted  his  curiosity,  that  without 
a  master,  and  only  assisted  by  the  grammar  of  Fourmont,  he  taught 
himself  the  language  in  order  to  read  the  explanations  of  the  platen 
In  1811  be  published  an  'Essai  sur  le  Langue  et  la  Litterature 
Chinoises,'  which  attracted  much  attention.  lu  1818  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine^  and  in  1814  distinguished  himself  by 
the  seal  and  skill  with  which  he  attended  the  patients  suffering  from 
epidemic  typhus  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  In  1814  the  CoU^^ge  de 
EVauce  instituted  for  him  the  professorship  of  Chinesa    The  loss  of 
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an  9J9,  and  being  the  only  son  of  a  widow,  exempted  him  from  the 
ordinary  oonaoriptioo,  bat  in  1814,  when  the  allied  armies  entered 
France,  there  was  a  danger  of  his  being  called  upon,  but  Napoleon  I., 
through  the  intercesBion  of  M.  Silvestre  de  Sac^  and  the  Duo  de 
Feltre,  granted  him  a  special  exemption  on  account  of  his  learned 
labours.  In  1818  he  succeeded  M.  Visoonti  a?  editor  of  the  'Journal 
des  Savants;'  and  in  1824  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  oriental 
manuscripts  in  the  royal  library.  His  known  adherence  to  the  party 
of  Charles  X,  occasioned  a  probability  of  his  being  displaced  when  that 
monarch  was  dispossessed,  but  in  acknowledgment  of  his  peculiar 
fitness  he  was  allowed  to  retain  bis  offices.  He  died  on  June  3,  1832. 
His  principal  works  are  a  translation  from  the  Chinese  of  a  '  Livre  des 
Recompenses  et  des  Peines,'  1817;  'Recherches  sur  les  Langues  Tar- 
tares,'  1820,  in  which  he  has  given  the  beet  view  hitherto  presented  of 
the  Manchow,  Mongol,  Onjein,  and  Thibetian  languages ;  '  j^l^ments  de 
la  Orammaire  Chinois/ 1722;  'M^limges  Asiatique,'  1826,  continued  in 
1829  as  '  NouveUes  Melanges  Asiatiquee;'  these  contain  many  of  the 
papers  which  had  previously  appeared  in  the  'Journal  Aeiatique,' 
'Journal  des  Savants,'  'Mines  de  I'Orient,' '  La  Biographic  Universelle,' 
fta  The  novel  of  '  Yu-Tiao-li,  ou  lee  keux  Cousines,'  and  '  Contes 
Chinois/  1827;  and  a  posthumous  work,  'Fon-kou-ki,  ou  Relation 
des  Royaumes  Bouddhiques,  traduit  du  Chinois  et  comments,  revu 
par  Klaproth  et  lAndrease,'  1836,  besides  numerous  detached  papers 
in  various  periodical  works,  nome  of  which  were  afterwards  published 
separately.  He  was  also  member  of  various  learned  societies,  among 
them  the*  Asiatic  Societies  of  London  and  Calcutta.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 

RENAUDOT,  EUSE'BIUS,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1646.  His  father 
was  Orst  physician  to  the  dauphin  of  France  (afterwards  Louis  XIV.). 
Renaudot  was  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  college,  and  entered  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Oratoire,  though  he  did  not  remain  long  in  it.  From 
his  early  youth  he  was  particolariy  inclined  to  the  study  of  the  Arabic^ 
Syriac,  and  Coptic  languages,  by  means  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
enabled  to  enter  so  deeply  into  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Eastern 
church.  He  became  well  known  at  court,  where  his  vast  learning 
made  him  much  esteemed  and  admired,  and  Colbert  being  then  desirous 
of  eetablishing  printing-presses  for  the  Oriental  languages  at  Paris^ 
consulted  him  upon  the  subject^  engaged  his  services,  and  offered  him 
the  reversion  of  a  place  in  the  Royal  Library;  but  that  minister  having 
died  before  his  views  could  be  realised,  Renaudot  was  not  appointed 
to  the  vacant  office.  He  seems  however  to  have  been  employed  by 
the  king  in  various  negooiations  with  the  governments  of  England  and 
Spain,  his  time  being  so  much  taken  up  by  these  oooupations»  that^ 
while  they  lasted,  he  almost  entirely  discontinued  his  favourite  studies. 
In  1689  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and,  three 
years  after,  of  that  of  the  '  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres.'  In  1700  he 
accompanied  to  Rome  Cardinal  de  NoaiUes,  archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
acted  as  his  'condavista'  in  the  conclave  which  elected  Clement  XL 
to  the  papal  dignity.  While  at  Rome,  Renaudot  resumed  his  favourite 
studies,  and  the  library  of  the  Vatican  furnished  him  with  ample 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  Eastern  chun^— a  subject  which  he 
had  long  in  mind,  and  to  which  he  now  devoted  his  whole  attention. 
In  this  design  he  was  assisted  by  the  new  pope,  who  persuaded  him 
to  remain  in  Rome  several  months  after  the  departure  of  Cardinal  de 
NoaiUes,  and  gave  him  the  priory  of  Frossey  in  Bretagne.  On  his 
return  to  France^  Renaudot  devoted  himself  entirely  to  letters,  and 
composed  a  great  number  of  learned  dissertations,  which  are  printed 
in  the  'Memoirs'  of  the  Academy.  He  died  in  1720,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  greatly  regretted  by  the  learned  .men  of  his  time.  His 
fine  and  extensive  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  he  bequeathed 
to  the  abbey  of  St  Qermain  des  Pr^  They  remained  there  until  the 
Revolution,  when  they  were  incorporated  with  the  Oriental  collection 
in  the  Royal  Library.  Renaudot  wrote  the  following  works :— 1,  A 
collection  of  controversial  pieces  on  the  celebrated  work  by  Nicole, 
entitled '  Defense  de  la  Perpetuity  de  la  Foi  centre  les  Monuments 
authentiques  de  U  Religion  des  Qrecs,'  Paris,  8vo,  1708 ;  2,  '  Historia 
Patriarcbarum  Alexandrinorum  Jacobitarum,'  &a,  Paris,  4to,  1713; 
8,  'Liturgiarum  Orientalium  CoUectio,'  Pari8>2  vols.  4to,  1716;  4, 
*  Ancient  Account  of  India  and  China,'  written  by  two  Mohammedan 
'  travellers  of  the  9th  centuiy,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  Paris,  8vo, 
1718.  This  has  subsequently  been  found  to  be  only  a  translation  of 
part  of  a  geographical  and  historical  work,  entitled  'Murdju-dh- 
dhahab  wa  Mddanu-jauhar  *  ('  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Qems'), 
by  the  celelebrated  Masudi,  an  Arabian  writer  of  the  10th  century. 
5,  '  Gennadii  Patriarchsd  Constantinopolitani  Homilise  de  Eudiaristia,' 
together  with  other  Latin  treatises  on  the  same  subject,  Paris,  4 to, 
1703. 

R£N^  OF  ANJOU,  bom  in  1409,  was  the  son  of  Louis  IL,  duke 
of  Anjou  and  count  of  Provence.  In  1434  he  succeeded  his  brother, 
Louis  III.  Before  this  time,  R^n^  had  married  Isabella  of  Lorraine^ 
After  the  death  of  Queen  Joanna  II.  in  1435,  R^n^  laid  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  but  he  had  a  powerful  rival  in  Alfonso 
of  Aragon.  [Alfonso  Y.  ;  Joan  IL]  R^n^  was  then  a  prisoner  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  opposed  his  succeeding  to  the  inheritance 
of  Lorraine,  which  he  also  daimed  after  the  death  of  the  duke,  hk 
father-in-law.  He  sent  however  his  wife  Isabella  to  Naples  with  her 
younger  kkq  Louis.  She  was  received  with  acclamations  by  the  old 
and  numerom  partisans  of  the  house  of  Anjou.    Alfonso  of  Aragon 


was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Filippo  Maria  Visoonti,  duke  of 
Milan,  but  soon  after  having  recovered  his  freedom  he  repaired  to 
South  Italy  to  dispute  the  crown  of  Naples  with  his  rival  In  1438 
R^n^  proceeded  to  Naples,  and  a  desultory  war£EU«  was  carried  on 
for  three  years  in  the  Abrumo  and  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 
The  death  of  the  Condottiere  Caldora,  Rtel  s  best  officer,  decided  the 
struggle  in  favour  of  Alfonso,  who  laid  siege  to  Naples,  and  took  it  in 
1442.  Bj6b6  escaped  on  board  a  Genoese  vessel  to  Provence.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  dynasty  of  Anjou  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Naples. 
In  1445  R^nd  gave  his  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  to  Henry  VI. 
of  England,  on  which  occasion  he  obtamed  the  restoration  of  his 
territories  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
English.  R^n^  now  resided  sometimes  at  Angers  and  occasionally  at 
Aix  in  Provence,  occupying  himself  with  the  administration  of  his 
territories,  and  also  with  the  arts  of  painting,  poetry,  and  agriculture. 
He  wrote  several  works  both  in  prose  and  verse,  among  others  one  on 
tournaments,  the  manuscript  of  which,  enriched  with  drawings,  is 
preserved  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  In  1449-50  R^n^  attended 
Charles  VIL  of  France  in  his  successful  war  against  the  English,  after 
which  he  returned  to  his  dominions  to  pursue  his  favourite  occupations. 
His  eldest  son  John  attempted  to  take  Naples  from  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  who  had  succeeded  Alfonso,  but  his  enterprise  failed.  In 
1473  Louis  XI.  of  Fraoce  seized  Anjou  under  some  pretence,  and 
Rdn^  retired  to  Aix  in  Provence,  where  he  died  in  1480,  regretted  by 
his  subjects,  among  whom  he  has  retained  the  enviable  appellation  of 
'  le  bon  Roi  Rdn^,'  for  he  continued  to  style  himself  King  of  Sicily 
and  Jerusalem.  He  introduced  several  useful  trees  and  plMits  into 
Provence,  among  others  the  mnscadel  grape,  and  encouraged  manu- 
factures of  woollens  and  glass.  A  *  Precis  Historique '  of  his  life  was 
published  by  Boisson  de  la  Salle  (Aix,  1820),  and  a  marble  statue  was 
raised  to  his  memory  in  one  of  the  squares  of  Aix  in  1823.  R^n^s 
sons  having  died  before  him,  he  was  the  last  representative  of  the 
house  of  Anjou,  and  after  his  death  Provence  was  united  to  France^ 
Bargemont,  vicomte  de  Villeneuve,  published  a  'Histoure  de  U6n4 
d* Anjou,  Roi  de  Naples,  Duo  de  Lorraine,  et  Cbmte  de  Provence/ 
Paris,  1825. 

RENNELL,  JAMBS,  bom  near  Chudleigh  in  Devonshire  in  1742, 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age  as  a  midshipman.  His  father  was  a 
captain  in  the  urtilleiy.  Young  Rennell  went  with  Admiral  Parker 
to  India,  and  rendered  some  effectual  service  at  the  siege  of  Pondicherry. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  quitted  the  navy,  and  entered  the  corps 
of  engmeers  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  .He  distin- 
guish^ himself  in  the  campaigns  of  Lord  Clive,  received  some  severe 
wounds,  and  was  promoted  to  a  majority.  '  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  produced  his  first  work,  'A  Chart  of  the  Bank  and  Currents  of 
Cape  Agulhas,'  the  most  southern  point  of  Africa.  While  he  was 
stationed  in  Southern  Africa,  he  surveyed  Adam's  Bridge  and  the 
Paumbeen  Passage  between  the  island  of  Ramisseram  and  the  continent^ 
and  he  express^  his  conviction  of  the  practicability  of  widening  the 
passage  for  ships.  This  suggestion  has  been  lately  acted  upon,  after 
a  lapse  of  seventy  years.  While  he  held  the  appointment  of  surveyor- 
general  of  Bengal  he  published  his  '  Bengal  Atlas,'  with  an  account  of 
the  Ghmges  and  the  Brahmapootra,  in  which  he  conjectured  that  the 
Sampoo  of  Tibet  was  the  main  feeder  of  the  latter  river.  On  his 
return  to  England  in  1782  Major  Rennell  published  a  Map  of  Hin- 
dustan, accompanied  by  a  'Memoir,'  4to,  1788.  He  was  also  elected 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  became  intimate  with  Dr.  Vincent, 
Sir  William  Jones,  Dr.  Horsley,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  other  learned 
men  of  his  time.  In  1793  he  published  *  Marches  of  the  British  Army 
in  the  Peninsula  of  India  during  the  Campaigns  of  1791.'  He  also 
published  '  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  exhibiting  its 
Natural  and  Political  Divisioos,  the  latter  conformably  to  the  Treaty 
of  Seringapatam  of  March  1792;'  and  also  'Elucidations  of  African 
Geography,  from  the  Communications  of  Major  Houghton  and  Mr. 
Magra  in  1791,  with  a  Map.'  In  1794  Major  RenneU  published  a 
political  pamphlet,  entitled  '  War  with  France  the  only  Security  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  preeent  Momentous  Crisis,  by  an  Old  Englishman.' 
The  French  Convention  bad  already  placed  themselves  out  of  the  pale 
of  international  law  by  their  resolutions  of  the  19th  of  November 
1792,  in  whidi  they  offered  their  aid  to  any  people  in  any  country  of 
Europe  who  wished  to  overthrow  the  existing  government.  In  1798 
he  assisted  Mungo  Park  in  the  arrangement  of  his  African  travels,  and 
illustrated  his  work  by  a  map  and  a  memoir  in  the  appendix.  Hia 
next  work,  and  that  by  which  he  is  most  generally  known,  was  '  The 
(Geographical  System  of  Herodotus  examined  and  explained,'  4to,  1800. 
He  also  wrote : — 1, '  Observations  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of 
Troy;'  2,  'A  Treatise  on  the  Comparative  Geography  of  Western 
Asia,'  with  an  Atlas,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  research ;  3, '  Illus- 
trations, chiefly  Geographical,  of  the  History  of  the  Expedition  of  the 
younger  Cyrus  from  Sardis  to  Babylon,  and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand ;'  4, '  An  Investigation  of  the  Currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  of  those  which  prevail  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Atlantia' 
For  this  important  work  he  examined  and  collated  the  log-books  of 
all  the  ships  of  war  and  Indiamen  which  had  traversed  those  seat 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  reoomputing  their  observatioui 
and  nduoing  them  to  one  general  ^stem.  The  results  of  all  this 
prodigious  labour  were  ready  for  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  were  shortly  afterwards  pubUshed  by  his  daughter,  Lady  Bodd^ 
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b  Beveral  large  oharta,  showing  by  an  infinite  number  of  arrows  the 
direction  and  foroe  of  the  currents  throughout  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
accompanied  by  a  thin  yolume  which  ought  to  be  studied  by  every 
seafaring  person.  More  recently  Lieutenant  Mauiy,  superintendent  of 
the  Washington  Obserratory,  has,  with  the  sanction  of  the  United 
States  goTemmentk  largely  extended  the  range  of  observations  by  pro- 
curing the  logs  of  a  vast  number  of  vessels,  and  has  methodised  and 
fiimpUfied  the  results.  Major  Rennell  also  wrote  some  papers  in  the 
'Transactions'  of  the  Boyal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  such  as  a 
disquisition  on  the  Melita  island  of  St.  Paul's  voyage ;  the  place  of 
Julius  Csssar^s  landing  in  Britain,  in  which  he  proves  Uiat  the  principal 
mouth  of  the  Thames  was  then  to  the  southward  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet^ 
&c.  Major  Rennell  died  on  the  29th  of  March  1880,  and  on  the  6th 
of  the  foUowing  April  his  remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbav, 
where  a  tablet  wiUi  an  appropriate  inscription  is  placed  over  his  tomK 
Biographical  notioes  of  him  were  inserted  in  the  periodicaLs  of  the 
time,  in  which  both  his  public  and  his  private  character  were  spoken 
of  in  those  terms  of  praiee  which  he  justly  deserved. 

The  merits  of  Major  Rennell  as  a  laborious  investigator  and  an 
acute  critic  are  universally  acknowledged.  Love  of  truth,  patient  and 
persevering  research,  and  sound  judgment^  are  eminently  displayed  in 
all  that  he  did.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  with  the  limited  means  at 
his  command,  that  he  accomplished  so  much  in  the  department  of 
comparative  geography;  and  though  we  are  now  enabled  by  new 
discoveries  to  rectify  many  of  his  oondusionsy  the  results  to  which  he 
did  attain  will  always  ramain  as  evidence  of  his  unrivalled  sagacity. 
His  *  Geographical  System  of  Herodotus '  is  a  monument  worthy  of 
the  vmter  whom  he  illustrated.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  Greek 
language,  and  obliged  to  trust  to  the  very  inaccurate  version  of  Beloe^ 
he  succeeded  in  producing  a  commentary  on  a  classical  author  which 
is  not  surpassed  by  the  labour  of  any  scholar.  The  blundering  of 
Beloe,  and  his  occasional  complete  perversion  of  the  original,  did  not 
mislead  the  geographer,  who  could  detect  the  author's  meaning  even 
under  the  dioguiae  of  the  translation.    ('Journal  of  Education,'  voL  i., 

L380,  &0.)  As  a  geographer,  Migor  Rennell  was  one  of  the  first 
glishmen  who  has  earned  any  permanent  reputation ;  and  in  illus- 
trating Herodotus  and  the  '  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,'  he  occupies 
a  place  by  the  side  of  D'Anville. 

RKNNIE,  JOHN,  wss  born  on  the  7th  of  June  1761  at  Phantassie 
in  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  where  his  father  was  a  respectable 
farmer.  He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  school  of  the 
place,  and  iLFterwards  received  instruction  in  the  elementary  part  of 
mathematics  at  Dunbar,  where,  on  the  promotion  of  the  master,  he 
for  a  short  time  conducted  the  school.  It  does  not  appear  that  Rennie 
pursued  his  studies  far  in  pure  mathematics,  but  his  taste  leading  him 
to  contemplate  the  nature  and  properties  of  machines,  he  probably 
applied  himself  chiefly  to  those  parts  of  soience  which  relate  to 
elementary  mechanics,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  made  himself  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  useful  art  of  drawing  machinery  and  the  different  objects 
which  belong  to  practical  architecture.  He  also  took  advantsge  of 
such  opportunities  as  his  avocations  afforded  to  attend  the  courses  of 
lectures  on  mechanical  philosophy  and  chemistry  which  were  then 
given  at  Edinburgh  by  Drs.  Robison  and  Black.  Prepared  thus  with 
what  books  and  professors  could  teach,  he  entered  the  world ;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  during  all  the  course  of  his  useful  life  he  was  adding 
to  his  stock  of  knowledge  or  seeking  the  means  of  improving  his 
practioe  by  observing  the  operations  and  effects  of  his  own  workS)  as 
well  as  of  those  which  were  executed  by  other  men. 

Mr.  Rennie  was  employed  for  a  time  as  a  woriiman  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Meikle,  a  mechanist  of  his  native  parish,  under  whose  superintendenoe 
he  assisted  in  the  erection  of  some  nulls  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
^e  is  said  to  have  rebuilt,  on  his  own  account,  one  near  Dundee.  Soon 
ttfter  this  work  was  finished,  or  about  1780,  he  set  out  for  London. 
On  his  way  he  visited  the  docks  at  Liverpool,  and  spent  some  months 
at  Soho  near  Birmingham,  in  examining  the  works  of  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Watt^  to  whom  he  had  brought  letters  of  introduction  from  the 
professors  at  Edinburgh.  Soon  after  he  was  established  in  the  metro- 
polis, Mr.  Rennie  was  employed  by  those  gentlemen  in  the  construction 
of  two  double  steam-engines  and  the  maddneiy  connected  with  thera, 
at  the  Albion  flour-mills  near  Blackfriars  Bridge.  All  the  wheel- work 
was  made  of  cast-iron  instead  of  wood,  which  had  before  been  used  in 
such  machinery;  and  the  talents  of  Mr.  Rennie  were  particularly 
manifested  in  the  methods  which  he  adopted  to  render  the  movements 
steady.  The  works  were  finished  in  1789;  but  they  continued  in 
operation  only  during  two  years,  the  whole  of  that  great  estabUshment 
having  been  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  in  1791* 

^.  Rennie  continued  to  the  last  to  be  employed  in  the  construction 
of  steam-engines,  or  of  the  different  kinds  of  machinery  to  which,  as  a 
motive  power,  steam  is  applied;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  almost 
constantly  engaged  in  designing  or  superintending  those  public  works 
which  have  given  his  claim  to  celebrity.  Between  1799  and  1808  he 
constructed  the  elegant  stone  bridge  at  Kelso^  below  the  junction  of 
the  Tweed  and  Teviot;  this  bridge  consists  of  five  elliptical  arches, 
carrying  a  level  roadway.  Mr.  Rennie  also  built  stone  bridges  at 
Musselburgh  and  other  places  in  Scotland ;  but  his  maatei^pieoe  of  this 
kind  is  the  Waterloo  Bridge  over  the  Thames.  This  bridge^  so  much 
distinguished  by  its  grandeur  and  simplicity,  was  bc^gun  in  1811, 
•nd  finished  in  six  years.    It  consists  of  nine  equal  elliptical  arches 


125  feet  in  span,  and  the  faces  of  the  piers  are  ornamented  with 
coupled  Doric  columns.  Besides  the  elegantly  designed  iron  bridge 
over  the  Witham  in  Lincolnshire,  he  also  built  that  which  is  called 
the  Southwark  Bridge,  over  the  Thames.  The  latter  consists  of 
three  cast-iron  arches  resting  on  stone  piers,  and  the  span  of  the  centre 
arch  is  240  feet. 

Mr.  Rennie  superintended  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Western 
Canal,  which  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ex  to  Taunton ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Murray,  that  of  the  Polbrook  Canal  between 
Wade-bridge  and  ]^dmin,  in  Cornwall  He  also  superintended  the 
execution  of  the  Aberdeen  canal  uniting  the  Don  and  the  Dee,  and  of 
that  between  Arundel  and  Portsmouth.  But  his  chief  work  in  con- 
nection with  inland  navigation  is  the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal,  which 
extends  from  Bath  to  Newbury,  and  which  required  all  the  skill  of 
the  engineer  to  conduct  it  through  the  rugged  country  between  those 
places.  He  also  gave  a  plan  for  draining  the  fens  at  Witham  in 
Lincolnshire,  which  was  executed  in  1812. 

The  London  Docks,  and  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  at  Black- 
wall,  are  among  the  great  works  which  were  executed  from  his  plans 
and  under  his  direction.  He  formed  the  new  docks  at  Hull  (where 
also  he  oonstructed  the  first  dredging-machine  which  was  used  in  this 
country),  the  Prince's  Dock  at  Liverpool,  and  those  of  Dublin, 
Greenock,  and  Leith,  of  which  the  last  is  remarkable  for  the  par- 
ticularly strong  construction  of  its  sea-wall.  To  these  must  be  joined 
the  insular  pier  or  breakwater  protecting  Plymouth  Sound  from  the 
waves  which  during  high  vrinds  used  to  roll  in  with  tremendous 
force.  Mr.  Rennie  also  gave  plans  for  improving  the  harbours  of 
Berwick,  Newhaven,  and  other  places,  and  the  dockyards  of  Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth,  Pembroke,  and  Chatham :  he  also  built  the  pier  at 
Holyhead. 

Biefore  his  death  he  had  given  plans  for  improving  the  docks  at 
Sheemess ;  which  have  since  been  executed  by  his  fint  and  second 
sons,  Messrs.  George  and  John  (now  Sir  John)  Rennie,  of  whom  a 
brief  notice  will  be  found  below.  It  should  be  observed  also  that 
Mr.  Rennie,  sen.,  gave  the  designs  for  the  present  London  Bridge; 
and  that  the  charge  of  its  construction  was  confided  to  Sir  John 
Rennie,  who,  in  1881,  finished  that  magnificent  structure.  Mr.  Rennie 
married  in  1789,  and  had  six  children ;  four  sous  and  two  daughters. 
He  survived  his  wife,  and,  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  he 
enjoyed  excellent  health.  He  died  of  an  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
October  16, 1821,  and  was  buried  m  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 

The  sums  expended  in  the  construction  of  Mr.  Ronnie's  bridges 
have  appeared  so  great  as  to  give  rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  stability  of  moee  structures  exceeded  those  which  a 
due  regard  to  economy  should  warrant.  It  is  true  that  the  Waterloo 
Bridge  cost  more  than  a  million  sterling,  but  several  circunastances 
contributed  to  make  the  expense  of  that  bridge  greatly  exceed  that  of 
the  bridges  before  built  over  the  Thames ;  it  is,  in  the  firat  place, 
longer,  the  noaterial  is  granite,  and  the  piers  were  built  in  coffer-dams. 
Now,  granite  is  more  costly  than  any  other  species  of  buildiog-stone, 
both  at  the  quany  and  in  tiie  chaiges  for  working  it  into  form ;  and 
a  cofifotKlam,  with  the  engines  necessary  to  keep  out  the  ^ater,  is 
much  more  so  than  a  caisson.  But  in  a  great  public  work  durability 
is  a  primaiy  consideration ;  and  this  is  ensured  by  the  employment 
of  the  best  materials  and  by  taking  the  most  effectual  n&eans  of 
securing  the  foundations.  The  extensive  lepairs  which  the  bridges 
at  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  have  required,  and  will  continue  to 
require,  will  probably,  in  the  end,  afford  a  full  justifioation  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  followed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Waterloo  and  the  new  London  bridges.  In  the  execution  of  machi- 
nery, Mr.  Rennie  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  that 
skilful  distribution  of  the  pressures,  and  gave  those  just  proportions 
to  the  several  parts,  which  have  rendered  the  work  of  Englishmen 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  people. 

RENNIE,  GEORGE,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in 
Surrey  on  Jan.  8, 1791.  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  a  clsssical 
and  mathematical  education  under  Dr.  Greenlaw,  at  Isleworth  in 
Middlesex,  and  afterwards  under  Dr.  Ro^rts,  the  master  of  St 
Paul's  school,  London.  In  1807  he  accompanied  his  father  on  a  tour - 
through  England,  Ireland,  and  Scothmd,  visiting  the  engineering  works 
then  conducted  by  his  fiither,  and  was  present  ai  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Bell  Rock  lighthouse.  He  was  then  placed  at 
the  Edinburgh  University  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Robertson,  but  was 
afterwards  removed  to  that  of  Professor  PlayCair,  in  whose  house 
he  had  for  a  fellow-student  the  present  Lord  John  Russell.  He 
studied  classics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy, 
under  Professors  Dunbar,  Christison,  Leslie^  and  Hopei  In  1811  he 
returned  to  London,  and  commenced  the  study  of  mechanical  and 
civil  engineering  under  his  father.  His  first  attempt  was  the  construo- 
tion  of  the  model  of  a  steam  engine,  for  which  the  tools  were  selected 
for  him  hy  Mr.  Watt,  senior.  From  this  time  he  assisted  his  father  in 
designing  many  of  his  great  works,  which  he  continued  to  do  until  his 
father's  death  in  1821.  In  1818,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hr.  Watt 
of  Aston,  he  had  been  made  dork  of  the  irons  (keeper  of  tlie  money 
dies)  and  superintendent  of  machmery  in  the  Royal  Miikt>  which 
situation  he  held  for  several  years,  when  he  resigned  it,  and  entered 
into  business  with  his  brother  Sir  John,  as  civil  engineers  and  mann- 
faoturers  of  machinery.    Among  the  works  executed  by  them  we  da/ 
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mentioD,  the  oontintiaace  of  most  of  their  fkther^e  woriu,  docka  at 
Deptfordy  Woolwich,  Chatham,  SheemetB,  Qoeport,  Plymouth,  and 
Pembroke;  Plymouth  Breakwater;  and  the  Royal  Clarence  and  Royal 
William  Victualling  Establiabment.  In  Londoo,  Eaat  and  West  India 
Doeki^  London  Dock :  Leith  and  Sunderland  Docks.  The  harbours  of 
Liverpool,  Whitehaven,  Port  Patrick,  Donaghadee,  Kingstown,  Holy- 
head, &a  The  drainage  of  Bedford  Lerel,  £au  Brink  Cut,  Witham, 
Lynn  harbour,  Norfolk  estuaiy,  fto. ;  canals  and  river  navigations  in 
▼arious  parts.  The  bridges  of  London,  Southwark,  Staines,  Uyde-park, 
and  in  Tarious  parts  of  England  and  abroad.  The  Messrs.  Rennie 
were  the  first  who  surreyed  and  laid  down  many  of  the  present  lines 
of  railways.  They  made  the  coiniog  machinery,  iu  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt^  of  the  Royal  Mints  of  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay ;  and  of  the  Mints  of  Lisbon,  Mexico^  and  Peru ;  the  great  Armoury 
of  CoDstantinople;  the  biscuit,  chocolate,  and  great  flour  mills  of  Dept- 
ford,  Qosport,  and  Plymouth;  the  great  dock  gates  of  Sebastopol  (ten 
pair  in  number);  the  block  and  other  machinery  at  Nicholaieff;  the 
biscuit  machinery  at  Sebastopol ;  the  dredging  machinery  for  the  har- 
bour of  Odessa,  the  Mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  Cronstadt ;  the  great 
steam  fisctoi^  at  Cronstadt;  the  steam  fEtotory  at  Astraohan  on  the 
Volga,  besides  many  other  works  in  Russia,  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  and 
the  Transathmtic  Colonies;  the  land  engines  of  Messrs.  Cubitt,four  in 
number  of  forty  horse  power  on  the  Woolf  principle,  besides  many 
land  engines  in  government  yards.  Of  marine  engines  they  have 
made  many  for  the  English  government;  the  engines  of  the  Archi- 
medes, the  flrst  which  were  constructed,  besides  engines  of  large 
steamers  of  war,  such  as  the  Samson,  Bulldog,  &a,  the  Queen's  yacht 
Elfin,  the  Reynard  enuser ;  and  they  made  the  engines  of  the  cele- 
brated Wladimir,  and  others,  at  Sebastopol  In  the  Baltic  they  made 
the  first  sorsw  steam  engine  ever  furnished  for  the  Russian  Navy, 
besides  steam  frigates,  and  two  steam  yachts,  for  Nicolas  I.  Also 
many  large  steamers,  such  as  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Navigation 
Company's  vessel  Pera  of  2620  tons  and  453  horse  power,  and  the 
Candia  of  1960  tons  and  454  horse  power.  Also  many  steam  engines 
for  vessels  in  France^  Italy,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Mexico,  &c.  They 
have  also  built  ships  both  of  wood  and  iron.  The  Namur  and  Li^ge 
and  the  Mens  and  Manage  railways  were  constructed  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  G.  Rennie  in  the  years  1846-49.  Sir  John  Rennie  having 
retired  from  the  partnership  in  1845,  Mr.  Rennie  carried  on  the 
business  alone  during  several  years,  and  was  then  joined  by  his  two  sons, 
who  now  carry  it  on.  Mr.  Rennie  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1822.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the 
Academy  of  Turin,  liotterdam,  &a  He  is  the  Author  of  'Experiments 
on  the  Strength  of  Materials ; '  on  '  The  Frictions  of  Solids ; '  and  on 
*The  Frictions  of  Fluids/  published  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions.' 
He  is  also  the  author  of  articles  on  Hydraulics,  two  Papers  read  before 
the  British  Association,  and  of  many  papers  on  scientific  subjects  in 
the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Civil  Bngiueers.    [See  SuFPLEimiT.] 

*  Sib  Jqbx  Rsnitib,  his  younger  brother,  has  borne  an  important 
part  in  the  works  above  mentioned,  and  also  constructed  many  on  his 
own  account  He  was  knighted  on  occasion  of  opening  the  new 
London  Bridge.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  with  his 
brother,  he  has  practised  as  an  architect 

*REPP,  THORLEIF  GUDMUNDSSON,  an  Icelandio  scholar  of 
■ome  eminence,  and  remarkable  as  being  perhaps  the  only  native  of 
Iceland  who  ever  held  a  literary  pest  in  Britain,  was  bom  on  the  6th 
of  July  1794,  at  Reykiadal  in  Amsos-Syssel,  where  his  father  Qudmund 
Bothvarson  was  the  parish  priest  After  studying  at  the  school  of 
Bessastad  (the  Eton  of  Iceland),  he  went  in  1814  to  the  Univeruty  of 
Copenhagen,  where  he  gained  some  academical  prises,  and  in  1821  he 
paid  a  visit  to  England,  from  which  he  returned  in  the  following  year. 
In  1825  the  curators  of  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh  were 
desirous  of  procuring  a  learned  foreigner  for  their  under-librarian,  and 
made  proposals  to  Professor  Rask  [Bask]  the  great  philologist^  which 
he  declined.  **  We  are  still  anxious,  however,"  wrote  Dr.  Irving,  the 
librarian,  to  P.  E.  Miiller  [Mulleb],  bishop  of  Seland,  "to  procure  a 
librarian  from  Denmark,  and  I  should  for  my  own  part  be  disposed  to 
prefer  a  young  Icelander  educated  at  Copenhagen,  and  alike  familiar 
with  the  languages  of  both  countries,  of  three  or  four  years'  standing 
in  the  university,  and  completely  skilled  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  if 
he  were  likewise  acquainted  with  Swedish,  Qerman,  and  French,  he 
would  be  a  still  greater  acquisition."  He  oould  hardly  have  specified 
more  accurately  the  very  qualifications  possessed  by  Repp,  except  that 
in  addition  to  tiie  languages  named  the  young  Icelander  was  acquainted 
with  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  had  a  critical  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  Arabia  He  was  aocordingly  recommended  by  Rask  and  Mfiller 
and  several  other  distingtushed  men  of  Copenhagen,  and  appointed  to 
the  ofiSce^  but  with  the  stipulation  that  the  appointment  was  not 
necessarily  a  permanent  one. 

^The  dreumstance  of  express  invitations  to  foreigners  from  large 
public  bodies,  is,"  says  Mr.  Repp  in  a  subeequent  pamphlet,  "  exces- 
sively rare  in  this  country,  so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Repp  verily  believes 
that  this  is  the  only  one  Uiat  has  occurred  dming  several  centuries." 
The  experiment  did  not  end  satisfactorily  to  all  psrties.  Mr.  Repp 
contributed  the  article  pn  the  Advocates'  Library  to  the  'Penny 
Cydopndia'  in  1888,  and  in  it  he  remarked  that  "a  collection  of 
Spanish  books  oontaining  nearly  8000  volumes  was  in  the  year  1824 
bought  from  a  London  bookseller  at  very  great  expense,"  and  that "  of 


the  librarians,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  Eeepen  of  the  Advo- 
cates'  Library,  the  two  first  only  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  men  of 
literary  attainments^  viz.,  Thomas  Ruddiman  and  David  Hume."  The 
collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Astorsa  had  been  purchased  as  containing 
8000  Volumes,  and  no  keeper  of  a  library  for  the  time  being  was  likely 
to  acquiesce  in  such  a  remark  respecting  his  distinguished  predecessors. 
Mr.  Repp's  colleagues  complamed  of  infirmities  in  his  temper ;  and  he 
complained  that  his  colleagues  employed  him  in  a  way  kes  suited  to  a 
man  of  acquirements  than  to  a  derk  or  porter.  After  a  contest  which 
produced  two  or  three  pamphlets  and  Reports  of  some  interest,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Repp  was 
informed  by  the  curators  that  his  future  services  would  be  dispensed 
with.  In  1884  he  vras  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  teacher  of  modem 
languages  at  an  institution  at  Dollar  in  Fife,  and  printed  a  series  of 
very  high  testimonials  from  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Pkofeesor  Wilson, 
snd  others ;  but  in  1837  he  returned  to  Denmark.  He  obtained  per- 
mission to  give  public  lectures  on  the  Engliah  langusge  and  literature 
at  Copeuhagen,  and  has  since  continued  in  that  capital,  engsged  in 
teaching  English,  in  brmging  out  a  dictionary,  and  in  other  literary 
labours. 

Mr.  Repp  is  the  author  of  several  works  hi  Latm,  Danish,  and 
English,  and  edited  one  of  the  Sagas  in  his  native  IceUndic,  the 
'  Saxdsda-Ssga,'  or  '  History  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Saxdal,'  published 
with  a  Latin  translation  at  Copenhagen,  in  1826.  One  of  the  most 
original  of  his  Danish  works  is  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Dano-Magyariake 
Opdagelser'  (' Dano-Hungarian  Discoveries,'  Copenhagen,  1843),  in 
which  he  points  out  some  resemblanoes  whk^  he  considers  to  exist 
between  Danish  and  Hungarian.  His  most  important  English  work  is 
his  *  Historical  Treatise  on  Trial  by  Jury,  Wsger  of  Law,  and  oth«r 
co-ordinate  Forensic  Institutions  formerly  in  use  in  Scsndinavia  and 
in  Iceland,'  Edinburgh,  1882-88.  It  treats  on  an  interesting  subjecti 
and  contains  much  information  that  might  be  sought  for  in  vain  in 
any  other  English  book ;  but  a  smile  is  occasionally  exdted  by  the 
pertinadty  with  which  the  Icelandio  author  vindicates  the  moral  and 
intellectual  supremacy  of  the  Icelanders,  alleging  that  those  who 
migrated  from  Norway  to  that  island  were  **  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  former  countiy— the  flower  of  that  stock  of  which  less 
illustrious  branches,  emigrating  to  diflEsrent  parts  of  the  world,  became 
conquerors  and  rulers  of  the  nations  they  visited,  and  indeed  the 
patriarchs  of  modem  Buropesn  culture."  A  long  preface  in  Eoglish 
by  Repp,  embracmg  a  view  of  the  Danish  langUMge  and  literature^  is 
prefixed  to  Ferrall  and  Repp's  *  Danish  and  ^iglish  Dictionary' 
(12mo,  Copenhagen),  which,  though  on  a  small  scale,  is  considered 
the  best  dictionary  of  the  two  langusges  extant.  Erslew,  in  his 
'  For£stter>Lexicon,'  enumerates  several  theological  works  of  some 
length,  which  were  translated  by  the  Icelandic  librarian  from  German 
into  English  for  the ' Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet'  and  similar  works^ 
and  also  some  artides  in  tM  'Penny  Cydopiedi^'  * Encyclopcsdia 
Britannica,'  and  '  Blackwood's  Magaaine.' 

REPTUN,  HUMPHRY,  who  first  assumed  professionally  the  tide 
of  <  Landscape  Gardener,'  was  bom  May  2, 1752,  at  Bury  St  Edmund's^ 
where  his  father  held  the  lucrative  situation  of  Collector  of  ExcLse. 
After  bemg  plaoed  first  at  the  grammareohool  at  Bory,  and  then  at 
that  of  Nonnch,  he  was  sent  by  his  father,  who  intended  to  make  a 
man  of  busiDess  of  him,  to  Gorknm  in  HoUsod,  in  the  summer  of  1764. 
At  the  ace  of  sixteen  he  retumed  to  Englsnd,  and  was  placed  in  a 
merdumvs  oounting-house  at  Norwich,  but  all  his  leisure  wss  devoted 
to  poetry,  music^  and  drawing.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  msrried, 
and  was  set  up  in  business  as  a  general  merchant  by  his  father,  and  for 
a  while  afiairs  prospered  with  him,  but  after  a  few  years  took  an 
unikvourable  turn,  owing  to  losses  of  vessels  at  sea,  and  other  droum- 
stances  in  trade ;  wherefore  having  lost  both  his  parents,  he  determined 
upon  following  his  own  inclination.  He  aocordingly  settled  at  Sustead, 
near  Ay  Isham,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  passed  five  yeaiv  occupying  himself 
with  farming  experiments,  gardening,  and  the  study  of  rural  scenery. 
But  in  1788  his  firiend  and  neighbour  Mr.  Wyndham  of  Fdbrigg  being 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Repton  ttgned 
to  accompany  him  as  his  confidential  secretary.  The  flattermg  ex- 
pectations thus  suddenly  rsised  were  ss  suddenly  blighted,  for  his 
patron  gave  up  his  post  almost  immediatdy,  and  Repton  returned  to 
Sostead.  There  however  he  did  not  long  remain,  for,  compelled  to 
retrench,  he  took  a  small  house  at  Harestreet,  Essex,  to  which  he 
became  so  much  attached  as  ever  after  to  reside  there.  Just  at  this 
time  (1784)  he  became  acquamted  with  Mr.  Palmer,  who  introduced 
the  mail-coach  system,  and  he  joined  with  him  in  his  project;  but 
though  eventually  the  scheme  proepered,  Repton  had  to  put  up  with 
pecuniary  loss.  He  resolved  to  try  whether  he  oould  not  extricate 
himself  from  his  embarrassments  by  gratifying  his  own  testes  at  the 
same  tune»  and  aocordingly  announced  to  hisfrieods  his  intention  of 
practismg  as  a  '  Landscape  Gardener.'  The  field  was  open,  for  Brown 
had  been  dead  some  years  [Brown],  and  there  was  no  one  beddes  of. 
any  note.  With  what  success  this  last  scheme  was  crowned  needs 
hardly  be  said,  for  business  soon  began  to  pour  in  upon  him,  and  he 
was  consulted  by  the  owners  of  'Places*  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Repton  continued  to  enjoy  uninterropted  prosperity  and 
good  health  up  to  January  29th,  1811,  when,  being  upset  in  his 
carriage,  he  received  a  severe  injury  to  the  spine,  which  rendered  him 
a  long  while  an  invalid.    He  died  suddenly  on  the  24th  of  March  18 18. 


KETZ,  CABDINAL  DE. 


REUCHLIN,  JOHN. 


Hii  profeiaonal  publicationi  conBist  of  'Sketches  and  Hints  on 
LancUcape  Gudening/  4to,  1795;  'Observations  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Landscape  Cfardening,'  4tOy  1808 ;  '  Inquiry  into  the 
Changes  of  Taste  in  Landscape  Qardening/  Svo,  1806;  'Designs 
[proposed  bat  not  adopted]  for  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,'  folio,  1808; 
and  '  Fragments  on  tiie  Theory,  &c.  of  Landscape  Gardening/  4to» 
1816,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  eldest  son.  These  different  pub- 
lications on  his  art  were  reprinted  in  1840  by  the  late  Mr.  Loudon 
[Loudon,  J.  C.]*  in  a  single  octavo  volume^  accompanied  with  a 
memoir  of  the  author. 

RETZ,  JEAN  FRANCOIS  PAUL  DB  GONDI,  CARDINAL  DE, 
descended  of  a  rich  and  powerful  house,  was  bom  in  October  1614. 
Destined  by  his  father  to  the  Church,  in  the  hope  of  his  obtaining  the 
archbishopric  of  Paris,  then  held  in  succession  by  two  members  of  his 
family,  he  was  compelled  to  enter  upon  a  profession  repugnant  and 
unsuitable  to  his  ardent,  unscrupulous,  and  intriguing  temper.  His 
youth  was  sullied  by  debauchery,  while  at  the  some  time  his  theolo- 
gical studies  were  prosecuted  with  snccess  and  distinction ;  but  in 
the  history  of  the  contests  of  parties  in  Greece  and  Rome  he  found  a 
more  congenial  pursuit,  and  brilliant  and  seductive  examples  of  what 
he  most  coveted,  political  ability  and  success.  His  first  political 
connection  was  with  the  Comte  de  Soissons,  to  the  success  of  whose 
revolt  he  looked  forward  for  the  means  of  abandoning  his  profession. 
Disappointed  by  the  death  of  that  nobleman,  he  resumed  with  more 
regularity  his  ecclesiastical  studies  and  employments ;  and  gained  the 
good  opinion  not  only  of  the  dergy  of  Paris,  but  of  Louis  XIIL,  who, 
on  his  death-bed  (1648),  named  Gondi  coadjutor  to  his  uncle  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  He  devoted  himself  Eoalously  to  discharge  the 
external  functions  of  his  office;  and  by  this  regularity,  and  by  his 
profuse  distribution  of  alms,  established  his  populsrity  with  the 
citizens.  The  bend  of  his  mind  however  is  shown  by  his  answer  to 
one  who  reproached  him  with  prodigality:  "Caesar,  at  my  age,  owed 
six  times  as  much  as  L"  His  oonduet  made  him  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  court ;  and  though  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
disturbances  of  the  Fronde  he  rendered  active  and  valuable  assistance 
to  the  royal  cause,  still  his  sincerity  was  not  credited ;  and  he  was 
driven  by  the  distrust  of  the  court,  co-operating  with  Ids  own  ambi- 
tion, to  beoome,  not  indeed  the  avowed  leader,  but  the  moving  spirit 
of  the  popular  party.  *'  Before  noon  to-morrow,"  he  said,  when  his 
resolution  was  formed,  **  I  will  be  master  of  Paris : "  and  he  kept  his 
word.  Tliis  was  the  eminence  to  which  the  dreams  and  studies  of  his 
youth  had  led  him  to  aspire.  *'I  am  convinced,"  he  said  in  his 
Memoirs,'*' that  it  requires  greater  qualities  to  be  a  good  party  leader, 
than  to  be  emperor  of  the  universe."  Throughout  the  wars  of  the 
Fronde,  a  busy  period  of  domestic  contest,  he  maintained  his  ascend- 
ancy ;  and  he  has  earned  from  one  of  his  biographers  the  praise  of 
being  the  only  person  who  in  those  troubles  sought  not  gain,  but 
reputation.  The  praise  of  generosity  towards  his  bitterest  personal 
enemies  is  also  due  to  him.  The  war  was  closed  by  the  return  of  the 
court  to  Paris,  in  October  1652. 

Tempting  offers  were  made  to  induce  Gondi,  who  had  now  risen  to 
the  rank  of  cardinal,  to  quit  bis  see  and  repair  to  Rome,  with  the  title 
of  ambassador ;  but  while  he  hesitated,  and  sought  to  make  terms  for 
his  friends^  he  was  arrested,  December  10,  without  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Parisians,  who,  by  this  time,  were  well  wearied  of  civil 
war.  For  some  time  he  was  very  closely  confined  at  Vinoeanes.  By 
resigning  his  archbishopric  however,  to  which  he  had  now  succeeded 
by  the  death  of  bis  uncle,  he  purchased  his  removal  to  the  oh&teau  of 
Nantes,  from  which  he  efibcted  his  escape  into  Spain  (1654),  with 
singular  boldness  and  good  fortune^  From  Spain  he  repairad  to 
Rome,  where,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  oardinahi  attached  to 
France,  he  supported  the  consideration  due  to  his  talents,  and,  it  is 
said^  decided  the  election  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.  Having  revoked 
his  resignation,  he  maintained  during  some  time  his  vicars  in  the 
administration  of  the  archbishopric:  and  at  last,  by  its  surrender  in 
exchange  for  other  benefices,  after  leading  for  some  years  a  wandering 
life,  he  effected  his  reconciliation  with  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  restoration 
to  France.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  chiefly  in  retirement, 
in  works  of  charity  and  piety.  He  sold  his  estates,  and,  reserving  a 
sum  sufficient  for  his  maintenance^  devoted  the  bulk  of  his  revenues 
to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  which  he  thus  liquidated,  to  tiie  great 
amount,  as  it  is  caloulated«  of  more  than  four  millions  of  francs, 
modem  money.  Mad.  de  S^vign^,  who  was  intimate  with  him  during 
his  latter  years,  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  charms  of  his  conver- 
sation, the  elevation  of  his  character,  and  his  mild  and  peaceable 
virtues.  We  must  conclude  therefore  that  reflection  and  adverse 
fortune  had  worked  a  great  and  salutary  diange  in  his  disposition. 
He  died  at  Paris,  August  24, 1679. 

His  political  writingiB,  being  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  pamphlets,  are 
forgotten :  as  an  author,  his  reputation  rests  on  his  Memoirs,  written, 
Voltaire  says,  with  an  air  of  grandeur,  an  impetuosity  snd  inequality 
of  genius,  which  are  the  picture  of  his  conduct  The  memoiiv  of 
Joli,  the  cardinal's  secretsry,  also  contain  copious  materials  for  the 
biography  of  De  Rets. 

RETZSCH,  MORITZ,  was  bom  at  Dresden,  in  December  1770. 
Though  displaying  ^m  childhood  a  great  fondness  for  drawing  and 
modelling,  it  was  not  till  approacbiug  manhood  that  he  thought  of 
art  for  a  x^rofesaion.    He  then  entered  the  Dresden  Academy,  but 


does  not  appear  to  have  pursued  a  regular  course  of  academic  study. 
He  painted  portraits,  and  historical  and  poetic  subjects,  and  in  time 
came  to  be  nominated  (1824)  professor  of  painting  in  the  Dresden 
Academy ;  but  as  a  painter  he  has  never  acquired  much  distinction. 
What  first  gained  him  a  reputation  beyond  his  native  city  was  hii 
series  of  outline  etchings  illustrative  of  the  <  Faust '  of  Gothe,  first 
published  in  1812~a  work  of  marvellous  force  snd  beauty,  and  dis- 
playing a  subtlety  of  thought  and  fancy  worthy  of  the  great  poem  on 
which  it  was  founded.  These  etchings  immediately  became  extremely 
popular  throughout  Germany,  and  soon  found  equsUy  warm  admirers 
in  England,  where  his  works  have  always  been  highly  esteemed 
Enlarged  editions  of  them  have  several  times  been  produced,  and  they 
have  long  been  the  received  arUstio  exponents,  as  &r  sa  they  go,  of  the 
'Faustb'  Similar  illustrations  of  Schiller's  poems  (1816)  attained 
nearly  equal  celebrity.  Then  followed  his  'Illustrations  of  Shak- 
spere/  of  which  some  eight  series  have  appeared,  embracing  '  Hamlet' 
(1828),  'Macbeth'  (1833),  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  (1836),  'King  Lear' 
(1838),  'The  Tempest'  (1841),  'Othello'  (1842),  'The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor'  (1844),  and  'Henry  IV.*  (1845).  As  might  be  expected, 
these  present  a  decidedly  German  rendering  of  Shakspere's  purpose, 
and  are  very  unequal  in  effect ;  but  they  are  on  the  whole  the  most 
intellectual  series  of  pictorial  illustrations  of  Shakspere  which  have 
yet  been  given  to  the  world,  and  often  present  the  poet's  thoughts  in 
a  new  and  very  striking  light  This  is  indeed  what  is  the  especial 
characteristic  of  this  great  original  artist  He,  in  his  own  walk— as  a 
designer  in  outline^might  well  claim  to  stand  in  the  highest  place; 
but  still,  &r  above  all  technical  power,  is  to  be  estimated  that  bright, 
dear,  and  strong  intelligence  with  which  every  design,  and  every  pert 
of  each  design,  is  irradiated.  And  this  intelligence  controls  tdike 
an  almost  exuberant  fancy  and  a  vigorous  imagination,  preserving  him 
almost  invariably  from  what  must  inevitably  be  the  besetting  danger 
of  his  tum  of  mind  and  range  of  subjects— exaggeration  and  extrava- 
gance. He  deals  much  in  idlegory  and  symbolism,  but  these  seldom 
run  into  mysticism,  and  the  meaning  generally  reveals  itself  after  a 
little  attentive  consideration.  Besides  those  above  named,  Retzsch 
has  published  folioe  of  wild  and  pUyful  ' Phantasien,'  'Sketches,' 
'  Illustrations  to  Biirger's  Leonora,'  and  '  The  War  between  Light 
and  Darkness;'  also  'The  Chess-Player,'  and  various  other  separate 
outline  etchings. 

Retzsch  lives  to  enjoy  in  full  measure  the  fame  his  right  hand  has 
won.  The  excellent  old  man  dwells  in  a  pleasant  garden-house  just 
outside  Dresden,  in  a  style  of  patriarchal  simplicity,  beloved  by  all 
who  know  him,  and  especially  honoured  by  his  fellow-citizens,  among 
whom  he  hss  lived  for  now  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and 
who  rejoice  in  the  credit  which  his  genius  reflects  on  their  city ;  and 
English  travellen  love  to  relate  the  hearty  reception  he  gives  them, 
and  the  gralifioation  he  plainlv  feels  in  talking  about  England  and  hia 
English  friends,  and  showing  his  brimming  portfolios  of  inexhaustible 
fsnoies,  and  especially  the  slbum  of  drawings  which  he  presents  to  his 
wife  on  every  recurrine  birthday.    [See  Sopflsment.] 

REUCHLIN,  JOH^,  an  eminent  German  scholar,  was  bom  in  1455 
at  Pforzheim,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden.  He  was 
admitted  in  boyhood  as  a  chorister  of  that  prince's  chapel,  and,  havmg 
gained  his  notice  by  aptitude  in  learning,  was  sent  by  him  to  Paris 
in  1473  as  companion  to  his  son.  At  Paris,  Reuchlia  prosecuted  his 
studies  with  advsntage,  espeoially  in  Greek ;  and  not  to  follow  minutdy 
his  wandering  course,  we  find  him  successively  at  3asel,  Orleans, 
Poitiers,  and  lastly  Tiibingen,  where,  having  previously  taken  his  degree 
in  law,  he  commenced  practice  as  an  advocate  about  1481.  In  1482 
he  visited  Rome  and  other  of  the  chief  towns  of  Italy  as  secretary  to 
the  Count  of  Wurtemberg,  enjoyed  and  profited  by  the  society  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age,  and  wss  received  at  the  court  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medid  with  distinguished  respect  On  his  return  to  Germany  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  Stuttgard,  and  from  1484  to  1509  filled  a  variety 
of  high  legal  and  diplomatic  functions.  In  the  latter  year  he  became 
entangled  in  a  long  and  harassing  dispute  arising  out  of  sn  edict 
obtained  by  Pfefferkom,  a  converted  Jew  of  Cologne,  authorising  him 
to  examine  and  bum  all  Jewish  books  oontainiog  anything  agaiust 
the  Christian  religion.^  Reuchlin,  on  being  referred  to,  gave  his  opinion 
decidedly  against  the  justice  of  this  measure ;  and  in  answer  to  a  work 
of  Pfefferkom,  entitled  'Speculum  Manuale,'  wrote  the  'Speculum 
Oculare,'  in  1511.  This  nook  was  oensured  by  the  Cologne,  Paris, 
Louvain,  and  other  universities,  and  involved  him  with  the  Inqiusition, 
before  which  in  1518  he  was  sununoned  to  appear  at  Mains;  Keuchlin 
appealed  to  the  pope;  and  the  pope  referred  the  matter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Spire,  who  pronounced  the  'Speculum  Oculare'  to  be  neither 
dangerous  to  the  Church  nor  favourable  to  Judaism.  Still  the  uni- 
versities persisted  in  their  condenmation,  and  even  ordered  the  book 
to  be  publicly  burnt;  and  in  1516  the  cause  was  still  in  course  of 
hearing  at  Rome,  when  it  was  stopped  by  the  pope,  and  the  disputes 
consequent  on  the  rise  of  the  Reformation  prevented  its  being  revived. 
In  the  troubled  times  which  followed,  Reuchlin  had  his  share  of  dis- 
tress and  poverty.  In  1518  he  accepted,  and  held  for  a  short  time,  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  professonhips  at  Wittenberg ;  and  he  afterwards 
taught  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Ingolstadt  for  somewhat  less  than  a  year. 
In  1520  or  1521  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  chain  at  Tubingen,  a 
pleasant  gleam  over  the  close  of  bis  troubled  life ;  for  every  comfort 
and  facility  were  afforded  to  him,  and  crowds  of  students  from  all  paits 
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of  Gtrmaoy  teatified  the  respect  ]n  wUoh  his  name  azid  learning  were 
held.  Infinnity  and  sicknen  however  ■con  oompelled  him  to  rerign 
this  employment,  and  he  died  at  Stattgardt,  June  80, 1522. 

As  a  scholar,  Reuchlin's  name  Btan£  high  among  the  men  of  his 
sge.  He  was  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  the  reformed  dootrinesi 
which  tlie  liberality  of  his  views  on  the  Jewish  question  no  doubt 
tended  to  confirm.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  never  separated  himself 
from  the  Roman  Church.  His  numerous  writings  comprehend  some 
elementsry  works  on  Hebrew,  esteemed  in  their  day,  but  of  course 
long  siooe  obsolete;  and  some  treatises  on  the  cal^distic  art.  His 
fluency  and  purity  in  speaking  both  Greek  and  Latin  were  great,  and 
highly  admired. 

RET,  JEAN,  a  French  physician,  was  a  native  of  Bngue  on  the 
Dordogne.  In  1680  he  pubUshed  at  Bazas,  a  town  about  thirty  miles 
south-east  of  Bordeaux,  a  book  under  the  following  title :  *  Essays  de 
Jean  Rey,  Docteur  en  M^d^cine,  sur  la  Recherche  de  la  Cause  pour 
laquelle  I'Estalo  et  le  Flomb  augmentent  de  poids  quand  on  les  caldne.' 
To  this  inquiry  it  appears  that  Rey  was  incited  by  a  letter  from  Sieur 
Brun,  prefixed  to  the  work,  as  the  cause  "  qui  a  donn^  sujet  au  pr^ent 
diacoure.**  M.  Brun  states  that  on  subjecting  two  pounds  six  ounces 
of  melted  tin  to  the  air  in  a  pot,  he  found  that  it  increased  six  ounces 
in  weighty  and  applied  to  Rey  to  explain  so  unexnected  a  fact;  and 
be  afterwards  made  a  similar  experiment  with  lead,  and  with  a 
corresponding  results 

Rey,  after  refuting  all  the  different  explssations  of  this  inereate  of 
weight  which  had  been  advanced,  says,  in  his  sixteenth  essay  :—**  Now, 
to  augment  the  difficulfj,  I  say  that  we  must  not  only  inquire  whence 
these  seven  ounces  are  derived,  but  moreover  whence  that  which  has 
replaced  the  loss  of  weight  necessarily  arising  from  the  enlaigement  of 
the  volume  of  the  tin  by  its  conversion  into  calx,  and  from  the  vapours 
and  exhalations  that  have  evaporated.  To  this  question  then,  resting 
on  the  foundations  that  I  have  laid,  I  answer,  and  proudlv  maintain, 
that  this  increase  of  weight  comes  fkt>m  the  air,  thickened  and  made 
heavy,  and  in  some  measure  rendered  adhesive  on  the  vessel,  by  the 
violent  and  long-continued  heat  of  the  furnace,  which  air  mixes  witti 
the  calx  (its  union  being  assisted  by  the  continual  stirring),  and  attaches 
itself  to  its  smallest  particles,  no  otherwise  than  as  water  when  sand 
is  thrown  into  it  makes  it  heavier  by  moistening  it  and  adhering  to  its 
smallest  grains."    Rey  died  about  1645. 

In  the  eleventh  and  subsequent  volumes  of  the  '  Royal  Institution 
Journal '  Mr.  Children  has  given  translations  of  various  essays  of  R^, 
which  are  extremely  well  worth  perueal  by  those  who  are  curious  m 
the  hl&toiT  of  chemical  discovery.  We  have  already  mentioned  that 
Bey's  work  first  appeared  in  1680,  and  it  was  greatly  neglected  till 
1777,  when  a  new  edition  appeared ;  and  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Children 
that  the  '*  copies  of  this  reprint  disappeared  in  a  v^  sudden  and 
remarkable  manner,"  and  the  fact  has  led  to  a  suspicion  that  it  was 
effected  by  Lavoisier  and  his  friends,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  pla- 
giarism in  his  celebrated  work  which  appeared  about  three  years  after- 
wards. Mr.  Children  and  Dr.  Thomson  however  are  both  inclined  to 
give  full  credit  to  tiie  assertion  made  by  Lavoisier  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  Rey's  essays  when  he  originally  undertook  his  experiments. 

RETNOLDS^  SIR  JOSHUA,  bom  at  Plympton,  July  16, 1728,  of 
an  ancient  famUy  of  the  county  of  Devon,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Reynolds,  rector  of  Plympton  St  Mary,  and  master  of  the  free 
grammar-school  there.  He  was  originally  intended  for  the  medical 
profession,  but  he  manifested  when  still  a  child  so  great  a  taste  for 
drawing,  that  his  father  was  induced  to  abandon  his  intention.  Rey- 
nolds's natural  inclination  to  the  arts  was  much  strengthened  by  studying 
the  Jesuits'  Perspective,  but  was  finally  confirmed,  and  became  a  passion, 
through  the  perusal  of  Richardson's  treatise  on  painting,  and  he  was 
from  that  time  resolved  to  become  a  painter.  He  was  accordingly,  in 
1741,  in  hlB  eighteenth  year,  placed  by  his  fSither  for  four  years  with 
Hudson,  the  principal  portrait-painter  of  that  time.  Huason's  plan 
of  instruction,  that  of  setting  his  pupil  to  copy  Guercino's  drawings, 
had  a  decided  influence  upon  Reynolds's  future  taste,  and  was  probably 
a  principal  cause  of  the  difficulty  which  he  ever  after  experienced 
when  drawing  from  the  life.  Reynolds  and  his  master  did  not  agrees 
and  they  separated  in  an  unfriendly  manner  when  half  the  period  of 
the  engagement  had  expired.  Reynolds  returned  into  Devonshire, 
and  commenced  his  career  as  a  portrait-painter,  at  Plymouth.  He  was 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  patronage  of  Lord  Mount  Edgecombei 
whose  influence  procured  him  introductions  to  distinguished  naval 
officers  of  that  port,  amongst  whom  was  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral 
Lord)  Eeppel,  a  connection  that  proved  subsequently  most  valuable 
to  him.  His  porbndts  exhibited  at  this  early  st«ge  of  his  career  decided 
traces  of  his  future  style.  The  portraits  of  William  Gandy  of  Exeter, 
which  he  greatly  admired  for  their  bold  and  effective  manner,  tended 
not  a  Utile  to  confirm  that  taste  which  his  previous  education  from 
Gnercino  was  so  well  calculated  to  engender.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1746,  Reynolds  came  to  London,  where  he  took  apartments 
and  commenced  practice  in  St  Martin's-lane,  then  a  favourite  quarter 
with  painters.  In  1749  he  accompanied  Commodore  Eeppel  as  that 
officer's  guest,  in  the  Centurion,  to  the  Mediterranean;  and  after  a 
delay  of  two  months  at  Minorca,  where  he  resided  with  the  governor, 
General  Blakeney,  and  during  which  time  he  painted  the  portraits  of 
several  navsl  and  military  officers,  he  embarked  for  Leghoin,  and 
prosecuted  his  journey  to  Rome^ 
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Reynolds  has  recorded  that  when  he  flnt  saw  the  grand  woifa  of 
Raflkelle  in  the  Tatiean,  he  was  neatly  disappointed.  However,  ho 
did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  RaffiuUe  owed  his  reputation  to 
the  ignoranoe  or  oaprice  of  mankind :  he  felt  his  own  ignoranoe^  and 
stood  abashed.  All  the  undigested  notions  of  excellence  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  England  were  to  be  eradicated  flfom  his  mind; 
he  felt  that  he  had  originally  formed  a  false  opinion  of  the  perfection 
of  art ;  **  and  that  if  those  works  had  really  been  what  he  expected, 
they  would  have  contained  beauties  superficial  and  alluring^  but  by 
no  means  such  as  would  have  entitled  them  to  the  great  reputation 
which  they  have  so  long  and  so  justly  obtained."  Tet  the  works  of 
Raflfkelle  had  little,  if  any,  permanent  influence  m  forming  his  style^ 
which  belonged  to  a  wholly  different  school. 

Reynolds  never  made  a  practice  of  copying  pictures  or  taking 
sketches  of  whole  compositions,  as  is  the  habit  with  many  young 
painters.  He  very  properly  considered  copying  a  "delusive  kind  of 
industty;''  yet  he  was  in  the  habit  of  selecting  parts  of  compositions 
which  were  of  striking  excellence,  or  firom  an  attentive  study  of  which 
he  imagined  he  should  derive  substantial  benefit  It  was  in  studying 
the  various  mat  works  in  the  Vatican,  particularly  those  of  HichM 
Angelo  and  Raffaelle,  that  he  contracted  a  severe  cold  which  caused  a 
deafbess  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Flo- 
rence, Bologna,  Parma,  Modena,  Milan,  Padua,  and  Tenice,  where  he 
lodged  with  Zuccarelli,  the  landscape  painter.  The  great  masters  of 
Venice,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintoretto,  had  a  far  greater 
influenoe  upon  Reynolds's  future  practice  than  the  great  works  ia 
Rome.  The  rich  efiect  of  Venetian  tone  and  colour  were  much  more 
suited  to  his  genius  or  taste^  which  decidedly  inclined  to  the  florid 
or  ornamental;  and  however  much  his  better  Judgment  may  have 
induced  him  to  extol  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  school  in  his  '  Dis- 
courses,' it  was  the  magniflcenoe  of  the  Venetian  that  captivated  him, 
that  guided  his  practice,  that  excited  his  emulation.  From  Venice 
he  went  thronsh  Turin  to  Paris,  where  he  made  a  short  stay,  and 
returned  to  P]vmouth  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1752,  after  an 
absence  from  England  of  three  years  and  a  hal£  At  Plymouth  he 
painted  two  portraits,  one  of  which  was  of  the  Rev,  Zaohaiy  Uudgs^ 
vicar  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  old  friend  of  his  father. 

By  the  advice  of  his  early  patron.  Lord  Mount  Edgecombe,  Reynolds 
returned  to  London,  and  again  took  apartments  for  a  short  time  in 
St.  Martin's-lane,  where  he  painted  his  celebrated  portrait  of  Joseph 
Mardii,  in  a  Turkish  dress,  a  young  Italian  whom  he  had  brought  wtth 
him  as  an  assistant  from  Rome,  a  work  which  attracted  much  attention 
and  brought  him  numerous  sitters. 

Reynolds's  practice  as  a  portrait-pafaiter  becoming  very  oonsiderabis, 
he  took  a  house  in  Great  Newport-street,  where  he  continued  some 
years.  One  of  his  first  works  of  value  was  a  portrait  of  the  tiieii 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  but  that  which  established  his  fame  as  the  first 
portrait-painter  of  his  country  was  a  full-length  of  his  friend  Commo- 
dore Keppel  standing  upon  the  eea-ehore.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson,  which  only  ended 
with  the  death  of  the  latter.  When  Reynolds  painted  in  St  Martin's- 
lane,  his  prices  were  for  a  head  10  guineas,  a  half-length  20  guineas, 
and  for  a  whole  length  40  guineas;  in  Kewport-street  they  were  at 
first  respectively  12,  24,  and  48  guineas,  but  his  practice  increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  1758  he  raised  his  price  to  20  gumeas  for  a  headj  and 
in  170^  to  25  guineas,  the  other  sizes  being  in  proportion. 

At  this  period  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  six  sitters  a  day,  and 
he  valued  his  time  at  five  guineas  an  hour.  In  1761  he  purchased  a 
hoiise  in  Leicester-square,  where  he  fitted  up  an  elegant  painting- 
room,  and  built  a  spacious  gallery  for  lua  rapidly-increasing  collection 
of  works  of  art ;  and  here  he  resided  the  remainder  of  his  Iffe.  His 
practice  had  now  become  so  great,  that  Le  employed  several  assistants^ 
of  whom  Marchi,  the  Italian,  and  Peter  Toms,  the  celebrated  painter 
of  draperies,  were  the  principal  This  year  the  first  public  exhibition 
of  works  of  art  took  place,  in  the  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts^  in 
which  Reynolds  had  four  pictures,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
following  year,  in  Spring-gardens,  he  exhibited  his  portrait  of  Loid 
Ligonier  on  horseback  (now  in  the  National  Gallery),  and  one  of 
Sterne.  The  pictures,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  his  later  per- 
formances, from  a  peculiaritv  of  style  and  a  ridmess  of  effect  which 
distinguished  them  from  the  works  of  other  artists,  attracted  nai- 
versal  attention,  and  establlBhed  Reynolds  as  the  favourite  of  the 
publia  In  1762  he  pamted  his  celebrated  picture  of  Oarrick  between 
Tragedy  and  Comedy;  it  was  bought  by  the  Earl  of  Halifax  for  three 
hundred  guineas,  and  has  been  engraved  by  Fisher.  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
a  letter  witten  this  year  to  Baretti,  says,  "Mr.  Reynolds  gets  six 
thousand  a  year."  In  1764  Reynolds  and  Johnson  instituted  the 
Literary  dul^  which  was  then  limited  to  twelve  members:  Qoldsmith 
and  Burke  were  of  the  number. 

Upon  the  foimdation  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1768,  Reynolds  was 
unanimously  chosen  president,  and  the  honour  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  on  him  upon  the  occasion.  The  Academy  was  opened  on 
the  Ist  of  January  1769,  and  the  president  delivered  an  appropriate 
discourse  in  commemoration  of  the  event  Lecturing  was  no  part  of 
the  dutv  of  the  president;  it  was  a  task  which  Sir  Joshua  imposed 
upon  himself  He  delivered  altogether  fifteen  of  these  discourses^ 
which  have  been  translated  into  several  languagee,  and  have  been 
generally  and  deservedly  well  received :  they  are  too  well  known  to 
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rvquin  aay  partieiilar  oomment  hare.  They  are  certainly  in  many 
reapecta  admirable;  yet  with  much  sound  and  original  eritidam,  they 
ooDtaio  much  also  that  is  questionable. 

In  1770  Sir  Joshua  raised  his  price  for  a  head  to  thirty-fiTe  guineaa. 
In  1773  he  ^dnted  his  celebrated  picture  of  Count  Ugolioo  with  his 
Sons,  from  bante :  it  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset  for  four 
hundred  guineas,  and  has  been  eugraved  by  Dixon.  This  same  year 
he  proposed  his  plan  of  decorating  St  Paul's  Cathedral  with  a  series 
of  historical  pictures,  which  was  rnidily  acceded  to  by  Dr.  Newton, 
biahop  of  Bristol  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's;  but  Dr.  Terrick,  bishop  of 
London,  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  scheme,  upon  the  plea  that  it  was  an 
introduction  of  popery :  the  other  artists  who  had  agreed  to  contribute 
works  were  West^  Barry,  Dance,  Cipriani,  and  Angelica  Eauffmann. 
This  year  is  also  memorable  for  two  honorazy  distinctions  which  were 
conferred  upon  Sir  Joshua;  he  was  created  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  by 
the  UniTersity  of  Oxford ;  and  was  elected  mayor  of  bis  native  town, 
Plympton,  a  circumatance  which  gave  him  great  gratification,  and  he 
presented  the  corporation  with  lus  portrait  upon  the  occasion,  which 
portrait  however  the  corporation  sold  a  few  years  back*  About  this 
time  also  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Florence, 
to  which  body  he  also  sent  his  portraits  In  1779  he  ornamented  the 
oeiling  of  the  libraiy  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  in  its  apartments  in 
Somerset  House,  with  an  allegorical  painting  representing  Theory 
seated  on  a  cloud,  with  the  inscription  "  Theory  Is  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  truly  Nature,"  written  upon  a  scroll  in  her  hand.  In  this 
year  he  raised  his  price  to  fifty  guineas  for  a  head,  which  continued  to 
be  his  charge  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Id  1780  and  the  following  years.  Sir  Joshna  mm  engaged  upon  his 
deaigns  for  the  celebrated  window  of  New  College  Chapel,  Oxford, 
oonsisting  of  seven  compartments  for  the  lower  range,  containing  the 
allegorical  figures  of  the  four  cardinal  and  the  three  Christian  virtnes. 
Temperance,  Fortitude,  Justice,  Prudence,  Faith,  Hope^  and  Charity; 
and  above  them  *  The  Nativity,'  lighted  after  the  manner  of  the 
liamous  'Notte'  of  Correggia  Theee  designs  were  executed  on  the 
glass  by  Jervis  of  Dublin.  The  original  design  for  the  Nativity  was 
purchased  by  the  duke  of  Rutland  for  twelve  hundred  guineas,  and 
was  destroyed  by  the  fire  at  Belvoir  Castle  in  1816;  tiiere  is  an 
engraving  of  it  by  Earlom. 

In  1784  Sir  Joshua  painted  his  magnificent  allegorical  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  aa  the  Tragic  Muse,  a  picture  of  its  class  perhaps  un- 
rivalled. According  to  Northcote,  Sir  Joshua  valued  this  portrait  at 
a  thousand  guineas;  but  it  was  purchased  by  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  for 
seven  hundred:  it  has  been  engraved  by  Hay  ward.  Upon  the  death 
of  Allan  Ramsay,  thia  year,  Sir  Joshua  was  appointed  |irincipal  painter 
in  ordinary  to  the  king.  This  year  he  also  lost  his  old  friend  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors,  and  bequeathed 
him  his  great  French  dictionaiy  of  Moreri  and  his  own  corrected  foHo 
copy  of  bis  English  dictionaiy. 

In  1786  he  painted  his  '  In&nt  Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents  in 
the  Cradle^'  for  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia :  it  was  sent  to 
St.  Petersburg,  with  two  sets  of  Sb  Joshua's  Discourses,  one  in 
French,  the  other  in  English,  in  1789 ;  and  the  following  year,  the 
Russian  ambassador,  Count  Woronaow,  presented  him  with  a  gold 
box,  having  the  portrait  of  the  empress  upon  the  lid,  set  with  large 
diamonds.  His  executors  afterwarda  recmed  fifteen  hundred  guineaa 
aa  the  price  of  the  picture.  This  picture,  which  was  remarkable  for 
ita  rich  effect  of  colour  and  forcible  chiaroscuro,  waa  the  principal  of 
Sir  Joshua's  historical  pieces,  and  met  with  universal  applause  from 
the  critics  of  the  day.  Even  the  eccentric  Barry  approved  of  it :  he 
said  "  the  prophetical  agitation  of  Tiresias,  and  Juno  enveloped  with 
clouds,  hanging  over  the  scene  like  a  black  pestilence,  can  never  be  too 
much  admired,  and  are  indeed  truly  sublime."  The  leading  features 
of  the  composition  were  apparently  taken  from  the  'Iconic'  of  the 
Tounger  Philoetratus  on  the  subject :  it  has  been  engraved  in  messotinto 
by  Hodges. 

Sir  Joshua  painted  three  pictures  for  Alderman  Boydell'sShakspere, 
the  Cauldron  Scene  in  'Macbeth,'  Puck  in  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  and  the  '  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort'  For  the  first  of  these 
pieces  the  alderman  paid  Sir  Joshua  one  thousand  guineas^  for  the 
second  one  hundred,  and  for  the  third  five  hundred  guineas. 

Towards  the  end  of  1791,  a  tumour,  accompanied  with  inflammation, 
formed  over  his  left  eve ;  and  being  apprehensive  lest  the  right  should 
also  be  affeoted,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  desist  from  any  further  practice 
in  his  profession.  He  accordingly  sent  a  letter  to  tiie  councu  of  the 
Academy,  intimating  his  intention  of  resigning  the  office  of  president, 
on  accoiint  of  bodily  infirmities ;  but  he  waa  induced  to  retam  it  upon 
the  appointment  of  West  as  a  deputy.  He  never  again  however 
resumed  the  chair;  but  died  a  few  months  afterwards,  after  a  painful 
illuess,  of  a  diKase  of  the  Uver,  February  23rd,  1792,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age;  and  on  his  body  being  opened  by  Hunter,  his 
liver  was  found  to  be  more  than  double  its  natural  size.  The  body 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  after  lying  in  state  in  Somerset-House,  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  some  years 
after,  a  statue,  executed  by  Flaxman,  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  principal  portion  of  his  property,  which  amounted  upon  the 
whole  to  80,000/.,  he  bequeathed  to  his  niece,  Miss  Palmer,  who 
•hortly  afterwards  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  subsequently 
created  Marquis  of  Thomond.    His  collection  of  worka  of  art  told  for 


about  17,0001,  indndmg  sevenl  of  his  own  work%  and  many  nnflnish<id 
and  unclaimed  portraita. 

When  we  consider  Sir  Joshua's  expemdre  habits  and  his  liberal  dis- 
position, this  large  property  enables  ua  to  form  tome  idea  of  the 
immense  patronage  that  he  enjoyed.  Upon  the  whole,  his  career  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  exhibits  an  example  of  uninterrupted  and 
brilliant  prosperity  that  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed.  There  are 
engravings  firom  upwards  of  seven  hundred  of  his  works,  mostly  in 
mesaotinta  Northcote  has  given  a  list  of  about  three  hundred  of 
his  principal  performances.  The  day  after  Sir  Joshua's  death  a 
brilliant  eulogium  from  the  pen  of  Burke,  who  was  one  of  his  exeeaton^ 
appeared  in  the  papers. 

"Am  to  his  person,"  says  Northcote,  "hi  hia  stature  Sir  JoahtM 
Reynolda  was  rather  under  the  middle  size,  of  a  fiorid  complexion, 
roundish  blunt  features,  and  a  lively  aspect ;  not  oorpulent,  though 
somewhat  inclined  to  it,  but  extremely  active;  with  mannera  uncom- 
monly poUshed  and  agreeable.     In  conversation  his  manner  waa 


lation  of  Du  Fresnoy's  '  Art  of  Painting;'  a  few  notes  for  Dr.  John- 
son's edition  of  Shakspere ;  and  hia  remarks  upon  the  works  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  during  his  tour  through  Flanders  and 
Holland  in  1781.  These  last  are  full  of  admirable  criticism,  and  dis- 
play a  rare  discrimination  of  merits  and  demerits  according  to  the 
intents  and  means  of  the  various  painters.  It  was  during  this  tour 
that  he  first  learnt  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  powers  of  Rubens ;  he 
says  of  him,  "he  waa  perhaps  the  greatest  master  in  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  art,  the  best  workman  with  his  tools  that  ever  exercised  a 
pencil,"  Several  complete  editions  of  his  works  have  been  published. 

Reynolds  haa  been  justly  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  British 
school  of  painting.  Through  a  happy  combination,  and  a  judidoua 
and  powerful  application  of  qualities,  whether  originating  in  natural 
feeling  or  acquired  by  selection  from  other  masters,  he  struck  out  a 
new  path  in  portrait,  and  by  uniting  graceful  oomposition  and  breadth 
of  light  and  shade  with  a  rich  and  mellow  tone  of  colouring,  he 
invented  a  style  of  his  own.  This  was  a  styles  through  its  novelty 
and  richness  of  eflfect,  well  calculated  to  captivate  the  taste  of  a 
public  accustomed  to  the  dry  and  feeble  manner  of  the  painters  imme- 
diately preceding  him,  whether  a  Hudson,  a  Jervas,  or  a  Kneller.  But 
these  attractive  qualities,  being  the  chief  aim  of  the  pauiter,  naturally 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  those  more  solid  properties  of  art 
through  which  alone  true  expression  and  individual  character  can  be 
thoroughly  attained,  which  we  find  more  or  less  so  well  illustrated  in 
the  heads  of  Holbein,  RaflBMlle,  and  Yandyck,  and  which  must  always 
be  imperfectly  given  when  the  features,  though  admirably  placed,  are 
merely  indicated,  however  rich  the  colour,  and  however  great  the 
effect  The  deficienoiea  of  Sir  Joshua*s  style  are  more  striking  in  his 
historical  pieces  than  in  his  portraits.  Its  great  characteristic,  effect, 
and  effect  founded  upon  colour,  is  incompatible  with  the  qualities 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  grand  style— simplicity,  severity,  and 
dignity  of  expression,  which  can  only  result  from  the  union  of  a  grand 
style  of  design  with  a  subdued  colour. 

RHAM,  WILLIAM  LEWIS,  was  bom  at  Utrecht,  hi  the  Nether- 
lands^ in  1778 ;  and  of  this  country  his  father  was,  we  believe^  a 
native,  but  his  mother  was  of  Swiss  birth.  Mr.  Rham  came  to 
England  in  early  life.  He  studied  for  some  time  at  Edinbui^gh,  with 
a  view  to  the  medical  profession ;  but  eventually  the  Church  became 
his  destination,  and  he  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^  In 
1806,  being  then  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  he  took  lus  degree,  and 
his  name  appears  on  the  Tripos  aa  tenth  wrangler.  In  1808  Mr.  Rham 
was  presented  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Salisbury  to  the  living  of 
Winkfield,  Berkshire ;  and  a  few  Tears  afterwards  the  Nassau  family 
presented  him  to  that  of  Fersfield  in  Norfolk.  He  died  unmarried  at 
Winkfield,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  Slst  of  October  1848. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Rham  was  characterised  by  active  and  unremitting 
usefulness  as  a  parochial  cleigyman.  He  waa  the  friend  of  the  poor  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term.  He  looked  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
moment,  and  sought  the  means  to  improve  and  elevate  as  well  as  tem- 
porarily to  benefit  the  objects  of  his  oenevolence.  At  the  Winkfield 
School  of  Industry,  which  under  his  fostering  care  became  a  model 
for  all  similar  institutions  in  country  parishes,  the  youne  were  taught 
not  only  the  elements  of  knowledge,  but  were  instructed  in  agriculture 
and  useful  arts,  and  trained  to  habits  of  industry.  Such  were  the 
means  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  his 
parishioners. 

But  it  is  as  a  scientific  agriculturist  that  Mr.  Rham's  name  is  most 
widely  known ;  and  during  a  large  part  of  his  life  it  was  perhaps 
better  known  in  other  countries  than  in  England.  His  early  con- 
nection with  the  Continent,  which  was  kept  up  in  after-life,  afforded 
scope  for  observation  of  the  husbandry  of  different  countries;  and  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  several  living  languages  gave  him  access  to  the 
works  of  scientific  writers  on  foreign  agriculture.  In  the  next  places 
his  chemicid  studies  at  Edinburgh,  while  preparing  for  the  medical 
profession,  were  of  eminent  service  to  him ;  and  scarcely  less  so  waa 
the  profldonpy  in  mathematics  which  he  attained  at  Cambridge.  It 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  previoQB  vnter  on  agriculture  ever 
enjoyed  in  bo  great  a  degree  such  a  ooxxx^b^^^^  ^'  advantages;  and 
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to  his  knowledge  of  the  chemioal  uid  meobuiical  department!  of  afti- 
onltore  lliere  was  united  a  thoroagh  aoqnaintanoo  with  its  routine 
details.  On  his  farm  at  Winkfield  he  engaged  in  his  favourite  pursuit 
with  a  practical  perception  of  its  details^  and  a  adentiftc  knowledge  of 
its  processes,  which  had  probably  never  before  been  poseeased  by  one 
person.  Thus,  above  all  other  writers  of  his  day  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture,  Mr.  Rham  was  eminently  fitted  by  his  excellent  judgment 
and  sound  sense,  to  be  useful  to  the  country  in  the  existing  state  of 
its  husbandry  and  rural  economy.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
eoundl  and  upon  the  committees  of  the  Royal  Societv  of  Agriculture 
from  its  formation  in  18S8.  Mr.  Rham  wrote  the  chief  agricultural 
articles,  including  those  on  the  agriculture  of  the  several  counties,  in 
the  '  Penny  Cyclopsedia; '  and  from  these^  those  on  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  the  sgriculturist  were  collected  in  a  volume  entitled 

*  The  Dictionaiy  of  the  Farm/  He  wrote  the  last  article  of  this  series 
(*  Yorkshire  Agriculture ')  in  1848,  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  '  Flemish  Husbandry,'  a  small  work  written  for 
the  <  Farmers'  Series  of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.'  This  work 
was  founded  on  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Flanders,  in  which,  for  many  weeks, 
he  walked  from  farm  to  farm,  enjoying  the  rough  hospitality  of  an  indus- 
trious population,  speaking  their  language  readily,  and  entering  into 
tiieir  pursuits  with  the  seal  of  a  skilful  and  sympaibising  friend.  The 
'  Essay  on  the  Analysis  of  Soils,'  for  whioh  ha  obtained  the  prise 
offered  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture,  is  published  in  the 
society's  '  Journal,'  whioh  also  contains  some  other  valuable  contri- 
butions from  his  pen.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  had  also  com- 
menced a  series  of  papers  on  agriculture  and  rural  economy  in  the 

*  Qardeners'  Chronicle,'  edited  l^  Dr.  Lindley. 

RHAZES,  or  RAZES^  th«  common  Latinised  name  of  one  of  the 
most  famoua  of  the  ancient  Arabio  physicians,  who  is  also  sometimes 
called  Kabmvb,  Rasbb,  Kaso,  Rabaub,  Bazvus,  Eazi,  Rhabkb,  Rhazbus^ 
Rhazib,  or  Abbasl  His  names  (as  given  by  the  anoDymons  author  of 
the  'Arable.  Philosoph.  Biblioth.,'  quoted  by  Casiri,  <Biblioth. Arabico- 
Hisp.  Eseur.,'  tom.  I,  p.  264)  were  Mohammed  Ben-Zakaria  Abu-Bekr 
Al-Rasi.  He  was  born  and  brought  up  at  Rai,  the  most  northern  town 
(aooording  to  D'Herbelot^ '  Biblioth.  Orient')  of  Irak  Ajemi,  and  showed 
from  his  youth  a  great  inclination  for  the  sciences.  He  acquired  great 
philological  and  philosophiosl  knowledge,  but  chiefly  devoted  himself 
to  music ;  and  even  in  his  thirtieth  year  he  was  only  known  for  his 
skill  in  singing  and  playing  on  the  guitar.  He  afterwards,  when  past 
the  age  of  for^  (Ahulfeda,  'Annal.  MusL,'  tom.  11,  p.  847)  applied 
himsdf  ezdttsively  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  philosophy,  and 
repaired  to  Baghdad,  where  Ibn  Zein  Al-Taberi  was  his  instructor, 
from  whom  he  acquired  much  important  information.  Upon  his 
letum  to  Rai  he  became  director  of  the  hospital  in  that  town,  and 
afterwards  of  that  at  Baghdad.  He  was  held  in  great  estimation  by 
the  contemporary  princes,  and  was  called  the  Qalen  of  his  time.  He 
travelled  much,  and  visited  both  Jerusalem  and  Africa :  he  is  said  also 
to  have  visited  Spain  (*  Leo  Afric,  '  De  Viris  lUustr.  Arab.,'  cap.  6 ; 
apud  Fabric.,  'Biblioth.  Qrsea,'  tom.  xiil),  wbere^  in  passing  through 
the  streets  of  Cordova,  he  saw  a  crowd  collected  round  the  body  of  a 
man  who  was  said  to  have  just  fallen  down  dead.  He  caused  him  to 
be  beaten  all  over  with  rods,  and  particularly  on  the  soles  of  his  feet> 
and  thus  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  restored  him  to  life.  Upon 
being  asked  about  the  invention  of  this  singular  remedy,  he  said  that 
he  had  seen  it  used  with  success  in  a  similar  case  by  an  old  Arab ; 
and  added*  that "  experience  is  of  more  use  than  a  physician."  To 
Prince  Al-Mansor,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  work  entitled 'Ket^b 
Almansduri'  ('Liber  ad  Almansorem '),  he  wished  also  to  present 
his  *  Coufirmatio  Artis  Chimise,'  and  left  Baghdad  for  this  purpose. 
The  priooe  was  much  pleased,  and  gave  him  a  thousand  dinars ;  but 
wished  at  the  same  time  to  see  a  trial  of  the  discoveries  described  in 
the  book,  and  granted  a  considerable  sum  for  the  preparation  of  the 
necessary  apparatus.  The  experiments  however  did  not  succeed, 
which  so  enraged  Al-Mansor  tbat  he  called  him  a  liar,  struck  him  a 
violent  blow  on  the  head,  and  ordered  him  to  pack  up  his  things  quickly 
and  go  back  to  Baghdad.  (Ibn  Khallik^, '  Yitn  lUustr.  Viror.*)  This 
blow  is  said  to  have  i^terwards  occssioned  his  becoming  blind,  but 
AbuUaraj  (<  Hist  Dynast,'  p.  291)  and  Casiri  (loco  cU,)  attribute  this 
misfortune  to  eating  beans.  At  first  he  wished  to  have  an  operation 
performed ;  but  as  the  nuigeon  could  not  tell  him  how  many  mem- 
branes the  eye  contained,  he  refused  to  let  him  touch  his  eyes ;  and 
when  some  one  represented  to  him  that  the  operation  might  neverthe- 
less succeed,  he  replied,  "  I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world  that  I 
am  wearied  of  it"  He  was  so  charitable  and  liberal  that  he  often  gave 
money  to  his  poor  patients,  and  lived  himself  in  poverty.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  either  at  Baghdad  or  Rai,  ▲.h.  811,  or  more  probably 
820  (A.B.  928  or  982),  under  the  kalifat  of  Mootader  Billah,  the 
eighteenth  of  the  race  of  the  Abbasides.  (Wiistenfeld, '  Gesch.  der 
Antb.  Aerzte.') 

His  works  amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred,  aod  the  bare  titlesi 
as  given  by  the  aoonymona  author  quoted  above^  take  up  four  folio 
columns  in  Casiri;  of  these  only  those  that  have  been  published  can 
be  noticed  here;  and  for  a  more  complete  account  of  his  medical 
opinions  and  practice,  the  reader  may  consult  Freind's  'Hist  of 
Physio,' Sprengel's  'Hist  de  la  M^d.,'  and  Haller*s  'Biblioth. Media 
Pkact'  The  principal  work  of  his  that  we  possees  is  called '  Al-Hiwi ' 
C  Conttnens  *)•    Aa  atte&tiva  panual  of  this  book  is  sufficient  to  prove 


thai  RhsMUi  could  not  hare  publiahed  it  in  its  pcMsnt  finrm,  m  the 
diseases  are  mentioned  without  the  least  order;  the  treatment  of 
many  of  them  is  not  touched  upon;  the  author  is  sometimes  quoted 
in  the  thud  person  ('Bhaz.  Contin.,'  lib.  vi,  cap.  1,  page  125,  coL  2; 
lib.  viil,  cap.  2,  page  176,  coL  4) ;  and  lastly,  one  meets  with  the  namea 
of  several  Greek  physicians  more  modem  tJian  Rbases.  To  idl  these 
arguments  sgainst  the  authenticity  of  the  work  may  be  added  the 
important  testimonies  of  Haly-Abbas  and  Abulfaraj.  The  former  gives 
Rhazes  all  the  praise  he  really  deserves;  but  adds  that  the  '  Al-Hc^wi' 
is  certunly  not  the  most  evident  proof  of  lus  science  aod  good  taste, 
but  that  probably  he  only  left  the  work  to  his  desceodMtB  in  the 
form  of  an  unfinished  sketch.  (Haly-Abbas, '  Prolog.,'  4to,  page  6,  ed. 
Ludg.,  1528.)  Abulfaru  says  positively  that  the  authentic  '  Al-H(iwi  * 
was  never  published.  ('Chron.  Syr.,'  page  172,  ed.  Bruns  et  Kirach.) 
Notwithstsnding  these  unanswerable  proofs  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  work,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  great  part  of  it  was  written  by 
Rhazes ;  and  it  will  always  be  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable 
repositories  of  the  medical  soienoe  of  the  Arabians.  (Sprengel, '  Hist 
de  la  M^')  The  original  Arabic  has  never  appeared;  but  seversl 
Latin  translations  (under  the  various  titles  'Elhavi,'  'Helchauy/ 
'  Elchavi,'  'Klkavi/  '  Hawi,'  &o.)  were  published  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries.  The  first  edition  is  scarce,  and  waa  printed  at  Brasda 
(Brixin),  2  vols.  foL,  1486^  in  bUckletter,  with  two  colunms  in  a  page^ 
under  the  following  title :  '  Liber  Elhavi,  sen  Totum  Continentia 
Bubikir  Zaoharie  Erraaia  Filii,  traducti  ez  Ai«b.  in  Latin,  per  Mag. 
Ferragium,  Modicum  Salcmi,'  &a  The  last  edition  is  probably  that 
by  Hieron.  Surianus,  foL,  Venet,  1542. 

The  most  oelebraied  of  his  works  ia  his  treatise  on  the  small-pox 
and  measles,  which  is  the  oldest  account  that  we  possess  of  these  two 
diseases.  '*  He  was  not  however  the  first  writer  on  the  subject,  for  he 
himself  quotes  from  Aaron  and  other  of  his  countrymen,  who  had 
formerly  ^ven  imperfect  histories  of  these  disrsses."  Of  this  little 
work  there  is  an  edition  in  'Arabic  and  Latin,  by  J.  CJhanniog^  Lend., 
8v<^  1760.  It  was  printed  from  a  nianuscript  at  Leyden,  and  Dr. 
Russell  says  (Append,  to  '  Kat  Hiit  of  Aleppo ')  that  he  had  the  book 
collated  mth  other  manuscripts  in  the  East,  and  that  the  readings 
were  upon  the  whole  fotmd  very  exact  It  haa  been  translated  into 
several  ancient  and  modem  languages.  There  is  an  English  translation 
in  the  English  edition  of  Dr.  Mead's  medical  works. 

The  ten  books,  dedicated  to  Al-Mansor,  'Kei£b  Almansduri,' 
'  Liber  ad  Almansorem,'  contain  a  complete  system  of  medicine,  drawn 
from  Arabio  and  Greek  sources.  The  first  book  is  on  anatomy  and 
physiology ;  the  second,  'De  Significationibus  Temperaturarum ;'  the 
third,  'De  AlimentisetSimplicibus;'  the  fourth,  'DeSanitatis  Tuenda 
Ratione;' the  fifth,  'De  Morbis  Chitis,  et  de  C^meticis;'  the  sixth, 
' De  Viotu  Peregrinantium  ;*  the  seventh,  'De  Ohirurgia;'  the  eighth, 
'De  Venenis;*  the  ninth,  'De  Curatione  Omnium  Partium ;'  and  the 
tenth, '  De  Febribus.'  The  writers  from  whom  the  work  is  chiefly 
compiled  are  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Oribasiua,  Paulus  uEgineta,  and 
Aetius.  It  contains  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  qualitiea  necessary 
for  a  physioun  (Tract  iv.,  cap.  82,  peg.  78,  ed.  Lugd.,  8vo,  151 1).  There 
is  also  a  very  curious  chapter  (Tract  vii.,  cap.  27,  pag.  128)  on  quacks 
and  impostors,  which  has  been  translated  and  inserted  by  Freind,  in 
his ' History  of  Physic'  tie  is  said  by  Jo.  Bapt  SUvaticus  ('  Contror. 
Med.,'  sea  14)  to  be  the  first  person  who  recommended  intoxication 
once  or  twice  a  month  ('AlmaD&  Tract,' iv.,  cap.  5,  pag.  64),  which 
precept  was  repeated  by  Avicenna  ('  Cautia,'  part  iL,  sec  84,  pag.  888, 
ed.  Venet,  1564),  and  othen^  and  vigorously  opposed  at  Paris  in  the 
17th  century,  in  two  thesi^  by  Hommets  and  Langlois.  The  ninth 
book  was  for  several  centuries  one  of  the  most  celebrated  text-books 
for  medical  students,  but^  notwithstanding  its  fame,  Sprfugel  and 
Haller  both  declare  that  it  containa  nothing  original  The  Al-Mansor 
to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  the 
kalif  of  Baghdad,  who  lived  above  two  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Rhazes,  by  others  a  prince  of  Cordova,  who  Uved  long  after.  Rbases 
himself  solves  the  difficulty,  and  says  (' Antidotar.  Prolog.,'  pag.  78,  b. 
ed.  Venet,  1500)  that  he  waa  a  prince  of  KhorassiUi  ('  domino  Coras- 
cem  *),  end  nephew  of  the  kalif  Moktasi,  named  Al  Mansdur  Ibn  Isbac 
Ibn  Israel  Ibn  Ahmed.  The  whole  of  the  Arabic  original  of  this 
work  haa  never  been  published,  but  a  small  extract  (lib.  ix.,  cap.  7)  is 
inserted,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  Reiske's  'Opusc.  Med.  ex  Moni- 
ment  Arabi,'  p.  70,  sq.  The  first  Latin  translation  waa  published 
with  several  other  of  his  smaller  works,  Mediol,  folio,  1481,  in  black- 
letter  ;  the  last  edition  came  out  at  Bssel,  folio,  1544.  There  are  also 
several  other  works  that  have  been  published  with  the  '  Liber  ad 
Almansorem,'  for  example^  'Liber  Divisionum,'  'Aphorismi,'  'De 
Junoturis,'  'Antidotarium,'  'De  Morbis  Infantum,'  'lutroductio  in 
Medicinam,'  'De  Calculo  Reoum  et  VesicsB,'  'De  Facultatibus  Partium 
Animalinm,'  &c  2^one  of  these  little  works  contain  anything  of  much 
importance. 

RHENA'NUS,  BEA'TUS,  waa  bom  in  1485,  at  Schlettstadt  in 
Alsace.  His  father,  though  originally  a  butcher  of  Kheinaoh  (whence 
the  name  Rhenanus),  was  a  man  of  considerable  property,  and  gave  his 
son  the  best  education  that  could  be  had  in  those  times.  After  the 
boy  had  finished  his  elementiU7  education,  his  father  aent  him  to  Pari^ 
where  he  studied  philosophy  and  ancient  literature  From  Pari*  h4 
went  to  Strasbourg  and  Basel,  snd  in  ^e  latter  ^ace  he  formal  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Erasmus  and  (^felenius.    bui^  his  residwo» 
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at  Parifl  he  had  been  employed  in  the  office  of  the  leaned  printer 
H.  Stephens,  and  he  occnpied  himself  in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
printing  establishment  of  Froben  at  Basel  In  1520  his  father  died,  and 
left  him  all  his  property ;  but  although  Rhenanus  retired  to  Schlettstadt^ 
he  continued  his  favourite  study  of  the  ancients  with  the  same  zeal ; 
and  in  order  not  to  be  disturbed,  he  requested  and  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  an  exemption  from  all  publio  offices.  He  had 
always  objected  to  marrying,  but  at  last  his  friends  prevyuled  upon 
him,  and  at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty-one  he  married.  A  few  months 
afterwards  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease^  from  which*  he  songht  relief 
in  i^e  baths  of  Baden,  but  as  they  only  increased  his  sufferings,  he 
returned  home,  and  on  his  way  thither  he  died,  at  Strasbourg,  on  the 
20th  of  May  1547.  His  body  was  carried  to  his  native  place,  and 
buried  there. 

Rhenanus  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  editor  of  many  andent  authors, 
on  whom  he  bestowed  great  care,  with  the  view  of  giving  a  correct 
text  The  following  is  a  chronological  list  of  most  of  his  editions : — 
<Qumtus  CurtiUB,'  Base^  1517;  'Maximus  Tyrius,'  Basel,  1519;  'Vel- 
leius  Paterculus/  Basel,  1520  (this  is  the  editio  prinoeps  of  that 
historian) ; '  Tertulliani  Opera,'  Basel,  1521 ; '  Auctores  Historiss  Eccle- 
siasticse,'  containing  Eusebius,  Pamphilns,  Nicephoms,  Theodoret,  fta, 
1523  25  (reprinted  at  Paris  in  1541);  <Pliaiu8,  Historia  Naturalis,' 
Basel,  1520;  'Prooopius  CsBsariensis,  De  Rebus  Gk>thorum,'  Basel, 
1 581 ; '  Tacitus,'  Basel,  1588 ;  reprinted  in  1544 ; '  livU  Decades  Tree,' 
Basel,  1585. 

Among  the  original  works  of  Rhenanus  we  may  mention — ^'Pnd&tio 
in  Marsilii  Defensionem  Pads  pro  Ludovico  IV.  Imperatore,  adversus 
iniquas  Ecdesiastioorum  Usurpationes,'  Basel,  1522.  This  work  was 
published  under  the  assumed  name  of  lioentins  Euangelus,  sacerdos. 
'  Illyrioi  provinciarum  utrique  Imperio  cum  Romano  tum  Constant!- 
nopolitano  servientis  Descriptio,'  published  at  Paris  In  1602^  together 
with  the  'Notitia  dignitatum  imperii  Romani'  'Rerum  Germani- 
carum,'  libri  ill.,  Basel,  1581 :  this  work  has  often  been  reprinted. 
The  edition  of  Sturm  (Basel,  1551)  contams  a  good  life  of  Rhenanus. 
He  also  translated  several  works  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  such  as 
sonie  works  of  S.  Qregorius  Nazianzenus,  part  of  the  writings  of 
Origines,  in  the  edition  of  Erasmus,  &o. 

RUETICUS.  The  real  name  of  this  individual  was  Geoige 
Joachinu  He  was  bom  February  16,  1514,  at  Feldkirch,  a  small 
town  dtuated  a  few  miles  south  of  Lake  Constance,  and  was  sumamed 
Rheticus  from  the  circumstance  of  this  part  of  the  Tyrol  having  been 
anciently  inhabited  by  the  Rhteti  When  twenty-three  years  old  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  elementary  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Wittenberg,  the  higher  chair  being  at  that  time  filled  by  Reinhold; 
but  after  teaching  there  with  some  repute  for  about  two  ^ears,  he 
relinquished  his  appointment  in  order  to  become  the  disciple  and 
assistant  of  Copernicus,  whose  doctrines  he  advocated  vrith  much  seal 
and  personal  risk.  His  letter  to  SchSner,  entitled  'Narratio  de 
Libris  Revolutionum  Copemid,'  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  the  sun  is  not  a  mere  probable  hypo- 
thesis, as  Copernicus  had  thought  fit  to  announce  it,  but  an  incon- 
testable truth,  and  asserts  that  if  Aristotle  himsdf  were  living,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  error,  excited  against  him  the 
ill-will  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the  Ptolemaic  system.  This  letter 
appeared  in  1540,  Danzig,  4to ;  was  reprinted  the  following  year  at 
Basel,  and  appended  to  the  work  of  Copernicus,  'De  Revolutionibus,' 
Basel,  1566;  and  to  Eepler^s  'Prodromus  Disaertai,'  Tiibmg.,  1596. 
He  resumed  his  professorship  in  1541-42 ;  and  in  the  latter  year  were 
published  his  'Orationes  de  Astronomidy  Qeographia,  et  Phydca,' 
Kiimb.  He  subsequently  vidted  different  parts  of  Germany,  taught 
for  some  time  at  Leipsdg,  and  died  of  apoplexy  at  Cashau,  in  the  north 
of  Hungary,  the  4th  of  December  1576.    (Zedler.) 

Rheticus  has  left  an  indisputable  proof  of  extraordinary  industry 
and  devotedness  to  sdenoe  in  a  posthumous  work,  entitled  'Opus 
Palatinum  de  Triangulis  k  Georgio-Joaohimo-Rhetico  coeptum,  L.  Valen- 
tiouB  Otho,  principis  palatini  Frederid  IV.,  electoris  maUiematious 
consummavit,  Keostadii  in  Palatinatu,*  folio,  1596.  The  Jeast  import- 
ant part  of  this  work  is  the  introductory  treatise  on  Trigonometry,  in 
nine  books,  of  which  the  first  four,  relating  to  right-angled  triangles, 
were  written  by  Rheticus,  and  the  other  five,  on  oblique  triangles,  by 
his  pupil  Otho.  They  comprise  four  hundred  and  dghty-one  folio 
pages,  which,  observes  Delambre,  might  be  compressed  into  ten. 

As  authors,  Delambre  declares  that  Rheticus  and  Otho  were  the 
most  prolix  and  obscure  that  he  had  ever  met  with.  After  the  intro* 
ductory.treatise  follows  a  table  of  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  cotangents, 
secants,  and  cosecants,  to  every  ten  seconds  of  the  quadrant,  and  to 
a  radius  of  10,000,000,000.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  extendve  table, 
which  must  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  astronomer,  was  the 
work  of  Rheticus,  though  the  contrary  might  be  inferred  from  the 
statements  of  Montuda  and  Lalande.  The  sines  were  originally  com- 
puted by  him  to  fifteen  places  of  figures,  and  were  correct  to  the 
fourteenth,  as  was  shown  by  M.  Prony,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
'M^moires  de  Tlnstitut;'  but  only  the  first  ten  were  inserted  in 
the  'Opus  Palatinum.'  The  table  of  tangents  and  secants  was  not 
quite  complete  when  Rheticus  died.  Those  which  were  wanting 
were  added  by  Otha.  The  whole  were  computed  to  ten  places  of 
figures,  of  which  only  the  first  dght  could  be  reHed  on.  Pitiscus 
Bubf  eqnently  computed  the  tangents  and  secants  as  fisor  as  eleven 


places  of  figures  (Montuda  says  sixteen),  whidi,  with  the  rest  of  the 
table  of  Rheticus,  he  published  in  1618,  under  the  title  of '  Thesaums 
Mathematicus.' 

It  is  to  the  labours  of  Pitiscus  that  Montuda  ascribes  most  praise, 
designating  them  "  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  human  patience, 
the  more  meritorious  as  it  was  accompanied  by  so  little  glory,"  whioh 
observes  Delambre,  would  be  true  if  the  name  of  Rheticus  were  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  Pitiscus,  whom  he  condders  to  have  been  little 
more  than  the  editor  of  the  'Thesaurus  Mathematicus.'  (See  the 
'Astronomic  Modeme,'  iL,  p.  84.)  The  only  terms  employed  in  the 
'Opus  Palatinum '  to  express  the  several  functions  of  sn  arc^  are  base, 
perpendicular,  and  hypothenuse;  the  terms  tangent  and  secant  had 
not  then  been  introduced,  and  the  appdlation  sinoi  which  had  been 
generally  employed  by  Mfiller  and  others,  vras  rejected  by  Rheticus. 
The  construction  of  the  canon  is  understood  to  have  commenced  in 
tiie  yew  1540. 

Rheticus  had  intended  to  publish  two  treatJMS  in  Qerman  on 
astronomy  and  .philosophy  generally,  And  had  announced  a  work  on 
d&emistry,  in  seven  books,  none  of  which  have  appeared.  In  these 
his  chief  aim  was  to  abolidi  hypothesis,  and  to  rest  exdusively  on 
observation. 

(Zedler,  Oroues  Univenal  Lexicon,  xiv.  812;  K&stner,  GetehiekU 
der  MatkevMxHkt  i  561-62;  Delambre,  AHron.  Mod-^W,  1-26;  Wdss, 
Biog.  UnUf.,  art.  'Joachim;'  see  also  Adani,  VU,  PkiUn.  Otrm,;  and 
Vossios,  De  Maihm,) 

RHI  A'NUS,  a  Greek  poet,  was  a  native  of  Bona  in  Crete,  and  lived 
about  the  time  of  Eratosthenes.  He  was  originally  •  slave  who  had  a 
kind  of  superintendence  over  a  palsBstra,  but  he  subsequentiy  became 
a  learned  grammarian,  and  wrote  several  poems :  one  of  them  was  a 
'HpdbcXeia,  consisting  of  four  books.  Another  of  his  poems,  called 
Mco-iDTKiaicc^  contained  a  poetical  description  of  the  second  Meeaeniao 
war,  of  which  we  probably  possess  the  substanoe  in  the  aooonot  giysen 
by  Pausanias  in  his  fourth  book.  Other  poems  of  Rhianua  were  the 
eeo'o'aXiKd,  'AxoucdC,  and  *H\uut4,  Athenaaus  (xi.  p.  499)  also  mentions 
epigrams  of  Rhianus.  The  Emperor  Tiberius  is  said  to  have  been 
very  fond  of  the  poems  of  Rhianus,  and  even  to  have  imitated  theoL 
(Sueton.,  'Tiber.,'  a  70.)  The  few  extant  fimgments  of  his  works  are 
collected  in  Brunck's  'Analecta,'  in  Jacob's  'Anthologia  Graaea,'  in 
Gaisford's  '  Poet  Graoci  Minor,'  and  separately  in  a  little  book  by  N. 
Saal,  under  the  title  'Rhiani  quae  supersunt,' Bonn,  1831.  Compare 
A.  Meineke's  essay,  *Ueber  den  Dionter  Rhianos.'  in  the  'Trmnsao- 
tions  of  the  Berlin  Academy,'  1834,  and  his  'Analects  Alexandria^ 
Berlin,  1843. 

RHIZOS  RHANGAVia    [Bizo  RAKGABfi.] 

RHODOMANNUS,  LAURfiNTIUS,  was  bom  in  1546,  at  Smnr 
werfb,  on  the  estates  of  the  counts  of  Stolberg.  His  parents  were 
poor,  and  as  the  boy  early  displayed  great  talents.  Count  Stolberg  sent 
him  at  his  own  expense  to  the  gymnaidum  at  Ilfeld^  Greek  literature^ 
which  was  then  reviving  in  Germany,  had  most  attractions  for  him, 
and  he  made  it  his  prindpal  study  *t  the  Univerdty  of  Rostock. 
After  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  held  several  offices  as  teadier, 
but  was  afterwards  invited  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  literature  in 
the  Univerdty  of  Jena,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  history  at  Wittem- 
berg,  where  he  died  on  the  8th  of  January  1606. 

Modomannus  is  sdd  to  have  been  extremely  ugly,  but  his  leamins 
and  amiable  qualities  soon  effaced  the  unfttvourable  impresdcm  created 
by  hu  appearance.  His  greatest  merits  consist  in  his  efforts  to  diffuse 
a  taste  for  Greek  poetry,  and  he  endeavoured  to  attain  this  object  by 
making  Greek  verses  himself,  in  which  he  is  sdd  to  have  been  very 
sncoessfal.  We  still  possess  a  number  of  works  by  Rhodomannus,  in 
Greek  verse  with  Latin  translations,  vis. :  *  Vita  Lutheri,  Grace  car- 
mine desoripta  et  Latine  reddita,'  Ursel,  1579;  'Descriptio  historin 
ecclesiss,  &c,  Greece  carmine  cum  verdone  Latina,  e  regione  textus 
Grsed,'  Frankfurt,  1681;  'Poeais  Christiana,  id  est,  Palsestina,  sen 
Historiaa  Sacrss^  GraH}o-Iiatin»,  libri  ix.,'  Marpurg,  1589 ;  Theologisd 
Christianse  Tyrodnia,  carmine  heroico  Grseco-Latino,  libri  v.,'  Lipsies, 
1597,  &0.  Rhodomannus  also  made  some  Latin  trandations  of  QreelL 
authors,  as  of  Diodoms  Siculus,  which  is  printed  in  the  edition  of  H. 
Stephens  (1604) ;  of  the  '  Posthomerica '  of  Quintus  Calaber;  he  also 
made  a  translation  of  extracts  from  '  Photii  Bibliotheoa '  and  Diodo- 
ruB  Siculus,  under  the  title  of  'Memnonis  Historia  de  Republics 
Heradeendum  et  Rebus  Pontids  Edogse,'  Helmstadii,  1591,  and 
reprinted  at  Geneva  in  1698.  Rhodomannus  edited  the  following 
collection  of  Greek  poems: — 'Anonymi  Poetsa  Grod:  Argonau1ica» 
Thebaiea,  Troica,  Hias  parva,  Arion,  Narratio  de  Bello  Trojano  e  Con- 
stantini  Manassis  Annal.,'  ftc..  Lips.,  1588.  His  Life  has  been  written 
in  Latin,  bv  Ch.  H.  Lang,  Lubeck,  1741. 

RIBALTA,  FRANCISCO,  a  distinniished  Spanish  painter  of  the 
school  of  Valencia,  was  bom  at  Castellon  de  la  Plana  in  1561.  When 
very  young  he  fell  in  love  with  his  master's  daughter,  but  the  father 
(his  name  is  not  mentioned)  would  not  consent  t6  a  marriage,  on  the 
plea  that  Ribalta  was  not  suffidently  advanced  in  his  ^rofesdon. 
Upon  this  he  determined  to  go  to  Rome,  and  his  mistress  plighted  her 
faith  to  him.  At  Rome  he  studied  the  works  of  Raffaelle,  and  par* 
ticularly  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo.  Upon  his  return  to  Valencia  After 
an  absence  of  three  or  four  years  his  profesdonal  improvement  at 
once  procured  him  the  hand  of  his  mistress.  Ribalta  soon  obtained 
great  reputatioa    His  first  pnblic  work  was  th«  Last  Supper,  oideRd 
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bj  ArchUBhop  Don  Juan  de  Ribeni  for  the  grand  altar  of  the  College 
of  Ck>rpi]s  Ohriatiy  at  Valenoia.  He  painted  the  portrait  of  a 
venerable  friar  of  the  place,  Pedro  Muhoz,  as  St  Andrew ;  and  as 
Judas,  a  shoemaker  of  the  name  of  Pradas,  whose  ridnity  was  a 
nuisance  to  him.  He  died  in  1628,  and  waa  bniied  in  the  ohnrch  of 
San  Juan  del  Meroado,  in  Valencia. 

Bibalta'a  design  was  oorreot  and  Tigorons;  he  waa  a  good  anatomist; 
and  his  compositions  are  often  grand.  In  colouring  also  he  was 
generally  good,  much  resembling  Sebastiano  and  Titian,  though  ooca- 
sbnally  dry;  but  the  worhs  of  some  of  his  principal  scholars,  aa 
CastaSied  and  Bauss,  are  sometimes  attributed  to  him.  His  works  are 
or  were  very  numerous  in  Valencia,  and  there  are  seyeral  at  Gastellon 
de  la  Plana,  and  Madrid;  and  some  at  San  Hdefonso,  Toledo,  Zara- 
gosa,  Andilla,  Algemesi,  Toirente,  Portaceli,  Morella,  and  Oaroazente. 

The  *  Entombment '  by  Ribalta,  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia,  is  an 
excellent  work,  and  there  are  also  many  admirable  pictures  by  him  in 
private  colleetions  in  Valencia,  as  those  of  Uie  Conde  de  Percent,  and 
the  Marquee  del  BafoL  The  Corpus  Christi  College  is,  aooording  to 
Mr.  Fofd,  a  complete  museum  of  Ribaltas.  It  was  founded  by  Bibal- 
ta*8  patron,  the  Archbishop  Juan  de  Btbera,  commonly  called  'El 
Santo  Bibera.'  He  waa  oanonised  in  1797.  Ribalta  is  to  be  seen 
to  greatest  advantage  in  the  church  of  this  college,  which  contains 
some  of  his  greatest  works^  as  '  San  Vicente  de  Ferrer  visited  on  his 
sick  Bed  by  our  Saviour  and  Saints ;'  the  '  Last  Supper,'  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  a  '  Holy  Family.'  In  other  parte  of  the  same  building 
are  <  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives ; '  'Christ  at  the  Column,'  and  a 
saintor 'Beata'in  a  brown  habit  There  are  also  some  works  by 
Ribalta  in  the  Museo  (the  former ' Carmen')  of  Valencia.  The  pictures 
of  the  ehuroh  of  the  small  hamlet  of  Andilla  are  also  among  the  best 
works  of  RibsltiL  At  Segorbe,  in  the  church  of  San  Martin  de  las 
Monjas,  ia  also  a  noble  picture  by  Bibalta  of  Christ  descending  into 
Hades.  In  the  church  of  hia  native  place  Castellon  de  la  Plana  there 
is  still  a  '  Purgatory  '  by  him ;  other  fine  works  that  were  in  this  place 
have  been  allowed  to  perish.  The  picture  of  '  Christ  bearing  his 
Croes'  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  of  which  there  is  a  print  by 
Bherwin,  and  which  is  ascribed  to  Qnido,  Lodovioo  Caraooi,  and  to 
Moralez  el  Divino,  is,  aooording  to  Mr.  Ford,  certainly  a  picture  by 
Ribalta.  It  is  the  chapel  altar-piece^  and  was  presented  to  we  college 
by  William  Freeman,  of  Hsmeis,  in  Hertfordshire;  it  was  originally 
brought  from  Spain  by  the  last  Duke  of  Ormond  from  Vigo  in  1702. 

Juan  db  Ribalza,  an  able  painter,  and  of  great  promise,  was  the 
son  and  pupil  of  Francisco,  but  he  died  in  the  same  year  as  lus  father, 
Bged  only  81 ;  he  was  bom  in  1597.  Ribeca  also^  or  Spagnoletto,  is 
m4  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Ribalta* 

RIBE'RA,  JOsi;,  an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  better  known  by  the 
surname  of  SPAafiOLBTTO  (the  little  Spaniard),  whioh  the  Italians  gave 
him,  was  Ixnm  on  the  12th  of  January  1588,  at  San  Felipe  de  Xativa, 
a  large  town  in  Spain,  about  ten  miles  from  Valencia.  Having  from 
his  early  youth  shown  a  great  inohnation  for  painting,  his  parents^ 
though  in  indigent  drcumstancea^  did  evervthing  in  their  power  to 
promote  his  taste  for  that  art  He  was  plaoed  as  a  atudent  under 
Francisco  Ribalta  [Ribai/ta,  Fbanoisco],  but  before  he  waa  sixteen 
he  l«ft  hia  msster,  and  determined  to  visit  Italy.  After  spending 
some  time  at  Rome^  where  he  almost  lived  upon  oharity,  he  arrived  at 
Naples  in  1606.  Here  he  met  with  Michel  Angelo  Caravaqgio,  whose 
striking  and  vigorous  style  made  such  an  impression  upon  him  that  be 
never  rested  until  he  became  his  pupiL  Under  this  master  Ribera 
made  suoh  progress,  and  his  productions  were  so  much  admired,  that 
he  was  considered  an  aooompliahed  master  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
EVom  Naples,  Ribera  went  to  Parma,  where  the  works  of  Corre^giio 
were  then  the  object  of  publio  admiration,  and  afterwards  he  visited 
Roma  Whilst  there  he  attempted  to  improve  his  style  by  imitating  the 
works  of  RafGeielle^  but  without  much  success.  This  circumstance^  as 
well  as  the  great  number  of  excellent  artists  practising  in  that  city, 
induced  him  to  return  to  Naplee^  where  his  prospects  of  employment 
were  greater,  that  country  being  then  under  the  dominion  of  his 
countiymen  the  Spaniards.  After  a  few  months'  residence  at  Naples, 
the  Count  of  Monterrey,  the  Spanish  viceroy,  took  him  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  employed  him  in  executing  considerable  works  for  the 
King  of  Spain.  In  1680  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
St  Luke  at  Rome*  and  he  waa  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Christ 
by  the  pope  in  1644.  Ribera  died  at  Naplea  in  1656.  Like  his 
master  Oaravaggio,  his  style  was  charaoteiued  bv  broad  lights  and 
shades.  His  genius  naturally  inclined  him  to  gloomy  or  horrible 
Bubjeots,  which  he  selected  both  from  sacred  and  profane  hiatory.  He 
deli^tsid  in  designing  old  men  emaciated  b^  mortification,  such  aa 
hermits  and  saint^  and  seems  to  have  at  all  times  rejoiced  in  the  dis- 
ph^  of  bone^  veins,  and  tendons.  In  tragic  compositions,  martyrdom^ 
exeoutiona,  and  torments,  he  was  eminently  suooesaful ;  and  he  treated 
these  i4>palling  aubjects  with  a  correctness  of  design  and  a  fidelity 
which  might  serve  as  a  study  for  the  anatomist  Thus  the  spasms  of 
Ixkm,  Sb  Bartholomew  under  the  butcher's  knife,  the  torments  of 
Siayphua,  Tantdus,  and  Prometheus,  Laocoon  and  his  sons  attacked 
by  aerpenis,  were  his  fiivourite  subjects.  His  principal  pictures  are  in 
the  Royal  Museum  at  Madrid,  in  the  Escurial,  and  at  Naples,  in  which 
laat  plaoe  he  painted  the  '  Martyrdom  of  S.  Januarius,'  for  the  royal 
chapel;  'S.  Jerome  and  S.  Bruno,'  for  the  church  of  the  Trinity; 
and  the  '  Taking  Down  from  the  Cross,'  for  the  Carthusians.    Ribera 


sometimes  indulged  himself  in  engraving,  and  he  also  made  six-and- 
twenty  etchings,  which  were  executed  in  a  bold  and  free  style.  The 
National  Gallery  has  a  'Shepherd  with  a  Lamb,'  by  Ribera. 

RICARDO,  DAVID,  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1772.  His  &ther,  a  native  of  Holland,  had  then  been  for  several  years 
a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  London  ;  and  designing  his  third 
son,  David,  for  the  same  occupation,  gave  him  a  good  but  plain  com- 
meroial  education.  For  this  purpose  he  was  sent  when  eleven  years  of 
age^  to  a  school  in  Holland,  where  he  remained  for  about  two  years. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  was  taken  into  his  father^s  office 
aa  a  clerk,  and  when  of  sge  was  associated  with  him  in  busineaa  In 
1793  he  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  displeasing  to  his  father,  by 
reason  of  his  religious  scruples,  the  elder  Mr.  Ricardo  having  been 
bom  of  Jewish  parents,  and  continuing  to  profess  their  faith  until  his 
death.  This  breach  between  the  fSather  and  son,  which  was  afterwards 
entirely  healed,  necessarily  caused  their  separation  as  regarded  busi- 
ness, and  threw  the  subject  of  this  notice  sltogether  upon  his  own 
efforts,  seconded  however,  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  all 
parties,  by  many  of  the  leading  memben  of. the  Stock  Exchange. 
Mr.  Rioardo  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  until 
1818,  and  was  eminently  successful,  taking  for  many  yean  a  leading 
part  in  its  buamess,  and  realising  a  princely  fortune  by  conduct  which 
gained  for  him  universal  respect. 

During  the  yean  in  which  Mr.  Ricardo  was  most  actively  engsged 
in  business,  he  continued  to  devote  much  time  to  study  and  to 
scientific  punuits.  He  was  one  of  the  original  promotera  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  and  for  some  yean  a  member  of  its 
council.  He  also  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  chemistry,  as 
well  as  an  acquaintance  with  mathematics.  Of  late  yean  the  powen 
of  hia  mind  were  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  ques- 
tions connected  with  political  economy,  a  studv  which  was  at  once 
best  suited  to  the  peculiar  quality  of  his  mind  and  most  in  unison 
with  his  daily  punmts  in  buamess,  and  by  hia  attainments  in  which 
he  was  enabled  to  take  his  place  among  the  most  original  thinken  of 
his  dav. 

In  the  baginning  of  1819  Mr.  Ricardo  was  returned  to  parliament 
by  the  Irish  through  of  Portarlington,  which  place  he  continued  to 
represent  until  his  death. 

The  reputation  which  Mr.  Ricardo  had  previously  acquired  by  his 
writings  ensured  to  him  the  attention  of  the  house  on  cdl  occasions 
when  he  spoke,  and  not  unfrequently  induced  the  memben  present  to 
call  upon  him  for  his  opinion  when  the  subject-matter  of  the  debate 
was  such  as  might  receive  light  from  his  extensive  knowledge. 
Although  he  confined  himself  in  his  parliamentary  speeches  almost 
entirely  to  subjects  of  finance,  and  such  aa  fell  strictly  within  the  line 
of  economical  science,  his  reported  speeches  are  numerous  and  of  oon- 
aiderable  value.  During  each  of  the  five  sessions  in  which  he  sat  in 
parliament  his  name  constantly  appean  as  a  speaker,  and  in  the  latest 
two  yean  of  the  series  (1822  and  1828)  hia  addresses  were  very  frequent. 
Those  penotts  who  had  most  narrowly  watched  the  progress  of  his 
publio  career  felt  justified  in  predicting  for  him  a  future  of  the  highest 
usefulness ;  and  nad  his  life  been  waiidd,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that 
their  predictions  would  have  been  nilfilled.  At  the  dose  of  the  session 
of  1828  he  retired  to  his  estate  of  Qatcomb  Park  in  Qloucestershire, 
and,  after  a  very  few  daya'  iUness,  died  on  the  11th  of  September,  of 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  in  tiie  fiftv-second  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Ricardo  fint  appearad  as  an  author  during  the  discussion  that 
led  to  and  accompanied  the  famous  Bullion  Committee  in  1810.    His 

Ohlet,  which  was  entitled '  The  High  Price  of  Bullion  a  Proof  of 
epreoiation  of  Bank  Notes,'  speedily  passed  through  four  editions^ 
and  occaaloned  the  publication  of  several  replies.  HIb  next  publication 
was  entitled  'A  Reply  to  Mr.  Bosanquet's  Practical  Observations  on 
the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee;'  end  however  much  opinions 
may  at  that  time  have  been  divided  upon  the  subject,  it  has  long  since 
been  generally  acknowledged  that  the  victory  rested  with  Mr.  Ricarda 
Although  the  peculiar  interest  which  attended  those  discussions  has 
long  since  passed  away,  Mr.  Ricardo's  pamphlet  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  all  who  delight  in  marking  the  ease  with  which  a  man  of 
superior  tsJent  csn  trace  and  exhibit  the  constant  and  active  operation 
of  genersl  principles  through  all  the  intricaoiefl  of  practical  detail 

£i  1815  Mr.  Ricardo  published '  An  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  a 
Low  Price  of  Com  on  the  Profits  of  Stock,'  in  which  he  combated  the 
justice  of  reetrictiona  on  the  importation  of  com ;  but  the  essay  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  doctrine  which  it  propounds  concerning 
rentb  The  following  year  produced  '  Proposals  for  an  Economical  and 
Secure  Currenor,  wiUi  Observations  on  the  Profits  of  the  Bank  of 
England.'  Mr.  Ricardo's  great  work,  that  upon  which  his  lasting  fame 
as. an  economist  must  rest,  'On  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
and  Taxation,'  was  published  in  1817,  and  was  at  once  pronounced 
the  moat  valuable  contribution  made  to  economical  science  since  the 
days  of  AAam  Smith.  In  1822  Mr.  Ricardo  again  appeared  as  the 
author  of  a  tract  entitled  '  On  Protection  to  Agriculture,'  in  which  ho 
exposed  certain  fallacies  and  prejudices  of  the  landed  proprietors. 
The  efifects  of  legislative  protection  afforded  to  products  of  the  soil 
upon  wages,  profits,  public  revenues,  and  non-agricultural  branchea  of 
the  national  mdustry,  are  all  diBCussed  within  the  limits  of  eighty-seven 
pages^  with  a  deamess  and  precision  that  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the 
matter,  and  which  prove  the  author  to  have  been  perfect  master  of 
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the  whole  subject.  The  only  remainiDg  work  of  Mr.  Ricardo  was 
found  amoDg  his  papers  after  his  death,  having  been  the  latest  matter 
of  a  public  character  that  occupied  his  attention.  This  was  his 
pamphlet  in  recommendation  of  a  national  bank,  which  was  soon 
afterwards  published  by  his  family,  in  the  exact  state  in  which  he  left 
it  probably  only  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

RICAUT,  SIR  PAUL.    [Rycaut.] 

RICCI  or  RIZZI,  SEBASTI'ANO,  a  painter,  bom  at  Cividal  di 
Belluno,  near  Trevisano,  in  the  Venetian  state,  in  1659  or  1660.  He 
was  placed  early  under  the  tuition  of  Frederigo  Cerrelli,  at  Venice. 
He  accompanied  his  preceptor  to  Milan,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Bologna  and  Venice,  to  study  the  master-pieces  of  those  two  schools. 
He  resided  for  some  years  at  Florence  and  Rome,  and  ultimately  made 
a  tour  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  executing  pictures  at  any  price,  wherever 
he  obtained  commissions,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  almost 
universal.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  Germany,  England,  and 
Flanders,  completing  his  style  from  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of 
other  artists,  and  especially  improving  in  his  mode  of  colouring.  At 
Vienna  he  executed  many  works  for  the  court,  particularly  tome 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  imperial  palace  of  Schonbrunn,  and 
thence  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  was  employed  to  decorate 
sevend  of  the  apartments  in  the  palace  of  the  grand-duke.  Being 
invited  to  England  by  Queen  Anne,  he  travelled  through  France, 
and  at  Paris  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting. 
In  the  cupola  of  Chelsea  Hospital  he  represented  the  Ascension, 
and  he  also  decorated  the  staircase  of  Montague-House,  afterwards  the 
British  Museum,  and  now  pulled  down.  He  likewise  painted  the 
chapel  at  Bulstrode,  for  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  the  altar-piece  of 
«hich,  representing  the  Last  Supper,  he  has  introduced  his  own 
portrait  in  a  modern  habit.  The  hall  and  some  of  the  ceilings  of 
Burlington-House,  London,  are  also  by  him.  During  his  residence  in 
England,  which  lasted  ten  years,  he  was  most  extensively  employed, 
and  his  departure  is  said  by  Walpole  to  have  been  caused  by  disgust 
that  Sir  James  Thornhill  should  have  been  selected  to  paint  the  dome 
of  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 

On  quitting  this  country  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  was  con- 
stantly occupied  on  pictures  for  France,  Spain,  Portuga],  and  Sardinia. 
Ricci,  in  common  with  Luca  Giordano,  possessed  the  power  of  imitating 
with  considerable  facility  the  style  of  the  great  masters  who  preceded 
him.  Some  of  his  pictures  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  painted  by 
Bassano  or  Paul  Veronese,  and  one  of  hia  Madonnas,  exhibited  at 
Dresden,  was  for  some  time  attributed  to  Coreggio.  Sebastiano  is  in 
fact  rather  an  imitator  than  a  plagiarist,  as  in  the  Last  Supper,  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Giustinay  at  Padua,  which  greatly  resembles  the 
cupola  of  San  Giovanni  at  Parma,  by  Coreggio ;  and  his  Ban.  Gregdrio, 
at  San  Alessandro  in  Bergamo,  recals  to  mind  the  work  of  Guercino 
at  Bologna.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  his  scripture  histories, 
painted  for  S.  Cosmo  Bnd  S.  Daniiano,  at  Venioe,  which  are  pre- 
ferred to  any  others  that  he  executed  for  that  place.  Ricci's  figures 
exhibit  much  beauty  and  graoe,  like  those  of  Paul  Veronese;  his 
attitudes  are  natural  aod  varied,  and  his  composition  is  manoged  with 
judgment.  His  colouring  is  distinguished  by  a  beautiful  azure,  which 
remains  in  his  fresco  works,  but  in  his  pictures  in  oil,  from  the  bad- 
ness of  the  grounds,  that  as  well  as  the  other  tints  has  faded.  In 
many  of  his  works  he  was  assisted  by  his  nephew  Marco  Ricd,  who 
resided  with  him  in  England. 

Sebastiano  died  at  Venice,  on  the  Cth  of  May  17S4.  Amongst  the 
most  noted  of  his  productions  may  be  enumerated  the  Maasacre  of  the 
Innocents,  at  Venioe;  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines  at  Rome;  at  Bergamo, 
Saint  Gregory  supplicatiDg  the  Virgin  in  favour  of  the  Souls  in  Pur- 
gatory, before  referred  to ;  at  Vienna,  several  ceilings  of  the  imperial 
palace,  and  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  church  of  St.  Charles. 

RICCIARELLI,  DANIELE,  generally  called  Danieub  di  Voltbrba, 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was  bom  in  1609.  He  appears  to  have 
first  studied  at  Siena,  under  Antonio  Razzi,  called  II  Sodoma,  and 
afterwards  under  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  In  the  expectation  of  receiving 
greater  encouragement  at  Rome,  he  repaired  to  that  city,  where  he 
was  first  employed  as  an  assistant  to  Pierino  del  Vaga  in  the  Vatican, 
and  in  the  Capella  Massimi,  in  the  church  of  the  Trinitlk  del  Monte. 
He  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  reputation  which  he  subsequently 
acquired  to  the  friendship  and  instruction  of  Michel  Angelo,  who  gave 
him  designs  for  the  works  which  he  executed  in  the  Famesina,  and 
for  others  of  his  most  celebrated  performances.  The  principal  monu- 
ment of  his  fame  was  the  series  of  frescoes  in  the  church  of  La  Trinitk 
del  Monte,  representing  the  History  of  the  Cross,  on  which  he  waa 
employed  seven  years.  Of  these  frescoes,  the  most  remarkable  was 
the  famous  Descent  from  the  Cross,  which  was  universally  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  three  finest  pictures  at  Rome;  the  other  two  being  the 
Transfif^uration  by  Rafiaelle,  and  the  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  by 
Domemchino.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  Michel  Angelo  not  only 
assisted  him  by  his  advice,  superintendence,  and  corrections,  iu  the 
composition  of  this  sublime  performance,  but  that  the  figure  of  the 
Saviour  and  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  must  have  been  the  work  of  his 
master-hand.  Unhappily  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  tiie  probability  of 
this  assertion;  for  the  French,  in  their  eagerness  to  possess  so  fine 
a  work,  barbarously  attempted  to  detach  the  plaster  from  the  wall, 
and  broke  it  all  to  pieces.  We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  composition  but  from  the  fine  engraving  of  it  by 


Dorigny.  On  the  death  of  Pierino  del  Vaga,  in  1547,  Ricoiarelli  was 
recommended  by  Michel  Angelo  to  Pope  Paul  III.  as  superintendent 
of  the  works  in  the  Vatican,  of  which,  and  of  his  pension,  he  was 
deprived  by  Julius  III.  Pope  Paul  IV.,  conceiving  that  the  nudity  of 
several  figures  in  the  Last  Judgment  was  unsuitable  to  the  sanctity  of 
the  place,  had  determined  to  destroy  that  great  work ;  when  Daniele 
undertook,  and,  according  to  a  tradition  which  appears  to  be  authentic, 
with  Michel  Angelo's  own  consent,  to  clothe  the  ofiensive  figures.  He 
was  probably  induced  to  do  this,  in  order  to  save  the  picture  from 
destruction,  for  which  however  he  was  ever  afterwards  called  in  ridicule 
Braghetone.    He  died  at  Borne,  1566. 

RICCIO,  DOME'NICO,  called  il  Bbubasoroi,  a  celebrated  Venetian 
painter,  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1494.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Giolfino, 
and  is  supposed  also  to  have  studied  under  Titian,  in  Venioe,  where 
he  at  least  studied  his  works  and  those  of  Giorgione.  He  is  called  the 
Titian  of  the  Veronese  painters.  His  name  of  Brusa  Sorci  (rat-burner) 
was  acquired  from  his  father  Giacomo  Riocio,  who  invented  a  rat-trap, 
and  had  what  he  caught  in  his  own  house  burnt,  whence  he  was  com- 
monlv  called  by  his  neighbours  Bmsasoroi,  a  name  which  descended 
to  his  children  and  grandchildren.  Among  Domenioo's  first  and 
principal  works  in  Verona  were  the  frescoes  of  the  PalazEO  de'  Murari, 
near  the  Ponte  Nuovo,  which  he  decorated  exteriorly  in  chiaroscuro 
with  scenes  from  the  fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  the  marriage 
festival  of  Benacus  (the  Lago  di  Garda)  with  the  nymph  Cbaria  repre- 
sented by  Garda ;  he  painted  numerous  nymphs,  with  Hymen,  as  he  is 
described  by  Catullus  ('  Carmen '  61-62),  and  all  the  characteristics  of 
rural  and  sylvan  life,  poetical  and  real ;  and  also  in  di»tinct  compart- 
ments extensive  groups  of  marine  deities,  and  other  corresponding 
mythic  creations,  for  all  of  which  he  received  only  forty  ducats.  In 
the  Palazzo  Ridolfi  he  painted  the  celebrated  cavalcade  of  Clement  VIL 
and  Charles  V.,  at  Bologna,  on  the  consecration  of  the  emperor,  in 
which  he  introduced  many  portraits ;  these  frescoes  are  still  in  preser- 
vation. Riccio  painted  idso  many  excellent  works  in  oil,  including 
several  large  altar-pieces  for  some  of  the  principal  churches  in  and 
near  Verona,  and  other  works  in  the  ducal  palaoe  at  Mantua.  Venuses 
and  nymphs  were  also  favourite  subjects  with  him ;  and  such  pictures 
frequently  occur  in  picture  galleries.    He  died  in  1567. 

Feuob  Riooio,  or  Bbubasoroi,  his  son,  was  also  a  distinguished 
painter ;  but  having  studied  under  Ligozzi  at  Florence,  he  painted  in 
a  different  style  from  his  father :  more  delicate,  but  with  less  power ; 
he  was  a  good  portrait  painter.  He  died  in  1605,  aged  sixty-five.  His 
sister  Cecilia  Brusasorci  was  also  an  excellent  painter  of  portraits. 
Giovanni  Battista  Brusasorci,  another  son  of  Domenico,  was  painter  to 
one  of  the  German  emperors,  and  died  in  Germany. 

RICCIO'LI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1598, 
and  became  one  of  the  principal  cultivators  of  astronomy  in  Italy 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  17th  oentnry.  He  entered  into  the 
Society  of  the  Jesuits  in  1614,  and  having  diligently  cultivated  all  the 
different  branches  of  learning  as  they  were  taught  in  that  age,  he  was 
chosen  teacher  of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  theology  in  the 
colleges  of  their  order  at  Parma  and  Bologna ;  but  his  inclination 
leading  him  to  the  study  of  geography  and  astronomy,  he  gave  up  his 
appointments,  and  applied  himself  whoUy  to  the  prosecution  of  those 
sciences.  His  first  published  work  was  the  'Almagestum  novum' 
(1658),  which  constitutes  a  treatise  on  astronomy.  In  it  he  mentions 
the  origin  of  the  science,  and  gives  a  list  of  those  who  had  cultii^ated 
it :  he  also  describes  his  method  of  measuring  a  degree  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  a  pendulum  of  his  own  invention.  He  computes  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  length  of  the  tropical  year,  and  the 
elements  of  the  orbits  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets ;  he  also  treats  of 
eclipses,  and  gives  a  long  list  of  such  as  had  been  observed  from  the 
earliest  time.  The  work  contains  a  treatise  on  paraUaxes^  and  some 
ideas  of  the  writer  concerning  the  body  of  the  moon. 

The  learned  world  was  then  divided  between  the  followers  of 
Aristotle  and  the  disciples  of  Copernicus  in  their  opinions  respecting 
the  system  of  the  universe.  In  the  'Almagestum,'  Ricoioli,  having 
explained  the  ideas  of  Copernicus  concerning  the  movement  of  the 
earth,  offers  a  long  series  of  objections  to  them,  which,  with  a  brief 
reply  to  each,  may  be  seen  in  Delambre  ('  Histoiie  de  I'Astron.  Mod.,' 
tom.  i.  p.  672,  &c.).  He  acknowledges  however  that  the  more  we 
examine  the  hvpothesis  of  the  earth's  several  motions,  the  more  we 
must  admire  the  genius  and  sagacity  of  Copernicus,  who  had  been 
able  to  explain  so  simply  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens;  and  he 
expresses  his  regret  that  the  fruits  of  a  brilliant  imagination  should 
be  set  forth  as  realities.  The  admiration  constantly  expressed  for 
Copernicus,  and  even  the  manner  in  which  the  objections  to  his  theory 
are  stated,  have  led  to  a  belief  that  this  learned  Jesuit  was  a  Coper- 
nican  in  his  heart ;  and  from  a  passage  in  the  work,  it  appears  that 
the  Aristotelians  and  theologians  of  that  day,  in  their  opposition,  were 
more  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  making  concessions  in  favour  of  a 
theory  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  at  variance  with  the  letter  of  the 
Scriptures,  than  inimical  to  the  theoiy  itself.  The  'Almagestum' 
contains  many  passages  which  betray  the  prejudices  of  the  age.  As  a 
reason  for  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  calendar,  Riccioli  asserts 
that  the  blood  of  St  Januarius  continued  to  liquefy  on  the  19th  of 
September,  though  the  time  of  the  exquinoxes  had  been  anticipated 
by  ten  days  :  he  finds  several  oauses  for  the  supposed  eclipse  of  the 
8U&  which  took  place  at  the  death  of  Chritl^  and  he  dwells  at  some 
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leogth  upon  those  whlch«  it  has  been  imagined,  will  immediately 
precede  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  1661  Biocioli  pubUahed  a  work  on  geography  and  hydrography, 
in  which  is  given  an  account  of  the  operations  which,  in  conjunction 
with  P.  Qrimaldi,  he  had  earned  on  in  order  to  determine  the  length 
of  a  degree  of  the  terrestrial  meridian.  For  this  purpose  a  base-line 
was  mtaanved  near  Bologna,  and  a  triangulation  was  formed  between 
that  city  and  Modena;  the  stations  appear  however  to  have  been 
improperly  chosen,  for  the  angles  between  them  are  often  less  than 
eight  degrees,  and  only  two  were  observed  in  each  triangle.  The 
instrument  employed  for  obtaining  the  terrestrial  angles  was  similar  to 
the  parallactic  rulers  of  PtolemsBus;  and,  in  reducing  the  distances 
between  the  stations  to  one  spherical  surface^  Uiccioli  assumed  the 
refraction  as  constant,  and  equal  to  thirty  minutes,  as  it  had  been 
determined  by  Tyoho  Brah^  for  celesUal  bodies  in  the  horiaon.  The 
latitudea  of  the  stations  were  determined  by  the  sun  and  certain  stars, 
their  altitudes  being  observed  with  a  quadrant  whose  radius  was  eight 
feet ;  but  the  declinations  were  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  the  astro- 
nomer just  mentioned,  and  consequently  were  liable  to  errors  amount- 
ing to  one  minute  or  more.  It  appears  also  that  Ricdoli  entertained 
an  opmion  that  the  measures  of  the  andents  were  nearly  correct; 
hence,  among  hia  observations,  he  made  choice  of  such  as  gave  results 
which  approached  the  nearest  to  those  measures,  and  thus  his  deter- 
mination of  the  length  of  a  degree  is  found  to  haye  been  yery  erro« 
neoua.  The  value  expressed  by  64,866  paces  of  Bologna  (=66,772  Eng. 
iath.),  which  he  obtained  by  one  of  his  methods,  is  considered  by  him 
aa  possessing  an  evidence  in  ita  fayour  which  nothing  can  resbt ;  it 
however  di&ra  far  more  from  the  truth  than  the  determination  of 
Snell,  which  had  been  made  a  few  years  previously  in  France;  and  in 
fact  it  is  too  great  by  above  6000  fathoms.  The  same  work  contains 
some  remai^  on  the  variation  of  the  magnetio  needle,  obsei^ations 
on  geographieal  longitodea  and  latitudes,  and  soTeral  problema  relating 
to  navigation. 

Lastly,  in  1665,  Biocioli  published  his  'Astrooomia  Beformata,'  a 
work  in  whioh  he  treats  of  refractions  and  parallaxes,  and  describes 
the  instruments  whioh  he  used  to  determine  the  places  of  the  stars. 
He  also  gives  a  oolleotion  of  the  observations  previously  made  on  the 
planets,  and  he  oompares  tiiem  with  the  astronomical  tablea  whioh  had 
then  been  pnbliahed.  The  work  concludes  with  several  tables  relatmg 
to  chronology,  geography,  and  astronomy,  and  with  a  catalogue  <f 
itara.    Bicoioli  died  in  1671,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

RICH,  CLAUDIUS  JAMES^  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  March  1787, 
near  Dijon  in  Burgundy,  and,  while  yet  an  infant,  was  carried  to 
Bristol,  where  he  spent  the  early  years  of  his  li£a.  He  received  a  good 
education,  and  was  early  distinguished  by  his  extraordioary  powera  in 
the  acquisition  of  languages.  At  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  he  nappened 
to  see  some  Arabio  manusoripta  in  the  library  of  a  gentleman  at 
Bristol,  and  was  seised  with  a  strong  desire  to  acquire  that  language. 
This  accidental  cireumatance  led  him  to  study  the  Oriental  languages^ 
in  which  he  made  such  proftoienoy  as  to  be  able  to  read  with  con- 
siderable fscility  the  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Syiiao,  Peraian,  and  Turkish 
languages  by  the  time  he  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year.  His  extiu- 
ordinary  acquirementa  in  Oriental  literature  induced  a  friend  to  obtain 
for  him,  in  1808,  the  appointment  to  a  cadetoy  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service ;  and  he  was  shortly  after  presented  with  a  writer- 
ship  in  the  Bombay  establishment  by  Mr.  Parry,  the  ohairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  recommendation  of 
Sir  Charlea  WiUdns.  To  enable  him  to  perfect  himself  in  the  Arabio 
and  Torkiah  languages,  he  was  attached  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Lock,  who 
was  at  that  time  proceeding  to  Egypt  as  eonsnl-geneval ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Lock,  which  happened  before  Mr.  Rich  joined  him,  he 
was  allowed  by  the  court  of  direotom  to  prosecute  such  a  course  of 
trarel  as  it  was  supposed  might  be  most  conducive  to  the  object  whioh 
he  had  in  view.  He  accordingly  went  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna 
to  study  the  Turkish  language,  and  thence  proceeded  to  E^pt  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  Arabic  and  its  yarious  dialects;  After  leaying 
Egypt,  he  trayelled  oyer  a  great  part  of  Palestine  and  Syria  in  the 
disguise  of  a  Mameluke,  and,  confiding  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
Turlush  language  and  mannets,  yentnred  to  visit  the  grand  mosque  at 
Damascus,  while  the  great  body  of  pilgrims  was  assembled  at  that 
dty  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  From  Syria  he  proceeded  by  Mardin  and 
Baghdad  to  Bussora,  whence  he  sailed  for  Bombay,  which  he  reached 
in  September  1807. 

On  his  arrival  at  Bombay,  he  resided  at  the  house  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  to  whom  he  had  been*  introduced  by  the  Bey.  Robert 
HaU  previous  to  his  departure  from  England.  In  the  following  year 
he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  J*  Mackintosh,  and  was  uiortly 
afterwards  appointed  the  East  India  Company's  resident  at  Baghdad, 
where  he  rsmamed  for  about  six  years.  During  this  time  he  pro- 
secuted with  the  greatest  diligence  his  fayourite  studies.  He  formed 
a  rich  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts,  and  also  of  medals  and  coins, 
and  of  the  gems  and  engraved  stones  found  at  Babylon,  Nineyeh, 
Gtesiphon,  and  Baghdad.  He  made  an  excursion  to  Babylon  in  1811 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  ruins  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished at  Vienna,  in  the  'l&nes  de  I'Orient,'  a  *  Memoir  on  the  Ruins 
of  Babylon,'  which  was  subsequently  reprinted  in  this  countiy.  In 
oonsequenoe  of  a  paper  published  by  Migor  Bennell,  in  the  '  Arohsso- 
toglay^coDtaiiiing  *  Remarks  on  the  Topography  of  Ancient  Bafaybni 


suggested  by  the  recent  Observations  and  Disooyeries  of  C  J.  Rich, 
Esq.,  in  which  he  questioned  some  of  his  oondj^uBions,  Mr.  Rich  under- 
took another  journey  to  Bab>lon,  and  in  1818  published,  in  London, 
a  '  Second  Memoir  on  Babylon,'  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  confirm 
the  correctness  of  his  first  account ;  to  this  memoir  he  also  added  a 
yaluable  appendix  on  Babylonian  antiques,  illustrated  by  engravings, 
which  represent  fac-similes  of  many  cuneiform  inscriptions  fouud 
upon  bricks  at  Babylon:  recent  investigations  haye  confirmed  many 
of  his  views.  A  second  edition  of  these  Memoirs,  with  the  narrative 
of  Mr.  Rich's  journey  to  Babylon  in  1811,  and  to  Persepolis  in  lS2h 
was  published  by  his  widow  in  1839. 

In  1813  Mr.  Rich,  bemg  compelled  by  bad  health  to  leave  Baghdad 
for  a  time,  travelled  to  Constantinople,  and  subsequently  to  Paris.  He 
returned  to  Baghdad  in  1815,  where  he  resumed  his  former  pursuits, 
and  made  large  additions  to  his  collection  of  manuscripts  and  antiques 
During  this  time  he  made  the  second  excursion  to  i^bylon  already 
referred  to;  and  in  1820  he  made  a  tour  into  Koordistan.  Ue  went  as 
far  east  as  iSinna,  and  visited  Sulimania,  Mosul,  and  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh,  and  rtstumed  from  Mosul  to  Baghdad  down  the  1  igris.  The 
journal  which  he  kept  on  this  occasion  was  published  in  183(5  by  his 
widow  under  the  title  of  'Narrative  of  a  Reaidence  in  Koordistan,'  and 
waa  accompauied  by  a  yaluable  map  of  the  countzr  between  Sinna, 
Arbil,  and  Mosul,  which  was  drawn  up  from  Mr.  Rich's  survey  and 
astronomical  observations.  On  his  return  to  Baghdad  he  intended  to 
proceed  to  Bombay,  where  he  had  been  appointed  to  an  important 
office  by  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  who  was  then  governor; 
but  in  consequence  of  an  attack  made  upon  the  residency  by  the  orders 
or  with  the  connivance  of  the  pasha,  he  retired  to  Bussora.  WMle 
waiting  for  instructions  from  his  own  government^  he  employed  his 
time  in  a  tour  to  Shiraui^  whence  he  visited  the  ruins  of  Persepolis 
and  other  remaina  of  antiquity  in  that  neighbourhopd.  While  at 
Shiraua  he  was  attacked  by  the  cholera  morbus,  and  died  of  that 
disease  on  the  5th  of  October  1821. 

Mr.  Rich's  death  was  a  great  loss  to  his  private  fHends  and  to 
oriental  literature.  His  disposition  was  amiable  and  kind,  and  his 
knowledge  of  many  oriental  languages  such  as  few  Europeans  have 
ever  posaessed.  The  *  Memoirs '  on  Babylon  were  the  only  writings 
which  he  published  in  his  lifetime,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  articles 
in  the  <  Mines  de  I'Orient ; '  but  he  left  behmd  liim  a  considerable 
number  of  papers  on  varioua  subjects.  His  collection  of  oriental 
manuscripts,  coin^,  and  antiquities,  was  purchased  by  parliament  for 
the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Rich,  during  his  second  residence  at  Ba^gh- 
dad  and  on  his  yarious  excursions,  was  unwearied  in  his  astronomical 
observations.  He  has  left  a  very  complete  swies  of  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  and  numerous  altitudes  of  stam  and  lunar  dutances,  most  of 
which  are  computed,  and  the  results  in  latitude  and  longitude  deduced. 
His  seal  as  an  obsenrer  may  be  estimated  from  the  £sct  that  when 
taking  the  sun  at  Baghdad  the  metal  of  his  sextant  was  frequently  too 
hot  to  be  touched  without  pain ;  and  after  the  most  fatiguing  marohes^ 
and  while  labouring  under  severe  indisposition,  he  seised  eyezy  favour- 
able opportunity  of  fixing  his  position  astronomically. 

(Br%rfNotie$  of  the  Life  cf  Mr.  JUch  prefixed  to  Mr.  Rich's  <  Narra- 
tive  of  a  Residence  in  Koordistan.') 

RICHARD  I.,  King  of  England,  sumamed  C<BUB  1>E  Lion,  was  the 
third  son  of  Henry  II.,  and  his  queen  Eleanor,  and  was  bom  at 
Oxford,  in  the  king's  manor-house  there,  afterwards  the  monastery  of 
the  ¥^te  Friars,  m  September  1167.  The  history  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  life  of  Richard  has  been  already  detailed.  [Hbnbt  IL]  By 
the  treaty  of  Montmirail,  concluded  on  the  6th  of  January  1169, 
between  Uenzy  and  Louis  YIL  of  France,  it  waa  stipulated  that  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine  should  be  made  oyer  to  Richard,  who  should  do 
homage  and  fealty  for  it  to  Louis,  and  should  espouse  Adelais,  or 
Alice,  that  king's  youngest  daughter;  and  in  1170,  Henry,  being  taken 
ill  at  Domfront,  in  Maine,  made  a  will,  by  whidi  he  confirmed  this 
arrangement.  In  1173,  Richard,  with  his  younger  brother,  Geoffrey, 
and  their  mother,  joined  their  eldest  brother,  Henry,  in  hia  first 
rebellion  against  their  father;  on  ^e  submission  of  the  rebels,  in 
September  1174,  Richard  received  two  castles  in  Poitou,  with  half  the 
reyenue  of  that  earldom,  and,  along  with  Qeofifrey,  did  homage  and 
swore  fealty  to  their  fi&ther.  Nevertheless,  Richard  joontinued  from 
this  tune  to  hold  the  government  of  the  whole  of  Aquitaine,  and  to 
be  usually  styled,  as  before,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  or  Duke  of  Poitou 
(which  were  considered  aa  the  same  title),  although  it  appears  that 
Henry  now  looked  upon  the  arrangements  made  at  the  treaty  of 
Montmiraii  as  annulled,  and  that  dukedom  to  haye  actually  reyerted 
to  himself.  In  1188  Richard  refused,  when  commanded  by  his  father, 
to  do  homage  for  Aquitaine  to  his  dder  brother  Henry,  on  which 
Henry  and  Qeoffrey  invaded  the  duchy,  and  a'  new  war  ensued 
between  them  and  their  father  assisted  by  Richard,  whioh  however 
was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers  in 
June  of  that  same  year,  when  Richard  became  his  father's  heir  appa- 
rent ;  but  at  an  interview  between  King  Henry  and  Philip  Augustus 
of  Franoe,  in  November  1188,  Richard,  apparently  impelled  by  a  sue- 
pioion  that  his  father  intended  to  leave  his  crown  to  his  younger 
brother  John,  and  idso  professing  to  resent  Henry's  conduct  in  with- 
holding from  him  his  affianced  bride,  the  French  king's  sister,  suddenly 
decUred  hunself  the  liegeman  of  Philip  for  all  his  father's  dominioni 
in  France;  whence  arose  a  new  war,  in  which  Philip  and  Richard 
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gpeedily  oompellecl  Henry  to  yield  to  all  their  demands,  and  a  treaty 
to  that  effect  was  about  to  be  signed  when  Henry  died,  on  the  6th  of 
July  1189.  Richard  was  present  at  the  burial  of  his  father  in  the 
choir  of  the  conyent  of  Fontevraud. 

Notwithstanding  his  apprehenaiona,  real  or  affected,  of  his  brother 
John,  Richard  made  no  particular  haste  to  come  over  to  England; 
but,  contenting  himself  with  ordering  his  mother  Queen  Eleanor 
to  be  liberated  from  confinement,  and  to  be  iuTested  with  the 
regency  of  that  kingdom,  he  first  proceeded  to  Rouen,  where  he  was 
formally  acknowledged  ss  Duke  of  Normandy,  on  the  20th  of  July; 
and  it  was  the  13th  of  August  before  he  arrived  at  Portsmouth  (or, 
as  others  say,  at  Southampton).  His  coronation,  from  which  the 
commeiicement  of  his  reign  is  dated,  took  place  in  Westminster  Abbey 
on  the  8rd  of  September.  It  was  on  occasion  of  that  ceremony  that 
a  furious  riot  broke  out  against  the  Jews  in  London,  which  was  in  the 
course  of  the  next  six  months  renewed  in  most  of  the  great  towns 
throughout  the  kingdom.  At  York,  in  March  1190,  a  body  of  ^0 
Jews,  with  their  teivea  and  children,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  castle, 
found  no  other  way  of  saving  themselves  from  their  assailants,  than 
by  first  cutting  the  throats  of  the  women  and  children  and  then 
stabbing  one  another. 

A  short  time  before  his  father^s  death,  Richard  and  his  then  friend 
Philip  Augustus,  had,  as  it  was  expresAcd,  taken  the  cross,  that  is  to 
say,  had  publicly  vowed  to  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  assist  in 
recovering  from  the  infidels  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which 
had  recently  (1187)  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  great  Saladin.  The 
mighty  expedition,  in  which  all  the  principal  nations  of  Western 
Christendom  now  joined  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Third  Crusade.  Leaving  the  government 
of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence  in  the  hands  of  William  fongchamp, 
bishop  of  Ely  and  chancellor,  and  Hugh  Pudsey,  bii^hop  of  Durham 
and  justidaty,  Richard  took  his  departare  from  England  on  the  11th 
of  December  of  this  same  year  1189,  and,  proceeding  to  Normandy, 
united  his  forces  with  those  of  Philip  Augustus  in  the  plain  of  Veaelai, 
on  the  let  of  July  1190.  The  two  friends  proceeded  together  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  more  than  100,000  men  as  far  as  Lyon,  where  they 
separated  on  the  Slat ;  Philip  taking  the  road  to  Genoa,  Richard  that 
to  Marseille,  where  he  was  to  meet  his  fleet  The  fleet  however  not 
arriving  so  soon  as  was  expected,  Richard  in  his  impatience  hired 
thirty  small  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  himself  and  his  suite,  and, 
sailing  for  Naples,  arrived  there  on  the  28th  of  August  On  the  8th 
of  September  he  proceeded  by  sea  to  Salerno,  where  he  remained  till 
the  28rd,  and  then  sailed  for  Messina,  which  port  his  fleet  had  reached 
about  a  week  before,  with  the  army,  which  it  had  taken  on  board  at 
Marseille.  The  Frendi  king  had  also  arrived  at  Meseina  a  few  days 
before  his  brother  of  England. 

The  two  kings  remained  together  at  Messina  tiU  the  end  of  March, 
1191.  During  their  stay  Richard  oompelled  Tanored,  who  had  usurped 
the  orown  of  Sicily,  to  relinquish  the  dower  of  his  sister  Joan,  the 
widow  of  William,  the  late  sovereign,  and  to  nay  him  besides  40,000 
ounces  of  gold.  In  return  he  betrotibed  his  nephew  Arthur,  ^e  son  of 
his  next  brother,  Qeoffrey,  to  Tanored's  infant  daughter,  and  formed 
a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  Sicilian  ung^a  connection 
which  afterwards  cost  bim  dear,  for  it  was  the  aouroe  of  the  enmity  of 
the  Emperor  Heniy  VL,  who  had  married  Constantia,  the  aunt  of 
William,  and  claimed  the  throne  of  Sicily  in  right  of  his  wife.  After 
the  dispute  with  Tanored  had  been  settled,  the  latent  rivalry  of 
Richard  and  Philip  broke  out  in  a  quarrel  about  the  Princess  Adelais, 
whom  her  brother  Philip  insisted  that  Richard  should  espouse^  in 
conformity  with  their  betrothment,  now  that  his  father  no  longer 
lived  to  oppose  their  union.  But  if  Richard  had  ever  cued  anything 
for  the  F^nch  princess,  that  attachment  had  now  be<m  obliterated  by 
another  which  he  had  some  years  ago  formed  for  Berengaria,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Sanoho  Yl.  (styled  the  Wise),  king  of  Navarre; 
in  fact,  he  had  by  this  time  sent  his  mother  Eleanor  to  her  hXhei^B 
court  to  solicit  that  lady  in  marriage,  and,  his  proposals  having  been 
accepted,  the  two  were  now  actually  on  their  way  to  join  him.  In  these 
circumstances,  Philip  found  himself  obliged  to  recede  from  his  demand ; 
and  the  matter  waa  arranged  by  an  agreement  that  Richard  should 
pay  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks  in  five  yearly  instalments,  and 
restore  Adelais,  with  the  places  of  strength  that  had  been  given  along 
with  her  as  her  marriage  portion,  when  he  should  have  returned  from 
Palestine. 

Richard,  having  sent  his  mother  home  to  England,  sailed  from 
Mef  sina  on  the  7th  of  April,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  above  two  hundred 
ships,  of  which  fifty-three  were  Uvge  vessels  of  the  sort  styled  galleys ; 
his  sister  the  queen  dowager  of  Sicily  and  the  Princess  Berengaria 
accompanying  him.  The  king  of  France  had  set  saU  about  a  week 
before.  Several  months  however  elapsed  before  Richard  reached  the 
Holy  Land,  having  been  detamed  by  an  attack  which  he  made  upon 
the  island  of  Cyprus ;  Isaac,  the  king  or  emperor  of  which  had  ill  used 
the  crews  of  some  of  the  English  ships  that  had  been  driven  upon  his 
ooasts  in  a  storm.  Richard  took  Limasol,  the  capital,  by  assault ;  and 
that  blow  was  soon  followed  by  the  complete  submission  of  Isaac  and 
the  surrender  of  the  whole  island.  Isaac  was  put  into  confinement^ 
and  remained  a  captive  till  his  death  m  1195.  Meanwhile  the  isUmd 
of  Cyprus  was  made  over  by  Richard  in  1192  to  Guy  of  Lusignan, 
ttpon  his  resignation  of  the  now  merely  titular  xoyalfy  of  Jerusalem  to 


his  rival  Henry  of  Champagne;  and  GKiy's  posterity  reigned  in  that 
island  till  the  year  1468. 

Having  married  Berengaria  at  limasol,  Richard  set  sail  firom  Cyprus 
on  the  4th  of  June  (1191),  with  a  fleet  now  described  as  oonsistiog  of 
thirteen  large  ships  called  busses,  fifty  galleys,  and  a  hundred  trans- 
p6rts;  and  on  the  10th  he  reached  ib»  camp  of  the  Crusaders 
assembled  before  the  fortreas  of  Aore,  the  siege  of  wliich  had  already 
occupied  them  not  much  less  than  two  years,  and  had  cost  the  lives^ 
it  ia  said,  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  assailanta.  But  the 
presence  of  the  English  king,  although  he  was  auflforing  from  severe 
illness,  and  had  to  be  oarried  to  the  trenches  on  a  litter,  inomediately 
inspired  so  much  new  vigour  into  the  operationa  of  the  Christian 
army,  that  on  tiie  12th  of  July  the  place  surrendered,  and  Saladin, 
who  had  been  harassing  the  besiegers  from  the  neighbouring  moun* 
tains,  withdrew  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  capitulation.  This 
great  event  however  was  immediately  followed  by  an  open  rupture 
between  Richard  and  King  Philip,  whose  rivalry  had  already  exhibited 
itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  more  particularly  in  the  support  given 
by  Richard  to  the  daim  of  Quy  of  Lusignan,  and  by  Philip  to  tbnt  of 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  to  the  vacant  crown  of  Jeruaalem.  Philip  m 
fact  took  his  departure  from  Palestine  on  the  hut  day  of  July,  leaving 
only  ten  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Richard  performed  prodigies  of  valour  in  the  Holy  Land;  but, 
although  a  signaJ  defeat  of  Saladin  on  the  7th  of  Sratember  wss  fol* 
lowed  by  the  capture  of  Jaffa  and  some  other  plaoea  of  less  importance^ 
Jerusalem,  all  uong  profeeaedly  the  main  ol  jeot  of  the  cruaade^  so  far 
from  being  taken,  was  not  even  attacked.  Jaffii  however,  after  it  had 
again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  waa  recovered  by  the  impetuoas 
valour  of  the  English  king.  At  laat»  on  the  9th  of  October  1192, 
Richard  set  sail  from  Acre  in  a  single  vessel,  his  fleet»  faavhig  on  board 
his  wife,  his  sister,  and  the  daughter  of  the  captive  king  of  Cyprus, 
having  put  to  sea  a  few  days  before.  The  three  ladies  got  safe  to  Sicily ; 
but  the  fiivt  land  the  king  made  was  the  island  of  Corfu,  which  he 
took  about  a  month  to  reach.  He  left  Coifii  about  the  middle  of 
November  in  three  coasting-vessels  which  he  hired  there ;  but  after 
I  being  a  few  days  at  sea  he  waa  compelled  by  a  atorm  to  land  on  the  coast 
of  Istria,  at  a  spot  between  the  towna  of  Aquiieia  and  Venice.  After 
narrowly  escaping  first  from  falling  at  Qoritz  into  the  hands  of  Maynard, 
a  nephew  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat  (to  whose  murder  in  Palestine  Richard, 
upon  very  inauffioient  evidence,  waa  suspected  to  be  an  accessory), 
and  then  at  Fireisach  from  Maynard's  brother,  Frederic  of  Betesow,  he 
waa  taken  on  the  21st  of  December  at  Erperg,  near  Vienna,  by  Leo- 
pold, duke  of  Austria  (a  brother>in-law  of  Isaao  of  Cy  prua),  and  waa  by 
him  oonaigned  to  dose  confinement  in  the  caatle  of  Tyemsteign,  under 
the  care  of  his  vassal.  Baron  Haldmar.  In  the  courae  of  a  few  days 
however,  by  an  arrangement  between  Leopold  and  the  Emperor 
Henry  VL,  the  captive  king  waa  tranaferred  to  the  custody  of  the 
latter,  who  ahut  him  up  in  a  castle  in  the  Tyrol,  where  he  was  bound 
with  chains  and  guarded  bv  a  band  of  men  who  surrounded  him  day 
and  night  with  drawn  awords.  In  thia  state  he  remained  about  three 
months.  Meanwhile  intelligenoe  of  hia  having  fidlen  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperor  had  reaohMl  England,  and  ezdtad  the  strongsat  aen- 
aation  among  all  ranks  of  the  people.  A  sketch  of  the  course  of 
events  there  during  his  absence  has  been  given  in  the  article  Johs.  It 
is  sttfliflient  to  mention,  that  a  struggle  for  supremacy  had  for  aome 
time  been  carrying  on  with  various  suooess  between  the  king's  brother 
John  and  Longehamp,  the  chancellor,  who  had  acquired  the  entire 
regency,  and  had  also  been  appointed  Papal  legate  for  England  and 
Scotland ;  and  that  this  had  issued,  in  October  1191,  in  the  deposition 
of  Longdiamp  by  a  eouncil  of  the  nobility  held  in  St,  Paul's  Churefa- 
yardf  London ;  aiter  which  he  left  the  countiy,  and  although  he  aoon 
ventured  to  return,  ultimately  deemed  it  most  prudent  to  retire  to 
Normandy.  Hie  supreme  auuiority  was  thus  left  lor  a  time  in  the 
hands  of  John,  who,  aa  soon  as  he  learned  the  newa  of  his  brother's 
captivity,  openly  repaired  to  Paris,  and  did  homage  ta  the  French 
king  for  the  EngliBh  dominions  on  the  Continent 

On  his  return  to  England,  John  raised  an  army  to  support  his 
pretensions,  and  his  confederate  Philip  took  up  arms  in  his  behalf  in 
France,  and,  entering  Normandy,  overran  a  great  part  of  that  duchy, 
although  Rouen,  the  capital,  was  preserved  principally  by  the  exe^ 
tions  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  lately  one  of  Richard's  companiona  in  the 
Holy  Land.  In  England  also  John  met  with  a  general  opposition 
to  ma  usurpation  of  the  regal  authority,  which  soon  compelled  him 
to  eondude  an  armistice  with  a  oouncU  of  regenqy  that  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  prdates  and  barona  This  waa  the  position  of  affain 
when  Longehamp,  living  discovered  Richard's  place  of  confinement, 
after  much  soUdtatioo  prevailed  upon  the  -emperor  to  allow  the  royal 
prisoner  to  be  brought  before  the  diet  at  Hagenau,  where  accordingly 
he  made  his  appearance  on  the  ISth  of  April  1193,  and  defended 
himseif  with  so  much  doquence  agamst  the  aeveral  ohargea  made 
againat  him  in  regard  to  Tancred  and  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  to  his 
conquest  of  Cyprus,  and  to  the  murder  of  Conrad  of  Montfeira^ 
that  Henry  found  himself  compelled  by  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
diet  to  oKder  his  chains  to  be  immediately  struck  off,  and  to  agree  to 
enter  upon  negodationa  for  his  ransom.  Longehamp  waa  immediately 
despatcned  to  England  with  a  letter  to  the  council  of  regency,  and 
tiie  reault  was,  that,  notwithstanding  the  insidioua  effcrta  bc4h  of  John 
and  bis  friend  Philip  of  France  to  prevent  the  condosiioaof  the  treaty» 
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Richard  was  at  last  liberated,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1194,  after 
70,000  marks  had  been  actually  paid  to  the  emperor,  and  hostagee 
given  for  the  payment  of  80,000  more.  The  English  king  had  also 
engaged  to  release  both  Isaac  of  Cyprus  and  his  daughter,  and  he  had 
besides,  at  the  persuasion,  it  is  said,  of  his  mother  Eleanor,  the  more 
effectually  to  conciliate  Henry,  formally  resigned  his  crown  into  the 
hand  of  the  emperor,  who  immediately  restored  it  to  him  to  be  held 
as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  and  burdened  with  a  yearly  feudal  payment  to 
his  superior  lord  of  five  thousand  pounds.  This  strange  transaction 
rests  on  the  authority  of  the  contemporary  annalist  Hoveden.  Richard, 
descending  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Cologne,  proceeded  thence  across  the 
country  to  Antwerp,  and,  embarking  there  on  board  his  own  fieet^ 
landed  at  Sandwich  on  the  Idth  of  March. 

^  Most  of  John's  strongholds  had  been  wrested  from  his  hands  before 
Ilia  brother's  return,  and  now  the  rest  immediately  surrendered,  and 
he  himself  fled  the  country,  and  with  his  prixfcipal  adviser,  Hugh, 
luahop  of  Coventry,  having  been  charged  with  high  treason,  and  not 
appearing  to  plead  alter  forty  days,  was  outlawed  and  divested  of  all 
lus  possessions. 

Meanwhile  it  was  thought  necessary  that  Richard  should  be  crowned 
sgain,  and  that  ceremony  was  accordingly  performed  at  Winchester 
by  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  17th  of  April.  Then, 
leaving  Hubert  guardian  of  England  and  grand-justiciary,  on  the  2nd 
of  May  following,  having,  with  his  characteristic  activity,  employed 
almost  every  moment  since  his  arrival  in  raiding  an  army  and  pro- 
curing funds  for  its  maintenance  by  all  sorts  of  exaotioos  and  the  most 
unscrupulous  use  of  every  means  in  his  power,  he  again  set  sail  from 
Portsmouth,  his  whole  soul  bent  on  chastiBing  the  king  of  fVance. 
Owing  to  adverse  winds,  he  was  a  fortnight  in  reaching  Barfleur  in 
Normandy,  where^  as  soon  as  he  landed,  he  was  met  by  his  brother 
John,  who  professed  contrition  and  implored  his  pardon,  which,  on 
the  intercession  of  his  mother  Eleanor,  was  granted.  Richard  now 
marohed  against  Philip,  and  several  engagements  took  place  between 
them,  in  most  of  which  the  English  king  was  suooessfuL  But  the  war, 
though  it  lasted  for  some  years,  was  dutinguiahed  by  few  remarkable 
events.  A  truce  for  one  year  was  agreed  to  on  the  28rd  of  July ;  and, 
although  hostilities  were  resumed  some  time  before  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  a  peace  was  again  concluded  in  the  end  of  the  following  year, 
which  lasted  till  the  beginning  of  1197. 

All  this  time  Hubert,  assisted  by  Longehamp,  who  had  been  restored 
to  hia  office  of  chancellor,  is  said  to  have  presided  over  the  government 
at  home  with  great  ability.  Hubert  had  been  educated  under  the 
famous  Qlanvil,  and  he  seems,  in  the  spirit  of  his  master,  to  have  exerted 
himself  in  re-«stablishing  and  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  law,  by 
which  alone,  even  if  he  did  no  more,  he  must  have  materially  contri- 
buted to  the  revival  of  industry.  The  laige  sums  however  which  he 
was  obliged  to  raise  by  taxation  to  meet  t&e  expenses  of  the  war,  in 
the  exhausted  state  to  which  the  country  had  beian  reduced,  provoked 
much  popular  dissatisfaction ;  and  the  third  year  of  the  king's  absence 
in  particular  was  distinguished  by  the  remarkable  oommotion  excited 
by  William  Fita-Osbert^  styled  Longbeard,  a  citizen  of  London,  who  is 
admitted  to  have  possessed  both  eloquence  and  learning;  and  whose 
whole  character  and  proceedings  might  not  improbably,  if  he  had  had 
hia  own  historian,  have  assumed  a  very  different  complexion  from 
what  has  been  given  to  him.  Longbeaid,  who  acquued  the  names  of 
the  Advocate  and  King  of  the  Poor,  is  affirmed  to  have  had  above 
50,000  of  the  lower  orders  associated  with  him  by  oaths  which  bound 
them  to  follow  whithersoever  he  led..  When  an  attempt  was  made  to 
apprehend  him  by  two  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  he  drew  his  knife  and 
stabbed  one  of  them,  named  Qeoffrey,  to  tiie  hearty  and  then  took 
refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Maiy-le-Bow  in  Cheapside,  the  tower  of 
whidi  he  and  his  followers  fortified,  and  held  for  thi«e  days,  when 
they  were  at  last  (7th  of  April  1196)  dislodged  by  ^  being  set  to  the 
buUding.  Fitz-Osbert  was  first  dragged  at  a  bbrse's  tail  to  the  Tower, 
and  then  to  the  Elms  in  West  Smithfield,  where  he  was  hanged,  with 
nine  of  his  followers.  The  people  however  long  continued  to  regard 
him  aa  a  martyr. 

The  war  between  Richard  and  Philip  broke  out  again  in  1197,  and 
m  the  course  of  this  campaign  Richard  had  tiie  gratification  of  capturing 
the  Biahop  of  Beauvais,  a  personage  whom  he  had  reason  to  regard  as 
a  main  instigator  of  the  severities  and  indignities  which  he  had  sus- 
tained at  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  The  biahop  was  taken  armed 
cap-k-pie  and  fighting,  and  when  Pope  Celestine  recommended  him  to 
the  clemency  of  Ridbiaid  as  his  son,  the  English  king  sent  his  holiness 
the  bishop's  coat  of  mail,  with  the  following  verse  of  Scripture  attached 
to  it: — ** This  have  we  found :  know  now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat 
or  no."  This  same  year  too  finl^ed  the  career  of  the  Emperor  Henry, 
who  in  hia  last  moments  is  said  to  have  expressed  the  extremest 
remorse  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  great  champion 
of  the  Cross.  Richard's  other  enemy,  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria^  had 
been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  two  yean  before^ 

A  truces  as  usual,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  again  suspended  hostilities 
for  a  spaoe.  The  war  was  renewed  on  its  termination,  and  in  this 
campaign  (of  the  year  1198)  Richard  gained  one  of  his  greatest  victories 
near  Gisors^  when  Philip  in  his  fiight  fell  into  the  river  Epte,  and  was 
nearly  drowned.  After  this;  l>y  the  intervention  of  the  pope^s  legate; 
a  truoe  was  concluded  between  the  two  kings  for  five  years,  and  they 
never  met  again  in  fight;  although  they  probably  would»  notwith- 
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standing  the  truoe,  if  both  had  lived.  But  on  the  26th  of  Maieh  In 
the  following  year  1199,  as  Richard  was  engaged  in  reducing  the  castle 
of  Chaluz,  the  stronghold  of  one  of  his  Aquitanian  vassals,  Vidomar, 
viscount  of  Limoges,  who  it  seems  had  refused  to  surrender  a  treasure 
found  on  his  estate,  to  which  the  king  laid  claim  in  right  of  hia  feudal 
superiority,  Coeur  de  Lion  was  struck  in  the  left  shoulder  hv  an  arrow, 
aimed  from  the  rampart  of  the  castle  by  a  youth  named  Bertrand  da 
Gurdun.  The  wound  would  not  have  been  dangerous  bat  iot  the 
mismanagement  of  the  surgeon  in  his  attempts  to  extract  the  arrow- 
head, which  had  broken  off  m  the  flesh.  As  it  was,  Richard  lived  only 
till  Tuesday  the  6th  of  ApriL  The  ahot  was  a  fatal  one  in  every 
way :  in  the  fury  into  which  the  wound  of  the  king  threw  the  besiegiQg 
army  the  castle  was  taken  by  storm,  and  all  the  persons  found  in  it 
were  immediately  hanged,  as  some  authorities  say  by  the  king's  orders; 
with  the  exception  only  of  Gurdun.  He  was  brought  into  the  presence 
of  his  dying  victim,  when  Richard,  under  the  impulse  of  generosity  or 
compunction,  gave  him  his  liberty,  with  a  hundred  shillings  to  take 
him  home;  but  after  the  king's  death  he  was  flayed  alive;  and  then 
hanged,  by  order  of  Mamhadee^  the  leader  of  the  Brabantine  mercenaries 
serving  in  Richard's  army. 

Richard  I.  had  no  issue  by  his  wife  Berengaria,  but  he  is  said  to 
have  had  one  or  two  natural  children.  He  was  suooeeded  on  the  throne 
by  his  youngest  brother,  John,  to  the  exclusion  of  Arthur  of  Bretagne^ 
the  legitimate  heir,  aa  being  the  son  of  his  next  brother^  Geoffi:ey. 
[John.] 

The  character  of  Richard  is  one  of  course  not  to  be  judged  without 
reference  to  the  general  manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  is 
charged  by  writers  of  his  own  or  near  his  own'time  with  Crimea  of  all 
sorts,  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  there  was  hardly  an  excess,  either 
of  violence  or  licentiousness,  into  which  his  impetuous  temperament 
did  not  occasionally  precipitate  him;  but,  besides  the  saoctiou  or 
indulgence  for  all  this  accorded  by  public  opinion  and  the  universal 
exan^Ie,  it  is  also  to  be  said  for  Richard  that^  with  all  his  passion  and 
recklessness— if  his  ungrateful  rebellion  against  hia  fSather  be  left  out 
of  account— he  seems  to  have  had  nothing  base  or  malignant  in  hia 
oomposition;  and  that  he  waa  as  capable  of  acts  of  extraordinaiy 
generosity  and  disinterestedness  as  of  excesses  of  brutal  fury  or  pro- 
fligacy. Of  the  courage  and  strength  of  will  proper  to  his  raoe^  he  had 
his  full  share,  with  more  than  his  share  of  their  strength  of  tJiew  and 
sinew ;  and  his  intellectual  powers,  both  natural  and  acquired,  were 
also  of  a  high  order.  H^waa  renowned  in  his  own  day  not  only  aa 
beyoud  all  dispute  the  stoutest  and  moat  gallant  of  living  heroes,  but 
as  likewise  occupying  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  who 
excelled  in  wit,  in  eloquence^  and  in  song.  A  few  of  Richard's  poetical 
compositions  have  been  preserved,  and  may  be  found  in  the  following 
works : — '  La  Tour  T^nJbresse,'  1705,  which  contains  a  love-aong  in 
Korman-French,  and  another  chanson  in  mixed  Romance  and  Provencal, 
said  to  be  the  joint  oomposition  of  Richard  and  his  favourite  minstrel 
Blondel  de  Nesle,  and  to  be  that  by  which  Blondel,  aocordiog  to  the 
well-known  story,  now  generally  believed  to  be  a  fiction,  discovered 
hift  maater^s  prison;  Walpole's  *  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,'  which 
contains  a  poem  of  about  forty  lines  in  Provencal,  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  Laurentine  Library  at  Florence^  another  version  of  which  in 
Norman-French  (by  some  supposed  to  be  the  original),  is  given  by 
Sismondi, '  lit^ture  du  Midi  de  TEurope/  voL  L,  p.  149,  and  of  which 
there  are  two  English  versions,  one  published  in  Bumey's  '  History  of 
Music,'  another  by  the  late  George  Ellis,  in  Park's  edition  of  Walpole'a 
work;  Raynouard's  'Choix  des  Po^es  des  Troubadours,'  voL  iv., 
containiDg  the  Provencal  version  of  the  same  poem ;  and  the '  Piamasse 
Oecitanien,'  Toulouse,  1819,  in  which  another  poem  of  Richard's  is 
given.  Richard  is  also  adistinguished  character  in  romance;  on  which 
subject  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  Ellis's  '  Spedniens  of 
Early  English  Romances,'  voL  il,  pp.  175-290  (edit  of  1811). 

The  claim  of  Richard  I.  to  the  authorship  of  the  ancient  maritime 
code  called  the  '  Laws  of  Oleron,'  has  been  proved  to  be  unfounded. 
Almost  the  only  improvement  in  the  laws  or  institutions  of  Engtnnd 
which  is  attributed  to  him  is  some  reform  of  the  institution  of  justioes- 
itinerant  introduced  by  his  father,  but  it  is  not  very  dear  in  what  this 
consisted;  and,  whatever  it  waa,  the  merit  of  it  appears  to  belong 
not  to  Richard,  but  to  his  viceroy  Hubert  He  is  sIbo  said  to  have 
abolished  some  of  the  most  cruel  penalties  of  the  forest  laws,  although 
he  enforced  that  code  generally  with  great  exactness.  What  is  called 
the  time  of  legal  memory,  or  the  term  requisite  to  establish  immemorial 
usage,  dates  from  tiie  commencement  of  the  reign  of  this  king. 

RICHARD  IL  (sumamed  of  Bordeaux),  King  of  England,  was  the 
second  but  only  surviving  son  of  Edward,  atyled  the  Black  Prince; 
eldest  son  of   King  Edward    III.,  by   his    wife  Josnna  of   Rent 

g^WABD  III.],  and  was  bom  at  Bordeaux  on  the  8rd  of  April  1366. 
e  waa  consequently  ten  years  and  two  months  old  when  he  lost  his 
father,  and  not  quite  eleven  years  and  three  months  when  he  sue- 
oeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather.  His  reign  is 
reckoned  to  have  commenced  on  the  day  following  that  event,  the 
22nd  of  June  1377.  His  coronation  did  not  take  place  till  the  16th 
of  July. 

On  the  accession  of  a  king  who  was  still  a  minor,  the  powers  of 
government  were^  by  an  assembly  of  the  prelates  and  barons^  vested 
in  twelve  counsellors,  who  were  appointed  to  assist,  in  other  words  to 
direct  and  control,  the  ohanoellor  and  treosurer.    From  this  council 
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the  klDgfs  three  tiiiolee«>^obn  of  Oaunt,  duke  of  Laneester ;  Edmund 
of  Laogley,  then  earl  of  Cambridge,  afterwards  duke  of  York ;  and 
Thomas  of  Woodstoek,  then  earl  of  Buckingham,  afterwards  duke  of 
QloQoester— were  all  excluded ;  but  this  arrangement  appears  to  have 
besn  eoUusiTe,  and  intended  merely  to  lull  the  nopular  dislike  and 
■uflpicion  of  Lanotster,  in  whose  interest  most  of  the  oounsellors  are 
■aid  to  have  been ;  and  who,  although  he  at  first  retired  to  his  oastle 
«r  Kenilwerth,  was  the  next  year  appointed  to  the  oommand  of  a 
fleet  fitted  out  to  act  against  France.  In  the  course  of  that  year, 
1878,  great  honour  was  obtained  by  John  Philpot,  a  dtisen  of  London, 
irho,  having  equipped  a  small  nayal  armament  at  his  own  expense,  set 
iail  with  it  against  the  Scottish  privateer  Meroer,  who  had  recently 
•arriod  off  all  the  ships  in  the  port  of  Scarborough,  and  suooeeded  in 
eapturing  him  with  all  his  prises.  During  the  next  three  years  the 
war  with  France  was  prosecuted  in  Brittany  under  the  oonduct  of  the 
Bail  of  BueUngfaam ;  but  the  death  of  Charles  V.,  in  September  1880, 
having  been  speedily  followed  by  a  peace  between  the  Diue  of  Brittany 
and  the  new  French  regency,  Budungham,  now  finding  an  enemy  in 
his  former  ally,  wm  glad  to  return  home  with  his  army  in  April 
1381. 

Meanwhile  in  England  the  heavy  pecuniary  exactions  called  for  by 
the  war  were  hastening  on  a  crisis  which  other  causes  had  been  long 
contributing  to  bring  about.  Three  contending  forces  may  be  dis- 
tinctly perceived  at  work  in  the  ferment  which  now  broke  forth. 
First,  there  was  the  crown,  or  rather  its  natural  ally  the  ancient  aiis- 
toeraoy,  in  whose  hands  the  young  king  on  the  present  occasion  was, 
and  of  which  he  may  be  considered  as  the  mere  representative  or 
instrument,  striving  £b  protect  from  encroachment  the  almost  exdu- 
eive  control  of  the  national  afialrs  which  it  had  possessed  at  least  from 
the  era  of  the  Conquest  Secondly,  there  was  ^e  recently-established 
House  of  Commons,  the  representative  of  the  minor  gentry  and  the 
middle  classes,  pressing  forward  to  secure  a  share  in  the  government, 
and,  with  the  insthiet  of  a  growing  power,  eagerly  seising  hold  of 
•very  opportunity  of  forwarding  its  object,  its  chief  means  being  the 
right  of  taxation,  of  which  it  was  already  in  the  undisputed  enjoy- 
snent^  and  which  it  had  learned  to  apply  with  considerable  skill  as  a 
screw  for  compressing  the  crown,  and  extorting  from  it  new  conces- 
sions and  privilegesL  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  present  state  of 
afikirs^  with  the  king  a  boy  and  a  cipher,  and  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  a  regency,  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  such  attempts  on  the 
part  9i  the  House  of  Commons.  Lastly,  there  was  the  great  body  of 
the  population,  forming  the  labouring  class,  of  whioh  by  far  the  larger 
portion  vras  yet  engaged  in  agricnlture,  and  in  a  state  of  villeinage  or 
servitnde,  bound  to  the  s(h1,  and  so  confounded  in  some  sort  with 
the  cattle  and  chattels  of  the  landlord,  counted,  or  at  least  treated,  as 
Ifc^npf ,  not  as  pereofw,  at  any  rate  in  so  far  as  all  rights  of  a  political 
obaraoter  were  concerned.  But  the  example  of  what  had  recently 
taken  place  in  other  countries,  in  France  and  in  Flanders,  and  the  pro- 
gress that  the  development  of  society  had  made  among  ourselves,  had 
inspired  even  this,  the  lowest  dass,  with  a  general  desire  of  acquiring 
a  new  position  in  the  commonwealth— of  being  raised  from  bondage 
to  ft*eedom  and  oitisenship.  Of  course,  both  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Commons  (or  middle  classes),  and  still  more  on  that  of  the  villeins, 
what  was  reasonable  and  right  in  this  ambition  may  have  been  mixed 
with  much  that  was  ill-considered,  extravagant,  and  impracticable ; 
their  elTorte  may  have  been  in  some  respects  ill-directed,  both  in  regard 
to  ends  and  means ;  but  in  the  main,  what  took  place  must  have  hap^ 
pened  if  society  was  to  advance  at  all,  or  even  If  it  was  to  retain  any 
principle  of  life.  The  explosion  of  these  various  elements  was  pro- 
voked by  the  state  of  pecuniary  necessity  to  whioh  the  crown  vras 
reduced  in  the  years  1879  and  1880.  First,  to  induce  the  Commons 
to  grant  the  money  that  was  wanted,  it  was  found  neceesary,  after  a 
short  struggle,  to  submit  to  their  demands,  of  not  only  being  allowed 
to  inspect  ttie  accounts  of  the  royal  treasury,  but  even  of  appointing 
the  king's  ministers.  Then,  in  December  1880,  the  famous  Capitation 
Tax  was  imposed,  whioh  gave  rise  to  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  in 
the  summer  of  the  year  following.  This  formidable  movement  began 
at  Fobbings,  near  Brentwood  in  Essex,  on  the  80th  of  May  1381,  when 
the  people  rose  against  Thomss  de  Bampton,  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  had  been  appointed  to  superintend  the  collection  and  enforce  the 

giyment  of  the  tax.  It  thence  spread  over  Essex,  Kent»  Suffolk, 
orfolk,  and  other  counties  along  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts; 
the  most  noted  among  the  popular  leaders  being  two  priests  called 
Jack  Straw  and  John  Ball.  Watt,  the  Tyler  (or  tUer),  of  Dartford, 
who  killed  the  royal  tax«oollector,  in  consequence  of  an  outrage  com- 
mitted on  Tyler's  daughter,  and  then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Rent  men,  seems  however  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  deter- 
mined and  ferodous  of  the  rebel  captains.  Two  other  peraons  of  the 
names  of  Lister  end  Westbroom,  were  called  Kings  of  the  Com- 
mons in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  month  of 
June^  Tyler  and  his  followers,  having  marched  upon  London,  perpe- 
trated a  series  of  frightful  devastations :  they  sacked  the  archbishop's 
pdaoe  at  Lambeth,  demolished  the  Marshalsea  and  King's  Bench 
prisouF,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  s  palace  of  the  Savoy,  set  loose 
the  priaoneif  in  Newgate  and  the  Fleet,  and  deetroyed  the  former 
building)  set  fire  to  the  Temple,  and  to  the  Priory  of  the  Knights 
HospitaUen  at  Clerkenwell;  and  massacred  great  numbers  of  the 
wedthier  dasieB,  among  others  the  two  first  offloera  of  the  kingdom — 


the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  chanodlor,  and  Sir  Bobert 
Hdes,  the  treasurer.  At  last^  on  the  15th,  the  career  of  the  dema- 
gogue was  suddenly  terminated  by  the  bold  hand  of  Sir  William 
Walworth,  the  lord  mayor,  who,  when  Tyler,  coming  forth  from  his 
men,  rode  up  to  the  king  stationed  in  front  of  the  abbey  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew in  West  Smithfield,  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  throat,  on 
which  he  was  speedily  despatched  by  one  or  two  other  persons  in  the 
royd  suite.  Bichard  himself  on  this  occasion,  young  ss  he  was, 
showed  both  firmnets  and  presence  of  mind.  The  insurgents,  deprived 
of  their  leader,  were  easily  induced  to  lay  down  their  arms;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  rising  of  tiie  commons  was  completely  suppressed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  victory  obtained  by  the  king  and  the 
government  was  followed  by  the  shedding  of  torrents  of  blood  on  the 
scaffold :  it  is  snid  that  the  persons  executed  amounted  in  all  to  about 
1500;  Straw,  Bdl,  and  the  other  leaders  being  among  the  number. 
All  the  promises  also  that  bad  been  made  to  the  congregated  multi- 
tudes while  they  had  still  arms  in  their  hands  were  broken.  The 
Essex  men  had  only  asked  for  the  abolition  of  bondage,  tiie  fixing  of 
a  maximum  for  the  rent  of  land,  the  universd  liberty  of  buying  and 
sdling  in  fairs  and  markets,  and  a  generd  pardon ;  and  before  they 
broke  up  and  retired  to  their  homes  they  had  actually  received  a 
written  grant  of  these  demands  under  the  king's  hand.  Even  Wat 
Tyler  and  the  men  of  Kent,  when  they  came  to  specify  their  term% 
had  insisted  upon  nothiog  more  extravagant  than  that  the  forest  law 
shpuld  be  repeded,  and  dl  warrens,  waters,  parks,  and  woods  thrown 
open,  so  that  the  killing  of  fish,  fowl,  and  game  of  all  kinds  should  be 
evety where  free  to  every  man. 

On  the  14th  of  January  1882,  Bichard  vTas  mamed  to  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  daughter  of  Charles  IV.,  the  late  emperor  of  Qermanj*  The 
next  two  years  were  filled  up  with  a  war  against  the  French  m  Flan- 
ders, conducted  by  Henry  Spenser,  the  young  and  fighting  bishop  of 
Norwich,  who  in  the  late  commotions  bad  distinguished  himself  by 
his  decisive  style  of  dealing  vrith  the  rebels;  first^  as  Froissart  teUs 
us,  meeting  them  in  the  field,  and  then,  when  he  had  routed  them, 
exchanging  his  sword  and  armour  for  a  crudfix  and  sacerdotd  robes, 
and  thus  arrayed,  confessing  and  absolving  his  prisoners  as  be  hurried 
them  to  the  gibbet,  and  who  now  went  over  to  the  Continent  to  assist 
the  burghers  of  Ghent  in  their  contest  with  the  Count  of  Flanders 
and  the  French  king,  and  in  support  of  the  cause  of  Urban  VL,  in 
the  generd  European  war  excited  by  the  struggle  between  that  pope 
and  his  rivd  Clement  VIL  The  bishop  in  his  first  campaign  defeated 
the  Count  of  Flanden,  and  took  the  town  of  Oravdines ;  but  in  the 
spring  of  1884  he  waa  obliged  to  make  his  way  back  with  much  pre- 
cipitancy to  England,  where  he  was  arraigned  by  the  parliament  for 
the  failure  of  the  expedition,  and  his  temporalities  were  confiscated 
till  the  king  should  be  repdd  the  money  it  had  cost.  In  1886  the  war 
with  Frauce  was  transferred  to  Scotland  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  Bichard,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
whioh  penetrated  as  far  as  Aberdeen,  having  on  its  way  reduced  Edin- 
burgh, Dunfermline,  Perth,  and  Dundee  to  aehee,  without  having 
however  daring  its  whole  progress  seen  the  face  of  the  enemy.  An 
expedition  of  John  of  Qaunt  to  Spain,  to  assert  his  oldme  to  the 
throne  of  Castile  and  Leon,  grounded  on  his  marriage  with  Constance, 
the  eldeet  daughter  of  the  late  king  Peter  the  Crud,  after  oocupying 
him  for  about  three  years,  terminated,  in  1888,  in  the  marriage  of  the 
duke's  daughter  Catharine  to  Henry,  prince  of  Asturias,  the  heir  of 
the  reigning  Castilian  king,  John  I.,  an  dtiance  which  seated  the 
descendants  of  the  English  duke  for  many  generations  upon  the 
throne  to  which  he  aspirod. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  absence  of  the  duke,  the  aseendaney  at  home 
had  been  assumed  by  his  younger  brother  Thomas,  now  duke  of 
Qlottoeater ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  4887,  an  ill-conceived 
and  worse-directed  attempt  of  Bichard  to  take  the  management  of 
affdrs  into  his  own  hands  had  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  that 
design  by  Olouoester,  the  execution  of  Bichard's  two  prindpal  coun- 
sellors, the  Chief-Justice  Tresilian  and  Sir  Nicholas  Brember  the 
lord  mayor  of  London,  and  the  expuluon  of  the  Arohbiihop  of  York, 
and  of  &e  royd  minions  De  Vere,  duke  of  Ireland,  and  I&  la  Pole, 
earl  of  Suffolk,  fk*om  the  kingdom.  The  "wonderful  parliament,"  as 
it  was  called,  which  met  on  the  8id  of  February  1888,  aftar  ratifying 
the  proceedings  of  the  victorious  party,  also  sent  Sir  Simon  Burley 
and  three  other  knights  to  the  scaffDld,  banished  four  more  of  the 
judges  to  Ireland,  and  in  short  completdy  put  down  the  king's  fiiotion. 
On  the  15th  of  August  this  year  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of 
Otterboume,  or  Chevy  Chase,  in  which  the  Scots  lost  their  commander, 
Earl  Douglas,  but  the  English  were  flndly  driven  fkwm  the  field,  after 
both  their  leader  Lord  Hany  Perc^  (popularly  dedgnated  Hotspur) 
and  his  brother  Lord  Bdph  had  ihlien  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Bichard  remdned  in  the  state  of  subjection  to  whidi  he  had  been 
reduced  by  the  "wonderful  parliament"  for  more  than  a  year.  At 
last,  at  a  great  oouncil  hdd  in  May  1889,  he  unexpectedly  intimated 
that,  being  now  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he  intended  to  take  the 
management  of  afiairs  into  his  own  hands ;  and  the  suddenness  of  tiie 
movement  secured  its  success  for  the  moment*  Olouoester  found  it 
necessary  to  retire  into  the  countiy.  But,  in  fiwt,  although  no 
fbrther  attempt  was  made  for  the  prssent  formdly  to  set  Bichard  adde^ 
his  own  indolence  and  indispodtion  to  business  very  soon  threw  the 
government  into  the  hands  of  his  unde  Edmund,  duke  of  Yorl^  and 
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LaDeaatei^B  son,  Henry  of  Boliagbroke,  earl  of  Derby.  John  of  Gaunt 
also  now  retaxned  fix>m  the  Contiiien^  and  had  iuflaence  enough  to 
force  a  Beeming  reoonciliation  between  his  royal  nephew  and  Giouoeater, 
and  to  bring  back  that  duke  and  his  party  to  oourtb  After  this  some 
years  passed  without  any  changes  or  other  events  of  importanoe.  The 
country  was  still  professedly  at  war  both  with  Franoe  and  Scotland ;  but 
after  the  suspension  of  hmtilities  had  been  long  kept  up  by  a  suootssion 
of  short  amnesties,  a  truoe  for  four  years  was  eonoluded  with  both 
countries  in  1394.  His  queen,  who  was  called  "the  good  Queen 
Anne,'*  having  died  on  Whitsunday  of  that  year,  Rlohard  soon  i^r 
solicited  the  hand  of  Isabella,  the  beautiful  but  still  infant  daughter 
of  Charles  VL ;  after  many  delays,  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  fuially 
arranged  in  October  1896 ;  and  at  the  eame  time  a  further  peaoe  and 
allianoe  was  ooneladed  between  the  two  countries  for  the  space  of 
iwenty-eighi  years. 

This  Frenoh  marriage  is  believed  to  have  materially  contributed  to 
the  domestio  revolution  that  soon  after  followed.  It  was  opposed 
before  it  was  contracted,  and  reprobated  afterwards,  by  Gloucester  and 
the  popular  party ;  and  on  the  other  hand  Richard  is  supposed  to 
have  eonnted  upon  the  assistanoe  of  his  father-in-law  the  French  king, 
to  enable  him  to  rid  himself  of  and  avenge  himself  on  his  uncle.  In 
the  beginning  of  July  1397,  first  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  two  days 
after  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  most  intimate  friends  and  confederates 
of  Gloueester  were  suddenly  arrested  by  the  orders  of  the  king, 
who  canned  his  project  into  effect  with  profound  dissimulation  and 
treaohery ;  and  a  few  days  after  Gloucester  himself  was  seized  in  his 
eastle  of  Plashy,  in  Essex,  and  immediately  conducted  a  prisoner  to 
Calaia.  A  pariiament  was  then  called,  which  met  on  the  17th  of 
September,  and  which,  awed  by  the  display  of  military  force  made  by 
the  king,  and  led  by  the  example  of  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York 
and  the  Earl  of  Boliogbroke,  all  of  whom  Richard  had  previously 
seduced  or  foreed  into  a  public  approval  of  the  arrests,  ratified  all  that 
had  been  done,  and  impeached  the  three  peers,  and  also  Arundel's 
brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  high  tresson.  The  arch- 
bishop and  Warwick  were  banished  for  life ;  Arundel  was  beheaded 
on  Tower-hill ;  and  when  an  order  was  sent  to  the  governor  of  Calus 
Castle  to  bring  up  his  prisoner  Gloucester,  the  answer  returned  was 
that  he  had  died,  and  few  doubted  that  he  had  been  made  away  with 
by  the  king's  orders.  It  was  immediately  after  this  affitir  that  Boling- 
broke  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Hereford ;  Riehard's  half- 
brother.  Sir  John  Holland  (the  son  of  his  mother  by  her  second 
husband),  being  at  the  same  time  made  Duke  of  Exeter.  The  sub- 
servient parliament^  before  it  separated,  devolved  the  whole  power  of 
government  and  legislation  upon  a  commission  of  twelve  peers  and  six 
oommoner%  all  devoted  to  the  king ;  and  having  also  obtained  from 
them  the  grant  of  a  revenue  for  life,  Bichard  might  now  h%  oonsidered 
as  almost  an  absolute  sovereign. 

This  state  of  things  however  did  not  last  long.  Intoxicated  by  the 
suecess  of  his  schemes,  Richard  now  set  no  bounds  to  his  exaotiona 
and  extravagance ;  and  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  discomfiture 
and  destruction  of  so  many  of  the  persons  whose  opposition  he  had 
had  so  much  resson  to  fear,  he  seems  to  have  been  only  thereby 
bdted  to  the  devising  of  means  for  ridding  himself  of  others  whom 
he  still  apprehended  to  be  dangerous.  Of  those  who  had  supported 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  friends, 
the  two  most  powerful  were  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  and  Mowbray, 
earl  of  Nottingham*  now  duke  of  Norfolk.  While  Hereford  was  riding 
from  Windsor  to  London  in  December  of  this  same  year,  he  was 
overtaken  by  Norfolk,  who,  according  to  the  account  given  by  Here- 
ford, more  than  hinted  to  him  that  he  had  resson  to  suspect  the  king 
was  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  destroying  them  both ;  his  words 
were  carried  to  Busfafurd,  probably  by  Bolingbroke  himself;  that 
nobleman,  at  any  rate,  when  called  upon  in  parliament  to  state  what 
bad  psssed,  charged  Mowbray  with  having  given  utterance  to  the 
treasonable  expressions ;  and  the  result  was,  that  after  Mowbray  had 
denied  the  charge,  and  tiie  two  had  in  compliance  with  the  award  ef 
a  court  of  chivalry,  presented  themselves  on  the  16th  of  September ' 
1898,  at  Coventiy,  to  decide  the  matter  by  wager  of  battle,  Richard 
suddenly  interposed,  forbade  the  combat  to  proceed,  and  pronounosd 
sentenoe  of  banishment  for  ten  years  on  Hereford,  and  for  life  upon 
Korf<dk.  The  iMne  of  the  duel,  whatever  it  might  have  been^  would 
probably  have  only  delivered  him  from  one  of  his  enemies;  this 
method  removed  both.  But  one  of  them  doubtless  resolved  while 
professing  for  the  moment  to  mbmit  to  the  sentenee,  that  he  would 
not  be  long  in  returning.  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  had  been  for  some 
time  sedulously  and  suocessfully  attracting  to  himself  the  popular 
favour  which  his  oeusin  Richard  was  ibst  losing  or  throwing  away ; 
and  probably  no  other  subject  whom  the  king  might  have  banished 
from  England^  oouki  have  caHied  the  affeotiona  and  hopes  of  so  many 
<tf  his  eouatrymen  aloQg  with  him.  This  he  himself  well  knew. 
Aoe^rrdingly,  when  in  the  beginning  of  February  1899,  about  three 
mootha  sfter  his  departure,  his  fiither  died,  and  the  estates  which  had 
now  become  his  inliaritanoe  were  ssised  by  tiie  crown,  he  did  not 
hesitate  as  to  the  coarse  which  he  should  take.  Richard  had  set  sail 
from  Milford  Haven  on  the  31st  of  May,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  tranaports,  to  quell  an  outbreak  of  some  of  the  native  tribes 
of  the  sooth  of  Inland :  Bolingbroke,  now  odling  himself  duke  of 
likneastcr,  landed  at  Ravenapur  in  Torkshire,  on  the  4th  of  July. 


The  returned  exUe  brought  vrith  him  only  forty  followers ;  but  by 
the  time  he  had  reached  St  Albans,  on  his  unimpeded  mardi  to  the 
capitsl,  his  army  had  inereased  to  sixty  thousand  men.  The  Duke 
of  York,  in  whose  ehaige  the  government  had  been  left»  withdrew 
towards  Bristol,  to  which  place  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Hussy,  Green, 
and  others  of  the  king's  fidends  and  servants  had  previously  fled. 
Bolingbroke  merely  showed  himself  to  the  oitisans  oi  Londoni  and 
having  received  their  plaudita  and  addresses  of  congratulation^  set 
out  for  the  west  York  and  he  met  in  Berkeley  Castle^  where  the 
regent  after  a  short  eonferenoe  yielded  to  all  his  demsinds.  Thsy 
marched  together  to  Bristol,  where,  having  taken  poasesrion  of  the 
oastle,  Bolingbroke  directed  Wilti^iire,  Bussy,'  and  Green,  to  be 
executed,  and  then  set  out  for  Chester,  and  established  himself  in  that 
(uty.  Meanwhile  Richard,  long  detained  by  tempestuous  weather,  had 
at  last  landed  at  Milford  Haven  on  the  5th  of  August  He  brought 
with  him  the  grater  part  of  the  army  he  had  carried  over  to  Ireland 
two  months  before ;  but  the  men  nearly  all  deserted  the  first  night 
they  found  themselves  sgain  upon  English  ground.  Richard  theik 
disguised  himself  as  a  Francisoan  friar,  and>  accompanied  by  the  Duke 
of  Exeter  and  some  others  of  his  friends,  fled  to  Conway,  where  it 
was  understood  that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  in  command  of  a 
numerous  royalist  force ;  but  upon  his  arrival  he  found  that  that  too 
had  broken  up  some  days  before.  On  the  1 8th  the  Earl  of  Northumbei> 
land  oame  to  him  from  Bolingbroke,  and  induced  him  to  accompany 
him  to  FUnt  Castle,  where,  on  the  following  day,  BoUogbroke  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  head  of  about  80,000  men.  The  unhappy  kmg 
proceeded  to  Chester  in  the  train  of  his  conqueror,  and  thenoe  in  a 
few  days  he  was  carried  to  London,  where  he  was  forthwith  lodged  in 
the  Tower.  Here,  on  the  29th  of  September,  he  consented  to  read  a 
renunciation  of  the  crown  before  a  deputation  of  prelates,  barons^ 
knights,  and  lawyers,  and  to  declare  that,  if  he  had  the  right  of  naming 
his  successor,  the  man  he  would  fix  upon  should  be  his  cousin  of 
Lancaster.  Such  at  least  is  the  account  inserted  by  Henry's  order 
in  the  rolls  of  parliament  On  the  next  day  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament met  together  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  voted  his  deposition, 
immediately  Hfter  which  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  rose  and  claimed  the 
erown,  and  was  unanimously  recognised  ss  king.    [Hibnbt  IV.] 

Richard  did  not  long  survive  his  dethronement  On  the  23rd  of 
October  the  house  of  peers,  In  a  new  parliament,  on  being  consulted, 
by  King  Henry's  order,  aa  to  what  should  be  done  with  him,  recom* 
mended  that  he  should  be  closely  confined  in  some  caa^,  the  know- 
ledge  of  which  should  be  kept  secret  from  the  people;  and  in 
conformity  with  their  advice,  he  was  a  few  days  after  privately  con- 
veyed aw^  from  London.  All  that  is  further  known  is,  that  in  ^e 
foUowiog  February  rumours  vrsre  everywhere  spread  that  ^  he  was 
dead,  and  that  in  the  beginning  of  March  his  body,  or  what  was 
dechured  to  be  such,  was  brought  with  funeral  pomp  fh)m  Pontefract 
Castle  to  London,  and  there  exhibited  openly  to  the  people.  After- 
wards it  was  reported,  by  some  that  he  bad  starved  himself  to  death, 
by  others  that  he  had  been  starved  by  his  keepers,  according  to  a  l^rd 
version  of  the  story,  that  he  had  been  violentlv  made  away  wiUi  by 
Sir  Piers  Exton,  assisted  by  seven  other  assassins.  For  many  years 
also  rumours  continued  to  arise  from  time  to  time  that  he  had  made 
his  eeeape,  and  was  still  alive  in  Scotland ;  and  an  attempt  has  recently 
been  made  to  establish  the  probability  of  this  strange  story;  but  the 
supposed  new  evidence  brought  forward  in  support  of  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  shown  to  be  quite  inconclusive. 

Of  the  alterations  made  in  the  statute  law  during  the  reign  of 
Richard  IL,  the  most  important  was  the  extension  of  the  former  Acts 
against  provisors,  or  persons  obtahiing  papal  presentations  to  bene- 
fices before  they  were  vacant,  by  a  series  of  new  Acts,  and  especuilly 
by  the  16  Ria  II.,  o.  6,  commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Pramunirei 

In  1382  a  statute  was  passed  for  apprehending  and  punishing  the 
followers  of  the  religions  reformer  Wyclifie,  who  are  described  aa 
malevolent  persons  going  about  from  countiy  to  country,  and  from 
town  to  town,  in  peculiar  habits,  with  pretence  of  great  sanctity,  snd 
without  licence  of  the  pope  or  the  ordinary,  preaehing  daily  in  the 
diurehes,  churchyards,  markets,  fairs,  and  <^er  open  plaoee  where 
the  people  were  assembled  in  greatest  numbers,  diseourses  full  of 
herssies  and  notorious  errors,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  hxih,  and 
destruction  of  the  laws  and  estate  of  holy  church,  fto.  But  this  Act 
waa  repealed  the  same  year,  on  the  representation  of  the  Commons 
that  it  had  been  passed  without  their  assent  Just  befbre  its  enact- 
ment twenty-four  opinions,  attributed  to  Wydifl^s,  had  been  con- 
demned aa  heretical  and  dangerous  by  a  synod  of  churchmen ;  the 
reformer  appealed  against  the  decree,  but  was  ultimately  iudueed  to 
submit,  and  he  remained  in  quiet  at  his  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  tiU 
his  death,  about  two  years  after.  His  opinions  however  had  already 
made  great  progress  among  the  people ;  and  the  spirit  which  he  had 
awakened  by  his  preaching  and  writings  oontinued  to  live  and  spread 
after  his  death,  and  no  doubt  materially  contributed  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  overthrow  of  the  old  reUgion,  which  was  effected  % 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later. 

In  the  preceding  year  (1881),  after  the  suppression  ef  Tyler*s  rebel- 
lion, the  offence  of  treason  waa  extended  to  the  act  of  beginning  a 
riot,  rout,  or  rumour,  by  the  6  Ria  II.,  at  L  a  7 ;  but  this  sever^ 
enactment  was  repealed  in  the  reign  of  Bdward  Yf.  This  is  one  of 
the  ancient  statutes  constituting  the  ofitoce  oslled  'Seandalum  Hagn^- 
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turn.'  To  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  haye  been  asrigned  the  complete 
eatablishment  of  the  court  of  the  high  admiral,  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  juriadlotion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  the  first  issuing  of 
Bubpsena.  Finally,  the  right  of  impeachment  and  prosecution  by  t&e 
Commons  in  parliament,  which  had  been  first  asserted  in  the  latter 
years  of  Edward  III.,  was  finally  established  in  this  reign  by  the 
impeachment  of  the  £iarl  of  Sufiblk,  the  late  chancellor^  in  1886. 

Richard  II.  had  no  issue  by  either  of  his  wives  (his  second  indeed 
was  only  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death) ;  nor  are 
any  natural  children  assigned  to  him  by  the  genealogists.  Queen 
Isabel  returned  to  France  in  1401j  and  became  the  wife  of  her  cousin 
Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  after  bearing  a  daughter  to  whom,  she  died, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1409. 

RICHARD  III.,  king  of  England,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  whose  descent  is  given  in  the  article  on  Edward  IV. 
Richard  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  October.  1452,  at  Fotheringay  Castle 
in  Northamptonshire.  On  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Duke  of  York 
at  Wakefield  Oreen,  81st  December  1460,  where  the  duke's  second 
surviving  son  Edmund,  styled  earl  of  Rutland,  was  also  killed,  Richard 
and  his  elder  brother  George,  afterwards  duke  of  Clarence,  were  sent 
by  their  mother  to  Utrech^  where  they  remained  under  the  protection 
of  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  till  the  crown  of  England  was  acquired 
(about  two  months  after)  by  their  eldest  brother  Edward.  Soon  after 
this  event  Richard  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester,  made  a  knight  of 
the  Garter,  and  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  though 
as  yet  only  in  his  tenth  year.  In  1469  he  was  made  one  of  the 
wardens  of  the  Scottish  marches :  in  1470  he  fled  with  the  king,  his 
brother,  to  Flanders  on  the  sudden  restoration  of  Henry  YL  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwick:  in  1471  he  commanded  the  foreward  of  his 
brother's  army  at  the  battle  of  Bamet;  and  he  also  assisted  in 
gaining  for  Edward  his  next  and  crowning  victory  of  Tewksbury.  He 
and  his  brother  Clarence  are  asserted  to  have  been  the  actual  murderers 
of  Henry's  son  Prince  Edward,  after  the  battle.  [Edward  IV.]  To 
Gloucester  also  was  popularly  ascribed  at  the  time  the  murder  of 
Henry  himself  in  the  Tower  a  few  weeks  after.  [Henrt  YL]  The 
following  year  the  Lady  Anne  Nevil,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  widow  of  Prince  Edward,  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  him  her 
hand* 

In  1478  Gloucester  took  a  foremost  part  in  the  attainder  and 
destruction  of  his  brother  Clarence,  whose  removal  placed  him  next 
after  the  king's  issue  in  order  of  succession  to  the  throne.  In  1482 
he  commanded  an  expedition  against  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  took  the  town  of  Berwick  and  penetrated  as  fiir  as  Edinburgh.  He 
had  only  recently  returned  from  this  expedition,  and  was  still  in 
command  of  his  army  on  the  borders,  when  the  death  of  his  brother 
took  place,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1488. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Richard  immediately  prepared 
to  set  out  to  London,  stopping  however  on  his  way  at  York,  where  he 
summoned  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  swear  idlegiance  to  Edward 
Y.,  taking  the  oath  first  himself.  At  Northampton  he  was  met  on  the 
29th  of  April  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
measurss,  probably  in  part  arraaged  previously  by  letter,  were  then 
&Dally  concerted,  by  which  Richard  should  be  elevated  to  the  throne. 
On  the  next  day  Edward's  uncle.  Earl  Rivers,  and  his  half  brother, 
Lord  Grey,  who  were  at  Stony  Stratford  with  the  king,  were  both 
arrested  by  Gloucester's  ordera  ;  and  possession  was  also  Ukea  of  the 
royal  person. 

From  his  arrival  in  London  to  the  disappearance  of  the  young  king 
and  his  brother  towards  the  end  of  June  [Edward  Y.],  Gloucester, 
who  now  dcalled  himself  Lord  Protector,  kept  his  residence  at  Crosby 
Place  in  the  City,  where  he  held  frequent  conferences  with  his  con- 
fidants. On  the  18th  of  June,  Lord  Hastings  was  arrested  by  his 
ordere  in  the  council-room  at  the  Tower,  and  immediately  led  to 
execution ;  and  two  days  after,  the  Lord  Grey,  Sir  Thomas  Yaughan, 
and  Sir  Richard  Hawes  underwent  the  same  fate  before  the  gate  of 
Pontefract  Castle.  The  public  were  informed  by  proclamation  that 
these  persons  had  been  put  to  death  as  having,  with  the  queen  and 
her  adherents, '  intended  to  murder  and  destroy  the  Protector  and  his 
cousin  the  Duke  of  Buckiogham,  and  the  old  rojal  blood  of  the 
realm.'  Lord  Stanley,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  were  also  arrested. 

On  Sunday  the  22nd  of  June  Dr.  Shaw  preached  his  famous  sermon 
at  Paul's  Cross,  in  which  he  denounced  both  the  present  and  the  late 
king  as  bastards ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  foUowiog  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham harangued  Uie  dtizeus  to  the  same  effect  from  the  hustings  in 
GuildhalL  The  next  day,  Buckingham,  accompanied  by  other  lords, 
by  Shaw  the  lord  major  (brother  of  the  preacher),  and  by  a  number 
of  other  citizeos,  proceeded  to  Baynard's  Castle,  the  residence  of  the 
Duchess  of  York,  where  Richard  then  was,  and  in  a  long  address 
offered  him  the  crown  and  royal  dignity  in  the  name  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  land.  Richard,  with  some  aflfected  hesitation,  replied 
that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  obey  the  voice  of  the  people^  and  that 
he  would  firom  that  dav  take  upon  himself  the  royal  estate  of  the  two 
noble  reahns  of  England  and  France.  On  the  followiug  day,  the 
26th,  he  proceeded  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  there  formally  declared 
himself  king.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  is  counted  from  that 
day,  though  he  was  not  crowned  till  the  6th  of  July. 

Whether  it  was  the  fear  ii. spired  by  the  known  determination  and 


unserupulousnesa  of  Richard's  character,  and  the  executions  at  London 
and  Pontefrocty  that  operated  upon  the  public  mind,  or  that  any  consi- 
derable  part  of  the  nation  really  preferred  his  claims  to  those  of  hia 
nephew  and  the  rest  of  his  late  brothei^s  children,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  accessioo,  so  far  from  having  been  opposed  in  the  fint  instance 
from  any  quarter,  appean  to  have  been  everywhere  hailed  with  all 
the  evidences  of  popular  approbation  and  rejoicing.  Part  of  this 
&vour,  if  it  was  not  a  mere  show,  he  may  have  owed  to  the  clemency 
and  condescension  which  he  affected  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  fairly 
seated  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  expectations  of  a  mild  or  lax  govern- 
ment which  the  very  doubtfulness  of  his  title  would  excite.  But  the 
story,  in  truth,  has  been  so  imperfectly  transmitted  to  us,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  weave  any  consistent  or  satisfactory  theory  out  of  the 
unconnected  details  that  have  been  preserved.  All  we  know  is,  that 
Richard,  having  immediately  after  his  coronation  set  out  wiUi  his 
queen  on  a  tour  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
having  been  everywhere  received  with  apparently  the  most  oordial 
gratukktions  by  all  classes,  was  suddenly  surpiised,  while  sojourning  at 
York,  by  intelligence  of  a  formidable  confederacy  which  had  been 
formed  against  him  by  the  friends  of  his  two  nephews  in  the  southern 
and  south-western  counties,  with  his  own  chief  adviser  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  at  its  head.  It  appears  that  a  rising  would  have  taken 
place  immediately  throughout  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  Berkshire,  Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire,  and  Devonshire,  had  it  not  been  prevented  for  the 
moment  by  its  being  ascertained  that  the  two  royal  children  were 
dead.  This  intelligence  however  only  changed  the  plan  of  the  conspi- 
rators. By  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  crown  was  offered 
to  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  on  condition  that  he  ahould  marry 
Edward  lY.'s  daughter  the  Princess  Elizabeth;  and  as  soon  as  hia 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  was  received  from  beyond  seas,  his  partisans 
called  their  folio wera  to  arms  on  the  same  day,  the  18th  of  October, 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  country  where  they  had  influence.  But  thia 
insurrection  was  quelled  almost  as  soon  as  it  broke  out.  Richmond, 
after  having  reached  the  coast  of  Devon,  did  not  venture  to  disembark; 
Buckingham  was  deserted  by  a  force  of  Welshmen  that  he  had  raised 
at  Brecknock,  and,  falling  into  the  king's  hands,  had  his  head  imme- 
diately struck  off  in  the  market-place  of  Salisbury ;  of  his  associates 
^e  most  fortunate  escaped  beyond  seas ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
not  an  enemy  of  Richard's  remained  in  arms  in  England. 

A  parliament  was  now  snmmoned,  which,  having  met  on  the  2drd 
of  January  1484,  immediately  passed  an  Act  declaring  Richard  to  be 
undoubted  king  of  the  realm  of  England  **  as  well  by  right  of  consan- 
guinity and  inheritance,  as  by  lawful  election,  consecration,  and 
coronation,"  and  bastardising  the  issue  of  the  late  King  Edward  lY. 
by  Elizabeth  Rivers,  whom  it  designated  as  the  late  wife  of  Sir  John 
Gray,  and  denied  to  have  any  rightful  title  to  the  dignity  of  queen- 
dowager.  This  Act  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Titulua  Regius,' 
and  is  the  earliest  of  what  are  called  the  Private  Acts,  none  of  which 
are  given  in  anv  of  the  printed  collections  of  the  statutes.  The 
'  Titultts  Regius  however  has  been  printed  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in 
his  '  Abridgment  of  the  Rolls  of  Parliament.'  This  Act  was  followed 
by  othen  (also  classed  as  private  Acts),  attainting  and  confiscsating  the 
property  of  all  the  principal  peraons  engaged  in  the  late  revolt  But 
various  acts  of  public  utility  were  also  passed  by  this  parliament; 
among  othen,  one  authorising  every  justice  of  the  peace  to  admit  a 
prisoner  to  baU,  and  directing  that  no  officer  should  seize  the  goods 
of  a  prisoner  till  after  his  conviction ;  one  regulating  the  impannelling 
of  juries ;  one  declaring  and  amending  the  law  respecting  the  levying 
of  tines ;  and  several  relating  to  commercial  affairs,  which,  if  they  were 
not  in  all  points  grounded  on  the  most  enlightened  principles,  were  at 
least  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  time,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  evidences  of  a  considerable  interest  taken  by  this  parliamont  in  the 
economical  welfare  of  the  country. 

Soon  after  this  however  Richard  deemed  it  expedient  to  adopt  a 
new  polipy.  The  queen-dowager,  whom  the  parliament  had  just 
declared  to  have  been  only  the  late  king's  mistress,  he  now,  in  alarm 
at  the  projected  alliance  between  her  eldest  daughter  and  the  Earl  of 
Richmond,  affected  to  court  as  his  near  and  honoured  kinswonum ;  he 
proposed  marrying  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  his  own  son  Edward ; 
and  when  that  prince  died  (in  April  1484),  and  his  queen,  Anne,  who 
had  borne  him  no  other  children,  soon  after  fell  sick,  he  offei^  to 
marry  Elizabeth  himselt  And  strange  as  it  appears,  both  mother  and 
daughter  went  eagerly  into  this  scheme;  the  princess  in  particular 
showed  the  utmost  impatience  for  the  marriage  with  her  uncle,  at 
least  this  is  the  statement  made  by  Sir  George  Buck,  who  asserts  that 
he  saw  a  letter  written  by  her  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  protesting  that 
the  king  was  *'  her  joy  and  maker  in  this  world,  and  that  she  was  his 
in  heart  and  thought,"  and  fretfully  expressing  her  feara  that  Queen 
Anne  "  would  never  die."  But  when  Anne  at  last  did  die  (on  the 
16th  of  March  1485),  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  his  two  confidants, 
Radoliffe  and  Catesby,  succeeded  in  dissuading  Riduurd  from  venturing 
upon  this  iaoestuous  marriage^  which  they  assured  him  would  excite 
the  popular  indignation  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other; 
and  he  then  took  great  pains  to  proclaim  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
ever  been  contemplated. 

He  had  the  preceding  year  disembarrassed  himself  of  one  considerable 
source  of  annoyance  and  distraction  by  concluding  a  peace  with  Scot- 
land for  three  years ;  and  affiandng  his  nieoe,  the  lady  Anne  de  la  Pole, 
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daughter  of  hia  sitter  tbe  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  to  James  III.'s  eldest 
son,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  afterwards  James  IV.  (a  transaction  however 
which  did  not  issue  in  an  actual  marriage).  But  at  home  the  aspect 
of  things  was  now  becoming  more  nnaatisfaotory  eyery  hour.  He 
durst  not  Tenture  in  the  state  of  the  public  mind  to  call  a  parliament, 
and  he  found  himself  at  onoe  without  money  and  nearly  without  an 
adherent  upon  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend.  One  after  another  of 
the  most  eminent  of  those  who  had  hitherto  stood  by  him  fled  to  France 
to  join  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  At  last^  on  the  7th  of  August  Henry 
landed  at  Milford  Haven;  and  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Bosworth  deprived  Richard  at  once  of  hia  crown  and 
his  life.    [HbnbtYIL] 

Riohard  left  at  least  one  natural  son,  known  by  the  name  of  John  of 
Olouoester,  who,  although  yet  a  minor  at  his  fisther^s  death,  had  been 
already  appointed  governor  of  Calais.  There  is  also  a  romantic  story 
told  of  a  Riohard  Plantagenet^  who  died  in  the  parish  of  Eastwell  in 
Kent^  in  1550,  an  old  man  of  eighty-two,  after  a  life  spent  as  a  working 
bricklayer,  and  who  asserted  that  he  was  present  at  Bosworth  Field, 
where  Riohard  informed  him  he  was  his  son ;  but  this  legend  rests  on 
the  slightest  authority.  A  natural  daughter,  named  Katherine,  is 
assigned  to  Riohard,  who  was  to  haye  been  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  but  who  died  in  1484,  before  she  had  reached  the  age 
agreed  upon.  The  Duchess  of  York,  the  mother  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Richard  IIL,  we  may  here  noticeu  surviyed  aU  these  events,  not  dying 
till  1495. 

Both  the  oharacter  of  Riohard  III.  and  many  of  the  events  of  his 
rsign  haye  been  subjects  of  dispute  among  modem  writers,  some  of 
whom  have  gone  the  length  of  attempting  to  make  out  that  all  the 
crimes  imputed  to  him  are  the  mere  fabrications  of  his  enemies  Much 
to  this  effect  that  Horace  Walpole  has  advanced  in  his  famous  'Hiatoric 
Doubts,'  and  later  writers  have  repeated,  had  been  anticipated  by  Sir 
George  Buck,  in  his  *  life  and  Reign  of  Richard  III.,'  published  so 
long  ago  as  the  middle  of  tbe  17th  century.  Buck's  work  however 
also  contains  a  oonaiderable  quantity  of  matter  not  elsewhere  pre- 
served, at  least  in  a  printed  form.  The  chief  original  historian  of 
this  reign  is  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  unfimshed  tracty  entitled  *  A 
Hirtory  of  the  Pitiful  Life  and  Unfortunate  Death  of  Edward  V.  snd 
the  Duke  of  York  his  brother ;  vnth  the  Troublesome  and  Tyrannical 
Government  of  the  Usurpation  of  Richard  III.,  and  his  nusetable  End.' 
There  are  the  Latin  annalists,  John  Rooss,  or  Resse,  and  the  oontinuator 
of  the  *  History  of  Croyland.' 

RICHARD  PLANTAGENET,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  titular  King 
of  the  Romans  and  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  the  second  son  of  John, 
king  of  England,  and  was  born  January  5, 1208.  He  was  created  Earl 
of  Cornwall  by  his  brother  Henry  III.  in  1226 ;  and  he  figures  as  one 
of  the  leading  personages  throughout  that  turbulent  and  distracted 
reign,  showing  generally  much  moderation  and  good  sense  in  his 
endeavours  to  assuage  the  contentions  between  the  kkig  and  the  barons, 
with  whom  he  occasionally  sided  against  the  more  outrageous  ezcseses 
of  the  royal  authority,  although,  as  might  be  expected,  without  any 
participation  in  the  design  of  abridging  the  andent  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  not  without  a  natural  regard  in  other  respects  to  the 
interests  created  by  his  position.  Although  he  showed  some  military 
talent  on  more  than  one  occasion,  his  abilities  on  the  whole  seem  to 
haye  been,  like  his  politics,  moderate,  and  of  a  middle  character;  he 
had  no  pretensions  to  a  brilUant  or  commanding  intellect,  but  he  was 
at  least  as  &r  removed  from  the  weak-mindedness  of  the  king  his 
brother,  generally  evincing  in  his  public  conduct  at  least  good  sense 
and  discretion,  as  well  as  a  calm  and  conciliatory  temper.  It  was  a 
consequence  of  this  moral  and  intellectual  constitution  however  that» 
if  he  had  no  great  viees^  he  should  also  be  without  great  virtues ;  and 
that  the  reigning  principle  of  his  character  should  be  a  cold  selfishness, 
which,  though  it  might  shrink  from  any  course  of  violent  aggression 
upon  the  rights  of  others,  would  yet  be  active  in  seeking  all  safe 
advantages ;  and,  in  that  pursuit,  would  be  in  danger  of  sometimes 
tripping  or  overreaching  itself,  notwithstanding  all  its  clear-sightedness 
and  hafitoal  caution.  Richard,  moreover,  if  he  had  no  lofty  or  daring 
ambition,  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable  share  of  yanity,  which 
also  would  be  apt  to  assist  in  betraying  him  in  certain  circumstances. 
If  we  take  these  considerations  along  with  us,  it  will  be  easy  to  under- 
stand Us  career.  After  having  first  joined  the  barons  who  attempted 
to  check  the  royal  despotism,  and  afterwards  more  than  onoe  interposed 
Buocesslully  as  a  mediator  between  them  and  the  kmg,  we  find  him 
entirely  separating  himself  from  their  latter  and  mora  decided  pro- 
ceedings; and,  in  the  final  struggle  with  De  Montfort  and  his  associates^ 
which  put  in  jeopardy  even  the  possession  of  the  crown  by  his  funily, 
resisting  the  insoigents  as  keenly  as  Prince  Edward  himsell  The 
most  remarkable  incident  however  of  Richard's  history  is  his  election 
as  King  of  the  Romans  in  1256.  This  honour  he  is  believed  to  have 
owed  entirely  to  his  great  wealth,  whioh  enabled  him  to  bribe  several 
of  the  electors;  but  it  is  matter  of  dispute  whether,  after  all,  the 
majority  of  votes  was  really  given  to  him,  or,  at  another  election  a  few 
weeks  after,  to  his  competitor,  Alphonso^  king  of  Castile.  Richard  is 
oommonly  reckoned  among  the  German  emperors  next  after  William, 
fiount  of  Holland,  the  successor  of  Conrad  IV. ;  but  some  historians 
distinguidi  the  whole  period  from  the  death  of  Conrad  in  1254,  to  the 
aocession  of  Rodolph  1,  in  1273,  by  the  name  of  the  Grand  Interregnum. 
Richard  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle^  and  occasionally  exercised 


such  of  the  imperial  rights  as  could  be  exerdsed  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  or  the  expenditure  of  a  little  sealing-wax ;  but  he  never  enjoyed 
any  real  authority  in  Germany,  nor  indMd  did  he  show  himself  much 
in  that  country.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  De  Montfort,  along  with 
the  king  his  brother,  at  the  battle  of  Lewes^  in  May  1264,  and  was 
confined  in  Kenilworth  Castle  for  more  than  a  year.  He  died  in  his 
house  at  Berkhampstead,  on  the  2nd  of  April  1272. 

Riohard  was  thrice  married :  first,  in  1230,  to  Isabel,  daughter  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who 
died  in  1240 ;  secondly,  in  1243,  to  Sanchia  of  Provence,  a  sister  of 
luB  brother's  wife.  Queen  Eleanor,  who  died  in  1261 ;  thirdly,  in  1267. 
to  a  German  lady,  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Theodorio  de  Falkmoute^  and 
niece  of  Conrad,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  survived  him.  Of  five 
children  whioh  he  had  by  his  first  wife,  and  two  by  his  second,  all  died 
without  issue.  His  second,  and  then  eldest,  son  Henry,  was  assassinated 
in  the  church  of  St  Lawrence  at  YTterbo  in  Italy,  by  (iunon  and  Guy, 
the  two  sons  of  De  Montfort,  on  the  Srd  of  March  1271.  The  earls  of 
Berkeley  claim  to  be  descended  from  a  natund  daughter  of  Richard, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  Isabel,  who  married  Maurice  de  Berkeley,  the  father 
of  the  first  Baron  Berkdey. 

RICHARD  DE  BURY  was  bom  m  1287,  upon  the  estate  of  Ids 
father.  Sir  Riohard  Angerville,  or  in  Bury  St  Edmunds;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  preduection  which  oooasioned  his  taking  the  name 
of  that  place  arose  from  his  having  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
scholastic  education  there  from  his  unde,  John  de  WiUoughby,  a 
clergyman.  When  sufficiently  qualified  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where 
he  continued  to  study  till  he  received  the  appointment  of  tutor  to 
Prince  Edward  (aftenAu!ds  Edward  IIL),  with  the  office  of  receiver  of 
his  revenues  in  Wales.  This  situation  enabled  him  to  afford  assistance 
to  his  royal  pupil  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  for  when  Edward  fled  with 
his  mother  to  Paris,  and  was  distressed  for  want  of  money,  De  Bury 
secretly  hastened  to  succour  him,  taking  with  him  a  large  sum  in  gold, 
which  he  had  collected  while  in  office;  but  his  flight  being  discovered, 
he  was  pursued  by  the  king^s  lieutenant^  with  a  band  of  twenty-four 
horsemen,  even  to  Paris,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  detection  by  being 
concealed  during  seven  days  in  the  belfry  of  the  convent  of  Friars 
Mmors.  When  Edward  came  to  the  throne  the  fidelity  of  his  tutor 
was  rewarded  by  a  rapid  advancement  to  dignities  both  in  church  and 
state.  He  was  first  made  cofferer  to  the  lung,  then  treasurer  of  the 
wardrobe  and  clerk  of  the  privy  seal;  he  also  visited  Rome  twioe  as 
legate  to  Pope  John  XXII.,  and  on  both  occasions  was  treated  with 
great  honour  and  distinction,  being  made  one  of  the  pope's  principal 
chaplains,  and  presented  with  a  bull  nominating  him  to  the  fint  see 
that  shovdd  become  vacant  in  England.  He  made  himself  remarkable 
on  his  second  journey  by  the  splendour  of  his  retinue :  when  he  went 
into  the  presence  of  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  he  was  uniformly 
attended  by  twenty-six  clerks  and  thirty-six  esquires,  all  attired  in  the 
'Inost  sumptuous  manner.  His  expenses  for  the  journey  amounted  to 
500  marks.  Whence  the  means  were  derived  may  be  seen  in  the  list 
of  his  appointmentat,  which,  besides  the  aboye-named,  were,  during  the 
fint  six  years  of  Edward's  reign,  two  rectories,  six  prebendal  stalls, 
the  arohdeaoonries  of  Salisbury  and  Northampton,  the  canonry  of 
Weston,  and  the  deanery  of  Wells. 

While  at  Paris,  on  his  return  from  Rome,  he  receiyed  intelligence 
that  the  bishopric  of  Durham  was  vacant,  and  that  tiieking  had  written 
to  the  pope  requesting  his  presentation  to  that  see.  It  happened  that 
the  right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  prior  and  chapter  of  Durham, 
who,  notwithstanding  they  had  also  a  letter  from  the  king,  proceeded 
to  elect  Robert  de  Graystanes,  a  monk  and  subprior  of  Durham,  who 
was  confirmed  and  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  as  Bishop 
Godwin  says,  with  more  haste  than  good  speed,  for  the  temporalitiea 
were  at  the  king's  disposal,  and  he  withheld  them  till  he  received  the 
pope's  answer,  whioh  happened  to  be  dated  one  day  prior  to  the  election 
of  Graystanes,  and  confirmatory  of  the  appointment  of  De  Bury.  Upon 
this  Graystanes  was  deposed,  and  De  Bury  consecrated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  19th  of  December  1388. 

The  ready  submission  to  this  infringement  of  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment by  all  tbe  parties  concerned,  lus  been  severely  remarked  upon 
by  those  who  were  not  interested  in  it»  In  1384  De  Bury  was  made 
chancellor  and  high  treasursr  of  England.  Within  the  three  following 
years  he  was  thrice  at  Paris  as  ambassador  to  the  king  of  France  upon 
the  subject  of  Edward's  daim  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  and  in 
the  same  charaoter  he  visited  Antwerp  and  Brabant  He  had  been 
installed  at  Durham  by  proxy,  and  had  once  visited  the  see,  but  in 
1887  he  did  homage  to  the  Arehbishop  of  York.  It  does  not  appear 
when  he  resigned  any  of  his  political  appointments,  but  he  probably 
did  not  pass  much  of  his  time  in  his  diocese  till  after  1888.  When  he 
had  leisure,  we  find  him  deeply  involved  in  pursuits  far  more  oongenial 
to  his  taste  and  suitable  to  his  sacred  office  than  poUtice.  *  Accident 
made  him  a  statesman,  but  he  was  a  scholar  from  habit  and  natural 
inclination.  In  earl^  youth  he  delighted  in  the  society  of  learned 
men,  but  of  books  **  in  which  wisdom  is  contained"  he  was  an  enthu- 
siastio  lover  and  the  most  distinguiahed  collector  of  his  age.  Fortu- 
nately for  him  the  king  encouraged  this  disposition,  and  iSowed  him 
to  use  the  influence  of  office  in  the  promotion  of  his  views.  He 
purohased  freely  in  his  travek  and  at  home,  where  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  every  oolleetion,  public  and  private.  Moreover,  he 
saya^  when  it  became  commonly  reported  tiiat  books,  especially  old 
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ones,  were  move  precious  in  hie  eatiioatioD  then  money,  or  each  new- 
year^s  gifts  and  oUier  presenis  as  it  wm  eoetomary  to  make  in  hie  time, 
they  flowed  in  abundantly  from  all  quarters.  His  researches  sayed 
many  books  that  would  have  periefasd  from  neglect,  and  these  he 
caused  to  be  repaired.  Such  as  he  could  borrow,  if  they  were  not  for 
■ale,  he  caused  to  be  copied,  for  which  purpose  he  bed  an  establish- 
ment  of  bookbinders,  stationers,  and  illuminators  in  his  palace.  It  is 
said  that  he  finally  became  possessed  of  more  books  than  all  the  other 
bishops  of  England  put  together;  but  it  is  just  to  state  that  his 
exertions  were  intended  for  the  publio  good,  and  not  merely  for  the 
gratification  of  a  taste  by  no  means  unbecoming,  though  it  wss 
femarked  upon  as  almost  peculiar  to  himself  at  the  time.  In  a  sketoh 
of  his  will,  made  shortly  before  bis  death,  he  says  he  bequeaths  all 
his  books  to  a  oompany  of  scholars,  residing  in  a  hall  at  Oxford,  as  a 
perpetual  alnui>deed  for  his  own  soul  and  for  the  soub  of  his  parents, 
and  of  King  Edward  and  his  consort.  The  books  went  to  Oxford,  but 
Bishop  Godwin  could  not  find  that  he  made  a  foundation  there,  as  it 
has  been  stated.  The  hall  in  which  they  were  deposited  was  on  the 
site  upon  which  his  successor  Hatfield  founded  Durham  (now  Trinity) 
College, 

De  Bury  was  not  only  a  learned  man,  but  a  liberal  patron  of  learning. 
He  regretted  tbe  general  ignoranoe  of  the  Qreek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
and  took  care  to  provide  grammars  of  both.  In  searching  for  elementary 
books  generally,  even  the  village  schools  did  not  escape  his  scrutiny. 
There  is  no  doubt  ^at  De  Bury  was  acquainted  with  Qreek,  and  he 
probably  learned  it  at  Oxford.-  Grosseteste,  who  died  in  1258,  learned 
Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  from  which  it  appears  that  these 
languages  were  taught  there  before  De  Bury*s  time.  That  Greek  was 
taught  in  England  still  earlier  than  Groeseteste's  time  is  also  certain. 

[BOBSRT  or  LiMOOLK.] 

Tbe  beet  account  of  his  researches  and  of  his  life  will  be  found  in 
the  *  Philobiblon,'  a  small  treatise  written  for  the  purpose  of  explainiog 
bis  objects,  of  giving  directions  about  books  generally,  and  particularly 
about  his  own  collections,  and  even  of  justifying  his  conduct,  for  there 
were  many  who  derided  his  pursuits,  and  thought  them  altogether 
extravagant.  This  tract  was  first  printed  at  Cologne  in  147S;  after- 
wards at  Spires  in  1483;  Paris,  1600;  Oxford,  1599;  and  in  the 
collections  of  Gtoldast  and  Schmid :  a  limited  impression  of  an  English 
translation  (by  Mr.  J.  B.  Inglis)  was  published  by  Rodd  in  1882.  There 
in  no  other  known  work  by  him  extant,  though  one  is  mentioned  under 
the  title  of  'Orationes  ad  Principes,*  and  some  letters  see  spoken  of. 
He  certainly  had  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  most  distin- 
guished literary  men  of  his  time.  Fetraroa,  with  whom  he  conversed, 
calls  him  a  man  of  an  ardent  and  euthustasttc  turn.  He  bears  an 
excellent  character  generally ;  his  wealth  was  freelv  bestowed  upon 
the  deserving  but  needy  scholar,  and  he  was  equally  munificent  in 
distributing  alms  to  the  poor.  His  book  evinoes  a  benevolent  dispo- 
sition, though  we  must  except  a§^st  his  refusing  the  use  of  books  to 
the  laity,  but  his  propaudons  against  the  abuse  of  them  are  worthy  of 
all  commendation.  He  died  at  Auckland  on  the  14th  of  April  1845, 
aged  fifty-eighty  and  was  buried  with  due  honours  in  the  southern 
angle  of  tbe  dihedral  of  Durham. 

RICHARD  OF  CIRENCESTER,  or  'Ricardus  Corinensis'  (some- 
times  called  tho  lienk  of  Westminster),  a  monkidi  historian  of  the 
14th  century,  so  named  from  his  being  a  native  of  Cirencester  in 
Gloucestershire.  No  traces  of  his  famUy  or  connections  have  been 
discovered,  nor  has  the  exact  time  of  his  birth  been  ascertained, 
although  the  superior  education  which  he  received  has  led  to  the  sup- 
positioa  that  lUs  family  was  of  the  higher  ranks.  He  entered  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  Weatminster,  in  1860:  his  name 
occurs  in  various  documents  in  1887, 1397, 1899,  and  he  is  registered 
in  one  of  the  chamberlain's  lists  preserved  among  the  abbey  records, 
by  the  name  of  Ciroestre.  He  composed  several  elaborate  worics  on 
Saxon  and  British  history,  and  to  increase  his  knowledge  he  visited 
most  of  the  libcariea  in  this  country  for  reference  to  original  manu- 
scripts. He  obtained  a  license  to  visit  Rome  from  his  abbot  in  1891, 
the  original  of  whh^  is  still  in  existence.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
undertook  this  journor  between  1891  and  1897,  for  he  appears  to  have 
been  confined  in  the  abbey  infirmary  in  1401,  and  to  have  died  in  that 
or  the  following  year.  His  work  entitled  *  Historia  ab  Hengista  ad 
ann.  1848,'  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  Is  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons  to  the  destth  of  Harold.  His  theological  works  were 
*Traetatus super  Symbolum  Mi^us  et  Minus,'  and  'Liber  de  Offidis 
Ecclesiasticis.'  But  he  U  chiefly  known  from  his  celebrated  treatise 
entitled  'De  Situ  Britannise,'  which  was  first  discovered  in  manu- 
script in  1747  by  Charles  Julius  Bertram,  professor  of  the  Bnf^iah 
language  at  tiie  Royal  Marine  Academy  at  Copenhagen,  who  sent  a 
transcript  of  the  whole  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  with  a  £sc*simile  of  the  manu- 
script. Ifi  1757  Dr.  Stukeley  published  an  analysis  of  the  work,  witii 
the  '  Itineraiy ; '  and  other  particulars  may  be  seen  in  the  second 
volume  of  Dr.  Stukeley's  '  Itinerarium  Curiosnm/  and  in  Whitaker's 
'  Manchestei;'  In  the  same  year  the  treatise  was  published  at  Copen- 
hagen by  ProfsBSor  Bertram,  with  the  remains  of  Gildas  and  Nennius, 
under  the  title  '  Britannicarum  Gentium  Hiatoriis  Antiqute  scriptores 
tret  Rlcardus  Corinensis,  Gildas  Badonisus,  Kennius  Banchorensis,' 
&CL,  8vo^  but  this  work  became  scarce.  In  1809  an  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  London,  entitled  '  The  Description  of  Britain,  translated  from 
Bicszdns  of  Ciranoester,  with  the  original  tireatise  De  Situ  Britsnnise, 


with  the  map  and  a  fac-simile  of  the  manuscript,  as  well  as  a  com- 
meutaiy  on  tbe  Itinerary.'  It  was  alio  reprinted  as  one  of  '  Six  Old 
English  Chronicles,'  in  a  volume  of  Bohn's  <  Antiquarian  Libraiy,' 
1848.  The  discovery  of  this  treatise  was  regarded  as  an  eta  in  the 
study  of  British  and  Roman<British  antiquities.  The  Itinerary  eon- 
taina  eighteen  joumeya  which  Richard  aaya  he  compiled  from  certain 
fragments  written  by  a  Roman  general  and  from  Ptolemy  and  other 
authors ;  he  mentions  a  hundred  and  seventy-six  stations  (while  Anto- 
ninus has  only  113),  some  of  them  a  considerable  distance  north  of  the 
wall  of  Severus,  besides  which  there  are  numerous  ehasms  which 
show  that  many  names  have  been  lost  or  obliterated.  The  credit  and 
fidelity  of  this  work  have  been  attacked,  but  they  have  been  defended 
by  a  reference  to  local  investigation  the  result  of  which  has  in  some 
instances  been  favourable  to  the  authenticity  of  the  work.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  often  extremely  incorrect,  and  the  account  which 
Bertram  gives  of  the  manuscript,  which  he  saya  "  came  into  his  hands  in 
a  Tery  extraordinary  manner  with  many  other  curiosities,"  is  £ar  from 
satis&ctory.  What  has  become  of  "the  oiiginal  manuscript"  from 
which  he  professes  to  have  made  the  copy  he  sent  to  Stukeley  does  not 
appear  to  be  known :  it  is  not  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhag^ 
where  it  was  expected  to  be  fotmd.  Many  good  scholars  and  antiquaries 
however  still  believe  the  work  to  be  authentic^  but  the  tendency  of 
opinion  is  decidedly  the  other  way.  Gibbon  says  of  Richard  that 
« he  shows  a  genuine  knowledge  of  antiquity  very  extraordinary  for 
a  monk  of  the  14th  century."  He  is  frequentiy  quoted  by  his  Latin 
name  Ric.  Corin.,  i&  Rioardus  Corinensis. 

RICHARDSON,  DR.  CHARLES,  was  bom  in  July  177ff.  He 
was  intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  his  early  education 
was  adopted  for  that  pursuit.  He  however  did  not  long  follow 
it,  but  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  and  especially  to  philology. 
In  1805  he  issued  his  first  production,  <  Illustrstiom>  of  English  Philo- 
logy,' in  which  he  supported  the  principles  advocated  by  Home  Tooke 
and  which  contained  criticisms  on  Dr.  Johnson's  DictioBary,  with 
obiervations  on  Dugald  Stewart's  essay  ^  On  the  Tendency  of  some 
kte  Philological  Speculations.'  Subsequentiy  he  undertook  to  furnish 
the  lexicographical  portion  of  the  *  Encydopssdia  Metropolitana,'  the 
first  part  of  which  was  published  in  Janxiary  1818,  but  after  the  iuue 
of  the  fourth  part,  the  work  was  suspended  through  the  failure  of 
the  publishers,  until  it  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Mawman.  In  1886,  the 
publisher  beting  the  late  Mr.  Pickering,  the  '  Dictionary '  as  a  separate 
work  first  began  to  be  issued,  and  it  was  completed  in  1837.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  dictionary  we  have,  it  remedied  many  of  the 
defects  of  Johnson,  as  the  author  had  a  far  more  extended  aequaint* 
ance  with  foreign  Isngusges.  It  was  deservedly  successful,  and  other 
editions  both  in  4to  and  as  an  abridgment  in  8vo  hare  been  since 
issued.  Mr.  Pickering's  failure  however,  who  possessed  a  share  of  the 
copyright,  occasioned  difficulties  which  were  at  length  oTorcome  by 
the  copyright  becoming  rested  in  the  hands  of  the  author,  Mr. 
Whitlingham  of  the  Cbiswick  press,  and  Mr.  George  BelL  Dr. 
Richardson  has  also  published  an  essay  *  on  the  Study  of  Languages,' 
an  exposition  of  the  principles  which  guided  him  in  the  oomposition 
of  the  dictionary,  founded  on  those  of  Home  Tooke  in  the  'Diver- 
sions of  Purley.'  He  has  also  contributed  some  interesting  papers  on 
subjects  connected  with  philology  to  the  '  Gentieman^s  Magasine,*  and 
has  produced  some  useful  and  ingenious  remarks  on  passages  of 
Shakespere.     [See  Sufplembnt.] 

RICHARDSON,  SIR  JOHN,  Kfioht,  M.D.,  was  bora  in  1787,  at 
Dumfriee,  in  Scotland.  His  father,  Gabriel  Richardson,  was  a  nagistnte 
of  the  county  of  Dumfries,  and  provost  of  the  town.  John  Richsrdson 
rsceived  his  early  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Dumfries.  In 
1801  he  enteied  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession.  He  entered  the  na^y  in  1807 
as  an  assistantHSurgeon.  He  served  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  and 
afterwards  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  was  promoted  te 
be  acting-surgeon  of  the  Hercules,  74  guns.  In  1816  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.D.  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1818  married  his  fir«t 
wife,  a  daughter  of  William  Stiven,  Esq.,  of  Leith.  In  1819  Dft 
Richsrdson  accompanied  Ci^tain  Franklin  as  surgeon  and  naturalist 
on  his  first  expedition  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  Their  labour^ 
sufietings,  and  privations,  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  memoir  of 
Frahklik,  Reab- Admiral  Sir  John.  That  expedition  was  not  com* 
pleted  till  1822,  and  Captain  Franklm's  '  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the 
Shores  of  the  Polst  Sea  in  1819  to  1822,'  was  published  in  1828.  In 
1825  Captain  Franklin  undertook  the  command  of  a  second  expedition 
to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  Dr.  Richardson  again  accompanied 
him  aa  medical  officer  and  naturalist.  They  arrived  in  safety  at  Great 
Bear  Lake,  and  passed  the  whiter  of  1825-26  at  Port  Franklhi,  which 
they  constraoted  for  that  purpose.  Having  descended  the  Msckensie 
River  to  the  spot  where  it  separates  into  two  main  branches,  the  expe- 
dition was  formed  into  two  detachments.  Captain  Franklin  and 
lieutenant  Back,  having  the  command  of  two  boats,  descended  the 
western  branch  of  that  river,  at  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Richardson 
and  Mr.  Kendall,  also  with  two  boats,  descended  the  eastern  branch. 
Captain  Franklin,  witii  his  detachment,  traced  the  shores  of  tbe  Arctic 
Sea  from  the  Mackenae  River  westwards  to  nearly  149*  W.  long., 
while  Dr.  Richardson,  with  the  other  detachment^  traced  the  coast 
eastwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River.  Dr.  Richardson 
and  his  party  then  ssoentled  the  Ooppermine  River  hi  their  boats  elereo 
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milei  to  Bloody  Fall,  from  wbioh  point  the  river  oeaies  to  be  navigable 
npwardi,  owing  to  the  laige  number  of  shoals  and  rapida  Leaving 
tbeir  boats,  they  then  travelled  on  foot  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  aeross  the  country  ttU  they  joined  Captain  Franklin  and  his  party, 
who  had  returned  to  Fort  Franklin  on  Gre^t  Bear  Lake.  Captam 
Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson  arrived  in  London  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember 1827.  In  1828  was  published  a  *  Narrative  of  the  Second 
Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  in  the  Yean  1825, 1826,  and 
1827,  by  John  Franklin,  Captain  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  &a,  and  Commander  of 
the  Expedition ;  including  an  Aocount  of  the  Progress  of  a  Detach- 
ment  to  the  Eastward,  by  John  Richardson,  M.D.,  KR.S.,  F.US.,  tc^ 
Burgeon  and  Natnialist  to  the  Expedition;  illustrated  with  numerous 
Plates  and  Maps,'  4ta 

In  1829  Dr.  RiobardaNi  published  the  First  Part  of  the  'Fauna 
Boreali-Amerieana,  or  the  Zoology  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  British 
America,  oontaining  Descriptions  of  the  Objects  of  Natural  History 
ooUeeted  on  the  late  Northern  Land  Expeditions  under  the  Command 
of  Sir  John  Fninklm;  by  John  Riehaidaon,  IID.,  F.B.S.,  ftc,  assisted 
by  William  Swainson,  Esq^  F.RS.,  &e.,  and  the  Rev.  William  Kirby, 
H.A.,  F.a&,  &a'  4to.  Part  IL,  *  The  Birds,'  by  Swainson  and  Richard* 
aon,  was  pablished  in  1881.  Part  IIL, '  The  Fishes^'  by  Richardson, 
in  1886 ;  and  Part  lY., '  Tho  Insecto,'  in  1887. 

Dr.  Riehaidaon's  first  wife  died  in  1881,  and  in  1833  he  manned  a 
second,  who  was  the  only  daughter  of  John  Booth,  Esq.,  of  Stickney. 
In  1838  he  was  appointsd  Physician  to  the  Fleet,  and  went  to  reside  at 
the  Royal  Naval  fioepital  at  fiaslar,  near  Oosport  In  1840  he  was 
i4>pointed  an  Inspeetor  of  Hospitals.  His  second  wife  died  in  1846; 
he  was  created  a  Knight  in  1846 ;  and  in  1847  he  married  a  third  wife. 
the  youngeet  daughter  of  Archibald  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh. 

Sir  John  Franklin,  who  had  left  England  in  May  1845,  with  the  ships 
Ersbus  and  Terror,  on  his  last  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  not 
having  been  heard  of  at  the  end  of  the  -autumn  of  184  7»  the  Britijih 
government  resolved  to  send  out  three  dirtind  searching  expeditions — 
one  to  Lsnoaster  Sound,  under  Sir  James  Clarke  Ross ;  another  down 
Maekensie  River,  under  Sis  John  Richardson;  and  a  third  to  Behiing's 
Straits,  under  Captain  Kellett. 

The  main  object  of  the  expedition  under  Sir  John  Richardson  was 
to  search  the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  Mackenzie  River  and 
the  Coppermine  River,  and  the  shores  of  Yictotia  Land  and  Wollaston 
Land  l^g  opposite  to  Cape  Krusenstem.  Vr,  Richardson,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Rae,  left  Liverpool  by  steamer  on  the  25th  of  March 
1848.  On  the  18th  of  April  they  were  at  Montreal,  on  which  day  the 
steamers  oonunenoed  running  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  They 
embarked  on  the  following  day;  and,  passing  aoross  the  Canadian 
lakes  in  steamers,  afterwards  travelled  with  canoes  along  the  northem 
series  of  lakes  and  rivers  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  where  boats  and 
all  necessary  stores  having  been  provided,  they  commenced  the 
desoent  of  the  Mnckenzie  River  on  the  24th  of  July  1848,  and  reached 
the  sea  on  the  6th  of  August  .  Having  traced  and  examined  the 
ahores  as  &r.  as  Cap^  KruMnetern,  tiiey  advanced  to  Cape  Kendall, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  ioe  from  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Copper- 
mine River.  They  were  consequently  obliged  to  leave  their  boats^ 
and  travel  overland  till  thay  reached  Fort  Confidence,  on  Deaee  River, 
where  li»liouses  had  been  constructed  for  their  use^  end  where  they 
passed  the  winter  of  1848-49.  In  the  summer  of  1849  Mr.  Rae 
attempted  to  reach  Wollaston  Land  in  a  boat,  but  the  quantity  of  ice 
and  stormy  state  cl  the  weather  rendered  all  his  efforts  unavailing. 
The  pari^  then  proceeded  to  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  afterwards  to 
Great  Slave  Lake,  whence  they  returned  by  their  former  route,  and 
arrived  safsly  in  Canada.  Sir  John  Richardson  left  Montreal. in 
Oetober,  and  landed  at  Uverpodl  on  the  6th  of  November  1849.  In 
1851  he  pablished  the  '  Arctic  Searching  Expedition :  a  Journal  of  a 
Boat- Voyage  through  Rupert's  Land  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of 
the  Discovery-Ships  under  command  of  Sir  John  Franklin ;  with  an 
Appendix  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  North  America ;  by  Sir  John 
RiohardsoB,  aa,  F.Ra,  Inspeetor  of  Naval  Hospitals  and  FleeU/  &Cb, 
S  vols.  8vo.  This  woric,  besidee  the  journal  of  the  progress  of  the 
expedition,  oontsins  a  very  large  amount  of  information  on  the  geology, 
geography,  and  natural  history  of  the  northeiH  part  of  the  American 
eontfaient^  as  well  as  conceming  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  and 
Ebquimauz  who  inhabit  it.  Sir  John  Riohsrdson  retired  from  service 
as  n  naval  medical  offleer  in  1855. 

Sir  John  Richardson,  ss  part  of  his  offieial  duty,  had  the  superin- 
tendenee  of  the  museum  established  at  Haslar  Hospital  through  the 
exerticiis  of  Sir  Willism  Burnett,  inspectorgeneraL  Many  specimens 
of  ran  fishes  wen  deposited  there,  and  in  1842  ha  published  in  4to 
the  first  part  of  ^leoneePisdom,  or  Plates  of  Rare  Fishes.'  Thework 
however  Was  diMiontinued. 

Sir  John  Richardson  has  oontributsd  to  the  natural  history  cl  the 
fdllowinf  voyages :—' The  Mammalia,'  to  *The  Zoology  of  Captain 
Beechey^i  Yc^age  to  the  Padfio  and  Behiing's  Straits,  hi  H.M.a 
Bloeeom,' 4to^  1889;  <The  fishee,'  to  <The Zoolcf^ of  the  Voyam  of 
H.M.S.  Erebus  and  Terror,  under  the  oommand  g?  Sir  Jamee  CLvke 
Ross,  during  the  years  1889  end  1848,'  4to,  1845;  « The  Fishes,' to 
'The  2oology  of  the  Vwage  of  H.M.S.  Samarang,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Oaptahi  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  during  the  years  1848-46,'  4to, 
1648:  «SVMsa  Mismmab,'  to  <Tbe  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.a 
Herald,  vnder  the  oommand  of  OH>t«bi  Henry  Kellett^  R.N.,  C.B^ 


during  the  years  1845-51,  4to^  1852 ;  *  Notes  on  ths  Natoml  Histoiy,' 
to  I  The  Last  of  the  Arctic  Voyages,  being  a  Narrative  of  the  Expo* 
dition  of  H.  ILS.  Assistance,  under  the  oommand  of  Captain  Sir 
Edward  Belcher,  C.B.,  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  during  the 
years  1852-58-54,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1855.     [See  Supfleicxnt.] 

RICHARDSON,  JONATHAN,  a  portrait-painter,  was  bom  about 
1665.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  only  five  years  old,  his  mother's 
seoond  husband  articl-jd  him  to  a  scrivener;  but  as  his  master  died  in 
the  sixth  year  of  his  clerkship,  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  inclination, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  became  a  pupil  of  John  Riley.  After  leaving 
this  instructor,  with  whom  he  studied  four  years,  and  whose  niece  he 
married,  Richardson  commenced  the  practice  of  portrait-painting,  in 
which,  even  during  the  lives  of  Eneller  and  Dah],  he  obtained  great 
employment,  and  upon  their  decease  he  was  considered  as  the  head  of 
his  profession  in  England. '  The  profits  of  his  busioess  enabled  him  to 
retire  from  practice  many  years  before  Mb  death,  which  happened 
suddenly  at  his  house  in  Queen-square,  Westnunster,  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1745.  Hudson,  the  preceptor  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  was  his 
pupil  and  son-in-law.  As  an  artist,  Richardson  was  one  of  the  best 
painters  of  a  head  that  this  coimtry  had  at  that  time  produced,  but 
there  his  merit  ended.  He  had  strength,  roundness,  and  boldness  in 
Ms  colouring;  but  his  attitudes,  draperies,  and  backgrounds  are 
insipid  and  immeaning,  and  the  disposition  of  his  subjects  shows  that 
he  was  wholly  devoid  of  imagination.  There  are  a  few  etchings  of 
portraits  by  Ma  hand,  among  which  are  his  own,  prefixed  to  his  work 
on  Criticism ;  John  Milton ;  Alexander  Pope  (two  platee,  one  of  them 
a  profile) ;  and  Dr.  Mead.  * 

It  is  however  as  a  writer  on  art  that  the  fame  of  Richardson  must 
depend.  In  1719  he  published  two  discourses,  entitled  '  An  Essay  on 
the  whole  Art  of  Criticism  as  it  relatee  to  Painting,  and  an  Argument 
in  behalf  of  the  Science  of  a  Connoisseur/  in  1  vol.  8vo.  Thu  work 
contains  the  roles  of  painting  and  of  pictorial  criticism  laid  down  with 
judgment  and  precision,  and  expressed  in  language  both  foroible  and 
just.  In  it  he  shows  a  just  appreciation  of  the  excellences  of  RafiiBMlle, 
and  makee  many  admirable  remarics  upon  the  various  styles  of  this 
great  painter— his  Perugino,  Ms  Florentine,  and  his  Roman  manner. 
He  also  refers  with  pride  to  our  national  treasuree  at  Hampton  Court 
— the  Cartoons. of  RafiGMlle— and  pronounces  as  to  them  and  'The 
Transfiguration'  that  aa  they  were  the  last,  so  they  are  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  Ms  hand.  The  Essay  and  Argument  with  '  The  Theory  of 
Painting,'  by  Richardson,  were  published  together  in  an  octavo  volume 
by  his  son  in  1778.  This  latter  composition  also  contains  an  able 
criticism  on  the  style  of  Rafifaelle,  acute  observations  on  the  Cartoons, 
and  some  valuable  notices  of  the  paintings  by  him  in  the  Vatican : 
they  were  unquestionably  the  best  original  critical  esiays  on  painting 
wMch  had  appeared  in  the  English  language.  In  1722,  in  conjunction 
with  his  sou,  he  published '  An  Account  of  some  of  the  Statues,  Bas- 
ReliefiB,  Drawings,  and  Fioturse  in  Italy,  fta,  with  Remarks  by  Mr. 
Richardson,  sen.  and  jun.;'  and  in  1784  they  published  togetlier 
'  Explanatory  Notes  and  Remarks  on  Milton's  '  Paradise  Loet,'  with  a 
Life  dT  the  Author  and  a  DiBcourse  on  the  PoeuL*  In  1776  the  son 
published  a  volume  of  poems  by  his  father,  bat  they  possess  very  lit(rte 
literary  merit 

RICHARDSON,  SAMUEL,  the  inventor  of  the  modem  English 
novel,  was  bom  in  Derbyshire  in  1689.  His  father  had  been  a  joiner 
in  London,  but  had  retued  to  the  country,  and  fixed  Mmself  at 
Shrewsbuiy,  after  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  with 
whom  it  appeara  he  had  been  in  some  wi^  or  other  oonneoted.  It  is 
stated  that  ooth  his  father  and  mother  had  been  bom  in  a  superior 
station  to  that  in  wMch  they  had  come  to  naove.  At  one  time  the 
joiner  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  educate  Me  son  for  the  oharoh ;  but 
a  dedine  in  his  circumstances  forced  him  to  forego  this  ambition,  and 
young  Richardson  was  in  his  seventeenth  year  bound  apprentiee  to 
Mr.  John  WUde,  a  printer  of  London,  after  having  had  merely  the 
education  in  reading  and  writing  to  be  obtained  at  a  common  village 
BohooL  He  has  informed  us  however,  that  long  before  tMs  l^e  pecu- 
liar talenta  which  he  afterwards  displayed  in  his  novels  had  begun  to 
show  themselves.  He  was  noted  while  at  school,  he  relates,  for  Ms 
flow  of  invention;  his  schoolfellows  used  to  aiake  him  tell  them 
storiee,  and  were  wlyntjB  most  pleased  with  thoee  he  made  oot  of  his 
own  head.  **  All  my  stories,"  he  oharaoteristically  adds»  "  osrried  with 
them,  I  am  bdd  to  say,  a  usefM  model."  But  already,  as  threughont 
Ms  life^  his  most  delighted  listeners,  and  the  associates  who  best  drew 
forth  Ms  powers,  were  of  the  other  sex.  *<As  a  bsshftil  and  not 
forward  boy,"  he  saya,  **  I  was  sn  early  favourite  with  all  the  young 
women  of  taste  and  reading  in  the  nei^bourheod.  Half-n^oaon  of 
them,  when  met  to  work  with  their  needles^  ussd«  when  they  got  a 
book  they  liked,  and  thought  I  ahonld,  to  borrow  me  to  read  to  ttiem, 
their  mothers  sometimes  with  them ;  and  both  mothess  and  danghteis 
used  to  be  pleased  with  the  observations  they  put  me  upon  maMng. 
I  was  not  more  than  tMrtsen  when  three  of  these  young  women, 
unknown  to  eaeh  other,  having  a  high  opinion  of  my  tadtumi^, 
revealed  to  me  their  love  seorets,  in  older  to  induce  me  to  give  them 
copiee  to  write  after,  or  ooneot^  for  answers  to  their  lovers*  letters: 
.nor  did  any  one  ever  know  that  I  waa  the  seeretsiy  to  the  others.* 
This  waa  an  employment  well  enited  to  neuriah  and  strsngthen 
Riohsrdson's  wonderM  fsculty  of  entering  into  the  iMlings  of  othsr 
hearts,  snd  giving  them  true  and  natnxal  exprsMion. 
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He  WAS  80  ptinctoal  aod  industrioiiB  during  the  eeven  years  of  his 
apprenticeehip  that  Wilde  used  to  call  him  the  pillar  of  his  house; 
yet  he  did  not  neglect  his  private  studies,  finding  time,  by  8t«aling  it 
Irom  the  hours  of  rest  and  relaxation,  both  for  much  reading  and  a 
Rood  deal  of  letter-writing.  He  remained  five  or  six  years  as  foreman 
in  Mr.  Wilde's  printing-office  after  his  apprenticeriiip  expired,  and 
then  set  up  for  himself  in  Salisbury-court,  Fleet-street.  Soon  finding 
himself  in  possession  of  a  good  bushiess,  he  married  Mias  Allington 
Wilde,  his  old  master's  daughter,  whom  howcTor  he  lost  in  1731,  after 
she  had  borne  him  fiye  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  of  whom  he  likewise 
survived.  He  afterwards  married  Miss  Leake,  sister  of  Mr.  James 
Leake,  bookseller,  by  whom  he  had  five  daughters  and  a  son :  of  these 
four  daughters,  with  their  mother,  survived  him. 

Richardson  first  became  an  author  in  the  year  1740.  He  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  ooeasionally  furnishing  prefaces  and  dedications  for  the 
works  which  he  printed,  at  the  request  of  the  publishers,  and  had 
been  often  importuned  by  his  friends  Mr.  Rivington  and  Mr.  Osborne 
to  draw  tip  for  them  a  small  collection  of  familiar  letters  on  subjects 
of  general  interest  in  common  life ;  a  task,  they  conceived,  well  adapted 
to  his  style  and  turn  of  mind.  Many  years  before  he  had  been  greatly 
interested  by  a  stoiy  of  real  life  that  had  been  told  him— the  same  in 
its  general  outline  with  that  of  <  Pamela ; '  he  now  thought  of  making 
it  the  topic  of  a  letter  or  two  in  the  proposed  little  volume ;  but  when 
he  began  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  its  capabilities  gradually  unfolded 
themselves  to  him,  and  "  I  thought,"  taya  he,  "  the  story,  if  written  in 
an  easy  and  natural  manner  suitable  to  the  simplicity  of  it,  might 
possibly  turn  young  people  into  a  course  of  reading  different  from  the 
pomp  and  pmde  of  romance-writing,  and,  dismissing  the  improbable 
and  marvellous,  with  which  novels  generally  abound,  might  tend  to 
promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue."  The  result  was  the  compo- 
sition of  the  first  part  of  '  Pamela,'  the  two  large  volumes  of  which 
were  written  between  the  lOth  of  November  1789,  and  the  10th  of 
January  1740.  It  was  published  in  the  latter  year,  and  became  imme- 
diately so  popular  that  five  editions  of  it  were  called  for  within  the 
twelvemontiL  So  refreshing  and  exciting  were  mere  nature,  truth, 
and  simplicity,  even  under  many  disadvantages  and  indeed  positive 
offensiveness  of  style  and  manner,  found  to  be  in  a  species  of  compo- 
sition fitted  above  all  others  to  amuse  and  interest  the  popular  fanoy, 
but  which  had  hitherto  been  cultivated  in  our  language  only  in  a  spirit 
and  after  a  mode  of  working  with  which  the  taste  of  the  most  nume- 
rous class  ofreaders  was  the  least  formed  to  sympathise. 

The  first  part  of  'Pamela'  was  soon  followed  by  the  second  part^ 
which  was  felt  at  the  time  by  most  people  to  be  a  great  falling  o£^ 
and  which  it  has  since  been  generally  agreed  is  an  attempt  at  improving 
the  original  story  that  might  very  well  have  been  spared.  The  author 
was  led  to  write  it  by  the  appearance  of  a  sequel  to  his  book  by  anotfier 
hand,  under  the  title  of  'Pamela  in  High  life'— the  wretched  specu- 
lation of  some  needy  scribbler  to  turn  to  his  own  profit  the  interest 
and  curiosity  which  Richardson's  work  had  excited.  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned  that  Richardson  also  completed  and  published  the  *  CoUeo- 
tion  of  Familiar  Letters'  out  of  the  project  of  which  his  novel  had 
airisen.  Another  incident  connected  with  the  publication  of  Richard- 
son's first  novel  is  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  means  of 
impelling  his  celebrated  contemporary  Fielding  into  the  same  line 
of  writing:  Fielding's  first  novel,  properly  so  called— -his  'Joseph 
Andrews' — which  appeared  in  1742,  was  an  avowed  burlesque  of 
'Pamela,'  for  which  Richardson  never  forgave  him. 

It  was  not  till  after  an  interval  of  several  years  that  '  Pamela '  was 
followed  by  'The  History  of  Clarissa  Harlowe.'  The  first  four 
volumes  of  this  greatest  of  Richardson's  novels  appeared  in  1748,  and 
immediately  raised  his  reputation  as  a  master  of  fictitious  narrative 
to  the  highest  point  The  admiration  it  excited  was  not  confined  to 
his  own  oounti^ ;  the  work,  translated  into  the  French  and  German 
languages,  soon  acquired  for  him  a  European  name.  So  strong  was 
the  hold  which  the  story  took  of  the  imaginations  of  its  readers,  that, 
as  if  the  events  and  oharaoters  had  all  been  real,  and  the  author^s  pen 
had  a  power  of  actual  creation  and  embodiment,  many  persons, 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  urgent 


upon 

involved  her.  But  Richardson  obeyed  his  own  genius,  and  was  not 
to  be  persuaded  to  turn  the  deep  and  noble  tragedy  of  unconquerable 
and  triumphant  endurance  which  he  had  so  findy  oonceived,  into  a 
mere  oommon-place  stimulant  for  sentimentaliam. 

Richardson's  next  and  last  great  work,  his  '  History  of  Sur  Charles 
Qrandison,'  appeared  in  175S.  This  is  of  all  his  works  that  in  which 
he  has  most  frequently  deserted  the  true  field  of  his  genius,  and 
ventured  farthest  upon  ground  on  which  he  was  not  qualified  to 
appear  with  advantage ;  and  accordingly  it  contains  much  more  that 
is  tedious  and  uninteresting  than  either  of  his  other  norels ;  the  plot 
too  has  little  that  excites  curiosity  or  sympathy ;  and  the  conception 
of  the  principal  personage  sins  against  all  the  principles  both  of 
poetical  art  Aid  of  probability  and  the  philosophy  of  human  nature. 
Yet  with  all  its  faults  this  novel  too  is  full  of  its  author^s  most  graphic 
and  dramatio  genius;  the  whole  picture  of  Clementina,  in  particular, 
is  P^haps  surpassed  by  nothing  hi  either  '  Pamela '  or  *  Claiissa.' 

The  only  publications  of  Riohardson's  that  have  not  been  men- 


tioned are,  a  paper  in  the  '  Rambler '  (Na  97) ;  an  edition  of  '  JSsop's 
Fables,  with  Reflections ;'  a  single  printed  sheet,  entitled  'The  Duties 
of  Wives  to  Husbands'  (a  subject  on  which,  with  all  his  amenity  of 
nature,  he  entertained  somewhat  strong  notions) ;  and  his  '  Case,'  a 
statement  of  t^iCpiracv  of  his  'Sir  Charies  Qrandison '  by  the  Dublin 
booksellers.  His  works  brought  him  a  oonsiderable  harvest  of  profit 
as  well  as  of  fame ;  and  his  pen  and  a  fiourishing  businees  together 
soon  placed  him  not  only  in  easy,  but  even,  it  may  be  said,  in  iJ^uent 
circumstances.  He  early  obtained,  through  Uie  interest  of  Mr. 
Speaker  Onslow,  the  lucrative  employment  of  printing  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  in  1760  he  purchased  the  fnoiety  of 
the  patent  of  king's  printer.  In  1754  he  was  elected  to  the  post  of 
master  of  the  Stationer^s  Company.  He  continued  to  reside  and  cany 
on  his  business  to  the  last  in  Salisbury-court ;  but  he  had  also  his 
country  villa,  first  at  North  End,  Fulham,  afterwards  at  Parson's  Green, 
wherv  his  last  years  were  spent  in  the  midst  of  a  little  ooterie  of  female 
admirers.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July  1761,  and  was  buried  beside 
his  first  wife,  in  the  middle  aisle  of  St  Bride's  church.  Deficient  in 
robust  manlhiess  of  character,  no  one  could  be  freer  from  vice  of  every 
sort,  or  more  irreproachable,  than  Richardson.  In  all  the  duties  of 
morality  and  piety  he  was  the  most  regular  and  exemplary  of  men. 
His  principal  weakness  was  a  rather  greater  than  usual  share  of  literary 
vanity,  not  untinctured  widi  some  disposition  to  underrate  other 
writers  of  the  day,  more  especially  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  share  the  public  favour  with  him  in  his  own  walk. 

RICHARDSON,  WILLIAM,  the  son  of  a  parish  clergyman  in 
Perthshire,  was  bom  in  1743.  He  was  educated  for  the  chiireh  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Earl  Cathcart,  and 
spent  two  years  vnth  these  youths  at  Eton.  Afterwards,  when  their 
father  became  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Russia,  he  aocompanied 
the  family  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  acted  for  four  years  as  the  earl's 
private  secretary.  In  1778  -he  was  appointed  professor  of  Humanity 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  this  ofiElce 
till  his  death,  whidi  took  place  in  1814.  Professor  Richardson  was  a 
highly  popular  and  successftd  teaoher,  and  also  published  several 
literary  works  of  some  merit  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  ' Mirror' 
and  'Lounger,'  and  the  author  of  two  dramas,  of  'Anecdotes  of  the 
Russian  Empire,'  and  of  a  series  of  periodical  essays  called  '  The 
Philanthrope.'  He  was  best  known  however  for  a  series  of  Essays  on 
the  principal  Characters  of  Shakspere,  which  appeared  |in  three  su(s 
cessive  volumes  beginning  in  1775,  and  were  in  1797  collected  into 
one  volume,  which  became  very  popular  and  has  been  reprinted 
sereral  times.  These  essays  show  some  small  critical  talent,  and 
literary  skill :  their  chief  fault  is  the  depreciatory  spirit  in  which  they 
treat  the  great  poet,  of  whose  works  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
very  incompetent  judge. 

RICHELIEU,  ARMAND  JEAN  DU  PLESSIS,  CARDINAL  DQ, 
a  younger  son  of  Fnm9ois  du  Plesais,  Lord  of  Richelieu,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  in  1585.  He  studied  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  was  at  first 
intended  for  the  military  profeesionj  but  his  elder  brother  Alphonse, 
bishop  of  Lufon,  having  resolved  to  withdraw  from  active  life  and 
retire  into  a  Carthusian  convent,  young  Armand  was  looked  upon  as 
his  successor  in  his  see.  Accordingly  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  divinity,  in  which  he  took  a  doctor  s  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
The  pope  objected  to  his  being  consecrated  bishop  of  Lu9on  on 
account  of  his  youth ;  but  Armand  repaired  to  Rome^  and  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  pope  of  his  aptitude  for  the  episcopal  ofiftce,  and  he 
was  consecrated  in  1607.  Having  taken  possession  of  his  see^  he 
applidd  himself  sedulously  to  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties^  and 
in  preaching  and  converting  the  Calvinists.  In  1614  he  sat  as  deputy 
of  the  clergy  of  Poitou  in  the  assembly  of  the  States-General,  on  which 
occasion  he  harangued  the  young  king  Louis  XIIL,  and  so  pleased  the 
queen-mother  Marie  de'  Medici,  that  she  made  him  her  almoner, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  his  fortune.  He  was  soon  made  secretary 
of  state,  but  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  the  king  and  hie 
mother,  Richelieu  was  banished  to  his  diocese.  He  afterwaurds  acted 
as  mediator  between  those  two  personages^  and  acquired  a  permanent 
influence  over  both.  In  1622  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  soon  after  which 
the  qneen-mother  obtained  for  him  a  seat  in  the  council  in  1624,  when 
he  beoame  the  chief  minister  of  the  crown,  and  continued  such  for  the 
remaining  eighteen  years  of  his  life.  The  history  of  his  political 
career  forms  an  important  period  in  the  history  of  the  French 
monarch.  Richelieu  had  thrse  great  objects  in  view :  1,  to  render 
the  power  of  the  crown  absolute,  and  to  humble  the  feudal  nobility; 
2,  to  annihilate  the  Calvinists  as  a  political  party;  8,  to  reduce  ^e 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  both  in  its  German  and  Spanish 
branches^  and  to  extend  that  of  Franda  Unscrupulous  about  the 
means,  he  sucoeeded  in  breaking  down  the  political  influenoe  of  the 
nobles,  many  of  whom  he  sent  to  the  scaffold  on  various  pretences. 
He  put  to  death  Marshal  de  Marillao,  the  duke  of  Montmorency,  Cinq 
Mars,  and  De  Thou,  and  many  more  in  a  cruel  manner.  Others  were 
shut  in  dungeons  during  the  cardinal's  life.  His  great  political  oppo- 
nent was  Gaiton  d'Orldans,  the  king's  brother,  who  conspired  against 
the  cardinal.  The  conspiracy  fuled,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  Gaston's  friends.  Gaston  then  openly  ^volted  against  the  king^ 
being  assisted  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  whose  sister  he  had  married. 
He  was  not  more  successful  in  this  attempt,  was  obliged  to  seek  an 
aavlum  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  aod  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  lost  his 
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dominions,  which  were  aeized  hy  the  French.  The  queen-mother, 
who  hftd  qoAiTelled  with  the  cardinal  and  supported  his  enemies,  was 
obUged  to  quit  France.  She  retired  to  Cologne,  where  she  died,  in 
1642.  in  great  distress. 

Richelieu  accomplished  the  second  object  which  he  had  in  Tiew, 
namely,  the  extirpation  of  the  Calyinist  party,  by  besieging  in  person 
and  taking  La  Rochelle,  the  stronghold  of  the  Calvinists,  in  1628. 
But  the  motiyes  of  Richelieu  appelu:  to  have  been  more  political  than 
religious :  at  all  events  he  did  not  show  himself  after  his  victoiy  a 
fanatic  or  a  persecutor.  He  secured  religious  tolerance  to  the  Calvinists 
by  a  royal  edict  in  1629;  and  when  the  faculty  of  theology  of  Mon- 
tauban,  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  Calvinist  unxrersity  of  France, 
went  to  visit  the  oardiDal,  he  told  them  courteously  that  he  could  not 
receive  them  as  a  body  of  divines,  but  that  he  should  always  be 
willing  to  see  them  as  men  of  learning,  ' 

The  third  great  object  of  Richelieu  was  that  of  humbling  the 
House  of  Austria,  which,  since  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  had  been  the 
preponderating  power  in  Europe.  For  this  purpose,  'setting  aside  all 
clerical  scruples,  he  supported,  first  secretly  and  afterwa^s  openly, 
the  Protestants  of  Germany  against  the  emperor.  His  almoner,  a 
Capuchin  friar  named  P^re  Joseph,  was  his  confidant  and  trusty  agent 
in  all  liis  diplomatic  intrigues.  The  history  of  this  singular  character 
has  been  published, '  Histoire  du  veritable  P^re  Joseph/  and  is  a  most 
curious  biography.  The  friar  repaired  to  Germany,  to  the  camp  of  the 
Proti^stant  princes  and  of  Gkistavus,  and  also  to  that  of  Wallenstein. 
After  the  death  of  the  two  great  leaders,  Gustavus  and  Wallenstein, 
the  French  troops  carried  on  the  war  on  the  Rhine  in  concert  with 
the  Swedes  against  the  emperor.  At  the  same  time  Richelieu  was 
assisting  the  Protestant  Grisons  against  the  Roman  Catholic  insuxgents 
of  Valtdina,  who  were  supported  by  the  Spaniards.  He  also  cJlied 
himself  witii  the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands  to  attack  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  Belgium,  which  he  had  in  view  to  annex  to 
BVance  as  far  as  Antwerp,  a  scheme  in  which  however  he  failed.  On 
the  side  of  Spain  the  French  took  Rouesillon,  and  supported  the 
Catalonians  in  their  revolt  against  Philip  IV.  Richelieu  is  also  said 
to  have  meddled,  by  means  of  P^re  Joseph  and  the  French  ambassador 
in  London,  in  the  first  stirring  of  the  Covenanters  and  Puritans  which 
led  to  the  great  revolution.  Charles  L,  ever  wavering  in  his  foreign 
policy,  had  disappointed  Richelien  in  his  proposal  of  a  defensive  league 
between  France  and  England,  and  seemed  to  lean  towards  a  Spanish 
alliance.  "The  king  and  queen  of  England/*  ssid  Richelieu,  ''will 
repent  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  before*  the  year  is  over."  (P^re 
Orleans;  D'Estrade;  President  H^nault.)  In  1639  arms  and  ammu- 
nition were  sent  from  France  to  Leith  for  the  use  of  the  disaffected. 

In  Italy  the  French  invaded  Piedmont,  which  however  they  evacu- 
ated by  a  treaty  with  the  princes  of  Savoy.  The  principal  result  of 
all  these  wars  was  to  circumscribe  the  imperial  power  in  G^many,  and 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  Spain  in  the  general  politics  of  Europe. 

In  1642  Richelieu  fell  ill,  and  died  in  December,  at  his  house  at 
Psris,  at  the  affe  of  fifty- eight.  The  king  repaired  to  his  bedside 
shortly  before  his  death,  when  the  cardinal  reoommended  to  him 
Mazarin  and  others,  and  told  his  majesty  that  he  left  the  kingdom  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  gloiy,  and  protested  to  him  that  all  his  "doings 
as  a  muuster  had  been  for  the  good  of  religion  and  of  the  state/'  an 
assertion  rather  startling  from  such  a  man,  but  which  he  may  possibly 
have  believed.  His  funeral  was  magnificent ;  but  the  people  of  Paris 
made  bonfires  in  token  of  rejoicing.  He  had  become  unpopular  of 
lata  years,  on  aooount  of  the  fresh  burdens  which  he  had  laid  on  the 
people.  A  splendid  mausoleum,  by  Girardon,  was  ndsed  to  his 
memory  in  the  church  of  La  Sorbonne.  He  left  a  considerable  pro- 
perty, which  however  had  not  been  altogether  accumulated  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  but  was  in  great  part  the  proceeds  of  his  vast 
ehuroh  preferment. 

Msiy  de'  Medici  had  died  at  Cologne  a  few  months  before  Richelieu, 
and  LouiB  XIIL  died  five  months  after  his  miuister. 

Richelieu  established  the  royal  printing-presses ;  he  was  the  founder 
of  the  French  Academy ;  he  built  the  Pslais  Royal,  which  was  then 
called  Palais  Cardinal ;  and  he  rebuilt  La  Sorbonne.  He  wss  well 
Informed  for  his  sge,  and  has  left  several  works,  some  on  religious  aud 
controversial  subjects,  and  others  on  politics.  His  '  Testament  Poli- 
tique '  has  been  considered  by  some  as  apocryphal,  but  Foncemagne 
has  defended  its  authenticity  in  the  edition  of  1764,  by  his  Letters  to 
Yoltaire,  and  apparentlv  upon  sufficient  grounds.  The  '  M^moires  du 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  written  by  himself  have  been  published  in 
several  volumes,  in  1822-2S,  by  Petitot,  from  a  manuscript  corrected 
in  the  cardinal's  own  hand,  which  existed  in  the  archives  of  the 
department  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  ranks  among  the  greatest  ministers  of  the  old 
F^nch  monarchy.  He  had  extended  views,  great  perseverance  and 
acutenees,  and  a  lofty  mind;  but  he  was  also  revengeful,  cruel,  and 
unprindi^ed.  He  laboured  strenuously  to  make  the  authority  of  the 
crown  absolute,  and  by  so  domg  he  paved  the  way  for  the  subsequent 
despotism  of  Louis  XIY.  Montesquieu  says  that  Richelieu  made  his 
master  the  second  man  in  the  monarchy,  but  the  fijrat  in  Europe ; 
that  he  depressed  the  king,  but  ennobled  his  reign. 

His  grand-nephew,  LouiB  FRAKgois  du  Plkssib  db  Righxuru, 
manhal  of  France,  figured  under  Louis  XV.,  and  acquhred  a  name 
tor  bis  bravery  in  war  and  some  ability  in  negodation,  and  also  for 
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his  libertinism,  court  intrigue,  and  overbearing  disposition.  He  died 
in  1788,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  A  grandson  of  Marshal  Richelien 
entered  the  Russian  service  during  the  French  revolution,  was  made 
governor  of  Odessa,  a  town  which  he  greatly  improved,  and  became, 
after  the  Restoration,  minister  of  Loms  XVIIL  He  was  known  by 
the  title  of  Due  de  Richelieu.  He  died  m  1821,  with  the  leputation  of 
an  honourable  and  loyal  statesman. 

RICHTER,  JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH,  commonly  called  Jean 
Paul,  was  bom  on  the  21st  of  March  1768,  at  Wunsiedel,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baireuth,  where  his  father  held  the  office  of  tertius 
or  undex^eohoolmaster  and  organist  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  his 
son,  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  villsge  of  Jodiz,  whenoe  he  was  trana- 
ferred  to  Schwarzenbach  on  the  Saale.  Owing  to  the  very  limited  cir- 
cumstances of  his  parents,  as  well  as  to  the  want  of  a  good  schoolmaster, 
the  boy  had  hitherto  been  educated  and  taught  at  home  by  hii  father. 
At  Schwarzenbach  however  he  was  sent  to  w^oo^  and  continued  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  to  which  Hebrew  and  some  other  branches 
of  learning  were  'added.  His  stay  at  this  school  was  short,  and  he 
was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  at  Hof,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
for  two  years,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  his  father,  which  hap- 
pened shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  and  left  his  famUy  almost  in  a 
state  of  destitution.  The  young  scholar  however  was  in  some  degree 
supported  by  his  grandfather  on  his  mother's  side.  In  1781  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Leipzig ;  for  hu  family  wished  that  he  should 
follow  the  example  of  his  father,  and  study  theology.  He  hoped  to 
obtain  some  support  from  the  university,  but  he  found  the  difficulties 
greater  than  he  had  anticipated ;  and  he  was  thrown  entirely  on  his 
own  resources.  He  had  to  contend  with  extreme  want,  and  was 
sometimes  even  unable  to  obtain  necessary  food  and  clothing.  The 
circumstances  of  his  mother  likewise  grew  worse,  and  she  was  unable 
to  supply  him  with  anv  money.  Notwithstsnding  this  psinfol 
situation,  he  persevered  in  his  studies,  and  he  remained  cheerful. 

Soon  after  hu  arrival  at  Leipzig  he  had  given  up  tiie  study  of 
theology,  which  ho  found  ill-suited  to  his  taste,  and  now  seeing  no 
other  possibility  of  satisfying  his  most  urgent  wants,  he  wrote  a  book 
called  '  Grdnllindische  Processe/  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1788.  The  pittance 
which  he  received  for  his  work,  small  ss  it  was,  determined  him  hence- 
forth to  tiy  to  support  himself  by  writing.  A  second  book,  *  Auswahl 
aus  des  Teufels  Papieren,'  was  soon  written,  but  no  publisher  could 
be  found,  as  his  first  work  had  not  met  with  a  fiivourable  reception. 
After  many  disappointments,  he  quitted  Leipzig  in  1786,  and  went 
to  Hof  to  reside  with  his  mother,  who,  with  her  family  inhabited  a 
house  containing  one  apartment  All  that  he  possessed  was  a  number 
of  msnuscripts  containing  extracts  from  the  various  works  which  he 
had  read.  At  Hof  his  poverty  rather  increased  than  diminished,  but 
the  unconquerable  vigour  of  his  mind  and  the  benevolence  of  a  few 
friends  kept  him  up.  He  engaged  himself  as  a  tutor  in  a  family,  and 
in  1788  he  succeeded  in  finding  a  pubUsher  for  bis  '  Auswahl  aus  des 
Teufels  Papieren.'  The  little  income  which  he  thus  gained  was  how- 
ever not  sufficient  to  support  him  and  his  family.  In  1793  several 
families  of  Schwarzenbacn  united  to  invite  him  to  come  and  under- 
take the  education  of  their  children,  an  offer  which  he  gladly  accepted. 
Here  he  tried  and  developed  the  principles  of  education  which  he 
afterwards  (1807)  published  in  his  '  Levana.'  His  circumstances  now 
began  to  improve^  especially  after  1793,  when,  through  the  mediation 
of  a  friend,  he  found  a  publisher  for  a  new  work  called  '  Die  Unsicht- 
bare  Lege,'  2  vols.,  Berlin.  This  work  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  brought  the  author  into  notice.  A  fair  prospect  of  success 
as  a  writer  being  thus  opened  to  him,  he  left  Schwarzenbach  (1794) 
and  returned  to  Hof,  where  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  wrote 
some  of  his  most  admired  works :  <  Hesperus/  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1794 ; 
'Quintus  Fixlein,'  Baireuth,  1796  (this  work  was  tiie  first  which 
appeared  under  his  full  name,  for  in  the  preceding  ones  he  had  only 
called  himself  Jean  Paul);  * Biographische  Belustigungen  unter  der 
Gehimschale  einer  Riesin,'  Berlin,  1796 ;  '  Siebenks&s,  oder  Blumen- 
Frucht-und  DomenstUcken/  ftc.,  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1796-97,  and  *Der 
Jubelsenoir,'  ibid.,  1797.  In  this  year  his  mother  died,  after  having 
for  a  short  time  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  son  appreciate<i^ 
and  Jean  Paul  now  returned  to  Leipzig.  His  name  was  now  fiivour- 
ably  known,  and  the  most  distinguished  among  his  countrymen,  such 
as  Gleim,  Herder,  Schiller,  Wieumd,  and  others,  esteemed  the  man 
no  less  than  his  works.  In  1798,  in  which  year  his  work  called  'Das 
Campanerthal,  oder  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele/  was  published  at 
Erfurt,  he  was  induced  by  Herder,  whom  he  revered  more  than  any 
other  of  his  friends,  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Weimar.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Hildburg- 
hausen,  who  afterwards  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  councillor  of 
Legation  (Legationsrath).  In  1801  he  married  Charlotte  Maaer,  the 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  physician  of  Berlin.  He  first  settled  at 
Meiningen,  which  in  1803  he  exchanged  for  Cobuig;  but  liter  a  short 
stay  in  this  town  he  took  up  his  permanent  residence  at  Baireuth. 
During  this  period  of  wandenng  he  wrote  *  Briefe  und  Bevorstehender 
Lebenslauf/  Gera,  1799;  'Titan,'  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1800-3;  'Die 
Flegeljahre,'  4  vols.,  Tiibiogen,  1804-5. 

At  Baireuth  he  enjoyed  the  well  deserved  fruits  of  his  indefatigable 
zeal — the  esteenr  and  admiration  of  the  most  illu»trious  aod  best 
among  his  countrymen.  In  1809  the  Prtuoe  Primate,  Curi  von 
Dalberg,  granted  him  a  pension  of  1000  florins  per  annum.    In  1815 
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the  prince  was  obliged  to  resign  his  secular  Bovereignty  of  Regens- 
bur^,  Ascbaffenbnrg,  Frankfurt,  Witzlar,  &c.,  which  be  had  before 
po8Be8i>ed,  together  with  his  arcbbii^hopric  and  primacy  of  Eegens- 
bufg,  but  the  pension  was  continued  by  Maziniihan,  king  of  Bavaria. 
In  1817  the  uuiversity  of  Heidelberg  honoured  Jean  l^aul  with  the 
diploma  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  three  yeara  afterwards  he  was 
elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Munich. 
From  the  time  of  his  eettlement  at  Baireuth;  Jean  Paul  pursued  his 
lij:erni7  occupations  as  zealously  as  everi  and  only  now  and  then  made 
either  little  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  country,  pr  abort 
journeys  to  Heidelberg,  Munich,  Berlin,  and  Dresden.  Among  the 
works  which  belong  to  this  la»t  and  happiest  period  of  his  life,  we 
shall  only  mention  :  Vprsc^ulederAesthetik,'  S  vols.,  Hamburg,  1804; 
'  Katzenbergers  Badereise,*  *2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1809;  'Des  Feld- 
prediger  Schmelzle  Heise  nach  Flatz,'  Tiibiugen,  1809;  'DerKomet^ 
Oder  Nicolaua  Markgraf,'  3  vols.,'  Berlin,  1820.22. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  attacke4  by  a  complaint  in  the 
ejes,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1825  terminated  in  complete 
blindness.  His  physical  powers  also  began  to  decline,  and  he  died  on 
the  14th  of  November  1825.  Some  time  before  his  death  \xe  had  made 
preparations  for  a  complete  edition  of  his  works.  This  plan  was  exe- 
cuted by  his  friend  Dr.  Otto,  who  edited  the  works  of  Jean  Paul  in 
60  small  8vo  voluoaes^  ktrliu,  1826-28.  Other  editions  have  since 
appeared. 

Whether  we  consider  Jean  Paul  as  a  man  or  as  an  author,  )ie  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  that  Germany  has  ever  produced. 
He  was  sim^'le-hearted  as  a  child,  an4  his  kindness,  benevolence,  and 
purity  of  conduct  were  UDparalle|e4 ;  yet  with  all  this  he  had  courage 
enough  to  strui^ule  fearlessly  with  a  world  of  adversity,  without  losiug 
one  particle  of  his  cheerful  and  humorous  temper.  His  works,  whicn 
are  all  written  in  piose,  and  most  of  which  may  be  called  humorous 
novelfl,  evince  the  deepest  and  most  intense  feeling,  a  moat  profound 
kpowledge  of  human  nature,  and  an  inornate  acquaintance  with  almost 
every  department  of  science.  IJis  earliest  writings  are  sometimes  of  a 
eatirlcal  nature,  and  show  that  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  ^cight  of 
pure  humour  which  appears  in  his  later  works.  Some  of  his  works, 
such  as  tjie  *  Levana '  and  *  Vorschule  der  ^estjietik,'  are  no^  novels, 
but  nhilosophical  discussions  full  of  profound  thoug)it;  but  even  here 
his  numour  sometimes  gushes  forth  and  enlivens  the  abstruseness  of 
philosophical  inquiry.  Notwithstanding  these  great  qualities  of  Jeap 
Paul,  there  aro  some  circumstances  which  prevent  his  writings  from 
being  as  popular  as  they  deserve  to  be.  His  ideas  and  conceptions 
are  too  profound  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  many,  and 
his  thouglits  are  expressed  in  a  language  which  presL-nts  considerable 
difficulties  even  to  a  German.  His  sudden  transitions,  hU  associations 
of  ideas,  the  frequent  distortions  of  his  sentences,  in  which  parenthesis 
is  put  into  parenthesis,  cau.'^e  such  difficulties  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
as  will  at  first  deter  him  from  undertaking  the  task  of  searching  for 
the  Bterlin^^  matter  which  is  concealed  under  such  a  disguise,  ^^an 
Paid  moreover  possessed  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  knowledge  on  all 
subjects,  and  his  works  abound  in  allu>ions  whioh  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  made  such  subjects  their  study.  !l'he  numper 
of  those  who  fully  appreciate  the  merits  of  Jean  Paul  is,  even  in 
Gernmny,  comparatively  few;  but  these  few  are  the  best  and  most 
enlightened  of  the  nation,  and  the  power  which  his  works  exercise 
oyer  them  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  writer,  -^Ihe  time  when 
Jean  Paul  *«hall  be  fully  appreciated  is  yet  to  come.  The  best  key  to 
his  writings  is  a  work  called  *  VVahrheit  aus  Jean  Paul's  Leben,'  m  8 
voIm.,  I^rcslau,  1826-33,  which  was  commenced  by  Jean  Paul  himself, 
and  aft^-r  his  death  continued  ttn»i  completed  by  Dr.  Otto,  Another 
very  u-^eful  work  in  this  respect  is,  E.  0.  SpJizier,  'Jean  Paul  Friedrich 
Richter,  ein  biographischer  Cummentar  zu  seinen  Werken,*  5  vols, 
Lei{.zip,  1833;  11.  Doring's  '  Leben  und  Characteristik  Kichters,'  in  2 
voIp.,  Gotha,  1826,  is  a  very  indifferent  work. 

Kngli^h  translations  of  some  and  extracts  from  others  of  the 
works  of  Jean  Paul  have  appeared  in  various  magazines,  and  as  sepa- 
rate; publications;  but  the  choicest  specimens,  which  are  also  most 
faithfully  translated,  are  those  given  in  'German  liomance,'  by  T. 
Carlyle,  who  has  also  written  eouie  excellent  essays  on  the  life  and 
writiutrs  of  Jean  Paul.     (See  Carlyle's  *  Miscellanies,*  vols.  i.  and  il) 

KlCKMAN,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  writer  on  gothic  architecture^ 
was  born  at  Maidenhead  on  June  8th  1776,  and  brought  up  by  his 
father,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  was  a  surgeon  and 
apotliecary  in  that  town,  to  the  same  profession.  He  went  in  1797  ^o 
London,  where  he  became  for  a  while  assistant,  first  to  Kr.  Stringer, 
chemist  to  the  royal  family,  and  next  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  Jermyn- 
street ;  but  disliking  the  con^nement,  he  changed  not  his  situation 
only  but  his  vocation  also,  and  entered  into  the  employment  of  Me^^srs. 
Day  and  Green,  exten-ive  grocers,  at  Saffron  Walden.  His  residence 
at  Saffron  Walden  was  not  however  of  very  long  continuance,  for  in 
cbiiipliauce  with  the  wishes  of  his  father,  who  was  anxious  that  he 
shoiild  complete  his  medical  education,  he  went  again  to  London,  and 
*'  walked  the  hospitals  ;*'  after  which  he  returned  in  1801  to  his  father, 
who  was  then  settled  at  Lewes,  but  did  not  remain  with  him  above 
two  years,  when  he  repaired  again  to  the  metropolip,  and  engaged 
himself  as  clerk  to  a  corn-factor.  Little  likely  as  thij  seemed  to  bo  to 
lead  him  nearer  to  his  ultimate  destination,  it  nevertheless  proved  a 
Btepping-stone  to  him,  so  far  that  ho  became  a  partner  in  the  pusineea, 
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In  1808,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  first  wife  (his  cousin  Lucy 
Hickman,  to  whom  he  had  not  been  married  above  a  year),  he  removed 
to  Liverpool,  where  he  made  another  change,  for  hf  took  a  situation 
in  tlie  counting-house  of  one  of  the  principal  insurance-brokers  there. 
Uncongenial  and  unpromising  as  it  apparently  was  in  itself,  this  new 
situation  proved  the  making  of  his  fortune  and  fame;  for  as  the 
attention  to  business  it  required  occupied  him  only  a  few  hours  in  the 
day,  \ie  devoted  his  leisuru  tp  the  study  of  architecture. 

Having  once  taken  up  this  study,  be  pursued  it  zealously;  examined 
ancient  buildings  with  diligence — in  a  word,  educated  himself;  and 
perhapp  saw  a](  ^^®  clearer  because  he  was  not  trammeled  in  his 
inquiries  t)y  Hq  prejudices  and  conventionalities  of  a  professional 
educaf^ion.  He  was  also  industrious  with  his  pencil,  and  cart-fully 
noted  all  t)iose  distinctions  in  the  different  modt'S  of  the  pointed  style 
on  which  he  founded  his  valuable  system  of  classification  fur  it^ 
About  this  period  he  married  his  second  wife,  Christiana  Horner,  sister 
to  Thomas  Horner,  the  artist  who  painted  the  large  panorama  of 
Lon4on  in  the  Colosseum,  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

On  the  grant  of  a  million  for  additional  churches  being  made  by 
parliansent,  Rickman,  who  had  previou^ly  made  attempts  at  origiucd 
design,  became  a  competitor,  and  a  desiun  sent  in  by  him  beiug 
accepted,  he  determined  to  establish  himself  as  an  architect :  he  quitted 
Liverpool  snd  removed  to  Birmingham,  as  being  in  his  opinion  a  likelier 
situation  for  obtaining  practice  from  various  quarteiik  Having  no 
practical  experience  at  that  time  himself,  and  being  unacquainted  with 
the  business  routine  of  the  profession,  he  engaged  llrlr.  Henry 
Hutchinson  as  his  managing  assistant  in  all  matters  of  business,  and 
after  his  death  (1830)  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  llussey.  In 
1835  he  married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Miller  of  hdiuburgh,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  and  who  survived  him.  Some  years  previous  to 
his  decease  he  had  bad  an  apoplectic  attack  ;  but  his  naturally  strong 
constitution  prevailed  against  va  effects,  and  he  continued  to  exercise 
his  profession  up  to  the  time  of  hid  death,  which  happened  on  the  4th 
of  March  184L 

Had  Hickman  been  known  only  as  a  writer,  his  'Attempt  to 
diBcriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture  in  England'  (originally  written 
for  a  publication  called  '  Smith's  Panorama  of  Science  and  Art,'  but 
greatly  extended  as  a  separate  work,  and  improved  in  each  fresh 
edition),  would  pave  obtained  for  him  celebrity,  for  it  became  a 
standard  work,  and  is  still  one  almost  indispensable  to  the  student. 
The  work  however  having  attracted  general  attention  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  profession,  recommended  him  to  all  lovers  of  gothic 
architecture,  opened  the  road  to  extensive  practice,  and  procured  him 
patronage  in  very  influential  quarters,  where  as  a  sectarian  he  could 
hardly  look  for  direct  countenance  and  employment.  It  is  to  he 
observed  however  that  by  the  time  his  profession  brought  him  much 
into  contact  with  the  clergy,  be  had  withdrawn  from  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  following  churches — all  of  them  being  in  one  or  other 
of  the  gothic  styles— were  designed  and  erected  by  him  : — Oulton, 
near  Leeds ;  Hampton  Lucy,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwickt^hire;  St. 
Philip  and  St.  Jacob,  and  St.  Mutthew,  Kiug's-Down,  Bristol;  St  George, 
Birmingham ;  St.  Qeorge,  Chorley ;  St^  George,  Barnsley ;  St.  Peter's  and 
St.  Paul's,  pre)»ton ;  Mellor,  Over  Darwen,  Lower  Darwin,  anci  Tackholes, 
in  the  parish  o^  Blackburn  ;  two  churches  in  Carlisle ;  St.  David's,  Glas- 
gow; St.  Jude's,  Liverpool;  Lower  Hardress,  Canterbury  ;  Grey  Friars, 
Coventry;  Whittle-le-Woods,  Lancashire;  Ombersley,  Worcestershire; 
Strettonon-Dunsmoor,  Warwickshire ;  and  Loughborough,  Leicester- 
shire ;  he  also  built  the  Chapel  and  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Bristol,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Redditch,  besides  several  private  resi- 
dences, in  which  he  applied  the  principles  he  had  acquired  from  his 
study  of  gothic  structures.  At  Cambridge  he  executed  the  new  court 
and  buildings  (begun  in  1827)  of  St.  John's  College  ;  Rose  Castle,  the 
palace  of  the  Bis^hop  of  Caili^le,  was  lestoreii  by  liim.  Perhaps  hardly 
any  individual  in  the  profession  had  been  employed  upon  so  ujany 
churches  as  Rickmau ;  and  his  churches  are  certaiuly  suj)*- rior  to  the 
so-called  gothic  edifices  of  his  predececssors.  l^ut  none  of  them  that 
we  have  seen  show  evidence  of  much  original  inventive  or  construc- 
tive genius ;  and  his  work  is  one  that  suggi  sts  rather  diligence  and 
good  practical  common-sense  than  philosopliic  powt-r.  But  after  every 
abatement  is  made,  it  must  be  granted  that  to  Rick  man  more  than 
any  other  man  is  due  the  great  advance  which  has  within  the  past  few 
years  been  mado  in  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  got]iio  archi- 
tecture in  this  country. 

RIDlNGEli,  JOHI^  ELIAS,  was  bom  in  1695  at  Ulm  in  Suabia, 
and  was  instructed  in  drawinij^  by  his  father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster, 
and  in  the  rudiments  of  painting  by  (^Christopher  Rasch.  His  geuius 
led  him  to  animal  painting.  **  He  was,"  according  to  Fuseli,  *'  one  jf 
the  greatest  designera  of  animals  of  every  denomination  whom  the 
annals  of  painting  can  produce."  His  biographer  in  the  '  Conversations 
Lexicon  *  says  : — **  No  painter  ever  repi-esented  with  such  truth  tjie 
characters  of  wild  animals.  His  deliueations  of  thtm  are,  a^  it  were, 
their  natural  history.  They  take  the  spectator  into  tjie  recej^ses  of 
the  forest,  amidbt  lions,  tigers,  and  other  wild  beasts,  whose  figures, 
dens,  and  modes  of  life,  are  represented  by  him  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
naturalist.  His  landscapes  are  always  suited  to  the  animals.  He  was 
less  happy  in  the  represeutiitiou  of  the  human  figure  and  of  tame 
animals,  for  instance,  horses.  His  paintings  are  rare,  for  he  painted 
but  UtUe,  his  time  t>eing  almost  wholly  taken  up  by  his  numerous 
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dniwiogs,  wliich  a*e  executed  with  preat  accuracy  and  taste.  The 
largest  and  most  choice  collection  of  them  (about  1400)  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Weigel  at  Leipzig.  His  copper-plates  or  etchings 
are  very  numerous,  of  which  the  following  are  considered  as  the  best : 
— eight  plates  of  wild  animals ;  foriy  plates  of  observations  of  wild 
animals ;  fables  of  animals,  sixteen  plates ;  hunting  of  animals  of  the 
chase  by  dogs,  twenty-eight  plates  {  Paradise,  in  twelve  plates.  The 
coppers  are  in  the  t)os8es8ioli  of  Bchlossih,*  repository  of  arts  at 
Augsburg.  Old  impressions  are  scarce,  and  pretty  high  in  price." 
Ridineer  was  chosen  in  1757  director  of  the  Academy  of  Punting  at 
Augsburg,  where  he  died  in  1767.  His  sons,  Martin  Elias  and  John 
Jacob,  followed  their  father's  profession.  The  first,  and  Ridinger's 
Bon-in-law,  John  Gottfried  Seuter,  had  some  share  in  the  execution  of 
his  copper-plates.     The  latter  engraved  in  mezzotinto. 

RIDLEY,  NICHOLAS,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
near  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  educated  first  nt 
Newcastle,  snd  afte wards  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  He 
rec'  ived  further  instruction  in  France,  and  having  gained  some  repu- 
tation for  learning,  returned  to  Cambridge,  took  orders,  and  became 
master  of  his  college.  His  knowledge  and  power  of  preaching  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  Craumer,  he  was  presented  with  clerical 
preferment,  became  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  in  1547  was 
nominated  Bishop  of  Rochester.  His  denunciations  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  use  of  images  and  of  holy  water  soon  showed  him  the  strenuous 
supporter  of  Protentant  doctrines,  and  his  abilities  caused  him  to  be 
a»sociftt«d  with  the  princi|>al  reformets  both  in  their  chief  undertakings 
and  discussions.  He  frequently  disputed  on  transubstantiation  and 
other  doctrines ;  and  he  sat  as  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  examine  into  charges  brought  agsiinst  Bonner,  bishop  of  London. 
The  commission  deprived  Bonner  of  his  dignities,  and  after  some  time 
bad  elapsed,  Ridley  was  appointed  hla  successor  in  the  see  of  London. 
Boon  after  his  appointment  he  commenced  a  visitation  of  his  diocese, 
actively  endeavouring  to  diffuse  Protestant  doctrines,  for  the  better 
understanding  of  which  he  assisted  Cranmer  in  framing  forty-one 
articles,  which  were  subsequently  promulgated.  He  was  nominated 
Bishop  of  Durham,  but  his  appointment  was  never  completed.  Three 
instances  are  mentioned  in  which  he  attempted  great  ends  by  the  force 
and  power  of  his  preaching :  he  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  the  Princess 
Mary,  went  to  her  residence  at  Hunsdon,  and  requested  permission 
to  preach  before  her.  This  permission  she  peremptorily  refused,  and 
so  off -nded  Ridley,  who  afterwards  showed  considerable  generosity 
and  a  ready  seime  of  forgiveness,  by  interceding  with  Edward  VI.  on 
Mary's  behalf  that  she  should  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  her 
religion.  Secondly^  he  endeavoured  through  his  preaching  to  direct 
the  yonni?  kiDg|%  mind  to  works  of  charity,  describing  thiee  sorts  of 
poor — such  as  were  so  by  infirmity,  by  accident,  or  by  idleness. 
Edward,  deeply  impressed  by  this  sermon,  ordered  Grey  Friars' church, 
with  its  revenues,  to  be  a  house  for  orphans ;  St.  Bartholomew's,  near 
Smithfield,  to  be  an  hosf)ital ;  and  gave  his  own  house  of  Bridewell 
to  be  a  place  cf  correction  and  work  for  such  as  were  wilfully  idle. 
(Burnet)  Thirdly,  at  the  instigation  of  the  suppoHers  of  Lady  Jane 
Gray,  whose  case  he  espoused,  he  set  forth  her  title  in  a  sermon  at  St. 
Paul's,  warning  the  people  of  the  dangers  they  would  be  in,  and  the 
ruin  that  would  befai  the  Protestant  caiise,  if  the  Princess  Mary  should 
come  to  the  throne. 

On  Mary's  accession,  Ridley  was  immediately  imprisoned.  Her 
detestation  of  his  opinions  was  aggravated  both  by  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  Protestant  catlse  and  his  oppoi^ition  to  her  accession. 
She  committed  him  to  the  Towei*  in  July  1553,  and  did  not  suffer  him 
to  be  removed  until  complaints  were  made  that  the  most  learned 
Protestants  were  restrained  from  attending  the  discussions  maintained 
by  the  Catholics  and  the  Reformers  on  different  disputed  points.  In 
April  1554  a  convocation  was  appointed  at  Oxford,  at  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  wa^  to  be  discussed;  aiid  since  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  and  Latiiher  were  eflteedied  the  most  learned  men  of  theii^ 
persuasion,  the  queen  granted  a  warrant  for  removing  them  from  the 
Tower  to  the  prisons  at  Oxford.  Each  disputed  in  his  turn  amidst 
great  disorder,  shoutings,  taUntings,  and  reproaches;  all  were  con- 
sidered to  be  defeated ,  and  all  were  adjudged  obstinate  heretics.  Ridley 
never  again  left  Oxford.  He  was  reconducted  to  prison,  and  after 
re^iating  many  efforts  to  induce  him  to  recant,  waa  led  with  Latimer 
to  the  stake  on  the  16th  of  October  1555.  The  place  of  his  execution 
was  in  front  of  Baliol  College.  Gunpowder  was  hung  to  his  neck,  but 
it  was  long  before  the  flames  penetrated  the  mass  of  fuel,  and  explosion 
did  not  terminate  his  miserable  sufferings  until  his  extremities  were 
eousumed:  he  bore  his  tortures  with  undaunted  courage.  Burnet  says 
that  for  his  piety,  learning,  and  solid  judgment,  he  was  the  ablest  man 
of  all  that  advanced  the  reformation.  A  list  of  his  works  is  given  in 
Wood*s '  Athetise  Oxonien»es.' 

RlDOLKl,  CARLO,  an  eminelit Venetian  pahiter  of  the  17th  century, 
was  born  atViceiiza  about  the  year  1594.  He  learned  his  art  at  Venice, 
but  BubsequA-ntly  studied  both  at  Vioenza  and  Verona.  When  Ridold 
b«  gan  the  practice  of  his  art  the  Venetian  school  was  already  rapidly 
declining  from  its  original  eminence,  the  manner  of  Caravaggio  and 
the  naturalist!  having  supplanted  that  of  Titian  and  Giorgione. 
Ridolft  however  adhered  to  the  better  style,  and  produced  works  of 
real  exoellenoe.  His  *  Visitation,'  painted  in  the  church  of  the 
Agnisaanti,  ia  especially  praised  by  Lanzi  for  its  colour  and  correct 


drawing  and  composition.  But  liidolfi  wjts  not  a  man  of  genius  like 
the  great  founders  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  his  example  was  insuffi- 
cient to  arrest  its  decay.  Besides  historical  pieces  he  painted  numerous 
portraits,  chiefly  half-lengths.  He  was  a  man  of  information  tod  literary 
attainments,  and  a  member  of  the  Delia  Crusca  Academy,  He  is  now 
best  khown  as  the  author  of  the  lires  of  the  Venetian  painter^  *  Le 
Maraviglie  dell'  Arte,  owero  le  Vite  degli  illustri  Pittori  Veneii  e  deflo 
State,*  2  vols.  4to,  Venice,  1648— a  work  less  taive  and  afausing  than 
that  of  Vasari,  but  greatly  superior  in  erudition  and  precision,  and 
altogether  perhaps  the  best  work  of  the  kind  whioh  had  up  to  thai 
time  been  produced  in  Italy.  In  his  epitaph,  ^ven  by  ^insoviiio,  a 
contemporary,  and  by  Zanctti.  Ridolfl  is  said  to  have  died  in  1658; 
but  Boscbini,  'La  Carta  del  Naveijat  Pittoresco,'  published  at  Venice 
in  1660,  speaks  of  him  as  then  alive.  It  is  not  unlikely  however,  as 
Ladzi  suggests,  that  Boscbini  may  have  written  the  passage  iWo  or 
three  years  enrlier,  and  neglected  to  alter  it. 

RIES,  FERDINAND,  an  eminent  composer  of  the  German  schooL 
was  borri  at  Bdim  oh  the  Rhine,  in  1785.  He  was  at  first  educated 
under  his  father,  afterwards  received  in^tructionn  fi-om  BlTnhard  Roni- 
berg,  and  finally  had  a  few  lessons  in  composition  from  Albrechts- 
berger,  the  celebrated  theorist,  to  whom  he  was  recommended  by 
Beethbven,  the  great  composer  candidly  confessing  that  he  po-^sessed 
not  the  talent  for  teaching,  which  he  connidered  a  "  particular  gift." 
But  the  ^oung  musician  was  studious  and  industrious,  and  acqnirod 
from  bodks  inore  knowledge  than  he  obtained  from  oral  communication. 
His  first  professional  attempts  were  made  at  Munich;  his  next  at 
Vienna,  where  he  remained  till  1805,  when  he  was  di-awn  as  a  con- 
script for  the  French  army,  which  then  occupied  the  capital  of  Austria, 
but  having  early  lost  the  use  of  one  eye,  he  was  declared  disqualified 
for  military  service.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  and  composed 
much,  but  not  successfully.  The  Beethoven  school,  to  \vhich  he 
belonged,  was  then  but  little  understood  oiit  of  Germany.  He  after- 
wards proceeded,  through  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm,  to 
Bt  Petersburg,  where  fortune  began  to  smile  on  his  efforts,  and  was 
preparing  to  set  out  for  Moscow,  but  the  Freijch  army  aeain  deranged 
all  his  plans,  and  he  finally  determined  to  visit  Khgland,  in  tte  hope 
that  he  might  there  at  least  pursue  his  peaceful  art  undisturbed.  He 
urived  in  London  in  1813,  and  was  immediately  received  by  t(^e 
liberal  violinist  Solomon,  who  procured  his  adtoission  into  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  where  his  symphonies  were  performed  withrreat 
applause,  and  he  exhibited  his  talents  as  a  fir.^t-rate  pianoforte  player. 
He  now  was  tziost  actively  engaged,  both  as  a  composer  and  teacher, 
and  by  his  unwearied  exertions  amassed  a  handsome  independence. 
In  1824  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  continuing  however  to 
exercise  his  talents  as  a  composer,  and,  besides  many  works  for  the 
pianoforte,  produced  two  German  operas,  and  an  oratorio.  *  David,'  a 
work  of  more  than  ordinary  merit    He  died  at  Frankfurt  in  1838. 

RIGAUD,  HYACINTUE,  an  eminent  French  portrait- painter,  was 
bom  at  Perpignan  on  the  25th  of  July  1659.  He  wa^  the  son  of 
Matthias  Rigaud,  an  artist,  from  whom  he  learned  the.  rudiments  of 
painting,  and  upon  whoae  death  he  was  sent  by  his  mother  to  Mout- 
pellier,  and  placed  under  various  masters,  among  whom  was  iianc,  a 
portrait-painter.  In  1681  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  iu  the  following 
year  gained  the  chief  prize  given  bv  the  Academy.  He  intended  to 
follow  historical  composition,  but  was  advised  by  Charles  le  Brun  to 
practise  portrait-painting,  and  the  same  artist  dissuaded  him  from 
visiting  Italy.  Iti  1700  he  'V^as  admitted  a  tnember  of  tlie  Academy  of 
Paris,  and  presented  as  his  admisuion-picture  a  portrait  of  the  sculptor 
Desjardlns — a  betformance  which  gained  him  a  high  renutation.  His 
success  as  an  artist  was  now  most  brilliant;  he  frequently  painted  the 
portrait  of  Louis  XIV.,  those  of  the  royal  family,  the  principal  nobility 
of  the  Court,  and  many  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  i£urope. 
Iti  1727  hb  wail  pebsiohed  and  decorated  with  the  order  of  St  Michael. 
He  was  Bucoessively  professor,  rector,  ahd  director  of  the  Academy. 
Grief  fol?  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  1742,  coupled  with  his 
advanced  age,  hsstelied  his  owh  death,  which  happened  on  the  l9rh  of 
t)ecember  in  the  following  year.  He  left  no  i»sue,  and  no  pupil  of 
zlote  exce|)t  Jean  Ranc,  who  married  his  niece,  and  who  became  prin- 
cipal paiutei'  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Works  by  Rigaud  are  contained  in 
tiiost  of  the  collectlotls  of  Europe.  Iii  the  Louvre,  besides  othersj  are 
the  portraits  of  Le  Brtin,  Mignard,  and  Bo^uet  His  pictures  have 
been  engravbd  bV  Edelinck,  the  Drevets,  S,  Audran,  and  other  eminent 
artists,  abd  consiafc  of  two  hundred  historical  portraits. 

Rigaud  is  cobsidered  otie  of  the  best  portrkit-painiers  of  the  ^enck 
Bchooi ;  his  heads  display  much  characteir  and  expression,  his  touch  is 
bold  and  free,  yet  delicate,  and  his  colouring,  though  gay,  generally 
speaking  {tee  from  gaudiuess.  la  his  draperies  however  he  was  too 
apt  to  express  a  fluttering  effect  ihconslsteut  witk  the  repose  of  the 
other  parts  of  his  work,  and  the  attittidcs  of  his  figures  frequently 
ezbibit  unnecessary  violence  of  action.*  With  regard  to  the  title  given 
him  of  'the  French  Vandyck,'  it  seenis  difficult  to  recobcile  it  with 
truth,  fbr  simplicity  and  purity  of  style — one  of  the  most  prominent 
merits  of  that  great  painter— is  entirely  wanting  in  the  works  of 
Rigaud ;  nor  do  the  two  more  resemble  each  other  in  their  style  of 
colouring  and  in  their  management  of  chiaroscuro. 

RIGHI'NI,  VINCENZO,  a  composer  of  great  bent,  whose  works 
deserve  to  be  better  known,  and  will  probably  ere  long  be  rescued 
from  the  ill-deaerved  neglect  into  which  they  have  fallen,  was  boru  tA 
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Bologna,  about  1756  or  1758,  and  received  his  musical  education 
under  the  celebrated  Padre  Martini,  but  completed  it  at  Prague,  where 
he  acquired  a  vigour  which  was  not  then  the  attribute  of  the  Italian 
school.  Righini  composed  many  operas  for  different  theatres,  among 
which  his  '  Armida,'  '  Tigrane,'  'Kuea  nel  Lazio,'  and  '  Aloido  al  Bivio ' 
are  well  wortii  the  notice  of  the  true  amateur.  He  died  in  his  native 
dty,  in  1812. 

filLEY,  JOHN,  bom  in  London,  1646,  was  the  first  Sngllshman 
that  attained  any  excellence  in  portrait,  unless  perhaps  Dobson  may 
be  considered  as  an  exception,  and  in  that  department  he  remained 
unrivalled  by  any  native  artist  until  the  appearance  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  He  was  instructed  in  his  art  by  Fuller  and  Zoust,  but  he 
adopted  Vandyck  as  his  model,  and  painted  much  in  the  style  of  Lely ; 
his  draperies  were  admirable.  Riley  was  a  modest  and  unassuming 
man,  and  excessively  diffident  and  distrustful  of  his  powers.  "  With 
a  quarter  of  Sir  (Godfrey's  vanity,"  says  Walpole,  *'  he  might  have 
persuaded  the  world  he  was  as  great  a  master."  Upon  the  death  of 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  Riley  came  into  general  notice,  and  obtained  the  patron- 
age that  he  yierited.  He  was  iotroduced  to  Charles  II.,  and  painted 
mis  portrait^  who  said,  upon  setting  it,  "  Is  this  like  me  ?  Then,  odd's 
fish,  I  am  an  ugly  fellow,"  which  greatly  disconcerted  the  modest 
painter.  He  painted  also  the  portraits  of  James  IL  and  his  queen, 
Mary  of  Modena ;  and  after  the  Revolution  in  1688,  he  was  appointed 
state  painter  to  William  and  Mary,  whose  portraits  he  also  painted. 

Riley's  master-piece  is  reckoned  the  porti'ait  of  the  lord-keeper  North, 
at  Wroxton ;  and  among  his  most  succeesful  performances  are  men- 
tioned also  the  portraits  of  Bishop  Buruet  and  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Busby,  master  of  Westminster  schooL  Riley  died  in  London,  of  the 
gout,  in  1691,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  property,  which, 
according  to  Walpole,  amounted  to  only  800^,  came  to  his  scholar 
Richardson,  who  bad  married  his  niece. 

RINCON,  ANTONIO  DEL,  court  painter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, and  the  first  good  Spanish  painter,  was  bom  in  Guadalaxara  in 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  or  probably  as  early  as  1446.  From 
the  largeness  of  his  style  compared  with  the  generally  then  prevailing 
Qothic  design,  not  only  in  Spain  but  in  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  studied  in  Florence,  and  probably  with  Andrea  del 
Castagno,  or  Domenioo  Ghirlandajo.  Most  of  Rinoon's  works  have 
already  perished,  but  there  is  still  an  altar-piece,  consisting  of  seven- 
teen pictures  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  by  him  in  the  church  of 
Robledo  de  Chavela,  on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Avila,  near  the 
Escorial,  which  display  many  excellent  qualities  of  art.  In  1483  he 
executed  some  works  in  the  old  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo ; 
he  was  employed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  several  of  the  royal 
palaces  of  Spain,  but  both  pictures  and  palaces  have  long  since 
peHshed  by  fire,  and  otherwise.  Rincon  was  decorated  with  the  order 
of  Santiago;  he  died  at  Seville  in  1500.  Antonio's  son,  Fernando  del 
Rincon,  was  a  good  fresco  painter. 

RIPPERDA,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  BARON,  afterwards  DUKE  OF, 
a  descendant  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  Spanish  family,  which 
had  settied  at  Groningen  during  the  period  that  the  Low  Countries 
were  attached  to  S])ain,  was  bom  in  that  district  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century.  His  father  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  young  Rip- 
perda  was  educated  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Cologne.  After  greatly 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  course  of  his  education,  Ripperda 
returned  to  the  United  Provinces,  and  having  soon  after  entered  the 
Dutch  army,  served  during  the  whole  of  the  war  of  the  Succession, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  He  then  married  the  heiress  of  very 
considerable  property,  in  order  to  obtain  which  he  first  renounoed  the 
faith  of  his  fiathers.  Aspiring  to  political  distinction,  .he  eagerly 
sought  a  seat  in  the  States-Qeneral,  and  was  returned  towards  the  end 
of  the  war  as  deputy  for  his  own  province.  In  1715  the  Stated  ap- 
pointed him  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Spain,  with  instruo- 
tions  to  arrange  definitively  a  system  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  powers.  On  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  Ripperda  im- 
mediately attached  himself  to  Alberoni,  the  all-powerful  minister  of 
Philip  y.  [Albbroki],  whom  he  assisted  with  memorials  and  plans  of 
improrement  for  the  commerce  and  finance  of  Spain,  and  whose  pro- 
tection he  secured.  During  his  residence  at  Madrid,  Ripperda  carried 
on  several  intrigues  by  no  means  creditable  to  his  character  either  as 
an  ambassador  or  a  man ;  for  whilst  condocting  the  negodations  of 
his  native  country,  Holland,  he  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  emperor,  and  was  also  guilty  of-  a  most  disgraceful  transaction 
towards  Mr.  Doddington,  the  English  minister,  in  whose  pay  he 
seems  to  have  been,  whilst  he  secretiy  informed  Alberoni  of  all  his 
projects. 

In  the  mesatime  Ripperda  rose  high  in  favour  both  with  Philip  and 
his  minister.  By  his  exertions  fifty  master-workmen  from  Holland 
were  induced  to  settie  in  Spain,  and  to  establish  extensive  cloth  manu- 
factures, first  at  Azeca,  and  afterwards  at  Quadalaxara.  Having  some 
time  after  applied  for  some  recompense  for  his  services,  he  was 
answered  that  the  King  of  Spain  could  never  employ  in  any  high  or 
responsible  office  a  person  attached  to  the  Protestant  faith.  Accord- 
ingly, in  March  1718,  Ripperda  quitted  the  Spanish  capital  and 
returned  to  Holland.  Having  rendered  a  full  account  of  hts  mission, 
of  which  the  States  expressed  their  approbation,  he  then  formally 
resigned  the  office  which  he  held,  and*  set  out  once  more  for  Madrid, 
and  proceeded  thence  to  Aranjuess,  where,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he 


made  his  abjuration,  receiving  as  a  compensation  for  his  losses  the 
appointment  of  superintendent-general  of  the  royal  manufactories  at 
Guadalaxara,  with  a  considerable  pension  and  extensive  grants  of  land. 
The  fall  of  Alberoni,  which  was  hastened  by  Ripperda,  opened  to  this 
ambitious  man  tiie  way  to  power,  and  he  was  accordingly  entrusted, 
in  1725,  with  the  formation  of  a  secret  treaty  with  the  emperor.  To 
reward  his  services  in  that  memorable  transaction,  he  was  soon  after 
created  duke,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  grandee  of  Spain. 

On  his  return  to  Madrid,  Ripperda  was  appointed  secretary  of  state 
in  the  place  of  the  Marquis  of  Qrimaldi  Having  succeeded  shortly 
after  in  gaining  the  entire  confidence  of  Philip,  he  was  raised  to  the 
post  of  prime  minister.  His  administration  however  was  not  of  long 
duration.  Unable  to  fulfil  the  secret  engagements  entered  into  with 
tiie  house  of  Austria,  or  to  accomplish  the  vast  schemes  laid  down  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  such  as  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar  by  force  of 
arms,  and  the  seating  of  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  England, 
schemes  which  the  exhausted  state  of  the  Spuiish  treasury  and  the 
menacing  attitude  assumed  by  Great  Britain  compelled  him  io 
relinquish,  Ripperda  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  Spanish  monarch. 

On  the  25th  of  May  1727,  he  was  arrested  at  the  house  of  Colonel 
Stanhope,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  was  sent  to  the  fortress  of 
Segovia,  where  he  remained  in  close  confinement,  until,  having  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  his  keepers,  he  made  his  escape,  and  arrived  safely  in 
Lisbon,  where  he  embarked  for  Cork.  After  spending  some  time  in 
England,  he  set  sail  for  his  native  country  in  1781,  and  settled  at  the 
Hague.  Whilat  there  he  became  acquainted  with  an  envoy  from  the 
court  of  Marocoo,  of  the  name  of  Perez,  who  was  a  Spanish  renegade, 
and  who,  perceiving  the  violent  hatred  which  Ripperda  bore  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  his  love  of  adventure,  induced  him  to  try  his  fortunes 
upon  the  shores  of  Africa.  Ripperda  accordingly  set  sail  for  Tangier, 
and  was  well  received  by  the  Emperor  of  Marooco  (Muley  Abdallah), 
who  gave  him  the  command  of  an  army  destined  to  repel  a  threatened 
invasion  from  Spain.  Ripperda  was  however  defeated  before  Gran, 
which  city  fell  into  tiie  hands  of  the  Spaniards  in  1732. 

About  this  time  Ripperda  is  said  to  have  abandoned  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed,  and  to  have  embraced  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
taking  the  name  of  Othmdn  Pashi.  He  lived  for  some  time  at 
Marocco,  surrounded  with  all  the  gratifications  and  luxuries  that 
wealth  could  supply,  and  then  remov^  to  Tetouan,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  1787. 

It  is  said  that  some  time  previous  to  his  death  he  believed  himself 
inspired,  and  endeavoured  to  propagate  a  new  religion— a  mixture  of 
Christian,  Jewish,  and  Mohanmiedan  doctrines,  which  however  had  no 
followers.  Shortiy  after  the  death  of  this  extraordinary  man  there 
appeared  at  Amsterdam  an  account  of  his  life  and  sdventures,  under 
this  titie :  <La  Vie  du  Due  de  Ripperda,  par  M.  P.  M.  B.,'  8vo,  Amat, 
1789.  The  same  work  was  translated  into  English,  by  John  Campbell, 
and  published  as  *  Memoirs  of  the  Basha  Duke  of  Ripperda,'  London, 
8vo,  1739.    There  is  also  a  Spanish  translation  of  it,  Madrid,  1748. 

RITCHIE,  LEITCH,  was  bom  at  Greenock  about  the  beginnmg 
of  the  present  century.  His  first  destination  was  commerce,  and  for  a 
time  he  acted  as  clerk  in  a  banking-house,  and  for  trading  firms  in 
London  and  Glasgow.  At  the  latter  place  he  assisted  in  eatablishing 
a  periodical  work,  called  'The  Wanderer,'  and  when  the  firm  in  which 
he  was  employed  fidled,  he  returned  to  London,  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  contributed  to  several  journals,  magazines,  and  reviews,  and 
published  a  volume  of  tales  under  the  titie  of  '  Head-  Pieces  and  Tail 
Pieces,'  another  '  Tales  and  Confessions,'  and  '  London  Night  Eater- 
tamments.'  The  'London  Weekly  Review,'  on  which  he  was  principally 
employed,  having  changed  hands,  he  retired  for  awhile  to  France, 
where  he  produced  his  novel  of  '  The  Game  of  Life^'  in  two  volumes, 
and  the  '  Romance  of  History — ^France,'  in  three  volumes.  He  next 
wrote  some  sketchy  books  of  travels,  to  illustrate  the  views  in  '  Turner's 
Annual  Tour,'  and  '  Heath's  Picturesque  Annual,'  of  which  two  series 
he  produced  twelve  volumes.  He  also  published  'The  Wye;  its 
Scenery  and  Associations,'  with  illustrations.  He  likewise  wrote  '  The 
Magician/  a  romance  in  two  volumes,  and  *  Schinderhannes,  the  Robber 
of  the  Rhine,'  in  one  volume,  and  edited  the  '  Library  of  Romance.' 
On  the  cessation  of  the  demand  for  annuals  he  edited  the  London 
'Era'  weekly  newspaper;  and  afterwards  established  'The  Indian 
News,'  during  his  connection  with  which  he  published  '  The  British 
World  in  the  East;  Guide  to  India,'  in  two  volumes.  After  thia  he  ^ 
was  engaged  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers  to  edit  and  write  for  theii 
'  Joumid/  for  which  purpose  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  has 
now  resided  for  some  years ;  in  '  Chambers'  Journal '  he  produced  his 
latest  novel, '  Wearyfoot  Common,'  which  has  also  been  published  in  a 
separate  form.     [See  Sopplemknt.] 

RITSON,  JOSEPH,  a  poetical  critic  and  antiquary  of  the  18th 
century,  was  bom  at  Stockton  in  1762,  and  some  of  his  pieces  were 
published  there  before  he  came  to  settie  in  London.  He  was  by  pro- 
fession a  conveyancer,  with  chambers  in  Gray's-inn,  but  being  appointed 
deputy  high  bailifif  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  he  did  littie  in  his 
profession,  living  on  the  income  which  his  ofdce  yielded  him,  and 
spending  bis  time  in  literary  pursuits.  During  the  twenty  years 
between  1782  and  1802,  he  poured  the  results  of  his  studies  and 
researches  on  the  public  ia  books  in  quick  succession ;  yet  not  so  rapidly 
that  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  carelessly  executed,  or  that  their 
contents  are  worthless.    On  the  contraxy,  he  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
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a  doable  member  of  the  literary  fraternity,  and  to  haye  done  perhaps 
more  than  any  man  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  ouriosity  respeotlDg  our 
early  poets,  and  of  critical  ezaotneas  in  editing  their  remaioa. 

The  trifling  works  which  he  printed  before  he  became  settled  in 
London  need  not  be  particularised.  The  first  work  which  brought 
him  into  any  notice  was  his  *  Observations  on  the  three  first  volumes 
of  the  History  of  English  Poetry/  in  a  familiar  letter  to  the  author 
(Warton),  4to,  1782.  This  was  the  first  serious  attempt  to  call  the 
attention  of  tixe  public  to  the  many  inaccuracies  and  faults  of  that 
celebrated  work ;  a  bold  and  useful  service,  but  dangerous  to  him  who 
undertook  it^  as  Warton  had  many  and  powerful  friends,  who  could 
not  bear  to  see  him  so  roughly  handled,  even  though  they  could  not 
deny  that  almost  every  one  of  Ritson's  strictures  was  just  However 
it  must  be  owned  that  Ritson  addressed  himself  to  the  work  in  a  very 
unamiable  spirit,  and  wrote  like  a  roan  who  was  not  much  accustomed 
to  the  intercourse  of  refined  society.  The  work  has  become,  perhaps 
justly,  a  bye-word  when  men  would  speak  of  oritical  abuse.  In  the 
next  year  he  published  some  'Remarks  on  the  Commentators  on 
Shakspere/  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  larger  work  published 
by  him  in  1792,  eutltied  *  Cursory  Criticisms  oa  the  Edition  of  Shaks- 
pere  published  by  Edmund  Malone.'  In  1783  he  also  published  '  A 
Select  Collection  of  English  Songs,  with  an  Historical  Essay  on  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  National  Song,'  of  which  a  second  edition  was 
published  by  Mr.  Park  in  1818.  In  1790  appeared  his  volume  of 
'  Ancient  Songs,  from  the  time  of  King  Henry  IIL  to  the  Revolution/ 
reprinted  in  1829.  This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  his 
works.  In  1791  he  published  'Pieces  of  Andent  Popular  Poetry,' 
£rom  authentic  manuscripts  and  old  printed  copies;  in  1798,  'The 
English  Anthology/  in  three  volumes;  in  1794,  a  'Collection  of  Scottish 
Songs/  and  in  1795,  the  very  remarkable  poems  of  a  forgotten  poet, 
Minot,  on  events  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  which  have  also  been 
reprinted.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  large  collection  of  ballads 
on  the  exploits  of '  Robin  Hood,'  with  much  prefatory  matter,  in  which 
he  cannot  be  said  to  appear  to  any  great  advantage.  In  1802  he  pro- 
duced two  works  in  this  department  of  literature :  the  one,  '  Ancient 
English  Metrical  Romances,'  in  8  vols.  8vo ;  the  other,  '  Bibliographia 
Poetica,'  a  catalogue  of  English  poets  of  the  12th,  18th,  14th,  16th, 
end  lOtii  centuries,  with  a  short  account  of  their  writings,  a  work  very 
imperfect^  but  to  which  succeeding  writers  in  this  department  have 
been  greatly  indebted. 

To  enumerate  however  all  the  works  produced  by  Mr.  Ritson  in  his 
twenty  years'  literary  career  would  carry  out  this  artide  to  an  unrea- 
sonable extent.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  add  that  there  are  several 
small  works  of  his  under  the  denomination  of  Garlands,  as  the  'Bishopric 
Garland,'  the  '  Yorkshire  Garland/  the  '  Northumberland  Garland,' 
and  ' Gammer  Qurton's  Garland/  and  also  several  tracts  relating  to 
his  profession,  and  especially  to  the  court  with  which  he  was  more 
particularly  connected.  In  1802  he  published  '  An  Essay  on  Abstinence 
from  Animal  Food  as  a  Moral  Duty/ 

He  died  Srd  September  1803.  Several  tracts  have  appeared  attri- 
buted to  hiiD,  and  a  collection  of  his  correspondence  has  been  published. 
Some  account  of  his  life  was  published  by  Mr.  Haslewood  in  1824.  He 
had  through  life  the  reputation  of  a  surly  critic,  which  his  attack  on 
Warton  first  gained  for  him,  and  he  was  more  shunned  than  courted 
by  his  literary  contemporaries. 

{Life  and  LeUen  ofjoteph  RiUon,  Esq.,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.) 

RITTENUOUSE,  DAVID,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  AprU  1782, 
near  Germantown  in  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  who  was  a  small 
farmer  in  that  province,  intended  that  he  should  follow  the  practice  of 
husbandry,  and  gave  him  but  litUe  education.  But  young  Ritten- 
house,  before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  displayed  a  taste  for 
mechaniofd  and  mathematical  subjects ;  without  books  or  instruotoi^ 
he  is  said  to  have  executed  a  wooden  dock,  and,  similarly  to  what  is 
related  of  Pascal,  to  have  covered  the  ploughs  and  fences  on  his 
father's  farm  with  geometrical  figures.  This  exhibition  of  uncommon 
talent,  joined  to  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  elder  Ritteuhouse  that 
the  delicacy  of  his  sou's  constitution  would  render  him  unfit  for  the 
labour  of  cultivating  the  ground,  induced  the  father  to  procure  for 
ttie  youth  the  tools  of  a  watch  and  mathematical  instrument  maker, 
and  to  dispense  with  his  services  in  performing  the  duties  of  the  £ann. 
Grateful  for  this  favour,  the  young  man  worked  diligentiy  with  his 
hands  during  the  day,  and  at  night  devoted  a  portion  of  the  time 
which  should  have  been  passed  in  taking  repose^  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies.  His  success  appears  to  have  been  extraordinarily 
great,  for  his  biographers  assert  that,  before  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
was  able  to  read  the  'Prindpia,'  and  that  he  had  discovered  the 
method  of  fluxions,  without  being  aware  that  this  had  been  already 
done  by  Newton*  and  Leibnits.  He  also  constructed  two  orreries 
exhibiting  the  movements  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites.  These 
machines  are  said  to  be  still  in  existence,  one  in  the  univeraily  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  in  the  college  of  Princeton. 

In  1769,  Mr.  Rittenhouse  was  made  one  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  American  Philosophical  Society  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
wiiich  was  to  take  place  in  that  year,  and  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
witness  the  phenomenon  in  a  temporary  observatory  which  he  built 
for  the  purpose.  His  observation  and  tiie  calculations  relating  to  it 
gained  for  him  the  approbation  of  the  astronomers  of  Europe,  and 
the  titie  of  Doctor  in  Laws  was  subsequentiy  conferred  on  him«    In 


1779  he  was  named  one  of  the  commissioners  for  adjusting  a  territorial 
dispute  between  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia;  in  1786  he 
was  employed  in  fixing  the  line  which  separates  Pennsylvania  from  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  in  the  following  year  he  assiited  in  deter* 
■mining  the  boundary  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Rittenhouse  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  Boston  in  1782,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  in  1^95.  In  1791  he  succeeded  Dr«  Franklin  as  president  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  to  whose  '  Transactions '  he  con- 
tributed many  papers,  diiefly  on  astronomical  subjecta  In  1777  he 
was  appointed  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  and  this  important  office  he 
held  with  incorruptible  integrity  till  his  resignation  of  it  in  1789. 
In  1792  he  received  his  last  appointment,  whidh  was  that  of  director 
of  the  mint  of  the  United  States.  In  this  post  his  mechanical  skill  is 
said  to  have  been  highly  useful;  but  in  1795  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
it  from  bad  health,  and,  after  a  short  but  painful  illness,  he  died  on 
the  26th  of  June  1796. 

RITTER,  KARL,  the  great  improver  and  promoter  of  the  sdenoe 
of  physical  and  comparative  geography,  was  bom  on  August  7, 1779, 
at  Quedlinbuig,  about  thirty  miles  south-west  from  Halle  in  Prussian 
Saxony.  After  receiving  his  early  education  at  the  institute  of 
Schnepfenthal,  he  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Halle,  whence,  ui 
1798,  he  went  to  Frankfurt-am-Main  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count 
Bethmann-HoUweg.  He  accompauied  his  pupils  to  the  university 
and  upon  their  travels,  visiting  with  tbem  Switzerland,  Piedmont, 
France,  and  Italy.  In  1807  he  published,  in  two  volumes,  his 
'Europa;  ein  geographisch-historisch-statistisches  Gemalde '  (picture). 
In  1817-18  the  first  edition  of  lus  most  important  work  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  '  Die  Erdkunde  im  Verhaltniss  sur  Natur  und 
sur  Geschichte  des  Menschen,  oder  Allgemeine  vergleichende  Geo- 
graphic als  sichere  Grundlage  des  Studiums  und  Unterrichts  in 
physikalisohen  und  historisohen  Wissenschaften '  (*  Geography  in 
relation  to  the  character  and  history  of  mankind,  or  universal  com* 
parative  geography  as  a  foundation  for  study  and  instruction  in  the 
physical  and  historical  sdenoes ').  After  its  publication  he  was 
appointed,  in  1819,  teacher  of  history  in  the  gymnasium  of  Frankfurt- 
am-Main,  and  in  the  following  year  professor-extraordinary  of 
geography  in  the  university  of  Berlin.  His  attention  to  his  favourite 
study  was  now  more  uodivided.  In  1820  appeared  '  VorbalJe  euro- 
p&iBoher  V&lkeigeschichten  vor  Herodot '  ('  Portico  of  a  history  of 
the  European  peoples  before  Herodotus');  and  in  1821  the  first 
portion  of  a  second  edition  of  his  '  Elrdkunde,'  upon  a  greatly  enlarged 
scale.  This  first  portion  included  Africa,  in  one  volume ;  the  next 
eleven,  issued  between  1882  and  1846  are  devoted  to  Asia  in  the 
following  divisions :  Northern  and  North-eastern  Asia ;  North-eastern 
and  Southern  of  Upper  Asia ;  South-eastern  of  Upper  Asia;  India,  in 
two  volumes;  the  countries  between  Eastern  and  Western  Asia ;  West- 
em  Asia — Iran,  in  two  volumes ;  the  terrace-lands  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  river-system ;  and  Arabia.  We  may  add  that  Herr  Hitter  also 
wrote  the  article  'Asia'  for  the  'Penny  Cydopsddia '  in  1834,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Major  von  Oetael  constructed  an  excellent  atlas  of 
Asia.  During  this  period  his  official  duties  were  also  increased;  he 
was  appointed  teacher  of  statistics  in  the  Military  Academy,  member 
of  the  examination-commission  and  director  of  the  studies  of  the 
Royal  Cadet  Institute,  and  was  also  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
and  in  February  1848  he  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  His  other  works  have  been  '  Die  Stupas,  oder  die 
architectonisohen  Denkmale  aus  der  Indo-Baktrischen  Kooigstrasse ' 
('  The  Topes,  or  architectural  monumento  of  the  Indo-Bactrian  High- 
ways ')  published  in  1888 ;  '  Die  Colonisation  von  Neu-Seeland,'  with 
a  map,  in  1842 ;  'Ein  Blick  in  das  Nilquellenland '  (*  A  glance  at  the 
sources  of  the  Nile')  in  1844;  'Der  Jordan,  und  die  Beschiffung  des 
Todten  Meeres'  ('  The  Jordan,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Dead  Sea') 
in  1850 ;  '  Cber  raumliche  Anordnungen  auf  der  Ausseitti  des  Erdbails 
und  ihre  Functionen  in  Entwicklungsgange  der  Geschichte'  (*  On  the 
arrangements  in  space  exterior  to  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  their 
functions  in  the  progressive  development  of  history '),  in  the  same  year; 
<  £in  Blick  auf  Palastineund  seine  ohristliche  Bevolkerung'  ('  A  glance 
at  Palestine  and  its  Christian  population  *)  in  1852 ;  and  '  Einleitung 
zur  allgemeinen  vergleichenden  Geographic,  und  Abhandlungen  sur 
Begriiudung  eine  m^  wiasenschaftlichen  Behandlung  der  Erdkunde' 
('An  introduction  to  universal  comparative  geogpraphy,  with  essays 
on  the  founding  of  a  more  scientific  treatment  of  geography ')  in 
the  same  year.  Ritter  has  also  written  introductions  and  prefaces 
to  the  following  works:  'Das  Buch  des  Landes,  von  Schech  £ba 
Ishak  el  Farsi  ^  Isstracki,'  1844 ;  to  Blom's  *  Das  Konigreich  Nor- 
w^en  statistisch  beschreiben,'  1845 ;  to  Taiii's  'Portuguesische 
Beeitzimgen  in  Siid-West  Afrika,'  in  1845 ;  to  Borbstadt's  'Allgemeine 
geograplusche  und  statische  Verhaltnisse  in  graphische  Darstellung,' 
with  38  plates,  in  1846;  to  Hoffmeister's  'Briefe  aas  Indien,' 
including  travels  in  Ceylon  and  continental  India,  Nepaul,  and  the 
Himalaya^  a  part  of  which — travels  in  Ceylon — has  been  translated 
into  English,  in  1847 ;  to  a  German  translation  of  Dies  del  Castillo's 
'  Die  EntdeckuDg  und  Eroberung  von  Mexico,'  in  1848 ;  and  in  the 
same  year  to  Weme's  '  Expedition  to  discover  the  Source  of  the 
White  Nile,'  which  has  been  published  in  English.    [SaPFLBKKHT.] 

RIZI,  DON  FRANCISCO,  a  distinguished  Spanish  painter,  was 
bom  at  Madrid  in  1608.    He  was  the  pupil  of  Vinoenio  Carducoio^ 
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and  had  An  eztraordinatjr  teadioesB  of  Inveniioii  and  executloD,  but 
was  at  the  Bamt)  time,  as  is  usual  in  Bucb  cases,  eupei'ficial  aud  incor-  | 
i-ect ;  still  his  readihess  to  design  and  fnoilitj  to  execute  ensured  hi'ji 
a  brtlliani;  career.  In  1656  he  was  appointed  principal  f)ainter  to 
Philip  IV. ;  and  he  held  the  same  place  under  Charles  II.,  who  gave 
biui  tbe  additional  pluce  b^  deputy  keeper  of  tHe  royal  keys.  He  had 
however  previously  been  fl|)pomted  (1658)  painteip  to  the  cathedfal  of 
Toledo,  a  post  often  in  Spain  more  im{>brtant  thah  that  of  painter  to 
tbe  kin?,  for  he  has  the  charge  of  all  existing  works  in  the  cathedral, 
tibd  generally  the  execution  of  all  new  works,  which  in  Spanish 
cathedrals  were  at  one  titne  numerous  and  important. 

Fitiooisco  Rizi  is  one  of  the  painters  to  whom  the  decline  of  pointine 
in  Btiain  U  attributed,  through  the  mere  superficial  attractions  of  bis 
works ;  and  he  is  said  also,  by  his  capricious  decorations  of  the  tbcatm 
of  Biienretiro,  to  have  done  equal  injury  to  the  architectural  taste  of 
the  period.  Rizi's  last  work  was  a  sketch  for  the  great  altar  piece  of 
tbe  ^etablo  de  la  Santa  Forma  in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Kscorial,  whicli 
Charles  It.  oirdered  for  the  veil  of  the  magnidcent  tabernacle  and 
aitat-,  which  Rizi  had  also  assisted  in  ma&it:g,  to  contain  the  Host  (Lift 
Santa  Formtt).  The  suhject  was  the  ceremonv  of  the  Collocation  of  the 
Ho^t  b^  OhaHee  11.  iti  1684  ;  but  Ri2i  died  the  following  year  at  the 
Escorltll,  having  only  executed  the  sketch.  The  picture  was  painted 
by  Coello  from  a  sketch  of  his  own,  and  it  is  ohe  of  tbe  finest  pictures 
in  Spaii).  [CoelLo,  Clauoio.]  This  Host,  oi*  Santa  Foi>ma  Incorrupta, 
is  the  niit-aculous  wafer  which  bled  at  Gorkiim  ih  1525  when  trampled 
oh  by  the  follovr^rs  of  Zwingli.  Rudolf  II.,  emperor  of  Germany, 
gave  it  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  whither  it  was  transported  in  15d2,  and 
m  1 684  Charles  II.  constructed  thd  prestint  gorgeous  altar  and  taber- 
nacle fbr  its  reception^,  and  the  present  altar-piece  Is  tbe  ceremony  of 
its  collocation.  Wh^n  the  Forma  is  exhibited  for  adoration,  the  Jdic- 
ture,  which  form*  a  veil,  is  let  down,  and  is  accordingly  much  injured. 
'The  French,  under  La  HoUissaye,  who  pillaged  tne  Escorial  in  1808, 
darried  off  all  tbe  gold  and  silver  of  thid  altar:  the  monks  bid 
tbe  'wafe^'  in  a  cellar,  and  it  wiU  restored  with  great  pomp  by 
Ferdinand  VIL  in  1814. 

The  pictures  (both  frescdeb  and  ii)  oil)  by  Rizi  are  very  numerous : 
there  are  sdVeral  in  the  Museo  of  the  Prado  at  Madrid,  and  many  ih 
tbe  churches  of  Madrid  add  Toledo,  especially  In  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo. 

Fray  Juak  Rizt,  Francisco'd  elder  brother,  bot-n  at  Mddrid  iii  1694 
Wits  also  an  eminent  painter.  His  principal  works  ate  in  the  Bene- 
dictine Monastery  of  San  Mattin  at  Madrid.  His  desigtl  was  more 
correct  than  his  brother's,  and  bis  pictures  are  distingtllehed  for  force 
of  littht  and  shade.  He  retired  to  Ron:ie,  and  joined  the  Benedictides 
of  Monte  Casino,  He  wa.'),  while  ih  It^y,  ihade  ali  archbishop,  in 
1673,  by  the  po|3e  Clement  X.,  but  he  died  in  the  same  year  at  Monte 
Casino  bbfore  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

(Cean  Bermodz,  Diccionaiio  Jfutorico,  dsc;  Ford,  QvidiR  for 
Travellers  in  Spain,  d:c.)  . 

♦RIZO  KANGABfl,  and  RHlSiofe  RHANGAVIS,  ALEXAI^DROS, 
are  two  differeht  ways  of  writing  the  name  of  a  Greek  author, 
AAc^ordjpot  Ptfoj  Pa^KftjS)};,  Who  is  tbe  present  minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  at  Athens,  ahd  one  of  the  finest  living  poets,  drainatists,  and 
orators  of  Greece.  The  date  of  his  birth  was  probably  about  the  year 
1810.  His  father,  Jacovos  Rizo  Rangab^,  was4;he  translator  of  some 
French  plays  into  Romaic.  In  a  volume  of  *  Various  Poems'  {Auubopa 
lioirtfxara),  which  appeared  at  Athens  in  1837,  and  in  a  second  which 
appeared  in  1840,  the  son  aspired  to  revive  the  original  drama  of  his 
country,  and  his  tragedies  of  'Phrosyne,'  and  'H  tlapofiovrj,  or  'The 
Eve,'  are,  especially  the  latter,  rich  in  passages  of  beauty  and  spirit. 
In  'Phrosyne,'  the  leading  personage  is  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina,  and  the 

Erincipal  incident  is  the  destruction  by  his  order  of  the  beloved  of 
is  son,  Mouktar  Pasha;  in  '  The  Eve'  an  unsuccessful  insurrection  of 
the  Greeks  against  the  Turks  constitutes  the  main  action.  Among 
the  shorter  poems  are  translations  from  the  ancient  into  the  modern 
Greek  of  the  first  act  of  the '  PhGBnisi^» '  of  Euripides,  abd  the  first  book 
of  tbe  *  Odyssey '  of  Homer.  The  *  Odyssey,*  which  is  rendered  into 
hexamett-rs,  afifords  an  admirable  opportunity  of  comparing  the  Greek 
of  our  own  days  with  the  Greek  of  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago. 
The  volumes  also  contain  poetical  compositions  by  the  author  in 
French  and  German,  many  of  them  translations  from  the  Greek  of  his 
friend  the  poet  Panagiutes  Soutzo.  His  'Marriage  of  Eutrulis,'  an 
Aristophanio  comedy,  published  in  1845,  under  the  assumed  natne  of 
Christophanos  Neologidea^  was  very  successful,  and  has  been  translated 
into  German  by  Sanders.  Another  volume  of  tragedies  from  his  pen 
ap)jeared  at  Athens  in  1851.  His  prose  works  are  chiefly  of  an  histo- 
ricid  and  antiquarian  character.  In  ^840,  by  the  desire  of  the  Gr^ek 
government,  he  executed  a  translation  f^om  the  English  of  Gold- 
smith's *  History  of  Greece,'  which  was  introduced  by  authority  into 
all  the  schools— an  honour  doubtless  little  anticipated  by  Goldsoiith 
when  he  was  compiling  the  work  for  the  booksellers  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  daj  that  was  passing  over  him.  In  a  second  edition, 
which  was  published  in  1844,  Rangabd  introduced  considerable  altera- 
tions, and  took  occasion  to  re-eetablii^h  from  the  original  historians  the 
actual  wording  of  sayings  that  Were  uttered  by  the  heroes  of  Grecian 
history.  In  1842  appeared  at  Atheuii  the  fiHt  volUme  of  a  work  in 
Frsnch  by  RangabiS,  'Antiqiili^s  Hell^biqiies '  (' Hellenic  Antiquities, 
Of  a  Repertoiy  of  Inscriptions  and  other  Antiquities  discovered  since 


the  emancipation  of  Glreece ' ),  which  is  dedicated  to  l^rofessor 
Thiersch,  as  a  tribute  from  "  an  old  pupil."  Of  this  very  important 
work  no  second  volume  seems  to  have  yet  appeared.  Rangab^  also 
took  a  part  in  the  preparation  of  a  French  and  Greek  dictionary 
(Athens,  1842),  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ZvpwircuKos  ZpavuTTris, 
or  *  European  Contributor,'  a  Greek  magazine,  founded  at  Athens  in 
1840,  which  consisted  of  original  articles  and  translations  from  the 
leading  periodicals  of  Europe,  the  '  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,'  '  Black- 
wood's Magazine,'  &c.  Rangabd  afterwards  became  secretary  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  Athens,  and  a  professor  at  the  university 
founded  by  King  Otho.  While  holding  that  appointment  he  paid  a 
visit  to  England  in  1850,  to  receive  contributions  of  books  for  the 
university  library,  and  he  was  accompanied  on  that  occasion  by 
Madame  Rangab^,  who  is  a  Scottish  lady,  the  sister  of  George  Finiay 
of  Athens,  the  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  the  bi-tory  of 
Greece.  After  his  return  his  name  appeared  before  the  public  as  the 
discoverer  of  some  ancient  statues  in  a  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos.  For 
sonie  years  he  had  held  subordinate  posts  in  the  government,  but  his 
political  career  did  not  assume  importance  till  1856.  In  that  year, 
when  the  relations  between  Greece  and  the  we^^tem  powers  were  oil 
an  uneasy  footing,  in  consequence  of  the  leaning  which  Greece  had 
shown  to  Russia  during  the  war,  tbe  death  of  General  l^abvier,  a 
French  officer  who  had  made  himself  conspicuous  in  tbe  war  of  the 
Greek  insurrection,  by  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  defeiice  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  afforded  tbe  Athenian  municipal  council  an 
opportunity  of  taking  a  step  iowards  the  assuaging  of  angry  feelings. 
It  resolved  that  a  funeral  oration  in  his  honour  sLould  he  pronounced 
in  the  Acropolis,  and  appointed  Professor  Rangab^  to  pronounce  it. 
Tbe  oration  which  was  translated  in  the  ("rench  pa]>er8,  was  found  so 
efficient  for  its  object  that  Rangab^  was  shortly  afterwards  named 
Minister  ot  Foreign  Afiairs.  In  that  capacity,  on  the  20bh  of  April 
1856,  he  signed  a  treaty  with  Turkey  for  the  mutual  suppression,  of 
brigandage  on  the. frontiers,  and  He  afterwards  succeBsfully  defended 
it  in  the  chambers,  ^y  two  circulars  iii  June  and  Septebaber  \\e 
invited  the  assistance  of  foreign  capital  for  the  construction  of  roads 
and  harbours  in  Greece.  The  last  occasion  on  which  his  naiue  has 
appeared  iii  public  has  been  in  March  1857,  on  his  bearing  piiblic 
testimony,  on  the  evacuation  of  Greece  by  the  western  powers,  to  the 
good  conduct  of  theii-  troops  diiring  the  period  of  occupation. 

RJZZIO.,    [Maby  Stuabt.]  . 

ROBtCRT,  King  of  Fiance,  was  elected  king  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Eudes,  by  that  party  of  the  French  who  rejected  the  claims  of 
Charles  le  Sinaple.  [Charles  111.]  He  was  recognised  as  king  in  an 
jisseinbly  of  his  partisans,  held  at  Soissons  in  922,  and  consecrated  in 
the  church  of  Si  Remi,  at  Reims,  bv  the  Archbi^hop  of  Sena  tie 
fell  iii  battle  against  his  competitor,  Charles  le  Simple,  near  Soissons, 
on  the  15th  of  June  923,  having  reigned  scarcely  a  year.  He  was 
grandfather  to  Hugues  Capet,  fouudei:  of  the  third  or  Capetian  race  of 
French  kings.  , 

ROBERT,  King  of  France,  sumamed  Me  Sage'  (the  wise),  and  Me 
Ddvot'  (ibe  devout),  was  the  son  of  Hoguea  Capet,  whom  he  succeeled 
on  the  throne  in  996.  He  was  bom  about  970,  and  had  been  twice 
cirowued  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father — at  Orleans  in  988,  and  at  Reims 
in  991.  The  character  of  Robert  was  devoid  of  shining  qiialities,  but 
he  was  a  prince  of  upright  and  peaceable  disposition.  Karly  in  his 
reign  France  was  afflicted  by  a  scarcity  of  four  years*  continuance, 
airisiug  from  tbe  failure  of  ihe  harvests,  and  the  scarcity  was  followed 
by  a  pestileiioe,  which  again  appeared  in  lOlO,  and  a  third  time  in 
1030-33.  These  calamities  are  said  to  have  reduced  the  population  of 
France  a  third. 

Robert  was  early  embroiled  with  the  church ;  he  had  married  in 
595  Berthe  or  Bertha,  widow  of  Eudes,  Count  of  Blois,  but  there  were 
some  difficulties  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage,  for  which  Pope 
dregbry  V.  refused  a  dispensation,  and  declared  the  marriage  void.  The 
king  refused  obedience,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  excommuni- 
cated ;  and  ib  is  said  that  under  this  terrible  sent^  nee  his  palace  was 
deserted  by  all  except  two  menials,  who  after  every  meal  purified  by 
£re  the  utensils  employed  at  the  royal  iible,  Rob  rt  at  length  yielded ; 
he  put  away  Bertha  in  998,  and  married  Constance,  daukthter  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse,  an  iib periods  and  vindictive  woman,  but  one  of  tbe 
greatest  beauties  of  her  time.  Robert  and  Copbtance  may  be  compared 
in  point  of  character  to  Henry  YI.  of  England  and  his  consort  Margaret 
of  Anjou. 

In  100^  Robert  engaged  in  a  war  to  secure  the  succession  of  the 
duchy  of  Bourgogne,  of  which  he  was  lawful  heir;  and,  being  sup- 
ported by  lUchard,  duke  of  Noruiandy,  succ^eeded,  after  a  struggle  of 
thirteen  yeairs  (1002-15),  in  gaining  possession  ot  it.,  tie  bestowed  it 
on  his  son  Henry.  In  1006  he  marched  to  the  asaistance  of  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  one  of  his  great  vassals,  attacked  hy  th^  Emperor 
Heiiry  11.,  who  was  obliged  to  retire.  Peace  was  concluded  next  year 
between  the  two  princes. 

Robert  possessed  a  taste  for  music,  and,  prompted  by  this,  as  well  as 
his  devotional  temper,  fr.  queutly  led  the  choir  of  St.  Deni.^,  and  coni- 
posed  hymns  for  monastic  use.  He  is  chaiged  with  lavishing  his 
treasiire  upon  mendicants,  couiiiying  at  thefts  from  his  own  portion, 
and  truckling  to  the  fierce  and  cruel  temper  of  his  queen,  who  pre- 
sumed BO  far  on  his  tameness  as  to  procure  his  favourite,  Ungues  do 
Beauvais,  to  be  murdered  in  his  presence.    Robert  visited  all  the 
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Bhrin^s  in  France,  and  went  to  Rome  in  1019  to  viait  the  toajbe  of  the 
Apostles;  perhaps  a]80,  as  some  have  supposed,  with  the  view  of- 
induciug  the  pope  to  annul  his  marriage  with  ConBtanoe,  and  to 
aanction  his  reunion  with  his  first  wife,  Bertha. 

He  persecuted  the  Jews,  and  procured,  in  a  council  held  in  X022,  at 
Orleans,  tlie  condemnation  of  some  priests  charged  with  heresy,  which 
was  described  as  *  GnoBticism,'  or  '  Manicheism,'  but  the  true  character 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  now  to  ascertain.  They  were  brought  to  the 
•take  at  Orleans,  and  Constance,  with  characteristic  ferocity,  struck 
out  the  eye  of  one  of  the  sufiferers,  formerly  her  own  confessor,  as  he 
passed  her  in  the  way  to  execution. 

Boweyer  Robert  may  have  been  led  astray  by  the  superstitious  and 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  age,  his  moderation  and  love  of  peace  were 
exemplary.  He  mediated  between  the  Duke  of  Normandy  and  the 
Count  of  phartres,  who  were  engaged  in  hostilities,  and  obtained  the 
confidence  of  the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  who  visited  him  in  his  camp 
iu  1023.  On  the  death  of  this  emperor  he  refused,  both  for  himself 
and  his  son,  the  crown  of  Italy,  which  was  offered  him  by  the  mal- 
cou tents  of  that  country. 

Hie  eldest  son,  Hugues,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  title  of  king 
in  1022,  provoked  by  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  broke  out  into  rebel- 
lion, but  being  taken  and  delivered  up  to  the  king,  was  pardoned. 
Hugues  died  however  soon  after  (1026).  Henry,  his  next  soi^  was 
th«n  associated  with  him  in  the  royal  title,  in  spite  of  the  endeavours 
of  Constance,  who  espoused  the  interest  of  Robert,  the  third  son. 
Robert  took  up  arms  against  bis  father,  but  his  rebellion  was  sup- 
pressed. Shortly  after  quiet  was  restored  King  Robert  died  at  Melun, 
in  1031,  sincerely  regretted,  as  it  appears,  by  his  subjects.  He  was 
buried  at  St.  Denis. 

ROBERT  L,  King  of  Scotland.    [Bbucb,  Robert.] 

ROBERT  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  the  first  of  the  House  of  Stewart 
who  reigned  in  that  country,  was  bom  on  the  2ud  of  March  1816,  and 
was  the  only  ohild  of  Walter,  the  Stewart  of  Scotland,  and  his  wife 
Marjory,  daughter  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  to  whom  he  had  been 
married  the  preceding  year.  All  that  is  known  of  the  House  of 
Stewart  previous  to  this  date  is,  that  a  Walter,  son  of  Alan,  was 
Stewart  or  Dapifer  of  Scotland  io  the  reigns  of  David  L  and  Mal- 
colm IV. ;  that  he  was  succeeded  in  that  hi^h  office  by  his  son  Alan; 
this  Alan  by  his  son  Walter ;  Walter  by  his  son  Alexander,  who  was 
one  of  the  regents  appointed  during  the  minority  of  Alexander  IIL, 
and  who,  in  1263,  commanded  the  Scottish  army  at  the  battle  of 
itai^gs ;  Alexander,  by  his  son  James,  who  was  regent  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  IIL,  and  died  in  1309  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  and  he, 
by  his  son  Walter,  the  father  of  Robert  II.  This  Walter  was  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  Scottish  army  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbnm ; 
and  early  in  the  folk>wing  year,  1315,  Bruce  gave  him  in  marriage  his 
daughter  and  then  only  child  Maijory,  upon  whom,  provided  she 
should  marry  with  the  consent  of  her  father,  or,  after  his  death,  with 
the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  community  (or  states)  of  the  king- 
dom, the  orown  had  been  settled,  failing  the  heirs  male  of  her  father 
and  of  his  brother  Edward,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Ayr  on  the  26th 
of  April  in  that  same  year.  Robert  was  the  only  issue  of  this  mar- 
riage. Lord  Hailes  (* Annals  of  Scotland,'  vol.  ii.  Appendix!.)  has 
sufficiently  refuted  the  tradition  that  Maijory  was  killed  by  being 
thrown  from  her  horse  when  big  vrith  child,  and  that  Robert  was 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  Cesarean  operation ;  but  it  appears 
that  she  died  either  in  giving  birth  to  the  infant  or  soon  after  her 
delivery.  Her  husband  died  on  the  9th  of  April  1326,  after  having 
had  another  son.  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Railstone,  by  a  second  marriage 
with  a  sister  of  Qraham  of  Abercorn. 

^  Bruoe  was  succeeded  by  his  son  David  II.,  bom  of  a  second  mar- 
riage, 5th  of  March  1824 ;  and  his  unfortunate  reign — marked  by  a 
long  minority  and  a  succession  of  regencies,  during  which  the  king- 
dom was  overrun  by  Edward  Balliol  and  his  ally  Edward  III.,  and 
David  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  to  France,  and  after  that  by  the 
defeat  of  Neville*s  Cross,  when  David  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English— fills  up  the  interval  from  1329  to  1871.  Robert,  the  Stewart^ 
acted  a  principal  part  throughout  this  reign,  and  was  as  much  dis- 
tinguished by  his  personal  merits  and  conduct  as  by  his  high  rank. 
While  yet  only  a  youth  of  sixteen,  he  commanded  the  second  division 
of  the  Scottish  army  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Halidon,  fought,  and 
lost  by  the  Scots,  19th  of  July  1333 ;  and  after  that  fatal  day  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  uplift  again  the  standard  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence. In  1334,  he  and  the  Earl  of  Moray  assumed  the  regency 
of  the  kingdom,  and,  although  not  formally  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment by  any  assembly  of  the  states,  were  recognised  by  the  people  as 
entitled,  in  the  infancy  and  exile  of  the  king,  to  wield  all  the  authority 
of  the  crown.  Fordun's  description  of  the  Stewart  at  this  time,  as 
Lord  Hailes  translates  the  passage,  is  as  follows : — "  He  was  a  comely 
youth,  tall  and  robust,  modest,  liberal,  gay,  and  courteous ;  and,  for 
the>  iunate  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  generally  beloved  by  true- 
h(  arted  Scotsmen."  In  a  subsequent  passage*  however  he  hints  that 
liis  conduct  as  yet  was  not  always  regulated  hj  absolute  wisdom, — 
"  qui  tunc  non  magna  r*  gebatur  sapientta."  On  the  Earl  of  Moray 
bemg  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  the  following  vear,  the  Stewart^ 
in  concert  with  the  Karl  of  Athol,  concluded  with  Edward  III.,  on 
the  18th  of  August  1835,  the  treaty  of  Perth,  which  was  in  fact  a 
tobmisaioiiy  though  upon  honourable  conditions,  to  the  English- king. 


After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Stewart  till  1333,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  the  regent,  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  we  find  him  again  appointed 
to  that  supreme  office.  His  resumption  of  the  government  was  soon 
followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  all  their  strongholds  to 
the  north  of  the  Forth,  and  his  regency  was  terminated  by  the  return 
of  the  king,  on  the  4th  of  May  1341.  In  1346,  after  the  capture  of 
the  king  at  the  battle  of  Keville's  Cross,  where  he  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  Scottish  army,  in  oonjunotion  with  the  Karl  of  Marob, 
the  Stewart  was  again  elected  regent,  of  *  locum  teneos  serenissioii 
principis  David,'  &a,  and  he  held  this  post  till  the  release  of  David* 
in  1357,  governing  the  country,  it  is  affirmed,  with  renaarkable  pru- 
dence and  ability  in  the  difficult  circumstanoes  in  which  he  was 
placed.  In  1359  the  earldom  of  Stratheam  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  king.  When  David,  in  1363,  astonished  the  nation  by  pro- 
posing to  a  parliament,  held  at  Soone^  that  in  the  event -of  his  dying 
without  issue,  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  III.,  should 
bo  chosen  king,  the  Stewart,  whose  interests,  as  well  as  his  patriotio 
prejudices,  this  project  so  nearly  touched,  was  one  of  the  foremost  of 
those  who  adopted  instant  measures  to  defeat  it.  He  entered  into  an 
association  with  the  earls  of  March  and  Douglas,  and  with  his  own 
sons,  and  hs  even  appears  to  have  taken  up  arms  with  the  avowed 
determination  of  driving  the  king  from  tho  throne,  if  he  persisted  in 
his  purpose.  David  however  found  means,  without  making  any 
formal  concession,  to  put  down  this  threatened  resistance;  and,  upon 
a  general  amnesty  b^og  granted,  the  Stewart,  on  the  14th  of  May 
1863,  renewed  his  oath  of  fealty,  and  entered  into  a  bond  to  abstain 
from  all  such  confederacies  in  time  coming,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for 
ever  all  right  and  title  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  to  his  private  in* 
heritances.  Soon  after  this  David,  who  had  lost  his  first  wife, 
Joanna,  a  daughter  of  fidward  IL,  in  the  preceding  year,  contracted 
a  second  marriage  with  Margaret  Logan :  but  she  aldo  bore  him  no 
children;  indeed  he  had  separated  from  her  some  time  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  22nd  of  February  1371. 

Upon  this  event  the  states  of  the  kingdom  immediately  assembled 
at  Linlithgow ;  and  after  a  slight  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Karl  of 
Douglas,  who  conceived  that  he  had  himself  a  claim  to  the  vacant 
dignity,  as  representing  the  families  both  of  Comyn  and  Balliol,  the 
Stewart  was  unanimously  declared  king,  by  the  title  of  Robert  II. 
^e  was  crowned  at  Scone,  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  next  day^ 
according  to  custom,  received  the  homage  of  the  bii^ops  and  barons^ 
seated  on  the  moot-hill  there. 

Robert  II.,  when  he  thus  succeeded  to  the  throne,  was  soinewhat 
peculiarly  situated  in  regard  to  his  domestic  relations ;  and  the  point 
demands  particular  notice,  inasmuch  as  a  controversy  has  thence 
arisen  on  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Stuarts,  which  con^ 
tinned  to  be  agitated,  both  among  antiquaries  and  political  writers, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  iaat  century.  Hid  first  wife  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Mure,  of  Rowallan ;  but  the  family  he  had  by 
her,  consisting  of  four  sons  and  six  daughters,  had  all  been  born  before 
their  marriage.  In  ordiuary  circumscances  a  subsequent  marriage 
migh^  probably,  in  Scotland,  even  at  this  early  date,  have  legitimatiaed 
these  children,  at  least  in  the  eye  of  tho  Chureh,  although  their 
right  of  civil  succession,  and  especially  of  succession  to  the  crown, 
might  not  have  been  in  that  way  so  certainly  established  ;  but  there 
was  a  very  awkward  speciality  in  the  present  case.  Robert  and 
Klizabeth  Mure  had  been  living  not  only  in  concubinage,  but  in  what 
the  Church  oonsidei-ed  incest,  for  they  were  related,  it  seems,  in  the 
fourth  degree.  Nay,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  Stewarty  befora  his 
acquaintance  with  Klizabeth  Mure,  had  been  connected  in  the  same 
way  with  Isabella  Boutelier,  who  was  related  to  her  in  the  third 
degree ;  and  this,  according  to  the  canonical  doctrine,  placed  him  in  A 
relationship  by  affinity  of  the  same,  that  is,  of  the  third  degree,  to 
Elizabeth  Mure.  His  marriage  in  any  circumstances  therefore  with 
that  lady,  would  have  demanded  a  papal  dispensation ;  but  it  was  far 
from  being  universally  admitted  that  even  the  authority  of  the  pope 
could  establish  the  legitimacy  of  children  born  in  a  connection  which 
thus  openly  violated  and  set  at  defiance  what  was  believed  to  ba  the 
divine  law.  It  is  obvious  that  a  dispensation  to  persons  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  to  marxy  is  an  exercise  of  prerogative  on  the  part 
of  the  head  of  the  Church  much  inferior  to  the  legitimisation  of  the 
children  already  produced  from  an  incestuous  oonneotion.  So  strongly 
in  the  present  case  does  this  appear  to  have  been  felt,  tha^  the  pope's 
dispensation  actually  proceeds  upon  the  monstrous  suppositioe  that 
Robert  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Mure^  long  as  they  had  lived  together, 
had  been  all  the  while  ignorant  of  their  relationship,  and  on  that 
manifestly  fictitious  ground  alone  does  his  holiness  profess  to  sanctioit 
their  marriage,  and  to  pronounce  the  legitimacy  of  their  children. 
But  the  dispensation  by  no  means  satisfied  the  popular  feeling  of  the 
titne ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  supposed  defect  in  the 
right  of  the  reigning  family  materially  contributed  in  exeiting  and 
sustaining  some  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  insurrectionary 
attempts  which  convulsed  the  Scottish  kingdom  in  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  century.  Robert,  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Mure,  bad 
married  Euphemia  Ross,  a  danghter  of  the  £arl  of  Koss,  by  whom  ho 
had  two  more  sons  and  four  daughters,  also  all  bom  when  he  came  to 
the  crown.  Thus  circumstanced.  In  1871,  immediately  af^er  his  acces- 
sion, he  got  the  states  to  pass  an  aot  recognising  John,  earl  of  Carribk  his 
eldest  son  by  Elizabeth  Mure,  as  his  suocessor ;  and,  mS3l  beiter  to  seour* 
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the  rights  of  his  first  family,  he  procured,  in  1878,  anotber  act  expressly 
entailing  the  crown  upon  his  heirs  male  of  both  families,  and  after 
them  upon  his  heirs  whatsoever.  It  is  obvious  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  force  of  this  parliamentary  settlement  in  securing  the  crown  to 
Robert's  heirs  male  by  the  sons  of  Elizabeth  Mure,  who  were  named 
in  it^  as  soon  as  such  heirs  failed,  the  question  would  legally  arise,  who 
were  bis  heirs  whatsoever,  or  general  f  and  if  the  papal  legitimisation 
of  the  first  fismily  should  be  set  aside,  then  his  heir  whatsoever  would 
have  to  be  looked  for  among  the  descendants  of  one  of  his  sons  or 
daughters  by  Euphemia  Boss.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  such  was 
the  case  on  the  death  of  James  Y.,  leaving  only  a  daughter,  Mary,  in 
1642.  At  this  moment  the  heir-general  of  Robert  II.,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  family  by  ElizabeUi  Mure  being  illegitimate,  was  the  Earl 
of  Menteith,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Euphemia  Ross's  eldest  son, 
David  earl  of  StrathcHm  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century  the  pretensions  put  forward  on  this  ground 
by  ibe  then  Earl  of  Meinteith,  who  was  justice-general,  and  president  of 
the  Scottish  privy  council,  occasioned  no  small  uneasiness  to  Charles  I., 
and  brought  down  ruin  upon  himself.  For  the  latest  and  also  the 
most  learned  and  acute  discussion  of  this  question,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  'Tracts,  Legal  and  Historical,  with  other  Antiquarian 
Matter,  chiefly  relative  to  Scotknd,'  by  John  Riddell,  Esq.,  Advocate, 
8vo,  Edinburgh,  1885;  dissertation  iii.,  entitled  'Remarks  upon  the 
Law  of  Legitimation  per  Subsequens  Matrimonium,  the  Nature  of 
our  Antient  Canons,  and  the  Question  of  the  Legitimacy  of  the 
Stewarts,'  pp.  155-211. 

A  truce  for  fourteen  years  had  been  concluded  jrith  England  two 
years  before  the  death  of  the  late  king;  and  as  loug  as  Edward  IIL 
lived,  the  two  countries  remained  at  peace.  In  1877  however,  imme- 
diately after  the  accession  of  Richard  II.,  a  war  arose  out  of  what 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  private  quarrel  between  the  English 
garrison  at  Roxbuigh  and  the  Earl  of  March.  Hostilities  contiuued, 
with  a  few  short  interruptions,  till  November  1880,  when  a  truce  for 
twelve  months  was  arranged,  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  the 
summer  of  1888.  In  1884  however,  the  war  broke  out  again  with 
more  violeooe  than  ever,  the  Scots  being  now  assisted  by  a  body  of 
French  auxiliaries,  who  arrived  in  May  1885,  under  the  command  of 
Jean  de  Vienne,  admiral  of  France.  In  the  summer  of  that  year, 
,while  the  young  English  king  led  his  army  in  person  into  the  north, 
laying  waste  the  country  and  burning  every  town  and  village  he  came 
to  in  his  progress  [Richakd  II.],  a  force  of  Soots  and  Frendi,  entering 
England  by  the  western  marches,  ravaged  Cumberland  and  laid  siege 
to  Carlicle,  but  withdrew  when  the  enemy  returned  southwards,  with- 
out having  e£fected  an  entry  into  that  town.  Soon  after  this,  the 
French,  who  bad  found  the  Scots  and  everything  in  Scotland  very 
little  to  their  mind,  and  had  also  made  themselves  greatly  disliked 
by  the  people  they  came  to  assist,  returned  home,  though  not  till  they 
had  agreed  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  and  had  been 
forced  to  leave  their  leader  Vienne  as  a  hostage  for  the  performance 
of  that  engagement— a  conclusion  of  the  business  which  has  drawn 
much  obloquy  upon  the  Soots,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
real  object  of  the  French  in  this  expedition  was  certainly  much  more 
to  annoy  the  English  than  to  benefit  the  Scots.  A  truce  for  another 
year  followed  the  departure  of  the  foreignerA ;  but  the  fighting  was 
renewed  in  1387.  That  year  the  town  of  Carlingford  in  Ireland  was 
plundered  and  burned  by  a  force  under  the  command  of  William 
Douglas,  recently  crrated  Lord  Nithsdale,  and  married  to  one  of  the 
king's  daughters;  and  in  1888  the  famous  battle  of  Otterboume,  or 
Chevy  Chaoe,  was  gained  from  the  Percies,  though  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  life,  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas.  [Richard  IL]  By  this  time 
however  the  reins  of  government  had  nearly  dropped  from  the  hands 
of  king  Robert.  Froissart  tells  us  that,  being  unfitted  by  his  years 
and  broken  health  for  going  out  any  more  to  war,  he  was  no  longer 
consulted  in  public  afifairs  by  the  nobles,  by  whom  and  also  by  Uie 
nation  in  general  the  king's  second  surviving  son,  Robert,  Earl  of 
Fife  (afterwards  Duke  of  Albany),  was  now  looked  upon  as  the  true 
ruler  of  the  country.  In  1889  the  Earl  of  Fife  was  fonnally  recog- 
nised as  governor  of  the  kingdom  by  an  assembly  of  the  estates  held 
at  Edinburgh.  After  this  the  old  king  appears  to  have  lived  almost 
entirely  on  his  ancestral  estate  in  Ayrshire,  where  indeed  he  had  been 
much  in  the  habit  of  secluding  himself  for  some  years  previous.  It 
was  probably  now,  in  his  old  age,  that  his  originally  engaging  per- 
sonal appearance  was  deformed  by  the  breaking  out  of  an  inflammation 
in  his  eyelids,  from  which  he  derived  his  popular  designation  of 
Blear-eye.  The  fable  about  his  birth  makes  him  to  have  been  wounded 
in  one  of  his  eyes  by  the  surgeon  who  out  him  from  his  mother's 
side. 

The  war  with  England  was  prosecuted  by  the  regent  for  some 
months  with  considerable  vigour ;  but  before  any  action  of  import- 
ance had  taken  place,  hostilities  were  terminated  for  the  present,  in 
June  1889,  by  a  truce  oonoluded  between  France  and  England  for 
three  years,  in  which  the  allies  of  both  powers  were  comprehended. 
The  oountiy  was  therefore  at  peace  when  Robert  II.  died,  after  a  short 
illness,  at  his  otfstle  of  Dundonald  in  Kyle,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1890. 

Besides  his  six  sons  and  ten  daughters  by  his  two  wives,  this  first 
of  the  royal  Stewarts  had  a  numerous  illegitimate  progeny  by  various 
other  women.  His  six  lawfully  begotten  daughters  married  into  the 
fsmilies  of  tho  Earl  of  March,  Lyon  of  Glamis  (now  earls  of  Strath- 


more),  Hay  of  Errol  (now  earls  of  Errol  and  earls  of  Kinnoul),  Mao- 
donald  of  the  Isles,  Douglas  of  Nithsdale,  Lindsay  of  Qlenesk.  the 
Earl  of  Douglas,  Keith  earl  Marischal,  Lo^an,  and  Swinton.  From 
six  of  his  illegitimate  sons  the  Stuarts  of  Bute,  Caimey,  and  other 
families  of  that  name  deduce  their  descent.  Robert  II.  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Robert  III. 

ROBERT  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  IL,  relin- 
quished his  original  name  of  John  on  succeeding  to  the  crown,  on 
account,  it  is  said,  of  a  popular  superstition  of  his  countrymen  which 
regarded  that  name  as  unlucky  or  ominous.  But  if  so,  it  is  rather 
strange  that  the  heir  apparent  should  have  ever  been  so  ohristened. 
He  was  known  throughout  the  preceding  reign  by  the  title  of  the  Earl 
of  Carrick,  a  dignity  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  King 
David  II.  Before  acquiring  that  dignity  he  appears  to  have  been 
designated  the  Lord  of  Kyle.  He  was  probably  bom  before  the  year 
1840,  so  that  he  was  past  fifty  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1890.  It  is  known  that  he  had  been  married 
at  least  since  the  year  1857,  to  Annabelia  Drummond,  a  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Drummond  of  StobhalL  He  had  been  lamed  in  h£  youth 
by  a  kick  from  a  horse ;  and  this  accident^  combined  with  his  mild  and 
pacific  disposition,  of  which  perhaps  it  was  in  part  the  oause,  made 
him  be  regarded,  both  before  he  became  king  and  afterwards,  with 
feelings  of  something  very  like  contempt  by  the  generality  of  his 
countrymen. 

The  coronation  of  Robert  IIL  took  place  at  Scone  on  the  14th  of 
August  1890.  No  events  of  any  note  mark  the  fiiwt  eight  or  nine  years 
of  the  reign,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  king's  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Fife  (who  was  in  1898  created  Duke  of  Albany),  continued  to  retain 
the  management  of  public  afikirs,  and  even,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, the  title  of  governor  or  regent.  [Robert  IL]  The  truce  which 
had  been  made  with  England  in  1889,  was  kept  up  by  various  con- 
tinuations throughout  the  reign  of  the  English  king  Richard  II.  But 
war  broke  out  again  on  the  accession  of  Henry  lY.,  in  li399 ;  France, 
as  usual,  exciting  the  Scots  to  harass  England  by  predatory  expedi- 
tions across  the  borders,  which  could  only  end  in  drawing  down  signal 
vengeance  on  themselves.  In  August  of  the  following  year,  accordingly, 
Henry  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Edinburgh,  which  was  however  successfully  defended  by  the 
king's  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay ;  and  Henry  returned  home 
after  having  received  the  submission  of  various  towns  and  villages 
through  which  he  passed,  but  without  having  given  tiie  country 
cause  to  remember  his  visit  further  than  by  this  mere  demonstration 
of  his  power.  In  the  following  year  however  Henry  Percy  (Hotspur) 
made  a  more  destructive  inroad  as  far  as  to  Preston  in  East  Lothian. 
On  this  occasion  Percy  was  joined  by  the  Scottish  Earl  of  March,  who 
had  recently  thrown  up  his  allegiance  and  gone  over  to  the  English 
king,  in  a  fury  of  revenge  provoked  by  the  ill  usage  he  held  himself  to 
have  received  from  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  who,  after  having  been 
affianoed  to  bis  daughter,  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Douglas.  The  following  year,  1402,  is  memorable  for  the  tragiosl 
catastrophe  of  Rothsay,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  his  undo  Albany, 
the  friend  of  March,  was,  on  the  pretence  of  restraining  or  punishing 
his  dissoluteness,  seized  under  an  order  professing  to  be  signed  by  bis 
fisther,  and  confined  first  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  then  in 
that  of  Falkland,  where  he  is  believed  to  have  been  left  to  perish  of 
famine.  He  was  only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  when  he  thus  fell  a 
victim,  in  all  probability,  to  the  dark  ambition  of  his  jkinsman.  A 
few  weeks  after  the  prince's  death,  a  pardon  or  remission  in  very 
ample  terms  for  any  concern  he  might  have  had  in  this  afiair  was 
granted  by  the  king  to  Albany ;  and  has  been  published  by  Lord  Hailes 
in  chapter  vi.  of  bis  '  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland,'  Edinbuigh, 
1772.  In  this  remarkable  paper  it  is  stated  that  Albany  admitted  the 
capture  and  arrest  of  the  prinoe,  but  justified  what  he  bad  done  by 
reasons  which  the  king  did  not  then  hold  it  expedient  to  publish  to 
the  world.  No  express  denial  of  the  fact  of  the  murder  is  ventured 
upon ;  it  is  merely  recited  that  the  prince  departed  this  life  in  bis 
prison  at  Falkland,  through  divine  providence,  and  not  otiierwise — 
"  ubi  ab  hao  luce,  divina  providentia,  et  non  aliter,  migrasee  dignoscitnr." 
" The  reader,"  observes  Hailes,  "will  determine  as  to  the  import  of 
this  phrase.  If  by  it  a  natural  death  was  intended,  the  circumlocution 
seems  strange  and  affected."  It  ought  to  be  added  that  Archibald, 
the  young  earl  of  Douglas,  the  brother-in-law  of  Rothsay,  who  bad  acted 
throughout  the  affidr  along  with  Albany,  was  equally  charged  by  the 
voice  of  common  fSame  with  the  murder,  and  was  induded  in  the  same 
acquittal  or  indenmity.  It  is  conjectured  that  Rothsay  had  made  the 
proud  baron  his  enemy  by  his  infidelity  to  or  neglect  of  his  sister. 

This  same  year,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  the  Scots,  commanded  by 
Patrick  Hepburn  of  Hales,  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  at  West 
Nisbet  in  the  Merse,  by  the  English  under  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberhmd  and  the  Earl  of  March ;  and  on  the  14th  of  September 
following  the  Earl  of  Douglas  received  a  stUl  more  disastrous  discom- 
fiture from  the  Lord  Henry  Percy  at  Homildon  Hill  in  Northumberland. 
When  immediately  after  this  the  Percies  rose  in  rebellion,  the  Duke 
of  Albany  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  force,  and  set  out 
for  the  south  with  the  design  of  taking  advantage  of  the  embarrassing 
circumstances  of  the  English  king ;  but  the  news  of  Henry's  victory 
at  Shrewsbury  turned  him  back  b^ore  he  had  got  across  tiie  border. 
In  the.oourse  of  the  two  following  years  sevezal  at^mpts  were  made 
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or  long  trooe^  between  the  two  ooaotriM^  bat 
iee  however  had  been  for  a  eonaiderable  time 


lo  airange  a  peaoe^ 

without  saooeaa.   Hoatilitiea^  

anapended  by  theae  negociatiotta,  when  King  Robert^  now  awakened  to 
a  atrong  aoapieion  of  the  deaigna  of  hia  brother  Albany,  resolved  to 
aend  hia  only  surviving  aon  James,  styled  Earl  of  Carriok,  to  Fnnod 
for  aafefy ;  and  the  prince,  then  in  his  eleventh  year,  waa  on  the  80th 
of  March  1406  captured  at  aea  by  an  English  vessel  on  hia  way  to  that 
couDtiy.  [Jajcsb  L  of  Scotland.]  Hia  detention  by  King  Heniy  is 
believed  to  have  broken  the  heart  of  hia  father,  who  expired  at  the 
castle  of  Rothaay,  in  Bute,  on  the  4th  of  April  1400.  He  was  suoceeded 
by  bis  aon,  Jamea  L 

ROBERT  OF  GLOUCESTER  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  monk  in 
the  abbey  there,  but  of  hie  personal  hiatoiy  nothing  whatever  is  cer- 
tainly known.  It  may  however  be  oollected,  from  a  passage  in  his  work, 
that  he  waa  living  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Evesham ;  aod  he  seeoiB 
to  have  lived  not  very  long  after  that  eveot,  aa  the  history  of  English 
aSfdra  which  he  haa  left  na  enda  before  the  befrinninir  of  the  reien  of 
Edward  L  -^        o 

Thia  histoiy  ia  the  only  writing  that  ia  attributed  to  him,  and  ii,  in 
more  pdnta  of  view  than  one,  among  the  moat  curious  and  valuable 
writinga  of  the  middle  period  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  ia  a  history 
of  Bngush  affaire  from  the  beginnings  including  the  pioturee  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Sir  Heuy  of  Almaine, 
valuable  in  the  latter  portions  for  the  facts  which  it  contains,  whether 
peculiar  to  itaelf  or  correlative  with  the  atatementa  of  other  chroniclera ; 
and  abounding  throughout  with  anecdotea  or  minor  hbtorical  ciroum- 
atancea  peculiar  to  itself  and  sometimes  of  an  intereatiii^  if  not  useful 
nature. 

It  is  in  the  veinacular  language  of  the  time ;  that  is^  in  the  language 
in  which  we  find  the  Anglo-Saxon  passing  into  the  language  of  Chaucer 
and  Wybliffe,  thia  work  and  the  aimilar  woric  of  Robert  of  Bonne  being 
the  best  apedmens  which  remain  of  the  language^  It  is  in  verae,  and 
may  stand  therefore  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of  the  tima  It 
conaiita  of  more  than  ten  thousand  linee. 

The  work  was  popular  in  the  middle  ages,  aa  appears  by  the  number 
of  manuacripts  that  still  exist  of  it.  The  principal  are  the  Bodleian, 
the  Cottonian,  and  the  Harleian.  There  ia  one  in  the  library  of  the 
Heralda'  College.  There  are  alight  variationa  in  the  text  of  each,  and 
that  at  the  Heralda*  College  appears  to  have  had  the  language 
modernised  by  aome  early  copyist  Little  regard  was  paid  to  Robert 
by  the  persona  who  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  collected  and  printed  the 
manuacripta  of  the  best  English  chroniclers,  though  Camden,  in  hie 
'  Britannia,'  and  still  more  frequently  in  his  '  Remains,'  has  dtationa 
from  him.  Weever,  in  his  '  Antient  Funeral  Monuments,'  baa  many 
quotationa  flrom  him;  and  Selden  quotes  him  on  sevend  occationa 
The  work  waa  given  at  large  to  the  public  in  1724  by  Heame  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  of  which  thei*e  waa  a  reprint  in  1810. 

ROBERT  (GROSSETESTE),  Bishop  of  Lincohi,  a  very  etninent 
scholar  and  prelate  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  The 
exact  time  and  the  place  of  hie  birth,  and  the  fitmily  from  which  he 
aprong,  are  alike  loat  in  the  obecurity  of  those  remote  times;  but  it 
may  be  calculated  from  the  dates  ascertained  of  other  events  in  his 
life,  that  he  waa  bom  about  the  year  1175.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and, 
like  moat  of  the  veiy  eminent  of  the  Engliah  theologians  of  that  period, 
he  went  from  thence  to  Paris.  He  there  applied  hunself  to  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  of  both  of  which  he  attained  the 
mastery,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  attainmenta  in  the  whole 
course  of  atudy  presented  to  the  studenta  in  that  learned  university. 
He  returned  to  England  skilled  not  only  in  the  five  languages,  English, 
French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  but  akiUed  also  in  logic  and  philo- 
sophy, divinity  and  the  Scriptures,  and  j^oasesaing  also  a  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  eccleaiaatical  law.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this,  for 
many  of  hia  writinga  have  descended  to  our  time,  which  prove  the 
atatement^  to  a  considerable  extent  at  leaat;  We  may  refer  particularly 
to  his  numerous  treatisea  in  natural  philosophy,  which  it  will  not  be 
expected  of  us  to  describe  iodividualJy,  aa  the  titles,  with  little  more 
reapectiog  them,  fill  four  quarto  pagea  of  Dn  Pegge'a  life  of  him  (4to^ 
1793,  pp.  278-288). 

When  he  returned  to  England,  he  settled  at  Oxford,  where  he 
delivered  lectures.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Giraldua  Cambrtnaia  to 
the  Biahop  of  Hereford,  recommending  Grosaeteate  to  hia  notice^  but 
the  bishop  died  so  soon  after,  that  little  advantage  can  have  arisen 
from  it.  He  found  however  a  ve^  efficient  patron  in  another  prelate, 
namely,  Hugh  de  Wells,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  as  a  firat  mark  of  his 
fikvoor,  gave  him  the  prebend  of  Clifton  in  the  church  of  Lincoln.  He 
had  also  several  arcbdeaconriea,  as  of  Cheater,  Northampton,  and 
Leioeater,  and  in  12S5  he  suoceeded  his  patron  in  the  bishopric  of 
Lincoln,  then  a  diocese  of  immense  extent.  This  dignity  he  held  for 
eighteen  years^  dying  in  1263. 

Bishop  Grosaeteate  made  the  power  which  his  acknowledged  and 
extraordinary  attainmenta  gave  him,  subservient  to  the  accompUah- 
ment  of  important  public  objects.  He  was  a  great  reformer  of  hia 
dioceee,  a  vigilant  auperintendent  of  his  dergy,  a  maintainor  of  order 
among  them  and  in  all  eccleaiaatical  affairs.  If  one  of  the  great  earla 
or  barona  offended,  he  did  not  acruple  to  assert  at  once  the  right  he 
posaesMd  to  correct  the  abuse,  of  which  an  inatance  ia  related  in  hia 
aalling  the  Earl  of  Warren  to  account  for  irregular  raligioua  solemnisa- 
tions. He  stood  up  againat  the  king  when  he  would  interfere  with  the 
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righta  of  the  deigy,  who  formed  in  thoae  timea  the  atrongeat  part  of 
the  onposition  to  the  will  of  kings,  who,  if  there  had  been  no  clergy, 
would  hare  been  almoat  abaolnte;  and  he  oppoaed  with  equal  firmness 
and  anccesa  the  po])e^  when  he  would  support  ancient  abuses  or  intio- 
duce  new,  to  the  injury  of  the  English  clergy  or  people.  In  short»  he 
can  hardly  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  one  of  the  great  bene- 
faotora  to  the  Engliah  Church  and  nation  in  the  dischaige  of  his 
political  dutiea  aa  a  biahop,  and  he  waa  one  of  the  lights  of  his  age  by 
the  lecturea  which  he  delivered  and  the  books  which  he  wrote.  His 
attainments  in  natural  science,  however,  gained  for  him  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  magician  and  a  sorcerer,  and  many  fables  gathered 
about  his  name. 

Many  of  hia  writinga  have  been  printed,  and  many  remain  in  manu- 
acript  and  are  found  in  most  of  the  great  libraries  of  Europe.  An 
ample  list  of  these  is  given  in  Dr.  Pegge's  work  before  referred  to;  in 
which  work  may  be  found  critical  inquiries  into  all  the  particulars  of 
hia  life,  and  a  great  mass  of  curious  information  respecting  the  state  of 
eccleaiaatical  affiura  in  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

ROBERT,  HUBERT,  an  artist»  celebrated  for  his  admirable  archi- 
tectural compositions  and  subjeots  of  that  classy  waa  born  at  Paris  in 
1788.  On  quitting  school  Robert  applied  himself  assiduously  to  his 
atudiea  In  1768  he  set  out  for  Rome^  and  apent  twelve  years  in  that 
city,  occupied  not  merely  in  making  drawings  and  views  of  nearly  all 
the  numeroua  architectural  monuments,  but  ^udying  their  character 
completely.  Thoroughly  impreased  with  the  poetry  of  such  subjects, 
he  enabled  othera  to  feel  it  likewiae,  by  the  peculiar  charm  with  which 
he  invested  them  and  by  hia  fdicitoua  treatment,  so  different  from 
that  whoae  chief  merit  consists  m  literal  exactness  and  cold  correct- 
ness. On  his  return  to  Paris  he  waa  immediately  elected  by  the 
Academy,  and  his  reputation  became  eatablished  aa  one  whose  pro- 
ductions formed  an  epoch  in  that  department  of  the  art  which  he  had 
selected. 

Among  his  numerous  works  are  many  chefs-d'cBuvre  of  first-rate 
exoellenca  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  for  the  aingularity  of  the 
idea  are  those  representing  the  Mua^e  Napol^n,  the  one  m  all  its 
pride  and  pomp^  and  the  other,  an  architectural  wreck,  as  it 
may  perhapa  present  itself  to  the  eye  after  the  lapse  of  centuriea. 
Robert  was  an  enthuaiast  in  his  profession :  he  waa  indeed  one  of  those 
fortunate  persons  whose  existence  seems  to  form  an  exception  from 
the  common  lot  of  mortakk  Happy  in  himself,  happy  in  his  union 
with  a  moat  amiable  woman,  possessing  a  aource  of  constant  enjoy- 
ment in  his  art,  his  life  passed  in  one  uninterrupted  tenor ;  in  a  calm, 
undiaturbed  even  by  the  stormy  period  of  the  revolution.  Nor  waa 
he  lesa  happy  at  its  close,  for  he  died  almoat  without  a  struggle,  and 
with  hispmcil  in  his  hand,  on  the  15th  of  April  1808,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six. 

ROBERT,  LOUIS-LEOPOLD,  a  French  aHist  of  great  and  deeerved 
celebrity,  waa  bom  at  Chaux-le-Fonds,  in  the  canton  of  Neufch&tel,  in 
1794.  Hia  &ther  intended  to  bring  him  up  to  hia  own  trade,  which 
waa  that  of  a  watchmaker ;  but  yielding  to  the  boy's  decided  inclina- 
tion for  the  arte,  sent  him  to  Paria  to  study  engraving  under  Girardet^ 
an  artist  known  by  his  print  of  the  '  Tranafiguration,'  after  Raffaelle. 
Hia  progress  waa  ao  rapid,  that  in  1812  he  obtained  the  second  grand 
prise  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arta,  alter  which  he  began  to  study 
painting  in  the  school  of  David.  He  then  proceeded  to  Italy,  and« 
renouncing  engraving  altogether,  devoted  himeelf  entirely  to  hia  pencil, 
leading  a  life  of  soUtude  and  privation,  without  either  patrons  or 
friends.  But  though  his  enthusiasm  for  his  art  waa  great,  it  waa 
marked  rather  by  severe  application  than  by  that  promptitude  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  characterise  genius.  Though  he  worked  con- 
stantly, he  executed  few  productions,  being  not  only  remarkably  alow 
with  his  pencil,  but  in  the  habit  of  deatroying  or  laying  aaide  picture 
after  picture  until  he  could  satiaiV  himself  with  the  subject  that  he 
had  commenced.  He  ia  said  to  have  thus  spent  between  three  and 
four  years  on  a  single  picture ;  for  instance,  that  of  the  '  Reapers,' 
which  excited  so  much  admiration  when  firat  exhibited  at  Paria  in 
1881.  In  that  piece,  in  the  '  Neapolitan  Improvisatore^'  the  '  Madonna 
dell'  Arco,'  and  aimilar  aubjects,  he  succeeded  in  deUneating  Italian 
life  and  character  in  the  happiest  manner,  with  perfect  fidelity,  but 
also  with  a  touching  refinement  and  grace^  at  the  same  time  without 
any  of  that  affectation  which  the  French  schoola  are  apt  to  mistake 
for  refinement  Hia  last  work  waa  his  <  Venetian  FialMrmen,'  a  picture 
that  has  served  to  raise  hia  name  as  that  of  the  greatest  artist  of  his 
age  m  the  peculiar  walk  which  he  had  chosen.  The  general  admintp 
tion  which  it  excited  when  exhibited  at  Paris  was  however  mingled 
with  mournful  regret  at  the  fate  of  the  artiat  himaelf ;  for  he  had 
previously  put  an  end  to  hia  life  at  Venice,  where  he  had  reaided 
several  years,  and  where  he  drowned  himaelf  on  the  20th  of  March 
1835,  in  hia  thirty-eighth  year. 

ROBERTS,  DAVID,  RJL.,  waa  bom  in  1796,  at  Stookbridg^ 
Edinbttii^h.  Being  designed  for  business,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
house-pamter  in  that  city ;  but  aa  soon  aa  he  could  follow  his  own 
bent»  he  entered  aa  a  atudent  m  the  Trustees'  Academy,  whence 
have  proceeded  so  many  eminent  painters  in  every  branch  of  the  art. 
About  1821  or  1822  he  came  to  London,  and  for  some  years  practised 
aa  a  scene-painter,  having,  dnring  much  of  his  career  in  the  theatre^ 
Stanfidd  for  his  ooQosgae.    Oooasionally  however  an  oil-painting  bf 
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bim  appeured  in  the  exhibitions,  and  he  began  to  be  regarded  aa  one 
of  our  most  promising  painters  of  architectural  subjects.  After  his 
Tisit  to  Spain,  183^33,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  returned  to  soene- 
painting.  His  Spanish  pictures  were  much  admired,  and  a  folio 
volume  of  lithographic  copies  of  hia  'Spanish  Sketches'  did  much  to 
extend  his  reputation.  From  1835  to  1838  IndusiTe  he  furnished  ihe 
Ulustrationa  to  the  *  Landscape  Annual,'  embracing  viewa  selected  from 
many  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Spain  and  Morocco ;  he  also 
made  the  drawings  for  the  original  edition  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's 
'  Pilgrims  of  the  lUiine/  Like  many  other  young  painters  ICr.  Roberts 
joined  the  Society  of  British  Artiste,  of  which  he  came  to  be  a  vice- 
president  ;  but  he  resigned  his  connection  with  that  society  when, 
from  the  celebrity  acquired  by  his  Spanish  pictures  and  sketches,  it 
became  evident  that  his  admission  into  the  Royal  Academy  would,  on 
application,  be  a  matter  of  certainty.  He  was  accordingly  elected 
A.R.A.  in  1889,  and  admitted  to  the  full  honours  of  an  acaidemician 
in  1841. 

The  succesa  of  his  Spanish  views  led  Mr.  Roberta  to  majce  a  pro- 
tracted visit  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  where,  with  marvellous  patience 
and  unflagging  industry,  he  made  a  body  of  drawings  and  sketches 
which,  for  extent,  variety,  and  finish,  have  never  perhaps  been 
equalled  by  a  single  artist  while  travelling  in  such  a  country  and 
exposed  to  such  a  climate.  And  they  are  admitted  by  all  competent 
judges  who  have  followed  the  artist  over  the  country  he  has  depicted, 
to  be  as  accurate  as  they  are  graceful  and  brilliant.  Lithographic 
fao-simUes  of  these  sketches  form  the  well-known  and  very  splendid 
work  entitled  *  The  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Idumea,  Arabia,  Egypt^  and 
Nubia,'  four  volumes,  large  folio,  1842,  &a  The  drawings  of  this 
'great  work  were  placed  on  the  stone  by  Mr.  Haghe  [Haohe,  Louis], 
in  a  style  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  uie  work  on  its  com- 
pletion took  its  stand  by  general  admission  at  the  head  of  all  such 
publications  hitherto  issued  in  thia  or  any  other  country.  Throughout 
,the  Continent  it  bears  as  high  a  fame  as  in  England. 

For  some  years  after  his  election  into  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr. 
Roberts's  pictures  in  the  exhibitions  of  that  body  chiefly  consisted  of 
'subjects  collected  in  his  Eastern  tour.  Among  the  more  noticeable 
ones  a  few  may  be  mentioned : — *  The  Outer  Court  of  the  Temple  at 
Edfou  in  Upper  Egypt;*  'Statues  of  the  Vocal  Memnon  on  the 
iPlain  of  Thebes,'  and  'The  Greek  Church  of  the  Holy  Nativity  at 
.Bethlehem,  taken  during  the  Resort  of  Pilgrims  at  Eaater,'  1840; 
I'The  Temple  of  Denderah,'  and  'Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of 
tOUves,'  1841;  'Thebes,  looking  across  the  Great  Hall,'  'Petra,' 
land  'Interior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Miguel,  Xercy,  Spain,'  1842; 
I'  Qatevray  of  the  Qreat  Temple  at  Baalbec,'  '  Ruins  on  tiie  Island  of 
•Philoe,'  and  'Entrance  to  the  Crypt— Roslin  Chapel,' 1848;  'Pyra- 
jmids  of  Ghiaeh,' '  Chapel  of  Jean  at  Caen,  Normandy,'  1844.  In  1845 
ihe  exhibited  only  two  pictures,  but  they  were  large  in  size  and 
•ambitious  in  character — 'Ruins  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Eamak, 
•looking  towards  the  Lybian  Hills — sunset;'  and  'Jerusalem  from 
:the  South-East — the  Mount  of  Olivea ; '  both  works  of  much  grandeur 
•of  style.  Not  to  follow  his  course  too  minutely — and  to  enumerate 
leven  the  leading  pictures  of  so  prolific  an  artist  would  require  more 
ispace  than  can  be  spared  here— it  may  sufEice  to  add  that  1848  was 
idistinguished  by  his  '  Chancel  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St  Paul, 
.'Antwerp,'  painted  for  Mr.  Vernon,  and  now  with  the  rest  of  that 
'gentleman's  collection  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  that  since  that 
'.time  ecclesiastical  interiors,  with  the  picturesque  features  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship  as  seen  in  the  churches  and  cathedrals  of  the 
Continent,  have  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  productions 
of  his  pencil.  In  1849  was  exhibited  his  large  painting  of  'The 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem,',  which  has  since  been  copied  in  one  of  the 
largest  coloured  lithographs  yet  published.  In  1850-51  interiors  of 
Belgian  churches  were  his  most  characteristic  contributions;  from 
1852  to  1854  Vienna,  Verona,  and  Venice  were  chiefly  laid  under 
contribution ;  but  in  1858  also  appeared  '  The  Inauguration  of  the 
Exhibition  of  All  Nationa— painted  by  command  of  her  Majesty.' 
The  only  picture  in  1855  was  'Rome,'  but  it  was  one  of  his  largest 
^orks  in  point  of  size,  and  noblest  in  conception  and  execution.  The 
Imperial  city  was  seen  under  the  influence  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
the  whole  was  depicted  in  a  glow  of  deep  sombre  colour,  and  with  a 
simplicity  and  severity  of  style  which  admirably  accorded  with  the 
oharacter  of  the  scene.  His  pictures  exhibited  in  1856  were  more 
diversified  and  more  popular  in  character:  'Christmas  Day  in  St 
Peter^s  at  Rome,  1854;  *  St.  Peter's— looking  back  upon  Rome;' 
'Venice — Approach  to  the  Grand  Canal;'  'Itoly;'  and 'Monument 
to  Bartolomeo  Colleoni,  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice.' 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  with  how  much  industry  Mr. 
Roberta  has  gathered  the  materials  for  his  pictures,  and  how  much 
interest  they  derive  from  their  aubjects  as  well  as  from  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  treated.  But  their  interest  is  heightened  by  the 
characteristic  circumstances  with  which  the  artist  assooiatee  places 
which  most  painters  would  regard  as  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
attract  and  satisfy  the  spectator.  In  the  Egyptian  views  are  depicted 
the  halt  of  a  caravan,  moslems  in  their  hoiur  of  prayer,  or  some 
equally  striking  incident;  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  City  is  shown 
the  assembly  of  the  pilgrims  at  their  great  annual  gathering;  in  8ti 
Peter's  we  see  the  pope  in  all  the  pomp  of  the  most  imposing  cere- 
aaonial  of  the  Bomuh  Church;  and  all  this  is  done  bo  as  to  heighten 


the  general  efiect  of  the  scene,  whUe  the  main  subject  of  liie  piotuie 
still  retains  its  unimpaired  superiority.  As  a  painter  of  architeetursl 
interiors  Mr.  Roberta  is  confessedly  without  an  equal  among  Engliah 
{Monters,  and  admirable  as  are  some  of  his  Contmental  rivsls  in  this 
line  of  art,  we  know  of  none  who  attain  to  equal  splendour  of  effect 
along  with  equal  fidelity.  In  his  architectural  exteriors  and  more 
extensive  scenes  be  is  equally  atrikins,  but  in  them  we  may  still 
trace  the  influence  of  his  old  theatrics  training,  in  the  too  palpably 
artificial  and  conventional  arrangements  of  groups  or  sfaigle  figures, 
fiallen  colunms,  and  other  foreground  objeets  which  admit  of  strongly 
contrasted  points  of  light  and  shadow,  and  of  colour.  But  these  are 
trifling  failings  only  visible  periiaps  to  a  somewhat  captious  critic ; 
and  the  most  captions  maybe  well  content  to  leave  them  unquestioned 
in  his  admiration  of  the  artist's  great  technical  skill,  poetic  feeling^ 
fidelity  of  representation,  and  refined  tsste.    [See  Sufplem xnt.] 

ROBERTSON,  WILLIAM,  vras  the  son  of  a  clergyman  who  foe 
some  time  had  the  congregation  in  the  old  chapel  of  London  Wall, 
and  afterwards  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  where  Dr. 
Robertson  was  born  in  1721.  His  motiier  was  daughter  of  Pitcaim 
of  Dreghan.  In  1743  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Gladsmuir  in 
East  Lothian.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher,  and  ako  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  speakers  and  most  eminent  leaders  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  addition  to  his  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  he  applied  himself  to  historical  studies,  and  in  1759 
published  his  '  History  of  Scotland  during  the  Reigns  of  Mary  and  of 
King  James  VL  till  his  Accession  to  the  Crown  of  England,  with  a 
Review  of  the  Scottish  History  previous  to  that  Period,  and  an 
Appendix  containing  original  Papers,'  2  vols.  4to,  1759.  The  work 
was  veiy  well  received,  and  went  through  numerous  editions  in  the 
author^s  lifetime.  In  1761  Dr.  Robertson  was  made  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains,  and  in  1762  he  waa  appointed  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Two  years  after  he  was  made  historiographer  to  his 
Maj esty  for  Scotiand,  vrith  a  salary  of  2002.  In  1769  he  published  his 
'  History  of  Charles  V.'  in  8  vols.  4  to,  a  work  which  raised  his  repute^ 
tion  still  higher,  and  which,  from  the  general  interest  belonging  to  the 
subject,  was  very  popular;  it  was  immediately  translated  into  seversl 
languages.  The  introductory  part  consists  of  an  able,  though  supe^ 
fidal,  sketch  of  the  political  and  social  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  Charies  V.,  a  most  important  period  which  forms 
the  connection  between  the  middle  ages  and  the  history  of  modem 
European  society  and  politics.  This  part  of  the  work  has  been  much 
admired  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  views,  for  cleamesa  of  expo- 
sition and  graphic  power;  but  its  aweeping  statements  must  often  be 
received  with  considerable  caution.  The  narrative  of  the  reign  and  sge 
of  Charles  is  Robertson's  master-piece.  For  his  '  History  of  America,' 
2  vols.  4to,  1777,  Robertson  obtained,  through  several  friends,  much 
valuable  information  from  the  Spanish  and  other  archives.  In  1785 
he  published  some  valuable  '  Ad^tiona  and  Corrections  to  the  former 
Editions  of  the  History  of  Scotland.' 

His  celebrity  as  an  author,  and  the  powers  which  he  displayed  as  a 
party  chief  in  the  Church,  where  his  infiuence  was  unbounded,  pive 
rise  to  a  proposition  from  the  court,  at  the  end  of  Qeorge  IL's  reign, 
having  for  its  object  his  promotion  to  the  dignities  of  the  English 
Church.  This  (says  his  biographer,  Dugald  Stewart)  met  with  snch  a 
repulse  as  effectually  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  attempt 

In  1791  Dr.  Robertson  published  an  '  Historical  Diaquisition  con- 
cerning the  Knowledge  which  the  Antients  had  of  India,  and  the 
Progress  of  Trade  with  that  Country  previous  to  the  Diacovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hopa'  This  agreeable  and  well  written  essay  is  now 
nearly  superseded  by  more  recent  works. 

Dr.  Robertson  died  at  Grange  House,  near  Edinbui^h,  Junell,  1793. 
He  is  jusUy  reckoned  among  the  best  British  historical  writers.  His 
stylo  is  easy  and  fiowingj  his  language  correct,  his  tone  phUosophio, 
his  opinions  are  enlightened  and  sober,  and  his  expressions  temperate. 
But  he  was  too  apt  to  be  satisfied  with  secondary  and  common-place 
authorities,  and  to  put  off  or  evade  original  investigation,  while  it 
must  be  owned  that  in  his  fondness  for  generalising,  and  for  heightening 
effect,  he  sometimes  makes  statements  and  describes  incidents  which 
are  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  authorities  he  cites.  Hume,  who  was 
his  intimate  friend  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  opinions, 
greaUy  extolled  Robertson's  '  History  of  Scotland,'  and  Gibbon  has 
borne  ample  testimony  both  to  his  accuracy  and  his  style. 

The  works  of  Robertson  were  published  together  in  French, '  (Euvres 
completes  de  W.  Robertson,  pr^M^es  d'une  Notice  par  J.  A.  C.  Buchot,' 
2  vol&  krge  8vo,  Paris,  1887.  Mr.  Prescott  has  lately  published  a  new 
edition  of  Robertson's  *iHistory  of  Charles  V.,'  vrith  notes  and  a  supple- 
ment, embodying  much  important  matter  which  has  come  to  light 
since  Robertson's  death. 

ROBEKVAL,  a  French  mathematician,  whose  proper  name  was 
GILES  PERSONIER.  He  was  bom  in  1602,  at  a  place  called  Rober- 
val  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais ;  and  having  completed  an  extensive 
course  of  study,  he  went,  in  1627,  to  Paris,  where  he  connected  him- 
self with  P^re  Mersenne  and  other  learned  men  of  the  age,  among 
whom  his  talents  soon  acquired  for  him  considerable  ntputation.  He 
was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  college  of  Uervais,  which 
had  been  founded  by  Ramus  at  Paris^  and,  together  with  this  appoint- 
ment, he  was  allowed  to  hpid,  after  the  death  of  Morin,  the  chair  of 
mathematics  at  the  college  of  Franoct 
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Tbe  'Method  of  IndiTiribles,'  which  forms  a  link  between  the 
ancient  geooietrjr  and  the  fluzionary  or  differential  oalculiu,  had  been 
(1635)  aoade  pubtio  in  Italy  by  Cavalleri,  who  is  always  considered  as 
its  inventor.  In  a  letter  to  Torrioelli  however  <1644),  Roberval  states 
that  he  himself  had  long  before  that  time  discorered  a  similar  method 
of  inveetigating  propositions ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  kept  his  processes  to 
himself,  in  orfler  that  he  might  have  a  superiority  over  his  rivals  in 
aolving  such  problems  as  were  proposed  to  them.  The  statement  may 
be  correct ;  but  if  so,  it  happened  that  the  Frenoh  mathematiciaD,  by 
his  reserve,  like  many  others  in  similar  drcomstanoes,  lost  the  honour 
wbicti  he  might  have  obtained ;  a  just  punishment,  observes  Montucla, 
for  those  who,  from  such  unworthy  motives,  make  a  mysteiy  of  their 
discoveriesi  At  the  end  of  the  treatise  of  Roberval  on  this  subject^ 
there  is  explained  a  method  of  finding  the  areas  of  spaces  com- 
prehended between  curve-lines  of  indefinite  lengUi,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  credit  of  the  discovery  is  due  to  him,  though  it  is  right  to  observe 
that  the  investigation  of  such  areas  had  been  made  in  England  by 
James  Gregory  and  Dr.  Barrow  before  the  publieation  of  Roberval's 
work.  Carves  with  infinite  branches,  and  which  admit  of  an  ezpres- 
aion  for  the  area  between  them,  were  called  Robervalliaa  lines  by 
TorrioellL 

Roberval  disooveredan  ingenious  method  of  determining  the  direction 
of  a  tangent  at  any  point  of  a  curve-line  by  the  rule  for  the  composi- 
tion of  forces  or  motions;  but  he  applied  it  only  to  the  conic  sections 
in  which  the  component  forces  are  supposed  to  act  in  the  directions 
of  lines  drawn  from  the  point  in  the  curve  to  the  fooL  It  appears 
that  Torrioelli  laid  claim  to  the  first  disoovery  of  the  method,  which 
he  asserts  that  he  had  made  in  1644 ;  but  Roberval  states,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Italian  philosopher,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  it  in  1636,  and 
that  in  1640  he  had  communicated  it  to  Format. 

Aa  early  as  the  year  1616,  P.  Menenne  suggested  the  idea  of  tbe 
cycloid,  and  having  made  some  fruitless  attempts  to  find  its  area,  he 
proposed  tbe  subject  to  Roberval  in  1628 ;  tiie  latter,  not  succeeding 
immediately,  abandoned  the  research,  and  apparently  thought  nothing 
of  it  during  about  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Uie  question 
being  revived,  he  resumed  the  inquiry  with  the  advantage  of  greater 
experience,  and  fortunately  discovered  a  method  by  which  the  area 
might  be  determined.  Descartes  afterwards  proposed  to  Roberval 
and  Permat  to  determine  the  positiDn  of  a  tangent  to  tiie  cydoid,  and 
Fermat  soon  resolved  the  problem,  but  Roberval  appears  to  have  failed, 
or  to  have  sueceeded  with  difficulty,  and  only  after  many  trials.  He 
Bubaequently  however  discovered  the  rules  for  finding  the  volumes  of 
the  solids  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  peloid  about  its  base  and 
about  its  axia. 

In  1646,  Descartes,  Roberval,  and  Huyghens  attempted  at  the  same 
time  to  investigate  the  dorution  of  the  osoillatioDs  made  by  planes 
and  solids  moving  about  an  axis;  and  here  Roberval  appears  to  have 
been  more  sueoessfol  than  his  competitors,  though  the  state  of  science 
was  not  then  sufficiently  advanced  to  alloW  anv  of  them  to  attain  a 
aolutioii  which  should  be  applicable  to  every  kind  of  vibrating  body. 

Kone  of  Roberval's  works  were  printed  during  his  life,  except  a 
treatise  on  Statics,  which  was  inserted  by  Mersenne  in  his  '  Harmonie 
Universellei'  The  others  were  published  by  his  friend  the  Abb^ 
Galois,  in  1693,  among  the  mathematical  and  physioal  works  in  the 
old  '  M^nu>ireB'  of  the  Academy  of  Sdenoes.  These  relate  chiefly  to 
the  Buljecti  above  mentioned,  and  include  a  treatise  on  the  'Recogni- 
tion and  Construction  of  Equations,'  a  work  of  little  utility,  since  it 
IS  formed  agreeably  to  the  ideas  of  Descartes  and  Ferma^  and  is 
expressed  in  the  language  and  notation  of  Vieta.  Among  them  also 
is  an  account  of  a  new  kind  of  balanoe  (a  sort  of  steelyard)  which 
Roberval  had  invented,  and  whidi  was  tiiought  to  be  useful  in  finding 
the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air. 

Roberval,  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  appears  among  the  opponents 
of  Deacartea  in  matters  relating  to  algebra :  he  is  said  to  have  made 
some  objections  to  the  theorems  of  his  countryman  in  the  construction 
of  equations  and  concerning  the  nature  of  the  roots ;  but  the  objectioDs 
are  without  foundation,  and  serve  only  to  expose  Ms  own  jealousy  and 
obstuuM^. 

To  Roberval  is  ascribed  the  reply,  ^  Qu'est  ce  quo  oela  prouvel " 
when,  having  been  present  at  the  representation  of  a  tragedy,  some 
one  asked  whathnpreasion  it  had  made  on  him.  The  story  is  perhaps 
nntme;  but  such  a  drcomstance  is  not  improbablei,  since,  in  those 
day%  science  was  profoundly  studied,  and  the  mathematicians  were  so 
oompletely  absorbed  in  their  pursuits,  that  they  bad  little  time  to 
spare  for  other  subjeota  It  is  said  that  Roberval  could  never  express 
his  ideas  with  deamess  and  prednon,  and  certainly  readers  well 
acquainted  with  the  andent  methods  of  investigation,  can  with  diffi- 
cult foUow  him  in  his  tedious  demonstrations.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sdenoes  when  the  latter  was  formed 
a6«5),  and  he  died  October  27, 1676. 

BOfiESPISBRB,  FBAN90IS-MAXIMILIEN-J0SEPH1SID0RE, 
was  bom  at  Arras  in  1769.  His  father,  a  provincial  advocate  of  no 
reputation,  quitted  France  dtttiog  the  infancy  of  his  children,  who 
were  not  long  afterwards  left  in  a  desolate  condition  by  the  death  of 
their  mother.  VnnqoiM  Msximilien  was  the  eldest,  and  Augustin  Bon 
JToioph  the  second  son;  the  third  child  was  a  daughter.  Augustin 
imltitod  Us  brother,  and  perished  with  him;  the  daughter  lived  m 
g^mpsotaUttty,  and  bsoameft  pensioner  of  the  states 


Through  the  kindness  of  the  bishop  of  Arras,  Robespierre  was  well 
educated  at  Paris.  He  studied  j  urisprudence ;  and  having  Mtuxned  to 
his  native  town,  followed  his  fiather's  profesdon,  in  whidi  he  gained 
some  reputation.  By  his  legal  talents  and  his  dtuation  as  preddent 
of  the  academy  at  Arras,  he  obtahied  an  influence,  through  which,  on 
the  summoning  of  the  States-General  in  1789,  he  was  elected  a  deputy 
of  the  tisrs-^tat.  No  sooner  was  he  elected  than  he  went  to  Ver- 
sailles to  enter  on  his  duties.  Within  the  Assembly,  for  several  months 
after  its  meeting,  he  was  of  little  importance;  without  its  doors,  he 
graduallv  gained  authority  by  gathering  idlers  and  adventurers  round 
him  in  the  coffee>houses,  and  haranguing  them  on  liberty  and  equality. 
It  was  by  dexterity  of  address,  and  the  coincidence  or  adaptation  of 
the  opinions  which  he  expressed,  to  those  of  his  low,  discontented, 
and  exdted  hearers,  that  this  authority  was  raised.  He  had  no 
phydcal  advantages  to  assist  him  :  he  was  a  short  insigniflcant-looking 
man ;  his  features  were  small,  his  complexion  was  pale,  his  face  deeply 
marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  his  voice  harsh,  shrill,  and  disagreeable. 
Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  he  increased  in  popular  estima- 
tion. It  was  on  the  17th  of  June  1789,  that  he  delivered  his  first 
speech  in  the  Assembly.  From  that  time  he  daily  threw  aside  more 
and  more  of  the  backwardness  and  reserve  that  he  had  hitherto  main- 
tained :  he  clearly  saw  that  the  weakness  and  want  of  energy  in  the 
government  were  so  great,  that  he  might  with  safety  assert  in  the 
National  Assembly  the  most  violent  democratic  opinions  and  throw 
the  populace  into  excitement.  His  importance  in  the  Assembly  was 
in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  prominent  part  which  he  played 
in  the  Jacobin  Club.  Tbii  club  already  contained  so  mauy  members, 
that  the  large  church  in  which  its  meetings  were  held,  was  continually 
filled,  and  it  had  corresponding  affiliated  societies  throughout  the 
provinces,  which  disseminated  its  revolutionary  views  and  projects, 
and  rendered  its  power  most  formidable.  Here  was  Robespierre's 
prindpal  scene  of  action ;  here  he  decried  every  attribute  of  monarcby, 
and  denounced  those  who  would  control  the  people,  as  conspirators 
against  their  country.  Robespierre  laid  down  this  principle,  that 
'*  France  must  be  revolutionised,"  and  for  this  object  he  laboured  with 
a  determination  which  his  opponents  could  find  no  means  of  diminiBh- 
ing.  It  was  certain  that  he  could  not  be  tampered  with ;  and  the 
Jacobin  newspapers,  daily  overfiowing  with  his  praises,  sumamed  him 
**  The  Incorruptible.''  His  exdosion  from  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
to  which  he  was  rendered  ineligible  by  a  vote  in  which  he  himself  had 
joined,  enabled  him  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  energies  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Jacobin  Club.  The  violence  of  the  club  had  somewhat 
diminished,  but  its  power  was  increased  by  the  enrolment  of  many 
of  the  muxddpal  officers,  who  could  carry  out  its  projects  by  their 
authority.    At  this  time  he  was  named  Public  Accuser. 

When  the  attack  was  made  upon  the  Tuileries  (Aug.  10,  1792), 
Robespierre  wss  not  present;  and  for  three  days  afterwaids  hefoisook 
the  club  and  remained  in  seclurion.  It  was  his  custom  neitber  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  great  overt  acts  of  massacre  or  rebellion,  nor  to 
appear  immediately  after  their  commisdon;  but  rather  to  pause 
a  while,  that  he  might  see  by  what  means  they  might  best  be  turned  to 
the  promotion  of  his  political  objects  and  the  increase  of  his  own 
popularity.  It  was  with  joy  that  he  saw  the  National  Assembly 
suspend  the  royal  authority  and  call  upon  the  nation  to  elect  a  con- 
vention which  should  determine  on  a  new  form  of  government  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Convention ;  and  on  its  opening  (Sept  21, 
1792),  seated  himself  on  the  '  montagne,'  or  higher  part  of  the  room, 
occupied  by  the  most  violent,  which  was  also  rapidly  becoming  tbe 
most  powenol  party.  It  was  now  that  Robespierre  first  appeared  in 
the  foremost  rank,  which  comprised  the  most  powerful  men :  until 
now,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  he  had  had  superiors  even  in  his 
own  party; — in  the  days  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  well-known 
leaders  of  the  time ;  during  the  continuance  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, Brissot  and  P^thion ;  and  on  the  10th  of  August,  Danton.  In 
the  first  assembly  he  could  attract  notice  only  by  the  profession  of 
extravagant  opinions ;  during  the  second  he  became  more  moderate, 
because  his  rivals  were  innovators;  and  he  maintained  peace  before 
the  Jacobins,  because  his  rivals  called  for  war.  Now,  as  we  have  said, 
he  was  in  the  first  rank,  and  his  chief  aim  was  to  annihilate  the 
Qirondins,  who  hoped,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  eminence  he  had 
attained  was  insecure  as  wdl  as  high,  and  that  he  might  be  overthrown 
himself.  Borbaroux,  Rebecqui,  and  Louvet  dared  to  accuse  him  of 
seeking  to  be  dictator.  But  the  time  had  not  come  for  accosations  to 
be  successful ;  the  tide  of  his  popularity  had  not  turned.  He  demanded 
time  to  prepure  lus  defence,  and  absented  himself  for  eight  days  both 
fi:om  the  Convention  and  the  Jacobin  Club.  During  this  absence  the 
Jacobins  protested  his  innocence  and  intimidated  his  accusers,  the  ex- 
citement in  the  Convention  subsided,  and  on  his  re-appearance  he  was 
triumphantly  exculpated. 

At  this  time  the  kioe  was  in  prison,  but  his  days  were  drawing  to  a 
dose.  Robespierre  vehemently  combated  those,  who  either  asserted 
the  neoesdty  of  a  trial  or  declared  the  king  inviolable :  he  demanded 
that  he  should  be  beheaded  at  once,  and  promoted  unscrupuloudy  the 
execution  of  his  whole  fiunily.  The  death  of  the  king  augmented  both 
party  strife  and  private  bitterness ;  each  faction  and  each  leader  had 
some  rival  to  destroy.  The  Montagnards  struggled  with  tbe  Girondins 
for  supremacy,  gained  their  end,  and  massacred  their  opponents.  The 
Umgdom  waa  chiefly  governed  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  of 
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which  Robespierre,  CouthoD,  and  St.  Juat  became  the  triamvirate. 
Their  schemes  for  a  moral  regeneration  will  be  found  in  all  the  his- 
tories of  the  timeiy  and  also  an  aoooant  of  Robespierre's  presidency  at 
the  great  public  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  This 
took  place  when  his  career  was  nearly  run,  when  there  were  divisions 
in  the  Montague,  where  he  had  lost  the  support  of  many  who,  though 
they  had  been  rivals,  bad  been  likewise  powerful  allies,  when  Maiat 
had  been  assassinated,  when  lie  had  sanctioned  the  execution  of 
F^thion  and  Danton  and  Desmoulins,  when  he  had  put  a  countless 
host  of  victims  to  death,  and  raised  a  proportionate  number  of  enemies. 
In  July  1794,  his  adversaries  became  too  strong  for  him :  Billaud- 
Yarennes,  one  of  his  own  party,  jointly  with  the  remnant  of  the 
Dantonists,  who  still  were  furious  because  of  the  execution  of  their 
leader,  accused  Robespierre  of  seekiug  his  own  aggrandisement  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  colleagues.  In  vain  Robespierre  retired,  in  vain  he  took 
forty  days  to  prepare  his  defence,  in  vain  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
refute  their  charges.  After  a  scene  of  frightful  excitement,  he  was 
condemned  to  death,  his  brother,  Couthon,  St.  Just,  and  Lebas  being 
included  in  the  same  condemnation.  Robespierre  was  separated  from 
the  other  prisoners,  and  led  to  the  gaol  at  the  Luxembouig.  Here 
accident  gave  hun  a  ehance  of  escape.  The  gaoler,  who  was  his  friend, 
released  him ;  he  marched  against  the  Convention  with  a  number  of 
soldiers  and  partisans,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  might  have  re- 
established his  power,  if  he  had  possessed  courage,  and  his  allies' 
dexterity.  As  it  was,  he  was  again  seized,  and  having  blown  his  jaw 
to  pieces,  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  himself,  was  dragged 
groaning  to  the  guillotiae,  amidst  the  taunts  and  acclamations  of  the 
people,  July  28,  1794. 

The  characters  of  few  men  have  been  more  deservedly  decried  than 
that  of  Robespierre.  He  was  totally  without  any  great  quidity ;  he 
was  cowardly,  cruel,  and  vain ;  but  he  was  circumspect^  self-relianty 
and  determined,  and  above  all  he  was  honest  in  his  efforts  for  the 
democratic  cause,  he  never  sought  money,  and  he  well  deserved  the 
name  of  '  Incorruptible.'  He  long  depended  on  his  sister  for  support^ 
and  died  worth  fifty  francs.  The  powers  of  his  mind,  his  judgment, 
and  his  oratory  have  been  frequently  underrated ;  he  must  have  been 
at  least  plausibly  eloquent ;  ne  chose  with  adroitness  the  topics  upon 
which  he  spoke ;  he  was  acute,  and  had  considerable  foresight.  But  on 
the  whole,  his  low  and  vile  qualities  so  greatly  predominated,  that  he 
was  not  only  the  terror  of  the  monarchical  and  aristocratio  party,  but 
be  likewise  injured  the  democratic  cause,  for  he  was  guilty  of  no  small 
portion  of  that  violeooe  and  cruelty  which  rendered  a  reaction  inevi- 
table. 

ROBIN  HOOD,  a  personage  very  famous  in  our  popular  poetry. 
According  to  what  until  within  these  few  years  may  be  taken  as  the 
received  view,  he  was  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
The  epitaph,  which  was  said  to  have  been  found  inscribed  on  his  tomb- 
stone near  the  nunnery  of  Eirklees  in  Yorkshire^  and  first  printed  in 
Thoreeby's  '  Duoatus  LeodensiB'  (1714),  makes  him  to  have  died  "  24 
Kal  Dekembris*'  (perhaps  meaning  the  24th  of  December)  1247. 
Other  copies  have  "  14  Kal.  Dekembris,"  which  would  be  properly  the 
18th  of  November.  But  this  pretended  epitaph  is  now  genendly 
regarded  as  a  mere  fabrication.  The  Robin  Hood  of  the  ballads  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  distinguished  in  his  time  of  those 
numerous  outlaws  who  under  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  early 
Norman  kings  lived  in  bands  in  all  the  great  forests,  and  combined  a 
sort  of  championship  of  the  cause  of  the  old  national  independenoe 
with  the  practice  of  deer-shooting  and  robbery.  The  chief  residence 
of  Robin  Hood  and  his  follower?,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  forest  of 
Shirewood,  or  Sherwood,  in  Nottinghamshire ;  but  be  is  said  to  have 
also  frequented  Barnsdale  in  Yorkshire,  and,  according  to  some 
accountP,  Flumpton  Park  in  Cumberland.  "  The  said  Robert^"  says 
Stow,  "entertained  an  hundred  tall  men  and  good  arohers  with  such 
spoils  and  thefts  as  he  got^  upon  whom  four  hundred  (were  they 
never  so  strong)  durst  not  give  the  onset  He  suflered  no  woman  to 
be  oppressed,  violated,  or  otherwise  molested;  poor  men's  goods  he 
spared,  abundantly  relieving  them  with  that  which  by  theft  he  got 
from  abbeys  and  the  houses  of  rich  carles :  whom  Major  (the  Scottish 
historian)  blameth  for  his  rapine  and  theft;  but  of  all  thieves  he 
affirmeth  him  to  be  the  prince,  and  the  most  gentle  thief^"  He  seems 
to  have  been  as  famous  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
honourable  mention  made  of  him  both  by  Major  and  by  his  predecessor 
Fordun.  "  The  personal  courage  of  this  oelebrated  ouUaw,"  Bishop 
Percy  observes,  "  his  skill  in  archery,  his  humanity,  and  especially  his 
levelling  principle  of  taking  from  the  rich  and  giving  to  the  poor,  have 
in  all  ages  rendered  him  the  favourite  of  the  common  people.'*  His 
exploits  appear  to  have  been  a  common  subject  of  popular  song  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Edward  IIL,  though  most  of  the  numerous 
ballads  still  extant  in  which  be  is  celebrated  are  probably  of  more 
recent  origin,  and,  at  least  in  the  shape  in  which  we  now  possess  them, 
are  certainly  comparatively  modem.  The  'Lytel  Geste  of  Robin 
Hood '  was  printed  by  Winkyn  de  Worde  abqut  1495.  Of  these  pieces 
a  complete  collection  was  published  by  Ritson  under  the  title  of « Robin 
Hood,  a  Collection  of  all  the  Ancient  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads  now 
extents  reUting  to  that  oelebrated  English  Outlaw,'  8vo,  London,  1795. 
Prefixed  to  this  collection  are  'Historical  Anecdotes'  of  the  life  of  Robin 
Hood,  which  consist  of  an  accumulation  of  all  the  notices  respecting 
the  outlaw  that  the  compiler's  reading  had  discovered  m  manuscripts 


or  printed  books.  It  cannot  be  said  however  that  much,  or  indeed 
anything,  was  added  to  the  real  &ots  of  his  history  by  this  investigation, 
if  it  deserve  that  name.  Nothing  can  be  more  uncritical  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  writer  jumblm  together  all  sorts  of  relatioas  about 
his  hero,  and  builds  his  chief  conclusions  on  the  most  unauthoritative 
testimonies.  A  source  of  information  upon  which  he  greatly  lelies  is 
a  manuscript  in  the  Sloane  Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  whidi 
as  evidence  really  cannot  be  considered  to  be  entitled  to  more  regard 
than  any  other  of  the  various  traditionary  histories  of  Robin  Hood ; 
all  of  which,  as  well  as  it^  have  indisputably  been  put  together  some 
centuries  after  the  date  of  the  events  which  they  profess  to  detail 
But  even  this  manuscript  does  not  contain  what  Bitson  solemnly  sets 
down  as  an  established  fact  in  his  opening  paragraph,  that  Robin  Hood*s 
true  name  was  Robert  Fiti-ooth,  and  that  he  faaid  some  claim  by  descent 
to  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon.  It  is  true  he  is  styled  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon on  the  epitaph  already  mentioned,  and  some  of  the  old  Latin 
du'oniclers  speak  of  him  as  of  noble  lineage ;  but  the  epitaph,  as  we 
have  said,  is  evidently  a  fabrication,  and  the  account  here  gravely 
given  of  his  name  and  genealogy  is  founded  upon  nothing  better  than  a 
pedigree  drawn  out  by  Stukeley,  and  published  in  the  *  Palsbog^phia 
Britannica,'  No.  2  (1746),  which  appears  to  be  a  mere  joke  of  that 
antiquary,  or  more  probably  was  palmed  upon  him  by  some  unscru- 
pulous aoquaintaace — a  kind  of  trick  to  whi'^h  his  notorious  credulity 
made  him  peculiarly  liable.  At  any  rate  the  genealogy  is  as  wholly 
unsupported  by  any  sort  of  evidence  as  any  pedigree  in  the  Greek  or 
Roman  mythology.  The  ballads  about  Robin  Hood  usually  describe 
him  as  a  yeoman.  One  of  these  ballads  tells  us  that  he  was  bom  in 
the  town  of  Looksley,  or  Laxley,  in  Nottinghamshire ;  and  such  is  also 
the  account  of  the  Sloane  manuscript,  which  moreover  assigns  his  birth 
to  about  the  year  1160.  Ritson  therefore  sets  down  this  as  an  ascer- 
tained fact ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  admits  that  no  place  so  named 
is  now  known  either  in  Nottinghamshire  or  Yorkshire.  Of  Robin 
Hood's  followers  the  most  oelebrated  were — Little  John  (whose  sur- 
name is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  Nailer) ;  his  chaplain,  called 
Friar  Tuck,  whom  some  will  have  to  have  been  a  real  monk ;  and  his 
muramour,  named  Marian.  Tlus  famous  outlaw  and  archer  appears  to 
have  been  subsequent  in  date  to  his  countrymen  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of 
the  dough,  and  William  of  Cloudesly,  who  haunted  Eaglewood  Forest, 
near  Carlisle,  and  whose  exploits,  of  the  same  description  vrith  his, 
have  been  also  a  favourite  theme  of  our  ballad  minstrelsy. 

Much  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  history  of  RoUn  Hood  since 
the  publication  of  Thierry's  '  Histoire  de  la  Conqudte  de  I'Angleterre 
par  les  Normands,'  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  Robin  Hood  was  in 
tmth  the  chief  of  one  of  the  last  remaining  bands  of  Saxons  who,  after 
the  conquest  had  taken  voluntarily  to  the  woods,  and  there,  preserving 
a  sort  of  military  organisation,  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  a 
state  of  continual  hostility  against  their  Norman  enemies ;  that  Robin, 
by  his  superior  skill  and  generous  character,  had  come  to  be  the  hero 
of  the  serfs  and  the  poor — in  other  words,  of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon 
race ;  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Richard  L,  who  was  actually 
induced  to  visit  Sherwood  Forest  by  the  fame  of  the  outlaw.  The  theory 
of  M.  Thierry  was  received  with  some  favour;  but  further  investigation 
has  led  to  wide  differences  of  opinion.    A  writer  in  the  <  Westminster 
Review '  for  February  1840,  endeavoured  to  show  that  Robm  Hood 
was  really  one  of  the  adherents  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  that,  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  his  followers  who  were  reduced  to  extremities  after 
the  battle  of  Evesham  he  took  to  the  woods,  and  there  led  the  life 
described.    This  like  the  former  theory  found  adherents,  but  it  is, 
'  like  it,  very  difficult  to  harmonise  with  the  whole  of  the  known  facts. 
Widely  different  is  another  opinion,  the  first  suggestion  of  which  is 
due  to  Germany,  whence  has  come  so  many  fatal  blows  to  the  heroes 
of  popular  history.    In  his  '  Deutsche  My  thologie,'  Grimm  pointed  out 
certain  coincidences  between  the  English  Robin  Hood  and  the  Robin 
Goodfellow,  Knecht  Rupreoht,  &c.,  of  the  Germans ;  and,  following 
out  the  hint,  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  '  Essays  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
Literature,  Popular  Superstitions,  and  History  of  England  in  the 
Middle  Ages,' Mr.  Thomas  Wright  has  sought  to  resolve  our 'good 
yeoman'  into  a  mere  m^th,  "one  among  the  personages  of  the  early 
mythology  of  the  Teutonic  peoples,"  and  about  whom  the  popular 
stories  and  fandes  have  accumulated.    But  the  personality  of  Robin 
has  found  a  stout  champion  in  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  the  well- 
known  antiquary,  who  has,  in  a  learned  and  daborate  dissertattoni 
not  only  sought  to  restore  the  belief  that  he  was  really  "an  ouUaw 
living  in  the  woods  and  gaining  a  precarious  subsistenoe  there^"  him- 
self uncommonly  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  "  and  at  the  head  of  a 
company  of  persons  who  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief; "  and  that 
**  the  whole  system  of  the  Robin  Hood  cycle  rests  upon  a  basis  of  fact 
and  reality,  some  part  of  it  capable  of  being  brought  into  light  as 
proved  facti^  and  other  parts  as  being  placed  among  those  occurrences 
which  are  invested  with  more  or  less  probabiU^  when  looked  at 
through  the  nusts  which  necessarily  render  obscure  the  minor  tran- 
sactions of  periods  BO  remote,  and  compel  us  to  be  content  with 
having  approximated  to  the  true  knowledge  of  them,"  but  further 
brings  evidence  to  show  that  he  has  actually  been  aUe  to  identify  the 
popular  hero  with  one  Robert  Hood,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  Conit 
Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Wakefield  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  r^ga  of 
Edward  IL    He  even  goee  so  far  as  to  place  the  birth  of  liohin  aood 
between  12S5  and  1205 ;  and  thinks  that  he  took  to  the  forests  of 
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Banadale  and  Sherwood  after  the  fall  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and 
remained  there  in  the  first  instance  from  about  April  1S22  to  December 
1323,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  Edward  IL,  but  tiring  of  the 
constraints  of  a  court  life,  at  the  end  of  a  year  returned  to  the  woods 
as  described  in  the  ballada.  Mr.  Hunter^s  disquisition  is  a  very 
curioua  one,  and  well  deserves  the  perusal  of  those  who  may  take  an 
interest  in  "bold  Robin :  *'  it  forms  No.  IT.  of  his  *  Critical  and  His- 
torical Tracts '  (1852).  The  best  as  well  aa  the  most  recent  edition  of 
the  '  Lytell  Qeate  of  Rob'm  Hood/  and  the  other  Robin  Hood  Ballada 
is  that  of  Hr.  J.  M.  Gutch,  2  vols.,  8vo,  1847. 

ROBINS,  BENJAMIN,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  artillerist, 
was  bom  at  Bath,  in  1707,  of  parents  who  were  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  in  such  humble  circumstances  as  to  be  unable  to  give 
their  son  the  benefits  of  a  learned  education.  By  the  aid  however  of 
some  occasional  instruction  and  a  mind  by  nature  formed  to  compre- 
hend readily  the  processes  of  mathematical  investigation,  he  early 
attained  to  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the  pure  sciences ;  and,  as  the 
best  means  of  being  enabled  to  prosecute  his  favourite  studies,  he 
determined  to  establiah  himself  in  London  as  a  private  teacher.  Some 
specimens  of  his  skill  in  the  solution  of  problems  having  been  forwarded 
to  Dr.  Pemberton,  that  learned  mathematician  conceived  so  favourable 
an  opinion  of  his  abilities  as  to  encourage  him  in  his  design ;  and 
accordingly,  about  the  year  1725,  Mr.  Robins  came  to  town,  in  the  garb 
and  professing  the  doctrines  of  a  Quaker.  The  former,  after  a  time, 
he  exchanged  for  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  countiy. 

In  the  metropolis,  and  apparently  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  which 
his  employment  as  a  teacher  afforded,  Mr.  Robins  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  modem  languages,  and  diligently  cultivated  the 
higher  departments  of  science  by  reading  the  works  ot  the  andent  and 
the  best  modern  geometers ;  these  he  appears  to  have  mastered  without 
difficulty,  and  in  1727  he  distinguished  himself  by  writing  a  demon- 
stration, which  was  inserted  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for 
that  year,  of  the  eleventh  proposition  in  Newton's  treatise  on  quadra- 
tures. During  the  following  year  he  published,  in  a  work  entitled 
the  '  Present  State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,'  a  refutation  of  John 
Bernoulli's  treatise  on  the  measure  of  the  active  forces  of  bodies  in 
motion,  a  subject  which  had  been  proposed  as  a  prize  question  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  successfully  answered  by 
Madaurin.  The  foreign  mathematician  had  endeavoured  to  support 
the  hypothesis  of  Leibnits,  that  the  forces  are  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  Telocities  which  they  produce,  while  both  Maclaurin 
and  Robins  were  in  favour  of  the  origiual  opinion  of  Descartes,  that 
the  forces  are  proportional  to  the  velocities  simply. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Robins  began  to  make  those  experiments  for 
determiniog  the  resistance  of  the  air  against  military  projectiles, 
which  have  gained  for  him  eo  much  reputation.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  directed  the  enex^ies  of  his  mind  to  the  constmction  of  mills,  the 
building  of  bridges,  draining  marshes,  and  making  rivers  navigable ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  employed  in  carrying  such  works 
into  execution.  The  methods  of  fortifying  places  became  a  favourite 
study  with  Mr.  Robins^  and,  in  company  with  some  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, probably  his  pupils,  he  made  several  excursions  to  Flanders, 
where  he  had  opportunities  of  examining  on  the  ground  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  in  the  art 

In  1734,  the  celebrated  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  author  of  the 
'Treatise  on  Human  Knowledge,'  published  a  small  work  called  the 
'Analyst,'  in  which,  without  intending  to  deny  the  accoracy  of  the 
results,  it  is  attempted  to  be  shown  that  the  principles  of  fluxions,  as 
they  were  delivered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  are  not  founded  upon  strictly 
correct  reasoning,  inasmuch  as  it  is  assumed  that  the  ratio  between  two 
variable  quantities  may  have  a  finite  or  infinite  value  when  the  quan- 
tities are  nascent  or  evanescent;  that  is,  as  the  objector  supposes, 
when  both  quantities  become  zero.  The  objection  is  founded  on  a 
misunderstanding  of  tiie  subject,  for  by  the  term  nascent  or  evanescent 
is  meant,  not  that  each  quantity  is  nothings  but  that  both  are  infinitely 
small,  or  that  they  are  less  than  anything  assignable ;  in  which  case 
one  of  them  may,  notwithstanding,  exceed  the  other  in  magnitude  a 
finite  or  even  an  infinite  number  of  times.  The  talents  of  both 
Madaurin  and  Robins  were  employed  in  answering  the  objection ; 
and  for  this  purpose  Robins  published,  in  1785,  'A  Discourse  concem- 
ing  the  Certainty  of  Sir  I.  Newton's  Method  of  Fluxions,  and  of 
Prime  and  Ultimate  Ratios.'  It  is  easy  to  imagine  however  that  great 
difficulty  would  at  first  be  felt  in  admitting  a  prindple  so  di£^nt 
from  any  which  occurs  in  the  andent  geometry ;  and,  before  the  sub- 
ject was  set  at  rest»  Mr.  Robins  added  to  the  firsts  two  or  three  other 
diMouiaes  explanatory  of  the  calculus. 

In  1738  he  wrote  a  defence  of  Newton  ag^dnst  an  objection  on  the 
subject  of  the  sun's  parallax  which  occurs  in  a  note  at  the  end  of 
Baxter's  '  Matho ;'  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  published  some 
remarks  on  Euler^s  treatise  of  '  Motion,'  on  Sndth's  '  Opticsj,'  and  on 
Dr.  Jurin's  discourse  concerning  vision. 

Mr.  Robins's  prindpal  work,  entitied  '  New  Ptindples  of  Gunnery,' 
was  published  in  1742.  To  this  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  modem  fortification,  and  a  history  of  tiie  invention  of  gun- 
powder, with  a  statement  of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  towards 
a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  gunnery.  Having  then,  determined  the 
value  of  the  explosive  force  of  fired  gunpowder  and  the  effect  of  the 
beat  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  ou  that  force,  he  proceeds  to 


describe  the  ballistic  pendulum  which  he  had  invented,  with  tha 
manner  of  employing  it  in  determining  the  velodties  of  shot  when  the 
guns  are  charged  with  given  quantities  of  powder;  and  he  treats  at 
length  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  on  shot  and  shells  during  their  flighty 
a  subject  till  then  but  little  understood.  This  work  had  the  honour 
of  being  translated  into  German,  and  commented  on  by  the  learned 
Euler.  Some  of  the  opinions  advanced  in  it  being  questioned  by  the 
author  of  a  paper  in  the  '  Philoeophical  Transactions,'  Mr.  Robins  was 
induced  to  reply  to  the  objections,  and  to  give  several  dissertations  on 
the  experiments  made  by  order  of  the  Royal  Sodety  in  1746  and 
1747 ;  for  these  he  was  presented  with  the  annual  gold  medal.  A 
number  of  experiments  in  gunnery  subsequentiy  made  by  Mr.  Robins 
were,  after  his  death,  pubUshed  with  the  rest  of  his  mathematical 
works,  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and  the  collection,  which  makes  two  volumes 
8vo,  came  out  in  1761. 

Besides  the  pursuits  of  science,  Robins  appears  to  have  been  oooa- 
donally  occupied  with  subjects  of  a  political  nature.  A  convention 
which  had  been  made  with  the  king  of  Spain,  in  1738,  respecting  tha 
payment  of  certain  daims  made  by  British  merchants  in  eompensation 
for  the  seizure  of  their  ships  and  the  destruction  of  their  property  by 
the  subjects  of  that  monarch,  not  being  considered  satisfactoiy,  the 
opponents  of  the  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  made  it  the  ground  of 
aa  inquiry  into  his  conduct^  and  Robins  wrote  three  pamphlets  on  tha 
occasion.  These  gained  for  him  considerable  reputation,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  being  appointed,  to  manage  the 
inquiry,  he  was  chosen  its  secretary ;  he  did  not  however  hold  the 
post  long,  as  a  compromise  took  place  between  the  opposing  parties. 
About  ten  years  afterwards  (1749)  Mr.  Robins  wrote,  as  a  preface  to 
the  /Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Officers  on  their 
Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  Sir  John  Cope,'  an  apology  for  the  unsuc 
cesaful  issue  of  the  action  at  Preston  Pans  in  1745. 

Gi'eat  difference  of  opinion  exists  concerning  the  share  which  Mr. 
Robins  had  in  writing  the  account  of  Lord  Arson's  '  Voyage  round 
the  World '  (1740-1744).  The  work  was  cei-tainly  commenced  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Walter,  the  chaplain  of  the  Centurion,  who  was  .iu  that  ship 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  voyage ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
said  that  the  account  of  the  reverend  gentieman  consisted  chiefly  of 
matters  taken  verbatim  from  the  journals  of  the  naval  officers;  and 
that  Robins,  using  the  statement  of  coursesi,  barings,  distancss,  &a  as 
materials,  composed  the  introduction  and  many  of  the  dissertations  in 
the  body  of  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Robins 
was  consulted  only  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  plates,  and  that 
he  left  England  before  the  work  vras  published.  It  is  scarcdy  pro- 
bable that  a  dergvman  professing  to  write  tiie  history  of  such  a  voyage 
should  have  meidy  copied  a  sailor's  journal,  and  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  as  it  stood  in  the  first 
edition  came  from  his  pen ;  while,  vrith  equal  reason,  it  may  be 
allowed  that  Mr.  Robins  added  the  introduction  and  the  sdentific 
notices.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1748,  and  four  were  disposed 
of  in-  the  course  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Robins  was  offered  in  1749  his  choice  between  two  good  appoint- 
ments; the  fir«t^  to  go  to  Paiis.as  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
settling  the  boundaries  of  Acadia;  and  the  other,  to  be  engineer  in 
general  to  the  East  India  Company.  He  accepted  the  latter,  and 
departed  in  December  for  Madras,  where  he  arrived  in  Ju^  1750. 
His  intentions  were  to  put  the  fortifications  in  a  good  state  of  defence, 
and  he  had  actually  prepared  plans  for  the  purpose  when  he  was  taken 
ill  with  a  fever.  He  recovered  from  this  attack,  but  soon  afterwards 
fell  into  a  declining  state,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  July  1751,  at  the 
age  of  forty-four  years. 

He  left  behind  him  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  most  accurate 
mathematicians  of  his  age ;  and  the  Interest  which  ho  took  in  astronomy 
may  be  inferred  from  his  having  availed  himsdf  of  his  interest  with 
Lord  Anson  to  procure  a  new  mural  quadrant  for  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory at  Greenwich,  and  having  taken  with  him  to  India  a  set  of 
instruments  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  in  that  country. 
Dr.  Hutton  relates  that  in  1741  he  was  a  competitor  with  Mr.  MuUer 
for  the  Doet  of  professor  of  fortification  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
at  Woolwich ;  and  that  the  latter  succeeded  through  some  private 
interest  in  obtaining  the  appointments 

ROBINS^  or  ROBYNS,  JOHN,  an  English  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician, who  was  bom  in  Staffordshire,  about  the  dose  of  the  15th 
century  or  the  begmning  of  the  16th,  as  it  appears  he  was  enteied  a 
student  at  Oxford  in  1516,  and  educated  for  the  church.  In  manu- 
script (Digby,  148)  are  preserved  several  inedited  tracts  by  Robms, 
and  from  a  note  at  the  end  it  appears  that  he  was  of  Merton  Cdlege. 
It  seems  that,  in  common  with  many  others  of  that  oollege,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  sdences,  and  he  soon  made  such  a  progress, 
says  Wood,  in  'the  pleasant  studies  of  mathematics  and  astrology, 
that  he  became  the  ablest  person  in  his  time  for  those  studies,  not 
excepting  his  friend  Recorder'  whose  learning  was  more  generaL 
Having  taken  the  degree  of  baohdor  of  divinity  in  the  year  1631,  ho 
was  the  year  following  made  by  King  Henry  YIIL,  to  whom  he  was 
chaplain,  one  of  the  canons  of  his  ooll^  in  Oxford.  In  December 
1543  he  was  made  a  canon  of  Windsor,  and  afterwards  one  of  the 
chaplains  to  Queen  Mary,  who  highly  esteemed  him  for  his  learning. 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  August  1558,  and  was  buried  in  the  ofa^pd  of 
St.  Gooi-gp  at  Wiudsor.    He  left  behind  him  seveial  works  in  manui* 
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Bcript,  of  which  two,  '  De  CulmiDatione  StdUaruln  Fizai-um/  and  '  De 
Ortu  et  Ocoasu  Stellarnm  Fizamm,'  are  preserved  in  xnanascript 
(Digby,  148)  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  According  to  Wood,  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  also  poeeeBsed  three  other  tracts  by  Robyns,  -vix. :  1, 
'  Annotationea  Astrologies,'  lib.  iii.;  2,  <  Annotationes  Edwardi  VI. ; ' 
8, '  TraotatuB  de  Prognosticatione  per  Ecclipsin ; '  and  Wood  adds  that 
these  were  also  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  We  suspect  Wood  is  here  in 
error;  for  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Qeorge,  Earl  of  Bristol, 
Bold  by  auction  in  April  1680,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
we  find  an  account  of  several  manuscripts  aaid  formerly  to  have  be- 
longed to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  among  these  (No.  49)  is  '  Johannis 
Robyns  AnnoiationeB  Astrologicse.'  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Wood  may  have  taken  the  titles  from  the  catalogue  of  Thomas  Allen's 
library,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  came 
into  the  hands  of  Kenelm  Digby,  and  that  the  two  titles  of  '  Anno- 
lationes'  do  in  reality  belong  to  the  same  book.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  copy  of  this  work  of  Robyns's  is  now  iu  existence,  although 
there  are  Bonte  extracts  from  it  in  manuscript  (Bodl.  8467),  and  the 
loss  of  it  is  perhapB  not  much  to  be  regretted.  Wood  sligntly  refers 
to  a  book  by  JElobyns,  under  the  title  of  '  De  Portentosis  Cometis,'  but 
he  says  that  he  had  never  seen  a  copy.  Bale  however  mentions  having 
seen  one  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Westminster,  and  this  copy  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  Sherburne,  in  the  appendix  to  his  '  Manilius,' 
mentions  another  in  the  possession  of  Qale,  and  this  is  now  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,— 0.  ill.  We  find  also  that  there  is  still 
another  copy  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  manuscript,  No.  186.  The 
preface  to  this  latter  work,  which  is  partly  plagiarised  from  Cicero,  is 
printed  in  Halliwell's  '  Rara  Mathematica,'  pp.  48-54. 

♦ROBINSON,  REV.  EDWARD,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Southington, 
Conneoticui,  TJ.  S.,  in  1794.  He  studied  at  Hamilton  College  at 
Clinton  in  New  York,  where  he  graduated  in  1816,  and  subsequently 
became  teacher  of  Greek  and  mathematicB.  He  resigned  this  office  in 
1818,  and  in  1821  entered  the  theological  seminaxy  at  Andoverin 
Massachusetts,  in  which  he  was  in  a  short  time  appointed  assistant 
instructor  in  the  department  of  sacred  literature.  In  1826  he  came 
to  Europe,  and  studied  the  oriental  languages  at  Paris  and  at  Halle  in 
Prussia.  He  then,  after  a  careful  course  of  preliminary  study,  along 
with  Mr.  Eli  Smith  spent  the  whole  of  1888  in  the  Holy  Land;  and 
the  result  of  their  inquiries  was  given  to  the  world  in  1841  in  '  Biblical 
ResearcheB  in  Palestine,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia  Petrsca;'  a  work 
which  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  fix  the  sites  of  places  and 
events  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  in  dissipating  the  legends  which  had 
been  erroneously  associated  with  them ;  aud  though  some  of  Dr. 
Robinson'B  positions  have  been  contested,  the  learned  world  has 
accepted  his  work  as  the  most  reliable  that  has  been  yet  produced,  and 
for  it  the  Royal  Geographical  Journal  of  London  bestowed  on  him 
iheir  gold  medaL  In  order  to  decide  the  controverted  points  which 
had  arisen  aa  to  some  of  the  matters  in  his  former  book.  Dr. 
Robinson  returned  to  Palestine  in  1851,  and  has  since  published 
'The  Holy  Land,'  a  work  which  well  sustains  his  previous  repu- 
tation. Chi  his  return  to  his  native  country,  after  the  publication  of 
bis  first  work,  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  and  librarian  in  the 
theological  seminary  at  And  over,  whence  he  removed  to  be  professor 
of  Biblical  literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York, 
an  office  which  he  yet  holds.  Besides  the  works  above-mentioned  Dr. 
Robinson  has  written  on  various  geographical  and  philological  subjects, 
ehiefly  in  relation  to  sacred  literature.  Of  these  the  principal  are  a 
translation  of  the  *  Hebrew  Lexicon '  of  Gesenius  (1886,  fifth  edition 
1865);  a  translatiou  of  Buttmann's  'Greek  Lexicon,'  1845,  new  and 
enlarged  edition  1851;  'Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,'  1845; 
'Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon;'  'Haiv 
mony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  English ; '  'Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels 
in  Greek;'  'Diotionaiy  of  the  Holy  Bible;'  and  'Historical  View  of 
the  Languages  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations/  by  Talvj  (pseudo- 
nym), 1850.  He  also  for  a  time  edited  and  has  largely  contributed 
to  the  <  Bibliotheca  Sacra,'  1848,  &c 

♦  ROBINSON.  JOHN  HENRY,  R.A.,  line  engraver,  waa  bom 
about  1796  at  Bolton,  LancaBhire.  A  pupil  of  James  Heath,  Mr. 
Robinson  adopted  somewhat  of  that  engraver's  manner,  but  he  has  in 
his  later  plates  made  good  his  daim  to  originality  as  well  as  refine- 
ment of  style.  Among  the  best  known  of  his  works  are  the  admi- 
rable head  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  from  the  fine  picture  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence;  Wilkie's  'Napoleon  and  Pope  Pius  VII.;'  Landseer's 
'little  Red  Riding-Hood,'  'Twelfth  Night,'  and  'The  Mantilla;' 
Mulready'B  'Wolf  and  Lamb;'  and  Leslie's  'Mother  and  Child,'  of 
its  kind  one  of  the  richest  in  tone  and  colour  and  most  delicate  in 
expression  of  recent  English  engravings.  In  our  notice  of  Mr.  Doo 
[Dog,  G.  T.,  col.  682]  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  we  ascribed  to  that  gentle- 
man the  fine  engraving  of  the  Queen  from  the  portrait  by  Mr.  Part- 
ridge :  we  should  have  said  that  he  executed  the  portrait  of  Prince 
Albert  by  Partridge ;  the  companion  portrait  of  the  Queen  is  from 
the  burin  of  Mr.  Robinson,  and  it  is  aa  admirable  for  high  finish  and 
refinement  of  execution,  aa  that  of  the  Prince  is  for  breadth  and 
vigour ;  they  are  unquestionably  the  finest  pair  of  engravings  which 
have  yet  been  ezeeuted  of  the  Queen  and  her  consort  Mr.  Robinson 
htm  alao  eieoated  aomo  printi  ftom  the  old  masters,  induding  the 
well-known  'Flower  Girl,'  by  Murillo.  He  was  elected  Associate 
engraver  in  1856,  and  Academician  in  1867. 


ROBISON,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  1789,  at  Boghall  in  the  county  of 
Stirling.  His  father,  who  had  been  a  merchant  at  Glasgow,  but  who 
then  resided  on  his  estate,  intended  that  he  should  enter  the  clerical 
order,  and  accordingly  he  sent  him,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  to  the 
university  of  that  city.  Here  the  youth  studied  the  classics  under 
Dr.  Moore,  and  moral  philosophy  under  Dr.  Adam  Smith ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  received  instructions  in  mathematics  from  Dr.  Robert 
Simson.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1756 ;  but  he  declined  the 
Church  as  a  profession. 

Being.tbus  compelled  to  seek  an  occupation  in  some  other  line,  he 
went  to  London  in  1758,  with  a  recommendation  from  Dr.  Simson  to 
Dr.  Blair,  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  who  was  then  desiroua  of 
obtaining  some  person  to  instruct  the  young  Duke  of  York  in  navi- 
gation, and  to  accompany  his  royal  highness  in  a  voyage  to  sea,  an 
intention  being  entertained  that  the  prince  should  serve  in  the  royal 
navy.  The  project  was  afterwards  abandoned,  but  Mr.  Robison  con- 
sented to  embark  on  board  the  Neptune  with  a  son  of  Admiral 
Enowles,  who  had  just  then  received  his  appointment  as  a  midship- 
man. This  ship  was  one  of  a  fleet  destined  to  co-operate  with  the 
land-forces  under  General  Wolfe  in  the  reduction  of  Quebec;  and 
during  the  voyage  Mr.  Enowles  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  on  boanl  the  Royal  William,  Robison,  who  was  then  rated 
as  a  midshipman,  accompanied  him.  In  TjSaj  1759  the  fleet  arrived 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Robison  was  employed  in  surveying  the 
river  and  the  neighbouring  country;  at  the  same  time  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  observations  conoeming  the  effects  produced 
by  the  aurora  borealis  on  the  magnetic  needle.  The  success  of  the 
expedition  is  well  known ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  Royal  William  to 
England,  Mr.  Robison  accepted  an  invitation  from  Admiral  Knowles 
to  reside  with  him  at  his  seat  in  the  country. 

In  1762,  Lieutenant  Enowles  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
sloop  of  war,  Robison  accompanied  him  in  a  voyage  to  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  but  after  being  absent  six  months  he  returned  to  England, 
and  quitted  entirely  the  naval  service.  His  friend  and  patron  the 
admiral  however  recommended  him  to  Lord  Anson  as  a  person 
qualified  to  take  charge  of  Harrison's  timekeeper,  which,  after  the 
labour  of  thirty-five  years,  was  considered  fit  to  be  used  for  the 
important  purpose  of  determining  the  longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea,  and 
which  it  was  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Longitude  to  try  during  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  In  consequence  of  this  recommendation, 
Mr.  Robison,  accompanied  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Harrison,  sailed  to  Jamaica, 
where,  on  January  26,  1763,  the  chronometer  (whose  rate  had  been 
determined  at  Portsmouth,  November  6,  1762)  was  found,  after 
allowing  for  that  rate,  to  indicate  a  timeless  by  5"  only  than  that 
which  resulted  from  the  known  difference  between  the  longitudee  of 
the  two  places ;  and  on  his  return  to  England,  2nd  of  April  1768,  that 
is,  after  an  absence  of  147  dajs,  the  whole  error  was  found  to  be 
but  1'  644". 

Mr.  Robison,  being  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  promotion 
from  the  Admiralty,  set  out  for  Glasgow  in  order  to  resume  his  studies. 
Here,  enjoying  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Black  and  Mr.  Watt,  the  former 
of  whom  was  on  the  point  of  developing  hia  theory  of  latent  heat» 
and  the  latter  of  bringing  forward  his  great  improvements  on  the 
steam-engine,  he  felt  himself  irresistibly  impelled  towards  the  pursuit 
of  the  physical  sciences.  On  the  removal  of  Dr.  Black  to  Edinburgh^ 
Mr.  Kobison  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  for  four  years  he 
gave  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  at  Glasgow;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  accepted  (1770)  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Knowles,  who  had  been  invited  by  the  Empress  of  Russia 
to  superintend  the  improvements  which  that  sovereign  contemplated 
making  in  her  navy.  Two  years  after  his  arrival  at  St  Petersburg 
Sir  Charles  became  president  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  Robison 
was  made  inspector  of  the  corps  of  maritime  cadets  at  Cronstadt,  with 
a  liberal  salary  and  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Russian 
service.  He  gave  no  instructions,  but  his  duty  was  to  receive  the 
reports  of  the  masters,  and  to  class  the  cadets  in  the  order  of  their 
merits ;  this  he  performed  for  four  years,  but  finding  Cronstadt  a 
dreary  place  of  residence  during  the  winter,  he  accepted  the  professor- 
ship of  natural  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  which  had  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Ruseel.  He  arrived  in  that  city  in  June  1774, 
bringing  with  him  two  or  three  of  the  Russian  cadets,  whose  education 
he  had  undertaken  to  superintend ;  and  in.  the  same  year  he  gave  a 
series  of  lectures  on  mechanics,  optics,  electricity,  astronomy,  &c 
This  course  he  continued  to  deliver  annually  during  the  rest  of  his 
life,  except  when  ill  health  obliged  him  to  appoint  a  substitute  for  the 
purpose,  improving  each  subject  from  time  to  time  by  the  introduction 
of  every  important  discovery  which  it  received  from  the  researches  of 
his  contemporaries.  The  lectures  aro  said  to  have  been  distinguished 
by  accuracy  of  definition  and  clearness  as  well  as  brevity  of  demon- 
stration ;  and  the  experiments  by  which  they  were  illustrated,  to  have 
been  performed  with  neatness  and  precision.  But  it  has  been  objected 
to  them  that  they  were  delivered  with  a  rapidity  of  utterance  which 
made  it  difficult  for  the  students  to  follow  mm ;  that  he  supposed  his 
pupils  to  possess  a  higher  degree  of  preparatory  informiition  ttian  they 
had  in  general  attained,  even  when  they  had  gone  through  the  uni- 
versity oourae  of  study,  and  that  the  experimenti  were  too  few  In 
number  to  nervB  the  purpose  intended  by  them. 

On  settling  in  Edinbui^h,  Mr.  Robison  became  a  member  of  the 
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Pbilofopbioal  Sodefy  of  that  ciiy.  In  1785  he  was  attacked  hy  a  dis- 
order which  was  att<snded  with  pain  and  depression  of  spiritSi  but  he 
was  only  oocaaionally  prevented  from  performing  his  duties  and 
following  his  literary  avocationB.  In  1798  he  was  made  Doctor  in 
Laws  by  the  University  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  followiog  year  by 
that  of  Qlasgow ;  and  in  1800  he  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Soionees  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  1785  he  wrote  a  paper, 
which  was  published  in  the  first  yolume  of  the  '  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  Ediuburgb/  on  the  determination,  from  his  own  observa- 
tions, of  the  orbit  and  motion  of  the  Qeorgium  Sidus;  and  he 
afterwards  wrote  one  which  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
same  work,  on  the  motion  of  light  as  affected  by  reflecting  and 
refracting  substances  which  are  themselves  in  motion.  But  his  most 
important  works  are  the  numerous  articles  which,,  in  1793  aud  the 
following  years,  he  contributed  to  the  third  edition  of  the  '  Kncydo- 
peedia  Britannica '  and  ite  '  Supplement ; '  a  series  of  treatises  which 
may  be  considered  as  forming  a  complete  body  of  physical  science  for 
that  time. 

Mr.  Eobison  was  prevailed  upon  to  superintend  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Blade's  lectures  on  chemistry,  and  they  came  out  in  1803;  but  that 
science  had  undergone  so  great  a  change  since  the  death  of  the  learned 
lecturer,  that  the  work  excited  little  interest.  In  the  following  year 
he  published  a  portion,  containing  dynamics  and  astronomy,  of  a  book 
entitled  *  Elements  of  Mechsnical  Philosophy ; '  but  the  substance  of 
it,  together  with  tiiat  of  some  MSS.  which  had  been  intended  by  the 
author  to  form  part  of  the  second  volume,  and  also  the  principal 
articles  which  had  been  written  for  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,' 
were  coUected  by  Dr.,  now  Sir  David,  Brewster,  under  the  title  of  'A 
System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,'  and  published  in  1822,  with  notea^ 
in  4  vols.  8vo. 

While  Mr.  Robison  was  on  his  journey  to  Russia  in  1770,  he  was 
hoepitably  entertained  by  the  Bishop  of  Lidge,  who,  with  all  his 
chapter,  constituted  a  lodge  of  freemasons;  and  into  this  society  our 
traveller  was  induced  to  enter.  It  is  unknown  from  what  source  he 
obtained  his  information  respecting  its  proceediugs,  but  twenty.nine 
years  afterwards  he  pubh'shed  a  remarkable  work  containing  *  A  History 
of  the  German  lUuminati,'  whom  he  describes  as  the  agects  in  a  plot 
formed  by  the  freemasons  to  overturn  all  the  religions  and  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  The  work  met  with  little  attention,  and  Robieon 
was  charged  with  a  degree  of  credulity  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  a 
person  so  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  philosophical  evidence. 

Having  taken  a  slight  cold,  and  sufiered  an  illness  of  only  two  days' 
duration,  Mr.  Robisdn  died  on  the  80th  of  January  1805,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  children.  He  is  stated  to 
have  been  a  person  of  prepossessing  countenance,  a  good  liuguist,  a 
draughteman,  and  an  accomplished  musician;  and  it  is  added  that  his 
conversation  was  both  energetic  and  interesting: 

ROBORTELLO,  FRAINCIS,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family,  Sep- 
tember 9th,  1516.  He  was  educated  at  Bologna  under  the  celebrated 
Romulo  Amaseo,  and  he  began  about  1588  to  teach  the  belles  lettres 
at  Lucca.  Five  years  afterwards  he  went  to  Pin,  where  he  lived 
during  the  next  five  years,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  £une,  which 
was  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  In  1549  the  senate  of  Venice 
elected  him  successor  to  Battista  Egnazio,  professor  of  rhetoric  there, 
whose  advanced  age  obliged  him  to  retire  from  publie  duties.  In  1552 
Bobortello  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in 
the  University  of  Padua,  in  the  place  of  Lazaro  Bnonamid,  who  died 
in  that  year.  Thenoe  he  removed  in  1557  to  Bologna,  in  order  to 
undertake  a  similar  office  in  that  dty.  Having  been  appointed  to 
pronounoe  here  the  funeral  oration  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  died  in  1558,  he  is  said  to  have  forgotten  the 
exordium,  and  to  have  been  incapable  of  proceeding,  which  brought 
him  into  some  disrepute.  About  this  time  he  had  violent  disputes 
with  Sigonius,  in  which  Bobortello  appears  to  have  been  the  aggressor, 
and  which  did  not  terminate  till  the  senate  of  Venice  employed  their 
authority  in  imposing  silence  upon  both.  Bobortello  died  at  Padua, 
March  18, 1567,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  so  poor  that  he  did 
not  leave  enough  to  definy  tfae  expenses  of  his  funeral,  which  however 
was  celebrated  by  the  university  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence. 

RoborteUo  seems  to  have  been  naturally  pugnacious,  and  he  was 
continually  involving  himself  in  disputes  with  men  superior  to  himself. 
He  could  not  refrain  from  attacking  such  writers  as  Krssmus,  Paulo 
Mannsio,  Muretus,  and  Henry  Stephens.  He  was  however  a  man  of 
eonsiderable  talent  and  learning,  and  he  published  several  books  of 
great  utility.  The  following  are  his  principal  works : — 1,  *  Variorum 
Locorum  Annotationes  tam  in  Gnecis  quam  in  Latlnis  Auctoribus,' 
8vo,  Venice,  1548;  2,  'De  Historic^  Faoultate,'  &c.,  8vo,  Florence, 
1548,  being  several  treatises  on  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  all  of 
which  are  inserted  by  Gruter  in  his  'Thesaurus  Criticus;'  8,  *De 
Convenientift  Supputationis  Livianso  Annorum  cum  Marmoribus  Ro- 
mania qu»  in  Capitolio  sunt ;  De  Arte  sive  Ratione  corrigendi  Veteres 
Auctores  Dispatatio,'  folio,  Padua,  1567;  4, '  De  Vit&  et  Victu  Populi 
Romani  sub  Imperatoribus  Cses.  Augustis,'  folio,  Bologna,  1559.  Be- 
sides these  he  published  editions  of  Aristotle's  *•  Poetics,'  the  'Tra- 
gedies' of  iEschyluB,  the  'Tactics'  of  JElian^  and  Longinus  *0n  the 
Boblime.* 

R0BU8TI,  JACOPO.    [TnfTOBBTTO.] 

ROCHEFOUCAULD,  FKANgOIS,  DUC  DE  LA,  of  a  distinguished 


noble  family  of  Franoe^  was  bom  in  1613.  He  appeavvd  early  at  the 
court  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  showed  some  talents  and  ambition,  but  was 
kept  out  of  employment  and  favour  by  the  jealousy  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  In  the  early  part  of  the  subsequent  reign  of  Louis  ZIV. 
he  figured  in  the  civil  war  of  La  Fronde.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  the  Duchess  of  Longueville,  whose  avowed  admirer  he  was^ 
and  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Bordeaux,  and  in  the 
battle  of  St  Antoine  at  Paris.  After  Louis  XIV.  had  firmly  esUblished 
the  monarchical  authority.  La  Rochefoucauld  withdrew  to  private  life. 
In  this  second  part  of  his  career  he  exhibited  private  virtues  whidi 
atoned  for  the  folly  and  violence  of  his  younger  years.  He  was  intimate 
with  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  and  with  Madame  de  S^vign^,  who  speaks 
of  him  in  her  correspondence  in  terms  of  real  esteem.  He  died  in 
1680,  with  calm  and  Christian-like  resignation.  The  Cardiual  de  Rets^ 
his  contemporary  and  fellow-partisan,  in  his '  M^moires,'  says  of  him, 
that  he  was  always  irresolute  in  his  temper;  a  good  soldier,  with  no 
miUtary  talent;  a  bad  courtier,  though  ambitious  of  figuring  and 
meddling  in  intrigue ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  praises  '*  his  natural 
good  sense,  the  ease  and  mildness  of  his  manners,"  and  says  that  **  he 
was  a  very  upright  man  in  private  life."  La  Rochefouoanld  left  several 
works,  the  principal  of  which  are— *M^moires  de  la  R^gence  d'Anne 
d'Autriche;'  aud  his  'Maximes,'  or  'Pens^'  for  whi<£  he  is  best 
known  as  an  author.  This  book  has  made  much  noise  in  the  world ; 
it  has  been  abused,  criticised,  controverted,  and  yet  no  one  can  deny 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it^  though  it  generaUses  too  muoh. 
La  Rochefoucauld  attributes  ail  the  actions  of  men,  good  or  bad,  to 
the  moving-spriug  of  self-interest.  Fxiend«hip  is  an  exohange  of  good 
offices,  generosity  is  the  means  of  gaining  good  opinion,  justice  itsdf 
is  derived  from  the  fear  of  sufifering  from  the  oppression  of  others. 
This  may  be  all  true,  but  still  there  are  actions  in  which  men  oan  have 
no  self-interest  in  view,  in  which  they  act  fi*om  enthusiasm,  or  a  strong 
sense  of  duty,  or  from  benevolence,  or  some  motive  other  than  self* 
interest ;  suoh  are,  for  instance,  the  self-devotedness  of  the  patriot,  the 
perseverance  of  the  upright  man  through  good  and  evil  report^  the 
sacrifice  made  by  pnre  love,  and,  above  aU,  the  calm  resignation  of  the 
Christian  martyr.  These  and  other  similar  instances  La  Rochefoucauld 
has  not  taken  into  account,  beoaxise  probably  he  had  seen  no  specimen 
of  them.  La  Rochefoucauld  has  accounted  for  most  actions  of  a  great 
proportion  of  mankind,  perhaps  by  far  the  grsater,  and  for  so  doing 
he  has  been  abused,  because*  as  a  French  lady  observed,  he  has  told 
everybody's  secret.  He  hss  placed  himself,  with  regard  to  private 
morality,  in  the  same  predicament  as  MachiavelU  with  regard  to  political 
morality.  [Maohuyblll]  J.  J.  Rousseau,  who  was  certainlv  not  free 
from  selfishness,  has  abused  La  Rochefoucauld's  'Maximes ;  and  yet 
in  his  *  Emile '  he  observes  that  *<  selfishness  is  the  main-spring  of  sll 
our  actions,"  and  that  "  authors,  while  they  are  for  ever  talking  of 
truth,  which  they  care  littie  about,  thidt  chiefly  of  their  own  interest^ 
of  which  they  do  not  talk."  La  Fontainey  in  his  fisble  (b.  L,  11) 
*  L'Homme  et  son  Image,'  has  made  an  ingenious  defence  of  La 
Rochefoucauld's  book. 

La  Rochefoucauld's  'Maximes'  have  gone  through  many  editions. 
The  '  (Euvres  de  La  Rochefoucauld,'  1818,  contain,  besides  his  alivady 
published  works,  several  inedited  letters  and  a  biographical  notice. 

Several  other  individuals  of  the  same  family  have  acqmred  an  his- 
torical name^  among  others,  Louis  Alszakdrs  db  La  Roohbfouoadld, 
peer  of  France,  who  embraced  the  popular  part  at  the  beginning  of  the 
great  French  revolution,  and  displayed  considerable  violence  in  his 
fecntiments,  notwithstanding  which,  after  the  10th  of  August^  he  was 
massacred  by  the  Jacobins  as  an  aristocrat, 

ROCHESTER,  LORD.    [Wilmot.] 

ROCKINGHAM,  CHARLES  WATSON  WENTWORTH,  MAR- 
QUIS OF,  was  the  only  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and 
was  bom  on  the  13th  of  May  1780,  two  years  after  the  titie  of  Baron 
of  Malton  had  been  conferred  upon  his  father,  who,  in  1784,  vras 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Malton,  and,  having  suoceeded  to 
his  cousm  in  the  barony  of  Rockingham  in  1746,  was  created  Marquis 
of  Rockingham  the  same  year.  The  Watsons,  barons,  and  for  some 
time  earls  of  Rockingham,  had  originally  acquired  importance  by  the 
marriage  of  one  of  them  with  the  sister  of  the  great  Earl  of  StraiTordy 
whose  vast  estates  they  in  this  way  came  to  inherit 

In  September  1750,  while  his  father  was  still  alive^  the  subject  of 
the  present  article  was  oreated  Earl  of  Malton  in  the  Irish  peerage; 
but  before,  the  end  of  the  year  his  father's  death  left  him  in  possession 
of  the  marquisate.  Young  as  he  was  when  he  thus  entered  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  did  not  wait  long  before  begmning  to  take  a  share  in 
debate.  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  *Memous  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of 
the  Reign  of  George  II.,'  notices  one  or  two  of  his  earliest  appearances 
in  not  very  complimentary  terms.  When  what  was  called  the  Scotch 
Bill  (for  planting  colonies  of  foreign  Protestants  on  the  forfeited 
estates  in  Scotiand)  vras  under  discussion  in  March  1752,  he  says, 
**  The  young  Marquess  of  Rockingham  entered  into  a  debate  so  much 
above  his  force,  and  partiy  applied  the  trite  old  apologue  of  Menenius 
Agrippa,  and  the  sillier  old  story  of  the  fellow  of  coUege,  who  asked 
why  we  should  do  anything  for  posterity,  who  had  never  done  any- 
thing for  us !"  Agam,  in  his  account  of  the  debates  in  the  following 
February,  about  the  charge  of  Jaoobitism  brought  against  the  solicitor- 
general  Murray  (Lord  Mansfield)  and  other  persons  connected  with 
the  courti  he  notes,  ui  the  same  sarcastic  style: — ''Lord  Northum« 
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berlaod,  p«roeiving  it  was  a  day  for  great  men  to  stand  forth,  thought 
it  a  good  opportunity  to  announce  his  own  dignity ;  but  he  said  little 
to  the  purpose.  Still  lesB  was  said  by  the  young  Marquess  of  Rocking- 
ham, though  he  had  prepared  a  long  quotation  from  Taoitus  about 
informers,  and  opened  with  it** 

But  although  never  rated  high  as  a  man  of  talent,  the  mere  wealth 
and  independent  position  of  the  marquis  neeessarily  secured  him  great 
influence,  which  was  much  strengthened  by  his  upright  and  honourable 
character  in  private  life,  as  well  as  by  the  moderation  and  consistency 
of  his  political  conduct,  although  that  was  no  doubt  partly  owing  to 
the  very  narrowness  of  his  understanding,  which  prevented  him  from 
ever  looking  beyond  the  particular  set  of  notions  he  had  originally 
taken  up,  or  the  xx^ticular  people  from  whom  he  had  received  them. 
He  had  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  what  was  then  considered 
constitutional  Whiggism,  and  he  evidently  to  the  end  of  his  life  never 
entertained  a  doubt  about  the  truth  of  his  political  opinions.  In 
February  1760  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  His  political 
career  from  this  date  forms  part  of  the  history  of  the  next  reign,  and 
of  the  several  persons  of  much  greater  mark  than  himself  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  association  or  collision  in  the  fluctuating  contest 
of  parties.  [Gsorge  II T.;  Burkb;  Pitt.]  He  was  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  and  prime  minister  from  the  10th  of  July  1765  to  the  12th  of 
July  1766,  and  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  ^airs  with  the  same 
office  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  North,  in  March  1782,  but  died  the 
1st  of  July  of  that  year.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  married,  in 
1752,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Bright,  Esq.,  of  Badsworth,  but  had  no 
children.  His  eldest  sister  was  married  in  1744  to  the  first  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  whose  son,  having  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  on  the 
death  of  the  marquis,  took  the  surname  of  Wentworth  in  1807. 

RODERIC,  the  thirty-fourth  and  last  of  the  Visigothic  line  of  kings 
who  filled  the  throne  of  Spain  from  411  to  711.  The  circumstances 
which  attended  the  elevation  and  fall  of  this  prince  are  as  doubtful  as 
most  events  of  that  dark  period.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Theodofred,  duke  of  Cordova,  and  the  grandson  of  Cbindaswind. 
Having  been  entrusted  by  Witiza  with  the  command  of  the  army, 
Roderio  revolted  against  his  sovereign  in  708,  deprived  him  of  the 
crown,  and  banished  him  to  Toledo.  For  some  time  after  hit  usurpa- 
tion, Roderic  had  to  contend  against  the  sons  and  partisans  of  the 
dethroned  monarch,  who  had  t4iken  refuge  ia  the  northern  provinces 
of  Spain.  At  last  the  sons  of  Witiza,  perceiving  their  inability  to  cope 
with  the  forces  of  the  usurper,  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  they  were 
kmdly  received  by  Ilyan  (the  Count  Don  Julian  of  Spanish  chronicle), 
lord  of  Ceuta  and  Tangiers,  and  a  friend  of  Witiza,  who  offered,  if 
assisted  by  the  Arabs,  whose  tributary  he  was,  to  restore  the  princes 
to  the  dominions  of  their  father.  Having  communicated  his  project  to 
Musa  Ibn-Nomeyr,  then  governor  of  Africa  for  the  Kalifs  of  Dunascos 
[MusA  Ibn-Nossitb],  that  general,  who  had  long  wished  to  cany 
his  arms  into  Spain,  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  offered  to  him, 
and  promised  his  powerful  assistance.  By  his  orders  Tarif  AbiL  Zorah, 
with  four  hundred  Berbers,  landed  at  Tartessus  (since  csUed  Tarifa,  in 
commemoration  of  this  event),  and  after  ravaging  the  adjoining  country, 
returned  to  Africa  laden  wiQi  plunder  and  captives.  This  happened  in 
Ramadhto,  A.H.  91  (Oct  a.d.  710).  The  success  of  the  enterprise 
filled  the  Arabian  Amir  with  joy,  and  a  second  and  more  formidable 
expedition  was,  the  ensuing  year,  directed  against  the  shores  of  Spain, 
on  Thursday  the  eigbth  of  Rejeb,  a.b.  92,  answering  to  SOth  April, 
711.  Tdrik  Ibn  Zeyydd,  a  freed  man  of  Mdsa  Ibn  Nosseyr,  landed 
with  eight  thousand  men  at  the  foot  of  the  rook  of  Calpe,  to  which  he 
gave  hia  own  name,  *Jebal  Tdrik'  (the  mountain  of  T^k),  since 
corrupted  into  Qibraltar.  Soon  after  their  landing,  Tdrik  and  his 
followers  were  attacked  by  Theodomir,  the  governor  of  Andalucia. 
The  Goths  however  were  unable  to  force  the  positions  taken  up  by 
Tarik,  who.  seeing  bis  number  daily  increase  by  fresh  reinforcements 
from  Africa,  descended  into  the  plain,  and  advanced  without  opposi- 
tion as  far  as  Medina  Sidonia.  He  was  there  met  by  Roderic,  who, 
at  the  head  of  numerous  but  ill-disciplined  foroes,  hastened  to  repel 
the  invasion.  After  some  sharp  skirmishing,  which  lasted  for  six 
consecutive  days,  the  two  armies  came  to  a  general  engagement  on 
the  5th  of  Shaww^l,  a.h.  92  (26th  July,  711).  According  to  Ar-Hsi 
and  other  historians,  this  memorable  battle,  which  decided  the  fiite  of 
the  Gothic  monarchy,  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Barbate, 
not  on  those  of  the  Guadaleto,  as  the  generality  of  the  Christian 
historians  have  erroneously  asserted.  It  was  at  fii-st  luirdly  contested 
on  both  sides,  until  the  defection  of  Oppas  and  other  partisans  of 
Witiza,  to  whom  Roderic  had  imprudently  entrusted  the  command  of 
the  right  wing  of  his  army,  gave  the  victory  to  the  Arabs.  The  rout 
then  became  general,  and  the  flower  of  Gothic  chivalry  fell  by  the 
iword  of  the  Arabs,  Roderic  himself  being  in  the  number  of  the  tAtan^ 

This  last  fact  has  been  brought  into  question  by  the  generality  of 
the  Spanish  historians,  from  Rodericns  Toletanus  down  to  Masdeu, 
on  the  ground  that  Sebastianus  Salmantioensis,  a  monk  and  chronicler 
of  the  10th  century  (in  <  Flores,  Eep.  Sag.,'  vol  xiiL),  speaks  of  a 
tomb  being  discovered  in  his  time,  at  Visdo  in  Portugal,  bearing  this 
inscription,  'Hie  requiesoit  Rodericus  ultimus  Rex  Gothorum ; '  from 
which  they  conclude  that  Roderio  escaped  the  field  of  battle,  and 
retired  into  Portugal,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
penanoe  and  prayer.  The  statement  however  is  entitled  to  little 
credvfc  •  fur  not  only  have  we  the  teetimony  to  the  contrary  of  th« 


Arabian  writers^  who  universally  agree  that  Roderio  perished  in  the 
action,  though  they  are  divided  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  boum 
asserting  that  he  was  slain  by  Tink,  and  others  that  he  vras  drowned 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  river;  but  the  assertion  is  farther  corro- 
borated by  Isidorus  Pacensis,  and  the  anonymous  continuator  of  tlie 
'  Chronicon  Biclarense'— two  contemporary  Christian  writers,  who 
positively  declare  that  Roderic  died  in  the  action.  Roderic*s  reign 
had  lasted  nearly  three  years.  There  is  a  fabulous  chronicle  of  tUs 
king,  or  rather  a  romance  of  chivalry,  in  which  the  popular  traditions 
current  among  Moors  and  Christians  respecting  the  invasion  and  oon< 
quest  of  Spain,  as  well  as  many  ridiculous  fables  like  that  of  Florinda, 
and  the  enchanted  Tower  of  Toledo,  have  been  embodied  by  an 
anonymous  writer  of  the  14th  century.  It  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  at  Toledo,  1549,  and  has  since  gone  through  several  editions. 
Another  fiibulous  history  of  Roderic  and  the  events  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  was  written  towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  ceotury,  by  a 
eunverted  Moor  of  the  name  of  Luna  (Granada,  1592,  4to.).  These, 
and  other  books  of  the  same  stamp,  have  furnished  ample  materials 
for  some  admirable  works  in  recent  English  literature,  by  Scott» 
Southey,  and  Irviog. 

(Al-makkari's  Hulory  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynattiet  in  Spain^  voL 
l,  chaps.  1  and  2.) 

RODNEY,  ADMIRAL,  LORD.  GEonas  Brtdges  Rodnbt  was 
born  at  Walton-upon-Thames,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  February  19, 
1718.  He  was  taken  from  Harrow  School,  and  sent  to  sea  at  twelve 
yearn  of  age.  In  1739  he  was  made  a  lieutenant;  in  1742,  a  captain ; 
and  in  1748  he  was  sent  out  as  governor  and  commander-in-chief  on 
the  Newfoundland  station,  with  the  rank  of  commodore.  In  October, 
1752,  Rodney  returned  to  England,  and  was  elected  member  of  par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Saltash.  He  was  appointed  successively 
to  the  Fougueux,  64  guns;  the  Prince  George,  90  guns;  and  the 
Dublin,  74.  After  twenty-eight  years  of  active  service^  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  May  19, 1759. 

In  1761  Admiral  Rodney  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  at 
Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands.  Having  captured  the  islands  of 
Martinique,  Santa  Lucia,  and  Granada,  he  was  recalled  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  in  1768.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  created  «  baronet^ 
and  by  successive  steps  reached  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red. 
He  was  also  appointed  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital ;  but  resigned 
this  office  on  being  sent  out,  in  1771»  as  commander-in-chief  on  the 
Jamaica  station.    In  1774  he  was  recalled. 

Under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties.  Sir  George  Rodney 
now  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  till  May,  1778,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  white,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1779  was  again  appointed  commander>in-chief  on  the  Barbadoes  station, 
for  which  he  sailed  December  29, 1779.  His  fleet  consisted  of  22  saa 
of  the  line  and  8  frigates.  fVance  and  Spaui  were  at  this  time  united 
against  England.  Before  he  had  been  ten  days  at  sea  he  had  captured 
seven  Spanish  ships  of  war,  and  on  the  16th  of  January,  1780,  fell  in 
with  a  Spanish  fleets  under  Admiral  Langara,  near  Cape  St.  Vincenty 
consisting  of  11  ships  of  the  line,  and  2  frigates.  Of  these  five  were 
taken  and  two  destroyed ;  but  the  action  being  in  the  nighty  and  the 
weather  tempestuous,  the  rest  escaped. 

On  the  17th  of  April  1780,  Rodney  came  in  sight  of  tlie  French 
fleet,  under  the  Comte  de  Guiche,  near  Martinique.  Roduey 
intended  to  attack  the  enemy,  which  was  a  little  superior,  with  his 
fleet  in  close  order;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  captains  disobeyed, 
and  kept  at  a  cautious  distance.  Only  five  or  six  ships  supported 
him,  while  in  his  own,  the  Suidwich,  he  engaged  a  74  and  two 
80-gun  ships  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  aud  compiled  them  to  bear 
away,  and  broke  through  the  enemy's  line.  In  his  despatches  Rodney 
censiired  the  conduct  of  his  captains,  but  the  Admiralty  suppressed 
the  passage,  and  only  one  of  them  was  brought  to  tnal»  who  was 
dismissed  from  the  service.  The  admiral  was  rewarded  with  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  pension  of  2000^  a-year,  to 
be  continued  after  his  death  to  his  family  in  specified  portions  for 
their  respective  lives.  In  1780  he  was  chosen,  free  of  expense,  to 
represent  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  was  also  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath.  Soon  afterwards  war  was  dedared  against  the  states  of  Holland, 
and  instructions  were  sent  to  Rodney  to  attack  their  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatius  surrendered,  with- 
out a  shot  having  been  fired,  February  8,  1781 ;  and  in  the  oourse  of 
the.  spring,  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice 
were  taken.  Rodney,  having  returned  to  Europe  in  tiie  autunm  of 
1781  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  was  received  with  universal 
enthusiasm,  was  created  vice-admiral  of  England,  in  the  place  of 
Admiral  Hawke  deceased,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
whole  of  the  West  ladies.  Both  the  Fi-ench  and  Spanish  fleets  were 
at  this  time  in  the  West  Indies,  and  it  was  intended  to  form  a  junction 
and  attack  Jamaica  and  the  other  British  possessions.  The  F^nch 
fleet  was  commanded  by  the  Comte  de  Grasses  and  consisted  of  thirty- 
three  or  thirtyfour  sail  of  the  line^  besides  frigates.  Intelligence 
having  been  brought  to  Rodney,  on  the  8th  of  April  1782,  of  their 
having  sailed  fh>m  Fort  Royal  Bay,  Martinique,  he  immediately 
followed  them.  A  partial  action  took  place  on  the  9th,  when  two 
of  the  French  ships  of  the  line  were  disabled,  and  a  third  was  rendered 
useless  1^  an  accident  in  the  night  of  the  11th,  thus  reducing  the 
French  fleet  to  thirty  or  tbirty-one  ships  of  the  line.    The  Britiih 
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fleet  was  rather  more  in  number,  but  much  leaa  in  weight  of  metal 
The  general  action  commenced  on  the  12tb  of  April  1782,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  till  half  past  six  in  tiiie  evening. 
Rodnejf,  in  the  Formidable,  broke  through  the  French  line,  and 
engaged  the  Ville-de-Paris,  De  Grasse's  flag-ship,  and  compelled  her 
to  strike.  The  result  was,  that  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates  were  taken  by  the  British. 

About  this  time  the  Whigs  had  come  into  office,  and  Rodney  having 
been  always  opposed  to  them,  an  officer  was  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
who  had  only  just  sailed  when  the  news  of  this  great  victory  reached 
Eogland,  and  the  Admiralty  immediately  sent  an  express  to  overtake 
and  bring  back  the  officer,  but  it  was  too  late.  Rodney  reached 
England,  September  21,  1782.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with 
the  title  of  Baron  Rodney,  and  reoeived  an  additional  pension  of  2000/. 
ayear.  He  lived  chiefly  in  the  country,  till  May  24, 179S^  when  he 
died,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left  a 
numerous  family.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
St  Pauls  Cathedral,  London,  at  the  national  expense.  His  portrait 
by  Reviolda  was  in  the  royal  collection  at  St.  James's  Palace,  but  has 
dnoe  been  sent  to  Greenwich  Hospital. 

(Mundy,  X«/e  and  Corrupondtnct  of  Lord  Rodney,  London.) 

RODIUGUEZ,  VENTURA,  the  most  eminent  Spanish  architect  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Cienpozuoloe,  July  14,  1717,  and 
commenced  his  first  studies  in  his  profession  under  Esteban  Marehand, 
who  was  then  employed  on  the  works  carrying  on  at  Aranjues.  After 
the  death  of  Marehand,  in  1733,  he  still  continued  at  Aranjuez,  until 
Juvara  engaged  him  as  his  assistant  in  making  drawings  for  the  design 
of  the  new  palace  at  Madrid ;  and  after  the  death  of  Juvara,  he  was 
nmilarly  engaged  by  his  successor  Sachetti,  with  whom  he  was  subse- 
quently associated  in  the  execution  of  that  vast  pile,  as  aparejador,  or 
principal  derk  of  the  workd,  1741.  In  1747  he  was  made  honorary 
member  of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  at  Rome;  and  on  that  of  St. 
Fernando  being  established  at  Madrid,  in  1752,  he  was  appointed 
chief  director  or  professor  of  architecture  in  it,  an  office  for  which  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted,  not  only  by  his  talents,  but  by  his  zeal  for  his 
art,  and  his  solicitude  for  the  improvement  of  the  pupUs.  Commissions 
poured  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter;  for  there  was  scarcely  a 
work  of  any  importance  throughout  the  country  on  which  he  was  not 
either  engaged  or  consulted.  He  was  employed  on  various  cathedrals, 
churches,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  other  structures  at  Zaragoza,  Malagft^ 
Toledo,  Granada,  Valladolid,  andnumerous  other  places;  and  a  mere 
list  of  the  works  designed  or  executed  by  him  would  be  one  of  con- 
siderable extent.  We  can  here  merely  point  out,  as  being  among  the 
more  remarkable  for  their  design,  the  sanctuary  at  Gobadonga,  the 
church  of  San  Felipe  Neri  at  Malaga,  that  of  the  hospital  at  Oviedo, 
and  the  palace  of  the  Duque  de  Liria  at  Madrid. 

These  multiplied  engagements,  and  the  frequent  journeys  which 
they  occasioned  him,  prevented  his  visiting  Italy ;  but  he  collected 
all  works  of  engravings  relative  both  to  its  ancient  and  modem 
buildings.  He  also  carefully  studied  the  various  -monuments  of 
Roman,  Moorish,  and  Gk>thio  architecture  in  his  own  country.  He 
died  at  Madrid  in  1785,  in  his  sixty-dghth  year,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  San  Marcos,  the  only  one  in  that  capital  erected  by 
himselt  Rodriguez  has  been  honoured  with  an  Elogio  by  the  cele- 
brated Jovellanos,  to  which  we  must  refer  those  w&o  wish  for  a  more 
detailed  notice  of  his  character  and  works.  He  is  also  repeatedly 
mentioned  with  high  commendation  by  Ponz,  in  his  'Yiage  de 
Espana ; '  and  he  doubtless  deserves  the  title  he  received  from  lus 
eon  temporaries,  of  the  Restorer  of  Architecture  in  Spain. 

ROEBUCK,  JOHN,M.D.,  the  son  of  a  Sheffield  manufacturer,  vras 
bwn  in  1718.  He  receiyed  a  liberal  education  at  Northampton  under 
Dr.  Doddridge,  and  subsequently  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  and 
settled  in  Birmingham  as  a  phj'sidan.  Pursuing  an  early  taste  for 
chemistry,  he  introduced  some  improvements  in  the  processes  of 
refining  gold  and  silver,  and  established,  in  oonnection  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Garbet,  an  extensive  refinery  and  chemical  manu&ctory  at 
Birmingham.  He  there  effected  such  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  add  (formerly  called  vitrioUc  add,  or  oil  of  vitriol), 
by  the  use  of  leaden  instead  of  glass  vessels,  and  by  other  modifica- 
tions of  the  process,  as  enabled  him  to  reduce  its  price  from  sixteen- 
pence  to  four-pence  per  lb.,  and  thus  to  render  it  available  for  many 
new  and  important  purposes  in  connection  with  manufactures ;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Garbet,  he  established,  in  1749,  vitriol-works 
atPreeton-pans  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  these  improvements  into 
practice,  thereby  rendering  a  great  service  to  our  rising  manufactures, 
and  securing  to  himself  and  his  partner  a  handsome  return.  He  is 
said  to  have  tried  bleaching  with  salphurio  acid,  but  the  subsequent 
introduction  of  this  valuable  process  does  not  appear  to  be  traceable 
to  his  experiments.  Abandoning  his  medical  practice,  Roebuck 
henceforward  resided  chiefly  in  Scotland,  where  he  perfected  improved 
methods  of  smeltine  and  manufiicturing  iron  with  pit-coal  instead  of 
charooal,  and  founded  the  great  hnon-works  at  Carron,  for  which  he 
chiefly  designed  the  furnaces  and  machinery,  calling  in  the  aid  of 
Smeaton,  and  subsequently  of  Watt.  The  first  fumaoe  at  this  great 
establishment,  the  formation  of  which  constitutes  an  en  in  the  histoiy 
of  British  manufactures,  was  blown  on  the  Ist  of  January  1760.  Un- 
fortunately for  himself,  Roebuck  subsequently  became  the  lessee  of 
exteqdve  ooal  and  salt-works  at  B^mrowstowness,  belonging  to  the 
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Duke  of  Hamilton.  For  the  carrying  on  of  these  works,  on  which  he 
emploved  nearly  a  thousand  persons,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
capital  successively  from  his  other  undertakings,  and  ho  neverthdeas 
became  so  involved  as  to  derive  only  a  bare  subsistenco  from  the  ool- 
lieries,  although  his  improved  modes  of  working  were  highly  beneficisl 
to  the  country.  While  engaged  in  this  speculation  he  became  con- 
nected, as  stated  under  Jaubr  Watt,  with  some  of  the  early  experi- 
ments of  the  author  of  the  modem  steam-engine.  In  the  first  patent 
for  which  he  had  a  shares  He  died  on  the  17th  of  July  1794.  In  a 
copious  memoir  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Sodety  of  Edinburgh,'  of  which  he  was  a  Fdlow,  he  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  author  of  a  few  papers  read  before  that  and  the  Royal 
Bodety  of  London,  and  to  have  published  two  political  pamphlets. 

•ROEBUCK,  JOHN  ARTHUR,  M.P.,  was  bom  at  l£tdru  in  1801. 
Ho  wos  the  son  of  £.  Roebuck,  Esq.,  of  that  plaoe,  who  was  the 
son  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Roebuck  of  Birmingham,  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  artide.  Mr.  Roebuck  can  also  trace  his  descent 
from  the  poet  Tickell.  When  very  young  Mr.  Roebuck  went  to 
Canada,  whence  he  came  over  in  1824  to  become  an  English  bai^ 
rister.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1881, 
and  went  on  the  Northern  curcuit  He  is  now  a  Queen's  Counsel 
and  a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  1882  he  was  returned  as 
naember  for  Bath  to  the  first  Reformed  House  of  Commons;  and 
since  that  time  he  has  been  known  as  one  of  the  'advanced  liberals' 
of  that  House,  and  as  one  of  the  most  resolute  and  effective  advocater 
of  the  varions  measures  which  from  time  to  time  have  formed  or 
still  form  the  policy  of  the  party  so  designated.  He  sat  for  Bath  till 
1887,  having  in  the  meantime  (1834)  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Falconer  of  Bath,  who  is  known  as  an  author,  and  as  having 
been  Bampton  lecturer  at  Oxford.  During  this  early  part  of  his 
parliamentary  career,  Mr.  Roebuck  made  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  what  has  been  called  the  '  school  of  philosophical  radicalism,' 
in  which  capacity  he  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  'Westminster 
Review '  in  its  early  days.  He  was  agent  in  England  for  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  in  the  actual  time  of  the  Canadian 
rebellion,  and  zealously  defended  the  interests  of  the  colony  in  her 
dispute  with  the  executive.  At  this  time  also  be  won  that 
character  for  independence  and  incorruptibility,  touched  with  some- 
thing of  asperity,  which  he  has  ever  since  retained.  As  a  Radical  he 
was  very  severe  on  the  Whigs,  both  in  parliament  and  out  of  it ;  and 
he  had  a  quarrel  which  led  to  a  duel  with  Mr.  Black,  editor  of  the 
'  Moming  Chronide,'  the  Whig  journal  His  hostility  to  the  Whigs 
cost  him  his  seat  in  1837 ;  but  he  was  again  elected  for  Bath  in  1841, 
and  oontmued  to  represent  it  till  the  general  election  of  1847,  when  he 
was  again  thrown  out.  He  was  first  returned  for  Sheffield — which  con- 
stituency he  still  represents—in  May  1 84  9,  and  then  without  opposition. 

As  member  for  Sheffield,  Mr.  Roebuck  has  kept  up  his  peculiar 
character  as  an  independent  critic  of  the  proceedings  of  all  parties 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  extreme  patriotic  liberalism.  Oocadonal 
ill-health  has  interfered  with  his  parliamentary  labours;  but  he  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  many  important  debates,  and  he  almost 
always  brings  a  lai^ge  amount  of  valuable  and  suggestive  information 
to  bear  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  and  he  enforces  it,  notwithstanding 
his  feeble  phyncal  powers,  vrith  much  eneigy.  He  has  also  on  one  or 
two  oocanons  originated  important  motions.  It  was  he  who,  in  Janu- 
ary 1856,  moved  for  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Rusdan  war,  and 
by  carrying  the  motion  against  the  Aberdeen  government  by  a  large 
majority,  forced  that  government  to  resign.  Mr.  Roebuck  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  celebrated  committee  of  inquiry  appointed  in  pur- 
suanoe  of  his  motion.  In  December  1855  Mr.  Roebuck  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  but  he  was  third  in  the  list  of  candidates  when  the  final  vote 
was  taken.  He  has  since  then  become  chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Reform  Association,  founded  by  some  merchants  of  London  and  others 
after  the  exposures  of  the  state  of  our  administrative  machinery  to 
which  the  inquiry  into  the  Russian  war  led.  The  assodation,  after 
starting  with  great  promises,  was  thought  to  fail  in  accomplishing 
its  aspirations ;  and  Mr.  Roebuck  has  recently  been  trying  to  re-invigo- 
rate it  and  give  it  dietiuct  practical  aims.  Mr.  Roebuck  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Westem  Bank  of  London,  and  also  of  the  Acadian 
Charcoal-Iron  Company  of  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Roebuck,  beddes  his 
scattered  letters^  manifestoes,  &&,  and  his  contributions  to  the 
*  Westminster '  and  '  Edinburgh '  Reviews,  dc^  is  the  author  of  the 
following  separate  works :— *  Pamphlets  to  the  People,'  1835 ;  '  The 
Colonies  of  England  :  a  Plan  for  the  Gk>vemment  of  some  portion  of 
our  Colonial  Possessions,'  1849;  and  *The  History  of  the  Whig 
Ministry  of  1880  to  the  pasdug  of  the  Reform  BUI,'  2  vols.,  1852. 

R0£'LAS»  JUAN  DE  LAS,  one  of  the  most  distinguiahed  of  the 
Spanish  paintera,  commonly  known  among  Andalnsian  artists  as  El 
Clerigo  Ro^las,  was  bom  at  Seville  of  a  distinguiihed  family,  about 
1558  or  1560 :  his  lather,  Pedro  de  Us  Ro^las,  was  a  Spanish  admiral, 
and  died  in  1566.  Rodlas  is  styled  in  documents  and  in  books  '  el 
lioendado  Juan,'  which  signifiea  probably  merely  that  he  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Univenity  of  Seville.  Little  is  known  about  his 
education :  he  is  supposed  to  have  studied  in  Italy,  and  from  his  style 
with  some  of  the  scholars  of  Titian  in  Venice.  In  1603  he  painted 
four  pictures  for  the  college  of  Olivarea  From  1607  until  1624  he 
lired  chiefly  at  SeTille  and  Madrid;  and  in  1616,  after  the  death  of 
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F.  Castello,  he  was  a  competitor  for  the  place  of  cabinet  painter  to  the 
king,  Philip  III.;  notwithstanding  the  "  many  years'  service  of  Ro^Ias's 
father/'  however,  Bartolom^  Gonzalez  succeeded  Castello.  Ro^Ias 
settled  in  Olivares  in  1624,  when  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  canons 
of  the  college,  but  he  died  there  in  the  following  year,  i^pril  28rd, 
1625.    IVanoipco  Zarbaran  was  the  scholar  of  Roelas. 

The  works  of  Roelas  are  very  numerouH  in  Seville ;  and  there  are 
still  many  in  the  College  of  Olivares,  and  there  are  some  at  Madrid. 
Els  mastei^piece  is  the  death  or  '*  el  Traneito '  of  San  Isidore,  in  the 
church  of  that  saint  at  Seville;  this  is  a  large  majestic  composition, 
in  two  compartments,  similar  to  the  communion  of  St.  Jerome  by 
Domenichino,  and  other  Italian  pictures,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  In 
the  lower  part  is  the  archbishop  in  a  church  in  the  attitude  of  prayer 
and  about  to  die,  supported  and  surrounded  by  his  numerous  clergy, 
among  which  are  some  magnificent  heads ;  in  tlie  upper  part  of  the 
picture  is  our  Saviour  on  his  throne,  with  the  Madonna  by  his  side, 
and  surrounded  by  angels ;  the  attention  of  all  is  directed  to  the  dying 
saint.  This  picture,  it  appears,  has  never  been  engraved ;  indeed,  very 
few  good  Spanish  pictures  have  been  engraved,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
circumstance  that  the  great  painters  of  Spain  are  so  little  known  out 
of  their  own  pi-ovlncea.  One  of  his  best  works  also  is  the  Saint  lago, 
in  the  Capilla  de  Saxftiago,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville :  the  saint  is 
riding  over  Moors ;  it  waa  painted  in  1609.  Bermudez  speaks  of  it  as 
full  of  fire,  majesty,  and  decorum.  Accordiog  to  Mr.  Ford  ('Hand- 
book of  Spain '),  it  is  surpassed  by  the  picture  of  the  Conception,  by 
Bo^las,  in  the  Academy ;  and  by  three  in  the  chapel  of  the  University 
of  Seville — a  'Holy  Family,  with  Jesuits;'  a  'Nativity;'  and  an 
'  Adoration.'  "  Ko  one,"  says  this  writer,  "  ever  painted  the  sleek 
grimalkin  Jesuit  like  Roelas."  Pacheco,  who  waa  censor  of  pictures 
in  Seville  [Pacheco j,  reproached  Roelas  with  want  of  decorum  in  a 
picture,  in  Ijhe  Merced  Calzada,  of '  St.  Anne  Teachiog  the  Virgin  to 
Read,'  for  representing  some  sweetmeats  and  some  articles  of  common 
domestic  life  upon  a  table  in  the  picture;  and  also  for  painting  a 
sheet,  intended  to  wrap  the  infant  Saviour  in,  who  is  naked,  in  the 
picture  of  the  '  Nativity,'  in  the  chapel  of  the  university. 

Ro^Ias  is  compared  with  Tintoretto  and  the  Caracci ;  he  is  the  best 
of  the  Andalusian  painters  in  design  and  composition,  and  displays 
frequently  a  grandeur  of  form  and  majesty  of  character  which  belong 
only  to  the  greatest  masters  :  in  coloaring  also  he  may  be  compared 
witii  the  Venetians.  His  last  picture  ia  apparently  the  '  Nativity,'  at 
Olivarea  Palomino's  account  of  this  painter  ia  almost  wholly  incor- 
rect ;  he  calls  him  Doctor  Pablo  de  las  Rodlas. 

(Cean  Bermudez,  Diccumario  ffittorico,  <fcc.) 

ROGER  OF  HOVEDEN.  ]Hoyjcd£N.] 
«  ROGERS,  HENRT,  now  Professor  of  PhUosophy  at  Spring-Hill 
Independent  College,  Birmiagham,  and  well  known  as  an  English 
Essayist,  and  the  author  of  works  designed  to  exhibit  the  harmony 
of  Philosophy  and  Revealed  Religion,  was  educated  at  Highbury 
College,  and  was  for  some  time  an  Independent  preacher.  The  duties 
of  this  ofiBce  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  he  resigned  his  oharga 
He  was  afterwards  for  a  time  Professor  of  the  English  Lianguage  and 
Literature  in  University  College,  London.  Thenoe  he  removed  to 
his  present  situation. 

Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  Mr.  Rogers,  by  his  contributions 
to  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  has  won  himself  the  high  place  which 
he  occupies  in  the  contemporary  literature  of  Britain.  Probably  since 
Mr.  Macaulay  ceased  to  write  for  the  *  Edinburgh,'  Mr.  Rogers  has 
been  the  most  distinguished  of  its  regular  contributors  in  the  kinds 
of  topics  formerly  treated  by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  pages  of  that 
periodical.  His  articlea  have  been  numerous  and  on  very  various 
subjects-— some  critical,  some  historical  or  biographical,  and  some 
speculative.  A  collection  of  them  was  republished  in  1860  under  the 
title  of  'Essays  selected  from  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review;'  and  this  collection,  increased  in  bulk  by  an  additional 
▼olume  published  in  1855,  has  passed  through  more  than  one 
edition.  It  is  by  these  three  volumes  of  republished  '  Essays '  that 
Mr.  Rogers  is  best  known ;  but  he  is  also  the  author  of  <  The  Life  and 
Character  of  John  Howe,  M.A.,  with  an  Analysis  of  his  Writings,' 
1886 ;  of  '  General  Introduction  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  English 
Grammar  and  Composition,'  1838;  of  a  well-known  work  on  the 
present  state  of  rebgioua  opinion  entitled  *  The  Eclipse  of  Faith ; ' 
and  of  a  'Defence'  of  that  work,  published  in  1854  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Francis  Newman.  Mr.  Kogers  officiated,  along  with  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor, 
as  Examiner  of  the  Essays  given  in  for  the  Burnett  prizes  of  Aber- 
deen in  1854,  and  awarder  of  the  prizes. 

ROGERS,  SAMUEL,  was  bom  on  the  80th  of  July  1768,  at 
Newington  Green,  a  suburb  of  London.  His  father,  who  was  a 
Dissenter,  and  much  respected  by  the  Dissenters  of  London,  was 
a  banker  by  profession;  and  the  poet,  after  a  careful  private  edu- 
mtion,  was  placed,  when  yet  a  lad,  in  the  banking-house  to  learn  the 
business  prior  to  his  becoming  a  partner.  Among  his  reminiscences 
of  this  time  was  that  of  Wilkes  calling  at  the  banking-house  to  solicit 
his  father's  vote,  and,  as  his  father  was  out,  shaking  hands  with  him 
as  his  father's  representative.  From  a  very  early  period,  the  future 
poet  exhibited  a  taste  for  leU^srs,  and  he  used  to  date  his  first  deter- 
aamation  towards  poetiy  from  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  reading 
Beattie's  *  Minstrel,'  when  a  mere  boy.  His  admiration  of  literature 
and  literaty  men  led  him,  while  still  a  clerk  in  hia  father's  bank,  to 


meditate  a  call  on  Dr.  Johnson  for  the  purpose  of  introdudng  himself; 
and  once,  with  a  young  friend,  he  went  to  Johnson's  house  in  Bolt 
Court  bent  on  accompanying  the  object,  but  his  courage  failed  him 
when  he  had  his  hand  on  the  knocker.  It  was  in  1786 — two  years 
after  Johnson's  death — that  Rogers,  then  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
published  hia  first  volume  of  poetry,  under  the  title  of  'An  Ode  to 
Superstition,  and  some  other  Poems.'  The  date  is  important.  "  The 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  British  Poetry,"  says  a  critic,  "  dates 
almost  exactly  from  this  year.  For  a  year  or  two  before  1786,  there 
had  been  manifestations  of  a  new  poetic  spirit,  dlfPeriDg  from  that  of 
the  poetry  of  the  18th  century  as  a  whole,  and  more  particularly  from 
that  of  Darwin,  Hay  ley,  and  the  Delia  Cruscans  who  represented 
the  poetry  of  the  18th  century  in  its  latest  and  dying  stage.  Crabbe, 
for  example,  had  published  his  '  Library '  in  1781 ;  and  Cowper  had 
made  his  first  distinct  appearance  as  a  poet  in  1782,  when  he  was 
already  in  his  fifty-second  year.  Crabbe's  'Village'  was  published 
in  1783,  and  Cowper  first  made  an  efifective  impression  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  second  volume,  including  his  '  Task,'  in  1785.  Thua 
Rogers  was  heard  of  as  a  poet  almost  at  the  same  time  aa  Crabbe 
and  Cowper.  But  more  exactly  contemporary  with  Rogers  than 
either  Crabbe  or  Cowper,  was  Robert  Bums,  the  first  edition  of 
whose  poems  appeared  in  that  very  year,  1786,  which  saw  Rogers's 
<Uhv4  as  an  author."  In  short,  Rogers's  first  appearance  aa  a  poet 
coincides  with  the  opening  of  that  era  in  our  literature  in  which  we 
still  are^  and  of  which  Rogers  himself  is  one  of  the  minor  stars. 

Shortly  after  his  first  publication,  Rogers  travelled  in  France,  where 
he  saw  Condoroet  and  many  other  men  afterwards  celebrated  in  the 
French  Revolution.  He  also  visited  Scotland,  where  he  saw  Adam 
Smith,  Dr.  Robertson,  and  other  celebrities.  In  1702  he  published  hia 
'  Pleasures  of  Memory,'  by  which,  and  by  a  subsequent  volume  con- 
taining 'An  Epistle  to  a  Friend  and  other  Poems,'  published  in  1798, 
he  "  established  his  place  among  the  men  of  letters  who  adorned 
Great  Britain  in  the  dosing  decade  of  the  last  oentuiy."  During  the 
next  fourteen  years  he  gave  nothing  new  to  the  world,  either  to 
increase  or  to  mar  his  reputation.  It  was  during  this  long  interval  of 
silence  that  he  retired  from  his  hereditary  business  as  a  banker  (though, 
with  an  income  still  derived  from  the  bank,  and  with  the  nominal 
character  of  partner  continued  to  him)  to  enjoy,  by  means  of  hia 
ample  wealth^  a  leisure  absolutely  at  the  command  of  his  private 
tastes.  "  The  house  of  Rogers  in  St  James's-place,"  it  is  said,  "became 
a  little  paradise  of  the  beautiful,  where,  amid  pictures  and  other  objects 
of  art,  collected  with  care  and  arranged  with  skill,  the  happy  owner 
nestled  in  fastidious  ease,  and  kept  up  among  his  contemporaries  a 
character  in  which  something  of  the  Horace  was  blended  with  some- 
thing of  the  MsBcenas."  As  he  had  known  Fox,  and  Home  Tooke,  and 
Dr.  Price,  and  Dr.  Priestley,  and  Lord  Nelson,  and  others  of  the 
eminent  men  of  the  former  generation,  so  now  he  gathered  round  his 
table  the  political  and  social,  and  literary  and  dramatic  celebrities  who 
had  succeeded  them — Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Coleridge, Mackintosh, 
Southey,  Wellington,  Chan  trey,  &o.,  &c.  His  own  political  sentiments 
were  those  of  moderate  Whiggism,  but  this  did  not  prevent  men  of  aU 
parties  from  being  his  guests. 

In  1812,  Rogers,  when  his  muse  seemed  dead,  added  to  a  republi- 
cation of  his  earlier  poems,  the  fragment  entitled  '  Columbus.'  He  was 
then  in  his  fiftieth  year.  In  1814  his  'Jacqueline '  was  published  in 
cox^  unction  with  Byron's  '  Lara,'  this  being  the  period  of  the  height  of 
the  intimacy  between  the  two  so  dissimilar  poets.  "  Composed  with 
the  same  laborious  slowness,  and  polished  line  by  line  to  the  same 
degree  of  smoothness,"  says  the  writer  of  a  sketch  of  his  life,  "  his 
'Human  Life'  appeared  in  1819.  Finally,  aa  the  last  and  much  the 
longest  of  his  productions,  came  his  '  Italy,'  the  first  part  of  which  was 
published  in  1822,  in  the  poet's  sixtieth  year,  and  the  complete  edition 
of  which,  illustrated,  under  the  author^s  care,  at  an  expense  of 
10,000^  by  Stothard,  Prout,  and  Turner,  did  not  appear  till  1836. 
With  the  preparation  of  this  exquisite  book  his  literary  career  may  be 
said  to  have  closed.  He  still  wrote  an  occasional  copy  of  verses  at  the 
rate  of  a  couplet  a  week;  and  some  of  these  trifies,  including  one 
written  as  late  aa  hia  ninety-first  year,  are  preserved  in  his  collected 
works.  But  on  the  whole  it  was  in  his  character  aa  a  superannuated 
poet,  living  on  the  reputation  of  hia  past  performances,  drawing  the 
artists  and  wits,  and  men  of  rank  of  a  more  modem  age  around  him, 
and  entertaining  them  with  his  caustic  talk,  and  hia  reminiscences  of 
the  notable  persons  and  events  of  former  days,  that  he  figured  in  a 
select  portion  of  London  society  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
existenoei"  The  longevity  of  the  poet  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  public  interest  felt  for  him  in  his  later  life.  Always  fond  of 
open  air  exercise  and  of  going  to  public  exhibitions,  he  might  be  seen 
strolling  about  in  the  parks,  or  in  a  stall  or  box  at  the  opera,  to 
within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  An  accident  in  the  streets  at  last 
disabled  him  from  walking  out;  but  the  extraordinary  tenacity  of  his 
constitution  enabled  him  to  recover  from-it,  when  a  younger  man  might 
have  died.  It  was  not  till  the  18th  of  December  1855,  when  he  was  in 
his  ninety-third  year,  and  had  already  for  many  yeaxa  been  the  literary 
patriarch  of  hia  country,  that  he  departed  this  life.  Wordsworth  and 
many  others  who  had  been  bom  alter  him,  and  had  attained  old  age 
und^  hia  view,  had  predeoeaaed  him,  and  left  him  alone  among  a 
generation  of  junioza. 

Rogers  will  be  remembered  partly  for  hia  poetry,  and  partly  ixom 
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the  peonlitf  eonneotioii  in  whioh  he  stood,  in  Tirtue  both  of  hii  lon« 
go^ty  and  hit  MMnal  portion  and  habits,  with  the  miaoellaneoaa 
phenomena,  and  eepeoiallj  with  the  art  and  literature  of  his  time.  His 
poetry  ie  of  the  highly  finished  and  tasteful  rather  than  the  powerful 
kind.  **  We  have  in  his  works,"  says  a  oritio,  **  a  olaasio  and  graeef  ui 
beauty;  no  slorenly  or  obsoure  lines;  fine  cabinet  pictures  of  soft  and 
mellow  lustre,  and  oeoasionally  trains  of  thought  and  association  that 
awaken  or  reoall  tender  and  heroic  feelings."  His  relations  to  his  time 
were  leai  those  of  actiTe  influence  than  tiiose  of  shrewd  observation 
and  intereeting  remlnisoenoa  They  are  best  exhibited  in  the  volume 
of  his  '  Table  Tdk,'  published,  einoe  his  death,  by  his  fiiend  Mr.  Dyoe. 

*  ROQET,  PETER  MARK,  an  eminent  physician  and  physiologist. 
He  graduated  in  medioine  at  Edinburgh  in  1798,  and  practised  in 
Manohester,  where  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Physician  to  the 
Infirmary,  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  Fever  Hospital.  He  subsequently 
oame  to  London,  where  he  became  known  for  his  scientific  taste,  and 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  afterwards  made 
Seeretaiy  to  the  Royal  Society,  an  office  which  he  held  for  many 
years.  On  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  London,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  was  for  some  years  one  of  the 
examiners  in  physiology.  He  was  early  elected  one  of  the  Fullerian 
Lecturers  on  Physiology  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Qreat  Britain.  He 
was  the  writer  of  one  of  the  Bridgwater  treatises,  under  the  title 
*  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology.'  This  work  was  published  in  1884. 
He  has  contributed  extensively  to  the  general  scientific  literature  of 
the  day.  The  treatises  on  'Electricity'  and  'Magnetism,'  in  the 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  were  from  his  pen.  He  contributed  the 
article  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  the  '  Encylopeedia  Britannica,'  and 
the  articles  'Age'  and  'Asphyxia'  to  the  *C^clop«9dia  of  Practical 
Medicine.'  In  1888  he  published  a  '  Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Phre- 
nology.' In  1888  be  delivered  the  Qulstonian  Lectures  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  which  were  published  in  the  '  Medical  Qasette.' 
Besides  these  larger  works,  he  has  published  many  papers  on  medical 
and  sdentifio  subjects  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Medioo-Chirurgioal 
SoMety,'  in  the  '  Philosophiosl  Tranaaotioos  of  the  Royal  Society/  in  the 
'Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution,'  and  other  publioationa. 

Dr.  Boget  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Con- 
sulting Physician  to  the  Queen  Charlotte  L]jriog-in  Hospital,  and  the 
Northern  Dispensary.  A  '  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases,' 
published  by  him  in  1852,  has  reached  its  18th  edition. 

ROHAULT,  JAMES,  waa  the  son  of  a  merchant  at  Amiens,  where 
he  waa  bom  in  1620.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  a  soientiflc  edu- 
cation in  that  eity,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting  his  studies  in  philosophy. 

In  that  age  the  physical  works  of  Aristotie  had  begun  to  give  place 
to  thoee  of  Descartes,  and  most  of  the  learned  men  in  France  received 
with  oomplacenoy  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  which 
were  given  in  the  '  Principia,' the  '  Dioptrioe,' and  the  'Meteora'  of 
their  illastriouB  oountiyman.  Rohault  was  one  of  those  who  diligently 
studied  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philosopher  and  of  his  numerous 
eonuneotstors,  but  who  also  applied  himself  with  ardour  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  new  school,  of  which  he  professed  to  be  a  zealous 
disdple.  This  circumstance  appears  to  have  brought  him  to  the  notice 
of  Chttoelier,  who,  being  himself  a  warm  Cartesian,  conceived  so  great 
a  regard  for  the  young  philosopher,  that  he  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage^  and  engaged  him  to  writa  a  commentary  on  the  works  of  the 
man  who  was  the  object  of  their  common  admiration.  Rohault  seems 
to  have  exeeuted  the  task  assigned  to  him  in  a  manner  which  gratified 
the  wishee  of  his  patron  and  father-in-law,  and  in  the  spirit  of  an 
enthusiastie  follower;  for  in  the  preface  to  his- 'Traits  de  Physique* 
he  designates  Descartes  as  a  man  who,  by  his  works,  had  shown  that 
F^mnoe  was  capable  of  formmg  philosophers  as  illustrious  as  those  of 
ancient  Qreece.  This  work  was  transkted  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Chu-ke,  and  published  with  notes,  in  which  are  given  explanations  of 
Uie  principal  phenomena  agreeably  to  the  philosophy  of  Newton, 
which,  in  a  very  few  years,  had  entirely  supplanted  that  of  the  French 
school. 

After  the  above-mentioned  work  was  finished,  Rohault  appears  to 
have  been  occupied  for  several  years  in  giving  instructions  in  mathe- 
mi^es,  and  the  subjecto  of  his  lessons  were  published  after  his  death 
in  two  volumes.  The  course  comprehends  geometry,  both  plane  and 
practical ;  trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical ;  fortification,  meohanica, 
perspective,  and  arithmetic. 

Beaidee  the  *  Traits  de  Physique,'  Rohault  published  also  a  work 
entitled  'Entretiens  sur  la  Philoeophie,'  eonsisting  of  a  series  of 
dialognes,  in  which  the  suljecta  are  treated  according  to  the  Cartesian 
principlee.    He  died  in  1675. 

ROLAND,  MANON.  Mawoh  PmLTPOif,  for  such  was  her  maiden 
name,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1764.  Her  father  was  an  artist  of  moderate 
talent ;  her  mother  was  a  woman  of  superior  understanding  and  of  a  sin- 
gnlariy  amiable  temper.  Manon  learned  to  read  so  early  and  so  easily 
as  not  to  be  able  to  recollect  the  process ;  and,  having  once  learned  to 
read,  she  read  everything  that  came  in  her  way.  In  her  father's  house 
she  enjoyed  to  a  certain  extent  the  means  of  cultivating  painting, 
musio,  and  general  literature.  Whilst  yet  a  girl  she  was,  at  her  own 
eameat  request,  placed  for  one  year  in  a  conventual  school.  At  this 
age  her  religious  enthusiasm  was  extreme ;  in  aftor^years  it  subsided, 
and  her  opinions^  the  confiBaes,  went  through  every  change  until  they 


rested  in  sceptioism>-a  result  In  some  degree  d«e  to  her  oouvm  of 
reading.  Her  reading,  under  her  fathei^s  roof,  was  in  hot  of  a  most 
miscellaneous  description.  The  works  of  the  fathers  and  the  free 
writings  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  were  equally  aooessible  to  her, 
and  perused  with  equal  avidity ;  but  the  moet  powerful  and  lasting 
impression  was  made  on  her  by  an  early  familiarity  with  Plutarch's 
'  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.'  From  this  time  Oreeoe  and  Rome  were 
constantly  present  to  her  thoughts,  and  when  she  was  fourteen  yean 
old  she  is  said  to  have  wept  to  thinJc  that  she  was  not  a  Roman  or  a 
Spartan  woman. 

At  the  age  of  five^md-twenty  she  became  the  wife  of  M.  Roland,  a 
man  twenty  years  her  senior,  of  laborious  habito,  great  ability  and 
integrity,  and  manners  described  as  of  antique  severity.  A  daughter 
was  the  fruit  of  this  marriage^  and  Madame  Roland's  time  bMame 
divided  between  the  care  of  her  child's  education  and  giving  assiitanoe 
to  her  husband,  from  whose  knowledge  she  derived  great  advantage  in 
return.  He  held  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Manufactorea,  of  which  he 
fulfilled  the  datiee  in  a  liberal  spirit,  well  according  with  the  previous 
impressions  of  his  enthusiastic  partner.  With  him  Madame  Roland 
visited  England,  Switserland,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  every- 
where industriously  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  dvil  institutions^ 
and  manifesting  the  warmest  sympathy  with  the  advocatea  of  political 
liberty.  On  witnessing  the  comforta  enjoyed  by  the  English  cottagen^ 
she  is  said  to  have  observed,  that  in  this  countoy  a  handful  of  wealth 
did  not  constitute  the  nation,  but  that  man,  whatever  his  station,  was 
reckoned  as  something. 

The  intense  interest  with  whioh  such  a  woman  regarded  the  ^rst 
movemento  of  liberty  in  her  own  countiy,  may  easily  be  oonodved. 
Her  husband  being  appointed  to  represent  the  city  of  Lyon  in  the 
National  Convention,  left  his  residence  near  that  city,  and,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  the  ouriosity  of  Madame  Roland 
was  gratified,  and  her  zeal,  if  possible,  increased,  by  the  opportunity 
of  observing  some  of  the  most  distinguished  actors  on  the  politicsl 
stage — as  Mirabeau,  Caaal^  Maury,  Bttnave,  and  others  of  less  note. 
To  the  cause  espoused  by  these  notable  persons  Madame  Roland 
and  her  husband  were  warmly  attached;  and,  during  the  ministry 
of  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  Roland  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  interior,  for  which  his  information,  his  assiduity,  and  his  strict 
probity  highly  qualified  him.  It  was,  whilst  holding  this  office,  that 
he  appeared  at  court  with  a  round  hat  and  strings  to  his  shoes ;  and 
was  regarded  by  the  courtiers  as  a  symbol  of  a  monarchy  about  to  fUL 
His  sincere  language  was  as  unwelcome  to  the  court  as  his  plain  attire 
was  displeasing  to  the  courtiers.  The  talento  of  his  wife  were  at  this 
time  applied  to  assist  him  in  tiie  composition  of  public  papers.  With- 
out pretending  to  direct  him,  she  avows  her  belief  that  by  mingling 
with  the  severer  aocento  of  patriotism  the  expressions  and  feelixigs  <n 
a  woman  of  sensibility,  she  rendered  these  documente  more  impressive 
and  effiMtuaL  The  ftmous  letter  of  M.  Roland  to  Louis  XVL  (May, 
1792)  was  drawn  up  by  her :  a  letter  designated,  according  to  the  poli- 
tical feelings  of  the  readers,  as  an  enlightened  although  a  severe 
remonstrance,  or  as  audacious  and  full  of  evil  prophecy.  Hue  pro- 
duction occasioned  M.  Roland's  disminal  by  the  court;  for  which  he 
was  oompensated  by  tiie  warm  applauses  of  the  Convention.  He  again 
became  a  minister  after  the  eventa  of  the  10th  of  August;  but  hla 
party  had  then  passed  the  bounds  prescribed  by  his  judgment,  and 
entered  upon  extremes  repugnant  to  his  high-minded  and  generous 
wifeu  Still  they  were  apparenUy  fiivoured  by  their  party,  to  whom 
Roland's  character  and  popularity  were  neoessary.  Amidst  the  real 
and  affiMted  grossness  of  dress,  manners,  and  language  of  the  republi- 
cans, sooiei^  preserved  ite  respectability  in  the  circle  assembled  round 
the  table  of  tne  minister  of  the  interior. 

The  eventa  of  the  reign  of  terror  do  not  require  to  be  detailed. 
The  frightful  massacres  in  the  prisons  of  Paris  on  the  2nd  and  8rd  of 
September,  were  boldly  denounced  by  Roland  in  his  capacity  as 
minister;  but  the  Convention,  which  appUuded  him,  wanted  courage, 
or  virtue,  or  power  to  act  upon  his  advice ;  and  fh>m  that  hour  his 
own  doom  and  that  of  his  mfe  became  only  more  certain.  Madame 
RoUnd  had  herself  been  already  arraigned  before  that  assembly,  on 
an  absurd  charge  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  England ;  and 
by  her  presence  of  mind,  her  acuteness,  and  her  wit,  bad  baffled  and 
mortified  her  aocusers.  The  recollection  of  this  defeat  is  said  to  have 
so  haunted  the  minds  of  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespierre,  that  in 
every  subsequent  difficulty  and  in  every  attack  made  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings, th^  imagined  they  recognised  the  boldness,  sagacity,  or 
sarcasm  of  Madame  Roland.  She  and  her  husband  began  to  receive 
warnings  of  their  danger,  and  for  a  short  time  consented  to  take  the 
precaution  of  not  aleeping  at  the  Hdtel  of  the  Interior.  The  appear- 
ance of  deception  was  little  agreeable  to  Madame  Roland.  **l  am 
ashamed,"  she  said,  on  an  occasion  on  which  she  had  almost  consented 
to  leave  her  house  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  **  of  the  part  I  am  made 
to  play.  I  will  neither  disguise  myself  nor  leave  the  house.  If  they 
wish  to  assassinate  me,  it  shall  be  in  my  own  home.  This  oourageouB 
example  is  due  firom  me,  and  I  will  afford  it.**  Her  husband  quitted 
Paris,  and  she  might  have  done  so,  but  she  declared  that  the  care  of 
evading  injustice  cost  her  more  than  it  would  do  to  suffer  from  it^ 

The  time  arrived  when  tiie  intellectual  superiority  hitherto  main- 
tained in  the  Convention  by  M.  Roland's  party,  or  the  Girondists. 
was  oveioome  by  absolute  force.    Forty  thousand  men  were  marohed 
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Bgaiiist  the  ConvMitioD,  by  the  Jacobins,  on  the  SUt  of  May  1793; 
and  in  the  evening  of  the  aame  day  Madame  Roland  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Abbajei  Here  she  displayed  her  usual 
firmneBs,  and  continued  to  exercise  towards  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
abenevolenoe  for  which  in  her  prosperous  days  she  had  been  remarkable. 
Before  her  friends  she  appeared  cheerful ;  riie  always  maintained  the 
language  of  a  patriot  wl^  speaking  of  the  aspect  of  affion,  flattering 
and  fearing  none ;  and  she  professed  herself  capable  of  overcoming  her 
ill-fortune.  In  solitude  the  feelings  of  the  wife  and  the  mother  over- 
came her,  and  the  attendants  remarked  that  she  passed  many  hours  in 
tears.  Her  sufferings  were  greatly  aggravated  by  her  being  one  day 
unexpectedly  liberated,  as  if  the  danger  was  past.  8he  drove  home 
with  extreme  delight ;  sprung  out  of  the  ooachi  as  she  says  it  had 
always  been  her  habit  to  do,  but  with  more  than  usual  vivacity ;  and 
was  running  gaily  up  stairs,  when  she  was  again  arrested  by  an  officer, 
and  at  once  taken  to  Sainte  Pelagie,  o  prison  of  a  lower  order  than  the 
Abbaye,  where  she  was  shut  up  with  the  worst  of  her  sex.  In  this 
second  prison  she  remained  until  her  trial  and  execution.  The  only 
explanation  given  of  this  circumttance  was  that  her  first  arrest  had  been 
illegal  The  wretchedness  of  her  situation  at  Sainte  Pelagic  was  only 
alleviated  by  her  literary  occupations,  and  by  the  kindness  of  her 
gaolers  or  of  their  families,  whom  her  fascinating  manners  and 
behaviour  converted  into  frieuds.  Well  knowing  that  her  life  would 
be  sacrificed,  she  devoted  all  her  hours  to  the  composition  of  her 
^Memoirs,'  writings  full  of  lively  description,  entertaining  anecdotes  of 
her  contemporaries,  and  remarks  indicative  of  penetration  and  habitual 
reflection.  A  letter  to  her  daughter,  written  in  these  circumstances, 
is  one  of  the  most  affecting  of  farewells.  But  Madame  Roland  seldom 
gave  way  to  melancholy  emotions  in  her  writings.  Her  pages  detail 
the  events  of  her  childhood  and  youth  with  matchless  sprightliness 
and  grace;  and,  excepting  in  certain  passages  wherein  candour  is 
carried  to  an  excess  which  modern  delicacy  would  not  permit  to  a 
female  writer,  her  '  Memoirs '  are  models  of  that  kind  of  composition. 

As  the  narrative  advances,  events  of  a  deeper  interest  are  related 
with  great  facility  of  expression,  sometimes  with  mournful  patbos, 
generally  with  great  judgment^  not  always  without  satire,  but  always 
with  easy  eloquence.  From  a  very  earlv  age  we  may  discern  in  tUs 
relation  the  extraordinary  deoixion  of  her  character,  her  naturally 
commanding  manners,  her  fervent  but  well-controlled  temperament» 
her  indefatigable  lovQ  of  improvement^  and  her  unswerving  adherence 
to  truth. 

Several  unhappy  prisoners  delivered  themselves  fiK>m  certam  execu- 
tion by  taking  poison ;  and  Madame  Roland  had  at  one  time  resolved 
to  do  the  same.  But  communicating  her  resolution  to  a  friend,  who 
represented  to  her  that  a  nobler  course  would  be  to  wait  for  death, 
and  leave  the  memory  of  so  great  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause  for  which  she 
had  lived,  she  calmly  determined  to  abide  the  result 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October  (1798)  that  the  Girondists  were 
destroyed.  On  the  81st  of  that  month  she  was  sent  to  the  Concier- 
gene.  On  the  8th  of  November  she  appeared  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.  She  had  declined  the  profi'ered  aid  of  M.  Chauvean-Lagarde, 
the  advocate  of  the  Qirondists,  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  and  of 
Charlotte  Corday ;  knowing  that  no  talents  oould  save  her,  since  her 
innocence  could  not,  and  not  wishing  to  expose  him  to  useless  danger. 
Part  of  the  night  was  occupied  by  her  in  writing  an  eloquent  defence. 
Her  courage  did  not  desert  her  during  her  trial  or  at  her  execution. 
She  sustained  the  insults  of  the  unmanly  tribunal,  not  without 
womanly  emotion,  but  also  with  a  dignity  worthy  of  the  greatest 
women  of  the  times  with  which  her  early  reading  of  Plutaroh  had 
made  her  familiar.  To  the  last  moment  she  preserved  her  presence 
of  mind,  and  even  her  gaiety.  On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
hour  a  man  was  also  to  be  guillotined ;  and  in  such  extremity  to  die 
first  being  thought  a  privilege,  she  waived  it  in  favour  of  her  less 
courageous  companion  hi  misfortune;  overcoming  the  scruples  of  the 
executioner,  whose  orders  were  to  execute  her  first,  by  representing 
to  him  the  impoliteness  of  refusing  a  woman's  last  request  It  is  said 
that  bending  herself  before  the  statue  of  Liberty,  close  to  this  soene 
of  death,  she  exclaimed,  **  Oh  1  Liberty :  what  crimes  are  conunitted 
in  thy  name  I " 
^  She  had  often  been  heard  to  say  that  her  husband  would  not  sur- 
vive her.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  her  execution,  he  took  leave  of 
two  attached  female  friends  m  whose  house,  at  Rouen,  he  liad  found 
a  refuge,  and  to  whom  his  resolution  was  known;  walked  in  the 
evening  of  the  15th  of  November  as  far  as  Baudouin,  four  leagues  on 
the  road  to  Paris;  sat  down  by  the  side  of  a  tree  in  an  avenue 
leading  to  a  private  house,  and  passed  his  cane-sword  through  his 
chest  By  his  side  was  found  a  paper,  in  which  these  words  were 
written: — "Whoever  you  are  who  find  me  lying  here,  respect  my 
remains;  thev  are  those  of  a  man  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  being 
useful,  and  who  died,  as  he  had  lived,  virtuous  and  honest." 

ROLLE,  MICHEL,  a  Frenoh  mathematician,  was  bom  at  Ambert 
in  Auvergne,  in  1652.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  from  nature  a 
remarkable  faciUty  m  solving  propositions  relating  to  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  sud  to  have  acquired  by  practice  a  great  proficiency  in  the 
calligraphic  art  After  having  served  durmg  several  years  as  an 
attorney  s  olerk,  he  went,  in  1675,  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  a  sub- 
sistance  as  a  writing-master,  and  where  he  spent  his  leisure  time  in 
oultivatmg  the  mathematical  sciences.    An  accidental  circumBtanco 


procured  for  him  the  notice  of  M.  Colbert  Ozanam,  who  was  himaelf 
a  good  analyst,  happening  to  propose  to  mathematicians  a  problem  of 
the  kind  called  indeterminat^  which,  he  conoeived,  oould  be  solved 
only  by  a  process  involving  very  high  numbers,  Rolle  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  a  neat  solution ;  and  the  minister,  being  informed  of 
it,  was  induced,  in  1685,  to  recommend  him  for  eleotioa  as  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  then  recently  formed. 

From  this  time  Rolle  devoted  himself  to  analytical  pursuits,  and  in 
1690  he  published  a  treatise  on  algebra  in  4to.  This  work  contains, 
among  other  methods  for  the  solution  of  equations,  one  whioh  he  caUs 
the  method  of  <  cascades,'  a  namo  given  to  it  beicause  it  consista  in 
successively  depressing  the  equation  one  degree  lower  at  each  operation. 
It  has  some  analogy  to  a  mel^od  given  bv  Newton  in  the  '  Arithmetica 
Universalis,'  but  its  want  of  generality  hsa  caused  it  ever  since  to  be 
neglected.  An  affectation  of  peculiar  modes  of  expression  prevails 
throughout  the  whole  work,  which  is  otherwise  very  obscurely  written : 
the  author  was  however  particularly  skilful  in  the  management  of 
questions  of  the  kind  called  diophantine,  and  he  published  a  treatise 
on  that  subject  in  1699. 

Rolle,  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  entered  the  lists  as  an  opponent 
of  the  algebra  of  Descartes,  and  of  the  differential  calculus  whioh  had 
been  then  recently  discovered  by  Newton  and  Leibnitz;  and  he  is 
accused  of  using  towards  those  who  endeavoured  to  point  out  his 
mistakes  a  tone  of  anger  which  is  very  unbecoming  in  a  philosopher. 
He  began  in  1701  to  attack  the  differential  calculus,  objecting  both  to 
its  principles  and  its  applications ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  he 
endeavoured  to  show  that  in  particular  examples  the  results  are  incon- 
sistent with  those  which  are  brought  out  by  the  ancient  prooessea. 
The  new  calculus,  as  it  was  called,  found  however  in  Franoe  a  aealous 
and  temperate  advocate  in  Varignon,  who,  in  replying  to  the  objections 
of  Rolle,  explained  the  true  meaning  of  the  diflerential  symbols,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  supposed  discrepancies  in  the  results  of  the 
examples  arose  entirely  from  the  haste  and  inadvertency  of  the 
objector. 

This  dispute  agitated  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a  long 
time,  Rolle  continuing  to  raise  one  objection  after  another ;  and  though 
they  were  answered  by  Varignon,  the  former  always  pretended  to  have 
the  victory.  It  is  said  that  the  Academy  wsa  then  oompoeed  of  men 
who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  ancient  analysis  and  therefore 
saw  with  pleasure  an  opposition  raised  against  methods  to  which  they 
were  not  yet  reconciled.  In  1705  however  the  Academy,  without 
pronouncing  a  judgment  on  the  subject^  recommended  that  Rolle,  in 
moderating  his  language,  should  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  insti- 
tution; and  the  dispute  was  for  a  time  terminated.  This  was  twenty- 
nine  years  before  Bishop  Berkeley  attempted  to  revive  the  subject  in 
the '  Analyst'    [Robin&] 

It  appears  that  subsequently  Rolle  acknowledged  hia  error,  and  thus 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  deserved  the  pardon  of  posterity.  He 
was  admitted  second  geometrical  pensioner  of  the  Academy  in  1699, 
and  died  on  the  5t]i  of  July  1719,  at  sixty-seven  years  of  age. 

ROLLIN,  CHARLES,  born  at  Paris,  on  the  80th  of  January  1661, 
was  the  second  son  of  a  master  cutler,  and  was  intended  by  his  father 
for  the  same  trade.  Attracting  the  notice  of  a  Benedictine  monk,  by 
the  taste  and  aptitude  for  learning  whioh  he  showed  at  a  very  early 
i^e,  he  was  rescued  from  his  obscure  destiny,  and  placed  at  the  college 
of  Plessis  with  a  pension.  Here  he  punued  his  studies  with  gr«at 
seal,  industry,  and  docility,  was  much  noticed  by  the  principal  of  the 
college,  and  was  selected  by  the  minister,  Le  Peletier,  as  the  com- 
panion of  his  two  sons,  with  whom  he  had  disputed  the  prize  of 
academic  distinction  in  generous  rivalship.  After  having  been 
instructed  in  humanities  and  philosophy,  he  devoted  three  yean  to 
the  study  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
had  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  colleffe  of  Plessis,  that 
Hersan,  the  professor  of  rhetoric  there^  pointed  him  out  as  his  own 
suooessor  in  the  proiessorial  chair,  which  he  wiahed  to  vacate ;  and 
RolUn,  in  spite  of  his  own  diffidenoe,  was  made  his  assistant  in  1688, 
and  professor  in  his  stead  in  1687.  The  next  year  he  received  the 
additional  honour  of  the  professorship  of  eloquence  in  the  Royal 
College.  In  both  these  capacities  he  did  not  disappoint  expectation. 
The  orations  which  he  delivered  in  public  were  very  correct  and 
elegant  Latin  compositions ;  and  the  reforms  and  regulations  intro- 
duced by  him  into  the  discipline  of  the  university  deserve  much 
praise.  He  revived  the  study  of  Greek,  which  had  been  greatly  neg- 
lected ;  gave  more  prominence  to  the  cultivation  of  the  French  lan- 
guage in  the  course  of  general  instruction ;  introduced  the  plan  of 
learning  by  heart  fine  passages  of  different  authors^  as  an  exeroiae  of 
taste  and  memory  ;  and  substituted  exercises  in  ^e  room  of  the 
dramatic  representations  which  the  scholars  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
performing.  In  1694  he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  university,  in 
whioh  office  he  continued  two  years,  and  made  himself  remarkable 
not  less  for  hia  constant  attention  to  its  internal  management  than 
for  his  zeal  in  maintaining  its  privileges  against  aU  attempts  to  impair 
theuL 

At  the  expiration  of  the  rectorship  he  was  engaged  by  Cardinal 
Noailles  to  superintend  the  studies  of  his  nephews^having  resigned  all 
his  public  employments,  except  the  professorship  of  eloquence  in  the 
Royal  College,  in  order  that  he  might  have  more  leisure  for  his  private 
literary  labours.   Shortly  after  he  was  drawn  from  his  retirements  and 
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on  willingly  penuaded  to  beoome  ooadjutor  io  the  college  of  Beauvuin 
In  thii  sitoation  he  paased  fifteen  years,  devoting  himself  with  as 
much  assiduity  to  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  education  there 
as  he  had  before  done  in  the  college  of  Ples^  In  consequence  of 
the  disputes  between  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  which  ktter  party  he 
was  thought  to  iavour,  and  the  intrigues  thence  arising  in  his  college, 
RoUin  was  compelled  to  quit  his  office  at  Beauvais.  In  1715  he  pub- 
lished hit  edition  of  Quintilian,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  with  a  preface  and  a 
popular  outline  of  rhetoric,  fihort  notes,  and  summaries  of  the  chapters. 
The  text  was  not  published  entire,  but  selections  were  made  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  editor. 

In  1720  he  was  asain  ohosen  rector  of  the  university,  but  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  religious  feuds  already  mentioned,  he  was  displaoed 
yery  shortly  by  a  lettre-de-caohet^  the  university  being  desired  to 
choose  a  more  moderate  rector.  From  this  period  till  his  death  he 
seems  to  have  withdrawn  from  public  life  as  much  as  possible,  and 
devoted  himself  to  study,  the  fruit  of  which  was  given  to  the  world  in 
several  works.  In  1726  i^peartd  his  'Traits  de  la  Mani^re  d'Etudier 
et  d'Elnseigner  les  Belles^Lettres,'  a  work  which  presents  a  popular 
view  of  such  classical  and  French  literature  as  he  considered  suited  for 
jhe  instruction  of  the  young,  and  contains  such  a  system  of  education 
ss  his  own  experience  in  teeii^ang  had  suggested.  This  treatise,  though 
deficient  in  philosophical  principles,  and  inferior  to  subsequent  writings 
of  the  same  nature,  was  well  adapted  for  the  age  in  which  it  was  pub- 
lished, and  contributed  probably  very  much  to  diffuse  a  geueral  taste 
for  literature  thrbughout  France.  It  was  translated  into  English  in 
1785,  under  the  title  of  '  Thoughts  concerning  Education,  translated 
fcom  the  Frendi.'  Encouraged  by  the  general  approbation  with  which 
this  publication  was  received,  BolUn  composed  his  '  Histoire  Anoienne,' 
an  account  of  the  chief  nations  of  antiquity  drawn  from  proficme 
authors,  and  terminating  with  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire 
under  Augustus,  in  thirteen  volumes^  which  appeared  successively  in 
the  interval  between  1730  and  1738.  His  last  work  was  a  '  History  of 
Home,'  which  was  afterwards  continued  by  Crevier,  from  the  end  of 
the  republic  to  the  time  of  Constantino,  in  completion  of  the  original 
plan. 

Rollings  latter  years  were  disturbed  oocasioiiBlly  by  the  religious 
troublM  which  agitated  his  country.  His  friendship  with  many 
distinguished  Jansenists  drew  upon  him  from  time  to  time  the  sus- 
picions of  the  government*  and  he  was  accused  of  joiuiug  in  conspi- 
racies, and  his  house  searched  in  consequence,  though  his  enemies 
could  not  Buoceed  in  criminating  him.  He  died  14th  September,  1741, 
having  exceeded  his  eightieth  year. 

Fh)m  the  testimony  of  his  oontemporaries  it  im>pear8  that  RolUn's 
character  waa  a  modtl  of  piety  and  virtue.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  libecality,  modesty,  integrity,  and  single-heartedness.  This  last 
quality  is  shown  not  less  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  actionB  than  in 
his  writings,  which  please  more  from  a  certain  simplicity  than  from 
any  other  cause.  The  merits  and  defects  of  his  *  fielles-Lettres '  are 
.  of  the  same  kind  as  those  observable  in  his  '  Histoire  Andenne.' 
There  is  the  same  want  of  profound  thought*  and  the  same  absence  of 
critical  judgment,  the  same  easy  style,  attractive  to  a  young  mind,  and 
pleasing  from  its  very  carelessness,  while  the  want  of  critical  judgment 
is  compensated  by  the  love  of  truth  and  the  morality  which  pervade 
the  whole.  Great  praise  has  been  bestowed  on  Rollin  by  his  contem- 
porary admiren,  among  the  most  illustrious  of  whom  were  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  and  fVederio  the  Great,  who  was  his  frequent  cor- 
respondent Montesquieu  styled  him  '  the  bee  of  France,'  and  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  have  confirmed  this  eulogium.  Modem  readers  will 
perhaps  thmk  that  Rollin's  merits  as  an  author  have  been  overrated 
by  the  seal  of  personal  friendship  and  esteem  for  his  private  character, 
and  that  hia  works  are  chiefly  valuable  as  having  contributed  to  form 
the  taste  and  strengthen  the  moral  feelings  of  his  age.  His  '  Opuscules' 
were  collected  and  published,  2  vols.  12mOk  in  1771 ;  they  contain 
orations  and  poems,  written  in  veiy  dassieal  and  graceful  Latin,  cor- 
reepondence  with  FMerio  the  Great,  Rousseau,  and  other  distinguished 
persons,  and  other  smaller  oompositions. 

Extracts  from  his  works,  by  M.  I'Abb^  Lucety  were  published  in 
8vo,  Paris,  1780,  under  the  title  of  *  Penete  sur  |>lusieurs  points  im- 
portana  de  Litt4$rature,  de  Politique,  et  de  Religion.'  He  is  taid  to 
have  written  a  '  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Antlents,' 
London,  8  toIs.  8vo,  1768.  His  'Uirtoire  Ancienne'  hss  frequently 
been  reprinted.  A  new  edition  of  all  his  works  was  commenoed  at 
Paris,  8vo,  1837.  This  hiitory  was  edited  by  Emile  Bere%  with  new 
maps  and  platea 

ROMAONO'SI,  QIAN  DOME'NICO,  was  bom  near  Piaoenza  in 
176L  He  studied  first  in  the  College  Alberoni,  where  he  had  for  a 
schoolfellow  his  countryman  Gioia,  who  afterwards  distinguished 
himself  as  a  pnblidst  and  a  political  eoonomist  [GioiA,  Melobiobrb.] 
Homagnosi  continued  his  studies  at  Ptema,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Law  in  1786.  He  afterwards  practised  as  an  advocate. 
In  1791  he  published  lus  *  Geneai  del  Diretto  Penale,'  being  an  investi- 
gation of  the  grounds  on  which  the  infliction  of  punishment  for  offences 
Is  founded.  Beocaria,  Filangieri,  and  other  Italian  jurists  of  that  age, 
had  adopted  the  French  theory  of  a  social  contract,  by  which  each 
member  of  incipient  societies  was  supposed  to  have  given  up  a  portion 
of  his  ori^nal  independence  into  the  Lands  of  the  collective  bod^,  and 
io  have  thus  bound  himself  and  his  de&c«ndaDts.    Romsgnopi  P'jected 


this  hypothesis,  and  he  derived  what  he  called  the  right  of  punishing 
from  the  principle  of  necessi^  and  of  self*defenoe,  inasmudi  ss  the 
whole  of  society  is  conoemed  in  an  injury  which  is  done  to  any  of  its 
members.  His  work  was  well  received  in  France  and  Germany,  but  it 
has  been  little  noticed  in  Italy  until  of  late  years,  where  it  has  been 
republished  several  times ;  and  it  Is  now  much  studied,  especially  in 
Tuscany.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  work,  the  Prince-Blsbop 
of  Trent  named  him  pretor,  or  chief  magistrate,  of  that  town,  an  office 
held  for  one  year,  but  in  which  Romagnosi  was  confirmed  for  three 
consecutive  years,  after  which  the  bishop  named  him  his  anUo 
councillor. 

During  the  turmoil  of  the  French  revolution,  Romagnosi  did  not 
participi^  in  the  admiration  of  many  of  his  oountrymen  for  what  were 
called  the  new  ideas,  and  he  tried  to  define  the  just  meaning  of  liberfy 
and  equality  in  two  little  works, '  Che  Cosa  h  %uaglianza,*  'Che Cosa 
h  Libert^'  1798.  When  the  French  invaded  Italy  in  1796,  Romagnosi 
remained  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  to  whose  population  he  was  greatly 
attached :  he  said  of  them,  among  other  things,  that  they  did  not  know 
how  to  tell  a  lia  When  the  French  entered  the  Tyrol/Romagnosi  was 
named  secretary  of  the  provisional  council  instituted  at  Trent,  in  which 
capacity  he  did  all  he  could  to  alleviate  the  evil  of  foreign  invasion. 
When  the  French  were  driven  away  in  1799,  he  was  accuMd  by  some 
invidious  person  of  disaffection  to  his  legitimate  sovereign,  and  was 
arrested  and  confined  at  Innspriick ;  but  he  was  soon  relessed,  and  the 
Emperor  Francis  himself  declsred  him  innocent,  and  bani^h^  his 
accuser.  In  December  1602  he  was  sppointed  professor  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Parma,  where  he  published  his  second  professional  work, 
'  Introduzione  alio  Studio  del  Diritto  Pubblico  Universale,'  a  treatise 
on  general  jurisprudence.  Romagnosi  maintained  that  moral  and 
political  soienoe  is  as  susoeptible  of  demonstration  as  the  natural  and 
metaphysical  scienoes.  He  took  for  the  basis  of  his  system  the  prin- 
ciple of  moral  necessity,  saying  that  men  and  society  tend  not  only  to 
their  preservation,  but  to  their  physical  and  moral  improrement^  in 
the  quickest  and  at  the  same  time  safest  progression.  This  progression 
can  only  be  effected  by  raising  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  The 
understanding  and  the  heart  ought  to  be  educated  so  as  to  create  only 
wishes  and  habits  consistent  with  the  general  welfare,  and  so  that 
utility  and  justice  shall  ooineida  A  second  edition  of  RomagnosTs 
work  appeared  at  Milan  in  1825,  with  the  addition  of  five  letters  by 
the  author  to  Professor  Valeri  of  Siens,  in  which  he  develops  and 
illustrates  his  principles. 

In  1806  Romagnosi  was  requested  by  the  government  of  the  so- 
called  kingdom  of  Italy,  then  under  Napoleon  I.,  to  repair  to  Milan,  in 
order  to  assist  other  distinguished  jurists  in  compiling  a  code  of 
oriminal  procedure.  Romagnoai  attended  all  the  sittings  of  the  Com- 
mission in  which  the  draught  of  the  new  code  was  diseussed.  He 
wished  to  hitroduce  the  jury;  but  Kapoleon  put  his  veto  on  it, 
saying  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  state  of  Italy  allowed  of  such 
an  institution.  Some  one  proposed  to  introduce  into  Italy  the 
'  lettres>de-cachet,'  or  royal  orders  for  imprisoning  individuals  for  state 
reasons  without  trial,  which  existed  in  France  imder  Kapoleon  as 
well  as  under  the  old  monarchy ;  but  Romagnosi  strenuously  opposed 
the  measuxei  Perceiving  much  coldness  among  his  colleagues  on  the 
subject,  he  told  them  that  the  crosses  and  decorations  which  they 
wore  on  their  breasts  produced  on  them  the  effect  of  Medusa's  head : 
finally  he  carried  his  point  He  had  also  the  merit  of  introduciog 
into  the  code  the  heads  '  refaabiUtation '  and  '  revision  of  triaU'  The 
code,  as  revised  by  Romagnosi  and  his  colleagues,  was  adopted,  and 
published  under  the  followiog  title,  'Codioe  di  Prooedura  Penale  del 
Regno  d'ltalia,'  8vo,  Bresoia,  1807.  In  France  it  was  praised  by 
Cambacdres.  The  suggestions  of  Romagnosi  during  the  discussion 
of  the  code  were  published  separately  under  the  tiUe  *  Ultimo  e  pick 
neoessarie  Aggiunte  e  Rifoime  al  Progetto  del  Codioe  di  Prooedura 
Penale'  Milano»  1806. 

Romagnosi  was  likewke  employed  in  the  compilation  of  a  penal 
code  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  however  never  became  law.  In 
consequence  of  the  numerous  revisions  to  which  it  was  subjected,  and 
the  dilatoriness  of  tiie  Italian  ministers,  the  project  had  not  reaiched 
Paris  when  Kapoleon  asked  for  it.  Finding  that  it  was  not  ready, 
with  his  oharaeteristio  impatience  he  ordered  the  French  penal  code 
to  be  forthwith  translated  purely  and  simply,  and  enforced  in  Italy,  to 
the  great  regret  of  the  Italians,  who  complained  of  the  arbitrary 
character  of  many  of  the  French  criminal  laws.  The  proposed  Itslian 
pode  was  conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit :  it  was  printed,  t<^gether 
with  the  discussions  which  it  had  elicited,  in  six  Tolumes,  8vo: 
'  CoUeaione  del  Travagli  sul  Codioe  Penale  del  Regno  d'ltalia,'  Bnsoia, 
1807.  These  particulars  are  useful  for  enabling  ua  to  underatand  the 
history  of  those  times  and  the  true  character  of  Kapoleon's  l^islation 
and  administration. 

In  1807  Romagnosi  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  law  in  the 
University  of  Pavi%  and  in  1809  he  was  recalled  to  Milan  to  lecture 
on  legislative  science,  in  order  to  form  a  kind  of  academy  of  advo- 
cates and  magistivtes.  As  psrt  of  his  scheme,  he  published  his 
'  Disoorso  sul  Soggetto  ed  Importansa  dello  Stu<Uo  dell'  alta  Legis- 
lazbne,'  Milan,  1812;  and  also  'Prindpii  fondamentali  di  Diritto 
Amministrativo/  1814.  fVom  his  lectures  he  compiled,  in  1820,  his 
*' Assunto  prime  della  Sciensa  del  Diritto  Katurale^'  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  his  '  lutrodasione  al  Piritto  Pubblleo 
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UniTenale'  mcoiioiMd  aborfli  Ha  demonatntM  that  loeiaty  is  the 
natural  state  of  man,  from  wb^oh  all  his  rights  snd  duties  are  de- 
rived ;  that  agriottlture,  arts  snd  oommeroey  eduoation  and  mstmotion, 
and  religion,  are  necessary  to  the  social  state;  snd  that  knowledge, 
will,  and  power  are  the  three  conditions  required  for  its  improTement. 
On  being  appointed  inspector  of  the  schools  of  law  in  the  kingdom, 
he  laid  down  the  principle^  that  candidates  for  profesiorships  ought 
to  be  examined  more  especiall/  on  the  system  of  teaching  which  they 
tnopOM  to  follow,  eren  more  tban  on  the  subjeot-mstter  of  their 
IcMons ;  he  insisted,  in  shorty  on  the  importance  of  pedsgogical  science 
and  aptitude. 

His  'Ssggio  filosofico-politioo  sull'  Instrusione  Pubbtica  Legale,' 
Milan,  1807,  belongs  to  this  period.  He  had  previoufdy  written  a 
'Progetto  di  Regolamento  degli  Studj  Politici  LegalL'  He  also  edited 
a '  Journal  of  Civil  and  Administrative  JurisprudenoOi' 

"When  Napoleon's  power  was  overthrown  in  1814,  Romagnosi  lost 
his  offices,  but  he  continued  to  lecture  on  jurisprudence  till  September 
1817,  when  the  special  chairs  at  Milan  were  suppressed.  He  con- 
tinued however  to  teach  privately  at  Milan.  In  June  1831,  during 
the  political  agitation  of  that  period,  he  was  summoned  to  Venice  to 
be  tried  on  a  chaise  of  high  treason,  of  which  however  he  was  fully 
acquitted  in  December  of  tiie  same  yesr,  and  the  emperor  confirmed 
the  sentence  of  the  court  in  words  most  honourable  to  Romagnosi 

He  still  continued  to  Uve  at  Milsa,  teaching,  and  writing  for  several 
JourDsUi^  and  espeoislly  for  the  '  Annali  di  Statistioa,'  to  which  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  contributors.  He  wrote  also  on  matten  of  law, 
especially  on  the  important  subject  of  property  in  water,  snd  water- 
ways snd  channels  for  irrigation,  questions  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  Lombardy  :  'Delia  Condotta  delle  Acque  secondo  Is  veochie,  ioter- 
medie,  e  vigenti  Legislasioni  dei  diversi  Paesi  d'ltalia,'  Milan,  1822-25, 
six  volumes,  with  an  appendix  in  two  volumes.  This  work  was  verr 
well  reo4rived,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Hollsnd.  A  seoond  work 
by  Romagnosi  on  the  same  subject  is  entitled  *  Delia  Ragione  Civile 
delle  Acque  della  Rurale  Economia,'  two  vols.,  Milan,  1829-SO.  He 
also  began  a  *  Disiooario  Ragionato  delle  pih  importanti  Parole  della 
Giurisprudensa  Romana,  Franoese,  ed  Austriaca,'  but  the  work  was 
not  continued.  His  work  entitied  '  Dell'  Indole  e  dei  Fattori  deir 
Inoivilimento  con  Esempio  del  suo  Risorgimento  in  Italia,'  contains  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  human  civilisation  through  di£ferent 
ages,  a  subject  which  Herder  has  more  fully  and  elaborately  treated 
in  his  'Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Mankind.'  ('Ideen  zur  Philo- 
sophic der  Qeschichte  der  Menschheit.')  Long  befora  Romagnosi,  the 
-  Neapolitan  jurist  Qianbattieta  Vice,  in  his  '  Principii  di  una  Nuova 
Sciensa,'  and  Jacopo  Btellini,  a  native  of  Friuli,  hi  his  remai^able 
work,  *De  Ortu  et  Progressu  Morum,'  had  laboured  in  the  same  field, 
but  their  works  have  scaroelv  been  noticed.  Romsgnosi  had  the 
merit  of  rendering  their  inquiries  and  his  own  on  the  vast  subject  of 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  familiar  to  the  Italian  readers. 

The  other  works  of  Romsgnosi  srs :  1,  '  Che  Cos*  h  la  Mente  Sana  f ' 
Milan,  1827;  2,  'Delia  Snprema  Bconomia  dell'  Umano  Sapere  in 
relaaione  alia  Mente  Sana^'  Milan,  1828;  8,  'Dell'  Insignamento  pri- 
mitive delle  Matematiche ; '  4,  *  L'Antica  Morale  Filosofia ; '  6, '  Elogio 
storico  di  Melchiorre  Qioia ;  *  6,  '  Elogio  del  Cardinale  Alberoni ; '  7, 
'  Note,  Supplement!,  ed  illustraaioni  all'  India  Antioa  di  Robertson.' 
He  left  several  works  in  manuscript^  among  othen:  1,  'Delia  vita 
degli  stati;'  2,  'Delia  Civile  FUosofia  in  relarione  alia  Vita  degli 
SUti; '  8,  '  Rioerche  sh  la  Vsliditk  dei  Oiudisii  del  Pubblioo  k  discer- 
nere  il  Vero  dal  False' 

Romagnosi  was  no  dreamer.  In  an  sge  of  confusion  of  ideas,  he 
retained  his  mentsl  self-possession,  snd  was  not  led  away  by  crude 
theories,  nor  was  he  entrammelled  by  any  supemtitious  veneration  for 
irrational  though  ancient  custom.  He  was  an  original  thinker,  and 
as  such  not  justly  appreciated  in  his  life-time ;  but  he  is  now  remem- 
bered ss  an  able  supporter  and  expounder  of  sound  political  principles 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  later  writen  of  that  country,  Rossi, 
Canth,  and  others*  bosst  of  having  been  his  disciples.  Romagnosi  was 
a  member  of  the  Italian  Academy,  of  the  Academy  of  the  Qeorgoflli, 
of  the  French  Institute  for  the  class  of  moral  sciences,  and  of  other 
learned  societieB.  He  died  at  Milan,  in  June  1885.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  that  capital,  who  felt  the  value  of  departed  merit,  and  who  sub- 
scribed on  the  spot  to  raise  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

{NotiMia  di  O,  i>.  Botnagnon,  steta  da  Cesart  Oantii,  Milan,  1885.) 

ROMAINE,  REV.  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Hartlepool,  in  Durham, 
on  the  25th  of  September  1714.  His  father  was  one  of  the  French 
Protestants  who  fled  to  England  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nsntes^  and  a  man  of  the  strictest  piety  snd  integrity.  Mr.  Romsine 
was  his  seoond  son.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammarschool  of 
Houghton-le-Spring,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Oxford  in  1780  or  1781,  and  entered  fint  at  Hertford  College,  and 
afterwards  at  Christdiurch.  He  resided  prindpally  at  Oifotd, 
devoting  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  till  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1787.  He  bad  received 
deacon's  orden  the  year  before.  His  first  curacy  was  that  of  Loe 
Trenchard,  in  Devon,  which  he  served  for  six  months.  In  1788  we 
find  him  residing  at  Epsom,  in  Bnnev,  and  about  the  same  time  that 
he  received  priest's  orden  from  Dr.  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Winchester,  he 
bscame  cunte  of  the  parishes  of  Banstead  and  Horton,  in  Middlesex. 


At  Banstead  he  became  aoquainted  with  Sir  Daniel  Lsmbert»  who,  on 
his  election  to  the  mayoralty  of  London  in  1741,  appointed  Mr. 
Romaine  as  his  chaplain.  In  this  capacity  he  praached  a  sermon  at 
St  Paul's,  on  Romans  il  14, 15.  This  was  the  second  sermon  he 
published,  the  first  having  been  one  which  he  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1739,  entitled  'The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses 
demonstrated,  from  his  having  made  express  mention  of,  and  insisted 
so  much  on,  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  6tate ;  whereby  Mr.  Warburton's 
Attempt  to  prove  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  from  the  Omission  of 
a  Future  State  is  proved  to  be  absurd  and  destructive  of  all  Revelation.' 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1741  he  returned  to  the  attack  on  Warburton*s 
theory,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  St  Mary's,  Oxford,  having  in  the 
meantime  been  engaged  in  an  epistolary  controversy  with  Warburton. 

The  next  seven  yean  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
a  new  edition  of  Calasio's  Hebrew  Concordance  and  I^icon,  which 
was  published  in  1747.  He  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St  George's, 
Botolph  Lane,  and  St  Botolph's,  Billingsgate,  in  the  year  1748.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  elected  to  two  lectureships  at  St  Dunstan  s 
in  the  West,  the  duties  of  which  he  had  discharged  for  some  time, 
when  the  rector  thought  fit  to  deny  him  the  use  of  the  pulpit  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which  deprived 
Romaine  of  one  of  the  lectureships,  but  confirmed  him  in  the  other, 
with  a  salary  of  eighteen  pounds  a  year ;  but  he  was  still  refused  the 
use  of  lights  in  the  church,  and  used  to  preach  by  the  light  ct  a  single 
candle  held  in  his  own  hand,  till  this  unseemly  contest  was  pot  an  end 
to  by  the  mediation  of  Dr.  Terrick,  the  then  bishop  of  London.  This 
lectureship  was  held  by  Romaine  till  his  death.  In  1750  he  was 
appointed  assistant  morning  preacher  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 
He  held  this  office  till  September  1755,  when  he  was  removed  from 
it^  his  biographer  tells  us,  on  account  of  "  the  popularity  and  plain- 
ness of  his  ministry."  About  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  this 
lectureship,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  astronomy  in  Gresham  College. 
His  views  of  natural  science  were  Hutehinsonian,  and  he  sJways 
expressed  his  opinions  with  boldness,  and  not  always  without  bigotry. 
Accordingly  he  spoke  of  the  Newtonian  views  as  having  "a  difiTerence 
in  their  demonstrations  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
millions  of  miles,"  snd  of  "  the  modem  dirinity  ss  bringing  you  no 
nearer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  millions  of  miles  short  of 
heaven."  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  gained  little  reputation  from 
this  office.  He  seems  however  to  have  regained  his  credit  with  the 
dtizens  by  his  opposition  to  the  bill  for  naturalising  the  Jews  in  1753. 

In  February  1755  he  married  Miss  Price;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  became  curate  and  morning  preacher  at  St  Olave's^  Southwark, 
where  he  ramained  till  1759.  During  this  period  he  resided  in  a 
pleasant  retreat  in  Walnut-tree  Walk,  Lambeth,  when  he  was  in  the 
nabit  of  inriting  young  clergymen  to  his  early  breakfasts,  and  many 
have  spoken  wiSi  great  gratitude  of  the  instruction  and  encouragement 
they  received  from  him.  Romaine  had  frequently  preached  before 
the  Univenity  of  Oxford  up  to  the  year  1757,  when  he  was  refused 
the  use  of  the  univenity  pulpit^  in  consequence  of  the  offence  which 
wss  taken  at  a  sermon  he  delivered  there  on  'The  Lord  our  Righteous- 
ness.' This  sermon  he  published  in  vindication  of  his  conduet  In 
the  same  year  he  published  a  tract,  addressed  to  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  exhorting  them  to  set  apart  one  hour  in  every 
week  fbr  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  Church  and  nation.  About  this 
time  he  received  pressing  invitations  to  the  ministry  of  a  church  in 
Philadelphia,  which  Mr.  Whitefield,  whose  general  religious  views  he 
had  warmly  adopted,  strongly  urged  him  to  aooept,  but  he  preferred 
remsining  in  his  own  country. 

In  1764  he  was  chosen  to  the  rectoty  of  St  Andrew  by  the  Ward- 
robe, and  St  Ann's,  Blackfriars.  His  election  wss  disputed,  but  in 
1766  it  wss  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  the  futhful  and  sealous  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this 
office.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  July  1795,  and  was  buried  in  the 
rectory  vault  of  Blackfrian  Church  on  the  8rd  of  August 

Romaine  has  been  compared  to  a  "  diamond,  rough  often,  but  very 
pointed ;  and  the  more  he  was  broken  by  yean,  the  more  he  appeared 
to  shine."  His  firm  attachment  to  what  he  esteemed  truth  was  not 
always  tempcored  with  moderation  towards  his  opponents,  and  some- 
times, if  we  are  to  believe  anecdotes  that  are  told  of  him,  his  bold 
impetuosity  betrayed  him  into  acts  of  rudeness,  for  which  however 
he  always  apologised  with  Christian  humility.  His  deportment  in 
private  life  was  mild  and  amiable,  and  he  was  most  exemplary  in  his 
domestic  relations.  He  was  especially  remarkable  for  the  diligence 
and  regularity  with  which  he  improved  his  time.  His  religious  senti- 
ments were  strongly  Calvinistic,  and  he  spent  his  life  in  boldly  main- 
taining them  in  an  age  when  such  a  course  was  sure  to  excite  violent 
opposition  snd  to  shut  out  all  hopes  of  preferment.  During  his  whole 
life  he  continued  strongly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England.  His 
chief  works,  in  sddition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are  the  follow- 
ing:—' Nine  Sermons  on  the  107th  Psalm,'  1747;  'A  Seasonable 
Antidote  against  Popery,  in  a  Dislogue  upon  Justification,'  1757; 
'Twelve  Sermons  upon  Solomon's  Song,'  1759;  ' Twelve  Discounes 
upon  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,'  1760;  'The  lifts  of  Faith,'  176S; 
'  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper 
briefly  stated,'  1765;  'The  Wslk  of  Faith,'  2  vols.,  1771 ;  'An  Essay 
on  Psalmody,'  1775;  'The  Triumph  of  Faith,'  1795;  and  some 
Sermons  snd  Letters.    His  works  were  published  In  8  vols.,  in  1796, 
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with  a  '  Life '  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Bromley  Cadogan,  M.A.| 
some  aeoount  or  whom  ia  ooDtained  in  !The  Life  and  Times  of  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,'  toI.  iL,  ohap.  49. 

ROMANELLI,  QIOYANNI  FRANCESCO,  was  bom  at  Yiterbo  in 
1617.  He  studied  a  short  time  with  Domeniohino,  but  he  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  scholar  of  Pietro  da  Cortona ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
prin«ipal  hangers-on  of  Bernini,  who  appears  to  hare  selected  Roma- 
nelli  as  a  rival  to  Carlo  Haratta  and  the  school  of  Saochi,  and  even  to 
Pietro  Cortona  himael£  Romanelli's  picture  of  '  The  Deposition/  in 
the  ohureh  of  Sent*  Ambrogio  della  Massima,  gave  him  a  temporaiy 
reputation  above  all  his  rivals^  which  induced  Pietro  da  Cortona  to 
paint  a  picture  for  the  tame  church — bis  *  San  Ste&no ' — which,  when  it 
was  hong  up  in  its  place,  so  far  eclipsed  the  picture  of  Romanelli,  that 
Bernini  himself  observed  that  it  was  eaay  to  see  who  was  the  master 
and  who  the  scholar.  Romanelli  showed  more  delicacy  of  execution 
but  considerably  less  power  than  Cortona.  There  is  a  '  Presentation 
in  the  Temple '  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  St.  Peter^s,  worked  in*  mosaic, 
from  a  picture  by  Romanelli  whidh  is  in  the  church  of  the  Certosa. 
He  was  twioe  in  PSris  with  his  patron  Cardinal  Barberioi,  and  he  died 
at  Viterbo  in  1662,  when  about  to  set  out  with  his  family  upon  a  third 
visit  to  that  capital  There  is  a  large  copy  of  Goido's  *  Triamph  of 
l^oohua'  at  Hampton  Court,  by  RomanellL 

ROMA'NO,  QIU'LIO.     [Oiuxjo  Romaho.] 

ROMA'NUS  I.,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  served  with  distinction 
under  Leo  the  Philosopher  and  his  sou  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus, 
who  made  him  great  admiral  Romnnus  gave  his  daughter  Helena 
in  marriage  to  the  emperor,  who  made  him  lus  colleague  in  the 
empire  in  919.  Romanus  became  in  fact  the  real  emperor,  the  weak 
charsotar  of  Constantine  not  being  equal  to  the  cares  of  the  state. 
His  own  sons  however,  whom  he  had  named  Cesara^  conspired  against 
him,  and  having  seized  him,  they  confined  him  to  a  convent  in  945, 
where  he  died  in  948.  His  two  sons  did  not  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
unnatural  treaohery ;  they  were  seized  by  order  of  Constantine,  and 
banished  to  a  convent. 

ROMANUS  II.,  son  of  Constsntine  Porphyrogennetus,  sad  grand- 
son, by  his  mother's  side,  of  Romanus  L,  poisoned  his  Ikther  and 
succeeded  him  in  959.  He  showed  himself  as  incapable  as  he  ^as 
unworthy  of  the  thronei  After  a  reign  of  little  more  than  four  years, 
he  died  in  96S,  it  is  said  by  some  of  poison  administered  by  his  wife 
Tbeopfaana.  His  widow  became  regent  and  guardian  of  her  infant 
children,  and  she  soon  after  manned  Hicephorus  Phoeas.  [Niosfho- 
BUB  II.] 

ROMA'NUS  III.,  of  a  patrician  ikmily  and  senator  of  Constsa- 
tinopde,  was  chosen  his  successor  by  Constantine  IX.,  and  the  emperor 
gave  him  in  marriage  his  daughter  2k>e.  He  succeeded  Constsntioe  in 
1028.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  faTourable,  but  he  afterwards 
met  with  reverses,  his  armies  having  been  defeated  by  the  Saracens, 
and  he  became  stemi  avaricious,  and  unpopular.  His  wife  Zee,  much 
younger  than  himself,  having  formed  a  guilty  connection  with  an 
obscure  individual  called  Michael  of  Paphh^nia,  caused  her  husband 
to  be  murdered  in  the  year  1034,  upon  which  she  married  Michaeli  and 
placed  him  on  the  throne. 

ROMA'KUS  IV.,  DIOGENES,  of  a  noble  Ikmily,  was  a  soldier 
under  the  reign  of  Constantine  Duces,  and  after  that  emperor's  death 
was  chosen  by  his  widow  Eadocia  for  her  husband  and  her  partner  on 
the  throne,  1068.  [Eddooia.]  He  passed  with  an  army  into  Asia,  and 
carried  on  a  successful  war  against  the  Turks,  whom  he  drove  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  Having  aftenrards  entered  Armenia,  he  was  defeated 
by  Alp  Arslsn,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  snd  taken  prisoner.  He  was 
kindly  treated  by  his  conqueror,  and  obtained  his  liberty  by  paying  a 
heavy  ransom.  In  the  meantime  a  revolution  had  taken  place  at  Con- 
stantinople^ where  Michael,  son  of  Constantine  Ducas>  bad  risen 
against  his  mother,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  convent.  Romanns  on  his 
way  homewards  was  seized  by  order  of  Michael,  was  deprived  of  his 
sight,  and  banished  to  the  island  of  Prinkipos,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmara, 
where  he  soon  after  died  in  1071. 

ROMANZOY,  or  RUMIANCOV,  NICHOLAUS,  COUNT,  was  the 
son  of  the  Russian  field-marshal  Romanzov  who  became  celebrated  by 
his  rictories  over  the  Tnrks  under  the  re^  of  Catherine  IL  He  was 
bora  in  1758,  and  appointed  Russian  minister  at  Frankfnrt^n-the« 
Main  in  1786.  Under  the  Emperor  Alexander  he  was  nominated 
minister  of  commerce.  He  introduced  many  liberal  measures  into  his 
department^  and  it  was  owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  flist  Ruasian 
expedition  round  the  world,  under  KruscDstem  and  Lisianski,  was 
sent  out  in  1808.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  soon  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  empire.  He  accompanied 
the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  interview  with  Napoleon  at  Erturt  in 
1808,  concluded  the  treaty  of  peace  wHh  Sweden  in  1809,  and  that  of 
peaoa  and  alliance  with  Spain  in  1812,  by  which  Russia  formally 
acknowledged  the  constitution  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz.  In  ^1814  he 
left  pablie  life,  and  devoted  his  time  and  fortune  to  the  promotion  of 
literature,  sdence^  and  education  in  his  own  country.  Many  important 
works  vrere  published  at  his  expense^  as  for  instance  the  *  Diplomatic 
Code  of  Russia  at  Moscow ; '  the  '  History  of  the  Byzantine  writer  Leo 
Diaoonns^'  edited  by  Professor  Hase  at  Parisy  and  a  Ruasian  tianslalion 
at  8t^  Fetersbuig;  the  *  History  of  the  Mongols  and  Tatars  by  Abul- 
ghasi,'  whidi  waa  pinted  for  the  flxst  time  in  the  original  Attar  a* 
Kaaan,  1825 1  and  many  other  important  pubUoationa  rslating  not 


only  to  the  political  histoiy  of  Russia,  but  also  to  that  of  its  manners, 
oustoms,  literature,  and  art  The  scientific  expedition  round  the 
world  by  Captain  Kotzebue  in  the  years  1815-18  was  undertaken  and 
the  account  of  it  waa  published  at  the  expense  of  Romanzov.  He 
eetablished  on  his  eetate  of  Homel  in  the  government  of  Mohilolf, 
under  the  direction  of  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Heud,  the  first  Lancasterian 
and  industrial  schools  in  Russia.  This  patriotic  individual  died  in 
1826.    He  had  never  been  married. 

ROMBERG,  ANDREAS  and  BERNHARD,«  eminent  German  com- 
posers, were  the  eldeet  sons  of  brothers  who  enjoyed  a  considerable 
shore  of  reputation  aa  instrumental  performers  during  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  the  last  century. 

Andrbas  was  bom  at  Osnabruck  in  1767 ;  Bernhard  in  1770.  Both 
held  appointments  in  the  royal  chapel  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  at 
Bonn,  about  the  year  1790.  Andreas  was  distinguished  bv  bis  superior 
performance  on  the  violin ;  Bernhard  as  an  almost  unrivalled  player 
on  the  violoncello;  and  both  by  their  compositions,  even  at  that  early 
period  of  their  career.  The  progress  of  the  French  armies  at  the  con^ 
mencement  of  the  revolutionaiy  war  drove  the  two  cousins  to  Ham- 
burg, where  their  talents  immediately  procured  them  engagements. 
In  1795  they  quitted  that  city,  and  risited  many  parts  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  establishing  their  reputation,  wherever  they  presented  them 
selves,  as  professors  of  the  first  dass.  They  returned  to  Hamburg  in 
1797,  where  the  elder  remained ;  but  the  younger  left  that  city  two 
yean  after,  and  proceeded  alone  through  England  and  Spain  to  Lisbon, 
and  subsequently  obtained  a  good  rituation  in  the  royal  chapel  at 
Berlin.  Andreas  in  the  meantime  turned  his  attention  more  exclu- 
sively to  composition,  and  produced  four  operettas;  he  also  set 
Schiller^s  Ode  to  music.  For  the  chuieh  he  wrote  a  'Dixit  Domi- 
nus'  and  a  *Te  Deum,'  each  for  four  Toioes,  and  a  'Pftter  Noster'  for 
three,  besides  many  paalms.  For  the  chamber  or  concert-room  he 
composed  much  moric,  among  other  things  Schiller's  'Song  of  the 
Beir  ('Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke'),  which  is  well  known  to  connois- 


latter  from  Mrs.  Radclifie*n  '  Italian.' 

Bernhard,  while  in  Berlin,  wrote  two  operettas  and  much  inatm- 
mental  music,  particularly  for  the  violoncello.  Both  consins  indeed 
were  for  a  time  chiefly  known  as  authors  by  their  oompoeltions  for 
their  respective  instruments.  Their  posthumous  fame  is  mainhr 
attributable  to  their  symphonies  and  overtures,  the  best  of  which 
have  become  fiuniliar  to  the  amateurs  of  this  country  by  the  admirable 
performance  of  them  at  the  concerta  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

Andress  Rombei^  died  in  1821,  and  leaving  a  family  in  embarrassed 
ciroumstances,  a  concert  for  their  benefit  was  generously  got  up  in 
London  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  which  afforded  them  temporary 
relief.  Bernhard  was  appointed  a  professor  at  the  Conservatoire 
de  Musique  at  Paris  in  1801,  and  created  Chevalier  of  the  L^on  of 
Honour,  but  retired  from  the  former  office  two  years  later.  He  came  to 
London  a  second  time  in  1814,  when  the  Allied  Sovereigns  visited  tUs 
country,  and  gave  a  concert^  by  which  he  was  no  gainer  either  in  purse 
or  reputation ;  for  imprudently,  not  to  say  presumptuously,  fixing  his 
tickets  of  adnuaaion  at  a  guinea,  his  auditors  were  few,  and  his  own 
performance  too  plainly  announced  either  the  decay  of  his  powers,  or 
that  he  hsd  not  kept  paee  with  others  in  the  improvements  of  his  art. 
He  died  in  1841. 

ROMBOUTS,  THEODORE,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1597,  and 
studied  painting  under  Abraham  Jensens  until  he  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  soon  known  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  young  arUsts  of  his  time.  He  obtained  from  a  nobleman 
in  that  city  a  commission  to  execute  a  series  of  twelve  pictures  of 
subjects  from  the  Old  Testament^  which,  when  completed,  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation.  After  residing  at  Rome  a  few  years,  and 
gaining  constant  employment,  he  was  invitod  to  Florence  by  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  executed  for  that  prince  several  large 
historical  works  for  the  palace.  After  an  absence  of  eight  years, 
Rombouts  returned  to  Flanders,  and  established  himself  in  his  native 
city  in  1625.  He  was  soon  engaged  to  paint  in  the  churches,  and  his 
pictures  excited  universal  admiration.  He  was  thus  induced  to  believe 
that  he  could  rival  Rubens,  who  was  then  in  the  full  exercise  of  his 
sstoniidung  powers.  Rombouts  made  the  trial,  and  though  he  did  not 
succeedi  his  failure  was  unattended  by  disgrace.  If  his  works  do  not 
possess  the  magnificence  of  his  great  competitor  in  their  conception, 
nor  his  splendour  and  breadth  of  effect  in  their  execution,  they  must 
be  admitted  to  show  a  readiness  of  iuTention,  a  correctness  of  design, 
an  animation  of  expression,  a  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  and 
a  surprising  facility  of  Umeh,  which  would  have  placed  him,  at  another 
time  and  under  other  drcumatances,  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 
The  works  which  he  executed  in  oompetition  with  Rubens  were, '  St. 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata;'  the  'Sacrifice  of  Abraham  in  the 
Church  of  the  Reoolets; '  and '  Themis  with  the  Attributes  of  Justice,'  in 
the  town-house  of  Ghent  The  'Taking  Down  from  the  Cross,'  in  the 
cathedral  of  the  same  city,  is  a  composition  which  proves  that  Rombouts 
pOASSMsd  most  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  master.  In  order  to  gain 
money  howoter  he  did  not  hesitats  to  paint  fhmiliar  subjects,  anak  as 
ooncMtSr  asMmbUsi^  and  meny-inakinM  which,  though  executed  with 
taste  and  f^vedom,  are  far  inferior  to  his  other  works.   He  also  painted 
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decorations  for  tbeatrea.  Having  amassed  a  oonsidemble  fortune,  he 
commenced  bailding  a  handsome  mansion,  but  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  he  found  his  means  to  be  inadequate,  and  he  pretended  that  the 
Orand-Duke  of  Tuscany  required  his  attendance  at  Florence^  as  an 
excuse  for  not  proceeding  with  the  edifice.  The'  mortification  of  this 
disappointment  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Antwerp  in  1637,  according  to  Houbraken,  and  according  to 
Weyermans  iu  1640. 

ROMERy  OLAUS,  a  Danish  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Arhusen  in 
Jutland,  in  1644,  of  parente  who,  though  not  in  affluent  circumstances, 
were  able  to  give  their  son  the  benefits  of  a  sdentifio  education  by 
sending  him  to  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  the  study  of  astronomy  under  Erasmus  Bartholinus. 

He  was  brought  into  notice  by  Ficard,  who,  in  1671»  was  sent  from 
France  by  Louis  XIV.  to  make  celestial  observations  in  the  north,  and 
to  verify  the  position  of  Uraniburg,  once  the  residence  of  Tycho 
Brah^  The  French  astronomer  conceived  so  great  an  esteem  for  the 
talents  of  the  young  Dane,  that  iie  engaged  him  to  visit  Paris,  and 
when  there  procured  for  him  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  the 
king.  In  consequence  of  this  introduction,  Romer  was  appointed  to 
instruct  the  Dauphin  in  mathematics,  a  pension  wss  settled  on  him, 
and  the  next  year  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  made  him  a  member 
of  their  body. 

While  in  France,  Romer  was  employed,  together  with  Messrs.  Cassini 
and  Picard,  in  performing  geodetical  operations  for  the  survey  of  the 
kingdom ;  he  also  assisted  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Paris,  and  from 
the  observations  which  he  had  occasion  to  make  on  the  immersions 
and  emersions  of  Jupiter's  first  satellite^  he  was  led  to  the  discovery 
of  certain  inequalities  in  the  times  of  the  occurrence  of  these  pheno- 
mens,  which  had  not  before  been  noticed.  It  was  then  first  remarked, 
that  between  the  times  of  the  opposition  of  Jupiter  to  the  sun  and 
the  next  following  conjunction,  the  emersions  of  the  satellite  from  the 
shadow  of  the  planet  took  place  always  later  than  the  times  indicated 
by  calculation,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  observed  and  the 
calculated  times  when  the  planet  was  near  the  points  of  opposition 
and  conjunction  was  about  fourteen  minutes.  A  contrary  circumstance 
was  observed  from  the  time  of  a  ooojunction  of  Jupiter  with  the  sun 
to  the  next  following  opposition;  for  the  immersions  appeared  to  take 
place  more  early  than  the  calculated  times,  the  difference  of  the  times, 
when  near  the  points  of  conjunction  and  opposition,  being  also  about 
fourteen  minutes. 

There  appears  however  to  be  some  uncertainty  whether  Romer  or 
Cassini  (J.  D.)  is  the  astronomer,  to  whom  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
to  perceive  the  inequality  belongs ;  and  Montuok  asserts  not  only 
that  the  latter  made  the  cUscovery,  but  that  he  gave  an  explanation  of 
its  causei  He  states  that  Cassini  published  in  1675  a  paper  in  which 
it  is  shown  that  the  phenomena  result  from  the  difference  between  the 
times  during  which  the  particles  of  light  are  passing  from  the  satellite 
to  the  earth  (the  planet  being,  when  in  opposition,  nearer  to  the  earth 
than  when  in  conjuuetion,  by  the  whole  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit), 
and  in  which  it  is  inferred  that  the  velocity  of  light  must  consequently 
be  such  as  to  allow  it  to  pass  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  about  eight 
or  ten  minutes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  Cassini  at 
first  objected  to  the  transmission  of  light  through  a  part  of  space  in 
a  certain  time  as  a  cause  of  the  observed  inequality,  on  the  ground 
that  similar  inequalities  were  not  observed  in  the  immersions  or 
emersions  of  the  other  satellites.  Kow  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
French  astronomer  should  have  made  objections  to  the  hypothesis  of 
another  man,  than  that  he  should  have  abandoned  one  which  hinu«lf 
had  formed ;  and  even  if  such  abandonment  had  taken  places  Romer 
ought  in  justice  to  be  considered  as  the  real  discoverer  of  this  important 
element  iu  astronomical  science,  since  it  is  admitted  that  he  took  up 
the  subject  and  gave  a  precise  explanation  of  the  circumstances.  The 
reason  why  the  like  retardation  or  acceleration  of  the  times  was  not^ 
then,  observed  in  the  second  and  the  remaining  satellites  is,  that  the 
theory  of  the  motions  of  those  bodies  was  in  that  age  so  imperfect^  that 
the  times  of  the  phenomena  could  not  be  determined  by  compulation 
within  the  number  of  minutes  to  which  the  optical  inequality  amounts. 
It  iA  now  well  known  that  the  latter  takes  place  similarly  in  the 
phenomena  of  all  the  satellites. 

Romer  was  as  good  a  mechanician  as  an  astronomer.  It  is  to  him 
we  owe  the  application  of  the  epioydoidal  curve  in  the  formation  of 
the  teeth  of  wheels,  by  which  the  movement  is  rendered  uniform ; 
and  an  account  of  the  invention  was  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1675.  De  la  Hire  afterwards  claimed  the  honour  of  having  fir^t 
discovered  the  advantage  of  teeth  so  formed ;  but  Leibnite,  in  a  letter 
to  John  Bernoulli,  states  that  Romer  had  communicated  the  invention 
to  him  twenty  years  before  the  date  of  De  la  Hire's  publication. 
Bonier  is  said  to  have  designed  several  machines  for  representing  the 
motions  of  the  planets,  and  particularly  one  which  exhibited  the 
revolutions  of  Jupiter's  satellites ;  by  this  machine  it  is  said  that  the 
immersions  and  the  emersions  might  be  determined  witix  great 
precision. 

Having  remamed  ten  years  in  BVrance,  Romer  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen, where  the  king,  Christian  V.,  made  him  professor  of  astronomy. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  employed  in  reforming  the  coin,  in  regulating 
tuo  wei^ts^  and  measures,  and  in  making  or  repairing  the  public 
road9.    Having  acquitted  himself  in  the  performance  of  these  scientific 


commissions  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign,  he  was  named  chan- 
cellor of  the  Danish  exoheqaer,  and  assessor  of  the  supreme  tribunsl 
of  justice.  At  length,  under  Frederic  IV.,  he  became  burgomaster  of 
Copenhagen,  in  which  city  he  died,  September  19,  1702,  having 
suffered  at  intervals  from  the  stone  during  the  three  last  years  of 
his  life. 

Peter  Horrebow,  one  of  his  pupils  and  his  successor  in  the  chair  of 
astronomy,  published  (1785),  under  the  title  of  *  Basis  Astronomias,' 
the  series  of  ctrlestial  observations  made  by  Romer,  with  a  deseription 
of  the  observatory  at  Copenhagen,  and  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  instruments  were  used. 

In  determining  the  apparent  places  of  celestial  bodies,  it  had,  pre- 
viously to  the  time  of  Romer,  been  tlie  practioe  to  observe  their 
altitudes  and  asimuths,  and  also  their  distances  from  one  another  or 
from  some  body  whose  place  was  already  found.  The  trouble  of 
computing  the  right  ascensions  and  declinations  from  these  elements 
was  considerable,  and  the  Danish  astronomer  made  an  important 
change  in  the  practice  of  observing,  by  wliich  this  trouble  was  avoided. 
He  used  what  is  called  a  transit  telescope,  with  a  dock,  and  also  a 
mural  quadrant;  with  these  he  observed  directly  the  differences  be- 
tween the  right-ftscensions  (in  time)  and  between  the  declinations  of 
the  sun  and  the  planets  or  the  fixed  stars.  It  is  right  to  remark 
however  that  Picsjrd  had  somewhat  earlier  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  a  telescope,  by  which  he  oould,  it  is  said,  obtain  altitudes 
between  66'*  and  61%  Now  a  space  equal  in  extent  to  five 
degrees  cannot  be  seen  at  once  in  a  telescope,  and  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  moveable  in  altitude  to  that  extent;  and  if 
Romer  was  at  any  time  a  witness  to  the  performance  of  the  instru- 
ment, he  may  have  taken  from  it  the  ides  of  making  a  telescope  turn 
on  a  horizontal  axis  through  360  degrees  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 
It  appears  also  that  De  la  Hire  contended  with  Romer  for  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  fix  a  quadrantal  instrament  in 
that  plane. 

ROMILLY,  SIR  SAMUEL,  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  Ist  of 
March  1757.  His  grandfather,  a  French  Protestant,  quitted  France  iu 
consequence  of  the  persecutions  which  succeeded  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  established  himself  in  the  business  of  a  wax- 
bleacher,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  His  youngest  son,  Peter, 
the  father  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a 
jeweller,  in  which  he  became  successful  and  eminent.  Of  the  numerous 
family  of  Peter  Romilly,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  alone  survived  their 
infancy,  of  whom  Samuel  was  the  youngeat '  The  early  education  of 
Samuel  Romilly  was  extremdy  defeetivei  He  was  .sent  with  his 
brother  to  a  day-school,  frequented  by  the  children  of  the  F^nch 
refugees  in  London,  the  master  of  whidh  was  ignorant  and  tyrmnnical» 
and  incompetent  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  anything  beyond  reading, 
writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  French  language.  The  elder  brother 
being  intended  for  his  father's  trade,  it  was  attempted  to  lesd  Samuel's 
inclination  to  the  business  of  a  solicitor;  but  a  disgust  implanted  in 
his  mind  by  a  view  of  the  discouraging  apparatus  of  an  attoruey'a 
office  in  the  city,  caused  the  abandonment  of  this  schema  It  was 
then  proposed  to  place  him  in  the  commercial  house  of  the  Fludyers, 
who  were  near  relations  of  his  family,  and  one  of  whom.  Sir  Samuel 
Fludyer,  was  his  god&ther.  With  a  view  to  this  employment  he 
received  instruction  in  book-keeping  and  mercantile  accounts,  but  the 
death  of  both  the  partners  in  the  house  of  Fludyer  put  an  end  to  this 
promising  project^  and  his  father,  having  faUed  in  several  other 
schemes  respecting  him,  eventually  employed  him  in  his  own  trade, 
at  first  simply  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  him  with  occupation,  and 
afterwards  with  the  intention  that  the  two  brothers  should  succeed  to 
the  business  in  partnership  upon  their  fsther^s  retirement. 

During  the  intervals  of  leisure  which  were  abundantly  afforded  him 
for  several  years  after  he  left  school,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  Samuel 
Romilly  applied  himself  aasiduoudy  to  litsrary  studies,  which  were 
more  suitable  to  his  serious  and  somewhat  melancholy  disposition 
than  the  usual  exercises  and  amusements  of  youth.  Andent  history, 
English  poetry,  and  works  of  criticism  were  at  this  period  his  favourite 
objects  of  pursuit.  When  he  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  determined  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language,  and 
by  means  of  hard  study,  and  with  the  as^istanoe  of  a  master,  he 
acquired  so  much  profidenoy  as  enabled  him,  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  yean,  to  read  through  almost  all  the  dasucal  writers  of  Rome. 
He  also  appUed  himsdlf  to  Qreek,  but,  disooursged  by  the  difficulties 
of  sdf-instruction,  he  abandoned  the  attempt^  and  contented  himself 
with  studying  the  Greek  authors  by  means  of  Latin  versions.  In 
addition  to  dassiosl  studies,  he  read  travels,  and  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  geography,  and  some  acquaintance  with  natural  history; 
and  he  also  attended  private  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  and  the 
lectures  on  painting,  arohitecfcare^  and  anatomy  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  devotion  to  such  pursuits  as  these  should 
exdte  aspirations  for  an  occupation  more  congenial  to  them  than  the 
trade  of  a  jewdler;  and  his  indulgent  Ikther,  whose  pecimiary  means 
had  been  about  this  time  increased  by  considerable  legades  to  his 
family,  and  among  them  a  bequest  of  20002.  to  Samud  Romilly,  readily 
yielded  to  his  son's  wishes  in  this  respect^  and  «rtided  him  for  five 
years  to  one  of  the  sworn  derks  in  ohanceiy.  The  object  of  serving  a 
clerkship  of  this  kind  was  the  purchase  of  a  seat  in  the  Six  Clerks' 
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Office  at  the  expiration  of  his  articles,  and  the  intended  retirement  of 
his  master  was  likely  to  offer  a  favomnble  opportunity  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object;  but  Hominy's  disUke  to  the  business,  and  his 
disinclination  to  embairass  his  fittiier  by  withdrawing  from  his  hands 
the  amount  of  the  bequest  aboTe  mentioned,  which  would  have  been 
necessary  in  order  to  purchase  the  seat^  determined  him  to  renounce 
his  prospects  in  the  Six  Clerks'  Office  entirely,  and  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  bar.  Accordingly,  in  May  1778,  having  served  his  derksbip^ 
and  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  he  entered  himself  at  Gray's-inn, 
placed  himself  in  the  chamber  of  an  equity  draughtsman,  and  com- 
menced with  great  ardour  the  study  of  the  law.  He  BtUI  however 
pursued  his  literary  studies  and  exercises,  employing  much  of  his  time 
m  reading  and  translating  the  Latin  historians  and  orators,  occasionally 
writing  political  essays  for  the  newspapers,  and  sometimes  attending 
the  houses  of  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  exercteing  his  own  powers 
of  abstractiony  aigumenty  and  expression,  by  composing  imaginary 
answers  to  the  speeches  which  he  had  heard  there. 

Not  long  after  he  commenced  his  legal  reading,  he  was  attacked  by 
serious  illness,  which  compelled  him  to  lay  aside  all  severe  studies, 
and  threatened  wholly  to  interrupt  his  professional  prospects.  For- 
tunately a  family  incident  induced  him  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
Switacerland,  where  he  remained  several  weeks  in  the  society  of  his 
brother-in-law  and  most  intimate  friend  the  Bey.  John  Boget»  and, 
returning  by  way  of  Paris,  he  became  acquainted  in  that  capital  with 
D'Alembert  and  Diderot,  and  formed  intimate  friendships  with  several 
of  the  most  eminent  political  philosophers  of  that  day,  whose  conver- 
sation and  correspondence  produced  a  marked  effect  upon  his  character 
and  opinions.  He  arrived  in  London  after  an  absence  of  several  months, 
with  his  health  entirely  restored. 

In  Easter  term,  1783,  Bomilly  was  called  to  the  bar;  but  his 
entrance  upon  the  practice  of  the  profession  was  postponed  for  several 
months  in  consequence  of  a  second  journey  to  Switierland,  which  he 
undertook  for  the  purpose  of  attending  his  sister  to  England,  upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Roget.  In  Miohadmas  term,  1788,  however,  he  b^an 
his  attendance  upon  the  courts,  and  opened  his  practice  vrith  a  very 
inconsiderable  amount  of  employment  in  drawing  chancery  pleadings. 
In  the  following  spring  he  joined  the  Midland  circuit;  but  being 
unknown  and  without   connections   of  any  kind,  no  encouraging 

Erospect  of  business  appeared  for  several  years.  Success  at  sessions 
owever  led  to  employment  on  the  circuit ;  and  though  his  progress 
was  by  no  means  rapid,  we  have  his  own  authority  for  stating  that 
when  the  extent  of  his  practice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  compelled 
him  to  restrict  himself  to  London,  be  had  attained  to  a  lai^r  amount 
of  leading  '  nisi  priua'  business  than  wss  possessed  by  any  other  counsel 
upon  the  circoiL    ('  Memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,*  voL  i,  p.  94.) 

In  the  year  after  that  in  which  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  Bonully, 
through  his  connections  in  Paris,  became  acquainted  with  Miiabeau. 
By  his  means  he  was  introduced  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
who  had  become  desirous  of  his  acquaintance  upon  learning  that  he 
was  the  writer  of  an  anonymous  tract,  entitled  '  A  Fragment  on  the 
Constitutional  Power  and  Duties  of  Juries ;'  and  who,  having  from  the 
first  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  Bomilly's  talents,  continued  to  be 
for  many  years  his  steady  friend  and  patron.  So  high  was  Lord 
Lansdowne  s  estimate  of  his  character,  and  his  ai^ticipation  of  his 
eventual  success,  that  in  the  first  years  of  their  acquaintance  he  was 
twice  offered  a  seat  in  parliament  by  that  nobleman,  which  he  declined 
from  a  feeling  of  independence.  Soon  after  his  first  introduction  to 
Lord  Lansdowne,  his  attention  was  direoted  by  that  nobleman  to 
Madan's  *  Thoughts  on  Executive  Justice,'  a  tract  which  about  that 
time  excited  much  notice.  The  author  of  this  tract  relied  upon  the 
weU'known  principle,  that  as  the  object  of  judicial  punishment  is  to 
deter  from  crime,  the  effect  of  penal  laws  is  in  a  great  measure  lost 
unless  execution  follows  the  sentence  with  certainty.  The  principle  is 
true  in  the  abstract;  but  it  was  absurd  to  attempt  to  apply  it  in 
practice  to  laws  so  severe  as  at  that  time  existed  in  England.  In 
answer  to  Madan's  tract,  Bomilly  published  some  sensible  observations 
in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  hu  composition  of  which  was  probably 
the  first  occasion  on  which  he  was  induced  to  consider  with  attention 
the  principles  of  criminal  law. 

Bonully's  practice,  both  on  the  cirojoit  and  m  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
witUn  ten  years  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  became  considerable. 
The  precise  period  at  which  he  quitted  the  chcuit  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  published  account  of  his  life ;  but  it  must  have  been  subsequent 
to  1797,  in  which  year  he  successfully  defended  at  Warwick  a  delegate 
of  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  prosecuted  by  the  government 
for  sedition  ('How^l's  State  Trials/  toL  xxvL,  p.  595),  and  was 
probably  previous  to  the  summer  of  tiie  year  1800,  when  he  was  made 
king's  counsel  After  obtaining  rank  in  the  profession  as  king's 
counsel,  his  business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  rapidly  increased ;  and 
by  1805,  he  had  the  most  practice  of  any  of  the  barristers  who  attended 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  About  this  timd  the  Bishop  of  Durham  gave 
him  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  which 
he  held  for  many  year&  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1805  he  was 
<^ered  a  seat  in  parliament  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
George  IV.),  who  at  that  time  adhered  to  the  Whig  party,  and  whose 
attention  had  been  particularly  drawn  to  Bomilly  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  bdng  retained  in  a  cause  in  Chancery,  in  which  the  prince  was 
much  interested.  This  offer  was  declined  from  the  same,  independent 
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feeling  which  had  induced  him  to  decline  two  offers  of  a  similar  kind 
previously  made  by  Lord  Lansdowne. 

Bomilly's  early  association  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  interested  in  the  French  revolution,  and,  above  all,  perhaps 
his  intimacy  with  Mirabeau,  had  given  him  in  the  outset  of  life  a 
decided  bias  towards  what  are  termed  popular  or  liberal  opinions  in 
politics.  In  consistency  with  his  general  principles,  he  became  a 
decided  adherent  of  the  Whigs,  and,  long  before  he  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  in  the  habit  of  confidential  communi- 
cation with  the  leaders  of  that  party.  On  the  formation  of  the 
Grenville  adnodnistration,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1806,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  solidtor^nend,  and  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  was  brought  into  parliament  by  the  government 
for  the  borough  of  Queenborougfa.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
managets  for  the  Commons  on  the  trial  and  impeachment  of  Lord 
MelviUe,  and  summed  up  the  evidence  in  support  of  ^e  charge.  lA 
the  course  of  his  first  session  in  parliament  he  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  amendment  of  the  bankrupt  laws  (46  Oeo.  IIL,  c  1S5),  which 
passed  both  houses  with  very  little  objection  or  observation,  and  con- 
stituted a  material  improvement  of  that  which  was  then  an  extremely 
defective  branch  of  the  law  of  England.  After  the  dissolution  of 
parliament^  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  year  1806,  he  was 
re-elected  for  the  government  borough  of  Qneenborough ;  and  in  the  ' 
early  part  of  1807,  and  while  in  office  as  solicitof^geneiul,  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  for -the  purpose  of  making  real  property  in  all  cases  assets 
for  the  payment  of  simple  contract  debts.  This  just  and  reasonable 
measure,  although  approved  by  Lord  EUenborough,  was  strongly 
opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls^  Sir 
William  Grant,  and  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  oppo- 
sition offered  to  this  measure  by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  was  personally 
resented  by  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  with  a  degree  of  acrimony  scaixsely 
justified  by  the  occasion.  A  measure  founded  upon  a  more  limited 
application  of  the  same  prindj^le,  by-  confining  it  to  the  fireehold  pro- 
perty of  traders^  was^  during  the  next  session  of  parliament^  proposed 
by  Bomilly  and  carried  (sUt.  47  Geo.  III.,  c  74).  At  subsequent 
periods  he  made  several  attempts  to  carry  his  proposition  into  exe- 
cution to  its  full  extent,  but  without  success.  His  reply  to  the  Master 
of  the  BoUs  in  the  first  debate  on  this  bill,  and  his  speedi  about  the 
same  time  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-tnde,  established 
his  reputation  as  a  parliamentary  speaker  of  the  highest  character. 

In  March  1807  the  Whig  ministers  were  displaced,  and  with  their 
removal  ended  the  short  official  employment  of  Bomilly.  He  retained 
however  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  continued  until  the  end  of  his 
life  a  zealous  and  leading  member  of  the  opposition  party.  On  the 
dissolution  of  parliameht,  which  took  place  tdfter  the  change  of  minis- 
ters, he  purchased  his  return  for  the  borough  of  Horsham  from  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk — a  mode  of  entering  the  House  of  Commons  which 
he  characterised  as  *' detestable"  (* Memoirs,'  vol.  iL,  p.  201),  but 
which  he  justified  in  his  own  case  as  being  at  that  time  the  only  mode 
by  which  he  could  hope  to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament  consistently 
with  that  entire  independence  of  action  which  alone  made  it  valuable 
to  him.  In  the  session  of  1807  he  opposed  the  several  harsh  measures 
which  were  passed  for  the  suppression  of  disturbances  in  Ireland,  and 
warmly  supported  Mr.  Whitbread's  bill  for  establishing  parocliial 
schools ;  and  besides  the  measures  respecting  the  freehold  estates  of 
traders  above  alluded  to,  he  introduced  an  important  practical  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  «f  justice,  by  abolishing  an  unfidr  and  use- 
lees  privilege  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  defendants  in 
equity. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  1808,  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  lost  his 
seat  in  pariiament  for  Horsham  upon  a  petition ;  but  after  the  interval 
of  about  a  month,  he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Wareham, 
having  purchased  his  election  for  8000/. 

In  the  autumn  vacation  of  1807,  Bomilly  had  applied  himself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  criminal  law  of  England,  with  a  view  to  remove 
some  of  its  glaring  evils  and  defects.  His  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  subject  at  an  earlier  period,  when  he  composed  his  observations 
on  Madan's  treatise ;  and  he  now  foimd  himself  in  a  situation,  with 
respect  to  influence  and  authority,  which  justified  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  carry  into  practical  operation  the  doctrines 
wMch  experience  and  reflection,  together  with  his  acquaintance 
with  foreign  laws  and  the  writings  of  foreign  jurists,  had  long 
before  impressed  upon  his  mind.  At  the  time  when  Sir  Samuel 
Bomilly  began  to  apply  his  mind  to  the  subject,  the  penal  laws  of 
England  were  far  more  scTcre  than  those  of  any  other  European 
country — ^nearly  three  hundred  crimes  of  various  degrees  and  quaUties 
of  moral  guilt  being  then  indiscriminately  punishable  with  death. 
The  necessary  consequence  was  a  great  uncertain<hr  in  the  execution 
of  criminal  justice,  proportionately  impairing  its  efifectiveness ;  for,  as 
Lord  Coke  long  ago  observed,  "too  severe  laws  are  never  duly 
executed  "  (8  '  Inst,'  168).  To  the  removal  or  mitigation  of  this  great 
evil  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  devoted  himself  with  uncommon  energy  and 
perseverance  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  At  first  his  views 
of  practical  improvement  were  limited,  and  the  only  measures  which 
he  originally  contemplated  were,  first,  a  provision  by  which  acquitted 
criminalB  should  be  allowed  compensation  out  of  some  public  fund ; 
and,  secondly,  an  enactment  raising  the  amount  of  the  value  of  pro- 
perty to  the  stealing  of  which  capital  punishment  should  be  annexed- 
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The  firat  of  these  measuree,  though  jast  in  principle,  was  liable  to 
many  serioiia  difficultiea  in  ita  application  to  practice,  and  being 
fetrongly  opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  early  abandoned,  and 
never  afterwards  resumed;  and  the  second  was  modified  at  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Scarlett,  afterwards  Lord  Abinger,  who  sug- 
gested to  Romilly,  as  a  much  more  effectual  improvement  in  the  law, 
the  total  repeal  of  all  statutes  which  punish  with  death  mere  thefts 
unaccompanied  by  any  act  of  -violence  or  other  drcumstancea  of 
aggravation.  Though  RomiUy  readily  adopted  this  suggestion,  he 
thought  that  a  proposition  for  the  simultaneous  repeal  of  so  large 
a  number  of  statutes  stood  no  chance  of  success  in  parliament, 
and  for  that  reason  he  resolved  to  propose,  in  detail,  the  repeal  of' 
individual  laws,  by  which  punishments  of  disproportionate  severity 
were  enacted,  and  thus  gndually  to  expunge  the  whole  from  the 
statute  book.  Accordingly  immedUitely  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  for 
Wareham,  in  1808,  he  brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  stat  8  Eliz.,  a  4, 
which  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal  privately  from  the  person  of 
another;  and  this  measure,  after  some  objection  and  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  eTentually  passed  (48  G^.  IIL,  a  129). 
His  next  step  towards  the  attainment  of  his  object  was  taken  in  the 
early  pare  of  the  session  of  1810,  when  he  introduced  three  bills  to 
repeal  sevend  statutes  which  punished  with  death  the  crimes  of  steal- 
ing privately  in  a  shop  goods  of  the  value  of  five  shillings,  and  of 
stealing  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  in  dwelling-houses  or  in 
vessels  on  navigable  rivers ;  and  in  order  that  his  views  on  the  subject 
might  be  generally  understood,  he  published  the  substance  of  the 
speech  delivered  by  him  on  his  first  proposal  of  the  bills,  together 
with  some  further  arguments,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet^  entitled 
*  Observations  on  the  Criminad  Law  as  it  relates  to  Capital  Punish- 
ments,-and  on  the  Mode  in  which  it  is  administered.'  One  of  the 
bills  introduoed  by  him  on  this  occasion  was  throvm  out  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  two  Toicee,  in  a  very  tUn  house ;  a 
second  reached  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  there  &rown  out  by  a 
large  majority — the  lord  chancellor  (Eldon)  and  Lord  EUenborough 
u^ing  reasons  against  it  which  at  the  present  day  cannot  be  perused 
without  astonidiment ;  and  the  third  bill  was  witiidrawn  by  Romilly, 
after  having  in  yain  attempted  to  make  a  house  in  order  to  have  it 
read  a  third  time.  Notwithstanding  this  failure,  his  confidence  in 
the  justice  of  lys  principles,  added  to  his  characteristic  firmness  and 
perseverance,  enabled  him,  in  spite  of  all  the  discouragements  arising 
from  the  apathy  of  friends,  and  the  ignorance,  prejudices,  and  party- 
spirit  of  enemies,  to'  renew  his  endeavours  to  pass  these  measures  in 
each  succeeding  session  during  the  remainder  of  his  life;  but  although 
several  severe  laws  of  a  local  and  special  nature  were  repealed,  and 
although  a  considerable  effect  was  produced  on  public  opinion  by  the 
repeateid  discussions  of  the  subject,  it  was  not  until  several  years  after 
his  death  that  any  substantial  improvement  of  the  criminal  law  was 
effected. 

In  the  anticipation  of  a  dissolution  of  parliament  on  occasion  of  the 
king's  illness,  at  the  latter  part  of  1811,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was 
invited  to  allow  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination  to  represent  the  city 
of  Bristol.  Having  accepted  this  invitation,  he  went  down  to  Bristol 
upon  the  dissolution  of  parliament  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1812,  with 
the  most  encouraging  prospect  of  success;  but  an  opposition  was 
excited  in  favour  of  a  mert)hant  of  Bristol,  whose  personal  influence 
and  local  connections  gave  him  a  much  more  efficient  interest  among 
the  numerous  constituency  of  that  city  than  that  which  RomiUy  had 
acquired  by  means  of  his  public  character.  The  consequence  was 
that,  after  a  few  days'  strug^e^  he  abandoned  the  contest  as  hopelesa 
Upon  this  failure,  he  was  returned  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  his 
borough  of  Arundel ;  and  Sir  Samuel  considered  that  the  objections 
which  he  had  entertained  in  early  life  against  accepting  a  seat  in 
parliament  from  the  proprietor  of  a  borough  no  longer  applied,  inas- 
much as  his  public  character  was  now  so  fully  established,  that  he 
could  never  be  suspected  of  intending  to  speak  or  vote  merely  at  the 
dictation  of  his  patron;  and  because,  since  the  law  had  declared  the 
former  practice  of  selling  seats  to  be  illegal,  there  was  no  other  means 
of  entering  the  House  of  Commons  than  by  the  nomination  of  a  patron 
or  a  popular  election. 

In  the  interval  between  the  dissolution  of  the  former  parliament  and 
the  meeting  of  the  new  one  in  1813,  he  pubUshed  a  small  pamphlet, 
entitled  *  0|)jectionB  to  the  Project  of  creating  a  Vice-Chancellor  of 
England.'  This  unsatisfactory  plan  of  reforming  the  evils  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  he  in  all  its  stages  strenuously  though  unsuccessfully 
opposed. 

It  would  exceed  the  proper  limits  of  the  present  artide  to  relate 
in  detail  the  circumstances  of  the  parliamentary  career  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  Ufe.  In  addition  to  his  pro- 
posals for  the  improvement  of  the  criminal  law,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  all  the  political  questions  of  the  time,  generally  acting  in  zealous 
opposition  to  the  minister?.  He  supported  Mr.  Whitbread's  resolution 
against  declaring  war  with  France  upon  the  return  of  Napoleon  I.  from 
Elba  in  1815 ;  be  opposed  the  bills  for  suppressing  Irish  insurrections, 
and  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  1817 ;  and  moved 
resolutions  condemning  Lord  Sidmouth's  circular  to  magistrates 
respecting  the  prosecution  of  seditious  libels.  He  also  spoke  and  voted 
against  the  Alien  Act,  and  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  elective 
firanchiae,  and  of  Roman  CathoUo  emancipation. 


In  the  summer  of  1818  a  dissolution  of  parliament  took  place,  and 
Romilly,  being  solicited  to  appear  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation 
of  Westminster,  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  though  he 
declined  to  take  any  part  in  the  canvass,  and  did  not  appear  upon  the 
hustings  until  the  termination  of  the  election.  He  died  however  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament  Lady  Romilly,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly 
attached,  and  whose  health  had  been  for  some  months  declining,  died 
at  Cowes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  29th  of  October  1818  ;  and  this 
event  occurring  to  a  mind  already  dangerously  exdted  by  recent 
exertions  and  anxiety,  produced  a  delirium,  under  the  influence  of 
which  he  put  an  end  to  his  existence  on  the  2ud  of  November  1818. 

In  his  profession, 'Sir  Samuel  Romilly  attained  to  greater  sucoesa 
than  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  advocate  since  the  time  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke.  Nor  did  his  professional 'reputation  at  all  exceed  his  merits. 
He  had  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  prindples  of  English  law  as 
administered  not  only  in  courts  of  equity,  but  in  common-law  tribu- 
nals; an  unusual  perspicacity  of  thought  and  expression,  strong  power 
of  reasoning,  great  earnestness  in  enforcing  his  arguments,  entire 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  dient,  and  singular  prudence  in  the 
management  of  a  cause.  To  these  qualities  were  united  a  deep 
sonorous  voice,  and  unequalled  impressiveness  of  manner.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  related  to  have  been  stem  in  his  deportment  to 
juniors,  and  unnecessarily  severe  in  forensic  altercation.  The  tradition 
of  the  profession  also  ascribes  to  him  much  eagerness  both  in  acquiring 
and  retaining  his  practice. 

As  a  politidan,  Romilly  was  inflexibly  consistent  in  all  his  general 
views,  and  uniformly  acted  up  to  his  principles.  He  displayed  how- 
ever more  of  the  mere  spirit  of  party  than  was  in  any  sense  defensible^ 
or  indeed  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  enlarged  mind  and 
otherwise  independent  character.  His  public  speaking  was  perhaps 
more  deeply  impressive  than  that  of  any  speaker  of  modem  time?. 
He  expressed  himself  with  great  readiness  and  fluency.  Without  aid 
from  artificial  means,  and  without  the  use  of  figurative  language  or 
ornament  of  any  kind,  his  simple,  correct,  and  nervous  style,  supported 
by  his  serious  and  dignified  deportment  and  fine  voice,  often  produced 
an  effect  equally  surprising  to  the  speaker  and  bis  hearers.  Hominy's 
style  in  writing  displays  the  same  features  as  his  manner  of  speaking — 
clear,  easy,  fordble,  and  totally  unadorned.  In  very  early  life  he 
acquired  the  habits  of  reading  with  care  and  reflection,  and  of  thinking 
clearly  and  dosely ;  and  hence  arose  the  faculties  of  aocurate  reasoning, 
and  of  distinct  and  powerful  expression,  for  which  he  was  singularly 
remarkable. 

*Thb  Right  Hon.  John,  Lord  Romilly,  second  son  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  after  having,  like  his  father,  distiuguished  himself  at  the 
bar,  was  appointed  Solidtor*General  in  April  1848,  and  in  July  1850 
Attomey-QeneraL  In  March  1851  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  For  several  years  during  which  Sir  John  Romilly 
sat  in  parliament,  first  as  member  for  Bridport,  and  afterwards  for 
Devonport,  he  was  a  zealous  law-reformer.  Since  he  has  held  his 
present  high  office  he  has  done  much  towards  rendering  the  national 
records  more  accessible,  and  he  has  extended  the  boon  by  laying  down 
a  well-devised  plan  for  the  publication  of  the  more  generally  important 
and  interesting  of  the  documents.     He  was  created  a  baron  in  1865. 

ROMNEY,  QBORQE,  was  bom  at  Dalton  in  Lancashire,  Decem- 
ber 15,  17S4,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Romney,  a  wealthy  cabinet- 
maker of  that  town.  As  he  showed  a  mechanical  turn  at  a  very  early 
age,  he  was  taken  away  from  school  in^his  eleventh  year,  and  placed 
in  his  father^s  workshop.  A  watchmaker  of  the  name  of  Williamson,  an 
ecoeutric  man,  who  was  devoted  to  alchemy,  exercised  an  influence  over 
the  mind  of  young  Romney,  which  seems  to  have  left  a  lasting  impres- 
sion; he  endeavoured  to  initiate  him  in  the  mysteries  of  his  fitvoorite 
pursuits,  and  our  young  painter  was  not  an  unwilling  disdplei  He 
appears  at  a  very  early  age  to  have  had  a  paadon  for  sketching  people 
and  taking  likenesses,  which  he  exerdsed  by  drawing  his  fellow- 
workmen  in  various  attitudes  upon  the  deals  and  boards  in  his  father's 
workshop ;  and  his  taste  was  fostered  by  meeting  with  Leonardo  da 
Yinoi's  treatise  on  painting,  embdlished  with  various  illustrations. 
His  first  efibrt  that  attracted  any  notice  was  a  dravring  of  Mrs.  Gar- 
diner, which  induced  his  fiather,  encouraged  by  the  persuasion  of 
several  friends,  to  place  him  with  a  portrait-painter  of  the  name  of 
Steele,  who  painted  heads  at  Kendal,  to  whom  he  was  bound  for  four 
years,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

At  Kendal,  in  1756,  Romney  contracted  an  early  marri^e  with. 
Mary  Abbot  of  Kirkland,  by  which  he  -displeased  his  parents ;  and 
according  to  Hayley,  although  his  son  denies  the  fact,  he  himsdf 
shortly  iSterwards  repented  of  his  precipitate  step.  The  result  how- 
ever proved  that  his  choice  was  eminently  worthy  of  his  affections. 
Having  cancelled  the  indenture  vrith  his  master,  Romney,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  commenced  painting  on  his  own  account.  His  first 
production  was  a  hand  holding  a  letter  for  the  post-office  window  at 
Kendal,  which  continued  there  for  many  years.  His  first  portraits 
were  two  half-lengths  of  Walter  Strickland  of  Sizergh,  and  his  lady, 
at  whose  house  he  saw  a  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Strickland,  by  Lely| 
and  two  portraits,  by  Rigaud,  the  only  pictures  by  other  masters  that 
he  had  any  opportunity  of  studying  previous  to  his  arrival  in  London. 
His  industry  was  indefatigable,  and  nature  alone  being  his  guide,  he 
gradually  formed  for  himself  a  simple  and  natural  style,  unblemished 
by  those  artificial  or  adventitious  qualitieB  which  are  so  easily  acquired 
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from  the  sehoola.  Through  the  influence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Strickland, 
he  obtained  considerable  employment  from  the  gentlemen  of  West- 
moreland, in  some  of  whose  portraits  he  introduced  dogs,  painted 
with  great  spirit  and  truth.  Besides  portraits  he  painted  many  fancy 
pieces,  twenty  of  which  he  exhibited  in  the  town-hall  of  Kendal,  and 
disposed  of  afterwards  by  lottery,  for  which  he  issaed  eighty  tickets 
at  half-a-guinea  each.  After  exercising  his  talents  for  about  five  years 
in  the  north,  his  ambition  directed  his  riews  towards  the  capital ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1762,  he  set  out  alone  for  London,  leaving  his  wife 
and  two  young  children  in  Kendal,  who,  according  to  the  painter^s 
son.  were  to  join  him  when  he  had  established  himself  in  the  metro- 
polk;  bnt  the  sequel  casts  a  shade  over  the  moral  character  of 
Bomney.  He  rose  rapidly  to  fame  and  fortune,  and,  with  Reynolds 
and  Oamsborongb,  divided  the  patronage  of  the  great  and  the  wealthy; 
bat  his  young  wife  was  never  called  to  share  the  fortunes  of  her  hus- 
band ;  he  concealed  his  marriage  from  his  friends,  end  only  returned 
to  the  neglected  mother  of  his  children  when  he  was  old  and  feeble, 
and  requ&ed  a  nurse  to  administer  to  his  wants  and  bear  with  his 
weaknetses. 

Bomney  commenced  his  metropolitan  career  by  painting  heads  for 
four  guineas  in  the  city.  In  1763  he  obtained  a  second  prize  of  fifty 
guineas  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  picture  of  the  'Death  of 
Wolfe,*  bat»  it  is  said  through  the  influence  of  Reynolds,  the  decision 
was  revised,  and  reversed  in  favour  of  Mortimer,  for  his  picture  of 
'Edward  the  Confessor  seiziug  the  Treasures  of  his  Mother.'  Romney 
received  a  present  of  twenty-five  guineas.  This  circumstance  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  ill-feeling  which 
ever  after  subsisted  between  Romney  and  Reynolds. 

Ronmey  seems  to  have  met  with  considerable  and  early  encourage- 
ment. He  soon  moved  from  the  dty  to  the  west  end,  and  raised  his 
price  for  a  head  to  five  guineas. .  At  this  time  he  paid  a  short  visit  to 
Parii,  where  he  was  much  struck  with  the  great  Mary  de'  Medici 
series  of  pictures  by  Rubens,  in  the  Luxembourg.  Upon  his  return 
he  painted  the  portrait  of  Sir  Joseph  Tates,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  a  picture  which  procured  him  a  valuable  con- 
nection amongst  lawyers.  Shortly  afterwards  he  obtained  a  fifty- 
guinea  premium  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  picture  of  the  '  Death 
of  King  Edmund.'  In  1767,  in  consequence  of  bis  rapidly  increasing 
practice,  he  removed  to  Qreat  Newport-street,  within  a  few  doors  of 
the  former  residence  of  Reynolds.  Here  he  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation  by  a  portrait  of  Sir  George  Warren  and  his  Lady,  with  a 
little  girl  caressing  a  bullfinch.  He  now  not  only  ranked  with  the 
first  painters  of  fancy  subjects,  but  he  bid  fair  to  rival  the  President 
in  portraitb 

Romney's  intercourse  with  men  of  taste  and  learning  was  now  such 
as  to  make  him  feel  the  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  art  upon  the  Continent  He  accordingly  set  out  for  Italy  in  1778, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  pope  from  that  great  patron  of  the 
arts,  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  In  Rome  he  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  wori^s  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Rafiaelle;  and  during  his  stay  there 
produced  one  of  his  most  beautiful  pictures,  the  'Wood  Nymph,' 
representing  a  naked  female  reposing  upon  the  ground,  with  her  back 
towards  the  spectator.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he 
painted  the  portrait  of  Wortley  Montagn  in  a  Turkish  dress.  He 
returned  to  London  in  the  summer  of  1775,  greatly  improved  in 
every  respect  by  his  continental  tour. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  London,  he  took  a  house  in  Cavendish 
Square,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  recom- 
menced his  career  as  a  portrait-painter,  charging  15  guineas  for  a  head, 
30  for  a  halMengtb,  and  60  for  a  whole  length ;  the  President's  price 
being  at  that  time  85  guineas  for  a  head.  But  Romney  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  raise  his  prices,  for  sitters  of  all  ranks  crowded  to  his 
studio;  and,  notwithstanding  they  were  still  comparatively  low,  in  a 
few  years  he  realised  an  income  of  nearly  four  thousand  a  year  by 
portraits  alone.  He  subsequently  raised  his  prices  considerably:  in 
1787  to  25  guineas ;  in  1789,  to  80 ;  and  in  1798,  to  85  guineas  for  a 
head,  which  continned  to  be  his  charge  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  the  other  sizes  being  charged  in  proportion. 

Romney  was  now  the  acknowledged  rival  of  the  President  in 
portrait.  Lord  Thurlow  is  reported  to  have  said,  "Reynolds  and 
Romney  divide  the  town;  I  am  of  the  Romney  fibction."  Notwith- 
standing Romney's  great  employment  in  portraiture,  he  found  abund- 
ant leisure  to  '  lay  in '  fancy  pieces,  many  of  which  however  were  left 
unfinished.  The  most  remarkable  of  those  of  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career  were,  '  The  Tempest ; '  '  Tragedy  and  Comedy  nursing  Shak- 
spere; '  the  '  Infant  Shakspere  attended  by  the  Passions; '  the  *Alope; ' 
'Children  in  a  Boat  drifted  oat  to  Sea;'  'Shepherd  Boy  asleep, 
watched  by  his  Dog,  at  the  approach  of  a  Thunder-storm ; '  '  Nature 
unveiling  herself  to  Shakspere,'  &c  Romney  is  said  to  hare  been  the 
originator  of  Boy  dell's  'Shakspere  Qallery.'  The  Tempest  and  the 
Infant  Shakspere  attended  by  the  Passions  were  painted  for  that  colleo- 
tion.  He  made  sketches  also  for  five  other  subjects,  but  they  were 
never  executed ;  the  Banquet  and  the  Cavern  Soene  in  '  Macbeth ; ' 
Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page;  Bolingbroke  and  Margery  Jourdain  con- 
juring up  the  Fiend ;  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans  Bomney  was  an  enthn* 
siastio  admirer  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Hamilton,  then  the  beautiful 
Emma  Lyon.  According  to  his  son,  he  made  no  less  than  twenty-three 
pictures  from  her,  some  of  which  however  were  never  finished.  She  was 


painted  in  various  characters,  as  Iphigenia,  St.  Cecilia,  Sensibility,  a 
Bacchante,  Alope,  the  Spinstress,  Cassandra,  Calypso,  Magdalene,  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  Pythian  Priestess. 

Bomney's  ambition  appears  to  have  increased  with  his  years,  and 
in  his  later  days  he  devoted  himself  more  ardently  to  fancy  subjects 
than  ever.  Milton  and  his  Daughters,  and  Newton  making  Experi- 
ments with  the  Prism,  as  a  companion  to  it,  were  the  most  popular 
of  these  later  productions.  He  sent  100^  to  Flaxman,  then  studying 
in  Bome,  to  purchase  casts  from  the  antique  for  him,  who  sent  him 
"  the  cream  of  the  finest  things  in  Bome ;" — the  group  of  the  Laocoon, 
the  Niobe,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  groups  of 
the  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  relief  on  the 
Borghese  vase^  several  busts,  and  the  best  fragments  of  legs  and  arms 
that  could  be  found.  These  splendid  monuments  of  ancient  genius 
tended  only  still  further  to  excite  the  emulation  and  ambition  of 
Bomney ;  he  conceived  grand  designs  of  painting  '  the  Seven  Ages,' 
'the  Visions  of  Adam  with  the  Angel,' '  the  Flood,  and  the  opening  of  , 
the  Ark,'  and  many  from  Milton,  some  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  others 
having  Satan  as  their  hera 

Tills  constant  excitement  seems  to  have  beep  too  much  for  the 
painter^s  nerves,  and  his  mind  was  gradually  giving  way  under  it.  His 
observations  called  forth  by  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  friend  Cowper 
seem  to  have  been  almost  foreboding  of  the  similar  fate  that  awaited 
himself : — "  If  there  is  a  situation  more  deplorable  than  any  other  in 
nature,  it  is  the  horrible  decline  of  reason,  and  the  derangement  of 
that  power  we  have  been  blest  with."  The  health  of  his  faculties  was 
now  rapidlv  declining,  but  the  return  of  his  friend  Flaxman  from 
Bome,  of  whose  talents  he  had  a  veiy  high  opinion,  cheered  him  for  a 
season.  He  shortly  however  became  possessed  with  an  idea  that  his 
house  in  Cavendish-square  was  not  sufficiently  spacious  to  admit  of 
the  execution  of  the  magnifioent  designs  he  had  in  contemplation,  and 
he  accordingly  had  a  house  and  gallery  oonstructed  at  Hampstead, 
upon  his  own  plans  and  under  his  own  direction.  He  left  Cavendish- 
square  in  1797,  after  a  residence  there  of  twenty-one  years,  and  repaired 
to  his  new  studio  at  Hampstead,  but  not  to  revel  in  the  dreams  of  his 
wild  genius,  for  he  was  soon  opprsssed  with  a  degree  of  nervous 
dejection  that  deprived  him  of  ail  energy.  After  one  or  two  efforts 
upon  the  canvass,  he  complained  of  a  swimming  in  the  head,  and  a 
paraljtio  numbness  in  his  right  hand,  and  then  renounced  the  pencil 
for  ever. 

In  the  summer  of  1799  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  impulse,  and 
started  abruptly  for  the  north,  where,  in  Kendal,  his  amiable  wife  still 
resided,  surviving  the  cold  neglect  and  long  estrangement  of  her 
husband,  and  in  whom  he  found  an  attentive  and  affectionate  nurse, 
"  who  had  never  been  irritated  to  an  act  of  nnkindness  or  an  expression 
of  reproach"  by  thirty-seven  years  of  absence  and  neglect,  during 
which  long  interval  he  had  paid  but  two  visits  to  the  north.  The 
kind  attentions  of  this  exemplary  woman  awakened  feelings  of  intense 
gratitude  in  the  heart  of  Bomney,  and  he  once  again  enjoyed  real 
happiness,  to  which  in  the  loog  years  of  his  prosperity  he  had  been  a 
total  stranger.  He  gave  orders  for  the  sale  of  his  property  at  Hamp- 
stead, and  purchased  a  house  at  Kendal,  where  he  had  resolved  to 
remain.  But  this  bright  period  was  of  short  duration,  for  upon  the 
return  of  his  brother.  Colonel  Bomney,  from  India,  which  was  little 
more  than  a  year  after  his  arrival  at  Kendal,  he  suddenly  fell  into  a 
state  of  utter  imbecility,  and  he  lingered  on  for  nearly  two  years^ 
unconscious  of  existence,  until  the  15th  of  November  1802,  when  he 
died,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Dalton,  the 
place  of  his  birth. 

Bomney  attained  to  considerable  eminence  both  in  history  and 
portrait.  According  to  Flaxman— a  warm  friend  ■  and  admirer  of 
Bomney — he  surpsssed  all  British  painters  in  poetic  dignity  of  concep- 
tion ;  and  in  portrait  he  was  the  acknowledged  rivid  of  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds.  His  productions  in  poetic 'and  historic  art,  finished  and 
unfinished,  are  extraordinarily  numerous,  comprising  evexy  variety  of 
subject — ^from  the  illustration  of  the  most  simple  historical  fact  to  the 
endeavour  to  embody  the  wildest  fictions  of  the  poets.  Some  of  these 
designs  were  presented  in  1817  by  the  painter^s  son  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum ;  and  the 
Cartoons,  so  much  admired  by  Flaxman,  were  by  the  same  gentleman 
presented  in  1828  to  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Liverpool.  They  consist 
of  eight  from  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  two  from  that  of  Orpheus 
And  Eurydice,  and  one  from  each  of  the  following  subjects :—'  Prome- 
theus chained,*  'Descent  of  Odin,'  'Medea,'  'Birth  of  Shakspere,' 
'Infant  Shakspere,'  'Death  of  Cordelia,'  <Ohost  of  Darius,'  and 
'AtossaTs  Dream.' 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  show  how  extensively  Bomn^ 
was  patronised  in  portrait: — ^the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  Duke  of  Qrafton,  Lord#Chancellor  Thurlow,  Warren 
Hastings,  Cowper,  Earl  of  Chatham,  William  Pitt,  Gibbon,  David 
Hartley,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  Lord  Melville,  Lord  Ellenborough,  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Dublin,  Dr.  Parr,  Dr.  Paley. 
John  Wesley,  Thomsa  Paine,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Mrs.  Jordan,  and 
Flaxman  modelling  the  bust  of  Hayley. 

Bomney  was  not  a  member  of  the  Boyal  Aoademy,  and  he  never 
sent  any  of  his  works  to  its  exhibitions.  He  has  had  several  biogra- 
phers :  Camberland,  the  dramatist,  wrote  a  short  account  of  him  ;  his 
friend  Hayley,  the  poet,  published  an  elaborate  life,  for  which  Flaxman 
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wrote  the  bhai«eter  of  hiB  works ;  another  was  afterwards  written  by 
his  son  the  Bev.  John  Romney ;  and  there  is  an  interesting  memoir  of 
him  in  Allan  Cunningham's  '  Liyes  of  the  British  Painters,'  &c 

RO'MULUS.  The  numeroos  legends  about  Bomulus,  the  founder 
of  Borne,  may  be  distributed  into  two  principal  classes.  One  of  these 
represents  him  as  closely  connected  with  the  royal  family  of  Alba,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  native  legend  which  probably  originated 
among  the  Bomans  themselves,  and  was  almost  universally  believed 
by  the  Bomans.  The  second,  which  connects  Bomulus  with  Aeneas 
and  the  Trojans,  is  manifestly  of  Greek  origin,  and  did  not  become 
current  until  a  comparatively  late  period  of  the  history  of  Boma 
According  to  the  latter  stoty,  Bomulus  was  sometimes  described  as 
the  son  of  Aeneas,  and  sometimes  as  hb  grandson ;  and  while  some 
writers  mention  Bomulus  alone,  others  represent  him  as  having  a 
brother  (Remus),  or  several  brothers.  (See  the  various  modifications 
of  this  legend,  or  rather  Greek  fabrication,  in  Festus^t.  v.  'Boma;' 
Plut,  'BomuL,'  2 ;  and  Dionys.  HaL,  i.  78 ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  L,  p.  210, 
&a)  This  story  leaves  a  vacuum  in  the  history  of  Bome^  which 
omounts  to  about  three  centuries  and  a  half,  that  is,  from  the  return 
of  the  heroes  from  Troy  till  the  middle  of  ihe  eighth  century  before 
Christ,  and  various  means  were  devised  by  ancient  writers,  sndi  as  the 
building  of  a  second,  and  even  of  a  third  Bome,  for  fiUing  up  this  gap. 
But  this  story,  notwithstanding  its  incongruities,  has  sometimes  bera 
adopted  even  by  Boman  writers,  such  as  Sallust,  who  states  that  Bome 
was  founded  by  Trojans,  under  the  guidance  of  Aeneas.  The  genuine 
lioman  legend  made  Bomulus  and  Bemus  the  twin-sons  of  Silvia, 
daughter  of  the  Alban  king  Procas,  The  royal  house  of  Alba  was  in 
later  times  represented  as  deaoended  from  Aeneas,  while  others,  pre- 
serving the  legend  more  in  its  original  purity,  made  no  mention  of  its 
Trojan  descent.  The  main  features  of  the  Boman  legend  which  are 
preserved  in  livy  (L  8,  &o.;  Cia,  'De  BepubL,'  il  5;  comp.  Pint., 
'  Bomul.,'  8,  &o. ;  Dionys.  Hid.,  L  p.  61,  &c)  are  these : — 

When  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  died,  he  left  two  sons,  Numitor  an4 
Amulius.  The  latter  wrested  the  government  from  his  elder  brother, 
who  yielded  without  a  struggle,  and  lived  as  a  private  person  in  quiet 
retirement  But  Amulius,  fearing  that  the  descendants  of  his  brother 
might  punish  him  for  his  usurpation,  had  the  son  of  Numitor  mur- 
dered, and  made  his  daughter  Silvia  a  priestess  of  Vesta,  an  office 
which  obliged  her  to  perpetual  celibacy.  One  day  however,  when 
Silvia  went  into  the  sacred  grove  to  draw  water  from  the  well  for  the 
service  of  Vesta,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place,  and  the  maid, 
frightened  by  the  appearance  of  a  wolf^  fled  into  a  cave.  Here  she 
was  overpowered  by  liars,  who  promised  her  a  glorious  oflbpring.  She 
was  delivered  of  twins,  but  the  god  apparently  forsook  her,  for  she 
was  condemned  and  put  to  death  by  Amulius,  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  two  children  should  be  drowned  in  the  river  Ania  But  the 
river  carried  the  cradle,  with  the  children  in  it,  into  the  Tiber,  which 
at  the  time  had  overflowed  its  banks.  The  cradle  was  driven  into 
shallow  water  to  a  wild  fig-tree  {Ficiu  Itwminalu)  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine  Bill  A  she-wolf,  which  came  to  the  water  to  drink,  heard 
the  cries  of  the  children,  and  suckled  them ;  whilst  a  woodpe<^er, 
which  was,  like  the  wolf,  an  animal  saored  to  Hars^  brought  them 
other  food  whenever  they  wanted  iK  This  marvellous  spectacle  was 
observed  by  Faustulus,  the  herdsman  of  the  flocks  of  King  Amulius, 
snd  he  took  the  children  and  carried  them  to  his  wife  Acca  Laurentia 
or  Lupa.  Thus  they  grew  up  in  the  shepherd's  straw  huts  on  the 
Palatine :  that  in  which  Bomulus  was  said  to  have  lived  was  kept  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  The  two  youths  became  the 
(toutest  and  bravest  amolig  their  comrades,  with  whom  they  shared 
their  booty.  The  followers  of  Bomulus  were  called. Quinctilii,  and 
those  of  Bemus,  Fabii  A  quarrel  one  day  broke  out  between  the  two 
brothers  and  the  shepherds  of  the  wealthy  Numitor.  Bemus  was 
taken  by  a  stratagem,  and  led  to  Alba  before  Numitor,  who,  struck  by 
his  appearance  and  the  circumstance  of  the  age  of  the  two  brothers, 
ordered  Bomulus  likewise  to  be  brought  before  him.  Faustulus  now 
disclosed  to  the  young  men  the  secret  of  their  birth,  and,  with  i^e 
assistance  of  the  faithful  comrades  who  had  accompanied  them  to 
Alba,  they  slew  Amulius,  and  their  grandfather  Numitor  was  restored 
to  the  government  of  Alba. 

The  love  of  their  humble  home  however  drew  the  youths  back  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  found  a  new  city.  The  district  assigned  to 
them  for  this  purpose  by  Numitor  extended  in  the  direction  of  Alba 
as  far  as  the  sixth  milestone*  which  was  the  frontier  of  the  original 
Ager  Bomanus,  and  where,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  the  Ambarvalia 
were  solemnised.  A  dispute  arising  between  the  brothers  as  to  the 
site  and  name  of  the  new  city,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  decided 
by  augury.  Bomulus  took  his  station  on  the  Palatine,  and  Bemus  on 
the  Aventine.  Bemus  had  the  first  augury,  and  saw  six  vultures,  but 
Bomulus  saw  twelve.  Considering  that  his  double  number  was  a 
signal  proof  of  the  favour  of  the  gods^  Bomulus  and  his  party  claimed 
the  victory.  In  observance  of  the  rites  customary  among  the  Etrus- 
eans  in  the  building  of  towns,  Bomulus  yoked  a  bullock  and  a  heifer 
to  a  plough  and  drew  a  furrow  round  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill  to 
mark  the  course  of  the  walls  and  of  the  pomerium.  Over  the  parts 
where  he  intended  to  build  the  gates  (portse)  he  carried  (portare)  the 
plough.  The  new  city  thus  built  on  the  Palatine  was  oilled  Boma. 
Elemus,  who  felt  indignant  at  the  wrong  «vhich  he  had  suffered,  in 
order  to  show  his  contempt  of  the  rude  and  simple  fortifications, 


leaped  over  them ;  and  Bomulus  punished  his  brother^s  insolenoe  by 
putting  him  to  death. 

The  population  of  the  new  city  being  very  small,  the  gates  were 
thrown  open  to  strangers.  Elziles,  robbers,  runaway  slaves,  and 
criminals  flocked  to  the  city  as  an  asylum,  and  found  a  welcome 
reception.  The  only  thing  they  now  wanted  was  women,  but  none  of 
the  neighbouring  people  were  willing  to  form  matrimoniid  connections 
with  the  new  settlers.  Bomulus  therefore  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem: 
he  proclaimed  that  festive  solemnities  and  games  should  be  held  in  the 
city,  and  he  invited  his  neighbours  the  Iiatins  and  Sabines  to  attend 
them  with  their  daughters.  In  the  midst  of  the  solemnities  the  females 
were  forcibly  carried  off :  the  number  thus  taken  was  said  to  have 
been  thirty.  The  three  nearest  Latin  towns,  Antenmso,  Csenina,  and 
Crustumerium,  now  took  up  arms  against  Bome ;  but  Bomulus  defeated 
them  sucoessively,  and  having  slain  Acron,  lung  of  Casnina,  he  dedi- 
cated the  first  spolia  opima  to  Jupiter  Feretriiu.  The  Sabines,  under 
their  king  I^tns  Tatius,  likewise  made  war  upon  Bome;  and  the 
treachery  of  Tarpeia,  a  Boman  woman,  opened  to  them  the  gates  of 
the  fortress  on  the  Gapitoh  The  Sabines  attempted  to  storm  the  city; 
and  Bomulus  in  this  emeigenoy  vowed  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Stator,  in 
order  to  inspire  his  men  with  courage,  and  to  prevent  them  from  flying 
before  the  enemy.  The  war  was  continued  with  doubtful  success,  and 
finally  terminated  by  the  Sabine  women  throwing  themselves  between 
the  combatants,  and  thus  restoring  peace  between  their  fathers  and 
husbands.  Bomulus  rewarded  the  women  of  Bome  for  their  services 
by  the  grant  of  various  privileges,  and  the  thirty  curiss  were  called 
after  the  names  of  the  thirty  Sabine  women.  The  two  nations,  the 
Bomans  on  the  Palatine,  and  the  Sabines  on  the  CapitoUne  and  the 
Quirinal,  were  united  as  one  nation,  though  each  continued  to  have 
its  own  kiog^ 

The  two  kings  and  the  citizens  of  the  two  states  met  in  the  ralley 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  (comitium),  whenever  it  was 
necessary  to  transact  business  which  was  of  importance  to  both  nations. 
Tins  union  however  did  not  last  long,  for  Tatius  was  killed  during  a 
national  sacrifice  at  Lavinium,  and  Bomulus  hencelbrth  ruled  alone 
over  the  two  nations. 

During  the  period  that  Bomulus  was  sole  king  he  is  said  to  have 
carried  on  two  wars,  one  against  Fidenm  and  another  against  Veii. 
Fidenfio  oommenoed  the  war  from  fear  of  the  growing  strength  of  its 
neighbour;  but  Bomulus  got  a  victory  over  them  by  stratagem,  and 
took  possession  of  their  town.  The  war  against  Veii  rose  out  of  that 
against  Fidenss,  for  both  were  Etruscan  towns.  Veii  was  likewise 
humbled,  but  it  obtained  a  truce  of  one  hundred  years,  after 
surrendering  part  of  its  territory  to  Bome. 

Such  are  the  fortunes  and  achievements  which  the  old  Boman  legend 
ascribed  to  the  founder  of  the  city.  He  is  said  to  have  died  after  a 
reign  of  thirty-seven  years  (b.o.  716).  His  death  is  represented  in  aa 
marvellous  a  light  as  his  birth.  On  the  nones  of  Quinctilis,  or  on  the 
Quirinalia,  the  king,  while  reviewing  his  people  near  the  marsh  of 
Capra,  was  taken  up  by  his  father  Mars,  and  carried  to  heaven.  The 
people  in  terror  fled  from  the  spot;  but  Romulus  soon  after warda 
appeared  as  a  glorified  hero  to  Proculus  Julius,  and  bade  him  inform 
his  people  that  in  future  he  would  watch  over  them  as  the  god 
Quirinus. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  Btoxy  of  the  founder  of  Bome, 
which  was  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  commemorated  in  national 
songs  to  the  time  of  Dionysius.  (Dionys.  HaL,  i,  p.  66.)  Writers  both 
ancient  and  modem  have  attempted  to  elicit  historical  truth  from  this 
beautiful  and  in  most  parts  poetical  legend,  or  have  struck  out  some 
parts  of  the  narrative  as  altogether  fabulous^  and  retained  others  which 
are  more  in  accordance  with  the  events  of  real  history.  The  mis- 
chievous results  of  such  perverse  criticism  have  been  dearly  shown  by 
Niebuhr  (L,  p.  235,  &c.) 

*  BONGE,  JOHANNES,  the  leader  of  the  so-called  « Catholic  move- 
ment' which  agitated  Qermany  in  1845  and  subsequent  years,  and 
which  for  the  time  threatened  a  schism  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
in  Qermany,  was  bom  at  Birchofswalde,  a  village  in  Silesia,  on  the 
16th  of  October  1818.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in  humble  circum- 
stances, and  with  a  large  &mily ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
the  boy,  after  receiving  some  rudiments  of  education  at  the  village- 
school,  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  of  Neisse.  He  attended  the  gym- 
nasium from  1827  to  1836,  and  in  1837  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Breslau ;  in  1839  he  served  for  a  twelvemonth  as  a  volunteer  in  a  rifle 
battalion.  To  satisfy  his  friends,  he  devoted  himself  to  theology,  with 
a  view  to  becoming  a  Boman  Catholic  priest.  After  receiving  the 
necessary  education  at  the  Boman  Catholic  seminary  of  Breslau,  he  was 
appointed  in  1841  to  a  clerical  chaige  at  Qrottkau.  Here  he  was  active 
in  his  duties,  especially  in  educating  the  young.  While  still  at  the 
Boman  Catholic  seminary  however  he  had  contracted  a  distaste  for  many 
of  the  priestly  ideas  and  methods,  and  hence  he  had  a  reputation  for 
'  liberalism '  and  heretical  opinions.  It  was  objected  to  him  also  that 
he  "wore  his  hair  long,"  and  in  other  respects  did  not  conform  to  the 
customs  of  his  order.  He  had  projected  and  was  preparing  a  work 
on  the  '  Abuses  of  the  Church,*  but  before  this  work  could  be  got 
ready  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  his  coming  forward  in  the 
character  of  a  critic  of  the  Boman  CathoUo  ecclesiastical  system  in 
Germany.  A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  bishopric  of  Breslau,  the 
Jesuits  had  been  active  in  exerting  thek  influence  in  the  diocese,  and 
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in  trying  to  get  a  man  of  their  own  appointed.  A  man  of  liberal 
opinions  named  Knauer  had  however  been  nominated  bishopi  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Jesuits  took  the  shape  of  activity  at  the  Roman  oonrt  so 
as  to  delay  his  confirmation.  The  delay  lasted  a  year,  and  caused 
some  excitement.  While  it  yet  contmued  (1842),  Ronge  published  in 
a  Saxon  journal  a  letter  on  the  subject^  entitled  'Rome  and  the 
Chapter  of  Breslau,'  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  ultra-Roman  party 
was  severely  oriticiied.  Being  suspected  though  not  identified  as  the 
author  of  Ihis  letter,  he  was  deprived  of  his  charge,  and  ordered  into 
penance  in  the  Catholic  seminary  (January  184S).  He  then  removed 
to  the  village  of  Iiaurahiitte  in  Silesia^  where  he  became  teacher  in  a 
school  attended  by  the  children  of  the  miners  of  that  neighbourhood. 
He  was  thus  occupied  when,  in  the  summer  of  1844,  Amoldi,  bishop 
of  Treves,  issued  his  famous  announcement  to  the  effect  that  on  the 
18th  of  August  in  that  year,  and  for  six  weeks  following^  there  would 
be  a  public  exhibition  in  the  cathedral  of  Treves  of  the  "seamless 
coat  of  Christy"  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  cathedral  from  time 
immemorial,  and  which  had  on  previous  occasions  been  exhibited  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Qerman  Catholics.  At  the  same  time  a 
historical  account  of  the  *  Holy  Coat'  was  published  under  the  bishop's 
auspiccB-^etting  forth  how  it  had  been  procured  in  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  4th  century  by  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantino ;  had  been  presented  by  her  to  her  native  city  of  Treves;  had 
there  been  kept  till  the  year  1121,  when  it  was  first  openly  seen ;  had 
at  length  been  publicly  produced  in  1512 ;  and  had  in  1514  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  bull  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  virtue  of  which  an 
indulgence  had  been  granted  to  all  who  should  go  and  pay  homage  to 
it^  and  subscribe  for  its  preservation  and  adornment 

On  the  day  appointed  the  'Exposition'  did  take  place;  and  between 
that  day  and  the  6th  of  October  following,  immense  crowds  of  Qer- 
mana  and  also  of  foreign  Catholics  flocked  to  see  the  relic— to  the 
number,  it  was  calculated,  of  more  than  a  million  in  all.  There  wese 
rumours  of  miracles  performed  by  the  '  Holy  Coat'  Meanwhile  the 
exhibition — ^being  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  "revive  Middle-age 
Catholicism  in  Gtermaoy" — had  aroused  much  comment  throughout 
the  country;  and  pamphlets  had  been  published  by  Protestants 
denounciog  it  as  an  imposture — ^including  one  by  two  professors  at 
Bonn,  entitled  'The  Holy  Seamless  Coat  at  Treves  and  the  Twenty 
other  Holy  Seamless  Coats' — ^intended  to  prove  historically  that  there 
were  many  rivals  to  the  relic  of  Treves,  having  equal  claims  to 
authenticity  with  it,  if  not  better.  Into  this  controversy  Ronffc  threw 
himself.  Under  the  date,  October  1, 1844,  he  published  in  his  own 
name,  and  firom  his  address  at  Laurahutte,  in  Silesia,  a '  Letter  from  a 
Catholic  Priest  to  Bishop  Arnold! '  denouncing  the  Exposition  of  the 
Holy  Coat  The  letter  was  published  in  the  '  Sachsische  Yaterlands- 
bliittem.'  Ronge  was  thereupon  excommunicated  by  the  Cluipter  of 
Breslau  (December  9, 1844).  Even  among  Roman  Catholics  however, 
there  was  a  strong  public  opinion  in  his  favour;  and,  other  circum- 
stancea  transpiring  to  produce  the  result,  the  occasion  was  taken  to 
proclaim  a  schism  with  Rome  and  the  design  of  founding  a  Catholic 
Qerman  Church  independently  of  the  Papal  See.  On  the  26th  of 
January  1845,  the  first  G^erman  Catholic  congregation  on  the  new 
principle  was  founded  in  Breslau,  with  Ronge  as  pastor ;  and  in  the 
Easter  of  the  same  year,  there  was  a  council  at  Leipzig  to  agree  upon 
a  Creed  and  settle  the  organisation  of  the  new  Church.  The  move- 
ment spread ;  an  enormous  number  of  pamphlets  were  published  pro 
and  con/  Ronge  travelled  hither  and  thither,  as  the  chief  of  the 
movement ;  and  over  Europe  he  was  heard  of  as  a  "  second  Luther." 
In  a  short  time  as  many  as  200  societies  of  the  new  faith  and  discipline 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted — ^the  Protestants,  on  the  whole,  wel- 
coming the  phenomenon  as  a  new  phase  of  Protestantism.  Time 
passed  on;  and  after  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1848,  the  Qerman 
governments  found  it  their  interest  to  oppose  the  new  religious 
development  Moat  of  the  Societies  were  put  down;  and  in  1850 
Ronge  himself  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England.  Since  that 
time  he  has  resided  chiefiy  in  London,  occupying  himself  partly  as  a 
teacher,  and  partly  as  a  preacher  to  Qerman  exUes:  in  which  latter 
capacity  he  has  been  endeavouring  to  found  what  he  calls  a 
'Humanistic  Society.  He  has  published,  among  other  things,  'A 
Practical  Quide  to  the  English  Kinder-Qarten  (Children's  Qarden); 
being  an  Exposition  of  Froebell's  System  of  Infant  Education/  1855. 
In  Qermany  the  societies  founded  under  his  impulse  have  been;  in«the 
main,  suppressed;  but  there  are  said  to  be  societies,  on  the  same 
footing,  among  the  Qermans  in  America. 

RONSA^RD,  PIERRE  D£,  was  bom  in  1524,  in  the  district  of  old 
France  called  Yenddmois*  He  was  the  son  of  a  maitre^'hdtel  of 
Francis  L,  who  made  him  a  knight  Pierre  studied  for  a  short  time 
in  the  college  of  Navarre  at  Paris,  but  soon  after  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Due  d'Orl^ans,  son  of  Francis  I.,  in  the  quality  of  page. 
He  afterwards  attended,  in  the  same  capacity,  James  Stuart,  king  of 
Scotland,  who  had  come  to  Paris  to  marry  Marie  de  Lorraine,  and  he 
accompanied  James  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  On  his  return  to  France  he  resumed  his  poet  with  the- 
Due  d^Orl^ans,  who  sent  him  on  several  missions  to  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  other  countries.  He  was  afterwards  sent  by  Francis  I.  on  a  mlasioin 
to  Piedmont  In  these  several  journeys  he  suffered  much,  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  which  he  became  dea&  On  withdrawing  from  active  life  he 
retired  to  the  college  of  Coquerefc^  where  he  studied  the  classics  under 


Turuebe,  became  a  good  Qreek  scholar,  and  took  orders  as  a  priest 
I  He  also  began  writing  French  poemai,  and  was  crowned  in  tho  floral 
games  at  Toulouse.  He  was  considered  as  the  auccessor  of  Marot,  and 
the  chief  of  the  French  poets  of  the  time.  Montaigne,  De'Thou, 
Scaliger,  Muret,  Pasquier,  and  others  commended  him  highly;  but 
modem  critics  have  judged  him  more  severely.  Boileau  says  that 
Ronsard's  language  was  a  heterogeneous  compoimd  of  various  languages 
and  dialects,  and  that  his  muse  spoke  Qreek  and  Latin  in  French 
verses.  Malherbe  and  La  Bruy^re  have  spoken  of  him  in  the  same 
strain.  Charles  IX.  bestowed  on  Ronsard  an  abbacy  and  other  benefices. 
His  moral  conduct  however  is  said  not  to  have  been  strictly  clericaL 
He  died  in  1585,  in  one  of  his  livings  near  Tours,  and  a  solemn  funeral 
service  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  him  at  Paris,  in  the  chapel  of  Uie 
college  of  Boncour.  Ronsard  had  certainly  poetical  genius,  but  he 
was  deficient  in  taste.  He  was  in  this  respect  in  France  what  the 
seioentiati  of  tho  following  century  were  in  Italy  and  Spain.  His 
poetical  works  are  numerous;  they  consist  of  odes,  hymns,  eclogues, 
&a :  '  Mascarades,  Combats,  et  Cartels  faits  h  Paris  et  au  Carnaval  de 
Fontainebleau.'  He  also  began  a  poem,  '  La  Franciade/  which  he  left 
unfinished.  His  works  are  now  nearly  forgotten.  The  most  complete 
edition  of  them  is  that  by  Richelet,  2  vols,  folio.  Pari),  1623. 

ROOEE,  ADMIRAL  SIR  QEORQE,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William 
Rooke,  was  bom  at  his  father^s  seat  the  priory  of  St  Lawrence  near 
Canterbury,  in  the  year  1650.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  volunteer, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty  had  attained  the  rank  of  post-captain.  In 
1689  he  was  sent  out  as  commodore  with  a  squadron  to  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  where  his  services  were  such  as  to  induce  William  IIL  to 
promote  him  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  red.  He  soon 
afterwards  bore  a  part  in  the  indecisive  action  between  the  Earl  of 
Torrington's  fleet  and  that  of  the  French  admiral  Tourville,  off  Beachy 
Head.  In  1692  Rooke  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  Uie  battle  off  Cape  LaHogue 
(properly  La  Hague)  between  the  French  fleet  and  the  combined 
English  and  Dutch  fleets  under  Admiral  Russell,  May  19, 1692 ;  but  a 
part  of  the  French  fleet  having  escaped  into  I^a  Hogue,  and  being 
hauled  up  so  high  that  the  English  ships  of  the  line  could  not  reach 
them,  Rooke  volunteered  on  the  following  day  to  attack  them  with 
the  boats  of  his  squadron.  This  service  he  performed  at  night  under 
cover  of  a  fire  from  his  frigates  and  smaller  vessels ;  and  so  well  was 
his  plan  contrived,  and  so  unexpected  and  suddenly  executed,  that 
though  six  French  three-deckers  were  burnt  that  night  and  seven 
other  ships  of  the  line  on  the  following  morning,  the  loss  of  the  English 
only  amounted  to  ten  men.  For  tins  exploit  Rooke  was  rewarded 
with  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  a  pension  of  10004  a  year, 
and  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

After  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  Sir  Qeorge  Rooke  was  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  Portsmouth;  and  though  he  was  attached 
to  the  Tory  party,  then  in  opposition  to  the  government,  Queen  Anne^ 
on  her  accession  in  1702,  appointed  him  "  vice-admiral  and  lieutenant 
of  the  afimiralty,  and  also  lieutenant  of  the  fleets  and  seas  of  thia 
kingdom,"  having  previously  constituted  her  royal  consort  prince 
Qeorge  of  Denmark  generalissimo  of  her  forces  by  land  and  sea.  The 
war  of  the  succession  had  now  commenced,  and  an  attack  upon  Cadii 
was  resolved  upon,  the  land-forces  being  under  the  command  of  the 
•Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets  under 
Rooke.  The  attack  was  begun,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  was  not  persevered  in.  Having  received  intel- 
ligence however  that  the  Plate  fleet,  under  convoy  of  a  French  squadron, 
had  taken  shelter  in  the  port  of  Vigo,  the  duke  and  Sir  Qeorge  resolved 
to  proceed  there.  The  duke  stormed  the  town  with  8000  men,  while 
the  fleet  took  and  destroyed  seventeen  ships ;  six  galleons  being  taken 
by  the  English  and  five  by  the  Dutch,  who  burnt  five  others.  The  value 
of  the  specie  and  goods  taken  was  estimated  at  five  millions  of  dollars. 
Sir  George  Rooke  having  hetai  joined  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  with 
a  laige  reinforcement  from  England,  they  resolved  to  make  an  attack 
upon  Qibraltar.  On  the  21st  of  July  1704  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  with 
1800  marine^  was  landed  on  the  isthmus,  while  the  ships  commenced 
a  cannonade  upon  the  fortress,  which,  having  been  kept  up  for  about 
six  hours^  the  Spaniards  began  to  fly  from  the  batteries.  The  boats 
were  then  manned  and  armed,  and  the  seamen  suooeeded  in  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  great  platform,  which  they  retained  till  the 
following  day,  when  a  reinforcement  of  seamen  enabled  them  to  carry 
another  strong  battery,  which  put  them  in  possession  of  most  of  the 
enemy's  cannon.  The  governor  then  accepted  the  ofiered  terms  of 
capitulation,  and  the  fortress  surrendered. 

On  the  9th  of  August  1704  Rooke  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet  under 
the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  who  had  recently  put  to  sea  from  Toulon, 
with  fifty-two  ships  of  ihe  line  and  twenty-four  galleys.  The  French 
admiral  endeavoured  to  get  away,  though,  according  to  Rooke's  state* 
ment,  he  had  a  superiority  of  600  guns,  but  on  the  13th  of  August 
Rooke  brought  him  to  action  off  Malaga.  The  battle  began  in  the 
forenoon,  and  ended  with  the  day,  when  the  French  went  off  to  lee- 
ward, and,  the  weather  being  hasy,  escaped.  This  was  a  hard-fought 
battle.  The  French  lost  upwards  of  8000  men,  and  the  EngUsh 
upwards  of  2000. 

Sir  Qeorge  Rooke  on  his  return  to  England  was  received  by  Queen 
Anne  at  Windsor  with  great  distinction,  but  finding  that  the  govern- 
ment was  hostile  to  him,  he  resigned  bis  employments,  gave  up  hlj 
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seat  in  parliament,  and  paaaed  the  rest  of  his  life  at  bis  seat  of  St. 
Lawrence,  where  he  died  on  the  24th  of  January  1709,  aged  fifty- 
eight,  and  was  Varied  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury.  He  was  thrice 
married. 

ROCKER,  MICHAEL  ANGELO,  an  artist  of  considerable  ment 
as  a  landscape-painter  and  engraver,  was  bom  in  London  about  174S. 
His  father,  Edward  Hooker,  also  a  skilful  designer  and  engraver,  who 
excelled  in  landkCapee  and  architectural  views,  appears  to  have  been  a 
singular  character,  having  for  some  time  acted  as  a  harlequin  at  Drury 
Lsne  Theatre.  Michael  Angelo  was  taught  engraving  by  his  father, 
and  executed  the  head-pieces  to  the  'Oxford  Almanack'  for  several 
years,  from  his  own  drawings.  In  landscape-drawing,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  his  favourite  occupation,  he  was  instructed  by  Paul  Sandby, 
wb  ose  style  he  imitated.  His  manner  is  not  powerful,  but  his  drawings 
display  taste  and  feeling.  For  several  years  Booker  painted  the  scenes 
for  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  He  was  one  of  the  early  associates  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1801,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven  or  fifty-eight. 

ROCS,  PHILIP  PETER,  a  painter  oommonly  called  Rosa  da 
TivoLi,  from  his  long  residence  at  that  place,  was  bom  at  Frankfurt 
in  1655.  He  was  instmcted  in  art  by  his  father,  who  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  by  which  prince  Philip  was  sent  to  Italy, 
and  allowed  a  pension  during  the  perioid  of  his  study.  On  arriving  at 
Rome  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  painting,  and  acquired  an 
astoniabing  facility  of  hand ;  indeed,  sueh  was  his  rapidity  of  execution 
that  C  le  Blond,  who  was  at  the  same  time  at  Rome,  declares  that 
Roos  copied  in  ohalk  the  arch  of  Titus  within  half  an  hour,  and  that 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  finish.  He  devoted  his  talents  chiefly 
to  painting  animals,  which  he  dt signed  mostly  from  nature.  To  faci- 
litate his  studies  he  established  himself  at  Tivoli,  where  he  kept  a  kind 
of  menagerie  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from  the  life  with  correctness 
such  animals  as  he  required  for  his  pictures.  His  other  subjects 
generally  repre«ent  pastoral  scenes,  with  herdsmen  and  cattle,  and 
works  of  a  similar  nature,  some  of  which  are  executed  as  large  as  life. 
His  groups  are  composed  with  much  judgment;  and  the  landscapes  in 
hu  Wkgrounds,  his  skies  and  distances,  are  treated  with  fidelity,  and 
executed  in  a  masterly  style.  Yet,  although  he  painted  with  great 
facility,  his  productions  betray  no  appearance  of  negligence  or  inatten- 
tion ;  they  are  free,  without  being  deficient  in  finish.  His  pictures, 
according  to  Lansi,are  to  be  found  in  the  galleries  of  Vienna,  Dresden, 
and  other  capital  cities  of  Germany,  besides  an  immense  number  in 
ItflJy  and  many  in  England,  though  we  have  no  specimen  by  his  band 
in  the  National  OalUry.  He  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  principal 
academies  of  Europe.  He  is  said  by  Huber  to  have  etched  a  few 
plates  of  pastoral  subjects,  which  are  very  scarce.     He  died  in  1 705. 

ROSA,  SALVA'TOtt,  was  bom  at  Renelia,  or  Arenella,  a  village  in 
the  environs  of  Naples,  on  the  2l8t  of  July  1615,  and  he  was  originally 
intended  for  the  Church.  Whilst  yet  a  boy  he  manifested  a  strong 
propensity  for  drawing,  and  in  order  to  cure  him  his  parents  procured 
his  admission  as  a  student  in  the  college  of  the  congregation  of  Somaaca 
in  Naples;  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  usual  period  of  residence, 
be  was  either  expelled  or  voluntarily  quitted  the  college.  On  his 
return  to  Renelia  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  music,  and 
cultivated  his  talent  for  poetry ;  and  on  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
sister  with  Francesco  Francansani,  a  disciple  of  the  Spagnuoletto 
sohool,  he  attended  the  studio  of  that  artist.  He  also  studied  from 
nature  in  oil-colour,  and  in  1638  went  from  Naples  on  a  tour  through 
the  wild  seenery  of  La  Baailicata,  La  Puglia,  and  Calabria.  During 
his  absence  he  appears  to  have  associated  with  banditti.  At  this  period 
Salvator  seems  to  have  fostered  and  matured  his  taste  for  romantic 
scenery,  and  the  studies  which  he  made  of  groups  and  single  figures 
whilst  with  the  bandits  served  him  aa  valuable  materials  for  his  future 
works;  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Renelia  his  father  died,  leaving  the 
family  dependent  upon  Salvator,  who  was  then  oertainly  not  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age,  for  their  support  To  perform  this  duty,  he 
executed  with  great  rapidity  subjects  on  primed  paper,  his  poverty  not 
enabling  him  to  purchase  canvas,  and  sold  them  to  the  dealers  who 
keep  the  stalls  in  the  Strada  della  Caritlt  in  Naples.  One  of  theee^ 
representing  tho  story  of  Hsgar  and  Ishmael,  was  seen  and  purchased 
by  Giovanni  Lanfranco,  who  was  then  in  the  dty  decorating  the  church 
of  Geeii  Nuovo  for  the  Jesuits.  The  adrauration  of  that  painter  was 
valuable  to  Salvator,  for  his  works  rose  in  price  accordingly,  but  at 
the  samd  time  it  laid  him  open  to  the  malice  and  envy  of  other 
Neapolitan  artistsi  They  ridiculed  the  efforts  of  a  man  who  had  been 
obliged  to  seek  the  patronage  of  mean  dealers,  and  he  retorted  upon 
them  in  epigrams,  and  satirical  versee  which  he  set  to  music  and  sang; 
He  however  obtahied  the  friendship  of  Aniello  Falcone,  an  eminent 
painter  of  battles,  the  first  and  best  of  the  pupils  of  Spagnuoletto,  who 
gave  him  instraction,  and  after  a  time  introduced  him  to  the  notioe 
of  that  great  painter,  firom  whose  advice  and  practice  he  derived  great 
benefit. 

On  the  invitation  of  his  former  friend«  who  was  in  the  establishmont 
of  the  Cardinal  Brancaccio,  .he  repaired  to  Rome.  Here  he  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  the  cardinal,  who  took  him  to  the  bishopric  of 
Viterbo,  where,  besides  other  works,  he  painted  an  altar-piece  repre- 
■entiug  the  incredulity  of  St  Thomas,  for  the  Chiesa  della  Morte.  In 
1689  he  went  again  to  Rome.  The  reputation  of  Salvator  was  now  at 
its  height :  he  was  esteemed  as  a  pamter,  a  poet^  a  musician,  and  an 


actor;  for  the  plays  which  he  performed  were  written  by  him,  the 
music  composed  by  his  hand,  and  the  principal  character  represented 
by  himself.  As  an  artist,  he  was  most  extensively  patronised,  and  at 
very  high  prices.  In  1647,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt  of  Masa- 
niello  at  Naples,  Salvator  Rosa  retumed  to  that  city,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  band.  On  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  he  made  his 
escape  from  Naples  in  the  train  of  the  Prince  Carlo  Giovanni  de* 
Medici,  with  whom  he  went  to  Florence,  where  he  was  employed  by 
the  grand-duke  to  paint  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  Here  he  associated  with 
the  litemti  and  the  principal  nobility.  After  remaining  several  years 
at  Florence  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  again  extensively  employed. 
In  1663  he  executed  three  pictures  for  the  exhibition  of  San  Giovanni; 
one  was  Pythagoras  on  the  sea-shore,  the  second  was  the  same  philoso- 
pher recounting  his  visit  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  the  third  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  thrown  into  a  pit  for  having  prophesied  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  soon  after  he  produced  his  most  oelebrated  picture, 
the  '  Catiline  Conspiracy.'  In  1668,  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Feast  of  San  Giovanni  DeooUato,  he  placed  his  'Saul  and  the  Witch 
of  Endor '  in  competition  with  the  works  then  shown  of  the  elder 
masters.  He  did  not  execute  any  important  works  after  this,  and  died 
of  an  attack  of  the  dropsy,  on  the  16th  of  March  1678.  He  was 
buried  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angioli, 
which  waa  erected  over  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  by  Michel 
Angela  Salvator  Rosa  left  one  son,  by  Lucresia,  a  mistress,  who 
accompanied  him  from  Florence,  and  to  whom  he  was  married  ahortly 
before  hit  death. 

Rosa  possessed  great  invention,  and  had  a  wonderful  facility  of  exe- 
cution. He  is  superior  when  he  confines  his  efforts  to  works  of  the 
easel  size,  and. his  figures  are  then  correct  in  drawing  and  spirited  in 
design.  Such  is  the  case  in  his  picture  of  *  Atilius  Regulus,'  formerly 
in  the  Palazzo  Colonna  at  Rome,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Daraley.  Of  his  landscapes,  it  may  be  observed,  that  he 
wholly  rejected  the  simplicity  and  amenity  cultivated  by  Claude  and 
by  Poussin,  and  indulged  in  gloomy  effects  and  romantic  forms ;  nor 
are  his  sea-pieces  less  forcible;  in  tbem  he  represents  the  desolate 
shores  of  Calabria,  and  not  unfrequently  adds  interest  to  his  works  by 
the  terror  of  shipwreck.  According  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  gives 
a  peculiar  cast  of  nature,  which,  though  void  of  grace,  eleganoe,  and 
simplicity,  though  it  has  nothing  of  that  elevation  and  di($nity  which 
belong  to  the  grand  style,  has  yet  that  sort  of  dignity  which  belongs 
to  savage  and  uncultivated  nature.  Elsewhere,  Sir  Joshua  very  truly 
observes,  *'  What  is  most  to  be  admired  in  Salvator  Rosa  is  the  perfect 
correspondenoe  which  he  observed  between  the  subjects  which  ho 
chose  and  his  manner  of  treating  them.  Everything  is  of  a  piece : 
his  rocks,  views,  sky,  even  to  his  hsndling,  have  the  same  rude  and 
wild  character  which  animates  his  figures."  But  in  his  efforts  to  main- 
tain this  bold  and  romantic  style,  Salvator,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
often  extremely  oareleas  In  his  drawing,  both  trees  and  rocks  being 
in  outline  and  surface  quite  untrue  to  nature. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  his  pictures  in  England,  several  of 
which  are  in  the  collections  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminstfr,  the 
Earl  of  EUesmere,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl  of  Damley,  and 
others.  The  National  Gallery  coutains  one  large  landscape  by  him — 
*  Mercury  and  the  Woodman.'  His  etchings  consist  of  about  ninety 
in  number,  executed  in  a  spirited  and  masterly  style.  The  chiaro- 
scuro is  admirably  managed,  and  the  heads  of  the  figures  are  full  of 
expressiou.  His  monogram  is  composed  of  an  S  and  R  combined,  the 
former  letter  drawn  over  the  straight  line  of  the  latter. 

Some  of  the  music-books  of  Salvator  Rosa  were,  amongst  other 
musical  manuscripts,  purchased  by  Dr.  Burney,  at  Rome,  and  amongst 
many  airs  and  cantatas  by  different  masters,  there  were  eight  entire 
cantatas,  written,  set,  and  transcribed  by  the  painter  himself.  From 
the  specimeu  of  his  talents  for  music  there  given,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  he  had  a  truer  genius  for  this  science,  in  point  of 
melody,  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  and  there  is  a 
strength  of  expression  in  his  verses  which  must  always  place  him 
above  the  middle  rank  of  poets.  To  his  other  accomplishments  he 
added  architecture,  which,  according  to  Pascoli,  he  understood  per- 
fectly ;  and  he  excelled  as  a  comic  actor,  an  improvisators^  and  a 
performer  on  various  musical  instruments. 

*ROSAS,  DON  JUAN  MANUEL  DE,  formeriy  president  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  is  a  native  of  South  America,  but  descended 
from  Spanish  progenitors.  The  states  bordering  on  the  Rio  da  la 
Plata  from  tbe  time  of  their  casting  off  their  dependence  on  Spain, 
had  been  in  a  continued  state  of  change.  Sometimes  they  constituted 
themselves  independent  and  frequently  hostile  states,  sometimes  they 
formed  a  federal  state^  and  sometimes  there  were  federations  of  two 
or  three.  In  January  1831  Rosas,  who  had  previously  displayed 
capacity  and  courage  in  subordinate  employments,  was  appointed 
governor  or  captain-general  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  province  was  then 
in  federal  union  with  Entre  Rios,  Corrientes,  and  Santa  F6,  In  this 
position  his  first  enterprise  was  to  subdue  the  disaffected  Indians, 
which  he  acoempliahed  by  his  promptitude  and  energy,  thus  securing 
internal  peace,  and  establishing  a  character  for  himselt  In  1886  the 
confederation  was  dissolving  into  anarchy,  when  Rosas  was  elected 
president  of  the  whole  Argentine  Confederation.  The  other  states 
acceding,  Rosas  still  retained  his  position  in  Buenos  Ayres^  which  stMte 
was  spedally  charged  with  the  management  of  tiiose  affidn  which  wore 
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oommon  to  the  whole.  The  aoiiTity  and  firmness  of  Kosas  wero  pro- 
daciive  of  Bome  imipediate  good  results,  civil  war  was  for  a  time 
quenched,  industry  promoted,  and  commerce  extended ;  but  his  great 
object  was  to  extend  and  uphold  the  predominance  of  Buenos  Ayres 
over  the  whole  confederation,  and  by  tyrannical  measures  to  make  the 
trade  of  La  Plata  a  monopoly  to  Buenos  Ayrea.  This  desire  led  to 
an  attempt  to  force  Pan^raay  to  join  the  Confederation,  and  to  an 
attack  on  Monte  Video.  The  first  produced  a  war  with  Brazil,  the 
second  a  war  with  England  and  Fiance.  He  was  of  course  beaten, 
but  resisted  stubbornly  from  1845  to  1850.  He  did  not  even  then 
submit,  but  his  rule  having  become  intolerable  to  the  subject  states, 
they  revolted,  chose  Don  J.  J.  Urquiaa  as  their  president  aud  general, 
and  on  February  2, 1851,  Rosas  and  bis  army  were  utterly  routed  at 
Moron  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Rosas  was  indebted  for  his  escape  with 
bis  life  to  the  disguise  of  a  peasant  and  the  assintance  of  the  British 
cooBul.  He  sought  refuge  in  England,  and  Urquiza's  authority, 
though  it  was  not  peacefully  maintained,  still  subsists. 

RO'SCIUS,  QUINTUS,  a  celebrated  Roman  actor,  was  bom  near 
Lanuvium  (Cia, '  De  Dir.,'  i  86),  but  at  what  period  is  uncertain.  He 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  who  was  his  friend 
and  warm  admirer.  His  talents  also  obtained  for  him  the  friendship 
of  Sulla,  who,  during  his  dictatorship,  presented  him  with  a  gold  ring, 
the  mark  of  equestrian  rank  (Macrob.,  '  Sat.,'  ii.  10),  which  honour  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  many  passages  in  the  Roman  writers  prove 
that  the  histriones  were  generally  held  in  great  contempt.  So  perfect 
however  was  Roscius  in  his  art,  that  his  name  became  almost  i^nony- 
mous  with  excellence  in  any  other  branch ;  and  thus  when  an  orator 
produced  a  great  impression  on  his  audience^  it  was  customary  to  say, 
•*a  Roscius  is  on  the  stage."  (Cia,  'De  Orat.,'  I  28;  *Brut,'  84.) 
Actors  frequently  received  instmotion  from  Roscius^  who  used  to  say 
however  that  he  had  never  had  any  pupil  with  whom  he  was  satisfied. 
(*  De  Orat,'  i.  28.)  Macrobius  relates  (L  c.)  that  Cicero  and  Roscius 
used  to  try  which  of  the  two  could  more  frequently  express  the  same 
thought — the  one  by  his  eloquenee,  the  other  by  his  gestures;  and 
that  Roscius  derived  from  this  exercise  such  a  high  opinion  of  his  own 
art,  that  be  wrote  a  work,  in  whioh  he  compared  eloquence  with  the 
art  of  acticg.  Macrobius  also  states  that  Roscius  received  about  a 
thousand  denarii  (upwards  of  352^)  a  day  for  his  acting.  He  died  about 
B.O.  61 ;  since  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Archias,  which  was  delivered 
in  that  year,  speaks  of  his  death  as  quite  recent  (a  8).  There  is  an 
extant  oration  of  Cicero,  though  considerably  mutilated,  in  defence  of 
Roscius.  The  subject  of  the  oration  is  a  daun  of  60,000  sesterces 
against  Roscius  by  C.  Fannius  Chaerea  ('  Qeber  die  Rede  des  Cicero  fUr 
Q.  Roscius,'  Zeitschrift,  L  248). 

ROSCOE^  WILLIAM,  was  bom  March  8, 1758,  at  a  publio  house 
called  the  Old  Bowling  Green,  on  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Liverpool, 
which  was  kept  by  his  father,  who  also  followed  the  busine^s  of  a 
market-gardener.  He  received  a  common  school  education  till  he  was 
twelve  years  of  ai^e,  when  he  was  removed  from  school  to  assist  his 
fisther  in  his  gardening  busiuess ;  but  he  contiuued  to  improve  himself 
by  reading,  when  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  placed  with  a  book- 
seller, but  disliking  the  shop,  he  was  in  the  following  year  apprenticed 
to  an  attorney  in  Liverpool  In  1774  he  was  admitted  an  attorney  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  began  to  practise  as  such,  but  during 
these  years  he  had  steadily  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  made  himself  master  of  French  and  Italian.  He 
had  also  j^ubd  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  fine  arts,  and  written 
some  poems,  among  others  one  on  the  origin  of  the  art  of  engraving, 
which  made  him  known  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Fuseli,  and  other 
distinguished  artists.  In  1784  he  was  elected  honoraiy  member  of 
the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  He  also  turned 
his  attenti<m  to  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade,  and  wrote  several 
pamphlets  recommending  its  sappression.  When  the  French  Revolu- 
tion first  began,  Roscoe  was  one  of  its  warmest  partisans  in  this 
country.  He  wrote  'Strictures'  on  Burke's  ' Two  Letters  addressed 
to  a  Member  of  the  present  Parliament,'  refiecting  in  severe  terms 
upon  what  Roscoe  considered  ss  an  apoetacy  in  Burke's  political 
conduotw  In  1796  Roscoe  published  the  '  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medid, 
called  the  Msgnificent,'  a  work  which  established  his  literary  reputa- 
tion. The  subject  was  happily  ohosen,  and  the  author  treated  it  well 
The  work  went  through  several  editions,  and  was  translated  into 
Italian,  German,  and  French.  It  was  generally  well  reoeived  on  the 
Continent,  but  its  spirit  was  criticised  by  two  classes  of  writers :  one  of 
them,  of  which  Sismondi  may  be  considered  as  the  representatiye,  see 
nothing  but  perfection  in  a  republican  government^  and  cannot  forgive 
Lorsnso  for  having  controlled  and  curbed  the  Florentine  democracy. 
Sismondi  charged  Roscoe  with  having  deceived  himself  and  others 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  his  hero,  who  in  Sismondi's  eye  was  an 
insidious  and  crafty  tyrant.  It  is  curious  to  see  Roscoe^  who  at  one 
time  was  the  advocate  of  the  fiVench  Revolution,  accused  of  being  the 
panegyrist  of  the  tyranny  of  the  MedicL  Another  class  of  critics  was 
angry  with  Roscoe  for  having  exposed  the  part  whioh  Pope  Sixtua  IV. 
took  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Passi,  which  led  to  the  murder  of 
Gioliano,  Lorenzo's  brother,  and  also  for  having  spoken  un&vourably 
of  Cardinal  BIrbo,  afterwards  Paul  IL  On  the  subject  of  the  Paxsi, 
Sismondi  joined  the  papal  advocates  in  representing  that  conspiracy  as 
a  laudable  dee^,  justifiable  under  the  eiroumstances  in  whioh  it  took 
place.     After  many  years  Roscoe  replied  to  his  various  critics  in 


pointed  though  temperate  language  in  his  '  Illustrations,  Historical  and 
Critical,  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,'  4to,  London,  1822.  He 
inserted  in  the  appendix,  among  other  documents,  an  important  letter 
written  to  Sixtus  IV.  by  the  signoria,  or  executive,  of  Florence  after 
the  failure  of  the  Pazzi  conspiracy,  which  letter  was  discovered  in  the 
archives  of  Florence  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Egerton,  and  printed  at  Paris 
in  1814. 

The  second  historical  work  of  Roscoe  is  his  *  Life  and  Pontificate  of 
Leo  X.'  In  this  also  the  author  has  been  charged  with  undue  partiality 
for  his  subject.  He  has  reflected  with  much  severity  upon  the  great 
reformers  of  the  16th  century,  because,  while  they  struggled  against 
the  overgrown  absolutism  of  papal  Rome,  they  could  not  divest  them- 
selves at  once  of  the  habit  of  intolerance  which  they  had  derived  from 
early  education.  Count  Bossi  trauslated  the  '  Life  of  Leo'  into  Italian, 
adding  notes  in  which  he  rebutted  several  of  the  charges  brought 
against  Roscoe's  former  work  conceraiug  Lorenzo :  '  Vita  e  Pontificate 
di  Leone  X.,  di  Guglielmo  Roscoe,  tradotta  e  corredato  di  annotazioni 
ed  altri  documenti  inediti,  dal  Conte  Luigi  Bossi,  Milanese,'  Milan,  1817. 

Considered  as  works  of  erudition  and  of  general  interest,  the  lives 
of  Lorenzo  and  Leo  by  Roscoe  stand  deservedly  high.  They  introduce 
the  reader  to  a  splendid  period  of  modem  history,  among  a  chosen 
society  of  scholars;  poets,  statesmen,  and  artists,  who  gathered  round 
the  hospitable  board  of  Lorenzo,  and  afterwards  in  the  more  pompous 
court  of  his  son  Lea  Numerous  anecdotes  and  other  particulars 
concerning  those  individuals  make  the  reader  familiar  with  their 
persons ;  and  poetical  extracts  and  valuable  historical  documents  add 
to  the  value  of  the  work.  The  style  is  remarkably  pleasing  and 
fluent.  These  merits  of  Roscoe's  biographies  have  been  universally 
acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  have  censured  the  general  spirit  of 
his  works. 

Roscoe  contributed  greatly  to  encourage  among  his  countrymen  a 
taste  for  Italian  Uierature  and  the  fine  arts.  In  his  own  town  of  Liver- 
pool, the  Royal  Institution  owes  its  formation  to  Roscoe's  exertions. 

Roscoe  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Liverpool  in  the  Whig 
interest  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  partner  in  a  banking- 
house,  in  which  however  he  was  not  successfuL  He  died  at  Liverpool, 
in  June  1881.  A  biographical  notice  of  him  was  appended  to  a  new 
edition  of  his  Life  of  Lorenzo,  by  his  son  Henry.  The  Life  of  Lorenzo, 
with  tUs  biography  of  the  author,  has  been  published  as  a  volume  of 
Bohn's  *  Standard  Library/  and  '  The  life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.' 
forms  two  more  volumes  of  that  series. 

Three  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  sons  have  secured  an  honourable  name  in 
literature.  Henrt,  the  author  of  the  Memoir  of  his  father,  was  a 
barrister,  and  the  author  of  several  legal  works.  He  also  wrote  the 
'Lives  of  Eminent  Lawyers'  for  Lardner's  ' Cyclopsedia.'  He  died 
March  25,  1836,  aged  thirty-seven.  Robbrt,  the  third  son,  also  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession,  wrote  bome  pleasing  poems,  and  com- 
pleted 'Alfred,'  an  epic  (remarkable  rather  for  its  extent  than  its 
grandeur)  begun  by  Mr.  Fitchett:  he  died  in  December  1850,  aged 
sixty.  Thomas,  who  is  still  living^  has  been  however  the  most  prolific  . 
writer :  the  list  of  his  productions  includes  several  poems  and  tales,  a 
*  Tour  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  Tours  in  North  and  South  Wales,  and 
other  illustrated  works,  and  several  translations,  the  most  valuable, 
perhaps,  beiug  an  excellent  one  of  Sismondi's  '  Historical  View  of  the 
History  of  the  South  of  Europe.' 

ROSCOMMON,  WENTWORTH  DILLON,  EARL  OF,  was  bom 
in  Ireland  about  1688.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Dillon,  third  earl  of 
Roscommon,  and  Elizabeth  Wentworth,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
who  was  godfather  to  lus  nephew,  and  gave  him  his  own  family  name. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  disturbances  in  Ireland,  Strafford  sent  for 
him,  and  placed  him  at  his  own  seat  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  had  him 
instructed  in  Latin,  which  Dillon  is  said  to  have  learned  so  as  to  write 
it  with  purity  and  elegance,  though  he  was  never  able  to  retain  the 
rules  of  grammar.  When  tiie  storm  had  overtaken  Strafford,  Dillon 
was  sent  to  Caen,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  under  Bochart.  He 
afterwards  travelled  into  Italy,  where  he  examined  with  care  the  most 
valuable  remains  of  classical  antiquily,  and  he  acquired  uncommon 
skill  in  the  knowledge  of  medals.  He  returned  to  England  at  the 
Restoration,  and  was  made  captain  of  the  bend  of  pensioners,  a  prefer- 
ment which  led  him  into  the  habit  of  gaming  and  the  loss  of  much 
of  his  fortune.  He  was  subsequently  master  of  the  horse  to  the 
Duchess  of  York,  and  he  married  the  Lady  Frances,  daughter  to  the 
Earl  of  Burlington,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Courtney. 

Wood  says  of  Roscommon  that  he  v^as  ''educated  from  his  youth 
in  Jill  kinds  of  polite  learning,"  and  that  he  *'  was  accounted  most 
excellent  in  the  art  of  poetry?'  He  was  nominated  at  Oxford  to  be 
oreated  LLD.,  May  28rd,  1688,  but  did  not  appear  at  the  time 
appointed.  Whether  he  had  previously  been  connected  with  the 
University  is  uncertain.  He  formed  the  intention  of  escaping  appre- 
hended evils  at  home  by  retiring  to  Rome,  but  be  was  delayed  by 
the  gout,  which,  through  improper  medical  treatment,  occasioned  his 
death.  At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired,  he  uttered,  with  an 
energy  of  voice  that  expressed  the  most  fervent  devotion,  two  lines  of 
his  own  Tersion  of  '  Dies  Ires : ' 

**  My  Ood,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend^ 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end.'' 

He  died  hi  1684,  and  wwi  buried  with  gre«l  pomp  in  Wsstmi&stev 
Abbey, 
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Rosoommon  ^rcyte  the  following  works:  1,  'An  Essay  on  inmslated 
Terse/  Loudon,  4 to,  1680;  2,  'Prologues  and  Epilogues  to  Plays,' 
&c.,  collected,  8vo,  1684;  8,  'Horace^s  'Art  of  Poetry,'  translated 
into  English  blank  Terse,  4to,  1680;  i,  <£)r.  Wm.  Sherlock's  case  of 
Resistance  of  Supreme  Powers,'  translated  into  French,  8vo.  A  short 
time  before  his  death,  Rosoommon,  among  other  literary  projects 
formed  the  plan  of  a  society  for  refining  the  English  language 
and  fixing  its  standard,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  in  the 
design  by  John  Dryden. 

ROSE,  HEINRICH,  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1795.  Both  his  grand- 
father  and  father  had  possessed  considerable  reputation  as  chemistSi 
and  Heiniich  followed  tue  hereditary  course.  He  learnt  pharmacy  in 
Danzig,  studied  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  in  1819  at  Stockholm 
under  Berzelius.  After  a  short  residence  at  Kiel,  he  graduated  at  Berlin, 
where  in  1823  he  was  made  professor  extraordinary  of  chemistry  in 
the  university,  and  in  1885  professor  in  ordinary.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  of  Berzelius,  and  as  a  practical  analyst, 
particularly  in  the  department  of  inorganic  chemistry,  holds  a  high 
rank.  The  results  of  many  of  his  exact  and  acute  investigations  are 
recorded  in  Pozzendorf  s  '  Annalen,'  and  have  greatly  contributed  to 
the  extension  of  real  knowledge  in  that  department  of  science^  while 
he  has  carefully  avoided  eveiything  of  a  disputatious  character,  and 
rests  his  opinions  entirely  upon  experiment  His  great  work, '  Hand- 
buch  der  aualvtischen  Ghimie,'  first  published  in  1829-31,  has  gone 
through  several  editions.  It  has  been  translated  into  French  as  well 
as  into  English,  and  enjoys  an  European  fame.    [See  Supplement.] 

•  ROSE,  GU8TAV,  his  brother,  was  bom,  also  in  Berlin,  in  1798.  He 
directed  his  attention  more  especially  to  mineralogy,  and  in  1816  was 
sent  to  Silesia  to  pursue  his  studies  practically  in  Uie  mines,  but  on 
account  of  ill-health  retumed  to  the  theoretical  study.  In  1820  he  gradu- 
ated at  Berlin,  and  in  1821  placed  himself  under  Berzeliuaat  Stockholm. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  created  keeper  of  the  mineral  collection  in 
the  university  of  Berlin,  in  1825  professor  extraordinary,  and  in  1839 
profesaor,  of  mineralogy.  Besides  numerous  essays  in  the '  Annalen/ 
he  has  published  '  Elemente  der  Krystallographie^'  1846 ;  the  minera- 
logical  and  geognostio  portion  df  the  '  Journey  to  the  Ural  and  Altai 
HountidnB  and  to  the  Caspian  Sea,'  made  by  him  in  1829  with  Alez. 
von  Humboldt  and  Ehrenbeig ;  a  treatise, '  Ueber  das  Krystallisations* 
system  des  Quarzes,'  1846 ;  'Ueber  die  Ktystallformen  der  rhomboo- 
drischen  Metalle,  namentlich  dee  Wiemnths,'  1850;  and  'Das  Erystall- 
echemische  Mineralsystem,'  1852 ;  all  of  them  illustrated  with  pktes. 

ROSELLI,  GOSIMO,  a  celebrated  old  Florentine  painter,  was  bom 
at  Florence,  according  to  Qaye,  in  1489.  There  are  few  of  his  works 
remaining;  the  principal  is  the  fresco  in  the  convent  of  Sant' 
Ambrogio,  at  Florence,  painted  in  1456,  according  to  an.  inscription 
upon  it  by  Rumohr,  when  Gosimo  cannot  have  been  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age,  according  to  the  above  date :  Vasari  however 
says  it  was  painted  in  his  youth.  And  Rumohr  observes  that  Cosimo^ 
in  the  commencement  of  his  career,  followed  the  path  which  was 
opened  by  Angelico  da  Fiesole  and  Masacdo ;  but  that  after  a  few 
brilliant  examples  of  his  ability,  he  left  the  approximation  of  the 
representation  of  things  as  they  really  appear,  to  follow  an  uninterest- 
ing, inanimate,  and  ugly  manner.  The  fresco  represents  the  trans- 
portation of  a  miracle-working  chalice  from  the  church  of  Sant^ 
Ambrogio  to  the  episcopal  palace;  the  abbess  and  nuns  follow  in  the 
procession,  and  at  the  palace-gate  is  a  group  of  priests  and  choristerB 
ready  to  receive  it :  around  is  a  crowd  of  cunous  spectators.  The 
Btoty  is  told,  and -the  picture  described,  in  Richa's '  Chiese  di  Firense.' 
The  picture  has  been  engraved  by  Lasinio  for  his  series  of  old 
Florentine  paintings,  and  a  group  from  it  in  Lastri's '  Etruria  Pittrioe.' 
Cosimo  was  one  of  the  painters  invited  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to 
Rome  to  paint  the  Cappella  Sistina,  built  in  1478,  by  Bacdo  PinteUi* 
for  that  pope.  Coeimo's  paintings  in  this  chapel  are  still  in  good 
preservation;  they  are—the  Destruction  of  Phanoh's  Host  in  the 
Red  Sea,  in  which  the  Israelites  are  also  represented  retaining  thanks 
for  their  deliverance ;  Moses  receiving  the  Tables  of  the  Law  while 
the  Israelites  are  worshipping  the  golden  Calf;  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  the  Healing  of  the  Leper;  and  the  Last  Supper.  The 
landscape  of  the  third  picture  was  painted  by  Cosimo'e  pupil,  the 
eccentnc  Piero  di  Cosimo,  afterwards  the  master  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
These  works  were  painted  for  a  prize  in  competition  with  others  in 
the  same  chapel  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  Domenico  QhirUndajo^  Don 
Bartolomeo,  Luoa  da  Cortona,  and  Pietro  Perugino.  Cosimo  was 
very  anxious  to  get  the  prize,  but  he  doubted  his  ability,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  little  faith  in  the  pope's  judgment ;  he  there* 
fore,  knowing  his  weakness  in  composition  and  doign,  painted  his 
picture  veiy  high  in  colour,  and  used  plenty  of  ultramarine  and  gold, 
counting  upon  attracting  the  pope's  fanqy  by  his  g^udy  display. 
When  the  pictures  were  all  imcovered,  his  fellow  painters  laughed 
at  Cosimo  for  his  puerilities.  Cosimo  however  proved  himself  a  good 
man  of  the  world,  if  not  a  good  painter ;  his  gay  works  fixed  the 
pope's  attention  and  he  obtained  Uie  prize ;  the  other  painters  were 
censured  by  his  holiness  for  not  using  finer  odours^  and  ^ey  were 
obliged  to  retouch  them  and  heighten  their  e&ot  in  the  same 
manner,  to  the  great  triumph  of  Cosimo^  whose  works  however  were 
in  reality  inferior  to  all  the  others. 

Cosimo  Roselli  was  stiU  living  in  1506 :  Vasari  says  he  was  sixty- 
eight  years  old  when  he  died;  if  therefore  he  were  bom  in  1439, 


1507  may  have  been  the  year  of  his  death.  He  was  the  master  of  Fra 
Bartolomeo. 

(Vasari,  Vite  d^  PiUori,  &c.,  ed.  Schorn;  Rumohr,  Jtalienische 
Fortchungen;  Platner  und  Bunsen,  BackreOfung  dor  Stadt  Bom^ 
vol.  iL,  pt.  1 ;  Gkye,  Carteggio  inedito  dA  rtisti,  voL  ii.,  ap.  1.) 

ROSELLI'NI,  IPPOlilTO,  Cavaliere,  was  bom  August  13,  1800, 
at  Pisa.  His  father  was  a  merchant^  and  Rosellini  himself  was  designed 
for  his  father's  business ;  but  he  acquired  such  a  love  of  the  study  of 
antiquities  from  his  first  tutor.  Padre  Battini,  a  Servitant  monk  of  St^ 
Antonio,  who  was  a  tolerable  numismatist,  that  he  commenced  at  an 
early  age  to  give  himself  up  to  those  studies  for  which  he  afterwards 
distinguished  himself;  and  the  mercantile  career  was  wholly  abandoned. 
In  1821  he  finished  his  university  studies  in  Pisa,  and  took  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Theology.  He  afterwards  studied  the  Oriental  langoagea 
for  three  years  with  the  celebrated  Mezzofante  at  Bologna;  and  in 
1824  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pisa.  In  1825  hs  appears  to  have  devoted  hunself  with  much 
zeal  to  the  study  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  following  the  steps  of 
Champollion,  of  whose  diBCOveries  he  was  an  ardent  advocate.  When 
Champollion,  in  1826,  for  the  further  development  of  his  ejBt^m, 
examined  the  Egyptian  monuments  in  Rome,  Naples,  and  Turin, 
Rosellini,  by  the  permission  of  the  Tuscan  government,  attended  him 
iu  his  researches ;  and  he  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  and  there  spent 
the  autumn  of  that  year  in  similar  researches :  he  published  also  in 
that  year  an  explanation  of  an  Egyptian  monument  in  the  gallery 


t^uat  ye 
ieffl'  Ul 


ffizj  at  Florence. 

In  the  autunm  of  1827  the  Grand  Duke  Leopoldo  IL  granted 
Rosellini  a  year  and  a  half  leave  of  absence,  with  funds  for  himself 
and  six  companions,  to  cany  out  his  design  of  personally  exploring 
the  monuments  of  Egypt  After  a  considerable  delay  in  Paiys  the 
French  government  of  Charles  X.  determined  upon  sending  Cham- 
pollion with  five  oompaniens  upon  a  similar  expeditbn  at  ti^e  same 
time,  and  they  all  embarked  together  at  Toulon,  July  81, 1828,  and 
landed  on  the  18th  of  August  following  m  ^gypt^  where  they  re- 
mained fifteen  months,  exploring  all  the  the  principal  monuments  of 
Egypt  and  Nubia. 

Rosellini  arrived  at  Pisa  January  0,  1830,  and  commenced  imme- 
diately a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  in  the  'Elementa  Lingua  iEgyptiaoso'  of  Padre 
Ungarelli,  published  at  Rome,  in  1837.  Rosellini  had  himself  made 
his  principles  known  in  a  letter  to  M.  Peyron,  in  1881.  The  great 
results  of  the  expedition  however  were  to  appear  in  a  joint  prodootion 
by  Champollion  and  Rosellini;  Uie  former  undertaking  to  explain 
all  the  historical  monuments,  and  Rosellini  the  civil  and  religious. 
This  design  was  however  rendered  impossible  by  the  deatii  of  Cham- 
pollion, which  took  place  March  5, 1882,  and  Rosellini  expressed  hie 
sincere  regret  and  diBappointment  in  a  eulogium  on  his  departed 
friend,  which  he  published  under  the  following  title: — ^*Tributo  di 
riconoscenza  ed  amore  alia  memoria  di  Champollion.'  Rosellini  was 
thus  compelled  to  undertake  the  whole  work  himself,  which  was  his 
original  design,  and  the  prospectus  explaining  the  plan  of  the  work 
had  already  appeared  in  January,  1831.  Aooordingly  in  November, 
1832,  appeared  the  first  vol|mie  of  '  I  Monument!  dell*  Egitto  e  della 
Nubia,'  by  RoselUni  alone,  explaining  the  historical  monuments;  the 
second  appeared  in  1833 ;  andl)y  1836  three  more,  explaining  civil 
monuments,  were  published;  but  between  the  publicaiaon  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  volumes  a  long  interval  incurred,  partly  through  Rosellini's 
appointment  as  lib;rarian  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  but  chiefly  through 
a  serious  illness  with'  which  he  was  afflicted  iu  the  cheat,  and  which 
inoapaoitated  him  for  nearly  two  years.  At  the  same  time,  with  the 
above  volumes  of  letter-press,  appeared  two  large  folios  of  illustra- 
tions, the  historical  monuments  were  completed  in  1832,  and  the  civil 
in  1834.  The  desoription  of  the  historical  monuments  was  completed 
in  1838-41,  in  two  volumes,  the  third  being  divided  into  two  parts, 
making  in  all  four  volumes  in  five  on  the  historical,  and  three  on  the 
civil  monuments,  and  these  were  all  that  were  published  during 
Rosellini's  lifetime.  The  remaining  part  were  the  religious  monu- 
ments of  the  Egyptians,  whieh  he  was  occupied  upon  until  the  period 
of  his  death,  and  though  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  pubHcation,  he 
oompleted  the  manuscript  of  this  part. 

In  1839  he  gave  up  the  professorship  of  Oriental  languages  and 
oommenoed  a  series  of  arohsaologioal  lectures;  but  in  1841  these 
labours  were  remitted  him  on  account  of  his  extremely  bad  health, 
and  in  order  that  he  might  bestow  what  time  he  oould  devote  to  study 
to  the  completion  of  his  great  work  on  Egypt^  On  the  16th  of  May, 
1848,  however,  his  case  was  found  hopeless,  and  he  died  on  the  4th  of 
June  following,  in  his  forty-third  year.  The  third  part  of  the  work 
was  published  in  1844,  under  the  direction  of  the  professors  Bonaini 
and  Severi,  in  one  volume  of  illustrations  and  one  volume  of  text 

This  great  work  on  Eg^t  may  be  thus  briefly  described:— its  title 
is — '  1  Monumenti  dell'  Egitto  e  della  Nubia  disegnati  della  Spedizione 
Scientifioo-Letteraria  Toscana  in  Egitto,  distribuiti  in  Ordine  di 
Materia,  interpretati  ed  illustrati  del  Dottore  Ippolito  Rosellini'— The 
Monuments  of  Egypt  and  of  Nubia  drawn  by  the  TCucan  literary 
and  Scientific  Expedition  in  Egypt^  arranged  aceording  to  their 
Subjects^  and  explained  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Ippolito  RosellinL  It 
is  in  tluee  partly  each  of  which  is  in  one  laige  folio  volume  with 
illustrative  letter-press  in  octavo.    The  first  volume^  Tavole^  M.  R., 
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contains  the  historioal  monumenta,  'Monamenti  Storid,'  in  169  platei^ 
with  four  Tolumes  of  text,  1882-41 ;  the  leoond,  Tavole  M.  D.  C,  oon- 
Uiue  the  oinl  monumente,  'Monument!  Civili,' in  185  plates,  with 
three  Tolumee  of  text,  1884-86 ;  and  the  third,  Tavole,  M.  D.  C,  the 
monoments  of  religiouB  worahlp, '  Monnmend  del  Culto/  in  86  plates, 
with  one  rolume  of  text,  1844.  Rosellmi  bequeathed  hie  %yptian 
manuaoripts  to  the  UniTerBitj  of  Pisa ;  the  drawings  and  plates  are 
all  the  property  of  the  Gband  Duke.  Among  the  manuscripts  is  a 
voluminous  but  unfinished  'Dicdonario  Qeroglyphioo '  ('  Hieroglyphic 
Dictionary '),  with  several  thousand  name& 

ROSEN,  FREDERIC  AUGUSTUS,  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember 1805,  at  Hanover.  He  received  his  earliest  education  firom 
his  father,  who  held  a  high  official  situation  in  the  government  of  the 
prince  of  lippe  Detmold.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  gymnasium  at 
Gottingen.  In  the  year  1822  Rosen  went  to  the  university  of  Leipzig, 
and  two  years  afterwards  to  Berlin.  The  energy  with  which  he  applied 
himself  to  all  branches  of  science  and  literature,  and  his  great  powers 
for  acquiring  knowledge,  encouraged  his  friends  to  form  the  highest 
expootations  of  his  future  career.  At  an  early  period  he  had  become 
distinguished  for  his  classical  attainments  and  bis  knowledge  of  the 
Semitic  languages ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1824  that  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  Sanskrit^  a  language  which  at  that  time  was  almost 
imknown  in  Germany,  although  its  importance  in  all  questions  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  dviliaation  had  been  pointed  out  by 
the  two  Schlegels,  Crsuzer,  and  William  von  Humboldt  During  a 
short  visit  whidi  he  paid  to  his  family,  he  made  himself  acquainted, 
with  his  ftther^s  assistance,  with  the  andent  language  of  the  E^ahmins, 
in  which  he  recdved  further  instruction  at  Berlin  from  Professor  Bopp, 
who  had  just  returned  from  London,  and  been  appointed  professor  of 
Sanskrit  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  William  von  Humboldt,  who 
devoted  his  time  to  the  same  pursuits,  also  encouraged  him  tq  proceed 
in  his  Sanskrit  studiesi  The  total  want  of  all  useful  aids  towards 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  this  difficult  language^  suggested  to  Rosen 
the  idea  of  supplying  the  defidenoy,  which  his  acquisitions  rendered 
htm  well  able  to  do.  Aooordingly,  in  1826,  when  he  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy,  ho  puUUdied  his  '  Corporis  Radioum  Sans- 
scritarom  Prolusio,'  wluch  was  only  the  forerunner  of  hia  larger  work, 
'Radices  Sanscriteo,'  Berlin,  1827.  This  work,  which  abounds  in 
leaming  and  sound  criticism,  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  to 
recommend  and  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit  langa(^;e  in  (Ger- 
many. Rosen  also  had  applied  himself  with  the  greatest  success  to 
the  study  of  Arabic  and  Persian ;  and  he  had  prepared  for  publication 
•everal  large  episodes  of  the  '  Shdh  N&mah,'  the  great  epic  poem  of 
the  Persians.  This  intense  application  to  the  literature  and  the 
languages  of  the  East  gave  birth  to  a  strong  desire  to  visit  Asia.  A 
favourable  opportunity  presented  itsdf,  and  he  was  appointed  attach^ 
to  the  Prussian  embassy  at  Constantinople.  Shortly  before  he  started 
however  he  recdved  a  flattering  invitation  to  beioome  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  the  Univeruty  of  London  (now  Univerntj 
College),  then  just  estabUahed.  He  accepted  the  o£fer,  hoping  to  find 
in  this  country  a  wide  fidd  for  his  literary  labours.  Before  going  to 
London  he  vidted  Paris,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  De  Sacy, 
RemuBat>  and  De  Chdsy ;  and  after  a  short  stay  in  that  city  he  came 
to  London.  But  his  expectations  of  honour  and  profit  were  greatly 
disappointed ;  lor  though  he  had  a  few  pupils  in  Sanskrit^  Arabic,  and 
Peruan,  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  teacher  of  the  Hindustani  lan- 
guage was  more  wanted  at  the  London  Univerdty  than  a  professor  of 
Oriental  languages  as  the  term  is  understood  in  Germany.  His  energy 
did  not  however  faU  him ;  and  seeing  that  he  could  be  useful  in  a 
secondary  capacity,  he  applied  himself  for  several  months  with  great 
industry  to  the  Hindustani,  in  order  that  he  might  qualify  himsdf  to 
teach  the  language.  Some  years  afterwards  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship of  Oriental  languages,  but  subsequently  accepted  the  Sanskrit 
professorship  in  Univerdty  College.  The  high  opinion  which  the 
College  entertained  of  his  services  may  be  collected  from  the  'Annual 
Report'  of  the  College  for  the  year  1837-88,  which  was  made  after  his 
death. 

He  derived  more  satisfaction  from  his  occupation  as  honorary  foreign 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodety,  and  as  secretary  to  the  Oriental 
Translation  Committee,  then  just  established.  This  brought  him  into 
communication  with  that  great  oriental  scholar,  Colebrooke,  for  whom 
he  entertained  the  highest  admiration.  By  Colebrooke's  advice  he 
published,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Translation  Committee,  the 
Arabic  text  of  the '  Algebra'  of  Mohammed  ben  Musa,  with  an  English 
translation,  accompanied  with  excellent  notes  [Musa]  ;  he  also  pre- 
pared for  publication  the  great  'Biographical  Dictionary'  of  Ibn 
khallikan ;  but  this,  as  well  as  another  work,  in  which  he  intended  to 
give  a  eomprehend?e  view  of  the  system  of  Indian  jurisprudence,  was 
never  completed. 

Amidst  these  various  occupations  he  had  not  lost  dght  of  a  higher 
and  more  arduous  task,  in  which  he  wished  to  concentrate  all  his 
attainments.  Having  discovered  that  the  character  of  the  Indian 
literature  and  language  could  only  be  completely  understood  by 
tracing  them  back  to  the  earliest  periods  to  which  the  *  Vedas  *  bdong, 
he  desired  to  remove  the  obscurity  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In 
1830  he  published  his  *  Rig  Yedae  Specimen '  (Taylor,  London),  and 
from  that  time  his  principal  attention  was  directed  to  this  great  objects 
In  order  to  understand  the  obsolete  languages  of  ti^ese  ancient  writings^ 
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he  had  to  study  the  oldest  of  the  grammatical  wbrks  of  the  Hindns. 
Having  done  this,  he  applied  himself  to  the  Commentaries,  without  a 
full  knowledge  of  which  the  texts  are  quite  unintdligible.  All  this 
was  done  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  regret  that  he  was  not  placed  in  a  dtuation  which  would  hafn 
made  other  labour  unnecessary. 

Among  his  various  literary  labours  at  this  period  was  the  revision 
of  the  'Dictionary,  Bengali,  Sanscrit,  and  Engush,'  published  by  Sir 
Graves  Houghton,  London,  1838-84.  He  also  made  the  'Catalogua 
Codicum  Manuscriptorum  Syriacorum  et  Carshunioorum  in  Museo 
Britannico,'  which  has  been  published,  dnce  his  death,  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forshall,  who,  in  his  address  to  the  reader,  has  justly 
attributed  to  Dr.  Rosen  all  the  merit  of  this  catalogue.  Unfortu- 
nately, Dr.  Rosen's  name  does  not  appear  eitiier  on  the  title-page  of 
this  catalogue,  nor  after  the  prsdfieitio  which  he  wrote,  and  which  is 

Erinted  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue.  To  quahfy  himself  for  this 
ibour,  Rosen  made  himself  master  of  the  Syriac  language,  with 
which  he  was  hitherto  imperfectly  acquainted.  At  Colebrooke's 
request  he  undertook  the  collection  of  his  *  Miscellaneous  Essays,'  to 
which  he  added  an  excellent  index,  2  vols.,  London,  1827.  He  alM> 
wrote  all  the  articles  rdating  to  Oriental  literature  in  the  'Penny 
Cydopsadia,'  from  the  article  'Abbaddes'  to  the  artide  *  Ethiopian 
liinguage,'  both  included,  together  with  several  artides  on  Eastern 
geography,  such  as  'Arabia '  and  '  Armenia.'  He  revised  the  work  on 
the  Hindus,  which  was  published  in  the  *  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge ; '  the  chapter  on  the  literature  is  entirely  by  his  hand. 
For  the  '  Journal  of  Education '  he  wrote  a  review  of  Bopp's  '  Ver- 
gleiohende  Grammatik,'  &a  (vol  viii),  and  two  reviews  of  Pottos 
'  Etymdogisohe  Forschungen '  (vols,  ix.,  x.).  He  maintained  a  con* 
stent  correspondence  with  almost  all  the  distinguished  scholars  on  the 
Continent,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  no  important  publi- 
cation connected  with  Eastern  philology  or  history  was  projected  on 
the  Continent  to  which  he  did  not  contribute  either  by  his  advice  or 
by  the  supply  of  materials.  His  worth  was  fully  appreciated  on  the 
C^ntinent^  and  a  det^ire-was  often  expressed  that  he  should  return  to 
his  native  cotmtry ;  but  bdng  anxious  to  accomplish  his  design  of 
publishing  the  '  Vedeua,'  and  concdviog  that  he  was  placed  in  a  wider 
sphere  of  utility  in  England,  he  preferred  remaining  in  London,  where 
he  found  such  valuable  treasures  of  Oriental  literature. 

In  the  year  1886  he  began  to  print  the  collection  of  the  hymns  of 
the  'Rig  Veda,'  giving  the  Sanskrit  text,  a  Latin  translation,  and 
explanatory  notes.  In  the  autumn  of  1887  he  had  advanced  so  far 
that  he  intended  to  publish  a  first  volume,  when  his  sudden  death,  on 
the  12th  of  September  1887,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  interrupted  an  undertaking  for  which  no 
man  in  Europe  was  so  well  qualified  or  prepared  as  himself  The 
Translation  Committee  published  the  book  after  his  death,  as  far  as 
it  was  completed,  under  the  title  *  Rig  Veda  Sanhita  Liber  Primus^ 
Sanscrite  et  Latine,'  4to,  London,  1838.  Those  who  may  hereafter 
profit  by  the  study  of  this  work,  should  know  at  what  price  it  has 
been  obtained  :  it  is  only  a  fragment,  but  it  contains  the  eneigy  of  a 
whole  life.  Rosen's  posthumous  papers  and  collections  were  confided 
for  publication  to  the  able  hands  of  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn. 

Although  Rosen  had  acquired  so  honourable  a  rank  as  an  Oriental 
scholar,  his  podtion  in  sodety  was  no  less  distinguished.  The  highest 
admiration  for  his  talents  and  attainments  was  aceompanied  with 
universal  respect  for  his  virtue&  The  dmplioity  of  his  pure  and 
elevated  miod,  the  gentleness  of  his  manners,  and,  above  all,  the 
genuine  kindness  of  heart  which  formed  the  striking  feature  of  his 
character,  secured  for  him,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  affection  of  all 
who  knew  hioL  His  readiness  on  all  occasions  to  dd  and  advise  his 
Uterary  friends,  at  any  cost  of  labour,  is  wdl  known  to  many  who  will 
read  this  notice. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  was  severely  felt  by  all  who  were  interested 
in  the  studies  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life,  but  espedally  was  he 
mourned  by  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  His 
numerous  friends,  both  English  and  German,  presented  his  fsther 
with  a  marble  bust  of  his  son,  by  Richard  Westmaoott,  as  a  mark  of 
their  esteem  for  his  character  and  regret  for  his  loss,  and  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery  at  Kensall  Green,  near 
London,  where  he  was  interred. 

ROSENMULLEB,  JOHN  GEORGE,  was  appointed  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  superintendent  in  the 
Lutheran  church  at  the  same  phtce  in  1785,  and  died  in'  1815.  His 
chief  works  are : — 1,  '  Hi«toria  Interpretationis  Librorum  Sanctorum 
in  Ecdesia  Christiana,  ab  Apostolorum  Aetata  ad  Literarum  Instaura- 
tionem,'  5  parts,  8vo,  1795,  1814 ;  and  2,  '  Scholia  in  Novum  Testa- 
mei^tum,'  5  vols.  8vo.  The  latter  is  a  useful  work,  espedally  for 
young  students,  but  the  autiior  cannot  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of 
commentators.  His  labours  were  more  directed  to  the  explanation  of 
particular  words  and  phrases  than  to  the  general  comprehension  of  the 
sacred  writings.  He  seldom  gives  a  satisfactory  solution  of  any  formid- 
able difilculty. 

ROSENMOLLER,  ERNEST  FREDERIC  CHARLES^  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in  1768,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  September  1885, 
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and  exegettcal  oommentary  on  the  Pentatenoh,  Isaiah,  the  PsalmB, 
^ob,  Klzekiel,  the  minor  prophets,  Jeremiah,  the  writings  of  Solomon, 
Daniel,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth.  The  first  edition  was  published 
1795-1826,  the  second  1823-34.  In  the  second  edition  several  Uational- 
istio  interpretations  which  appeared  in  the  first  are  greatly  modified. 
Rosenmiiller's  profound  oriental  learning  and  untiring  industry  have 
made  this  work  one  of  the  most  valuable  oommentaries  upon  the  Old 
Testament.  In  some  cases  he  leana  too  much  to  the  interpretations 
of  the  Jewish  Rabbis.  A  '  Compendium  of  the  Scholia,'  in  5  toIs.  8to, 
containing  the  Pentateuch,  Isaiah,  the  Psalms,  Job,  Ezekiel,  and  the 
minor  prophets,  has  been  executed  by  Dr.  J.  C.  S.  Lechner,  under  the 
author's  superintendence.  RosenmuUer  did  not  live  to  complete  his 
larger  work.  2,  '  Handbudi  der  Biblischen  Alterthumskunde,'  4  vols, 
8to,  1823-31.  This  work  was  also  left  incomplete  at  the  author*s 
death.  The  volumes  published  were  three  on  the  geography  and  one 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible.  Translations  of  parts  of  this  work 
are  published  in  the  '  Biblical  Cabinet,'  namely,  '  The  Geography  of 
Central  Asia,'  2  vols.,  and  '  The  Mineralogy  and  Botany  of  the  Bible,' 
1  vol.  3, '  biBtitutiones  Lingueo  Arabicae,'  the  best  manual  of  Arabic 
grammar,  chiefly  founded  upon  De  Sacy's  'Grammaire  Arabe.'  4, 
* Analecta  Arabica.'  5,  '  Vocabularium  Y eteris  Testamenti'  6,  'Das 
Alte  und  das  Neue  Morgenland,'  6  vols.  8va 

ROSMI'NI,  CARLO  DK'  was  bom  in  1758  at  Roveredo,  in  the 
Italian  Tyrol  He  studied  first  at  Innsbruck,  and  then  in  his  native 
town,  where  he  began  early  to  show  his  aptitude  for  literary  composi- 
tion by  writing  several  disquisitions  on  poetry.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Ferrara,  where  he  published  in  1789  a  Life  of  Ovid :— '  Vita  di 
Ovidio  Nasone,'  to  which  were  added  a  letter  by  Yannetti  on  the  style 
and  the  language  of  Ovid,  and  a  parallel  between  the  Orpheus  of  Ovid 
and  the  same  character  in  Yirgil.  This  work  obtained  for  Rosmini 
the  honour  of  being  inscribed  among  the  members  of  the  Florentine 
academy.  He  next  wrote  'Delia  Yita  di  L.  Anneo  Seneca  libri  quattro,* 
Roveredo,  1793.  In  1801  he  wrote  an  account  of  Yittorino  da  Feltre, 
a  celebrated  preceptor  of  the  15  th  century,  and  of  his  system  of 
education,  'Idea  dell'  ottimo  Precettore  nella  Yita  e  Disciplina  di 
Yittorino  da  Feltre  e  de'  suoi  Discepoli.'  This  book  may  be  called  a 
treatise  on  pedagogy,  as  -well  as  the  next  work  published  by  Rosmini 
on  Guarino  Yeronese,  a  contemporary  of  Yittorino  da  Feltre,  and  upon 
hia  school, '  Yita  e  Disciplina  di  Guarino  Yeronese  e  de'  suoi  Discepoli,' 
8  vols.  8vo,  Brescia,  1805-6.  In  1808  Rosmini  published  an  elaborate 
biography  of  the  learned  Filelfo,  '  Yita  di  Francesco  Filelfo  da  Tolen- 
tino,'  3  vols.  8vo.  His  next  work  was  a  Life  of  Trivulzio,  a  great 
captain  of  the  16th  century, '  Dell'  Istoria  intome  alle  Militari  Imprese 
ed  alia  Yita  di  Gian  Jacopo  Trivulzio  detto  il  Magno  libriXY.,'  2  vols. 
4to,  1815,  a  biography  enriched  with  handsome  engravings  and  valuable 
doGumentfl.  The  last  work  of  Rosmini  was  his  history  of  Milan, 
*  Dell'  Istoria  di'  Milano  Libri  XYIII.'  This  history  embraces  the 
period  from  the  reign  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  down  to  1585,  when 
Milan  was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Charles  Y.  The  author  wrote 
a  continuation  of  it  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  in  1740,  which  continuation  is  still  inedited.  Rosmini 
ranks  among  the  principal  Italian  biographers  of  our  times.  He  died 
at  Milan  in  1827. 

ROSS,  REAR-ADMIRAL  SIR  JOHN,  Knight,  was  bom  June  24, 
1777,  at  Balsarroch,  Wigtownshire,  Scotland.  He  was  the  fourth  son 
.  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Ros8>  of  Balsarroch,  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Inch.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  first'dass  volunteer  November  11, 
1786,  on  board  the  Pearl,  32  guns,  and  served  in  the  Mediterranean 
till  1789.  From  November  7, 1790  till  1791,  he  served  on  board  the 
Impregnable,  98  guns,  in  the  English  Channel.  After  being  some 
years  in  the  merchant-service  he  became,  in  September  1799,  a  mid- 
shipman on  board  the  Weazel,  sloop-of-war,  which  in  that  year  formed 
part  of  the  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Holland.  After  having  served 
on  board  several  other  king's  ships,  he  received  his  commission  as 
lieutenant,  March  13, 1805.  While  attached  to  the  Surinam,  18  guns, 
in  1806,  be  was  severely  wounded  in  four  places  in  cutting  out  a 
Spanish  vessel  under  the  batteries  of  Bilbao,  for  which,  in  1808,  he 
was  granted  a  pension  of  982.  a  year,  increased  in  1815  to  150/.  He 
attained  the  rank  of  commander  Febraary  1,  1812,  and  waa  appointed 
to  the  Briseis,  sloop-of-war,  and  afterwards  Uf  other  vessels,  till  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  1815,  during  which  period  he  performed 
several  valuable  services.    He  married  his  first  wife  in  1816. 

In  December  1817,  while  in  command  of  the  Driver,  eloop-of-war, 
in  Loch  Ryan,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  he  received  a  letter  from  Sir 
George  Hope,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  informing  him  that 
two  ships  were  to  be  sent  out,  to  "ascertain  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  north-west  passage ; "  and  inquiring  whether  he  was 
disposed  to  undertake  the  command  of  the  expedition.  Having 
expressed  his  willingness  to  do  so,  he  was  directed  to  repair  to  London, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  30th  of  December.  On  the  15th  of  January 
1818,  he  received  his  commission  as  commander  of  the  Isabella,  885 
tons.  Lieutenant  W.  E.  Pany  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Alexander,  252  tons.  The  two  ships  departed  from  the  Thames,  April 
25,  1818.  They  sailed  up  the  eastem  side  of  Davis's  Strait  and 
BadBln's  Bay,  and  returned  by  tiie  westem  side.  They  entered  Lan- 
caster Sound,  and  after  proceeding  some  distance  up  it,  Ross  and  the 
oflSoer  of  the  watch  thought  Uiat  they  saw  "  land  round  the  bottom 
of  the  Bay,  forming  a  ch^  of  mountains  connected  with  those  which 


extended  along  the  north  and  south  sides."  The  Alexander,  being  a 
slow-soiling  vessel,  was  a  considerable  distanoe  behind  the  Isabella. 
Parry  however  and  his  officers  could  see  no  mountains,  and  were  greatly 
surprised  and  disappointed  when  the  Isabella  turned  her  head  east- 
wards, and  gave  the  signal  for  the  Alexander  to  follow  the  example. 
Ross  named  the  supposed  high  land  the  Croker  Mountains,  and  haa  Udd 
them  down  in  his  chart  as  a  continuous  chain  closing  up  the  bottom 
of  the  supposed  bay.  This  was  a  mistake,  as  Parry  believed  at  the* 
time,  and  as  he  proved  the  following  year  when  he  sailed  through 
Lancaster  Sound  into  Barrow's  Strait.  [Pabbt,  Sib  William  Edwabd.] 
The  ships  arrived  in  the  Thames  on  the  14th  of  November,  1818. 
On  the  7th  of  December,  the  same  year,  Ross  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  post-captain.  In  1819  he  published  'A  Yoyage  of  Discovery,  made 
under  the  Orders  of  the  Admiralty,  in  his  Majesty's  ships  Isabella  and 
Alexander,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  Baffin's  Bay,  and  enquiring 
into  the  Probability  of  a  North- West  Passage,'  2  vols.  8vo. 

After  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  C&ptain  Parry  to  reaeh  the  north 
pole,  in  1827,  Captain  Ross  submitted  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and 
to  the  Lord  High  Admiral  the  plan'  of  another  voyage  of  discovery  to 
the  Arctic  seas.  The  government  however  did  not  undertake  it ;  but 
after  some  delay  a  steam-ship  was  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Felix  Booth  (afterwards  Sir  Felix  Booth),  then  sheriff  of  London. 
The  ship  was  named  the  Yictory,  and  waa  fitted  with  an  engine, 
invented  and  patented  by  Messrs.  Braithwaite  and  Ericsson,  which 
proved  to  be  so  bad  as  to  be  almost  useless.  Commander  Jamea 
Clark  Ross,  nephew  of  Captain  Ross,  was  chosen  as  second  in  oommand. 
They  had  an  attendant  vessel  of  16  tons  burden,  granted  to  them  by 
the  Admiralty,  named  the  Emsenstem.  The  Yictory,  witii  its 
attendant,  left  the  Thames  May  24,  1829,  and  using  partly  her  sails, 
and  partly  her  *' execrable  machinery,"  as  Ross  calls  it,  entered 
Davis  a  Straits,  July  5.  Captain  Ross  expected  to  find  a  north-west 
passage  through  Prince  Regent  Inlet,  which  Parry  had  discovered, 
and  in  which  one  of  his  ships,  the  Fury,  had  been  wrecked.  The 
Yictory  and  the  Krusenstem  entered  the  Inlet  on  the  12th  of  August^ 
and  on  the  following  day  discovered  the  wreck  of  the  Fury.  They 
afterwards  took  such  of  her  stores  as  they  required,  passed  fiirtber 
down  the  Inlet,  and  on  the  8th  of  October  were  frozen  up  in  Felix 
Harbour,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia.  They  were  not 
released  from  the  ice  till  the  17th  of  September  1830,  and  were  able 
to  advancd^but  a  veiy  short  distance  before  they  were  again  frozen  up 
on  the  31et  of  October.  On  the  29th  of  August  1881,  the  Yictory 
was  again  released  from  the  ice,  but  on  the  25th  of  September  was 
forced  by  the  pressure  into  another  harbour.  In  April  1832  the 
sailors  commenced  carrying  northwards  two  boats,  with  sledges  and 
provisions,  and  on  the  29th  of  May  the  vessels  were  finally  abandoned. 
Captain  Rosa,  in  his  journal,  observes,  ''In  the  evening  I  took  my  own 
adieu  of  the  Yictory.  It  waa  the  first  vessel  that  I  had  ever  been 
obliged  to  abandon,  after  having  served  in  thirty-six,  during  a  period 
of  forty-two  years."  Some  of  the  crew  had  died,  and  the  rest  were 
much  weakened,  but  they  straggled  on  till  the  15th  of  August  1838, 
when  the  ice  broke,  and  they  were  enabled  to  set  sail  in  the  boats. 
On  the  26th  of  August,  when  near  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound, 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  Isabella,  whidi  was  out  on  a  whaling 
voyage.  The  mate  in  command  of  a  boat  that  was  sent  to  them,  on 
Captain  Ross  asking  him  the  name  of  the  vessel,  said  it  waa  the 
Isabella  of  Hull,  once  commanded  by  Captain  Ross,  ''on  which  I 
stated  that  I  was  the  identical  man  in  question,  and  my  people  were 
the  crew  of  the  Yictoiy."  Unshaven  as  they  all  were,  dirty,  dressed 
in  tattered  skins,  and  wasted  almost  to  the  bones,  the  man  doubted 
the  statement,  and  said  that  Captain  Ross  had  been  dead  two  years. 
He  was  easily  convinced  of  his  error,  and  they  were  received  on  board 
the  Isabella,  with  the  yards  and  rigging  manned,  and  with  three  hearty 
cheers.  The  IsabeUa  arrived  at  Hull  on  the  18th  of  September  1833, 
and  on  the  19th  Captain  Ross  readied  London  by  ateamer. 

While  the  ships  were  frozen  up  in  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  many 
joumeys  and  surveys  were  made  by  Commander  Ross,  and  some  by 
Captain  Ross  himself,  chiefly  of  the  coaste  and  counlary  whioh  they 
named  Boothia  Felix.  During  one  of  these  joumeys  Commander  Ross 
discovered,  June  1, 1831,  a  spot  which  he  considered  to  be  the  north 
magnetic  pole,  70'  5'  17"  N.  lat,  96*  46'  45"  W.  long.,  where  the 
dipping  needle  indicated  a  dip  of  89*"  59^,  or  within  one  minute  of 
the  vertical. 

On  the  24th  of  December  1834,  Captain  Ross  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  together  with  the  companionship  of  the  Bath.  Many 
other  honours  and  several  rewards  were  conferred  upon  him.  In 
1835  he  published  a  *  Narrative  of  a  Second  Yoyage  in  Searoh  of  a 
North- West  Passage,  and  of  a  Residence  in  the  Arctic  Regions  during 
the  years  1829,  1830,  1831,  1832,  1883,  by  Sir  John  Ross,  aa,  &c.. 
Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  including  the  Reporta  of  Commander  (now 
Captain)  James  Clark  Ross,  RN.,  F.R.a,  F.La,  ftc,  and  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Northern  Magnetic  Pole,'  4to,  with  Maps  and  Plates. 
In  the  same  year  was  published  an  *  Appendix  to  th«  Narrative,'  fta, 
also  in  4to,  chiefly  consisting  of  accoimts  of  the  Esqumaux,  and  of  the 
zoology,  the  meteorology,  and  similar  matters.  On  the  8th  of  March, 
1839,  Sir  John  Ross  was  appointed  consul  at  Stockholm,  where  he 
remained  till  Febmaiy  1845.  In  1850  he  went  out  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  in  a  small  vessel  of  90  tons,  named  the  Felix,  and 
remained  one  winter  in  the  ioe.    The  government  lent  him  no  aanat- 
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anoe,  and  early  in  1855  he  wroto  a  pamphlet^  in  which  he  eomplained 
of  his  own  treatment,  and  blamed  Sir  John  Richardson  and  othera. 
The  pamphlet  is  entitled  'A  Narrative  of  the  Circumstances  and 
Causes  which  led  to  the  Failure  of  the  Searching  Expeditions  sent 
by  govemment  and  others  for  the  Rescue  of  Sir  John  Franklin/  8vo. 

Sir  John  Ross's  first  wife  having  died  in  1822,  he  married  a  second, 
October  21, 1834.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  issue  one  son,  who  is  a 
magistrate  at  Cawnpoor  in  Hindustan.  Sir  John  Ross  is  the  author 
of  *  Letters  to  Sea-Officers/  *  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Admiral 
Lord  de  Saumarez/  a  '  Treatise  on  Navigation  by  Steam/  and  other 
smaller  works.  He  attained  the  rank  of  Rear-Adnural  July  8, 1851, 
and  died  in  London  August  80, 1856. 

ROSS^  SIR  JAMES  CLARK,  Knight,  Captain  in  the  Rojal  Navy, 
was  born  April  1 5, 1800,  in  London.  He  1b  a  eon  of  Qeorge  Ross,  Esq., 
of  London  and  Balsarroch,  and  is  nephew  of  the  late  Kear-Admiral  Sir 
John  Ross,  treated  of  in  the  preceding  article.  He  entered  the  royal 
navy  April  5,  1812,  as  a  first-class  volunteer,  on  board  the  Briseis, 
commanded  by  his  uncle  Captain  John  Ross.  He  continued  to  serve 
under  his  uncle  as  midshipman  and  master's  mate,  in  other  ships,  in 
the  Baltic,  the  White  Sea,  and  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  He  accom- 
panied Captain  John  Ross  in  the  Isabella,  as  an  admiralty  midshipman, 
on  his  first  voyage  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage.  [Ross,  Rsab- 
Admibai.  Sib  John.]  On  his  return  he  joined  the  Severn,  40  guns, 
lying  in  the  Downs.  From  January  1819  to  October  1825  he  was 
engaged  under  Captain  Parry  in  bis  three  voyages  in  search  of  a  north- 
west passage,  and  while  absent  on  the  second  was  promoted,  Deo.  26, 
1822,  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  In  the  third  Yoyage  he  was  on  board 
the  Fury  when  that  ship  was  wrecked  in  Prince  Regent  Inlet.  In  1827 
he  again  accompanied  Captain  Parry  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  North 
Polei  [Pabbt,  Sib  Williak  Edward.]  On  his  return  to  England  he 
received  a  oomnussion  as  commander,  Nov.  8, 1827.  From  1829  till 
1833  he  served  under  his  uncle  Captain  John  Ross,  in  his  second 
voyage  in  search  of  a  north- west  passage ;  and  his  valuable  services 
during  that  period,  including  the  discovery  of  the  northern  magnetic 
I>ole,  were  rewarded  by  Ms  elevation  to  the  rank  of  post-captain, 
Oct  28, 1834.  In  1835  he  proceeded  to  Baffin's  Bay  for  the  purpose 
of  searching  for  some  mi^siog  whalers,  and  conveying  relief  to  them. 
He  was  Bubflequently,  till  1838,  employed  by  the  Admiralty  in  making 
a  maguetio  survey  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Captain  James  Clark  Ross,  on  the  8th  of  April  1839,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Erebus,  bomb,  370  tons,  and  of  an  expedition 
to  the  Antarctic  Seas.  He  was  accompanied  by  Commander  Frauds 
Rawdon  Moira  Crozier,  in  command  of  the  Terror,  840  tons.  The 
chief  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  magnetic  investigation,  as  to  the 
lines  of  variation,  the  dip,  and  the  intensity,  and  also  as  to  the  position 
of  the  southern  magnetic  pole  or  poles.  The  two  ships  sailed  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  Sept  80, 1839,  and  anchored  off  Folkestone, 
on  their  return.  Sept  4,  1843.  During  this  voyage  of  four  years^ 
besides  the  investigations  in  magnetism  and  meteorology,  many  valu- 
able additions  were  made  to  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  Antarctic 
Regions  and  Seas  in  geography,  geology,  zoology,  and  botany.  Three 
persevering  attempts  were  made  to  reach  the  South  Pole,  and  the  ships 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  latitude  of  78°  10',  or  about  157  miles  from 
the  Pole.  A  vast  continent  was  discovered,  bordered  with  a  barrier  of 
ice  150  feet  high,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Victoria  Land.  An 
active  volcano  was  seen,  which  they  named  Mount  Erebus,  in  77°  32' 
&  lat,  167°  E.  long.,  12,000Teet  in  height,  and  in  the  midst  of  perpetual 
snow.  Only  four  men  were  lost  during  the  voyago— three  by  accident 
and  one  by  illness. 

Captain  James  Clark  Ross  after  his  return  married  Oct  8, 1843.  In 
1844  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  also  the  honoraiy 
degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1847  was  pub- 
lished '  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Research  in  the  Southern  and 
Antarctic  ReKions,  during  the  years  1839-43,  by  Captain  Sir  James 
Clark  Rosii,  Knt,  R.N.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  F.R.S.,  &o.,  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts,'  2  vols.  8vo.  On  the  31st  of  January  1848,  Sir  James  C. 
IUmm  was  appointed  to  the  Enterprise,  and  made  a  voyage  to  Baffin's 
Bay  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  which  was,  like  the  other  searching 
voyages,  unsuccessful. 

Sir  James  C.  Ross,  who  is  skilled  in  astronomy,  msgnetism,  meteoro- 
logy, zoology,  botany,  and  other  sciences,  has  received  many  testimo- 
nials of  his  merits.  In  1823  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnsean 
Society,  and  Dee.  11, 1828,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  is  also 
a  Fellow  of  the  lioyal  Astronomical  Society  and  the  Royal  Qcographi- 
cal  Society,  and  is  a  corresponding  member  of  several  foreign  societies. 
In  1833  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  common  council  of  the  city  of 
London ;  in  1841  he  was  presented  with  the  founders  gold  medal  by 
the  London  Qeographical  Society,  and  in  1842  with  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Qeographical  Society  of  Paris.    [See  Scjpplembnt.] 

ROSS,  SIR  WILLIAM  CHARLES,  R.A.,  was  bom  in  London 
June  3,  1794.  From  his  birth  he  was  in  a  measure  dedicated  to  art 
*  His  father  was  a  miniatui-e-painter  and  teacher  of  drawing ;  his  mother, 
the  sister  of  Anker  Smith  the  engraver,  was  also  an  artist  of  some 
ability.  Under  their  instruction  and  influence  he  had  made  sufficient 
progiesB  to  enter  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  student  when  only  ten  years 
old.  In  his  thirteenth  year  (1807)  he  g^ed  a  silver  palette  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  a  copy  in  ohalk  of  Smith's  engraving  of  the  <  Death 
of  Wat  Tyler;'  and  in  each  of  the  four  following  years  he  received 


other  prizes  from  the  same  soeiety :  in  1808  the  silver  medal  and  201. 
for  an  original  drawing  of  the  *  Judgment  of  Solomon;'  in  1809  the 
large  silver  palette  for  a  miniature  of  <  Venus  and  Cupid ; '  in  1810  the 
silyer  medal  and  201.  for  an  original  drawing  of  <  Samuel  presented  to 
Eli;*  and  in  1811  the  silver  medal  for  an  original  drawing  of  the 
*  Triumph  of  Qermanicus.'  Again  in  1817  he  obtained  the  Society's 
gold  medal  for  an  original  painting,  <  The  Judgment  of  Brutus;'  he 
aUo  gained  the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  an  ^v^t>i«7piffal 
drawing.    (« Art-Journal,'  Feb.,  1849.) 

Mr.  Ross  commenced  his  professional  career  as  a  painter  of  portraits 
and  historical  and  poetical  subjects  of  the  order  indicated  in  the  titles 
just  given.  But  he  soon  felt  that  only  the  promise  of  extraordinary 
success  would  justify  hun  in  devoting  his  life  to  the  higher  department 
of  art,  while  there  appeared  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the 
application  of  superior  knowledge  and  technical  skill  to  what  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  very  inferior  though  popular  branch — that  of 
miniature.  He  accordingly  became  a  miniature-painter,  and  he  soon 
found  his  reward  in  a  steady  iuflux  of  patronage,  which  went  on 
increasing  until  he  became  the  admitted  head  of  that  line  of  art 
During  his  long  career  as  the  favourite  painter  of  the  court  and  aria^ 
tocracy,  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  paint  most  of  the  membera  of  the 
royal  family  from  the  Queen  downwards,  and  the  ^lite  of  the  aristo- 
cratic and  fashionable  world,  as  well  as  many  members  of  foreign  royal 
and  noble  families;  it  would  therefore  be  idle  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
his  works.  As  to  their  style  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  bringing  to 
miniature-painting  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  study  of  the  higher 
walks  of  art,  he  was  able  to  do  something  to  elevate  its  general  charac- 
ter ;  and  though  in  Sir  William  Newton,  Thorbum,  and  a  few  others, 
he  has  found  worthy  rivals,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  to  his  example 
even  his  most  successful  competitors  owe  not  a  littie  of.  their  own 
excellence.  The  miniatures  of  Sir  William  Ross  invariably  exhibit 
admirable  drawing  and  careful  execution ;  a  good,  though  it  may  l^ 
somewhat  refined  likeness ;  charming  general  colour,  while  the  carna- 
tions are  almost  unequalled  among  miniature-painters ;  and  the  utmost 
taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

Sir  William  Ross  wss  appointed  miniature-painter  to  the  Queen  in 
1837;  in  1838  he  was  elected  A.R.A.;  in  February  1842  be  became 
R.  A. ;  and  in  the  following  June  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  though  Sir  William  early  abandoned 
historic  for  miniature  pamting,  he  did  not  lose  either  his  interest  or 
his  skill  in  the  former.  When  the  first  great  Cartoon  competition  in 
connection  with  the  decoration  of  the  new  houses  of  parliament  was 
announced,  Sir  William  sent  to  Westminster  Hall  a  cartoon  10  feet 
8  inches  square,  representing  '  The  Angel  Raphael  discoursing  with 
Adam,'  which  attracted  considerable  notice^  and  obtained  one  of  the 
additional  premiums  of  100^    [See  Supplement.] 

♦ROSSE,  WILUAM  PARSONS,  third  EARL  OF,  was  bom  in  1800. 
He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  graduated  first  class 
in  mathematics  in  1822.  As  Lord  Oxmantown,  he  represented  King's 
County  in  parliament  from  1821  to  1884.  His  father,  the  second 
earl,  died  in  1841,  when  Lord  Oxmantown  succeeded  to  the  peerage. 
In  1845  he  was  elected  one  of  the  representative  peers  for  Ireland. 
Lord  Rosse  8  chief  distinction  however  has  arisen  from  his  service  to 
astronomical  science,  by  the  series  of  researches  and  experiments 
which  resulted  in  the  construction  of  the  magnificent  telescope  set  up 
on  the  lawn  in  front  of  his  residence,  Birr  Castle,  near  Parsonstown, 
in  King's  County.  The  lenses  of  this  enormous  instrument  were 
formed  and  the  whole  of  the  instruqient  constructed  under  his  lord- 
ship's personal  superintendence.  The  very  beautiful  contrivances  for 
insuring  the  perfect  stability  and  at  the  same  time  the  easy  movement 
of  the  vast  instrument  were  also  invented  by  his  lordship.  Years  of 
anxious  experiments,  and  a  large  amount  of  money,  were  expended  by 
Lord  Rosse  in  preparing  the  specula,  on  the  perfection  of  which 
depended  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  which  might  be  made  by 
the  telescope,  and  in  constructing  and  fitting  up  the  instruments  This 
unrivalled  telescope  has  been  found,  as  was  expected,  to  possess  a  far 
greater  amount  of  space-poietrating  power  than  any  previous  instru* 
ment,  and  several  (nebulse,  which  had  hitherto  proved  impermeable^ 
have  been  readily  resolved  by  it^  and  great  advance  has  consequently 
been  made  in  oar  knowledge  of  these  objects.  A  much  more  minute 
and  specific  knowledge  has  also  been  obtained  of  the  visible  surface  of 
the  moon*  The  prospect  of  new  observations  of  many  other  celestial 
phenomena  and  remarkable  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  aleo 
of  course  opened  up  by  the  adoption  of  instrnments  of  such  vast 
power  as  the  results  of  Lord  Rosse  s  experiments  have  shown  to  be 
practicable. 

Lord  Rosse  married  in  1836  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Wilmer 
Field,  Esq.,  of  Heaton  Hall,  Yorkshire.  In  1848  he  was  president  of 
the  British  Association;  and  in  1849  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St.  Petersbuig,  and  of  other  learned  societies.  At  the 
close  of  the  French  Exhibition  of  1855,  the  decoration  of  a  Knight  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  was  conferred  on  Lord  Rosse  in  consideration  of 
his  services  to  astronomical  science^ 

Lord  RoBse  has  published  the  following :— <  The  Monster  Telescope 
erected  by  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  Parsonstown,  with  an  account  of  the 
Manufacture  of  the  Specula,  and  full  descriptions  of  the  Machinery,' 
printed  at  Parsonstown  in  1844;  <  Letters  on  the  State  of  Irehuid,' 
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1847;  '  Memonuidum  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  rendering  the  Council  of  the  Society  more  efficient^'  in  a  letter 
of  Sir  J.  South  to  the  Royal  Society,  privately  printed  in  1856. 

ROSSI,  JOHN  CHARLES  FELIX,  R.A.,  was  bom  in  1762  at 
Nottingham,  where  hia  father,  a  native  of  Siena,  though  not  a  licensed 
practitioner,  practised  as  a  medical  man.  Toung  Rossi  was  appren- 
ticed very  early  to  a  sculptor  of  the  name  of  Luocatella,  with  whom 
he  remained,  after  he  had  served  his  time,  as  a  journeyman,  at 
18«.  per  week;  but  being  employed  by  his  master  to  correct  some 
work  on  which  Luocatella's  principal  assistants  had  been  engaged,  he 
suspected  that  his  own  abilities  were  of  a  superior  class,  and  he 
demanded  and  obtained  higher  wages.  It  was  now  however,  having 
once  felt  the  longing  for  praise,  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  his 
then  subordinate  situation,  and  he  determined  upon  trying  to  better 
himself  in  London.  There,  still  a  boy,  he  entered  himself  as  a  student 
of  the  Royal  Academy;  and  in  1781  he  obtained  the  silver  medal,  and 
in  1784  the  gold  one,  which  entitled  him  to  three  years'  maintenanoe 
at  Rome.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1785 ;  in  1788  he  returned  to  London ; 
in  1800  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  academy ;  and  only  two  years 
afterwards,  a  very  short  interval,  he  was  elected  an  academician.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  sculptor  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  he  was 
employed  in  decorating  Buckingham  Palace.  He  was  afterwards 
sculptor  to  William  IV.  But  his  celebrity  had  passed  aWay,  and  he 
had  little  to  do  after  the  completion  of  his  great  public  monuments  in 
St.  Paul's  cathedraL  In  ^e  latter  years  of  his  life  he  depended  chiefly 
upon  a  pension  from  the  Royal  Academy.  He  died  February  21, 1889. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  had  eight  children  by  each  wife. 

Rossi  was  both  a  classical  and  a  monumental  sculptor,  and  his  style 
was  manly  and  vigorous,  especially  in  his  monumental  works,  but 
they  are  not  reftiarkable  for  any  refinement  either  of  sentiment  or 
execution.  Of  the  first  class  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — ^A 
Mercury  in  marble,  executed  in  Rome ;  a  recumbent  figure  of  Eve,  in 
marble;  Edwin  and  Eleanora;  Celadon  and  Amelia;  Musidora; 
Zephyrus  and  Aurora ;  and  Venus  and.  Cupid.  A  statue  of  Thomson 
the  poet  by  him  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  there  is  a 
large  colossal  statue  of  Britannia  on  the  Exchange  at  Liverpool.  His 
best  works  however,  and  those  by  which  he  is  and  will  be  known, 
are  the  following  moDuments  in  St  Paul's  cathedral :  —The  Marquis 
Comwallis,  in  the  nave ;  Captain  Faulkner  and  Lord  Heathfield,  in  the 
south  transept;  and  Captains  Mosse  and  Riou,  and  Lord  Rodney,  in 
the  north  transept.  The  principal  of  these  are  those  to  Lords  Com- 
wallis, Heathfield,  and  Rodney,  and  Captain  Faulkner;  all  of  which, 
except  the  second,  are  groups  of  three  or  more  figures  of  the  heroic 
size.  That  to  Lord  Comwallis  is  placed  opposite  to  Flaxman's  monu- 
ment to  Nelson,  and  is  in  a  similar  style  of  composition  and  on  a 
similar  scale :  it  is  a  pyramidal  group,  the  Marquis,  as  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  on  a  pedestal  forming  the  apex ;  below  are  three  allegorical 
figures — Britannia,  and  impersonations  of  the  Begareth  and  Ganges, 
MpresentiDg  the  British  empire  in  the  East.  The  sitting  male  figure 
or  Ghmges  has  much  grandeur  of  form.  Lord  Heathfield  is  a  single 
statue,  represented  in  his  regimentals :  on  the  pedestal  is  an  alto-rilievo 
of  Victory  descending  from  a  cabtellated  rock  to  crown  a  warrior  on 
the  sea-shore  with  laureL  Against  the  same  pier  is  the  monument  to 
Captain  Faulkner,  R.N.,  who  was  killed  on  board  the  Blanche  frigate 
in  1795 :  Neptune,  seated  on  a  rock,  is  in  the  act  of  catching  the 
naked  figure  of  a  dying  sailor;  Victory  is  about  to  crown  him  with  a 
laurel.  Lord  Rodney  s  monument  is  a  pyramid  group,  the  statue  of 
the  admiral  forming  the  apex ;  below  is  Fame  communicating  witii 
History.  As  will  be  seen,  he  depended  mainly  for  religious  sentiment 
and  poetic  effect  on  the  admixture  of  allegory  borrowed  from  dassical 
mythol<^  with  literal  fact^  which  was  so  favourite  a  practice  with  the 
sculptors  of  the  18th  and  early  part  of  the  present  oentury,  but  which 
appears  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  tne  requirements  of  monu- 
mental works  in  a  Christian  temple,  or  with  common-sense. 

ROSSI,  ROSSO  DE*,  or  IL  ROSSO,  called  in  France,  'Maitre  Roux,' 
a  celebrated  Florentine  painter,  was  bom  in  Florence  in  1496.  He 
studied  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  was  distioguished  for  the 
boldness  and  freedom  of  his  style.  He  executed  several  works  in 
various  cities  of  Italy,  but  his  paintings  are  not  numerous  in  Italy,  as 
he  passed  the  best  portion  of  his  career  from  about  1538  in  the  service 
of  Francis  L  at  Fontainebleau,  where  he  superintended  all  the  works 
of  the  palace,  with  a  princely  allowance,  and  a  house  in  Paris,  given  to 
him  by  Francis.  In  the  year  1541  however,  while  still  at  Fontaine- 
bleau, a  few  hundred  ducats  were  stolen  from  him,  and  he  accused  his 
friend  and  assistant  Francesco  Pellegrini  of  the  theft,  who  was  put  to 
the  torture  and  was  declared  to  be  innocent  Rosso's  sorrow  for  what 
had  happened,  and  the  taunts  of  Pellegrini  and  his  friends  together, 
annoyed  him  to  that  extent  that  he  poisoned  himself,  to  tiie  great 
astonishment  and  grief  of  Francis  and  his  own  pupils  and  assistants. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  called  II  Rosso  on  account  of  his  red  hidr :  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  large  and  handsome  person  and  general  accom- 
plishments and  acquirements.  Roeso  was  the  boldest  painter  that  had 
appeared  in  Italy  up  to  the  timo  of  Vasari  Very  few  of  his  works 
were  left  at  Fontainebleau ;  many  of  them  were  destroyed  by  his  suc- 
cessor PrimaUccio.  Many  of  his  works  have  been  engraved.  (Vasari, 
Vite  de  Pittorif  Ac;  Letters  Ptttoriche ;  D'Argenville,  Vies  des 
PeifUres.) 

♦ROSSINI,  GIOACCHINO,  the  greatest  dramatic  composer  of  the 


present  century,  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  February,  1792,  at  Pesaro,  a 
little  town  near  Bologna.  His  fieither  was  a  hom-player  in  the  orches- 
tras of  strolling  theatrical  companies,  and  his  mother  was  a  second- 
rate  actress  and  singer.  Toung  Rossioi  began  his  career  by  playing 
second  horn  to  his  father  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old,  and  thus 
gained  an  acquaintance  with  opera  music  and  opera  business.  Having 
a  beautiful  voice,  his  father  had  him  taught  singhig  by  an  eminent 
professor.  H«  sang  the  treble  parts  as  a  choir-boy  in  the  Bologna 
churches,  and  very  soon  became  an  excellent  singer  and  a  skilful 
accompanist;  The  bresking  of  his  voice  put  an  end  to  his  occupation 
as  a  chorister ;  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Lyceum  of  Bologna,  and  received  lesions  in  counterpoint  from  the 
learned  Padre  Mattel.  He  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  severe  duties 
imposed  on  him  by  his  master ;  his  temperament  was  too  ardent  and 
volatile  for  the  drudgery  of  double  counterpoiat,  fugues,  and  canons. 
Mattel,  having  told  his  pupils  one  day,  that  simple  counterpoint,  which 
they  had  been  hitherto  studying,  might  suffice  for  music  in  the  free 
style,  but  that  deeper  knowledge  was  necessary  for  the  composition  of 
ecclesiastical  works,  the  quick-witted  youth  instantly  caught  at  the 
remark :  "  Do  you  mean  to  say.  Padre,  that,  with  what  I  have  learned 
already,  I  could  write  operas  f "  *'  Why,  yes,"  was  the  answer.  **  Well^ 
then,"  rejoined  Rossini,  "  I  mean  to  write  operas :  and  I  don't  want 
any  more  lessons."  And  thus  ended  the  young  musician's  soholastio 
education.  But^  in  truth,  he  educated  himself,  and  was  indefatigable 
in  Ms  labour  of  self-instraction.  He  gave  his  days  and  nights  not 
only  to  the  great  composers  of  the  Italian  musical  stage,  but  to  the 
German  masters,  who  were  then  neither  appreciated  nor  understood 
in  Italy.  To  Mozart  he  especially  devoted  himself,  and  he  retains  to 
this  day  the  deepest  veneration  for  his  Olastrious  predecessor.  In 
this  way  he  made  himself  a  musician;  and  his  works  i&iow  his  mastery 
of  all  the  resources  of  art  which  are  necessary  for  that  branch  of  it 
to  which  he  applied  himself.  He  continued  this  process  of  self-tuition 
during  the  whole  of  Ms  career.  It  was  a  course  of  constant  progress ; 
a  progress  which  may  be  measured  by  comparing  his  first  great  work 
with  his  last— his  '  Tancredi'  with  his  *  Guillaimae  Tell' 

Before  the  beautiful  opera  which  made  him  at  once  famous,  be  had 
produced  several  juvenile  pieces,  which  obtained  some  degree  of 
success;  but  they  need  not  now  be  enumerated,  as  they  have  all 
passed  into  oblivion  except '  L'Inganno  Felice,'  performed  at  Venice  in 
1812.  This  opera  became  known  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy,  and 
we  once  (many  years  ago)  witnessed  its  representation  in  London.  It 
contains  some  beauties ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  feeble,  and  not  worthy 
of  preservation. 

'  Tancredi '  was  produced  at  Venice  in  1818.  No  work  of  geniua 
ever  excited  in  a  higher  degree  that  sensation  wM(di  the  Italians  so 
emphatically  designate  by  the  term  furore.  The  susceptible  Venetians 
were  enchanted  with  its  freshness  and  spirit,  its  noble  oMvalrous  tone, 
its  beautiful  melodies,  and  brilliant  yet  simple  aocompanimenta  The 
dilettanti  exclaimed  that  Cimarosa  had  come  back  to  the  world. 
Nothing  was  to  be  heard  in  the  saloons,  the  streets  and  public  walks, 
the  places  of  amusement^  nay,  even  the  courts  of  justice,  but  snatches 
of  airs  from  *  Tancredi.'  Its  renown  flew  over  all  Italy,  and  over  all 
Europe.  In  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  there  was  not  a 
musical  theatre,  great  or  small,  where  it  was  not  performed  and 
received  with  enthusiasm,  within  a  year  or  two  of  its  first  production; 
and  in  a  very  few  years  more  it  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  pursued 
its  triumphant  course  over  the  great  American  continent.  In  short, 
Rossiui,  with  Ms  '  Tancredi,'  spe^ily  made  Uie  conquest  of  the  whole 
world  of  music  This  work  indeed  raised  him  at  once  to  the  summit 
of  fame,  and  all  his  subsequent  labours  could  do  no  more  than  sustain 
Mm  at  the  same  elevation. 

RoBsim  now  produced  opera  after  opera  with  astonisMng  rapidity, 
but  he  was  not  for  some  time  able  again  to  reach  the  level  of 
'Tancredi.'  'L'ltaliana  in  Algieri,'  ' La  Pietra  di  Paragone,'  *  Deme- 
trio  e  Polibio,' '  II  Turoo  in  ItaJia,'  and  '  Aureliano  in  Palmira,'  were 
all  favourably  received  at  the  dififerent  theatres  wh^re  they  were 
brought  out,  but  none  of  them  has  kept  possession  of  the  stage. 
'  L'ltaliana  in  Algieri,'  and  '  II  Turco  in  Italia,'  were  performed  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre ;  and  the  former  was  revived  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  during  MademoiseUe  Alboni's  first  season  at  that  theatre ;  but 
neither  of  them  proved  attractive  in  England :  as  to  the  others,  they 
appesr  to  be  entirely  forgotten.  'Aureliano  in  Palmira '  was  success- 
ful at  first,  the  principal  character  having  been  performed  by  VellutI, 
then  in  the  height  of  his  popularity.  This  celebrated  singer,  who  was 
a  great  master  of  the  'florid'  style,  covered  his  airs  with  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  brilliant  embellishments,  that  Rossini  exclaimed,  "Non 
conosco  pih  la  mia  musica  "  {**  1  do  not  know  my  own  mu»ic  "),  and, 
it  is  said,  was  induced  by  this  circumstance  to  write  his  airs  with  all 
their  ornaments,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  spoiled  by  the  pre- 
sumption and  bad  taste  of  singers ;  though  his  expedient  has  not  been 
very  sucoeesful,  for  the  favourite  warblers  of  the  day  cannot  be 
restrained  from  embellishing  even  his  embellishments. 

In  the  year  1815  Rossini  was  appointed  musical  director  of  the 
great  theatre  of  San  Carlo  at  Naples ;  a  situation  wMcfa  he  held  for 
sevt-n  years.  The  first  opera  composed  by  him  for  Naples  was 
'Elisabetta  Regina  d'lnghUterra,'  which  had  great  success;  owing, 
it  would  seem,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  character  of  the  queen 
was  performed   by    Mademoiselle   Colbrand,    one    of  the  greatest 
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tngedians  and  riDgen  of  her  time,  who  was  then  in  the  highest 
&Tour  with  the  NeapNolitans ;  for  the  snoceas  of  the  opera  was  ahort- 
lived.  No  other  prima'donna  has  diatioguished  herself  in  it;  and 
indeed  it  is  now  almost  foi^otten.  Thu  lady  had  gained  a  large 
fortone  daring  her  brilliant  career,  and  Koasini  married  her  before  the 
tsnnination  of  his  engagement  at  Naples  This  engagement  did  not 
jureclude  him  from  producing  operas  at  other  places ;  and  accordingly 
two  pieces,  '  Torraldo  e  Dorliska,*  and  '  II  Bcurbiere  di  Siyiglia,'  were 
brought  out  by  him,  in  1816,  at  Rome.  The  first  made  no  im|>res6ion; 
the  second  is  the  most  popular  and  the  most  charming  of  all  his  works. 
The  drama,  founded  on  the  well-known  comedy  of  Beaumarchaii,  had 
already  been  dothed  with  beautiful  music  by  the  celebrated  Paisiello; 
[Paibisllo,  G.]  and  Rossini's  adoption  of  the  same  subject  was  regarded 
as  a  piece  of  no  small  audacity.  Under  this  prepossession  the  Roman 
audience,  the  first  nighty  treated  the  new  opera  harshly,  and  would 
scarcely  hear  it  to  an  end.  On  a  second  hearing  howeyer  they  reTcrsed 
their  hasty  judgment,  and  did  j  ustioe  to  the  beauties  of  the  piece.  It  flew 
oTcr  all  Europe,  and  was  received,  as  'Tancredi'  had  been,  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm.  For  forty  years  it  has  enjoyed  a  success  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  annals  of  the  Opera.  It  has  been  performed  numberless 
times  in  every  European  language,  and  in  every  musical  theatre,  great 
and  small,  in  the  world ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  found  to  be  as  fresh,  as 
delightful,  and  as  attractive  as  ever. 

In  the  following  year,  181 7»  'La  Cenerentola'  was  produced  at 
Rome,  and '  La  Gazza  Ladra '  at  Milan.  The  former,  as  a  whole,  does 
not  hold  a  very  high  place  among  the  authot^s  worka  The  dramatist 
has  spoiled  the  piet^  nursery  tale  of  Cinderella,  by  divesting  it  of  all 
its  fiuiciful  fairy  machinery ;  and  the  heroine's  part,  being  for  a  low 
mezao4opiano  voice^  seldom  finds  a  fitting  repreeentativeu  But  there 
are  highly  comic  scenes  and  pretty  things  in  the  music,  so  that  this 
opera,  when  well-acted  and  sung,  still  continues  to  please.  The 
'  Gasaa  Ladra'  (founded  on  the  interesting  tale  of  the '  Maid  and  the 
Magpie ')  haa  always  been  one  of  Rossini's  most  fiivourite  pieces. 

From  this  time  to  the  termination  of  Rossini's  engagement  at  Naples 
in  1823,  were  composed  his  principal  operas  for  that  city.  Passing  over 
some  minor  pieces  which  have  fallen  into  oblirion,  they  were  *  Otello,' 
'  Moe&  in  Egitto,'  *  La  Donna  del  Lago,' '  Maometto  Secondo,'  and  *  Zel- 
mira.'  '  Otollo '  notwithstanding  the  wretched  way  in  which  Shakspere 
IB  mangled  by  the  Italian  playwright^  has  high  merit  as  a  musical  work ; 
and,  with  two  great  performers  in  the  characters  of  Othello  and  Desde- 
mona,  never  faUs  to  succeed  even  in  England.  In '  Mosd  in  £^tto'  there 
is  probably  more  real  grandeur  than  in  any  of  Rossini's  other  produc- 
tions; the  fetmous  prayer  of  the  Hebrews  when  about  to  effect  the 
miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  a  sublime  inspiration  of  genius. 
This  opera  has  always  produced  a  great  effect,  not  only  in  its  original 
form  but  in  Ftench  and  German  versions^  and  it  has  also  been  received 
with  favour  in  England,  though,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of 
Scriptural  subjects  on  our  stsge,  it  was  performed  under  the  title 
of  *  Pietro  TEremito,'  and  more  recently  (at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera) 
under  that  of  'Zorah;'  both  transformations  being  equally  absurd 
and  preposterous.  '  La  Donna  del  Lago '  was  at  first  unsuccessful ; 
but  the  merits  of  this  splendid  opera  were  soon  recognised,  and  it 
stiU  keeps  possession  of  the  stage.  'Maometto  Secondo,'  also  failed 
at  firs^  and  likewise  when  it  was  reproduced  three  years  afterwards 
at  Venice.  But  a  French  version  of  it  under  the  title  of '  Le  Siege 
de  Corinthe,'  waa  vrell  received  at  Paris  in  1826;  and  in  this  form, 
but  with  Italian  words,  it  has  been  repeatedly  performed  both  at 
Paris  and  London,  under  the  title  of '  L* Assedio  di  Corinto.'  *  Zelmira ' 
was  another  failure^  though  it  contains  some  of  Rossini's  finest  musio^ 
the  libretto  being  contemptibly  silly. 

In  1828  Rossini  left  ItiJy,and  remained  for  many  yean  absent  from 
his  native  country.  The  last  opera  composed  by  him  before  his 
departure  was  '  Semiramide,'  which,  in  that  year,  was  produced  at 
Venice.  This  is  the  most  gorgeous  of  his  works.  Its  pomp  and 
splendour  are  somewhat  ponderous,  though  highly  imposing,  and  the 
strength  of  the  orchestral  accompaniments  is  carried  to  an  overpower- 
ing excess.  But  it  has  much  real  grandeur,  and  the  character  of  the 
Assyrian  queen  in  the  hands  of  a  great  tragedian,  such  as  Pasta  or 
Qrisi,  hss  never  failed  to  make  a  strong  impression. 

After  a  brief  stay  in  Paris,  Rossini  arrived  in  London  in  1824,  in 
consequence  of  an  engagement  at  the  Italian  Opera,  whereby  he  was 
to  be  the  musical  director,  and  to  produce  a  new  opera  composed  for 
the  theatre.  Madame  Colbrand  Rossini  (whom  he  had  married  before 
leaving  Naples)  was  idso  engaged  as  prima  donna.  Immense  curiosity 
was  excited  by  the  arrival  of  the  far-famed  maestro.  But '  Zelmira,' 
the  opera  which  began  the  season,  did  not  please ;  and  Madame  Rossini 
was  so  coldly  received  that  she  did  not  re-appear.  The  season  was 
attended  with  enormous  loss,  and  Rossini  abruptly  quitted  England 
without  having  fulfilled  his  engagement  to  compose  an  opera.  If 
however  his  engagement  was  disastrous  to  the  theatre,  his  sojourn  in 
London  vras  profitable  to  himself.  He  was  the  lion  of  the  day ;  and 
his  manners  and  talents  as  an  accomplished  idnger  *  de  soddt^'  com- 
pleted the  popularity  in  the  fashionable  world  which  his  music  had 
gainecL  The  aristocracy  loaded  him  with  attentions,  and  -paid  him 
richly  for  accepting  their  invitations.  Two  subsoription-coiieerts  for 
his  bsnefit  were  got  up  at  Almacks* ;  the  admission  to  both  waa 
two  guineas ;  and,  as  if  this  wsto  not  sufficient  to  render  tham  exdu*^ 
live,  the  tickets  were  limited  to  persons  approved  by  a  committM 


of  lady-patronesses.  The  concerts  were  of  the  most  trivial  kind,  but 
the  fashionable  crowd  could  boast  that  they  had  heaid  the  fkmous 
maestro  himself  sing  a  couple  of  comic  songs.  A  popular  idol  is  always 
subject  to  hostility  and  detraction.  Many  stories  were  industriously 
circulated  of  Rossini's  arrogant  and  presumptuous  behaviour  even  in 
the  presence  of  royalty.  They  were  effectually  refuted  at  the  time^ 
and  indeed  were  quite  inconsistent  with  his  general  deportment,  which 
has  always  been  that  of  a  well-bred  gentleman  and  man  of  the  world. 
The  absurd  homage  he  received  from  tiie  faddonable  world  waa  no 
fault  of  his,  but  of  those  who  paid  it; 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Rosshii  became  manager  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
to  which  office  be  was  appointed  by  the  Vicomte  de  Rochefoucauld, 
the  mimster  of  the  royal  household ;  and  he  held  it  till  the  revolution 
of  1880.  His  indolence  and  want  of  administrative  capacity  made  him 
quite  unfit  for  the  situation,  and  the  theatre  during  his  regime  fell 
from  a  prosperous  state  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  neglected  his  art 
as  much  as  his  business;  He  composed  a  little  opera  for  the  coronation 
of  Charles  X.,  called  *  II  Viaggio  a  Reims ;'  and,  when  it  had  served 
its  temporary  purpose,  he  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  music  in 
the  concoction  of  another  opera,  on  a  totally  different  subject,  called 
*  II  Conte  Ory ; '  a  worthless  piece  in  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  though, 
on  account  of  its  light  and  pretty  music,  it  is  still  occasionally  per- 
formed. He  adapted  his  old  opera,  *  Maometto  Secondo,'  to  the  French 
stage  under  the  title  of '  Le  Si&ge  de  Corinthe,' as  has  been  already 
mentioned ;  and  he  did  the  same  thing  with  his  *  Mosd  in  Egitto,' 
which  was  performed  under  the  title  of  'Molse.'  These  were  the 
whole  of  his  labours  from  1824  to  1829,  when  he  produced  his  last 
and  greatest  opera,  'GuillaumeTell;'  a  work  ao  original,  so  unlike 
aoything  he  had  ever  done  before,  that  it  seemed  the  production  of  a 
different  author.  We  recognise  Rossini's  graceful  Italian  melody;  but 
in  depth  and  solidity  of  style,  richness  of  harmony,  and  variety  of 
orchestral  effects,  'Guillaume  Tell'  emulates  the  grcateat  masterpieces 
of  the  German  school  This  opera  however  has  not  had  all  the  success 
which  it  deserves.  The  drama  is  ill-constructed  and  without  interest^ 
so  that  the  audience  become  weary,  notwithstanding  the  beauties  oi 
the  music.  Hence  it  happens  that^  while  the  airs  and  concerted  pieces 
of 'GuiUanme  Tell'  are  performed  at  every  concert,  and  found  on 
every  lady's  pianoforte,  it  is  seldom  represented  on  the  stage. 

With  this  opera,  at  the  age  of  aeven-and-thirty,  Rossini  closed  his 
career.  His  doing  so  was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  resolution.  To 
his  friends,  who  pressed  him  to  resume  his  pen,  he  was  wont  to  say, 
^  An  additional  success  would  add  nothing  to  my  &me ;  a  failure  would 
injure  it :  I  have  no  need  of  the  one^  and  I  do  not  choose  to  expose 
myself  to  the  other."  And  to  this  determination  he  has  adhered ;  for 
the  composition  of  his  pretty  and  popular,  but  alight  *  Stabat  Mater,* 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  departure  from  it 

By  the  revolution  of  1880  Rossini  was  deprived  of  the  management 
of  the  Italian  Opera,  and  of  his  places  of  superintendant  of  his  migesty's 
music,  and  inspector-general  of  singing  in  France— two  lucrative  sine- 
cures, which  he  held  under  government.  He  continued  nevertheless 
to  reside  in  Paris,  occupied  in  claiming  compensation  for  the  losses  he 
had  sustained,  in  which  to  some  extent  he  succeeded.  During  this 
time  he  lived  in  a  miaerable  lodging  in  the  purlieus  of  the  theatre^ 
pretending  that  the  utmost  parsimony  was  necessary  from  the  loss  of 
his  income.  Nobody  was  duped  by  this  piece  of  comedy,  as  his  opulent 
circumstanceawere  well  known.  Inl886  he  returned  to  Italy,  intending 
merely  to  visit  his  property  there ;  but  he  prolonged  his  stay,  and  at 
length  resolved  to  fix  his  permanent  residence  in  lus  native  countiy. 

Since  that  time,  we  believe,  Rossini  haa  lived  constantly  in  Bologna 
or  its  neighbourhood  tiU  1855,  when  he  returned  to  Puis,  where 
he  still  remains.  For  more  than  thirty  years  his  life,  though  he  is 
now  only  sixty-five^  has  been  a  blank,  spent  in  self-indulgence  and 
indolence ;  his  habits  of  this  kind  having  been  increased  latterly  by 
infirm  health.  He  is  described  as  being  still  lively,  kmd,  and  good- 
humoured  ;  but  he  takes  little  interest  in  his  old  pursuits,  and,  it  is  said, 
since  his  return  to  Paris,  has  never  been  within  the  doors  of  a  theatre. 

ROSTOPCHIN  or  RASTOPCHIN,  COUNT  FEDOR  VASILE- 
VICH,  a  Russian  nobleman  whose  name  will  be  always  associated  with 
one  of  the  most  striking  events  of  modem  historr,  was  bom  on  the  12th 
of  March  1765,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  his  '  Memoirs  vmtten  in  ten 
minutes.'  The  family  of  Rostopohin  which  established  itself  in  Russia* 
about  three  hundred  years  before  is  of  Tartar  origin  and  descended  in 
a  direct  line  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Genghis  Khan.  Fedor,  after 
completing  his  education  by  a  tour  in  Europe,  became  officer  of  the 
guaids  and  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  but 
attached  himself  to  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  with  whom  he  became  a 
favourite,  from  his  salliea  of  somewhat  eccentric  humour.  When  the 
Grand-Duke  became  Emperor,  Rostopchin  rose  to  be  adjutant-general, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  director-general  of  the  post,  and  was 
made  a  count,  but  he  loat  fiivour  before  the  dose  of  the  Emperor^s 
reign  from  opposing  the  alliance  with  France,  was  dismissed  from  hia 
officea  and  was  absent  from  St  Petersburg  in  disgrace  at  the  time  of  the 
sudden  termination  of  Paul's  career.  Under  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Rostopchin  became  Grand-Chamberlain  and  was  appointed  General- 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  city  and  government  of  Moscow,  and  he 
held  that  post  at  the  time  when  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned 
towards  Moscow,  on  the  French  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812.  It  waa 
under  his  government  that  Moscow  was  burned. 
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In  Napoleon's  bulletins  Rostopchin  was  denounced  as  having 
kindled  the  conflagration  by  means  of  three  hundred  incendiaries  who 
set  fire  to  the  city  in  five  hundred  places  at  once,  and  it  was  stated 
that  some  hundreds  of  these  incendiaries  were  taken  and  shot  In 
some  French  historians  there  are  numerous  details  of  the  events 
chiefly  however  taken  from  or  founded  on  the  bulletins.  The  belief 
was  for  years  unquestioned  and  uncontradicted  in  France.  At  length 
in  1823  Rostopchin  who  had  resided  in  Paris  since  1817  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  '  La  Vdrit^  sur  I'incendie  de  Mobcou  *  ('  The  Truth 
on  ttie  conflagration  of  Moscow  ').  ''  Ten  years  have  elapsed/'  he  com- 
mences, ''  since  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  and  I  am  stUl  pointed 
out  to  history  and  posterity  as  the  author  of  an  event  which  according 
to  the  received  opinion  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
Napoleon's  army,  of  his  consequent  fall,  the  preservation  of  Russia, 
and  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  Cert^dnly  there  is  something  to  be 
proud  of  in  such  splendid  claims  as  these,  but  having  never  usurped 
anybody's  rights  and  being  tired  of  hearing  the  same  fable  constantly 
repeated  I  am  going  to  muie  known  the  truth  which  alone  ought  to 
dictate  history."  ..."  It  would  be  unreasonable,"  he  afterwards  says, 
"  not  to  believe  me,  since  I  give  up  the  finest  part  in  the  drama  of  our 
times,  and  pull  down  the  edifice  of  my  own  celebrity."  The  gist  of 
his  statements  ia,  that  the  fire  was  not  produced  by  a  preconcerted 
plan,  but  by  the  patriotism  of  some  isolated  Russians,  and  the  negli- 
gence and  violence  of  the  French  soldiers,  who  acted  in  the  spirit 
which  was  shown  by  Napoleon's  acknowledged  attempt  to  blow  up  the 
Kremlin.  "The  principal  feature  in  the  Russian  character,"  says 
Rostopchin,  "is  disinterestedness  and  propensity  to  destroy  rather 
than  give  up  to  an  antagonist — to  terminate  a  dispute  with  the  words, 
*  Then  nobody  shall  have  it'  In  the  frequent  conversations  that  I 
had  with  the  shopkeepers,  the  artisans,  and  the  lower  classes  of 
Moscow,  I  often  heard  them  say,  when  they  expressed  their  fears  that 
the  city  would  fall  into  the  enemy's  hand,  '  We  ought  to  bum  it 
rather.'  When  I  was  staying  at  the  head-quartcrs  of  Prince  Kntuzov, 
I  saw  many  persons  escaped  from  Moscow  after  the  conflagration  who 
boasted  that  they  had  set  their  houses  on  fire."  It  is  singular  that 
when  speaking  on  this  head  the  Count  does  not  advert  to  his  own 
destruction  of  his  country-seat  at  the  village  of  Voronov  on  the  Kaluga 
road— a  fact  which  admits  of  no  doubt,  for  the  French  on  arriving 
there  found  a  manifesto  addressed  to  them  in  French,  which  was  made 
public  at  the  time,  and  is  reprinted  in  the  collection  of  Roatopchin's 
writings.  "  During  eight  years,"  the  manifesto  ran,  "  I  have  been 
embellishing  this  estate,  and  I  have  lived  here  in  happiness  in  the 
bosom  of  my  family.  The  inhabitants  of  this  village,  1720  in  number, 
quit  it  at  your  approach,  and  I  myself  set  fire  to  the  house  that  it  may 
not  be  polluted  by  your  presence.  Frenchmen  1  I  abandoned  to  you 
my  two  houses  in  Moscow,  with  furniture  in  them  to  the  value  of  half 
a  million  rubles — here  you  will  find  nothing  but  ashes."  Rostopchin 
concludes  his  pamphlet^  which  is  dated  from  Paris,  March  6th,  1828, 
with  the  words,  "I  have  told  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  trutii," 
avoiding,  it  will  be  observed,  to  assert  that  he  had  told  '*  the  whole 
truth."  "  His  tardy  denial,"  remarks  the  writer  in  the  '  Biographie 
Universelle,'  ^  bears  no  character  of  truth  about  it,  and  has  convinced 
no  one."  Such  indeed  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  in  France;  but 
as  Rostopchin's  assertions  are  against  the  interest  of  his  own  reputa- 
tion, as  they  come  into  collision  with  no  established  fact^  and  as  he  had 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  honour  though  a  man  of  eccentricity,  there 
seems  no  sufficient  reason  to  reject  his  testimony,  and  it  will  probably 
be  accepted  by  future  historians  unless  some  evidence  to  the  contrary 
come  to  the  light  which  is  at  present  unknown.  It  is  an  important 
historical  point,  of  more  consequence  than  the  part  that  Rostopchin 
took  in  the  matter,  that  the  conflagration  was  not  the  great  national 
act  that  Byron  represented  it : — 

«*  To  this  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match. 
To  this  the  peasant  gave  liis  cottage  thatch, 
To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store, 
The  prince  his  hall — and  Moscow  was  no  more  I  *' 

In  the  series  of  Rostopchin's  proclamatioDs  to  the  peasantry  of  his 
government,  the  last  commences  in  a  strange  mixture  of  coarse  humour 
and  fierce  patriotism,  which  seems  to  have  been  natural  to  hinL  *'  The 
enemy  of  the  human  race,  Qod's  bcouj^  for  oar  sins,  the  devil's 
manure,  the  wicked  Frenchman,  has  got  into  Moscow,  and  has  given  it 
to  sword  and  flame."  Whatever  might  be  the  patriotism  of  indi- 
viduals, it  was  evidently  thought  expedient  to  inculcate  the  belief  in 
the  masses  that  the  conflagration  was  the  work  of  the  Frenoh. 

In  taking  this  notice  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  history  of  1812,  some 
of  Rostopchin's  biography  has  been  anticipated.  His  governorship  of 
Moscow  ceased  in  1814,  and  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  Alexander 
to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  In  1817  he  came  to  Paris,  where  he  lived 
for  some  time  at  what  had  formerly  been  the  reaidenoe  of  Marshal 
Key,  Prince  of  the  Moekwa,  and  while  he  waa  at  that  dty  in  1819  his 
daughter  Sophia  was  married  to  Count  Eugene  de  S^gur,  grandson  of 
the  count  of  that  name  who  had  been  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg, 
and  nephew  of  the  Count  Philippe,  who  wrote  tibe  fiamous  history  of 
the  invasion  of  Russia.  Rostopchin  finally  ratomed  to  RosBia,  and 
died  at  Moscow  on  the  12th  of  Febmaiy  1826. 

A  volume  of  Rostopchin's  collected  writings  was  published  at  Stb 
Petei-sburg  in  1858  in  Smurdin's  '  Polnoe  Sobranie  Sochineny  Russkikh 
Avtorov'  (*  Complete  Collection  of  the  works  of  Russian  Autbom') ; 


they  are  chiefly  connected  with  the  events  of  his  life,  and  derive  most  of 
their  interest  from  that  circumstance.  A  vein  of  flippancy  runs  through 
the  French  part  of  his  writings,  and  a  vein  of  coarseness  through  the 
Russian.  His  daughter-in-law,  Countess  Elena  Rostopchin,  by  birth 
of  the  family  of  Sushkov,  is  a  Russian  poetess  of  some  reputation. 

ROTHSCHILD,  MEYER  ANSELM,  the  founder  of  the  wealth  and 
influence  of  the  great  commercial  family  of  the  Rothschilds,  was 
bom  at  Frankfurt-am-Main  about  the  year  1750.  He  was  originally 
intended  for  the  Jewish  priesthood,  but  was  placed  in  a  counting- 
house  at  Hanover.  He  returned  to  Frankfurt^  married,  and  com- 
menced business  in  a  small  way  as  an  exchange  broker  and  banker. 
Hia  ability  and  industry  procured  him  the  office  of  banker  to  William, 
Landgrave  (afterwards  Elector)  of  Hesse.  During  the  time  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  had  undisputed  possession  of  Qermany,  the  land* 
grave's  prirate  fortune  was  saved  by  the  shrewdness  of  hia  banker. 
Meyer  Rothschild  died  in  1812,  leaving  to  his  five  sons  a  large  fortune, 
boimdless  credit,  and  an  unimpeachable  character.  Of  these  the  eldest, 
Anselm,  settled  at  Frankfurt,  Solomon  at  Vienna,  Nathan  Meyer,  the 
third,  in  London,  Charles  at  Naples,  and  James  at  Paris.  They 
remained  united,  in  accordance  with  their  father's  advice,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  for  nearly  half  a  century  they  have  taken  the 
leading  part  in  all  the  financial  affiurs  of  England,  France,  Austria^ 
and  most  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  rise  of  the  Rothschilds* 
fortunes  dates  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1808,  when 
the  resources  of  Nathan  Rothsohild  for  making  the  necessary  remit* 
tanoes  to  the  British  army  in  that  country  were  first  brought  into  full 
play.  He  had  come  to  Bhigland  in  1800,  and  had  acted  as  his  father's 
agent  in  the  purchase  of  Manchester  goods  for  the  Continent^  and  shortly 
afterwards  through  his  father  he  bad  large  sums  entmsted  to  him  for 
the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  for  other  Qerman  prinoes^  and  these 
he  employed  with  such  great  judgment  that  his  means  began  rapidly 
to  increase.  His  finandai  transactions  pervaded  the  whole  Continent^ 
and  he  came  to  be  consulted  upon  almost  every  speculation  and  under- 
taking. His  brothers  looked  to  his  judgment  on  all  matters  of  a 
pecuniary  character.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  introducer 
of  foreign  loans  into  this  country ;  for  though  such  securities  had 
been  dealt  in  before,  yet  the  dividends  being  payable  abroad,  and 
subject  to  a  constant  fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  had  made 
them  too  inoonvenient  an  investment  for  the  multitude.  It  is  said 
that  such  was  Mr.  Rothschild's  judgment  and  good  management  that 
not  one  of  those  with  whom  he  entered  into  contracts  ever  fiailed  in 
their  engagements.  His  loan  contracts  however  were  not  always  suo- 
cessful  m  the  first  instance;  for  example,  he  is  said  to  have  lost 
500,0002.  by  Lord  Bexley's  loan  or  funding  of  Exchequer  Bills;  the 
vast  resources  at  his  command  however  enabled  him  to  bear  these  and 
all  other  losses,  which  would  have  sunk  a  house  of  less  gigantic  means. 
To  such  a  height  however  did  he  carry  his  reputation  for  loan  opera- 
tions that  it  became  almost  a  matter  of  rivalry  between  diffex^ent  states 
which  should  obtain  his  co-operation.  He  always  avoided  entering 
into  any  money  contracts  with  Spain  or  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
America ;  he  also  refused  to  connect  himself  with  the  various  Joint- 
stock  Companies  of  the  day,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Alliance 
Insurance  Company,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  took  a  leading  part. 
He  was  distinguished  alike  by  his  accuracy  and  oorreotness  in  ZQatters 
of  business  and  his  liberality  of  dealing  with  all  who  were  brought  into 
the  sphere  of  his  monetary  negociations,  and  by  his  private  and  per- 
sonal charities,  which  he  ^tributed  on  a  large  scale,  more  especially 
among  the  poor  of  his  own  religion.  He  received  letters  patent  of 
denization  in  England  in  1804,  and  in  1822  was  advanced  by  letters 
Imperial,  dated  Vienna,  September  29, 1822,  to  the  dignity  of  a  Baron 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  This  title  however  he  never  assumed,  and 
was  justly  more  proud  of  his  high  commercial  and  untitled  name.  He 
died  at  Frankfurt,  July  28, 1886,  leaving  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Levi  Cohen,  a  London  merchant,  tSiree  daughters  and  four  sons. 
Of  the  former,  two  are  married  to  their  cousins,  and  the  third  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Henry  Fits  Roy,  M.P.  His  eldest  son,  the  Baron 
Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild,  has  been  elected  on  four  dififerent 
occasions  to  represent  the  city  of  London,  but  has  never  taken  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  because  as  a  Jew  he  cannot  conscien- 
tiously take  the  oaths  *  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.'  Hi9  second 
son,  Anthony,  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1846.    [Set  Supflbxbnt.] 

ROTTECK,  KARL  WENCESLAUS  RODECKER  VON,  was  bom 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1775,  at  Freiburg-im-Brei^gau,  which  now  belongs 
to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  but  at  that  time  was  subject  to  the 
House  of  Austria.  His  father,  Anton  Rodecker,  was  ennobled  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph  IL  under  the  name  Rodecker  von  Rotteok,  on  account 
of  the  eminent  services  which  he  had  done  to  his  country  and  the 
emperor  as  perpetual^dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  in  the  University  of 
Freiburg,  and  as  one  of  the  councillors  in  the  board  of  administration 
of  Austrian  Suabia.  His  mother,  Charlotte  Poirot  d'Ogeron,  a  native 
of  Remiremont  in  Lorraine,  is  described  as  a  lady  of  rare  virtue  and 
attainments.  Earl  von  Rotteck  received  a  very  careful  education,  and 
as  early  as  1790  was  admitted  a  student  in  the  faculty  of  law  in  the 
university  of  his  native  town.  He  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law  in  1797,  yet  he  always  preferred  hirtcry  to  law,  and  in  1798  was 
appointed  professor  of  history  at  Freiburg. 

Although  he  did  not  appear  as  a  writer  before.  1811,  except  as  the 
author  of  a  few  minor  productions,  he  nevertheless  devoted  all  his 
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ipftre  time  towards  the  •ooomplishment  of  a  great  hutorical  work, 
whioh  secured  him  a  high  rank  among  the  historians  of  Europe.  Of 
his '  Allgemeine  WeltgeMhichte,'  {*  Universal  History/)  the  first  volume 
was  pabliahed  in  1811,  but  it  was  only  finished  in  1827.  Germany 
having  recovered  its  independence  through  the  treaties  of  1814  and 
1815,  and  poUtieal  Uberty  having  been  promiMd  to  the  inhabitants, 
Rotteck  made  the  oonetitutional  law  of  (Germany  an  object  of  his  psr- 
ticular  attention;  and  desiring  to  propagate  hia  ideaa,  gave  up  the 
diair  of  lustory,  and  petitioned  for  that  of  politics  and  the  law  of 
nations  in  the  same  muverBity»  which  he  obtained  in  1818.  On  those 
subjects  he  published  a  great  number  of  worka  and  memoirs  as  well  as 
articles  in  the  leading  liberal  periodicals  in  Germany,  and  the  princes 
of  Gennany  being  thai  active  in  checking  the  rising  liberal  spirit  of 
the  nation,  he  obtained  great  popularity.  In  1819  he  was  chosen  by 
his  university  as  their  representative  in  the  first  chamber  of  the  States 
of  Baden.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  *  Ideen  uber  Landstande/ 
{*  Ideas  on  Representative  Bodies/)  a  work  distinguished  by  great  histo- 
rical leanung,  liberal  views,  and  that  lucid  and  attractive  style  for 
which  he  is  remarkable  among  the  German  historians  and  publicists. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  wrote  a  work  on  standing  armies,  the  danger 
of  which  he  endeavoured  to  show,  and  a  history  of  the  transactions  of 
the  States  of  Baden,  which  were  well  received  by  the  people,  but 
made  him  many  enemies  among  the  friends  of  the  old  state  of  things. 

Thusy  lecturing  in  the  university,  propagating  his  liberal  views 
through  countless  minor  productions,  and  representing  Freiburg  in  the 
states,  he  continued  till  1830.  The  outbreak  of  the  ^nch  revolution 
in  1830  gave  frosh  vigour  to  his  activity ;  he  became  the  leading  spirit 
of  the  best  among  the  liberal  periodicids  of  Germany,  several  of  which 
were  founded  by  him ;  and  giving  up  his  seat  in  the  first  chamber  of 
the  states  as  member  for  the  university,  he  accepted  the  membership 
for  the  dty  of  Freiburg,  which  placed  him  in  the  second  chamber, 
among  the  representatives  of  the  peopl&  At  the  bead  of  those 
mem&rs  who  by  their  unremitting  zeal  in  developing  political  freedom 
in  Baden  set  an  example  to  all  Germany,  Rotteck  was  exposed  to 
slander,  and  at  last  violent  attacks.  As  soon  as  the  fear  of  France  had 
subsided,  the  German  government  took  courage  to  punish  those  who 
had  given  offence.  In  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  Diet  in 
1832,  the  Baden  government  forbade  Rotteck  to  lecture  in  the 
University  of  Freibui^,  and  he  was  declared  to  have  forfeited,  for  five 
years,  the  right  of  editing  sny  newspaper.  Gkrmany  now  looked  upon 
him  as  a  political  martyr,  and  firom  its  most  distant  provinces  he 
received  addresses  and  presents.  His  native  city  elected  him  mayor, 
but  the  government  refused  to  give  their  sanction :  they  likewise  tried 
to  exclude  him  firom  the  second  chamber  of  the  states,  and  to  prevent 
his  re-election ;  but  there  they  failed,  and  from  1830  to  1840  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  Freiburg  without  any  interruption.  In  1840  the 
Baden  government  re-admitted  him  as  a  lecturw  at  Freiburg,  but  it 
was  too  late :  after  a  severe  illness,  rendered  worse  by  the  monl  suffer- 
ings he  had  been  exposed  to,  Rotteck  died  on  the  26th  of  November, 
1840L    His  death  was  mourned  as  a  public  calamity  in  all  Germany. 

The  principal  work  of  Rotteck  is  his  *  AUgemeine  Weltgeschichte ' 
mentioned  above^  which  extends  from  the  commencement  of  authentic 
history  to  1815.  It  met  with  such  success  that  a  fifteenth  edition  was 
called  for,  and  published  in  184M5,  in  11  vol&  8va,  with  a  continua- 
tion to  1840,  by  K.  H.  Hermes^  Brunswick.  Of  these  eleven  volumes, 
nine  are  the  woric  of  Rotteck,  and  the  two  last  the  continuation  of 
Hermes.  Ko  general  history  ever  enjoyed  such  popularity  as  this 
splendid  production  of  Rotteck ;  in  Germany  it  is  m  the  hands  of 
almost  every  educated  family ;  its  fame  soon  spread  over  Europe  and 
America;  and  it  was  consequently  translated  into  most  of  the 
European  languagea  The  English  translation  by  T.  Jones,  Philadel* 
phia,  four  vols.  8vo,  1840-42,  2nd  edition,  London,  1842,  is  however 
only  a  translation  of  an  extract  of  the  'General  History,'  which 
Rotteck  published  under  the  title  '  Auszug  aus  der  Weltgeschichte,' 
Freiburg^  1831,  fta  4  vols.  8va  Contrary  to  the  practice  of  most 
German  historians,  Rotteck  simply  relates  history,  indulging  neither 
in  critical  investigs^on  of  trifles,  nor  in  metaphysical  contemplation 
of  the  broad  facts  of  human  deeds.  But  the  whole  is  represented 
fh)m  a  liberal  point  of  view,  and  enlivened  by  sound  reflections  on  the 
origin  of  freedom  and  slavery,  and  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fieill  of 
nations.  The  style  of  Rotteck  is  dear  and  attractive,  but  sometimes 
a  little  rhetorical ;  the  logical  order  is  never  interrupted ;  and  every 
page  shows  that  the  auiJior  possessed  that  rare  taste  and  that  discre- 
tion which  enable  a  man  to  distinguish  between  trifles  and  important 
facta,  and  to  give  neither  too  much  nor  too  little.  The  reader  who 
wishes  to  obtain  a  strong  impression  of  the  peculisr  merit  of  this 
worl^  as  the  production  of  a  German  historian,  need  only  compare  it 
with  Hammer^s  far-famed  History  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Among 
the  other  works  of  Rotteck  we  mention  '  Kleinere  Schriften'  ('  Minor 
Works  *),  5  vols.  Svo,  1829-85,  which  contain  a  great  number  of  valuable 
memoirs^  essays,  letters,  ftc,  on  various,  mostly  historical  subjects ; 
'Lehrbueh  des  Vemunftreohts  und  der  Staatswissenschaften'  ('Doc- 
trine of  Law  as  a  Meftaphydeal  Science,  and  of  Public  and  Constitu- 
tional Law'),  4  vols.  8vo,  1829,  ftc. ;  ' Staatsrecht  der  Constitutionellen 
Monarchie'  ('  The  Public  Law  of  Constitutional  Monarchies'),  3  vols.  8vo, 
1824,  ke.  Rotteck  was  the  co-editor,  with  Welcker,  of  the  excellent 
*  Staats  Lexicon/  &&  {*  Political  Dictionaiy  *).  Dr.  Hermann'Rotteck, 
tha  son  of  the  historian,  published  'Rotteck's  Nadigelassene  Schriften' 


('Posthumous  Works'),  F^iburg,  5  vols.  8vo,  1841-48,  which  contwn 
also  most  of  the  'Minor  Works'  mentioned  above. 

(The  Lite  of  Rotteck  by  his  Son,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Naeh' 
geUuaene  Schriften ;  Batteck! a  Ehrentempelf  Freiburg,  1842;  Converaa- 
tiotu-Lexicon  Supplement,) 

ROTTENHAMER,  or  ROTHENAMER,  JOHANN,  wa«  bom  at 
Munich  in  1564,  and  received  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  painting 
from  an  obscure  artist  named  Donhaur  or  Donower.  Early  in  life  he 
went  to  Rome^  and  became  known  for  small  historical  compositions 
painted  on  copper  in  a  style  of  most  minute  finishing.  Emboldened 
by  success,  he  undertook  to  paint  for  one  of  the  churohes  of  Rome  a 
large  altar-piece,  representing  several  saints  and  a  glory  of  angels,  a 
work  which,  when  completed,  excited  astonishment  at  the  extent  and 
versatility  of  his  talenta  This  work  he  afterwards  repeated  for  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Mantua.  He  visited  Venice,  and  studied 
the  colouring  of  Tintoretto,  whose  style  ho  imitated  with  great 
exactness.  Whilst  at  Venice,  he  painted  some  pictures  for  the  public 
edifices,  two  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Lanzi,  namely,  a  Santa 
Cristina  at  the  Inourabili,  and  an  Annunciation  at  San  Bartolommeo ; 
but  that  writer  speaks  in  slighting  terms  of  these  works,  and  generally 
so  of  the  talent  of  the  painter.  During  his  stay  in  Italy,  which  lasted 
several  years^  he  was  patronised  by  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Milan,  for 
whom  he  painted,  amongst  numerous  works,  a  picture  of  Nymphs 
dancing,  which  was  much  admired. 

He  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  established  himself  at  Augs- 
burg, where  he  was  much  employed.  For  the  emperor  Rudolph  II. 
he  painted  a  fine  picture  of  the  Feast  of  the  Gods,  a  composition  of 
many  figures,  gracefully  designed,  and  coloured  with  the  splendour  of 
the  Venetian  school  Many  of  his  backgrounds  were  painted  by  John 
Breughel,  and  some  by  Paul  Bril.  He  was  partial  to  the  introduction 
of  gaudy  accessories  into  his  pictures,  which  he  frequently  enlivened 
by  naked  figures  designed  with  taste  and  coloured  with  delicacy.  His 
heads  are  expressive,  but  present  too  much  sameness  of  appearance, 
and  his  design,  though  tolerably  correct,  is  generally  formal  and 
mannered.  Though  greatly  employed,  Rottenhamer  died  in  poverty, 
and  was  buried  by  subscription  at  Augsburg,  where  (and  not  in 
England,  as  Lanzi  says)  he  died  in  1623. 

ROUBILIAC,  LOUIS  FRANCOIS,  an  eminent  sculptor,  was  bom 
about  1695,  at  Lyon  in  France,  but  long  resident  in  England,  where 
all  the  works  by  which  he  gained  his  reputation  were  executed.  It  is 
not  known  exactly  at  what  period  Roubiliac  came  to  this  country, 
though  Cunningham  is  probably  not  far  wrong  in  fixing  the  date  in 
1720.  The  earUest  notice  of  him  as  an  artist  is  the  statement  of  Lord 
Orford,  that  he  was  recommended  by  Sir  Edward  Walpole  to  execute 
several  busts  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  he  does  not  mention  the 
year  when  this  happened.  He  was  afterwards  employed,  through  the 
same  interest,  on  the  monument  of  John,  duke  of  Ar^le,  in  which  he 
was  BO  successful,  that  his  claims  to  the  highest  honours  of  his  pro- 
fession were  at  once  adndtted,  and,  as  he  became  the  fashion,  his 
practice  was  soon  greater  than  tiiat  of  the  most  popular  artists  of  the 
day.  Rysbrach,  who  also  was  settled  in  England,  and  who,  till 
Roubiliac  and  Soheemacker  appeai-ed,  was  employed  in  all  important 
works  in  sculpture,  was  neglected,  and  his  merits  forgotten  in  the 
desire  to  do  honour  to  the  new  favourite.  Roubiliac's  chief  works  are 
the  above-mentioned  monument  of  the  Duke  of  Aigyle,  those  of  Si^ 
Peter  Warren,  of  Marshal  Wade,  and  of  the  Nightingale  fiimily,  all  in 
Westminster  Abbey ;  those  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Montague,  in 
Korthamptonshire ;  and  one  in  memory  of  Bishop  Hough,  in  Worces- 
ter Cathedral.  His  principal  statues  are  of  George  I.,  at  Cambridge; 
of  George  II.,  in  Golden-square,  London;  of  Shakspere,  executed  for 
Gkurrick,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  British  Museum,  where  it  now 
is;  of  Handel,  the  composer,  in  Westminster  Abbey;  and  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Sir  Isaac  Kewton,  both  at  Cambridge.  His 
busts  ar^  very  numerous  :  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  cele- 
brated series  of  busts  of  eminent  men  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
which  amply  establishes  his  high  rank  in  that  branch  of  the  art 

Of  the  high  merit  of  Roubiliac  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  monu- 
ments of  Mr.  Nightingale  and  his  lady,  the  statue  of  Eloquence  in 
the  Argyle  monument,  the  draped  figure  in  Bishop  Hough's  monument, 
and  the  statue  of  Newton,  are  proofs  of  power  both  in  invention  and 
expression,  and  are  remarkable  also  for  minute  and  careful  execution. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  deficient  in  the  repose,  simplicity,  unity, 
and  breadth  which  ought  to  characterise  works  m  sculpture,  and  whidi 
alone  can  ensure  the  lasting  reputation  of  productions  in  this  art  when 
the  interest  that  may  have  been  felt  in  the  individual  subjects,  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  and  the  popularity  of  the  artist,  have  passed  away. 
In  the  absence  of  these  principles  we  find  sufiScient  reason  for  the 
(oomparatively)  low  estimation  in  which  the  sculpture  of  Roubiliac  is 
now  held  by  til  real  judges  of  art. 

The  most  striking  defect  in  the  Nightmg&le  monument  (to  illus- 
trate criticism  by  reference  to  a  well-known  work),  is,  that  the  limits 
which  separate  poetry  and  imitative  art  are  transgressed,  and  the 
result  is  confusion  and  incongruity.  The  sentiment  of  a  husband 
endeavouring  to  shield  a  beloved  vnfe  from  the  approach  of  death  is 
just;  it  appeals  to  our  sympathies,  and  the  mind  at  once  comprehends 
it ;  but  the  attempt  to  give  form  to  this  idea  by  representiiig  a  com- 
mon-place figure,  in  modem  dress,  warding  off  a  palpable  and  materini 
dart  about  to  be  hurled  by  a  grim  ai;e^on^making  that  an  agent 
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which  IB  the  resuh  or  ooDsequenoe  of  disBolution — ia  bo  obviously 
wanting  in  truth  or  keeping,  that  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  refer  to  it  to 
show  its  impropriety.  The  statue  of  Newton,  though  posseBsing  great 
merits,  is  open  to  objections  of  another  kind.  The  attitude  is  intended 
to  express  thought  and  calculation,  and  the  action  of  the  hands  is 
finely  conceived  and  in  harmony  with  this  feeling ;  but  the  impression 
is  weakened  by  the  general  air  of  the  figure,  which,  critics  have  justly 
observed,  is  not  that  of  a  grave  philosopher;  and  ihe  drapery,  though 
executed  with  great  mechanical  skill,  and  with  minnte  attention  to 
correctness  of  oostume,  is  equally  wanting  in  the  repose  appropriate 
to  the  subject.  The  sacrifice  of  simplicity  to  attitude  and  flutter,  and 
the  ambition  to  display  skill  in  mere  execution — ^the  sure  indication 
of  the  decline  of  pure  taste — also  detract  from  the  general  merits  of 
the  statues  referred  to  in  the  monuments  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
Bishop  Uougb.  Roubiliac's  fiiults  are  however  the  faults  of  the  age ; 
and  artists  unfortunately  are  too  often  tempted  or  driven,  against  their 
better  judgment,  to  adopt  the  mode,  however  opposed  to  pure  taste 
or  sound  principles,  by  which  alone  they  can  expect  to  gain  public 
notice,  lloubiliac  died  on  the  11th  of  January  1762,  and  was  buried 
in  the  parish  of  St,  Martin's. 

ROUSSEAU,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  was  bom  is  Paris,  on  the  6th  of 
April  1670.  His  father,  who  was  a  shoemaker,  furnished  him  with  a 
liberal  education.  In  1688  he  attended  the  F^nch  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Denmark,  and  afterwards  came  to  Eng^nd  with  liarshal 
Tallard.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  devoted  himself  to  poetry.  His 
first  productions  consisted  chiefly  of  satirical  epigrams,  most  of  which 
were  pointed  against  contemporary  writers.  He  thus  created  a  num- 
ber of  enemies,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  spirit  of  persecution 
which  afterwards  drove  him  from  his  native  land.  In  1694  his  first 
comedy,  *Le  Caf^,'  waa  performed,  with  little  sucoesa.  This  was 
followed  in  1696  by  the  opera  of  *  Jason,  ou  la  Toison  d*Or,'  and  in 
1697  by  that  of  'Venus  and  Adonis,'  both  of  which  were  even  more 
unauccefsful  than  his  first  comedy.  His  next  dramatic  effort  was  the 
comedy  of  *Le  Flatteur,'  which  was  brought  out  at  the  Tb^&tre 
Fhui9ai8,  and  was  received  with  considerable  applause,  but  did  not 
command  more  than  ten  representations.  It  was  then  in  proee,  but 
be  afterwards  put  it  into  verse.  He  finished  his  dramatic  career  about 
four  years  afterwards  with  the  oomedy  of  *  Le  Capricieux,'  which  met 
with  an  unequivocal  condemnation,  while  Danchet's  opera  of 'Hesione/ 
which  was  brought  out  at  the  same  time,  was  brilliantly  successful. 
For  some  time  previous  to  this,  the  Caf^  Laurent,  in  the  Rue  Dau« 
phine,  had  been  and  still  cootinued  to  be  frequented  by  La  Motte, 
Saurin  (Joseph),  T.  Comeille,  Crebino,  Boindin,  Rousseau,  and  other 
literary  men ;  and  Rousseau,  who  seems  to  have  thought  that  a  cabal 
had  been  formed  among  them  to  ruin  his  piece  and  exalt  the  other, 
gave  vent  to  his  disappointed  feelings  in  a  satirical  parody  of  some 
couplets  of  the  prologue  to  '  Hesione.'  The  parody  consisted  of  five 
couplets,  confessedly  by  Rousseau,  but  they  were  followed  by  others 
still  more  calunmious,  which  were  aimed  at  the  frequenters  of  the 
Cafd  Laurent,  and  these  were  also  attributed  to  him  by  La  Motte, 
Saurin,  and  others,  who  belonged  to  an  opposite  literary  party.  To 
this  charge  he  made  no  other  reply  than  that  of  stating  to  his  friends 
that  they  were  not  written  by  him,  but  withdrew  himself  from  the 
meetings  at  the  caf^ ;  and  there^  for  the  present,  the  matter  ended. 

In  1703  we  find  Rousseau  living  in  Paris  with  M.  RouiUe,  director 
of  the  finances,  by  whom  he  was  taken  to  court»  and  introduced  to  the 
first  society.  About  this  time  he  began  to  write  his  'Sacred  Odes,'  in 
accordance  with  the  solemn  piety,  real  or  afiected,  which  Louis  XIV. 
had  rendered  fashionable  at  his  court  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign.  He  is  charged  with  composing  licentious  epigrams  at  the  same 
time,  to  suit  the  taste  of  another  class  of  his  acquaintance.  In  1710 
the  place  left  vacant  by  T.  Comeille  in  the  Acaddmie  Franfaise  was 
contended  for  by  La  Motte  and  Rousseau,  and  obtained  by  the  former. 
The  approaching  death  of  Boileau  however  was  expected  soon  to 
occasion  another  vacancy,  and  also  to  leave  at  the  disposal  of  the 
court  the  pension  which  he  had  enjoyed,  and  which  could  only  be 
bestowed  upon  an  academician.  Rousseau  expected  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
and  also  aspired  to  the  pension ;  La  Motte  however  prepared  to  con- 
tend with  him  for  the  latter.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  two  literary 
parties  which  then  divided  Pans— La  Motte  and  Saurin  being  leaders 
of  the  one,  and  Rousseau  of  the  other,  when  a  new  series  of  couplets 
made  their  appearance,  more  calumnious  and  indeoent  than  the  former, 
in  which  the  frequenters  of  the  Caf^  Laurent,  and  especially  La  Motte, 
were  attacked.  These  couplets  were  immediately  attributed  to  Rous- 
seau by  his  enemies ;  but  he  indignantly  disavowed  them,  and  having 
discovered  the  man  who  dropped  them  about  the  streets,  and  drawn 
from  him  a  confession  that  they  were  given  to  him  by  Saurin,  he 
charged  that  gentleman  before  a  court  of  law  with  having  written 
them,  but  failed  in  establishing  his  chaiige  by  legal  proofi  Finding 
that  he  was  now  placed  in  a  dangerous  situation,  he  withdrew  to 
Switaerland,  and  ou  the  7th  of  April  1712  an  arrdt  of  parliament, 
given  '  par  contumace,'  condemned  him  to  perpetual  banishment  from 
France.  Rousseau  denied  to  the  last  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
these  couplets ;  and  Boindin,  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  who 
was  much  abused  in  them,  always  refused  to  believe  that  they  were 
Rousseau's,  and  left  a  memoir,  which  was  published  after  his  death 
12mo,  Brussels,  1752),  in  which  he  accuses  Saurin,  La  Motte,  and  a 
jeweller  of  Paris,  of  being  the  authors  of  them. 


From  this  time  Rousseau's  life  was  passed  in  various  countries  of 
Europe.  The  Comte  de  Luc,  the  French  ambassador  to  Switzerland, 
received  him  under  his  protection,  and  admitted  him  to  an  intimacy 
which  was  only  terminated  by  the  death  of  that  nobleman  in  1740. 
Rousseau  accompanied  De  Luc  to  Baden  in  17H,  where  he  became 
known  to  Prince  Eugene,  who  also  took  him  under  his  patronage; 
and  in  1715,  when  the  Gomte  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Vienna, 
Rousseau  went  with  him  to  that  city,  where  he  remained  three  years. 

Rousseau  had  left  powerfiil  friends  in  Paris,  among  whom  the  Baron 
de  Breteuil  exerted  himself  with  so  much  succeas  as  to  obtain  for  him 
letters  of  recall,  which  were  forwarded  to  him  in  February  1716 ;  but 
Rousseau  refused  to  avail  himself  of  them,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  granted  to  him  as  an  act  of  grace,  whereas  he  required  a  public 
acknowledgmenl  of  the  injustice  of  his  sentence.  In  1720  he  went 
to  Brussel^  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Voltaire,  and  they  were 
friendly  for  some  time,  but  afterwards  became  bitter  enemies.  In 
1721  he  came  to  England,  where  he  published  a  new  edition  of  his 
works  (1728,  2  vols.  4to),  which  produced  him  about  20001.  This 
sum  he  unfortunately  invested  with  the  Ostend  Company,  which 
failed,  and  he  again  became  dependent  on  his  friends  for  support. 
He  now  returned  to  Brussels,  and  was  received  under  the  protection 
of  the  Duke  d'Aremberg,  who,  when  he  quitted  Brussels  in  1733, 
settled  a  pension  upon  him.  In  1738  Rousseau  became  desirous  of 
returning  to  France,  and  made  interest  to  procure  the  same  letters  of 
recall  which,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  -  he  had  indignantly 
rejected,  but  he  could  not  obtain  them.  Ho  however  ventured  to 
visit  Paris  incognito ;  but  though  the  authorities  shut  their  eyes  to 
this  infraction  of  the  law,  they  gave  him  no  hope  of  being  reoalled. 
After  remaioing  a  few  months  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  Brussels,  where 
hedied,  March  17, 1741. 

The  first  collected  edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  himself, 
after  his  banishment  at  Soleure,  in  Switzerland ;  the  next  was  that 
of  London,  2  vols.  4to,  1723,  which  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1743,  and 
was  again  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1757,  with  a  fifth  volume,  containing 
the  licentious  epigrams,  many  of  which  were  no  doubt  properly 
ascribed  to  him,  and  also  of  the  notorious  couplets,  engraved  in  imita- 
tion of  the  hand  in  which  they  were  written.  The  most  complete 
edition  of  his  worlbs  (not  including  the  licentious  epigrams)  vras  pub- 
lished at  Brussels  in  1743,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Seguy, 
3  vols,  lai^ge  4to,  with  the  author's  last  corrections.  It  consists  of  his 
poems,  his  dramatic  pieces,  and  a  collection  of  his  letters.  There  is 
a  beautiful  edition  of  his  works,  5  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  Lef&vre,  1820. 
There  are  several  other  editions. 

Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau  stands  indisputably  at  the  head  of  the  lyric 
poets  of  France.  His  poems  consist  of— *  Odes  Sacrte,'  1  book; 
'  Odes,'  3  books;  '  Cantotes,'  1  book;  '  Epltres,'  2  books;  'AU^ries,' 
2  books;  ' Epigrammes,'  3  books;  and  'Poesies  Diversea,'  1  book. 
Rousseau's  dramatic  pieces,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  received  by  the  public,  are  of  little  value.  His 
epistles,  allegories,  and  miscellaneous  poems  are  perhaps  not  much 
inferior  to  Boileau  in  strong  sense  and  elegance  of  Tersification,  but 
are  iuferior  to  him  in  wit.  His  epigrams  are  neat  and  sparkling,  and 
the  satire  is  directed  to  its  mark  with  an  aim  that  seldom  fails.  His 
fame  however  rests  upon  his  odes  and  his  cantatas.  His  sacred  odes 
are  free  imitations  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  not  so  dose  as  translatiou 
nor  so  wide  as  paraphrase.  Too  many  of  his  other  odes  are  addressed 
to  kings,  ministers,  and  generals,  and  relate  to  events  of  temporary 
interests  His  best  odes  however  are  distinguished  by  boldness  and 
justness  of  thought ;  by  simplicity  of  expression,  by  fullness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  imagery,  without  being  overloaded  with  it;  Jt>y  an  earnest- 
ness and  enthusiasm  which  seem  to  spring  spontaneously  from  the 
feelings  of  the  poet;  and  by  a  splendour  and  harmonious  richness 
of  diction  in  which  he  seems  to  have  no  rival  among  French  poets. 
His  cantatas  are  a  species  of  ode  of  whi(^  pc^t  is  adapted  for  recitation 
and  part  for  singing.  They  are  beautiful  compositions.  Some  of 
them  may  be  said  to  approach  the  sublime,  if  they  do  not  reach  it; 
and  others,  which  are  of  a  lighter  character,  are  exceedingly  graceful 

ROUSSEA'U,  JEAN  JACQUES*  was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1712,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker.  While  yet  a  child  he  lost  his  mother, 
and  his  fiather  having  married  again,  young  Rousseau  waa  removed 
from  his  paternal  roo^  and  after  remaining  for  some  time  at  a  village 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva,  was  apprenticed  to  an 
engraver,  a  coarse  man,  whose  brutal  treatment  tended  to  sour  a 
temper  naturally  irritable  and  morose.  The  boy  became  addicted  to 
idle  habits,  and  to  lying  and  pilfering.  At  last^  through  fear  of 
punishment  for  some  misconduct,  he  ran  away  from  his  master,  and 
wandered  into  Savoy,  where,  finding  himself  destitute,  he  applied  to  the 
bishop  of  Annecy,  on  the  plea  of  wishing  to  become  a  convert  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  The  bishop  recommended  him  to  Madame  de  Warena, 
a  Swiss  lady,  who,  being  herself  a  coQvert  to  Catholicism,  had  settled 
at  Annecy.  Through  her  kind  assistance  he  obtained  the  means  of 
proceeding  to  Turin,  where  he  entered  the  college  of  the  Catechumeni, 
and  after  going  through  a  preparatory  course  of  religious  instructioo, 
he  abjured  the  Reformed  religion  and  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 
But  as  he  refused  to  take  orders,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  estab- 
lishment*  and  left  to  his  own  resourccB.  Accordingly  he  became  a 
domestic  Servant,  but  his  vnmt  of  discretion  and  self-control  rendering 
him  unfit  for  his  situation,  he  left  Turin  and  recrossed  the  Alps.    He 
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found  Madame  do  Warena  residing  at  a  ooontry-houae  near  Chambery, 
who  received  him  kindly,  and  afforded  him  atipport  and  protection  in 
her  own  house  during  the  next  ten  years.  Of  hia  foolji^,  profligate, 
and  ungrateful  conduct  during  a  great  part  of  this  period  he  has  given 
an  account  in  his  'Confessions.'  After  many  absences  and  many 
returns,  he  quitted  her  finally  in  1740,  with  letters  of  introduction 
for  some  persons  at  Lyon.  He  acted  in  succession  as  preceptor, 
musician,  and  private  secretary  to  the  French  envoy  to  Venioe,  whom 
he  followed  to  that  city.  From  Venice  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  in  I1i5. 
On  alighting  at  an  inn,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  servant  girl, 
Therese  Lovasaeur,  with  whom  he  formed  a  connection  which  lasted 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  attempted  to  compose  music  for  the  stagey 
but  he  did  not  succeed  in  selling  it.  Hia  next  employment  was  as  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  M.  Dupin,  fermier-g^n^ral,  where  however  he 
did  not  remain  long.  In  1748  he  became  acquainted  with  Madame 
d'Epinay,  who  proved  one  of  his  steadiest  and  truest  friends.  At  her 
bouse  be  formed  the  acquaintance  of  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and 
CondiUao,  and  by  them  he  was  engaged  to  write  articlea  for  the 
'  Encydop^die.' 

One  day  he  read  in  an  advertisement  that  a  prize  was  offered  by 
the  Academy  of  Dijon  for  the  beet  essay  on  the  question — '  Whether 
the  prepress  of  science  and  of  the  arts  haa  been  favourable  to  the 
morals  of  mankind  ? '  Rousseau  determined  to  support  the  negative, 
aud  Diderot  encouraged,  but  did  not  originate,  his  determiuation. 
He  supported  bis  position  in  a  style  of  impassioned  eloquence,  and 
obtained  the  prize.  His  success  confirmed  him  in  his  bias  for  paradox 
and  exaggeration,  and  henceforth  he  seemed  to  have  adopted  as  a 
general  principle  that  the  extreme  opposite  to  wrong  must  of  neces- 
sity be  right.  His  opera, '  Le  Devin  du  Village,'  was  played  before 
Louis  XV.,  at  the  Court  Theatre  of  Fontainebleau.  Roasseau  was  in 
one  of  the  boxes  with  a  gentleman  of  the  court  The  king,  being 
plea«ed  with  the  opera,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  author,  which 
being  signified  to  Rousseau,  his  shyness  took  alarm,  and  he  actually 
ran  away  out  of  the  house,  and  did  not  atop  till  he  reached  Paris. 
He  had  neither  easy  manners  nor  facilitv  of  address,  and  his  own 
acute  feeliog  of  these  deficiencies  tormented  him  throughout  life,  and 
tended  to  perpetuate  and  increase  his  natural  awkwardneas.  In  order 
to  hide  these  imperfections,  he  affected  disregard  of  manners,  and  put 
on  the  appearance  of  a  misanthropist^  which  he  in  reality  was  not 
He  lived  chiefly  by  copying  music,  and  several  persons  who  knew  his 
straitened  droumstances  sent  him  work,  for  which  they  offered  him 
three  or  four  times  the  usual  remuneration,  but  he  never  would  accept 
anything  beyond  the  accustomed  price. 

In  1753  he  wrote  his  '  Lettre  sur  la  Musique  Fran^aise,'  which 
sorely  wounded  the  national  vanity.  His  next  publication,  a  letter 
to  D*Alembert,  'Sur  les  Spectacles,'  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between 
them.  He  wrote  also  a  '  Discours  sur  TOrigine  de  I'lnegaiit^  parmi 
les  Hommes,'  which  was  admired  for  its  eloquence;  but  his  usual 
paradoxical  vein  runs  through  the  whole  composition.  Rousseau 
asserts  that  man  is  not  intended  for  a  social  state ;  that  he  has  a  bias 
for  a  solitaiy  existence,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  savage  in  his 
miUve  wilds  is  a  true  state  of  freedom,  and  the  natural  state  of  man, 
and  that  every  system  of  society  is  an  infraction  of  man's  rights.  He 
also  maintains  that  all  men  are  bom  equal,  in  spite  of  the  daily  evi- 
dence which  we  have  of  the  inequalities,  physical  and  moral,  observable 
even  in  childhood.  This  idea  of  the  equal  rights  of  men,  derived  not 
from  reason  or  religion,  but  from  his  favourite  theoiy  of  man's  equality 
in  a  atate  of  nature,  Rousseau  afterwards  developed  more  fully  in  hu 
'Contrat  Social,'  a  work  which,  after  leading  astray  a  number  of 
people,  and  causing  considerable  mischief,  is  now  regarded  by  all 
Bound  thinkers  as  a  superficial  essay.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Rousseau,  after  reading  the  works  of  Bemardin  de  St  Pierre,  had 
observed  that  in  all  the  projecta  of  society  and  government  of  that 
writer  there  was  the  fundamental  error  pf  **  supposing  that  men  in 
general  and  in  all  cases  will  conduct  themselves  according  to  the 
diotatea  of  reason  and  justice,  rather  than  according  to  the  impulse 
of  their  own  passions  or  wayward  judgment" 

In  1756  Rousseau,  at  the  invitation  of  Madame  d'Epinay,  took  up 
his  reaideoce  at  her  country-house,  called  L'Hermitage,  in  the  pretty 
valley  of  Montmorency,  near  Paris.  Here  he  began  to  write  his  cele- 
brated novel, '  JiUie,  ou  la  Nouvelle  Helo'ise,'  which  he  finished  in  1759. 
It  is  of  little  value  as  a  work  of  imagination  or  invention,  but  as  a 
specimen  of  impassioned  eloquence  it  wul  always  be  admired.  Rousseau 
while  he  wrote  it  was  under  the  influence  of  a  violent  attachment  for 
Madame  d'Houdetot,  sister-in-law  of  Madame  d'Epinay;  and  tUs 
passion,  absurd  and  hopeless  though  it  was,  served  to  inspire  him  during 
the  progress  of  his  work. 

*  La  Nouvelle  HeloXse '  has  been  censured  as  tending  to  render  vice 
an  object  of  interest  and  sympathy.  The  character  of  the  hero  is 
culpable,  for  he  forgets  the  obligations  of  hospitality,  and  betrays  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him.  But  here  we  again  perceive  the  influence 
of  Rousaeau'a  fkvourite  paradox;  for,  in  a  state  of  nature,  such  as 
Rouaseau  fiuided  it,  the  nlative  position  of  St  Preux,  his  pupil,  and 
her  parents,  would  not  have  been  the  same  as  in  the  novel,  for  they 
would  have  all  been  savages  together,  and  the  intimacy  of  St  Preux 
with  Julie  would  have  been  a  matter  of  course.  Rousseau  however, 
by  the  character  which  he  has  drawn  of  Julie  after  she  becomes  a  wife^ 
has  paid  a  just  homage  to  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  bond,  and  to 
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the  importance  of  conjugal  dutiee,  which  constitute  the  foundation  of 
all  society.  Rousseau  admired  virtue  and  felt  its  value,  though  he  did 
not  always  follow  its  rulea.  He  says  of  himself,  that  after  much 
reflection,  perceiving  nothing  but  error  among  philosophers,  and 
oppression  and  misery  in  the  social  state,  he  fancied,  in  the  delusion  of 
his  pride,  that  he  was  bom  to  dissipate  all  prejudices;  but  then  he 
saw  that,  in  order  to  have  his  advice  listened  to,  his  conduct  ought  to 
correapond  t6  his  principles.  It  was  probably  in  compliance  wi£  this 
growing  sense  of  moral  duty  that  at  last  he  married  the  woman  whom 
he  had  so  long  been  living  with,  who  had  then  attained  the  age  of 
forty-seven,  and  who^  as  he  himself  says,  did  not  possess  either  mental 
or  personal  attractions,  and  had  nothing  to  recommend  her  except  her 
attention  to  him,  eapecially  in  his  fits  of  illness  or  despondency.  He 
also  repented  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  of  having  sent  his  illegitimata 
children  to  the  foundling  hospital. 

Rousseau's '  Emile,'  which  appeared  in  1762,  contained  a  new  system 
of  education.  He  gives  many  good  precepts,  especially  in  the  first  part 
of  the  book,  which  was  productive  of  a  bepeficial  change  in  the  early 
treatment  of  children  in  France :  it  induced  mothers  of  the  higher 
orders  to  nurse  their  children  themselves ;  it  caused  the  discontinuance 
of  the  absurd  practice  of  swaddling  infants  like  mummies;  it  taught 
parents  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  children,  and  to  develope  their 
rational  faculties  rather  than  frighten  them  into  submiBsion  by  blows 
or  threats,  or  terrify  them  by  absurd  stories.  In  these  respects 
Rousseau  was  a  benefactor  to  children ;  but  as  be  proceeded  in  his 
plan  for  older  boys  he  became  involved  in  speculations  about  religion 
and  morality,  which  gave  offence  both  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants. The  parliament  of  Paris  condemned  the  book.  The  archbishop 
inued  a  *mandement'  against  it  The  States-General  of  Holland 
proscribed  it,  and  the  council  of  Geneva  had  it  burnt  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner.  The  publication  of  bis  *  Contrat  Social,'  which 
took  place  soon  after,  added  to  the  outcry  against  him,  in  consequence 
of  which  Rousseau  left  Paris  and  repaired  first  to  Tverdun,  but  the 
senate  of  Bern  ordered  him  to  quit  the  territory  of  the  republic  He 
then  went  to  Neuch&tel,  of  which  Marshal  Keith  was  governor  for  the 
Eling  of  Prussia.  Keith  received  him  kindly,  and  Rousseau  took  up 
Ms  residence  at  Metiers  in  the  Yal  de  Travers,  whence  he  wrote  a 
reply  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  a  letter  to  the  magistrates  of 
Geneva,  in  which  he  renounced  his  citizenship.  In  his  retirement  he 
wrote  the  *  Lettres  ^crites  de  la  Montague,'  bang  a  series  of  strictures 
on  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  government  of  Geneva  as  it  then  was. 
This  work  increased  the  irritation  against  the  author,  a  feeling  which 
spread  even^  among  the  villagers  of  Motiers,  who  annoyed  their 
eccentric  visitor  in  various  ways,  which  however  the  suiipicious  temper 
of  Rousseau  probably  exaggerated.  He  removed  to  the  little  ialuid 
of  St  Pierre  m  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  where  he  assumed,  no  one  knows 
why,  the  Armenian  costume.  Being  sent  away  thence  by  an  -order 
from  the  senate  of  Bern,  he  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  David 
Hume,  who  offered  him  a  quiet  asylum  in  England.  Rousseau  arrived 
in  London  in  January  1766,  and  the  following  March  went  to  Wootton 
in  Derbyshire,  where  Hume  had  procured  him  a  private  residence  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Davenport  It  was  not  long  however  before  Rousseau 
quarrelled  both  with  Hume  and  Davenport^  and  suddenly  returned  to 
France.  A  letter  bad  appeared  in  the  newspapers  bearing  the  name 
of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  refleotmg  severely  upon  Rousseau's  moral 
infirmities.  Rousseau  accused  Hume  of  being  the  author  or  planner 
of  the  pr«itended  communication.  In  vaui  did  Hume  protest  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  At  last  Horace  Walpole  acknowledged 
himself  the  author  of  the  offensive  letter.  Rousseau  however  would 
not  be  pacified,  and  he  continued  to  charge  Hume  with  the  blackest 
designs  agaiost  him. 

After  his  return  to  France^  Rousseau  led  an  unsettled  life,  often 
changing  his  place  of  residence,  till  1770.  He  published  in  the  mean- 
time a  *  Dictionnaire  de  Musique,'  which  was  considered  to  be  both 
imperfect  and  obscure.  He  then  returned  to  Paris,  and  took  lodgings 
in  the  Rue  Pl&tri^re,  which  has  since  been  called  Rue  J.  J.  Rousseau. 
He  was  left  undisturbed  by  the  authorities,  but  he  was  cautioned,  aa 
there  was  still  a  prosecution  pending  sgainst  him  on  account  of  his 
<  Emile,'  not  to  make  himself  conspicuous  in  public ;  an  advice  which 
seemed  to  produce  the  contrary  effect  upon  his  wayward  temper.  He 
now  fell  into  a  real  or  affected  state  of  misanthropy,  fancying  that 
everybody  was  conspiring  against  him,  and  he  complained  at  Uie  same 
time  of  acute  mental  suffering.  Byron,  who  in  lus  mental  bias  had 
some  points  of  resemblance  with  Rousseau,  has  strikingly  described 
h\n\  :— 

**  His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes, 

Or  friends  by  himself  banished ;  for  his  mind 

Had  grown  suspicion's  sanctuary,  and  chose 

For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice,  the  kind, 

'Oainst  whom  he  raged  with  fury  strange  and  blind. 

But  he  was  phrenxied— wherefore,  who  may  know  f 

Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  eould  never  find ; 

But  he  was  phreniied  by  disease  or  woe. 
To  that  worst  pitch  of  all  which  wears  a  reasoning  show. 

**  For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  ftom  him  oame^ 
As  firom  the  Pythian  mystic  cave  of  yore. 
Those  oraolee  which  set  the  world  in  ilame,  , 
Mor  ceased  to  bum  till  kingdoms  were  no  more." 

(*  ChUde  Harold,*  canto  itt.) 
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On*  of  RoiiBBeaa*8  grievaDees  was  that  he  thought  the  Frenoh 
miniBten  had  imposed  reBtrictioDB  upon  his  writiog.  One  of  his 
friends  appKed  to  Uie  Duke  of  Choiseul  on  the  subject.  The  duke's 
answer,  dated  1772,  is  as  follows: — "If  ever  I  have  advised M.  Rousseau 
not  to  publish  anything  without  my  previous  knowledge,  of  which  fact 
I  have  no  remembrance,  it  could  only  have  been  with  a  view  to  save 
bim  from  freeh  squabbles  and  annoyances.  As  now  however  I  have 
no  longer  the  powvr  of  protecting  him  [the  duke  had  just  resigned  his 
premiership],  I  folly  acquit  him  of  any  engagement  of  the  sort" 

As  Rousseau  grew  old  and  infirm,  the  labour  of  copying  music  became 
coo  irksome,  and  all  his  Income  consisted  of  an  annuity  of  1460  livres, 
not  quite  601,  sterling.  His  wife  wi|8  also  in  bad  health,  and  provisions 
were  very  dear,  and  he  found  that  he  could  not  remain  in  Paris.  The 
Marquis  de  Qitardin,  being  informed  of  this,  kindly  ofibred  Roussefiu 
a  permanent  habitfition  at  the  cb&teau  of  ErmenonviUe,  near  Chantilly, 
Rousseau  accepted  for  his  residence  a  detadied  cottage  near  the  fttmil^ 
mansion,  whither  he  removed  in  May  1776.  In  this  new  abode  he 
appeared  for  once  contei)ted.  He  used  to  botanise  in  the  neighbour- 
hood with  one  of  the  sons  of  the  marquis.  On  the  Ist  of  July  he  went 
out  as  usual  for  the  purpose,  but  returned  home  fatigued  and  ill 
The  next  morning  after  breakfast  he  went  to  his  room  to  dress,  as  he 
intended  to  pay  a  vi^it  to  Madame  de  Oirardin ;  but  he  fait  exhausted, 
and  his  wife  coming  in  gave  t)ie  alarm.  Madame  de  Girardii|  came  at 
once  to  see  him ;  but  Rousseau,  whilst  thanking  her  for  nil  her  kindness 
begged  of  her  to  return  to  her  house,  and  leave  him  for  the  present. 
Having  requested  his  wife  to  sit  by  h^m,  he  begged  her  forgiveness  for 
any  pain  that  he  might  have  caused  her,  and  said  that  he  died  in  peace 
^th  all  the  world,  and  that  he  trusted  in  the  mercy  of  God.  He 
4sked  oer  to  open  the  window,  that  he  might  once  more  behold  the 
lovejy  verdure  of  the  fields.  '*  How  pure  and  beautiful  is  the  sky." 
observed  he ;  "  there  is  not  a  cloud  op  it.  I  hope  the  Almighty  will 
receive  me  there."  So  Baying,  he  fell  with  his  fecn  to  the  ground ; 
and  when  he  was  raised,  life  was  extinct.  His  death  viras  purely 
natural,  and  not  in  consequence  of  suicide,  as  was  said  by  some.  He 
was  buried,  according  to  his  request,  in  an  island  shaded  by  poplars, 
in  the  little  lake  of  the  park  of  ErmenonviUe,  and  a  plain  marble 
monument  was  raised  to  his  meipory. 

He  had  begun  to  write  his  autobiography  when  he  was  in  Kngland, 
under  the  title  of  his  'Confessions.'  This  work  contains  many  excep- 
tionable passages.  It  ought  to  be  observed  howeyer  that  he  did  not 
intend  it  for  publication  until  the  year  1800.  judging  that  the  persons 
mentio(ied  in  it  would  then  be  dead ;  but  tnrough  an  abuse  oV  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  depositaries  of  his  manuscript,  it  was  publiphed 
m  1 788.  Rousseau  did  not,  like  Voltaire,  sneer  at  religion  and  morality. 
He  was  sceptical,  but  had  no  fanatical  hatred  of  Christianity;  on  the 
contrary,  ho  admired  and  praised  the  morality  of  the  Gospel.  ''  I 
acknowledge,"  he  says  in  the  •Emile,*  ''that  the  majesty  of  the 
Scriptures  aatpnibhea  me,  tl^at  the  holiness  of  the  Gospel  speaks  to  my 
hei^rt.  tiook  at  the  books  of  the  philosophers ;  with  all  their  pomp, 
how  little  they  appear  by  the  side  of  that  one  book  !  Can  a  book  so 
simple  and  yet  so  sublime  be  the  work  of  men  ?  How  prejudiced, 
how  blind  that  man  must  be,  who  can  compare  the  son  of  Sophroniscus 
(Socrates)  with  the  son  of  Maryl"  \Vith  such  sentiments  Rousseau 
^ould  not  long  agree  with  Diderot,  Helvetius,  D'Holbach,  and  their 
coterie.  They  ridiculed  him  as  a  bi^ot.  Voltaire,  on  his  part,  coarsely 
abused  him  on  maqy  occasions,  it  is  believed  from  literary  jealousy; 
^ut  Rousseau  never  retortf  d.  "  I  have  spent  my  life,"  says  Rousseau^ 
"amongst  infidels,  without  being  seduced  by  them  :  1  esteemed  and 
Joved  several  of  them  personally,  ^nd  yet  their  doctrines  were  insuffer- 
able to  me.    I  told  them  repeatedly  that  I  could  not  believe  them. 

I  leave  to  my  friends  the  task  of  constructing  the  world  by 

chance.  I  find  in  the  very  architects  of  this  new-fangled  world,  in 
spite  of  themselves  and  their  arguments,  a  freak  proof  of  a  God, 
Creator  of  all" 

Through  his  deficient  education^  and  his  infirmities  of  judgment  and 
temper,  Rousseau  was  totally  unfit  to  be  a  political  writer.  He  set  a 
pernicious  example  to  many  others,  who  were  still  less  qualified  by 
nroper  study  to  consider  themselves  as  legislators  and  reformers. 
Rousseau  by  his  eloquence  misled  the  understanding;  Voltaire  by  his 
^neers  and  ribaldry  destroyed  all  moral  feeling.  Both  writers  exerted 
a  great  influence  on  the  generation  which  they  saw  grow  up,  and  which 
afterwards  effected  the  great  French  revolution ;  and  yet  Rousseau 
might  well  disclaim  nil  intention  to  contribute  to  such  a  catastrophe. 
While  Helvetius  maintained  the  principle  that  "  any  action  becomes 
lawful  and  virtuous  in  the  furtherance  of  the  publio  weal,"  Rousseau 
pays  that  "  the  public  weal  is  nothing  unless  c^l  the  individuals  of 
society  are  safe  and  projected."  And  elsewhere  he  says  that  if  the 
attainment  of  liberty  should  eost  the  life  of  a  single  man,  it  would  be 
too  dearly  bought  He  also  said,  speaking  of  his  '  Contrat  Social,' 
that  it  was  not  written  for  men,  but  for  angels.  M.  Angar  one  day 
introduced  his  son  to  Rousseau,  saying  that  he  had  been  educated 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  'Emile;'  when  Rousseau  gruffly 
replied,  "8o  much  the  worse  for  you  and  for  your  son  too !"  All 
these  droumstanoss  serve  to  show  the  real  character  of  Rousseau's 
mind* 

Rousseau  set  to  music  about  one  hundred  French  '  Romances,'  some 
of  them  very  pretty,  which  he  published  under  the  title  of  *  Conso- 
lations des  Mis^res  de  ma  Vie.'    He  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 


though  he  seems  not  to  have  attained  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
subjeot. 

There  have  been  several  editions  of  Rousseaa's  works :  those  of 
Lefovre,  S2  vols.  8vo,  1619-90,  and  of  Lequien,  21  toIs.  8vo^  1821-22, 
are  oonsidered  the  best. 

The  town  of  Geneva  hae  raised  a  broaie  statue  to  his  memory  in 
the  little  island  where  the  Rh6ne  issues  from  the  lake^  whieh  is  a 
favourite  promenade  of  the  citizens. 

ROUTU,  REV.  MARTIN  JOSEPH,  D.D.,  was  bom  September  15, 
1755,  at  South  Elmhara,  near  Beceles,  in  Suffolk.  His  father  was  the 
Rev.  Peter  Routh,  who  was  rector  of  South  Elm  ham  from  175S  to  1764, 
when  he  resigned  it  for  Beoclee.  In  1774  he  became  master  of  Beceles 
grammar-school.  Martin  Joseph  Routh.  after  having  been  educated 
under  his  father,  matriculated  as  a  battler  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
May  81,  1770,  but  in  July  1771  was  elected  a  demy  of  the  college  of 
St  Mary  Magdalen.  Having  taken  his  degree  of  B.A.,  he  became  a 
Fellow  in  July  1776,  and  on  the  28rd  of  October,  in  the  same  yeir, 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  In  1781  he  was  appointed  college  librarian  ; 
iu  1783  he  was  elected  senior  proctor  of  the  university,  and  in  \7Si 
junior  dean  of  arts.  He  proceeded  B.D.  July  15,  178(j,  and  in  1789 
was  appointed  one  of  the  college  bursars.  He  was  elected  president  of 
Magdalen  College  AprU  11,  1701,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Home^ 
binhop  of  Norwich. 

Dr.  Routh's  first  literary  publication  was  an  edition  of  the  Enthy- 
demus  and  Gorgias  of  Plato,  'Platonis  Enthydemus  et  Goiigias, 
recensuit,  yertit,  Notasque  suas  ad  jecit  Martinus  Josephus  Routh,  A.M., 
Collegii  D.  Mariao  Magd.  Ozon.  Socius,'  8vo,  1784. 

Having  taken  his  degree  of  D.D.,  Dr.  Routh  in  1810  became  rector 
of  Tylehurst,  near  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  whither  he  used  to  retire 
occasionally  for  the  benefit  of  bis  health,  and  to  enjoy  the  vacation 
allowed  him  by  the  statutes  of  his  college^  In  1814  he  published  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  '  Reliquiae  Sacrse ;  sive  Auctorum  jam  Perdi- 
torum  Seoundi  Tertiique  Seculi  post  Christum  natum  qute  supersunt,' 
8vo.  The  third  volume  was  published  in  1815.  In  1820  he  married 
Pliza-Agnes,  daughter  of  J.  Blagrave,  Esq.,  of  Chalcot  Park,  near 
Tylehurst  In  1823  he  edited  Bishop  Burnet's  '  History  of  his  Own 
Times.'  In  1882  he  published  'Scriptonim  Eccleeiasticomm  Opuscula,' 
8vo,  and  a  second  edition  in  1840.  In  1883  he  published  an  improved 
edition  of  Bumet*s  'History  of  his  Own  Times.'  In  1846  appeared 
four  volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Reliquiin  Sacre,'  to  which  he 
added  ^  fifth  volume  in  1848.  He  died  December  22, 1854,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-nine,  and  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  chapel  of  Msgdalen 
College. 

RO'VERE.  DELLA,  the  name  of  a  noble  fiimily  originally  from 
Savon  a,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  Vfhich  gave  to  the  church  two  cele- 
brated ncpps  [SiXTUB  IV.  and  Julius  II.]  besides  many  cardinals  and 
other  distinguished  persons.  Pope  Julius  II.  caused  his  nephew 
Francesco  Maria  Delia  Rovere  to  be  adopted  by  Goidobaldo  of  Monte- 
feltro,  duke  of  Urbino,  who  was  childless,  as  his  successor  in  the  duchy. 
Accordingly,  after  the  death  of  Guidobaldo  in  1607,  Francesco  Maria 
took  possession  of  Urbino.  Under  Leo  X.  he  was  driven  away  from 
his  duchy  to  make  room  for  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  a  relative  of  the  new 
pope.  But  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  Francesco  Maria  was  reinstated 
in  the  dominion  of  Urbino  and  Pesaro.  He  was  much  engaged  in  the 
Italian  wars  of  that  age,  in  which  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  an 
Me  commander.  He  died  in  1538,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Guidobaldo,  who  was  a  patron  of  learning  and  of  the  arts.  Guidobaldo 
died  in  1574,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francesco  Maria  II.  This  prince 
surpassed  his  prcdecesRors  as  a  patron  of  learning,  and  was  himself 
learned  in  various  branches  of  kno\vledge.  Urbino  continued  to  be 
under  him,  what  it  had  been  from  the  times  of  the  Montcfbltro  family, 
a  faiFouiite  resort  of  men  of  science  and  of  literature,  l^rancesco 
Maria  II.  by  his  liberality  assisted  the  celebrated  naturalist  Aldrovnndi 
of  Bologna,  in  forming  his  rich  museum  of  natural  history.  Duke 
Francesco  Maria  II.  lost  his  only  son  Federico  in  1023,  and  the  court 
of  Rome  claimed  the  reversion  of  the  duchy  as  a  fief  of  the  Papal  see. 
Ferdinand  II.,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  had  married  the  Princess 
Vittoria  della  Rovere,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  was  induoedf 
chiefly  through  religious  scruples,  to  give  up  his  claims  to  the  succes- 
sion ;  and  thus  Tuscany  lost  the  chance  of  extending  its  sway  f^om  sea 
to  sea  as  far  as  the  Adriatic.  In  1632  Duke  Fmncesco  Maria  died, 
when  his  dominions  were  seized  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  and  annexed  to 
the  Papal  territories. 

ROWE,  NICHOLAS,  an  Engjish  dramatic  poet,  was  bom  at  Little 
Beckford  in  Bedfordshire,  in  167S.  His  father  was  John  Rowe,  of  an 
old  Devonshire  family,  and  a  serjeant-at-law  of  some  eminence  in  his 
day.  The  son  was  educated  at  Westminster  under  Busby,  and  chosen 
one  of  the  king's  scholars.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  removed 
from  school  by  his  father,  and  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  studied  law  for  about  three  years,  when,  being  left  his 
own  master  by  )iis  father's  death,  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  to 
poetry,  and  withdrew  himself  from  the  less  attractlye  reading  of  his 
profession.  When  be  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  produced  a 
tragedy,  called  'The  Ambitious  Step-Mother,*  which  was  very  well 
received ;  and  in  1702  appeared  '  Tamerlane,'  in  which  play,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  time,  LiouLs  XIV.  and  William  III.  are  represented 
re^pectivt  ly  by  Bajazet  t^nd  Tamerlane. 

This  tragedy  obtained  great  popularity,  from  its  cost^ectlen  with  %h9 
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politiM  of  the  a«|r.  la  1708  wm  pobliabed  *  Tbe  Fair  PemWoi]'  and 
in  the  iotetral  batirdeti  tbU  date  aud  hia  death  be  wrote  '  Ulysaea,' 
*Tbe  Uoyal ConTerty'  a  ooiaedy  called  'The  Biter/  wbieh  proved  a 
Mlure.  *Jaiie  Shore^' written  pvofeasedly  in  the  atjle  of  Sbakspere, 
thongh  witb  Utile  of  Sbakspere's  manner,  and  lastly  *  Lady  Jane  Qrey.' 
In  the  meantiine  he  had  other  ftvooationa  beaidea  poetry:  we  find  him 
in  the  offiee  of  trnder  secretary  £vr  three  years  when  the  Dake  of 
Heweaatle  w«0  aeeretaij  of  state,  and  after  having  been  made  poet- 
laoieaie  at  Ube  acoesnon  of  Qeorge  L,  he  waa  appointed  one  of  the 
land-anrveyoia  of  ike  customs  of  the  port  of  London.  He  was  also 
derk  of  tie  eounml  to  the  Prinoe  of  VValeB,  and  vraa  made  seecetary 
of  the  piesentationa  by  Lord  Chancellor  Parker^  afterwards  Lord 
Maeeleafield.  Rowe  died  Deoember  6,  1718,  aged  forty-five^  and  was 
boned  in  Weatminstev  Abbey.  He  was  twiee  marned,  and  had  issue 
by  both  wives.  Besides  the  plays  enumerated,  he  wrote  short  poems, 
a  tranalatian  of  Lucan*  and  of  Quil]et*a  '  CalUpiDdia.'  He  publiahed  an 
edition  ef  Shakspere,  in  which  ho  has  ventured  on  various  restorations 
of  hia  anthor'a  text.  In  the  composition  of  his  dramas,  Rowe  shows 
httle  depth  or  refined  art  in  the  pourtrayiug  of  character,  but  he  writes 
with  the  easy  grace  of  a  well-educated  man  of  fashioD,  undisturbed  by 
the  oares  of  needy  authorship,  or  the  ambition  of  writing  himself  into 
notice  at  the  expense  of  good  taste.  His  versification  is  harmonious, 
and  the  language  of  his  characters  natural  in  the  dialogues.  '  The 
Fair  Penitent '  eontaine  several  pasrages  which  are  well  wrought  aud 
show  considerable  powefs  of  imagination.  His  translation  of  Lucan 
has  been  much  pnused  by  Johnson  for  preserving  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  thongh  upon  comparison  it  will  often  be  found  feebly  diffusa. 
His  other  poems  are  net  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  separate 
notice. 

ROWLEY,  WILLIAM,  an  English  dramatic  writer,  of  whose  Ufe 
hardly  aaythkig  is  known.  He  flourished  duriog  Hbm  reign  of  James  I, 
and  beloaged  to  the  royal  company  of  players,  and  as  an  aetor  excelled 
most  in  comedy.  The  "  Maister  Rowley,  once  a  tare  scholar  of  Pem- 
broke HaU«  in  GambHdge,"  mentioned  by  Meres  (9tid  part  of  *  Wit's 
Com  mon  wealth,'  1^98)  is  probably  some  earlier  author.  Rowley  wrote 
many  playa,  of  which  the  following  are  the  best  known: — 'A  new 
Wondor,  a  Woman  never  Text,*  a  comedy,  4to,  1532.  A  tragedy, 
called  'All's  lost  for  Lusi,'  4to,  1633.  'A  Match  at  Midnight,*  a 
eemedy«  ^to^  1638«  'A  Shoemaker  a  Qentlemao,' a  comedy,  4to,  1638. 
'  The  Witdk  of  £dmontoo,'  *  tragi-comedy  (in  this  he  was  assistil 
by  Thomas  De«kar,  John  Ford|  &o.),  4to^  1658.  '  The  Birth  of  Merlin,' 
4U},  1663.  ^akspwe  is  said  to  have  aided  him  in  this  play.  The 
titles  of  othsK  of  his  plays  xtey  be  found  in  Watt's  'Biblioiheoa 
Britannica,'  and  the  *  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.' 
Bowley  is  ■  somewhat  unpoUshed  writer^  hardly  deserving  a  less 
obacnre  fate  than  he  has  noet  with.  Several  ef  Rowley's  plays  are 
printed  in  Dodsley's  collection.  He  ie  the  ftuthor  of  a  rare  traety 
notioed  with  extracts  in  the  'British  Bibliographer,'  iv«,  entitled,  *  A 
ssarch  for  Mon^ ;  or,  the  lamentable  complaint  for  the  loese  of  the 
wandering  knight  Monsieur  I'Argent ;  ot,  Oome  along  with  me,  I  know 
thou  lovest  raonejr :  dedicated  to  all  those  that  lack  money,  by  William 
Rowley,'  Lenden,  4to,  1609 ;  a  composition  full  of  the  ribald^  and  low 
wit  of  hia  time. 

For  notices  of  his  Ufe^  see  a  copy  of  Langbsine's  'Dramatie  Poets,' 
with  mannseript  notes,  in  the  British  Museum^  and  some  statements  in 
Colliet^a  *  Dramatic  History.'  Two  extfaots  from  his  plays  are  given 
hi  Lamb's '  Specimens  of  English  Dramatis  Poets.' . 

ROXA'NA  was  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  a  Bactrian  prince,  who 
fell  into  the  power  of  Aleiander  (b.o.  827)^  on  bis  oonquest  of  a  strong 
natural  fortvese  in  Sogdiana^  where  Oxyartes  bad  plaeed  his  wife  and 
daoghters*  Roxana  was  pronounced  by  the  followers  of  Alexsnder  to 
be  the  handsomest  woman  they  had  seen  in  Asia  after  the  wi£i  ol 
Dariosi  and  her  beauty  made  sueh  an  impresden  ot  Alexander,  that 
he  resolved  to  share  his  thruue  with  her.  Roxana,  who  was  with 
child  at  the  death  of  Alexandeif,  subsequently  here  a  sen,  to  whom 
the  name  d  Aleiander  was  gives,  and  who  was  acknowledged  as 
partner  of  Arrhidous  Philip  in  the  empire.  Statira,  the  other  wife  of 
Alexander,  was  also  supposed  to  be  pregnant ;  and  accordingly,  Roxana 
fearing  lest  Statira's  child  should  become  a  rival  of  her  own  sotti 
invited  her  uid  her  sister  Drypetis  to  Babylon,  where  they  were  put 
to  death  irith  the  concurrence  of  Perdiccss.  Roxana  and  her  son 
subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cassander,  who  kept  them  in  close 
confinement  in  Macedonia.  In  the  treaty  of  B.C.  311,  made  between 
the  prineipal  genends  of  Alexander,  it  was  agreed  that  Cassander 
should  oontinne  military  governor  {ffrpaTny6s)  of  Europe,  till  the  son 
of  Roxana  came  of  age.  Cassander  however,  to  remove  this  obstacle 
to  the  throne,  put  to  death  the  young  king  and  his  mother  in  the  ioV 
lowing  year.  (Diod.  &it4,  xxi  100 ;  Droysen,  Oetchnhle  der  NachfiAgtt 
AlexandtTB,) 

ROXBURQH,  WILLIAM,  M.D.,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  proceeded 
to  India  in  the  medical  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  attention  to  the  botany  of  that  country.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  career  his  attention  was  confined  to  the  peninsala, 
is  he  was  stationed  at  Samulcottah  from  the  year  1781,  where  he  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  onltivation  of  pepper.  Into  the  plantations 
eataldii^sd  for  this  purpose  he  introduced  the  cofibs^  cionamon,  nntp 
meg,  atraotto,  bread-fruit  tree,  sappan-wood  tree,  and  mtilbeny.  He 
also  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk,  as  well  as  to 


improve  tke  mamtfi^etnre  of  sugar,  and  was  remarkable  throHghovi 
for  the  great  attention  which  he  always  paid  to  the  improvement  of 
the  resources  of  the  country*  He  knew  and  corresponded  with 
Kmnig,  a  pupil  of  Linnsaus,  who  first  gave  an  impulse  to  seientifie 
botauy  in  India.  Dr.  Roxburgh  made  large  colleotiow  of  plants  ia 
the  Oamatic,  but  he  bad  the  misfortune  to  lose  them  all,  with  his 
books  and  papers,  in  an  inundation  at  Injeram.  He  however  reeoah- 
meneed  making  a  fresh  eoUeotion^  and  the  Court  of  Dii*ectors  sent  him 
out  a  preaent  of  botanical  books. 

In  the  autumn  of  1793,  from  his  great  merits,  he  waa  lemoved  te 
Calcutta^  where  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  botanio 
garden  which  had  been  establiBhed  by  Colonel  Kyd.  During  hie 
Buperiatondence,  which  extended  to  1814,  few  men  have  labeured 
wi^  greater  zeal,  assiduity,  and  sueoesa,  though  he  had  very  iadifTefent 
health ;  having  been  obliged  te  make  three  separate  voyages  for  its 
re-eetaUishment,  once  to  tbe  Cape  and  twice  to  Europe^  on  the  latter 
of  which  occasions  he  died,  in  1815.  On  one  of  these  oecMions,  l>t* 
Cajtej,  the  celtjbrated  missionary  and  Orientaliit,  took  ohorge  of  the 
garden,  and  publinhed,  at  Sarampore,  Dr.  Roxbuxigh's  catalogue  of  the 
conteaU  of  the  botauio  garden  at  Calcutta.  From  Dr.  Carey's  preface 
to  this  catalogue  we  learn  that  the  number  of  described  speoiea  then 
in  the  garden  amounted  to  3500,  of  which  1510  were  named  and 
described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  besidea  453  which,  though  described,  had 
not  then  been  introduced.  Besides  describing,  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  having  splendid  drawings  made  of  the  vacious  plants  that  he 
discovered  ^  these,  to  the  amount  of  2000,  were  sent  to  the  Court  ef 
Directors.  At  their  request,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  imdertoek  tbe  asaeiai 
superintendence  of  the  publication  of  a  work  in  wliich  a  pr«^rence 
waa  given  to  subjects  connected  with  medicine,  the  ariS|  and  manufao- 
tures,  and  which  is  now  well  known  aa  Roxburgh's  'CoromMidel 
Plants,'  in  8  vols,  folio,  with  300  coloured  eogravlngsi  l>r.  Roabutgh'a 
general  descriptive  work  of  the  phmts  of  India,  eaUed  *  Flora  Indka,' 
nas  not  published  for  many  yean  after  his  death.  An  edition  was 
commenced,  to  be  published  at  Serampere^  by  Dr.  Carey,  wilhadditiona 
by  Dr.  Wallich,  the  first  volume  in  1830,  and  the  second  ia  18a4<  A 
complete  edition,  in  3  vols.,  waa  published  by  Dr.  Roxbargh*a  a«na 
in  1832. 

ROY,  MAJOR-GENERAL  WILLIAM,  R.A.,  F.BJ9:,  R&A.  the  fint 
Britiah  geodesist,  with  whom  commences  the  history  ef  the  Qidnaate 
trigonometrical  survey  ef  the  United  Kingdom,  adorned  by  so  many 
distmguished  namea  that  have  already  appeared  m  thia  work.  The 
events  connected  with  the  suppression  ef  tbe  rebellieh  of  1745  having 
pointed  eat  the  propriety  of  exploring  and  mapping  the  wild  High- 
land disfkricta  with  a  view  to  the  estabUshment  of  milita]7  poata  and 
roads  of  oommunication,  a  plan  suggested  by  Lieutenant>QeneraI 
Watson,  Deputy  Quarter-Master  Qeneral  in  North  Britain,  waa  under' 
taken  in  1746  and  1747  by  Colonel  Roy,  then  Assistant  Quartei^Master 
General;  and  the  work  was  at  length  extended  from  the  Highlands 
over  the  whole  main  land  of  Scotland^  But  this  work,  formerly  kaeww 
by  tbe  name  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  map,  vMs  never  pabUshed^ 
and  having  been  carried  on  with  inferior  instrnments^  was  colUiideted 
by  Roy  as  merely  *<a  macmifioent  military  sketehi"  The  war  of  175» 
put  a  afcon  to  these  works  of  peace;  bat  at  the  peaee  ef  1768  the 
aubjeet  of  4  general  survey  of  Great  Britain,  which  would  have  in- 
cluded the'work  already  dcme  in  Sootland^  again  engaged  the  attentieB 
of  the  government^  bvi  was  again  thrown  inte  shade  by  the  American 
wai^  The  |>eaee  ef  1783  however  permitted  the  reconaiderattoa  of 
the  proposed  survey ;  and  at  this  critical  period,  a  memoir  by  the 
£|rench  astrooemer,  M,  Ctssinl  de  Thuiy,  .reooimmeBding  the  eonneo' 
tion  by  trigoaometneal  mesearements  of  the  national  ebservatsrias  ol 
Psris  and  Qreenwieh,  and  the  ooDBeqiient  detarminatiott  of  the  exact 
differences  between  their  latitudea  and  lengitodas^  was  subaritled  to 
the  English  govermoMnt  by  the  French  ambaasadort  Cassini,  Meefaain, 
and  Legandre  hsd  already  carried  a  isrisa  of  triangles  from  Paris  to 
Calais^  and  it  waa  only  necessary  that  the  English  geodcsista  riienld 
complete  the  work  by  canyiag  a  aiaailar  seriea  from  Greenwidi  to 
Dover.  Mr«  Fox  by  oonseat  of  the  king  (George  III.)  transmitted 
thia  meaaetr  to  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Jceeph  Banks, 
by  whom  tbe  sofajeet  t^as  bioaght  befers  the  council,  and  throueb 
whose  infiuenee  G«aienl  Roy  waa  evantnaliy  appomted  to  conduct  the 
operations.  The  aite  of  the  initial  base  of  this  work,  which  must  be 
considered  the  gsfm  of  all  subaequeot  and  fuiure  aoienttfio  surreys  of 
the  United  Kingdom^  and  which  in  fact  was  designed  te  be  sueh  1^ 
Its  projectors,  in  addition  to  the  special  crbjeot  of  .the  eonneotlen  of 
the  two  observatories,  vras  fixed  at  Honnslow  Heath«  After  variona 
experiments  and  prelimiaary  trials,  the  base  waa  ultimately  wsasm  sd 
by  means  of  glass  tubes,  as  suggested  by  Lieateaant-Cdonel  Cidder* 
wood,  F.R.S.I  but  General  Hoy  made  a  direct  oompartsan  betwtea 
them,  and  a  steel  chain  constroeted  by  Ramsden^  by  measuring  the 
same  1000  feet  with  both,  the  result  of  Which  was  very  satisfoetery* 
The  length  of  the  Hounslbw  base,  as  measured  by  him,  when  raduoed 
to  the  lev^  of  the  ssa,  was  27,404f  feet,  or  about  5|  milea.  In  1785 
Genend  Roy  received  the  Copley  Medal  from  the  Royal  Society  for 
this  aohievement.  On  the  diet  of  July  1787  the  triangulation  was 
commeneed,  by  means  of  the  great  theodolite  which  hhd  bsftn  con* 
atructed  by  Ramsden  [Raksdck,  JsaBi]  for  the  purpK>s&  Tho 
meaanrament  of  a  base  of  verification  on  Romntfy  Marsh  was  entm^ted 
by  General  Roy  to  lieutenant  Fiddes,  R  E.  and  Lieutanant  Bryce,  11.  A« 
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(afterwards  Sir  A.  Bryce)  and  it  was  executed  with  the  steel  chain  of 
Ramsden,  as  being  better  fitted  for  use  on  such  ground  than  the  glass 
tube&  The  length  of  this  base,  after  reduction,  was  found  to  be 
28,682 '92  feet^  or  rather  less  than  5i  miles,  dififering  only  a  few  inches 
from  the  length  determined  by  triangulation  from  the  Houuslow  base, 
and  therefore  Terifying  the  accuracy  of  the  latter.  The  English  trian- 
gulation was  then  connected  with  the  French,  by  observations  from 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  thus  were  obtained  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  observatories.  In  addition  to  the  great  triangles,  many 
seoondaiy  triaDgles  were  observed,  which  became  a  sure  foundation 
for  the  topographical  survey  of  Middlesex,  Kent^  aod  the  adjoining 
counties. 

In  September  1788  General  Roy  completed  this  memorable  work, 
involving  the  beginning  of  the  measurement  of  the  British  arc  of  the 
meridian,  and  returned  to  London,  but  in  very  indifferent  health. 
The  iocreaae  of  his  illness  compelled  him  to  pass  the  winter  of  the 
following  year  at  Lisbon  ;  in  April  1790  he  returned  to  England,  but 
he  died  on  the  1st  of  July,  at  his  house  in  ArgyU*Btreety  London ; 
before  the  printing  of  his  paper  on  the  operations  he  had  conducted, 
in  the  '  Philosophical  Transaotions,'  had  been  completed,  "  though  he 
lived  sufficiently  long,"  says  Ck>lonel  Portlock  (from  whoee  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  survey  the  principal  part  of  this  article  has  been 
derived),  *'  to  correct  all  but  the  three  last  sheets  of  that  most  detaUed 
and  able  aooount»  both  of  the  instruments  he  used  and  of  the  nature, 
objects,  and  result  of  the  operations  he  so  successfully  carried  out.** 
At  the  period  of  his  decease,  (General  Roy  was  deputy  quartermaster- 
general,  colonel  of  the  dOth  regiment  of  infantry,  and  surveyor-general 
of  the  coasts.  In  1821  and  some  of  the  following  years,  Qeneral  Roy's 
work  of  the  Hounslow  base  and  subsequent  operations  was  subjected 
to  a  much  more  severe  and  decisive  test  than  had  been  afforded  by 
the  base  of  verification  measured  on  Romney  Marsh.  The  angles 
were  re^measured  by  Colonel  (afterwards  Major-Gtonerai)  Colby  [Colby, 
Thokab],  and  Captain  Kater  [Katsb,  Hsmrt],  nvith  the  great  theodolite 
by  Ramsden,  and  the  triangles  were  calculated  with  reference  to  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  which  had  not  previously  been  taken  into 
account.  On  comparing  the  results  with  those  obtained  by  Roy,  the 
greatest  difference  was  found  to  be  in  the  distance  between  the  signal- 
stations  at  Dover  and  Calais,  and  this  amounted  only  to  124  feet^  the 
whole  distance  bemg  187,472  feet  (see  'Phil.  Trana,'  1828).  On  the 
resumption  of  the  survey,  after  the  death  of  General  Roy,  the  Hounslow 
base  itself  had  been  re-measured  by  Mudge  [Mudgb,  William],  and 
Dalby  [Dalbt,  Isaac j,  the  result  dififering  only  by  2}  inches  from 
that  originally  obtained  by  the  subject  of  this  notice.  The  pKsent 
astronomer-royal,  Mr.  Aiiy,  has  remarked  on  this  commencement  of 
the  national  survey  and  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian, 
"  We  believe  it  mav  fairly  be  said,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  grand 
experiments,  though  we  began  later  than  our  Continental  neigh- 
boars,  we  conducted  our  operations  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  of 
which,  till  that  time,  no  one  had  dared  to  form  an  idea."  (*  Fig.  of  the 
Earth,'  in  '  Ency.  Metrop.,'  voL  v.  1171.) 

In  1777,  as  Colonel  Roy,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  had  been  elected  a  Fellow  ten  years  previously,  a  paper, 
entitled  '  Experiments  and  Observations  made  in  Britain,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  Rule  for  measuring  Heights  with  the  Barometer,'  which  was 
inserted  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions.'  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  of  the  last  centuiy  to  the  practical  philosophy 
of  the  subject.  But  Qeneral  Roy  united  to  his  purely  sdentifio 
pursuits  those  of  a  geographical  and  historical  antiquary,  to  which  he 
had  been  led  by  his  military  studies.  In  1774  he  had  a  reduced  copy 
of  his  survey  of  Scotland  engraved  for  private  circulation,  with  the 
title  of  'Mappa  Britannia  Septentrionalis  Faciei  Romans,'  Ac.  He 
had  given  much  attention  during  the  survey  to  the  Roman  camps  in 
Scotland,  and  at  the  period  of  his  death  he  had  completed  an  elaborate 
work  on  the  subject,  which,  together  with  the  illustrative  drawings  and 
the  copperplate  of  the  map,  was  presented  by  his  exeoutors  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  at  whose  expense  it  was  published,  in 
a  folio  volume  of  more  than  200  dosely-printed  pages,  with  51  plates, 
in  1798.  The  author's  own  title-page  to  this  work,  which  is  here  trans- 
scribed,  fully  explams  ito  object  and  nature: — 'The  Military  Antiquities 
of  the  Romans  ifi  North  Britain,  and  particularly  their  ancient  system 
of  C^astrametatlon,  illustrated  from  vestiges  of  the  camps  of  Agricola 
existing  there :  hence  his  march  from  South  into  North  Britain  is  in 
some  degree  traced.  Comprehending  also  a  Treatise,  wherein  the 
Ancient  Oe<^graphy  of  that  part  of  the  island  is  rectified,  chiefly  from 
the  lights  furnished  by  Richaid  of  Cirencester.  Together  with  a 
description  of  ihe  Wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  commonly  called  Grime's 
Dyke^  To  which  is  added,  an  appendix,  containing  detached  pieces 
^  on  subjects  relating  to  the  Roman  and  British  military  history  of 
Britain].  The  whole  being  accompanied  with  maps  of  the  country, 
and  plans  of  the  camps  and  stations,  &&' 

ROYLE,  JOHN  FORBES,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  living  botanist, 
was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  late 
Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  from  whom  he  acquired  that  love  of 
botany  and  taste  for  materia  medica  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so 
distinguished.  After  passing  the  usual  medical  examinations  in 
England,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  In 
Hindustan  he  worked  with  great  diligence  in  the  collection  of  plants, 
and  especially  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  medical  properties 


and  history.  He  wrote  a  work  '  On  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,' 
in  which  he  included  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  practice  of  medicine  amongst  the  Hindoos.  Having 
spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  the  Himalaya,  where  he  wsa  super- 
intendant  of  the  East  India  Company's  botanic  garden  at  Saharunpoor, 
he  was  enabled  to  form  a  great  collection  of  plants,  and  to  make  obser- 
vations on  other  departments  of  natural  history.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  published  his  great  work,  entitled  '  Illustrations  of  the 
Botany  and  other  branches  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountaina'  This  work,  which  appeared  in  parts,  was  oommenoed  in 
1689  and  finished  in  two  volumes  4to.  It  contained  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  information  on  the  natural  products  of  India,  especially 
those  which  are  useful  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  Although 
Dr<  Royle  did  not  practise  medicine,  bis  knowledge  of  drugs  and 
their  uses  pointed  him  out  as  a'  fit  and  proper  person  for  the  chair 
of  lecturer  on  materia  medica  at  King's  College,  London,  a  position 
he  occupied  till  the  year  1856.  The  results  of  his  experience  in  this 
department  of  knowledge  were  given  in  a  volume  entitled  a  '  Manual 
of  Materia  Medic(^'  which  has  been  since  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion a  text-book  in  medical  schools.  Dr.  Royle's  botanical  know- 
ledge has  often  been  employed  on  the  productive  resources  of  India. 
He  has  several  times  read  papers  on  the  cultivation  of  tea  and  cotton 
in  India  at  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  His  activity  at  those  meetings  led  to  his  appointment 
for  a  short  time  as  co-secretary  with  Qeneral  Sabine  of  that  association. 
In  1840  he  published  an  '  Essay  on  the  Productive  Resources  of  India.' 
In  1855  he  also  published  a  volume  on  '  The  Fibrous  Plants  of  India,' 
pointing  out  those  which  could  be  made  more  espeoiaUy  available  for 
the  manufactures  of  Qreat  Britain.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  especially  in  arranging  the  East  Indian 
department  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Innnsaan  societies,  and 
holds  an  appointment  in  London  in  connection  with  the  East  India 
Company.    [See  Supplement.] 

RUAULT,  JEAN,  more  Renerally  known  by  his  Latin  name  Rnaldus, 
was  bom  at  Coutances,  in  Normandy,  about  the  year  1580.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  early  life  by  his  knowledge  of  the  classical 
languages  and  of  ancient  history.  He  afterwards  obtained  considerable 
success  as  a  teacher,  and  was  for  several  years  professor  of  alassifaJ 
literature  at  the  university  of  Rouen;  whence  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  his  lectures  were  attended  with  similar  success.  His  fiune  as  a 
scholar  caused  him  to  be  twice  appointed  to  the  important  office  of 
rector  of  the  university  of  Pkuris,  and  in  1629  he  succeeded  the  cele- 
brated Frederic  Morel  as  professor  of  '  belles-lettres '  in  the  College 
Royale.    He  died  in  1636. 

The  erudition  of  Rualdus  is  described  as  having  been  exaet  and 
profound,  but  fault  is  found  with  him  as  a  writer  on  account  of  the 
prolixity  of  his  style  and  its  v^rant  of  el^^ce.  His  oral  teaching  pro- 
cured for  him  a  greater  reputation  than  his  writings.  The  work  by 
which  he  is  best  known  is  a  valuable  edition  of  Plutarch.  The  best 
copy  of  it  is  that  printed  at  Paris,  of  which,  as  it  is  now  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  we  give  the  title  in  full :  '  Eorundem  Plutarchi  Operum 
editio  altera  Gr.  et  Lat,  ex  interpretatione  Hermani  Cruserii  et  Wil- 
helmi  Xylandri,  cum  notis  doctorum  variorum  et  Johannis  Rualdi 
variantibus  lectionibus  h  MSS.  codidbus  excerptis  et  indidbus,  ex 
recendone  Philippi  Joannis  MaussaccL'  Parisiis.  Typis  Regiis,  1624, 
2  vols,  folio  (<  Bibliographie,'  &c,  de  Bure,  art.  6080,  Paris,  1768).  Ou 
account  of  the  rarity  of  this  edition,  that  of  f^nkfurt  (1620)  likewise 
in  2  vols,  folio,  is  generally  used,  but  it  is  far  inferior  to  it  There 
also  remain  of  Ruault — 1,  A  Collection  of  Latin  Poems,  12mo,  Paris, 
1610  :  the  volume  contains  two  books  of  epigrams  and  one  of  rdigious 
poems,  besides  two  harangues  on  scriptural  subjects  and  panegyrics  of 
St  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Ursula.  2, '  Controversia  de  Duellis,'  8vo, 
Paris,  1625.  3,  A  Latin  funeral  oration  on  Achille  de  Harlay.  4, 
'  Preuves  de  I'Histoire  du  Royaume  d' Yvetot,'  8vo,  Paris,  1631  ('  Diet 
Bibliographique,'  Cailleau,  Paris,  1790,  vol  ii.,  p.  518).  This  being 
the  onlv  edition  of  this  curious  work,  it  is  an  object  of  research  among 
the  collectors  of  rare  books.  Ruault  attempts  to  show  that  the  terri- 
tory of  Yvetot,  so  celebrated  in  one  of  the  most  popular  of  French 
songs,  was  really  constituted  a  kingdom  by  Clotaire. 

RUBENS,  PETER  PAUL,  the  most  cdebrated  pdnter  of  the 
Flemish  school,  was  bom  at  Cologne  in  1677,  on  the  29th  of  June,  the 
day  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  whence  his  baptismal  names.  His  father, 
John  Rubens,  who  was  one  of  the  ^ohevins  of  Antwerp,  had  taken 
refuge  at  Cologne  with  his  family,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbanoea 
prevailing  in  the  Netherlands.  In  that  city  he  died  in  the  year  1587. 
His  widow  shortly  afterwards  took  advantage  of  the  restoration  of 
Flanders  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  by  the  victories  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  and  returned  to  Antwerp.  In  his  sixteenth  year  Peter  Paul 
Rubens  was  placed  as  a  page  in  the  household  of  the  Countess  of 
Lalaing,  but  the  life  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  soon  returned  home. 
At  his  own  desire  he  became  the  pupil,  first  of  Tobias  Verhaegt,  a 
landscape-painter,  and  then  of  Adrian  van  Oort,  who  was  celebrated  as 
a  colourist.  His  next  master  was  Otho  van  Veen,  or,  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  Otho  Yenius,  court  painter  to  the  Infanta  Isabella  and  the 
Archduke  Albert  In  the  year  1600,  when  Rubens  was  twenty-three 
years  old,  he  was  advised  by  his  master  to  visit  Italy.  He  was  already 
thoroughly  conversant  vrith  all  the  technical  and  general  knowledge 
which  would  enable  him  to  reap  the  full  benefit  from  such  a  journey, 
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and  he  had  ezeonted  some  oonaiderable  piotares.  He  proceeded  flrrt 
to  Venioe,  aod  thence  to  Mantua,  where  his  letters  of  recommendation 
from  the  Archduke  Albert  eeoured  him  the  favour  of  the  Duke  Yin- 
eenzio  Qonzaga.  At  his  court  Rubens  accepted  the  place  of  gentleman 
of  the  chamber,  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
him  of  studying  the  frescoes  of  Giulio  Romano  and  the  other  works  of 
art  then  belonging  to  the  family  of  Qonzaga.  In  1601  he  went  to 
Rome  for  a  short  time,  and  after  returning  to  Mantua  visited  Venice, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  pictures  of  Titian  and  Paul 
Veronese.  The  works  of  these  two  masters  probably  exercised  the 
stroo^est  influence  in  the  ftill  development  of  his  natural  genius  for 
calour.  The  Archduke  Albert  commissioned  Rubens  to  paint  three 
ictures  for  the  church  of  Santa  Crooe  in  Qerusalemme,  at  Rome,  rfnd 
te  returned  thither  for  that  purpose,  and  with  the  object  of  copying 
some  celebrated  pictures  for  the  Duke  of  Mantna,  and  he  probably 
visited  Florence  in  his  way  back.  In  1605  the  Duke  Vincenzio  Qon- 
saga  sent  him  on  a  special  mission  to  Spain  with  a  present  for  Philip  III. 
That  king  received  him  most  gradoualy ;  and  i^Fter  painting  a  large 
number  of  portraits  of  persons  connected  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  he 
returned  to  Mantua.  Ue  paid  a  third  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
joined  by  his  elder  brother  rhiUp,  and  in  1607  went  through  Milan  to 
Geooa.  In  the  latter  city  he  executed  many  works,  and  a  great 
number  of  his  pictures  still  remain  there.  In  1608  he  received  news 
of  his  mother's  illness,  and  returned  immediately  to  Antwerp,  where 
however  he  arrived  too  late  to  find  her  alive. 

The  wishes  of  Albert  and  Isabella  induced  Rubens  to  abandon  his 
project  of  returning  to  Italy ;  and  in  1609  he  married  his  first  wife, 
Elizabeth  Brants,  and  settled  at  Antwerp.  The  beautiful  picture  in 
the  Munich  gallery,  representing  himself  and  his  wife  seated  in  a 
garden,  was  probably  painted  shortly  after  his  marriage.  The  outline 
is  more  precise  and  the  style  more  true  and  homely  than  in  most  of 
bis  woriu.  In  the  year  1620  Rubens  was  comnussioned  to*  paint  the 
series  of  pictures  now  in  the  Louvre  which  represent  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  Maria  de*  MedicL  He  went  to  Paris,  and  received 
his  instructions  for  these  works,  but  the  pictures  themselves  were 
executed  at  Antwerp,  for  the  most  part  by  the  hands  of  lus  numerous 
pupils.  In  fetot,  as  they  were  placed  in  the  Luxembourg  in  1625,  it 
was  physically  impossible  that  he  should  have  painted  them  himaelt 
The  original  sketches,  now  in  the  Munich  gallery,  are  very  far  superior 
to  the  finished  pictures  which  are  now  in  the  Louvre.  Duringhis  last 
residence  at  Paris,  Rubens  became  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  purchased  his  collection  of  statues  and  other  works 
of  art  for  60,000  florins,  or  aooording  to  De  Piles,  for  100,000.  In 
1626  Rubens  lost  lus  wife,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  made  a  journey, 
in  which  he  visited  the  principal  Dutch  painters  of  that  time. 

Rubens  had  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  Arohdukd  Albert,  and 
after  the  death  of  that  prince  he  continued  in  the  favour  of  his  widow 
the  Infonta.  On  her  return  from  the  siege  of  Breda,  in  company  with 
Spinolay  in  1625,  she  visited  Rubens's  house;  and  in  1627,  when 
Charles  L  declared  war  against  France.  Ruben^  was  entrusted  with 
some  ncgociations  with  Gerbier,  Charles's  agent  at  the  Hague.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  despatched  to  Madrid.  During  his 
stay  in  Spain  he  executed  several  very  fine  pictures,  and  gained  the 
favour  of  Philip  IV.  and  the  Count-Duke  of  Olivarez.  In  1629 
Rubens  was  sent  by  the  Infftnta  as  ambassador  to  England,  The 
painter  succeeded  as  a  diplomatists  and  his  merits  in  procuring 
Charles's  acquiescence  in  the  peace  were  recognised  by  the  court  of 
Spain.  Whilst  in  England,  he  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Charles  I., 
whose  feeling  for  the  fine  arts  seems  to  have  been  of  the  strongest 
kind.  The  allegory  of  War  and  Peace,  now  in  the  National  Qallery, 
was  painted  as  a  suitable  present  to  the  king,  on  the  occasion  of  these 
negodations.  After  the  breaking  up  of  Charles's  matchless  collection, 
this  picture  was  transferred  to  Qenoa,  but  was  purchased  durifig  the 
French  revolution  from  the  Doria  family,  and  thus  restored  to  this 
country.  The  ceiling  of  Whitehall  was  sketched  during  Rubens's 
stay  in  England,  but  painted  at  Antwerp  at  a  later  period.  For  the 
latter  work  he  is  said  to  have  received  80002.  In  1631  Rubens  married 
his  second  wife,  Helena  Forman,  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen.  Her 
portrait  often  recurs  in  his  pictures.  He  was  again  employed  on  a 
mission  to  Holland  in  1638;  and  in  December  of  that  year,  his 
patroness,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  died. 

Rubens's  fame  now  stood  very  high,  and  thecommisaions  he  received 
could  only  be  executed  by  the  aid  of  his  numerous  and  able  pupils. 
In  1635  he  became  subject  to  gout  in  the  hands,  which  disabled  him 
from  painting  with  ease  on  a  large  scaler  At  the  request  of  the 
authorities  of  Antwerp,  he  executed  sketches  for  the  deooration  of  the 
arches  to  be  erected  on  the  entry  of  the  Cardinal  Infant,  Don  Fer* 
dinand,  the  new  regent  of  the  Low  Countries.  He  died  in  possession 
of  great  wealth,  on  the  80th  of  May  1640,  in  the  68rd  year  of  his  age^ 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Jaques  at  Antwerp. 

Rubens's  personal  appearance  was  prepossessing,  and  his  manner 
and  conduct  such  as  to  make  him  generally  beloved.  Towards  other 
artists  he  acted  with  great  generosity,  and  he  is  said  to  have  relieved 
the  poverty  of  Vandydc  by  purcharing  all  the  picturea  which  that 
artist  had  in  his  studio. 

His  own  character  and  merits  as  a  painter  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy,  and  will  probably  always  furnish  matter  for  dia- 
enssion.    In  all  questions  of  literature  and  art,  we  are  never  satisfied 


without  constantly  comparing  things  which  are  in  themselves  utterly 
dissimilar.  The  source  of  pleasure  from  works  of  art  is  obscure^  and 
the  nature  of  the  pleasure  itself  is  little  capable  of  definition,  but 
men  think  to  obtain  greater  precision,  and  to  arrive  at  the  reason  why 
they  are  pleased,  by  this  process  of  comparison.  To  a  certain  extent 
perhaps  we  may  succeed,  but  in  general  such  comparisons  have  a  ten- 
dency to  narrow  our  field  of  enjoyment^  and  to  lead  us  to  dogmatise 
on  what  cannot  be  reduced  to  fixed  rules.  A  man  may  derive  greater 
satisfaction  from  the  works  of  Perugino  or  Francesco  Frimoia  than 
from  thoae  of  Rubens  or  Teniers;  he  may  feel  the  beauty  of  the 
Parthenon  more  than  that  of  Strasbourg  cathedral :  but  he  is  not  there- 
fore justified  in  saying  that  Rubens  was  a  bad  painter,  or  that  Erwin 
of  Steinbach  was  an  indifferent  architect. 

The  principal  sources  of  pleasure  in  painting  appear  to  be  form, 
composition,  colour,  and,  the  highest  of  all,  the  expression  of  human 
oharacter  and  action.  The  subdiviuons  of  this  last  branch  are  of 
course  infinite,  and  comprise  the  higher  and  holier  feelings,  as  well  as 
those  whioh  are  more  properly  a  portion  of  our  animal  nature.  In 
those  parts  of  his  art  which  act  immediately  on  the  senses,  Rubens 
was  without  doubt  a  great  master.  He  understood  the  perfect 
management  of  light  and  shade,  of  composition,  and  colour.  If  his 
merits  are  disputed,  it  is  with  reference  to  the  subjects  which  he 
painted  and  to  his  mode  of  treating  them,  not  to  his  technical  skilL 
Before  his  visit  to  Italy  he  had  acquired  an  individual  oharacter  as  an 
artist  The  fruit  of  bis  labours  there  was  not  a  crude  mass  of  detached 
imitations,  but,  whilst  he  carefully  studied  the  great  masters  at  Venice 
and  elsewhere,  his  vigorous  genius  assimilate  and  appropriated  to 
itself  all  that  it  took  up  or  borrowed.  The  excess  of  iodiridual  pecu- 
liarity in  Rubens  certainly  amounts  to  '  msnner '  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  word.  That  peculiarity  of  feeling  too  did  not  dwell  on  the 
forms  which  are  best  fitted  for  expressing  the  tranquil  and  devotioual 
sentiments  which  prevail  in  early  Christian  art^  but  still,  such  as  it 
was,  it  was  eminently  characteristic  of  a  'great  painter.'  Sculpture 
exceeds  punting  in  its  power  of  expressing  form,  and  equals  it  in 
that  of  portraying  fixed  oharacter;  but  painting  only  can  express  the 
tumult  and  energy  of  human  action  in  full  power  and  motion.  In  tills 
Rubens  excelled,  and  it  is  surely  no  mean  excellenoe.  We  are  ready  to 
grant  that  his  Madonnas  are,  for  the  most  part,  clumsy  and  undignified ; 
that  their  forms  are  unfitted  for  the  being  whom  they  represent;  and 
that  exaggeration  sometimes  disfigures  scenes  where  quiet  and  holy 
feelings  would  be  more  in  place.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
stronger  human  passions  and  actions  have  an  intense  interest  for  man* 
kind.  The  animal  energy  and  the  sensual  oharactdristics  of  man  are  a 
part  of  that  complex  whole  which  we  call  human  nature,  although 
they  are  not  the  most  elevated  part  If  art  is  to  represent  man  as  he 
is,  these  elements  cannot  be  wholly  overlooked.  The  Greek  drama 
displayed  them  too  glaringly  in  the  olden  comedy,  and  Greek  sculpture 
embodied  them  in  its  fawns  and  satyrs.  An  acute  sense  of  beauty 
indeed  generally  softened  the  more  disgusting  features,  and  we  might 
wish  that  Rubens  had  been  oftener  touched  with  similsr  scruples. 
We  must  take  him  however  as  he  is ;  with  all  his  technical  excellence, 
and  with  all  the  incomparable  energy  and  heartiness  which  animates 
his  best  works.  In  them  there  is  none  of  that  idle  filling  up  of  vaoAit 
comers,  or  that  insertion  of  cold  academic  figures  wholly  unconcerned 
with  the  soenes  portrayed,  which  we  find  in  works  of  the  same  kind 
by  other  masters.  If  we  look  at  Rubens's  Villsge  F6t-e,  in  the  Louvre, 
the  ring  of  peasants  wheel  round  in  the  dance  with  a  drunken  merri- 
ment wliieh  seems  in  aotual  motion  before  us.  The  smaller  picture  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  at  Munich,  is  just  as  wonderful  for  this  quality 
of  movemeot,  as  for  its  glorious  colour  and  exeoutiozL  His  Battle  of 
the  Amazons,  in  the  same  collection,  conveys,  in  a  most  wonderful 
degree,  the  struggle  and  energy  of  a  combat  Action  and  life  he  never 
failied  to  represent  as  no  other  painter  has  done  before  or  since,  and 
this  alone,  in  our  opinion,  entities  him  to  a  place  in  tiie  very  foremost 
rank  of  artists,    . 

In  landscape,  Rubens's  facility  of  execution  and  gorgeous  colour 
produce  a  marvellous  effect  His  hunting-pieces  and  portraits  are 
equally  celebrated.  The  picture  commonly  referred  to  as  the  chef- 
d'osuvre  of  Rubens  is  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  at  Antwerp.  The 
best  of  his  works  are  in  the  Munich  gallery  (whioh  contains  no  less 
than  ninety-five  of  his  works,  prindpiJly  derived  from  the  Dtisseldorf 
collection)  and  at  Blenheim  and  Vienna,  but  there  are  ten  pictures  by 
him,  several  of  them  excellent  specimens  of  his  different  styles,  in  the 
National  Gallery.  Many  fine  pictures  by  him  remain  in  Spain,  and 
many  of  course  at  Antwerp. 

His  principal  pupils  were  Vandyok,  Jordaens,  Snyders,  Van  Thul- 
deo,  EJrayer,  Diepenbeck,  and  Quellin,  but  most  of  them  imitated 
the  outward  characteristics  of  their  master  without  catching  his  fire 
and  energy.  The  engravers  of  Ms  school,  such  as  Pontius  and  Bols- 
wert»  succeeded  admirably  in  conveying  the  general  character  of  those 
pictures  which  it  would  seem  most  difi&cult  to  translate  into  mere 
bladt  and  white. 

We  may  conclude  by  saying  that  Rubens  did  that  for  his  country 
which  hss  rarely  if  ever  been  accomplished  for  any  other  land.  At 
the  time  of  John  and  Hubert  van  Eyok,  the  school  of  Flanders  had 
attained  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence.  Those  artists  united  a 
diligent  and  minute  observation  of  nature  to  the  finest  teohnical  skiU 
and  the  most  suocessfiil  delineation  of  oharacter  and  feeling.    At  a 
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later  period  thiB  exoellBQce  had  vaDkhed,  and  given  waj  to  the  erode 
and  affected  imitation  of  the  Italiaii  ma&ters  wbicli  ^e  find  in  Mabuse 
and  Van  Orlay.  Enbens  however  a  second  time  placed  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  first  rank,  and  by  his  own  genius  restored  to  them  a 
reputation  different  indeed  in  kind,  but  perhaps  equal  in  degree  to 
that  which  thej  had  formerly  enjoyed. 

liUBRUQUXS,  WILLIAM  DE.  This  distinguished  traveller  of  the 
middle  ages  was  a  friar  of  the  Minorite  or  Frauciscan  order.  Pits,  or 
PitseuSy  an  English  Boman  Catholic  of  the  16th  century,  in  his  curious 
biographical  work,  '  Lives  of  the  Kings^  Bishops,  Apostolical  Men,  and 
Writers  of  Eugland,'  claims  him  as  an  Englishman,  and  as  one  that  did 
honour  to  his  counti-y.  It  appears  however  pretty  plainly  tbat  he  wsa 
a  native  of  Brabant.  His  real  name  was  Huysbrock,  or  Rysbruck,  which, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  he  Latiuibed  into  Kubruquis. 
i^he  data  of  his  bu'th  is  not  preserved,  but  he  was  probably  boin  about  | 
122S.  Ue  entered  the  doisters  early  in  life,  and  soon  after  completing  ' 
his  noviciate  and  takiog  the  major  vows  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land, 
with  other  monks  and  miisionaries.  The  recent  successes  of  the  fourth 
grand  crusade,  under  Louis  IX.  of  France,  had  revived  the  hopes  of 
the  Christians  of  the  west.  Fresh  streams  of  pilgrims  were  Sowing 
thither;  and  some  of  these  counted  upon  setting  up  their  tabernacle 
of  rest  in  Jerusalem,  and  upon  finding  pro?ision  and  settlement  for 
life  in  the  Holy  Land. 

But  bt»f ore  Kubruquis  could  reach  the  Syrian  shore  these  hopes  were 
ovtrrcast;  the  devout  Freuch  king  had  been  defeated  near  Tunis,  rather 
by  endemic  diseases  than  by  the  sword  of  the  SanMen,  and  had  been 
made  prisoner,  with  the  remnant  of  his  host,  by  the  Mohammedans. 
Louis  however  was  soon  released  upon  paying  a  ransom,  and  entering 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Soldan;  and  he  was  in  Palestine  in  1258. 
AUhough  some  monkish  envoys,  who  had  previously  been  sent  in  quest 
of  that  great,  undiscoverable,  Christian  potentate  of  the  East,  Prester 
or  Priest  John,  had  returned  disappointed,  and  with  very  disooursging 
accounts  of  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  their  journey,  King  Louis 
resolved  to  send  another  mission  in  search  of  him.  A  report  had 
reached  Louis  that  the  great  Tartar/  Sartacb,  son  of  Baatu-Khan,  who 
commanded  in  the  western  parte  of  Tartary,  was  a 'good  Christian. 
If  this  Sartach  was  not  Prester  John,  still  his  faith  and  devoutnees, 
if  truly  reported,  must  make  him  a  valuable  ally  to  the  Christians  who 
u-ero  warring  in  the  Holy  Land  against  the  Paynim.  The  mission  of 
Louis  was  therefore  to  find  that  Tartar  prince,  wherever  he  might  be, 
and  at  whatever  toil  and  danger.  It  was  composed  of  liubruquis, 
friar  Bartholomew  of  Cremona,  and  a  certain  friar  Andrew,  whoee 
country  or  birthplace  is  not  named.  Bubruquis,  though  the  youngest 
of  the  three,  appears  to  have  been  eoneidered  as  the  head  of  the 
mission.  He  no  doubt  owed  this  pre-eminence  to  his  superior  aoholar* 
ship,  wit,  and  courage.  Before  his  departure  King  Louis  Btrietly 
eujoined  him  to  write  down  everything  be  saw  and  heard  among  the 
Tartars;  and  by  conscientiously  obeying  the  royal  order,  and  by 
making  a  good  use  of  his  eyes  (his  ignorance  of  the  Tartar  languages 
made  his  eaia  of  less  account),  he  brought  baek  a  great  deal  of  curiooa 
information  on  the  subject  of  that  nomadic  people. 

After  spending  a  short  time  at  Comtantinople  among  the  Qreek 
Christians,  whose  schism  gave  them  great  offence^  Bubruquis  and  his 
companions  took  shipping,  and  entered  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea.  On 
the  21st  of  May  1253  they  were  safely  landed  at  Soldaia,  now  Soudae 
or  Soujac,  not  far  from  Cherson,  in  the  Crimea.  But  here  their 
troubles  began.  They  had  brought  no  presents  of  any  value,  and 
presents  are  necessary  passports  through  all  the  East,  They  were  told 
that  they  would  never  get  at  Sartach  unless  they  had  rich  gifta  to  lay 
at  his  feet.  They  however  pleaded  their  vow  of  poverty  as  Franciscans^ 
and  boldly  went  on,  travelling  sometimes  in  oarta  and  sometimes  on 
rough  'horses.  They  crossed  the  Steppes  which  separate  the  Dnieper, 
or  Borysthenes,  from  the  river  Don,  or  Tanais,  and  then  directed  their 
oourse  due  easl^  over  immense  desert  plains  where  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  earth  and  sky,  and  here  and  there  the  barrows  or  tumuli  of 
the  Comans.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  being  it  a  famishing  condition, 
they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Don,  where  they  found  some  fish,  flesh, 
and  dry  bread.  Crossing  the  river,  they  plunged  again  into  the  hungry 
desert.  On  the  2nd  of  August  they  reached  the  temporary  residence, 
or  encampment,  of  the  great  Sartach.  As  they  had  nothing  to  give, 
beyond  a  little  sweet  wine,  a  few  preserved  fruits,  and  a  beg  full  of 
sweet  biscuits,  their  reception  was  of  the  sourest.  They  soon  dis- 
covered that  Sartaoh's  Christianity  was  all  a  dream.  That  Tartar  chief 
however  determined  to  send  them  on  to  his  father  Baata«  From  his 
encampment  they  had  to  travel  solely  on  horseback,  in  the  break-neek 
Tartar  fashion.  After  dreadful  fatigue,  and  many  privations  and 
dangers,  they  reached  Baatu,  who  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  not  far  from  its  oonfluence  with  the  Caspian.  Baatu  told  them 
that  he  could  enter  into  no  negociations^  and  that  ther  must  continue 
their  journey  until  they  came  to  Manehu-Kban,  the  great  Tartar 
emperor,  who  was  to  be  fotmd  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  China. 
Of  this  long  journey  **  of  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  fatigue,  there  was 
no  end.*'  At  laat,  on  the  27th  of  Dscember,  the  poor  monks  arrived 
at  the  camp  and  court  of  the  Tartar  emperor,  and  were  lodged  in  a 
small  dirty  hovel.  It  is  not  poesible  to  fix  the  spot  where  the  erratic 
Manohu-Khan  was  then  rending.  Bubruquis  only  tells  us  that  it  was 
in  a  vast  plain,  as  flat  as  the  sorfaee  of  a  Me }  that,  before  reaching 
the  plain,  he  had  croBsed  a  lofty  range  of  noimtuBi,  and  had  travelled 


due  north.  The  emperor  was  attended  by  many  Chinese  mandarinsy 
and  by  ambassadors  from  India,  from  Persia,  and  from  'turkey.  He 
gave  a  grand  feast,  at  which  all  the  great  men  got  drunk  on  cosmos, 
or  the  ^rmented  milk  of  mares.  On  the  5th  of  January  (1254)  the 
friars  were  presented  at  court,  where  they  had  to  perform  several 
humiliating  ceremonies.  Manchu-Khan  save  them  to  understand  that 
ha  was  master  of  the  whole  world,  and  tnat  the  King  of  France  and 
all  the  monarchs  of  Christendom  must  submit  to  him.  About  the 
court  were  a  good  many  Kestorian  Christians;  but  their  faith  was 
sadly  corrupted,  and  their  priests  were  little  better  than  conjurors 
and  quacks. 

A  week  or  two  before  Easter,  Manchu*Khan  removed  to  Kai»- 
Corum,  or  Kara-Ktlm,  a  royal  city  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Orohau. 
The  monks  followed  him,  and  were  kindly  entertained  by  a  French 
goldsmith,  his  wife,  a  Hungarian  woman,  and  one  Basilious,  the  son 
of  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  born  in  Hungary. 

On  Whit-Sunday  Rubruquis  was  called  into  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  who  had  been  told  that  the  friars  had  called  him  a  foul 
infidel.  Kubruquis  solemnly  denied  the  fact.  **  Then,"  said  the  khan, 
"  be  not  afraid."  The  brave  monk  smiled  and  said,  "  If  I  had  feared, 
I  should  not  have  come  hither  1 "  He  was  then  told  that  he  must 
return  the  way  he  had  come,  and  make  himself  strong  for  the  journey 
by  eating  good  meat  He  took  his  departure  a  fortni^ht  after  Mid- 
summer day.  *'  From  Kara-Corum,"  says  the  good  friar,  "  unto  ^e 
court  of  Baatu,  our  journey  la^t^d  four  months  and  ten  days,  during 
all  which  time  we  never  saw  a  town,  or  so  much  as  a  ahigle  fixed 
house,  except  one  village  in  which  we  did  not  break  bread;  nor  in  all 
this  time  did  we  ever  rest  from  our  rough  riding,  except  one  day  when 
we  could  find  no  horses."  The  court  of  Baatu  was  then  about  to 
migrate  to  0arai,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Volga.  Bubruquis  aooom- 
panied  it  during  a  whole  month;  but  then,  tired  of  the  slow  and 
indirect  movements  of  the  Tartars,  who  as  usual  were  conducting  their 
flocks  and  herds  with  them,  he  procured  a  guide  and  pushed  rapidly 
forward  for  Sarai,  keeping  due  south  and  always  near  to  the  Volga. 
After  a  very  remarkable  journey,  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  which 
were  supported  with  admirable  temper,  and  in  the  course  of  which  he 
threaded  the  great  defiles  of  Mount  Caucasus,  crossed  the  Araxes,  and 
traversed  Armenia,  Persia,  and  Asia  Minor,  Kubruquis  reached  Tripoli 
in  Syria  in  the  month  of  August  1255.  He  had  been  altogether  about 
two  years  and  six  months  on  his  laborious  travels,  and  he  now  earnestly 
besought  his  superior  to  allow  him  to  go  to  King  Louis  at  Paris ;  for 
that  devout  prince  had  quitted  the  East  after  witnessing  the  figure 
of  all  his  high  hopes.  But  the  Franciscan  provincial,  being  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  ordered  the  poor  friar  to  write  to  Louis,  and  then  retire 
to  the  convent  of  his  order  at  Acre.  The  manuscript  account  of  the 
travels  was  soon  transmitted  to  Paris,  together  with  an  earnest  prayer 
that  his  Christian  Majesty  would  obtaiu  the  provincial's  permission 
for  his  going  for  a  short  season  to  France.  It  has  not  been  ascertained 
whether  he  obtained  the  favour,  or  whether  he  remained  shut  up  in 
his  cell  at  Acre.  Indeed,  after  his  return  to  Syria,  nothing  more  seema 
to  be  known  about  Bubruquis  except  that  he  was  living  somewhere  as 
late  as  the  year  1298,  when  Marco  Polo  was  on  his  way  back  to  Europe 
from  the  remote«t  regions  of  the  East.  He  was  a  man  ef  ilkre  good 
sense.  The  sobriety  of  his  desoriptious  is  marvellous  for  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  He  was  the  first  European  traveller  that  gave  » 
correct  account  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

BUDDIMAN,  THOMAS,  was  born  in  October  1674^  at  Baggel,  in 
the  parish  of  Boyndie  and  county  of  Banff;  Soothmd.  He  was  instructed 
in  Latin  in  the  parish  school  of  Boyndie,  where  he  made  a  rapid 
progress.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  obtahied,  at  King's  CoUege,  AW- 
deen,  the  first  exhibition  or  bursary  of  the  year,  on  account  of  bis 
superior  knowledge  of  Latin.  Here  he  studied  four  years,  and  then 
took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  at  which  time  he  was  well  read  in 
the  Boman  classics.  Soon  after  this  he  engaged  himself  as  tutor 
in  a  private  family,  and  in  the  oourse  of  anoUier  year  he  became 
schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  Lawrence-Kirk.  He  remained  hero 
three  years  and  a  half,  and  then,  through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Piteairne^ 
he  was  appointed  asaistant-keeper  of  the  advocates'  library  at  £di&- 
buigh.  In  this  office,  though  he  had  good  opportunities  of  beeoming 
known,  and  of  reading  and  teaching  for  his  further  improvement,  yet 
his  pecuniai7  advantages  were  so  small  tbat  he  was  obliged,  in  1707, 
to  eommence  auctioneer.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an  edition 
of  Volusenus's  *  Dialogue  on  Tranquillity  of  Mind,'  wiiJi  a  Life  of  Yolu- 
senus,  or  Wilson,  prefixed.  In  1709  he  published  Johnston's  Latin 
*  Poetical  Paraphrase  of  Solomon's  Song '  and  Johnston's  '  Cantica.' 
He  was  next  invited  by  the  magistrates  of  Ddndee  to  be  rector  of  the 
grammar-school  there,  but  he  declined  the  ofier.  In  1718  his  friend 
Dr.  Pitcaime  died,  and  Buddiman,  being  still  an  auctioneer,  managed 
the  sale  of  his  hbrary,  which  was  purchased  by  Peter  the  Great, 
emperor  of  Kuseia.  In  1714  he  published  his  'Budiments  of  the 
LattB  tongue,'  a  book  which  is  well  known,  and  U  still  generally  used 
in  the  schools  of  Scotland.  In  1715  he  puUished  an  edition  of 
Buchanan's  works,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
commenced  printer,  in  partnership  with  a  brother  who  hsid  been 
brought  up  to  the  business;  and  some  years  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  printer  fo  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  published,  in 
1725,  the  firet  part  of  his  *  Qrammaticn  Latinse  Institutiones,'  which 
treats  of  etymology ;  and  in  1732,  the  second  part,  which  treats  of 
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syntax.  He  also  wrote  a  oopions  trwttee  on  prosody,  but  publiBhed 
only  an  abridgment  of  it.  After  this  time  he  was  made  principal 
keeper  of  the  ad^ooatee'  library.  Ib  1789  he  published  Anderson's 
*  Diplomata  et  Numiamata  Scotise.'  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  was  engaged  very  much  in  controyersy  with  different  peraons. 
Howerer  in  1751  he  found  time  to  put  forth  an  edition  of  Livy,  in 
four  Tols.  12mo,  which  Dr.  Harwood  pronounces  one  of  the  most 
accurate  editions  ever  published.  About  this  time  he  resigned  his 
post  of  keeper  of  the  advocates'  library,  and  was  mieoeeded  by  David 
Hume. 

Kuddiman  died  at  Edinburgh,  January  19,  1757,  in  the  eighty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  or  editor  of  some  other 
publications  besides  those  above  mentioned,  and  among  them  '  The 
Caledonian  Mercury,'  from  which  he  is  said  to  have  derived  more 

S refit  than  reputation.  A  Life  of  Ruddiman  was  published  by 
[r.  George  Chalmers,  8vo,  1794. 

RUDING,  ROGERS,  was  bom  at  Leicester,  August  9, 1751.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Rogers  Ruding,  Esq.,  of  Westcotee,  a  member 
of  a  highly  respectable  family,  of  which  notices  may  be  found  in 
Nichols's  'Leicestershire.'  This  gentleman  was  receiver-general  for 
the  county,  and  as  such  came  to  London  to  pay  the  identical  money 
that  he  received  into  the  Treasury.  A  friend,  to  whom  Ruding  men- 
tioned this  circumstance,  suggests  the  possibility  that  this  primitive 
mode  of  transacting  business  may  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to 
direct  the  mind  of  his  son  to  the  subject  of  money  transactions.  The 
subject  of  this  article  was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  was  ffome  time  Fellow,  and  by  which  he  was  presented,  in 
1793,  to  the  vicarage  of  Maldon  and  Chessington,  two  small  adjoining 
parishes  in  Surrey,  which  are  always  held  together.  He  took  the 
degrees  of  B.A.,  1771;  M.A.,  1775;  and  RD.,  1782.  Mr.  Ruding 
married  a  cousin  of  the  samQ  name,  and  by  her  had  three  sons,  none 
of  whom  survived  him,  and  two  daughters. 

Ruding's  attention  appears  to  have  been  early  directed  to  the  defects 
of  our  monetary  system,  and  in  1798  he  published  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  'A  Proposed  for  restoring  the  ancient  Constitution  of  the 
Mint,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  expense  of  Coinage ;  together  with  a 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  Money,  and  for  increasing  the  difficulty 
of  Counterfeiting.'  In  1812  he  issued  proposals  for  bis  great  woric, 
which  was  published  in  1817,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  under  the 
name  of  *  Annals  of  the  Comage  of  Britain  and  ite  dependencies,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  authentic  history  to  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  present  majesty  King  George  HI.'  The  whole  of  the  first  edition 
being  sold  within  six  months,  it  was  shortly  followed  by  another,  in 
octavo,  which  brought  down  the  history  to  the  middle  of  the  year 
1818 ;  the  additional  matter  being  also  printed  in  the  form  of  a  sop* 
plement  to  the  first  edition.  This  Important  work,  on  the  compila- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Ruding  bestowed  no  ordinary  amount  of  laborious 
research,  contains  a  chronological  history  of  the  monetary  affairs  of 
this  country,  the  constitution  of  the  Mint,  the  process  of  coinage,  and 
ihe  numerous  and  often  ineffectual  measures  adopted  to  prevent  the 
deterioration  and  counterfeiting  of  the  money,  it  also  embraces  an 
acoouiitk  geographically  arranged,  of  all  the  Mints  and  Exchanges 
formerly  existing  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  description 
of  the  coins,  illustrated  by  a  series  of  more  than  a  hundred  plates, 
including  those  previously  published  as  tables  of  EogUi«h  gold  and 
silver  coins,  by  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.,  which  were  lent  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  for  the  purpose. 

Viewed  simply  as  an  historical  work,  Rudiog's  '  Annals  of  the  Coin- 
age '  is  a  book  of  great  value  and  interest,  embracing  as  it  does  the 
result  of  the  authot^s  diligent  investigation  of  a  subject  to  which  very 
few  could  devote  suffident  attention ;  but  the  work  had  another 
object,  which  may  be  explained  by  an  extract  from  the  author's 
preface.  He  observes  "Had  these  materiids  been  collected  for  no 
other  purpose  than  the  amusement  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  I  should 
have  held  myself  blameable  for  the  misapplication  of  much  precious 
time.  But  this  work  is  given  to  the  world  with  a  higher  and  more 
important  view.  Its  object  is  to  show,  from  the  experience  of  ages, 
the  inadequacy  of  punuhment,  however  severe,  to  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  of  counterfeiting  the  money,  whilst  the  tempta- 
tion to  it  remains  so  powerful,  and  the  execution  of  it  so  easy.  The 
long  succession  of  penal  statutes,  and  the  innumerable  lives  which 
have  been  forfeited  to  them,  seem  to  prove  that  the  system  ia  radically 
defective,  and  that  the  crime  can  be  prevented  only  by  counteracting 
and  weakening  the  force  of  the  temptation."  Ruding  considered  his 
theory  to  be  supported  by  the  great  re-coinage  of  1816  and  1817,  at 
which  time  the  weight  of  the  coins  was  so  much  diminished  as  to 
remove  the  temptation  to  melting  them  dpwn,  while  the  coarseness 
of  the  workmanuhip  afforded  such  facility  to  imitation,  that  the  real 
coins  and  the  counterfeits  were  ready  for  delivery  almost  at  the  same 
instant.  A  new  edition  of  this  important  work,  extended  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Victoria,  edited  by  J.  Y.  Akerman,  Esq., 
aided  by  other  nlimismatists,  has  been  published  by  M^.  Heame,  in 
three  volumes,  quarto. 

Mr.  Rudlog  communicated  many  papers  on  coins,  ftc,  to  the 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  and  memoirs  on  the  trial  of  the  pix  and  the 
office  of  cuncator  (v^hich  w^re,  in  fact,  little  more  than  chapters  of 
his  larger  work,  perhaps  put  forth  In  that  form  to  excite  interest  on 
the  subject)  to  the  17th  and  18th  volumes  of  the '  Archoologia '  of  the 


Qofliety  of  Antiquaries,  of  whiidi  he  was  a  Fellow.  He  was  also  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  KewoastU'upon- 
Tyna.  He  diad  at  Maldon,  on  the  Idth  of  February  1820,  in  his 
flixty-nioth  year. 
RUDOLF  OF  HAB3BURG.  [HASSBUiia,  Houbb  ov.] 
RUFFO,  FABRI'ZIO,  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  oantury, 
was  a  younger  son  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  Neapolitan  family.  He  was 
brought  up  for  the  church,  for  which  however  he  had  little  disposition. 
Being  introduced  at  Rome  to  Pope  Pius  YL,  he  was  appointed  tna- 
aurer,  in  wUph  capacity  he  exhibited  oonsiderable  eeonomio  abilities, 
and  he  incurred  the  jealousy  of  many  of  the  older  memben  of  the 
Roman  court.  At  last  he  resigned  his  office  on  being  made  a  cardinal, 
and  returned  to  Naples,  where  King  Ferdiuand  L  appointed  him 
intendant  or  chief  administrator  of  his  palaoe  and  domain  of  Caserta. 
Ruffi)  was  fond  of  agriculture,  and  he  applied  himself  to  make  im- 
provements on  the  estate.  When  King  Ferdinand  was  driven  away 
f^om  Naples  by  the  French  republican  army. in  1798,  Ruffo  followed 
him  to  Sicily.  He  had  disapproved  of  the  provoeation  given  to  the 
French  by  &e  court  of  Nicies,  and  he  was  consequently  at  varianoe 
with  the  favourite  minister  Acton.  The  latter,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
his  presence,  reoommended  him  to  Queen  Oaroline  at  a  fit  man  to 
recover  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  ot  the 
Royalist  population  of  Calabria,  in  which  province  the  family  of  Rnffo 
had  large  estates,  and  exercised  eonsiderable  local  influence.  The 
queen  approved  of  the  plan,  however  haaardous  it  might  appear,  and 
made  the  king  sanction  it  by  bestowing  on  Ruflb  the  rank  of  his  vicar- 
general,  with  fuU  powers  to  act  Ruffo,  glad  to  -escape  from  the 
intrigues  and  vexations  of  the  court  of  Palermo,  accepted  the  offioe. 
In  February  1799  he  crossed  over  in  a  boat  with  an  escort  of  only  five 
men  and  8000  duoats,  and  landed  at  Bagnara,  a  fief  of  his  family.  He 
oolleoted  a  number  of  adherents,  and  unfurling  the  royal  flag  with  a 
white  cross,  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the  fVench  and  thehr  partisans. 
The  republicans  of  Naples  had  committed  many  errors  and  acts  of 
oppression  in  the  provinces,  and  had  exasperated  the  rustic  populktion, 
which  were  not  ripe  for  the  change  ttom  old  absolutism  to  a  republican 
form  of  government.  The  Calabriane  flocked  by  thousands  to  Ruffb*s 
standard.  The  army  of  "the  Holy  Faith,"  which  was  the  name  it 
assumed,  marched  against  the  town  of  Monteleone,  which  surrendevsd 
by  capitulation,  as  well  as  Oatanaaro ;  it  afterwards  stormed  Cotrone, 
which  was  given  up  to  plunder ;  took  Coeenaa  through  the  treason  of 
its  commander;  and  thus  in  less  than  a  month  Ruffo  was  master  of  all 
Calabria,  where  he  re-eslabHshed  the  king's  government.  He  was 
joined  by  many  regubr  officers  and  soldiers,  and  was  supplied  with 
artillery.  He  then  took  the  road  to  Apulia,  and  laid  siege  to  Altamura, 
which  opposed  his  passage.  The  inhabitants  defended  themselves 
desperately,  but  the  town  was  taken  and  plundered  for  three  days 
with  circumstances  of  great  atrocity.  The  people  in  other  parts  of 
Apulia  hoisted  the  royal  flag ;  the  Abruaao  was  already  in  open  revolt 
against  the  republicans  of  Naples,  who  were  soon  afVer  abandoned  by 
the  French  troops,  which  withdrew  at  the  beginning  of  May  towards 
North  Italy,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  who  were 
predominant  in  that  quarter.  Naples  was  left  to  its  fate  with  only  a 
small  French  garrisou  in  one  of  the  castles.  On  the  other  side  Ruflb 
was  joined  by  some  regular  Russian  and  Albanian  forces  from  Corfu. 
He  then  advanced  towards  Naples  by  Avellino,  and  surrounded  the 
capital  at  the  head  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand,  mostly  irregulars. 
After  some  fighting  outside  the  town,  an  insurrection  of  the  lower 
orders  from  within  facilitated  the  entrance  of  Ruffe's  bands,  and  the 
town  became  a  scene  of  carnage;  but  the  republicans  still  defeufled 
themselves  in  the  oasties  and  the  adjacent  districts,  where  they  had 
fortified  the  massive  palaces  and  houses.  Ruffo,  willing  to  spare 
further  destruction,  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  republicans, 
who  were  to  be  shipped  off  for  France.  The  capitulation  was  signed 
by  him,  and  a  part  of  the  republieans  were  actually  sent  off  to  France, 
when  King  Fenlioand  arrived  from  Sieily  in  the  bay,  at  the  end  of 
June,  on  board  the  English  admiral  Nelson's  ship,  aqd  refused  to 
sanction  the  capitulation,  saying  that  Ruffo  had  exceeded  his  powers 
in  treating  with  rebels,  and  he  appointed  a  special  court  to  try  the 
republicans,  many  of  whom,  chiefly  of  the  higher  orders  of  society, 
were  put  to  death.  The  minister  Acton  charged  Ruffo  with  partiality 
for  the  Jacobins,  as  they  were  called,  and  the  cardinal,  disappointed 
and  humiliated,  seized  the  opportunity  of  leaving  Naples  for  the 
conclave,  which  had  been  summoned  to  assemble  at  Venice  for  the 
election  of  a  pope.  Ruffo  followed  th^  new  pope,  Pius  VII.,  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  made  Prefect  of  the  Annona.  Some  years  after  he 
returned  to  Naples,  where  he  resumed  his  place  at  the  court.  When 
the  court  of  Naples  was  obliged  to  emigrate  a  second  time  to  Sicily  in 
1805,  in  consequence  of  its  own  imprudence  and  tergiversations, 
Queen  Caroline  proposed  to  Ruffo  to  put  himself  again  at  ^e  bead  of 
the  country  people  to  oppose  the  French,  but  Ruffo  replied  that 
**  once  was  quite  enough  in  a  man's  lifb  for  such  vagaries."  He  retired 
to  Rome,  where  he  remained  till  1809,  when  he  went  to  Finnce  and 
made  his  peace  with  Napoleon,  and  he  was  one  of  the  cardipals  who 
sanctioned  by  his  presence  his  seoond  marriage.  In  1814  he  rejoined 
Pope  Pius  VII.  at  Rome.  After  a  time  he  returned  to  Nap)a«,  and 
took  again  his  seat  in  the  counoi],  where  he  displayed  a  marked  modera* 
tion  of  sentiments.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1828  to  the  conclave  in  which 
Leo  XIL  was  elected,  and  died  at  Naples  in  1827  at  an  advanced  age^ 
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Ruffo  was  a  man  of  ability  and  aocompliahment&  He  was  worldly 
and  lax  in  principles,  by  no  means  fanatical  or  cruel;  and  the  atrocities 
which  disgraced  his  otherwise  romantic  expedition  of  1799  cannot  be 
justly  attributed  to  him,  although  he  may  be  blamed  for  not  reckoning 
on  them  before  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurrectionary 
movements 

Contemporary  with  this  Huffo,  there  was  another  Cardinal  Ruffo, 
of  another  branch  of  the  same  family,  who  was  long  Archbishop  of 
Naples. 

(Petromasi,  Sioria  deUa  SpedizUme  dd  Cardinal  Ruffo ;  Colletto, 
Storia  dd  Reame  di  Napoli;  Coppi,  Annali  d* Italia;  SkeUhe$  of 
popular  Tum%Uta,) 

RUFrNUS,  LICINIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived  under  Antoninus 
Caraealla  (a.i>.  211-217),  whom  he  mentions  once  ('Dig.'  24,  tit  L  s. 41). 
He  was  also  consulted  by  Panlus  ('  Dig.'  40,  tit  18,  s.  4).  There  are 
serenteen  excerpts  in  the  Digest  from  a  work  of  Rufious  entitled 
Regularia^  The  Florentine  Index  mentions  only  twelve  books  of  this 
work,  and  the  superscription  '  Lib.  xiii'  in  a  passage  of  the  Digest 
(42,  tit  1,  B.  84)  may  be  a  mistake^  (SUmmem,  Quckicktt  da  Rom, 
Privatrechts,  i.  882.) 

RUFrNUS,  also  called  TORANUS,  a  prieet  of  Aquileia,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  writers  a  native  of  that  plaos,  was  bom  about  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century,  fie  embraced  a  monastic  life,  and  lived  at  first  in 
a  monastery  at  Aquileia,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  fathers.  During  this  time  he 
became  acquainted  with  St.  Jerome,  who  was  for  a  long  time  most 
sincerely  attached  to  him.  Rofinus  subsequently  visited  Ifigypt,  where 
he  formed  the  friendship  of  St  Melania,  who  was  celebrated  in  the 
church  for  her  works  of  chittity  and  love.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Palestine,  where  he  encountered  the  opposition  of  theArians,  who 
banished  him  to  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  country.  He  was  ran- 
somed however  by  Melania,  and  returned  with  her  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  built  a  monastery  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  lived  for  many  years. 
During  his  stay  at  Jerusalem  he  translated  some  of  Origen's  works,  by 
which  he  offended  his  former  friend  Jerome,  who  attacked  him  in  his 
'  Apology.'  To  this  work  Rufinus  wrote  a  reply,  in  which  he  main- 
tained his  own  orthodoxy  and  defended  himself  by  appealing  to  the 
example  of  Jerome,  who  had  formerly  praised  and  also  translated 
some  of  Origen's  works.  This  controversy  excited  a  great  stir  at  the 
time^  as  bo&  writers  were  of  high  reputation  and  had  many  partiBans. 
The  Western  Church  however  was  generally  opposed  to  Rufinus,  and 
on  bis  return  to  Aquileia  he  was  cited  by  Anastasius,  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  to  appear  before  him ;  and  on  his  not  doing  so,  his  writings 
were  condemned,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  rank  as  presbyter  at 
Aquileia.  He  subsequently  retued  to  Sicily,  where  he  died  about  the 
year  410. 

Rufinus  translated  into  Latin  the  works  of  Josephus ;  the  '  Eccle- 
siastical Histoiy '  of  Eusebius,  to  which  he  added  two  books  continuing 
the  history  to  the  death  of  Theodosius ;  the  books  of  Recognitions 
attributed  to  Clement ;  several  of  Origen's  works,  with  the  fint  book 
of  Pamphiltts's  'Apology'  for  Origen;  the  'Orations*  of  St  Gregory 
Nazianzen ;  the  asoeticai  rules  of  St  Basil ;  and  a  few  other  smaller 
treatises  of  the  Greek  fathers.  The  translations  of  Rufinus  are  rather 
paraphrases  than  strict  and  Uieral  versions.  Besides  these  translations 
Rufinus  wrote  two  books  in  reply  to  St  Jerome,  which  have  been 
already  mentioned ;  an  '  Apology '  to  Anastasius,  bishop  of  Rome ;  an 
'  Explanation  of  Jacob's  Blessing » '  a  '  Commentary  upon  Hosea,  Joel, 
and  Amos ; '  and  an  '  Explanation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,'  a  work 
which  is  considered  by  modem  theologians  of  considerable  importance, 
as  it  contains  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament 

The  opinion  of  Da  Pin  upon  the  literaiy  and  theological  merits  of 
Rufinus  18  just  and  impartial : — **  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Rufinus, 
though  very  ill  used  bv  St  Jerome,  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his 
time.  Perhaps  he  had  not  so  much  learning  as  St  Jerome,  but  his 
temper  was  better  and  less  violent  He  doth  not  write  such  good 
Latin,  but  his  style  is  more  even.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Latin 
church  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  knowledge  of  the  mo6t  considerable 
among  the  Greek  authors,  and  particularly  of  church  history.  Though 
he  was  accused  of  divers  errors,  yet  he  was  convicted  of  none,  and  he 
justifies  himself  sufficienUy  from  tiie  reproachful  objections  made 
against  him." 

The  works  of  Rufinus  were  published  by  Sonnius  in  1  voL  folio, 
Paris,  1580. 

(Du  Pin,  A  Neto  Hittory  of  JSedenatUeal  Writert,  vol.  iL,  pp.  107- 
111,  transl.;  Lardner,  OredibUOy  of  the  Qospel  Hittory,  voL  iv.,  p.  482, 
London,  1881,  and  the  references  there  given.) 

RUFUS,  or  RUPHUS  {Powpos),  commonly  called  Rufus  Ephesius, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  is  said  ^  Abu-1-fara  ('  Hist  Dynast,'  p. 
59)  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Plato,  about  four  hundred  years 
before  Christ ;  John  Tsetses  calls  him  the  physician  to  Cleopatra,  who 
died  BO. 80  ('Chil.,'  vL;  •Hist.,'  44,  v.  300,  p.  104);  but  Sprengel 
('Hist  de  la  M6d.')  and  most  modem  authors  follow  Suidas  in 
placing  him  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
century  after  Christ  He  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Menius 
Rufiis,  the  inventor  of  several  compound  medicines^  who  however 
must  have  lived  long  before  the  reign  of  Trajan,  as  he  is  quoted  by 
Andromachus  (Galen,  <De  Compos.  Medicam.  seo.  Looa»'  lib.  vii.,  tom. 


xiu.,  eap.  v.,  p.  92),  who  was  archiater  to  the  emperor  Nero.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  except  that  he^  wrote  several  works, 
of  which  the  tities  are  preserved  by  G(alen  and  Suidas,  and  three  are 
still  extant 

The  first  consists  of  four  books  (the  second  book  however  is  merely 
another  version  of  the  fint)  entitled  lltfA  Oyofuurlas  r&v  rov  AvOpdrov 
Mopiuyf  *De  Appellationibus  Partium  Corporis  Humani,'  which  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  information  they  impart  concerning  the  state 
of  anatomical  science  before  the  time  of  Galen.  His  principal  object 
in  this  work  was  to  give  a  general  idea  of  anatomy,  and  particularly 
to  prevent  the  medicaJ^students  of  his  time  from  making  mistakes  in 
reading  the  ancient  authors,  who  do  not  always  call  the  same  parts 
of  the  body  by  the  same  name.  From  what  Rufus  says  in  this  book 
(p.  88),  we  find  that  all  the  anatomical  demonstrations  were  made 
upon  beasts.  (Compare  Theophilus,  '  De  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,'  lib.  v., 
cap.  iL,  who  says,  "  choose  an  ape  for  dissection,  if  you  have  one ;  if 
not  ti^e  a  bear ;  and  if  you  have  not  a  bear,  take  any  animal  you  can 
get*')  He  considered  the  spleen  to  be  absolutely  useless  (p.  59).  We 
find  also  in  the  same  book,  that  Uie  nerves  now  called  recurrent  were 
then  quite  reoentiy  discovered.  '"  The  ancients,"  said  Rufus  (p.  42), 
called  the  arteries  of  the  neck  KopcrrlBts  or  Kapan-iKol,  because  they 
believed  that  when  pressed  hard,  the  animal  became  sleepy  and  lost 
its  voice;  but  in  our  age  it  has  been  discovered  that  this  accident  does 
not  proceed  from  pressing  upon  these  arteries,  but  upon  the  nerves 
contiguous  to  them."  He  shows  that  the  nerves  proceed  from  the 
brain,  and  he  divides  them  into  two  classes,  those  of  sensibility  and 
those  of  motion  (p.  86),  though,  like  Celsus  ('De  Medic.,'  lib.  vii., 
cap.  18,  p.  418,  ed.  Argent),  he  reckons  (p.  41;  compare  p.  48) 
among  them  the  cremaster  muscle.  (Julius  Pollux,  himself  a  con- 
temporary of  Galen,  gives  also  the  name  of  yevpa  to  the  ligameuts 
which  unite  the  bones :  '  Onomaat,'  lib.  iL,  cap.  5,  segm.  234,  p.  265.) 
According  to  Sprengel  ('  Hist  de  la  M^d.'),  he  was  the  first  to  describe, 
though  very  imperfectly,  the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves  at  the 
height  of  the  infundibulum,  and  the  fibres  which  they  receive  from 
the  brain,  (p.  54.)  He  clearly  describes  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline 
lens  by  the  term  in^v  ^oKafMjs,  *  lenticular  membrane.'  (p.  87.)  He 
considered  the  heart  to  be  the  seat  of  life,  and  noticed  tiiat  the  left 
ventricle  is  smaller  and  thicker  than  the  right  (p.  87.)  This  work 
was  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation,  by  J.  P.,Cnuuus,  with 
Aretteus,  Venet,  4to,  1552. 

The  next  work  of  his  that  remains  is  a  valuable  litUe  treatise,  TltpH 
T&y  iy  Nc^poif  Koi  K^orci  naB&y,  *  De  Renum  et  Yesioa  Morbis,'  in 
which  however  there  is  nothing  that  requires  particular  notice  here. 
The  third  is  a  fragment,  Ilepl  rtiy  ^apfjMcuy  KaBapTUc&y,  *  De  Medica- 
mentis  Purgantibus.' 

These  three  works  were  first  published  in  Greek,  by  J.  Goupyl, 
Paris,  8vo,  1554.  There  is  an  edition  by  Clinch,  Greek  and  Latin, 
4to,  Lend.,  1726,  which  is  not  of  much  value.  The  most  complete  is 
that  by  Matthsei,  Svo,  Mosq.,  1806,  Graace,  in  which  he  has  supplied, 
from  a  manuscript  at  Moscow,  several  fragments  that  had  never  before 
been  published.  A  Latin  translation  of  Rufus  is  inserted  in  the 
'Medicaa  Artis  Principes,'  by  H.  Stephens,  foL,  Paris,  1567.  Some 
Greek  fragments  are  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  (pp.  198-200) 
of  the  collection  of  '  Classici  Auctores  h  Vaticanis  Codicibus  editi,' 
published  by  Angelo  Mai,  Svo,  Romse,  1831.  C.  G.  Kiihn  published 
Lips.,  1831, '  Rufi  Ephesii  de  Medicam.  Purgant.  FraguL  ^  Cod.  Paria^ 
descript. ; '  and  F.  Osann  wrote  a  dissertation,  '  De  Looo  Rufi  Ephea 
Med.  ap.  Oribasium  servato,  sive  de  Peste  lib.,'  Giss.,  1888.  There 
are  also  several  fragments  preserved  by  Oribasius  and  Aetius  and 
among  the  rest  the  formula  for  the  composition  of  a  celebrated  medi- 
cine called  'Hiera'  (Oribas.,  'Synopsi,'  lib.  iii.,  pp.  121,  122),  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  common  name  among  the  ancients,  for  what 
may  be  called  patent  medicines,  as  Aetius  has  inserted  in  his  compila- 
tion (Tetrab.  L,  serm.  8,  cap.  114)  the  formula  of  one  called,  after 
the  celebrated  Arohigenes,  '  Hiera  Archigenia.'  A  Latin  version  of  a 
treatise  on  the  Gout  attributed  to  Rufus  was  publiBhed  by  Littrd  in 
the  'Revue  de  Philologie,'  voL  i.,  1845;  and,  with  less  apparent 
reason,  a  treatise  on  the  Pulse  in  Greek,  with  a  translation  in  French 
by  C.  Daremberg,  8vo,  Paris,  1846. 

Haller  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  Rufus  ('  Biblioth.  Botan.,'  tom.  L, 
p.  108)  an  anonymous  fragment  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  Greek 
hexameter  verses,  TltfH  fioTay&y,  *  De  Yiribus  Herbarom,'  which  was 
first  published  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  Dioscorides,  4to,  Yenet,  1518, 
p.  281,  &a,  and  which  is  inserted  by  Fabridua,  with  Greek  scholia 
and  a  Latin  transition  and  notes,  by  J.  Renter^  in  his  *  Bibliotheca 
Grseca,'  tom.  iL,  pp.  629-61  (old  edit)  Fabricius  and  others  have  also 
been  of  the  same  opinion.  Hermann,  on  metrical  grounds  ('  Orphica,' 
Svo,  Lips.,  1805,  pp.  717,  750,  761,  &o.),  determines  the  writer  to  have 
lived  some  time  between  Manetbo,  the  author  of  the  dirorcAcoyianiceC, 
and  Nonnus,  the  author  of  the  'Dionysiaca; '  but  this  date  is  suffi- 
ciently vagucu  Rufus  certainly  composed  a  poem  in  Greek  hexameters, 
ncpl  fioToy&y,  in  four  books,  which  is  mentioned  by  Galen  ('De 
Facult  Simplic  Medic.,'  lib.  vL,Pr89fat,  tom.  xL,  p.  796,  ed  Elihn),  and 
of  which  he  quotes  a  few  lines  ('De  Compos.  Medic,  seo.  Loca,'  lib.  i., 
cap.  1,  tom.  xiL,  p.  425) ;  but  this  is  supposed  by  Choulant  ('  Hand- 
buch  der  Biicherkiinde  fUr  die  Aeltere  Medicin,'  Svo,  Leipzig,  1828) 
to  have  been  quite  a  difierent  work  from  the  fragment  now  spoken  of, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  so  scientific  and  sensible  a  pbydoian  as 
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BqAu  would  not  hmve  written  anything  so  foil  of  popular  rapentitionB 
and  absurdities.  The  fragment  treats  of  thirteen  different  plants  in 
as  many  ehapters,  in  wMoh,  says  Haller,  '^Medioanim  virium  adeat 
farrago  Teramm  et  falsamm." 

RUQENDAS,  GEORG  PHILIPR  a  celebrated  German  battle-painter, 
was  bom  at  Angsburg  in  1666.  He  was  the  pupil  of  laaiaa  Fisches, 
an  eminent  historical  painter  in  his  time;  but  Rugendas  devoted  him- 
self at  an  early  age  almost  exclusiFcly  to'battle-painting,  in  which  he 
was  partly  confirmed  by  the  admirable  battle-pieoee  of  Bourgnignon, 
Lembke^  and  Tempeata,  which  he  studied  on  his  journey  to  Vienna, 
Venioe,  and  Rome.  At  Rome  he  entered  the  famous  Flemish  Schilder* 
Bent,  or  Society  of  Painters,  in  which  he  was  receiTed,  from  his  pre- 
dilection for  battle-painting,  under  the  nickname  of  Schild :  all  the 
members  of  this  society  were  known  only  by  nicknames. 

In  1695,  after  an  absence  of  ftwe  years,  he  returned  to  Augsbutg^ 
and  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  siege  in  1708,  and  of  thus 
studying  firom  nature  what  he  had  hitherto  only  acquired  from  his 
imagination,  and  from  the  pictures  of  others.  He  lost  a  great  portion 
of  his  property  through  this  siege ;  but  what  he  lost  in  substcmce  he 
more  than  gained  by  tihe  excellent  opportunities  he  found  of  perfsctlng 
himself  in  the  line  of  art  which  he  had  adopted,  and  he  acquired 
extraordinary  excellence  as  a  battle-painter.  He  became  distinguished 
also  for  his  etchings  of  battles  and  skirmishes :  he  excelled  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  represented  smoke,  and  made  use  of  it  in  separating 
and  arranging  his  groups.  There  is,  or  was^  a  laige  picture  of  the 
siege  of  Augsburg  in  the  Stetten  coUection  at  Augsburg.  Rugendas 
was  made  director  of  the  Academy  of  Augsburg  in  17lO :  he  died  at 
Augsburg  in  1742.  His  pictures  are  very  numerous,  and  there  are 
not  many  coUectionB  witnout  one  or  more  examples  of  his  styl&  He 
painted,  besides  battles  and  skirmishes,  horse-nuu^ets  and  horse- 
exerdsea,  and  he  generally  introduced  many  objects  into  Us  pictures. 
His  design  is  vigorous  and  bold,  but  his  colouring  Is  unequal,  some- 
times h&ag  high  and  warm,  and  at  others  heavy  and  monotonous; 
and  though  his  light  and  shade  is  often  well  studied  and  effective^ 
many  of  his  pictures  are  now  black  and  obscure.  Owing  to  an  illness, 
he  painted  many  years  with  his  left  hand.  There  is  a  picture  of  the 
baUle  of  Blenheim  by  Bngendas.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  a  numerous 
family  of  painters  and  engravers,  sons  and  grandsons.  A  life  of  him 
by  J.  C.  Fiieali  was  published,  together  with  a  life  of  Eupetaky,  by 
the  same  writer,  'Leben  Georg  Philipp  Rugendas  und  G.  Johann 
Eupetzky/  Ztiricb,  1758. 

Chribtiak  Ruoekdas,  his  second  son,  engraved  about  sixty  of  his 
father's  designs  in  a  very  spirited  manner,  chiefly  in  mezzotinto.  His 
own  etchings,  of  which  there  are  about  tlurty,  are  also  much  priced. 

RU'HNKEN,  DAVID,  was  bom  in  1723  at  Stolpe,  in  Pomerania. 
His  parents,  who  were  in  good  circumstances,  soon  discovered  the 
promising  talents  of  the  hoy;  and,  after  a  course  of  elementary 
mstruction,  they  sent  him  to  the  gymnasium  of  Ednigsberg  (Collegium 
Friderieianum,  or  Friedrichs-Cofiegium).  Here  he  commenced  his 
acquaintance  with  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity,  and  conceived 
that  love  for  them  which  distinguished  his  whole  life.  He  also  made 
great  progress  in  thb  fine  arts,  particularly  in  music  and  drawing. 
After  nniflhing  his  studies  at  the  gymnasium,  it  was  the  wish  of  Ms 
parents  that  he  should  become  a  student  of  theology ;  but  this  was 
contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  and  he  obtained  permission  to  go  to 
Gottingen,  where  he  anticipated  f;reat  benefit  from  the  instruction  of 
J.  M.  Gesner.  On  his  journey  thither  he  passed  through  Wittenberg, 
snd  the  kindness  and  hospitable  reception  which  he  experienced  in 
the  houses  of  two  distingmshed  professors  of  that  university,  Beiger 
snd  Hitter,  induced  him  to  stay  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  and  applied  most  inde&tigably  to  the  study  of  ancient 
literature^  history,  and  jurisprudence.  On  the  occasion  of  taking  his 
degree  he  published  his  inaugural  dissertaUon,  *De  Galla  Pli^idia 
Augusta '  (Wittenb.,  1743),  a  work  which  raised  the  greatest  expecta- 
tions of  the  young  scholar.  Emesti,  who  happened  to  be  at  Wittenbng 
at  the  time,  advised  Ruhnken  to  go  to  Ley  den,  and  finish  his  studies 
under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Hemsterhuis.  This  advice  coincided 
with  Ruhnken's  own  wishes ;  and,  having  provided  himself  with  letters 
of  introduction,  he  went  to  Leyden.  To  Hemsterhuis  he  had  no  intro- 
duction; but  he  nevertheless,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  paid  a 
visit  to  that  renowned  scholar,  who  received  him  with  the  utmost 
kindness.  Ruhnken  now  began  his  studies  afresh,  following  the 
suggestions  and  advice  of  his  great  master,  and  continued  his  studies 
under  him  for  six  years,  during  which  he  read  almost  all  the  Greek 
writers  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  But  notwithstanding  his 
severe  application,  he  was  fond  of  amusements:  musical  entertainments, 
the  conversation  of  ladies,  and  hunting,  were  now,  and  remained  during 
his  whole  hfe,  his  favourite  recreations;  and  often,  after  returning 
from  hunting,  he  would  sit  down  all  night  at  his  writing-table,  and 
make  up  for  the  time  spent  on  his  amusements.  Hemsterimis  had 
from  his  first  acquaintance  with  him  discovered  the  great  abilities  of 
his  pupil,  and  was  anxious  to  keep  him  at  Leyden ;  but  as  there  was 
at  the  time  no  prospect  of  a  professorship  becoming  vacant  in  the 
univeraity,  he  advised  him  to  resume  his  former  study  of  the  Roman 
law.  Ruhnken,  who  was  accustomed  to  follow  the  advice  of  Hem- 
sterhuis like  that  of  a  father,  complied  with  his  request^  and  soon 
made  such  progress  as  to  gain  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  jurists 
But  he  did  not  neglect  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  made  preparations 
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for  a  new  edition  of  Plato.  With  this  view  he  oolleoted  the  scholia 
on  Plato,  and  published  a  very  valuable  edition  of  Tlmeus, '  Lexioon 
Vocum  Platonicaram,'  with  a  commentary,  Leyden,  1754  (a  new  and 
much  improved  edition  appeared  in  1789).  But  as  he  had  no  appoint- 
ment in  Holland,  his  friends  in  Germany  urged  him  to  return  and 
apply  for  a  professorship  in  some  university  in  his  own  country.  His 
attachment  however  to  his  friend  and  master,  and  his  love  of  the  mode 
of  life  at  Leyden,  ioduced  him  to  wait  there  until  a  vacancy  should 
occur.  In  1755  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  a  whole  year  in 
examining  the  manuscripts  of  the  Royal  library  and  those  of  the 
library  at  St  Germain.  About  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  to 
set  out  for  Spain,  he  received  the  intelligence  that  Hemsterhuis  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  for  him  the  appointment  of  lector  (reader)  in  the 
University  of  Leyden.  In  this  capacity  he  was  the  assistant  and 
oolleague  of  his  former  master.  Ruhnken  returned  to  Holland,  and  in 
October  1757  he  opened  his  course  of  lectures  by  a  discourse,  <  De 
Grsada  Artram  et  Doctrinarum  Inventrice'  (printed  at  Leyden  in  1757, 
4to).  Ruhnken  filled  this  place  for  four  years,  and  his  aeal,  his  success, 
and  his  erudition,  soon  gained  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  eminent  scholars  of  Holland. 

In  1761  Oudendorp  died,  and  Ruhnken  was  appobted  his  suooessor 
as  professor  of  eloquence  and  history.  In  the  same  year  J.  H.  Gesner 
of  Gottingen  died,  and  Ruhnken  was  invited  to  take  his  chair ;  but  he 
refused  this  honourable  offer,  and  recommended  Heyne  in  his  stead. 
This  proof  of  hie  attachment  to  the  University  of  Leyden  was 
rewarded  by  a  considerable  increase  of  his  salary.  At  the  age  of  forty 
Ruhnken  married  a  beautiful  and  aooompliBfaed  young  lady,  wnL 
whom  he  lived  very  happily ;  but  in  the  year  1769  his  wife  began  to 
suffer  firom  apoplexy,  wliich  first  deprived  her  of  speech,  and  alter- 
waida  also  of  sights  and  in  this  deplorable  state  she  survived  her 
husband*  In  1767,  two  yean  before  this  calamity,  Hemsterhuis  had 
died,  and  Ruhnken,  then  rector  of  the  university,  delivered  a  noble 
euloginm  on  his  late  friend  and  patron.  This  eulogium  is  known 
under  the  name  of  'Elogium  Tiberii  HemsterhusiL'  printed  at  Leyden 
in  1768,  in  8vo;  a  second  edition,  accompanied  oy  two  letters  of  R. 
Bentley  to  Hemsterhuis,  appeared  in  1789.  About  this  time  Ruhnken 
conceived  the  plan  of  making  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  the  great 
works  of  Fabridusy  the  Bibhotheca  Grsca  and  Latina,  but  this  plan 
was  never  realised,  and  other  works,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  list, 
oocupied  almost  all  his  attention.  In  1774  Ruhnken  succeeded  Gro- 
novius  in  the  office  of  librarian  to  the  university,  in  which  capacity 
he  enriched  the  library  with  a  great  many  valuable  books  and 
manuscripts. 

The  life  of  Ruhnken  henceforward  presents  scarcely  any  incidents: 
his  time  was  divided  between  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  and 
his  literary  occupations,  by  which  he  acquired  a  reputation  equal  to 
that  of  his  master  Hemsterhuis.  To  ms  suffering  wife  he  always 
showed  the  greatest  affection,  and  all  the  leisure  hours  which  he  couul 
spare  he  devoted  to  her.  The  only  thing  which  in  some  degree 
interrupted  his  quiet  pursuits  were  the  disturbances  which  broke  out 
hi  Holland  in  the  year  1787.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  May,  1798, 
leaving  two  daughters,  the  yotmger  of  whom  had  from  her  childhood 
always  been  in  bad  health.  The  dty  of  Leyden  purchased  his 
valuable  library,  and  granted  to  his  widow  an  annual  pension  of  500 
fiorins. 

Ruhnken  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  critics  of  the 
18th  century.  With  a  refined  taste  and  great  acuteness,  he  combined 
an  extraordinary  memory  and  immense  erudition.  His  critical 
sagacity  and  lus  grammatical  knowledge  were  not  inferior  to  those  of 
any  modem  philologiBtk  and  his  works  are  still  an  inexhaustible  souxue 
of  information,  though  it  has,  perhaps  not  unjusUy,  been  observed, 
that  Ruhnken,  as  a  critic,  ii  more  refined  and  eleeant  than  profound. 
As  a  Latin  writer  Ruhnken  has  scarcely  been  excelled  by  any  modem 
author.  In  teaching  he  was  very  successful ;  t^e  most  distmguished 
among  his  pupils  was  Daniel  Wyttenbach,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  an  eloquent  Life  of  his  master  (Leyden,  1799,  8vo.).  This  Life 
was  reprinted  at  Leipzig  in  1822,  and  edited  by  Lindemann,  together 
with  the  Elogium  Hematerhusii,  under  the  title  '  Vit»  duum  Viix)rum 
Tib.  Hemsterhusii  et  D.  RuhnkeniL' 

Besidee  his  edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Timasns,  Ruhnken  wrote,  in 
1754,  a  commentary  on  the  title  in  the  Digest  and  Code,  *De  Postu- 
lando,  sive  de  Advocatis  et  Procuratoribua.'  He  also  edited  tha 
second  volume  of  Albert's  Hesychius,  with  notes  and  emendations^ 
Leyden,  1766,  foL ;  Rutilius  Lupus, '  De  Figuris  Sententiarum  et  Elo- 
cutionisy'  Leyden,  1768  (a  new  edition  of  this  work  was  published  at 
Leipzig  in  1831  by  Frotscher) ;  Velleius  Pateroulus,  2  vols.  L^den, 
1779  (a  separate  edition  of  Ruhnken's  commentary  was  published  at 
Hanover,  in  1815,  by  Cludius) ;  'Homeri  Hymnus  in  Cererem,'  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  Commentary,  1780  (a  second  edition  q>peared 
in  1782,  in  which  a  fragment^  until  then  uoknown,  was  added); 
*Mureti  Opera,*  4  vols.  8vo,  Leyden,  1789.  Besides  these  editions  of 
ancient  auUiors  by  Ruhnken  himself,  he  oommunicated  to  Emesti  hia 
remarks  on  Callimachus  (Leipzig,  1761),  and  on  Xsnophon's  *  Memo- 
rabilia *  (Leipzig,  1778),  and  to  Schweighaufler  those  on  Po^bius  and 
Appian.  Besides  his  three  original  compositions  already  mentioned 
(viz.  on  < Galla  Plaoidia  Augusta,'  'De  Gnscia  Art  et  Doefcr.  Invantr.,' 
and  the  '  Elogium  Hemsterhusii  *),  Ruhnken  wrote  *  Epistolso  CritiMS : 
prima  in  Homeridamm  Hymnos  et  Hesiodum'  (Leyden,  1749);  '■•- 
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ounda  in  Callimaoham  efc  ApolloDinm  Rhodium'  (Leyden,  1751);  ^ 
*  Oratio  de  Dootore  Umbratioo/  1758,  4to ;  '  Diasertotio  de  Vita  et 
Scriptifl  Longini/  1766,  4to ;  (reprinted  in  Toup'e  edition  of  Longinus). 
These  discourses  and  essays  were  ooUected  and  published  by  Rulinken 
himself  in  1797,  in  2  vols.,  under  the  title  *  Ruhnkenii  Opuscula 
Oratoxia,  Philologies,  Critica,  nunc  primum  conjunctim  edita.'  A  new 
edition,  with  some  additional  dissertations,  was  edited  by  Bergmann, 
in  2  vols.,  Leyden,  1828.  Some  parts  of  the  oorrespondenoe  of  Rubn- 
ken  with  his  learned  friends  have  likewise  been  published.  J.  A,  H. 
Tittmann  has  edited  'Ruhnkenii,  Yalckeuarii,  et  aliomm  ad  J.  A. 
Emesti  Epistolss ;  acoedunt  Ruhnkenii  Observationes  in  Callimaohum,' 
&0.,  Leipzig,  1812.  Mahno  has  edited  'Ruhnkenii  et  Yalokenarii 
Epistolss  mutus^'  Yliessingen,  1882,  and  'Ruhnkenii  Epistola  ad 
Diversos/  VUessiDgen,  1834. 

RUISCH,  RACHEL,  a  distinguished  Dutch  flower-painter,  was  bom 
at  Amsterdam  in  1664 :  she  was  the  daughter  of  Professor  Ruisoh, 
who  had  her  taught  flowe^paiQting  by  Wilhelm  Van  Deist  In  1695 
she  was  married  to  the  portmt-painter  Juriaen  Pool,  who  was  two  years 
her  junior,  to  whom  she  bora  ten  children  and  with  whom  she  lived 
fifty  years.  In  1701  she  and  her  husband  were  elected  members  of 
the  Society  of  Painters  of  the  Hague,  and  in  1708  John  William 
elector  of  the  Pf^z,  appointed  her  his  court  painter.  She  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1750,  aged  eighiy-six,  and  she  continued  to  paint  till 
she  was  upwards  of  eighty  years  old.  Her  works  have  been  compared 
with  those  of  Van  Huysum  and  De  Heem,  and  have  sometimes  been 
sold  for  very  high  prices,  even  8,500  francs  for  a  single  picture. 

(Van  Gool,  Nieuwe  Schovbwrg  der  NederlanUche  KwnttachUden,  Jtc; 
Van  Eynden  and  Yander  Willigen,  QeMchiedemt  der  Vaderlandeehe 
Schilderkunst,  dtc) 

RUMFORD,  BENJAMIN,  COUNT,  was  bom  at  Wobum,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  28th  of  March  1752.  His  family  name  was 
Tbompecn.  For  awhile  a  merchant's  clerk,  he  turned  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  then  became  a  tutor,  and  eventually  a  schoolmaster  at 
Rumford  (now  Concord)  in  New  Hampshire.  Released  by  his 
marriage  with  a  young  and  wealthy  widow  from  the  necessity  of 
acting  as  a  teacher,  he  turned  to  scientific  pursuits;  but  when  the 
revolution  commenced  he  became  a  major  of  muitia,  and  for  his  services 
to  the  king's  cause  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Foreign  Office. 
During  the  contest  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  raised  a  regiment 
of  dragoons,  of  which  he  was  appointed  ooloneL  In  1784  he  returned 
to  England,  was  knighted,  and  ia  said  for  some  time  to  have  acted  as 
one  of  the  undersecretaries  of  state.  He  subsequently  entered  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  rose  rapidly  to  a  high  position  in 
the  state.  He  is  said  to  have  accomplished  many  social  improvements, 
amongst  which  were  plans  for  the  suppression  of  mendicity  and  for 
relieving  poverty  and  elevating  the  poor;  besides  various  civil  and 
military  reforms,  for  which  several  orders  of  knighthood  were  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  and  created  a 
count.  From  the  time  when  he  was  compelled  to  leave  America  he  had 
been  separated  from  his  wife  and  child ;  but  he  took  for  his  titie  the 
name  of  her  native  town,  which  was  also  the  birthplace  of  his  child, 
who  now  (in  her  twentieth  year)  joined  him  on  the  death  of  her 
mother.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century  he  once  more  came  to 
England,  and  devoted  his  time  to  experiments  on  the  nature  and 
economical  application  of  heat,  and  assisted  in  founding  the  Royal 
Institution.  In  1802  he  went  to  reside  at  Paris,  and  married  the 
widow  of  Lavoisier,  the  chemist,  but  soon  afterwards  separated  from 
her.  He  then  retired  to  Auteuil,  a  village  near  Paris,  and,  having  a 
handfiome  pension  from  the  King  of  Bavaria,  devoted  bis  time  to 
rural  pursuits  and  to  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  He  died  on 
the  2Ut  of  August  1814. 

The  plans  of  Count  Rumford  for  improving  the  arts  and  conve- 
niences of  domestic  life  have  rendered  his  name  well  known  in 
England.  An  account  of  these  will  be  found  in  his  '  Essays,  Political 
Economical,  and  Philosophical.'  Several  of  these  essays  were  pub- 
lished separately,  and  effected  much  good  at  a  time  when  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  was  attracting  great  atten- 
tion. His  views  are  enlightened  as  well  as  benevolent,  and  on  the 
whole  he  appears  to  have  been  in  advance  of  his  tim&  Two  volumes 
of  the  *  Essays'  were  collected  and  published  in  1798,  and  a  third  in 
1802.  In  the  latter  year  also  was  published  a  volume  of  'Papers  on 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics.'  Some  of  these  had  been  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  in  whose  '  Transactions'  they  are  ako 
printed. 
RUMIANTSOV.    [Romanzov.I 

RUMOHR,  CARL  FRIEDRICH  LUDWIG  FELIX,  VON,  a  dia- 
tinguished  writer  on  art,  was  bom  of  an  old  family  at  Reinhards- 
grimma,  his  father's  estate  near  Dresden,  in  1785.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Gymnasium,  or  high  school  of  Holzmiinden,  in  Brunswick, 
whence  he  went  to  the  University  of  Gottingen;  but  already  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  neglected  every  other  study  for  that  of  art,  abruptly 
discontinuing  his  studies  at  the  university  and  placing  himself  with 
the  painter  J.  D.  FioriUo,  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  general 
history  of  modem  painting,  and  then  established  in  Gottingen.  From 
Fiorillo,  Rumohr  heard  much  about  Italy  which  excited  his  imagi- 
nation, and  determined  him  to  visit  that  country  aa  soon  as  he  had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  various  schools  and  styles  of  art^  He 
aoeordingly  visited  many  collections;  but  above  all  the  celebrat^'d 
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gallery  of  Dresden  attracted  his  attention,  and  especially  the  works  of 
RafiBielle  and  Paul  Veronese.  In  1804,  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  made 
his  first  tour  in  Italy,  and  visited  Bologna,  Florence,  Siena,  and  Rome. 
In  Rome  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Thorwaldsen,  Schick,  Friedrich 
Tieck,  and  Koch  the  landscape  painter;  Carstens  had  already  left. 
He  further  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Wilhelm  and  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  and  Monslgnore  della  Genga,  nineteen  years  afterwards 
Pope  Leo  XII. 

From  Rome,  Rumohr  went  to  Naples,  and  there  commenced  the 
formation  of  a  collection  of  antiquities:  he  had  already  been  collecting 
prints  for  some  years.  He  returned  to  Germany  in  1805,  in  the  com- 
pany of  Ludwig  Tieck.  In  Bavaria  he  was  honoured  with  the 
confidence  of  the  crown  prince,  afterwards  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria. 
FVom  1805  to  1815  his  time  was  passed  chiefly  in  Bavaria  and  on  his 
ovm  estates  in  Hohtein.  Thoueh  he  took  great  interest  in  the  political 
changes  of  that  time,  he  meddled  very  little  with  them.  His  literaiy 
activity  commenced  soon  after  his  return  firom  Italy,  but  his  first 
publication  appeared  in  1811 — '  Erlauterungen  einiger  artistischen 
Bemerkungen  in  der  Abhandlung  des  Herm  Hofraths  Jacobs  iiber 
den  Reichthum  der  Griechen  an  Plastisohen  Kunstwerken.'  This  was 
followed  by  other  essays  on  various  departments  of  art,  and  among 
them  a  work  entitled  'Sammlung  fiir  Kunst  und  Historic^'  2  vols.  8vo, 
Hambuii;,  1816. 

In  1815  he  revisited  Italy,  and  commenced  in  Florence  the  resoardhes 
for  his  principal  work,  the  '  Italieniache  Forscfaungen,'  of  which  the 
three  volumes  were  published  in  two  portions  in  a  later  period  of  hia 
life.  In  Rome  he  found  Overbeck  leading  the  (German  artists  into  a 
new  or  rather  old  sphere  of  art  [OybbbeckI,  which  forcibly  impressed 
Rumohr.  In  1827  appeared  at  Berlin  the  first  and  second  volumes  of 
the  '  Italian  Researches '  (*  Italienische  Forschungen'),  a  critical  work 
on  the  history  of  art,  and  compiled  exclusively  fh>m  the  original 
archives  and  documents  in  various  buildinga  at  Florence;  in  thia 
work  Rumohr  dears  up  many  obscurities  and  corrects  seveial  errors 
in  Vasari.  In  1828  ho  paid  a  third  visit  to  Italy,  when  he  was  con- 
sulted in  the  purchases  for  the  new  plcture-gallexy  which  was  then 
being  established  at  Berlin,  and  he  acted  as  cicerone  to  the  present 
King  of  Prassia  in  Florence,  when  crown  prince.  He  was  employed  by 
the  prince  in  several  purchases,  and  upon  his  return  to  Germany  was 
engaged  with  others  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  objects 
of  art  in  the  museum.  In  1881  Rumohr  published  the  third  and  last 
volume  of  his  '  Italienische  Forschungen,'  and  various  literary  works 
now  followed  in  rapid  succession  and  on  various  subjects.  In  1832 
appeared  'Konig's  Geist  de  Kochkunsty'  at  Stuttgardt;  'Deutsche 
Denkwurdigkeiten,"  at  Berlin ;  *  Drei  Reisen  nach  Italien,'  at  Leipsig ; 
and  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Novellen,'  at  Munich :  in  1834,  '  Schule 
der  Hoflichkeit  fiir  Alt  und  Jung/  at  Stuttgardt ;  and  in  the  Leipsig 
pocket-book  Urania,  '  Der  Letzte  Surillo,'  a  poem,  said  to  be  his  beet 
production  of  that  class :  in  1885,  in  Munich,  the  second  volume  of 
'Novellen;'  and  in  Liibeck,  ' Kynalopekomachia,  der  Hundefncha* 
streit,  mit  Bildem  von  Speckter '  ('Dog  and  Fox  Fight '),  a  satirical 
poem  on  the  times.  Krwin  Speckter  was  a  young  artist  of  Hambuig, 
much  admired  by  Rumohr :  he  died  in  that  year.-  [Speckter,  Ebwin.] 
In  the  same  year  also  appeared  the  '  History  of  the  Royal  Collection 
of  Prints  at  Copenhagen,'  drawn  up  by  Rumohr  and  the  keeper  of  the 
collection,  Professor  Thiele;  and  at  Leipzig, '  Contributions  towards 
the  History  of  Art  and  the  greater  completeness  of  the  Works  of 
Bartsch  and  Brulliot.'  [Babtsoh,  BbuluotJ  In  1836  he  published 
at  Leipzig  two  works  on  wood-engravings '  Hans  Holbein  der  Jiingere 
in  seinem  Verhaltniss  zum  Deutschen  Formschnittwesen,'  and  an 
answer  to  a  censure  of  this  work,  '  Auf  Veranlassung  und  Erwiedmng 
von  Einwurfen  eines  Sachkundigen  gegen  die  SchiSt  Hans  Holbein,' 
&c  These  were  followed,  in  1887,  by  a  treatise, '  Zur  Geschichte  und 
Theorie  der  Formschneidekunst.' 

In  1837  he  made  a  fourth  joumey  into  Italy,  but  he  did  not  go 
beyond  Milan ;  and  this  tour  was  made  rather  with  political  views  than 
as  an  artist  He  published  an  account  of  his  journey  at  Liibeck,  in 
1888,  under  the  following  titie :  <  Reise  duroh  die  ostlichen  Bundes- 
staaten  in  die  Lombardei  und  zuriick  iiber  die  Schweiz  imd  den  obem 
Rhein,  in  besonderer  Beziehung  auf  Volkerkunde,  Landbau,  und 
Staatffwirthschaffc,'  to  which  he  published  some  additions  in  the  fol- 
lowing year — '  Historische  Beilege^*  &a  He  had  previously  published 
a  work  of  the  same  kind  on  Tuscany, '  Ueber  die  Besitzlosigkeit  der 
Colonen  im  Neuem  Toscana,  aus  den  Urkunden,*  Hamburg,  1830.    In 

1841  however,  after  a  fifth  visit  to  Italy— to  Venice— in  the  previous 
year,  he  returned  to  his  more  genial  subject,  the  history  of  art,  and 
pubUshed  in  Leipzig  an  inquiry  into  the  invention  attributed  to 
Finiguerra  of  printing  with  engraved  plates  on  damped  psper — 
'  Untersuchung,  dass  Maso  di  Finiguerra  Erfinder  dea  Handgrifb  sey 
gestochene  Metallplatten  auf  genetztes  Papier  abzudracken.'  Thk 
was  his  last  labour  in  the  history  of  art,  and  his  last  poetical  production 
of  this  class  was,  'Raphaels  Lebr-und- Wander- Jahre.' 

In  1841  he  purchased  a  house  in  Liibeck,  intending  to  end  his  days 
there,  and  he  fitted  it  up  according  to  his  own  f^ncy. .  The  winter  of 

1842  he  spent  in  Berlin,  and  he  was  then  attacked  with  water  on  the 
chest:  he  retumed  in  the  spring  to  Liibeck,  where  his  physician 
recommended  him  to  visit  the  baths  in  Bohemia;  he  accordingly  set 
out,  but  being  too  ill  to  proceed,  he  remained  at  Dresden,  where  he 
died  of  apoplexy,  July  26,  1843. 
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Ramolir*B  last  literary  production  was  a  preface  to  '  Eampf  Demok- 
raUscher  iind  Aristokratischer  Prindpien  zii  Anfang  des  aechHzehnten 
Jahrhundertsy'  Liibeok,  1848.  It  is  a  tranfilation  from  three  papers 
presented  to  him  bj  Professor  Aitmeyer  of  Brussels.  His  '  Italienisohe 
Forsohungen'  will  remain  as  a  monument  of  his  judgment  and  industzy 
when  probably  nearly  all  his  other  works  are  foigotten.  It  ia  one  of 
the  best  documentary  works  in  the  literature  of  art,  and  at  the  same 
time  abounds  in  critical  and  theoretical  reflections ;  it  is  likewise  a 
work  of  great  interest,  though  there  may  be  different  opinions  about 
the  correctness  of  Rumohr's  theories.  The  two  first  volumes  are  upon 
modern  art  in  Italy  generally,  from  its  origin  to  its  dedine  in  the  16th 
century,  which  is  distributed  under  fourteen  distinct  heads ;  many 
errors  in  Yasari  are  corrected ;  much  obscurity  of  the  12th,  13th,  1 4th, 
and  15th  centuries  is  cleared  up  by  authentic  documents;  aud  various 
£slse  notions  concerning  the  development  of  art  are  diasipated  by  critical 
reflectiiHis :  the  third  volume  is  under  two  heads  ozily,  which  treat 
chiefly  of  RafSsielle  and  the  arcbitecture  of  the  middle  ages. 

RUNCIMAN,  ALEXANDER,  an  eminent  Scotch  painter,  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh  in  1736.  His  father  wss  aft  architect,  and  Runciman, 
who  was  brought  up  to  the  arts  from  his  childhood,  made  coloured 
sketches  in  the  fields  as  early  as  his  twelfth  year.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  placed  in  the  studio  of  John  and  Robert  Norris,  John 
being  oonsidered  in  his  day  a  famous  landscape-painter.  When  only 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  set  up  as  an  independent  landscape-painter  in 
Edinburgh ;  but  he  found,  it  seems,  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  like 
those  of  many  other  placea,  lavish  of  their  praises  but  very  cautious 
in  their  purchases.  This  state  of  afiEisurs  continued  for  about  five  years, 
when  in  1760  he  took  to  historical  painting;  and  though  he  had  more 
ability  for  this  line  of  art,  his  fortune  seems  to  have  been  very  little  if 
at  all  improved.  In  1766  he  visited  Italy,  and  at  Rome  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Fuseli.  Their  tastes  in  art  were  very  similar :  both 
were  absorbed  by  what  is  termed  the  sublime,  and  both  were  alike 
wild  and  extravagant  in  their  execution.  Runciman  remained  five 
yean  in  Rome,  and  when  he  returned  home  he  carried  from  Fuseli  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  friend,  in  which  was  the  following  passage : 
**  I  send  this  by  the  haods  of  Runciman,  whom  I  am  sure  you  will 
like  :'  he  is  one  of  the  best  of  us  here." 

He  arrived  at  Edinburgh  in  1771»  a  fortunate  tune  for  him,  for 
Pavillion,  the  director  of  the  new  academy  of  the  arts  which  had  been 
established  at  Edinburgh  in  1760,  had -very  recently  died,  and 
Runciman  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place,  with  a  salary  of  1202.  per 
annum,  then  a  sufficient  income  in  Scotland.  He  was  further  fortunate 
in  finding  two  generous  patrons  in  Sir  J.  Clerk,  of  Pennycuick,  and 
Robert  Alexander,  an  Edinburgh  merchant.  The  former  employed 
him  on  an  extensive  work  at  Pennycuick,  suggested  by  himself —the 
decoration  of  the  hall  of  that  place  with  twelve  great  compositions 
from  Macpherson's  *08sian.'  The  subjects  are— Oaaian  singing  to 
Malvina;  the  Valour  of  Oscar;  the  Death  of  Oscar;  the  Death  of 
Agandecca;  the  Hunting  of  Catholda;  the  finding  of  CorbanCargloas; 
Golchoesa  mourning  over  Lamderg ;  OinaMorvtd;  Cormac  attacking 
the  Spirit  of  the  Waters ;  the  Death  of  Cormac ;  Scandinavian  Wiaards 
ma^irg  Incantations ;  and  Fingal  engaging  the  Spirit  of  Loda.  The 
picture  of  Agandecca  is  reckoned  the  beet ;  but  as  works  of  art  they 
are  extravagant  in  treatment  and  in  composition,  and  incorrect  in 
design.  While  engaged  in  this  work,  Runciman  painted  also  *The 
Ascension'  on  the  ceiling  over  the  altar  of  the  episcopal  chapel  in  the 
Cowgate  of  Edinburgh.  He  painted  also  King  Lear;  A&dromeda; 
Nausicaa  and  her  Nymphs  surprised  at  the  Water-Side  by  Ulyases ; 
and  Agrippina  landing  with  the  Ashes  of  Geimanicus. 

Runciman  visited  London  in  1772,  and  exhibited  some  pictures 
there ;  but  all  that  is  remembered  of  him,  says  Allan  Cunningham,  is 
that  he  took  up  his  quarters  with  the  widow  of  Hogarth,  who  was 
in  those  days  reduced  to  let  lodgings  for  subsistences  Runciman  died 
suddenly  before  his  own  door  in  West  Nicholson-street^  October  21, 
1785,  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  He  had  contracted  an  illness  while 
painting  the  Pennycuick  cupola,  being  forced  to  lie  much  on  his  back, 
and  to  this  is  attributed  the  shortness  of  his  life. 

Rundman's  best  works  are  his  sketches ;  his  faults  are  only  multi- 
plied in  his  pictures.  The  most  offensive  of  his  peculiarities  of  design 
IB  his  huge  kngth  and  uniformity  of  limb,  the  glaring  defect  also  of 
the  works  of  Fuseli ;  he  was  also  invariably  extravagant  in  his  attitudes, 
and  was  conventional,  mannered,  and  unnatural  in  his  draperies.^  In 
execution  he  was  least  defective  in  his  colouring,  but  in  composition 
he  wss  ever  ready,  and  Us  invention  was  bold  and  fertile.  There  are 
a  few  etchings  by  him  from  his  own  designs :  the  best  is  oonsidered  to 
be  '  Sigiemunda  weeping  over  the  Heart  of  Tancrod.'  He  ii  said  to 
have  been  lively  and  agreeable  in  conversation:  Hmne,  Robertson, 
Lord  Karnes,  and  Moaboddo  were  among  his  associates. 

♦RUNEBERG,  JOHAN  LTJDVIG,  the  most  popular  Uving  poet 
in  the  Swedish  language,  has  never  been  in  Sweden.  He  was  bom  on 
the  5th  of  February  1804,  at  Jakobetad  in  Finland,  one  of  a  numerous 
family  which  his  father,  a  sea-captain  in  poor  circumstances,  found  a 
difficulty  in  bringing  up.  Johan  was  sent  to  an  uncle,  a  toll-collector, 
at  Uleaboiig,  where  he  heard  so  much  on  all  sides  of  Fhmz^ 
[Fbanz^n]  the  Swedish  poet,  who  was  bom  there,  that  he  was  early 
led  to  form  a  high  notion  of  poetic  fame.  The  death  of  his  uncle 
returned  him  on  his  father's  hands  at  Jakobstad,  and  it  was  only  by 
a  subscription  of  friends  and  neighbours  that  an  opportunity  was 


obtained  of  sendiog  him  to  the  school  of  Gamla  Carleby.  In  1822  he 
studied  at  the  University  of  Abo,  he  took  Ids  degree  in  1827,  and  in 
1830  he  became  teacher  of  .^thetics  at  Helsingfors,  to  which  place 
the  university  had  been  transferred  after  the  dentruction  of  Abo  by 
fire.  In  1837  he  removed  to  the  Gymnasium,  or  grammar-school,  of 
Borgo,  in  a  somewhat  similar  capacity,  and  in  1842  he  became  the 
teacher  of  Greek  at  Boi-go,  a  post  which  we  believe  he  still  retains, 
with,  since  1844,  the  title  of  '  Profeasor.'  Professor  Runeberg,  like 
Professor  Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  is  of  tall  stature  and  athletic  m  ke, 
and  fond  of  field  sports ;  he  is  considered  the  be^it  fisherman  as  well  as 
the  best  poet  in  FinlancL 

The  literary  position  of  Finland  is  very  singular.  Up  to  the  year 
1809,  in  which  the  *  Great  Principality/  as  it  is  called,  belonged  to 
Sweden,  it  somewhat  resembled  that  of  Wales— the  Finnish  language, 
like  the  Welsh,  being  that  of  the  lower,  the  Swedish,  like  the  English,  of 
the  upper  and  educated  classes.  The  conqueat  of  Finland  by  Russia  in 
1809  transferred  the  political  allegiance  of  the  Finlauders  from  IStock- 
holm  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  since  that  event  there  has  been  a  marked 
revival  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Finnish  language,  as  well  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a  certain  extent  of  the  Russian ;  but  Swedish  still  remains 
in  Finland  the  main  language  of  science,  of  learning,  and  of  literature, 
its  empire  being  shared  however  with  Latin  in  the  first  two  cases, 
and  with  Finni^  in  the  last.  Franz^n,  after  the  conquest^  removed 
to  Sweden,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there ;  Runebeig,  who  has 
never  been  to  Sweden,  writes  in  Swedish  only,  and  we  have  seen  it 
stated  in  a  Swedish  magazine  that  he  is  unable  to  hold  a  conversation 
in  Finnish. 

Runeberg's  first  poems  appeared  in  1830,  and  a  collective  edition  of 
them  which  was  published  at  Orebro  in  1851-52,  occupies  three 
volumes.  The  first  volume  comprises  '  Elg8kyttarae,'  {*  The  Elk- 
shooters')  in  nine  cantos,  'Hanna,'  in  three  cantos,  and  'Nadeschda,' 
in  nine,  tnree  narrative  poems^  or  tales  in  verse.  The  two  first  of  these 
tales,  which  are  in  hexameters,  are  of  the  same  description  as  Voss's 
'Luise'  in  German,  deliueations  of  daily  Ufe,  such  as  in  English  literaturo 
have  hitherto  been  successful  only  in  prose — a  something  resembling 
the  '  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  or  '  Cranford '  in  hexameters.  Such  poems 
have  an  ethnological  as  well  as  a  poetical  value,  throwing  a  strong 
light  on  the  peculiar  maimers  and  customs  of  the  country  they  pourtray. 
As  a  tale  '  Nadeschda'  is  considered  more  successful  than  the  others; 
but^  in  this,  the  poet  places  his  scene  in  Russia,  and  the  interest  lies 
more  in  the  narrative.  The  second  volume  conmienoes  with  the  most 
original  of  Runeberg's  poems,  'Fanrik  Stale  Sagner,'  ('The  Stories  of 
Ensign  Stal'),  in  which  he  tells  in  a  sbgularly  original  and  striking 
manner  and  in  a  vein  of  the  most  fervent  patriotism,  a  number  of 
anecdotes  of  the  conquest  of  Finland  in  1809,  and  ^e  brave  defence 
of  the  Finlanders  against  the  Russians  when  abandoned  to  l^eir  own 
resources  by  the  imbecility  of  Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden.  The  intro- 
duction, in  which  the  poet  gives  an  account  of  his  becoming  acquainted 
when  a  student  with  the  old  ensign  from  whom  he  had  the  tales,  is 
translated  in  verse  in  the  'History  of  Scandinavian  Literature'  by 
the  Hewitts ;  but^  though  the  translation  is  on  the  whole  a  good  onei, 
it  is  singular  to  remark  how  invariably  some  of  the  spirit  of  the 
original  is  lost  in  every  stanza.  The  other  works  of  Runebeig  were 
originally  published  at  Helsingfors  or  Boigo ;  this  first  appeared  at 
Stockholm  in  1849,  and  we  do  not  observe  Uiat  a  promised  continua- 
tion has  appeared,  or  that  the  book  has  been  reprinted  in  Finland, 
where  the  Russian  authorities,  which  in  1841  assigned  a  yearly 
pension  of  one  thousand  rubles  to  the  poet  firom  the  Finnish 
finances,  must  have  been  not  a  little  startled  at  the  tone  and  ten- 
dency of  his  outbursts  The  rest  of  Runeberg's  compositions  are 
of  a  shorter  kind,  comprising  several  amatory  poems,  and  idyls  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  tenderness,  and  a  number  of  translations, 
including  '  Chevy  Chace,'  and  many  Servian  ballads,  all  of  which  how- 
ever Runebeig  has  transferred,  not  from  the  originals,  but  from 
German  versions.  Many  of  these  shorter  poems  are  well  rendered  in 
Howitt^  and  in  an  article  in  '  Household  Words ;  *  the  general  character 
of  the  whole  is  very  pleasing,  and  there  are  probably  few  living 
foreign  poets  whose  works  would  be  more  likely  to  become  popalsr 
in  English.  The  last  production  of  Runeberg  is  a  volume  entitled 
'Smtirre  BeratteUer'  ('Short  Narratives ')2  published  at  Helsingfors 
in  1854.  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  named  him  in  1844  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  the  North  Star,  and  Runebeig  received  on  one  occasion  the 
award  of  a  poetical  prize  from  the  Swedish  Academy.  Nearly  all  of 
his  works  have  been  translated  into  German. 

RUNJEET  SINGH,  MAHA  RAJAH,  chief  of  Lahoro  and  Cash- 
mere, and  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  empire,  was  born  at  Gugar&nwUa, 
sixty  miles  west  of  Lahore,  on  the  2nd  of  November  1780.  The 
natural  interest  attached  to  an  eueigetlc  man,  who  ruled  almost  with- 
out opposition  for  forty  years  over  so  many  turbulent  provinces,  has 
induced  diligent  inquiries  to  retrace  the  Maha  Rajah's  descent^  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  But  his  real  history  begins  with  his  bold  and 
enterprising  grandfather,  Churruth  Singh,  who  from  a  low  condition 
and  a  vagrant  life,  became  master  or  sirdar  of  Sookur  Chukeea,  in  the 
Punjab.  The  son  of  Churruth,  Maha  Sin«^  extended  his  power,  and 
though  he  died  before  he  was  thirty,  he  had  carried  on  a  species  of 
warfare  with  his  neighbours  for  about  fourteen  years,  commanding  at 
one  time»  it  is  said,  60,000  horsemen.  He  captured  Rusoolgur,  in 
1780,  and  his  son  and  successor  being  bom  about  the  same  tim^  Mahik 
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Singh  gave  him  the  same  of  Ranjeet»  or  RuDJeet,  Bignifyiog  the  <' field 
of  battle."  When  Haha  Singh  died  in  1792,  his  ton  was  still  in  hia 
twelfth  year. 

•Daring  Runjeet'e  minority,  hie  mother,  who  was  still  young  and 
handsome,  was  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  missul,  oon- 
jointly  with  the  youthful  Sirdar.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  very  irregular  life,  and  whilst  she  shared  her  authority  with  her 
paramour  Lukput  Singh,  she  sought  by  the  most  vidous  allurements 
to  corrupt  her  son,  that  he  might  be  rendered  unfit  to  discharge  his 
duties,  when  he  had  grown  up.  She  succeeded  in  corrupting  the 
mind  of  her  son,  but  not  in  her  chief  object.  As  he  grew^  up  he 
showed  a  strong  disinclination  to  remain  in  a  subordinate  position,  and 
his  known  feelings  gave  rise  to  reports  on  his  mother's  sudden  death  in 
1797  that  she  had  been  poisoned  by  his  direction.  Runjeet  wss  then 
seventeen,  and  £rom  that  time  he  gave  unrestrained  vent  to  his  ambi- 
tion and  love  of  power.  He  began  to  extend  his  possessiottB^  by 
quarrelling  and  making  war  with  his  more  inert  and  weaker  neigh- 
bours ;  or  by  lending  his  band  of  followers  as  an  auxiliary  force  to  some 
powerful  ruler.  The  great  province  of  Lahore  was  bestowed  upon 
him  in  1799  by  Sunam,  shah  of  Afghanistan,  for  the  services  he  had 
rendered  that  prince  in  a  military  exi>edition. 

Soon  after,  Runjeet  commenced  his  long  series  of  conquest.  Seal- 
kate  was  taken;  Delawuigur  surrendered;  Nuoshuhur  and  Pindee- 
putteean  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  the  fort 
of  Bund  submitted  to  his  arms.  Many  places  of  less  note  were 
captured  within  tiie  first  five  years  of  the  century.  In  1806,  he  took 
the  strong  fort  of  Loodianah;  in  1807  he  got  possession  of  Kussoor 
by  stratagem,  for  his  cunning  was  equal  if  not  superior  to  his  prowess; 
in  the  same  year  he  captured  and  pillaged  Moultan  for  the  first  time ; 
but  relinquished  the  place  on  payment  of  70,000  rupees.  In  October 
1808,  Runjeet  Singh  marohed  nis  army  through  the  Bist,  crossed  the 
Sutiej,  and  seised  the  cities  of  Jagram  and  Bhoeekakote.  In  the 
course  of  his  progress,  he  exacted  tributes  from  all  the  Sirdan  of  the 
Doab. 

Surrounded  by  Oriental  princes,  inert,  effeminate,  fond  of  repose, 
he  had  already  acquired  a  laxge  dominion  in  1809,  at  the  age  of 
twentv-nine.  Then  as  he  drew  nearer  the  British  possessions,  finding 
himself  confironted  by  opponents  of  a  different  character,  over  whom 
neither  his  courage  nor  lus  craft  could  be  availing,  he  submitted  with 
a  good  grace  to  the  necessity  of  his  position.  During  the  same  year 
(1809),  Mr.  Metcalfe  arrived  at  tTmritsir,  having  been  despatched  from 
Delhi,  as  the  British  envoy  to  Runjeet  Sin^,  with  iostructtons  to 
negociate  a  treaty.  Mr.  Metcalfe  remained  two  months  with  the  Maha 
Rajah.  In  the  early  part  of  his  sojourn,  whilst  his  band  of  500 
sepoys  were  occupied  in  pitching  their  tenti^  the  Ukalees  collected  to 
the  number  of  8000,  and  attempted  to  drive  off  the  escort  of  the 
British  envoy.  A  skirmish  ensued  in  which  the  sepoys  succeeded  with- 
out much  difficulty  in  dispersing  their  opponents,  though  six  times  as 
numerous  ss  themselves.  Runjeet,  who  hsd  watched  the  affair,  compli- 
mented the  envoy  on  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  his  soldiers.  This 
little  incident  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and  first  suggested 
that  adoption  of  the  arms  and  discipline  of  more  dvilised  nations, 
by  which  Runjeet  afterwards  raised  his  power  to  so  great  a  height. 
He  now  treated  the  British  envoy  with  marked  attention,  presented 
him  with  a  dress  of  honour  of  oosUy  materials,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him,  whereby  he  undertook  "  to  preserve  peace  and  amity  with 
the  British;  not  to  keep  more  troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutiej 
than  were  necessary  for  preserving  his  territories:  and  to  abstain 
from  making  further  inroads  on  the  Sikh  chiefs."  This  important 
treaty  having  been  concluded,  April  25,  1809,  was  faithfully  observed 
by  Runjeet  until  the  day  of  his  death,  upwards  of  thirtv  years  after. 

Immediately  after  this  negodation  with  the  Bntish,  Runjeet 
resumed  his  militazy  aggressions.  He  captured  Kote  Eangra  and 
other  plaoes  in  1809.  In  1810  he  became  master  of  Goojerat^  then  of 
Kooshah,  then  bedeged  and  pillaged  Moultan  a  second  time.  In  1811 
the  whole  of  the  Nukee  country  between  Moultan  and  Manju  was 
annexed  to  his  posseadons.  In  1812,  Koolloo  and  Sookhet,  and  after- 
wards Mandhee,  were  attacked,  the  ngahs  of  which  all  became  tribu- 
taries of  Lahore.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Runjeet^  having  been 
applied  to  by  Futteh  Khan  to  assist  him  with  troops  in  his  invadon  of 
Cashmere,  got  possession,  by  very  artful  means,  of  the  great  diamond, 
the  famous  Koh-i-noor,  now  the  property  of  the  Englidi  crown.  In 
1814  Runjeet  determined  to  efifect  the  conquest  of  Cashmere^  but  a 
violent  snow-storm  discouraged  his  soldiers,  who  were  put  to  fiight 
and  dispersed.  Undismayed  by  this  reverse,  he  besiegwi  and  took 
Kooipoor  in  1815,  and  then  Rajour,  which  the  Sikhs  first  pillaged, 
then  burned  to  the  ground. 

Moultan  was  captured  for  the  third  time  in  1817,  and  retained; 
the  following  year  Peshawur  fell  into  his  hands.  Finally,  hi  1819,  he 
captured  the  rich  dty  of  Cashmere,  and  annexed  the  whole  province 
to  his  dominions.  In  oonsequence  of  this  addition  to  his  dominions, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  Maha  Rajah  (king  of  kings). 

In  the  course  of  1822,  the  growing  fame  of  Runjeet,  and  his  well- 
known  partiality  to  foreigners,  induced  two  European  officers  of  merit, 
Messrs.  Allard  and  Ventura,  to  vidt  the  Punjab.  Having  met  with  a 
flattering  reception  from  the  Maha  Rajah,  they  agreed  to  enter  his 
service  at  a  fixed  salaiy  of  50,000  rupees,  and  to  introduce  a  general 
^stem  of  reform  into  the  Sikh  army.    It  was  chiefly  to  the  exertions 


of  these  gentlemen,  and  M.  Court,  who  afterwards  Joined  them,  that 
Runjeet's  cdebrated  army  of  Sikhs  owed  its  high  sUte  of  discipline. 
Ahmed  Shah,  a  pretended  reformer,  fomented  a  petty  rebellion  in  the 
Punjab  in  1827 ;  but  Runjeet,  having  taken  the  field  against  him, 
defeated  him  soon  after.  This  was  the  only  revolt  against  his 
authority  which  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  his  long  rule. 

In  October  1831,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  governor-general  of  India, 
had  a  meeting  with  Runjeet  Singh  at  Roopur,  which  was  attended  on 
both  sides  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  On  this  occadon  a  new 
treaty  was  dgned  by  the  Maha  Rijah  and  the  governor-general.  The 
life  of  Runjeet,  in  spite  of  his  active  occupations,  had  always  been 
blemished  by  excesses  and  low  indulgence ;  his  health  had  in  con- 
sequence ahready  been  seriously  affscted.  At  fifty  he  was  completely 
broken  down  by  premature  old  age.  During  the  Isst  few  years  of  his 
life  he  was  disabled  by  palsy  and  other  bodily  ailments,  and  could  not 
stand  without  assistance.  In  1886  his  army  was  totally  defeated  by 
the  Afghans ;  but»  in  spite  of  this  and  other  reverses,  he  retained  to 
the  last  his  auUiority  over  his  subjects.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  June 
1839,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  shortly  before  the  capture  of  Qhuznee. 
After  his  demise,  the  treasure  he  had  hoarded  was  estimated  at 
8,000,0002.  sterling,  besides  jewels,  shawls,  horses,  elephants,  &a, 
vidued  at  some  millions  more.  It  is  said  that  no  less  than  1800  rich 
bridles,  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  were  found  in  the  royal 
treasury.  After  his  death,  his  four  wives  and  seven  female  slaves 
were,  according  to  the  barbarous  usage  of  his  people,  permitted  to 
bum  themselves  along  with  him. 

RUPERT,  PRINCE  ROBERT,  of  Bavaria,  better  known  by  the 
title  of  Prince  Rupert»  was  bom  in  1619.  His  mother,  Elisabeth,  the 
eldest  dauehter  of  James  L  of  England,  married  Frederic  V.,  elector 
palatine,  who  was  banished  and  deprived  of  his  estates  hi  consequenoe 
of  his  tmsuocessful  attempt  to  seat  himself  upon  the  throne  of  Bohemia. 
Rupert^  an  exile  fr^om  his  youth,  reodved  little  education ;  his  dispo- 
dtion  was  active;  he  had  a  taste  for  military  pursuits,  and  as  the 
dvil  wars  in  England  presented  an  opportunity  for  employment,  he 
offered  his  services  to  Cnarles  I.,  who  put  him  in  command  of  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry.  He  took  Cirenoester,  Hereford,  and  Lichfield,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Worcester,  Edgehill,  and  Chalgrove 
Field;  but  he  was  remarkable  rather  for  his  rash  courage  and  im- 
petuodty  than  for  pradence  or  military  knowledge.  His  resolute 
vigour  however  compensated  in  part  for  his  want  of  judgment  as  a 
leader,  and  the  king  continued  to  employ  him,  endeavouring  to  insure 
a  continuance  of  &s  services  by  creating  him  a  Knight  of  the  Garter 
and  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  took  Bristol,  dispersed  the  parlia- 
mentary army  at  Newark,  and  was  afterwards  successful  in  the  north ; 
but  at  Marston  Moor  his  indiscretion  ruined  the  king^s  hopes :  his 
want  of  concert  with  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  and  the  hasty  with- 
drawal of  his  troops  from  the  fidd  of  battle  are  gravely  censured  by 
Lord  Clarendon.  Had  Prince  Rupert  "stayed  with  the  army  he 
marched  away  with,  at  any  reasonable  distance,  it  would  have  t>een 
long  before  the  jealoudes  and  breaches  which  were  between  the  English 
and  Scotch  armies,  would  have  been  enough  composed  to  have  agreed 
upon  the  renewing  the  siege."  As  it  was,  in  two  days  after  the  battle 
they  returned  to  the  posts  they  had  occupied  before  it  took  place. 
(*  Hist.  RebelV  voL  iv.,  512.)  The  king's  confidence  in  him  however 
did  not  diminish:  on  the  contrary,  Rupert,  who  had  been  commander 
only  of  the  horse,  was  soon  after  appointed  general  of  all  the  king's 
forces,  with  which  he  forced  Sir  Robert  Pye  to  surrender  Leicester, 
after  a  gallant  defence.  He  gave  the  first  chaige  in  the  battle  of 
Nasebv,  and  repulsed  the  troops  with  which  he  was  engaged,  but  here 
again  Ms  rash  pursuit  of  that  portion  of  the  parliamentaxy  forces  which 
he  had  defeated,  while  the  main  portion  of  their  army  under  Cromwell 
remained  on  the  fidd,  gave  the  victory  to  his  opponents.  After  the 
day  was  lost^  he  accompanied  the  king  and  some  remnant  of  their 
forces  to  Hereford,  the  king  hoping  to  join  Gerrard,  who  had  a  body 
of  royalist  troops  in  South  Wales,  and  thas  to  muster  a  new  army. 
At  Hereford,  before  it  was  agreed  what  should  be  done  next,  Rupert 
left  the  king,  and  went  hastily  to  Bristol  that  he  might  put  that  city 
in  condition  to  resist  an  attack,  whieh  there  was  reason  to  expect 
would  soon  be  made  upon  it.  The  reversee  that  the  king  had  lately 
sustained  rendered  his  continuing  in  possesdon  of  Bristm  a  point  of 
the  most  vital  consequence.  Rupert  wrote  so  confidently  of  his  opera- 
tions, that  the  king  marched  to  Chepstow  with  the  intention  of 
joining  him.  He  was  dissuaded  however ;  fortunately,  as  it  proved, 
for  after  a  short  defence,  Rupert  surrendered  the  dty  to  the  parlia- 
mentary army.  This  pudllanimity  justly  disappointsd  and  irritated 
the  king,  who  dgnified  his  pleasure  to  the  lords  of  the  council  that 
they  should  require  Prince  Rupert  to  deliver  his  commisdon  into  their 
hands.  He  likewise  wrote  the  following  letter  to  him,  depriving  him 
of  his  command  :^ 

**  Nephew, — Though  the  loss  of  Bristol  be  a  great  blow  to  me,  yet 
your  surrendering  it  as  you  did  is  of  so  much  affliction  to  me,  that  it 
makes  me  not  only  forget  the  consideration  of  that  place,  but  is  like- 
wise the  greatest  trial  of  my  constancy  that  hath  yet  befallen  me ; 
for  what  is  to  be  done,  after  one  that  is  so  near  me  as  you  are,  both 
in  blood  and  friendship,  submits  himself  to  so  mean  an  action  f  (I 

give  it  the  eadest  term)  such I  have  so  much.to  say,  that  I  will 

say  no  more  of  it :  only,  lest  rashness  of  judgment  be  laid  to  my 
charge,  I  must  remember  you  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  of  August 
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wfaeieb]r  you  MMnred  ma  that,  if  no  mutby  happened,  you  wonld 
keep  Bnstol  for  four  monthB.  Did  you  keep  it  four  days  f  Was  there 
anyihlDg  like  a  mutiny?  More  questions  might  be  asked;  but  now, 
I  oonfeas,  to  little  purpose :  my  conclusion  is  to  desire  you  to  seek 
your  subeiBtence^  until  it  shall  please  God  to  determine  of  my  condition, 
■omewhere  beyond  the  seas ;  to  which  end  I  send  you  herewith  a  pass ; 
and  I  pray  Gkid  to  make  you  sensible  of  your  present  condition,  and 
give  you  means  to  redeem  what  you  have  lost ;  for  I  shall  have  no 
greater  joy  in  a  victory  than  a  just  occasion,  without  blusUng,  to  assure 
you  of  my  being  your  loving  uncle  aud  most  fEdthful  firiend,  C.  R. 

"  Hetefoid,  September  1645." 

(Clarendon,  'State  Papers;'  and  Oxford  edit  of  Clarendon's  'Hist 
BebelL') 

Rupert  rendered  an  account  of  his  conduct  before  the  king  at 
BelToir  Castle,  and  removed  the  imputation  of  disloyalty  and  treason, 
bat  not  that  of  indiscretion.  He  was  unpopular  throughout  the 
ooont^,  and  had  the  nisforiune,  says  Lord  Clarendoh,  **  to  be  no  better 
beloved  by  the  king's  party  than  he  was  by  the  parliament.''  He  did 
not  feaume  his  militajry  command ;  nevertheless  the  king  could  not 
long  do  without  him.  He  sought  the  appointment  of  commander  of 
that  portion  of  the  fleet  whidi  still  adhered  to  the  king,  and  as  there 
was  no  other  person  to  whom  the  king  could  readUy  confide  the  charge, 
Rupert  obtained  the  post  (1648).  His  services  were  immediately 
required  on  the  Irish  coast  Lord  Ormond  and  Uie  Rovallst  party  in 
Ireland  needed  assistanoe,  and  Rupert,  in  order  to  give  them  aid, 
anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Kiussle.  Here  Blake,  with  the  Parlia- 
mentary squadron,  blockaded  him  until  (October  1649)  he  resolved  to 
foroe  his  way  out,  which  he  did,  with  the  loss  of  two  or  three  ships, 
and  steered  for  lisbon.  He  was  pursued  by  Blake,  who  demanded  the 
surrender  of  his  fleet  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  the  king 
of  Portugal,  who  was  in  allianoe  with  Charles  L,  not  only  protected 
the  king's  fleet,  but  fitted  out  a  squadron  to  assist  Prince  Rupert>  and 
so  induced  Blake  to  withdraw  his  fleet 

Rupert  now  sailed  to  Carthagena,  and  again  Blake  pursued  him, 
and  requested  that  the  prince's  ships  might  be  given  up  to  him,  but 
the  king  of  Spain,  being  in  amity  with  England,  a  refusal  was  given  on 
similar  grounds  to  those  alleged  by  the  king  of  Portugal.  From 
Carthagena  he  sailed  to  Malaga,  where  he  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  sink 
and  capture  some  EngUsh  merchantmen.  Informed  of  this  tianaaetioD, 
Blake  immediately  foUowed  him,  and  in  January  1651  attacked  Rupert's 
squadron,  without  reference  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  burnt  and 
destroyed  all  but  four  or  five  shipe,  with  which  the  prince  escaped  to 
the  Weet  Indies,  where  he  supported  himself  by  capturing  English  and 
Spanish  merohsntmen.  Prince  Maurice,  who  accompanied  his  brother, 
wae  cast  awav,  and  Rupert  contrived  with  two  or  three  shipe  to  return 
to  France,  mere  he  sold  them,  on  behalf  of  Charles  IL,  to  the  French 
g^ovemment* 

On  the  rsetoration  of  Charles  IL,  Rupert  left  France  and  returned 
to  England,  where  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor,  and  received  other 
honours^  By  this  time  the  impetuosity  of  his  youth  had  diminished, 
and  he  judged  with  more  consideration  and  calmness.  When  therefore 
there  was  a  commencement  of  hostilities  with  the  Dutch,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rupert  to  serve  under  the  Duke  of  York  wss  looked  on  with- 
out dissatisfaetion.  During  the  expedition  he  aoauitted  himself  with 
credit,  which  was  in  no  way  diminished  when  in  the  following  year  he 
commanded  the  British  fleet  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Albemarlei  In 
1678  he  was  again  charged  with  the  command  of  the  fleet,  which  was 
actively  engai^  with  the  Dutch ;  but  he  found  this  squadron  so  Ul- 
equipped,  and,  what  was  worse,  so  weakly  manned,  that  he  returned 
home.  The  king  expressed  some  coolness  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  some  of  his  latter  engagements.  He  had  now  finished  the 
active  part  of  his  life ;  he  was  governor  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  there 
qpent  a  great  portion  of  his  time,  occupied  for  the  most  part  with 
mechanical  and  chemical  experiments,  with  painting  and  engraving ; 
in  the  latter  art  he  was  an  adept,  though  not  the  inventor  of  mezzo- 
tinto,  as  has  often  been  erroneously  stated.  He  died  at  his  house  at 
Spring  gardens  on  the  29th  of  November  1682.  His  collection  of 
pictures  was  sold  after  his  death,  and  his  jewels,  which  were  of  con- 
•iderable  value.    He  had  illegitimate  children,  but  was  never  married. 

Rupert  was  endowed  with  good  natural  abilities,  had  a  quick  per- 
ception, was  vigorous,  active,  and  energetic ;  he  could  readily  change 
employments  and  pursuits,  acquiring  quickly  such  a  knowledge  of 
that  which  he  undertook  as  to  prevent  miscarriage.  He  was  impetuous, 
rash,  impatient  of  control  and  advice,  and  wanting  in  most  qualities 
which  constitute  a  great  man.  His  conduct  with  the  king's  troops  in 
Yorkshire^  at  Marston  Moor,  and  at  Bristol,  and  his  piracies  in  the 
West  Indies,  have  been  very  justly  censured. 

RUSH,  BENJAMIN,  was  bom  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Phihdelphia 
mDeoember  1745^  His  ancestors  had  followed  William  Penn  to  America 
in  1683.  His  ikther  and  his  grandfather  each  combined  the  business 
of  a  farm  with  the  occupation  of  a  gunsmith.  Losing  his  fisither  early, 
he  was  indebted  to  the  care  of  an  excellent  mother  for  his  early  edu- 
cation ;  and  he  passed  five  years  in  the  grammar-school  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Finley,  afterwards  president  of  the  college  of 
Princeton,  to  which  college  Rush  was  removed  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Here  he  became  distinguished  by  his  application,  his  acquirements,  and 
the  possession  of  a  fluency  of  expression  for  which  he  was  ever  after 
■eicnrkable.   At  fifteen  he  obtained  the  degree  of  baehelor  of  urti^  and 


oommenoed  his  medical  education  with  Dr.  Redman,  then  an  eminent 
practitioner  in  Philadelphia.  His  early  attachment  to  the  writings 
of  Hippocrates,  as  well  as  his  claasioal  acquhfements,  were  evinced, 
when  he  was  only  seventeen,  by  his  translating  the  Aphorisms  from 
the  Qreek  into  English—  a  task  which  Dr.  Hosaok,  One  of  his  biographers, 
justly  supposes  to  have  influenced  the  habits  of  his  mind  and  the  cha- 
racter of  his  subsequent  writings.  Even  at  this  early  period  his  diligence 
and  method  were  such,  that  his  notes  of  the  yellow-fever  at  that  time 
prevalent  in  Philadelphia  contain  records  of  considerable  value.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  repaired  to  Europe,  and  studied  two  years  at 
Edinburgh,  where  Monro,  Gregory,  CuUen,  and  Black  then  held  chahrs. 
His  inaugural  dissertation,  on  taking  his  degree  in  1768,  Ib  entitled 
<DeCootioneCiborum  inVentriculo,'  and  oontsins  an  account  of  several 
experiments  made  on  himself,  and  some  by  a  fellow-student,  to  prove 
the  acid  changes  undergone  by  the  food  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

After  passing  some  time  in  attendance  on  the  London  hospitala  and 
lectures,  and  paying  a  visit  to  Paris,  Dr.  Rush  returned  to  Philadelphia 
in  the  spring  of  1769,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  physic,  for  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  eminently  qualified,  not  only  by  the  liberal 
plan  of  his  previous  studies,  but  by  his  gentleness  of  disposition  and 
by  great  humanity.  His  punctual  industry  was  sudi,  that  he  is  said 
never  to  haive  omitted  his  duties  at  the  hospital,  or  tiKose  of  his  private 
practice,  even  for  a  single  day,  except  in  the  case  of  illness;  and  it  is 
added  that  his  love  of  order  was  exemplified  by  his  never  being  ten 
minutes  behind  the  time  when  he  was  expected.  He  was  very  soon 
elected  professor  of  chemistry,  and  in  1789  he  suoceeded  Dr.  Morgan 
in  the  ohair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic.  The  College  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  becoming  uniteid  in 
1791,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and 
clinical  practice ;  and  from  the  year  1805  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  held 
the  imited  chairs  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  and  of  dinical 
practice.  Hii  popularity  as  a  lecturer  was  evinced  by  the  number  and 
the  attachment  of  his  pupils,  and  the  celebrity  which  his  reputation 
mainly  imparted  to  the  medical  school  of  Philadelphia.  At  a  late 
period  of  his  life  he  still  warmly  expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  derived 
from  '* studying,  teaching,  and  practising  medicine;"  but  the  times 
in  which  he  lived  were  too  full  of  events  to  permit  him  to  pay  that 
undivided  attention  to  medical  sdence  which  he  subsequently  regretted 
bad  ever  been  impeded  by  public  events.  In  the  Congress  of  1776 
he  held  a  seat  as  a  repreaentative  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
he  subscribed  the  declaration  of  independence.  He  was  appointed 
physician-general  of  the  military  hospital  of  the  middle  department 
in  1777,  and  chosen  a  member  of  the  state  convention  for  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution  ten  years  afterwards.  A  few  years  later,  in 
1794,  he  describes  himself  as  having  '<  lately  become  a  mere  spectator 
of  all  public  events;"  from  whieh  period  he  seems  to  have  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  medi<^  studies  and  pursuits :  he  held 
however  the  office  of  tressurer  of  the  United  States  Mint  during  the 
last  fourteen  years  of  his  life.  On  difi^erent  occasions  he  received 
medals  from  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  for 
information  communicated  to  them  in  answer  to  inquiries  concerning 
the  yellow-fever;  and  in  1811  the  Emperor  of  Russia  sent  him  a 
diamond  ring  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  his  medical  character. 
His  useful  life  was  terminated,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  19Ui  of 
April  1818. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Rush  exhibits  a  combination  of  nearly  every 
quality  appropriate  to  a  physician ;  industry,  temperance,  benevolence, 
uprightness,  public  independence,  piety,  were  in  him  united  with 
learning  and  general  knowledge,  and  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
almost  every  branch  of  mediold  science.  By  habits  of  early  rising, 
and  a  wise  economy  of  time,  he  was  enabled,  in  the  midst  of  arduous 
and  continual  duties^  to  treasure  up  and  to  communicate  a  variety  of 
observations  peculiarly  stamped  with  utility;  and  all  his  exertions 
were  animated  by  a  philanthropy  which  caused  him  to  devote  one- 
seventh  of  his  receipts  to  purposes  of  charity,  and  dictated  hii 
memorable  last  injunction  to  his  son,  ''Be  indulgent  to  the  poor." 
In  the  year  1798,  when  Philadelphia  was  ravaged  to  an  unexampled 
extent  by  the  yellow-fever,  his  services  were  so  much  in  request  that 
his  exertions  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  His  house  was  filled  at  all  hours 
witii  applicants  for  relief,  and  his  carriage  beset  in  the  streets,  fie 
married  in  1776  Miss  Julia  Stockton,  daughter  of  Judge  Stockton,  who 
is  described  as  a  ladv  of  amiable  disposition  and  cultivated  mind. 
Dr.  Rush  was  survived  by  nine  of  thirteen  children,  the  fruits  of  this 
marriage. 

The  number  of  Dr.  Rush's  works  is  considerable;  they  include  a 
history  of  the  yellow-fever  as  it  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1793;  and 
of  other  epidemics  of  different  years.  One  of  his  latest  works  was  a 
*  Treatise  upon  the  Diseases  of  the  Mind.'  His  last  was  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Hosaok  on  the  subject  of  hydrophobia,  which  terrible  dlBease  he 
considered  to  be  principally  seated  in  the  blood-vessels.  In  1787  he 
published  an  *  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Public  Punishments  upon 
Criminals  and  upon  Society,'  to  which  the  mitigation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  code  is  attributed.  He  also  edited  the  works  of  Sydenham, 
Cleghom,  Pringle,  and  Hillary. 

The  principal  papers  published  at  various  times  by  Dr.  Rush  are 
collected  and  comprised  in  two  volumes  of  'Medical  Inquiries  and 
Observations.'  The  first  of  these  w$b  published  at  Philadelphia  iu 
1788 ;  the  second  in  1798.    Of  these  volumes,  four  editions  appear  to 
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have  been  puUished  in  four  years.  Their  contenta  oonsiit  of  about 
thirty  separate  essays,  all  on  eubjects  of  medical  interest ;  each  distin- 
guished by  the  philosophical  character  of  the  author,  and  not  a  few 
interesting  to  general  readers,  to  moralists,  and  to  statesmen.  The 
essays  *  On  the  State  of  Medicine  among  the  Indians ; '  '  On  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  Military  and  Political  Events  of  the  American  Revolution 
upon  the  Human  Body ; '  *  On  the  Influence  of  Physical  Causes  upon 
the  Moral  Faculty ; '  and  '  On  the  State  of  the  Mind  and  Body  in  Old 
Age,'  are  strongly  indicative  of  the  observing  and  reflecting  habits  of 
the  author.  The  account  of  the  climate  of  Pennsylvania  presents  a 
model  of  medical  topography,  a  subject  at  that  time  little  cultivated. 
Several  of  the  essays  on  separate  diseases,  as  the  Scarlatina  Anginosa, 
the  Cholera  of  Infeuits,  the  Influenza,  &o.,  are  distinguished  by 
aocuraqy  of  remark  and  a  well-exercised  judgment.  The  essay  '  On 
the  Effects  of  Spirituous  Liquors  on  the  Human  Body/  contains  the 
strongest  original  arguments  that  could  be  employed  by  the  most 
Eealous  advocate  of  temperance ;  and  in  the  '  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Causes  and  Cure  of  Consumption  *  we  recognise  the  doctrine  of  the 
general  or  constitutional  origin  of  that  fatal  disorder,  subsequently 
supported  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  but  more  distinctly  and  ably  illustrated  by 
Sir  James  Clark.  The  celebrated  doctrine  so  often  and  so  eloquently 
expounded  by  the  late  2fr.  Abeznethy,  of  the  '  Constitutional  Origin 
of  many  Local  Diseases,'  is  very  perspicuously  announced  in  Dr.  Rush's 
'  ,*  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Sore  L^gs.* 
I  RUSHWORTB,  JOHN,  is  said  by  Anthony  Wood  to  have  been 
bom  in  Northumberland  about  1607,  of  a  good  family,  and  to  have 
studied  for  a  short  time  at  Oxford,  where  however  he  did  not  remain 
long  enough  to  be  matriculated*  Coming  up  to  London,  he  entered 
himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  practised.  So  early  at  least  as  the  year  1630,  he 
jbegan,  according  to  his  own  account  (in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume 
of  his  *  Historical  Collections')  to  attend  in  the  Star  Chambes*,  the 
.Court  of  Honour,  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  the  council,  and  other 
places,  whenever  any  matter  of  importance  was  in  question,  and  to 
take  notes  of  the  proceedings ;  and  in  this  way  his  time  seems  to  have 
been  wholly  occupied.  When  Uie  first  parliament  of  1640  assembled,  he 
eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  the  debates  and 
conferences  of  the  two  houses ;  and  ajfter  its  dissolution  he  proceeded 
to  the  north,  the  scene  of  the  Scottish  invasion,  where  he  witnessed 
,the  fight  of  Newbum,  and  afterwards  found  admission  to  the  meetings 
of  the  great  council  at  York  and  of  the  commissioners  at  Ripon. 
iWhen  the  Long  Parliament  met,  in  November,  Rnshworth  was 
appointed  assistant  to  Henry  Elsyngne,  Esq.,  clerk  to  the  house  of 
'commons ;  and  by  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  ia  this  situation, 
be  was  enabled  to  make  ample  collections  relating  to  all  the  moat 
interesting  public  transactions  of  the  time.  It  appeals  to  have  been 
his  practice  to  take  down  in  a  species  of  short-hand  whatever  was  said 
in  the  house  which  he  thought  worth  preserving.  Thus,  he  tells  us 
himself^  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  king  made  his 
attempt  to  seize  the  five  members,  **  his  majesty  sent  for  Mr.  Rush- 
worUi,  the  clerk,  whom  he  observed  to  take  his  speech  in  characterSy 
requiring  a  copy  of  it ;  who  pleaded  in  excuse  how  Mr.  Neville  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  telling  his  majesty  what  was  spoken  in 
'the  house ;  he  smartly  replied, '  I  ask  you  not  to  tell  me  what  was 
said  by  any  member,  but  what  I  said  myscdf ; '  upon  which  a  copy 
being  transcribed,  it  came  out  in  print  next  mornings  by  tiie  king's 
order." 

But  besides  his  services  as  clerk  and  reporter,  after  the  king  had 
left  London,  Rushworth  (being,  it  would  appear,  a  good  horseman) 
was  the  person  usually  employed  to  carry  addresses  and  other  com* 
munications  from  the  house  to  his  mi^esty ;  and  Wood  records  that 
on  those  occaaions  he  was  wont  to  pedorm  the  journey  to  York  in 
twenty-four  hours.  At  a  somewhat  later  date  he  appears  to  have  heeji 
in  like  manner  entrusted  to  convey  the  messages  of  the  house  to 
their  general,  Essex.  On  the  14th  of  June  1648,  the  house  ordered 
"  That  the  mare  and  young  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Endymion  Porter, 
lately  brought  up  from  Eafield  to  London,  be  forthwith  delivered  to 
Mr.  John  Rushworth,  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  parlia- 
ment in  sending  messages  between  this  house  and  the  Lord*(}eneraL" 
On  a  subsequent  day  it  was  further  resolved  that  he  should  be 
recommended  to  the  oommittee  of  the  house  for  excise,  and  to  the 
treasurers  and  commissioners,  to  be  employed  in  some  offtoe  or  place 
suitable  to  his  condition  and  the  recommendation  of  the  house, 
"towards  a  recompense  of  the  several  services  he  hath  done  for  the 
kingdom."  It  is  not  known  however  that  he  derived  any  substantial 
benefit  from  this  vote. 

In  1648  he  took  the  covenant  with  most  of  his  party.  In  1646, 
when  the  command  of  the  parliamentary  forces  was  given  to  Sir 
Thomas  Fair£sx,  who  was  his  near  relation,  Rushworth  was  appointed 
his  secretary ;  and  from  this  time  he  was  principally  with  the  army, 
till  Fairfax's  resignation  of  his  command  in  1650.  Being  at  Oxford 
in  Fairfax's  suite  in  1649,  he  received  from  the  university  the  degree 
of  M.A«  Having  returned  to  London  and  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  he  was,  in  1652,  appointed  one  of  the  committee  for 
the  reform  of  the  common  law.  The  next  time  we  hear  of  him  is  as 
one  of  the  members  for  BerwidL  in  Cromwell's  last  parliament,  which 
met  in  January  1658 ;  and  he  again  sat  for  the  same  borough  in  that 
which  restored  Charles  II.,  in  April  1660.    The  oyerthrow  of  the 


P^tectorate  however  was  fatal  to  Rushworth's  rising  fortunes.  We 
have  seen  the  zeal  with  which  he  served  the  republican  party ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  side  to  which  he  was  heart 
and  soul  attached ;  he  had  submitted  the  first  volume  of  his  '  His- 
torical Ck>ilection8,'  in  manuscript,  to  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  when  it 
appeared  in  print  it  was  ushered  in  by  a  dedication  in  very  high- 
flown  terms  to  the  new  Protector  Richard.  When  the  king  oome 
back,  Rushworth  withdrew  this  unlucky  dedication;  and  he  aL>o 
msule  a  modest  attempt  to  conciliate  Charles  by  presenting  to  him 
some  registers  of  the  Privy  Council  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 
Thanks  were  formally  returned  to  him  in  the  king's  name  for  the 
books,  but  he  received  no  encouragement  to  expect  any  further 
evidence  of  the  royal  favour. 

Rushworth  had  not,  like  many  of  his  party,  taken  advantage  of  his 
opportunities  aud  of  the  appointments  he  had  held,  to  secure  a  fortune 
to  himself  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  and  be  was  now 
probably  in  rather  straitened  oircumstanoes.  When  Sir  Orlaudo 
Bridgeman  was  made  lord  keeper  however,  in  1677,  he  appointed 
Rushworth  his  secretary ;  and  we  find  him  sitting  again  for  Berwick, 
both  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  March  1679,  and  also  in  that 
which  met  at  Oxford  in  1681.  But  after  this,  it  is  stated,  he  lived  in 
retirement  and  obscurity ;  till,  in  1684,  he  was  arrested  for  debt  and 
sent  to  the  King's  Bench  prison,  where  he  remained  till  he  died,  on 
the  12th  of  May  1690.  He  had  latterly  taken  to  drinking  to  drown 
care,  and  his  mind  and  memory  were  nearly  gone  for  some  time  before 
he  died.  Rushworth  left  several  daughters,  '<  virtuous  women,"  says 
Anthony  Wood,  *'  of  which  one  was  married  to  Sir  Frana  Yan^  of  the 
North." 

The  first  part,  in  one  volume  folio,  of  Rushworth's  'Historical 
Collections  of  Private  Passages  of  State,  Weighty  Matters  in  Law,  and 
Remarkable  Prooeedings  in  Parliament,'  embraces  the  space  from 
1618  to  1629,  and  was  published  in  1659.  It  was  reprinted  clan- 
destinely in  1675,  and  also  again  in  1682.  Part  second,  in  two 
volumes,  extending  from  1629  to  1640,  appeared  in  1680;  and  that 
same  year  Rushworth  also  published,  in  one  volume  folio,  liis  account 
of  the  *  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,'  which  is  now  considered  as 
forming  the  eighth  volume  of  his  'Historical  Collections.'  The 
remaining  parts  of  that  work  were  left  ready  for  the  press  at  his 
death;  and  part  ^ird,  in  two  volumes,  extending  from  1640  to  1645, 
appeared  in  1692;  part  fourth,  also  in  two  volumes,  and  coming  down 
to  1648,  in  1701.  All  the  seven  volumes,  together  with  Strafford's 
Trial,  were  reprinted  in  1721.  RushworUi's  intention,  as  he  states 
in  the  preface  to  his  second  volume,  had  been  to  bring  down  the  work 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1653. 

Of  the  importance  of  this  active  and  industrious  compiler's  labours, 
and  of  the  value  of  what  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  His  collection  contains  an  immense  number  of  papers  and 
notices  now  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  and  many  which  never  were 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  And  it  may  also  be  admitted  that  the  promise 
of  perfect  impartiality  with  which  he  sets  out^  is  upon  the  whole  as 
well  kept  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect  that  it  should  be.  ^  The  book 
however  was  loudly  cried  out  against  for  its  unfairness,  its  positive 
falsehoods  and  inventions,  as  wdl  as  its  omissions  and  suppressions, 
by  the  high  ohuroh  and  Tory  party  on  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume.  An  elaborate  exposition  of  the  grounds  of  these  ohaiges 
(which  however  are  very  unsatisfactorily  made  out  after  all)  may  be 
found  in  the  long  introduction  to  Nalson's '  Impartial  Collection  of 
the  Qreat  Affurs  of  State  from  the  beginning  of  the  Scotch  Rebellion 
in  the  year  1689 ; '  which  indeed  was  professedly  published  <*by  his 
majesty's  special  command,"  in  opposition  to  Rushworth's  work,  but 
of  which,  although  it  was  intended  to  come  down  to  the  death  of 
Charles  L,  no  more  than  two  volumes  ever  appeared,  the  first  in  1682; 
the  second  in  1683,  carrying  the  history  no  farther  than  to  January 
1642. 

»RUSEIN,  JOHN,  was  bom  about  the  begmning  of  1819.  He 
says,  **I  was  bom  in  London,  and  accustomed  K>r  two  or  three  years 
to  no  other  prospect  than  that  of  the  brick  walls  over  the  way ;  had 
no  brothers  nor  sisters,  nor  companions."  His  father  was  a  wealthy 
merchant,  and  he  enjoved,  he  tells  us,  '*  an  early  life  of  more  travelling 
than  is  usually  indulged  to  a  child."  To  this  city  birth  and  early 
joumeying  he  ascribes  his  intense  love  of  the  grandeur  of  natural 
scenery ;  "  though  I  could  always  make  myself  happy  in  a  quidt  way, 
the  beauty  of  the  mountains  had  an  additional  charm  of  change  and 
adventure  which  a  country-bred  child  would  not  have  felt."  •  .  »  .  • 
**  The  first  thing  which  I  remember,  as  an  event  in  life,  was  being 
taken  by  mv  nurse  to  the  brow  of  Friar's  Crag  on  Derwentwater ; 
the  intense  joy,  mingled  with  awe,  that  I  had  in  looking  through  the 
hollows  in  the  mossy  roots  over  the  crag  into  the  dark  lake,  has  asso- 
ciated itself  more  or  less  with  all  twining  roots  of  trees  ever  since. 

These  feelings  [of  *awe  and  heart  hunger'  in  the  presence 

of  mountains]  remained  in  their  full  intensity  till  I  was  eighteen  or 
twenty,  and  then,  as  the  reflective  and  practical  power  increased,  and 
the  '  cares  of  this  world '  gained  upon  me,  faded  gradually  away." 
But  there  remained  "  the  gift  of  taking  pleasure  in  land- 
scape, which  I  assuredly  possess  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  men; 
it  having  been  the  ruling  passion  of  my  life,  and  the  reason  for  the 
dioice  of  its  field  of  labour."    ('  Modem  Painters,'  v.  iiL,  ch.  17.) 

Mr.  Ruidda's  fioademio  education  was  completed  at  Oxford^  where 
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h»  was  a  genileman-oommoner  of  ChriBtohiiroh.  He  carried  off  the 
Newdigate  prize  in  1889  (for  an  Englieih  poem,  'SaUwtte  and  Ele- 
phanto '),  and  graduated  double  fourth  claw  in  1842.  He  had  how- 
ever given  more  attention  to  the  study  of  art  than  to  either  letters  or 
mathematiea,  and  he  had  been  amsted  in  his  studios  by  some  of  the 
best  water-colour  painters  of  the  day.  Prout,  Copley  Fielding,  and 
Harding  are  mentioned  as  his  teachers  in  landscape-painting,  and  he 
had  tested  his  acquirements  in  continental  traTeL  But  his  admi- 
ration had  chiefly  centred  on  Turner,  and,  conoeiYing  that  the  merits 
of  that  great  painter  were  overlooked  or  misrepresented  by  certain 
oritic9,  he  commenced  writing  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  review, 
"reprobating  the  matter  and  style  of  those  critiques,  and  pointing 
oat  their  perilous  tendency."  The  letter  however  soon  grew  into  a 
something  which  its  author  "scarcely  knew  whether  to  announce  as 

an  essay  on  landscape-painting, eras  a  critique  on  particular 

worka^"  and  which  his  readers  have  scarcely  yet  made  up  their  minds 
how  accurately  to  specify.  Eventually  the  first  volume  appeared,  as 
A  modest  octavo,  in  184S,  with  the  title  of  *  Modern  Painters:  their 
Superiority  in  Uie  Art  of  Landscape-Painting  to  all  the  Ancient 
Hesters.  By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford.'  The  work  took  the  public  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  Such  a  bold  dentmciation,  not  only  of  all  those 
whom  the  art-critics  of  all  countries  had  agreed  to  call  '  the  great 
masters'  of  landscape -painting — of  (to  use  the  author's  words) 
"Claude,  Gaspar  Poussln,  Salvator  Rosa,  Cuyp,  Berghem,  Both,  Buys- 
dael,  Hobbima,  Teniers  (in  his  landscapee),  Paul  Potter,  Canaletti,  aod 
the  various  Van-somethings  and  Back-somethinss,  more  especially  and 
malignantly  those  who  have  libelled  the  sea,' — but  even  of  aU  the 
modem  laDdscape-painters  of  France  and  Germanv,  might  well  startle 
the  sober  reader,  though  the  author  declared  his  demonstrations  to  be 
similar  in  strength  to  those  of  Euclid,  and  deemed  it  "  proper  for  the 
public  to  know,  that  the  writer  is  no  mere  theorist,  but  has  been 
devoted  from  his  youth  to  the  laborious  study  of  practical  art*' 
A  work  so  pompously  heralded,  and  in  itself  so  paradoxical,  though  it 
might  have  secured  a  brief  popularity  and  afforded  a  little  temporaiy 
amusement,  must  soon  have  sunk  under  the  attacks  of  adverse  criti- 
cism, had  it  not  possessed  sterling  excellences.  And  it  was  seen, 
when  fidrly  exammed,  that  it  was  a  work  of  no  ordinary  stamp. 
Amidst  an  affluence  of  words  unparalleled  probably  by  auy  prose 
writer  since  Jeremy  Taylor,  there  was  apparent  original  descriptive 
genius  that  would  have  insured  vitality  to  a  poem ;  an  artistic  eye 
for  form  and  colour  such  as  few  English  writers  on  art  had  possessed; 
very  considerable  acquaintance  alike  with  pictures  and  the  less  known 
aspects  of  natural  scenery  ;  striking  powers  of  observation  and 
reflection ;  and  an  earnestness  bordering  on  enthusiasm  which  gave 
life  and  reality  to  eveir  paga  The  work  made  its  way  and  secured  its 
poeition.  In  1846  a  third  edition  (like  the  second,  greatly  enlai^ged 
and  altered)  appeared,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  second  volume^ 
treating  '  Of  the  Imaginative  and  Theoretic  Faculties.'  *  The  Supe- 
riority of  Modem  Painters'  was  now  dropped  out  of  the  title,  and 
the  size  was  changed  to  an  imperial  octavo :  it  now  in  fact  assumed  to 
be  an  elaborate  treatise  on  landscape-painting  in  its  principles  and 
developments.  An  interval  of  ten  years  elapsed  before  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  ^<  Of  Many  Things,'  and  '  Of  Mountain  Beauty ') 
appeared,  in  1856.  These  two  volumes  were  much  bulkier  than  the 
preceding  ones,  and  illustrated  with  engravings.  A  fifth  volume  is 
announced  as  in  preparation,  and  it  will  probably  end  the  work, 
though  iu  the  third  volume  Mr.  Buskin  prudently  announced,  in 
apologising  for  not  having  completed  the  work  in  the  limits  first  pro- 
posed, that  "having  of  late  found  his  designs  always  requiring  enlarge- 
ment in  process  of  execution,  he  will  take  care,  in  future,  to  set  no 
limits  whatsoever  to  any  ^ood  intentiona"     [See  Supplsmbnt.] 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  this  "  enlaigement 
of  his  designs"  may  proceed  "in  the  process  of  execution,"  that  what 
was  origin^y  intended  as  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  review,  although 
still  unfinished,  has  already  expanded  into  by  far  the  longest  disserta- 
tion on  art  in  the  English  language.  And  this  points  at  what  has 
prevented  Mr.  Buskin  taking  the  high  place  as  an  authority  on  art  to 
which  he  else  might  fairly  have  aspired.  He  appears  never  to  think 
out  his  subject  before  he  writes  upon  it.  Very  much  of  his  philosophy, 
of  his  criticism,  and  of  bis  invective  (and  whilst  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  diffuse  writing  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  condensed 
invective),  is  plainly  the  result  of  merely  present  feeling,  and  conse- 
quently involves  him  in  all  kinds  of  difficulties  and  inconsistencies, 
which  much  of  his  future  time  and  temper  is  consumed  in  reconciling^ 
denying,  or  explaining  away.  He  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  impulsive 
of  writen,  whilst  he  also  claims  to  be  one  of  the  most  infallible. 
Heooe  he  turns  aside  to  settle  every  subject  that  happens  to  come 
under  notice  in  the  course  of  his  investigation  (from  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  the  emptiness  of  German  philosophy,  down  to  Gil 
Bias's  immorality,  the  wortblessness  of  railways  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen,  and  the  vanity  of  ladies'  dresses)  instead  of  concentrating 
his  powers  on  the  task  that  lies  before  him ;  and  thus  we  have  in 
*  Modem  Painters'  the  most  diffuse  and  in  many  respects  most 
misleading,  where  we  might  have  had  the  most  important  as  well  as 
the  most  brilliiuit  work  of  its  kind  in  modem  literature.  It  is  in  every 
vray  to  be  lamented,  for  of  the  brilliancy  of  Mx,  Buskin's  powers,  and 
the  depth  and  subtlety  of  his  feeUng  for  arty  there  can  be  little 
queitiony  while  he  has  undoubtedly  pursued  it  with  singular  diUgence^ 


and  in  a  way  that  would  of  course  have  been  impossible  to  on* 
possessed  of  less  leisure  or  more  limited  means.  He  says  himself  in 
the  Prefi(oe  to  the  third  volume  of  'Modem  Painters,'  "I  have  now 
given  ten  years  of  my  life  to  the  single  purpose  of  enabling  myself  to 
judge  rightly  of  art,  and  spent  them  in  labour  as  earnest  and  oontinuoiui 
as  men  usually  undertake  to  gain  position,  or  accumulate  fortune.  •  . 
I  have  given  up  so  much  of  life  to  this  object;  earnestly  desuing  to 
ascertain,  and  be  able  to  teach,  the  truth  respecting  art." 

These  ten  years  had  been  diligently  occupied.  During  them  he  had 
made  repeated  and  prolonged  visits  to  the  Alps,  and  to  the  cities  of 
Italy— especially  Venice.  Even  his  literary  labour  had  been  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  preparation  of  the  remaining  volumes  of  his 

<  Modem  Painters ;'  on  the  contrary  his  pen  had  ranged  over  a  very 
wide  field,  and  produced  works  that  in  mere  extent  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  industnr  of  a  tolerably  assiduous  litt^teur.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  recent  architectural  productions  of  the  oountry— and  what* 
ever  he  may  have  thought  of  the  superiority  of  living  English  painters, 
he  was  satisfied  of  the  hopeless  inferiority  of  living  English  architects 
—he  set  himself  esgerly  to  the  task  of  propounding  £e  true  funda- 
mental principles  of  architecture,  and  eradicating  the  effete  fidlacies 
derived  from  Greece  and  Borne.  Accordingly  in  1849  appeared  his 
'Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,'  a  work  folly  as  positive,  unfiinohing^ 
and  self-relisnt  in  criticism,  as  eloquent  in  description,  as  trenchant  in 
assertion,  and  ss  paradoxioal  and  peculiar  in  matter  as  Ids  former 
^ork;  and  one  that  exolted  perhaps  even  more  commotion  among 
architects  than  that  had  done  among  painters.  The  peculiarity  of  his 
theorising  on  this  subject  consisted  inainly  perhaps  in  his  endeavour- 
ing to  convince  his  readers  that  the  "  attributes  of  a  building "  an 
certain  moral  qualities^  and  essentially  those  of '  action,' '  voioe,'  and 
'beauty;'  but  the  book,  like  all  his  other  books,  entered  upon  a 
multitude  of  ethical  and  philosophical  speculations  connected  in  the 
author's  mind  by  some  subtle  links  with  his  main  subject,  and  treated 
with  bis  usual  diffuse  and  glittering  eloquentie :  it  readied  a  second 
edition  in  1855. 

The  *  Lamps  of  Architecture'  were  followed  up  by  another  and 
longer  work,  in  which  he  illustrated  his  views  by  an  AXftmiti^^Sftw  of 
the  older  palaces  of  Venice,  which  Mr.  Buskin  pointed  out  for  study 
and  imitation  as  the  highest  style  of  edifice  which  had  been  anywhere 
constructed.  The  first  volume  of  *The  Stones  of  Venice:  the 
Foundations,'  appeared  in  1851 ;  the  second  and  thud  volumes,  *  The 
SearStories,'  and  *  The  Fall,'  were  published  in  1858 :  like  his  previous 
works,  they  were  goodly  imperial  octavo  volumes,  and  illustrated  with 
steel-engravings  and  wood-cuts  from  his  own  drawings.  He  also  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  series  of '  Examples  of  the  Architecture 
of  Venice,  selected  and  drawn  to  measurement  from  the  Edifices  by 
John  Buskin ;'  but  only  three  parts  were  issued  (all  in  1851) :  the 
examples  were  chiefly  drawn  in  tinted  lithography,  but  a  few  were  in 
mezEotint.  The  '  Stones  of  Venice '  probably  satisfied  few  who  took 
it  up  as  an  architectural  work,  but  as  a  poetic  rhapsody  on  the  fallen 
city  it  was  singularly  interestiog — ^fuU  of  thought  and  fancy  uid  rich 
poetic  description ;  abounding  in  eloquent  musing  and  impassioned 
declamation;  in  admirable  delineations  of  the  ancient  glory  and  hope- 
lees  ruin-H>f  the  historic  associations  and  pictorial  wealth—of  Venice. 
But  it  also  contained  as  much  rash  as81^nption,  and  hasty  and  pusionate 
criticism^  and  no  less  extraordinary — ^though  often  mteresting  and 
always  entertaining— digressions ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  startling 
dogmas  flung  in  as  it  were  by  the  way,  such  as  '*  philology— evidently 
the  most  contemptible  of  all  the  sciences,"  and  others  of  almost  equally 
ludicrous  audaciW.  The  last  of  his  architeetural  publications  was  his 
'  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,'  delivered  at  Edinburgh,  five, 
1854.  A  pamphlet^ '  Notes  on  the  Constraction  of  Sheep-Folds,'  8vo^ 
1851,  appears  to  have  been  begun  with  a  view  to  writing  a  dissertation 
on  dxurch-building^  but  it  became  under  his  wayward  pen  rather  a 
discussion  of  c|iurch  discipline  and  doctrine.     Another  pamphlet, 

<  The  Opening  of  the  Crystcd  Palace :  considered  in  some  of  its  Relations 
to  the  Prospects  of  Art,'  8vo,  1854,  may  be  mentioned  in  this  conneo- 
tion,  as  it  was  in  reality  a  propossJ  for  the  establishment  of  a  society, 
for  the  preservation  of  Gothic  buildings,  and  the  &ithfal  record  of 
their  preiwnt  condition.  As  an  example  of  his  diversity  we  may  add 
that  he  published*  about  the  Christmas  of  1851,  a  fitury  tale  entitled 

<  The  King  of  the  Golden  Biver,  or  the  Black  Brothers.' 

One  other  phase  of  Mr.  Buskin's  art-teaching  must  be  noticed.  In 
1849,  as  mentioned  elsewhere  [Hum*,  W.  H. ;  Millais,  J.  E.],  the  band 
of  young  painten,  styling  themselves  '  Pre-Baphaelites,*  sprang  into 
existence,  or  at  least  into  notice.  These^  although  to  ordinary  observers 
so  unlike  in  their  views  of  art  to  his  great  idol  Turner,  Buskin  claimed 
as  his  disciplea,  and  their  pictures  as  the  true  and  natural  result  of 
a  consistent  working-out  of  the  principles  developed  in  his '  Modem 
Painters.'  Accordingly,  finding  as  he  considered  that  their  exoeUencea 
were  unappreciated,  he  undertook  to  elucidate  and  defend  them  by 
the  publication  of  a  pamphlet^ '  Pre-BaphaeHUsm,'  8vo,  1851 ;  and  he 
has  continued  since  to  divide  his  homage  in  matters  of  painting  pretty 
equally  between  his  former  and  his  later  love.  He  has  also  publishe(i^ 
in  the  pamphlet  form,  *^otes  on  some  of  the  Ihrincipal  Pictures 
exhibited  in  the  Booms  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  1855,'  and  a  similar 
series  of  *  Notes '  on  the  exhibition  of  1856 ;  and  fh>m  the  tenor  of 
his  remarks  it  would  seem  that  he  purposes  to  make  the  series  an 
annual  one.    Daring  the  present  spring  (1857)  he  has  iasned  aiiothflr 
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leries  of  'Notes'  on  Tnmer's  pictorei  and  drawings  ozhifaitsd  at 
Harlborouffh  House,  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  Turner's  demerits  in 
a  style  which  has  not  a  little  surprised  those  who  have  taken  their 
opinion  of  Mr.  Ruskin  rather  from  report  than  firom  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  his  writings. 

Mr.  Ruskin  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Arundel  Society,  and  he 
drew  up  a  notice  of  'Qiotto  and  his  Works,'  4to,  1854,  to  accompany 
outlines  from  certain  of  Qiotto*s  frescoes  engraved  by  that  society. 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  sJso,  in  his  desire  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  art, 
delirered  seyeral  lectures  to  artisans,  on  ornamentation,  &a ;  and  for 
some  time  he  directed  classes  in  drawing  in  the  Working  Men*s 
College,  as  well  as  by  various  friendly  services  assisting  other  schools 
and  institutioniy  and  also  private  students. 

RUSSELL,  ALEXANDER,  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
received  his  medical  education.  Having  finished  his  studies  in  the 
univerrity  of  that  city,  he  came  to  London,  and  in  the  year  1740  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  English  Victory  at  Aleppa  Having  made 
himself  master  of  the  Arabic  language,  he  soon  obtained  a  pre-emi* 
nence  over  all  the  practitioners  in  the  place,  and  was  honoured  by  the 
particular  friendship  of  the  pasha.  On  his  return  to  England,  in 
1754,  he  published  his  'Natmral  History  of  Aleppo^'  a  valuable  and 
interesting  work.  It  contains  a  description  of  the  city  snd  principal 
natnial  productions  in  its  neighbourhood;  together  with  sn  account 
of  the  dUnate,  inhabitants,  and  diseases,  and  a  diary  of  the  progresB  of 
the  plague  in  1742*48-44.  Four  years  after  the  publication  of  this 
work,  a  vacancy  occurring  in  St  Thomas's  Hospitai,  he  was  elected 
physician  to  that  institution,  which  office  he  retained  till  his  death  in 
1768.  He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  industry,  and  humanity.  He 
presented  several  contributions  to  the  Royal  and  Medical  SodetieB.  A 
second  edition  of  his  <  Natural  Hiitory  of  Aleppo,'  revised,  enlarged, 
and  illustrated  with  notes,  by  Patrwk  Russell,  has  been  translated 
into  several  European  languages. 

;  RUSSKLL,  PATRICK,  brother  of  Dr.  Alexander  Russell  [Rubbxli^ 
AlbzandsbI  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1726.  His  father  was  a  lawyer 
of  great  eminence  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  seven  sons  whom 
he  brought  up  it  is  reported  that  not  one  ever  gave  him  a  moment's 
d^uif  tuda  Having  completed  his  medical  studies  in  the  Universily 
of  Edinburgh,  Patrick  ^ssell  went  to  Aleppo  to  reside  with  his 
brother  Dr.  Alexander  RasselL  On  the  return  of  the  last-named 
physician  to  England,  Dr.  Patrick  Russell  succeeded  him  as  physician 
to  the  British  Ciotory  at  Aleppo.  It  was  during  his  residence  in  this 
capital  that  the  great  plague  of  1760  and  the  two  following  years 
broke  out  in  Syria,  and  he  readily  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities 
^which  it  afforded  him  of  studying  this  disease  in  all  its  varieties.  His 
quarto  work  on  the  plague,  which  was  published  some  years  after  his 
return  to  England,  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete that  ever  has  oeen  written  on  the  subject  It  contains  an 
historical  and  medical  account  of  the  disease,  and  treats  fully  the 
subjects  of  quarantine,  lazarettos,  and  the  police  to  be  adopted  in 
times  of  pestilence.  He  also  gave  to  the  public  a  new  and  very 
enlarged  edition  of  his  brothei^s  work  on  Aleppo,  and  in  1796  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  Indian  serpents  collected  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  containing  descriptions  and  drawings  of  each  species, 
together  with  experiments  and  remarks  on  their  several  poisons.  He 
died  July  2,  1805. 

*RUSSBLL,  THE  BIOHT  HON.  JOHN,  EARL,  is  the  third  and 
youngest  son  of  the  sixth  Duke  of  Bedford,  by  his  first  wife,  the  Hon. 
Gkorgisna  Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter  of  the  fourth  Viscount 
Toningtott.  His  eldest  brother,  the  present  or  seventh  Duke,  is  four 
years  his  senior.  He  was  bom  in  Hertford-street,  London,  on  the  18th 
of  August  1792,  and  was  educated  first  at  Westminster  school,  and 
afterwards  at  the  University  of  Edinbuigh,  where  he  attended  the 
Moral  Philosophy  lectures  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  Thomas  Brown. 
It  was  Lord  John  Russell,  who  headed  the  deputation  of  students 
that  waited  on  Dugald  Stewart  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recovery 
from  the  illness  which  had  caused  him  to  have  recourse  to  Brown's 
help,  and  to  thank  him  for  having  procured  so  valuable  a  substitute.  In 
1818,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Tavistock,  of  which  borough  his  father  had  the  disposal; 
and,  fidthful  to  the  hereditary  Whiggism  of  the  House  of  Bedford,  he 
attached  himself  at  once  to  the  opposition,  who  were  then  wiMntAinmg 
Whig  principles  against  the  powerful  ministry  of  Liverpool  snd 
Castlereagh.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  cessation  of  the  European 
war  left  Uie  mind  of  the  nation  free  to  return  to  home-politics ;  and 
the  first  portion  of  Lord  John  Rnssell^s  parliamentary  career  is  iden- 
tified with  the  progress  of  that  stubborn  contest  which  the  Whig 
opposition,  with  the  country  at  their  back,  carried  on  inch  by  inch 
tUf  the  year  1827  against  the  reigning  Toryism.  His  abilities  and  the 
industry  and  conscientiousness  with  which  he  devoted  himsdf  to 
politics  as  his  business  concurred,  with  the  advantages  of  his  birth  and 
connections  as  a  scion  of  the  great  ducal  house  of  Bedford,  to  give  him 
very  soon  the  place  of  a  leader  among  the  Whig  politicians.  While 
taking  part  in  all  the  Whig  qnestions,  he  fsstened  from  the  first  with 
extraordinary  tenacity  on  the  main  question  of  parliamentary  reform, 
bringing  forward  or  supporting  year  after  year  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  rotten  boroughs  and  the  enfranchisement  of  large  com- 
mercial towns.  Lord  Brougham,  after  speaking  of  the  great  services 
rendered  to  the  oanse  of  Reform  at  this  time  in  parliimient  by  Esrl 


Qrey,  Sir  fVsncis  Burdett^  Lord  Durham,  and  others,  says^  "But  no 
one  did  more  lasting  and  real  service  to  the  question  than  Lord  John 
Russell,  whose  repeated  motions^  backed  by  the  progress  of  the  subject 
oat  of  doors,  had  the  effect  of  increasing  tbe  minority  in  its  fisvour,  in 
so  much  that,  when  he  at  last  brought  it  forward  in  1826,  Mr.  Canning 
[then  Castlereagh's  successor  in  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  in  the  liver- 
pool  Cabinet^  but  virtual  head  of  the  government]  finding  he  oould 
only  defeat  it  by  a  comparatively  small  majority^  pronounced  the 
question  substsntially  carried.  It  was  probably  from  this  time  that 
his  party  perceived  the  pradenoe  of  staying  a  change  which  they 
could  not  prevent."  The  bill,  the  proposal  of  which  had  this  im- 
portant effsct,  was  one  for  disfranchising  certain  rotten  boroughs  snd 
substituting  large  and  important  towns  in  their  place.  At  tihe  time 
of  proposing  it  Lord  John  was  no  longer  meoiber  for  Tavistock, 
but  for  Huntingdonshire,  which  county  he  had  represented  since 
1820. 

While  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  his  reputation  as  a  serious  and 
persevering  Whig  statesmsn,  and  as  the  man  among  the  junior  Whigs 
who  had  made  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  most  thoroughly 
his  own,  Lord  John  had  at  the  same  time  made  various  appearances  as 
an  author.  In  1819  he  published  in  quarto  a  <  Life  of  William,  Lord 
Russell,  with  some  Account  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived' — a  grace- 
ful and  characteristic  tribute  to  his  celebrated  Whig  ancestor.  The 
work  was  followed  in  1821  by  '  An  Essay  on  the  History  of  the 
English  Qovemment  snd  Constitution,  from  the  Reign  of  Henry  YIL 
to  the  present  Time ;'  and  this  again  by  an  effort  in  verse  entiUed 
'  Don  Carlos,  or  Persecution,  a  Trag^y  in  five  Acts,'  published  in  1822^ 
and  which  went  through  several  editions  in  the  course  of  that  year. 
The  subject  of  the  tragedy  is  the  story  of  Don  Oarloe  of  Spain,  the 
son  of  Philip  IL,  already  dramatised  dv  the  genius  of  Schiller.  In 
1824  Lord  John  published  the  first  volume  of  a  work  of  a  different 
character,  entitled  '  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe  from  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht,'  but  the  work  was  not  oompleted  till  1829.  Several  lighter 
productions,  in  the  shape  of  sketches,  &o.,  also  came  from,  his  pen 
about  this  period;  and  indeed  for  a  time  he  seemed  to  be  divided 
between  nohtics  and  literature.  This  was  the  period  of  his  first  inti- 
macy witn  Moore  and  with  others  of  the  literaiy  men  who  used  to 
frequent  the  society  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  of  Holland  House ;  and 
there  is  extant  a  poem  of  Moore's,  remonstrating  with  Lord  John 
Russell  on  an  intention  which  he  had  intimated  to  Moore  in  conversa- 
tion, of  withdrawing  from  political  pursuits  altogether : — 
'*  Shalt  thou  be  fainthearted  and  turn  fTom  the  strife, 
From  the  mighty  arena,  where  all  that  is  grand 
And  demoted  and  pore  and  adorning  in  life 

'TiB  for  high-thonghted  apiriu  like  thine  to  oommand ! " 
Fortunately,  Lord  John  did  not  carry  out  his  intention,  but  continued 
in  that  career  of  political  life,  in  which  it  was,  and  not  specially  in 
literature,  that  nature  had  fitted  hi^  to  excel. 

The  prostration  of  Lord  Liverpool  by  apoplexy  in  April  1827  called 
Canning  to  his  brief  premiership.  His  administration  (April  1827 — 
August  1827)  and  that  of  his  successor,  LordQoderich  (August  1827 — 
January  1828),  formed  a  period  of  peculiar  diflScul^  for  the  Whigs^ 
more  especially  on  the  Rkbnu  question.  Canning  Tory  colleagues 
of  the  Liverpool  government  having  refused  to  seiTe  under  his 
premiership,  he  had  to  solicit  the  Whigs  to  join  him  so  as  to  form  a 
Coalition  government  As  however  Canning  had  pledged  himself  to 
oppose  reform,  and  as  he  had  also  engaged  to  the  king  not  to  bring 
forward  any  measure  of  Roman  Catho&c  emancipation,  it  was  ai^ued 
by  some  Whigs  that  his  government  would,  in  fkct,  m  all  except 
foreign  questions,  be  a  Tory  one,  and  that  to  join  it  would  be  to  betray 
Whig  pinciples.  Earl  Grey  took  this  view,  and  reftued  to  join  the 
Coalition.  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Tiemey,  Lord  Brougham,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Whig  leaders  thought  otherwise ;  and  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Mr.  Tiemey  became  members  of  Canning's  ministry.  The  effect, 
at  all  events,  was  temporarily  to  arrest  the  Reform  question.  It  could 
not  be  urged  without  breaking  up  the  Coalition;  and,  as  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  other  leading  Whigs  were  in  the  Coalition,  Lord  John 
Russell  (Ti^ho  had  in  1826  vacated  his  seat  for  Huntingdonshire  and 
now  sat  for  Bandon-Bridge)  had  to  defer  to  circumstances,  and  allow 
his  favourite  measxure  to  lie  over.  It  was  not  till  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Qodericb,  and  the  formation  of  a  regular  Tory  ministry  of  the 
old  kind  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (1828),  that  the  Whig  zeal  of 
Lord  John  was  again  free  to  act  vigorously  and  aggressively.  During 
the  Wellington  ministry  (January  1828— Kovember  1830)  no  man  was 
more  active  and  resolute  in  urging  Whig  views,  and  in  driving  the 
government  forward  against  their  wilL  In  1828  he  moved  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Acts ;  and  in  1830— b^  which  time  tiie  reluctant 
concession  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  by  Wellington's  ministry 
had  left  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  almost  alone  to  oocuny 
the  public  mmd — he  submitted,  though  unsuccessfully,  a  scheme  for 
conferring  the  fhmchise  on  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester.  , 

On  the  resignation  of  the  Wellington  ministry  in  November  1880, 
Lord  John  Russell,  then  in  the  tMrty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  entered 
on  oflioe  for  the  first  time,  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  under  the 
Reform  or  first  Whig  ministry  of  ]B#arl  Grey — ^a  ministry  which  the 
death  of  George  IT.  and  the  accession  of  William  lY.  had  rendered 
possible.  Parliamentary  reform  was  now  tbe  one  paramount  question 
of  national  interest ;  and  the  new  ministry  had  come  in  expressly 
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because  the  country  wished  them  to  carry  it.  The  man  on  whom  the 
moat  important  part  of  the  work  devolved  was  Lord  John  Buasell. 
Htt  was  one  of  four  members  of  the  ministiy — the  othen  being  Lord 
Durham,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Lord  Duncannon  —  who  were 
appointed  to  shape  and  prepare  the  bill  and  submit  it  to  their 
colleagues;  and  on  the  let  of  March  1831  he  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  the  bill  so  prepared  and  agreed  upon.  SotM 
measure  of  reform  had  been  expected ;  but  a  bill  of  so  comprehensive 
a  kind  as  this  took  the  country  by  surprise.  It  annihilated  or  put 
into  Schedule  A  sixty  close  boroughs ;  it  put  into  Schedule  B,  or,  in 
other  words,  deprived  of  one  member  each,  forty-seven  decayed 
boroughs;  it  extended  the  franchise  in  counties  to  all  copyholders  to 
tiie  value  of  KM.  per  annum,  and  to  leaseholdem  of  502.  or  upwards ;  in 
boroughs  it  conferred  the  right  to  vote  on  all  householders  rated  at 
101.  or  upwards ;  it  erected  twenty-seven  towns  for  the  first  time  into 
boroughs;  it  created  four  new  metropolitan  boroughs,- and  it  separated 
twenty-seven  of  the  larger  counties  into  electoral  divisions.  ■  A  bill  so 
sweeping  (the  merit  of  the  more  than  Whig  liberality  of  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  owing  chiefly  to  Lord  Durham,  who  is  said  to 
have  even  persuaded  his  colleagues  in  the  committee  of  preparation  to 
intaroduoe  the  ballot  into  the  draft,  though  it  was  afterwards  struck 
out  by  the  ministiy)  was  considered  to  amount  to  little  less  than  a 
social  revolution.  When  Lord  John  produced  it  in  the  House,  it  was 
received  by  the  opposite  party  almost  with  derision,  as  utterly  im- 
practicable. But  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  bill— so  far  surpassing 
all  expectations — ^was  taken  up  out  of  doors  changed  the  derision  into 
alarm.  The  members  of  the  Tory  party  mustered  all  their  strength 
against  the  bill;  and  in  the  Commons  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  Mr. 
Croker,  Mr.  Bankes,  and  Sir  Robeit  Peel  appeared  as  champions  more 
especially  of  *  close  boroughs'  as  a  neoessaiy  pcut  of  the  British  Con- 
stitation.  After  debates  of  unparalleled  violence,  Lord  John's  bill 
passed  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  one.  On  the  motion  for 
going  into  committee,  however,  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority 
of  eight;  aqd  it  became  necessary  that  the  minbtry  should  either 
resign  or  dissolve  parliament. 

lliey  adopted  the  latter  alternative.  The  nation  responded  with 
extraordinary  dedsion.  Regarding  the  promised  *  Reform'  as  little 
short  of  a  promised  millennium,  the  constituencies  withstood  the 
influence  of  great  Tory  lemdlords,  &c,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than 
could  have  been  conceived  possible,  returned  Reformers.  In  this 
general  election  Lord  John  was  returned  for  the  county  of  Devon. 
When  the  new  parliament  met,  the  progress  of  the  bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons  was,  of  course,  triumphant  Then  came  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  peers.  The  bill  reached  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  22nd 
of  September  1881 ;  and  on  the  second  reading  it  was  thrown  out  by 
a  majority  of  41.  A  vote  of  confidence  psased  in  the  Commons  by  a 
majority  of  181  was  the  immediate  answer  to  this ;  and  it  saved  the 
ministry  the  neoessity  of  resigning.  Parliament  was  prorogued  to 
give  opportuiiity  for  modifying  the  bill;  and  on  its  re-assembling  the 
hill  again  went  to  the  Loids  altered  in  some  points,  bnt  with  the  all- 
important  Schedule  A  and  the  Tea  Pound  Household  franchise  still 
remaining.  Still  the  Lords  were  hostile ;  Lord  Grey  was  placed  in  a 
minority  of  85 ;  and,  after  a  long  interview  with  the  king,  he  and  his 
colleagues  resigned,  and  the  government  was  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  (May  9, 1832).  It  was  now  a  face  to  face  contest  between 
the  duke  as  the  representative  of  Toryism,  and  the  nation  vehement 
for  reform  and  ready  to  go  to  dvil  war  for  it  The  issue  is  known. 
The  Duke  saw  that  he  and  the  peers  must  yield;  Earl  Grey  resumed 
the  ministry  (May  18),  and  on  the  7th  of  June  1882  the  Reform  Bill 
became  the  law  of  the  land.  The  name  of  Lord  John  Russell  will  be 
ever  identified  with  this  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  his  country; 
and  his  conduct  during  the  fifteen  months  in  which  the  bill  was  in 
suspense  added  greatly  to  his  popularity. 

In  the  new  or  first  roformed  parliament  Lord  John  sat  as  member 
for  the  electoral  district  of  South  Devon  (1882-85).  He  still  continued 
to  hold  the  comparatively  subordinate  office  of  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  in  the  Grey  and  Melbourne  ministry,  till  that  ministry  was 
broken  up  by  internal  differences  and  secessions,  and  succeeded 
(Decemher  1834)  by  the  Conservative  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In 
the  various  important  measures  that  had  been  passed  by  the  Grey 
ministry  he  had  had  his  full  share ;  and  when  he  went  into  opposition, 
it  was  with  the  character  of  having  been  one  of  the  most  consistent 
of  the  ministry  in  genuine  Whig  principles.  Earl  Grey  had  by  this 
time  withdrawn  from  public  life ;  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham 
had  seceded  from  the  Whigs  on  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church; 
Lord  Brougham  was  assuming  that  position  of  political  isolation  in 
which  he  has  since  remained ;  and  Lord  Durham  was  tending  towards 
radicalum.  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  John 
Russell  was  now  preeminently  the  representative  of  historical  Whiggism. 
Accordingly,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel,  finding  his  attempt  at  a  Conser- 
vative government  abortive,  resigned  office  in  April  1885,  and  a  new 
Whig  ministiy  was  formed  under  Lord  Melboumei,  the  Home  Secre- 
taryship, and  with  it,  the  dignity  of  ministerial  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  assigned  to  Lord  John.  He  had  been  ousted  from 
his  seat  for  South  Devon  and  now  sat  for  Stroud— a  borough  which 
he  continued  to  represent  till  1841.  In  1889,  Lord  John  exchanged 
the  post  of  Home  Secretary  in  the  Melbourne  ministry  for  that  of 
Colonial  Secretary,  which  he  held  while  the  ministry  lasted.  In  both 
noa  HIT.  vou  v. 


these  posts  he  earned  the  character  of  a  punctual  and  able  admi« 
nistrator ;  while  his  contemporary  activity  in  parliament  in  carrying 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act  and  the  other  measures  of  the  ministry 
corresponded  with  his  place  as  its  virtual  head.  About  this  time 
however  the  character  of  being  too  much  of  a  '  Finality '  Reformer 
began  to  attach  to  him;  and  the  more  advanced  liberals  of  the 
country  began  to  attack  him  in  that  character.  An  Exposition  of 
much  of  his  political  creed  at  this  time  will  be  found  in  his  published 
*  Letters  to  the  Electors  of  Stroud  on  the  Principles  of  the  Refonn 
Act '  which  went  through  various  editions. 

But  Whiggism  genertdly  was  not  so  popular  throughout  the  oountry 
as  it  had  bean,  the  experience  of  some  nine  years  having  abated  the 
enormous  expectations  awakened  by  the  Reform  Bill,  while  the  for- 
midable power  of  0*Connell  was  also  telling  against  the  Whigs.  This 
was  shown  by  the  result  of  the  general  election  of  1841.  In  the 
August  of  that  year.  Lord  Melbourne  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  Lord 
John  Russell  in  the  House  of  Commons,  announoed  the  resignation  of 
the  Whig  ministry.  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into  power  at  the  head  of 
that  Conservative  administration  which  lasted  till  July  1846.  During 
these  five  years  (August  1841  to  July  1846)  Lord  John's  position  in 
parliament  was  thst  of  leader  of  the  Whig  opposition.  He  no  longer 
however  sat  for  Stroud,  but  for  the  city  of  London,  havinsr  been  elected 
in  1841  as  one  of  the  represmtatives  of  this  great  constituency.  As 
leader  of  the  opposition  he  was  true  to  his  character  as  a  moderate 
Whig  of  the  historical  school  rather  than  a  violent  chief  of  faction 
eager  to  oust  his  opponents  and  adapting  his  principles  and  his  pro- 
mises to  that  end.  But  the  great  movement  of  the  day  was  not  one 
having  much  connection  with  Whiggism  proper.  While  Messrs.  Cobden 
and  Bright  were  conducting  the  ioiti-Com  Law  agitation  out  of  doors, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  country  was  flowing  mainly  in  the  channel  of 
this  great  question,  Lord  John  Russell's  relation  to  it  was  rather  that 
of  an  observer  from  within  parliament  than  of  an  active  guide  one 
way  or  the  other.  At  first,  indeed,  he,  as  well  as  the  Conservatives, 
was  opposed  to  the  Lesgue ;  and  his  fiivourite  solution  of  the  problem 
was  by  a  small  fixed  duty  on  foreign  com.  At  length  however  in  a 
letter  from  Edinburgh  addressed  to  his  constituents,  he  spoke  out  in 
favour  of  total  repeal  This  was  in  the  autunm  of  1845.  It  was  not 
destined  however  that  a  Whig  ministry  should  settle  this  great  ques- 
tion. Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  came  to  the  desired  conclusion,  and  by 
his  exertions  and  influence  among  the  Conservatives,  the  Com  Laws 
were  abolished  (July  26, 1846). 

The  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  been  shortly  afterwards 
broken  up  by  the  rejection  of  his  Irish  coercion  bill,  Lord  John  Russell 
was  called  to  the  premiership  as  the  head  of  a  Whig  ministry.  He 
held  the  office  of  premier  from  July  1846  to  March  1852.  The  general 
complaint  made  against  his  administration  both  at  the  time  and  since, 
was  that  it  was  non-progressive  and  fruitless  of  important  measures. 
'*  The  Whigs  in  office,''  it  was  said  **  do  less  than  the  Conservatives." 
The  reason  of  this  complaint^  so  far  as  it  was  juat^  may  have  lain 
partly  in  Lord  John's  own  character,  as  a  Whig  of  the  historical 
school,  adverse  not  only  to  the  ballot  but  to  many  of  those  other 
measures  on  which  the  more  advanced  Liberals  had  set  their  hopes 
and  which  they  had  in  view  when  they  spoke  of  progress.  In  a  great 
measure  however  it  oonsisted  in  the  broken-up  state  of  parliamentary 
parties.  There  were  now  the  Peelites,  and  the  Protectionists  or 
Derbyites,  as  well  ss  the  Whigs  and  the  advanced  liberals,  and  among 
these  parties  Lord  John  could  depend  on  but  a  small  and  varying 
majority.  Nor  in  those  cases  in  which  he  did  make  attempts  of  an 
energetic  character  was  he  fortimate  in  conciliating  support  to  lus 
poliqy.  His  'Letter  to' the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  reference  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  Pope  of  Rome'  puUished  in  1850,  just  after  the  bull 
appointing  Cardinal  Wiseman  Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  England 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in  various  English  sees,  occasioned 
much  adverse  comment ;  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  dealing  with 
the  same  question,  proved  a  failureu  Towards  the  dose  of  1851,  too, 
his  government  was  farther  weakened  by  the  secession  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  who  then  quitted  the  foreign  office  in  circumstances  having  the 
appearance  of  a  rupture  with  the  Whigs  on  account  of  offence  taken 
at  his  foreign  policy.  Accordingly,  in  March  1852,  the  country  saw 
with  little  concern  Lord  John's  ministry  defeated  on  a  Militia  Bill, 
which  tiiey  had  introduced  with  a  view  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  in  case  of  a  foreign  war.  The  blow  to  the  ministry  was 
given  by  Lord  Palmerston,  who  proposed  an  important  alteration  in 
the  ministerial  measure.  The  government  thus  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  reorganised 
a  strong  Protectionist  or  old  Tory  party. 

After  holding  office  for  some  months,  the  Derby-Disraeli  government 
broke  down  on  the  budget,  and  the  celebrated  Coalition  Cabinet  was 
formed  with  Lord  Aberdeen  at  its  head  (December  1852).  In  this 
cabinet  Lord  Palmerston  took  the  office  of  Home  Secretary ;  and'  Lord 
John  Russell  held  that  of  Foreign  Secretary  till  February  1853,  when 
he  resigned  it  to  Lord  Clarendon.  From  Febraary  1853  till  June  1854 
he  preferred  the  somewhat  anomalous  position  of  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  without  office ;  but  in  June  1854  he  accepted  the  office  of 
Lord  President  of  the  Council.  In  this  office,  he  brought  forward  in 
that  year  a  new  Reform  Bill  which  he  had  prepared  in  the  last  year 
of  his  own  premiership  and  had  hoped  then  to  carry.  Both  the 
country  and  Parliament  however  being  then  engrossed  with  the  begin- 
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DUlgi  of  the  great  Rusaian  wav.  Lord  John  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
favourito  measare,  or  at  least  to  postpone  it  to  a  more  convenient 
time.  Nor  was  it  lonsr  before  l^e  found  occasion  to  differ  with  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  the  Peeute  portion  of  the  government  on  the  conduct 
of  the  W9^'  Befoaing  to  share  the  unpopularity  attached  to  the 
Aberdeen  miiuatry  on  account  of  the  disasters  in  the  Crimea,  Lord 
John  resigned  bis  connection  with  it  before  its  final  disraption  in 
Janu(M7  X8S5.  Accordingly,  when  Lord  Palmerston  formed  his 
miuiatiy  for  the  more  vi|j;orous  prosecution  of  the  war^  Lord  John 
consented  to  serve  under  him  as  Colonial  Secretary.  This  connection 
between  two  men  whose  antecedents  h&d  made  tnem  to  some  extent 
rivals  did  not  last  long.  When  l^e  Vienna  conferences  were  agreed 
qpon  with  i^  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between  Russia  and  the 
Allies,  Lord  John  accepted  the  o0br  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  that 
he  shonld  be  British  plenipotentiary  at  the  Conferences.  The  issue  of 
his  lordship's  negotiations  in  this  capacity  did  not  ^ve  satisfaction ; 
and  in  June  1855  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  minist^,  and  left  to 
Lord  Palmerston  the  honour  and  responsibility  of  concluding  the  war 
in  a  manner  that  the  nation  would  approve. 

From  that  time  till  the  moment  at  which  we  write  (April  1857) 
Lord  John's  position  in  parliament  has  been  that  of  an  independent 
statesman  —  sometimes  Bup]X)rting  and  sometimes  criticising  Lord 
Palmerston's  policy,  and  in  the  mean  time  waiting,  it  is  supposed, 
till  events  recall  himself  to  power  and  enable  him  to  initiate  a 
i^ew  era  of  Whiggism  by  another  Reform  Bill  ^e  was  one  of  that 
miscellaneous  migority  who  supported  Mr.  Cobden's  motion,  con- 
demning Lord  Palmeraton's  government,  on  account  of  the  hostile 
proceedmgs  aeaicst  Cantont  and  so  oecasioned  the  dissolution  of 
parliament  in  March  1857.  Public  feeling  so  thoroughly  going  along 
with  Lord  Palmerston  on  this  **  China  question,"  it  was  supposed 
til  at  Lord  John  Russell  would  lose  his  seat  for  London,  if  he  pre- 
aeuted  himself  for  re-election.  Efibrts  were  made  to  oust  him ;  but 
he  was  bold  enough  to  go  to  the  poll;  and  the  recollection  of  his  past 
serrices  so  far  prevailed  over  temporary  dissatisfaction  with  him  that 
he  was  returned  third  on  the  list  At  the  present  moment  (April 
1857)  there  is  much  speculation  as  to  what  may  be  his  future 
career.  That  ha  may  yet  lead  the  country  in  great  home-questions  is 
everywhere  re^rded  as  a  likelihood;  and  it  remains  yet  to  be  seen 
whether  Lord  Palmerston's  relations  to  him  and  his  to  Lord  Palme^ 
a|«a)  will  be  such  in  the  new  parliament  that  the  country  can  have  the 
services  of  both  without  the  spectacle  of  tbeir  rivalry. 

Lord  John  has  been  twice  married  —  first  to  Adelaide,  eldest 
danghter  pf  Thomas  Lister,  Esq.  of  Armytage  Park,  and  widow  of  the 
second  Lord  Ribblesdale ;  and  secondly,  to  Lady  Frances,  second 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Minto.  He  has  a  family.  Among  his  literary 
appearances,  besides  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  besides 
numerous  politica)  letters,  &c.,  are  'A  Selection  fh}m  the  Corre- 
spondence of  John,  fourth  dnJce  of  Bedford,  from  the  Originals  at 
Woburn  Abbey,  with  an  Introduetion/ 1842^3 ;  '  Memorials  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Char}ee  James  Fox,'  edited,  &;a,  1853  et  seq. ;  and 
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and  other  institutions :  and  some  of  these  lectures  have  been  pub- 
lished— the  latest  being  one  on  *  The  Obstacles  which  have  retarded 
Mpral  and  Political  Progress.'  delivered  in  Exeter  Hall  before  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  1856.  He  afterwards  an- 
nounced his  intention  not  to  lecture    ix^  public  any  niore.     [See 

SUPPLEMBNT.I 

RUSSELL,  JOHN  SCOTT.  [See  vol  vL,  col.  1019.1 
RUSSELL,  LORD  WILLlAl^  was  bom  in  September  1639:  his 
ancestors  were  early  possessed  of  landed  propertv  in  Dorsetshire.  We 
find  John  Rnssell  in  1221  the  constable  of  Corfe  Castle,  and  his 
descendants  subsequently  filling  honourable  situations :  one  of  them, 
Sir  IFohn  KuBseU,  was  Speaker  of  t)ie  House  of  Commons  in  the  second 
and  tenth  year  of  Henry  YI.  A  fortunate  occun-enoe  raised  this 
family  to  wealth  and  honour ;  in  1506'  Philip,  archduke  of  Austria, 
having  been  driven  by  fk  storm  into  the  port  of  Weymoutb,  was 
hospiti^bly  cptertained  by  Sir  Thop)&a  Trenchard,  a  neighbouring 
country  gentlem&n ;  and  Sir  Thomas,  knowing  that  the  then  head  of 
the  Rnsssll  family  had  traYclled  and  was  a  good  linguist,  invited  him 
to  meet  his  unexpected  gnest.  During  this  visit  Mr.  Russell  so  pleased 
the  archduke  that  he  recommended  him  to  the  king,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber.  "  He  after- 
wards attended  Henry  VIII.  in  his  expedition  in  France,  and  was 
present  at  the  taking  of  Therouenne  and  Toumay.  In  1522  he  was 
knighted  by  the  Eari  of  Surrey  for  his  services  at  the  taking  of  Morltix 
in  Bretagnci  and  was  created  Lord  Russell  in  1530."  The  lands  of 
the  abbey  at  Tavistock  and  of  the  dissolved  monasteiy  at  Woburn 
were  afterwards  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  made  Earl  of  Bedford. 
('Life  of  Lord  Russell,'  by  his  descendant  Lord  John  Russell,  from 
whose  work  the  principal  part  of  this  article  is  derived.)  He  died  in 
1555,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis,  the  second  earl,  who  left  no  issue. 
The  title  now  passed  to  the  only  son  of  Sir  William  RusseU,  by  name 
Francis,  who  is  known  among  other  things  for  his  drainage  of  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire  by  the  Bedford  level  He  died  in  1641,  and  was 
sncceeded  by  William  Russell,  who  married  Lady  Anne  Carr.  daughter 
of  the  Countesa  of  Somerset,  known  for  her  participation  in  3ir  Thomas 
Qverbury'a  murder,  and  had  issue,  three  daughters  and  seven  yens,  of 


whom  Lord  William  Russell,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  third* 
The  eldest  died  an  infant,  and  the  second  in  1678. 

Lord  William  Russell  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  afterwards  resided 
at  Augsburg,  spent  a  considerable  time  in  different  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent»  returned  to  England  at  the  Restoration,  and  was  elected 
member  for  Tavistook.  He  married,  in  1669,  Rachel  Wriothesly, 
second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  widow  of  Iiord 
Vaughan,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Carberry,  a  woman  distinguished  for 
ardent  and  tender  affection,  pious,  reflecting,  firm,  and  courageous; 
alike  exemplary  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  when  obeerved  by  multi- 
tudes or  hidden  in  retirement 

In  the  companjr  of  hia  excellent  wife  Russell  would  have  continued 
to  enjoy  without  interruption  all  the  happiness  of  a  private  life,  had 
the  government  been  conducted  with  security  and  honour*  But  his 
indignation  and  fears  being  awakened  ^y  the  hypocrisy  and  shameless 
venality  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  avowed  desire  of  the  Duke  of  York  to 
restore  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  entered  the  lists  of  political 
contention,  ranging  himself  with  the  defenders  of  Protestantism  and 
the  opponents  of  the  king's  devices.  He  gave  great  strength  to  the 
popular  cause;  ''I  never  knew,"  says  Burnet^  ''any  man  have  so 
entire  credit  with  the  nation  as  he  had.  He  quickly  got  out  of  some 
of  the  disorders  into  which  the  court  had  drawn  him>  and  ever  after 
that  his  life  was  unblemished  in  all  respects.  He  had  from  his  first 
education  an  inclination  to  favour  the  nonconformists,  and  wished  the 
laws  could  have  been  made  easier  to  them,  or  they  more  pliant  to  the 
law.  He  was  a  slow  man  and  of  little  discourse ;  but  he  had  a  true 
judgment  when  he  considered  things  at  his  own  leisure.  His  under- 
standing was  not  defective,  but  his  virtues  were  so  eminent  that  they 
would  have  mdre  than  bsdanced  real  defects  if  any  had  been  found  in 
the  other.**  Lord  Cavendish,  Sir  W.  Coventry,  Colonel  ^irch,  Mr.  Powle^ 
and  Mr.  lattieton  were  the  principal  members  of  the  party  with  which 
he  acted,  and  which,  by  proceeding  at  first  with  moderation,  gained 
so  great  an  influence  in  the  country,  tiiat  the  king  suddenly  prorogued 
the  parliament,  and  when  it  re- assembled,  found  his  opponents  so 
strong  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  the  continuance  df  the  Dutch 
war.  Thus  the  alliance  with  France  was  dissolved^  and  the  troops  by 
which  Charles  had  wished  to  make  himself  absolute  were  dispersed ; 
the  Cabal  ministry  was  broken  up»  and  Buckingham  and  Shaftesbury 
were  converted  into  popular  leaders.  The  king's  intrigues  with  France 
were  speedily  renewed,  and  engagements  entered  into,  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  he  was  again  to  receive  a  stipulated  sum  of  money. 
These  intrigues  were  further  opposed  by  Russell ;  the  country  party 
recommended  war  with  France,  promoted  the  impeachment  of  the 
king's  minister  and  favourite  Lord  Danby,  and  voted  the  exclusion  of 
the  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession  to  the  throne.  These  were 
violent  measures,  but  they  were  justified  by  the  oondition  of  the 
country,  the  king's  baseness,  and  the  fear  of  despotism  and  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  struggle  augured  a 
second  civil  war,  and  had  Charles,  like  his  spccessor,  attacked  the 
church  as  direcUy  as  he  did  the  constitutiont  an  immediate  civil  war 
would  have  been  the  probable  result;  as  it  wasi  the  foundation  of  a 
future  revolution  was  laid. 

Some  of  the  principal  Wbiga  were  accused  of  having  conspired  to 
take  the  king's  life,  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  the  country,  and  to  establish 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  king's  illegitimate  son,  upon  the  tiirone. 
This  was  called  the  'Rye-house  Plot^'  from  the  name  of  a  farm  near 
Hoddoidon,  at  which  it  was  said  that  the  conspirators  agreed  to 
meet,  in  order  to  attack  and  dispuse  of  the  kin^as  he  returned  from 
Kewmarket  races.  There  had  doubtless  been  many  meetings  of 
disaffected  persons,  in  which  Russell  took  part  The  court  ascribed 
the  king's  safety  to  his  return  from  Newmarket  somewhat  earlier  than 
was  expectedi  and  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  opening  which 
now  offered  for  the  annihilation  of  their  political  adversaries.  Russell, 
Essex,  Sidney*  and  a  number  of  less  important  persona  were  imme- 
diately committed  to  the  Tower.  Some  were  convicted  and  executed 
before  Russell  was  brought  to  the  bar.  On  the  13th  of  July  1683  he 
took  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  high  treason.  He  was  indicted 
**  for  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king,  and  consulting  and  agreeing  to 
stir  up  insurrection;  and  to  that  end  to  seize  the  guards  for  the 
preservation  of  the  king's  person."  A  full  account  of  the  proceedings 
is  ^iven  by  Lord  John  Russell  (*  Life,'  p.  184),  and  in  Phillips  s  '  State 
Trials.'  Wo  believe  that  the  extent  ot  his  error  was  having  attended 
a  noeeting  where  a  general  rising  was  spoken  of,  and  where  there  was 
some  discourse  of  Hxe  feasibleness  of  seizing  the  king's  guard.  It  was 
not  shown  that  he  consented  to  either  of  tiiese  schemes^  which  were 
never  matured  or  determined  on.  An  illegal  construction  was  put  on 
the  25th  of  Edward  III.,  the  statute  under  which  he  was  indicted.  The 
evidence  against  him  was  oontradictory  and  insufiicient ;  no  one  charge 
in  the  indictment  was  proved:  but  in  the  nomination  of  the  panel,  the 
sheriffs,  who  were  creatures  of  the  courts  had  secured  his  conviction* 
He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death. 

From  the  time  that  the  sentence  was  passed  till  the  day  of  hia  exe- 
cution, he  manifested  great  piety,  and  maintained  a  dignified  calmness. 
He  was  accompanied  to  the  scafibld  by  Bishop  Burnet  and  Dean  Tillot- 
son.  Burnet,  who  likewise  attended  him  during  his  imprisonment,  haa 
written  an  account  of  his  latter  days.  He  delivered  to  the  aherifGi,  at 
the  time  that  he  was*beheaded  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  on  the  Slst  of 
July  1688,  a  paper  containing  an  explanation  and  statement  of  hia 
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oonduci.  Speaking  of  those  Tvho  died  for  this  plot,  Fox  saye  (Intro- 
ductory Chapter  to  '  Hietory  of  James  IL'),  *'  that  whieh  is  most  cer- 
tain in  this  afiair  ia^  that  they  had  committed  no  overt  act  indicating 
the  imagining  the  king's  death,  eyen  according  ib  the  most  strained 
ooostniotiaii  of  the  statute  of  Edward  IIL,  much  less  was  any  such 
act  legally  proted  against  them;  and  the  conspiring  to  levy  war  was 
not  traason,  except  by  a  recent  statute  of  Charles  IL,  the  proseentions 
upon  whieh  were  expressly  limited  to  a  certain  time,  which  ih  these 
cases  had  elapsed ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  assent  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  ever  stigmatised  the  condemnation  and  execution 
of  RuneU  as  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  law  and  justice."  The  firm 
and  noble  conduct  of  Lady  Russell,  who  attended  her  husband  during 
his  trial  to  take  notes  and  give  him  assistance,  deserves  the  greatest 
admiration.  The  bitterness  of  their  parting  is  described  In  the  most 
paihetio  terms,  and  a  lastlog  grief  is  shown  in  her  subsequent  oorres- 
pondenoib  She  died  at  Southampton  House,  in  September  1728,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  charge  made  against  Lord  Russell,  in 
common  with  Algernon  Sidney,  and  many  others  of  less  repute,  of 
Laving  received  bribes  from  the  French  government.  That  he  did 
receive  money  appears  certain,  unless  the  authority  of  Barillon  can  be 
overthrown,  but  that  it  was  as  a  bribe  to  serve  French  interests  we 
believe  to  be  quite  untrue.  The  character  of  both  Russell  and  Sidney 
ia  wholly  at  variance  with  such  an  act.  As  a  politician,  Russell 
appears  uniformly  disinterested  ;  he  was  sealous  and  enei^etio,  though 
not  conspicuous  for  ability,  the  high  public  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  being  founded  upon  his  sense,  his  judgment,  and  his  integrity. 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  inquire  further  into  the  subject  must  refer 
to  the  more  lengthened  biographies  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to ;  he  will  do  well  also  to  look  at  Macau]ay*s  'History/  and  especially 
at  the  more  calm  and  judicial  investigation  of  Hallam  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  '  Constitutional  History.' 

Lord  Russell's  son  was  created  Duke  of  Bedford ;  one  ot  his 
laughters  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  another  to  the 
Duke  of  Rutland.  An  act  for  annulling  his  attainder,  which  passed 
in  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary,  recites  that  **  he  was  by  undue 
and  illegal  return  of  jurors,  having  been  refused  his  lawful  challenge 
to  the  said  jurors  for  want  of  freehold,  and,  by  partial  and  unjust 
constructions  of  law,  wrongfully  convicted,  attainted,  and  executed  for 
high  treason."  After  the  executions  which  followed  the  Bye  House 
Plot,  the  country  party  had  little  influence  during  the  remainder  of 
Charles's  reign. 

RUSSELL,  WILLIAM,  LL.D.,  the  son  of  poor  parents,  was  bom 
in  the  county  of  Selkirk  in  1741,  and  educated,  very  imperfectly,  in 
the  country  and  in  Edinbui^h.  He  served  a  regular  apprenticeship 
as  a  printer,  and,  while  working  as  a  journeyman  in  Edinburgh,  edited 
a  collection  of  modem  poetry,  and  executed  a  translation  of  a  tragedy 
of  Cr^billon,  which  was  submitted  to  Garrick,  but  rejected.  In  1767 
he  went  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune,  but  for  some  time  fbund 
nothing  better  than  a  place  as  correctt)r  of  the  press  for  Strachan  the 
printer.  While  so  employed  he  contributed  to  periodicals,  and  pub- 
lished unsuccessfully  several  poetical  and  other  volumes,  among  which 
was  a  '  History  of  America.'  In  1779  appeared  the  first  two  volumes 
of  the  popular  compilation  by  which  he  is  now  known, '  The  History 
of  Modem  Europe^'  The  third,  fourth,  and  fiffeh  volumes,  bringing 
down  the  narrative  to  1768,  were  published  in  1784.  In  1767  he 
married,  and  took  up  his  residence  on  a  fhrm  in  Dumfriesshire,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1798  he  published  the  first 
two  volumes  of  a  'History  of  Ancient  Europe;'  and  he  had  also 
begun,  in  terms  of  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Cadell,  to  compose  a  *  His- 
tory of  England  from  the  Accpesion  of  George  III.'  These  unfinished 
works  however,  as  well  as  several  tragedies  and  comedies,  were  stopped 
by  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  December  1798. 

•RUSSELL,  WILLIAM  HOWARD,  who  has  earned  celebrity 
by  hla  picturesque  and  vivid  descriptions  of  the  operations  of  the 
armies  in  the  Crimea,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1821,  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  While  here,  in  1841,  an  uncle,  who  was 
engaged  aa  a  reporter  on  the '  Times '  newspaper,  proposed  to  him  to 
write  an  account  of  the  Longford  election :  this  he  executed  most 
■nccessfully.  In  the  following  vear  he  came  to  London,  in  hopes  of 
being  engaged  as  a  reporter;  but  failing  at  the  time,  he  entered 
himself  at  Cambridge  University,  and  supported  himself  bv  writing 
for  various  periodical  works,  among  others  for  the  *  Sporting  Magazltie.' 
Alter  a  short  residence  in  Cambridge,  he  obtained  the  appointment 
of  mathematical  master  in  Kensington  grammar-school  In  1845 
however,  when  the  monster-meetings  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  were 
taking  place  in  Ireland,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  managers  of  the 
'Times'  to  attend  and  to  write  the  descriptive  portions  of  them,  the 
speeches  being  reported  by  others ;  and  he  did  this  with  a  vividness, 
an  enetgy,  an  accuracy,  and  a  fearless  honesty,  that  won  him  great 
applause.  When  the  trial  of  O'Connell  took  place  in  Dublin,  Mr  .Russell 
was  sent  as  reporter ;  and  brought  over  tne  verdict^  given  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  so  as  to  publish  it  in  the '  Times '  on  Mondav 
morning.  When  the  'Daily  News'  was  started  in  1845,  he  was  led 
to  expeet  an  engagement  upon  it  offering  him  superior  pecuniary 
advantages^ and  he  resigned  his  connection  with  the  'Times;'  but  as 
Hits  expectation  was  disappointed  he  entered  himself  at  the  Temple, 
and  almost  immediately  made  an  arrangement  with  the  *  Morning 


Chronicle'  as  reporter,  and  in  this  capacity  visited  Ireland  to  investi- 
gate the  oonaequences  of  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  potato  blight 
in  1846.  In  1847  he  tetumed  to  the  '  ^mte,'  for  which  he  imported 
the  trials  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  his  associates  at  Qonmel,  thd 
Kossuth  demonstrations,  ^e  Queen's  visits  to  Belgiutti  and  Ireland, 
ships  lannehes,  and  many  other  things  for  which  hiM  piiiituresqiid 
and  ready  pen  was  adapted.  On  tiie  Aailine  of  the  expeditioii 
to  the  Crimea,  he  was  deputed  by  the  'Tinlbs  to  accompany  it  id 
order  to  report  its  proeeedings,  and  he  proceeded  thither  ilrith  the 
first  detaohmeni  He  soon  distinguished  hitnself  by  his  ihtrepidit^ 
in  taking  up  the  most  dangerous  positions  so  as  to  enable  him  to  see 
and  describe  the  military  events ;  he  was  present  at  the  bittle  of  thd 
Altna;  had  more  than  one  escape  from  shot,  and  more  than  a  Aill  shara 
of  the  diseomforts  experienced  by  the  troops,  under  which  he  more 
than  once  succumbed,  and  was  dangerously  ilL  The  most  striking 
cbaraoteristios  of  his  reports  however  were  the  quick-slghtedness  with 
which  he  discerned  all  the  defects  of  arrangenieut,  and  the  dauntless 
honesty  with  which  he  exposed  them.  His  letters  excited  so  much 
attention  that,  contrary  to  the  almost  uniform  custom  of  the  '  Times,' 
the  name  of  the  reporter  became  known,  and  was  recognised  in  thd 
paper.  He  returned  to  England,  after  visiting  Moscow  and  describing 
the  coronation  of  the  csar.  His  letters,  with  some  modification,  have 
been  published  Under  the  titles  of  *  Thd  War,  fi-om  the  Landing  tJt 
Gallipoll  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raghm,'  1855  ;  and  'The  War,  from 
the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan  to  thd  PeaoS  at  Paris  1856,'  in  2  post  8vo 
volumes ;  and  he  has  since  published  '  The  Expeditioh  to  the  Crimea^ 
with  Maps  and  Plans,'  issued  in  monthly  parts.  In  1856  he  was 
created  LL.D.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     [See  Strpt»Li?ilENT.1 

RUTHERFORD,  DANIEL,  was  bom  at  Edhiburgh  hi  Novembar 
1749,  and  was  educated  at  thd  utiivendty  of  his  native  city.  Ih  1772 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.,  and  it  was  in  the  thesis  which  he  printed 
upon  this  occasion,  entitled '  De  Acre  Mephitico,'  that  he  iuinounced 
the  discovery  for  which  he  is  chiefly  remembered,  of  the  gas  which  has 
since  been  called  azote  or  nitrogen ;  fbr  Rutherford  merely  indicated 
its  existence  as  a  peculiar  air,  and  neither  gave  it  any  name  nor 
explained  its  properties.  The  Samd  discovery  was  also  made  about 
the  same  time  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  was  announced  by  him  in  his 
paper '  On  the  Dififbrent  Kinds  of  Air,'  which  obtained  the  Copley 
medal,  and  was  published  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1772. 
Dr.  Rutherford  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of 
Physicians  in  1777,  and  in  1786  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany 
in  the  university.    He  died  on  the  15tb  of  November  1819. 

RUTHERFORTH,  THOMAS.  D.D.,  t^os  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Papworth-Everard,  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  year  1712.  Havmg  taken 
his  degree  and  obtained  a  feUowship  in  St;  John's  College,  CambridgSL 
he  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  university,  and 
created  D.D.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  ^ociety^ 
and  obtained  the  preferments  of  the  rectory  of  Barley  in  Hertford- 
shire, Shenfield  in  Essex,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex.  He  died  in 
October  1771. 

Besides  slnglo  sermons  and  charges  to  the  clergy,  Dr.  Ruth  erf  orth 
is  the  author  of  the  following  works: — 'Ordo  InstitutiouumPhysicarum, 
in  privatis  suis  Lectionibus,'  sm.  4to,  Camb..  1743:  'Essay  on  the- 
Nature  and  Obligations  of  Virtue,'  8vo,  Lohd.,  1744;  *A  System  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  being  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Mechahics,  Optics, 
Hydrostatics,  and  Astronomy,'  2  vols.  4to,  Camb.,  1748 ;  *  A  Letter  to 
Dr.  Hiddleton,  in  Defence  of  Bishop  Sherlock  on  Prophecy/  8vo,  1750; 
<A  Discourse  on  Miracles,'  8vo,  1751;  'Institutes  of  Natural  Law, 
being  the  substance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Grotius  De  Jure  Belli 
et  Pads,  read  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Lond^ 
1754-56.  A  list  of  his  sermoilB,  tracts,  and  charges  is  giten  in  Watt's 
'  Bibliotheca  Britannica.' 

RUTl'LIUS  LUPUS,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  Quinctilian  (Quinct.,  'Inat.  Orat./  iiL,  1,  p.  150,  Bipoot^,  but  oi 
whose  life  we  have  no  particulars.  We  possess  a  small  treatise  of  his 
on  rhetoric,  entitled  '  De  Figuris  Sententiarum  et  Elocutionis,'  which 
we  leam  from  Quinctilian  (ix.  2,  p.  152)  was  taken  from  a  work  of  a 
contemporary  of  the  name  of  Qorgias,  in  four  books.  The  treatise  of 
liutilius  does  not  appear  to  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  same  state 
in  which  he  wrote  ft.  It  is  now  divided  into  two  books,  whereas 
Quinctilian  says  that  it  was  only  in  one.  It  is  several  times  quoted  tqr 
Quinctilian,  and  is  still  valuable  for  the  quotations  which  it  contains 
from  writers  now  lost. 

The  work  of  Rutilios  was  origbally  published  by  tloscius  Ferra* 
riensis,  8vo,  Tenet.,  1519;  and  afterwards  by  Ruhnkan.  8vo,  Lug*  Batf 
1768,  the  latter  of  which  was  jrepublished  by  Frotsoner,  Svo^  Lips*, 
1831.    There  is  also  an  edition  by  P.  Jacob,  8vo,  Lub.,  1837, 

RUTl'LIUS,  NUMATIA'NUS,  CLAUDIUS,  a  Roman  poet  i|t  tha. 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  of  the  Chrisiian  era,  was  a  native  qt 
Qaul,  and  held  at  Rome  the  high  offices  of  maglaier  ofi&olorum.  or 
palatil,  and  prsefectus  ui:bl  Having  occasion  to  return  to  his  native 
oountry,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  voyage,  in  a  poem  entitled  '  Itjw 
rarium,'  written  in  elegiac  vei*8e,  and  consisting  oi  two  pooks,  o^  whicn 
the  greater  part  of  the  latter  is  lost  RutiUus  made  the  voyage  in  a 
small  vessel,  which  put  into  shore  during  the  night  and  sailed  again 
in  the  morning.  He  describes  with  much  beauty,  and  in  the  genuintf 
spirit  of  poetry,  the  towns^  ruins,  and  various  objects  of  nature  and 
art  which  he  saw,  and  deeply  laments  tne  ravages  which  had  beai( 
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committed  by  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  Rutilius  was  a  pagan,  and 
in  his  voyage  gives  an  account  of  the  monks  who  lived  at  Capraria^ 
and  in  other  pturts  of  his  poem  makes  allosion  to  the  state  of  Chxistianity 
at  that  time. 

The  poem  of  Rntilias  was  first  printed  in  1520,  4to,  Bonon.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Zumpt,  Berlin,  1840.  OUier  usefiil  editions  are  by 
Damm,  Brandenb.,  8vo,  1760;  by  Kappioa,  8vo,  Eriang.,  1786 ;  and 
by  Qruber,  8vo,  NorimK,  1804. 

RUYSCH,  FREDERIC,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  was  bom  at  ihe 
Hague,  in  1688.  His  father  was  seoretaiy  of  the  States-General  of 
Holland.  He  studied  medicine  at  Leyden,  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
1664,  and  then  returned  to  practise  at  the  Hague.  In  1665  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work  on  the  valves  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  anatomy  at 
Amsterdam.  From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
study  of  anatomy,  or  rather  to  the  formation  of  an  anatomical  museum, 
for  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the  science  of  anatomy  as  a  pursuit  far 
in  ferior  to  the  art  of  preparation-making.  In  this  art  he  was  unequalled  • 
by  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  aooounts  given  by  thoae  who 
saw  his  museum,  of  the  perfect  state  in  which  the  bodies  of  children 
and  animals  were  preserved,  with  all  the  apparent  freshness  and  bloom 
of  life,  if  they  could  be  entu*ely  credited,  would  be  sufficient  evidence 
that  he  Eas  not  yet  had  a  rival  in  the  preservation  of  bodies.  In  the 
art  of  dissecting  and  of  injecting  the  blood-vessels  however,  in  which 
Ruysch  was  supposed  to  he  equally  eminent,  he  has  long  been  far  sur- 
passed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  best  preparations  of  this  kind  were 
not  superior  to  those  which  are  ordinarily  made  at  the  present  day. 

Ky  unceasing  labour  Ruysch  collected  a  most  extensive  museum  of 
anatomical  preparations  of  all  kinds,  for  which,  in  1698,  Peter  of 
Russia  gave  him  80,000  florins.  It  was  then  conveyed  to  Petersbuig^ 
where,  it  is  said,  the  greater  part  has  since  deoayeid,  and  become  use- 
less. After  selling  his  first  museum,  Buysoh  oonomenced  with  unabated 
ardour  to  collect  a  second,  a  part  of  which,  at  his  death  in  1781,  was 
sold  to  the  king  of  Poland  for  20,000  florins. 

Buysch's  merits  as  an  anatomist  have  been  greatly  overrated.  In 
all  his  works,  which  make  up  five  laige  quarto  volumes,  there  ia  no 
evidence  that  he  was  more  than  a  plodding  anatomical  artist.  Though 
he  claimed  many  discoveries,  those  that  really  belong  to  him  age  few  and 
not  important ;  and  in  proportioo  to  the  labour  expended  in  the  pursuit 
of  anatomy,  few  have  contributed  less  to  its  progress  as  a  soienoe,  for 
he  did  not  even  publish  the  modes  of  making  his  preparations. 

RUYSDAEL,  or  RUYSDAAL,  JACOB,  a  landscape-painter,  was 
born  at  Haarlem,  about  1625.  He  was  brought  up  to  sui^ry, 
which  He  practised  for  a  short  time,  but  he  appears  to  have  painted 
at  an  early  age,  and  eventually  he  adopted  painting  as  his  profeeaion. 
Be  most  probably  received  the  first  instruction  in  his  art  from  his 
elder  brother  Solomon,  who  was  also  a  good  landscape-painteri  but 
his  reputation  has  been  lost,  or  rather  obeoured,  by  the  superior  name 
of  bis  brother.  Solomon  was  bom  also  in  Haarlem,  in  1616,  and  died 
therein  1670;  he  was  the  scholar  of  Schoefb  and  Van  Qoyen.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  the  invention  of  an  admirable  composition  in 
imitation  of  variegated  marbles. 

Jacob  Ruysdael  became  the  friend  of  Nicolas  Berghem,  and,  as  has 
been  reported,  his  scholar;  but  this,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  extreme 
dissimilarity  of  their  stjles,  is  highly  improbable.  Buysdael  was  a 
simple  but  accurate  imitator  of  nature,  and  his  taste  inclined  him 
towards  the  wild  and  the  secluded.  He  displayed  an  exquisite  judg- 
ment in  the  self  ction  of  his  subjects,  and  for  the  power  and  at  the 
same  time  the  truth  of  his  imitations  he  has  scarcely  been  equalled. 
Woods  and  waterfalls  are  the  prevailing  subjects  of  his  landscapes, 
and  he  rarely  painted  a  scene  without  Introducing  either  a  cascade  or 
a  rivulets    He  occasionally  also  painted  marine  pieces. 

R  • . y sdael'fr  works,  independent  oi^their  powerful  eflfect  and  masterly 
imitation,  are  distinguished  from  those  of  other  masters  by  the  pecu- 
liarity that  the  foregrounds  generally  constitute  the  pictures,  the 
distances  being  introduced  simply  as  accessories  to  complete  the  view, 
and  he  may  be  said  perhaps  never  to  have  produced  a  mere  scenic 
effect.  His  colouring,  though  warm,  as  his  foliage,  is  that  of  a  northern 
climate,  and  it  is  im probable  that  he  ever  visited  Italy ;  he  was  fond 
of  rather  cold  and  cloudy  skies  with  sudden  and  powerful  masses  of 
light  and  shade.  Ruysdael  never  painted  figures ;  those  which  are 
mtroduced  into  his  compositions  were  painted  by  Ostade,  Wouver- 
manna,  a  Vandevelde,  or  Berghem. 

His  works  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  collectors  of  old 
paintings.  There  are  fine  specimens  of  them  in  most  of  the  principal 
collections  of  Europe,  and  three  in  our  National  Gallery.  The 
« Stag-Hunt,' in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Dresden,  the  figures  of  which  are 
by  Vandevelde,  is  generally  reputed  to  be  his  masterpiece;  but  there 
is  a  large  ^oody  landscape  m  the  Doria  Gallery  at  Rome,  of  sui^ 
prising  power  and  beauty,  which  is  certainly  unsurpassed  by  any 
production  of  its  class.  Ruysdael  also  etched  a  few  pUtee  in  a  very 
bold  and  effective  style,  but  impressions  from  them  are  very  scarce. 
He  died  at  Haarlem  in  1681,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  lus  age. 

RUYTKR,  MICHAEL,  was  bom  at  Flesslngen  in  1607,  went  to  sea 
«t  eleven  years  of  age  as  a  cabin-boy,  and  rose  successively  until  he 
became  a  warrant-ofiicer,  and  in  1635  was  made  captain.  He  served 
for  several  years  in  the  Bast  Indies,  and  in  1645  was  appointed  rear 
tdmirnl.    In  1 647  he  attacked  and  sunk  off  Sallee  an  Algerine  squadron. 


In  1652  he  was  employed  in  the  war  against  England,  and  while 
accompanying  a  large  convoy  of  merchantmen  he  met  the  English  fieet 
off  Plymouth.  The  combat  was  not  decisive,  but  Ruyter  succeeded  in 
saving  his  convoy.  In  1653  he  commanded  a  division  under  Van 
Tromp,  and  was  beaten  by  Blake,  but  he  had  afterwards  an  advantage 
over  the  English  near  tiie  Goodwin  Sands.  In  1655  he  was  sent  to 
the  Mediterranean  to  chastise  the  pirates  of  Algiers  and  Tunis.  In 
1659,  being  sent  by  the  States-General  to  the  assistance  of  Denmark 
against  Sweden,  he  defeated  the  Swedish  fleet,  as  a  reward  for  which 
the  king  of  Denmark  gave  him  a  title  of  nobility  with  a  pension.  In 
1665  he  fought  against  Prftice  Rupert  of  England  with  no  decisive 
result,  and  in  July  of  the  followiog  year  he  was  beaten  by  the  English. 
In  June  1667  he  entered  the  Thames  as  far  as  the  Med  way,  and 
destroyed  the  shipping  at  Sheemess.  In  1671,  war  having  broken  out 
between  France  and  Holland,  Ruyter  had  the  command  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  which  was  to  oppose  Uie  French  and  the  English :  he  fought 
several  battles  in  the  Channel  and  the  German  Ocean  without  any 
important  result  In  1675  he  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
fought  a  desperate  battle  with  the  French  admiral  Duquesne,  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sidly,  in  which  his  fleet  was  worsted,  and  Ruyter  had 
both  his  legs  shattered.  He  effected  a  retreat  into  the  port  of  Syra- 
cuse, where  h^  died  of  his  wounds  in  April  1676.  A  splendid  monu- 
ment was  raised  to  him  at  Amsterdam,  and  G.  Brandt  wrote  hie  Life, 
which  was  translated  into  French,  folio,  Amsterdam,  1690.  Even 
Louis  XIY.  expressed  sorrow  on  hearing  of  Ms  death,  saying  that  **  he 
could  not  help  regretting  the  loss  of  a  great  man,  although  an  enemy." 

RYCAUT,  or  RICAUT,  SIR  PAUL,  was  the  tenth  son  of  Sir 
Peter  Rycaut,  a  merchant  of  London.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
unknown,  but  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1650  at  Cambridge.  In 
1661  he  attended  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  as  secretary,  wheu  that 
nobleman  went  out  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Constantuioplo. 
During  that  embassy,  which  lasted  eight  years,  he  nmde  himself 
acquainted  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  religion  of  the  Turks,  and 
published  the  '  Capitulations,  Articles  of  Peace,  &o.,  concluded  between 
England  an(i  the  Porte  in  1663/  and  also  *  The  Present  State  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  in  Three  Books,  containing  the  Maxims  of  the 
Turkish  Politic,  their  Religion,  and  Military  Discipline,  illustrated 
with  Figures,'  folio,  London,  1668, 1670.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
consul  at  Smyrna,  which  situation  he  held  during  eleven  years,  aud 
exerted  himself  diligently  in  extending  the  commerce  of  England  with 
the  Levant 

On  his  return  to  England,  Rycaut  employed  himself  chiefly  in 
literary  occupations.  He  published  'The  Present  State  of  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  Churches,  Anno  Christi  1678,'  folio,  London,  1680,  and 
a  '  History  of  the  Turkish  Empire  from  1628  to  1677,'  folio,  London, 
1680,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Knollys's  *  History  of  the  Turks,' 
and  o6ntains  much  information  oonoeming  the  political  resources  of 
the  Turkish  empire  and  the  manners  of  the  Turks.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  almost  all  the  languages  of  modem  Europe,  and  has  been 
several  times  reprinted. 

In  1685  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  IreUnd, 
appointed  Rycaut  secretary  of  the  provinces  of  LeiuBter  and  Cou- 
naught,  and  James  IL  created  him  a  privy  councillor  of  IreUnd,  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  a  knight  The  revolution  of 
1688  deprived  him  of  all  his  employments,  but  in  1690  he  was  appointed 
resident  to  the  Hanse  Towna.  He  then  went  to  reside  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  remained  there  till  1700,  when  he  returned  to  England  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  died  on  the  16th  of  December  in  the 
same  year. 

Ryoaut  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and,  in 
addition  to  his  high  character  as  a  diplomatist,  was  celebrated  for  hia 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  and  of  the  modem  Greek,  the 
Turkish,  Italian,  Spaniah,  and  French.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  Rycaut  publiahed  a  'History  of  the  Turks  from  the  year 
1675  to  1679,'  folio,  London,  1700 ;  an  English  translation  of  Gardlasso 
de  la  Vega's  '  Royal  Commentaries  of  Pern,'  folio,  London,  1688 ;  an 
English  translation  of  Platina's '  History  of  the  Popes,'  folio,  London, 
1685 ;  and  an  English  translation  of  *  £1  Criticon '  of  Baltasar  Gracian, 
folio,  London,  1681.  

RTLAND,  WILLIAM  WYNNE,  one  of  the  best  English  engravers 
of  the  18th  century,  was  bom  in  London  in  1732.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  S.  F.  Ravenet,  a  French  engraver,  who  was  settled  in  England. 
After  the  completion  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  studied  there  chiefly  under  Le  Bas  for  five  years.  He  did  not 
confine  himself  however  to  engraving,  but  applied  himself  also  much 
to  drawing,  under  Boucher,  a  painter  of  eminence,  and  after  whom  he 
engraved,  besides  some  others,  an  excellent  plate  of  Jupiter  and 
Leda;  he  also  etched  some  plates  after  Oudiy  while  at  Paris,  illus- 
trating the  fables  of  Fontaine. 

Soon  after  lus  return  to  England  Ryland  was  appointed  engraver  to 
George  IIL,  with  a  pension  of  200^.  per  annum.  He  engraved  two 
portraits  of  Geoige  IIL  after  Ramsay,  and  one  of  Queen  Charlotte 
holding  the  Princess  Royal  on  her  lap  after  Cotes.  ''  It  is  greatly  to 
be  lamented,"  says  Strutt^  in  his  Dictionary  of  Engraven,  <*that 
Ryland's  engagements  in  the  mercantile  Ime  as  a  printseller,  deprived 
him  of  so  considerable  and  so  precious  a  part  of  his  time^  and  pre- 
vented his  pursuing  the  arts  with  that  alacrity  the  strength  of  his 
genius  required,  which  seemed  formed  for  great  and  extensiye  exeiw 
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tions.  The  works  which  he  has  left  behmd  him  abundantly  prove 
that  he  had  sufficient  knowledge  and  judgment  to  have  carried  them 
to  great  perfection/'  These  last  words  refer  to  the  sad  event  which 
abruptly  put  an  end  to  Ryland's  labours  and  life  at  once,  but  which 
Strutt,  who  must  have  known  Ryland  well,  does  not  more  particularly 
allude  to.  He  was  executed  for  f oigery  in  the  prime  of  life,  August 
29, 1783. 

Stratt^  whose  work  was  published  only  two  years  after  Ryland's 
execution,  seems  to  have  abstained,  from  delicacy  probably  towards 
his  widow,  firom  a  more  particular  notice  of  the  disgracefal  termina- 
tion to  his  brother  engraver^s  otherwise  successful  career.  As  this 
ease  is  not  known  and  as  Ryland  persisted  in  his  innocence  to  the  last, 
it  may  be  here  briefly  related  as  the  facts  appeared  on  the  trial : — 
Ryland  appears  to  have  been  a  discounter  of  bills,  and  that  he  was 
oUierwise  eommercially  engaged  as  a  printseller,  has  been  already 
noticed.  He  had  once  failed  in  this  business,  but  he  afterwards 
honourably  repaid  all  bis  creditors  in  full,  though  not  bound  to  do  so 
by  law.  In  the  spring  of  1788  the  agents  and  servants  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  London  appear  to  have  detected  several  forgeries 
of  their  biUs,  and  suspicion  attached  to  Ryland,  apparently  in  more 
than  one  case.  He  received  however  intimation  of  his  approachiog 
arrest,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  concealed  himself,  whereupon  the 
East  India  Company  immediately  offered  a  reward  for  his  detection. 
He  had  oonoealed  himself  in  the  house  of  a  shoemaker  at  Stepney, 
under  the  name  of  Jackson :  having  however  given  the  man  some 
^oes  to  mend,  the  shoemaker  discovered  the  real  name  of  his  lodger, 
and  gave  notice  to  the  police.  When  Ryland  found  that  he  was 
discovered,  in  a  fit  of  despair  he  attempted  to  cut  his  throat :  the 
attempt  failed,  but  he  seriously  injured  himself.  A  true  bill  was 
found  against  him  by  the  grand  jury,  June  6,  and  he  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  July  26,  before  Judge  Buller.  The  specific  charge  against 
him  was  for  forging  and  uttering  knowing  to  be  forged  a  bill  of  210^ 
on  the  East  India  Company.  The  case  for  the  proeecution  was  this : 
Ryland  had  uttered  or  negociated  two  bills  on  the  East  India  Company 
for  210^  and  of  the  same  date,  the  original  bill  in  May  1782,  and  the 
forged  bill  in  November  of  the  same  year.  The  two  bUls  were  so  much 
alike  that  none  could  swear  which  was  the  true  bill,  except  by  two  small 
holes  through  which  a  needle  and  thread  had  passed ;  and,  what  was  of 
chief  importance,  the  paper-maker  gave  evidence  to  the  paper  of  the 
other  biU  being  made  after  the  date  of  the  bill.  The  first  bill  had  been 
fairly  negociated,  but  the  party  from  whom  Ryland  asserted  that  he 
bad  received  the  second,  a  Mr.  Hagglestone,  was  nowhere  to  be  foimd. 
These  facts  and  the  circumstances  of  his  flight  and  attempted  suicide 
were  urged  against  him  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  Ryland 
made  his  own  defence,  but  owing  to  the  soreness  of  his  throat  from 
his  recent  attempt,  it  was  written,  and  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  eourt : 
the  following  were  its  concluding  words,  as  reported  in  the  '  Morning 
Herald '  of  July  28 : — "  The  prosecution  has  endeavoured  to  substan- 
tiate my  guilt  by  my  flight ;  but  let  them  figure  to  themselves  the 
feare,  the  dread,  the  horrors,  of  an  honest  mind,  pursued  by  officers  of 
justioe^  to  take  my  life,  if  I  could  not  prove  my  innocence;  let  them 
reflect  on  the  tears,  the  entreaties  and  prayers  of  a  fond,  loving,  and 
beloved  wife,  and  then  conclude  my  guilt  from  my  flight  They  have 
also  presumed  to  drag  into  evidence  my  attempt  on  my  own  life.  I 
confess  the  attempt  with  shame,  horror,  and  remorse ;  driven  into  a 
state  of  insanity,  how  then  will  they,  how  can  they,  torture  insanity 
into  a  proof  of  my  guilt !  Two  bills,  one  a  good  one,  one  a  bad  one, 
have  been  attempted  to  be  proved  in  my  possession ;  supposing  that 
to  be  true,  can  any  man  say  either  is  the  forged  one  f  Mr.  Holt, 
from  his  infirmity,  may  easily  make  a  mistake ;  and  where  then  is  any 
foi^geiy)  I  cannot  think  that  the  court  and  jury  will  sacrifice  my 
life  to  presumption,  and,  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  innocence, 
take  it  away  on  groundless  suspicions."  He  was  foimd  guilty  of 
uttering  the  bill  knowing  it  to  be  forged. 

After  the  verdict  was  pronounced,  which  he  bore  with  the  greatest 
calmness,  he  merely  observed — "  I  dare  not  challenge  the  justness  of 
my  verdict :  I  am  however  conscious  of  my  innocence ;  and  I  hope 
thkt  my  life  will  be  preserved  by  the  royal  clemency  of  my  sovereign, 
on  whose  bounty  it  has  long  subsisted."  He  heard  his  sentence  pro- 
nounced without  being  moved,  and  retired  from  the  oourt  as  if  uncon- 
cerned in  the  proceedings.  He  was  executed  at  Tyburn  on  the  29th 
of  August,  about  twelve  o'clock,  in  company  with  five  other  convicts, 
four  of  whom  were  executed  for  highway  robbery  and  burglary,  the 
fifth  for  forgery.  The  execution  was  delayed  some  time  by  a  violent 
thunder-storm.  A  white  handkerchief  was  bandaged  round  the  cap  of 
Ryland.  The  curiosity  of  the  public  was  so  great  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  man,  that  as  much  as  ten  guineas  were  paid 
for  a  single  room  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  barbarous  and  dis- 
gusting exhibition  :  so  great  a  concourse  of  people  had  not  met  for  a 
similar  purpose  since  the  execution  of  Dr.  Dodd  six  years  previously. 

Character  and  probability  were  much  in  favour  9f  Ryland's  inno- 
oenoe,  though  circumstantial  evidence  was  against  him.  He  was 
wealthy,  aooording  to  his  own  account.  Besides  the  salary  of  2002.  per 
annum  as  engraver  to  the  king,  he  exercised  a  very  lucrative  pro- 
fession, possessed  a  great  stock  in  trade,  and  had  a  large  property  jn 
the  Liverpool  water-works ;  and  many  witnesses  bore  testimony  to  his 
high  ohanoter.  Strutt  says  of  him — '*  He  was  a  man  respected  and 
beloved  by  all  that  were  acquainted  with  him ;  for  few  men  in  private 


life  ever  possessed  more  amiable  qualities  than  he  did.  He  was  a 
tender  husband,  a  kind  father,  and  a  sincere  friend*  He  frequently 
straitened  his  own  circumstances  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  others; 
for  his  heart  was  always  open  to  receive  the  solicitations  of  distress." 

Ryland  introduced  chalk-engraving  (lines  composed  of  dots)  into 
England,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  engraving  in  this  style,  in  which  he  had  no  equal,  but  chiefiy,  except 
a  few  drawings  by  the  old  masters,  after  the  works  of  Angelica  Eauff- 
mann,  a  circumstance  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  works  of  that 
lady  have  little  to  recommend  them  to  the  lovers  of  art  Ryland 
engraved  twenty-four  prints  after  Angelica,  and  one  of  these, '  ISdgar 
and  Elfrida,'  a  large  plate,  which  was  finished  by  Sharp  for  the  benefit 
of  Mrs.  Ryland,  is  one  of  his  principal  works.  '  King  John  ratifying 
the  Magna  Charta,'  a  large  plate  after  Mortimer,  and  in  a  similar  style, 
was  generally  bought  as  a  companion  to  it.  Ryland  left  this  plate 
also  unfinished,  and  it  was  completed  by  Bartolozai,  likewise  for  the 
benefit  of  his  widow.  It  is  his  best  plate  in  this  style;  but  the  best 
of  these  chalk  engravings  have  a  very  inferior  effect  to  etchings,  or  line 
and  mezzotinto  engravings ;  the  style  was,  however^,  like  the  insipid 
drawings  of  Cipriani,  much  in  vogue  in  the  time  of  Ryland  and 
BartolozzL 

As  an  etcher,  or  where  the  needle  and  graver  are  combined,  Ryland 
was  also  excellent.  The  prints  which  he  engraved  in  France  were 
executed  in  this  style,  and  Watelet  terms  his  execution  in  this  style 
most  picturesque,  and  adds  that  one  would  suppose  his  etchings  to  be 
the  work  of  a  painter.  The  chalk  manner  is  exactly  in  its  place  in 
imitations  of  chalk  drawings,  of  which  there  are  no  better  examples 
than  Ryland's  own  in  the  fine  Collection  of  Drawings  published  by 
Charles  Rogers,  as  the  two  of  St.  Frauds,  after  Carlo  Maratti  and 
Ouercino,  and  many  others.  This  work  is  entitled  <  A  Collection  of 
Prints  in  imitation  of  Drawings ;  to  which  are  annexed  Lives  of  their 
Authors,  with  explanatory  and  critical  Notes,  by  Charles  Rogers,'  &a, 
2  vols,  folio,  London,  1778  ;  oontaining  in  all  116  prints,  some  of  con- 
siderable size,  of  which  57  are  by  Ryland,  besides  the  admirable  mezzo- 
tinto portrait  of  Mr.  Rogers  at  the  commenoement  of  the  work. 

RTMER,  THOMAS,  the  learned  editor  of  the  great  collection  of 
documents  relating  to  the  transactions  of  England  with  foreign  powers, 
popularly  known  as  '  Rymer's  Fcedera,'  was  one  of  the  many  sons  of 
Ralph  Rymer,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Northallerton,  who  had  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  the  Royalists  in  the  Commonwealth  times 
in  his  office  of  Sequestrator,  and  becoming  implicated  in  the  northern 
insurrection  of  1663,  was  thereupon  executed.  Thomas  was  bom  in 
1638  or  1639,  and  educated  under  an  excellent  schoolmaster  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Northallerton,  where  he  was  a  class-fellow  with 
the  learned  Dr.  Qeorge  Hickes.  He  was  removed  to  Sidney  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  entered  of  Gray's-inn  in  1666. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  attained  any  eminence  in  the  law.  He 
rather  devoted  himself  to  polite  literature,  tUl  he  was  named  the 
historiographer  royal,  and  appointed  editor  of  the  '  Foedera.'    His  first 

Sublication  is  a  play,  published  in  1677,  entitled  'Edgar,  or  the  English 
[onarch.'  This  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  his  letter  to 
Fleetwood  Shepherd, '  The  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age  considered  and 
examined  by  the  Practice  of  the  Ancients  and  by  the  Common  Sense 
of  all  Ages.'  In  1633  appeared  his  translation  of  the  Life  of  Nicias, 
by  Plutarch,  which  is  found  in  the  collection  of  the  '  Lives  tran^ted 
intoJBnglish  by  several  Hands.'  In  1684  he  published  a  tract  on  the 
antiquity,  power,  and  decay  of  Parliament,  which  was  reprinted  in 
1714,  on  occasion  of  the  expulsion  of  Richard  Steele,  Esq.,  the  member 
for  Stockbridge.  In  1693  he  published  'A  short  View  of  Tragedy; 
its  Original  Excellency  and  Corruption:  with  some  Reflections  on 
Shakspere  and  other  practitioners  for  the  Stage.'  This  is  the  work  in 
which  he  attacks  some  of  Shakspere's  tragedies  in  a  manner  ludicrously 
absurd.  In  1694  appeared  his  translation  of  M.  Rapin's  'Reflections 
on  Aristotle's  Treatise  of  Foesie.'  There  are  other  minor  tracts  by  him, 
among  which  is  probably  to  be  reckoned  the  '  Life  of  Thomas  Hobbes,' 
printed  'apud  Eleutherium  Anglicum  sub  signo  Veritatis,  1681.' 

On  December  28,  1692,  he  was  made  historiographer  royal,  a  post 
which  had  been  held  by  Shadwell  and  Dryden.  The  salary  was  200/. 
per  annum.  There  was  at  that  time  a  scheme  for  publishing  a  corpus 
of  the  documents  which  remain  connected  with  the  transactions 
between  England  and  other  states.  It  was  intended  that  it  should  be 
a  large  and  comprehensive  work,  honourable  to  the  English  nation, 
and  useful  to  the  historical  inquirers,  not  only  of  England  but  of  idl 
other  countries.  The  patrons  of  this  magnificent  design  were  Montagu, 
who  was  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  Lord  Somers.  The  execution 
of  it  was  committed  to  Rymer.  His  duties  were  twofold :  first,  to 
collect  the  instruments  themselves,  which  were  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
the  chronicles  and  in  the  depositaries  of  public  records,  particularly 
the  Tower  of  London  and  the  Chapter-House  at  Westminster;  secondly, 
to  print  accurate  copies  of  them.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1703, 
and  it  was  followed  by  others  in  quick  succession,  the  later  volumes 
being  carried  through  the  press  by  Sanderson,  who  had  assisted  Rymer 
almost  from  the  beginning. 

The  work  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  publia  It 
entirely  changed  the  ftce  of  the  histories  of  our  own  country,  m  may 
be  seen  by  Rapin's  History,  and  it  was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction 
by  all  the  historical  writers  of  £urop&  Laige  as  the  work  was,  thme 
have  been  three  editions  of  it.     A  fourth  was  undertaken  by  the 
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CofflmissioQera  on  the  Public  Records,  in  which  it  wu  proposed  to 
iocorporaie  other  doctiments,  which  had  been  duooTered  since  the 
time  of  llymer.  This  edition  extends  only  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edwar^I  IiL  There  are  in  the  British  Museum  a  great  number  of 
transcripts  of  documents  made  under  Rymer*s  direction  not  used  in 
his  work. 

Notwithstanding  his  appointment  of  historiographer,  and  whatever 
remuneration  he  might  receive  for  his  labours  on  the  'Fo&dera/ 
Rymer  became  exceedingly  poor  in  the  latter  part  of  his  lifb.  He  died 
December  14,  171$,  iu  Arundel-8treet>  In  the  Strand,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St  Clement  Danes. 

RYSBRACK,  RYSBRAECK.  or  RT8BRECHTS,  PETER,  was  bom 
at  Antwerp,  iU  1657,  and  studied  landscape  paint|ng  under  Francis 
Mil(5,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Paris,  fie  followed  the  style  of  Pousain, 
iU  imitating  whom  he  was  pre-eminently  successful.  Notwithstanding 
lai*ge  ofibrs  and  flattering  encouragement  to  remain  in  France,  he 
returned  to  his  native  city,  and  in  1713  was  made  director  of  the 
Academy  there.  The  landscapes  of  Rysbrack  sre  distiDguished  by 
grandeur  of  style,  which,  though  fouudea  on  an  imitation  of  the  admir- 
able productions  of  Nicholas  Poussiu,  possess  sufficient  originality  to 
secure  him  from  the  imputation  of  plagiarism.  Indeed  he  painted  in 
the  spirit  rather  than  copied  the  works  of  that  great  artist,  though 
there  is  a  want  of  variety  in  his  pictures,  which  places  them,  in  the 
e&timation  of  eonnoisseurs,  far  below  those  of  Poussio.  RysbracVs 
colouring  is  harmonious,  his  touch  is  bold  and  free,  and  he  possessed 
great  facility  of  execution.     He  died  in  1716. 

RTSBIUCK,  MICHAEL.  The  date  of  the  birth  and  the  birth- 
place of  this  distinguished  Flemish  sculptor  are  differently  given  by 
different  writers;  but  Charles  Rogers,  the  publisher  of  the  *  Century 
of  Drawings,'  &c,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  states  that  he 
was  bom  at  Antwerp,  June  24, 1693.  He  was  the  son  of  the  landscape- 
painter  Peter Rysbrack,  who,  after  he  had  given  his  son  some  instruction 
in  design,  placed  him  in  1706  with  the  sculptor  Michael  Yander  Yorst, 
with  whom  he  remained  six  years. 

In  1720  Rysbrack  came  to  London,  and  distinguished  hitnself  for 
his  small  models  in  clay.  He  was  the  first  sculptor  who  was  exten- 
sively employed  in  England,  and  he  spread  a  general  taste  for  the  art 
over  the  countty  by  his  fine  monumental  works.  His  progress  in 
London  was  at  first  slow,  and  his  first  work  which  attracted  notice 
was  a  bust  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  He  was  for  some  time  engaged 
by  Gibbs,  who  contracted  with  the  original  parties  for  monuments,  for 
which  he  on  his  part  contracted  with  Rysbrack,  greatly  to  his  own 
advantage.  For  instance,  Qibbs  received  from  Lord  Oxford  1001.  each 
for  the  statues  on  Prior's  monument  In  the  south  transept  (or  Poet's 
Coi-ner)  in  Westminster  Abbey,  while  he  gave  Rysbrack  only  B5L  each. 
Rvsbrack  however  soon  became  aware  of  his  own  merit,  and  shook  off 
all  dependence  on  Glbbs.  Engagements  crowded  upon  him.  and  th^re 
was  not  a  work  of  sculpture  of  any  consequence  undertaken  in  England 
that  was  not  intrusted  to  Rysbrack.  When  men  found,  says  Walpole, 
that  there  was  a  man  capable  of  furnishing  statues,  the  taste  for 
monuments  was  much  improved  and  greatly  spread. 

Rysbrack,  unlike  most  of  the  artists  of  his  age,  studied  exclusively 
nature  and  the  antique;  he  had  no  respect  for  the  works  of  hia  great 
countryman  Rubens,  and  those  of  Rembrandt  he  would  not  look  at,  in 
which  he  was  of  course  actuated  wholly  by  Uie  feelings  of  a  sculptor, 
form  and  character  being  his  exclusive  study.  He  was  a  most  indus- 
trious sculptor :  fine  works  are  to  b^  seen  by  him  in  many  parts  of 
England,  bat  especially  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  Blenheim,  at 
Stourht  ad,  and  at  Bristol  In  few  sculptors'  workshops  has  there  been 
more  activity  tho))  there  was  in  those  of  Rysbrack  in  Terestreet, 
Oxford-street,  during  about  forty  years  of  the  half  century  that  he 
dwelt  in  England,  though  latterly,  through  his  successful  rivals 
Scheeniaker  and  Roubiliac,  his  occupation  sensibly  diminished. 

^  Rysbrack's  busts  were  very  nuinerous,  and  include  those  of  many 
distinguished  characters.  His  first  great  public  work  was  the  bronse 
equestrian  statue  of  William  IIL,  which  was  made  for  the  city  of 
Bristol,  and  erected  in  Qu^en's-square  in  17S8.  Scheemaker  also  com- 
peted for  this  statue,  and  his  model  was  thought  so  excellent  that  he 
was  presented  with  50{.,  though  it  waa  rejected  for  the  design  of 


Rysbrack,  who  noeived  8000^.  fbr  it:  Walpole  aaya  1800IL  The 
monument  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  Westminster  Abbey^  wbieb  was 
exposed  in  1781,  was  executed  bv  Rysbrack  fh>m  a  dengo  by  Keut. 
One  to  Hra.  Oldfleld,  in  the  elouters,  put  up  th«  year  before,  wsa 
apparently  his  first  independent  monument  in  the  abbey. 

in  1786  he  finished  a  colossal  atatue  of  Gmige  IL  for  th.e  pcraile 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John  Jenninga^  the  then 
governor :  it  was  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  marUe  weigfamg  eleven 
tons,  which  had  been  captured  from  the  Frenoh  by  Sir  Gtooige  Hooka. 
He  made  also  the  statue  of  George  IL,  which  was  in  the  old  Royal 
Exclianf^e,  London.  He  obtained  however  most  reputation  by  lis 
monument  to  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  ducheaa  in  ib» 
chapel  at  Blenheim.  They  are  represented  with  their  two  aoaa^  who 
died  young,  supported  by  Fame  and  History ;  in  the  lower  part  is  a 
basso-rilievo  of  the  surrender  of  Marshal  Tallard :  the  style  is  howevo* 
very  far  removed  from  the  purity  and  severity  of  monumental  scnlptDR 
of  a  high  order.  At  Blenheim  also,  in  the  library,  is  a  beautifiil  marUs 
statue  of  Queen  Anne :  it  was  erected  in  1726.  In  Chrietehurcb  Goiles«. 
Oxford,  there  is  a  statue  of  Locke  by  Rysbrack,  executed  in  1757.  TiJi 
collie  contains  also  some  busts  of  dlstiuguishsd  membera  by  liy afanck. 
Besides  what  have  been  already  mentioned  there  are  the  folkovisg 
monuments  by  him  in  Westminster  Abbey  :->to  Admiral  VemoD.  and 
Richard  Kane,  governor  of  Minorca,  in  the  north  transept ;  to  James, 
Earl  Stanhope,  in  the  north  aisle,*  to  John  Friend,  M.D.;  and  J  oka 
Methuen,  in  the  south  aisle;  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  in  the  nave;  to 
John  Gay,  Nicholas  Rowe,  John  Milton,  and  Ben  Jonaon,  in  the  aonth 
transept,  or  Poet's  Corner;  and  one  to  Daniel  Polteney  in  the 
oloistera. 

The  erection  of  Shakespere*B  monument  by  Scheemaker,  in  Wcat- 
minster  Abbey,  is  said  to  have  greatly  obscured  tbe  reputati<Hi  of 
Rvsbrack;  but  it  only  stimulated  the  industrioua  Sculptor  to  make 
still  greater  exertions.  This  rivalry  was  the  cause  of  hia  making  his 
Palladio,  Inigo  Jones,  and  flammingo,  at  Chiswick ;  and  aobeeqnently 
his  masterpiece,  the  Hercules,  at  Stourhead,  the  seat  of  8lr  Bichard 
Colt  Hoare.  This  Hercules  is  a  species  of  historical  figure,  a  record 
of  the  English  gymnasium  or  amphitheatre  for  boxing,  an  institution 
which  was  put  an  end  to,  as  the  principal  gymnasiasts  generally  ended 
their  career  by  being  hanged.  The  figure  was  made  for  Henry  Hoars^ 
Esq.,  who  built  a  temple  expressly  for  it.  It  is  of  the  heroic  ssra, 
seven  feet  high,  and  cost  Rysbrack  three  years'  labour.  The  head  m 
copied  from  the  Famese  Hercules ;  the  lirnbs  are  taken  from  aevoal 
different  Enclish  frequenters  of  this  gymnastic  amphitheatre.  '  The 
arms,'  says  Walpole,  *  were  Broughton's ;  the  breaat  a  celebrated  coach- 
man's,  a  bruiser;  and  the  legs  were  those  of  Ellis  the  painter,  a 
great  frequenter  of  that  gymnasium.' 

There  are  many  other  statues  by  Rysbrack — as  a  Flora  fix>m  the 
antique,  at  Stourhead ;  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  at  Cambridge,  preaented 
bv  his  daughters  the  Marchioness  of  Granby  and  Lady  Guernsey ; 
Charles  Duke  of  Somerset  and  his  Duchess,  in  Salisbury  Cathedral; 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Chelsea,  and  his  buat  in  the 
British  Museum ;  Lady  Folkestone,  Coleshill,  Berks  ;  Lady  Beeborough, 
Derby;  the  second,  thhrd,  and  fourth  Dukes  of  Beaufort,  at  Badmin- 
ton, Glonoestershbe ;  Dr.  Raddiffe,  at  Oxford ;  John  WiUet,  Esq.,  Meriy 
House,  Dorsetshire;  a  statue  of  Charles  I.,  for  George  Selwyn;  and 
the  following  busts :— Pope,  Gibbs,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Ai^le,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Wooton  the  landscape-painter, 
Martin  Folkes,  Ben  Jonson,  Butler,  Milton,  Cromwell,  the  beads  in 
the  Hermitsge  at  Richmond,  and  those  of  the  English  Worthies  which 
were  executed  for  tbe'Elysian  Fields  at  Stowe :  he  made  abo  a  good 
bust  of  himself.  Notwithstanding  his  industry,  Rysbrack  was  not 
rich,  and  when  at  the  age  of  seventy  he  gave  up  his  profession,  he 
made  a  sale  of  his  principal  effects — his  remaining  works  and  his  eol- 
lections  of  prints,  pictures,  drawings,  marblea,  cants,  models,  &&,  in- 
cluding a  large  collection  of  his  own  drawings,  which,  Bays  Walpole^ 
were  conceived  and  executed  in  the  true  taste  of  the  great  Italian 
masters  The  chief  amusement  of  the  last  three  years  of  his  life 
was  in  making  such  drawings  in  bistre,  and  many  were  sold  at  two 
auctions  of  his  effects  which  took  place  after  his  death.  He  died 
January  8, 1770. 


Q  AAD-ED-DEEN  (Khoia  Saad-bd-mbh  MOHAidiW)  EpfbItci),  the 
^  most  celebrated  of  the  Turkish  historiographers,  was  bom  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century  of  our  era.  Hassan- Jan,  his  father,  a 
Persian  by  Wrth,  held  a  post  in  the  household  of  Sultan  Selim  L,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  that  ferocious  monarch,  whom  he  attended  in 
his  last  mottente.  His  son  Mohammed  received  his  education  among 
the  pages  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  having  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Moslem  theology  and  jurisprudence,  became  a  muderris,  or 

Srofessor  in  the  college  attached  to  the  great  mosque  of  St.  Sophia. 
'he  talents  and  learning  which  he  displayed  in  this  capacity  gave  him 
high  celebrity,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Selim  IL,  hi  1673,  khoja,  or 
preceptor  to  his  son  Mourad,  the  hefar  apparent,  who  then  held  the 
government  of  Magnesia.    The  death  of  Selim,  in  December  1674, 


called  Mourad  to  the  throne,'  And  Saad-ed-deeii  was  nondnsted 
cadhilesker,  or  military  Judge;  but  he  continued  to  retain  almost 
unlimited  influence  over  his  imperial  pupil,  who  had  recourse  to  hit 
advice  in  matters  of  government  so  constantly  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  viairs ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  ruin  him  by 
repreeenting  the  erection  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  which  the 
sultan  had  founded  at  his  instigation  near  Top-khana,  as  an  evil  omen 
for  the  stability  of  the  empire.  But  though  the  obael^atory  was 
demolished  by  the  superstitious  fears  of  Mourad,  the  favour  with 
wliioh  he  regarded  Saaded-deen  was  unimpaired ;  and  Mohammed  IIL, 
who  succeeded  in  1695,  continued  to  entrust  the  confidential  adviser 
of  his  father  with  the  management  of  the  most  secret  diplomatic 
relations  of  the  empire.    The  Khoja-Bffendi  (as  Saad-ed-deen  is  ^ 
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quently  tanned  by  Oriental  wxitert)  oven  attended  MuUnuimed  in  the 
HuDgvian  campaigo  of  1590;  and  the  victory  pf  Kere9ztea  is  ascribed 
in  a  great  measure  to  his  exhortations,  which  prevented  the  sultan 
from  abandoning  the  field  at  the  moment  of  extreme  pei-il.  He  how- 
ever incurred  a  temporary  disgrace  immediately  afterwards  by  his 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  fallen  vizir  Cicala ;  but  he  wajt  speedily 
restored  to  &vour,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Mufti  Bostan-Zadah,  March 
1593,  was  raised  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  by  the  sultan,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Grand-Vizir  Hassan,  who  proposed  the 
alevatioQ  of  the  oelebrated  poet  Baki.  He  did  not  however  long  survive 
bis  exaltation^  dying  suddenlv  in  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  as  he  was 
preparing  for  prayers  on  toe  anniversaxy  of  the  birthday  of  the 
prophet.  October  2,  1599  (not  1600,  as  stated  in  the '  Biog.  Univ.'), 
a.B.  1008,  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the  mosque  of  Ayub, 
whither  his  remains  were  borne  by  his  four  sons,  two  of  whoin  at 
subsequent  periods  aUo  held  the  dignity  of  muitl 

The  great  historical  work  of  Saad-ed-deep,  composed  by  order  of 
Vonrad  III.  (who  created  for  the  author  the  new  office  of  Shabna- 
mehdji,  or  imperial  historiographer),  is  entitled  '  Ta(}j-al*Towarikb,'  or 
the  orown  of  histories,  and  gives  a  full  and  copious  narrative  of  the 
history  of  the  empire,  from  its  foundation  in  1299  by  Othman,  to  the 
death  of  Selim  I.  in  1520 ;  the  materials  are  principally  drawn  from 
the  previons  works  of  Neshri,  Moulana-Kdris,  and  Kemal-pasha-Zadah ; 
but  its  chief  merit,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Turks,  consists  in  the 
florid  and  elaborate  beauty  of  the  diction,  in  which  the  author  is 
certainly  unrivalled  by  all  other  Turkish  historians.  Sir  W.  Jones  has 
pronounced  that  *'for  the  beauty  of  its  composition  and  the  richness 
of  its  matter,  it  may  be  conopared  with  the  finest  historical  pieces  in 
the  languages  of  Europe ;"  but  the  meaning  is  too  often  ooncealed  by 
a  cloud  of  rhetorical  tn>pe8,  and  it  is  impossible  to  forget  in  the  perusU 
of  the  work  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  courtier.  It  is  singular  that 
this  valuable  work  has  never  yet  been  printed  ^i  the  imperial  press  of 
Constantinople;  but  manuscript  copies  are  frequent  in  Europmn 
libraries,  and  an  Italian  version  was  published  by  the  Bagusan  Vin« 
oenso  Bratutti  (4 to,  part  i.,  Vienna,  IQiQ;  part  iL,  Madrid,  1652), 
under  the  title  'Cronaca  dell*  Origine  e  Progress!  degli  Ottoman!, 
compoeta  da  Saldino  Turoo^  e  tradotta  in  Italiano ; '  small  portions 
have  also  been  translated  by  Eollar,  and  by  Grangenet  de  U  Grangei 
A  Turkish  abridgenacnt  of  the  work,  with  a  continuation,  was  pub- 
lished in  1696  {A.n.  1108),  with  a  dedication  to  Sultan  Mustapha  IL, 
by  SaadiEiTeDdi  of  Larissa ;  and  the  resemblance  of  name  has  often 
1^  to  this  work  (which  served  as  the  basis  for  the  inaccurate  compi- 
Ution  of  Cantemir)  being  confounded  with  the  great  history  of  Saiul- 
ed-deen.  (See  Yon  Hammer,  in  'Journal  Asiatique,' January  1824.) 
Besides  this  great  work,  Saad-ed-deen  was  the  author  of  the  *  Selim- 
Kameh,'  a  history  of  Selim  I.,  or  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of 
that  prince,  related  to  him  by  his  father  Has^an-Jan ;  this  compilation, 
which  is  divided  into  fourteen  sections,  is  valuable  for  its  authenticity. 
His  deseendfnts  appear  to  have  flourished  for  several  generations,  and 
to  have  inherited  the  talents  of  their  ancestor ;  two  of  his  sons,  as 
already  noticed,  Mobammed-Efifendi  and  Assaad-Effendi,  attained  the 
rank  of  mufti ;  and  a  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  the  latter,  Mollah- 
Fayes,  ia  mentioned  as  an  eminent  legist  by  Sheikhi,  who  notices  his 
death  in  1724. 

(Von  Hammer,  EiUcire  de  V Empire  Ottowiannj  D'Herbelot;  JBuh 
graphic  Univendlts  Journal  Aiiaiigue,) 

SAADI,  or  (aa  his  name  is  written  in  full  in  Arabic  or  Persian) 
Shfikb  MofiLip  Eppiv  Saapi  Alshibazi,  the  first  part  of  the  name 
being  a  title  of  honour,  the  two  next  words  his  epitheti  and  the  last 
expressive  of  his  being  a  native  of  the  city  of  Shiraz,  where  he  was 
bom  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  571  (a.n.  1175-70).  He  ia  probably 
better  known  by  name  to  the  European  reader  than  any  other  poet  or 
writer  of  the  east  except  Mohammed;  and  vhile  this  European 
reputation  may  be  in  some  measure  attributed  to  his  renown  amongst 
his  own  countrymen,  a  circumstance  which  would  naturally  recom- 
mend his  work  for  perusal  and  translation  to  the  few  Persian  students 
of  two  hundred  years  back,  it  may  be  also  in  a  great  degree  ascribed 
to  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  his  style,  so  like  that  of  the  best 
periods  of  Christian  literature,  and  so  unUke  that  of  the^ireat  mass  of 
Persian  writerSi  Ssadi  led  the  life  of  a  dervish,  or  wandering  monk, 
and  paasod  most  of  his  early  years  in  travelling  from  one  country  to 
another.  In  the  course  of  these  journeys  He  waa  taken  bv  the 
Cmsaden  and  put  to  labour  on  the  fortifications  of  Tripoli.  He  was 
redeemed  from  this  slavery  by  a  rich  merchant,  who  afterwards  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  a  dowry  of  an  hundred  piecea  of 
gold.  This  ia  alluded  to  in  the  '  QuUstan '  (tale  xxxi  of  oh.  u.,  p.  99 
of  Gladwin's  translation,  London,  1808).  The  lady  sorely  exercised 
the  poet's  patience.  "  Ono^"  says  he,  **  she  reproached  me^  saying, 
Art  thon  not  he  whom  my  father  redeemed  from  captivity  amongst 
the  Franks  for  ten  dinars  f  J  answered,  Tes,  he  ransomed  me  for  ten 
dinars,  and  put  me  into  your  hsnds  for  a  hundred."  A  story  of  a 
livelier  character  is  told  of  his  meeUng  with  a  brother  poet,  Hem^m 
of  Tabriz,  who,  ignorant  of  the  name,  and  knowing  only  the  birthplace 
of  his  companion,  held  out  to  him  the  bottom  of  a  cup  (the  Sbirasians 
were  noted  for  then:  early  baldness),  and  askedi  "  Why  are  the  heads 
of  the  Shiraaians  like  this  ? "  The  dervish  turned  the  hollow  of  the 
enp  to  Hemtey  and  asked,  <<  Why  are  the  heads  of  the  Tabriziana  like 
HUi  f  "    Henufan  asked  his  companion  if  he  knew  any  of  the  verses  of 


Saadi.  and  the  dervish  repeated  some  of  the  most  beautiful.    He  then 
inquired,  "Do  thev  make  mueh  esteem   there  of  the  poems  of 
Hemdm  ? "    Saadi  elegantly  quoted  a  oouplet  of  his  companion's  :— 
**  Between  the  oldest  of  my  love,  Hemfcm,  and  me^  a  veU  It  drawn. 
But  it  is  time  the  veil  should  be  drawn  |>sek,  and  we  enjoy  the  sight  oC  one 
another : " 

and  thus  the  illustrious  poets  were  made  acquainted.  ^ 

Another  aneodote  shows,  in  the  fiuiciful  language  of  Persisa  imagina* 
tion,  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  writings  ofSaadi  were  held  even 
during  his  lifetime.  Indeed  he  was  fortonate  enough  to  add  a  large 
share  of  this  enjoyment  of  fiame  to  the  renown  which  600  yeaia  have 
not  dimiiushed.  A  holy  man  of  Shiraa,  says  the  story,  dreamed  that 
he  heard  all  the  angels  of  heaven  singing  a  verse  which  he  eonld  not 
understand,  but  which  he  waa  told  was  a  couplet  of  Saadi's  and  that  it 
would  be  Bung  in  heaven  for  a  year  to  come.  In  the  morning  he 
went  to  the  oell  of  the  now  rsolnse  poet^  and  found  him  repeating  the 
distich: 

"On  the  green  trees  the  elear  eye  of  the  wise  beholdeth 
In  every  leaf  a  book  of  the  wisdom  of  God." 

Saadi  died  in  1291,  at  the  age  of  116  years,  having  spent,  it  is  said, 
thirty  years  in  travelling  and  in  military  service,  (Turing  which,  his 
wanderings  reached  as  far  as  India  on  one  side,  and  Asia  Minor,  or 
perhaps  Eastern  Europe,  on  the  other;  thirty  years  in  religious  soli- 
tude, digesting  the  results  of  his  life  of  observation ;  and  the  twelve 
last  years  of  his  life  in  putting  into  a  permanent  form  the  fruits  of 
the  preceding  sixty.  During  thu  long  life  he  performed  the  pilgrimsge 
to  Mecca  fifteen  times;  the  first  time  in  the  company  of  his  teacher, 
Abdolkadir  Ghildnl  He  lived  under  the  patronage  of  the  Atabeg 
princes,  Saad  Ben  Zenghi,  and  his  successor,  Abubekir  Ben  Saad. 
From  the  former  of  theas  princes,  his  father,  who  was  in  the  royal 
service,  gave  his  son  the  name  of  Saadi :  this  in  the  East  ii  a  not 
unusual  mode  pf  naming  both  men  and  books,  and  the  name  is  often 
so  contrived  as  to  form  a  sort  of  *  jeu  de  mots.* 

The  works  of  Saadi,  collected  by  Ahmed  Kasik  Ben  Sesdo,  consist 
of  the  Gulistan,  Bostan,  Gazels  (or  odes),  Easaid  (or  elegiea),  Kokataat 
(fragments),  Rubayat  (quatrains),  and  essays  of  various  kinds  in  prose. 
Of  all  these  the  best  known  are  the  Qullstan  and  the  Bostan.  The 
former  is  a  collection  of  stories,  in  prose,  but  intermixed  with  verses 
of  the  author^s  own  compo^tion,  or  borrowed  from  the  writings  of 
others^  a  mode  of  writing  which  the  Eastern  imaginative  writings  much 
affect.  The  Gulistan  is  divided  into  eight  chapters :  on  the  morals  of 
kings;  on  the  morals  of  dervishes ;  on  the  excellency  of  contentment; 
on  the  advantages  of  taciturnity ;  on  love  and  vouth ;  on  imbecility 
and  old  age ;  on  the  effects  of  education ;  and  rules  for  conduct  in  life. 
The  first  seven  chapters  consist  chiefly  of  moral  stories^  some  of  them 
apparently  from  real  history,  others  fables,  each  in  some  degree 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  chapter,  and  having  its  moral  inter- 
woven ui  its  texture.  The  last  chapter  is  rather  a  collection  of 
apophthegms,  though  a  part  of  this  also  is  narrative.  These  stories  are 
not  connected  by  a  general  thread  of  narrative,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  oriental  collections  (the  reader  will  rememCer  the  general  and 
subordinate  stories  which  connect  the  histories  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
and  the  Fables  of  Pilpay);  they  follow  on^  another  without  any  link, 
except  that  of  theur  allusion  to  a  common  subject.  Of  this  book  there 
have  been  many  translations :  into  French  by  Du  Ryer,  who  was 
French  consul  at  Alexandria,  Paris,  1684;  by  Du  Byer,  from  the  original 
by  Gaudin,  1789;  and  by  Semelet,  Paris,  1834 ;  into  German  by  Olea- 
rius,  who,  in  his  preface,  acknowledges  the  assistf^ce  of  an  old  Persian 
literator  named  Hakwird,  and  mentions  an  earlier  German  translation 
made  from  the  French  of  Da  Ryer,  and  soon  aiter  the  appearance  of 
the  latter.  The  translation  is  spirited,  and  so  are  the  copper-platea 
This  version  was  published  at  Sleswig  in  1654,  and  a  Dutch  transla- 
tion from  the  German  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  the  same  year. 
OleariuB  also  translated  the  Bostan  (a  somewhat  similar  collection  to 
the  Gulistan,  but  all  in  verse)  into  German.  A  recent  German  version 
is  that  of  E.  H.  Graf,  Leipzig,  1846;  who  also  made  a  translation  of 
the  Bostan  (Lustgarten),  2  vola  1850,  The  Gnlistan  was  translated 
into  English  by  Gladwin,  London,  1808;  by  Rosa  for  the  Asiatic 
Society;  and  by  Eastwick,  in  prose  and  verse,  Hertford,  1852.  This 
is  an  excellent  translation,  and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typography. 

The  whole  works  of  Saadi,  in  the  origimU  Persian  and  Arabic,  were 

Srinted  at  Calcutta,  in  2  vols.,  small  folio,  edited  by  Harrington  (1791). 
'he  text  of  the  Gulirtan  appeared  first  in  the  edition  of  Gentius, 
Amsterdam,  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation  and  notes.  Gladwin 
published  the  text  at  Calcutta  in  1806,  which  was  reprinted  in  London 
in  1809.  The  text^  with  the  transUtion  in  parallel  columns  (by  Jas. 
Dumoulin),  was  printed  at  Calcutta  in  1807,  and  there  have  smce  been 
more  than  one  lithographed  edition,  one  of  which,  we  believe,  has  the 
Bostan  on  the  margin— a  form  in  which  the  two  works  often  appear 
in  manuscripta  Professor  Falconer  has  given  the  Persian  student  an 
elegant  selection  frovfx  the  Bostan,  lithographedt  oontsinmg  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  work,  and  has  also  inserted  in  the  'Asiatic  Journal' 
several  excellent  versions  of  detached  stories,  accompanied  by  the  texti 
as  collated  from  several  copies,  and  by  oritioal  notes.  Dr.  A.  Sprenger 
published  an  edition  with  punctuation  and  vowel  marks  at  Calcutta, 
1851;  and  Mr.  Eastwick  printed  an  edition  collated  with  several 
original  manuscripts,  and  «0Qpmpanied  with  a  vocabulary,  Hertford, 
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1850.  The  Gulistan  ia  one  of  the  beet  text-book  for  learaing  Peniao. 
A  good  Life  of  Saadi  ia  given  in  the  introduction  to  Harringtoa'a 
edition  of  his  worka  (a  translation  from  the  Persian  of  Dowlet  Shah) ; 
a  briefer  notice  in  D'Herbelot;  and  one  of  some  length  in  Von  Hammer's 
'  History  of  the  Elegant  Rhetoric  of  Persia '  (*  Geschichte  der  Schonen 
Redekiinste  Persiens.) 

SAAVEDRA,  MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES,  the  celebrated  author 
of  '  Don  Quixote,'  was  bom  at  Alcalii  de  Henares,  on  Sunday,  the  9th 
of  October  1547,  of  an  ancient  family  originally  from  Galicia,  which 
had  for  some  time  been  established  in  Castile.  His  grandfather,  Juan 
de  Cervantes,  was  corregidor  of  Ossuna.  His  mother  belonged  to  the 
illustrious  family  of  Barajas.  Very  Utile  is  known  of  the  early  life  of 
Cervantes,  except  that  he  received  his  first  education  at  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  gave  very  early  proofe  of  talent.  Having  attained  the 
proper  age,  Cervantes  repaired  to  Salamanca,  where  he  entered  himself 
as  a  btudent  at  the  university,  and  remained  two  years.  He  then  went 
to  Madrid,  where  his  parents  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  Juan 
Lopez  de  Hoyos,  a  learned  theologian,  who  filled  the  chair  of  belles- 
lettres  in  that  city.  Under  him.  Cervantes  seems  to  have  made 
considerable  progre«>s.  He  himself  informs  us  ('Viage  al  Pamaso,* 
p.  54)  that  he  composed  several  romances  or  ballads,  bodides  a  pastoral 
called  'Filena;'  and  when,  in  1569,  his  master  published  a  collection 
of  poems  on  the  death  of  Isabella  of  ValolB,  wife  of  Philip  II.,  there 
appeared,  among  the  rest,  two  poetical  compositions  by  Cervantes, 
whom  he  calls  **  our  dear  and  beloved  pupiL" 

In  1568  Cervantes  entered  the  household  of  Cardinal  Aquaviva, 
then  at  Madrid,  and  accompanied  that  prelate  on  his  return  to  Rome. 
He  remained  with  him  one  jear,  after  which  be  entered.tLe  army,  and 
served  as  a  volunteer  under  Mai'co  Antonio  Colonna,  the  commander 
of  the  papal  forces  against  the  Turks.  He  greatly  distingulBhed 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Lepento  (October  7,  1571).  Though  suffering 
at  the  time  from  intermittent  fever,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
combat,  and  received  three  arquebuae  wounds,  two  in  the  breast,  and 
one  in  his  left  hand,  which  maimed  him  for  life.  He  continued  to 
serve  under  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and  his  successor  in  command,  the 
Marquis  of  Santa  Cms,  until  1575,  when  he  revisited  his  native  country, 
and  spent  some  time  at  Madrid  among  his  friends  and  relations. 
Having  early  in  1576  obtained  a  command  in  a  regiment  about  to  be 
tent  to  the  Low  Countries,  Cervantes  embarked  with  bis  elder  brother 
Rodrigo,  also  a  soldier,  on  board  the  Spanish  galley  £1  sol  (the  sun). 
Ou  the  26th  of  September  however,  the  galley  was  suddenly  surrounded 
by  an  Algerine  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Amaut  Mami,  who, 
after  .a  most  obstinate  defence,  boarded  and  took  it,  and  carried  his 
prize  into  Algiers.  The  crew  and  passengers  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Cervantes,  who  had  fought  with  desperation  ou  the  boarding  of  the 
galley,  was  reserved  by  Mami  for  himself. 

The  numerous  interesting  details  which  Cervantes  has  given  us  in 
his  novel  *  £1  Cautivo'  (the  captive),  and  which  have  also  come  down 
to  us  from  undoubted  and  impartied  sources,  display  so  much  gallantry 
and  msgnanimity  on  his  part,  that  they  cannot  be  read  without  calling 
forth  our  admiration.  After  many  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
regain  his  liberty,  by  which  he  ran  great  risk  of  losing  his  life,  Cervantes 
was  redeemed  in  1580  by  the  Fathers  of  Mercy,  established  for  that 
purpose  at  Algiers,  who  paid  to  Hassan  Aga,  then  his  master,  the 
enormous  sum  of  500  gold  ducats,  which  hi^L  been  raised  among  his 
friends  and  relatives.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Cervantes, 
being  destitute  of  all  resources,  again  resumed  the  military  profession, 
and  served  in  three  successive  expeditions  against  the  Azores.  It  was 
not  till  his  return  to  Spain  in  1584  that  he  appeared  as  an  author, 
having  soon  after  published  his  '  Galatea,*  a  pastoral  romance  in  prose 
and  verse,  in  imitation  of  'La  Diana'  of  Montemayor— a  species  of 
composition  much  in  fashion  at  that  time.  In  this  romance  Cervantes 
personified  himself,  as  well  as  the  lady  of  his  love,  Do&a  Catalina 
Palacios  y  Salazar,  whom  he  married  in  the  same  year  (1584)  under 
the  names  of  Elicio  and  Galatea.  He  next  devoted  all  bis  attention 
to  the  composition  of  dramas,  of  which  he  wrote  upwards  of  thirty, 
and  which,  he  informs  us,  were  all  acted  with  considerable  applause. 
These  are  however  all  lost  with  the  exception  of  two,  *  El  Trato  de 
Argel  *  (*  Algerine  Dealing '),  and  *  La  Numancia.'  But  notwithstanding 
his  theatrical  success,  Cervantes  must  have  been  in  bad  circumstances, 
since  in  1588  we  hear  of  him  at  Seville,  where  he  filled  the  office  of 
assistant-purveyor  to  the  Indian  fieets.  That  he  was  not  content  with 
his  situation,  and  that  it  was  an  im^ignificant  onei,  would  appear  from 
the  fact  of  his  having  shortly  afterwards,  in  1590,  made  an  application 
to  be  employed  in  the  New  World.  At  length,  the  purvey orship 
having  been  abolished,  and  his  office  suppressed  in  1596,  Cervantes 
earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by  becoming  agent  to  various  municipalities, 
corporations,  and  wealthy  individuals.  We  have  few  traces  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  exercised  his  pen  during  this  interval,  and  with  the 
exception  of  two  burlesque  sonnets  ('  estrsmbotes'),  one  of  which  was 
intended  to  ridicule  the  ostentatious  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Medina 
at  Cadiz,  after  this  town  had  been  plundered  and  abandoned  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  we  hear  of  no  other  productions  of  his  genius.  It  is 
probable  however  that  during  his  stay  at  Seville  he  wrote  some,  if  not 
all,  of  his  '  Novelas  BxemplMea,'  which  he  subsequently  published. 

From  1598,  when  he  left  Seville,  to  1602,  when  we  hear  of  him  at 
Valladolid,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  Li^tory  of  this  gnat  man,  which  ail 
the  diligence  of  his  biographers  had  hitherto  failed  in  filling  np,  it  not 


being  known  where  he  resided  or  what  pursuit  he  was  engaged  in. 
Some  indeed  are  willing  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  supposing  him  to 
have  been  engaged  as  tithe-collector  in  La  Mancha,  and  tbey  add,  that 
whilst  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office  he  was  put  in  prison  by  the 
alcalde  of  Argamasilla,  a  small  town  of  that  province,  and  that  he 
thus  wrote  the  first  part  of  his  'Don  Quixote '  in  confinement.  The 
accuracy  with  which  the  country  of  La  Mancha  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants  are  described  in  that  work,  is  certainly 
in  favour  of  the  conjecture  that  he  resided  some  time  there ;  but 
Navarette  ('  Vida  de  Cervantee,'  p.  95)  has  shown  that  the  report  of 
his  impzisonment  rests  on  no  other  foundation  than  vague  tradition. 
However  thia  may  be,  Cervantes  was  at  Valladolid  in  160^  Three 
years  after  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  '  Don  Quixote,'  which  he 
dedicated  to  Don  Alonso  Lopez  de  Zui&ga  y  Sotomayor,  seventh  duke 
of  Bejar.  Though  the  work  exdted  no  great  attention  at  first,  it  sud- 
denly came  into  vogue,  and  was  eagerly  read  by  all  classes  of  society. 
No  less  than  four  eddtions  of  it  were  printed  in  various  parts  of  the 
Peninsula  within  the  first  year  after  its  appearance  (1605) ;  two  at 
Madrid,  one  at  Valencia,  and  another  at  lisbon.  Its  &me  spread 
rapidly  to  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  But  notwithstanding  this 
enthusiastic  reception  of  his  work,  Cervantes  continued  poor,  and  he 
was  accordingly  engaged  by  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  the  minister  of  Philip 
IIL,  to  write  an  account  of  the  festivities,  bullfights,  religious  ceremo- 
nies, and  so  forth,  with  which  Lord  Howard,  ambassador  of  James  L, 
was  received  at  Valladolid  in  1605.  On  the  return  of  the  court  to 
Madrid  in  1606,  Cervantes  followed  it,  and  he  continued  to  inhabit 
thst  city  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1606  he  brought  out  a  correct 
edition  of  the  first  part  of  *Don  Quixote^'  and  in  1618  his  'Kovelas 
Exemplares*  (Exemplary  Tales),  twelve  in  number,  by  which  his 
literary  reputation  was  greatly  increased.  In  1614  he  published  his 
'  Viage  al  Pamaso '  (Journey  to  Parnassus),  a  work' which  cannot  pro- 
perly be  ranked  in  any  particular  class  of  literature,  but  which,  next 
to  '  Don  Quixote,'  is  the  most  exquisite  production  of  its  immortal 
author.  This  work  however  being  intended  as  a  satire  upon  the  bad 
poets  of  his  time,  some  took  offence  at  it,  and  became  Cervantes' 
bitterest  enemies.  One,  among  others,  published  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Alonso  Fernandez  de  Avellaneda,  a  continuation  of  *Don 
Quixote,*  full  of  invective  and  abuse  (Tarragona,  161 4).  This  probably 
hastened  the  publication  of  the  second  part,  which  was  sent  to  press 
early  in  1615,  with  a  dedication  to  his  patron  the  Conde  de  Lermoe. 
His  other  works  are  a  collection  of  comedies  and  '  entremeses '  (inter- 
ludes) written  in  the  fashion  of  the  new  school  introduced  by  Lope  de 
Vega,  but  which  were  never  acted  ('Mad.,  4to,  1615);  and  a  novd 
entitled  'Persiles  y  Sigismunda,'  composed  in  a  style  very  different 
from  that  of  his  other  works,  and  certainly  the  least  successful  of  all 
his  productions.    (Madrid  and  Barcelona,  1617.) 

Cervantes  died  at  Madrid  on  the  same  day  as  his  great  contemporary 
Shakespere,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1616,  being  then  in  his  sixty-ninth 
year.  He  was  buried  without  the  leant  pomp  in  the  convent  of  the 
nuns  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Calle  del  Humilladero,  where  his  daughter 
Dofia  Isabel  had  four  years  before  taken  the  veil.  But  the  nuns 
having  removed  to  another  convent  in  the  Calle  de  Cantaranas,  the 
old  one  was  pulled  down,  and  the  remains  of  Cervantes  were  lost. 
Within  the  last  few  years  however  two  monuments  have  been  erected 
in  Madrid  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man  :  one,  in  the  Plaza  de  las 
Cortes,  consisting  of  a  beautiful  bronze  statue  upon  a  square  pedestal 
of  granite,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  bas-reliefs  representing  subjects 
taken  from  *  Don  Quixote;'  the  other  is  his  bust  in  white  marble  over 
the  door  of  the  house  in  the  CaUe  de  Fraeoos,  where  he  lived  and 
died. 

His  works  have  been  too  often  analysed  to  render  it  neoessaiy  here 
to  dwell  upon  their  merits.  His  first  publication,  '  Galatea,'  is  beauti- 
ful in  its  spirit,  interesting  and  pleasing  in  its  details,  but  not  original; 
as  a  work,  it  is  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  other  pastorals  written 
before  his  time.  Cervantee  had  imagination  and  invention ;  he  always 
wrote  with  purity,  frequently  with  elegance;  but  he  was  not  a 
poet :  he  wanted  that  severe  taste,  that  power  of  concentration  and 
perfect  ear  for  harmony  which  form  poetry.  His  plays  therefore  are, 
generally  speaking,  bad.  But  his  master-work,  *Don  Quixote,'  ia 
perfect  in  all  its  parts.  The  conception  is  admirable  and  the  author 
shows  in  every  page  a  highly  philosophic  mind,  the  noblest  sentiments 
expressed  wiih  inimitable  simplicity,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart  Of  his  '  Novelas,'  or  '  Tales,'  it  may  be  asid  that 
they  are  not  only  interesting  and  amusing,  but  perfectly  moral. 
The  'Voyage  to  Parnassus'  is  in  many  respects  a  master-piece  of  art, 
and  the  weapon  of  satire  is  handled  dexterously,  but  without  ill 
nature. 

The  Life  of  Cervantes  has  been  written  at  great  length  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  Spanish  authors :  Father  Sarmiento,  Mayans,  Los 
Rios,  Fernandez,  and  Navarette.  The  last  has  spared  no  trouble  in 
investigating  the  most  minute  incidents  of  the  life  of  Cervantes,  and 
has  produced  a  work  which,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  many  original 
documents,  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  The  editions  of  '  Don  Quixote,' 
published  in  and  out  of  Spain  since  the  death  of  the  author,  have 
been  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  give  anythiug 
like  a  correct  list  of  them.  We  shall  therefore  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  best : — Madrid,  4  vols.  4to,  1780,  with  engravings  on  oopper;  Lon- 
don, by  Bowie,  6  vols.  4to,  1781 ;  Madrid,  by  Pellicer,  6  vols.  8vo,  1797; 
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Madrid,  by  the  Royal  Actdemy  of  HiBtoir,  5  vols.  870,  1819;  and 
tha  edition,  with  a  full  commentary  ana  critical  notes  by  the  late 
Dun  Diego  Clemenoin.  Ab  to  tronslationa,  it  is  well  knowh  that 
wtthin  a  few  years  after  the  publication  of  'Don  Quixote/  it  was 
rendered  into  lUmost  every  European  language,  and  that  no  nation  on 
t  he  Continent  has  so  fully  appreciated  its  standard  merits  as  our  own, 
f  inoe  we  possess  no  less  than  eight  different  English  Torsions,  besides 
t«¥eral  other  works  more  or  less  relatiog  to  it  Thomas  Skelton  was 
the  first  who  translated  it,  London,  2  vok.  4to,  1620.  Edmund  Gayton 
next  published  his  'Pleasant  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote,'  London,  foL, 
165i.  J.  Philips  was  the  next  who  translated  it»  London  foL,  1687. 
Motteux  (Peter),  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  publidied  also  a  version, 
London,  4  yoIs.  12mo,  1712.  Osell  (John),  London,  4  vols.  12mo,  1725. 
Thomas  lyUrfey,  London,  2  yoIs.  8vo,  1729.  Jarvis  (Charles),  London, 
2  YolsL  4to,  1742.  Smollett,  London,  2  yoIb.  4to,  1725.  Wilmot, 
London,  2  voI&  8vo,  1755.  By  far  the  best  translation,  as  coming 
closer  to  the  original  than  any  other,  is  that  of  Jarris,  which  has  often 
been  reprinted. 

In  the  jear  1848  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro  published  at  Cadis  a  small 
work  ot  less  than  fifty  pi^es  of  large  type,  professing  to  be  '  £1  Bus- 
capid,'  or  <  The  Squib,  a  dialogue  written  by  Cervantes  in  defence  of 
'Don  Quixote,'  and  of  which  Sefior  de  Castro  declared  that  he  had 
purchased  a  manuscript  copy  in  the  precediog  year  at  the  sale  of  the 
library  of  an  advocate  named  Don  Pascual  de  Gdndara.  A  book  with 
the  name  of  Cervantes  was  sure  to  attract  attention,  and  the '  Buscapi^ ' 
was  soon  translated  into  French,  Italian,  Portuguese,  German,  and 
English — ^in  our  own  language  twice,  once  by  '  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge,' and  once  by  Thomasina  Ross.  The  authenticity  of  the  dis- 
covery was  however  doubted  from  the  first,  both  in  Spain  and  in  other 
countries,  and  Mr.  Tioknor,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  '  History  of 
Spanish  Literature,'  gives  a  long  list  of  reasons  for  drawing  it  in  ques- 
tion, concluding  thus — "If  Don  Adol/o  wrote  it^  he  has  probably 
always  intended  in  due  time  to  claim  it  as  his  own ;  if  he  did  not  write 
it,  then  he  has  I  think  been  deceived  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
manuscript^  which  he  purchased  under  circumstances  which  made  him 
believe  it  to  be  what  it  is  not"  To  some  of  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Ticknor,  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro  has  published  an  elaborate  reply  in  the 
appendix  to  an  illustrated  edition  of  '  Don  Quixote,'  issued  at  Madrid 
in  1850,  but  he  gives  no  direct  reply  to  the  passage  we  have  quoted, 
and  this,  with  other  droumstanoes,  induces  us  to  believe  the  '  Bos- 
capi^ '  of  Cexiuntes  on  a  par  in  authenticity  with  the  *  Vortigem '  of 
Shakspere  or  the  '  Moredun '  of  Walter  Scott 

*SAAyia)RA,  ANQEL  DE,  DUKE  DE  RIVAS,  a  Spanish  poet, 
painter,  soldier,  and  statesman,  of  considerable  eminence  in  all  four 
capacities,  was  bom  at  Cordova  on  the  10th  of  March  1791,  the 
second  son  of  the  then  Duke  de  Rivas.  He  reoeived  his  early  educa- 
tion chiefly  from  Firenoh  emigrants,  and  was  in  his  youth  distinguisbed 
for  his  vivacious  manners  and  his  passion  for  drawing.  He  was  after- 
wards sent  to  the  Royal  Seminary  for  nobles  at  Madrid,  and  thence 
transferred  to  the  military  service,  having  been  already  entered  at  the 
age  of  seyen  as  a  captain  of  cavalry.  He  had  lost  his  father  in  1802 ; 
and  in  1806,  when  he  was  about  to  be  sent  on  foreign  service  under 
the  Marquis  de  Romana,  whose  adventiues  in  Denmark  form  an 
interesting  episode  in  the  early  history  of  the  Peninsular  war,  his 
mother  interposed  and  procured  his  exchange  into  the  regiment  of 
body  guards  of  the  king,  in  which  his  elder  brother  the  then  Duke  de 
Rivas  was  one  of  the  officers.  The  two  brothers  were  on  guard  at 
the  Escurial,  when  after  the  great  outbreak  of  the  2nd  of  May  1809 
General  F^rere,  who  commanded  a  body  of  French  troops  in  oocupation 
of  the  palace,  called  together  the  Spanish  guards  and  informed  them 
that  Murat  desired  the  assistance  of  a  squadron  of  their  number  to 
inarch  with  the  French  to  suppress  an  insurreotion  in  Segovia.  Angel 
de  Saavedra,  then  a  youth  of  eighteen,  burst  out  with  an  indignant 
refusal,  whicJi  was  foUowed  by  the  other  officers ;  the  French  proposal 
was  rejected,  and  shortly  after  the  guards  were  ordered  to  march  to 
Madrid.  Rumours  were  rife  of  their  intended  massacre;  many  of 
them  broke  up  and  dispersed,  and  SaaVedra  and  his  brother  set  out  in 
disguise  to  make  their  way  to  Saragossa  and  join  the  army  of  Palafox. 
In  this  they  fsiled  after  going  through  many  dangers,  but  they  suc- 
ceeded in  joining  the  Marquis  de  Palacios,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  war 
were  actively  employe^.  Saavedra  shared  in  the  battles  of  Rioseoo, 
Tudela,  Ud^  Ciudad  Real,  and  Talavera.  At  a  skirmish  at  Anti- 
gola,  on  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Oca&a,  he  vres  left  for  dead  in 
the  field  with  eleven  wounds,  was  found  at  midnight  by  a  soldier  in 
search  of  spoil,  who  carried  the  news  to  the  Duke  de  Rivas,  and  on  the 
next  day,  when  the  Spaniards  lost  the  battle  of  Oca&a,  Angel  de  Saa- 
vedra amidst  the  crowds  of  fugitiyes  was  abandoned  in  a  cart  by  all 
but  two  brotiier  office^^  who  at  last  brought  him  to  a  place  of  safety, 
where  finally,  after  receiving  extreme  unction,  he  recovered.  Later  in 
the  war  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  under  Sebastiani.  At 
its  close  he  retired  from  the  service  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Seville. 

In  the  year  1813  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  in  a 
Tolume  of  'Ensayos  Porticos'  ('Poetical  Essays'),  which  met  with 
sufficient  favour  to  call  for  a  second  edition  in  two  volumes  in  1820-21. 
He  also  in  the  years  1815  and  1816  produced  some  tragedies  which 
were  acted  with  moderate  applause.  The  character  of  all  these  pro- 
ductions was  that  of  classicslity  and  stiffness,  and  the  author*s  models 
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were  evidently  French.  A  tragedy  entitled  '  Lanusay'  on  the  fate  of 
the  Justisa  of  Aragon,  executed  by  order  of  Philip  IL,  had  mora 
interest  than  its  predecessors  from  its  poUtioal  tendency.  Saavedra 
joined  with  enthusiasm  in  the  Spanish  constitntional  movement  of 
1820,  and  'Lanuza'  was  acted  at  Seville  with  much  applaose  befora 
the  suppression  of  the  constitution  by  tiie  seoond  FVenui  invasion  of 
Spahi.  Its  author  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  Cortes  for  his  native  city 
of  Cordova.  On  tha  downfall  of  the  constitution  ha  took  refuge  in 
London,  where  he  commenced  an  epic  poem  on  the  dasslc  model, 
entitled  'Florinda; '  but  he  soon  found  that  the  dimate  of  England 
was  too  severe  for  his  health.  He  removed  to  Italy,  but  was 
refused  permission  to  continue  there  by  the  Tuscan  and  Roman 
governments,  and  then  withdrew  to  Malta,  where  fortunately  for  him 
the  English  flsg  was  flying  over  a  climate  like  that  of  Spain.  In 
Malta  he  remamed  for  about  five  years,  from  1825  to  1830,  and  while 
his  political  principles  wera  confirmed  his  literary  principles  under- 
went a  thorough  transformation.  An  intimacy  with  Mr.  Hookham 
Frere,  who,  as  deeply  acquainted  with  Spanish  literature,  was  glad  to 
oonvei-se  with  a  literary  Spaniard,  led  Saavedra  to  study  the  &iglish 
language,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger,  and  he  read, 
under  Frere*s  advice,  the  best  works  of  English  authors,  in  particular 
of  ShAkspere,  Byron,  and  Walter  Scott.  The  result  was  an  ardent 
enthusiasm  for  English  literature,  and  a  determination  to  transplant 
if  possible  some  of  the  beauties  he  admired  to  the  soil  of  Spain.  He 
commenced  the  poem  of  'El  Moro  Expoaito,'  or  'The  Moorish 
Foundling,'  the  ground-work  of  which  is  the  old  Spanish  legend  of 
Mudarra  and  the  Infants  of  Lara,  but  the  execution  of  which  is 
intended  to  emulate  some  of  his  English  models.  This  was  completed 
during  Saavedra's  residence  in  France,  to  which  country  he  removed 
in  1830,  and  where  he  earned  his  support  by  opening  a  drawing- 
school,  and  by  labour  as  an  artist^  several  portraits  from  his  hand 
being  noticed  with  approbation  by  the  critics,  in  the  exhibitions  of 
modem  artists  at  the  Louvre.  The  hopes  with  which  he  had  removed 
to  Franoe  were  not  gratified  till  January  1884,  when  ha  was  permitted 
to  return  to  SpaixL 

Soon  after  his  restoration  to  his  native  country,  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  without  issue  transferred  to  him  the  title  and  estates  of 
the  Duke  de  Rivas.  On  the  estaWshment  of  the  Athenaum  of 
Madrid,  which  may  be  called  the  university  of  that  capital,  he  was 
almost  unanimously  chosen  its  president^  and  he  was  named  by  the 
crown  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  His  career  as  a  states- 
man was  as  usual  in  that  country  stormy  and  dangerous.  As  a  member 
of  the  Isturiz  ministry  he  proposed  in  1886  a  new  plan  of  public 
education,  and  a  few  months  after,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  disgraceful 
revolution^  of  La  Ghnnja,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  was 
concealed  in  the  house  of  the  English  ambassador  for  twenty-two  daySi 
He  escaped  to  Lisbon  in  disguise,  and  afterwards  in  an  EogUh  steamer 
to  Qibraltar,  where  he  found  in  the  governor.  General  Woodford,  one 
of  his  old  Maltese  friends.  Tl^e  storm  subsided  almost  as  rapidly  as 
it  had  risen,  and  in  about  a  twelvemonth,  having  given  his  adhesion 
to  the  new  constitution  of  1887,  he  was  not  only  permitted  to  return 
to  Spain  and  put  in  possession  of  his  estates,  but  chosen  by  various 
constituencies,  and  among  others  by  Cadiz»  to  represent  them  in  the 
Cortes.  His  subsequent  history  has  been  less  marked  by  vicissituda 
He  has  been  a  member  of  several  administrations,  and  was  for  some 
years  Spanish  ambassador  to  Naples^  where  he  wrote  a  history  of 
Masaniello's  insurrection.  The  last  mention  of  him  that  has  appeared 
in  the  English  newspapers  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  attending  the 
funeral  of  Quintana  [Quottana]  in  March  1857.  He  still  gives  his 
leisure  to  poetry  and  the  arts,  and  some  years  ago  presented  four 
paintings  executed  by  himself  to  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville. 

It  is  Agreed  on  by  all  the  Spanish  critics,  that  the  writings  of 
Saavedra  have  been  of  much  higher  value  since  his  literary  conversion 
than  they  were  before.  His  principal  poem  is  the  '  Moorish  Foundlings' 
which  was  some  twenty  years  ago  iu  the  enjoyment  of  a  high  repu- 
tation, which  has  now  lost  some  of  its  lustre.  Its  merit  perhaps 
oonsisted  more  in  the  novelty  of  its  style  and  manner  to  Spanish 
readers^  than  in  any  sterling  vigour  or  spirit  of  the  author's  own. 
His  tragedy  of  '  Don  Alvaro/  which  was  produced  shortly  after  his 
return  from  his  ten  years'  exile,  is  decidedly  the  most  forcible  of  his 
dramas,  and  is  like  the  '  Foundling,'  remarkable  for  its  innovations  on 
the  established  forms.  Among  £as  shorter  poems,  'El  Desterrado' 
('  The  Exile'),  which  was  printed  in  the  '  Odos,'  a  Spanish  magazine 
published  in  London  during  the  author  s  residence  in  England,  and 
an  address,  'Al  Faro  de  MalU'  ('To  the  Maltese  Lighthouse'),  ara 
the  most  successful 

SABATrNI,  FRANCISCO,  a  Spanish  architect,  was  bom  at  Palermo 
in  1722.  Having  completed  his  studies  in  literature  and  mathematics 
in  his  native  city,  he  made  choice  of  architecture  as  a  profession,  and 
visited  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  it.  On  leaving 
Rome  for  Naples,  he  was  employed  as  the  second  overseer  of  the  works 
at  the  palace  of  Caserta,  under  his  father-in-law  Luigi  Vanvitelli,  the 
architect  of  that  immense  edifice.  While  thus  employed,  the  king 
bestowed  upon  him  a  commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  artillery,  and 
ohai^d  him  with  the  erection  of  the  cavalry  barracks  near  the  Ponte 
della  Maddalena,  and  the  arsenal  armoury.  When,  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  the  king  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Spain  as 
Charles  IIL  in  1759,  Sabatini  settled  at  Madrid,  whero^  besides  being 
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tfit#116ivel^  etfaploydd  fai  his  t>roft88ion,  he  rose  to  considerable  xnilitafy 
ibiikf  being  made  lleutetiant-gefieral  in  1790,  afld  inspector-general  of 
^gineerij  in  1792,  and  had  tarious  appointmenta  and  distinctioni  con- 
ferred npon  bitn.  He  niade  some  additioila  and  alteratioiiij  At  th6 
royal  pafetee  of  Madrid,  and  also  at  those  of  Aranjuez  and  the  Pardo. 
Atnong  ills  chief  works  in  the  capital  are  the  Aduana,  or  custom- 
house; the  gate  of  AlcaU  (a  magnificent  facade,  tvith  three  lofty 
Atcfaea  and  iifo  other  entrances,  making  in  alf  five  openings  through 
bbth  fronts),  and  thit  of  San  "titicente :  and  the  royal  porcelain 
Manufactory  at  Buen  li^tiro.  tU  hlso  dcfsigned  the  mausoleum  of 
i^etdinand  vL  In  the  church  of  de  hH  Salesas,  the  chapel  in  honour  of 
"Peiktox  in  the  cathedral  of  Osma,  the  grand  altar  ih  that  of  Segovia, 
And  vtttiotis  other  structufes,  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  including 
(he  arsenal  At  Caracas,  and  other  v^orks  in  Spanish  America.  He  died 
at  Madrid  on  the  19th  of  December  1708,  with  the  reputation  of 
gi^at  6klll  and  judgment  In  his  profession,  and  of  an  unusually  correct 
taste. 

SABELLIUS,  an  African  bishop  or  pre&byter,  from  whose  teaching 
originated  the  heretical  Christian  sect  of  the  Sabellians.  Of  Sabelliua 
himself  little  is  known.  He  appears  to  have' been  a  Libyan,  and 
^heodoret  says  he  ^ia  a  native  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis.  From  the 
eircutn'stance  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  the  gre&t  opponent  of  Sabel- 
liahiim,  speaking  of  the  heresy  as  originating  in  the  Pentapolitan 
Ptolemais,  it  lA  supposed  that  Sabellius  resided  in  that  town.  He 
seems  to  have  first  put  forth  his  peculiar  doctrines  about  the  middle 
of  the  8td  century.  The  inteirventioii  of  Dionysius,  who  had  been 
Appealed  to  both  by  the  Sabellians  ahd  their  opponents,  is  placed  by 
Tillemont  in  257|  but  by  some  other  historians  a  few  years  later. 
\Vhether  Sabellius  himself  ^as  then  living  is  not  known :  Dionysius 
does  not  at  any  rate  appear  to  have  engaged  in  controversy  with  him 
|)er8onally,  but  "^ith  the  bishops  who  had  adopted  his  views.  The 
doctrines  of  Sabellius  caused  great  excitement  among  the  Christians 
Of  the  Pentapolis,  and  quickly  found  numerous  adherents.  The  Sabel- 
lians held  that  there  was  only  olie  person  in  the  Godhead,  namely,  the 
Father;  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  that  there  resided  in  him  a 
certain  energy  proceeding  frotn  Gfod,  or  a  portion  of  the  divine  nature; 
and  they  likewise  deemed  the  Holy  Spirit  merely  a  divine  energy,  or 
an  emanation  proceeding  from  God.  They  illustrated  their  doctrines 
by  comparing  God  to  tlie  sun,  tlie  Word  to  its  illuminating  power,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  its  wafmibg  energy.  They  were  successfully  opposed 
by  DionvBiiis  Of  Alexandria,  but  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  an 
important  sect.  (Lardner,  Credihilily  and  HUtoiy  of  Bereiict;  Tille- 
mont, M6moirei  ;  l^ertnder,  Kirckengesckichte  ;  Mosheim,  Ecc.  UUt.) 

♦SABINE,  MAJOR-GEK.  EDWARD.    [See  vol.  vi.,  col.  1021.1 

SABINIA'NUS  of  Tolterra  was  elected  Bishop  of  Rome  after  the 
death  of  Gregory  I.,  or  the  Great,  a.d.  604.  He  bad  been  employed 
on  a  mission  to  the  cotlrt  of  Phocas,  the  usurper  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
He  is  said  to  hate  shoien  himself  avaricious  and  fond  of  hoarding,  and 
to  have  thereby  incurred  the  popiilaf  hatred.  If  such  was  the  case, 
he  was  tety  different  from  his  pi^decesftor,  who  was  tery  generous 
towai-ds  the  poor.  Sdbinianus  died  in  about  eighteen  months  after  his 
fel^tion,  in  606 ;  atid  wks  succeeded,  after  a  vacancy  of  nearly  one 
yeAr,  by  Bonifkce  111.,  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  who  was  acknowledged 
by  the  imperial  court  of  Coiistantinople  as  primatd  of  the  whole 
Church. 

SABrNUS,  AULUlS,  a  Rom  ah  pofet,  was  a  contemporary  and  friend 
Of  Ovid,  whom  he  followed  and  imitated  in  that  species  of  poetry  of 
which  Ovid  has  left  specimens  in  his  '  Heroides.'  All  we  know  of  him 
is  that  he  died  at  an  early  age,  and  ihiit  he  wrote  a  series  of  ^^Spistles' 
(Heroides),  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  heroes  to  heroines,  and  to  be 
the  answers  to  those  epistles  i^hich  Ovid  has  addressed  to  the  heroes 
Iti  the  name  of  the  heroines.  The  Heroides  of  Sabinus,  according  to 
Ovid  ('Amor.,'  ii.,  18,  27,  &a),  ^ere— Ulysses  to  Penelope,  Hippolytus 
to  Phaedra,  itneas  to  Elissa,  Demophoon  to  Phyllis,  Jason  to  Hy  psipyle, 
and  Phaon  to  Sappho.     (Comp.  Ovid,  'Ex  Pont,*  Iv.  16,  13.) 

There  are  extant  olily  three  Heroides,  Ulysses  to  Penelope,  Demo- 
phoon to  Phyllis,  and  Paris  to  Oenone,  which  are  generally  ascribed  to 
Sabiniis.  It  has  been  doubted,  ly  G.  Yossius  and  others,  whether 
these  poems  really  belonfe;  to  Saliuua ;  but  J.  Ch.  Jahn  (*  De  Publ. 
Ovid.  Nason.  et  A.  Sabini  Epistolis  Dissert,'  pars,  i,  Lipa,  1826),  and 
nearly  all  modem  editors  of  Ovid,  have  maintained  that  they  belong 
to  Sabinus;  Glilaer  hoWevet  (*  Der  Dieter  Sabinus '  in  the  *  Rheinisches 
Museum'  for  1842)  is  of  opinion  that  they  belong  to  a  much  later 
writer.  They  are  in  eveiy  respect  inferiot  to  the  poems  of  Ovid ; 
the  style  iS  deflcieiit  in  animation,  and  the  poet's  imaghiation  seems 
to  have  been  very  limited. 

The  poems  attributed  to  Sabinus  are  generally  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Woirks  Of  Ovid,  and  also  in  the  separate  editions  of  the  Heroides 
of  Ovid.  (See  Ovidii  et  Auli  Sabini  Epistolas,  cum  annotat,  &c.,'  by 
Vitus  Loers,  gvo,  Coloniae,  1829-30.)  This  edition  is  preceded  by  a 
TSluablb  introduction  on  the  poems  of  Ovid  and  Sabinus. 

Sabinus,  CJELIUS,  M.,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  the  successor  of 
Cassius  Longinus.  He  was  made  Consul  Designatus  by  Otho  (Tacit, 
*Hist,'  i  77);  and  his  consulship  belongs  to  the  year  a.d.  69,  in  which 
Otho  died  and  Vitellius  became  emperor.  He  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
time  of  Vespasian.  He  wrote  a  work,  *  Ad  Edictum  ^^dflium  Curulium,' 
^hibh  is  cited  by  other  jurists  (Gains,  'Dig.'  20,  tit  1,  s.  20) ;  btit  there 
is  no  excerpt  from  Ciehus  Sabinus  in  the  *  Digcs^t.*    He  also  wrote  on 


other  fitibjects  (*Dig.'  85,  tit  1,  s.  72,  §  T).  The  exttact  in  QeHius 
(vii.  4,  'Plleatos  servos,'  &a,)  is  probably  from  the  treatise  *Ad 
Edictum  ;'  for  Qellius  in  another  passage  (ir.  2)  speaks  of  Sabinus  as 
the  author  of  such  a  treatise,  though  he  calls  him  in  this  passage, 
ikccording  to  some  manuscripts,  Crocilius.  He  is  often  cited  in  the 
' Digest'  simply  by  the  name  of  Sabinus  or  Cslius  (<  Dig.'  20,  tit  1,  a. 
14, 17,  65).  Caelius  Sabinus  is  cited  by  Gains  in  his  'Institutiones' 
(Ui.  70,141). 

SABPN  us,  MASSU'RIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  a  pupil  of  Aleius  Capito, 
and  the  contemporary  of  Cocceius  Nerva.  He  lived  under  Tiberins ; 
but  he  did  not  die  in  that  reign,  as  is  generally  asserted,  if  the  passage 
of  Gains  (ii  218)  refers  to  Massurius  Sabinus,  of  which  indeed  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Massurius  Sabinus  gave  the  name  of  Sabiniani  to 
the  school  which  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  ProcUliani  He  was  near 
fifty  years  of  age  when  he  was  raised  to  the  equestrian  rank,  and  itas 
in  such  poor  curcumstancoa  that  he  was  mainly  supported  by  the  fees 
of  his  pupils.  (Pompon.,  *  Dig.*  i,  tit  2,  s.  2,  §  47.)  It  is  said  of  him 
by  Pomponius '' public^  primus  respondit"  ("he  was  the  flt-st  who 
gave  opinions  publicly").  Though  the  word  is  'respondit*  in  the 
common  editions  of  the  'Digest,' the  passage  is  quoted  thusby  Zimmern, 
"public6  primus  scripsit"  It  follows  however  f^om  what  Pom- 
poniuB  says,  that  with  Massurius  began  the  practice  of  giving  written 
opinions,  which  were  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  jurist  ('responsa 
signata*). 

The  reputation  of  Sabinus  is  shown  by  the  publicity  of  his  name, 
which  was  equivalent  to  the  title  of  a  great  lawyer  (Persiu^,  '^S' 
V.  90 ;  Arrian, '  Epictetus,'  iv.  3) ;  and  by  giving  his  name  to  the  school, 
of  which  his  master  Capito  was  considered  to  be  the  real  founder. 
This  is  evidence  of  the  greater  originality  and  more  enlarged  Views  of 
Sabinus.  His  great  work  was'Librt  HI.  Juris  Civilis,' from  which 
there  is  no  direct  excerpt  in  the  *  Digest/  though  there  are  yarious 
fragments  in  Gellius  (iv.  1;  y.  13,  &c.)  The  system  followed  in  this 
work  had  a  great  influence  on  subsequetit  writers.  Pomponius  wrote 
at  least  36  Libri  ad  Sabinum,  Paulus  47,  and  Ulpian  51.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  of  the  work  of  Sabinus  is  made  out  conjecturaUy 
by  J.  Gothofredus  from  the  labours  of  his  three  commentators. 
(Zimmern,  p.  813,  n.  7.) 

The  other  works  of  Sabinus  were — *  Commentlttil  do  Indigenis/ 
'Libri  Memorialium/  '  Fasti,'  books  of  'Responsa,'  a  Commentary  'Ad 
Edictum,'  and  'Libri  ad  Vitellium.' 

(Zimmern,  QachichU  des  Mm.  Privatrechts ;  Index  to  A.  Gellius,  ed. 
Gronov.,  1706 ;  Grotius,  VUce  JurucontuUorum.) 

SACCHETTI,  FRANCO.  This  eminent  contemporary  of  Boccaccio, 
who  was  distinguished,  like  him,  though  in  less  degree,  as  sn  Italian 
novelist,  was  one  of  the  earliest  cultivators  of  a  prose  style  in  the 
language.  The  precise  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  Bottari 
has  fixed  it  about  1335,  for  which  he  alleges  various  proofs  derived 
both  from  Franco's  own  writings  and  othei-  circumstances.  His  father 
was  Benci  di  Uguccione,  of  the  Sachetti  family,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable in  Florence.  He  lippears  to  have  received  an  education  of  a 
superior  kind,  and  to  have  been  well  versed  not  only  in  polite  literature, 
but  in  severer  studies ;  and  that  he  was  above  the  prejudices  of  his 
age  is  proved  by  one  Or  two  of  his  tales,  wherein  he  derides  the  pre- 
tended science  of  astrology,  and  inveighs  against  that  false  and  mistaken 
devotion  which  substitutes  superstitious  observances  for  genuine  piety. 
Literary  studies  however  were  to  him  rather  relaxations  from  more 
serious  duties  than  his  chief  occupation ;  for  he  was  actively  engaired 
in  public  life,  and  at  various  times  filled  msLUy  important  offices,  which 
were  conferred  on  him  by  hia  fello\v.  citizens.  From  what  he  says  in 
one  of  his  canzoUi,  it  appears  that  in  the  eiirlier  part  of  his  life  he 
visited  Sclavonia,  for  he  describes  the  rude  unpolished  habits  and 
manners  of  the  people,  and  his  eagerness  to  see  Florence  again.  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  he  was  engaged  there  in  commercial  afiTaits,  it 
being  then  the  custom  for  Florentine  and  other  Italian  merchants  to 
establish  themselves  in  foreign  countries.  In  1383  he  filled  the  office 
of  one  of  the  magistrates  Degli  Otto,  or  Council  of  Eight  at  Florence; 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  chosen,  much  against  his  inclination^ 
as  ambassador  from  the  republic  to  Genoa;  but  he  escaped  that  honour 
by  happening  at  the  same  time  to  be  elected  podesth,  or  chief  magis- 
trate, of  Bibbiena.  He  afterwards  held  the  same  office,  first  at  San 
Miniato,  and  in  1396  at  Faenza,  which  latter  he  accepted  merely 
bccause  its  emoluments  wete  of  consequence  to  him  Ih  his  then 
straitened  circumbtances. 

The  time  of  his  death  is  as  much  matter  of  tmcertdinty  as  that  of 
his  birth.  Crescimbeni  makes  him  live  till  after  1410,  While  BottaH 
conjectures  that  he  must  have  died  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  th^ 
century.  He  wSs  thrice  married  :  first  in  1354  to  Felicity  daughter 
of  Niccolo  Strozzi,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  and  bv  whom  he 
had  several  children;  secondly,  hi  1387;  and  lastly  ill  1896,  when, 
supposing  him  to  have  been  bom  in  1335,  he  was  in  his  sixty-first 
year,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  brought  forward  by  his  biographer 
for  assuming  that  he  could  not  have  been  bom  much  eiLrlier  than  th6 
date  he  asdigns ;  yet  In  itself  it  is  a  most  inconclusive  circumstance. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  several  children,  of  whom  only  Filippo  and 
Niccolo  survived  him.  The  latter,  who  was  gonfaloniere  at  Florence 
in  1419,  had  a  sOn  named  Franco,  a  person  of  some  literary  distinction 
amObg  his  contemporaries,  which  circumstance  has  led  several  writers 
to  coufoimd  the  grandfather  and  grandson,  or  rather  to  attribute  the 
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wofks  of  both  to  ifae  Fam6  individttal,  t^botii  they  describe  aa  an 
etninent  poet  and  bifitoriati,  and  writer  of  talea. 

Althoagh  bis  loiintiifi,  oanzobi,  capitoll,  and  otb^r  meiHettl  cotnpo- 
^tiofaa  obtaitied  for  bim  great  tepute  iIb  a  poet  attiong  bis  contempo- 
fades  afid  bis  countrymen,  it  is  chiedy  by  bis  <Kovell6 '  that  the  elder 
^rabeo  is  now  known  as  a  writer.  It  is  singular  boweyer  that 
although  the  '  Ifovelle '  bad  previously  been  quoted  as  atitborities  fbt 
the  language  in  the  dictionary  '  Delia  Crusca/  and  »pokCii  of  by  critics 
as  next,  both  in  style  and  merit,  to  those  of  Boccaccio,  they  existed 
only  in  mannacript  copies  lintil  1724,  when  they  first  issued  from  the 
tTtrtby  edited  by  Bottari.  The  Collection  originally  consisted  of  three 
hundred  t&les,  bnt  of  that  number  only  two  bund  red  and  fifty-five 
tiow  remain.  Tbey  do  not  sbow  much  invention,  nor  indeed  do  they 
correspond  to  their  title,  being  for  the  most  part  not  narratives,  but 
merely  short  anecdotes,  whose  matter  is  frequently  very  trivial,  owing 
to  which  their  interest  now  consists  almost  entirely  in  theif  relating 
to  historical  personages,  and  in  their  throwing  light  upon  many 
customs  and  other  obaoore  matters.  Some  of  them  have  been  appro- 
priated and  adapted  by  modern  writers;  Burger,  for  instance,  has 
taken  Sacchetti's  fourth  novella,  ahd  transformed  it  into  his  popular 
oomio  ballad  entitled  the  '  Emperor  and  Abbot,'  without  mentioning 
the  aource  of  it. 

Bottari  mentions  a  comio  poem  entitled  '  La  Battaglia  delle  Yecchie 
oollo  Fancialle,'  existing  in  manuscript  id  the  Qaddi  Library,  as 
attributed  to  Sacchetti,  merely  observing  that  he  had  never  been  able 
to  procure  a  sight  of  it.  This  production,  which  is  in  two  cantos,  and 
consists  altogether  of  only  one  hutidred  and  thirty  stanzas  in  lima  ottava, 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Bologna  in  1819,  and  dedicated  to 
Lord  Byron;  and  was  reprinted  in  the  'Scelta  di  Poemi  Qiocosi,' 
published  by  Bettoni  at  Milan,  1833.  Amati,  the  firsjb  editor,  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  written  about  1854,  and  it  may  be  allowed  to 
entitle  Sacchetti  to  the  honour  of  being  considered  the  father  of 
Italian  heroic-comic  poetry. 

SACCHETTI,  GIAMBaTTISTA,  was  bom  at  Turin,  where  he 
studied  architecture  under  Juvara,  who,  in  bis  last  illness,  recom- 
mended bim  as  his  successor  for  carrying  into  eleoution  the  designs 
fcr  the  new  palace  at  Madrid.  He  was  accordingly  summoned  to  that 
capital  by  Philip  Y.  in  1736.  The  original  design  by  Juvara  was  upon 
a  most  extraordinary  scale,  the  plan  forming  altogether  a  square  of 
1700  feet  to  the  side;  but  as  the  king  insisted  upon  the  new  edifice 
being  erected  on  the  precise  site  of  the  former  one  (destroyed  by  fife 
in  1734),  notwithstanding  all  remonstrances  and  advice  to  the  con- 
trary, both  on  the  part  of  the  architect  and  of  many  other  individuals, 
Juvura's  design  was  laid  aside  altogether,  atd  bis  Successor  had  to 
prepare  an  entirely  new  one,  in  which  the  plan  was  greatly  curtailed, 
being  reduced  to  a  square  of  470  feet,  flveh  thus  abridged,  the 
present  edifice  (begun  in  April,  1 737)  is  a  vast  pile,  and  one  of  unusual 
lortiness;  for,  owing  to  the  great  declivity  of  the  ground,  the  height 
in  some  parts  is  about  150  feet,  and,  including  those  in  the  substruc- 
ture and  basement,  there  are  no  fewer  than  nine  different  floors.  But 
so  many  different  ranges  of  windows  do  not  contribute  to  grimdeur; 
on  the  contrary,  they  occasion  a  certain  character  of  littleness,  and 

5iTe  the  whole  tbe  appearance  of  being  too  much  out  up  and  crowded. 
*his  important  work  occupied  Sacchetti  so  much  as  to  leave  him 
little  leisure  for  anything  else  of  importance,  except  completing  the 
facade  of  the  palace  of  St.  lldefonso  as  designed  by  Juvara.  He 
^as  also  director  of  the  public  school  of  architecture  at  Madrid ;  and 
on  the  Academy  of  St.  Ferdinand  being  established,  1752,  be  was 
complimented  with  tbe  honorary  title  of  director  in  it,  being  excused, 
on  account  of  bis  other  avocations,  from  attending  to  its  duties.  Ill 
health  at  length  compelled  him  to  resign  bis  professional  engagements 
altogether  in  1760,  some  time  previously  to  bis  death,  which  did  not 
happen  till  December  3, 1764. 

SACCHI,  ANDREA,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  Koman 
school  of  painting,  was  the  natural  son  of  Benedetto  Sacchi,an  obscure 
painter,  and  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  about  1598.  He 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  father,  who,  perceiving  tbe 
ability  of  bis  son,  placed  him  at  an  early  age  in  the  studio  of  Albano, 
with  whom  be  remained  several  years.  He  soon  distinguished  himself 
as  the  most  promising  of  all  Albano*s  scholars,  and  in  a  short  time 
surpassed  his  master  also,  whom  while  still  his  pupil,  he  excelled  in 
every  respect 

Sacchi  enjoyed  a  local  reputation  while  very  young,  and  upon  the 
aeoession  of  Urban  VIII.  in  1623,  through  bis  interest  with  the  Bar- 
berini  family,  he  was  appointed  to  execute  one  of  the  great  altar- 
pieces  of  St*  Petei^s ;  and  he  painted  a  large  picture  for  the  altar  of 
Qregory  tiie  Qreat,  representing  the  performance  of  a  miracle  by  that 
saint.  This  piece,  which  in  1771  was  oopied  in  mosaic  by  Alexander 
Cocchi,  is  equally  conspicuous  for  correctness  of  design  and  simplicity 
and  harmony  of  oolounng,  and  it  established  Sacchi's  fame.  A  great 
allegorical  composition,  representing  the  Divine  Wisdom,  which  he 
executed  in  fresco  in  the  Barberini  Palace  for  Cardinal  Antonio 
Barbeiini,  the  nephew  of  Urban  VIlI.,  gained  for  Sacchi  tbe  repu- 
tation of  being  the  greatest  painter  in  Rome.  He  painted  many 
other  works  for  the  same  cardinal^  who  granted  him  a  pension 
for  life.  ^  ^ 

His  next  great  work  was  Si  Romualdo  relating  his  vision  to  nve 
monks  of  his  order,  which  is  considered  Sacchi's  masterpiece,  and  not- 


i^lthstiinditig  its  remarkable  simplicity,  both  df  ^ohipositioh  and 
Colour,  has  been  generally  pronounced  to  be  one  df  tbe  finest  works 
in  Rome.  The  scene  is  m  the  valley  of  OamaldoH  in  the  Apennines, 
lind  the  saiht  is  represetited  seated  at  tbe  foot  of  a  great  tree ;  the 
monks  are  standing  in  simple  and  attentive  attitude^  Ground  him  ;  all 
the  figures  are  similarly  attired  in  white,  but  tbe  shadow  of  tbe  tree 
is  so  admirably  arranged  as  to  give  the  whole  a  pleasing  find  grand 
effect.  This  picture  was  carried  away  by  the  French,  but  it  is  now  in 
the  museum  of  tbe  Vatican ;  it  has  been  excellently  engtaved  by 
Frey.  Sacchi  also  executed  the  following  great  works:  the  Death  of 
St.  Ann  (also  engraved  by  Frey);  the  miracle  of  St.  Antony;  St. 
Joseph  *  St.  Andrew ;  and  eight  picttires  from  the  life  of  John  tho 
Baptist,  for  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano ;  and  others  of 
less  importance. 

Considering  tbe  great  powers  of  Sacchi  and  the  age  to  which  he 
lived,  he  produced  remarkably  few  pictures.  It  was  a  maxim  with 
him  that  the  merit  of  a  painter  consisted  not  in  executing  much  of 
moderate  merit,  but  little  ilnd  excellent;  ho  Was  however  a  man 
of  decidedly  dilatory  habits.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  contem- 
plating the  great  works  of  his  favourite  masters,  and  of  all  the  pictures 
in  Rome  those  which  he  most  admired  were  the  *  Transfiguratiou '  by 
Rafiaelle,  the  'Communion  of  St.  Jerome*  by  Domenichino,  and  'St. 
Peter  healing  the  Cripple '  by  Cigoli  (blnce  destroyed).  When 
reproached  for  his  inactivity,  he  used  tO  reply  that  Rafiaelle  and 
Annibal  Ciiratici  had  disheartened  him  and  filled  him  with  despair. 
His  admhation  of  Raffaelle  amounted  to  absolute  veneration ;  his  con- 
temporary Passeri  relates  that  occasionally  when  some  one  of  his 
scholars  had  shown  him  a  study  from  that  great  painter,  he  has  been 
led  away  from  the  consideration  of  the  design  before  him  into  the 
eontemplatioh  of  the  great  powers  of  the  designer,  ahd  bas  passionately 
exclaimed,  *'  What !  they  would  make  me  beliete  that  RafieLelle  wAs  a 
man ;  no,  be  was  an  angeL"  And  when  he  made  a  tour  through  the 
north  of  Italy,  subsequently  to  bis  painting  the  Si  Romualdo,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  works  of  the  Lombard  and  the  Venetian 
masters,  being  much  struck  with  the  delicacy  and  richness  of  effect 
of  Corregffio  and  Titian,  be  expected  to  feel  a  deficiency  in  the  works 
of  Raffaelle  upon  his  return  to  Rome ;  but  immediately  he  saw  tho 
' Mass  of  Bolsena'  in  the  Vatican  he  exOlainied,  "here  1  find  not  only 
litlan  and  Correggio,  but  Raffaelle  also." 

S&cchrs  manner  of  execution  was  very  broad,  and  bis  colouring 
subdued  and  perfectly  harmonious ;  he  is  coiisidered  one  of  the  best 
colourists  of  the  Roman  schooL  His  design  was  pure  and  elevated ; 
and  his  composition  natural  and  simple :  repose  and  dignity  of 
character  prevail  throughout  all  bis  Works.  His  forms  are  classical, 
though  natural ;  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  great  works 
of  antiquity.  Sacchi  died  in  1661.  He  had  many  imitators,  and  not- 
withstanding the  rivalry  of  Pietro  da  Cortona  and  the  opposition  of 
Bernini,  he  formed  a  numerous  and  celebrated  school.  Kicolos  Poussin 
attended  his  academy,  but  his  greatest  scholar  was  Carlo  Maratta, 
who,  afte^  tbe  death  of  Sacchi,  became  the  leader  of  the  faction  which 
was  opposed  to  the  imitators  of  Cortona. 

SACCfil'Kt,  ANTONIO  GASPAHO,  a  composer,  whose  strains 
once  resotmded  in  every  lyric  theatre  in  Europe,  but  of  whom  little 
more  than  the  name  remains,  was  born  at  Naples,  in  1735,  and  there 
educated,  at  the  '  Conservatorio  di  Santa  Maria,'  under  the  once  famous 
Durante,  who  himself  is  now  nearly  forgotten.  So  successful  were 
Sacchini's  studies,  that  the  moment  they  were  completed  he  was 
engaged  to  compose  an  opera  for  Milan,  whither  he  proceeded  for  the 
purpose ;  but  there  the  prima  donna  made  so  sudden  and  so  deep  an 
impression  on  a  mind  always  too  susceptible,  that  to  her  he  devoted 
the  time  that  ought  to  have  been  bestowed  on  his  work,  which  at 
length  he  was  compelled  to  begin  and  finish,  we  ai*e  told,  in  four  days. 
This  was  '  L'Isola  d'Amore,'  an  opera  that  pleased  not  only  the  public, 
but  the  critics.  Sacchiui  then  went  to  Venice,  next  to  Stuttgardt, 
afterwards  to  London,  and  finally  to  Paris,  in  which  cities  his 
numerous  operas  were  performed,  but  with  most  success  in  the  last, 
where  he  set  bis  music  to  French  words  for  the  Academic  Royale. 
The  Parisians,  Dr.  Bumey  tells  us,  almost  adored  Sacohini,  and  when 
he  died — overwhelmed  with  debt  and  exhausted  with  gout— in  1786, 
he  was  honoured  with  a  splendid  public  funeral,  at  which  Picoini,  once 
his  rival,  now  his  panegyrist,  spoke  his  dloge. 

SACHEV£Rb:LL,  HENRY,  D.D.,  was  descended  from  a  family 
which,  according  to  Bover  ('j^ign  of  Queen  Anne/  p.  i06),  had  in 
one  of  its  branches  made  a  considerable  figure  in  Derbyshire.  His 
grandfather,  John  Sacbeverell,  who  had  been  educated  for  the  Church, 
joined  the  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and,  after  the  overthrow 
of  episcopacy,  officiated  as  Presbyterian  minister  at  Wincanton  in 
Somersetshire ;  but,  refusing  to  conform,  was  of  course  silenced  at 
the  Restoration,  and,  being  afterwards  apprehended  at  a  conventicle, 
endured  an  imprisonment  of  three  years,  which  is  said  to  have 
occasioned  his  death.  Joshua,  bis  son  by  a  first  marriage,  however 
grew  up  a  zealous  churchman,  and  died  minister  of  St.  Peter*s  church, 
Marlborough,  leaving  a  widow,  with  a  numerous  family,  in  very  poor 
circumstances.  Henry,  one  of  the  sons,  the  subject  of  tbe  present 
notice,  who  appears  to  have  been  bom  about  1672,  was  adopted  by 
one  Edward  Hearst^  ah  apothecary  of  the  place,  who  was  his  god- 
fatber;  and  by  Hearst's  vrido#  he  was,  after  having  attended  the 
grammar-school  of  Marlborough,  sent  to  llagdalen  College,  Oxford. 
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At  college  Saeheverell  was  chamber-fellow  with  Addison,  and  they 
remained  intimate  friends  till  politics  separated  them  thirty  years 
after.  To  Sadieverell  Addison  inscribed  in  a  very  a£fectionate  dedica- 
tion his  '  Farewell  to  the  Muses,'  written  in  1694,  when  he  intended  to 
enter  into  holy  orders.  Saeheverell  himself  also  cultivated  both 
English  and  Latin  poetry ;  several  of  his  pieces  in  Latin  verse  (some 
ascribed  to  his  pupils,  but  others  with  his  own  name  affixed  to  them) 
are  contained  in  the  '  Musso  Anglicanse''  and  he  is  the  author  of  a 
translation  into  rhyme  of  part  of  Virgirs  '  First  Georgie/  dedicated 
to  Dryden,  which  is  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  Nichols's  '  Collec- 
tion of  Poems/ 

Saeheverell  became  a  Fellow  of  his  college,  and  appears  to  have  been 
rather  celebrated  and  successful  as  a  college  tutor.  The  Whig  accounts 
of  him  indeed  are  full  of  stories  to  his  disadvantage  in  this  as  in  every 
other  part  of  his  career,  but  they  have  all  the  air  of  the  inventions  or 
exaggerations  of  party  malice.  Among  other  things  it  is  asserted  that 
he  was  refused  ordination  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
ventry (afterwards  of  Worcester),  on  the  ground  of  his  deficiency  both 
in  divinity  and  classical  knowledge;  but  afterwards,  it  is  added,  he 
was,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  admitted  into 
holy  orders  by  this  same  Lloyd,  *'  with  particular  marks  of  favour." 
He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  iii  1696,  of  B.D.  in  1707,  and  of  D.D.  in 
1708.  The  first  living  he  held  was  Cannock  in  Staffordshire,  but  in 
1705  he  was  appointed  preacher  of  St  Saviour's,  Southwark;  and  it 
was  while  in  this  situation  that  he  delivered  his  two  famous  sermons, 
the  first  at  the  assizes  at  Derby,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1709,  the 
second  before  the  lord-mayor  at  St  Paul's,  on  the  5th  of  November 
in  the  same  year.  These  discourses,  having  been  printed,  were  both 
in  December  following  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  passed  a  resolution  denouncing  them  as  ^malicious, 
scandalous,  and  seditious  libels,  highly  reflecting  upon  her  majesty  and 
government,  the  late  happy  revolution  and  the  Protestant  succession  as 
by  law  established,  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  tending  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  her  majesty's  good  subjects,  and  to  create  jealousies 
and  divisions  among  them.**  The  author  and  printer  were  at  the  same 
time  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  which  they  did  accord- 
ingly on  the  next  day  (14th  December);  and  then,  after  he  had 
admitted  the  authorship  of  the  sermons,  it  was  moved  and  carried 
that  Saeheverell  should  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. It  is  asserted  by  Swift  and  other  authorities  that  Sacheve- 
rell's  real  offence,  in  the  eye  of  the  Whig  miuistry  of  the  day,  was  his 
having  in  one  of  his  two  discourses  pointed,  as  was  conceived,  at  the 
lord-treasurer  Qodolphin,  in  a  passage  about  '*  the  crafty  insidiousness 
of  such  wiley  Volponee."  Volpone  seems  to  have  been  before  this  a 
popular  nicluiame  of  Qodolphin. 

After  various  preliminary  proceedings,  the  trial  commenced  before 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  27th  of  February 
1710,  and  lasted  till  the  20th  of  March,  on  which  day  a  majority  of 
their  lordships  (69  to  52)  pronounced  Saeheverell  guilty ;  and  three 
days  after,  sentenoe  was  passed,  adjudging  him  not  to  preach  for  three 
years  ensuing,  and  ordering  his  two  sermons  to  be  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman.  The  populace,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
accused,  considering  him,  with  the  great  miijority  of  the  dergy,  as  the 
champion  of  the  Church,  celebrated  this  impotent  conclusion  of  the 
affair  with  bonfires  and  other  rejoicings  boUi  in  London  and  all  over 
the  kingdom ;  and  when,  in  May  following,  he  set  out  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  living  of  Salatin  in  Shropshire,  to  which  he  had  been  pre- 
sented, his  journey  to  Oxford,  and  thence  by  Banbury,  Warwick,  and 
Wrexham  to  his  preferment,  was  a  continued  triumph ;  which  was 
prolonged  as  he  returned  to  Ix>ndon  through  Shrewsbury,  Bridgenorth, 
Ludlow,  Worcester,  and  other  towns.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  nothing  had  so  much  effect  as  this  affair  of  Sacbeverell's  in  influ- 
encing the  general  election  which  took  place  this  same  autumn,  and 
the  immediate  consequence  of  which  was  the  overthrow  of  Gk>dolphin 
and  his  colleagues. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  in  March  1718,  Saeheverell  preached 
at  St  Saviour^s  church,  on  the  Christian  triumph,  or  the  duty  of 
praying  for  our  enemies,  and  again  published  his  discourse.  "  I  have 
been  reading  Sacheverell's  long  dull  sermon,  which  he  sent  me,"  says 
hia  friend  Swift,  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  under  date  of  April  ith ;  ^  it 
is  the  first  sermon  since  hit  suspension  has  expired,  but  not  a  word 
in  it  upon  the  occasion,  except  two  or  three  remote  hint&*'  In  a  pre- 
ceding entry  he  mentions  that  Saeheverell  himself  had  told  him  the 
bookseller  had  given  him  100^  for  the  sermon,  and  intended  to  print 
30,000.  <'I  believe,"  adds  Swift,  "he  will  be  confoundedly  bit,  and 
will  hardly  sell  one-hal£"  Of  his  St  Paul's  sermon,  Burnet  states 
that  about  40,000  copies  were  supposed  to  have  been  printed  and 
dispersed  over  the  nation.  The  new  House  of  Commons,  by  way  of 
marking  their  disapprobation  of  the  former  proceedings  against  him, 
appointed  him  to  preach  the  sermon  before  them  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Restoration ;  and  the  court  followed  in  the  same  course.  Within 
a  month  after  the  removal  of  his  suspension  the  queen  presented  him 
to  the  valuable  rectory  of  St  Andrew,  Holbom ;  and  it  appears  that 
he  had  interest  enough  with  the  new  ministers  to  procure  also  a 
handsome  provision  for  one  of  his  brothers.  He  had  besides  the  good 
fortune  to  have  a  considerable  estate  at  Callow  in  Derbyshire  left  to  him 
by  his  kinsman,  Qeoi^ge  Saeheverell,  Esq.  He  never  appeared  again  as  an 
tuthor,  except  in  a  dedication  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  posthumous  ser- 


mons by  the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  published  in  1716 ;  but  he  is  stated  to 
have  made  some  noise  in  the  world  by  his  quarrels  and  law-suits  with  his 
parishioners — a  sort  of  stimulus  which  hia  system  possibly  required  after 
his  having  played  so  remarkable  a  part  in  the  greater  field  of  national 
afiGurs;  but  he  was  evidently  a  weak  and  excessively  vain  and  selfish 
man.  He  was  also  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  alleged  plot  of 
his  friend  Atterbury,  who  is  believed  to  have  written  the  defence  which 
he  delivered  on  his  impeachment,  and  to  whom,  then  in  exile,  he  left 
a  legacy  of  500^  at  lus  death,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  of  June, 
1724.  From  the  Stuart  papers  it  would  seem  that  he  was  certainly 
concerned  in  the  plot  for  restoring  the  Stuarts,  as  in  the  'Minute  of 
what  was  resolved  on  by  his  Majesty  (the  Pretender)  and  Earl  Boling- 
broke,  October  14, 1715,'  quoted  by  Lord  Mahon,  'Hist  of  Eng.,'  i^ 
chap.  2,  is  this  entry :— ''Saeheverell  to  make  his  way  to  the  king  (on 
his  landing),  unless  he  can  be  more  useful  in  London." 

{State  TricUt,  vol.  xv.,  ppw  1-522;  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  vL, 
pp.  805-887 ;  Burnet,  Hittory  of  kia  Own  Time,  H,  587,  &c ;  Boyer, 
ffiatory  of  the  Reign  of  Qtteen  Anne,  pp.  406,  &c. ;  Tindal,  Continuation 
ofMapin,  voL  iv.,  pp.  149,  &c.;  Swift, /owmaZ ;  Four  Last  Tears  of 
the  Queen,  and  other  works ;  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Account  of  her 
CondwL  A  note  in  Howell's  'State  Trials,' voL  xv.,  p.  14,  informs 
us  that  "there  is  a  curious  passage  about  Saeheverell  in  Harris's 
'James  II.,'  p.  184 ;"  but  Harris  wrote  no  life  of  James  II.,  nor  can 
we  find  Saeheverell  mentioned  in  any  of  his  other  lives.) 

SAC9S,  HANS,  whose  real  name  is  said  to  have  been  Loutzdorffbr, 
was  the  most  eminent  poetical  genius  that  Germany  produced  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  to  tiie  doctrines  of  which  he  became  a 
convert,  and  assisted  the  cause  of  Protestantism  by  his  pen.  This 
most  prolific  as  well  as  original  and  highly-gifted  writer,  was  bom  on 
the  5th  of  November  1494  at  Nlirnbeiig,  where  his  father  was  a  tailor ; 
and  after  studying  at  the  Latin  schools,  he  was  put  to  be  instructed 
in  the  business  of  a  shoemaker. 

About  two  years  after  he  entered  his  apprenticeship,  that  is,  about 
the  age  of  seventeen,  Hans  became  the  disciple  of  Leonard  Nunnenbeck, 
a  weaver  by  trade,  but  also  a  meistersinger,  who  initiated  him  into  the 
mystery  of  weaving  verses.  As  soon  as  his  apprenticeship  expired  he 
set  forth  on  his  wanderings  through  Qermany  in  his  double  capacity, 
making  it  a  point  to  visit  those  cities  which  were  most  renowned  for 
their  poetical  societies  and  corporations  of  singers.  Having  finished 
his  pilgrimage,  he  returned  and  settled  at  Niimbei^g,  where  in  1519  he 
married  Kunegunda  Kreutzer,  who  proved  an  excellent  wife,  and  bore 
him  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  She  died  in  1560  (after  surviving 
all  her  sons) ;  and  in  the  following  year,  when  he  was  sixty-six,  Scu^s 
married  Barbara  Harscher,  which  union  proved  no  less  happy  than 
the  former  one.  His  eyesight  becoming  impaired,  and  his  hearing 
still  more  so,  he  withdrew  from  society,  and  shut  himself  up  with  his 
books ;  his  natural  serenity  and  cheerfulness  of  temper  however  were 
not  disturbed  by  these  misfortunes.  Thus  tranquilly  he  reached  his 
eighty-seventh  year,  dying  January  25,  1578. 

If  his  literary  character  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  his  produc- 
tions, Hans  Sachs  was  literally  one  of  the  greatest  writers  (Germany 
has  ever  produced,  for  they  amounted  altogether  to  upwards  of  six 
thousand  different  compositions,  of  which  only  a  portion  are  contained 
in  the  five  folio  volumes  of  his  pieces  printed  at  Niimberg,  1576-79. 
He  may  therefore  very  well  be  paralleled  to  Lope.'de  Vega;  and  con- 
sidering that  he  had  another  business,  the  fertility  of  his  pen  is  even 
more  surprising  than  that  of  the  Spaniard's.  Such  extraordinary  writers 
however  pay  a  double  penalty :  their  productions  are  of  necessity  only 
extemporaneous  effusions  upon  paper,  and  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of 
them  must  be  consigned  to  oblivion.  By  posterity  they  are  known 
only  as  recorded  literary  phenomena :  they  preserve  a  name  in  the 
annals  of  poetry,  and  as  much  as  that  has  been  accomplished  by  a 
single  composition,  such  as  the  '  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,'  and 
*  Julius  von  Tarent' — productions  that  immortalise  the  names  of  a 
Gray  and  a  Leisewitz.  For  the  student  who  is  desirous  of  tracing  the 
formation  of  the  language  acd  literature  of  Gkrnuny,  the  works  of 
Sachs  possess  considerable  interest  independent  of  their  intrinsic 
merits,  which  however,  to  be  fairly  appreciated,  must  be  considered 
with  reference  to  his  own  times  and  country.  They  display  great 
shrewdness,  liveliness,  and  keenness  of  satire,  together  with  a  steady 
manliness  of  tone.  But  they  also  frequently  offend  both  modem  taste 
and  modem  ideas  of  decorum.  Their  failing  in  that  respect  is  the 
very  reverse  of  refined  immorality.  Nor  is  that  by  any  means  their 
sole  defect ;  for,  as  might  indeed  be  expected,  they  are  overlaid  with 
a  great  deal  of  mere  garrulous  prosing,  unrelieved  by  any  charm  of 
versification.  Another  great  fault  is,  that  all  the  subjects  are  too 
much  in  the  same  strain,  stamped  by  the  same  manner ;  wherefore  it 
has  been  remarked,  that  two  or  three  of  his  pieces  serve  to  render  us 
acquainted  with  the  whole.  Yet  it  is  easier  to  point  out  faults  and 
im|)erfections  of  the  kind  above  mentioned,  than  to  estimate  such  a 
writer  critically.  Qothe  to  a  certain  extent  imitated  Hans  Sachs  in 
his  '  Faust.'  Sachs  has  been  eulogised  for  "the  fidelity  of  oolouritkg 
with  which  he  exhibits  the  characters  and  times  which  he  paints." 
But  this  remark  must  be  taken  with  great  limitation,  and  with  reference 
only  to  the  manners  of  bis  own  age,  for  his  anachronisms  against  history, 
costume^  and  probability  are  frequently  quite  startling — Semiramis 
and  Cleopatra,  Agrippina  and  Clytemnestra,  appear  together  in  the 
same  piece.   In  fact,  according  to  hjs  own  confession,  he  was  acquainted 
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with  neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  and  knew  the  works  of  the  andents  only 
through  such  translationB  as  were  then  to  be  procured.  Tet^  though 
ezdaded  from  the  learned  languages,  his  reading  was  remarkably 
extensiye.  After  all,  whatever  imperfections  eritidsm  may  allege 
against  the  writer,  biography  has  none  to  record  against  the  man,  save 
thoee  which  are  common  to  human  nature.  He  uniformly  employed 
his  pen  with  the  best  of  motives— to  reform  and  instruct ;  and  not 
only  was  his  personal  character  irreproachable,  but  the  amiable  *  bon- 
hommie '  of  his  disposition  such  as  to  obtain  for  him  the  appellation 
of  '  Honest  Hans  Sachs.' 

SACHTLBYEN  (or  ZACHTLEYEN),  CORNELIUS,  was  born  at 
Botterdam  in  1612.  It  is  not  known  under  what  master  he  studied, 
but  it  is  apparent  that  he  was  a  careful  observer  of  nature.  He  settled 
at  Antwerp,  and  gained  great  reputation  by  painting  subjects  from  low 
life  in  imitation  of  Brauwer.  His  oorps-de-garde  are  much  praised  for 
their  judidous  grouping  and  truth  to  nature.  He  painted  also  the 
interiors  of  farmhouses,  and  the  sports  and  recreations  of  the  villagers, 
in  the  style  and  manner  of  D.  Teniers,  Though  much  inferior  to  the 
two  great  artists  whom  he  chose  for  his  models,  his  works  have  con- 
siderable merit,  and  are  found  in  the  best  collections.  He  died  in  1685. 

SACHTLEYEN,  HERMAN,  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  in  1609,  and 
studied  under  John  van  Qoyen.  He  did  not  however  confine  himself 
to  the  style  of  his  master,  but  applied  with  the  greatest  diligence  to 
the  study  of  nature^  making  nimierous  sketches  and-  designs,  which 
are  highly  esteemed  by  the  curious.  The  scenery  of  the  Netherlands 
not  bdng  suitable  to  his  taste^  he  visited  the  countries  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  which  afibrded  him  more  picturesque 
subjects.  Some  writers  have  affirmed  that  he  visited  Italy,  but  the 
Butch  biographen  appear  to  have  proved  that  he  never  travelled 
farther  from  home  thjui  to  the  countries  above  mentioned.  His  pic- 
tures are  highly  finished,  with  a  light  free  touch,  and  a  skilful  manage- 
ment of  the  aerial  perspective.  He  generally  introduces  into  his 
landscapes  a  great  number  of  figures  and  boats,  which  are  drawn  with 
great  oorrectness  and  spirit  His  skies  and  distances  are  in  general 
dear,  and  he  often  endeavours  to  express  the  efiects  of  the  vapour 
between  the  eye  and  remote  objects,  like  Berghem  and  Wouvermaosi 
His  merit  was  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries,  and  lus  best  pictures, 
which  are  not  common,  are  still  highly  esteemed.  He  died  in  1685,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six. 

SACKYILLE,  THOMAS,  EARL  OF  DORSET,  was  bom  in  1536, 
at  Buckhorst  in  Sussex.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville^ 
the  representative  of  a  very  ancient  family,  who  had  been  high  in  office 
under  Edward  YL,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  After  studying  some  time 
both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  taking  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  the 
latter  university,  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  dected  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  youth,  though  passed  in  dissipation  and  extravagance, 
was  not  wholly  misspent,  as  is  shown  by  his  poems,  which  were  written 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  were  the  first-fruits  of  his  vigorous  and 
fertile  mind.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  in  1566,  he  returned 
from  the  Continent,  which  he  had  visited  after  his  marriage.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  created  Lord  Buckhurst  by  Elizabeth,  and  having  on 
a  sudden  reformed  his  habits  of  profuseness^  received  from  that  time 
various  marks  of  royal  favour.  In  1570  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
France,  to  treat  of  the  maniage  then  proposed  between  the  queen  and 
the  Duke  of  Anjou ;  and  in  1587  was  employed  as  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary to  the  United  States  of  the  Netherhmds,  to  adjust  the  differ* 
eaces  between  them  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whose  anger  he  drew 
upon  himself  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  He  was  in  consequence 
imprisoned  till  the  death  of  his  formidable  enemy  in  1588,  after  which 
event  he  was  at  once  restored  to  Elizabeth's  confidence,  and  filled  a 
variety  of  state  offices.  In  1598,  on  the  death  of  Burghley,  he  was 
made  lord-treasurer,  which  situation  he  held  during  the  next  reign  till 
his  death,  April  19, 1608,  having,  with  rare  good  fortune,  had  his  great 
nrvicea  ^ully  appreciated  by  two  royal  personages  of  very  different 
diaracter.  His  letters,  many  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Cotton 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  show  that  he  was  distinguished  by 
the  qualities  which  befit  a  statesman,  and  they  confirm  the  judgment 
of  his  contemporaries. 

His  poems  are — the  tragedy  of '  Ferrex  and  Porrex '  (called  in  a  later 
edition  'Gorboduc');  'The  Induction,'  or  poetical  preface  to  'The 
Mirror  for  Magistrates ; '  together  with  '  The  Complaint  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,'  in  the  same  collection.  Of  these  '  The  Induction ' 
possesses  great  merits  and  reminds  us  of  the  poems  of  Spenser,  to 
which,  though  inferior  in  richness  of  imagery,  it  bears  great  resem- 
blance not  only  in  the  curious  exactness  with  which  the  livdy  por- 
traiture of  allegorical  personages  is  made  out,  but  in  the  language  and 
metiei  The  earnestness  and  quaintness  of  antiquated  forms  of  speech, 
and  the  statdv  structure  of  the  verse,  contribute  much  in  the  compo- 
■ations  of  both  poets  to  the  solemn  effoct  of  the  pictures  which  are 
preeented  in  succession  to  the  reader.  Warton,  in  his  'History  of 
English  Poetry,'  condders  Dorset  to  have  furnished  the  modd  upon 
which  Spenser  formed  his  style.  For  some  further  information  see 
Wood's  '  Athense  Oxonienses '  (Bliss). 

SACKYILLE,  CHARLES^  EARL  OF  DORSET,  was  bom 
January  24, 1637.  In  his  youth  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  retunied 
a  little  before  the  Restoration ;  he  afterwards  sat  in  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  East  Qrinstead  in  Sussex.  Bdng^  like  most  young  noblemen 


of  his  day,  of  a  dissolute  turn,  he  engaged  in  no  public  employment^ 
and  he  became  a  great  favourite  with  Charles  IL  In  1665,  being  then 
Lord  Buckhurst,  he  attended  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Dutch  war ;  and  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  in  which  the  enemy  were 
defeated,  and  Opdam,  their  admiral,  killed,  he  is  said  to  have  composed 
the  celebrated  Boug  beginning  '  To  all  ye  ladies  now  on  land.'  He  was 
employed  after  this  in  short  embassies  to  France.  Haviug  become 
Earl  of  Dorset  by  the  death  of  his  father,  1677,  he  soon  after  chose 
for  his  second  wife  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton. 

Dorset  was  favourably  noticed  by  James  II.,  but  ceased  to  bo  one 
of  his  adherents  as  he  grew  more  violent  in  his  measures.  After  the 
king's  departure,  he  sat  with  other  peers  in  council  to  preserve  the 
public  peace.  At  the  aocesdon  of  William  IIL  he  was  appointed  lord- 
chamberlain  of  the  household,  and  received  other  marks  of  royal 
favour.  His  health  after  this  declined,  and  he  died  at  Bath,  January  1 9, 
1705-6.  A  rare  felidty,  both  in  speech  and  action,  seems  to  nave 
distioguished  Dorset  above  dl  his  contemporaries.  This  is  admitted 
by  those  of  his  brother  courtiers  who  were  tnemsdves  most  remarkable 
for  wit  and  address.  Something  of  the  ease  and  sprightliness  of  his 
conversation  has  been  transmitted  to  us  through  his  poems,  though 
there  is  little  to  justify  the  extravagant  praises  of  Dryden  and  others, 
these  compositions  b^g  few  in  number  and  on  trifiing  subjects.  They 
are  printed  among  the  minor  poets.  An  elaborate  panegyric  by  Prior, 
and  a  biography  by  Johnson,  abridged  from  a  longer  one  by  Cibber, 
may  be  consulted  for  his  life.  See  also  Wdpole's  'Royd  and  Noble 
Authors'  (Park). 

SACKYILLE^  LORD  GEORGE,  a  younger  son  of  the  ducd  house 
of  Dorset,  was  bom  January  26, 1716.  During  the  reign  of  George  IL 
he  was  aotivdy  engaged  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  politician;  he 
served  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  at  the  battle  of  Minden, 
fought  in  1759,  he  commanded  the  Britidi  forces  under  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick.  To  this  he  owes  the  greater  part  of  his  notoriety : 
having  failed  to  execute  the  prince's  orders  to  chu^  by  which  default 
the  victory  was  rendered  less  decisive  than  it  might  have  been,  he 
was  insulted  by  his  commander,  and,  at  his  own  request^  recalled  to 
England,  where  he  demanded,  and  with  some  difficulty  obtained,  a 
court-martid,  by  which,  AprU  8, 1760,  he  was  adjudged  incapable  of 
serving  thereafter  in  any  miUtazy  capacity.  Qeoige  IL,  who  \7as  highly 
incensed  at  Sackville's  conduct,  took  every  means  of  rendering  his 
punishment  most  gdliog ;  and  among  other  things,  erased  with  his 
own  hand,  in  couna]«  Lord  George  Sackville's  name  from  the  list  of 
privy-councillors.  In  the  reign  of  George  IIL,  to  whom  he  was  per* 
sondly  acceptable,  he  returned  to  public  life;  and  having  attached 
himself  to  Lord  North,  was  made  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  in 
1775,  and  had  the  direction  of  the  American  war:  with  what  success 
need  not  be  here  sdd.  In  1782,  he,  with  his  leader,  retued  from 
office,  having  just  before  been  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  titles  of 
Yiscount  Sackville  and  Baron  of  Bolebrook,  titles  united  to  the  dukedom 
of  Dorset  by  the  accession  of  Lord  George's  eldest  son  to  that  superior 
dignity.  In  1770  Lord  George  Sackville  took  the  name  of  Germain, 
for  an  inheritance,  under  which  name  he  is  equally  well  known.  He 
died  August  26,  1785. 

Two  explanations  may  be  found  of  his  misconduct  at  Minden :  oue^ 
lack  of  persond  courage,  of  which  he  had  before  been  suspected  7  the 
other,  personal  pique  agdost  Prince  Ferdinand,  indisposing  him  to  act 
with  vigour.  The  latter  is  perhaps  less  creditable  than  the  former. 
It  is  to  be  added  however  that  some  inconsistency  seems  to  have 
existed  in  the  orders  delivered  to  him,  which  may  have  given  rise  to 
hedtation  in  a  man  imequd  to  the  emergency,  without  gross  cowardice 
or  wilful  and  predetermined  betrayd  of  trust  Of  his  politicd  career 
nothing  need  be  said. 

SACROBOSCO,  JOHANNES  DE,  an  eminent  English  mathe- 
matician of  the  13th  century,  contemporary  with  Roger  Bacon.  The 
place  of  his  birth  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  Holy  wood,  but  is 
not  podtively  known,  there  having  been  at  that  period  at  least  two 
towns  in  England  of  that  name.  According  to  Madkende,  who  has 
cldmed  him  for  a  native  of  Scotland  without  any  satisfactory  evidence, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Univerdty  of  Paris  in  the  year 
1221,  where  he  afterwards  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  professor 
of  mathematics.  All  the  biographers  agree  in  asserting  that  he  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Paris,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he 
was  some  few  years  at  Oxford,  where  he  is  sdd  by  Whethamstede  to 
have  lectured  before  large  audiences  with  great  applause.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1256,  as  appears  from  the  inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment in  the  doitters  of  the  Mathurine  convent  at  that  place.  As  an 
author,  he  is  more  dlBtingmshed  by  a  few  elementary  works  which  he 
left  belund  him,  and  which  obtained  a  most  extended  popularity,  than 
for  much  originality  of  talent  His  treatise  'De  Sphssra  Mundi,* 
which  is  merely  a  paraphrased  translation  of  a  portion  of  Ptolemsous'a 
'Almagest'  continued  to  be  used  in  the  schools  for  nearly  four  centuries; 
it  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1472,  passed  through  more 
than  twenty  editions^  and  was  commented  on  by  severd  first-rate 
astronomers.  In  1244  he  composed  a  tract, '  De  Compute  Ecolesisstico,' 
which  contains  the  common  rules  of  that  sdence;  a  curious  colophon, 
which  Wallis  and  Yosdus  give  from  old  manuscript  copies,  is  our 
authority  for  the  date  of  its  oompodtion.  Perhaps  however  his  moat 
popular  work  is  a  tract  'De  Algorismo,'  one  of  the  earliest  known 
works  6n  arithmetic  in  which  the  Arabic  numericd  notation  is  em* 
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ployed.  This  latter  work,  whicb  is  very  common  in  mannsoripty  is 
priuted  in  Halliwell's  'Rant  Mathematioa,'  pp.  1-26,  and  a  nearly 
contemporary  English  translation  of  it  ia  preaerred  in  manuscript  in 
the  Ashmolean  library  at  Oxford. 

SACY,  AMTOINE  ISAAC  SILVESTRE  DE,  was  bom  at  Paris,  on 
the  2l8t  of  September  1758.  His  father,  Jacques  Abraham  Silvestre, 
practised  as  a  notary  in  that  capital.  At  the  early  age  of  seven  De 
Baoy  lost  his  father,  but  his  mother  took  great  care  of  his  education, 
which,  owing  to  the  delicate  state  of  his  health,  was  directed  by  a 
tutor  under  his  maternal  roof.  His  progress  in  classical  studies  was 
Tery  rapid,  as  appears  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  both  with  Latin 
and  Qreek  literature.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became  acquainted 
with  Dom  Berthereau,  a  Benedictine  of  St.  Qermain-des-Pr^s,  who  was 
then  engaged  In  preparing  a  collection  of  such  Arabian  historians  aa 
have  written  on  the  Crusades,  and  who  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for 
Oriental  languagea  Hating  finished  his  classical  studies,  De  Sacy 
began  the  study  of  Hebrew.  From  Hebrew  he  proceeded  to  the 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Samaritan,  and  thence  to  Arabic  and  Ethiopic. 
With  these  laborious  pursuits  De  Sacy  combined  the  study  of  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and  German  languages,  with  all  which  he 
made  himself  well  acquainted.  He  soon  added  to  his  knowledge 
of  Arabic  that  of  Persian  and  Turkish,  two  languages  which,  being 
then  very  little  known  in  Europe^  required  new  investigationa  on 
his  pai-t. 

De  Sacy'a  first  literary  labours  were  directed  towards  Biblical 
researches.  In  1780  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  undertook  the 
( xamination  of  a  Syriac  manuscript  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Royale,  which 
contained  a  translation  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Kings,  and  he  made 
some  notes  on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  Eichhoru's  'Biblical  and 
Oriental  Repertory '  (Leyden,  vol  vii.,  p.  227,  et  seq.).  In  1786  he  was 
elected  a  titular  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres.  Immediately  upon  his  appointment  he  wrote  two  memoirs, 
one  upon  the  breaking  of  the  dike  of  Irem  in  Arabia  Felix,  the  other 
on  the  original  vestiges  of  Arabian  literature  ('  Recueil  de  TAcad.  des 
Inscriptions,*  vol  xlviiL,  old  series ;  vol.  z.,  new  series).  In  the  same 
year  De  Sacy  was  nominated  a  member  of  a  committee  of  the 
Academy  which  was  appointed  to  make  analyses  and  extracts  from 
the  most  important  ioedited  works  in  the  Royal  Library ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  volume  of  the  collection  entitled  '  Notices  et  Extraits,' 
&c.,  which  does  not  contain  rome  notice  by  him  of  a  Persian  or  Arabic 
\7ork.  Among  his  contributions  the  most  remarkable  are  his 'Bio- 
graphies of  Persian  Poets*  (voL  iv.),  and  a  notice  on  four  Arabic 
works  relative  to  the  conquest  of  Yemen  by  the  Othomans  in  the  16th 
century  (vol.  iv.).  Shortly  after  he  wrote  his  admirable  memoii-s  on 
various  antiquities  of  Persia,  and  deciphered  the  Pehlvi  inscriptions  of 
Nakehi-Rostem,  neai*  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Persepolis.  He  also 
gave  the  various  readings  on  the  medals  of  the  Sassanian  kings, 
together  with  an  abstract  of  their  hktory  translated  from  Hirkhond. 
The  whole  was  publighed  in  1798.  in  1  vol.  4to. 

DurinR  the  revolutionary  period  De  Sacy  withdrew  with  his  family 
to  a  small  country-house  some  leagues  from  Paris,  aud  devoted  himsrff 
entirely  to  the  study  of  Oriental  literature.  Among  his  labours  at 
that  time  are  his  '  Researches  into  the  Religious  Tenets  aod  Customs 
of  the  Druses,'  which  however  were  not  published  till  shortly  before 
his  death.  In  1705  a  school  for  teaching  liviug  Oriental  languages 
beiog  instituted  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  De  Sacy  was  appointed 
profeisor  of  Arabic.  He  then  gave  all  his  attention  to  the  composition 
of  an  Arabic  grammai-,  which  he  compileti  chiefly  from  the  works  of 
native  grammaiiana;  and  about  the  same  time  (1799)  he  published  hia 
'  Principles  of  Qeneral  Grammar,'  of  which  a  third  edition  appeared 
in  1816,  12mo,  Paris.  In  1805  De  Sacy  was  sent  by  the  imperial 
government  to  Qenoa  for  the  purpose  of  examining  certain  Arabic 
manuscripts  which  were  said  to  exist  in  the  archives  of  the  city ;  and 
on  his  return  to  Paris  in  1806  ho  made  a  report  to  the  Academy  on 
the  historical  docamenta  which  he  had  found  there.  In  the  same 
year  De  Sacy  was  appointed  professor  of  Persian,  and  he  published  his 
'  Chrestomathie  Arabe,'  or  a  selection  of  extracts  from  various  Arabian 
writers,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  by  far  the  most  valuable  work  for  the 
use  of  students  that  has  vet  appeared.  In  1810  his  Arabic  Grammar, 
the  fruit  of  fifteen  years*^  almost  incessant  labour,  waa  published,  as 
well  as  his  translation  of  Abd-al-latif's  account  of  Egypt  ('Relation 
de  I'Egypt,'  &;a,  4to,  1810).  About  the  same  time  ho  published  a 
'Memoir  on  the  Orthography  and  Manner  of  reciting  the  Kordn' 
(*  Not.  et  Ext,*  voL  viii.),  and  was  likewise  one  of  the  most  zealous 
contributors  to  the  '  Mogasin  Encyclopddique,'  the  '  Mines  de  TOrient,' 
and  the  '  Annalea  des  Voyages.' 

On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  De  Sacy,  who  had  received 
from  the  imperial  government  the  title  of  baron,  became  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  was  also  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Council  for  Public  Instruction.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  founding 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  of  which  be  was  the  first  president  In 
}816  he  published,  under  the  title  of  'Calila  et  Dinna,'  the  Arabic 
text  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  and  the  Moallakah  (or  suspended  poem) 
ef  Lebid,  with  a  French  version  and  critical  no  tea.  In  1819  appeared 
the  •  Pend-Nameh '  (Book  of  Counsels),  in  Persian  and  French,  with 
copious  notes.  The  whole  of  the  '  Makaipat '  (Sessions)  of  Hariri,  in 
Arabic,  with  a  commentary  also  in  Arabic,  was  his  next  publication, 
the  edition  being  made  with  so  much  care  that  it  met  with  a  ready 


sale  even  in  eastern  oountriea.  In  1880-27  De  Sacy  published  a  new 
edition  of  his  '  Chrestomathie  Arabe,'  with  oorreetiona  and  oonaidei^ 
able  additions;  and  in  1829  he  added  a  supplementary  volume,  entitled 
'  Anthologie  Grammaticale  Arabe.'  The  second  edition  of  his  Arabic 
Grammar  appeared  in  1881.  In  1882  Louis-Philippe  elevated  De  Sacy 
to  the  peerage,  and  appointed  him  keeper  of  the  Oriental  manuscripts 
ill  the  Kin^s  Library,  and  perpetual  secretary  to  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  De  Sacy's  last  work  was  his  '  Expose  de  la  Religion  des 
Druses,'  which  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  1688,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  On 
the  19th  of  February  of  the  same  year,  as  De  Saey  was  returning 
from  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
debate,  he  fell  in  the  street  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  waa  removed  to 
his  house,  where  he  died  on  the  following  day,  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age. 

Oriental  literature  is  greatly  Indebted  to  the  labours  of  this  dis- 
tinguished scholar.  He  not  only  contributed  to  extend  our  knowledge 
of  every  branch  of  Oriental  literature,  but  it  was  on  his  recommenda- 
tion that  professorships  of  Chinese,  Sanskrit,  and  Hindostanee  were 
established  in  Paris;  and  it  was  also  under  his  direction  that  the 
Russian  aud  Prussian  institutions  for  Oriental  studies  wore  raised  to 
their  present  eminence.  A  very  able  paper,  giving  an  account  of  De 
Sacy's  life  and  writings,  was  read  on  the  23rd  of  June  1838  before  the 
Academy,  by  M.  Beinaud,  who  was  his  personal  friend.  It  has  since 
been  published  under  the  title  of  '  Notice  Historique  et  Littdraire  sur 
M.  le  Baron  Silvestre  de  Sacy.' 

SADL    [Saadi.] 

SADLER,  SIR  RALPH,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  Sadler,  Esq.,  vras 
born  at  Hackney  in  Middlesex,  in  1507,  where  his  family  had  been  for 
some  time  settled.  In  early  life  he  gained  a  situation  in  the  family 
of  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  who  introduced  him  to  the  notice 
of  Henry  VIII.,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
religious  houses,  and  he  had  his  full  share  of  their  spoil  In  1587  he 
commenced  a  long  series  of  diplomatic  services  in  Scotland ;  in  the 
first  instance,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  detaching  that  country  from 
its  close  alliance  with  France,  and  persuading  the  king  of  Scotland  to 
imitate  his  uncle's  conduct  towards  the  see  of  Rome  and  the  clergy. 
In  these  objects  however  he  failed.  In  1540  he  lost  his  patron  Crom- 
well, who  was  beheaded ;  but  he  retained  his  favour  with  Henry,  who 
again  sent  him  to  Scotland  in  1541.  Upon  the  death  of  James  Y., 
Sadler  lent  his  aid  to  the  match  projected  by  Henry  VIII.  between 
his  son  Edward  and  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  but  this  ended  so 
unsuccessfully,  that  in  December  1543,  Sadler  was  obliged  to  return 
to  England,  and  Henry  declared  war  against  Scotland.  In  the  mean- 
time Henry  was  so  satisfied  with  Sadler's  services,  even  in  this  last 
negociation,  that  he  included  him  by  the  title  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
Kuight,  among  the  twelve  persons  whom  he  named  as  a  privy-council 
to  the  sixteen  nobles  to  whom  in  his  Ttill  he  had  bequeathed  the  care 
of  his  son  and  of  the  kingdom.  When  this  will  was  set  aside  by  the 
protector  Somerset,  and  it  became  necessary  to  conciliate  the  king's 
executors  aud  privy-councillors  by  wealth  and  honours.  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  received  a  confirmation  of  all  the  church  lands  formerly 
assigned  to  him  by  Henry,  with  splendid  additions.  At  the  battle  or 
Piukie,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  waa  raised 
to  the  degree  of  knight-banneret  on  the  field  of  battle ;  bnt  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  him  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  except  that  in 
the  fourth  year  of  that  king  we  find  him  mentioned  as  master  of  the 
great  wardrobe.  In  Queen  Mary's  reign,  although  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  her  favour,  he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Hackney,  and  resigned 
the  office  of  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him 
by  Henry  VIII. 

On  the  accession  of  Elisabeth  he  again  appeared  at  court,  was  called 
to  the  privv-oouncil,  and  retained  to  his  death  a  large  portion  of  the 
esteem  of  that  princess.  He  was  a  member  of  her  first  parliament  as 
one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Hertford.  When 
Elizabeth  thought  proper  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  and  to  support  the  nobility  who  were  for  it  against  Mary, 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  "her  principal  agent.  He  was  also  concerned  iii 
the  subsequent  measures  which  led  to  the  death  of  Mary,  and  waa 
appointed  her  keeper  in  the  castle  of  Tutbury  :  but  such  was  Eliza- 
beth's jealousy  of  this  unfortunate  princess,  that  even  Sadler's  watch- 
fulness became  liable  to  her  suspicions,  and  on  one  occasion  a  heavy 
complaint  was  made  against  him  that  he  had  permitted  Mary  to 
accompany  him  to  some  distance  from  the  castle  of  Tutbury,  to  enjoy 
the  sport  of  hawking.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  expoatulated  upon  tho 
miserable  life  which  he  passed  at  Tutbury,  and  upon  the  misconstruc- 
tion put  upon  his  actions,  and  Maty  was  finally  committed  to  a  new 
keeper.  Elizabeth  however  did  not  withdraw  her  confidence  from  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler  in  other  matters,  and,  after  the  execution  of  Mary, 
employed  him  to  go  to  the  court  of  James  VI.  to  dissuade  the  Scotch 
king  from  entertaining  thoughts  of  a  war  with  England  on  his  mother's 
account,  to  which,  there  was  reason  to  think,  he  might  have  been 
excited.  In  this  Sir  Ralph  had  little  difficulty  in  aucceeding,  partly 
perhaps  from  James's  love  of  ease,  and  partly  from  the  prospect  he  had 
of  peaceably  aucceeding  to  the  throne  of  England.  Thia  waa  the  laat 
time  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  waa  employed  in  the  public  service,  for  aoon 
after  his  return  from  Scotland  he  died,  at  his  lordship  of  Standon  in 
Hertfordshire,  March  80,  1587.  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
waa  buried  in  the  church  of  Standon,  where  his  monument  was 
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deoorated  wi&  the  king  of  Sootland's  BUodard,  whieh  he  had  taken 
atPinkia. 

The  tranaaationfl  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's  moat  memorabla  embaaaies 
are  recorded  in  '  LeUera  and  Negociaiions  of  Sir  Kalph  Sadler/  fta, 
printed  at  Edinburgh/  8vo,  1720,  from  mannaoripts  in  the  Advooatea' 
Library :  but  a  more  complete  coUeotion  waa  publiahed  of  hia  'State 
Papers  and  Lettere/  edited  by  Arthur  Clifford,  Eaq.,  of  Tixal,  hia 
deeoendaot,  in  2  vols.  4to,  in  1809,  to  which  was  added,  a  *  Memoir  of 
the  Life  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler/  bj  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Walter  Scott, 
with  hiatoiioal  notes :  to  which  the  preceding  account  is  principally 
indebted, 

SADOLE'TO,  JACOPO,  was  bom  at  Modena  in  1477,  and  studied 
at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  He  applied  himself  especially  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  elaaaica,  and  became  a  distioguiBbed  acbolar. 
Leo  X.  appointed  him  one  of  hia  secretaries,  together  with  Bembo, 
and  afterwards  made  him  bishop  of  Carpentras  in  the  oounty  of 
Avignon,  but  still  kept  him  at  Rome.  Aiter  Leo's  death,  his  suo- 
ceesor,  Adrian  YI.,  who  had  no  partiality  for  learned  men,  neglected 
Sadoleto,  who  repaired  to  hia  diocese  of  Carpentras.  When 
Clement  Vll.  aaeended  the  pontifical  throne,  in  1523,  he  appointed 
Sadoleto  hia  secretary.  But  Clement's  tortuous  and  selfish  policy 
disgusted  Sadoleto,  who  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  return  to  hia 
diooese,  and  aocordingly  he  left  Rome  about  a  month  before  Bourbon 
and  his  band  sacked  the  city.  At  Carpentras  he  wrote  several  works ; 
among  the  reat,  a  learned  commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Stb  Paul  to 
the  Bomana  Some  expressions  in  this  commentary,  which  referred 
to  the  abstruse  dootiines  of  predestination  and  grace,  were  considered 
heterodox  at  Rome,  and  his  work  waa  prohibited.  Sadoleto  wrote  to 
Paul  III.,  who  had  succeeded  Clement  VII.,  an  explanation  of  his 
opinions,  which  aatiBfied  the  pope,  and  Sadoleto  was  cleared  of  all 
aoapieion  of  heresy.  €oon  after  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  waa 
employed  in  aeveral  important  aflfairs.  In  1542  he  was  sent  as  legate 
to  Fraods  L,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  that  king  and  the  Emperor 
Cbarlea  V.,  in  which  however  he  did  not  succeed.  In  1544,  being  old 
and  infirm,  he  obtained  leave  to  resign  his  see  of  Carpentras  in  favour 
of  his  nephew  Paul  Sadoleto,  whom  he  had  educated  himself,  and 
withdrew  into  retirement  He  died  in  1547.  His  unspotted  eharacter, 
the  mildness  of  his  manners,  his  sincere  piety,  and  hia  love  of  letters, 
have  caused  him  to  be  compared  with  F^ndlon. 

Sadoleto  vrrote  a  work  on  education,  *  De  Liberia  recte  Instituandis/ 
which  contains  much  excellent  advice.  He  also  wrote  a  disputatioUy 
in  two  books,  on  the  merits  of  philosophy,  on  the  model  of  Cicero's 
'Tuscalanee,'  which  Bembo  praised  greatly,  aa  worthy  of  the  Augustan 
age.  A  poem  which  he  wrote  in  Latin  hexameters,  on  the  discovery 
at  Rome  of  the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  waa  likewise  much  admired. 

6AFARIK,  PAL  JOZSEF,  is  the  Bohemian  form  of  the  name  of 
an  eminent  antiquarian  and  philological  author,  who  haa  adopted  the 
Bohemian  language  as  the  vehicle  of  his  literary  productions,  after 
having  composed  his  early  writings  in  German,  in  which  his  name  is 
generally  apelt  Seha&rik,  or  Scbafihrik.  He  was  bom  on  the  80th  of 
May  1795,  at  Kobe\jarowo  in  Northern  Hungary,  where  the  Slovakian, 
vhieh  is  the  common  language,  is  so  akin  to  the  Bohemian  spoken  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom,  that  Sa£uik,  the  principal  native  prose  writer, 
and  Kollar  [Kollar],  the  leading  native  poet,  have  both  ranged  them- 
■elvee  in  the  ranks  of  Bohemian  authors.  After  studying  in  hia  native 
country,  and  then  at  the  University  of  Jena,  Safarik  became  a  pro- 
fasaor  at  the  college  of  Neosatz  in  Southern  Humrary,  where  a  diflfereut 
Slavonio  dialeet  ia  the  language  spoken ;  but  in  1838  he  threw  this  up. 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  Prague,  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  or 
Bohemian,  and  to  edit  the  '  Joamal  of  the  Bohemian  Museum/  which 
remained  under  his  management  from  1882  to  1842.    In  the  year 

1848  he  waa  appointed  keeper  of  the  university  library  at  Prague, 
and  he  took  a  great  share  in  the  Bohemian  imitation  of  that  year, 
which  waa  emahed  by  the  cannon  of  Windisohgratz.  [Palaokt.] 
Thia  did  not  prevent  hia  appointment  by  the  Austrian  government,  in 

1849  and  in  1851,  as  president  of  the  committee,  to  examine  the  old 
legal  technical  terms  and  invent  new  ones,  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
ject of  publishing  the  laws  in  each  of  the  five  Slavonic  languages  of 
iiie  Austrian  empire^the  Bohemian,  Ruthenian,  Croatian,  Servian, 
and  Slovakian.  Safarik'a  writings  are  numeroua,  but  all  have  a  bearing 
on  the  aubjeot  of  the  Slavonic  languages  and  literature.  The  principid 
18  hia  '  Geachiohte  der  alawisohen  Spraohe  und  Literatur  nach  alien 
Hundarten '  (a '  Htatory  of  the  Slavonio  Language  and  Literature  in 
all  ita  Dialecta'l,  Bnda,  1826,  which  is  a  great  storehouse  of  literary 
information,  but  rather  a  bibliographioal  catalogue  than  a  history,  the 
principal  feature  being  its  very  ftiU  Usts  of  titles  of  books.  His 
'SIowBoak^Staroaitnosti'  (« Bohemian  Antiquities'),  Prague,  1887,  and 
hia  *Slowanaky  Narodopia'  ('Slavonie  Ethnology'),  Prague,  184S, 
oontaia  the  results  of  hia  researohca  into  the  origin  and  early  historv  of 
the  Siavonie  nations.  They  have  been  translated  into  various  lan- 
guagesy  and  are  now  among  the  first  books  referred  to  by  all  investi- 
gators of  the  subjeetto  His  other  works  are  chiefly  dissertations  of  less 
extent  on  kindred  themea      \Se€  Suppleuint.] 

SAGS,  LB,  ALAIMRBNfi,  was  bom  May  8, 1068,  at  the  village  of 
Ssnteau,  which  ia  situated  on  the  peninsula  of  Ruis  in  the  department 
of  Morbihan*  in  Fkince,  abont  ten  milea  firom  Yannes,  the  capital  of 
thai  dapartmaat.  Hia  father,  Olande  Le  Sage,  who  waa  a  lawyer,  and 
heldtlMoffiea  of  regiatear  of  the  Oour  Boyale  of  Bus,  died  in  1682 ; 


he  bequeathed  a  moderate  property  to  hia  son,  and  entrusted  both  aon 
and  property  to  an  uncle^  who  aent  young  Le  Sage  to  be  inatructed  in 
the  Jesuita'  coUega  at  Yannea,  where  he  beeame  an  eapedal  favourite 
of  P^re  Bochard,  then  at  the  head  of  that  college,  who  bestowed  mueh 
pains  on  hia  education.  The  unele  ia  said  to  have  disajpated  the  pro- 
perty, and  young  Le  Sage,  on  leaving  the  ooUege,  appears  to  have 
obtained  and  held  for  five  or  aix  yeara  an  office  in  the  ooUeetion  of  the 
taxes  in  his  native  province  of  Brittany. 

Le  Sage,  having  been  deprived  of  his  office,  went  to  Paris  in  1692, 
with  the  intention  of  going  through  a  oourse  of  philosophy  and  law, 
and  at  the  aame  time  of  making  interest  to  obtain  another  aituation. 
His  handsome  person  and  agreeable  manners,  his  talents,  and  hia  taste 
for  elegant  literature,  procured  him  admission  to  the  best  society.  In 
1694  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  citisen  of  Paris.  Danchet,  with 
whom  he  had  become  intimate  while  prosecuting  his  studies  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  persuaded  him  to  produce,  from  the  Latin  version 
of  Jaquea  Bongars,  the  Lettera  of  Aristsonetus,  which  is  rather  an 
imitation  than  a  translation.  It  was  printed  in  1695  at  Chartres,  but 
with  the  imprint  of  Rotterdami  1  vol.  12mO|  at  the  expense  of  Danchet^ 
who  waa  then  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Chartres. 

Le  Sage  hiTl  been  admitted  avocat  au  parlement  de  Paris,  but  he 
subsequently  dropped  the  designation,  and  also  relinquished  some 
small  office  which  ne  held,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  to 
literature.  The  Abb^  de  Lyonne  became  hia  patron,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  a  pension  of  600  livres ;  and  to  him  also  Le  Sae[e  appearato 
have  been  indebted  for  his  introduction  to  the  Spanish  language  and 
literature.  He  now  produced  '  Le  Traitre  puni,'  a  comedy  in  five  acts, 
imitated  from  the  *  Traicion  bfisca  el  Castigo '  of  F.  de  Bosaa  (Paris, 
1700);  'Don Felix  de  Mendoce,'  taken  from  a  piece  by  Lope  de  Yega 
(Paris,  1700) ;  and  '  Le  Point  d'Honneur,'  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  from 
the '  No  hay  Amigo  paia  Amigo '  of  F.  de  Roxas,  which  was  performed 
at  the  Thd&tre  Fran9ais,  but  with  little  success.  The  two  first  playa 
were  not  represented,  and  the  last,  when  he  afterwards  reduced  it  to 
three  acta,  and  brought  it  out  at  the  Th^tre  Italien  in  1725,  under 
the  title  of  'L'Arbitre  des  Di£f[^rends,' was  only  played  twice.  La 
Sage'a  next  effort  was  '  Lee  Noiiveiles  Aventures  de  Don  Quichotte,' 
translated  from  Avellaneda's  frigid  eontinuation  of  the  work  of  Cer- 
vantea  (2  vola  12mo,  1704-6).  This  translation  obtained  as  little 
favour  from  the  French  publio  as  the  original  had  from  the  Spanish. 

Le  Sage  was  now  tfairty-eight  years  of  age,  and  his  laboura  had 
hitherto  been  to  little  purpose ;  but  he  had  been  training  himself  for 
a  brighter  display  of  his  powers.  He  had  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  literature  of  the  Spanish  drama,  unrivalled  for  its  riohness  of 
invention ;  he  had  been  filling  his  mind  with  Spanish  scenes,  and 
incidenta  and  characters  drawn  frtim  that  great  storehouse ;  and  he 
had  been  perfecting  his  style,  originally  formed  on  the  sound  principlea 
of  a  classical  education,  by  free  translationa.  In  1707  'Don  Cesar 
Unio,'  a  oomedy  in  five  acts,  imitated  from  Calderon,  was  performed 
at  the  Tb^tre  Fran9ais  without  success,  while  a  little  piece  of  his 
own,  *  Crispin,  Rival  de  son  Maltre,'  played  at  Paris  on  the  same  day, 
had  a  brilliant  run,  and  indeed  ia  aaid,  in  liveliness,  interest^  an4 
eapedaliy  truth  of  dialogue,  to  be  hardly  inferior  to  Moli^re.  Soon 
afterwarda  appeared  his  *  Diablo  Boiteux,'  of  which  he  had  borrowe4 
the  name  and  the  leading  idea  from  'El  Diablo  Cojuelo'  of  Luis 
Yeles  de  Quevara,  and  of  which  indeed  it  is  properly  a  continuatioii 
(Paris,  1707).  Its  success  waa  prodigious,  which  waa  no  doubt  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  much  of  the  satire  being  aimed  at  contempo- 
rary characters  of  eminence  in  Paria ;  but  the  true  drawing  and  rich 
colouring  of  its  pictures,  which  are  copied  from  all  ranks  of  society, 
and  ita  tiervous,  clear,  and  correct  style,  have  made  ita  reputation 
laating.  In  1726  he  augmented  the  work  by  an  additional  volume. 
and  in  1787  added  to  it  the  '  Entretien  dee  Chemin^s  de  Madrid,'  and 
'Les  Bequilles  du  Diable  Boiteux,'  the  first  a  continuation  of  the 
work  by  Le  Sage  himself,  and  the  last  a  eulogy  of  it  by  the  Abb^ 
Bordelon. 

Le  Sage  had  offered  to  the  Th^fttre  Fran^ais  a  piece  In  one  act  called 
'  Les  Etrennes,' which  was  to  have  been  performed  January.  1,  1708, 
but  the  actors  refused  to  play  it;  upon  which  Le  Sage  extended  it  to 
five  acts,  and  gave  it  the  title .  of  '  Turcaret/  The  piece  was  levelled 
at  the  corruptions  of  those  who  managed  the  revenue  and  farmed  the 
taxes,  the  maltotiers,  traitants,  and  others  of  that  class.  This  powers 
fill  body  being  aware  of  the  aim  of  the  piece,  of  which  Le  .S$ge  ha4 
read  some  parte  to  his  literary  friends,  used  their  utmost  exertions  to 
prevent  its  performance^  and  even  offered  the  author,  it  Is  said,  1Q0,000 
frtmca  to  suppress  it^  but  he  refused  the  bribe.  They  hsd  better 
success  however  with  the  players,  and  would  have  triumphed,  if  aa 
order  of  Monseirneur,  dated  October  IS,  1708,  bad  not  been  addressed 
to  the  actors  in  these  terms : — ^^'Honseigneur  having  been  informed  th^t 
the  king'a  company  object  to  perform  ('  font  ditflcult^  de  Joqer  *)  a 
piece  entitled  *  Turcaret,  ou  le  Financier,'  commands  them  to  learn  S 
and  to  play  it  forthwith."  The  performance  took  place  February  1^ 
1709,  and  the  success  was  even  greater  than  haa  beei)  ai^ticipate^ 
This  comedy  is  entirely  Le  Sage^s  own,  and  is  greatly  ai^perior  to  any 
of  those  v^ch  he  had  borrowed  from  the  Spanish.  A  little  piece 
called  <La  Tontine,'  which  had  been  accepted  at  the  Th^&trO  Fransai^ 
was,  owing  to  intrigue  within  or  without  the  theatr^  not  performed 
till  1782.  Disgusted  with  this  and  other  conduct  of  a  similar  kincL 
Le  Sage  resolved  to  relinquish  the  legitimate  drama  and  the  royal 
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theatre.  We  find  him  in  1710  assisting  his  friend  Francois  Petis 
de  la  Croix,  who  was  then  beginning  to  publish  his  'Mifle  et  Un 
Jours,'  by  correcting  the  language  and  improving  the  style  of  the 
translation. 

Le  Sage's  next  work  was  his  noyel  of  <Gil  Bias  de  Santillane:' 
2  vols.  12mo,  were  published  in  1710,  voL  8  in  1724,  and  voL  4  in  1785. 

Three  different  and  indeed  disoordant  chu-ges  have  been  made 
against  this  work. 

The  first  charge  was  made  by  Bnusen  de  la  Martini^e,  and  followed 
up  by  Yoltaare^  who  says  ('  Si^le  de  Louis  XIV.')  that  the  novel  is 
entirely  taken  firom  the  'Belaciones  de  la  Vida  del  Escudero  Don 
Marco  Obregon '  of  Vincent  EepineL  This  charge  was  soon  found  to 
be  as  absurd  as  it  was  malignant^  by  merely  looking  into  Espinel's 
work,  which  presents  no  resemblance  to  the  work  of  Le  Sage  either  in 
the  narrative,  the  characters,  or  the  dialogue. 

The  next  charge  was  made  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Isla,  who  translated 
'  Gil  Bias '  into  Spanish,  and  gave  it  the  title  of '  Gil  Bias  de  SaDtillana 
buelto  ^  su  Patria.'  This  work  was  completed  by  the  P^  Isla  at 
Bologna  in  Italy,  in  1781,  but  was  not  published  till  1787  (Madrid, 
4  vols.  4to).  Isla  died  in  1788.  He  asserts  that  <Gil  Bias'  was 
originally  written  in  Spanish  in  1635 ;  that  the  work  was  denounced 
to  the  government  of  the  day,  which  prohibited  the  printing  of  it, 
and  seized  the  manuscript;  but  that  the  author,  having  had  time  to 
take  a  copy,  fled  with  it  to  France,  where  he  died  in  1640 ;  that  this 
manuscript  having  accidentally  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Le  Ssge,  he 
formed  his  '  Gil  Bias '  out  of  it  It  has  been  asserted  that  a  manu- 
script^  apparently  that  which  had  been  seized  from  the  author,  is  still 
in  the  Escurial,  and  that  this  manuscript  is  evidently  not  a  translation 
from  the  French  work.  This  statement  is  disproved  by  the  facts 
that  Isla  translated  Le  Sage's  work,  and  not  the  original,  that  such 
original  has  never  been  published,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  its 
having  ever  been  seen. 

These  two  charges  were  examined  and  refuted  by  Le  Gomte  Fran9ois 
de  Neufch&teau,  in  an  'Examen  de  la  Question  de  savoir  si  Le  Sage 
est  Auteur  de  Gil  Bias,  ou  s'il  Ta  pris  de  VEspagnol,'  1819. 

Another  charge  vras  made  by  the  Jesuit  Llorente,  in  a  small  volume 
published  in  1822,  '  Critical  Observations  on  the  Romance  of  Gil  Bias,* 
m  which  he  asserts  that  it  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  work  called 
'  The  Bachelor  of  Salamanca.'  We  have  not  the  means  of  examining 
into  the  particulars  of  this  charge,  but  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  just  as 
unfounded  as  the  two  former. 

Le  Sage  had  ceased,  as  we  have  said,  to  write  for  the  Th^tro 
Fran^ais,  but  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  for  whom  the  means 
of  respectable  subsistence  must  be  procured!  Le  Sage's  character  was 
one  of  independence,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  a  preference  for  the 
fruits  of  honest  industry  at  a  time  when  place  and  pension  were  eagerly 
and  unscrupulously  sought  for  by  literary  men  in  France.  High  as 
his  reputation  had  now  become,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  employ  about 
ux-and- twenty  years  of  his  life— 1713  to  1738->in  writing  smdl  pieces 
for  the  theatriciu  exhibitions  at  the  fairs  of  St.  Germain  and  St.  Laurent 
Fuzelier,  D'Omeval,  Autrau,  Pirou,  Lafont,  and  Fromaget  were  his 
fellow-labourers.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  pieces  were  produced  in 
the  period  above  mentioned,  of  which  Le  Sage  was  the  sole  author  of 
twenty-four,  and  conjointly  of  many  of  the  others.  These  pieces,  vrith 
hardly  an  exception,  were  excessively  popular.  He  publishcKl  the 
greater  part  of  them,  in  conjunction  with  D'Omeval,  in  a  collection 
which  they  celled  the  '  Thd&tre  de  la  Foire,'  9  vols.  12mo,  and  10  vols. 
12mo. 

In  the  meantime  however  Le  Sage  wss  occupied  with  other  compo- 
sitioDs.  His  '  Roland  TAmoureux,  an  imitation  rather  than  a  version 
of  Bojardo's  '  Orlando  Innamorato,'  wss  published  in  numbers  from 
1717  to  1721.  He  is  said  to  have  got  rid  of  most  of  the  ezsggerations 
of  the  Italian,  but  to  have  lost  his  fire.  In  1782  appeared  '  Les  Adven- 
tures de  Guzman  d'Alfarache,'  a  compressed  imitation  of  *  La  Vida  y 
Hechos  del  Picaro  Guzman  de  Alfarache'  of  Aleman,  but  superior  to 
the  original,  and  which  has  entirelv  superseded  the  previous  tnmsla- 
tions.  In  the  same  year  he  published  '  Lee  Adventures  de  Robert  dit 
le  Chevalier  de  Beauohesne,'  2  vola  12mo.  This  work  is  not  properly 
a  fiction,  but  a  narrative  of  the  extraordinary  adventures  of  a  pirat^ 
extracted  from  the  memorials  furnished  by  his  widow.  This  was 
followed  in  1784  by  the  two  first  parts  of  ^L'Histoire  d'Estevanille 
Gonzales,  sumomm^  le  Gar9on  de  bonne  Humeur,'  2  vols.  12mo, 
which  Le  Si^e  professes  to  be  an  imitation  of  *  £1  Escudero  Obregon ' 
before  mentioned,  but  to  which  it  bears  little  resemblance  except  in  a 
few  circumstanoes  of  narrative  which  have  been  borrowed.  In  1735 
he  published  'Une  Joumde  des  Parques,'  12mo,  a  dialogue  full  of 
philosophy  and  wit»  the  thoughts  bold  and  original,  and  expressed 
with  mat  energy.  This  vras  also  the  year  ih  which  he  completed 
'Gil  Bias,'  a  work  which  he  seems  to  have  written  especially  for 
posterity,  and  to  which  he  devoted  a  large  portion  of  the  best  period 
of  his  life.  In  1788,  the  year  in  which  he  produced  the  last  of  his 
little  operas,  he  published  'Le  Baohelier  de  Salamanca,'  2  vols.  12mo, 
and  in  1740  *La  Valise  trouv^'  12mo,  anonymouidy,  which  consists 
of  about  thirty  letters^  supposed  to  be  written  by  di£»rent  persons,  on 
latiriosl  subjects.  His  last  work  teas '  Un  M^ange  amusant  de  SaiUies 
d'Esprit  et  de  Traits  Historiques  les  plus  frappants,'  1  voL  12ma 

Le  Sage  appears  to  have  passed  his  life  of  literary  activity  in  great 
domestic  happiness^  which  was  only  disturbed  by  his  eldest  and  his 


third  son  having  beoome  aotors,  a  profession  to  which  Le  Sage  had  a 
strong  dislike.  He  had  brought  his  eldest  son  up  to  the  bar,  but  he 
left  i^  andy  under  the  assumed  name  of  Montm^nil,  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  an  actor.  Le  Sage  had  ceased  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  him ;  but  the  second  son^  who  had  obtained  the  preferment  of  a 
canon  at  Boulogne-sup>Mer,  contrived,  by  a  manoeuvre,  to  get  the  old 
man  to  see  lus  son  play  a  character  in  '  Turcaret^'  with  which  he  was 
so  much  delighted  that  a  reconciliation  took  place,  and  they  afterwards 
lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  friendship.  It  is  related  that  while 
Montm^nil  was  at  the  theatre^  Le  Sage  passed  his  evenings  at  a  caf6  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence,  where  the  company  used  to  assemble 
round  him,  and  to  get  upon  chairs  and  tables  to  listen  to  "the  old  man 
eloquent"  The  death  however  of  this  favourite  son,  in  September 
1743,  at  the  age  of  forty-eighty  vras  a  severe  blow  for  him. 

At  the  end  of  1748  he  retired  to  Boulogne,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  in  order  to  be  near  bis  son  the  canon,  and  here  he  died 
November  17, 1747.  His  wife  survived  till  1752 :  both  of  them  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty. 

The  great  work  of  Le  Sage  is  his  *  Gil  Bias,'  perhaps  of  its  kind  the 
first  of  all  novels,  and  one  that  has  the  rare  merit  of  always  being  read 
with  new  pleasure.  This  superiority  is  not  owing  to  the  interest  of 
the  story,  for  when  a  story  is  well  known  a  novel  loses  that  part  of  its 
attraction,  and  its  permanent  success  must  depend  on  other  qualities. 
When  a  person  has  fimshed  a  chapter  of  '  Gil  Bias,'  ho  will  generally 
have  nearly  equal  pleasure  in  beginning  to  read  it  over  again ;  and  the 
reason  is  this — '  GU  Bias '  is  a  series  of  pictures  of  human  life  under  all 
its  aspect&  The  various  adventures  of  Gil  Bias  concern  us  little ;  we 
only  recollect  him  because  of  the  persons  with  whom  through  him  we 
become  acquainted.  We  neither  like  him  nor  dislike  him ;  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  admire  or  respect  him.  He  introduces  us  to  a  great 
variety  of  personages  of  all  classes  and  conditions^  whose  failings  and 
vices  are  painted  in  enduring  colours.  Though  somewhat  of  the 
interest  of  the  novel  arises  from  the  great  variety  of  adventures,  and 
the  delineation  of  manners  peculiar  to  Spain,  it  is  as  a  gallery  of  por- 
traits that  the  work  wiU  always  maintain  its  interest  It  is  true  that 
the  author  generally  gives  us  the  portraits  of  rogues  or  fools,  or  of 
persons  whose  distinguishing  trait  is  some  weakness  of  character ;  but 
It  is  also  true  that  the  portadts  are  likenesses,  and  represent  a  large 
class.  As  in  all  great  works  of  the  kind,  the  author  is  never  obtraded 
on  us.  We  think  not  of  the  wonderful  art  which  has  produced  what 
appears  to  be  completely  simple  and  naturaL  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  idle  or  unmeaning  phrase  in  the  whole  book — at  least  in  the 
first  two  volumes^  which  in  many  respects  are  the  best  The  ex- 
pression is  suited  to  the  thought  wiUi  perfect  propriety;  there  i& 
nothing  superfluous,  and  nothing  wanted  in  the  way  of  explanation. 
While  we  admire  the  innumerable  delicate  touches  which  make  up  the 
whole  of  a  picture^  we  find  them  blended  in  one  harmonious  whole,  to 
which  each  part  bears  its  just  proportion ;  a  merit  which  arises  from 
the  author^s  dear  perception  of  what  was  required  for  the  delineation 
of  each  character,  and  the  exquisite  taste  which  guided  him  to  the 
adoption  of  a  pure,  simple,  and  nervous  style  of  expression.  A  great 
work  or  a  great  intellectual  power  of  any  kind  is  always  the  fruit  of 
mature  years.  Le  Sage,  as  already  observed,  published  the  fijst  two 
volumes  of  '  Gil  Bias'  in  1715,  when  he  was  forty-seven  yean  of  age, 
and  the  fourth  and  last  in  1785,  when  he  had  attained  his  sixty-seyenth 
year. 

The  greater  part  of  the  works  of  Le  Sage  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  '  (Euvres  Ghoisies  de  Le  Sage,*  15  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1788,  and  16  vols.  8vo,  1810.  Most  of  his  novels  have  been 
frequently  reprinted,  but  especially  '  Gil  Bias,'  which  has  appeared  in 
all  forms,  from  the  most  splendid  typography  and  embeUii&iments  to 
the  humblest  It  has  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe : 
the  English  translation  is  by  Dr.  Smollett  '  Le  Diable  Boiteux '  is 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  '  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks ; ' 
and  we  have  also  translations  of  the  '  Bachelor  of  Salamanca,'  and  of 
most  of  the  other  novels. 

SAID  IBN  BATRIC,  the  name  of  a  person  more  oommonly  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Eutychius  {Eirrixios,  Anbio^  ErrisHious),  which 
signifies  *  Happy'  in  Greek,  as  'Said'  does  in  Arabic.  He  was  bom 
^H.  268  (ajx  875),  at  Fostat  in  Bgypt,  and  was  originally  brought  up 
as  a  physician ;  and  we  are  told  by  Ibn  Abi  Osaibiah  ('Oiothi  Al-Ambd 
fi  Tabac^t  Al-Atebb^'  'Pontes  Belationum  De  Classibus  Medicorum,' 
cap.  14,  sea  10)  that  he  excelled  both  in  the  theory  and  practioe  of 
that  profession,  and  that  he  composed  a  work  on  the  subject  of 
medicine.  But  it  is  as  an  historian  that  he  is  beet  known,  and  aa  one 
of  the  Melchite  patriarchs  of  Alexander,  to  which  dignity  he  was 
raised  ▲.h.  821  (a.d.  988),  and  assumed  upon  the  occasion  the  name  of 
Eutychius.  He  died  ▲.h.  828  (a.d.  940).  His  principal  work  is  a 
|;eneral  history  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to  ma  own  time^  written 
m  Arabic,  and  edited  by  Pocock,  2  vols.  4to,  Oxon,  1656,  Aiab.  and 
Lat,  with  the  title  '  Nadhm  Al-Jaudhir :  Contextio  Gemmamm,  sive 
Eutychii  Patriaroh»  Alexandrini  Axmales '  (both  the  title  and  the  date 
however  vary  very  much  in  different  copies :  see  HicoU  and  Posey, 
'Catal.  MSa  Arab.  BodL  Biblioth./  pp.  47  and  501).  This  is  styled 
by  Gibbon,  chap.  51,  note  ul,  "  a  pompous  edition  of  an  indifferent 
author,  translated  by  Pocock  to  gratify  the  Pkesbyterian  prejudioea  of 
his  friend  Selden,"  who  defrayed  tiie  expense  of  the  work,  and  promised 
to  add  some  annotations,  which  however  his  deatii  in  1654  prevented 
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him  from  contributing.  He  had  himself  pablished  a  small  portion  of 
the  same  work,  entitled  '  Eatjchii  .^Sgyptu,  Pfttriarchso  Orthodoxorum 
Alexandrini— Ecclesin  susd  Originea,' Arab,  and  Lat,  4to,  Lond.,1642, 
with  a  learned  commentary.  He  selected  this  particalar  chapter,  because 
his  "  Plresbyterian  prejudices  "  were  delighted  at  finding  in  it  that  St 
Hark,  in  founding  the  church  at  Alexandria,  appomted  a  college  of 
twelve  preabyters,  or  elders,  who,  whenever  the  patriarchate  was  vacant, 
elected  one  of  their  own  number  to  fill  the  office.  This  little  extract 
of  Selden's  was  very  severely  criticised  in  a  work  entitled  '  Eutychius 
Pmtriaroha  Alexandrinus  vindicatus,  et  auis  restitutus  OrientalibuB; 
aive  Reeponsio  ad  Joanms  Seldeni  Origines,  auctore  Abrahamo  Ecchel- 
lensi,  Maronita  ex  Libano/  4to,  Rom»,  1661.  Three  other  smaller 
woriu  are  mentioned  in  Wustenfeld, '  Gesch.  der  Arab.  Aerate/  but 
this  only  has  boon  published.  (Niooll  and  Piisey,  Catid,  M8S.  Arab, 
Biblioth.  BodL;  D'Herbelot,  BiUiolh.  OrxaU,;  Sohnuirer,  Biblioih. 
Arab^  p.  144.) 

SAINT-ARNAT7D,  MAR^OHAL  LEROY  DE,  was  bom  in  Paris, 
of  poor  parents,  on  the  20th  of  August  1798.  Having  entered  the 
Royal  Bod^-Quards  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  sub- 
lieutenant in  the  infantry  of  the  line  in  1818.  Owing  to  some  vouthful 
vagaries^  he  left  the  army  shortly  after  and  embraced  the  theatrical 
profession,  when  he  first  performed  at  the  suburban  Theatre  des 
Batignollea.  In  this  new  vocation  he  continued  upwards  of  ten  years, 
but  the  revelation  of  July  revived  his  taste  for  martial  life ;  he  returned 
to  the  army  in  1881,  and  having  entered  the  64th  regiment  as  sub- 
lieutenant was  made  full  lieutenant  within  six  weeks.  The  insurrection 
of  the  partisans  of  the  Duohesse  de  Berri,  in  La  Yend^  soon  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  earning  the  favourable  notice  of  Marshal 
Bugeaud.  He  waa  subsequently  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  citadel 
of  St.  Blaye^  where  the  Duohesse  de  Berri  was  confined— a  post  in  itself 
from  the  circumstances  somewhat  painful  to  an  honourable  man,  and 
his  conduct  in  it  incurred  for  him  considerable  odium. 

In  1886  Saint-Amaud  was  sent  to  join  the  army  in  Algiers,  with 
the  rank  of  captain ;  he  behaved  with  much  gallantry  at  the  siege  of 
Constantme,  and  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
The  brilliant  courage  he  displayed  in  these  campaigns  obtained  for  him 
the  rank  of  commandant  of  the  18th  regiment  of  infantry  in  1840,  but 
his  erratic  disposition  induced  him  to  quit  it  to  enter  the  Zouaves  the 
same  year.  ln*1842  he  was  created  lieutenant- colonel ;  and  in  1844, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Bugeaud,  he  became  colonel  of  the  82nd 
fsgimeni.  During  the  next  three  years  he  was  constantly  in  the  field, 
his  reputation  increased,  aod  he  was  made  major-general  in  1847.  In 
18£0  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  province  of  Constaotina,  which 
was  then  in  a  very  unsettied  state ;  but  he  subdued  the  whole  country 
within  the  year.  In  the  early  part  of  1851  General  Saint-Amaud 
was  despatched  on  an  expedition  against  the  Kabyles,  whioh  was  entirely 
successful,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  brilliant  campaigns  of 
the  French  in  Algeria.  His  litUe  army  did  not  amount  to  7000  men, 
and  with  this  he  overran  that  ragged  coiutry,  and  in  spite  of  a 
desperate  resbtance  he  conquered  the  whole  province.  This  was  tbe 
service  which  fixed  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  president  of  the 
republic. 

Saint-Amaud  returned  to  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1851  as  general  of 
division.  Louis  Napoleon  at  once  took  him  into  his  confidence,  giving 
him  the  command  of  the  second  division  of  the  army  of  Paris  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival,  and  then  appointing  him  minister  of  war. 
He  acted  cordially  with  the  prince-president :  "  Nothing/'  he  wrote  to 
his  mother,  November  19,  1851— "  nothing  in  this  world  is  wanting, 
but  to  go  straight  forward  and  be  bold"  In  the  famous  coup  d'etat 
of  the  2nd  of  December  following  he  was  the  prince's  chief  adviser 
and  instrument.  Honours  now  accumulated  upon  him :  he  was  made 
marshal  of  France,  then  a  senator,  and  received  the  grand  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1852.  His  health  had  gradually  declined  under 
so  haraasing  a  life ;  yet  he  so  strongly  solicited  the  command  of  the 
French  army  intended  for  the  east,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Russia,  that  his  request  was  granted.  The  events  of  that  war  are  so 
recent  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them.  It  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  Maxahal  Saint-Amaud  entered  upon  it  with  the  utmost  eagerness. 
He  eridently  felt  that  a  splendid  chance  was  afforded  of  profeesional 
distinction.  For  a  time  his  impetuosity  enabled  him  to  bear  up  under 
his  constantly-increasing  malady.  The  landing  in  the  Crimea,  which 
he  calls  his  *'  favourite  idea,"  be  tried  to  the  utmost  to  hasten  forward ; 
and  fisariDg  at  last  that  his  life  was  ebbing,  he  insisted  on  forward 
movements,  regardless  of  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues.  On  tbe 
morning  of  September  20, 1854,  Marshal  Saint-Amaud  mounted  Ms 
horse  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  the  constant  exercise  of  great  spirit 
sustained  aU  the  fatigues  of  command  during  the  battle  of  the  Alnuk 
He  exhibited  the  same  energy  in  his  despatch  after  the  victory,  but 
the  intensity  of  Ms  feelings  is  only  fully  seen  in  his  letters  to  his 
wife^  published  in  the  ooBection  referred  to  below.  But  the  effort 
proved  too  much  for  his  remaining  strength :  his  malady  increased 
daily,  and  on  tbe  27th  he  was  obliged  to  embark  on  boatd  the  Berthollet 
to  return  to  Constantinople.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  September,  whilst 
yet  on  his  passage. 

Tbe  career  of  Marshal  Saint-Amaud,  almost  up 'to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Rosslan  war,  shows  Mm  too  much  in  the  light  of  a  daring  and 
not  very  scruptdous  adventurer ;  and  he  did  not  live  long  enough, 
when  a  nobler  field  Wlui  opened  to  his  ambition,  to  show  whether  ha 
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possessed  the  abilities  of  a  great  general.  But  while  in  his  last  days, 
as  in  his  earlier,  he  exhibited  the  most  brilliant  and  dashing  courage, 
combined  with  judgment  and  energy,  deyotion  to  his  duty  was  never 
so  strongly  evinced  as  at  the  dose  of  his  career.  Two  volumes  of 
Ms  private  letters  have  been  published  by  Ms  brother,  '  Lettres  du 
Mar^chal  de  St-Amaud,'  Paris,  1855,  whkm,  though  exMbiting  many 
suppressions,  ^ve  much  curious  information  respecting  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  bis  remarkable  career. 

SAINT-CYR,  MARfiCHAL  LAURBNT-aOUVION  DE,  was  a 
native  of  Toul,  where  he  was  bom,  April  18,  1764.  His  father, 
though  but  a  poor  tanner,  contrived  to  give  Ms  son  a  good  education. 
Young  Oouvion,  who  had  a  natural  taste  for  drawing,  desired  at  first 
to  become  an  artist^  and  spent  some  years  as  a  professional  drawing- 
master.  In  1785  he  was  induced  to  try  Ms  fortjine  on  the  stage,  and 
frequentiv  appeared  at  the  Salle-Beaumarchaii,  in  the  Marais,  in  the 
part  of  a  brigand.  His  fine  stature  appeared  to  favour  his  pretensions ; 
but  he  was  shy  and  nervous,  and  lisped  a  good  deal. 

In  1789,  after  the  capture  of  the  BastiUe,  Saint-Cyr  embraced  with 
ardour  the  principles  of  the  revolution.  In  August  1792  he  enlisted 
as  a  chasseur,  and  was  sent  to  the  frontier;  but  his  large  stature,  and 
the  advantages  he  derived  from  a  good  education,  drew  notice  upon 
him,  and  in  1798  he  was  already  a  captain.  He  then  beoune  assistant 
(adjoint)  to  the  adjutant-generals,  and  whilst  in  that  post  served  under 
Custine,  Beauhamais,  Landremont,  Carlen,  and  others,  most  of  whom 
were  sent  to  the  guillotine.  For  a  time  he  steadily  refused  promotion, 
and  courted  obscurity  to  save  his  life ;  but  the  year  1794  saw  Mm  both 
a  general  of  brigade  and  a  general  of  division.  In  1796  he  served 
under  Jourdan  on  the  Rhine,  and  then  under  Moreau,  both  of  whom 
he  has  since  severely  criticised  in  his  militai7 '  Memoirs.'  In  1797 
the  Directory  appointed  him  conunander-in-cMeif  of  the  army  of  Rome^ 
where  the  cruel  extortions  of  Massena  had  excited  great  murmurs.  In 
1804  he  was  made  colonelgeneral  of  the  Cuirassiers,  and  in  1805 
grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  General  Oouvion  Sunt-Cyr 
behaved  with  great  gallantry  at  Castel-Franco,  November  18,  1805 ; 
and  having  again  distinguished  himself  during  the  campaigns  of  Prussia 
and  Poland,  he  was  named  govemor  of  Warsaw  in  1807. 

He  was  next  sent  to  the  peninsula,  where  he  added  to  his  repu- 
tation by  the  defeat  of  Castro,  and  the  capture  of  Barcelona.  He 
now  stood  very  high  in  the  confidence  of  Napoleon  L,  and  having  been 
called  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  of  1812,  on  the  invasion  of  Russia^ 
he  received  the  oommand  of  the  6th  corps  d'armde,  wiUi  generals  De 
Wrede  and  Deroi  as  his  lieutenants.  On  the  18th  of  August  1812  he 
fought  thebattie  of  Polotsk  against  Wittgenstein,  defeated  that  general 
with  the  loss  of  7000  Rusi^ans,  and  left  the  field  with  a  Ices  on  his 
side  of  scarcely  2000  men.  For  this  brilliant  achievement  he  was  at 
once  created  a  marshal.  After  the  battie  of  Leipxig,  Marshal  Saint-Cyr 
was  under  the  necessity  of  capitulating  with  Ms  corps  of  16,000  men. 
He  took  no  part  during  tbe  Hundred  Days ;  and  having  joined  tiie 
fortune  of  the  Bourbons,  and  stedfiurtly  adhered  to  them,  he  was  loaded 
with  favouA  by  Louis  XVIIL  and  Charles  X.  In  1817  he  was 
appointed  goTemor  of  the  5th  Militaiy  Division ;  he  then  received  the 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St  Louis ;  and  was  made  a  count,  and 
finallT  a  marquis^  In  September  1818  he  became  minister  of  war. 
Martdial  Oouvion  de  Saint-Cyr  died  at  the  Hierds  on  the  12th  of  March 
1880,  and  Ms  body  having  been  removed  to  Paris,  he  was  buried  in 
the  noble  church  of  the  Invalids,  between  Tursnne  and  Lannea.  He 
waa  the  author  of  several  military  works  wMch  are  still  held  in  high 
esteem. 
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SAINT-HILAIRE,  AUOUSTE,  a  French  botanist  of  emmence, 
was  bom  at  Orleans  (Loire),  if  F^ance^  on  the  4th  of  October  1799. 
He  is  more  espedallv  known  for  his  travels  in  the  Braails  and  his  great 
work  on  tbe  BraziHan  Flora,  entitled  '  Flora  Brasilicss  Meridionales,' 
wMch  was  pubUahed  with  plates  in  folio  at  Paris  in  1825.  He  has  also 
pubUshed  smaller  works  on  the  more  remarkable  plants  of  the  Brazils, 
and  those  wMch  are  most  common  in  that  coimtry.  His  travels  in 
the  diamond  districts  of  the  Brazils  and  in  tbe  provinces  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Mines  Gkraes  have  been  published  in  separate  volumes. 
They  contain  a  large  amount  of  information  on  the  natural  products 
as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants  and  other  particulars  of  the  interior  of 
this  part  of  South  America.  Bis  works  have  deservedly  obtained  for 
him  a  high  position  amongst  travellers  and  botanists.  He  is  a  member 
of  most  of  the  great  Societies  of  Europe  that  cultivate  the  natural 
sciences.  Besides  the  work|  above  mentioned  he  has  contributed  a 
large  number  of  papers,  more  especially  on  botanical  subjects,  to  the 
scientific  jotimals  of  Paris.  He  has  also  published  on  the  plants  of 
France,  JindS  acquainted  with  the  plants  of  Europe.    [See  Supp.] 

SAINT-HILAIRE,  OEOFFROT-ETIENNE,  was  bom  at  Etampes, 
m  France,  the  15th  of  April  1772.  He  was  destined  by  his  father  for 
the  church,  and  received  the  appointment  to  a  canoniy  in  Ms  twelfth 
Tear.  He  was  however  sent  to  the  college  of  Navarre^  where  Briason 
lectured  on  experimental  philosophy,  and  under  him  he  acquired  a 
taste  for  the  natural  sciences.  He  first  devoted  Mmself  to  mineralogy, 
in  which  Haiiy  was  Ms  preceptor.  On  coming  to  Paris  he  studied 
very  diligently,  and  in  1798  was  appointed  subcurator  and  demon- 
strator of  the  Natural  History  cabinet,  in  the  Jardin  des  Planteai  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  professor  of  zoology,  and  lectursd  conr 
jointly  with  Cuvier.    In  1798  he  accompanied  the  French  expeditioa 
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to  Egypt.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Inititute  in  1807,  and 
appointed  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  faculty  of 
sciences  in  1809.  He  was  -sent  by  the  government* on  a  scientific 
expedition  to  Portugal  in  1808.  In  1816  he  was  returned  as  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  his  native  dty  of  Etampes.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  July  1844. 

Qeoffroy  St-Hilaire  was  one  of  the  most  assiduous  cultivators  and 
ablest  expounders  of  what  ia  called  philosophical  anatomy.  The  idea 
on  which  this  department  of  science  was  founded  had  been  developed 
in  Germany,  and  successfully  applied  to  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy  durifig  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  It  was  however 
amongst  the  rich  collections  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  the  activity 
and  zeal  of  such  men  as  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  Temminck,  Desmarest, 
Valenciennes,  Serres,  and  St.-Hilaire,  that  it  received  its  most  import- 
ant applications  and  its  greatest  development.  The  fundamental  idea 
of  this  system  is  the  unity  of  the  composition  of  the  various  parts  of 
an  organic  body,  and  that  this  unity  ia  Capable  of  expression  in  a  few 
simple  laws.  What,  in  fact,  might  be  predicated  in  botany  of  the 
various  parts  of  a  plant  by  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  leaf, 
might,  in  the  same  way.  be  predicated  of  the  structure  of  animals  by 
a  knowledge  of  certain  fundamental  parts  of  their  organisation.  Thus 
Qeoffroy  St-Hilaire,  amongst  his  other  labours,  established  the  fact 
that  the  numerous  bones  of  the  head  of  the  fish,  and  by  consequence 
those  of  the  higher  animals,  were  transformations  of  the  simple  ver- 
tebra; ;  and  that  the  laws  of  development  which  applied  to  the  one 
applied  to  the  other. 

These  views  equally  applicable  to  every  oigan  of  the  body,  were 
generally  developed  by  St.  Hilaire  in  a  work  published  in  1818, 
entitled  'Philosophic  Anatomique/  which  was  illustrated  with  an 
Atlas  of  folio  plates.  He  also  published  several  papers  and  essays 
on  the  principles  of  philosophical  anatomy.  In  1828  a  small  Work 
appeared  as  an  introduction  to  the  lectures  delivered  on  natural 
history  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  on  the  principle  of  the  anity  of 
organic  composition,  with  the  title,  'Sur  le  Principe  de  I'Unito  de 
Composition  Organlque,'  8vo.  Although  previous  to  the  time  of 
Qeoffroy  the  xporphological  idea  lying  at  the  basis  of  philosophical 
anatomy  had  been  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
abnormal  forms  of  animals,  just  as  it  had  been  of  plants,  yet  the 
mibjeot  had  not  been  fully  developed.  In  1822  he  published  lus  great 
work  on  the  anatomical  philosophy  of  human  monsters.  These  beings, 
which  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  mere  unaccountable  freaks  of 
nature,  were  now  found  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  fixed  laws, 
and  their  various  forms  susceptible  of  the  strictest  classification. 
This  work  cotitained  a  new  classification  of  monsters,  with  a  descrip- 
tion and  compirison  of  their  different  forms,  and  a  history  of  the 
various  causes  supposed  to  produce  them.  It  also  comprehended  some 
new  views  on  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus,  and  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  phenomena  attending  the  development  of  the  sexual  organs  in  the 
male  and  female  foetus,  in  which  the  author  pointed  out  the  fact  of  a 
unity  of  composition  in  the  reproductive  apparatus  of  the  two  sexes 
in  birds  and  mammalia.  * 

A  list  of  the  papers  which  St.-Hilaire  contributed  to  the  various 
departments  of  natural  history  would  be  very  long.  There  is  scarcely 
a  branch  of  zoology  to  which  he  did  not  successfully  apply  the  great 
principles  of  his  anatomical  philosophy ;  and  few  indeed  are  the  works 
on  natural  history  published  during  the  present  century  that  do  not 
bear  testimony  to  the  great  influence  he  has  exerted.  At  the  same 
time  the  views  held  by  the  school,  at  the  head  of  whioh  Qeoffroy  St- 
Hilaire  may  be  justly  placed,  have  led  to  great  controversy.  Fully  as 
Guvier  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  Geofi&oy's  works,  he 
opposed  him  in  some  of  his  conclusions,  and  this  led  to  a  controversy 
which  developed,  in  these  inquiries,  a  theological  element ;  Qeoffroy 
St-Hilaire  opposed  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  as  being  in  opposition 
to  the  theory  of  a  unity  of  composition.  In  his  philosophy  he  states 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  'intentions'  or  'objects'  in  creation;  and 
when  Cuvier  spoke  of  the  part  an  animal  **  had  to  play  "  in  nature,  he 
.  rejoined  that  there  were  no  ''  animals  which  had  a  part  to  play  in 
nature."'  This  controversy  has  since,  in  this  country,  assumed  a 
popular  form ;  and  it  is  obvious,  from  the  use  made  by  Uie  advocates 
of  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  of  the  principles  of  the  '  Anatomical 
Philosophy,*  that  this  theory  is  not  incompatible  with  tiieir  views. 
We  may  add  that  Owen  and  other  great  comparative  anatomists  of 
the  present  day  are  strongly  opposed  to  many  of  the  ooncdusionB  of 
M.  Qeoffroy  St-Hilaure. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Qeoffiroy  St.-Hilaire  has  been 
published  in  France  under  the  title  of  'Professional  Studies  of  a 
Naturalist,'  in  42  volumesL  Etienne  Qeoffiroy  St-Hilaire  left  behind 
him  a  son,  Isidore,  who  has  successfully  cultivated  the  favourite 
science  of  his  father.  A  complete  list  of  Etienne  Qeoffroy  St.-Hilaire'a 
works  will  be  found  in  Callisen's  'MedicinisoheB-Schiiftateller  Lexicon.' 

ST.  JOHN.  [BoLmoBROKB.] 
♦  ST.  JOHN,  JAMES  AUGUSTUS,  was  bom  in  Caermarthenshire, 
About  the  begmning,  or  a  little  before  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  He  was  instructed  in  the  village  grammar-school, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  early  profidenoy,  and  by  his 
efforts  at  self-culture,  acquiring,  in  addition  to  the  classics  there  taught, 
a  knowledge  of  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Arabic,  and  Persian 
languages*    When  only  seventeen  he  came  to  London,  and  commenced 


writing  for  the  press,  an  occupation  he  has  since  steadily  followed.  For 
a  while  he  was  editor  of  a  newspaper  published  at  Plymouth  in  which 
he  advocated  principles  of  freedom  far  in  advance  of  those  then  in 
fashion.  His  first  work  was  '  Abdallah,'  an  oriental  poem ;  and  soon 
after  returning  to  London,  he  becsme  sdb-editor  of  the  'Oriental 
Heittld,'  then  issued  by  Mr.  James  Silk  Baokingbam ;  and  for  this  he 
wrote  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  British  power  in  India. 
In  1827,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  D.  L.  Richardson,  he  started  the 
*  Weekly  Review,'  in  opposition  to  the  *  Literaiy  Gazette,'  but  it  failed 
of  success.  In  1829,  he  with  his  family,  visited  Normandy,  and  a 
'  Residence  in  Normandy '  was  the  result,  published  in  two  volumes. 
In  1880  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  '  The  Lives  of  Celebrated 
Travellers,'  for  Colbum's  'National  library,'  and  published  a  col- 
lection of  his  earlier  essays  under  the  title  of  'The  Anatomy  of 
Society.'  In  1882  he  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  left  his  wife  and 
family,  and  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Egypt,  visitiug  on  his  way 
back  Malta,  Sicily,  and  Naples.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1834 
he  published  the  result  of  his  travels  in  a  work  called  'Description  of 
Egypt  and  Nubia ; '  and  in  1884-85  were  published  '  The  Hindoos,' 
in  two  volumes,  for  'The  Entertaining  Library,'  issued  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
In  1885  he  returned  to  France,  taking  up  his  abode  at  Chantilly,  where 
he  prepared  his  work  '  On  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks,'  which  however  was  not  published  till  1842,  in  three  volumes. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  labours  on  this  work  he  was  affiicted  with 
blindness,  and  his  son  Bayle  St  John  acted  as  his  amanuensis.  He 
has  also  written  three  novels,  '  Tales  of  the  Ramadhan,'  '  Margaret 
Ravenscroft,'  and  *  Sir  Cosmo  Digby ; '  with  other  works,  as  '  Isis,  an 
Egyptian  Pilgrimage,' '  There  and  Back  Again/  '  The  Nemesis  of  Power, 
or  Causes  and  Forms  of  Revolution,'  '  Philosophy  at  the  Foot  of  the 
Cross,'  with  innimierable  contributions  to  periodical  works.  He  hsa 
likewise  edited  the  works  of  Locke,  the  prose  works  of  Milton,  Sir 
Thomas  More's  '  Utopia,'  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  '  Religio  Medici,'  and 
Bunyan*8  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  Three  of  his  sons,  Bayle,  Percy,  and 
Horace,  have  also  attained  some  celebrity  in  the  literary  world. 

♦ST.  LEONARDS,  EDWARD  BURTENSHAW  SUQDEN, 
BARON,  was  bom  in  London  in  1781,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  entered  himself  at  Lincoln's  Inii,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  In 
1807.  But  earlier  than  this  he  had  manifested  his  eminent  qualifica- 
tions for  the  profession  he  had  chosen  by  the  publication,  in  1805,  of 
'  A  Concise  and  Practical  Treatise  of  the  Law  of  Vendors  and  Pur- 
chasers of  Estates.'  This  work  '*  was  certainly  the  foundation  of  my 
early  success  in  life,"  as  he  himself  states  in  a  thirteenth  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1857.  It  supplied  a  want,  its  value  was  recognised  by  idl 
professional  men,  fresh  editions  were  repeatedly  called  for,  and  the 
author  took  care,  by  improving  upon  each,  to  add  to  his  reputation, 
which  also  concurred  to  increase  his  practice  as  a  conveyancer,  to  which 
branch  of  his  profession  he  at  first  confined  himself.  In  1808  he  pub- 
lished his  'Practical  Treatise  on  Powers,'  whioh  has  gone  through 
seven  editions ;  and  which  possesses  great  legal  excellence,  but  like  the 
previous  work,  derives  its  character  and  its  value  from  his  knowledge 
and  exposition  of  laws,  orders,  precedents,  and  decisions,  rather  than 
from  any  wide  view  of  the  equitable  principles  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  or  ought  to  be  foimded.  Of  a  more  popular  character  was 
his  next  work, '  A  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Man  of  Property,  on  Sales^ 
Purchases,  Mortgages,  Leases,  Settlements,  and  Devises  of  Estates,'  a 
small  volume  published  in  1809,  of  which  several  editions  have  been 
printed.  The  letters  were  intended  as  a  practical  guide  to  unpro- 
fessional men,  and  were  written  so  as  to  be  mtelligible  to  all,  enabling 
any  one  to  judge  how  far  he  could  depend  upon  his  own  ability  in 
managing  his  transactions,  and  where  he  should  have  recourse  to  pro- 
fessional assistance.  In  1811  he  published  'The  Law  of  Uses  and 
Trusts,'  a  posthumous  work  of  Chief  Baron  Qilbert»  the  principal 
value  of  which  consists  in  the  Introduction  and  Notes  supplied  by  the 
editor.  The  character  of  these  various  works  had  procured  for  him 
an  extremely  large  business  as  conveyancer  and  chamber  counsel, 
with  frequent  occasions  for  acting  as  counsd  in  the  common 
law  courts,  and  he  ceased  to  appear  as  an  author,  except  in  occa- 
sional pamphlets  upon  legal  subjects,  and  in  preparing  new  editions 
of  his  previous  works.  In  1817  he  gave  up  nis  chamber  practice 
and  confined  himself  to  that  of  the  chancerv  bar,  where  in  a  short 
time  his  assistance  was  eagerly  sought  in  all  the  most  complicated 
cases,  and  when  in  1822  he  was  made  king's  counsel  he  obtained 
the  leadmg  business  in  that  court  In  18&  he  entered  Parliament 
as  member  for  Weymouth.  He  was  not  distinsuished  as  a  debater, 
but  his  knowledge  of  law  made  him  a  valuable  adherent,  and  in 
1829  he  was  promoted  to  Uie  office  of  solicitor-general  and  knighted 
under  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  His  tenure 
of  office  only  lasted  till  the  accession  to  office  of  Earl  Qrey  and  the 
Whigs  in  1831.  In  1835,  during  the  short  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Ped,  Sir  Edward  Sugden  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
Returning  to  England  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Ripon,  and  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  accession 
to  office  again  in  September  1841  he  resumed  the  duties  of 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  which  he  contuxued  to  perform  with 
general  satiafaotion  till  July  1846,  when  Lord  Jolin  Russell  suo- 
oeeded  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Durixu;  his  release  ficom  professional  dutie% 
ha  prepared  a  volume  entitled  \A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Ftopertyp 
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M  adminittared  In  lb«  Houm  of  Lords/  pabluhed  early  in  1849,  in 
which  he  exuninee  and  eritioiaea  the  dedsiona  given  in  the  Home 
of  Loffda,  when  aoting  aa  a  court  of  appeal ;  and  in  1851 '  An  Essay 
on  the  New  Beal  Property  Statutes.'  In  February  1852,  on  the 
aoceasion  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  the  miniatry.  Sir  Edward  Sugden 
waa  appointed  Lord  Chanoellor  of  Bnglandy  and  oceated  a  peer,  aa 
Lord  St.  Leonards.  While  acting  in  this  capaoity  he  isaued  a  set 
of  rulea  and  orders  for  proceedings  in  Ciiancexy,  of  which  the 
adTsntagea  were  oonaidered  very  doubtful,  but  his  judgments  were 
generally  |«ompt»  and  the  raasona  assigned  for  them  dear  and  satia- 
factory.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  he  had  again  to  resign  his 
peat,  but  has  continued  to  take  an  acti?e  part  in  politics  aa  an  adherent 
of  the  party  that  looks  up  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  as  its  head. 

SAINT-SIMON,  LOUIS  Dli  ROUVBOY,  DUG  DE.  the  writer  of 
the  eelebrated  '  Memoirs  of  the  Oourt  of  France  under  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  Successors,'  waa  bom  of  a  family  who  claimed  descent  from 
the  old  eounta  of  Yermandois,  on  the  16th  of  January  1675.  He  was 
presented  at  the  font  by  Louis  XIV.  and  Maria  Ther^  of  Austria, 
and  received  a  careful  education  at  home.  When  quite  a  youth  he 
was  entered  in  the  corpa  of  Mousquetairea,  made  his  first  campaign 
under  Marshal  Luxembourg  in  1692,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
▼alour  at  the  siege  of  Namur  and  at  the  battles  of  Fleurus  and  Neer- 
winden.  He  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  obtained  the 
government  of  St  Blaye,  and  on  the  death  of  his  fiither  succeeded  to  his 
title.  He  then  abandoned  the  military  career,  and  resolTcd  to  devote 
himself  to  the  court  and  diplomacy,  for  which  his  taatea  and  his 
talenta  more  peculiarly  fitted  him.  He  had  married,  in  1695,  the 
daughter  of  the  Marshal  de  Lorges,  his  connections  were  high,  and  no 
one  seemed  more  likely  to  succeed  in  his  new  course  than  himself ; 
but  Louis  XIV.  overlooked  him,  chiefly  it  is  said  on  account  of  his 
independent  cfasraoter,  so  that,  having  abandoned  arms  and  receiving 
no  other  emi^oyment,  he  oooupied  himself  in  studying  and  recording 
the  charactera  of  the  court,  the  courtiers,  and  the  ministers.  A  staunch 
aristoorat  and  a  supporter  of  Jansenism  in  the  latter  days  of  Louis  XIV., 
he  became  an  opponent  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  legitimate 
princes,  a  friend  of  F^n^n,  and  an  active  adherent  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  whose  claims  to  the  regency  he  powerfully  advocated  among 
the  nobility  of  France  even  before  the  death  of  Louis.  On  the 
acceesion  of  Orleana  to  the  regency  he  was  made  one  of  the  council, 
and  possessed  considerable  influence  over  the  regent;  but  he  declined 
being  appointed  governor  to  the  young  king.  St.  Simon  however, 
though  esteemed  by  the  regent,  and  supporting  his  meaaures  generally, 
was  too  independent  to  follow  him  servilely.  He  opposed  the  preten- 
siona  of  the  Jesuits;  he  strongly  advised  Orleans  to  preserve  the 
parliament  from  its  threatened  destruction  by  Cardinal  Dubois ;  he 
remonstrated  against  the  financial  projeota  of  Law ;  but  he  was  a  peer 
and  an  aristocrat)  though  an  honest  one,  and  he  equally  opposed  'all 
measurea  of  reform.  In  1721  he  waa  sent  to  Spidn  to  negoeiate  a 
marriage  of  Louis  XV.  with  the  infanta,  and  another  of  the  Prince  of 
Asturias  with  a  daughter  of  Orleana ;  and  though  the  firat  fiUled,  and 
the  second  was  unhappy,  he  received  testimonies  from  both  courts  of 
their  aatisfaotion  with  him,  and  waa  created  a  grandee  of  Spain  and 
knight  of  the  Gtolden  Fleece.  On  Louia  XV.  coming  of  age,  in 
February  1738,  the  regency  of  Orleans  terminated,  and  he  died  in  the 
same  year.  With  the  death  of  Orleana  the  political  life  of  St  Simon 
ended ;  he  retired  to  privacy  at  his  eatate  of  La  Fert^,  occupied  him- 
•elf  in  writing  his  '  Memoirs,'  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  March 
1755.  His  '  Memoirs '  terminate  with  the  death  of  the  regent,  though 
the  writer  lived  so  long  after.  The  work,  written  with  his  own  hand, 
waa  deemed  by  hia  family  unfit  for  immediate  publication  (and  indeed 
Saint-Simon  had  forbidden  it),  as  many  of  the  characters  described 
were  yet  aliva  The^  accordingly  applied  for  and  obtained  a  ieUre  de 
cachet  for  the  deposition  of  the  original  manuscript  among  the  national 
archives.  Varioua  applieationa  were  aubsequently  made  at  intervds 
by  the  family  for  the  restoration  of  the  manuscript,  but  ineffectually. 
After  one  of  these  applications,  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  the 
Abb4  Voiiemm  was  appointed  to  examine  it.  The  work  was  retained, 
but  he  made  copious  extracts  and  copies  of  it ;  these  were  surrep- 
titiously obtained  by  means  of  a  faithless  servant,  and  printed  in 
7  vols,  in  1788  and  1789.  When  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  pro- 
claimed, Sonlarie  issued  an  edition  in  1791,  increased  by  some  useless 
notes^  in  better  order,  but  still  incomplete,  in  18  vbl&  8vo.  It  was 
not  till  1829-80  that,  by  the  liberality  of  Louis  XVIII.,  a  complete 
editi<m  was  given  under  the.  title  of  'M^moires  complete  et  authen- 
tiquea  da  Duo  de  Saint-Simon  snr  le  SlMe  de  Louis  XIV.  et  la 
lUgence;  public  pour  le  premie  fois  sur  le  mannserit  original, 
enti^rement  foit  de  la  main  de  I'auteur,  par  M.  le  Marquis  de  Saint- 
Simon,  Pair  de  fteioe,  Ac,  fto,'  in  21  vols.  8vo.  In  1856-57  a  new 
edition,  printed  in  the  first  style  of  typography,  collated  with  the 
original  manuscript  by  M.  de  Ch^rael,  with  an  introductory  notice  by 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  of  the  French  Academy,  was  isaued  at  Paris  in 
20  TolsL,  and  no  less  than  five  other  editions  were  published  in  Paris  at 
the  same  time.  The  ground-work  of  the  < Memoirs'  is  the  life  of 
the  author,  but  it  ia  neither  a  history,  journal,  or  a  seriea  of  biographi- 
cal characters,  but  a  most  interesting  compound  of  all  three.  The 
style  is  somewhat  rough,  but  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  the  author, 
joined  to  his  dear-aightedneas  in  all  that  did  not  come  into  conflict 
with  hia  Immediate  prejudices^  and  even  these  do  not  nuslead  his  love 


of  truth,  his  vivid  perception  and  lively  delineation  of  character,  and 
his  store  of  illustrative  anecdotes,  Donstitute  the  work  an  invaluable 
picture  of  the  historical  events  and  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  the  regency.  A  tranalation  by  fiayle  St  John 
of  select  portions  of  the  '  Memoirs'  impeared  in  1857. 

SAINT-SIMON,  CLAUDE-HEKBI,  OOMTE  DE,  a  man  whoaa 
influenee  on  the  social  philosophy  of  modem  France^  and  to  aome 
extent  also  on  the  general  thought  of  Europe,  has  been  vei^  greats 
was  born  at  Paris  on  the  17th  of  October  1760.  His  grand&d^  was 
the  Due  de  Saint^imon  of  the  preceding  article;  but  Ids  father  haviog 
lost  the  ducal  title  and  property,  St-Sunon  began  life  from  a  lower 
rank  among  the  old  French  noblesse.  After  having  received  a  general 
training  under  D'Alembert  and  oUier  teachers,  he  adopted  the  course 
of  life  usual  with  young  French  nobles,  and  in  1777  went  to  America 
as  an  officer  in  the  French  army  sent  by  Louis  XVI.  to  sssist  the 
American  colonists  in  their  revolt  against  Qreat  Britain.  Even  at  this 
early  age  he  was  remarkable  for  restlessness,  eccentricity,  and  a  con- 
viction that  he  waa  bom  to  play  a  great  part  His  servant  had 
instructions  to  awaken  him  eveiy  morning  with  theee  words :  "  Leves- 
vous,  M.  le  Comte,  vous  aves  de  grandes  choses  ^  fairs."  After  serving 
under  BouiI16  and  Washington,  and  travelling  in  Mexico  and  other 
parts  of  the  American  continent^  iie  returned  to  France.  Here  he 
h«ld  the  honorary  rank  of  colonel,  but  sought  no  farther  opportunity 
of  active  service ;  being  already  convinced,  he  says,  that  his  proper 
business  was  to  "study  the  march  of  the  human  spirit  in  order 
eventually  to  labour  for  the  advancement  of  human  civilisation."  His 
father's  death  in  1783  left  him  more  his  own  master ;  and  in  1785  and 
subsequent  years  he  travelled  in  Holland  and  Spain.  While  in  Spain 
he  availed  hioiself  of  hia  connections  with  the  court  there  to  piess 
some  projects  for  the  material  improvement  of  the  country,  and 
among  them,  one  for  making  a  canal  to  unite  Madrid  with  the  sea. 
The  passion  for  social  rectification  was  already  strongly  developed  in 
him;  but  as  yet  there  waa  little  appearance  of  ita  assuming  any 
defixiite  or  systematic  form.  Though  he  had  returned  to  France  in 
1789,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  and  though— not- 
withstanding his  ariatooratio  birth— his  sympathiss  aeem  to  have  been 
wholly  on  the  side  of  the  movement,  he  (Ud  not,  like  Mirabeau  and 
others  of  his  order,  take  any  direct  part  in  it,  but  looked  on  as  a 
mere  spectator.  In  partnership  indeed  with  a  Pruasian,  Count  de 
Redem,  he  bought  a  large  quantity  of  the  confiacated  national  lands, 
with  some  notion  of  founding  a  great  scientific  and  industrial  school: 
but  the  sdieme  came  to  nothing,  and  in  1797  Saint-Simon  separated 
from  Redem,  and  backed  out  of  the  speculation  with  a  sum  of 
145,000  livres  (68002.)  as  the  amount  of  his  remaining  fortune. 

It  waa  about  this  time^  when  he  was  already  in  hia  thirty-eighth 
year,  that  ha  began  in  earnest  his  career  as  a  social  theorist  and 
reformer,  or  rather  his  studies  preparatory  to  that  career.  His  life, 
hitherto,  had  been  vague  and  erratic ;  he  had  a  conviction  that  human 
society  required  radical  ohangea,  and  that  men  ought  to  be  directed 
into  new  paths  of  activity ;  but,  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  social 
changes  to  be  effected,  or  of  the  principles  that  ought  to  regulate  men 
for  the  future,  he  was  still  ignorant.  A  **  physieo-political "  reformation 
waa  necessary — that  was  all  he  could  say;  except  this  besides,  that  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  be  the  reformer.  For  this  purpose,  he  must 
educate  himself  systematically,  furnishing  himself  with  all  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world  up  to  Us  own  day,  so  that  he  might  start  from  the 
exact  point  at  which  humanity  had  arrived.  In  this  extraordinary 
course  of  education  he  spent  about  ten  years.  It  divided  itself  into 
two  parts ^first,  that  which  waa  aheerly  theoretical  and  intellectual; 
and,  secondly,  that  which  was  experimental  and  emotional.  1 . '  Theo- 
retical Education.'  This  must  consist,  he  said,  in  thoroughly  acquiring 
all  those  contemporary  scientific  generalities  in  which  the  entire 
knowledge  of  the  race  was  condensed  and  formulised.  In  this,  not- 
withstanding his  early  education  under  D'Alembert  and  others,  he 
considered  himself  deficient^  and  he  set  about  r«rmedying  the  deficiency. 
**  Taking  up  hia  residence  near  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  he  devoted 
his  whole  attention  for  three  years,  according  to  his  own  methoda,  and 
with  all  the  applianoea  that  money  could  purchaEc^  to  the  study  of  the 
physicid  sciences -^mathematics,  astronomy,  general  physics,  and 
chemistry.  Satisfied  with  his  progress  in  these,  he  removed  in  1801 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  £cole  de  M^d^ine,  in  order,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  add  to  his  stock  of  ideas  regarding  inorganic  nature  all  the 
general  science  attainable  regarding  organised  beings.  Here,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  company  of  eminent  savans,  he  traversed  the  whole 
field  of  physiological  science.  Having  thus  imbibed  all  the  contem- 
porary scientific  thought  of  France,  it  was  necessary,  aoeordmg  to  hia 
plan,  that  he  should  visit  England  and  Germany,  lest,  in  either  country, 
any  ideas  should  be  lurking  of  decided  European  value,  though 
ItYsnee  had  not  recognised  them."  Out  of  these  countries  however  he 
derived  nothing  which  he  thought  important  out  of  the  circle  of 
principles  already  accessible  in  France ;  and  he  accordingly  **  concluded 
thaty  in  having  made  theae  principles  fdlly  his  own,  he  had  taken  in 
the  entire  essence  of  all  tiie  contemporary  thought  of  the  world." 
2.  *  Experimental  Education.'  This,  as  distinct  from  the  firsts  waa  to 
consist  in ''  the  actual  reaUsation  in  Ms  own  person  of  the  whole  range 
of  human  situationa  and  emotions,"  so  as  to  break  down  the  limits 
which  begirt  him  as  a  nobleman  and  a  Frenchman,  and  enable  him  to 
fcatermse  with  humanity  in  every  phase.    One  of  hia  firat  experiments 
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WM  marriage.  The  lad v  he  married  waa  Mademoiselle  de  Ghampgrand, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  hia  fellow  offioera  in  the  American  expedition. 
The  experiment  did  not  anawer;  it  waa  ended  after  a  few  years  by  a 
divorce  by  mutual  consent;  and,  childless  by  the  first  marriage^  the 
lady  contracted  a  aecond.  **  Both  daring  and  after  his  marriage^*  says 
one  of  Saini^imon's  biographers,  *'he  continued  to  parsue,  in  the 
most  indefiiUJgable  manner,,  his  preaoribed  career  of  experimentation. 
Balls  and  dinnera  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  every  new 
situation  th*t  money  could  create  was  devised  and  prepared ;  good  and 
evil  were  confounded,  play,  discussion,  and  debauch  were  alike  gone 
into ;  the  experience  of  years  was  crushed  into  a  short  space ;  even 
old  age  was  artificially  rMlised  by  medicaments ;  and,  that  the  loath- 
some might  not  be  wanting,  this  enthusiast  for  the  universal  would 
inoculate  himself  with  contagious  diseases."  Such  a  course  Saint- 
Simon  justified  to  himself  by  distinguishing  between  a  man  who 
undertook  it  from  sheer  love  of  pleasure  and  a  man  who  undertook  it 
in  the  spirit  of  the  highest  theoretical  philosophy  and  for  great  ends. 
The  one  was  going  to  perdition ;  the  other  would  emeige  supremely 
▼irtuouB.  Saint-Sunon  himself,  at  all  events,  emerged  supremely  poor. 
In  1807,  about  which  time  his  course  of  education  ended,  he  was  in 
such  abject  poverty  that  he  was  dad  to  accept  the  post  of  derk  in  a 
Mont  de  Piet^,  or  Qovemment  Loan-office,  at  a  salaiy  of  about  402.  a 
year.  Subsequently  he  lived  on  the  charity  of  an  old  friend  named 
Diard ;  on  whose  death,  in  1812,  he  was  again  destitute. 

It  was  high  time  now  that  Saint-Simon  should  be  setting  about  his 
« mission.**  He  was  now  fifty-two  years  of  age,  about  which  time, 
according  to  his  own  scheme  of  a  model  life,  a  man,  after  having  gone 
through  the  process  of  education,  ought  to  begin  "to  resume  his 
observations  and  to  establish  theories.*'  Accordmgly  it  was  in  1812, 
when  his  cireumatances  were  at  their  worsts  that  he  gave  to  the  world 
Ms  first  publication,  entitled  '  Letters  from  an  Inhabitant  of  Geneva  to 
his  Contemporaries.'  In  this  work  he  propounded  the  germs  of  his 
social  philosophy,  and  in  particular  that  peculiar  distinction  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  powers  to  which  his  system  attached  so 
much  importance—the  distinction  being  in  fact  an  adaptation  of  the 
mediflDval  distinction  of  the  Romith  Church  to  modem  sociel^,  so  as 
to  make  all  men  of  thought  take  the  place  of  the  spiritual  order, 
while  the  rest  of  society  should  constitute  the  temporal  *'  The 
spiritual  power  in  the  handa  of  the  saioanM;  the  temporal  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  men  of  property ;  the  power  of  naming  the  individuals 
called  to  perform  the  fimctiona  of  leaders  in  the  hands  of  the  masses; 
for  salary  to  the  governing  class,  the  consideration  which  they  receive.*' 
Such  was  the  compendium  given  of  the  SaintSimonian  politics.  The 
'  Letters '  were  followed  by  an  '  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Labours 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  suggested  by  the  demand  which  Napoleon  L 
had  addressed  to  the  Institute,  for  a  general  account  of  the  progress  of 
science  in  Europe  since  1789.  In  this  work,  Saint-Simon  denounced 
what  he  called  the  "anarchy"  prevalent  in  the  intellectual  world, 
and  propounded  his  notions  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  intelleotaial 
order. 

It  was  about  the  time^  of  the  Restoration  that^  struck  by  the  ori- 
ginality of  the  thought  and  the  style  of  the  foregoing  works,  a  few 
ardent  young  men  gathered  round  Saint^mon,  aa  pupils  round  a 
master.  Among  his  first  disciples  were  M.  Olinde  Bo<]bgues,  a  young 
Jew;  M.  Augustin  Thierry,  sinoe  so  well  known  as  a  historian;  and 
M.  Augusts  Comte,  the  future  author  of  the  so  called  '  Positive  Philo- 
sophy.' Such  pupils  probably  brought  aa  muoh  aa  they  received ;  but 
Saint-Simon  exercised  over  them  the  fsscination  of  an  enthuaia&i  and 
implanting  in  them  his  general  doctrines,  he  directed  their  efforts  and 
prescribed  their  separate  taaks.  In  1814,  there  appeared,  <  The  Reor- 
ganisation of  European  Society;  or  on  the  necessity  and  the  means  of 
uniting  the  peoples  of  Europe  into  one  body-politic,  preserving  to 
each  its  own  nationality ;  by  Henri  Saint-Simon  and  Augustin  Thierry.' 
Besides  this  work  in  conjunction  with  Thierry,  Saint-Simon  published 
in  1819  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  'Parabole,'  in  which  the  superiority 
of  the  industrial  classes  on  the  one  hand  and  the  intellectual  classes 
on  the  other,  over  the  classes  usually  held  in  social  esteem,  vras 
asserted  with  much  pungency  and  wit  A  prosecution  was  grounded 
on  this  tract  as  being  of  revolutionary  tendency;  but  the  result  was 
an  acquittal.  The  doctrines  of  this  tract  were  more  methodically 
expressed  in  subsequent  writings— particularly  in  the  '  Catechiame  des 
Industriels.'  In  this  work  "  he  takes  a  retrospective  Tiew  of  the  course 
of  French  history,  dividing  it  into  several  epochs  and  showing  what 
interests  were  predominant  in  each.  Then,  having  established  these 
two  proposition»-first,  that  the  industrial  classes  are  the  most  useful 
to  society ;  and  secondly,  that  the  proportion  of  these  daases  to  the 
rest  of  society  has  been  continually  increasing — he  proceeds  to  predict 
the  downfall  of  the  existiog  military  and  feudal  r^me  and  the 
establishment  in  its  atead  of  a  new  or  industrial  regime."  In  this 
work  SsintpSimon  announced  another,  in  which  the  '  Scientific  System 
ct  Education '  corresponding  to  the  ooming  era  should  be  discussed 
tiieoretacally,  under  his  auspices^  by  his  pupil  M.  Auguste  Comte. 
When  the  •  Systems  de  Politique  Positive'  of  M.'Comte  however  did 
appear  (the  germ  of  the  work  subsequently  developed  into  the  weU- 
known  <Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive'  of  the  same  author)  Samt- 
Simon  was  but  partially  pleased  with  it.  It  expounded  his  system  of 
politics,  ha  said,  from  the  Aristotelian  point  of  view,  and  neglected 
too  much  the  sentimental  and  religious  elements. 


New  pupils— including  M.  Basard  and  M.  Enfiintin — were  attaching 
themselves  to  the  little  Saint-Simonian  band ;  but  still  the  progress 
waa  so  small,  that  the  founder  in  his  poverty  and  obscurity  began  to 
despond.  On  the  9th  of  Mareh  1823  he  attempted  suicide ;  bat,  the 
pistol  being  misdirected,  ha  recovered  with  the  loss  of  an  eye.  dearty 
by  this  time  his  faith  in  his  own  views  and  in  his  own  destiny,  had 
passed  the  ordinary  bounds  of  intellectual  dogmatism  and  had  assumed 
something  of  the  character  of  a  *  craae^'  His  last  bequest  to  the 
world  was  to  be  a  new  Religion  1  The  exposition  of  this  new  Religion 
was  given  forth  in  his  *  Nouveau  Christianisme'  (1825),  which  may  be 
regarded  as  Saint-Simon's  own  final  summsry  of  his  Tiews.  "  In  this 
worlf  the  ruling  idea  is  that  Christianity  is  a  grsat  progressive  system, 
rolling,  ss  it  were^  over  the  ages,  acting  on  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
men,  but  continually  imbibing  in  return  firesh  power  out  of  the  mind 
of  the  race  and  retaining  only  as  its  eternal  and  immutable  principle 
this  one  adage  '  Love  one  another.'  Of  this  great  progress  of  Christi- 
anity, the  first  stage,  according  to  Saint-Simon  had  been  Catholicism. 
After  it  had  oome  the  Protestantism  of  Luther.  Lastly,  he,  Saint- 
Simon,  was  the  harbinger  of  a  new  and  triumphant  stage — the  Saint- 
Simonian  phase  of  Christianity.''  So  far  as  the  nature  of  this  new 
or  Saint-Simonian  Religion  was  defined,  its  peculiarity  was  to  rsst  on 
two  principles^the  one  relating  to  the  end  after  which  humanity  was 
to  strive ;  the  other  to  the  means  whereby  this  end  was  to  be  attained. 
**  The  most  rapid  possible  amelioration,  physical  and  moral,  of  the 
condition  of  the  class  the  most  numerous  and  poor," — such  was  the 
first  principle,  defining  the  end  prescribed  by  the  new  Religion  for  all 
the  efforts  and  labours  of  humanity.  To  the  attainment  of  this  end, 
however,  a  right  organisation  of  society  was  indispensable;  and  the 
principle  of  this  oiganisstion  or  reconstruction  was  formulised  as 
foUowB  : — **  To  each  man  a  vocation  according  to  his  capacity,  and  to 
each  capacity  a  recompense  according  to  its  worksi"  from  this  last 
principle  it  will  be  seen  that  SaintSimou  was  the  reverse  of  an  fiquali- 
tarian  or  Communist  The  cardinal  maxim  of  bis  system,  indeed, 
was  that  nature  had  made  m^n  unequal  in  capacities,  and  that  the 
right  organisation  of  society  waa  that  of  a  hierarchy  of  ranka,  gra- 
duated according  to  capacity  and  not  according  to  any  artifictsl 
method. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  popular  diffusion  of  hii  views,  Saint-^mon, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  pupils,  founded  a  journal  called  '  Le  Produo- 
teur.'  This  was  the  Isst  aot  of  his  life.  On  the  19th  of  May  1826,  he 
died,  after  much  ill-health  and  suffering,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  His 
favourite  pupils— Rodrigues,  Thierry,  Comte,  Basard,  and  Enfantin 
— were  with  him  to  receive  his  last  instruotionsL  "It  has  been 
imagined,"  he  said,  "  that  all  religion  must  disappear.  But  religion 
cannot  disappear  from  the  world :  it  can  only  dumge  its  form.  Do 
not  forget  this,  and  remember  thaty  in  order  to  do  great  things,  one 
must  be  enthusiastic  (pour  fairs  de  grandee  choses  il  faut  dtre  pas- 
sionn^)."  This  was  said  especially  to  Rodrigues,  and  probably  with 
some  reference  to  Comte,  whoee  difference  from  his  master  in  the 
matter  in  question  wss  already  decided. 

The  history  of  Saint-Simoniaoism  after  Saint-Simon's  death  is  very 
curious.  The  *Producteur'  was  carried  on  by  Rodrigues,  with  the 
help  of  Bazard,  Enfantin,  and  others,  while  Comte  seceded  and  atruck 
out  a  career  of  his  own,  in  the  oourse  of  which,  according  to  some,  he 
hsa  been  rather  unfair  to  the  memory  of  his  master.  In  the  '  Produo- 
teur '  however  there  were  expounded  only  the  more  practical  views  of 
Saint-Simon  relating  to  the  reH>rganisation  of  industry  and  the  like : 
the  more  esoteric  views  being  ke^t  back.  Some  of  the  liberal  poli- 
ticians of  France  who  had  no  affection  for  Saint-Simon  or  his  doctrines— 
as,  for  example,  Armand  Carrel— were  thus  among  the  writers  in  the 
journal  Meanwhile,  however,  the  more  fanatical  Saint-Simonians 
were  active  in  o\het  ways ;  and  Saint-Simonianism,  as  a  religion,  and 
not  a  mere  oollection  of  doctrinea  which-  might  be  criticised  and  dis- 
cussed, was  spreading  among  the  younger  minds  of  France.  At  last^ 
M.  Basard,  clothing  himself  in  the  mantle  of  his  dead  master,  announced 
himself  aa  his  successor,  and  advertised  a  course  of  lectures  on  his 
creed.  Rodrigues  and  Enfantin  joined  him,  and  fceah  pupils  attached 
themselves,  some  of  whom,  as  MM.  HypoUte  Camot,  Michel  Chevalier, 
and  Charles  Duveyrier,  have  since  acquired  a  high  name  in  Franoe, 
quite  apart  from  Saint-Simonianism.  Theee  formed  a  little  church ;  a 
kind  of  mystical  theosophy  was  propounded,  with  the  ideas  of  Saint- 
Sunon  in  the  middle  of  it;  and  the  believers  regaled  each  other  with 
speculations  aa  to  the  coming  future  of  the  world,  when  society  should 
be  arranged  on  Saint-Simonian  principles,  and  the  supreme  law  should 
reside  in  a  Saint-Simonian  pontiff  or  universsl  chief,  topping  a  mag- 
nificent hieraiohy  of  intellectaal  men,  all  working  and  all  paid  accord- 
ing to  their  oMMMities.  While  indulging  in  theee  dreams  however  the 
sect  did  not  lose  sight  of  actual  society  and  actual  politics.  They 
directed  their  assaults  in  particular  against  the  law  of  inheritance^  aa  a 
part  of  the  existing  system  which,  in  the  interests  of  Saint-Simonianism, 
they  ought  to  break  down.  That  men  ahould  bequeath  property,  and 
thus  place  their  heirs  in  artificial  placea  of  power,  was  eontraiy,  they 
said,  to  the  true  idea  of  hierarchy  according  to  personal  merits 

In  1830  the  Associatea  started  a  weeUy  journal  in  Paris  called 
<  L'Organisateur.'  They  also  dwelt  together  in  the  Rue  Monsigny 
— Bssard  and  Enfsntin  acting  as  joint-presidents  of  the  establish- 
ment Theee  two  men  were  very  different  in  character— -Basard  heins; 
the  more  shrewd  and  logical,  Enfantin  the  more  fervid  and  fanatioaL 
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Soaroely  had  the  Saint^monian  astablishmoDt  been  formed,  when  the 
revolntioD  of  July  1880  occurred.  The  AisodateB,  like  other  seete, 
did  not  miss  the  opportunity  of  making  a  demonstration ;  and  for 
■ome  days  all  Pazia  was  poaaled  with  a  placard  signed  *<Banrd- 
Enlkntin,^  which  was  posted  on  the  walISi  When  the  geremment  of 
Louis-PMlippe  was  estabUshed,  some  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Saint-Simonians,  and  they  were  denounced  in  the 
Chamber  of  Depaties  as  holding  and  propagating  dangerous  doctrines, 
more  especially  the  doctrines  of  communism  and  of  oommnnity  of 
women.  In  reply  they  stated  that,  while  th^  desired  soma  changes 
in  the  laws  of  property,  their  system  was  based  on  prinmples  directly 
contradictory  of  oommnnity ;  also,  that  they  did  not  attack  the  insti- 
tation  of  marriage,  but  desired  to  see  women  possessed  of  full  social 
and  civil  rights.  On  the  whole,  the  sect  made  great  progress  during 
the  first  months  of  Lonia-Philippe's  reign.  Among  their  most  cele- 
brated oouTerts  was  M.  Pierre  Leronx,  then  at  the  height  of  his  repu- 
tation as  a  philosopher  and  editor  of '  The  Qlobe '  newspaper.  By  his 
aoosasson  this  important  journal  became  the  professed  organ  of  Saints 
Simwiian  opinions  (January  1881).  The  result  was  an  immense 
increase  of  the  sect  in  Paris  and  all  oyer  F^«nee ;  the  recruits  being 
<^iefly  from  the  young  of  the  highly-educated  classes  and  among 
literary  men  and  artists.  Branch  establishments  Were  set  up  in  Lyons, 
Montpellier,  and  other  towns  in  connection  with  the  parent  church  of 
Paris ;  and  Saint-Simonianism|both  pure  and  applied,  was  preached  in 
eTsiy  poeuble  manner. 

A  schism  soon  occurred  in  the  Saint-Simonian  church  itself— the 
cause  of  the  schism  being  differences  among  the  leading  men  on 
seyeral  points  of  doctrine,  but  most  of  all,  on  &e  subject  of  the  future 
of  women — ^Enfiuitin  held  extreme  views  on  thb  subject,  urging  that 
Saint-Simonianism  ought  to  decree  the  complete  social  equality  of  the 
sexes,  and  that,  meanwhile,  man  should  impose  no  laws  upon  women. 
"  The  only  position  of  the  true  Saint-Simonian,"  he  said,  ''in  regard  to 
woman,  is  to  declare  himself  incompetent  to  judge  her.  The  woman 
must  herself  reveal  to  us  all  that  she  thinks,  all  that  she  desires  as  to 
the  future."  Bazard  and  others,  including  Leroux,  differed  from 
Eofantin  on  these  points  so  decisively  that  they  at  last  (November  19, 
)S31),  formally  secHBded,  leaving  Ennntin,  with  Rodrigues  as  his  sub- 
ordinate, to  carry  on  the  society  after  his  own  fkshion.  The  doctrine 
of  '*the  coming  woman,"  for  a  time  caused  great  excitement  in  Paris; 
and  Pdre  Enfantin  and  his  lectures  and  evening-paHies,  were  the 
topics  of  the  day.  A  prosecution  instituted  by  government,  want  of 
money,  and  farther  differenoes  between  Enfantin  and  Rodrigues,  led 
at  length  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  of  the  Rue  Monsigny  ;  and 
the  publication  of  the  ' Qlobe'  ceased  at  the  same  time. 

The  final  vagary  of  Saint-Slmonianism  was  the  most  curious  of  all. 
Bnfantin,  with  about  forty  faithful  adherents  (among  whom  were 
Michel  Chevalier  and  Charles  Duvejrier)  removed  to  a  house,  with 
large  grounds  attached,  at  Menilmontant,  near  Paris,  and  constituted 
themselves  into  a  kind  of  Saint-Simonian  monastery,  of  which  Enfantin 
was  abbot.  They  all  dressed  alike  in  a  peculiar  costume  of  which  a 
red  cap  formed  a  part ;  and  they  divided  their  time  between  manual 
labours  and  intellectual  exercises,  which  were  to  a  great  extent  of  a 
mystical  religious  character.  A  prosecution  was  instituted  against  this 
establishment;  and  on  the  27th  of  August  1832,  the  whole  body 
appeared  in  court.  Judgment  was  given  against  them,  and  EufaDtin 
was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  From  that  time  Saiot- 
Simonianism  as  a  society,  or  even  as  a  creed,  was  extinct ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  remark  how  largely  the  SaintSimonian  notions  have 
tinged  modem  French  thought,  and  how  many  of  the  men  who  have 
been  eminent  in  Franoe,  in  tM  departments,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  belonged  at  one  time  to  tbe  Saint-Simonian  school.  In  the 
sobeequent  career  of  most  of  those  there  is  no  trace  of  tiiat  fi^ghtiness 
which  the  fact  of  their  having  been  Saint-Simonians  might  besuppoeed 
to  argue.  The  quondam  .Saint-Simonian  chiefs,  we  believe,  have  also 
proved  themselves  able  men  of  business,  and  have  been  largely  con- 
nected with  railways  and  other  such  undertakings,  conducting  them- 
selves on  ordinary  principles,  whatever  may  be  their  speculative 
recreations.  For  more  minute  information  respecting  Saint4Simon  and 
SaintfiimcoiaaiBm,' the  works  mentioned  in  this  notice  must  themselves 
be  consulted ;  there  are,  however,  various  popular  sketches  of  the 
subject^  of  which  that  by  M.  Louis  Reyband  in  his  '  fitudes  sur  les 
Reformateurs  Contemporains,'  is  one  of  the  besti 

SALADIN.    [Salah-sd^Dun.] 

SALAH-ED-DEEN  (Malik-al-Nasbbr  Salah-bd-dbbn  Abu-Mod- 
BAFFBB  TusKV),  better  known  to  European  readers  by  the  famous 
name  of  Saladik,  was  bom  ▲.  d.  1187  (a.  a.  582),  in  the  Castie  of 
Teerit  on  the  Tigris,  of  which  his  father  Ayub,  a  Koord  of  the  tiibe 
of  Ravendoo^  wa^  governor  for  the  Seljookian  sovereign  of  Persia. 
Ayub  and  his  brother  Shlrakoh  subsequentiy  traosferred  themselves 
to  the  service  of  Zenghi,  *  atabek '  of  Syria,  by  whose  son,  the  famous 
saltan  Noor^-deen  rKo0RBDDiN],  they 'were  raised  to  high  military 
honoan;  and  when  Shlrakoh  (in  1168)  was  appointed  general  of  the 
troops  designed  to  reinstate  the  vishr  Shawer  in  Egypt,  a  subordinate 
eommand  was  entrusted  to  his  nephew,  whose  diunclination  to  the 
service  was  overruled  by  the  express  mandate  of  Noor^-deen.  In 
1166  he  again  aocompanied  Shlrakoh  into  Egypt,  where  his  defence 
of  Alexanmria  ibr  three  months  against  the  superior  forces  of  the 
Flanks  of  Palestine  established  his  military  reputatloD,  and  gained  for 


him,  according  to  the  Christian  writers,  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
the  king  of  Jerusalem,  Amawry ;  but  the  Syrian  forces  were  again 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  country,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  expe* 
dition  (1168)  that  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  was  completed.  Shlrakoh 
now  became,  with  the  nonmud  rank  of  viair  to  the  Fatimide  caliph, 
viceroy  of  the  kingdom  for  Noor^-deen ;  but  dymg  the  same  year, 
bequeathed  his  authority  to  his  nephew,  who  continued  to  govern 
Egypt,  assLsted  by  the  advice  and  experience  of  his  &ther  Ayub,  who 
had  been  invited  from  Damascus  to  share  the  prosperity  of  his  son. 
The  last  of  the  Fatimides,  Aded  Ledini'llah,  still  bore  the  title  of 
kalif  of  Egypt :  but  even  this  shadow  of  schismatic  sovereignty  was 
hateful  to  the  bigotry  of  Noor-ed-deen  ,*  and  in  obedience  to  his  orders, 
his  lieutenant  deposed  the  Fatimide  dynasty  by  a  simple  ordinance 
that  the  *  khotbah '  or  public  prayer  should  be  read  in  the  name  of  the 
Abbasside  caliph  Mostadhi;  and  Aded  opportunely  dying  eleven  days 
after,  this  important  revolution  was  effected  (a.  d.  1171,  a.  h.  567) 
**  without  so  much  "  (in  the  words  of  Abulfeda)  ''as  two  goats  butting 
at  each  other." 

The  extinction  of  the  Fatimides  left  Salah-ed-deen  virtually  sove- 
reign of  Egypt ;  and  though  in  compliance  with  the  prudent  counsels 
of  his  &ther  he  continued  to  render  every  external  mark  of  allegiance 
to  Noor^-deen,  he  pertinaciously  evaded  all  the  requisitions  for 
military  assistance  addressed  to  him  by  his  liege  lord,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  enforce  obedience  by  arms,  when  Salah-ed-deen  was  spttfcd 
the  odium  of  this  ungrateful  contest  by  the  death  of  Noci^ed-deen, 
A.D.  1173,  A.H.  669.  Malek-al-Saleh  Ismail,  Noor-ed-deen's  heir,  a  boy 
eleven  years  old,  was  inadequate  to  the  weight  of  empire:  disputes 

rdily  arose  among  his  emirs,  and  Salah-ed<deen  availed  himself  of 
confusion  to  seise  Damascus,  which  he  occupied  unopposed  (1174). 
Emesa,  Hamah,  and  other  towns  dependent  on  Damascus  shared  its 
fate ;  and  when  Malek-al-Saleh  attempted  to  regain  them  by  the  aid  of 
his  cousin  Seif-ed-deen  Qhari,  atabek  of  Mosul,  the  combined  forces 
were  routed  in  two  great  battles,  and  Malek-al-Saleh,  besieged  in 
Aleppo,  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of  all  southern 

Salah-ed-deen  now  assumed  the  tide  of  Sultan  and  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  established  royalty,  and  extended  his  dominions  by  the 
conquest  of  most  of  the  petty  sovereignties  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia.  The  IsmaiHs,  or  Assassins  of  Lebanon,  whose 
emissaries  had  attempted  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Aleppo,  were  also 
chastised  and  reduced  to  submission;  but  in  his  first  encounter 
with  the  Fi-anks  of  Palestine  he  sustained  a  disastrous  defeat  near 
Ramla  from  Reginald  de  CSiatillon,  I^ov.  1177,  a.h.  578.  The  four 
next  years  were  spent  principally  in  Egypt,  the  afikirs  of  Syria  being 
conducted  by  his  lieutenants;  but  in  1182  he  quitted  Cairo  for  the 
last  tun*,  and  I'esumiDg  his  encroachments  on  the  territories  of  the 
atabeks,  captured  in  succession  Edessa,  Amida,  Nisibin,  Ac ;  and 
though  repulsed  before  Moussoul,  succeeded  (1188)  in  possessing  him- 
self of  the  long-coveted  citv  of  Aleppo,  by  a  convention  with  Amad- 
ed-deen  Zenghi  IL,  who  had  succeeded  Malek-al-Saleh.  From  Yemen 
to  Mount  Taurus  in  Cilioia,  and  from  Tripoli  in  Africa  to  the  Tigris, 
the  continuity  of  the  rule  of  Salah-ed-deen  was  now  interrupted  only 
by  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  violation  by  Reginald 
de  ChatUlon  of  a  four  years'  trace,  concluded  in  1185,  soon  afforded 
a  pretext  for  hostilities.  In  the  facous  battie  of  Hittin,  or  Tiberias 
(July  1187,  A.H.  583),  the  Christians,  betrayed  by  the  Count  of  TripoU, 
were  utterly  overthrown;  the  king,  Qui  de  Lusignan,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  received  by  the  victor  with  royal  generosity ;  while  his 
partoer  in  captivity,  Reginald  de  Chatillon,  was  decapitated,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  perfidy,  by  the  hand  of  Salah-ed-deen  himself.  All 
the  towns  of  the  Frank  kingdom,  Acre,  Beirout,  Ascalon,  now  rapidly 
fell  before  the  arms  of  the  sultan;  and  his  triumph  was  crowned  by 
the  capture  of  Jerasalem,  which  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  fourteen 
days  (October  2, 1187),  after  having  been  eighty-eight  years  subject  to 
tbe  FMnks.  The  two  next  years  were  principally  employed  in  reduc- 
ing the  fragments  of  the  Latin  dominion ;  but  Tyre  was  successfully 
defended  by  Conrad  of  Montferrat^  and  l^e  appearance  of  the  third 
Crusade  (1189)  enabled  the  Christians  again  to  take  the  field.  The 
two  years*  siege  of  Acre  (1189-91)  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
Crusades.  The  kings  of  France  and  England,  Philip-Augustus  and 
Richard  Co9ur>de-Lion,  animated  by  their  personal  exertions  the  efforts 
of  the  besiegers,  while  the  Moslems,  directed  by  the  sultan,  strove 
with  equal  seal  for  the  relief  of  the  invested  fortress :  "  never  **  (in  tbe 
words  of  Gibbon)  '*  did  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  bum  with  fieroer  and 
more  destructive  rage ;  *  but  Acre  was  at  length  forced  to  capitulate, 
and  the  Crusaders  advancing  along  the  coasts  took  Csesarea  and  Jaffa, 
while  Ascalon,  after  an  incessant  batUe  of  eleven  days  during  the  march, 
was  only  saved  by  being  dismantled  and  rendered  untenable. 

In  the  spring  of  1192  hostilities  were  resumed ;  and  the  FVanks,  led 
by  the  king  of  England,  penetrated  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Jerasalem,  where  Salah-ed-deen  awaited  their  attack ;  but  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  Crasaders  occasioned  their  retreat;  and  both  sid*^ 
wearied  by  the  never-ending  struggle^  were  not  unwilling  to  Usten  to 
terms  of  accommodation.  The  first  extraordinary  proposal  of  Richard, 
that  Malek-al-Adel  Seif-ed-deen,  brother  of  Salah-ed-deen,  should,  after 
embracing  Christianity,  marry  his  sister  and  become  king  of  Jerasalem, 
though  seriously  entertained  for  a  time^  was  ultimately  abandoned ; 
and  the  three  years'  trace  which  was  conclude  t^  September  119S 
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(A.H.  588),  left  J«nimlem  to  the  mltan,  while  the  GhxiatiMis  were 
confirmed  in  poeeeeaion  of  the  ooait  from  J^iffa  to  Tyre,  Saloh-ed-deen 
•urvived  only  a  &w  monthe  the  termination  of  the  war.  Hie  ooneti- 
tution  WM  broken  by  the  oonstant  toil  to  whioh  he  had  for  many  yean 
been  subjected ;  and  a  biliouB  fever  which  had  eeiaed  him  at  Damascufl^ 
flurried  him  off  aftn  twelve  dayi*  illneea,  March  i,  ▲.p.  1103  (Safer  29, 
Abolfeda;  not  27,  as  stated  in  the  'Art  de  Verifier  lee  Dates,'  a.h.  589), 
aged  fifty-eeven  lunar  years,  of  which  he  had  reigned  more  than 
twenty,  reckoning  from  the  death  of  Noor^d-deen. 

The  popular  tales  of  the  shroud  displayed  for  a  standard  as  an 
emblem  of  departed  greatness,  and  of  the  equal  distribution  of  alms 
among  Moslems,  Christians,  and  Jews,  are  unnoticed  by  Oriental 
writers,  and  are  probably  fictitious.  The  character  of  Salah-ed-deen 
has  been,  like  &at  of  his  predecessor  Noor-ed-deen,  a  favourite  theme 
for  eulogy  among  the  writers  both  of  the  East  and  the  West.  The 
historian  Abulfeda,  who  was  himself  descended  from  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  Ayubite  family,  and  the  cadhi  Bobadin  (whose  biography 
of  his  sovereign  and  friend  has  been  rendered  familiar  by  the  edition 
of  Schttltens,  Leyden,  1755),  are  scarcely  more  profuse  than  the 
Christian  chronicles  of  the  Crusades  in  their  panegyrics  on  the  valour, 
justice,  and  magnanimity  which  shone  conspicuous  in  the  life  and 
actions  of  the  sultan  of  £gypt  and  Syria.  His  iogmtitude  to  the  family 
of  his  early  benefactor  Noor-ed-deen,  and  the  insatiable  ambition 
which  led  him  to  despoil  6o  many  minor  princes  of  his  own  faith,  are 
more  than  atoned  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  Orientals  by  his  exploits  in 
the  h<^y  war  against  the  Frank  invaders  of  Palestine,  and  by  the  rigid 
*ustice  which  he  admimstered  impartially  to  the  meanest  suppliant  for 
redress;  and  his  generous  humanity  to  the  helpless  multitude  of 
captives  which  fell  into  his  hands  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  may  be 
favourably  contrasted  with  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Acre,  after 
the  capitulation,  by  the  orders  of  Goeur-de-Lioo.  The  supremacy  of 
his  power  and  virtues  was  recognised  by  the  voluntary  homage  of  con- 
temporazy  princes;  and  Abulfeda  relates  that  on  one  occasion  his 
stirrup  was  held  by  KaisaarShah,  a  Seljookiao  prince  of  Anatolia, 
while  Ala-ed-deen,  atabek  of  Moussoul,  of  the  race  of  Zenghi,  arranged 
his  robes  after  he  had  mounted.  His  aesl  for  the  improvement  of  his 
territories  was  attested  by  the  erection  of  numerous  fountains  and 
caravanseras^  particularly  on  the  road  to  Mecca ;  and  the  numerous 
public  buildings  with  which  he  decorated  his  first  and  favourite  realm 
of  E^pt,  though  attributed  in  the  lapse  of  years,  from  the  similarity 
of  name,  to  the  patriarch  Joseph  (Yusef ),  still  remain  as  monuments 
of  his  splendour. 

At  Uie  death  of  8alah-ed-deen,  his  vast  dominions  were  again 
dfvided :  the  three  eldest  of  his  sixteen  sons  received  the  kingdoms  of 
B^pt.  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  while  the  others  were  provided  with 
appanages  under  the  suseraintd  of  their  brothers ;  but  discord  speedily 
succeeded,  and  the  dominions  of  the  firstrnamed  branches  were 
eventually  seized  by  their  uncle  Seif-ed-deen  (the  Saphadin  of  Christian 
writers),  whose  son  Malek-al-Eamel  was  married  to  the  only  daughter 
of  Salah-ed-deen.  The  brsnch  of  Aleppo  maintained  itself  longer ;  and 
on  the  extinction  of  the  Ayubites  dsaoended  from  Seif-ed-deen  in 
Egypt  and  Damascus,  by  the  revolt  of  the  Baharite  Mamelukes, 
▲  j>.  1250  (i..H.  648),  the  reigning  sultan  of  Aleppo,  a  great  grandson  of 
Salah-ed-deeo,  and  bearing,  like  his  ancestors,  the  titles  of  Malek-al- 
Nsaser  Salah-ed-deen  Tusef,  succeeded  in  reuniting  Damascus  to  his 
dominions^  but  ten  years  later  his  power  was  overthrown  by  the 
irruption  of  the  Moguls  from  Persia;  Malak-al-Nseser  submitted  to 
their  leader  Hulagu-khan,  and  was  put  to  death  by  his  orders,  ▲.p.  1260 
(A.H.  658),  and  with  him  ended  the  direct  line  of  Salah-ed-deen. 

(Bohadin,  SalaeUni  Vita  et  JU»  GetUg;  Abulfeda;  Abulfarah ; 
Is&hani ;  Vinisauf ;  D'Herbelot ;  De  Gqignea ;  Gibbon ;  Yon  Hammer, 
History  of  the  Attauintj  &c.) 

SALE,  GEORGE,  a  learned  Oriental  scholar,  was  bom  in  1680. 
Very  little  is  known  of  his  private  life,  except  ^at  he  was  a  lawyer. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  '  (Jniversal  History,'  edited  by  Swinton, 
IDt,  Campbell,  and  others,  and  be  wrote  for  that  work  the  cosmogony, 
beaides  sevend  vsluable  fragments  of  Oriental  history,  in  which  he 
was  deeply  versed.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the  authors  of  the  *  General 
Dictionary '  (Lend.,  1734, 10  vols.  4to),  which  contains  a  translation  of 
that  of  Bayle.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  a  translation 
of  the  Eortbi  into  English,  from  the  original  Arabic,  with  explanatory 
notes  and  quotations  from  Zamashkhari  Beyd^wi,  and  approved  com- 
mentators. To  this  version,  which  in  point  of  fidelity  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  excellent  lAtin  translation  by  Marraooi,  published 
in  1698,  Sale  prefixed  a  preliminary  discourse  on  the  social  and 
religious  state  of  the  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Christiana  at  the  time  of 
Mohammed's  appearance  [Mobahmbo]  ;  on  the  doctrines  inculcated 
in  the  Eorin ;  on  the  principal  secto  among  the  Mohammedans ;  and 
on  various  other  subjecta  connected  with  IsUm  (Lond.,  1734,  4to). 
This  discourse  was  aftarwarda  translated  into  French,  and  prefixed  to 
the  French  version  of  the  Ecrtfn  by  Duryer  (Antw.,  1770,  2  vols.  8vo). 
Sir  James  Porter,  in  his  '  Observations  on  the  Beligion,  Law,  Govem- 
menty  and  Manners  of  the  Turks'  (Lond.,  1768,  p.  60),  has  aooused 
Sale  of  making  an  i^logy  for  the  Kor^,  rather  than  trying  to  point 
out  the  pemieiouB  doctrines  oontained  hi  that  book.  The  charge 
however  is  wholly  groundless,  as  every  scholar  aoquamted  with  the 
writings  ol  the  Mohammedan  divinea  will  readily  admli  Sale  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  a  member  of  the  first  committee  of  a  Society 


for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning^  instituted  in  1736.  He  died  in 
the  same  year  (14th  November  1736),  leaving  one  son.  Soon  after 
his  death  a  catalogue  of  his  Oriental  MSS.  was  published,  containing 
many  choice  articles  in  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  literature,  Tbey 
are  all  now  in  the  Baddiflb  Library,  Oxford,  frff  which  th^  were 
purchased. 

SALERNITA'NA  SCHOLA,  or  'School  of  Salerno,'  the  earUest 
school  in  Christian  Europe  where  medicine  wss  professed,  taught,  and 
practLBcd.  Salerno,  from  ito  connection  with  Constantinople  and  the 
Saracens,  became  the  centre  of  the  united  learning  of  the  Latins,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Arabians;  and  hence  it  was  one  of  the  first  citiee  in 
Europe  where  the  sciences  awoke  from  the  slumber  of  barbarism. 
Amongst  other  arts,  it  was  celebrated  very  early  for  Uie  profession  cf 
medieine,  and  ite  first  fame  was  derived  from  the  extraordinary  cures 
said  to  have  been  performed  by  the  relics  of  Saint  Ai^chelaiB.  This  lady, 
with  two  other  holy  virgins,  Thecla  and  Susanna,  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  about  the  year  293,  and  their  remains 
were  at  length  deposited  in  the  church  of  the  Benedictine  nuns  of  Saint 
Qeorge  at  Salerno.  (Anton.  Mazza,  '  Histor.  Epit.  de  Rebus  Salem.,' 
Neap.,  4to,  cap.  vt,  1681.)  In  an  ancient  chronicle,  quoted  by  Mazza, 
it  is  said  that  the  first  founders  of  the  school  of  Salerno  were  Babinus 
Elinus,  a  Jew ;  Pontus^  a  Greek ;  Adala,  a  Saracen ;  and  Salemus,  a 
Latin,  who  taught  medicine  in  their  respective  languages,  but  at  what 
era  is  not  mentioned.  (Anten.  Mazza, '  Salem.  Hist,'  cap.  ix.)  Though 
medical  works  had  never  been  wanting  in  tbe  dark  ages,  and  the  works 
of  Hippocratee  and  Galen  weve  translated  into  Latin  as  eariy  as  the 
6th  century,  yet  this  art  was  principally  derived  from  the  Arabiaus, 
who  likewise  lesmed  it  from  the  Greeks.  After  that  warlike  people 
had  softened  into  habito  of  peace  and  luxury,  by  the  encouragement 
of  their  kalifs,  ^d  particularly  of  Al-Mamoiin,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  century,  they  applied  themselves  to  learning.  Many  of  tho  Greek 
writers  wefe  translated  into  Arabic;  and  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  art  of  medicine  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  became  their  favourite 
studies.  In  their  frequent  visita  to  the  port  of  Salerno,  the  knowledge 
which  they  freely  communicated  was  eagerly  received  there  and 
diligently  cultivated.  For  many  centuries  the  most  able  professors  of 
medicine  were  the  higher  prelates  and  the  superior  mouks.  Subse- 
quently, by  the  council  of  Lateran  in  1139,  of  Tours  in  1163,  and  Ulc 
decree  of  Honorius  IIL  in  1216,  the  clergy  and  monks  were  prohibited 
from  exercising  the  professions  of  iMlvocates  and  physicians^  bat  they 
still  continued  the  practice. 

Connected  with  the  city  of  Salerno  by  ite  vicinity,  and  the  similarity 
of  ita  literary  pursuita,  was  the  monastery  of  Mount  Casino.  Here 
and  at  Salemo  great  progress  in  the  soiencee  bad  been  made,  when  the 
arrival  of  Conttantinus  Afir  commenced  a  new  era  of  learning  and 
fame.  This  celebrated  man  was  bom  at  Carthage.  After  thirty-nine 
years  spent  in  study  at  Baghdad  and  in  travel,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  master  of  all  the  learning  then  current  in  the  world, 
and  particularly  of  medicine.  His  talenta  excited  the  jealousy  of  his 
rivals,  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  took  refuge  at  Salerno  in  1060.  He 
was  discovered  by  the  brother  of  the  kalif  of  Egypt,  who  happened  to 
be  in  that  city,  and  who  recommended  him  to  Bobert  Guiscard.  By 
this  prince  he  was  patronised,  and  niade  his  secretary.  Having  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  he  became  a  monk,  and  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Mount  Casino  about  the  year  1075,  where  Desiderius 
was  the  abbot.  He  died  in  1087,  after  having,  by  his  wonderful  cures, 
the  multitude  of  books  he  wrote,  and  the  number  and  fame  of  his 
soholarsy  rsised  the  reputation  of  the  School  of  Salemo  to  the  greatest 
height  Some  of  hia  works  have  been  printed  (Basil,  2  vols,  folio, 
1536, 1539),  snd  others  remain  in  manuscript.  The  names  of  few  of 
his  disciples  have  been  recorded.  We  find  mention  however  of  Atto, 
chaplain  to  tbe  Empress  Agnee,  who  translated  the  works  of  his  master 
from  various  languages  into  Latin,  (Pet  Diaa,  'De  Virb  Uluatr.,' 
cap.  xxix.)  Another  of  his  pupils  was  John,  the  physician,  an 
eloquent  and  learned  man,  who  published  a  book  of  aphorisms,  and 
died  et  Naples,  where  he  deposited  the  books  written  by  his  master. 
Gariopontus  seems  likewise  to  have  been  a  oontomponry.  (Moreau, 
'Prolegom.,'p.ll.) 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  ascertain  the  other  celebrated  phy- 
sicians of  Salemo  in  the  12th  century,  and  soon  after  the  time  when 
the  *  Eegimen  Sanitatis  Salemitacum'  was  written.  The  earliest  whose 
name  occurs  is  Nicolaus,  who,  amongst  other  works,  wrote  a  book, 
still  extant^  entitled  '  Antidotarium,'  upon  medicines^  wbich  was 
thought  to  have  been  the  summit  of  medical  knowledge,  [Nicolaus 
Pbafositus.]  It  was  commented  upon  by  John  Platearius,  in  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century,  and  many  other  writers.  Muaandinus 
wrote  upon  diet,  Mauras  upon  urine  and  phlebotomy.  The  specific 
works  of  John  Castalius,  Matthew  Scdomon,  and  iUcardus  Senior  are 
not  enumerated.  There  were  other  learned  men  who  studied  medicine 
at  Salemo  in  that  century,  but  removed  to  other  places,  such  as  Saint 
Bruno,  bishop  of  Si^ia,  afterwards  abbot  of  Casino,  and  again  bishop, 
who  died  in  1126:  Romoaldus  the  second,  archbishop  of  Salemo  from 
1157  to  1181,  who  attended  William,  king  of  Sicily,  as  his  physician, 
in  1127;  Saladinus  Asculsaus,  physician  to  tbe  Prioca  of  Tarentum  in 
1163.  (Aegidius  CorboL;  Petrus  Diaa;  Maaea;  &o.)  Nor  was  the 
healing  art  confined  to  men  only :  there  were  many  of  the  fair  sex 
who  were  celebrated  for  thew  medical  skill.  The  time  when  moat  of 
them  lived  is  uncertain,  but  probably  in  the  11th,  12tb,  and  13th 
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6eiitTirle«.  Orderieoa  VitelM  tpeOcB  of  a  Woman  unequalled  in  medi- 
one  in  1059 :  "  Rodnlins  oognomento  Mala  Corona,  Phyden  idantiam 
tarn  oopiose  habnit,  nt  in  nrbe  PtaalomitaDft,  n\n  mazifDio  medioonim 
■eholse  ab  antiquo  tempore  habentar,  neminem  in  mediolDali  arto^ 
pneter  quandam  eapioDtem  mattonam,  mbl  parem  inTenlrei"  ('Hirt. 
EecL/  lib.  iii,  ad  an.  1609,  p.  477).  Abella  wrote  a  poem  in  two  booka^ 
*  De  AtrabUe  et  de  NaturA  Seminia  Human!'  Mercliialis  oompoeed 
books  'De  CririboB,*  ' De  Febre  Peatilentt,'  '  De  Carstione  Vnlneram,' 
'De  Unguentie.'  Rebecca,  a  work  'De  Febribas,  de  Urinii,  et  de 
Embryone.*  Trotta  or  Trottula's  book  'De  Mulierum  PaflsloDibns 
ante,  in,  et  poet  Partnm '  ia  allowed  to  be  a  forgery.  Sentia  Qoema 
lectured  on  medicine,  and  Conatantia  Galenda  received  the  honoor  of 
the  doctorate. 

It  would  be  tediona  to  mention  all  the  learned  man  who  atadled 
physic  at  Salerno  after  the  12th  century,  of  whom  Mazea  haa  given  a 
long  catalogue.  From  theae  we  may  howevdr  except  John  de  Procida, 
a  nobleman  and  phyaician  of  Salerno,  the  Mend  aud  phyaidan  of 
Manfred,  king  of  Sicily,  and  the  adviser  of  the  Sicilian  Vespera. 

When  the  '  Regimen  Sanitatls '  waa  written,  the  profeaaora  contented 
themaelvee  with  the  humble  title  of  the  School  of  Salerno.  By  the 
privilegea  of  aubeequent  aovereigna,  it  waa  gradually  conatituted  a 
regular  nniveraity.  Ruggiero,  khig  of  Sidly,  about  the  year  1187, 
enacted  a  law  that  all  who  designed  to  practise  medicine  ahould  bo 
examined  and  approved  by  his  offidala  and  jndgea,  under  the  penalty 
of  the  ocmflacation  of  all  their  gooda.  By  '  officials '  it  is  suppoaed 
that  the  physiciana  of  Salerno  were  underetood,  aa  he  had  recently 
given  great  privilegea  to  that  city.  The  Emperor  Frederic  IL,  having 
eatabliahed  likewise  a  nniveraity  at  Kaplea,  publiahed  edicts  for  ita 
government,  which  were  finally  promulgated  in  1281.  The  study  of 
phydo  and  lecturea  in  that  art  were  reatrained  to  those  two  univer- 
sities. Studenta  were  to  apply  themaelvea  to  logic  for  three  years 
before  they  commenced  the  study  of  medidne,  which  they  were  to 
pursue  for  five  yeara;  nor  were  they  then  admitted  till  they  had 
practised  for  one  year  under  an  expert  phyddan.  After  a  public 
examination,  the  University  of  Salerno  had  full  power  to  grant  a  licence 
to  practise :  tiiat  of  lYaplea  could  only  certify  the  8ufl!denoy  of  the 
candidate  to  the  king  or  nla  diancellor,  who  mnted  the  licence.  The 
names  of  'doctor'  and  maater  were  not  then  known  aa  apedfio  tities  of 
honour,  but  were  used  in  their  original  aignifioationa  for  teaohera  or 
peraons  akilled  in  their  art 

The  lioenaed  practitioners  took  an  oath  to  obaerve  the  regnlationft 
respecting  medidnea,  to  inform  the  court  if  apothecaries  did  not  pre- 
pare their  drugs  properly,  and  to  give  advice  to  the  poor  gratia.  Every 
phyddan  was  to  visit  his  patient  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  once  in  the 
night  if  neceesary,  and  waa  not  to  recdve  for  bia  attendance  more  than 
half  a  golden  tarena  (a  gold  coin  which  weighed  twenty  graina,  and 
would  now  be  worth  four  ahillinga  and  twopence)  daily ;  or  if  called 
out  of  the  dty,  three  tarenae  and  his  expenaea,  or  four  tareoss  to  pro- 
vide himael£  He  waa  not  to  undertake  to  cure  a  disorder  for  a  specific 
sum,  or  to  keep  an  apothecarsr'a  shop,  or  to  be  in  partnership  with  an 
apothecary.  Sui^geona  were  to  study  fbr  one  ^ear,  and  to  be  perfect 
in  anatomy  before  they  were  admitted  to  practise.  Apothecariea 
were  to  take  an  oath  to  oompouhd  thdr  medadnes  according  to  the 
forms  prescribed,  and  for  a  fixed  price,  which  for  dmple  drugs  was 
three  tarenad  an  ounce.  Sudi  were  the  regulations  of  the  emperor 
Frederia  The  three  profeadona  appear  to  have  been  kept  distinct  as 
early  aathe  time  Of  Avensoar,  who  Waa  bom  at  Seville  in  the  11th 
century,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Celsus.  (fVeind,  'Hiatoria  Medi* 
dnifi/  ed.  Paris,  4to,  1785,  p.  253;  Le  aero^  ^Hist  delaMed.,' p.  884.) 
These  constitutiona,  and  the  pritilegea  of  the  univerdty  of  Salerno, 
were  confirmed  and  extended  by  other  princes,  and  were  in  force  in 
modem  times.  They  are  the  most  andent  medical  atatutea  in  Europe, 
and  ahow  the  atate  of  the  medical  profeadona  in  those  early  timea. 
IVhen  foUy  eatabliahed,  the  university,  condated  of  ten  doctors,  of 
whom  the  eldest  had  the  title  of  prior.  Their  common  seal  bore  the 
image  of  St.  Matthew,  their  patron  saint,  whose  body  had  been  given 
to  them  by  Robert  Guiacard,  and  the  inscription  of 'Givitas  Hippo- 
cratis.'  Students  were  admitted  to  the  doctorate  by  the  solemn  form 
of  having  a  book  put  into  their  hands,  a  ring  on  their  fingera,  a  crown 
of  laurel  on  thdr  heada,  and  a  kiss  on  thdr  cheeks.  (Mazza,  cap.  ix. ; 
Freind,' Hist  Med.') 

'  The  medical  adence  of  the  Arabians,  thus  introducad  into  Salerno, 
waa  in  aubatance  that  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  it  was  derived.  In 
the  theory  and  cure  of  diseases  they  followed  the  opinions  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen ;  not  indeed  in  their  native  dmplidty,  but  often 
oorrupted  by  thdr  own  vain  and  fandful  inventions,  bythesup6^ 
•titiona  of  astrology,  and  the  follies  of  alchemy.  (Fteind,  p.  479 ; 
Gian.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  119,  sea  8.)  Tet  it  is  admitted  that  the  modem 
science  of  medidne  owas  much  to  their  improvements.  They  greatly 
extended  the  Materia  Medlca  by  the  introduction  of  many  efficacious 
remedies.  They  added  to  the  list  of  medical  nlanta.  The  first  but 
very  er^ual  introduction  of  cheuiatry  into  medicine  is  wholly  theirs 
(as  aU  the  diemistry  that  is  to  be  found  in  Greek  writers  relates  to 
the  fudon  or  tranamutation  of  metals),  and  many  of  their  formtilse  of 
compound  madldnea  atill  retdn  a  place  in  modem  dispensatoriea.  In 
many  points  of  practice  they  ventured  to  dlffef  from  thdr  maatera^ 
•a  in  leM  oopious  bleedings,  111  milder  purgativea,  in  substituting 
sugar  for  honiy  In  thdr  syrups;  and  they  first  gratified  the  eres  and 


the  taste  of  theur  patients  by  dothing  thdr  prescriptions  in  gold  and 
atlver  leaf— a  luxury  which  continued  tiU  within  the  laat  few  yearn 

Under  the  titie  '  Regimen '  Sanitatia  Salemitanum,'  we  poaaeaa  a 
collection  of  dietetieal  pracepta,  written  chiefly  in  Latin  rhyming 
hexametera.  The  poem  ia  dedicated,  by  the  Medical  School  at  Salemo^ 
to  Robert^  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  is  styled  king  of 
England,  and  was  probably  composed  by  a  physidaa  of  Salerno,  at 
the  baginning  of  the  11th  oentury.  Johannes  de  Mediolano  is  gene- 
rally auppoaed  to  be  the  author  of  it^  which  opinion  waa  first  started, 
in  1649,  by  gSacharias  Sylvius,  on  account  of  aome  manuaoripts  (one  of 
them  aa  old  as  1418)  which  had  his  name  in  the  inscription;  how- 
ever ndtber  the  earlieat  commentators  and  editora,  nor  the  oldeat 
manuscripts  make  any  mention  of  hia  name,  llie  number  of  the 
veraea  varies  much  in  different  manosoripts,  aathe  poem  in  the  middle 
agea  received  by  degreea  many  spurious  additional  The  oldest 
editions,  with  the  commentary  of  Arnaldus  de  Villanova,  have  only- 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  verses,  which  may  therefore  be  cooh 
ddered  as  the  only  genuine  ones,  since  Amaldos,  who  lived  in  the 
14th  century,  and  passed  some  time  at  Sdemo,  had  certainly  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  most  accurate  copy  of  the  poem.  The 
whole  work  was  much  esteemed,  not  only  in  the  middle  ages,  but  alao 
as  late  as  the  17th  century,  and  it  is  at  the  present  time  an  important 
aouroe  of  information  ren>ecting  the  atate  of  medidne  in  that  age.  As 
it  waa  not  deaigned  for  phydciana,  but  for  an  unlearned  aovereign,  and 
for  general  uae,  its  object  was  rather  the  preservation  of  hedth  than 
the  cure  of  diseases.  The  means  prescribed  for  this  purpose  oonsist 
in  the  due  observation  of  the  six  non-naturals  (strangely  so  called 
because  thjsy  are  external,  and  not  parts  of  the  natural  body),  air, 
food,  exerdse,  deep,  the  excretions,  and  the  pasdons.  To  these  heads 
may  be  reduced  the  various  rules  of  living  in  asdubrious  air  and 
observing  the  changeful  aeaaona;  the  minute  detail  of  all  kinds  of 
meat  and  drink,  and  the  qualitiea  of  herba,  which  constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  the  poem;  frequent  exercdse  and  ablutiona,  avoiding  deep  at 
improper  timea^  not  nealecting  the  oalla  of  nature,  and  avoiding  carea 
and  all  other  violent  agitations  of  the  mind.  The  number  of  editions 
that  have  been  published  of  this  work  is  immense.  A  complete  liat 
of  them  ia  prefixed  to  Aokermann*a  edition,  8vo,  Stendal,  1790;  Sir 
Alexander  Oroke'a,  crown  87o,  Oxford,  1880;  and  in  ChoulanVa 
'Handbuoh  der  Bttcherkunde  fiir'die  Aeltere  Mededn,' 8vo,  Leipa., 
1888  (from  which  two  last  worka  the  preoeding  account  haa  been 
prindpally  abridged).  The  best  commentary  is  tiiat  by  Arnaldus  de 
Villa  Novsi  which  has  been  very  frequentiy  reprinted,  and  which  has 
formed  the  basi^of  most  of  the  editions  dnce  publiihed.  It  was  fiM 
publiahed  at  Montpelier,  4to,  1480.  Two  of  the  most  useful  and 
valuable  editions  (though  without  the  Commentary  of  Amddus)  are 
Ackermann's  and  Croke's  mentioned  above.  The  work  has  alao  been 
translated  into  German,  Frenoh,  English,  Itdian,  Dutch,  &o. ;  and 
upon  the  whole  no  medical  work  appeara  ever  to  have  enjoyed  greater 
popularity. 

SALES,  DE,  FRAICCIS,  SAINT^  was  bom  at  the  <«astie  of  Sales, 
near  Annecy,  in  Savoy,  on  the  21at  of  Auguat  1567.  Hia  parenta,  the 
Count  and  Countess  de  Sdes,  are  deseribeid  as  haviog  adorned  a  noble 
birth  and  elevated  station  by  a  life  of  the  strictest  piety.  The  early 
years  of  Francis,  their  eldest  son,  were  spent  in  acquiring  the  rudi- 
menta  of  learning  at  the  colleges  of  La  Roche  and  Annecy.  The 
more  effectually  to  pursue  hii  studies,  he  was,  in  1578,  sent  to  Paris, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Jeauita.  He  soon  became  a  proficient 
in  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  and  at  the  aame  time  he  did  not  neglect 
thoae  arts  which  are  calculated  to  adom  an  intercourse  with  sodety, 
though  in  doing  so  he  appeara  rather  to  have  obeyed  the  wishes  of  hia 
father  than  to  have  followed  hia  natural  inclination.  He  remahied  in 
Paris  till  1584,  when  he  was  sent  to  Padua  to  study  civil  law  under 
Guy  Pandroli  At  Padua  he  formed  en  acquaintance,  which  after* 
wards  increased  into  friendship,  with  the  Jesuit  Antonio  Possevino^ 
under  whose  spiritual  direction  he  placed  himself.  His  success  at 
Padua  exceeded  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  and,  at  the  age  of 
twentv-four,  he  left  that  univerdty  with  a  high  reputation  for  learning 
and  piety.  He  afterwarda  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  and  made  a  piC 
grimage  to  Notre  Dame  of  Loretto.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
country  he  found  that  hia  father  had  obtained  for  him  from  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  the  appointment  of  counaellor  in  the  senate  of  Chambery, 
And  waa  desiroua  of  unlticg  him  with  a  rich  hdresa,  whoae  fortune 
would  enable  him  to  support  the  title  which  he  was  to  inherit.  The 
mind  of  Francis,  for  a  long  time  directed  towards  theological  pursuits, 
had  however  gradudly  acquired  a  disposition  which  could  only  be 
satisfied  by  an  entire  devotion  to  them,  and  he  was  anxious  to  enter 
the  Church ;  but  accustomed  from  chil<Uiood  to  yield  obedience  to  his 
fatfaer^s  wishes,  he  fearad  to  make  him  acquainted  with  his  desire.  In 
this  difficulty  he  consulted  a  relation,  Louis  de  Sales,  who  was  canon 
of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  and  through  his  mediation  the  Count  da 
Sales  was  induced  to  abandon  his  favourite  project^  and  allowed  hii 
aon  to  devote  himaelf  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  After  receiving 
the  first  ordera  he  was  permitted  by  the  bishop  to  preadi.  The 
greateat  success  attended  his  first  efforts  in  pulpit  oratory.  He  pos- 
sessed indeed  dl  the  qualities  calculated  to  gain  the  attention  of  Us 
hearers :  a  voice  powerful  and  pljadng,  an  animated  and  perauodva 
action,  aa  earnestness  which  gave  Ividence  tiiat  he  Was  himself  deeply 
convinced  of  the  truths  he  was  advocating,  were  heightened  in  the» 
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effect  bj  ft  ■irikingly  handaome  penon  and  a  mild  aod  modest 
demeanour.  In  the  fulfilment  of  bis  paatoml  duties  he  was  not  less 
remarkable:  lie  united  the  moat  untiring  activity  in  TiBiting*his  flock 
and  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  poor  with  an  unaffected 
solicitode  and  evangelical  patience,  and  he  was  repaid  by  a  most 
remarkable  amount  of  esteem  and'afifoction. 

We  must  now  present  him  exercising  these  qusHties  in  a  larger 
sphere^  and  anplyiog  them  to  the  conversion  of  those  who  diffend 
from  him  in  reiijgiouB  faith.  The  better  to  understand  the  peculiarly 
difficult  nature  of  tbe  mission  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  scene  of  his  labours.  The  diy 
of  Geneva  had  long  renounced  the  authority  of  its  bishop  and  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  it  was  an  independent  republic,  and  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Calvimstic  party.  It  had  become  ponessed  of  the  ancient 
duchy  of  Chablais,  together  with  the  territories  of  Qex,  Temi,  and 
Gaillard  :  coincident  with  these  changes  was  a  substitution  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  creed  of  Calvin  for  the  faith  of  Rome.  In  1690, 
Charles  Emmanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  had  wresfied  from  the  Genoese 
this  ancient  portion  of  his  duchy,  and  his  first  care  wss  to  attempt  to 
bring  back  the  inhabitants  to  their  former  religion.  (De  Thou, '  Histb 
Univ.,'  1.  zoix.)  For  this  purpose  he  applied  to  the  titular  bishop  of 
Geneva,  Claude  de  Granier,  to  send  missionaries  over  the  conquered 
country.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  his  relation  Louis,  the  canon  of 
Geneva,  were  among  the  first  to  undertake  an  enterprise  in  the  prose- 
cution of  which  much  opposition  and  some  personal  danger  were  to  be 
apprehended. 

On  the  9th  of  September  1594  the  two  missionaries  arrived  at  the 
frontiers  of  Chablais,  where  they  dismissed  their  servants  and  equi- 
pages and  determined  to  travel  on  foot,  in  order  more  nearly  to  con- 
form to  the  example  of  the  Apostles.  The  town  of  Tonon,  the  capital 
of  the  Chablais,  which  contained  only  seven  Roman  Catholics,  was  the 
first  place  in  wliich  they  exeroised  their  mission ;  the  fruit  of  it  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  on  the  Christmas-eve  of  1597  eight 
hundred  persons  were  admitted  to  the  conununion  of  the  Eucharist  in 
the  church  of  St.  Hippolytus  in  that  town.  -But  the  most  important 
object  Francis  had  in  view  was  the  conversion  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Calvinistic  party.  To  effect  it  he  first  solicited  an  interview  with 
Theodore  de  Besa  [^Bxza],  who  was  then  fast  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  age  and  infirmities.  Several  conferences  took  place  between  them 
at  Geneva,  and  the  result  of  them  is  yery  differently  related  according 
to  the  religious  persuasions  of  the  narrators.  If  any  change  however 
took  place  in  the  mind  of  Beza  through  his  intercoune  with  fVanci% 
which  is  extremely  improbable,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  accompanied 
by  no  public  profession.  Michelet,  without  however  dting  his 
authority,  remarks,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  missionary  added  to 
hh  spiritual  inducements  the  weight  of  temporal  advsntagea,  and 
made  him  an  offer  of  a  pension  of  4000  crowns  if  he  would  conform 
to  his  church. 

On  the  return  of  Frauds  to  Annecy,  in  1596,  he  was  appointed 
coadjutor  to  Clande  Granier,  the  bishop  of  Geneva,  with  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Kicopolis  'in  partibus  iufidelium;'  this  dignity  he  for  a 
long  time  refused  to  aocept,  and  only  yielded  on  the  earnest  solid- 
titionof  the  pope.  Innocent  IX.  In  1602  he  visited  the  court  of 
France  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  permisdon  finom  the  king, 
Uenri  IV.,  to  pursue  his  misdonary  labours  in  ^e  territory  of  Gex, 
which  had  been  given  up  to  France  by  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
between  Henri  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  A  course  of  Lent  sermons, 
which  he  preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre,  is  said  to  have  created 
condderable  sensation,  and  to  have  become  the  means  of  recalling 
several  of  the  most  infiuential  of  the  Calviniitic  nobility  to  a  belief  in 
their  andent  iaith.  The  king,  desiroua  of  retaining  him  in  France, 
made  him  the  offer  of  the  first  bishopric  which  might  become  vacant, 
and  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  a  condderable  pendon.  These  offers 
however  he  declined,  declaring  that  his  chief  wish  was  to  be  permitted 
to  live  and  die  among  those  whom  Providence  had  intrusted  to 
his  care. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  after  a  residence  of  nine  months 
In  Paris,  he  waa^  by  the  death  of  De  Granier,  appointed  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Geneva.  He  prepared  himself  by  a  dose  retirement  of  twenty 
days  at  the  castle  of  Sal^s,  for  lus  consecration  to  this  important  office 
In  this  retu'ement  he  framed  for  himself  a  rule  of  life  by  which  he 
was  in  future  to  be  guided;  the  details  of  it  sre  given  with  elaborate 
minuteness  by  his  biographers.  On  the  8th  of  December  1602  he 
wss  consecrated  bishop  of  Geneva.  Hia  first  care  was  to  introduce  a 
uniformity  of  usage  among  the  cleigv  of  his  diocese,  and  to  reform 
Tarious  abuses  which  time  had  gradually  introduced ;  these  measures 
he  chiefly  effected  by  the  issue  of  mandates,  in  which  judicious  advice 
was  conveyed  in  the  language  of  Christian  charity.  In  short,  he 
showed  himself  a  worthy  disciple  of  St  Charles  Borromeo,  whom  he 
professed  to  take  as  lus  modd  m  the  discharge  of  his  epiKopal  duties. 
[BoBBOMXo,  St.  Chablxbl]  In  1605  he  deyoted  himself  effectually  to 
the  task  of  reforming  the  monasteries  in  his  diocese.  The  following 
year  he  preached  during  Lent  at  Dijon  in  France,  where  he  was  again 
aucceisful  in  making  several  converts  from  Calvinism.  On  this  occa- 
don  likewise  ho  refused  the  repeated  offers  of  advancement  from  tbe 
French  king,  while  at  the  time  he  gave  proof  of  his  oonfiistency  in 
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to  express  bis  opinions  on  the  extent  of  the  efficacy  of  Divine  Grace  on 
the  free  wiU  of  man.  It  wss  prindpally  on  this  question  that  the 
Dominicans  and  Jesuits  were  divided.  His  answer  is  expressed  with 
so  much  caution  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  from  it  hiis  real  senti- 
ments ;  they  are  however  more  dearly  shown  in  his  other  writings, 
especially  in  his  treatise  on  the  Love  of  God*  About  this  period  was 
published  his  '  Introduction  to  a  Religious  Life,'  a  book  which  still 
maintains  a  merited  popularity.  Tbe  style^  though  perhaps  too  full 
of  metaphor  for  modem  taste,  is  devoid  of  affectation,  and  bceathes 
throughout  the  genuine  spirit  pf  Christisn  simplidiy. 

In  1609,  Jean  Pierre  Camus  was  named  Bishop  of  Bellay,  and  he 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Geneva  to  request  him  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  his  consecmtion.  Between  these  two  remarkable  men,  whose 
habits  and  dispodtions  were  yeiy  dissimilar,  the  dosest  friendship 
ever  after  subsisted.  It  is  to  Camus  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  most 
interesting  work, '  The  Spirit  of  St.  EVands  de  Sales,'  which,  more 
than  any  other,  developes  the  private  excellences  of  the  saint.  The 
following  year  Francis  founded  a  rdigioos  order  for  femalesi-called  the 
Order  of  the  Yidtation,  and  placed  it  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
pious  lady,  Madame  de  Chants],  aister  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bouiges, 
with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  on  hia  yidt  to  Dijon.  The 
fervent  admiration  of  this  lady  for  the  qualities  of  the  Bishop  of 
Geneva,  to  whom  the  had  intrusted  the  guidance  of  her  spiritual  life, 
the  letters  of  perhaps  too  impasdoned  piety  which  she  so  frequenUy 
addressed  to  him,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  the  collection  published 
at  Paris  in  1660,  have  been  malignly  dwelt  upon  by  some  writers.  The 
increaaing  infirmities  of  the  Bishop  of  Genevs,  arising  from  the  con- 
stant application  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  obliged  him,  in  1618,  to 
seek  for  the  assistance  of  a  coadjutor  bishop ;  and,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Cardinal  Frederick  Borromeo,  his  brother,  John  Francis  de  Sales, 
was  consecrated  to  that  chaige  with  the  titie  of  Bidiop  of  Chaloedon. 
In  1619  he  accompanied  to  Paris  tbe  Cardinal  de  Savoy,  to  whom  the 
misdon  had  been  intrusted  of  solidting  for  the  Prince  of  Piedmont 
the  hand  of  Christins,  sister  of  Louis  XIIL  On  the  marriage  of  this 
princess  he  wss  appointed  her  almoner,  an  office  which  he  at  first 
dedined,  and  only  accepted  on  condition  that  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  his  other  duties.  But  the  undi- 
minished energy  of  such  a  spirit  was  too  overpowering  for  so  feeble  a 
frame.  In  1622  he  foresaw  his  approaching  end,  and  prepared  himself 
for  it  by  severer  mortifications  and  a  doser  communion  with  God. 
He  preached  for  the  last  time  on  the  Christmas-eve  of  that  year ;  tbe 
next  day  he  wss  seized  with  a  psralytio  attack,  under  which  he  suc- 
cumbed on  the  28th  of  December,  1622.  He  waa  buried  in  the 
Church  of  the  Yidtation  at  Lyon,  but  his  remains  were  afterwards 
transferred  to  Anneoy.  In  1665,  his  memory  was  canonised  by  the 
pope^  Alexander  YIL,  who  appointed  the  29th  of  January,  the  day  on 
wmdi  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Anneoy,  as  his  festival  in  the  Roman 
oalendar. 

The  ddms  of  Si  Frauds  de  Sales  ss  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Romsn 
Catholic  Church  have  never  been  disputed,  though  they  have  been 
difierentiy  esteemed  and  represented.  Humility  and  sesl  were  the 
two  prominent  virtues  by  which  he  was  distinguished;  the  former 
taught  him  to  forget  himself  the  latter  to  be  ever  mindful  of  the 
wants  of  others.  Between  him  and  Fendon  a  doser  comparison 
xnight  perhaps  be  made  than  with  any  other  name  odebrated  in  the 
annds  of  sanctity.  They  possessed  in  common  noble  birth  and  a  high 
station,  with  the  tone  and  manner  which  these  advantages  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce;  the  same  tdent  in  captivating  the  attention  and 
winning  the  sympathies  of  those  among  whom  they  laboured ;  in  the 
discharge  of  their  pastoral  duties  they  were  alike  successful,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  same  means,  a  careful  adaptation  of  advice  to  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  advised.  While  however  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Fendon  was  superior  to  De  Sdes  as  a  writer  and  a 
theologian,  he  was  probably  inferior  to  him  in  genuine  disinterested- 
ness and  the  practice  of  sdf-denial :  he  loved  rather  to  labour  among 
the  rich  and ^  great  than,  like  De  Sdes,  to  abandon  the  court  in  order 
to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  the  poor  and  suffering.  Fendon,  it  is 
true,  p«rformed  with  seal  those  essential  duties  of  a  pastor  when  he 
waa  banished  to  his  diocese ;  De  Sdes  was  continudly  senarating  him- 
self from  the  court  in  order  to  perform  them.  [Fxnblok.J 

The  most  known  of  his  writings^  which  are  not  very  numerous^ 
have  been  noticed  in  this  artide ;  the  best  edition  of  them  is  that  of 
Paris,  1641,  2  vols,  folio. 

His  prindpal  biographers  are  his  nephew,  Charles  Augustus  De 
Sdes,  Henri  De  Maupas,  Bishop  of  Eyreux,  Le  P^re  Goulu,  Mad.  De 
Bussy  Rabutin.  and  the  Jansenist  Binet  See  also  Alban  BuUer's 
Livea  nj  ihA  Saintt;  Moreri»  IHci.  BitUfrique;  and  the  Biogrt^hie 
UnivertelU. 

SALIE'RI,  AKTONIO,  a  composer  of  great  eminence  in  his  day, 
wss  bom  at  Legnano,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  in  1750.  When  only 
fifteen  years  of  sge  he  lost  his  father,  a  respectable  merchant,  and  then 
immediatdy  determined  to  make  mudc^  which  he  had  studied  only 
aa  an  aocomplishment,  his  profesdon.  His  first  master  wss  Giovanni 
Pescetti,  and  his  next  Leopold  Gasmann.  The  latter  took  his  pupil 
to  Vienna,  where  he  made  the  acqudntance  of  Gluck,  who,  at  that 
time  declining  in  health,  intrusted  Salieri  with  the  charge  of  composuog 
'  Les  Dansldes^'  which  the  great  Germsa  master  had  en^piged  to  produce 
for  the  Academic  Royale  de  Musique.    It  waa  performed  with  the  most  * 
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biilliukt  raooeM  in  Vtma,  and  not  only  m«de  the  reputation  of  the 
aathor,  hot  added  nearly  20,000  francs  to  hia  fortune.  He  afterwards 
brought  out  at  different  tiieatres  many  operas,  among  which  his 
* Tarare,'  or '  Axua,  Roi  d'Ormus,'  and  'La  Qrotta  di  Trofonio,'  were. 
the  most  popular,  and  are  now  best  known.  He  died  at  "Vienna  in 
1SS6.  Selieii  was  a  kind  of  rival  of  Moasart^  and,  strange  to  relate,  his 
mnsio  was  much  preferred  by  the  court  and  fashionable  cirdss  of 
Vienna  to  that  of  the  greatest  dramatic  composer  that  then  or  has  eyer 
since  liTed. 

SALIH.BEN  BAHLEH  (called  by  Abulfitraj,  <  Hist  Dynast/  p.  154, 
SaliH'Bkn  Nahlbh),  an  emioent  Indian  physioiaQ,  who  came  to  Irak 
and  practised  at  Baghdad  in  the  time  of  Harotin-al-Rashid,  who  rei|;ned 
from  A.H.  170  to  198  (A.D.  786  to  808).  *'  He  was  distinguished,"  says 
Ibn  Abi  Oaaibiah,  Qiotin  Al-Amba  fi  T&bao^t  Al-Atebba  ('Fontes 
Relationnmde  Classibos  Medioorum,' cap.  jdi,  sea  7),  ''amongst  the 
learned  men  of  India,  well  skilled  in  their  methods  of  medical  treat- 
ment, and  had  power  and  influence  in  the  promotion  of  soianceu"  He 
acquked  great  reputation  by  discorering  that  Ibrahim-Ben  Salih,  the 
oousin.  of  the  kalif,  whom  «fabril-Ben  Baohtishua  had  pronounced  to 
be  dead,  was  only  apparently  so ;  of  which  event  the  same  author  givea 
a  curious  and  circumstantial  account  It  appears  that  he  first  went 
alone  into  the  room  where  Ibrahim  lay,  and  immediately  there  was 
"  heard  a  sound  as  of  one  striking  the  body  with  the  palm  of  the  hand." 
Then  the  kalif  and  some  others  were  admitted,  and,  in  order  to  proye 
that  Ibrahim  was  alive,  "  Salih  took  out  a  needle  that  he  had  with 
him,  and  thrust  it  in  between  the  nail  and  the  flesh  of  the  thumb  of 
his  left  hand,  when  he  immediately  plucked  away  his  hand  and  drew 
it  towards  his  body."  He  then  ordered  that  his  burial  clothes  should 
be  taken  off  him,  and  that  he  should  be  washed  till  the  aoent  of  the 
hantit  (the  scent  that  is  mixed  for  dead  bodies)  was  removed ;  after 
which  he  called  for  some  'kundus,'  and  blew  some  of  it  up  his  nose. 
In  about  ten  minutes  his  body  began  to  move ;  then  he  sneesed,  and 
sat  up  in  his  bed,  supposing  that  he  had  been  asleep,  and  complaining 
only  that  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  in  the  thumbs  and  that  he  still 
felt  the  pain,  at  the  same  time  showing  the  thumb  into  which  Salih 
had  thrust  the  needle.  Ibrahim  lived  k  long  time  after  this  ciroum- 
stance,  and  married  the  Princess  Alabbasah,  daughter  of  Almahadi,  and 
obtained  the  govenunent  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  died  in  Bgypt. 

With  respect  to  the  kundus,  we  are  told  in  the  '  Eamus '  that  **  it 
is  the  root  of  a  plant  which  is  yellow  itudde  and  black  out  It  operatea 
as  an  emetic  and  a  purging  medidne^  and  dean  away  the  ringworm. 
When  it  is  reduced  to  powder  and  blown  up  the  nose,  it  causes  sneezing 
end  enlightens  the  weary  eyee,  and  stops  blindness."  See  Ayicenna 
(*  Canon/  lib.  ii,  tract  2,  cap.  137,  p.  280,  ed.  Yenet,  1564),  where  a 
deaoription  of  its  medical  properties  is  given.  Sprengel  ('  Comment 
in  Diosoor.  de  Mater.  Med.,*  lib.  ii,cap.  192)  supposes  it  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Greek  orp^ioy,  on  which  there  is  a  diapter  in  Diosooridee 
{loco  eii.),  and  which  he  identifies  with  the  Saponaria  officinalii,  or 
soapwort 

SALI'NAS,  FRANCISCUS,  a  learned  musical  theorist^  was  bom  in 
1618  at  Bulges,  the  capital  of  Old  Castile,  of  which  city  his  father  was 
qusBstor,  or  tressurer.  Blind  from  lus  birth,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
study  of  music,  an  art  to  which  his  deprivation  naturally  led  him.  In 
this  hii  progress  was,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  rapid,  and  he  became 
a  auperior  organist  While  yet  a  boy  ho  was  instructed  in  Latin  by  a 
young  woman  famous  for  her  knowledge  of  that  language.  His  success 
in  it  led  to  his  being  entered  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  where  he 
applied  most  assiduoualy  to  the  Greek  language,  as  well  as  to  philo- 
sophy. He  then  commenced  reading  the  Greek  authors  on  the  sdence 
of  musio^  with  whose  writings  he  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted, 
oommentiDg  on  them  in  an  equally  learned  and  ingenious  manner,  and 
correcting  errors  not  before  detected,  but  seen  and  admitted  on  his 
pointing  them  out  in  hii  great  work,  '  De  Musics,'  &a,  a  treatise  in 
seven  lMok|B,  published  at  Salamanca  in  1677.  The  first  book  of  tins 
la  on  muaioal  ratios ;  the  second  on  musical  intervals ;  the  third  is  a 
dear  description  of  the  various  ancient  genera  ;  and  the  fourth  is  on 
the  diapaton  and  octave,  and  on  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  Aria- 
toxenus^  Ptolemy,  &o.  The  remainiog  three  books  chiefly  rdate  to 
rhythm  and  the  feet  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  versification. 

Salinas  died,  aocordiog  to  Thuanus,  in  1 690.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  Pope  Paul  lY.,  who  created  him  abbot  of  St  Pancratio,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  A  full  and  clear  analysis  of  his  work  is  given  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins  ('  History  of  Music,'  iiL  128),  to  which  Dr.  Bumey 
has  made  some  interesting  additions  in  the  third  volume  (p.  290)  of 
hie 'History.' 

SALLU^STIUS^  or  SAL^USTIUS,  with  his  lull  name  CAIUS 
SALLUSTIUS  CBISPUS,  was  bom  in  B.O.  86,  in  the  seventh  consul- 
ship of  Mariui^  at  Amitemum,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the  Sabinee, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Atemusw  He  was  of  a  plebeian  fitmily ;  but 
his  parenta  seem  to  have  been  in  affluent  droumstances.  He  recdved 
instruction  from  the  grammarian  Attdua  Philologus^  who  is  sdd  to 
have  supplied  him  with  an  epitome  of  Roman  history,  from  which  he 
might  choose  subjects  for  lus  own  compodtion.  (Suet,  'De  HL 
Oramm.,'  o,  lOi)  The  year  in  which  he  obtained  the  ^usestorship  is 
not  known,  but  he  vros  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.a  62,  m  whidi  year 
Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo. 

Sallnst  was  a  steong  opponent  of  the  aristooratical  party,  and 
accordingly  in  his  tribuneship  took  an  active  part  vi  the  prooeedings 
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instituted  againat  MUo.  (Asconius,  in  *  Cioeron.  Milon.,'  pp.  88, 45, 49, 
50, 51,  ed.  Orelli)  In  b.o.  50,  he  was  expelled  from  the  senate  by  the. 
censors  Appins  Claudius  and  Piso  (Dion,  zi  68),  in  consequence.  It  is 
said,  of  hii  immoral  life;  but  there  is  no  good  authority  for  this  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  of  his  expulsion,  wlule  we  know  that  Appiua 
Claudius  bdonged  to  the  Pompeian  party,  and  that  Sallust  only 
shared  the  general  fate  of  all  CieBar^a  friends.  After  his  expuUion 
from  the  senate,  Sallust  seems  to  have  repaired  to  Caesar's  camp  in 
Gaul,  and  to  have  accompanied  him  in  his  invasion  of  Italy.  According 
to  some  accounts  he  was  made  quaestor  again  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  (B.a  48);  but  we  know  for  certain  that  he  was  prsetor  in  the 
following  year  (b.o.  47),  and  was  present  at  the  mutiny  of  Cnsar's 
troops  in  Campania,  on  which  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
Ufe.  (Dion,  xlii  52.)  He  accompanied  Cessar  the -same  year  into 
Africa,  where  he  was  activdy  employed  in  the  war  (Hirt, '  De  BelL 
Afric.,'  o.  8,  84),  and  when  Caesar  quitted  Africa  in  the  following  year 
(B.a  46),  he  left  Sallust  governor  of  the  province  (Hirt,  Ibid.,  c.  97), 
where^  accordiog  to  Dion  Casdus  (xliii  9),  he  acquired  ommense 
wealth  by  the  plunder  of  the  country.  Cn  his  return  home,  Sallust 
built  the  frimous  palace  at  Rome,  which  was  afterwards  used  by  the 
emperors,  and  was  not  destroyed  till  the  time  of  Alaria  About  this 
time  he  is  sdd  to  have  married  Terentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Cioerow 
He  died,  B.a  84,  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Actium. 

The  moral  character  of  Sallust  has  been  drawn  in  the  darkest 
colours  by  many  writers.  He  has  been  accused  of  the  most  unbounded 
profligacy,  which  has  been  represented  as  the  more  inexcusable  on 
account  of  the  praises  he  has  bestowed  in  his  works  upon  virtue  and 
temperance.  These  accusations  however  do  not  rest  upon  any  sufficient 
authority,  unless  we  except  the  tde  told  by  Yarro,  that  Sallust  was 
detected  in  adultery  with  Mile's  wife,  and  severely  punished  by  the 
husband  {AxlL  Gejl.,  xvii.  18).  to  which  circumstance  tke  words  of 
Horace  (<  Sat,'  i.  2,  41),  "  ille  flagdlis  ad  mortem  caeais,"  refer, 
according  to  one  of  the  andent  scholiasts. 

Sdlust  was  a  strong  party-man.  He  thoroughly  despised  and  hated 
the  aristoeraticd  party,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  lus  opinion.  He 
had  designated  Pompey,  the  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  as  a  man  **  oris 
improbi,  animo  inverecundo,"  and  accordingly  it  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  his  own  character  should  be  attacked  and  traduQNMl  in 
every  posdble  manner.  Lenaeus,  the  freedman  of  Pompey,  wrote  a 
work  expresdy  against  Sallust  (Suet,  'De  111.  Gramm.,'  15);  and  a 
rhetorician  under  the  earlv  empwors,  when  it  had  become  the  fashion 
to  praise  the  old  Pompoan  party,  wrote  a  dedamation  agdnst  the 
character  of  Sallust,  which  is  stfll  extant,  and  falsely  ascribed  to 
Cicera  That  Sallust  was  not  better  than  his  contemporaries  may 
easily  be  beUeved,  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  the  state- 
ment of  Dion  Casdus,  that  he  followed  the  example  of  his  oontempo- 
rariss  in  plundering  the  province  of  which  he  was  governor. 

Sallust  wrote  a  mstoiy  of  Catiline's  conspiraoyf  and  of  the  war  with 
Jugurtha,  and  also  a  general  history  of  Roman  affidrs  from  the  death 
of  Sulla  (B.a  78)  to  the  appointment  of  Pompey  to  the  command  of 
the  Mithridatio  vrar  (B.a  67).  The  two  first  works  have  come  down 
to  us  entire ;  but  of  the  latter  we  have  only  fragments ;  and  its  loss  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  as  it  contained  an  account  of  one  of  the  most 
important  periods  of  Roman  histocy,  respecting  which  our  iuformatioa 
is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  It  was  written  in  five  or  six  books, 
addressed  to  LnouUus^  and  appears  to  have  coutdued  an  introduction, 
in  which  an  account  was  given  of  the  dvil  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Marine.  It  connected  his  histories  of  the  Jugurthine  war  and  the 
CatiVinarian  conspiracy.  The  only  fragments  of  it  of  any  length  are 
four  orations  and  two  letters,  which  are  characterised  by  Sdlust's 
usual  style. 

The  merits  of  Sdlust^  both  as  an  historian  and  a  philosopher,  have 
been  rated  very  low  by  many  modem  critics.  The  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  the  moral  reflections  and  dissertations  in  Sallust^s 
writings  as  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  historicd  compodtions,  have 
arisen  from  a  want  of  due  attention  to  the  object  which  the  historian 
had  in  view.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  much  the  narration 
of  the  particular  events  which  he  chose  as  the  subjecta  of  his  history, 
SB  the  eluddation  of  certain  great  politicd  facts.  In  his '  Jugurtha ' 
lus  object  was  to  show  the  venality  and  total  want  of  principle  in  the 
aristocratical  party,  and  how  both  their  private*  and  public  profligacy 
at  length  deprived  them  of  the  power  which  they  had  posseesed  since 
the  time  of  the  GhacchL  In  his '  Catiline '  he  had  the  same  object  to  a 
certain  extent  in  view,  though  here  it  was  not  to  show  how  the  vices 
of  the  aristocratical  party  oocadoned  their  loss  of  power,  but  rather  to 
describe  the  consequences  to  which  those  vices  had  at  length  led; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Catiline  and  his  associates  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  school  of  SuUa,  and  belonged  to  the  aristocracy. 

In  estimating  the  vdue  of  Sallnst's  writings,  it  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Romans  possessed  no  worlu  worthy  of  the  name  of 
histories  before  his  time.  Preceding  writers  merely  narrated  events 
according  to  the  order  of  the  years  in  which  they  happened,  without 
any  attempt  to  trace  the  causes  and  results  of  the  events  which  they 
recorded.  Sallust  studioudy  avoided  the  aDnaUstio  style  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  appears  to  have  made  Thucydides  his  model,,  to  whom  he 
is  sometimes  compared  by  the  andents  themsdves.  The  fastidious 
critics  of  the  Augustan  age  objected  to  the  use  of  the  antiquated 
words  and  expressions  which  Sallust  sometim^a  employed  (Suet,  *  Dp 
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Ill  Ovamm./  1 0)»  but  it  to  no  snail  progf  ol  the  exoeUtfioe  of  Bilhuri^B 
■tyle  that  Taciina  cloaaly  imitated  it. 
.  Becidea  the  worka  already  meDtioned,  iwo  epiaUes  have  eome  down 
to  ne  under  the  name  of  SeUual^  addreaMd  to  Julina  Cnaari  on  the 
mam^ment  of  the  atate  (*De  Bepuhlioa  Ordinanda');  bat  thaee  are 
evidently  not  the  work  of  flallnat^  and  are  auppoaed  by  Niebuhr  to 
hare  been  written,  at  the  lateat,  in  the  aeoond  eentnxy  of  the  Ghxietien 
m%,  (^Rdnuaohe  Qeaehieht^'  toL  iii^  p.  401.)  There  ia  alao  extant  a 
deeUmation  againat  Giearo,  ftJeely  aembed  to  SeUuat 

The  firat  edition  of  Sallnat  waa  pnbliahed  at  Yealoe,  m  1470.  The 
edition  of  Oortin^  which  waa  published  at  Leipzig,  4to,  in  1724,  with 
a  valuable  oommentaiy,  haa  formed  the  baaia  of  moat  of  the  aubaequent 
editions.  Hie  beat  modem  editiona  are  thoee  of  Erita,  8  vola.  8yo, 
Laipsifff  1888-1884,  whidi  doea  not  however  oontain  the  fhigmenta, 
and  of  Oerlach,  Baael,  8  vola.  4to,  1828-1881.  An  accurate  edition  of 
the  text^  with  the  principal  variooa  leadiags,  but  without  explanatory 
notea,  waa  published  by  Orelliua,  Zurichi  12mo,  184 0«  The  principal 
tranelationa  of  Sallust  into  the  European  languagea  are,  in  English,  by 
QordoD,  Lend.,  4to,  1769;  bv  Roae,  8vo,  1767;  and  by  Sir  Henry 
Stewart,  8  vola.  4to ;  in  French,  by  De  Broaaea ;  in  Spaniah,  by  Gabriel 
de  Bourbon,  the  aon  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Madrid,  4to^  1772;  in 
Italian,  by  A16eri ;  and  in  Qerman,  by  Gerlaeh,  Prenzlau,  1827. 

SALLUSTIUS,  a  PlatoDio  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  ceo* 
tury  of  the  Chriatian  era.  He  wrote  a  work  in  Greek,  'On  the  Goda 
and  the  World/  which  waa  originally  published  by  Leo  Allatiua,  12mo, 
Borne,  1688.  The  beat  edition  of  this  work  is  by  Orelli,  8vo,  Zurich, 
1821.  It  haa  been  tranalated  into  French  by  Formey,  8vo,  Berlin, 
1748,  and  hito  German,  by  Sobultheaa,  8vo,  Zttricb,  1779. 

SALMA'SiUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  the  Lathiiaed  form  of  hia  real  name 
CLAUDE  DE  SAUMAISE,  was  bom  near  S^mur  in  Auzoia,  in  the 
year  1588  or  1596,  more  probably  the  latter.  His  father,  who  waa  a 
member  of  the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  waa  a  person  of  oonaiderable 
learning;  he  tranalated  the  work  of  Dionysioa  of  Alexandria  into 
Freneh  verse,  18me,  Paria,  1597.  Tenng  Saimaaiua  waa  educated  at 
home  by  hia  father,  and  ia  said  to  have  made  auoh  aatoniahiag  progieaa 
in  his  atudiea  aa  to  be  able  to  read  Pindar  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  to 
write  Greek  and  Latin  verses  with  fluency  and  oorrectneaa.  At  the 
age  of  aixteen  he  waa  eent  to  Paria  to  proaecute  hia  atudiee,  where  he 
beeame  aequainted  with  Caaaubon,  by  whoae  influence  he  iras  induced, 
oontnury  to  the  iriak  of  hia  £ather,  to  embrace  the  Reformed  faith. 
From  Paria  he  went  to  Heidelbeig,  where  he  made  a  formal  rennncia* 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  which  he  had  been  educatedi 
At  Heidelberg  he  obtaloed  the  friendship  of  Uie  jurist  Denys  Godefroy 
and  of  Gmter,  who  appreciated  hia  talente,  and  reoommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  all  the  great  literary  men  in  Germany.  During  hia  atay 
in  thia  city,  he  proeecuted  hit  studies  with  the  greatest  perseverance^ 
and  peruaed  not  only  the  Gre^  and  Latin  writera  which  were  then 
published,  but  alao  lAuneroua  othera,  which  existed  in  manuscript  in 
the  university  library.  He  devoted  the  whole  of  every  third  night 
entirely  to  study,  till  at  length  hia  exceaaive  application  occasioned  a 
long  and  aerioua  attack  of  illness.  About  this  time  (1608)  hia  firat 
publication  appeared,  whioh  waa  an  edition  of  a  treatise  in  Greek 
by  NiluB,  archbishop  of  Theaaalonica,  on  the  primacy  of  the  pope, 
and  also  of  another  work  on  the  aame  anbjeet,  by  a  monk  of  Uie 
name  of  Barlaam,  both  of  which  were  accompanied  with  a  Latin 
Teraion  and  a  few  notes.  He  pubUshed  soon  afterwards  an  edition 
of  Florae,  8vo,  Paris,  1609,  which  he  dedicated  to  Graten  After 
apending  three  years  in  Germany,  he  returned  to  France,  and  shortly 
alter  his  return  published  a  short  treatise  '  De  Suburbicariia  Regi« 
onibua  et  Eocleaiia,'  in  oppoeition  to  Sirmondna.  In  1680  he  pub* 
lished  his  edition  of  the  'Historin  Augustse  Scriptores  Sex,'  folio, 
which  Caaaubon,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  intended  to  edit  as 
a  sequel  to  his  edition  of  Suetoniua.  The  commentary  of  Salmaaiaa 
on  these  writera  ia  full  of  valuable  information,  and  may  still  be  con- 
aulted  with  profit  In  1688  Saimaaiua  published  his  edition  of  Tertul- 
lian's  work  '  De  Pallio,'  with  a  oommentary,  in  which  he  treata  at 
great  length  of  the  different  garmenta  worn  by  the  ancienta. 

In  the  following  year  (1628)  Salmasius  married  the  daughter  of 
Meroier,  who  waa  a  person  of  elevated  rank,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned  by  his  son-in-law  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  boUi  for  his 
earning  and  talente.  From  the  time  of  hii  marriage  Salmasius  resided 
for  many  yeara  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paria,  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  his  great  work,  whioh  was  published  at  Paria  in  1629, 
folio,  2  vola.,  under  the  title  of  'Pliniann  Exercitationes  in  Caii  Julii 
Solini  Polyhistora,'  and  reprinted  at  Leyden  hi  1689,  with  an  Appendix 
entitled  'De  Homonymis  Hyles  latricts  Exercitationea,  necnon  de 
Manna  et  Saocharo.'  The  treatise  of  Solinus  FSolinttb]  was  evidently 
selected  by  Saimaaiua  on  account  of  ita  treating  of  ao  many  varioua 
aubjeota  in  antiquity,  and  thua  enabling  him  to  diaouaa  without  the 
trouble  of  aystematlo  arrangement  almost  any  subject  which  he  chosa 
It  ia  a  work  of  aetonishing  erudition ;  not  only  does  it  embrace  quee- 
tiona  oonnected  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  geography,  and 
archeology,  but  it  alao  treata  at  great  length  of  the  plants,  herbs,  and 
minerala  known  to  the  andenta.  In  order  to  qualify  himaelf  more 
completely  for  the  work,  Sehnasiua  studied  the  Hebrew,  Persian,  and 
Arabic  languagee,  with  which  he  ahows  an  extensive  acquaintance. 
The  work  ia  however  written  in  a  very  confused  manner,  and  embraces 
too  many  aubjeotft  to  be  thoroug^y  treated  of  by  one  man.    In  this. 


m  well  aa  in  most  of  hia  other  wrifinga,  SalmaainB  frequently  ahowa 
great  oarelesBneea  in  tiie  ftatenent  vi  UcUif  combined  with  much 
arrogance  and  pretenaion. 

•  Upon  the  publication  of  thia  work  the  reputation  of  Saimaaiua 
reaohed  its  greateat  height  He  waa  aoUdted  by  various  princea  and 
atatee  to  aettie  in  their  dominiona.  He  waa  invited  by  the  Venetiaoa, 
by  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  oven  by  the  pope ;  but  he  declined 
all  these  invitatione,  and  at  length  aettled  at  Leyden  in  1682,  where 
he  received  a  public  aalary,  but  did  not  diacharge  any  dutiea  aa 
plt>feaadr« 

Upon  the  death  of  hia  father  in  1640,  Saimaaiua  returned  to  France 
to  8^0  hia  father's  affaire;  and  while  there  Richelieu  pressed  him  to 
remain  in  hia  native  oountiy,  and  alao  offered  him  a  very  large  pension 
if  he  would  write  hia  Life.  After  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Hazarin 
renewed  the  offers  of  Richelieu,  but  SalmaaiuB  reaiated  all  their  aolici- 
tationa,  and  letumed  to  Leyden,  where  he  remained  till  1650,  when  he 
went  to  Sweden  to  pay  a  viut  to  Queen  Chriatinay  who  had  written 
him  the  moat  preaaing  invitation,  and  had  aaid  ahe  oould  not  live 
happy  without  him.  The  climate  of  Sweden  however  did  not  agree 
with  him,  and  he  aoeordingly  returned  in  the  following  year. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  Saimaaiua  waa  employed 
by  Charlee  IL,  who  waa  then  in  Holland,  to  write  a  defence  of  hia 
father  and  of  monarchy,  and  which  he  aoeordingly  did,  and  published 
nnderthe  title  of  'Defenaio  Regie  pro  Carolo  L,'  1649;  to  which 
Milton  made  a  meet  powerful  re^y  ia  his  '  Defenaio  pro  Popnlo  Angli- 
cano.'  [MzLTOH.]  Salmasiua  prepared  a  reply  to  Milton»  but  did  not 
live  to  finiah  it    He  died  in  September  1658. 

In  addition  to  the  worka  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
courae  of  thia  artiele,  Saimaaiua  alao  vnrote  and  edited  the  foUovring 
worka:  'De  Usurie,'  8vo,  Leyden,  1688;  *De  Modo  Uaurarum,'  8vo, 
Leyden,  1689;  •Disaertatio  de  Foonere  Tn^peaitioo,  in  tree  libroe 
diviaa,'  Leyden,  1640;  'Notes  in  Pervigilium  Ysneris^'  12mo,  Leyden^ 
1688 1  *  Commentariua  in  Simplieii  Enchiridion  Epicteti,'  4to,  Leyden, 
1640 :  *  Interpretatio  Hippocxatei  Aphoriami  de  Calculo,'  8vo,  Leyden, 
1640;  'De  Helleniatioa  Commentariua  Contzoveraiam  de  Lingua 
Hellenistioa  deddens,  et  plenissime  pertraetana  Originea  et  Dialeotos 
Qtmsm  LinguiB,'  8vo,  Leyden,  1640;  'Obaervationea  in  Jua  Attioum 
et  Romanum,'  8vo,  Leyden,  1645.  A  eoUeetion  of  Salmaaiua'a 
Lettera  waa  published  by  Antony  Clement  after  hia  deaths  to  which 
hie  Life  ia  prefixed,  Leyden,  1656. 

SALMON,  NATHANIEL,  the  aon  of  the  Rev.  Themaa  Saknon, 
was  admitted  of  Corpua  Chriati  College^  Cambridge,  In  1690.  He 
entend  Into  holy  ordera,  and  obtained  a  owai^  in  Hertfordahire,  but 
abandoned  the  clerioel  profeaaion  for  that  of  medicine,  in  the  preotioe 
of  whioh,  and  in  the  atudy  of  antiqnitiaa,  he  paaaed  the  remainder  of 
hia  lifa  He  died  on  the  8nd  of  April  1748.  Hia  principal  worka 
are :  '  A  Survey  of  the  Roman  Stationa  in  Britam  aooorduig  to  the 
Reman  Itinerary/  8vo,  1781 ;  '  A  Survey  of  the  Roman  Stationa  in  the 
Midland  Counties  in  England/  8vo,  1726 ;  'Hiatory  of  Hertfordehire^' 
London,  foL,  1788;  'Antiquitiee  of  Surrey/  London,  8vo,  1786; 
'  History  and  Antiquitiee  of  Essex,  from  the  odUeotiona  of  Mr.  Strange- 
man/  London,  fol.,  1740. 

SALOMON,  JOHANN-PETER,  a  eompoaer  of  merit,  a  violinist  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  an  aetive  and  enterprising  promoter  of  muaie^ 
waa  bom  at  Bonn,  in  1745.  He  waa  educated  for  the  profeaaion  of  the 
civil  law ;  but  waa  eventually  allowed  to  Indulge  hia  inclination  for 
muaio,  and  aoon  became  celebrated  not  only  for  hia  performance  on 
the  violin,  but  for  his  knowledge  of  the  harmonic  art  in  all  ita 
branchea.    - 

When  young  he  entSMd  the  aervloe  of  Prinoe  Heniy  of  Pmaaia,  aft 
Berlin,  who  became  much  attaehed  to  his  youthful  muaioian.  For 
this  acoompliahed  and  amiable  prinoe  he  oompoeed  eeveral  French 
operaBi  He  afterwarda  aooepted  an  invitation  to  Paria^  In  1781,  where 
he  met  with  an  abundance  of  pralae,  but  apeedlly  aought  the  English 
shores,  hi  hope  of  obtaining  more  solid  reward,  and  waa  not  diaap* 
pointed.  Arriving  in  London,  he  waa  immediately  Introduced  to  the 
more  eminent  amateura,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  nobility,  and 
hia  oheerfiil  disposition,  superior  manners,  and  good  senee  soon 
obtaioed  for  him  the  friendahip  of  thoee  who  at  first  patronised  him 
on  account  of  his  professional  talenta.  In  1790  he  formed  the  project 
of  giving  a  seriee  of  aub6cription*ooncert%  and  carried  it  into  efieot,  in 
the  moat  spirited  manner,  the  following  year.  These  constitute  an 
epoch  in  n>usical  history,  for  they  led  to  the  production  of  the 
twelve  grand  symphoniee  by  Haydn,  known  everywhere  as  "  composed 
for  Salomon's  Concerts " — ^works  of  an  imperishable  nature,  because 
founded  on  immutable  principles,  and  embodying  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  the  claas  of  srt  to  which  they  belong.  A  fnrttier  aooount  of  theee^ 
end  of  the  eoneerts,  will  be  found  in  our  biographical  aketoh  of  Hatbn. 

In  1798  the  oratorio  of  '  The  Creation'  was  produood  at  the  Opera 
concert-room,  at  the  risk  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Salomon. 
In  1801  he,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Arnold  and  Madame  Mara,  opened 
the  Haymarket  theatre,  during  Lent,  with  oratorioa;  and  in  the  aame 
year  gave  five  subscrip^on-ooncerts.  As  a  profeaaional  nun  he  now 
retired  from  public  hfe,  and  ohiefiy  occupied  hia  time  In  attending  at 
Carlton  Honse^  in  eompoaing  two  aets  of  oaosoneta,  aome  aonga,  gleee, 
&c.,  and  in  publishing  these,  together  with  six  vioiiu  solos  and  two  grand 
violin  ooDcertos,  arranged  for  tlie  pianoforte.  But  at  the  ihnnation 
of  the  Philharmomo  Soeietyi  in  1118,  he  oeotribnted  his  serviess  ss  m 
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dilefctaato,  ftod  led  the  firet  ooD«ert  ^  wltii  a  seal  and  ability  «hat  age 
bad  in  no  d^grea  impaired.'*  He  died  in  1816,  and  bia  remaini  were 
depoeited  in  the  great  cloister  of  Weetmiaster  Abbey. 

SALVANDY,  NARCI88E-AOHILLB,  COUNT  DE,  was  bora  at 
Condom,  in  the  department  of  Qers,  June  11, 1795,  but  was  sent  to 
Paria  in  early  youth,  and  edueated  at  the  hfo6e  Kapoleon.  He  en- 
Utted  M  a  Tolunteer  in  1812,  and  served  with  so  muob  distinction 
during  the  camp^iigne  of  1818-14,  that  on  the  8th  of  April  1814,  the 
emperor  bestowed  upon  him,  with  his  own  banda,  the  decoration  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbona,  in  1814,  K.  de  Salvandy 
waa  made  an  officer  of  the  royal  household,  and  in  March  1810, 
attended  Lonia  XVIIt.  to  the  frontiers  About  this  time,  in  his 
twentieth  year,  he  began  that  long  series  of  argumentative  pamphlets, 
for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  celebrated,  by  the  pubheation 
of  two  brochurea,  one  called  'Mdmoire  snr  lea  Griefs  et  lee  Yobuif  de  . 
la  France,'  the  other  *  Obeerrations  sur  le  Champ  de  Mai'  In  1816 
he  brought  out  <la  Coalition  et  la  France,'  in  which  he  displayed  eon- ' 
siderahle  talent.  It  produced  a  great  sensation  in  more  than  one  court  I 

In  1819,  Ike  became  a  member  of  the  conseil  d'etat,  holding  the 
office  of  Maltre  dea  Requdtes.    But  he  wqs  incapable  of  submission  to 
any  control.    The  measure  presented  by  If.  Barth^l^mi,  on  the  '  Loi 
des  Eleeteurs,'  appeared  to  bim  an  organic  change  unfavourable  to  the 
constituency,  he  therefore  published  his  'Ynes  PoHtiaues,'  in  which,  { 
regardless  of  plaee  and  emoluments,  he  fully  described  the  nature  of 
political  parties,  theh*  power,  influence,  and  objects.    This  act  of  in*  | 
dependence  was  followed  by  several  others,  as. the  restored  family ' 
seemed  to  advance  in  their  system  of  aggression  np<m  public  liberty,  I 
until  the  startling  pamphlet '  Sur  les  Dangers  de  la^  Situation  prtfsente,' 
produced  a  rupture  between  him  aiid  the  ministry. 

In  1824,«M.  de  Salvandv  went  to  SpaiPi  and  shortljr  afterwards 
married  Mademoiselle  Oberkampt  The  result  of  this  Journey  was  a 
work  of  more  than  usual  length,  'Don  Alonzo,  ou  L'Bspagne,'  com- 
prising a  full  account  of  the  Peninsula,  and  its  various  political  chsQges. 
It  waa  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1824,  that  he  began  to  write 
his  well-knQwn  articles  in  \he  'Journal  des  D^bats,'the  most  oon- 
■picuoua  of  which  at  that  period  were  entitled  '  Les  Fun^railles  de 
Louis  XYIIL'  and  '  Le  Nouveau  R^gne  et  I'aQcien  Minist^re/  recom* 
mending  a  oourse  of  constitutionid  policy  to  Charles  X.  Like  Ch&- 
teaubriand,  Armand  Carrel,  and  other  independent  political  writers, 
he  steers  a  middle  oourse  between  the  opposite  parties,  and  flatters 
neither  of  them.  Ev^r  copstant  to  his  principles,  and  equally  averse 
to  arbitrary  rule  and  anarchical  divisions,  he  maintained  for  forty-two 
years  the  same  moderate  opinions  of  eouity  and  justice.  In  all  bia 
writings  he  took  for  h|a  basis,  the  maxim — ^there  is  no  security  for 
F^rance  but  in  constitutional  moparcby.  Hia  a^yle  is  energetic,  and 
his  arguQoents  are  expressed  in  warm  language;  yet  he  never  abandons  ' 
the  fundamental  principle;  notwithstandipg  the  strong  measures 
adopted  by  the  French  government  to  embarraas  bim,  especially  by 
the  revival  of  the  'censure.' 

In  1897,  during  the  short  liberal  ministry  of  M.  de  Martignao,  M.  de 
Salvandy  waa  created  Conseiller  d'Etat^  on  which  occasion  Charles  X, 
said  to  him  :  "  you  must  admit  that  you  have  sometimes  gone  a  little 
too  fiur "  But  when  the  Polignao  cabinet  was  formed,  in  1829,  he 
reeigned  inunediately. 

From  1880  to  1848,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  M. 
de  Salvandy  continued  to  publish  bis  separate  pamphlets,  and  his 
articlea  in  the  '  Journal  des  Debats.'  Amongst  these  few  have  been 
more  admired  than  his  '  Seize  mola ;  ou  la  Revolution  de  1880  et  les 
Rdvolutionnaires.'  M.  de  Sahrau^y  beofope  a  depute  in  1832,  when  he 
observed  the  same  course  of  moderate  and  liberal  policy  as  in  his 
writinga  He  was  more  than  once  called  to  fill  soma  of  the  highest 
ministerial  oifioea  of  state,  during  the  reign  of  the  Citizen  King.  He 
likewise  became  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  was  created  a 
count.  After  the  coup  d'etat,  in  December  1851,  he  withdrew,  like 
most  of  his  eminent  foUow-countrymen,  intp  comparative  retbement. 
He  died  December  16, 1856,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 

SALYATOR  ROSA.    [Rosa,  Salvatob.] 

SALYIATI,  III  (Fbakcssoo  Ro8sz)i  eo  called  from  bavfaig  beep 
patronised  and  protected  by  the  Caralnal  Salviati,  was  the  son  of 
Michel  Angiolo  Rossi,  and  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1610.  He  studied 
painting  first  under  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  afterwards  under  Baccio 
Bandinelli.  and  wu  fellow-student  with  Qiorgio  Yasari,  between  whom 
and  himself  there  existed  a  strict  intimacy.  The^  studied  together  at 
Rome,  apd  althougb  the  superior  genius  of  Salviati  prompted  him  to  a 
higher  qlass  of  design  than  that  to  which  Yasari  attuned,  the  latter, 
with  a  remarkable  freedom  from  jealou^,  always  in  his  writings 
celebrated  thff  em^ence  of  his  friend.  Ixuieed  in  his  '  Le  Yite  di  piti 
excellent!  Pittori,'  he  speaks  of  the  wotk  of  bia  fellpw-pupil  and 
oountrymap  in  the  |*alazzo  Grimaldi  at  Yenice,  representing  the  history 
of  Psyche^  as  the  finest  work  in  Yenioe.  Whilst  at  Rome  Salviati 
painted  tbe '  Annunciation '  and '  Christ  appearing  to  St.  Peter '  in  the 
oburch  9f  La  I'ace,  and  he  embellish^  t^e  vault  of  the  cbap?l  of  his 
patron  tbe  9ar4iqal  with  a  leries  ^f  frescoes  reprasenting  the  life  of  St. 
Jotu)  tb«  Sojptlit ;  ^  painted  for  the  Prlppe  Famese  a  set  of  cartoons 
for  tbe  t^ptffery  4f  oia  palace^  displaying  the  priqdpal  events  of  the 
history  of  Alexander  the  Qrea^  and,  in  copjupption  witb  Yasaii,  he 
omamentad  the  CanoeHarla  with  several  firesco  works. 


Ftom  Rome  be  we9t  to  Yenioe,  and  thence  to  Hantua  and  Florence ; 
and  in  the  latter  city  waa  employed  by  the  grand  duke  to  decorate 
one  of  the  saloons  of  the  Palaaao  Yecchio,  where  he  painted  tl^e 
•  Vlotoiy  and  Triumph  of  Furi^s  Camillps.'  He  did  not  long  remain 
at  Florence,  but  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  visited 
France,  where  he  painted  for  Francis  I.  some  part  of  the  ch&teau  of 
Fontainebieau.  In  Paris  he  executed  a  fine  work  for  the  church  of 
the  CelesUnes,  representing  the  *  Takfxjg  down  from  the  Cross ;'  but 
not  feeling  satisfied  with  his  situation  to  the  dominions  of  Francis,  ha 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  November  11,  1563, 

The  violence  and  turbulence  of  Salviati's  disposition  caused  him  to 
be  frequently  embroiled  in  quarrels,  and  his  envious  and  illiberal  dis- 
position towards  the  xpents  of  his  brother  artists  provoked  from  them 
a  very  unfair  comparison  of  his  works  with  those  of  others.  Though 
received  in  France  by  Pripaatlccio,  the  superintendent  of  the  works  at 
Fontamebleau,  with  respect  and  kindness,  he  acted  towards  that  person 
with  ingratitude ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  he  fell  into  virulent 
disputes  with'  Danielle  di  Yolterra,  Pietro  Legorio,  and  others ;  and 
carried  his  violence  to  suoh  excess  that  it  is  taid  to  have  brought  on 
a  fever,  which  proved  fatal  to  him.  In  invention  Sal vinti  was  rich 
and  fDZtile ;  in  composition,  origioal  and  copious ;  and  though  inferior 
iq.  his  general  colouring,  his  carnations  are  delii^te  and  tender.  He 
showed  great  skill  in  the  management  of  his  draperies  and  architectural 
accessoriea     A  small  'Charity.'  by  him.  is  in  the  National  GJallery. 

SAMANIANS,  a  Persian  dynasty  under  the  kalifs,  of  which  the 
founders  Ismael,  was  the  first  wbo  bed  the  title  of  Padishah  (king). 
As  the  Mohainmedan  possessions  increased  In  extent,  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  gradually  usurped  a  more  extended  and  less  dependent 
power,  sometimes  refusing  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  superior  the 
nominal  allegiance  which  at  others  tney  were  content  to  pay.  Amru 
Laith,  a  governor  of  this  class,  ruled  Khorasan,  Fars,  and  Irak,  and  his 
extept  of  dominion  raised  the  Jealousy  of  the  kalif  Motadliedh,  who 
stirred  up  against  him  Ismael  Samani,  a  chief  who  had  been  for  some 
time  rising  into  a  power,  of  which  the  first  foundation  had  been  laid 
bv  his  grandfather  Saman.  Ismael  passed  the  Oxus  into  the  states  of 
his  rival,  and  prepared  to  dispute  his  possessions  by  arms ;  but  the 
contest  wsa  decided  in  a  more  unusual  manner.  The  horse  of  Amru 
took  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  carried  his  rider  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  His  soldiers,  left  without  a  commander,  fled,  and  ^bus  a  large 
'portion  of  Persia  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  fortunate  con-* 
queror.  It  is  said  that  Ismael  sent  an  officer  to  console  and  comfort 
his  prisgner ;  a  kindness  which  Amru  returned  by  sending  to  his  captor 
a  list  of  the  places  where  he  had  stored  his  treasures.  Ismael  however 
refbsed  even  to  look  at  this ;  treating  the  o£Fer  as  an  attempt  to  throw 
upon  him  the  guilt  incurred  in  the  unjust  accumulation  of  these 
treasurea  The  ultimate  cause  of  their  discovery,  say  the  biatoriaos  of 
this  dynasty,  was  as  singular  as  any  part  of  this  extraordinary  corre- 
spondence. Tbe  ruby  necklace  of  one  of  the  wives  of  Ismael  was 
carried  off  by  a  bird  of  prev,  who  took  it  for  a  piece  of  flesh.  Paraued 
hj  soldiers  with  shouts  and  clashing  of  arms,  he  dropped  the  splendid 
booty  into  a  well,  and  in  this  well  were  found,  after  a  diligent  search, 
the  treaaure  iq  question.  Ismael  was  recognised  as  kinp;  by  Motadhedh 
in  287  of  the  Hejira  (a.d.  900),  and  reigned  seven  years.  His  descend- 
ants who  held  this  kingdom  from  father  to  son,  except  in  the  last  two 
instances  in  which  it  passed  from  one  brother  to  another,  were  Ahmed, 
Kaaser,  Moah  I.,  Abdalmelek  I.,  Mansor  I.,  Noah  II.,  Manaor  II.,  and 
Abdalmelek  II.  The  dynasty  was  superseded  by  Mahmoud  of  Ghizni, 
who  incorporated  their  dominions  with  his  own  empire,  after  they  had 
held  the  greater  part  of  Persia  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

SAMSOE.  OLE  JOHAN,  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  March  1759,  at 
Kestved,  where  his  father  was  a  person  in  easy  circumstances.  At 
first  he  vna  educated  at  home  by  a  private  tutor,  but  was  aft«rwarda 
Bent  to  the  school  at  Colding,  of  which  Justitsraad  Tborladus  was  then 
the  rector.  He  proceeded  thence  to  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  abilities  and  attain- 
ments, and  where  he  formed  some  literary  friendships.  One  of  hi« 
moat  intimate  associates  was  Rahbek,  with  whom  be  set  out  on  a  tour 
through  Germany  in  the  summer  of  1782.  The  two  friends  visited 
Paris  on  their  return  in  the  autuipn  of  1784.  It  was  now  necessary 
that  he  should  form  some  dacisive  plans  for  the  future,  for  though  hiq 
fiftther  had  left  him  what  wv  at  the  time  a  considerable  property,  it 
was  vested  in  Ijidian  stock,  which  had  fallen  very  greatly  in  the 
interim,  while  the  expenses  of  travellings  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
borne  the  greater  share,  had  made  some  inroad  into  his  financea  At 
the  advice  therefore  of  a  friend,  he  applied  for  the  post  of  teacher  to 
the  royal  pages,  but  did  not  hold  it  longer  than  about  five  years.  Hm 
salary  however  was  continued  to  him  as  a  pension. 

In  1798  he  was  made  one  of  the  masters  of  the  lAtin  school,  bu| 
resigned  that  situation  i^  the  following  apxiog,  his  motive  for  accepting 
it  having  been  chiefly  to  mi^e  such  addition  to  biff  income  aa  would 
enable  him  to  marry  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached ;  yet  though  all 
preparations  had  been  maoe,  find  tbe  day  itself  fixed,  the  marriage  was 
broken  off  (y  mutual  QOjiBent,  an4  without  breach  of  good  understand- 
ing between  the  parties.  Thua  released  from  the  duty  of  nroviding 
for  a  family,  Samsoe  gave  up  his  other  engnffemente,  and  applied  him- 
self entirely  tQ  Jiteraiy  studies.  Besides  hvi  Scandinayiap  tales,  the 
first  of  which,  'yrithiof.'  b^d  been  Qompo^ed  by  Wm  whfle  at  tb^ 
univendty,  he  oommenoed  a  translation  of  Cicero's  *  Offices,'  and  another 
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of  GarT6*B  work  on  morals.  His  proficieiio7  in  Greek  literatore,  and 
nis  admiration  of  Plutarch^  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  writing  a 
work  on  ancient  history,  thrown  chiefly  into  the  form  of  biographies 
of  the  most  conspicuous  personages,  connected  by  sucoinct  narratives 
of  intermediate  events.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  execute  or  eren 
begin  it,  for  nothing  of  the  kind  was  discovered  among  his  manuscripts. 
He  now  tried  bis  tident  in  i^  dififerent  walk  of  literature,  where  success 
brings  with  it  more  sudden  and  more  brilliant  popularity.  The  enthu- 
siasm with  which  his  tragedy  of  'I^ecke'  (founded  on  the  history  of 
the  beautiful  mistress  of  Christian  II.  and  her  ambitious  mother)  was 
received,  would  doubtless  have  led  him  at  once  to  prosecute  that 
career,  and  indeed  the  plans  of  two  other  dramas  on  national  subjects 
were  found  among  his  papers.  But  he  did  not  live  even  to  "be  assured 
of  his  triumph,  as  he  died  January  24th,  1796,  just  a  week  before  the. 
first  representation  of  his  piece,  which  took  place  on  the  day  of  his 
funeral.  '  Dy vecke '  makes  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  Danish 
stage  :  written  in  prose,  and  divested  of  those  pompous  conven- 
tionalities which  often  serve  merely  to  disguise  feebleness,  this  drama 
captivates  by  the  intrinsic  interest  of  dialogues  and  situations^  and  by 
its  forcible  pathos.  It  is  true  that  criticism  has  alleged  many  defects 
against  it;  yet  if  not  perfect,  it  furnished  a  model  which  did  not 
previously  exist  in  the  language;  and  both  on  that  account,  and  as 
being  the  only  dramatic  attempt  of  the  author,  it  deserves  to  be  esti- 
mated by  its  beauties  and  its  merits.  This  tragedy  and  his  Tales 
form  the  two  volumes  of  his  posthumous  pieces,  edited  by  his  friend 
Eahbek. 

SAMUEL,  the  prophet  and  judge  of  Israel,  was  the  son  of  Elkanah 
by  Hannah,  his  wife,  and  was  bom  in  B.a  1171.  He  had  been  granted 
to  his  mother's  earnest  prayers,  she  having  been  long  barren,  and  she 
pad  vowed  to  devote  him  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  He  was  accord- 
ingly brought  up  in  the  tabernacle,  and  when  only  twelve  years  old 
was  made  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  to  announce  the  punishment  on 
Eli  and  his  sons,  because  they  were  "  vile,  and  he  restrained  them 
nof  At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  punishment  was  inflicted.  In'  a 
battle  with  the  Philistines  the  Israelites  were  defeated,  the  ark  was 
taken,  Elfs  two  sons  were  slain,  and  he,  on  hearing  ^e  news^fell 
backward  from  his  seat  and  broke  his  neck.  The  ark  which  the 
Philistines  had  oaptnred  proved  to  them  a  source  of  calamity,  and 
they  were  soon  glad  to  restore  it;  but  the  Hebrews  continued  in 
subjection  to  the  Philistines  for  twenty  years.  During  this  time  the 
influence  of  Samuel  increased,  and  on  condition  of  the  people  aban- 
doning idolatry  he  promised  them  deliverance;  assembled  them  at 
Mizpeh,  where  he  was  created  judge ;  and  soon  after  totally  defeated 
the  Philistines,  who  were  compelled  to  restore  all  their  conquests  from 
the  Israelites.  His  administration  alone  lasted  twelve  years,  when  the 
ill-conduct  of  his  sons  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  subordinate  govern- 
ments, his  advancing  years,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
induced  the  elders  to  resort  to  him  at  Ramah  to  demand  that  a  king 
should  be  set  over  them.  Samuel  fordblv  represented  Uie  evils  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed  under  the  rule  of  a  despotic  sovereign, 
but  they  persisted,  and  the  first  election  of  a  king  was  appointed  to 
take  place  in  1110.  Saul,  in  conformity  to  a  revehition,  was  anointed 
by  Samuel ;  and  when  tlie  tribes  met  at  Gilgal  he  was  chosen  king  by 
Acclamation,  though  Samuel  continued  judge  and  priest  for  the  remain- 
ing thirty-eight  years  of  his  life.  On  the  occasion  of  tiie  confirmation 
of  Saul  as  king,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Ammonites,  Samuel  appealed 
to  the  people  whether  he  had  ever  oppressed  or  defrauded  any,  and 
they  replied  that  he  had  not.  He  then  exhorted  them  to  obedience, 
adding,  "  I  will  teach  you  the  good  and  the  right  way."  Saul  however 
eeems  to  have  been  desirous  of  superseding  him.  In  prospect  of  a 
battle  with  the  Philistines  he  took  upon  himself  to  ofi'er  sacrifice,  for 
which  he  was  reprehended  by  Samuel.  Again,  when  Saul  wss  ordered 
to  de8troy  the  Amalekites,  he  spared  the  king,  and  preserved  the 
booty ;  but  Samuel  caused  the  king  to  be  put  to  death,  and  foretold 
that  for  his  disobedienoe  the  kingdom  would  be  rent  from  Saul.  After 
a  time,  though  Samuel  lamented  for  Saul,  he  was  commanded  to 
anoint  David  [David],  which  he  did ;  and  two  years  before  the  death 
of  Saul  he  died,  B.O.  1072,  aged  ninety,  having  governed  Israel  fifty 
years,  twelve  years  sJone  and  thirty-eight  in  conjunction  with  SauL 

Of  the  two  canooical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  bear  his 
name,  the  first  containing  the  history  of  Israel  from  the  birth  of  the 
Prophet  Samuel  to  the  death  of  Saul  (b.o.  1171-1055),  and  the  second 
the  history  of  David's  reign  for  about  forty  years  (b.o.  1056-1017),  the 
Jews  and  most  Christian  writers  ascribe  a  portion  to  Samuel  (who, 
from  the  nature  of  their  contents,  could  not  have  written  the  whole), 
and  the  remainder  to  the  prophets  Gad  and  Nathan,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  the  following  passage  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29 :— "  Now  the 
acts  of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the 
book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and 
in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer."  The  first  twenty-four  chapters  of  the 
first  book  of  Samuel,  from  Samuel's  birth  nearly  to  his  death,  are 
ascribed  to  Samuel  himself.  As  to  the  remainder,  it  cannot  be  exactly 
determined  what  part  was  written  by  Gad,  and  what  part  by  Nathan ; 
but  it  is  conjectured  that  Gad,  who  was  very  probably  a  pupil  of 
Samuel,  and  a  companion  of  David  in  his  wanderings  during  the  life 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiL  5),  wrote  the  history  of  Davi^  firom  the  death 
of  Samuel  to  his  being  made  king  in  Hebron  (1  Sam.  xxv. ;  2  Sam.  v.) ; 
and  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  second  book  was  written  by  Nathan! 


These  three  portions  than  were  collected  by  Ezm  when  he  formed 
the  oanon  into  one  book,  for  in  the  Jewish  canon  the  two  books  of 
Samuel  form  only  one.  Jahn,  on  the  oontrary,  ascribes  the  books^  of 
Samuel  and  of  ^ngs  to  the  same  author,  and  places  their  publication 
about  the  forty-fourth  year  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  In  the 
Septuagint  these  books  are  ealled  the  first  and  aeoond  books  of  Kings, 
or  of  the  EdnsdoEos. 

SANADON,  NOEL-ETIENNE,  was  bom  at  Rouen,  February  16, 
1676.  Having  entered  early  into  the  order  of  Jesuits,  he  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  first  at  Caen,  and  afterwards  at  Paris.  On  the 
death  of  P^re  Duoeroeau,  he  waa  appohited  tutor  to  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  through  whose  influence  he  became,  in  1728,  .librarian  of  the 
Collie  de  Louis  le  Grand,  which  situation  he  held  till  his  death, 
October  22, 1733.. 

The  P^e  Sanadon  was  possessed  of  oonsiderable  erudition,  and  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Huet  and  most  of  the  other  learned  men 
of  his  time.  He  is  the  author  of  a  prose  translation  of  Horace^ '  Les 
Poesies  d'Horaoe,  dispos^es  suivant  TOrdre  ohronologique^  et  traduitas 
en  Fran9ais,  avec  des  Bemarquea  et  des  Dissertations  critiques,' 
2  vols.  4to,  Paris  and  Amsterdam,  1728.  There  is  a  subsequent 
edition  in  8  voU.  12mo,  1759.  This  trsnslation  is  better  than  that  of 
Dacier,  and  has  smoothed  the  way  for  following  translators,  but  it 
possesses  few  of  the  beauties  of  Horace.  Sanadon  is  the  author  of  a 
Latin  heroic  poem, '  Nicaoor  Morions,'  which  contains  some  pleasing 
imitations  of  Theocritus,  Anacreon,  and  other  Greek  poets.  He  wrote 
also  some  Latin  lyric  poems,  'Carminum  Libri  Qnatuor,'  12mo,  Paris, 
1715,  and  translated  the  '  Pervigilium  Veneris,'  12mo,  Paris,  1728. 
Many  of  his  Latin  verses  and  Latin  discourses  have  been  published 
separately,  of  which  a  detail  is  given  in  Moreri's  *  Dictionnaire  His- 
torique,'  edition  of  1759. 

SANCHEZ  DE  AKETALO,  RODRFGO,  generally  known  as 
Rodericus  Sanctius,  a  Spanish  prelate^  much  admired  for  his  writings 
on  ecclesiastical  history  and  other  subjects,  was  bom  at  Santa  Maria 
de  Nieva,  in  the  diocese  of  Segovia,  in  1404.  After  receiving  his 
classical  education  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  obtaining  the 
degree  of  doctor,  he  entered  the  church,  and  was  made  successively 
archdeacon  of  Treviiio  in  the  diocese  of  Burgos,  dean  of  Leon,  and 
dean  of  Seville.  About  1440,  John  IL,  king  of  Castile,  wishing  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  Frederic  III.,  chose  Sanches  for  that  purpose. 
Sanchez  succeeded  so  well  in  the  object  of  his  mjssion,  that  when 
Calixtus  lU.  became  pope,  he  vras  sent  by  Henxy  IV.  of  Castile  to 
congratulate  his  holiness  on  his  accession.  In  all  his  embaasies 
Sanchez  made  Latin  harangues  to  the  different  princes  to  whom  he 
was  sent.  These  harangues  are  still  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the 
Vatican  library.  On  the  accession  of  Paul  II.,  SancheZy  who  had  been 
prevailed  upon  by  his  predecessor  to  settle  at  Rome,  waa  appointed  by 
that  pope  governor  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  keeper  of  the 
jewels  and  tressures  of  the  Roman  diuroh ;  and  in  ooorse  of  time  pro- 
moted to  the  bishoprics  of  Zamora,  Calahorra,  and  Palencia,  whioh  he 
however  governed  without  quitting  Rome^  He  employed  all  the  time 
he  could  spare  from  his  official  duties  in  compoung  several  works^ 
most  of  wMch  have  never  been  printed.  He  died  at  Rome,  October 
4th  1470,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Santiago  del  Spagnuoli. 
He  wrote  the  following  works :— '  Speculum  Vitss  Humanse^  &a,  being 
a  treatise  on  morals^  divided  into  two  books,  in  whioh  very  heavy 
censure  is  passed  on  the  deigy,  folio,  Rome^  1468;  'Epistola  de 
Expugnatione  Nigropontis,'  folio,  without  date,  but  probably  before 
the  author's  death.  '  Compendiosa  Historia  Hispanica '  (4to^  Rome, 
1470),  dedicated  to  Henry  IV.  of  Castile ;  this  .was  subsequently 
reprinted  in  the  collection  entitled  '  Hispania  Hlustrata,*  by  Andrea 
Scbott,  vol  L  (Frankfiu-t,  1603).  'Liber  de  Ori^e  ao  Differentia 
Principatus,  &c.,'  being  a  treatise  wherein  the  author  labours  to  prove 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope  over  all  other  sovereigns,  Rome,  1521.  He 
also  wrote  many  more  works  on  different  subjects,  which  are  still  in 
manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  the  catalogue  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  I^icolas  Antonio, '  Bib.,'  vol.  L,  p.  297. 

SANCHEZ,  FRANCISCO,  commonly  called  'El  Brocense,'  an 
eminent  classical  scholar,  was  born  at  Las  Bro9as,  in  the  province  of 
Estremadura  in  Spain,  in  1523.  He  commenced  his  stmlies  at  the 
university  of  Valladolid,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
in  1551.  From*  thence  he  went  to  Salamanca,  where^  having  been 
incorporated  in  the  university,  he  obtained,  in  1554,  the  chair  of 
rhetoric,  and  also  taught  Greek  and  Latin  with  the  highest  reputation. 
Justus  Lipeius,  Scioppius,  and  other  learned  scholars  of  his  time  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  of  him.  The  former  bestows  on  him  the  epiwets 
'divine'  and  'admirable,'  and  in  one  of  his  letters  ('Ad  Italos  et 
Hispanos,'  p.  89)  calls  him  'Merourius  atque  Apollo  Hispftnia^*  In 
1574  Sanchez  took  the  doctor's  degree.  He  had  already  edited 
Persius,  Pomponius  Mela,  the  'Ibis'  of  Ovidius,  Virgil's ' Buoolics, 
and  Horace's  *  Art  of  Poetry.'  He  now  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the 
composition  of  the  work  which  gained  him  most  reputation,  namely, 
his  'Minerva;  seu  de  Causis  Lioguss  LatinsQ  Commentarius,'  whidi 
appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Saliunanca  in  8vo,  1587,  and  was  often 
reprinted  during  the  16th  century,  and  in  more  modem  times  at 
Amsterdam,  8vo,  1754, 1761,  with  remarks  by  Scioppius  and  numerous 
annotations  by  James  Voorbroek.  [Psbizonius.]  Another  edition 
was  published  at  Utrecht,  1795,  with  tibe  additions  of  Everaxd  Soheid. 
The  '  Minerva '  is  a  work  in  which  the  rulea  of  Latin  syntax  aro 
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•xpluned  bj  mflans  of  qnoteUoDB  from  the  oImmo  authors.  It  gaiiii>d 
its  author  great  reputation  among  the  learned  of  his  time*  In  1598 
Bandies  reaigned  the  chair  of  rhetoric  in  favour  of  his  son-in-law 
Bartholomd  de  Ceapeden,  and  reserved  for  himself  those  of  Latin  and 
Greek  grammar,  which  he  filled  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Sanchez 
died  on  the  17th  of  January  1601»  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  convent  of  San  Frandsoa  Besides 
the  above-mentioned  he  wrote  the  following  works : — '  Yerts  brevis- 
que  Qrammaticea  LatiDce  Inatltutiones'  8vo,  Salamanca,  1687,  which 
he  subsequently  published  in  Spanish  under  the  title  '  Arte  para  saber 
Latin,'  8vo,  Salam.,  1695 ;  '  Qrammatic»  Oraocsa  Compendium,'  8vo, 
Salam.,  1692,  Antw.,  1681;  'De  Arte  Dioendi,'  Salam.,  1656;  'De 
Interpretandis  Auctcnribus^  sive  de  Ezerdtatione,'  Antw.,  1582  and 
1692 ;  '  Psradoza,'  8vo,  Antw.,  1582  ;  '  Oiganum  Dialectioum  et 
Rhetorieum/  8vo,  Salam.,  1588;  'De  Nonnullis  Porphyrii aliorumque 
in  Dtaleotica  Erroribas  Soholso  Dialectica,'  Salam.,  1588  and  1597. 
He  also  published  a  very  learned  Commentary  on  the  '  Emblems '  of 
Andrea  Aleiati,  Leyden,  1568;  on  the  'Sylvse'  of  Angelo  Politiano, 
Salam.,  1554 ;  on  the  Poems  of  Juan  de  Mena  [Mxna];  on  the  works 
of  Gardlaso  de  la  Vega,  Salam^  1574.  All  his  minor  works,  with  the 
exception  of  the  'Minerva,'  were  collected  and  published  at  Geneva  in 
4  vols.  8vo,  1766;  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  is  the  life  of  the  author 
by  Grsgorio  Mayans. 

Sahghez,  Francisco,  an  eminent  physician,  who  lived  at  the  same 
time  as  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article,  has  often  been  mistaken 
for  him.  He  was  bom  of  Jewish  parents,  but  embraced  the  Christian 
religion.  He  died  in  1632.  His  works,  among  which  is  a  valuable 
Commentary  on  the  Physics  of  Aristotle,  were  published  after  his 
death,  Toulouse,  4to,  1686. 

SANCHEZ,  THOMAS,  a  learned  theologian,  was  bocn  at  Cordova 
in  1560,  of  noble  parents.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the 
Society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  course  of  time  became  director  of  the 
novioiate  at  Granada.  His  reputation  for  sanctity  and  theological 
learning  was  such  that  he  was  consulted  on  difficult  cases  of  conscience 
hj  persons  ih>m  all  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  This  induced  him  to 
write  hia  '  X^putationea  de  Sancto  Matrimonii  Sacramento^'  which  he 
intended  as  a  sort  of  manual  for  confessors.  This  work,  in  which  the 
author  displayed  great  learning,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  animad- 
version, owing  to  the  free  manner  in  wiiich  the  subject  is  treated.  It 
was  first  printed  at  Geneva,  folio,  1602,  and  has  subsequently  gone 
through  fifteen  different  editions.  He  also  wrote  'Opus  Morale  in 
Prtseepta  Deealogi,'  Mad.,  1618 ;  and  '  Consilia,  seu  Opusoula  Moralia,' 
Lyon,  1684-35.  Sanches  died  19th  of  May  1610,  at  Granada,  where 
he  was  intenned  with  great  pomp. 

8ANCHUNIATH0N,  a  Phoenician  writer,  whose  era  is  not  certab ; 
some  make  him  a  contemporary  of  Queen  Semiramis  (Eueeb., '  Pnep. 
Bvang;,'  i.  p.  81 ;  x.  p.  485),  and  others  say  that  he  lived  about  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war.  (Porphyr.  ap.  Eusebi,  L  a ;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
iajx^t^t^'^')  His  birthplace,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  was 
Berytus,  though  Athennus  (iii  p.  126,  where  however  the  common 
reading  ia  2ovriai0»y)  and  Suidas  call  him  a  l^nc^it*  ^^  '^^^  ^^ 
oontemporary  of  Adonilibnas,  a  king  of  By  bios,  to  whom  he  was 
engaged  as  secretary ;  and  it  was  at  the  request  of  this  king  that  he 
wrote  his  principal  work.  Suidas  mentions  the  titles  of  two  works 
of  Sanchuniathon,  one  called  vcpl  riis  *Lpfiov  ^pwrioKoytat ;  another 
Afyinrrioic^  tfcoXoyio.  Athenreus  speaks  of  the  ^ivucuc^  of  Sanchunia- 
thon, that  is, '  A  History  of  Phoonicia,'  which  by  other  ancient  writers  it 
called  ^ovucuch  l(rropla,  or  ^oafUaw  $to\oy\a,  (Porphyr., '  De  Abstin. 
ab  Anim.,'  ii  p.  94 ;  Theodoiet,  p.  34.)  But  these  thrse  titles  pro- 
bably refer  to  different  portions  of  the  same  work,  namely,  to  his 
'  History  of  Phcsnida,'  in  which  he  described  the  religious  as  well 
aa  the  profane  history  of  his  own  country,  and  also  the  theology  of 
Egypt.  He  is  said  to  have  derived  most  of  his  information  from  the 
books  of  Taant  (Hermea),  or  from  Hierombal,  a  priest  of  the  god  'levcS 
(pwhape  Jehovah) ;  and  if  the  latter  be  the  same  as  Jerobaal  (Gideon) 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  Sanchuniathon  must  have  lived  in  the  14  th 
osntury  before  the  Christian  era.  But  little  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  these  and  similar  conjectures,  and  some  critics  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  deny  the  existence  of  Sanchuniathon. 

The  original  works  of  Sanchuniathon,  which  were  written  in  the 
Phcenictaa  language^  are  now  lost,  and  even  the  ancients  who  speak  of 
them  do  not  appear  to  have  been  aoquainted  with  them  in  the  original 
language,  but  they  speak  of  a  Greek  translation  made  by  PhUo  of 
Byblus,  a  grammarian  who  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
oeniury  of  our  era.  The  original  work  of  Sanchuniathon  ia  said  to 
have  consisted  of  eight  books  (Porphyr.,  'De  Abstinent.,'  iL  p.  94), 
but  the  translation  of  Philo  was  divided  into  nine  books,  (Euseb., 
'Prssp.  Evang.,'  i.  p.  81.)  The  work  of  Eusebius  just  referred  to 
oontuns  a  considerable  fragment  of  the  history  of  Sanchuniathon, 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  gods  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians, 
and  till  withia  the  last  few  years  this  and  a  few  other  fragments,  as 
translated  by  Philo^  were  the  only  parts  of  the  work  of  Sancnuniathon 
which  were  known.  A  very  useful  edition  of  these  fragments  was 
published  at  Leipog  in  1826,  by  J.  C  Orelli,  under  the  tiUe  '  Sancho- 
niathonis  Berytii  FAgmenta  de  Cosmogonia  et  Theologia  Phoenicium, 
Gr.  ei  Lat  recogn.  emend,  not.  seL  Scaligeri,  Bocharti,  G.  J.  Vossii, 
Cumberland!  aliorumque  permult.  suisqueanimdv.,i]Ius^.  J.  C.  Orelli' 
But  in  the  year  1835  a  manuscript  containing  the  whole  of  the  nine 


books  of  PhUo  8  translation  of  Sanchuniathon  was  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  Merinhao,  in  the  province 
of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  in  Portugal,  by  Colonel  Pereiro,  or,  according 
to  others,  by  a  German  suxgeon.  The  announcement  of  the  discovery 
of  so  important  a  work  created  a  great  sensation  throughout  Europe ; 
but  the  opinions  of  scholars  were  divided :  some  declared  the  work  to 
be  a  forgery  of  Philo,  while  others,  and  eapeoislly  Grotefend,  exerted 
their  utmost  to  prove  that  the  work  was  the  real  translation  of 
Sanchuniathon  made  by  Phila  The  controversy  was  at  the  time 
carried  on  with  great  zeal  in  Germany,  and  the  result  was,  that  at  last 
almost  all  sdiolars  agreed  that  the  work  was  spurious.  In  1836  Wagen- 
feld  published  a  Gwman  transUtion  of  it,  with  an  introductory  dis- 
course by  Grotefend,  under  the  title  'Sanchuniathon'a  Urgeechichte  der 
Phosniaier  in  einem  Ausxuge  aus  der  wieder  aufgefimdenen  Handschrift 
von  Philo's  voUstaod.  Uebersetsung  nebst  Bemerkungen  von  Fjc 
Wagenfeld  mit  einem  Vorworte  von.  G.  F.  Grotefend,  mit  einem  Fao- 
simile,'  Hanover,  1886.  The  year  following  there  appeared  '  Sanohu- 
niatbonis  Historiarum  Phosnicia  libros  novem,  Grsace  versos  k  Philone 
Biblio,  edidit  lAtinaque  versions  donavit  F.  Wagenfeld,'  8vo,  Bromao, 
1887;  and  another  German  translation, '  Sanchuniathon*a  Phoeniciache 
Geschichte ;  nach  der  Gkiechischen  Bearbeitung  des  Philo  von  Bybloa 
ins  Deutsche  tLbersetat,  mit  einer  Yorrede,'  8vo,  Liibeck,  1837.  Com- 
pare, on  Sanchuniathon  in  general,  J.  A.  Fabridus,  'Biblioth.  Gnea/ 
voL  i,  p.  222,  &a ;  and  respecting  the  oontroverqr  on  the  new  dis- 
covery, C.  L.  Grotefend,  'Die  SimchuniathoniBohe  Streitfrage  nach 
ungedruckten  Briefen  gewiirdigt,'  8vo,  Hanover,  1836 ;  Schmidt^ 
'Der  nenentdeckte  Sanchuniathon,  ein  Briefwechsel,'  8vo^  Altona, 
1838;  and  Movers,  'Die  Phonizier,'  p.  116,  &c. 

SANCROFT,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  and  learned  prelate  of  the 
English  Churchy  was  bom  at  Fresingfield  in  Suffolk,  on  the  13th  of 
January  1616.  Beiog  remarked  while  at  school  for  his  piety  and 
extraordinaiy  powers  and  attainments,  he  waa  early  destined  for  the 
Churchy  and  sent  to  study  in  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  waa 
living  in  the  university  in  1642,  but  some  time  after  lost  his  fellowship 
at  Emmanuel  College  in  oonseqnence  of  his  refusal  to  take  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant 

While  in  the  university  he  was  a  most  diligent  student  We  are 
not  informed  what  he  did  from  the  time  when  he  lost  his  fellowship 
to  the  return  of  the  king,  but  it  waa  during  this  period  that  he  pro- 
duced the  work  entitled  'Modem  Policies  and  Practices,'  a  work 
containing  statements  of  general  principles  in  polities,  but  intended 
plaiiily  to  bear  on  the  prevalent  doctrines  and  principlea  of  the  day. 
Some  part  of  the  time  waa  spent  abroad.  A  little  before  the  king's 
return  he  was  in  England,  and  chosen  one  of  the  university  preachers; 
in  the  same  year  he  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Houghton-le^pring^ 
and  made  a  prebendary  of  the  church  of  Durham.  His  rise  waa  now 
rapid :  in  1662  he  was  made  Master  of  Emmanuel ;  in  1668,  Dean  of 
York;  in  1664,  Dean  of  St  Paul's;  in  1668,  Archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  in  1678,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

While  in  this  high  dignity  he  performed  many  useful  works.  But 
a  change  was  at  hand.  King  Jamta  II.  found  no  oountenance  from 
the  ardhbisbop  in  his  designs  to  introduce  Popery,  nor  passive  acquies- 
cence, and  when  he  had  issued  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience^ 
and  required  the  clergy  to  publish  it,  Sancroft  rafused,  and,  aocom- 
panied  by  six  other  bishops,  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  against 
the  declaration.  This  petition  was  treated  as  a  libel,  and  the  seven 
prelates  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  on  their  trial  were 
acquitted.  In  the  same  year  he  was  much  employed  in  endeavouring 
to  effect  a  comprehension  of  the  Dissenters  and  the  Church.  He  con- 
curred in  the  declaration  for  a  free  parliament  when  King  James  had 
withdrawn  himself;  but  when  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  were 
dedsred  king  and  queen,  he,  together  with  several  other  of  the  prelates 
and  many  of  the  inferior  clergy,  refused  to  take  the  required  oaths^ 
.and  he  was  in  consequence  deprived  of  his  dignity. 

Tlllotson  was  nominated  Ma  successor ;  and  as  to  Sancroft  himself, 
he  did  not  Ions  survive.  Retiring  to  Fresiugfield,  the  place  of  hia 
birth,  he  lived  taere  in  a  state  of  great  seclusion  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  24th  of  November  1693.  He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  that  place,  under  a  tomb,  the  inscription  on  whidv 
written  bv  himself,  is  dxaracteristic  and  remariuible : — **  WilliaBr 
Sanorofti  bom  in  this  parish ;  afterwards,  by  the  providence  of  Qod, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  at  Isst^  deprived  of  all  which  he  could  not 
keep  with  a  good  conscience,  returned  hither  to  end  his  life,  and  pro- 
fessetb  here,  at  the  foot  of  hia  tomb,  that  aa  naked  he  came  forth,  so 
naked  he  must  return,  the  Lord  gave^  and  the  Lord  hath  given  away 
(aa  the  Lord  pleases,  so  thingn  come  to  pass),  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  There  is  more  of  it^  but  this  is  the  most  striking  part 
Sancroft  published  a  few  sermons;  dialogues  entitled  'Fur  prssdea- 
tinatus,'  12mo,  1651 ;  'Modem  Politics,'  and  one  or  two  other  works 
of  little  permanent  value. 

SA'KCTIUS.    [Sahchbz,  Db  Abevalo.] 

SANCTO'AIITS,  the  Latinised  form  of  the  name  of  an  eminent 
Italian  physician,  who  was  called  in  his  own  language  Santorio.  He 
was  bom  in  1661,  at  Capo  d'  Istris,  studied  medicine  and  took  his 
degree  at  Padua,  and  then  settled  at  Venice  as  a  practitioner,  where 
he  had  considerable  success.  In  1611  he  was  rectdled  to  Padu%  and 
appointed  professor  of  the  theory  of  medicine  in  that  university.  He 
there  oommenced  a  series  of  observations  on  iuseuUble  penpiratioi^ 
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which  have  made  his  name  kpown  throaghont  Europe,  even  among 
thote  who  do  not  belong  to  the  medical  profeasioD.  *'  For  the  better 
carrying  on  these  experiments,"  eays  Addison,  in  the  'Spectator/ 
No.  25,  "he  oontrired  a  certain  mathematical  ohair,  which  was  so 
artificially  hung  upon  springs  that  it  would  weigh  anything  as  well  as 
a  pair  of  scales.  By  this  means  he  discoyered  how  many  ounces  of 
his  food  passed  by  perspiration,  what  quantity  of  it  was  turned  into 
nourishment,  and  how  much  went  away  by  the  other  channels  and 
distributions  of  nature."  He  continued  to  lecture  at  Padua  to  nume- 
rous audiences  for  thirteen  years,  until  his  reputation  occasioning  his 
being  frequently  sent  for  to  Venice  by  the  people  of  distmction  in 
that  city,  he  resigned  his  professorship,  in  order  to  dedicate  all  his 
time  to  medical  practice.  His  resignation  was  accepted,  but  the  salary 
continued ;  and  with  this  testimony  of  the  public  esteem  hf  remorea 
and  settled  finally  at  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1<$86,  aged  serenty-flve. 
A  marble  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  in  the  doister  of  the 
Serrites,  where  he  was  interred;  and  the  College  of  Physicians  at 
Venice,  in  return  for  a  legacy  which  he  bequeathed  themy  annually 
commemorate  him  in  a  laudatory  haraogue.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  following  works: — 1,  'Methodus  Titandorum  Errorum  omnium  qui 
in  Arte  Medieft  contingunt  Libri  XV.,'  Venet,  folio,  1602,  and  several 
times  reprinted.  HiJler,  who  gives  a  diort  analysis  of  its  contents 
(*  Biblioth.  Medic.  Pract.'  tom.  ii,  p.  851),  says  that  there  is  much 
useful  matter  in  it,  and  calls  it  *'  magni  moment,  opus,  etsi  raro  citatur." 
2,  '  Commentarius  in  Artem  Medicinalem  Qalem,'  Venet,  folio,  1612. 
'^Fusissimum  opus,"  says  Haller,  "ut  tsedium  lectionis  viz  fera&" 
8,  'Ars  de  Staticft  Medicinft  Sectionibus  Aphorismorum  Septem  com- 
prehensa,'  Venet,  12mo,  1614.  This  is  the  work  bj  which  his  name 
is  best  known,  of  which  there  are  numerous  editions,  and  which  was 
translated  into  several  modem  languages.  The  latest  edition  that  the 
writer  has  seen  quoted  is  that  wiw  a  Commentary  by  A.  C.  Lorry, 
Paris,  12mo,  1770.  There  is  a  French  translation  by  Le  Breton.  Paris, 
8vo,  1722,  and  by  Pierre  Noguez,  12mo,  2  vols.,  1725;  an  Italian  one 
by  F.  Chiori,  Venice,  1748 ;  a  German  one,  Bremen,  Svo,  1786 ;  and  an 
English  one,  London,  12mo,  1676,  and  another  by  Dr.  Quincy,  third 
edition,  London,  Svo,  1723.  It  contains  the  results  of  a  long  series  of 
observations  made  upon  the  weight  of  his  own  body,  and  the  external 
oauses  which  influenced  its  increase  and  diminution.  He  treats  espe- 
dally  of  insensible  perspiration,  on  the  due  amount  of  which  he  makes 
health  and  disease  depend.  There  is  much  curious  and  valuable  matter 
in  the  work,  though  the  advances  of  modem  sdence  have  thrown  some 
doubt  upon  the  hifallibility  of  some  of  his  aphorisms.  He  unques- 
tionably conferred  a  benefit  on  medical  science  bv  directing  the  obeer- 
vations  of  medical  men  to  the  functions  of  the  skm ;  but  unfortunately 
the  doctrines  were  extended  much  too  far ;  and  coindding  with  the 
mechanical  principles  which  were  coming  into  vogue  after  the  disco- 
very of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  with  the  chemical 
notions  which  were  not  yet  exploded,  they  oontributed  to  complete 
the  establishment  of  the  'humoral  pathology,'  under  the  shadUes  of 
which  the  practice  of  medicine  continued  almost  to  our  own  times. 
4,  'Commentarius  in  Primum  Fen  Primi  Libri  Canonis  Avioennss,' 
Venet,  folio,  1626.  "Memorabile  opus,'*  says  Haller,  "plenumque 
propriorum  inventorum  et  cogitatiouum  apud  auctorem  primum  nata- 
mm."  In  it  he  deacribes  an  Instrament  that  he  had  invented  for 
measuring  the  force  of  the  pube,  and  several  new  instruments  of 
surgery.  He  was  also  the  first  physlcum  who  attempted  to  measure 
b^  the  thermometer  (then  newly  invented)  the  heat  of  the  skin  in 
different  diBeasei^  and  at  different  periods  of  the  same  disease.  5, 
'Commentarius  in  Primam  Sectionem  Aphorismomm  Hippocratis,' 
Venet.,  Svo,  1629.  A  work  not  of  much  value.  6,  'Liber  de  Reme- 
dioram  Inventione,'  Venet.,  Svo,  1629,  contains  nothing  remarkable 
except  the  account  of  some  post  mortem  examinations.  A  letter  by 
fianctorius,  'De  Calculo,'  is  inserted  in  Jo.  van  Beverwyck's  'De 
Calcalo  Renum  et  Vesicsa  Liber  Singularis,  cum  Epistolis  et  Consulta- 
tionibus  Magnorom  Viromm,'  Lugd.  Bat.,  12mo,  1688.  All  his  works 
were  collected  and  published  in  four  volumes,  4to,  Venet,  1660. 
-  BANDBY,  PAUL,  R.A.,  was  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  flimily 
of  Sandby  of  Bab  worth,  and  was  bom  at  Nottingham  in  1725.  In 
1746  he  came  to  London,  jmd  commenced  his  artist  studies  at  the 
Irawing  school  at  the  Tower.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
oy  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  draughtsman  to  the  survey  of  the  High- 
lands, under  General  Watson,  and  although  chiefly  employed  in  drawing 
plans,  he  made  a  large  number  of  sketches,  which  he  afterwards  etched 
in  Edinburgh,  and  published  in  folio  in  London  in  1752.  A  series  of 
seventy  engravings  of  Windsor  and  Eton,  taken  during  his  residence 
at  Windsor  with  his  brother  Thomas  Sandby,  afterwanls  obtained 
for  him  the  patronage  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  F.B.S.,  who  purchased  the 
whole  of  them  at  a  very  liberal  price,  and  invited  Sandby  to  accompany 
him  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Oreville  on  a  tour  through  Wales.  In  the 
scenery  of  that  country  he  found  abundant  notarial  for  his  pencil, 
and  of  the  fruits  of  this  journey  he  subsequently  dedicated  to  these, 
his  early  patrons,  forty-eight  plates  engraved  by  himself  in  aquatinta 
from  the  drawings  he  then  made. 

In  1753-64,  when  the  scheme  fbr  creating  a  public  academy  for  the 
arts  was  first  proposed,  he  was  «  member  of  the  St.  Martin's  Lane 
Academy,  and,  warmly  engaging  in  the  controversy  which  arose,  he 
ridiculed  the  opposition  of  Hogurth  to  the  plan,  in  a  series  of  etchings 
published  anonymously,  which  signally  exhibited  his  power  as  a  cari- 


Al^r  the  controversy  was  over,  he.  withdrew  the  prints,  and 
tie  plates  to  be  destroyed.    As  a  member  of  the  Society  of 


caturist 
caused  the  _ 

Artkts  he  -mm  a  constant  contributor  to  their  exhibitions  from  1760  to 
1764.  Subeequently,  when  the  society  obtained  a  royal  charter  of 
incorporation  he  was  one  of  the  twenty  direotors,  but  withdrew  from 
that  office  after  the  dissension  which  followed,  and  in  1768  became  one 
of  the  foundation  members  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Haster-Qenend  of  the  Ordoaaoe  chief  drawing- 
master  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  This  offioe  he 
held  till  the  dose  of  his  life  with  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
the  insiatution.  As  a  teacher  of  drawing  he  was  ehsinently  successful, 
and  among  his  pupils  and  friends  he  subsequently  numbered  as  oor- 
respondents  the  Earl  of  Bachan,  Lord  Harcoui%  Lord  Nuneham, 
Dr.  Norbury  (the  provost  of  Eton),  and  the  poets  Mason  and  Qray ; 
while  among  the  professional  artists  under  his  instruction  wars 
M.  A.  Booker,  William  Watts  the  engraver,  and  the  £ither  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Harding. 

Paul  Sandby  punted  in  oil  as  well  as  in  opaque  oolours  with  great 
success,  but  his  name  will  be  remembered  chiefly  as  the  founder  of 
the  English  school  of  water-colour  painting,  he  being  the  first  to  show 
the  capability-  of  that  material  to  produce  finished  pictures.  He  went 
to  nature  for  his  prototype,  and  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  linear  perspective,  he  drew  on  their  respective  sites 
his  views  of  cities,  casUes,  and  other  objects,  with  characteriatio 
truth  and  pictorial  taste.  In  his  early  drawings  the  process  by  which 
he  produced  the  cheerful  dajlight  efiects  apparent  in  hia  landscapes^ 
was  to  pen  carefully  the  outUne  of  every  port  of  the  composition  with- 
out diminution  of  tint^  distributing  the  shadows  with  Indian  ink, 
and  afterwards  throwing  a  wash  of  colour  over  the  whole.  Although 
wanting  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  modem  wateroolour  paintiog, 
his  works  bear  the  impress  of  an  original  mind,  and  are  efficient 
in  all  that  regards  light  and  shade,  form  and  composition.  As  he 
advanced  in  years  his  colouring  was  more  rich  and  varied,  and  his 
later  drawings  especially  exhibit  a  pleasing  harmony  of  tints. 

Paul  Sandby  was  the  first  English  artist  who  adopted  the  method  of 
aquatint  engraving,  which  he  brought  to  great  perfection.  The  best 
specimens  of  this  class  are  his  views  of  the  Encampments  in  the  Parks 
in  1780,  and  of  Windsor  and  Eton,  engraved  from  his  own  drawings; 
the  Sports  of  the  Carnival  at  Rome,  after  David  Allan ;  and  View«  in 
Italy  and  Asia  Minor,  after  Ptos,  Clerisseau,  fta  His  etchings  are  also 
numerous,  chiefly  of  views  and  oompositions,  but  occasionally  designs 
of  subjects^  as  those  illustrating  tiie  'Cries  of  London,'  Ramsay'a 
'  Gentle  Shepherd,'  ftc.  Of  his  larger  works  on  copper,  the  plates  in 
the  style  of  Piraneai,  from  Collins's  paintings  illustrating  Tasso's 
*  Jerusalem  Delivered,'  and  views  in  the  West  Indies  and  America, 
are  the  best 

A  volume  of  160  engravings,  copied  from  his  views  In  England  and 
Wales,  was  published  as  'The  Virtuosi's  Museum '  in  1778.  He  died, 
regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  to  whom  his  warm-hearted  kind- 
ness and  benignity  of  disposition  had  endeared  him,  at  his  house 
No.  4,  St  George's  Row,  Hyde  Park,  on  the  9th  of  November  1809, 
and  was  interred  in  the  burial-ground  of  St.  Geoige's,  Hanover-squara 

SANDBT,  THOMAS,  RA.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Nottingham  in  1721,  and  is  said  to  have  first  had  his  thoughts  directed 
to  the  arts  as  a  profession,  by  having  perseveringly  pursued  a  new 
system  of  perspecnive  which  he  brought  to  a  state  of  great  perfbetion 
and  readiness  of  application.  Encouraged  by  the  reputation  he 
acquired  by  a  dramng  of  his  native  town  made  upon  these  novel 
rules,  he  came  to  London,  and  was  in  1748  appointed  draughtsman  to 
the  Chief  Eogineer  in  Scotland.  While  thus  occupied  he  was  at  Fort 
William  in  the  Highlands  when  the  Pretender  landed,  and  was  the 
first  person  who  conveyed  intelligence  of  that  event  to  Government  in 
1745.  In  recognition  of  his  merits  and  his  services,  William,  duke  of 
Cumberiand,  appointed  him  his  peculiar  draughtsman,  and  after  the 
termination  of  the  struggle  in  Scotland,  he  followed  the  Duke  in  his 
campaigns  in  lE^anders.  In  1746  he  was  made  Deputy  Ranger  of 
Windsor  Great  Park,  an  appointment  which  he  held  for  fifty-two  year* 
In  this  capacity,  combined  with  his  nrofessional  position  as  architect 
to  the  king,  he  planned  in  1754,  the  construction  of  the  Virginia 
Water,  the  largest  artificial  lake  in  the  kingdom,  and  shortly  tHer- 
wards  published  a  series  of  eight  folio  views  illustrating  the  improve- 
ments and  alterations  in  Windsor  Great  Park  eflected  by  his  labours. 

In  1755  he  was  one  of  the  comniittee  of  artists  who  oombined  to 
propose  a  nlan  for  the  foundation  of  a  public  academy  for  the  cnlla- 
vation  of  tne  arts ;  \n  1766  he  belonged  to  the  Societv  of  Inoorporated 
Artists  of  Great  Britain ;  and  in  1768,  on  the  formation  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  he  was  appointed  the  first  professor  of  architecture  at  that 
institution,  where  he  continued  annually  until  1796  to  deliver  a  seriea 
of  lectures  on  architecture,  largely  illustrated  by  his  own  drawingSL 
These  lectures  were  never  published,  but  the  original  manuscript  was 
presented  by  the  late  John  Britton  to  the  library  of  the  Royal  Instituto 
of  British  Architects.  A  lai^ge  number  of  his  drawings  are  in  the  Soane 
Museum  and  the  print-room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  display  both 
architectural  correctness  an#  pictorial  taste.  F^maaonr  HaU  in 
London  was  built  from  his  design  in  1775;  and  in  1768  he  gained  the 
first  priye  in  th^  competition  for  the  erection  of  the  Boyal  Bzoliange 
in  Dublin  equally  with  Cooley,  but  the  latter  being  an  Irishman 
obtained  the  commission.    A  design  by  him  for  an  ornamental  bridge 
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MNCs  tUe  ThAoies  at  Somenek  Houm  aUnoied  grtat  aUention  at  the 
time,  but  it  was  never  proposed  to  be  ereoted  from  the  great  expenee 
wbicb  would  hate  attended  ile  conetraetioii. 

Thomas  Sandby  died  at  the  deputy-ranger's  lodge  in  A'^indsor  Qreat 
Park  on  the  25th  of  June  119%,  in  his  leventy-seTenth  yeari  and  was 
buried  at  Old  Windsor. 

SANDEMAK,  ROBERT,  a  natATe  of  Perth  in  Sootland,  was  bom 
in  171&  Having  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Glae,  a 
minister  in  the  Presbyterian  dhuroh,  who  was  removed  in  the  ^ear 
1726  from  hii  office  on  aooount  of  certain  peculiaritiss  of  religious 
opinion,  Mr.  Sandemaa  adopted  the  views  of  his  father-in-law  and 
devoted  himself  to  their  promulgation.  In  1767  he  published  his 
Letters  on  the  '  Theron  and  Aspasia'  of  Mr.  James  Hervey,  in  which 
the  peouliaritieB  of  the  Qlassite  system  are  exhibited  in  a  popular 
manner.  In  17M  he  began  a  oorrespondenoe  with  Mr.  Samuel  Pike, 
an  Independent  minister  of  note  in  London,  who  adopted  hit  yiews, 
and  in  1760  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  preaehed  in  various 
plaees,  and  attracted  much  notice.  He  formed  a  oongregation  in 
London  in  1762.  In  1764  he  removed  to  the  American  Colonies, 
where  he  eontmued  till  his  death.  The  leading  doctrine  of  the  Sande- 
manians  is  thus  expressed  in  the  epitaph  on  Mr.  Sandeman's  tomb  at 
Danbuiy  in  New  Enc^d: — ''Here  lies,  until  the  resurrection,  the 
body  of  Robert  Sandeman^  who,  in  the  face  of  continual  opposition 
from  all  sorts  of  men,  long  and  boldly  oontended  for  the  ancient  faith, 
that  the  bare  death  of  Jesus  Christy  without  a  deed  or  thought  on  the 
part  of  man,  is  suffieient  to  present  the  chief  of  sinners  spotless  before 
God.**  Sandeman,  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  justifying  faith, 
deacribea  it  as  no  more  than  a  simple  '  assent'  to  the  divine  testimony, 
passively  reoeiyed  by  the  understanding. 

The  Sandemanians  in  London  met  first  for  public  worship  at  the 
hall  of  the  Qlovers'  Company,  afterwards  at  an  old  meeting-house  of 
the  Quakers  in  Bull  and  Mouth  Street,  and  from  1778  at  a  chapel  in 
Paul's  Alley,  Barbican.  The  best  account  which  has  been  given  of  this 
sect  IS  to  be  found  in '  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Dissenting 
Churehes  in  London,'  by  Walter  Wilson,  in  4  vol&  8vo  (vol.  iii 

L 261-276).  After  giving  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  fsith  of  this 
iy  of  penons,  he  proceeds  "to  unfold  some  of  those  practices  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  other  Christians :  these  are^  their 
weekly  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  their  loye-feasbi^  of  which 
every  member  is  not  only  allowed  but  required  to  partake,  and  which 
oonsisi  in  diningp  either  in  the  vestry  of  their  meeting-hoase  or  at  eaoh 
other^s  houses  in  the  interval  between  the  morning  and  afternoon 
services ;  their  kiss  of  charity  at  the  admission  of  a  new  member,  and 
at  other  times  when  they  deem  it  necessary  and  proper ;  their  weekly 
oolieotlons  before  the  L<nd's  supper,  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and 
defraying  other  expenses ;  mutual  exhortation ;  abatinenoe  from  blood 
and  things  strangled ;  washing  eaoh  other's  feet,  when,  as  a  deed  of 
mercy,  it  might  be  an  expression  of  love ;  community  of  goods,  by 
which  any  one  is  to  consider  the  whole  of  his  property  liable  to  the 
ealJa  of  the  poor  and  of  the  church ;  and  the  unlawfulness  of  laying 
up  treasuTSS  upon  earth,  hj  setting  them  apart  for  any  distant,  future^ 
and  uncertain  use.  Agpneably  to  this,  they  do  not  allow  of  putting 
out  money  to  interest.  They  sUow  of  public  and  private  diversions, 
so  £Mr  as  Uiey  are  not  connected  with  dnramstaneee  really  sinful ;  and, 
apprehending  a  lot  to  be  a  thing  saered,  they  disapprove  of  lotteries 
and  games  of  chance."  At  the  census,  taken  in  1851,  the  Sande* 
manianR  in  England  numbored  six  eongregationB,  with  an  attendance 
on  the  Census  Sunday  of  439  in  the  morning,  266  in  the  afternoon, 
and  61  in  the  eyening.  In  Scotland  the  number  of  congregatioos  was 
six,  with  &  maximum  attendance  of  554.  In  America  the  Census  report 
does  not  speeiiy  the  number  of  Sandemauian  congregations.  The  British 
census  for  1861  took  no  scoount  of  the  attendance  at  places  of  worship. 

SAKDERSON,  ROBmtT,  Bishop  of  Lhieoln,  was  bom  at  Bother- 
ham  in  Yorkshire,  September  19, 1587.  So  rapid  was  the  progress  he 
made  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town,  that  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  In  1606  he  was 
elected  fellow,  and  in  1608  reader  in  logic  in  that  college  t  his  logic 
lectoree  were  published  under  the  title  *  Logicn  Artis  Compendium,' 
in  1615,  snd  passed  through  several  editions.  Having  some  years 
earlier  taken  holy  orders,  he  was  in  1615  presented  by  his  cousin.  Lord 
Castleton,  to  the  rectory  of  Wibberton,  near  Boston,  Lhicolnshire, 
but  exolumged  it  the  following  year  for  the  rectory  of  Boothby  Pan- 
sell,  in  the  same  county,  which  he  retained  for  above  forty  years.  He 
now  resigned  his  fellowship,  and  married;  was  made  prebend  of 
SouthweUf  and  in  1629  of  Uncoln.  He  was  also  chosen  as  clerk  in 
eonvoeation  for  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

Having  become  known  to  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  that 
prelate  recommended  him  as  one  extremely  skilled  in  casuistical 
learning  to  Charles  I.,  who  appointed  him  his  ohsplsin,  and  soon 
conceived  a  ^reat  esteem  for  mm.  Being  with  the  king  at  Oxford, 
in  1636,  he  was  created  D.D.  In  164S  he  was  appointed  by  the 
king  regius  profe8w>r  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  but  the  state  of  publio 
ailsSrs  4id  not  permit  him  to  enter  upon  that  office  till  1646,  and 
he  was  then  unable  to  hold  it  for  more  than  a  year.  In  1643  the 
parliament  named  him  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  but  he  never 
sat  sonongst  them,  and  as  he  refused  to  sign  the  Covenant  his  living 
wee  sequsstersd ;  indeed  to  Sanderson  ii  ascribed  the  principal  share 
in  drawing  up  'The  Reasons  of  the  Unlvend^  of  Oxford  against 


the  Solemn  Lesgue  and  Covenant,  the  NegMive  Oiih,  uid  the  Ofdi- 
nances  concerning  Discipline  and  Worship.' 

When  the  parliament  made  their  **  propoeals  to  the  king  for  a  peace 
in  Church  and  States"  Dr.  Sanderson  iros  one  of  the  four  divinee  whom 
Charlee  requested  to  be  sUowed  to  attend  him  for  the  satis&otion  of 
his  oonscienoe  as  to  how  far  he  might  yield  assent  to  these  proposals 
The  request  was  refused  at  the  tune^  but  afterwards  Sanderson  was 
permitted  to  attend  him  both  at  Hampton  Court  and  the  Isle  of  Wi^t ; 
and  the  result  of  their  private  oonferences  is  said  by  Walton  to  have 
been  that  €he  king  laid  on  Sandereon  an  injunction  to  oensider  and 
report  on  the  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  and  also  to 
write  on  bertaln  cases  of  conscience.  The  result  of  these  requeste  vras 
the  preparation  of  Saiiderson's  treatise*  *£piscopa<^  as  established  by 
Law  in  Enghmd  not  prejudicial  to  Regal  Power,  8vo,  published  in 
1661  and  1663;  and  abo  his  celebrated  *  Nine  Cases  of  Conscience 
Resolved,'  printed  at  different  times,  but  first  collected  in  1678. 

On  being  ejected  by  the  parliamentary  viutors  from  his  professor- 
ship in  1648,  Dr.  Sanderson  retired  to  his  living  of  Boothby  Pannell  ( 
but  this  vnis  plaoed  under  sequestration,  and  he  was  sRested.  He  was 
however  soon  after  exchanged  for  a  puritan  divine  held  in  custody  by 
the  royaUst%  and  his  living  restored  under  certain  eondiUonsi  though 
he  was  several  times  afterwards  molested  and  on  one  ooossion  wounded 
by  a  party  of  soldiers.  At  the  rsetontion  Dr.  Sanderson  was  rein- 
stated in  his  professorship,  and  shortiy  after  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
His  liberal  conduct  in  this  office  gained  him  general  esteem,  but  he 
eigoyed  it  little  more  than  two  years,  dying  on  the  29th  of  January 
1663  in  his  seventy  sixth  year. 

Besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  Bishop  Sanderson  wrote  <De 
Juramenti  Obligatione^'  8vo,  1647,  and  several  times  reprinted: 
Charlee  L,  is  said  to  have  translated  this  work  during  his  imprisonment 
in  Carisbrook  Castle^  his  version  being  printed  at  London  in  1655;  *De 
Obligatione  Conscientia^'  ito^  1661 ;  '  Censure  of  Mr.  Antony  A"^*'^«n 
hie  book  of  the  Confusions  and  RevolutionB  of  Qovemment,'  8vo^ 
1649;  'The  Power  communicated  by  God  to  the  Prinoe  and  the 
Obedience  required  of  the  Subjeot,'  and  <Clavi  Trabales:  or  Nails 
fastened  by  some  great  Masters  of  Assemblies,  concerning  the  King's 
supremacy,  the  Subject's  du^,  and  Church  Qovemment  by  Bishops,' 
4 to,  1661 — both  inserted  in  a  ooUection  of  treatises  liy  Arohlnshop 
Usher.  The  following  were  published  posthumously.  'Sermons 
(86  in  number),  preached  and  printed  at  dififerent  times,'  with  the 
Author^s  life  by  Issak  Walton  prefixed,  folio,  1681,  at  the  end  of  the 
memoir  is  printed  *  Pltx  Ecclesi»:  about  Predestination; '  '  Discourse 
concerning  the  Church  in  'these  partioulars ;  -first  concerning  the  true 
Church,  secondly  oonoeming  the  Church  of  Rome,'  published  by  Dr. 
Asheton  in  1688.  Bishop  Sanderson  has  always  been  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  able  and  dear-hBaded  of  the  writers  on  casuistiy  produced 
by  the  English  church,  but  his  writings  are  probably  little  read 
now. 

SANDOVA'L,  FRAY  PRUDENCIO  DE,  an  eminent  Spanish 
historian,  was  bom  at  Valladolid,  others  say  at  Monterey  in  the 
province  of  Galicia,  about  1560.  His  parents  having  educated  him  for 
the  church,  he  took  the  monaatic  orders  at  the  Benedictine  convent  of 
Santa  Maria  la  Real  do  Naxera,  where  he  pessed  several  yeara^ 
devoting  all  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  civil  and  ecdeeiastlnl 
antiquities  of  Spain.  Having  gained  some  reputation  by  his  writings^ 
he  was  made  abbot  of  San  Isidro  de  Quengua  at  Valladolid,  and  soon 
after  appointed  historiographer  to  Philip  III.  This  monarch  ehaiiged 
lum  wiui  the  continuation  of  the  '  Croniea  General '  of  Ambrosiu  de 
Morales  [Mobaias],  which  SandoVal  published  upder  the  tiUe  of 
*  Historia  de  loe  Reyee  de  Castilla  y  de  Leon.'  Other  historical  works, 
which  he  published  at  the  same  time,  attracted  the  notice  of  Philip, 
and  he  was  rewarded  by  him  with  the  bishopric  of  Tuy  in  Qalida, 
which  Sandoval  held  until  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Pamplona  in 
1612.  Sandoval's  whole  life  was  spent  in  visiting  the  pubUc  archives 
and  principal  libraries  in  Spain,  where  he  found  many  intereeting 
doeuments.  He  died  at  Pamplona,  March  17,  1621,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-onei  Besides  the  above,  Sandoval  wrote  several  other  works  on 
the  history  and  antiquitiee  of  his  native  country,  among  which  the 
following  are  the  most  deserving  of  notice:^-' Croniea  del  Indyto 
Bmperador  de  Espafia  Don  Alonso  YIL,'  foL,  Mad;  1600 :  this  is  a 
ehronide  of  Alfonso,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  sumamed  "the 
Emperor."  <  Historia  de  la  Yida  y  Hechoe  del  Bmperador  Carlos  Y.,' 
in  two  parts  (foL,  Yalladolid,  1604),  Pamplona,  1614,  and  Antw.  1681. 
This  is  a  work  of  great  value :  there  are  two  old  English  translations, 
or  rather  abridgments,  of  it;  one  by  James  Wadsworth,  under  the 
titie  of  'The  Civil  Wars  of  Spain,'  foL,  Loud.,  1652;  the  other  by 
Captain  John  Stejens,  'History  of  Charlss  Y.,'  8yo,  Loud.,  1703. 
'Antiguedad  de  la  Ciudad  y  Iglesia  Cathedral  de  Tuy,'  4to,  Braga, 
1620.  'Catalogo  de  loe  Obispos  de  Pamplona,'  foL,  Pamp.,  1604. 
<  Regla  e  Instruocion  de  San  Leandro,'  8yo,  Yalladolid,  1604.  He  also 
edited  the  ohronioles  of  Isidcwus  Pacensis,  Sebastianus  Salmantieensis^ 
Samplrus,  bishop  of  Astorga,  and  Pelagius  Ovetensii,  all  writers  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  whole  being  published  in  a  volume  under  tike  title 
of '  Las  Cronicas  de  loe  Quatro  Obispos,'  fol.,  1615  and  1684.  Sandoval 
is  jttstiy  considered  by  Spaniards  one  of  thehr  best  historians.  His 
style  ii  clear  and  unaffiicted,  and  his  erudition  vast,  though,  like  meet 
writers  of  his  timci  he  is  occasionally  led  ftway  by  a  strong  spirit  of 
nationality. 
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SANDRABT9  JOACHIM  VON,  weU  known  m  a  painter  and 
engrayer,  but  more  celebrated  for  hie  writings  on  the  arte,  was  bom  at 
Fittnkfiirt  on  the  Main,  in  1606.  Having  received  a  good  general 
education,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  arts,  and  was  firat 
instructed  in  eogravlDg  by  Theodore  de  Bry  and  Matthew  Merian. 
When  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Prague^  where  he 
was  for  some  time  instruoted  in  engraving  by  Qiles  Sadeler,  who  how- 
ever advised  him  to  apply  to  painting,  which  he  judged  to  be  better 
suited  to  his  genius.  He  accordingly  went  to  Utrecht,  where  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Gerhard  Honthorat.  Under  this  able  teacher  he 
made  great  progreas,  eo  as  to  be  shortly  able  to  asaist  his  master  in 
many  of  his  most  important  worka. 

D«acamps  a£Bxms  that  when  Honthorst  was  invited  to  England  by 
Charles  I.,  he  engaged  Sandrart  to  accompany  him,  that  the  king 
bespoke  many  pictures  of  him,  that  he  copied  several  portraits  by 
Holbein  for  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  that  he  remained  in  Bngland  tiU 
1627  (in  which  case  he  would  have  been  only  twenty-one  yearrf  of  age), 
when  he  went  to  Venice.  Pilktngton's  Dictionary,  edited  by  Fnaeli 
(1818),  gives  a  aimilar  account.  But  Bryan  (1816)  aays  "there  appears 
to  be  very  litUe  authority  for  this  account.  No  picture  of  Sandrart*s 
is  mentioned  in  king  Charles's  ooUection,  and  what  renders  the  story  of 
his  having  been  in  Bngland  more  improbable^  is  that  he  takes  no 
notice  of  it  himself  in  his  '  Life  of  Honthorst,'  though  he  mentions 
that  artist's  journey  to  England,  and  gives  an  account  of  his  worka 
here."  It  ia  certain  that  he  spent  aevml  years  in  Italy.  At  Venioe 
he  copied  tiie  finest  pictures  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese,  and  at  Rome 
waa  much  employed  by  Cardinal  Barberini  and  Prince  GiuatinianL 
After  a  long  residence  in  Italy  he  returned  to  EVankfiirt,  and  executed 
many  considerable  works  for  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  for  Maxi- 
milian, duke  of  Bavaria.  He  paaaed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at 
Niimberg,  where  be  died  October  the  14th,  1683.  At  Niimberg  he 
published  aeveral  worka,  particularly  hia  Livea  of  the  Paintera,  under 
the  title  of  *  Aoademia  Artia  Pictorisa.' 

SANDYS,  GEOHGS,  an  Eogliah  poet,  was  bom  in  1577,  at  the 
palace  of  Bishopatborpe,  hia  father,  Dr.  Edwin  Sandya,  bong  then 
Arcbbi^op  of  York.  In  1589,  the  year  after  his  fatber^s  death,  he 
was  tent  to  Oxford,  and  became  a  member,  first  of  St.  Maty  Hall,  and 
was  afterwards,  as  Wood  thinks,  of  Oorpua  Chriati  CoUoge.  (<  Athen. 
Oxon.')  We  have  no  account  how  he  paaaed  his  time  between  this 
period  end  the  year  1610,  when  he  commenoed  his  travela  in  the 
Eaat,  returning,  as  Wood  anpposea,  ''in  1612,  or  after,  much  improved 
in  several  reapects,  beiuK  master  of  aeveral  languages,  of  a  fluent  and 
ready  discourse,  and  of  excellent  comportment ;  having  naturally  a 
poetical  fancy,  and  a  sealoua  inclination  to  all  human  learning,  whidh 
made  hia  company  deaired  and  moat  aoceptable  to  most  virtuous  men 
and  scholars  of  his  time."  His  account  of  his  travels  was  published 
in  1616,  being  dedicated  to  Charles,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  and  entitled 
'A  Relation  of  a  Journey  begun  in  1610,  in  Four  Books,  containing  a 
Description  <^  the  Turkish  Empire,  of  Egypt,  of  the  Holy  I^md,  and 
of  the  remote  parte  of  Italy  and  islands  adjoining.' 

After  this  Sandys  went  to  America,  and  appean  to  have  suoceeded 
his  brother  as  treasurer  for  the  English  colony  of  Virginia.  During 
his  reaidence  be  completed  hia  translation  of  the  'Metamorphosis '  of 
Ovid,  on  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  engaged.  On  hia  return  to 
England  he  waa  appoizkted  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  ohamber 
to  the  king.  In  1686  he  published  a  'Paraphrase  upon  the  Psalms,' 
and  two  yean  afterwarda  '  Paraphraaea  on  the  Book  of  Job^  Eocle- 
siastea,  the  Lamentationa  of  Jeremiah,  and  Songs  selected  out  of  the 
Old  and  New  TesUment ; '  in  16S9  a  translation  of  'Christ's  Passion/ 
a  tragedy  by  Grotius.  His  last  work  was  the  the  poetical  veraion  of 
the  '  Song  of  Solomon/  in  1642.  He  died  at  Bexley  Abbey,  in  Keat, 
March  1648-44. 

The  writings  of  Sandys  are  simple,  earnest,  and  devout ;  his  travels 
are  learned  without  pedantry,  and  circumstantial  without  being 
tedious;  and  are  valuable  for  the  picture  they  give  of  the  East  in  hia 
time^  particularly  of  Jerusalem.  His  poetical  writings  contributed, 
like  those  of  Carew  and  Herriok,  to  the  formation  of  a  well-tuned  and 
harmonioua  venification,  the  natural  accompaniment  of  the  refined 
purity  of  thought  and  expreaaion  for  which  they  are  distinguished. 
His  merits  in  this  respect  have  been  acknowledged  by  Waller,  Dryden, 
and  Warton*  Specimens  of  his  most  beautiful  compositions,  both  in 
poetry  and  prose,  are  given  in  the  Memoir  of  his  life,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Todd,  prefixed  to  '  Seleotionafrom  Sandy's  Metrical  Paraphrasee,' 
4ta,  London,  18S9,  from  which  biography  this  sketoh  is  taken. 

SANQALLO,  or  SAN  QALLO,  a  family  of  distinguished  Italian 
artists  and  architeots,  whose  original  name  was  Giambcurti 

1.  GiuuAKO  GiAiCBSBTi,  born  in  1448,  was  the  son  of  Francisco 
Giamberti,  who  was  himself  an  architect  of  some  repute  in  the  service 
of  Cosmo  de'  MedicL  At  first  both  he  and  his  brother  Antonio  chiefly 
practised  carving  in  wood,  in  which  they  acquired  some  celebrity. 
Giuliano  waa  next  emplojed  in  the  capacity  of  militarv  engineer  bv 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  rated  his  services  very  highly.  So  patronised, 
Giuliano  determined  on  punning  architeoture  as  hia  profession ;  and 
he  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  displaying  hii  talent  in  the  for»«ourt 
or  doister  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maddalena  de'  Paizi  at  Florence^ 
wherein  he  introduced  an  lonio  order,  whose  capitals  an  remarkable 
for  having  an  ornamental  necking,  at  that  time  an  innovation,  and  said 
to  have  been  imitated  firom  an  antique  fragment  found  at  Fi^aotoi    He 


was  afterwards  commissioned  by  Lorenao  himself  to  erect  a  Isige 
convent  (destroyed  during  the  siege  in  1580)  near  the  gate  of  San 
Gallo,  whence  he  obtained  tbe  name  of '  Da  San  Gallo,'  at  flrst  jestingly 
bestowed  on  him  by  his  patron,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  him^f 
and  the  rest  of  his  family.  In  1490  he  commenoed  the  Palauo  Qeodi 
for  a  wealthy  merchant  of  that  name^  but^  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
latter,  the  building  was  not  oompleted;  neverthdess,  wh^  was  exe- 
cuted is,  with  some  imperfections,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Florentine 
style.  Among  his  numerous  other  worka  waa  a  palace  erected  by  him 
at  Savona,  for  his  patron  the  Cardinal  della  Rovere  (now  converted 
into  the  convent  of  Santa  Chian),  besides  other  buildings  for  the  same 
prelate.  When  Rovere  was  elevated  to  the  pontiflcate  by  the  title  of 
Julius  II.,  Sangallo  expected  to  be  employed  as  architect  of  the  new 
St  Peter's  church,  but  being  snpplanted  by  Bramante,  he  retired  in 
diagust  to  Florence.  On  the  election  of  Leo  X.  he  returned  to  Bome^ 
and  on  the  death  of  Bramante  waa  ofiered  the  appointment  of  architect 
of  St  Peter's,  but  he  deolined  it  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities, 
and  returning  to  Florence,  died  there  two  yean  afterwarda  (1517),  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four. 

Giuliano  had  a  son  named  Rnnceaoo,  who  ia  apoken  of  by  Vasari  as 
a  akiUul  aeulptor  then  living,  and  who  executed  the  mauaoleom  erected 
at  Monte  Caaaino  by  Clement  VII.  in  honour  of  Piero  de'  MedicL 

2.  Antowio  Sahoallo,  brother  of  the  preceding,  waa  induced  by 
him  to  quit  the  profession  of  aculpture  for  that  of  architect,  and  was 
left  by  him  to  complete  the  palace  he  had  begun  at  Savona.  He  after- 
wards visited  Rome,  where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  Alexander  VL, 
to  whom  he  proposed  to  convert  Hadrian's  mausoleum  into  a  fortress, 
and  be  altered  that  building  into  its  present  form,  since  which  time  it 
haa  been  called  the  Caatle  of  St.  Angela  This  work*g^ve  ao  much 
aatisfaction,  both  to  the  pope  and  to  his  son  the  Duke  Valentino,  that 
the  latter  employed  him  to  enet  the  fortress  of  Civita  Castellana, 
and  afterwarda  that  of  Montefiascone.  He  likewise  erected  aeveral 
churches,  among  which  that  of  the  Madonna  at  Montepulciano  ia 
esteemed  his  best  production  of  that  class.  Some  time  before  his 
death,  in  1584,  he  gave  up  both  arohitectura  and  sculpture,  and 
amused  himself  with  agricultural  purauits. 

8.  Abtomio  SANaaLLO,  the  most  noted  of  the  family,  was  nephew 
to  the  two  preceding  on  the  mother's  side,  from  whom  he  received 
their  sumam^  that  of  his  fiather,  who  was  a  cooper  at  Mugello,  being 
Bartolomeo  Pioooni  He  was  at  first  put  to  the  business  of  a  common 
carpenter,  but  the  fame  of  his  undea  determined  him  to  set  out  for 
Rome,  and  become  their  pupil;  and  when  they  quitted  that  city,  he 
found  another  instructor  and  protector  in  Bramante,  to  whom,  then 
advanced  in  Tcsrs,  he  soon  rendered  himself  a  moat  useful  aeaiatant 
Nor  was  it  long  befora  his  talents  obtained  for  him  the  notice  oi 
persona  of  rank,  among  the  rest  of  Cardinal  Alexander  Fameee  (after- 
wards Paul  III.),  who  employed  him  to  rebuild  his  mansion  in  the 
Campo  de'  Fieri,  the  fint  beginning  of  that  splendid  pile,  which  would 
of  itself  slone  have  established  the  reputation  of  Sangalla  One  of 
his  earliest  works  was  the  church  of  la  Madonna  di  Loretto,  near 
Trajan'ii  pillar ;  but  aa  that  edifice  was  begun  in  1507,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  did  mora  than  afterwards  complete  it.  His  other  works 
of  the  same  period  wera  several  private  mansions  or  palassi,  especially 
one  for  Marebionne  Baldassini ;  but  as  neither  the  buildinga  themselves 
ara  described  nor  their  sites  distinctly  indicated  by  Yasari  and  his 
other  biographers,  and  as  many  of  them  have  rapeatedly  changed  their 
names,  it  is  now  difficult  to  specify  or  ascertain  them.  It  U  equally 
difficult  to  determine  theur  respective  dates ;  and  we  may  therefora 
break  through  chronologioal  order,  and  mention  hera  tbe  house  that 
he  afterwarda  built  for  himself  in  the  Strada  Giulia,  now  known  as 
the  Palazzo  Sacohetti. 

Passing  bv  the  various  works  on  military  arcbiteotun,  upon  which 
he  was  employed  at  difierant  time^  at  Civitik  Yeoohia,  Parma,  Piaoenzs, 
Anoona,  and  other  places,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  Sangallo's 
project  for  completing  St  Peter's.  After  the  works  had  been  nearly 
suspended  for  aeveral  years,  Paul  III.  determined  that  they  ahould  be 
resumed  vigorously,  and  on  the  death  of  Peruzsi,  in  1536,  Sangallo 
became  the  aole  architect  With  the  view  of  proventing  thoae  changes 
which  had  been  made  by  all  the  preceding  arobiteots,  tbe  pope  ordered 
him  to  prepara  a  model,  upon  such  a  scale  and  in  such  an  expensive 
manner,  that  there  should  be  no  danger  of  its  being  either  forgotten 
or  destroyed.  This  model,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  several  yean 
to  execute,  and  UKhave  ooet  upwards  of  5000  crowns,  is  still  preserved 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Yatican.  It  is  formed  of  wood,  and  is  in 
length  85  Roman  palms,  or  nearly  20  Bngliah  feet.  Little  more  how- 
ever was  done  to  the  fabric  by  Sangallo  than  to  atrengthen  Uie  parts 
already  erected;  and  after  his  death  his  design  was  abandoned 
altogether,  not  a  trace  of  it  being  visible  in  the  present  structure.  An 
elevation  of  Sangallo's  model  ia  given  in  the  fint  volume  of  Wood's 
'  Letten  of  an  Architect^'  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  if  it  had 
been  followed,  the  building  would  have  been  totally  difierant  from 
what  it  now  is.  Tbe  cupola  would  have  had  two  orders^  one  around 
the  tambour,  another  curied  4ip  above  the  apring  of  the  dome^  which 
would  also  have  been  of  much  lower  proportions  than  the  present  one^ 
while  other  very  conspicuous  features  would  have  been  two  exoeed- 
ingly  lofty  and  tapering  campanili,  contrastittg  and  at  the  same  time 
harmonising  with  the  cupola  itaelf.  It  is  true  the  design  is  broken 
ioto  a  mnltlpUdty  of  parts^  yet  th^  ace  both  agreeably  proportioned 
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to  each  otirar,  and  picturesquely  combined ;  and  the  whole  in  conaistent 
Id  character,  which  ia  more  than  can  be  affirmed  of  Hademo'a  facade, 
where  there  is  a  want  of  agreement  between  the  order  itself  and  the 
other  parts,  and  also  a  deficiency  in  variety  of  outline. 

Tk»  Palazzo  Farnese,  begun  by  him  for  his  patron  Paul  III.  when 
ewdinal,  and  afterwards  greatly  extended,  is  the  most  celebrated  of 
8angallo*8  works.  He  must  however  share  the  repute  of  it  wiUi 
Uichel  Angelo,  who,  if  he  did  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  add  the 
third  tier  of  windows,  designed  the  magnificent  and  majeetio  oorni- 
«ione,  which  alone  distinguishes  this  edifice  from  every  other  of  the 
kind  IB  Rome,  and,  aided  by  the  loftiness  and  extent  of  the  edifice 
itself;  gives  it  a  colossal  air.  This  noble  structure  deserves  notice,  if 
^nly  because  it  has  been  said  that  the  Reform  CIub-Hoiue,  Pall-Mall, 
IS  an  imitation  of  it,  which  is  true  only  as  regards  style  and  manner ; 
for  in  regard  to  design  there  are  quite  as  many  points  of  dissimilarity 
ms  of  resemblance  between  them,  and  many  of  them  are  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Hr«  Barry's  building.  Sangallo  begun  the  Porta  S.  Spirito 
ft t  Rome,  bat  left  it  unfinished,  in  which  state  it  has  ever  since  re- 
mained, fie  died  at  Temi,  in  October  1546,  advaaoed  in  years,  but 
at  what  precise  sge  is  not  known.  His  body  was  carried  to  Rome  and 
buried  with  great  pomp. 

SANMICHE'LI,  MICHELLE,  a  master  equally  celebrated  for  his 
works  in  civil  and  military  architecture,  was  bom  in  1484  at  Verona» 
where  both  his  fother  Giovanni  and  his  undo  Bartolomeo  pursued  the 
oame  profession.  By  them  he  was  instructed  in  the  elements  of  the 
art,  but  he  caught  its  spirit  from  studying  the  amphitheatre  and  other 
remains  of  antiquity  in  his  native  city  ;  and  their  influence,  especially 
that  of  the  former,  is  vi»ible  in  many  of  his  designs,  wherein  he  greatly 
afieeted  massive  rusticated  work.  About  the  jear  1500  he  set  out  for 
Borne,  and  remained  either  there  or  in  other  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical 
sUtes  tUl  the  time  of  Clement  YII.,  and  was  intimate  with  all  the 
more  celebrated  artists  of  the  time — ^Bramante,  Michel  Angelo,  the 
Sangalli,  Sansovino,  and  others.  While  he  was  in  that  part  of  Italy 
lio  erected  the  cathedral  of  Montefiasoone  (the  cupola  of  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  aod  has  since 
been  rebuilt  in  a  tasteless  manner),  and  the  church  of  San  Domenioo 
«t  Orvieto.  Returning  to  the  Venetian  territory,  he  was  employed  by 
the  republio  (1525)  to  construct  the  new  fortifications  of  Yerooa,  when 
lie  first  introdnced  the  use  of  triangular  and  pentangular  bastions,  and 
thereby  entirely  changed  the  system  of  military  architecture,  that 
method  being  thenceforth  adopted  by  other  engineers.  Here  it  will 
be  sufieient  merely  to  allude  to  his  works  of  that  class,  as  they  belong 
to  eonatruetion  rather  than  design,  though  some  of  them  are  remark- 
«faie  even  in  the  latter  respect ;  for  instanoe,  the  stately  rusticated 
fa9ade  of  the  fortress  or  Castello  di  San  Andrea  on  the  Lido  at  Venice, 
and  the  three  fortified  gates  at  Verona,  Porta  Nuova,  Porta  del  Palio, 
aad  Porta  Zenone. 

He  was  next  employed  by  the  republio  in  fortifying  many  plaoes  hi 
Istria  and  Dalmatia,  Cyprus  and  Candia,  some  of  which  works  he 
confided  to  the  execution  of  his  nephew  Giau-Qirolamo.  In  consequence 
of  thffir  reputation,  both  uncle  and  nephew  were  invited  bv  Francis  I. 
and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  enter  their  service,  whicm  flattering 
ofiers  they  nevertheless  rejected.  Whether  these  numerous  engage- 
ments^ and  his  divided  application  to  two  such  very  opposite  studies, 
did  not  prevent  Sanmicheli  from  attaining  to  that  excellence  in  the 
latter  which  he  might  else  have  reached,  may  fairly  be  questioned ; 
for,  with  many  merits,  his  designs  often  exhibit  glaring  faults,  which, 
if  he  had  oonflned  himself  entirely  to  the  study  and  practice  of  dvil 
arofaiteoturey  he  would  perhaps  not  have  fallen  into.  In  fkct,  the  best 
of  his  palaszi  and  other  works  of  that  class  are  far  from  being  models, 
except  as  to  their  facades  and  exteriors,  being  meet  inconvenient  in 
their  pUms,  besides  abounding  with  monstrous  deformities,  such  as 
rooms  quite  out  of  square,  and  sometimes  with  no  two  sides  parallel ; 
aod  in  one  instance  (Palazzo  Bevilacqua)  he  has  placed  the  principal 
staircase  in  an  open  court,  without  any  protection  whatever  from  the 
weather.  His  exterior  architecture  exhibits  less  of  mannerism*  and 
more  both  of  invention  and  nobleness  of  taste  than  that  of  Palladio, 
but  also  not  a  litUe  that  is  decidedly  faulty  and  ofiensive.  Almost  all 
his  bvildings  are  marked  by  a  disagreeable  inequality  of  design,  there 
being  a  singular  ndxture  of  parts  highly  enriched  and  others  nakedly 
plain  in  the  same  composition.  His  balustrades  to  windows  and 
pedestals  to  columns  are  too  high,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  he 
has  raised  his  columns  on  a  seoond  pedestal  over  the  first  one.  His 
style  shows  itself  to  most  advantage  m  his  lofty  rusticated  basements, 
whieh  generslly  possess  an  air  of  dignity.  Among  the  palazri  erected 
by  him  are  the  Palazzo  Qrimani  and  the  PaUzeo  Coraaro  2k  San  Paolo 
at  Venice,  and  the  palazzi  Canoasa,  Bevilacqua,  Vena,  Pelligrini,  and 
Pompei  at  Verona.  In  Verona  he  also  built  the  church  of  the  Madonna 
di  Campagoa,  and  the  mucdi-admh:ed  Cappella  Pellegrini  While  San- 
micheli was  enjoying  a  tranquil  and  honourable  old  age^  esteemed  by 
all  no  less  for  his  personal  qualities  thsn  for  his  talents,  he  received 
the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  nephew  and  pupU  Qian-Girolamo, 
who  died  in  the  ishmd  of  Cyprus  at  the  age  of  forty-four;  and  it  had 
sach  an  effect  upon  him  that  he  survived  the  fSstid  news  only  a  few 
days,  dying  in  1559,  in  his  seventy-flfth  year. 

8  ANNAZA'RO,  JA'COPO,  was  bom  at  Naples  July  28, 1458,  of  a 
noble  fiunily  origUially  from  Spain.  He  studied  at  Naples,  and  after- 
wards, being  disappointed  in  love^  left  his  ooontry  and  travelled  to 
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France,  where  ho  b^gan  writing  his  *  Arcadia,'  a  pastoral  fable  in  Italian, 
in  which  he  describes  in  poetical  colours  the  scenes  and  occupations 
of  pastoral  life.  It  is  a  mixed  composition  of  prose  aod  verse,  and 
has  been  much  admired  for  the  el^fanoe  of  the  style  and  the  purity 
of  the  language.  Indeed  Sannasaro  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best 
Italian  dassios.  The  'Arcadia'  haa  gone  through  numerous  editions. 
Sannasaro  also  wrote  a  Latin  poem,  <  De  Partu  Virginia,'  which  was 
highly  applauded,  and  which  obtained  for  the  author  the  sanction  of 
two  popexy  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  expressed  in  two  brieb.  He 
also  wrote  Piscatory  Eclogues  in  Latin  verseu  On  his  return  to  Naples^ 
where  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  King  Ferdinand  L  and  his  sons 
Alfonso  and  Frederic,  he  fixed  his  residence  on  the  delightful  shore  of 
Meigellinsy  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Posilipo,  where  Frederic,  the  last 
king  of  Naples  of  the  Aragonese  dynasty,  had  given  him  a  country- 
house^  and  where  he  saw  before  him  the  daily  occupations  of  the 
fishermen  under  a  sky  and  in  a  climate  whieh  render  their  labours 
less  irksome,  and  impart  to  them  a  sort  of  poetical  appearanoe.  When 
the  Aragonese  dynasty  was  driven  away  m>m  Naples  by  the  treachery 
of  their  relative  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spain,  Sannasaro  accom- 
panied his  patron  King  Frederic  in  his  exile,  and  remained  with  him 
in  France  till  Frederic's  death,  after  which  he  returned  to  Naples, 
where  he  died  in  1580.  He  was  buried  in  a  church  on  the  slope  of 
Posilipo,  which  he  had  built  and  dedicated  to  the  Vix^n,  and  where 
his  monument  is  still  seen. 

SA.NSON,  NICOLAS^  designated  the  creator  of  geography  in  France, 
was  bom  at  Abbeville,  December  20,  1600.  His  fMher,  of  the  same 
name,  being  passionately  fond  of  geography,  wished  all  his  sons  to 
cultivate  that  science,  but  Nioolas  responded  best  to  his  desire.  He 
was  educated  at  the  JesuitsT  college  at  Amiens,  on  leaving  which  he 
returned  to  his  fiimily,  and  for  a  tune  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
study  of  geography.  At  an  eariy  age  (barely  sixteen,  according  to  the 
'Biog.  Univ.'),  he  laid  down  a  map  of  andent  Qaul,  superior  to  those 
of  Ortelius  and  Gerard  Keroator;  but  he  did  not  immediately  publish 
it,  lest^  acoordiug  to  some  authorities,  it  should  be  attributed  to 
his  father;  or  perhaps^  from  not  thinking  it  sufficiently  correct  for 
publication. 

Sanson  manded  early,  and  applied  himself  to  commerce,  to  meet 
the  claims  of  his  family;  but  so  much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  his 
favourite  studies,  that  his  afiairs  became  embarrassed,  and,  having 
suffered  great  losses,  he  ceded  his  remaining  effects  to  his  creditors, 
and  in  1627  went  to  Paris,  taking  with  him  his  map  of  GauL  The 
talent  displayed  in  this  produoHoo,  which  was  published  in  the  year 

1'ust  mentioned,  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of  Richelieu,  by  whom 
le  was  introduced  to  Louis  XIIL,  who  took  lessons  in  geography  from 
him,  sad  employed  him  as  an  engiaeer  in  Picardie.  He  soon  went  to 
his  destination,  examining  the  works  of  the  towns  in  that  province, 
and  returned  to  AbbevUle,  where  he  superintended  the  repair  of  the 
fortifications.  In  1688,  Louis  XIIL  being  in  Picardie  to  dueot  the 
operations  of  the  army,  lodged,  while  at  Abbeville,  in  Sanson's  house, 
and  displayed  great  regard  for  the  gecmpher,  who  frequently  accom- 
panied him  on  nis  excursions,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  several 
times  called  to  the  connciL  His  duties  as  engineer  did  not  diminish 
his  zeal  for  geography,  and  he  published  many  maps ;  but  having 
disagreed  with  the  person  who  managed  their  sale,  Sanson  established 
himself  at  Paris,  about  1640,  to  superintend  their  publication  in  person. 
Soon  after  this  he  received  the  brevet  of  geographer  to  the  king,  and 
a  pension  of  2000  livres.  He  was  also  msde  a  councillor  of  state,  but 
did  not  assume  the  rank  and  titles  of  that  office,  lest  his  children 
should  be  induced  to  abandon  the  study  of  his  favourite  science.  His 
incessant  labours  brought  on  an  illness,  of  which,  after  lingering  nearly 
two  years,  he  died  at  Paris,  July  7  (or,  according  to  the  account  in  '  La 
Fhmoe  Litt^ndre,'  July  16),  1667. 

The  maps  of  Sanson  are  very  numerous,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
about  three  hundred;  of  which  a  great  number  were  devoted  to  an 
accurate  delineation  of  France.  Though  the  services  he  rendered  to 
geography  were  very  important,  he  has  been  blamed  for  working  too 
hastily,  and  not  taking  sufficient  advantage  of  astronomical  obervations 
for  the  improvement  of  his  maps.  He  published  many  works  to 
accompany  his  mai>s,  and  others  on  geographical  subjects.  In  a  disser- 
tation entitled  'Britannia,  ou  Recherches  sur  VAntiquit^  d'Abbeville,' 
8vo,  1686,  he  attempts  to  prove  that  Abbeville  is  the  Britannia  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (iv.,  p.  190,  Casaub.),  and  that  she  furnished  the  first 
colony  established  in  Great  Britain,  and  gave  her  name  to  the  country. 
On  turning  to  Sanson's  dissertation  (p.  4),  it  appears  that  he  misunder- 
stood the  original,  whieh  simply  says  that  neither  the  people  of  Masealia 
(Marseille),  nor  those  of  Narbo  and  Corbilo,  with  whom  Scipio  conversed, 
ooold  give  him  any  information  about  Britannia.  But  "  this  learned 
and  curious  dissertation,'*  as  it  is  styled  in  the  *  Biographic  Universelle,' 
compels  us  to  form  a  very  low  estimate  of  Sanson's  critical  sagacity, 
though  these  (Narbo  and  Corbilo)  were  the  chief  cities  in  this  part  of 
Qaul.  His  '  Tables  m^thodiques '  of  the  divisions  of  the  dominions  of 
Christian  princes,  engraved  on  about  a  hundred  folio  plates^  were  first 
published  in  1644,  and  passed  through  several  editious.  Sanson's 
map  of  ancient  Ganl  was  attacked  by  a  Jesuit,  Father  P.  Labbe^  who 
nevertheless  copied  largely  from  it  without  acknowledgment.  This 
led  to  a  reply,  in  which  the  mistakes  and  plagiarisma  of  Labbe  were 
exposed ;  but  onlv  a  portion  of  the  reply  was  published,  the  remainder 
bebg  destroyed  by  Saoaon  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  mediation  of  the 
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ehaocellor  Segiiier.  Ills  maps  were  collected  iuto  an  ailaa by  bis  boqs, 
nud  published  in  two  folio  volumes,  iu  1693.  lu  the  *  Bibliothdque 
du  Koi '  is  preserved  a  maouscript  dissertatioa  by  SansoDi  in  which  he 
endeaToura  to  prove  that  Boulogne  was  the  Portus  Itius  of  Caesar. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Sanson,  engraved  by  Edelinck. 

Sanson  luul  three  sons,  all  of  whom  followed  in  his  steps.  Nicolas, 
the  eldest,  was  killed  August  27,  1648,  in  defending  the  chancellor 
Seguier  from  the  fury  of  the  populace,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
Adrien,  the  next  son,  succeeded  his  father  as  geographer  to  the  king, 
and  died  in  1718.  Guillaume,  the  voungest,  in  concert  with  his 
brother,  continued  the  publication  of  maps  and  geographical  works, 
and  died  in  1703.  Adrien  was  succeeded  in  the  business  of  publication 
by  his  nephew,  P.  H.  Sanson. 

SANSOVrNO,  JA'COPO  TATTL  This  eminent  artist,  equally 
distinguished  as  sculptor  and  architect,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1179. 
He  was  the  son  of  Antonio  Tatti,  whose  surname  he  afterwards 
exchanged  for  that  by  which  he  is  now  universally  known,  and  which 
he  assumed  out  of  compliment  to  his  master,  Andrea  Contucoi  da 
Monte  Sansovina  Contucci  had  just  returned  from  Portugal,  where 
he  had  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  sculptor,  when  Jacopo,  who  was 
then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  became  his  pupil,  and  afterwards  greatly 
surpassed  him.  His  superior  talent  however  was  so  far  from  exciting 
any  jealousy,  that  it  served  only  to  increase  his  instructor's  attachment 
to  him.  At  this  time  Jacopo  pro&ted  greatly  by  his  intimacy  with 
Andrea  del  Sarto.  They  almost  pursued  their  studies  in  common,  and 
both  of  them  copied  Michel  Angelo's  celebrated  cartoon  representing 
an  episode  of  the  war  with  Pisa.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Giuliano 
Sangallo,  then  architect  to  Julius  II.,  he  was  taken  by  him  to  Rome, 
where  his  talents  procured  for  him  the  notice  of  Bramante  and  other 
eminent  artists,  and  iJso  of  the  pope  himself.  He  was  probably 
indebted  to  Sangallo  for  his  first  instruction  in  architecturC'-an  art 
which  he  did  not  begin  to  practise  till  some  years  afterwards,  but  in 
which  he  ultimately  attained  the  highest  distinction.  On  his  return 
to  Florence  he  produced  his  Bacchus,  a  chef-d'oeuvre  in  modern 
sculpture.  It  was  broken  to  pieces  in  the  fire  at  the  Florence  Gallery 
(176*2) ;  but  it  was  very  carefully  restored,  and  is  now  in  the  western 
corridor.  It  is  well  known  from  drawings.  During  his  residence  at  this 
period  at  Florence  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  as 
an  architect,  in  design ing  several  triumphal  arches,  and  decorating  the 
front  of  the  Duomo  with  a  temporary  fagade  adorned  with  Corinthian 
columns,  niches,  reliefs,  &c.,  in  honour  of  the  public  entry  of  Leo  X. 
(1515)f  who  complimented  him  by  saying  that  the  design  deserved  to 
be  perpetuated  in  marble. 

Sansovino  returned  to  Rome  a  second  time,  but  quitted  it  for  ever 
on  the  city  being  taken  and  sacked  by  the  imperial  troops  in  1527»  and 
retired  to  Venice.  He  was  not  however  entirely  a  stranger  in  that 
city,  having  visited  it  shortly  before,  when  he  was  introduced  to  the 
dogCi  Andrea  Gritti,  whose  patronage  was  of  essential  service  to  him. 
One  of  the  first  woi'ks  he  was  employed  upon  was  the  repairing  the 
domes  of  St.  Mark's ;  after  which  he  executed  a  great  number  of 
structures,  both  for  the  republic  and  private  individuals,  among  which 
are  San  Giorgio  de'  Gred,  La  Scuola  della  Misericordia»  the  Palazzo 
Comaro  U  San  Maurizio  (one  of  his  best  works),  San  Francesco  della 
Vigna,  La  Zecca  or  Mint,  the  Public  Library,  the  Loggia  del  Campanile, 
San  Geminiano  (now  taken  down),  Palazzo  Delfino,  Fabbriche  Nuove 
di  Rialto,  &o.  Amongf  these  the  Zecca  is  considered  one  of  his  finest 
works,  yet  it  certainly  is  deficient  in  character,  and  the  windows  are 
too  laz^e  and  too  numerous.  Inconsistencies  of  a  different  kind  occur 
in  the  Logsjia  del  Campanile,  a  highly  ornamental  piece  of  architecture ; 
for  while  the  sculptures  on  the  exterior  represent  heathen  deities,  the 
Virgin  Mary  occupies  the  niche  within.  Still  this  incongruity  is 
excusable  in  comparison  with  that  exhibited  by  him  in  a  magnificent 
bronze  door  ia  the  sacristy  of  St.  Mark's,  the  two  principal  compart- 
ments of  which  represent  the  Saviour's  death  and  resurrection,  while 
the  smaller  panels  are  decorated  with  the  heads  of  the  evangelists, 
besides  those  of  some  of  his  own  friends,  including  that  of  Peter  Aretin. 
Bis  professional  reputation  was  at  one  time  in  great  jeopardy,  for 
scarcely  was  the  vaidted  ceiling  of  the  Public  Library  completed,  when 
it  fell  down ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  imprisoned  and  fined, 
though  shortly  after  liberated  and  restored  to  his  former  office.  Not- 
withstanding his  numerous  engagements  as  an  architect^  he  did  not 
give  up  sculpture  entirely,  but  he  executed  the  two  colossal  figuies 
of  Mars  and  Neptune,  which  adorn  what  is  from  them  called  the  Giants* 
Staircase  in  the  ducal  palace,  when  upwards  of  seventy-five  years  of  age. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  November  27,  167  Ot  According  to 
Vasari,  he  enjoyed  unimpaired  health  and  strength  to  the  last.  As  a 
sculptor,  he  formed  many  excellent  scholars,  and  among  others  Danese 
Cataneo  and  Alessandro  Vittoria. 

Fbamcssco  Sansovino,  a  son  of  Jacopo,  supposed  to  have  been 
illegitimate,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1521.  He  was  educated  to  the  law, 
took  his  degree  at  Padua,  and  began  to  practise  at  the  bar  in  Venice, 
but  with  so  little  success  that  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  some 
other  way  at  the  court  of  Rome ;  Cardinal  di  Monte,  his  godfather, 
having  been  elt-cted  pope  (Julius  IIL)  in  1550.  Yet  although  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  pontiff  and  made  one  of  his  chamberlains,  he 
was  so  disappointed  in  the  chimerical  expectations  be  had  formed, 
that  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  thenceforth  applied  himself 
entirely  to  literature.    The  number  of  his  productions,  among  which 


are  several  translations  from  the  classics,  histories,  and  historical  coU 
lectioni,  abridgments,  &c.,  attest  his  industry;  but  the  works  by 
which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  are  his  '  Description  of  Venice,* 
and  the  '  Cento  Novelle  scelti  de'  piu  nobili  Scrittori  della  Lingua 
Volgare,'  which  last  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  but  though  the 
later  editions  have  been  augmented  by  a  hundred  additional  tales, 
they  are  leas  esteemed  than  those  of  1565  and  1566.  Francesco  died 
at  Venice^  on  the  28th  of  September  1583. 

•SANTA-ANNA,  ANTONIO  LOPEZ,  DE,  the  late  President  of 
Mexico,  was  bom  in  Mexico  within  the  last  ten  years  of  the  18th 
oentury.  He  firat  distLo^guished  himself  in  1821,  in  assisting  to  expel 
the  Spanish  royalists  from  Vera  Cruz,  of  which  town  and  district  he 
became  governor,  but  was  deposed  in  November  1822.  He  then 
organised  a  movement  in  that  province  in  favour  of  a  republic,  com- 
menced hostilitiea  against  Iturbide  who  had  proclaimed  himself 
emperor,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  overthrowing  him.  His  auocesa 
however  not  satisfying  his  ambitious  views,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Federalist  party,  was  defeated,  and  withdrew  for  a  time  to 
his  estate  of  Jalapa.  In  1828,  on  Pedrazza  being  elected  to  the  office 
of  president^  he  took  the  field  as  the  supporter  of  Guerrero,  the  riTal 
of  Pedrazza,  and  Guerrero,  on  attaining  the  dignity  of  president^  made 
Santa-Anna  the  commander  of  his  forces.  In  1830  Bustamente  was 
chosen  president,  when  Santa- Anna,  in  1832,  headed  an  insurrection 
in  favour  of  Pedrazza,  whom  he  had  formerly  opposed,  defeated  the 
army  sent  against  him,  and  Pedrazza  was  president  till  April  1833, 
when  Santa-Aiina  was  himself  nominated  president.  In  this  position, 
his  vacillating  conduct  towards  all  parties  encouraged  the  aristocratic 
section,  and  though  a  favourite  with  the  army,  who  desired  to  proclaim 
him  dictator,  he  became  unpopular  with  the  nation,  and  Arnta  and 
D'Arran  rose  in  arms  against  him^  but  were  soon  subdued.  A  suspicion 
arose  however  that  .he  was  aiming  at  the  imperial  dignity,  and  in 
March  1835  a  new  insurrection  broke  out  in  four  of  the  provioeet, 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued  in  Texas  against  ius  government.  The 
defeat  of  these  reformers,  as  they  styled  themselves,  in  Zacatecaa, 
enabled  Santa-Anna  to  attain  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  ho 
proclaimed  himself  Dictator.  He  did  not  enjoy  the  dignity  in 
peace,  for  his  opponents  concentrated  themselves  in  Texas,  and 
towards  the  end  of  1835  raised  anew  tho  standard  of  revolt.  His 
efibrts  to  suppress  them  were  unsuccessful,  and  ended  in  his  being 
taken  prisoner  at  San  Jacinto  in  1836.  He  was  liberated  in  1887,  and 
in  1838  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Vera  Cruz  against  the  EVench,  on 
which  occasion  he  lost  a  leg.  After  various  chaoges  of  fortune,  he 
was  again  elected  president  in  1841,  and  ruled  till  1845,  when  a  new 
revolution  deprived  him  of  his  post,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  near 
Tlacolula,  Jan.  15,  banished  for  ten  years,  and  embarked  for  England 
in  the  Medway  in  April.  The  two  succeeding  presidents  however,  Her- 
rera  and  Paredes,  found  it  impossible  to  consolidate  their  power;  and  the 
war  commenced  against  them  by  the  United  States,  who  had  resolved 
to  support  the  independence  claimed  by  Texas,  induced  the  nation  to 
depose  Paredes  and  to  recall  Santa-Anna  to  the  preeidentship.  In 
February  1846  he  met  the  American  army  under  General  Taylor  at 
Bucna  Vista,  where,  after  a  conflict  of  two  days,  he  was  forced  to 
retire.  The  Mexican  army  was  defeated  again  at  Matamoras  on  the 
22nd  of  August.  The  city  of  Mexico  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  in  August,  and  Texas  joined  the  Union.  The  Mexican  senate 
deposed  Santa- Anna  in  his  absence;  but  he  refused  to  obey,  and 
retired  with  the  remains  of  his  army  to  Tehuacan,  whence  in  the 
following  year  he  was  recalled  to-  the  supreme  comntand,  and  on 
the  18th  of  February  1847  the  forts  and  batteries  of  Cerro  Gtordo 
were  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Americans,  when  Santa-Anna  fled, 
leaving  6000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  his  adversaries.  D'Arran  was 
elected  president*  and  the  successes  of  the  United  States  forces  ren- 
dering the  danger  of  Mexico  iumunent,  a  peace  was  signed  with  that 
power  February  ^nd,  1848,  purchased  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  Texas  and  the  cession  of  California.  Goieral  Arista  suc- 
ceeded D'Arran,  but  in  September  1852  Santa-Anna  was  recalled,  who 
exercised  his  power  in  a  despotic  manner.  In  1858  he  propounded  a 
new  constitution ;  and  by  a  resolution  of  the  council,  founded  upon 
the  votes  of  various  authorities,  of  the  corporations,  and  of  the  most 
influential  inhabitants,  he  was  declaired  president  for  life,  with  the 
power  of  naming  his  successor.  In  Janiuiry  1855  these  resolutions 
were  confirmed  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  idl  citizens  having  the 
right  of  voting ;  but  in  August  of  the  same  year,  the  feeing  against 
him  became  so  strong  that  he  left  the  capital,  and  at  Perote  signed 
his  unconditional  abdication.  General  Carrera,  who  had  led  tiie  insur- 
rection, was  then  president  for  six  months ;  he  abdicated  in  favoar  of 
General  Juan  Alvarez,  who  also  abdicated  on  the  10th  of  December, 
and  was  replaced  by  General  Comonfort*  the  present  president.  At 
the  present  time  however  (May  1857)  a  reaction  is  said  to  be  taking 
place  in  favour  of  Santa- Anna.     [See  Sppplbhent.] 

SANZ,  AUQUSTIN,.a  Spanish  architect^  was  bom  at  Saxagcesa, 
December  29, 1724.  He  studied  the  practical  part  of  his  profession 
under  Baymundo  Cort^  surveyorgeneral  of  the  public  buildings  in 
that  city,  and  the  theoretical  part  in  the  school  of  design  established 
there  by  the  sculptor  Ramirez  at  his  own  expense.  But  for  the  pro- 
gress he  afterwards  made,  and  the  taste  he  displayed,  he  waa  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  instruction  and  advice  of  Ventura  Rodriguez  [Rodbi- 
Quxz],  when  the  latter  was  engaged  at  Saragossa  on  the  chapel  del 
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War.  In  1775,  he  was  elected  &  member  of  thd  Acftdemy  of  Bt.  ¥%^ 
diiuoid,  mod  when  the  sofaool  instituted  by  Goieoecbea  was  made  an 
academy  by  the  title  of  that  of  San  Lnis,  in  1792,  Sanz  was  appointed 
director,  having  prerioasly  given  instruction  in  architecture  there 
without  any  emoluments  In  his  capacity  of  public  teacher  he  did 
much  towards  eradicating  the  prejudices  and  corrupt  taste  of  the  pre- 
ceding period,  when  the  art  was  in  a  very  degraded  state  in  Spain ; 
and  towards  introducing  a  better  style.  Nor  was  his  influence  incon- 
siderable^ as  the  government  appointed  him  to  inspect  all  designs  for 
public  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Aragon.  Among  those 
erected  by  himself  the  principal  are,  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz^  Sara- 
gosaa  (of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  forming  a  Greek  cross  in  its  phm), 
and  those  at  Urrea  and  Binaces,  both  of  them  built  at  the  expense  of 
the  Dnke  de  Hijar.  He  also  designed  the  theatre  and  some  other 
public  edifices  at  Saragossa,  besides  a  number  of  private  houses.  He 
died  July  25,  1801,  and  left  a  son,  Martias  Sanz,  who  was  also  an 
architect^  and  who  completed  the  fa^e  of  the  church  at  Bpila,  which 
building  had  been  begun  by  his  father. 

SAPPHO  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Leabos»  though  the  exact  place 
is  uncertain,  for  according  to  some  she  was  bom  in  Ereeus,  and  accord- 
ing to  others  in  Mityleoe.  The  time  of  her  birth  is  also  unknown, 
and  there  are  few  events  of  her  life  which  can  exactly  be  ascertained. 
Her  own  fragments,  as  well  as  those  of  Alcseus,  show  that  these  two 
greatest  poets  of  the  ^olic  school  were  contemporariefl^  though 
Si4>pho  must  have  been  younger  than  Alcseus,  for  she  was  still  alive  in 
Bia  568,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  ode  that  she  addressed  to  her 
brother  Charaxus,  in  which  she  reproached  him  for  having  purchased 
Bhodopis,  the  courtesan,  from  her  master,  and  having  been  induced 
bj  his  love  for  her  to  emancipate  her.  (Herod.,  IL  135 ;  Athen.,  xiii. 
p.  569.)  Charaxus  bought  Rhodopis  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and  in 
all  probability  not  before  the  reign  of  Amaais,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  B.a  569.  Before  this  time,  and  when  she  was  still  in  full 
possession  of  her  beauty,  she  is  said  to  have  left  her  eonntry  for  Sicily, 
but  the  cause  of  this  flight  is  unknown.  (Marm.  Par., '  £p.'  86 ;  Ovid. 
'  Heroid.,'  xv.  51.)  It  was  formerly  a  common  belief  that  Sappho 
deetroyed  heneif  by  leaping  into  the  sea  from  the  Leucadian  rook,  in 
despair  at  her  love  being  unrequited  by  a  youth  named  Phaon.  It  is 
true  that  in  her  odes  she  frequently  mentioned  a  youth  whom  she 
loved,  who  did  not  return  her  love,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  name 
of  Phaon  in  any  of  her  poems ;  and  if  the  name  did  occur,  it  was 
probably  the  name  of  Adonis,  the  favourite  of  Venus,  who  was  in 
some  legends  called  Phaon  or  Pba)ton.  It  is  therefore  not  unlikely 
that  the  manner  in  which  she  described  Venus  addressing  Phaon  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  story  of  her  own  passionate  love  for  Phaon. 
The  story  of  her  **  leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock  "  is  likewise,  as  K.  0. 
Miiller  and  others  have  shown,  a  mere  fiction  which  arose  from  a 
figurative  poetloJ  expression,  for  the  phrase  appears  to  have  been 
uaed  by  some  poets  to  express  a  violent  love  from  which^  relief  is 
sought  by  a  leap  firom  the  Leucadian  rock  into  the  sea.  It  is  not  ex- 
preasly  stated  by  any  of  the  anciente  who  tell  the  story,  whether 
Sappho  terminated  her  life  by  the  leap  or  whether  she  survived  it. 

The  genuine  sources  of  information  as  to  Sappho  are  the  fragments 
of  her  own  poems  and  some  of  Alcseus,  and  in  reading  them  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Sappho  belonged  to  the  iEiolian  race,  which  at 
the  time  when  the  state  of  society  in  Attica  had  assumed  a  totally 
difierent  aspect  from  that  of  the  Heroic  age,  still  retained  much  of 
the  simplicity  of  ancient  Qreek  manners.  At  Athens  women  lived  in 
the  strictest  se^psion,  and  the  ft«e  intercourse  of  women  of  ability, 
such  as  &4>pho  and  her  numerous  friends,  would  lead  to  the  opinion 
among  Athenians  that  she  led  Sn  immoral  life.  It  is  now  superfluona 
to  vindicate  the  personal  character  of  Sappho,  for  this  hss  been  satis- 
faetorily  performed  by  F.  G.  Welcker,  in  a  little  work  called  '  Sappho 
Ton  einem  herrschenden  Vomrtheil  befreit,'  Gottingen,  1816. 

With  the  exception  of  one  complete  ode  and  a  considerable  number 
of  abort  fragments^  the  poems  of  Sappho  have  perished ;  but  what  we 
possess  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  admiration  of  the  ancientt.  In 
warmth  and  purity  of  feeling,  in  grace  and  sweetness,  and  in  delicaoy 
and  beauty  of  diotion,  she  has  perhaps  never  been  excelled  by  any 
lyric  poet  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  loss  of  her  works  is 
periiaps  as  much  to  be  lamented  as  that  of  any  other  ancient  author 
whose  writings  have  perished,  for  besides  the  pleasure  that  might  have 
been  derived  from  them  aa  works  of  art,  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
thrown  much^light  on  the  condition  and  social  relations  of  women  in 
some  parts  of  Greece,  a  subject  now  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The 
ancients  divided  her  poems  into  nine  books,  which  consisted  of  erotic 
odes,  epithalamia,  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  other  poems.  The  ryth- 
miciJ  construction  of  her  odes  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
Alcseus,  though  with  many  variations,  and  in  harmony  with  the  softer 
character  of  her  poetiy.  There  'is  a  verse  called  the  Sapphic  verse, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  poetess,  and  which  she  is  said 
to  have  invented.    The  verso  is  as  follows  :-^ 


/..... 


The  Sapphic  strophe  coneists  of  three  Sapphic  verses  followed  by  a 
venus  Adonicus.    It  haa  been  frequently  imitated  by  poets  of  ancient 
as  weU  as  modem  times. 
TL9  fragments  of  the  poems  of  Sappho  are  generally  printed 


together  with  the  poems  ascribed  to  Anabreon.  The  best  s^punte 
editions  are :  '  Sappho  Lesbia,  Carmina  et  Fragmenta,  reo.  comment, 
illustr.  schemata  musica  adj.,  &c  H.  F.  M.  Volger,*  Lipsise,  8vo,  1810 ; 
Sappho, '  Fragm.  Specimen  Opera)  in  omnibns  artis  Grseoorum  Lyrica) 
reliquiis,  &o.,  proposuit  C.  F.  Neue,'  Berlin,  4to,  1827.  The  best 
German  translation  is  by  E.  L.  Kannegiesser,  Berlin,  1827. 

(Miiller,  HiMt.  of  Greek  Lit.,  L  p.  172-180 ;  Bode,  Qesckichte  der  HO- 
lenitehm  Dicktkunst,  vol.  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  411,  &c.) 

SARDANAPAXUS  is  the  name  by  which  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  designate  the  last  king  of  Assyria.  They  state  that  he  was  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  king,  and  built  two  towns,  Anchiale  and 
Tarsus,  in  one  day.  (Steph.  Byz,,  v,  'Ayxid\'n;  Suidas,  v,  ^apSavdraXos; 
Herod.,  ii.  150.)  But  he  was  a  man  of  voluptuous  habits,  and  spent 
his  life  in  his  palace  at  Ninus  or  Ninive,  surrounded  by  women.  The 
mode  in  which  he  ended  his  life,  at  the  time  when  his  kingdom  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Medes,  is  told  by  Diodoras  Sioulus  (ii  24-27)  and 
Justin  (i.  S).  Arbaces,  who  was  his  satrap  in  Media,  one  day  with 
great  difficulty  obtained  admission  to  his  master,  and  to  his  astonish- 
ment found  him  engaged  in  his  usual  unmanly  occupations  among  his 
concubines.  Filled  with  indignation,  Arbaces  on  his  retom  declared 
to  his  friends  that  he  could  no  longer  obey  such  a  king.  A  conspiracy 
was  formed,  and  Arbaces,  with  his  Modes,  joined  by  Belesys,  a  Baliy- 
Ionian  priest  (probably  a  Chaldsesn),  marched  against  Ninive  (comp. 
Herod.,  i  95).  Sardanapalus  at  first  endeavoured  to  oonceal  himself; 
according  to  others,  he  marched  out  to  meet  tiie  rebels,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  three  battles ;  and  then,  thinking  himself  safe,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  his  usual  pleasures,  and  prepared  a  grand  feast  for  his 
army.  Arbaoes  however  in  the  meantime  surprised  the  king^s  camp^ 
routed  the  enemy,  and  drove  the  king  with  a  few  followers  back  to  his 
capital  Here  SardanajMilus  maintained  lumself  for  two  years,  though 
deserted  by  all  the  provinces,  and  when  at  last  he  saw  that  further 
resistance  was  useless,  he  caused  a  pyre  to  be  raised  on  which  he 
burnt  himself  with  all  bis  treasures  and  his  women.  Assyria  tbua  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  Modes,  who  united  it  with  Media.  The  time  of 
this  event  is  differentiy  assigned ;  some  suppose  that  it  took  place 
about  880,  some  again  place  it  in  the  year  717,  and  others  in  B.a  606. 
The  name  of  King  Sardanapalus,  both  in  andent  and  in  modem  times^ 
has  been  used  proverbially  to  express  the  highest  degree  of  Tolup« 
tuousness  and  effeminacy. 

The  above  is  the  old  popular  account  of  Sardanapalus.  Of  late 
years  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  statement  of  Ctesias,  as  given  by 
Diodoms,  some  writers  have  regarded  the  entire  account  as  a  myth, 
and  Sardanapalus  as  a  fabulous  personage— <K.  O.  Miiller,  for  instance, 
hss  songht  in  an  elaborate  essay,  *  Sandon  und  SardanapsJ,'  to  identify 
bun  with  the  god  Sandon)— but  his  name  is  believed  to  have  been 
deciphered  in  the  cuneiform  insoriptioos,  and  the  annals  of  his  reign  to 
have  been  recovered  from  several  independent  texts  at  Nimrtid.  These 
texts  are  in  great  detail,  ooeopyiog  some  titousands  of  lines,  but  they 
differ  widely  as  to  the  events  of  his  reign.  An  Assyrian  kiog  is  recorded 
to  have  perished  in  some  great  combustion,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  Sardsnapalus.  His  annals,  with  many  others,  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum  propose  to  publish  under  the  care  of  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  and  Mr.  Edwin  Korris.  It  may  be  added  that  among  the 
Assyrian  remains  sent  about  thirteen  years  since  to  tills  country  by 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  fragments 
of  a  throne,  which  Sir  Henry  supposes  to  be  that  of  Sardanapalus. 

SARPI,  PAUL.    [Paul,  Fatmr,  voL  iv.  coL  695.] 

SARTI,  GIUSEPPE,  a  composer,  once  in  high  repute,  and  whose 
name  is  still  too  familiar  to  the  readers  of  musical  history  to  be 
omitted  here— -though  his  works,  like  most  that  are  written  to  suit  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  sacred  tersetto,  con- 
signed to  oblivion— was  bom  in  1780,  at  Faenza.  In  1756  he  became 
Maestro  di  CapeUa  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen :  he  afterwards  com- 
posed for  the  court  of  Dresden ;  and  finally  entered  mto  the  service 
of  Catherine  of  Rns8ii^  who  treated  him  with  a  liberality  truly  imperial, 
at  whose  demise  he  was  continued  in  all  his  appointments  and  emolu* 
ments  by  Paul,  her  successor.  His  chef-d'oeuvre,  '  Giulio  Sabino,*  an 
opera,  which  was  extravaganUy  applauded  abroad,  and  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  Dr.  Burney,  did  not  succeed  in  London ;  indeed  the 
neglect  into  which  it  speedily  fell  here,  and,  in  time,  everyiriiere  else^ 
may  be  adduced  as  a  proof  of  its  inherent  weakness,  and  of  the  want 
of  that  power  in  the  composer  which  is  apparent  in  most  of  his  wurks 
that  are  known  to  us.  Sarti  produced  about  thirty  operas,  and  some 
sacred  music.  Of  the  latteri  the  tersetto  alluded  to  above, '  Amplius 
lava  me/  is  deservedly  admired.     He  died  at  Berlin,  July  S^,  1802. 

SARTO,  AKDREA  VANUCCHI,  called  del  Sartq,  from  the  occu- 
pation of  his  father,  who  was  a  tailor,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1488, 
and  having  shown  an  early  predilection  for  drawing  was  placed  witii 
a  goldsmith  to  leam  the  business  of  engraving  on  plate.  Being 
noticed  by  (Hovanni  Barile^  a  painter  of  no  great  celebrity,  he  per^ 
suaded  his  father  to  entrust  his  son  to  his  care.  With  him  young 
Sarto  remained  three  years,  and  manifested  such  extraordinary  talent 
that  Barile  placed  him  with  Pietro  Cosimo,  who  was  considered  one 
of  the  best  painters  in  Italy.  On  leaving  the  school  of  Cosimo  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Francisco  Bigio,  with  whom  he  executed 
some  works  in  the  public  buildings  of  Florence,  which  gained  him 
considerable  reputation.  Lansi  ob8er?es  that  his  improvement  Was 
not  so  rapid  as  that  of  many  other  artists,  but  slow  and  graduaL    I| 
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has  been  erroneoTisly  awerted  that  be  neTer  was  at  Rome,  but  we  are 
atsured  by  Vasari  tbat  he  passed  aome  time  in  that  city.  We  are 
informed  that  it  was  after  hia  return  from  Rome  tbat  he  painted  for 
the  monastery  of  the  Salvi  his  admired  pictures  of  the  '  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost/  the  *  Birth  of  the  Virgin/  and  the  '  lAst  Supper.' 
Of  the  last,  Lanzi  reports,  that  at  the  siege  of  Florence  in  1529,  the 
soldiers  haTiog  destroyed  the  church  and  part  of  the  convent,  when 
they  entered  the  r^rctory,  stood  motionless  before  it,  and  had  not  the 
heart  to  demolish  it  Francis  L,  king  of  France,  desirous  to  procure 
specimens  of  the  works  of  the  most  diBtingnished  painters  in  Italy, 
Andrea  del  Sarto  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  picture  for  his  majesty, 
and  sent  in  a  '  Dead  Christ/  with  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  other 
figures,  painted  in  his  best  manner,  which  is  now  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre.  This  picture  being  nniver- 
Bolly  admired,  the  king  invited  the  artist  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  distinction,  and  obtained  considerable  employment  both 
from  Francis  and  the  nobility.  Amidst  this  success  he  received  a 
letter  from  his  wife,  urging  him  to  return  to  Florence.  He  accordingly 
requested  leave  of  absence  for  a  few  montbs,  prominn|^  to  return  with 
his  family  and  settle  in  France.  The  king  granted  his  petition;  and 
not  only  made  him  liberal  presents,  but  entrusted  him  with  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  statues,  pictures,  and  drawings. 
Andrea  however  on  returning  to  Florenoe,  squandered  away  the  whole 
of  the  king's  money  aa  well  aa  his  own.  At  last  he  was  reduced  to 
poverty ;  and  his  conscience  reproaching  him  with  his  ingratitude  to 
his  royal  benefactor,  he  sunk  into  despondency,  was  abandoned  by  his 
wife  and  the  false  friends  with  whom  he  had  spent  his  property,  and 
at  last  his  afflictions  were  ended  by  the  plague,  which  carried  him  off 
in  1580,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 

The  churches,  convents,  and  palaces  of  Florenoe  contain  many  of 
his  best  works.  In  the  National  Qallery  are  two  pictures  by  him  : 
*The  Holy  Family*  (No.  17).  and  his  own  portrait  (No.  690)— the 
latter  a  work  of  great  beauty  and  power. 

His  colouring  is  distinguished  by  sweetness  and  harmony  of  tone; 
and  he  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  his  relief  and  Ms  perfect 
knowledge  of  chiaroscuro.  His  draperies  are  easy  and  graceful,  and 
his  design  eactremely  correct;  but  he  wsnted  the  grandeur  which 
charaoterises  the  greatest  masters. 

SATURNrNUS,  a  name  of  several  Roman  jurists. 

CiiAUDnjBSATURKiVTTs  is  the  name  of  a  Roman  to  whom  two  Rescripts 
of  Antoninus  Pius  are  addressed  (<Dig/  20,  tit  3,  s.  1,  §  2 ;  50,  tit  7, 
a.  4);  and  a  person  of  the  same  name  was  prsetor  under  theDiviFratree, 
the  successors  of  Piua.  He  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  author  of 
awjork  in  a  single  book,  'De  Poenis  Psganorum,' which  in  the  Florentine 
Index  is  attributed  to  Venuleius  Satuminus.  There  is  a  single  excerpt 
from  this  work  in  the  '  Digest '  (48,  tit  19,  s.  16). 

QuiNTTJS  Satubhikub  is  cited  in  the  'Digeat'  (34,  tit  2,  s.  19,  §  7) 
as  Uio  author  of  a  work '  Ad  Edictum/  in  ten  books  at  least  Whether 
he  is  the  same  as  Claudius  or  Venuleius,  or  is  a  third  person,  is 
uncertain. 

Yewletus  Satubmihus,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  ia  simply  called 
Venuleius  in  the  Florentine  Index,  though  in  the  titles  of  the  excerpts 
in  the  '  Digest '  he  is  often  called  Venuleius  Satuminus.  Lampridiua 
('Alexander  Severus/  68)  says  that  he  lived  under  Alexander  Severus, 
but  there  is  some  doubt  about  his  period.  His  writings  mentioned  in 
the  Florentine  Index  are— Ten  Books  of  Actiones,  Six  of  Interdicta, 
Four  on  the  Office  of  Proconsul,  Three  on  Publica  Judicia,  and  Nineteen 
of  StipulationeB.  The  book  'De  Poenis  Paganorum'  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

(Orotins,  VHce  JurUeonauUorum  ;  Zimmem,  Oetehichte  det  R&m, 
Privatrecht$,  pp.  854,  879.) 

SAUL,  the  first  king  of  the  Hebrews,  was  the  son  of  Rish,  apparently 
an  influential  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  While  wandering  to 
find  his  father's  assee  he  had  recourse  to  Samuel  for  advice,  was  by 
him  anointed  king,  and  was  subsequently  elected  by  the  people  at 
Gilgal  in  B.a  1110.  Saul  at  the  time  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
forty  years  of  age,  and  in  stature  much  exceeding  his  fellows.  He 
Appears  to  have  possessed  a  character  like  that  of  many  of  the  oriental 
lorereigns;  he  was  brave,  energetic,  occasionally  generous,  fond  of 
magnificence,  and  highly  ambitious,  with  very  Kttle  of  reverence  for 
the  priestly  institutions  of  his  country,  no  feeling  of  true  religion,  and 
much  self-will.  These  qualitiea  quickly  displayed  themselves.  The 
Ammonites  attacked  him,  and  laid  siege  to  Jabesh ;  but  Saul  rapidly 
summoned  his  foroes,  attacked  the  camp  of  the  Ammonites,  defeated, 
and  dispersed  them.  He  would  not  however  consent  to  the  expressed 
wish  of  his  army  that  those  who  had  opposed  his  elevation  should  be 
now  put  to  death,  and  the  people  were  satisfied  by  confirming  hia 
election.  Saul's  authority  waa  now  fully  established,  and  one  of  hia 
earlieat  acts  waa  to  embody  a  guard,  of  whom  he  kept  2000  with 
himaelf  in  Michmash  and  Mount  Bethel;  and  placed  the  other  1000 
under  Jonathan,  his  son,  in  Gibeah,  who  with  them  attacked  the 
Philistines  in  Geba.  This  occasioned  the  Pbilistmes  to  collect  a  large  | 
boat,  before  whom  the  Israelites  fled  afiMghted,  hiding  themselves  in 
thickets  and  in  rocks,  for  they  had  been  so  completely  disarmed  that 
only  Saul  snd  Jonathan  had  spear  or  sword,  and  "  there  was  no  smith 
found  throughout  all  the  land."  It  was  when  about  to  oppose  this 
host  that  Saul  superseded  Samuel  in  offering  sacrifice.  [Samukl.] 
Jonathan  however,  relying  on  divine  aid,  obtained  a  victory  over  it; 


but  Saul  agAio,  without  waiting  for  the  reply  of  the  priest,  engaged  iot 
the  contest,  and  interdicted  the  army  from  tasting  anything  until 
evening,  that  he  might  be  avenged  of  his  enemies.  Jonathan  unaware* 
tranagressed,  and  his  father,  attributing  the  deUy  of  the  priest'a* 
answer  to  his  son's  sin,  sentenced  him  to  death;  but  '*the  people 
rescued  Jonathan,  so  that  he  died  not"  For  six  or  seven  years  Saul 
continued  to  make  war  successfully  against  the  surrounding  nations^ 
acquiring  glory,  and  extending  his  power.  At  length,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  reign,  he  was  commissioned  to  destroy  the  Amalekitea. 
He  led  his  army  against  them,  and  captured  their  king  Agag,  with  all 
their  riches.  These  he  brought  to  Qilgal,  where  Samuel  met  him,  and 
where  Agag  was  slain.  [Samubl.]  After  the  consecration  of  David 
the  history  of  that  king  comprises  all  the  important  events  of  SauFa 
reign  [David]  until  hia  death,  which  happened  in  a  battle  with  the 
Philistines,  where  himself  and  three  of  his  sons,  Jonathan,  Abinadab, 
and  Melchishua  were  slain  in  B.a  1056. 

SAUMASE,  CLAUDE.    [Salmasidb.] 

SAUNDERSON,  DR.  NICHOLAS,  an  English  scholar,  particularly 
diatinguished  by  the  extent  of  his  acquirementa  in  cUsaical  learning 
and  mathematics,  under  the  disadvantageoua  circumetance  of  having 
become  blind  from  the  small-pox  at  the  age  of  twdve  montha. 

He  waa  bom  in  1682,  at  Thurleston  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  father 
held  an  appointment  in  the  Excise ;  and  at  an  early  age  he  attended 
the  free-school  at  Penniston,  where  he  waa  taught  the  rudiments  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  It  ia  not  stated  by  what  meana  the 
youth  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  forma  of  letters  or  numbers ;  and 
probably  the  first  instruction  which  he  received  in  literature  and 
Bcience  was  conveyed  to  his  mind  by  oral  information  only. 

The  elder  Saunderson  appears  to  have  very  aoon  observed  the  predi- 
lection of  his  son  for  mathematical  subjects,  and  though  burdened 
with  the  duties  of  his  appointment  and  the  carea  attending  a  numeroua 
family,  he  laboured  diligently  to  make  him  acquainted  with  all  the 
science  which  it  waa  in  his  power  to  communicate.  This  consisted 
merely  of  the  first  elements  of  numbers ;  and  low  aa  these  may  be  in 
the  scsle  of  knowledge,  it  will  be  readily  conceived  that  the  anxious 
parent  must  have  had  an  arduoua  task  to  pNerform  in  enabling  »  pupil 
bereaved  of  sight  to  understand  tiie  combinations  which  enter  even 
into  the  rules  of  common  arithmetia  The  benevolence  of  Mr.  Richard 
Weat  of  Underbank  and  Dr.  Kettleton  came  however  in  furtherance 
of  the  father's  efforts ;  and  these  gentlemen  perceiving  the  remarkable 
talent  of  the  youth,  then  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  aealoualy  exerted 
themadves  to  communicate  to  him  instruction  in  algebrft  and  geometry. 
By  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  young  Saunderson  waa  also  enabled  to 
spend  some  time  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  at  an  academy  near 
Sheffield.  From  this  time  hia  progress  became  rapid.  By  the  help  of 
a  retentive  memory  he  sueceedsd  in  resolving  the  queetiona  uaually 
given  aa  exercises  in  elementary  works,  and  by  the  power  of  his  genius 
he  discovered  methods  of  investigating  propositions  of  considerable 
intricacy.  Hia  application  to  mathematics  did  not  however  prevent 
him  from  continuing  to  cultivate  the  atndy  of  clasaical  literature ;  and 
it  is  stated  that,  beaidea  making  himself  familiar  with  Cicero,  Virgil, 
and  Horace,  he  became  enabled  to  understand  the  works  of  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  and  Diophantus,  when  read  to  him  in  the  original  Greek. 

Mr.  Saunderaon  having  decided  on  making  an  effort  to  eetabliah 
himself  at  Cambridge  aa  a  teacher,  went  to  that  university  in  1707. 
He  resided  in  Christ's  College,  and  immediately  commenced  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  Universal  Arithmetic,  the  Optics,  and  the  Principia 
of  Newton.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Whiston,  the  Lucasian  professor  of 
mathematics,  waa  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  lectutea  on  the  aame 
subjects;  and  it  is  honourable  to  the  benevolence  of  this  gentleman, 
that  he  readily  consented,  at  the  request  of  the  friends  of  the  blind 
youth,  that  the  latter  should  labour  in  the  same  field.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  Saunderson  taught,  and  his  great  talents^ 
procured  for  him  many  pupila,  and  were  the  meana  of  bringing  him 
into  a  correspondenoe  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  to  an  intimacy 
with  the  other  great  mathematicians  of  that  time.  When  Wiiiston 
waa  removed  from  his  chair,  in  1711,  Queen  Anne,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Sur  Ifaac,  waa  induced  to  confer  on  Mr.  Saunderson 
the  degree  of  M.  A.,  in  order  that  he  might  become  qualified  to  hold 
the  place  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  hia  friend. 
Saunderaon,  on  being  appointed,  pronounced  an  inaugural  discourse 
in  Latin,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himaelf  wholly  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties.  In  1728  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dickens,  rector  of  Coxworth ;  and  in  1728,  when  the  king,  George  II., 
visited  the  university,  he  waa,  by  the  royal  authority,  made  Doctor 
in  Laws. 

Dr.  Saunderaon  contmued  to  enjoy  good  health  tUl  near  the  end  of 
his  life.    He  died  on  the  19th  of  April  1789. 

This  extraordinary  man  composed^  in  writing,  for  the  use  of  hia 
pupils,  several  lectures  on  different  subjects  in  natural  philoaophy,  but 
they  were  never  prepared,  nor  perhaps  intended  for  publication.  A 
valuable  treatise  which  he  had  composed  on  the  elements  of  algebra, 
appeared  at  Cambridge  in  two  vols.  4to,  in  1740;  and  another  on 
fluxions  in  Svo,  including  a  commentaiy  on  some  parts  of  Newton'a 
'  Principia,'  came  out  in  the  year  1756. 

In  order  to  perform  arithmetical  computations,  Saunderson  uaed  & 
aquare  board  divided  by  linea  at  one-tenth  of  an  inch  aaunder,  and 
parallel  to  the  aides,  into  many  small  B<|uare8,  each  of  which  wa« 
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pieree^  with  ske  boles  in  three  pnrallel  rows.  Small  pins  were  placed 
by  the  band  in  these  boles,  and  the  value  of  a  digit  was  indicated  by 
the  particular  hole,  in  each  square,  in  which  the  pin  was  placed.  A 
pin  with  a  large  head  placed  in  the  centre  hole  denoted  aero,  and  one 
with  a  small  head  in  the  same  hole  indicated  unity.  A  large-headed 
pin  in  the  centre,  with  a  small-beaded  pin  in  tbe  first  hole  of  the  first 
row,  expressed  the  number  2;  a  large-headed  pin  in  the  centre^  with  a 
small-headed  pin  m  tbe  second  hole  of  tbe  first  row,  expressed  the 
number  S ;  and  so  on.  The  process  is  described  in  tbe  first  volume 
of  the  *  Elements  of  Algebra,'  and  it  is  evident  that  by  snch  means 
any  number  may  be  easily  expressed,  and  any  arithmetical  operation 
performed.  He  used  the  same  machine  for  representing  geometrical 
diagrams :  the  pins  being  placed  at  the  angles  of  the  figure,  and 
eonnected  by  threads  wbich  indicated  the  lines. 

His  ideas  of  the  forms  which  plane  or  solid  figures  would  assume 
when  viewed  by  an  eye  placed  in  a  given  position,  were  remarkably 
correct  and  distinct ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Reid  ('  Inquiry  into 
the  Human  Mind,*  eh.  6^,  that  he  understood  the  rules  of  perspective 
and  the  projections  of  the  sphere.  But  the  mental  process  by  which 
he  acquired  this  kind  of  information  was  probably  peculiar  to  himself; 
for  Dr.  Reid  states  that  onoe  in  conversation,  Saunderson  acknowledged 
tb»t  he  had  found  great  difficulty  in  understandiog  Dr.  Halley*s  demon- 
stration, that  the  angle  made  by  two  circles  of  the  sphere  wss  equal  to 
the  angle  made  by  tileir  projections  on  a  plane,  adding  that  when  be 
considered  tbe  proposition  in  his  own  way  he  became  aware  of  its 
truth. 

Dr.  Saunderson  possessed  in  a  high  degree  tbe  senses  of  feeling  and 
hearing.  It  is  said  that  he  could  disUnguish  true  from  counterfeit 
Roman  medals  by  tbe  difierent  degrees  of  their  smoothness;  and  on 
one  oocasion,  when  some  students  were  taking  tbe  aun's  altitude  in  the 
garden  of  Christ'a  College,  be  could  tell,  by  some  efiect  of  the  air 
upon  his  person,  when  very  light  donds  were  passing  oyer  the  diao  of 
the  luminary.  When  he  entered  a  room  he  could  judge  of  its  magni- 
tude and  of  his  distance  from  the  walls  by  tbe  sound  of  his  footsteps. 
In  his  youth  he  had  learned  to  play  on  the  flute,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
Buceeeded  so  well  as  to  give  room  to  suppose  that  if  he  had  applied 
himself  to  music  he  might  have  excelled  m  it  to  as  great  a  degree  as 
in  mathematics. 

Saunderson  is  desoribed  as  having  been  extremely  passionate.  He 
was  imbued  with  »  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  truth,  but  he 
too  often  expressed  his  sentiments  with  a  freedom  which  caused  him 
to  have  man^  enemies.  It  may  be  said  that  he  was  better  qualified  to 
inspire  adnuration  than  to  make  or  preserve  friends.  He  is  accused 
moreover  of  having  been  decidedly  a  sceptic  in  matters  concerning 
religion. 

SAURIN,  JAMES,  an  emment  French  Protestant  divine,  was  bom 
at  Nismes,  January  6, 1677.  He  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  of  tho  same 
persuasion,  who  quitted  France  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  retired  apparently  to  Gfeneva.  At  least  it  is  known  that 
James  Saurin  finished  bis  education  there,  after  having  borne  arms 
for  a  short  time  in  the  English  service.  In  1701  we  find  him  pastor 
of  the  Walloon  church  in  London,  whence,  after  four  years,  he  repaired 
to  Holland,  and  establishing  himself  at  tbe  Hague,  remained  there  in 
the  exercise  of  the  ministry  until  his  death,  December  80, 1780.  That 
erent  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  mortificaiion  at  the  disputes 
and  eoelesisstioEd  censures  in  which  he  was  involved  by  his  'Disser- 
tation Bur  le  Mensonge  Offideux,'  on  falsehoods  which  are  expedient^ 
a  delicate  subject  to  handle. 

As  a  preacher  he  is  ranked  at  the  head  of  tbe  French  Protestants. 
**  Depth  of  thought,  force  of  argument,  skilful  connection  of  parts, 
strength  of  drawing,  bursts  of  pathos,  original  turns,  points  which 
strike  the  imagination  and  move  the  heart,  majestic  and  imposing 
simplicity  like  that  of  the  Scriptures,  are  the  characteristics  of  his 
•loquenoe."    Such  is  tbe  criticism  of  a  French  biographer. 

He  published  fiye  Yolumes  of  sermons,  to  which  seven  volumes  were 
added  after  his  death:  the  first  portion  is  reputed  the  best.  His  other 
chief  works  are^  *  On  the  State  of  Christisnity  in  France,'  and  '  Dis- 
eonrsee,  Ustorical,  theological,  and  moral,  on  the  prindpal  events  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,'  2  vols.  foL  (known  as  Saurin'a  Bible), 
to  whidi  four  volumes  by  other  hands  were  added  after  his  death.  In 
these  is  contained  the  *  Dissertation  on  Falsehood*  above  noticed.  Six 
volumes  of  his  sermons  bays  been  translated  into  English. 

SAURIN,  JOSEPH,  a  French  mathematician  and  natural  philo- 
sopher, was  bom  in  1659,  in  the  South  of  France,  at  Courtaison  ui  the 
prindpality  of  Orange,  (now  tbe  department  of  Vauduse)  where  his 
father  was  the  minister  of  a  Protestant  congregation.  The  young 
man  was  educated  in  tbe  principles  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
before  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  was  called  to  the  ministry 
at  Euro  in  Dauphin^.  Possessing  an  ardent  temperament  and  a  bold 
eloquenoe,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher;  but,  in  one  of 
his  sermons,  happening  to  censure  too  freely  tho  measures  taken  by 
goTwnmmxi  for  diminiahing  the  privileges  of  the  Protestants,  be  was 
obliged  to  retire  into  the  canton  of  Bern,  where  he  obtained  the  curacy 
of  ^rohier  in  tbe  baUliage  of  Tverdun.  Certain  drcumstances,  which 
had  been  differently  related  by  his  friends  and  enemies,  obliged  him 
sooQ  afterwards  to  take  refuge  in  France,  where,  in  1690,  he  abjured 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cdvinists.  His  own  account  is,  that  having 
refused  to  sign  the  'Consensus'  of  Qeneva,  oondemniog  the  doctoines 


of  tbe  French  Protestant  theologians  respecting  original  sin  and  the 
vowel  points  of  the  Hebrew  text,  be  was  vehemently  censured  by  a 
party  in  tbe  Church.  He  adds  that  the  harsh  treatment  to  which  he 
was  subjected  on  this  account  led  him  to  suspect  the  sinoerity  of  his 
adversaries'  sentiments  in  religion ;  and  that  an  attentive  study  of  tbe 
works  of  the  celebrated  Bosauet  convinced  him  of  the  errors  of  Pro- 
testantism. On  the  other  bsnd  it  is  stated  that  Sauiin,  having  been 
guilty  of  theft,  withdrew  to  France  in  order  to  avoid  the  prosecution 
with  which  he  was  threatened:  this  accusation,  trae  or  false,  is 
founded  on  a  confeedon  which  be  is  said  to  have  made  in  a  letter 
dated  1689,  and  printed  in  the  'Meroure  Suisse,'  and  upon  some 
documents  relating  to  the  criminal  process  instituted  on  tbe  occadon, 
wbich  are  stated  to  have  been  preserved  in  tbe  Chancery  of  Bern. 

After  bis  recantation,  having,  through  the  interest  of  Bossust 
obtained  a  pension  from  the  king  (Louis  XIV.),  Saurin  devoted  him- 
self to  tiie  study  of  tbe  mathematical  sdences;  and  between  1702 
and  1708  he  wrote  several  papers  which  were  pubMsbed  in  the  'Journal 
dos  Savans.'  At  tbe  same  time  he  was  engaged  in  a  oontroversy  with 
Huyghens  on  the  subject  of  the  vortices  of  Descartes  and  with  RoUe 
concerning  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Academic  des  Sdences  in  1707,  and  between  1709  and  1727  he  enriched 
its  'M^moires'  with  numerous  mathematical  and  philosophical  papers, 
among  which  are  some  containing  profound  investigations  relating  to 
the  curves  of  swiftest  descent,  and  dissertations,  conformably  to  the 
(Tartedan  hypotheais,  on  the  force  of  gravity. 

Saurin's  scientific  pursuits  were  interrupted  for  a  time  by  the  im- 
prisonment wbich  he  suffered  in  consequence  of  an  accusation  brought 
against  him  by  J.  Baptists  Rousseau,  that  be  was  the  author  of  certahi 
profane  and  defamatory  verses,  with  the  oomposition  of  which  Rous- 
seau himself  had  been  charged.  As  tbe  accusation  could  not  be  substan- 
tiated, the  judgment  of  the  court  was  given  sgainst  the  accuser,  who, 
in  consequence,  was  baniahed  from  France^  while  the  accused  was 
liberated.    [RouasEAU,  J.  R] 

Saurin  died  December  29,  1787,  of  a  letbargio  fever.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  but  it  is  said  that  he  was  capaUe 
of  using  sny  means  for  obtaining  the  ends  whidi  he  had  in  view ;  and 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  cause  of  his  departnro  from  Switieriand, 
and  the  abjuration  of  his  first  religious  opinions,  have  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained. 

Saurin,  Euas,  brother  of  Joseph,  was  a  divine  of  some  note  among 
Frenob  Protestants ;  he  was  no  relation  apparentty  to  Jamea  Saurin, 
but  like  him  he  settied  in  Holland :  he  was  bom  in  1689,  and  died 
in  1708. 

SAUSMAREZ,  JAMES,  LORD  DB,  was  bom  at  Si  Peter  Port, 
in  the  ialand  of  Guernsey,  on  the  11th  of  March  1767.  Hia  family 
name,  De  Sausmarez,  bears  evidence  of  Norman  extraction,  and 
mention  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  records  of  the  Channel 
Islands.  From  early  youth  he  manifested  a  strong  Induiation  for  the 
naval  service,  in  which  several  members  of  his  family  had  distinguiabed 
themsdves.  When  thirteen  years  of  age  he  entered  as  a  midafaipman 
on  board  the  Montreal,  and  afterwards  served  in  the  Winohelsea  and 
Levant  frigates,  under  the  respective  commands  of  Adnurals  Qoodall 
and  Thompson.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1776,  he  joined  the 
Bristol,  of  50  guns,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  vras 
present  at  tbe  attack  on  Chariestown,  in  America :  the  courage  he  dis- 
played on  that  occadon  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  Fh>m  that  period  to  1779  he  was  actively  employed  in 
America,  and  was  enabled  to  render  condderable  aervioe  to  the  expe- 
dition under  Lord  Comwallis.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  second- 
lieutenant  to  tbe  Fortitude,  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and  he  was  in 
the  engagement  which  took  place  with  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Admiral 
Zoutman,  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  on  the  5th  of  August  1781.  His 
behaviour  in  this  action,  in  which  he  waa  wounded,  caused  him  to  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  appointed  to  Uie  Tisiphone 
fire-ship. 

In  the  month  of  December  following  Captain  Sausmares  was 
ordered  to  place  himself  under  tbe  command  of  Admiral  Kempen- 
feldt,  who,  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  was  comndsdoned  to  intercept 
the  French  fleet,  commended  by  the  Comte  de  Quicheo,  and  whidi 
was  destined  to  ssdst  the  Comte  de  Grasse  in  the  capture  of  Jamaica. 
To  inform  Shr  Samud  Hood,  the  English  Adnural  in  the  West  Indies, 
of  the  sailing  of  this  fleet,  became  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  Captain  Sausmares  was  sdected  for  this  service.  While  at 
Jamaica  he  was  enabled,  through  an  exohange,  to  obtdn  post-rank  and 
the  command  of  the  Russdl,  a  ship  of  the  line.  In  this  ship  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  memorable  battle  of  the  12th  of 
April  1782.  [Hood,  Samuel,  YisoonNT;  Rodwet,  Admiral.]  On 
the  29th  of  July  following,  he  returned  in  the  Ruasdl  to  England, 
and  from  thence  to  hia  native  island,  where  he  eiyoyed  in  the  society 
of  his  friends  the  peace  which  was  soon  after  proolaimed.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution  (January  1798), 
Captain  Sausmares  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Crescent,  of 
86  guna  In  this  frigate  he  captured  off  Clierbourg,  after  a  warm 
action  of  nearly  tvro  hours  and  a  hdf,  the  French  frigate  La  Reunion, 
of  86  guns,  but  of  larger  aize  and  with  a  much  more  numerous  crew. 
Though  the  French  luul  120  men  killed  end  wounded,  the  Crescent 
bad  only  one  man  wounded,  and  that  by  the  recoil  of  a  gun.  The 
sacceas  of  this  action  procured  for  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
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he  WM  prMentdd  by  the  merehante  of  London  with  a  Talaable  piece 
of  plate.  In  the  month  of  November  following,  Sir  James  Saiumares 
was  pleoed  under  the  orders  of  Admirtl  Maobride,  who  gave  him  the 
oommand  of  a  squadron  consisiiDg  of  the  CreBceDt  and  Druid  frigates, 
a  brig,  and  a  cutter,  destined  to  assist  the  attempts  made  by  the 
French  royalists  to  join  the  rising  of  the  Yend^ans.  On  the  5th  of 
June  1794,  an  opportunity  was  presented  him  of  displayiog  his  skill 
and  intrepidity  :  while  proceeding  from  Plymouth  to  Quemsey  with 
the  Crescent,  Druid,  and  Eurydice  frigates,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
French  squadron  of  more  thui  doable  his  force.  A  running  fight 
ensued,  the  brunt  of  which  was  borne  by  the  Crescent  and  the  Druid, 
to  coTcr  the  escape  of  the  Eurydice,  which,  on  account  of  its  inferior 
sailing,  ran  considerable  risk  of  being  captured.  This  object  being 
effected,  he  closed  in  With  the  enemy  in  the  Crescent,  and  thus 
enabled  the  Druid  also  to  take  refuge  into  tho  roads  of  Ouemsey.  He 
effected  the  escape  of  the  Crescent  by  his  cool  intrepidity  and  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  difficult  coast  in  which  he  was  engaged.  As 
soon  as  the  other  ships  were  secure,  he  bore  up  as  if  to  run  the 
Crescent  on  the  rocks  to  avoid  being  taken,  ordering  the  pilot,  a 
native  of  Guernsey,  to  steer  through  a  narrow  passage  between  the 
rooks,  which  had  never  before  been  attempted  by  a  ship  of  her  size ; 
he  thus  reached  in  safety  an  snchorage  where  he  was  able  to  defy 
every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  take  his  vesseL 

In  Maroh  1795,  Sir  James  was  appointed  to  the  Orion,  74,  and 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Lord  Bridport,  in  which  ship  he  opened 
the  memorable  battle  which  took  place  on  the  28rd  of  June.  In  1797 
the  Orion  was  attached  to  the  squadron  sent  to  reinforce  the  fleet  of 
Sir  John  Jervis  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
glorious  engagement  with  the  Spanish  fleet.  [Jbrvis,  John.]  He 
was  after  this  battle  employed  till  the  end  of  April  1798,  in  the 
blockade  of  Cadiz,  and  then  selected  by  Lord  St  Vincent  to  join  the 
squadron  under  Sir  Horatio  Nehon  destined  to  watch  the  operations 
of  the  French  armament  at  Toulon.  At  the  important  victory  of  the 
Nile,  Sir  James,  as  senior  captain,  was  the  second  in  command,  and 
his  ship  was  the  third  which  entered  into  action ;  the  coursge  which 
he  displayed  on  this  occasion  was  enhanced  by  his  humane  endeavours 
to  save  the  romnants  of  the  unfortunate  crew  of  the  Orient.  [Nblbon, 
Horatio.]  A  wound  which  he  received  during  the  action  was  so  severo 
as  to  provent  his  leaving  the  Orion,  after  the  victory,  to  present  his  con- 
gratulations to  Lord  Nelson.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  on 
the  14th  of  February  1799,  Sir  James  Sausmarez  was  promoted  to  one 
of  the  vacant  colonelcies  of  marinen,  and  to  the  command  of  the  Csesar, 
of  84  guns,  in  which  he  sailed  with  a  detachment  of  the  Channel  fleet, 
under  Sir  Alan  Gardner,  to  bring  home  from  Lisbon  the  ships  cap- 
tured at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  During  the  wmters  of  1799  and  1800 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  oommand  of  the  squadron  which  was 
commissioned  to  watch  the  Erenoh  fleet  in  Brest  The  difficulties  to 
be  enoounterod  in  this  arduoos  service^  particularly  during  the  winter 
season,  were  very  great;  and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  the  careful 
vigilance  of  this  commander  to  remark,  that,  during  the  whole  time 
he  remained  on  that  station,  not  a  single  vessel  sailed  from  or  entered 
the  port  of  Brest 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1801  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  the  month  of  June  following  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadis.  On  this  occasion  he  was  oreated  a  baronet 
On  his  arrival  at  Cadiz  information  was  given  him  that  three  Fronch 
lineHif-battle  ships  and  a  frigate  wen  in  the  bay  of  Algesiras,  and  he 
immediately  determined  upon  attacking  them.  The  poaition  of  the 
Fhrenoh  was  one  of  great  strength,  defended  by  the  batteries  in  the  bay 
and  fourteen  large  gun-boats.  The  action  commenced  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th  of  July,  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  Hannibal, 
74,  which  accidentally  grounded;  and,  after  a  long  and  sanguinary 
engagement^  Sir  Jamea  found  himself  compelled  to  repair  to  Gibraltar. 
The  fiuluro  of  his  flrst  attempt  on  the  French  fleet  did  not  discourage 
him.  Expecting  that  the  enemy's  squadron  at  Cadiz  would  make  use 
of  the  first  opportunity  wliioh  the  weather  might  affisrd  of  rescuing  the 
Fronch  ships  at  Algesiras,  be  hastened  to  put  his  vessels  in  a  state  of 
ropair.  This  object  was  effected  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 
On  the  10th  of  July  a  French  and  Spaniah  fleet,  consisting,  with  the 
captured  Hannibal,  of  ten  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  was  seen 
steering  for  Algesiras.  With  a  squadron  of  not  more  than  half  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  the  admiral  determineid  to  attack  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  their  return  to  Cadiz,  and  on  the  12th  sailed  out 
to  mMt  them.  The  enemy  formed  their  line-of-batUe  off  Cabrita. 
Shortly  after  the  oommenoement  of  the  engagement  two  of  the  enemy'B 
ships  w«ro  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  a1x>ut  midnight  blew  up  with 
a  tremendous  explosion.  An  accident  which  occurrod  at  daylight  to 
the  Venerable,  Captain  Brenton,  the  disabled  state  of  the  English  ships^ 
and  the  sudden  failing  of  the  wind,  provented  the  admiral  from  attaining 
his  object,  which  was  to  prevent  the  Fnnch  and  Spaniards  re-entering 
Cadis ;  they  did  so  however  with  the  loss  of  three  sail  of  the  line^  and 
upwards  of  8000  men,  blown  up,  killed  in  action,  and  taken  prisoners. 
An  important  result  of  this  victory  was  the  preservation  of  a  laige 
fleet  of  British  merdiantmen,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  F^nch  to 
seise.  An  unfounded  imputation  has  been  attempted  to  be  cast  on 
the  naval  character  of  Sir  James  Sausmarez  by  a  well-known  modem 
Frsnoh  historian,  who  has  asserted  that,  contrary  to  the  mles  of  war,  I 


red'hot  shot  was  used  by  him  in  that  engagement,  tod  that  it  was 
owing  to  these  means  that  the  burning  of  the  Spanish  ships  occurred. 
This  assertion  has  been  indignantly  refuted  by  the  concnnrent  testimony 
of  several  who  wero  present  at  the  action.  The  admiral  was  rowsrded 
by  receiving  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  On  the  meeting  of  parliament  a 
motion  mide  by  the  Eari  St  Vincent,  and  seconded  by  Lord  Nelson, 
was  carried,  in  which  Sir  James  roceived  the  thanks  of  the  house  for 
his  gallant  conduct  in  his  late  actions  with  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain.  Lord  Nelson  remarked  that  '*  a  greater  action  was 
never  fought"  The  thanks  and  freedom  of  the  dty  of  London  wera 
also  voted  to  him,  with  a  valuable  sword. 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens  Sir  James  Sausmarez  rotumed  to  England, 
and  in  1803  a  pension  of  1200^  a  year  was  conferred  upon  him.  On 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  he  was  appointed  to  the  naval  command  of 
Quemeey,  which  he  held  till  1806,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  seeond  in  command  of  the  Channel  fleet  under  Earl  St.  Vinoent 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Russia^  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  important  oommand  of  the  Baltic  float  He  thero  displayed  con* 
siderable  diplomatic  talent,  and  by  his  firm  but  condliatory  condoet 
he  was  powerfully  instrumental  in  detaohing  Russia  from  her  allianoe 
with  France.  The  judicious  policy  he  pursued  towards  the  Northern 
States  has  been  clearly  detailed  by  his  biographer.  Sir  John  Ross,  in 
the  work  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  article.  As  an  expression  of 
gratitude  for  the  services  rendered  by  Sir  James  to  the  court  of 
Sweden,  the  Qrand  Cross  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Sword  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  king,  Charles  XIII.  H is  influence  with  the  king 
of  Sweden  was  also  the  chief  means  by  which  the  neutrality  of  Sweden 
was  preserved  on  the  accession  of  Marshal  Bemadotte  as  orownprinoew 
[Charlbs  XIV.  of  Sweden.] 

The  changes  which  took  place  in  the  aspect  of  affidrs  on  the  Con- 
tinent having  rendered  the  presence  of  a  British  fleet  in  the  Baltic  no 
longer  necessary,  Sir  James  was  recalled,  and  his  recal  was  accompanied 
by  a  letter  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  in  which 
they  expreosed  **  their  marked  approbation  for  the  zeal,  judgment^  and 
abiUty  evinced  by  him  during  his  late  command." 

At  the  peace  of  1814  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  full  admiral ;  on 
the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  England  he  received  their  personal 
thanks  for  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  their  cause,  and, 
having  accompanied  them  to  Oxford,  he  obtained  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  resr-admiral,  and 
in  1821  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain.  In  1824  he  was  preferred  to 
the  command  of  port-admiral  of  Plymouth,  which  he  held  till  1827« 
and  with  it  may  be  said  to  have  closed  his  professional  career.  At  the 
coronation  of  William  IV.  in  1881  he  was  raised  to  the  peersge  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  the  title  of  Baron  de  Sausmarez,  of  Sausmares, 
in  the  island  of  Guernsey.  He  was  shortly  ttffcerwards  made  general 
of  marines,  and  in  1834  an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity  House.  In  the 
same  year  be  was  presented  by  the  king  of  Sweden  with  a  fuU-leogth 
portrait  of  himself,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  which  showed  that  time 
bed  not  effaced  from  the  mind  of  the  king  the  services  rendered  by 
Lord  de  Sausmarez  to  Sweden.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  for  the 
most  part  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  quiet  and  repose  on  his  oountry 
estate  in  Guernsey.  His  religious  leal,  charity,  and  bSMb  demeanour 
had  endeared  him  to  his  countiymen ;  and  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  9th  of  October  1836,  was  lamented  as  a  public  Ices.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  title  by  his  eldest  son,  James,  «on  whose  death,  April 
9, 1863,  the  title  became  extinct 

{Memoira  and  Corretpondence  of  Admiral  Lord  de  Samtmortx^  by  Sir 
John  Ross,  2  vola  8vo,  London,  1838 ;  Biographical  Shetdi  of  Lord  de 
Saumare^  appended  to  Duncan's  Huiorif  of  Cfuenue^p  London,  1841 ; 
James,  Naval  Hitiory,  London,  1822.) 

SAUSSURB,  HORACE-BENEDICT  DE.  was  bom  at  Geneva,  Feb- 
ruary 17, 1740.  His  father  Nicolas  de  Saussure  was  also  a  native  of 
Geneva,  and  is  known  as  the  author  of  aome  essays  chiefly  on  agri- 
cultural subjects  Toung  de  Saussure  was  educated  with  great  care, 
partly  at  the  College  of  Geneva,  and  partly  under  the  superintendence 
of  his  father  and  ms  maternal  uncle  Charlea  Bonnet  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  waa  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  college, 
in  which  situation  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  public  teacher  for 
twenty-five  years^  intsirapted  only  by  his  travels  in  search  of  physical 
and  especially  geological  knowledge.  The  eventa  of  his  life  are  con- 
sequently few,  and  the  substance  of  them  may  be  best  given  in  his 
own  wolds  :-^ 

**l  had  a  decided  passion  for  mountains  firom  my  infancy.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  I  had  already  been  several  times  over  the  mountains 
nearest  to  Geneva;  but  these  wero  of  comparatively  little  elevation, 
and  by  no  means  satisfied  my  curiosity.  I  felt  an  intense  desire  to 
view  more  closely  the  High  Alps,  which,  as  seen  from  the  summits  of 
these  lower  mountains,  appear  so  majestia  At  length,  in  1760^  alone 
and  on  foot^  I  visited  the  glacier  of  Chamouni,  then  little  frequented, 
and  the  ascent  of  which  was  regarded  not  only  as  difficult  but  danger- 
ouBL  I  went  there  sgain  the  following  year;  and  from  that  time  I 
have  not  allowed  a  single  year  to  elapse  without  making  considerable 
ezcurvions,  and  even  long  journeys,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
mountains.  In  the  course  of  that  period  I  have  traveieed  the  entire 
chain  of  the  Alps  fourteen  times  by  eight  different  routes^  I  have 
made  sixteen  other  excursions  to  the  central  parts  of  the  mountain 
masB.    I  have  gone  over  the  Jara,  the  Voages,  the  nonntalns  of 
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Bwitserlaad  and  of  part  of  Germany,  those  of  England,  of  Italy,  and 
of  Sioily  wid  the  adjacent  islands.  I  haYO  visited  the  ancient  vol- 
canoes of  Anvergne,  a  part  of  the  Yivarais,  several  of  the  moontains 
of  Forei,  of  Dauphin^,  and  of  Burgundy.  All  these  journeys  I  have 
made  with  the  mineralogist's  hammer  in  my  hand,  with  no  other  aim 
than  the  study  of  natund  phenomena,  dambering  up  to  every  acces- 
■ible  anmmit  that  promised  anything  of  interest^  and  always  retoming 
with  speolmenB  of  tiie  minerals  and  moimtains,  especially  saoh  as 
afforded  oonfirmations  or  contradiotions  of  any  theory,  in  order  that  I 
might  examine  and  study  them  at  my  leisure.  I  also  imposed  upon 
myself  the  severe  iaiak  of  always  marking  notes  upon  the  spot,  and, 
whenever  it  was  practicable,  of  writing  out  my  observations  in  ftill 
within  the  twenty-four  honra" 

This  sketch  of  Saussure's  travels  and  labours  extends  from  1758  till 
1779.  In  addition  it  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned,  that  in 
1787  he  aseeoded  to  the  top  of  Hont  Blanc,  and  remained  there  three 
hours  and  a  half  making  observations;  in  1788,  accompanied  by  his 
eldest  son,  he  encamped  for  seventeen  days  on  the  summit  of  the  Col 
du  G^aat,  at  an  elevation  of  11,170  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
meteorological  phenomena ;  and  in  1789  he  reached  the  summit  of 
Hont  Boea  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  which  was  the  last  ascent  of  import- 
ance which  he  performed^ 

Sausanre  resigned  his  professorship  in  1786.  He  was  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  oouneU  of  Two  Hundred  of  Geneva ;  and  when  that 
lepubUo  vrss  united  to  BVanee  in  1798,  he  vroa  for  some  time  a  member 
of  the  National  Assembly.  The  IVench  Revolution  however  deprived 
him  of  fldmott  all  his  property,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  public 
Idndfl.  An  organic  disease  had  begun  to  develope  itself  when  he  was 
about  fifty  (probably  in  consequence  of  his  exertions  and  privations 
among  the  Alps),  which,  combined  with  the  loss  of  bis  property,  and 
the  anxiety  and  distress  wUch  he  suffered  from  the  convulsions  of  his 
country,  carried  him  off  at  the  sge  of  fifty-nine.  He  died  on  the  28rd 
of  January  1799. 

Saussure  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  many  of  the  distinguished 
literary  men  of  his  time :  he  was  a  member  of  the  Academic  des 
Sciences  of  Paris,  and  of  several  other  of  the  scientific  societies  of 
Europe ;  and  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Society  for  the  Advaneement 
of  the  Arts  at  Geneva,  which  is  still  in  a  flourishing  state. 

The  labours  of  Saussure  in  geology  are  of  a  character  to  secure  for 
his  name  a  just  and  enduring  reputation.  Physical  geology,  the 
xeeearoh  after  the  causes  of  geological  phenomena,  found  in  him  a  dili- 
gent and  discriminating  observer  unbiassed  by  the  many  speculations 
of  his  day,  but  looking  forward,  through  the  results  of  diligent  inquiry 
into  facts,  to  an  improved  condition  of  theory.  Less  speculative  than 
De  Lue,  more  philosophical  than  Werner,  more  original  than  either, 
he  has  had  few  disciples ;  but  modem  geologists  have  largely  imbibed 
the  adventurous  spirit  which  carried  him  round  all  the  precipices  and 
through  all  the  defiles  of  the  Alps,  and  may  yet  copy  with  advantage 
the  ealm  uid  eorreet  induction  which  he  applied  to  the  complicated 
disorder  of  the  strata  in  these  mountains. 

Beeidee  geology  and  mineralogy,  the  sdenoes  to  whidh  he  had 
eepeoially  devoted  himself,  Saussure  had  directed  his  attention  to 
botany,  chemistry,  electricity,  and  meteorology.  He  was  also  the 
inventor  of  sevend  ingenious  and  useAil  philosophical  instruments— a 
thennometer  for  measuring  the  temperature  of  water  at  all  depths ;  an 
hygrometer  to  indicate  tiie  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour ;  an  electrome- 
ter to  asoertain  the  electricsl  state  of  the  atmosphere;  and  others. 

Saussore's  first  publication  was  a  'Dissertatio  Physica  de  Igne,' 
Geneva,  1759 ;  his  next  was  '  Observations  sur  r£corce  des  Feuilles 
et  dee  Pdtales,'  Geneva,  1762,  which  was  a  kind  of  supplement  to  his 
unde  Bonnet's  work,  'Sur  TUsage  des  Feuilles;'  and  he  wrote  some 
excellent  'Bssais  sur  I'Hygrom^trie,'  4to,  1768,  in  which  he  made 
known  the  important  discovery  that  the  air  expands  and  becomes 
specifically  lighter  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of 
moisture  in  it.  But  his  great  work  is  his  '  Voyages  dans  les  Alpes,'  of 
which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1779,  the  second  in  1786,  and 
the  last  two  in  1796.  The  titie  of  this  work  conveys  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  its  contents,  which  indeed  embrace  the  whole  of  those  geo- 
logical travels  which  have  been  before  alluded  to.  His  other  works 
sonslst  chiefly  of  diraertations  on  physical  subjects,  in  the  'Journal  de 
Physique,'  the  '  Journal  de  Geneve,'  and  other  scientific  publications. 

SAUYAGES,  FRANgOIS-BOISSIBR  DE,  was  born  at  Alais  in 
Lower  Languedoc,  in  1706.  Having  received  a  moderately  good  edu- 
cation, he  in  1722  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at  Montpellier, 
and  he  took  his  Doctor's  degree  in  1726.  In  1780  he  went  to  Paring 
and  soon  after  seems  first  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  forming  a 
elassifieation  of  diseases  like  those  usuolly  adopted  for  the  objects  of 
natural  hktory.  He  published  a  sketch  of  his  system  in  a  small  volume 
in  1781,  and  by  this,  and  some  papers  which  he  wrote  at  the  same 
time,  gained  so  much  reputation,  that  in  1784  he  was  appointed  a 
professor  at  Montpellier.  The  doctrines  which  he  taught  there  were 
chiefly  those  of  Stahl,  and  he  contributed  greatly  towards  the  removal 
of  the  mechanical  theories  of  medicine  that  had  before  been  prevalent 
In  1740  he  was  elected  professor  of  botany,  and  subsequentlv  pursued 
that  science  with  as  much  energy  as  that  of  medicine,  m  1768  he 
published  his  most  important  won,  the  'Medical  Nosology,'  in  accu- 
mulating materials  for  which  he  had  steadily  laboured  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years.    He  died  February  19, 1767. 


Of  sU  the  worics  of  Sauvages,  and  they  were  very  numerous,  the 
'Nosology'  is  the  only  one  now  often  referred  ta  The  system  adopted 
in  it  has  indeed  shared  the  late  of  all  other  nosologies,  but  it  still 
presents  a  good  and  complete  account  of  all  that  was  known  of  practical 
medicine  at  the  time  of  ito  publication.  His  other  writings  wece  short 
monographs  and  essays,  which  were  chiefly  printed  in  the  scientific 
Transactions  of  the  day :  the  best  among  them  are  thoee  on  hydro- 
phobia,  the  remedial  vidue  of  electricity  in  paralysis,  and  the  'Methodus 
Foliorum,'  an  essay  towards  the  meana  of  determining  plants  by  the 
characters  of  their  leaves. 

SAUVEUR,  JOSEPH,  a  French  mathematician,  distinguished  by 
the  improvements  which  he  made  in  the  branch  of  science  called 
acoustics,  was  bom  Match  24,  1668,  %i  Xa  Fldche,  where  his  lather 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  notary.  Till  he  was  seven  years  old  he 
was  quite  dumb,  and  his  organ  of  voice  was  never  completely  deve- 
loped. He  appears  to  have  been  born  however  with  a  taste  for  tiie 
mechanicsl  arts,  and  even  in  childhood  he  is  said  to  have  oonatructed 
siphons,  fountains,  and  models  of  mills.  He  was  sent  to  a  school  of 
the  Jesuits,  but  his  taste  for  calculations  caused  his  mmd  to  be  so 
much  diverted  from  rhetoric  and  theology,  that  he  made  little  progress 
in  these  studies ;  and  happening  to  obtain  a  superfloial  treatise  on 
arithmetic,  he  made  himself  master,  without  any  assistance^  of  its 
contents.  In  1670  Sauveur  travelled  on  foot  to  Paris ;  and  one  of  his 
uncles  having  promised  to  make  him  a  small  allowanoe  for  his  support 
on  condition  that  he  would  qualify  himself  for  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, he  resumed  for  a  time  his  theological  studies,  but  a  copy  of 
Euclid's  Elements  which  fell  in  his  way,  and  the  lectures  of  Rohault^ 
soon  determined  him  to  abandon  this  pursuit  Being  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  for  his  uncle  immediately  withdrew  the  promised 
allowance,  he  sought  to  obtain  a  subsistence  by  teaching  the  mathe- 
matics, and  in  this  he  appears  to  have  succeeded.  At  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  Prince 
Eugene,  who  received  irom  him  some  instruction  in  the  sciences ;  and 
a  foreigner  of  distinction  wishing  to  be  taught  the  geometry  of  Des- 
cartes, Sauveur,  who  then  had  no  knowledge  of  the  works  of  that 
philosopher,  applied  himself  to  the  subject  with  such  vigour,  that  in 
eight  diays  he  was  able  to  give  the  required  instruction;  From  1678 
to  1680  he  was  occupied  with  the  study  of  problems  relating  to  the 
application  of  the  theory  of  probabilities  to  games  of  chance,  and  in 
the  latter  year  he  was  made  mathematical  master  to  the  pages  of  the 
DauphinesB.  In  1681  he  was  appointed,  with  Mariotte,  to  go  to  Cha^- 
tiUy  in  order  to  make  some  hydraulic  experiments  at  that  pkce;  and 
it  was  there  probably  that  he  was  introduced  to  the  Prince  of  Ck>nd^, 
with  whom  he  subsequently  had  the  honour  of  corresponding.  The 
conversation  of  the  prince  appears  to  have  inspired  Sauveur  with  a 
desire  to  make  himself  master  of  the  art  of  fortification ;  and  in  order 
that  he  might  join  practice  to  theory,  he  went  in  1691  to  the  si^ge  of 
Mens,  where  he  attended  daily  in  the  trenches.  At  the  termination 
of  the  sisge,  he  visited  the  fortified  places  in  Flanders,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mihtary  tactics  in  all  its 
details.  At  the  recommendation  of  Vaubui,  he  was  appointed  examiner 
of  the  engineers^  and  was  allowed  a  pension,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his 
death. 

After  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed,  in  1686,  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  the  Royal  College ;  and  in  ten  years  afterwards  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  life  he  was  employed  constantiy  in  improving  the  mathematical 
theory  of  sound ;  and  we  learn,  not  without  surprise,  that  the  man 
who  discovered  by  theory  and  experiment  the  velocity  of  the  vibrations 
of  musical  strings  under  various  circumstances  of  magnitude  and 
tension,  had  neither  ear  nor  voice;  in  fact  it  appears  that  he  was 
obliged  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  practical  musicians  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  musical  intervals  and  concords. 

TMs  mathematician  may  be  said  to  have  almost  invented  the  science 
which  hss  since  been  so  much  extended  by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  by 
Daniel  Bernoulli,  D'Alembert,  Euler,  and  ChladnL  Theoretical  music 
had  been  the  subject  of  part  of  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  College  in 
1697 ;  but  the  first  published  details  respecting  his  researches  in 
acoustics  are  contained  in  the  volume  of  the  Acaddmie  for  the  year 
1700.  The  different  papers  which  he  wrote  afterwards  are  in  the 
volumes  for  1702, 1707, 1711,  and  1718.  Sauveur  was  twice  married, 
and  he  died  July  9, 1716,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  with  the  repu- 
tation of  having  been  a  man  of  kind  disposition  and  great  uniformity 
of  temper. 

SAVAGE,  RICHARD,  was  bom  on  the  10th  of  January  1697-98. 
His  mother,  the  Countess  of  Macdesfleld,  had  during  her  pregnancy 
made  a  public  avowal  of  her  infldeUty  to  her  husband,  who,  in  oonse« 
quence,  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  by  which  their  marriage  was 
annulled,  and  the  ofbpring  rendered  illegitimate.  Lord  Rivers,  who 
was  declared  by  Lady  Macclesfield  to  be  the  fsther  of  her  son,  so  far 
recognised  him  as  to  become  his  godfather,  and  to  allow  him  to  be 
called  by  his  name,  but  he  afterwards  abandoned  him  to  the  care  of 
his  mother.  The  countess  disowned  her  unhappy  child,  leaving  him 
to  pass  his  infancy  and  boyhood  under  the  precarious  protection  of 
strangers ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  chsritable  intervention  of  her 
mother.  Lady  Mason,  the  destiny  of  Savage  would  probably  have  been 
as  obscure  as  the  most  unnatural  parent  could  have  wished.  By  the 
kindness  of  this  lady  he  was  sent  to  a  small  grammarsohool  near  St. 
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Alban'Sy  and  afterward*  placed  by  hia  mother  with  a  shoemaker  in 
London.  Boon  after  this,  by  the  aocidental  discoreiy  of  some  papers, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  oircumstances  of  hia  birth,  which  had 
been  atudioasly  eonoealed  from  him ;  and  he  made  many  effort  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  hia  mother,  who  however  resolutely  refused 
to  flee  him.  While  very  young,  Savage  commenced  hia  career  aa  an 
author  by  taking  part  in  the  Bangorian  controversy,  on  which  he  wrote 
an  unfluoceeafnl  poem,  afterwards  suppreased  by  himself.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  published  a  oomedy  called  'Woman's  a  Riddle/  and 
two  yean  afterwards  another,  '  Love  in  a  Veil,'  both  borrowed  from 
the  Spanisb.  Though  these  were  fidlures,  he  thereby  obtained  the; 
notice  of  ^r  Richard  Steele  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  an  actor.  He  became 
better  known  aa  an  author  by  his  tragedy  of  '  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,' 
in  which  he  himself  acted  the  part  of  Sir  Thomaa  Overbury ;  and  the 
profits  of  thia  play,  and  of  a  subscription  raised  for  him  at  the  time, 
produced  a  sum  which  appeared  considerable  to  one  so  necessitoua. 
In  the  year  1727  hia  irregular  habits  of  life  led  him  into  one  of  the 
tavern  broils  then  very  common,  in  which  he  unfortunately  killed  a 
man,  and  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  The  circumstances  of 
the  affiur,  and  the  doubtful  character  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
against  him,  becoming  generally  known  after  his  sentence,  intercession 
was  made  for  him  with  the  queen  of  Qeorge  II.  by  the  Countess  of 
Hertford,  and  the  royal  pardon  was  granted  to  him,  in  spite  of  the 
efforta  of  his  mother,  who  on  this  occasion  spread  a  report  that  he  had 
once  attempted  her  own  life. 

The  notoriety  of  thia  event  waa  auccteded  by  an  extraordinary 
reaction  of  public  opinion  in  his  favour :  he  was  courted  by  all  ranks, 
the  fashioDS  of  the  day  were  ruled  by  his  opinions,  aod  he  was  enabled 
to  maintain  an  appearance  in  society  above  hia  station  by  means  of  an 
annuity  of  200^  a  year  obtained  from  hia  mother^s  relations,  under 
the  threat  that  he  would  expose  her  cruelty  by  lampoons  if  she  refused 
to  support  him.  At  this  time  he  published  his  longest  poem,  the 
*  Wanderer,'  which  waa  much  admired  at  the  time. 

Prosperity  made  more  apparent  that  fickleness  of  character  which 
led  hiui  iuto  extravagance  and  alienated  hia  friends  from  him.  His 
fair  prospects  were  soon  for  ever  clouded  by  a  quarrel  with  his  patron 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  accused  him  of  ingratitude,  and  banished  him 
from  hia  house.  Hia  acquaintance  in  consequence  generally  deserted 
him,  and  he  sank  into  obscure  poverty  as  suddenly  aa  he  had  emei^ged 
from  it.  The  remainder  of  hia  life  waa  passed  in  discreditable  efforts 
to  regain  his  position  in  society  by  alternately  flattering  and  satiriaing 
all  from  whom  he  had  anything  to  hope  or  fear.  In  despair  of  ever 
conciliating  his  mother,  he  published  'The  Bastard,'  the  severity  of 
which  drew  down  upon  her  much  public  indignation,  though  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  re-awakened  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  autiior. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  the  aituation  of  poet-laureate. 
Savage  received  from  the  queen  a  pension  of  50^  a  year  aa  a  reward 
for  a  poem  in  honour  of  her  birthday,  which  his  gratitude  renewed 
annually  from  this  time  till  her  death,  when  the  royal  bounty  was 
withdrawn  from  him.  Having  made  no  provision  for  such  a  contin- 
gency, he  was  obliged,  from  his  necessities,  to  leave  London  in  the 
year  1739,  rotiring  first  to  Bristol  and  then  to  Swansea,  whero  he  lived 
for  about  a  year,  roceiviug  an  allowance  raised  by  subscription  among 
hia  friends.  In  Januarv  1742-48,  on  his  rotum  to  Bristol,  he  was 
arrested  for  a  debt  of  SL,  and  sent  to  prison  in  that  city,  where  he 
died,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1743. 

The  name  of  Savage  haa  become  better  know  than  his  merits 
deserve,  from  the  singularity  of  his  early  miafortunes,  and  still  more 
from  the  elaborate  life  of  him  which  Johnson,  the  companion  of  his 
distresses,  has  inserted  in  his  '  Lives  of  the  Poets.'  This  memou*  is 
interesting  not  only  as  a  most  faithful  picture  of  the  adventurous 
career  of  Savage  and  of  the  manners  of  his  age,  but  because  it  exhibits 
very  strikingly  the  chief  excellences  and  defects  of  the  author  as  a 
biographer  and  a  critic.  The  writings  of  Savage  are  in  unison  with  his 
character.  The  carolessness  and  want  of  system  in  his  graver  compo- 
sitions, the  frivolitv  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  lighter  subjects, 
his  undiaatened  style,  feeble  in  its  vehemence,  illustrate  the  strength 
of  feeling  and  nassion,  the  infirmity  of  purpose,  the  thoughtless 
improvidence  and  want  of  settled  principles  of  conduct,  which  made 
the  actions  of  Savage  as  inconsistent  as  his  fortune  was  chequered.  In 
liis  '  Wanderer,'  he^  declaims  without  the  moral  dignity  of  a  didactic 
writer,  hia  versification  is  harsh,  his  descriptions  aro  tedious,  and  the 
whole  poem  is  ill  arranged  and  thronged  with  confused  imagery. 
Savage  made  euemies  as  readily  as  friends,  and  he  testified  his  resent- 
ment by  satires  full  of  coarse  personal  invective. 

Fix>m  this  general  censuro  of  the  works  of  Savage,  'The  Bastard'  is 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  excepted.  Strong  natural  feelings,  goaded 
by  a  sense  of  undeserved  wrongs,  gave  to  this  poem  a  concentrated 
energy  of  expression^  a  refinement  of  sarcasm,  and  an  exalted  tone  of 
thought,  of  which  thero  are  only  faint  traces  in  his  other  writings. 

SAVARY,  ANNE-JEAN-MARIE,  DUC  DE  ROVIQO,  was  the  son 
of  a  veteran  ofi&cer,  and  was  bom  at  Mans,  in  the  Ardennes,  April  26, 
1774.  His  father  had  sufficient  influence  to  obtain  for  him  the  grade 
of  sub-lieutenant  in  the  infantry  regiment,  the  Royal  Norman£e,  in 
1789,  a  few  weeks  before  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  In 
1793  he  waa  already  a  captain,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

In  the  ropublican  campaigns  of  1794-95,  when  the  Fronch  and 
Austrian  armies  alternately  invaded  each  other'a  territory,  Captain 


Savary  was  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  under  Custine,  Plchegni^ 
and  Jourdau.  He  was  soon  distinguished  for  his  intelligence  and 
alacrity ;  and  when  Moroau  took  the  command  of  the  aame  army  in 
1796,  Qeneral  Desaix,  an  excellent  judge  of  merit,  selected  Savary 
to  be  his  aide-de-camp.  At  Maroogo,  June  14,  1800,  when  Oenend 
Desaix  was  killed,  Savary  his  aide-de-camp  oonveyed  to  the  First 
Consul  intelligence  of  the  loss  which  the  French  army  had  aua- 
tained.  Grieved  aa  he  was  himself  to  lose  the  general  whom  he 
esteemed  the  ableat  of  all  those  he  ever  commanded,  Bonaparte  was 
struck  with  the  evident  sorrow  of  the  young  officer.  He  immediately 
adopted  him,  and  his  brother  aide-de-camp,  Rapp,  and  attached  them 
both  to  his  own  person,  in  the  same  capacity. .  Shortly  after  Savary 
was  promoted  to  a  brigade.  He  soon  acquired  the  entire  confidence 
of  his  master.  From  1802,  exclusive  of  his  military  service,  he  was 
ohaif^  with  the  aecret  police  of  the  First  Consul,  in  which  the  most 
powerful  personages  in  the  state,  not  excepting  the  minister  Fouch^ 
were  placed  under  his  surveillance,  whereby  he  raised  np  a  host  of 
enemies  against  him,  and  became  the  butt  of  many  malicious  reports. 
Amoujg  other  things  he  was  accused  of  instigating  the  murder  of 
Captain  Wright,  of  the  strangling  of  Pichegru,  and  with  behaving  with 
brutality  to  the  unfortunate  Duo  d'Enghien,  with  the  snperintendenoe 
of  whose  execution  he  was  charged. 

In  1805,  having  been  raised  to  a  division,  Qeneral  Savary  was 
entrusted  by  Napoleon  I.  with  a  private  mission  to  the  Bmperor  of 
Russia.  The  following  year  he  waa  honoured  with  the  command  of  two 
regiments  of  the  Impenal  Guards,  and  afterwards  with  that  of  the  5th 
corps.  He  was  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  a  leader  of  armies,  and 
that  he  was  equal  to  the  task  was  proved  by  the  brilliant  victory  at 
Ostrolenka,  February  16, 1807.  For  this  exploit,  and  hia  good  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Friedland,  he  received  his  title  as  Due  de  Rovigo.  He 
was  sent  to  the  peninsula  in  1808,  and  he  it  was  who  prevailed  on 
Charles  IV.  and  Prince  Ferdinand  to  undertake  the  journey  to  Bayonne, 
to  meet  Napoleon.  Napoleon  appointed  the  Due  de  Rovigo  minister 
of  general  police  in  1810.  He  was  left  in  this  important  office  during 
the  march  to  Moscow  in  1812,  and  was  still  performing  its  duties 
when  the  fiunous  coospiraoy  of  Qeneral  Mallet  exploded.  Having  been 
arrested  in  his  bed,  Savai-y  was  detained  for  aeveral  houra  at  tho 
prison  of  La  Force,  until  the  presence  of  mind  of  Qeneral  Hullin  had 
averted  the  plot  The  intelligence  of  Mallet'a  conspiracy  induced 
Napoleon  to  leave  the  army  in  Russia,  but  he  still  continued  to  place 
the  same  trust  as  ever  in  the  Due  de  Rovigo.  In  1815  Savary  was 
raised  to  the  Chambro  des  Pairs,  during  the  Hundred  Days,  aud 
invested  vrith  the  command  of  the  gendarmerie.  The  British  govern- 
ment refused  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  follow  his  master  to  St. 
Helena.  The  reat  of  his  life  was  spent  in  obscurity,  from  which  he 
was  partially  withdrawn  in  1823  by  a  vindication  of  hia  conduct  with 
regard  to  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  remove  the  stigma  from  himself  to  Prince  Talleyi-aud.  The  loud 
outcry  which  replied  to  this  appeal  drove  him  from  France.  He 
returned  after  the  revolution  of  July  1830. 

On  the  1st  of  December  1881  Louis-Philippe  appointed  him  to  the 
command  of  Algeria ;  but  his  administration  did  not  give  satisfaction, 
and  his  unfortunate  antecedents  increased  his  unpopularity ;  he  Was 
therefore  recalled  in  1833.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  June 
1833,  in  comparative  indigence,  leaving  a  large  family  almost  unpro- 
vided for.  His  son, 'and  successor  in  the  title,  acquired  some 
reputation  as  a  musical  and  dramatic  critic,  in  the  newspaper 
feuilletons. 

SAVARY,  NICOLAS,  was  bom  in  1750  at  Yitr^  in  Bretagne, 
France.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  the  college  of  Rennee,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  He  had  early  con- 
ceived a  desire  of  travelling,  and  in  1776  he  landed  in  Egypt,  whero 
he  remained  till  1779.  He  was  some  time  at  Alexandria  and  Rosetta, 
but  fixed  his  residence  chiefly  at  Cairo,  making  occasional  excursions 
in  the  neighbourhood^  and  to  Damietta  and  other  places  in  Lower 
Egypt  He  re-embarked  at  Alexandria  in  September  1779,  and 
travelled  during  two  yean  or  thereabouts  among  the  islands  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Itu  probable  that  he  returned  to  France  about 
the  middle  of  178L 

The  first  work  which  Savary  published  after  his  return  was  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Kordn,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  been  made  in  Egypt^ 
'  Le  Coran,  traduit  de  I'Arabe,  accompagn^  de  Notes,  et  pr^c^d^  d'un 
Abrdg^  de  la  Vie  de  Mahomet,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1783.  This  is  the 
best  translation  of  the  Kordn  which  the  Fi«nch  possess.  The  mate- 
rials for  the  Life  of  Mohammed  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  Abu'l 
Feda  and  the  *  Sunnah,'  a  collection  of  traditions  considered  authentio 
by  the  Arabians.  Savaxy  next  published  a  series  of  extracts  from  the 
Kordn,  under  the  title  of  *  Morale  de  Mahomet,  ou  Recueil  des  plus 
pures  Maximes  du  Coran,'  12mo  and  18mo,  Paiis^  1784. 

In  1784  Savary  published  the  fint  volume  of  his  'Lettres  sur 
I'Egypte.'  The  other  two  volumes  were  pubUshed  in  1785,  together 
with  a  new  edition  of  the  first  volume,  3  vols.  8vo,  Paris.  This  work 
had  at  first  an  extraordinary  reputation.  The  interest  connected  with 
the  country  itself,  especially  the  monuments  of  Ancient  Egypt,  the 
picturesque  style,  and  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  deacriptions,  ren- 
dered the  work  extremely  popular.  It  was  translated  into  Qerman 
(8vo,  Berlin,  1786)  and  English  (2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1786-87).  Many 
ions  however   were  afterwards  made  to  the  work,  as  that  it 
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contained  few  new  fiuitB— the  deioription  of  tlie  pyramidfl  having  been 
taken  from  Maillet^  the  aooonnt  of  Upper  Egyj^t  from  the  P^  Sioard, 
and  other  parte  from  Joinyille,  &o. 

Savary  was  afterwards  eeyerely  oommented  upon  by  Miehaelifl^  in 
hie  '  Joomal  of  Arabic  Literatore,*  who  affirmed  that  in  making  use  of 
Aba'l  Feda  he  baa  always  had  reoouise  to  Miohaelis's  Latin  translation, 
and  has  not  even  understood  that  oorreotly,  and  that  he  was  ignorant 
even  of  the  pronimciation  of  the  vernaonlar  Arabic,  llie  publication 
of  Volney's  '  Travels  in  Egypt'  about  the  same  time,  which  contains 
numerous  oontradiotions  of  Savary,  added  to  ^e  annoyance  arising 
from  the  oritidsms  of  .Miohaelis,  and  the  deeline  of  his  reputation  is 
said  to  have  affected  his  health,  which  was  naturally  delicate^  He 
died  at  Pisris  February  4,  1788,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight 

A  few  months  after  Savar/s  death,  his  '  Lettres  sur  la  Gr^oe/  a 
work  which  he  was  engaged  upon  during  his  illness,  was  published  at 
Pteris  in  8va  It  is  incomplete,  the  author  having  worked  up  only  a 
part  of  his  materials  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  tale  translated  Arom 
the  Arabic, '  Les  Amours  d'Anas  Eloujond  et  de  Ouardi,'  was  published 
in  1789|  18mo.  Savary  had  composed  while  in  Bgypt  a  '  Qrammaire 
de  la  Langue  Arabe  Yulgaire  et  Litt^nJe^'  which  he  had  presented  to 
the  Fren<£  government  in  1784,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  but 
for  want  of  Arabic  type  it  lay  in  the  royal  printmg-offiee  till  it  was 
claimed  on  behalf  of  Savar/s  brother,  by  whom  it  was  again  presented 
to  the  government,  and  it  was  again  ordered  to  be  printea  in  1796^ 
but  the  publication  was  not  oomplBted  till  1818  (4to,  Paris),  and  in  the 
meantime  the  Arabic  grammars  of  D'Herbin  and  Silveslre  de  Saoy  had 
already  appeared.  It  is  in  IVeneh  and  Latin,  with  many  f*miH^i» 
dialoguM  and  Arabic  tales  and  songs,  which  in  some  degree  compensate 
for  the  brevity  of  the  syntax.  This  grammar  however  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  that  or  De  Sacy.  Savary  was  also  engaged  upon  an 
Arabic  Dictionary,  but  none  of  it  has  ever  been  printed. 

SAVIQNT,  FRIEDRICH  CARL  VON,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished jurists  of  modem  times,  was  bom  February  21, 1779,  in  the 
cnty  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Main.  The  fSunily  was  of  Vnach  orig^,  but 
Savign/s  father  was  bom  at  Trabens  in  Qermany,  a  small  town  on  the 
M oeeile,  and  he  occupied  a  situation  of  importance  in  the  government 
of  Frankfort  He  died  in  1791,  and  his  wife  in  1792.  All  their 
diildren  had  died  at  an  early  age  except  Friedrich  Oarl,  who  was  thus 
lefty  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  without  parents  and  without  any  near 
relaMons.  Herr  Yon  Neurath,  however,  who  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  his  ficither,  took  him  under  his  charge,  and  placed  him, 
tof;x;ther  with  his  own  son,  who  was  about  the  same  age,  under  suitable 
teachers  for  completing  his  education.  He  was  intended  for  the  legal 
profession ;  and  Qerman  law  being  founded  on  Roman  law,  during  tiie 
summer  half  of  the  year  1795  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  by 
Knleben  on  the  'Pandects,'  and  during  the  winter  half  a  similar 
course  by  Weis,  and  from  the  latter  he  also  receiTed  private  lesaons, 
together  with  four  other  pupils.  In  October  1796  Savigny  proceeded 
to  tiie  University  of  GRittingen,  but  in  the  spring  of  1797  nis  studies 
were  interropted  by  illness,  and  he  retired  into  the  countiy  till  the 
autumn  of  Uiat  year,  when  he  went  to  the  University  of  Marbur]g^  in 
Upper  Hease,  where  he  took  lus  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  October  81, 
1800.  He  then  began  to  teach  as  a  privat-docent  in  the  university, 
that  is,  as  a  professor,  but  without  other  emolument  than  the  fees  of 
his  auditorSi 

During  the  period  from  1800  to  1804  Savigny  delivered,  as  profenor 
extraordinary,  courses  of  lectures  en  the  '  Pandects,'  on  Ulpian,  on  the 
laws  of  succession,  of  obligations^  &a,  and  on  Hugo's  'History  of 
Roman  Law,'  a  work  which  had  flatly  interested  him.  In  1803  he 
published  his  first  worl^  'Dae  Recht  dee  Besitzes,'  which  has  been 
translated  into  English  under  the  following  title,  'Von  Savigny's 
Treatise  on  Possession,  or  the  Jus  Possesskmis  of  the  Civil  Law,  trans- 
lated from  the  Qerman  bv  Sir  Erakine  Perry,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Bombay,^  8vo,  6th  edition,  1848. 

In  1804  Savigny  married  Miw  Brentano,  the  daughter  of  a  banker 
at  Fhmkf art  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  quitted  the  University  of 
Marburg  in  order  to  make  a  journey  in  Germany,  Northern  Italy,  and 
Frmnoe.  He  inspected  the  libraries  of  Heidelberg,  Stuttgar^  Tubingen, 
Strasbourg,  and  otiierfl^  making  minute  researches,  and  taking  copious 
SKtracta,  and  returned  with  a  rich  supply  of  materials  on  matters  con- 
nected with  1ml  history  and  practice.  In  1808  he  became  professor 
of  law  in  the  University  of  Landshut  in  Bavaria;  and  in  1810,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  he  was  appointed  to  a  similar 
professorship  there,  and  was  also  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Soiences.  Not  long  afterwards,  when  the  thoughts  of 
persons  connected  with  the  law  were  much  occupied  by  a  project  for 
a  revised  oode  of  laws  for  all  Qermany,  he  pubUshed  his  views  on  the 
sulgeot,  'Yom  Beruf  unserer  Zeit  fiir  Qeset^gebung  und  Rechts- 
wissensohaft,'  8vo,  1814.  He  soon  afterwards  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  lus 'History  of  the  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages'  OQeschichte 
dee  Romisohen  Reohts  im  Mittelalter'),  6  vols.,  8vo,  Heidelberg,  1815- 
1831.  This  work  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  on 
the  introduetion  of  Roman  Law  into  Qermany,  and  other  Continental 
eountries. 

In  1816  Savigny  was  appointed  a  Privy  Counsellor  of  Justice  (Qe- 
heim  Justtsrath),  and  in  1817  a  Hember  of  the  Council  of  State 
(Mitglied  des  Staatsraths).  He  was  also  made  a  Member  of  the  Court 
of  Revision  (Revuionshons).     In  1886  he  published  a  'Contribution 
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'  to  the  Legal  Hirtoiy  of  Nobility  in  Modem  Europe*  ('Beitrag  zur 
Rechtsgeschichte  des  Adels  in  Neuem Europe'),  4to,  Berlin,  1886.  The 
last  and  most  important  of  his  works,  the  *  System  of  Modem  Roman 
Law '  ('  System  des  Heutigen  Romisohen  Rechts ')  ii  not  yet  oomj^eted. 
The  first  four  volumes  were  published  at  Berlin,  in  8vo,  in  1840,  and 
the  fifth  in  1841.  The  sixth  volume,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other 
occupations^  as  he  states  in  the  preface^  was  not  published  till  1847. 
The  seventh  volume  was  published  in  1848,  and  the  eighth  in  1849. 
This  completes  the  Third  Book,  and  may,  as  he  informs  his  readere,  be 
considered  as  completing  the  general  part  of  the  work.  The  plan  of 
the  whole  work  is  laid  down  at  the  conunencement  of  the  first  volume 
as  follows :— Book  L  '  Rechtsquellen '  ('  Souroee  of  Law  *).  Book  IL 
'Rechtsverii&ltnisse '  C Legal  Relations').  Book  IIL  '  Anwendung  des 
Rechtsregehi  auf  die  ReohtsverhaltnlMen '  ('Application  of  the  Rules 
of  Law  to  Legal  Relations').  Book  IV.  'Saohenrecht'  ('The  Law  of 
Things,'  that  is.  Ownership).  Book  Y. '  Obligationenrecht'  (*The  Lai^ 
of  Obligations,*  that  is.  Contracts,  &&).  Book  YL  'Familienrecht' 
('  The  Law  of  Family,'  or  the  Law  of  Marriage  and  the  relations  that 
ariw  out  of  it).  Book  YIL  'Erbrecht'  ('The  Law  of  Succession,'  • 
testamentary  and  intestate).  Books  lY.,  Y.,  YL,  and  YIL,  are  to  be 
publiBhed  as  separate  works,  but  will  be  written  in  accordance  with 
the  original  pW  A  portion  of  tins  latter  part  has  since  been  pub- 
lished^' Dae  Obligationenrecht,  als  Theil  des  Heutigen  Ronuschen 
Rechts,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1851.  It  is  much  to  be  desued  &tt  the  author 
may  live  to  comnlete  this  important  work,  which  is  characterised  by 
a  depth  and  subtlety  of  thought,  a  soundness  of  knowl6dge»  perspicuity 
of  sxrangement^  and  deamess  of  expression,  which  have  seldopi  been 
equalled,  and  perhaps  never  surpassed. 

In  1842  Savignv  was  made  a  Privy  Minister  of  State  (Qeheim 
Staatsminister),  and  also  Minister  of  Justice  for  the  Revision  of  the 
Law  (JustizminiBter  fur  die  Qesetsrevision).  In  1860  he  published  his 
Miscellaneous  Works  ('Yermischte  Schriften,'  5  vols.  8vo,  Berlin), 
consisting  of  the  writings,  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  before 
mentioned,  he  bad  published  in  the  course  of  half  a  century  in 
periodical  work&  He  was  also  joint  editor,  with  Bichhom,  Qosdien, 
Klenie,  end  Rudorff,  of  the  'Zeitschrift  fQr  Qeschichtliche  Rechte- 
wisaenschaft,'  16  vols.  1816-60.    f5te  Supplement.! 

SAYILE,  QEORQE,  MARQUIS  OF  HALIFAX,  was  bom  in  168a 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Savile,  a  Yorkshue  baronet,  of  ancient 
fituuly,  and  of  Anne,  daughter  of  the  lord  keeper  Coventry.  Being 
hereditarily  attached* to  the  Stuarts,  ambitious,  and  endowed  with 
brilliant  talents,  he  plaved  an  active  and  a  sucoessfnl  part  in  the  in^ 
triguing  reigns  of  Charles  IL  snd  James  IL  In  1668  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  by  the  tiUes  of  Lord  Savile  of  Eland  and  Yiscount 
Halifax ;  he  was  crsated  eari  in  1679,  and  marquis  in  1682.  He  died 
in  1696,  and  the  titie  became  extinct  in  1700,  by  the  death  of  his  son. 
The  witty  Lord  Chesterfield  was  his  grandson  by  the  mother^s  side. 

It  IB  hard  to  state  shortly  his  political  Ustory  or  prinoiples,  except 
by  saying  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  body  to  which  the  expressive 
name  of  Trimmers  was  given.  So  Ur  however  as  he  was  attached  to 
any  principle,  it  seems  to  have  been  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  as 
then  understood.  He  opposed  the  Non-resisting  Test  Bill  in  1676,  as 
well  as,  both  in  those  times  and  after  the  accession  of  James,  the 
relaxation  of  the  tests  enaoted  against  the  papists.  He  opposed  the 
scheme  for  exoludmg  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  suoceesion,  prefer- 
ring to  limit  his  authority  when  the  crown  should  devolve  on  him. 
He  declined  to  take  part  in  bringing  over  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but 
was  president  of  the  convention  parliament^  and  strongly  supported 
the  motion  for  declaring  the  throne  vacant.  On  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  he  was  made  privy  seal ;  but  he  soon  retired  from 
the  administration,  upon  inquiry  being  proposed  to  be  made  as  to  the 
authors  of  the  prosecutions  of  Lord  RusseU,  Sidney,  &c.,  in  which  he, 
as  a  member  of  the  then  existing  government,  had  concurred :  and  he 
continued  in  opposition  thenceforward  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1696. 

"  He  was,"  says  Bumet,  "  a  man  of  great  and  ready  wit,  full  of  life, 
and  veiy  pleasant,  much  tumed  to  satire.  ...  He  was  punctual  in  lus 
payments  and  just  in  all  private  dealings;  but  with  relation  to  the 
public^  he  went  backward  and  forward,  and  changed  sides  so  often,  that 
m  the  conclusion  no  side  trusted  him ;  he  seemed  full  of  commonwealth 
notions^  yet  he  went  into  the  worst  part  of  King  Charles's  reign.  The 
livelinesa  of  Ids  imagination  was  always  too  hard  for  his  judgment. 
His  severe  lest  was  preferred  by  him  to  all  arguments  whatever:  and 
he  was  endleas  in  council,  for  when  after  mudi  discourse  a  point  was 
settled,  if  he  could  find  a  new  jest,  whereby  he  could  mske  that  which 
was  digested  by  himself  seem  ridiculous,  he  could  not  hold,  but  would 
study  to  raise  the  credit  of  his  wit^  though  it  made  others  call  his 
judgment  into  question,'  fto. 

Hii  works  are  lively  and  elegant  The  chief  of  them  are  these : 
'Character  of  a  Trimmer,'  'Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent^'  'Letters  to 
a  Dissenter,'  'MiBcellanieB,'  and  'Maxims  of  State.'  He  left  two 
manuscript  copies  of  lus  memoirs,  both  of  which  were  destroyed 
unpubUshed,  one  bv  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  other  by  his  grand- 
daughter Lady  Burlington.  Horace  Walpole  says  that  tma  was  done 
at  Pope's  suggestion,  because  the  papists  were  represented  in  an 
unfavourable  light.  The  loss  is  to  be  regretted,  considering  the 
strong  satirical  talent  and  position  of  the  author. 
SAYILS;,  SIR  H£NRT,  an  eminent  •oholar  and  mathematician,  waa 
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bom  at  Over  Bradley,  n«ar  Halifax,  in  YorkBhire,  NoTember  80, 1549. 
He  was  admitted  a  student  of  Marion  College,  Oxford,  in  1561,  where 
he  prooeeded  to  the  degree  of  KA.,  and  was  ohoeen  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege. He  took  the  degree  of  H.A.  in  1570,  about  whieh  time  his 
fondness  for  the  mathematios  induced  him  yoluntarily  to  read  pablic 
lectures  in  the  uniTersity  on  Euclid,  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers.  He 
also  served  as  proctor  for  two  years,  and  in  1578  he  made  a  tour 
throQgh  the  OantiBent*  and  at  his  return  had  the  distingwshed  honour 
of  being  ^osen  tutor  in  the  Greek  language  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  who, 
it  is  said,  had  a  great  esteem  for  him.  He  was  elected  warden  of 
Merton  College  in  1585,  in  which  office  he  continued  for  thirty-sU 
years,  and  greatly  benefitted  that  society  by  his  exertions.  During  his 
time  he  enriched  the  literature  .of  his  country  with  several  classical 
and  historical  publications.  He  was  made  provost  of  Eton  College  in 
1596,  and  on  the  accession  of  King  James  he  was  knighted.  He  died 
at  Eton  College,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1622,  in  the  seventy-thkd 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  there.  Otx  this  occasion 
the  University  of  Oxford  paid  the  greateat  honours  to  his  memory,  by 
having  a  public  speech  and  verses  made  in  his  praise,  which  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  '  Ultima  Linea  SaviliL'  He  was  indeed  a 
munificent  benefactor  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  which,  besides 
vftrioua  other  donations,  he  founded,  in  1619,  two  professorships,  one 
of  geometry,  the  other  of  astronomy,  which  are  still  maintained.  His 
libi-ary,  consisting  of  a  very  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  sdentifio 
books  and  manuscripts,  he  left  to  the  university,  and  it  is  now  pre- 
served in  a  separate  room  near  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  two  Saviiian 
professors  being  the  only  persons  who  Jiave  immediate  access  to  it 
His  fame  principally  rests  on  a  magnificent  edition  of  all  the  works  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  which  was  published  in  1613,  in  8  vols,  folio,  in  the 
production  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  expended  no  less  than  80002., 
and  on  his  collection  of  our  best  historians,  published  in  1596,  under 
the  title  of  '  Kerum  AngUcamm  Soriptores  post  Bedam.'  As  a  mathe- 
matician, he  is  known  principally  by  his  '  Lectures  on  the  first  book 
of  Euclid's  Elements,'  published  in  1621,  but  several  manuscript  col- 
lections of  his  on  the  histoiy  of  the  sciences  are  preserved  in  his 
library  at  Oxford.  .  ,  ,    ,         , .  r«    x 

SAVONAROLA,  GIRO'LAMO,  a  Dominican  monk,  bom  1452,  at 
Ferrarii,  made  hisQself  known  by  his  eloquent  preaobing  at  Florence, 
where  he  was  living  in  the  convent  of  8.  Maroo^  which  belonged  to  his 
order,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century.  In  his  sermons  he  used 
at  times  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  prophet,  foretelling  public  calamities 
as  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  Florence  was  then  enjoy- 
ing pface  and  prosperity  tmder  the  administration  of  Lovenso  de' 
Medici,  all  Italy  was  quiet,  and  yet  Savonarola  startled  his  hearers  bv 
foretelllDg  the  ap]«oaofaiog  irruption  of  fierce  foreign  hosts,  which 
would  bring  bloodshed  and  desolation  over  the  land.  A  few  years 
after,  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  the  invarion  of  Charles  VIIL  of 
France  and  his  ruthless  bands,  and  an  age  of  calamities  began  for  Italy. 
Before  this  however  Savonarola  was  wont  to  incnlcate  demoeratte 
doctrines ;  he  recommended  a  return  to  the  foroMr  popular  system  of 
govemmeDt,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  ascendency  of  the 
ifediei;  and  he  even  declaimed  against  Lorenio  himselt  Lorenso 
took  little  notice  of  this ;  and  when  his  friends  urged  him  to  check 
the  monk's  audacity,  he  replied,  that  as  long  as  the  preacher  exerted 
himself  to  reform  the  morals  of  the  citisens  ef  Florence^  he  should 
willingly  excuse  his  incivility  to  himself.  When  Lorenso  fell  ill,  in 
the  spring  of  1492,  and  his  life  was  despairsd  of^  Savonarola  appeared 
by  his  bed-side,  some  say  at  Lorenso's  own  request  The  conversation 
that  followed  is  variously  related.  Polixiano,  an  eye-witness,  states 
that  Savonarola  exhorted  Lorenzo  to  be  firm  in  the  Catholio  faith,  to 
which  the  sick  man  assented.  The  monk  then  asked  Lorenzo  whether, 
in  case  he  recovered,  he  purposed  to  live  a  virtuous  and  well-regulated 
lifb,  to  which  a  ready  assent  was  also  given.  Lastly,  Savonarola  told 
Lorenzo  that  he  ought  to  bear  his  death  with  resignation^  if  such  be 
the  will  of  God.  '*  With  cheerfulness,"  replied  Lorenzo.  Savonarola 
was  then  going  to  quit  the  room,  when  Lorenio  called  him  back, 
and  requested  his  benediction,  which  the  monk  readily  gave  in  the 
solemn  form  of  the  liturgy,  Lorenao  pronounomg  the  usual  responses 
with  a  firm  and  collected  voice. 

Sttoh  is  the  acoonnt  of  Polisiano,  written  soon  afW  the  event,  but 
a  different  one  came  into  circulation  a  long  time  after,  and  was 
registered  in  the  biography  of  Savonarola,  written  by  Gianfranoesco 
Pico  of  M Irandola,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Pico,  the  friend 
ef  Lorenao.  The  story  is,  that  Savonarola  was  sent  for  to  hear 
Lorenzo's  confiBssion,  and  that  among  other  injunctions  to  which 
Lorenzo  readily  assented,  the  monk  required  him  to  promise  that  if 
he  should  recover,  he  would  restore  the  republic  to  its  former  state  of 
popular  freedom,  and  as  Lorenzo  made  no  reply  to  this,  Savonarola 
left  him  without  giving  him  absolution.  Roscoe  thinks  this  tale  to 
have  been  an  invention  of  that  party  spirit  which  broke  out  some  time 
after  Lorenso's  death,  and  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Piero  do' 
Hedici,  Lorenzo's  son,  in  1494.  Savonarola  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  disturbances  whjch  followed.  He  became  the  leader  of  the 
democratic  party,  which  was  styled  the  Piagnoni  or  lachrymose  party, 
because,  in  imitation  of  their  leader,  they  were  continually  denounc- 
ing and  bewailing  the  sins  and  corruption  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
opposite  or  aristocratic  party,  that  wished  to  place  the  government  in 
a  few  haadsy  were    styled   Compagnacci,    and  also  Arrabbiati|  or 


*  enraged.*  The  Piagnoni  succeeded  for  a  time,  and  a  general  legisla- 
tive council  was  farmed  of  880  citizens,  above  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
who  were  **  netti  di  specchio,"  that  is  to  say,  inscribed  in  the  public 
books  as  having  always  paid  their  taxes  regularly.  A  vast  hall  was 
constructed  for  their  meetings  in  the  town  palace.  SavooaroWs  in- 
fluence was  now  very  great,  being  looked  upon  by  his  party  as  a  kind 
of  prophet  and  supreme  judge.  Grave  citizens  mixed  with  friars,  and 
children,  assembled  in  the  public  places  crying  '  Viva  Cristo*,'  singing 
hynms  composed  for  the  ocoasion,  and  dancing  with  frantic  gesturesi 
But  the  Arrabbiatl  were  not  idle ;  they  represented  Savonarola  as  an 
impostor,  and  they  accused  him  of  heresy  at  Rome^  Pope  Alexander  Y I, 
(Borgia)  summoned  him  to  appear  before  him,  in  default  of  which  he 
excommunicated  him^  Savonarola,  who  had  long  been  preaching  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  did  not  spare  the  head  of  the  Church, 
whom  he  styled  an  usurper,  and  he  wrote  to  several  princes  urging 
them  to  assemble  a  general  ooundl,  before  which  he  made  sure  of 
proving  that  Alexander  not  only  was  not  a  legitimate  pontiff  but  was  not 
even  a  Christian.  In  the  year  1497.  Piero  de'  Medici  made  an  attempli 
to  re-enter  Florence  by  surprise,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  party,  but  the 
plot  was  discovered,  and  several  of  his  abettors  within  the  town  being 
arrested,  five  of  them  were  condemned  to  death,  and  the  rest  to  banish- 
ment They  appealed  from  their  sentence  to  the  great  council  of  the 
dtisens,  but  Savonarola  and  his  party  urged  the  immediate  execution 
of  the  sentence,  and  the  five  were  beheaded.  This  enraged  the  aristo- 
cratic party,  who,  joined  to  the  secret  enemies  which  Savonarola  had 
among  the  clergy,  encouraged  two  Franciscan  monks  to  preach  against 
him.  Savonarola,  thus  assailed,  called  to  his  aid  a  brother  Dominican, 
Domenico  da  Pescia,  and  both  retorted  from  the  pulpit  against  the 
Fr&ncisean&  The  contest  was  kept  up  for  some  time  with  mutual 
accusations  and  vituperations,  uutU  Frk  Domenico,  excited  beyond 
reason,  proposed  to  prove  the  iliperiority  and  sanctity  of  his  master 
by  walking  through  the  flames,  and,  strange  to  say,  one  of  the  Fran- 
oisoans  undertook  to  do  the  same  on  the  part  of  his  brethren.  The 
mode  of  trial  was  arranged  by  the  magistrates ;  a  mass  of  combustibles 
was  laid  in  the  square,  and  a  walk  was  made  across,  through  which 
the  champions  were  to  pass  while  the  faggots  were  biasing.  On  the 
appointed  day,  17th  April,  1498,  Savonarola  and  his  champion,  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  procession,  made  their  appearance,  giving  out 
the  psalm  'Exuxgat  Deus  et  dissipmitur  iuimici  ejus.'  His  opponent 
Frik  Giuliano  Bondiuelli,  attended  by  some  Franciscan  monks,  walked 
silently  and  steadily  to  the  place  of  trial ;  the  flames  were  kindled, 
and  the  crowded  spectators  stood  in  mute  astonishment  and  oxpectar 
tton,  when  Savonarola  proposed  that  his  champion  Domenico  should 
bear  the  consecrated  host  through  the  fire.  This  proposal  shocked 
the  whole  assembly,  and  the  magistrates  and  heads  of  the  clergy 
exclaimed  against  it  as  a  profanation,  and  as  a  tempting  of  God  him- 
self. Frh  Domenico  however  refused  to  proceed  without  the  hos^  and 
the  trial  was  given  up.  This  business  ruined  the  credit  of  Savonarola: 
on  his  return  to  bis  convent  of  S.  Marco  he  was  taunted  by  the  popu- 
lace, and  soon  after  a  party  of  his  enemies  entered  the  convent  by 
force,  and  dragged  him,  with  Domenico  and  another  monk,  to  prison. 
He  was  tried  before  a  mixed  lay  and  eodeaiastic  oommisaion  appointed 
by  Alexander  VI.  His  eloquence  at  first  startled  his  judges,  but  the 
implements  of  torture  being  produced,  the  firmness  of  Savonarola 
failed  him,  and  he  acknowledged  the  falsehood  of  his  pretensions  to 
supernatural  powers.  He  was  oondemned  to  death,  and  he  and  his 
two  assooiates,  being  led  to  the  spot  prepared  for  execution,  were  first 
strangled,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  flames,  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  1498. 

Savonarola  left  several  works,  both  in  Italian  and  in  Latin,  one  of 
which,  entitled  *  Triumphus  Crucis,'  is  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
Christiantty.  His  sermons  however,  of  which  some  remain,  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  productions.  He  was  eminently  a  popular 
orator,  and  profoundly  versed  in  the  art  of  exciting  the  feelings.  His 
memoiy  has  found  sevetal  apologists,  among  the  rest  Filippo  Neri, 
and  Barotti,  in  his  '  Biographies  of  Authors,  Natives  of  Ferrank' 

SAXfi,  MARSHAL.  Mauricb,  Count  ov  Saxon t,  waa  the  natural 
son  of  Augustus  II.,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Suony,  and  of  the 
Countess  of  Koenigsmarck,  a  Swedish  lady  of  high  rank.  Maurioe  was 
bom  at  Dresden,  on  the  19th  of  October  1696.  In  1708,  when  only 
twelve  years  old,  he  served  in  the  army  of  the  allies  under  the  Count 
of  Schulembourg  before  Lisle ;  in  1709  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him 
at  the  sioge  of  Touniay ;  and  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in 
the  same  year.  His  father  soon  afterwards  gave  him  a  regiraeat  of 
cavalry,  with  which  he  fought  against  Sweden,  and  was  at  the  taking 
of  Stralsund.  When  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age  his  mother  got 
up  a  mafriage  between  him  and  the  heiress  of  the  counts  of  Lobea,  a 
German  lady,  who  was  about  the  same  a^e. 

When  Prince  Eugene  waa  besieging  Belgrade  ho  was  joined  by 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  who,  when  the  campaign  was  terminated,  returned 
to  Dresden,  and  after  a  short  stay  repaired  to  Paris  (1720),  where  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent,  who  received  him 
in  the  most  flattering  manner,  sad  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Mareschal-de-Camp.  On  his  return  to  Dresden  to  ask  his  father^s  per- 
mission to  accept  the  dignity,  he  contrived  to  separate  himself  from 
his  wife  by  procuring  a  divorce.  Ko  blame  is  iasputad  to  her  except 
jealousy,  for  which  there  was  no  doubt  sufficient  cause,  eonstsnqy  in 
his  attaobiBfints  to  the  other  sex  being  by  «•  mwi  one  of  tfaa  ohat»o* 
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taristics  of  Maurioe.  ^6  iood  returned  to  France,  and  took  tho  oom- 
maad  of  a  rt^giment,  which  he  manoQuvred  according  to  a  plan  of  hia 
own,  and  for  which  he  received  the  praiae  of  Folard.  He  continued 
for  a  considerable  time  to  atudy  maUiematicB  and  the  art  of  attacking 
fortified  plaoea  under  that  skilful  tactician. 

In  the  year  17 2Q  liaurioe  of  Saxony  act  out  for  the  north,  in  the 
hope  of  being  elected  Duke  of  Coarland  through  the  interest  of  hia 
fatbar.  By  tho  exertions  of  Anna  Iwanowna,  duchess  of  Courland 
(widow  of  the  Duke  Frederic  William,  who  died  in  1711)>  who  had 
conoeirad  an  attachment  to  him,  his  election  was  carried,  though 
there  ware  other  candidates,  and  he  was  opposed  by  tho  Czarina 
Catharioa  I.,  who  sent  Henstkoff  to  seiae  him  in  Mitau ;  but  he 
defended  himself  in  the  palace,  and  the  Bussians  retired.  The 
Buasian  influenoe  waa  then  used  in  the  Polish  diet,  which,  in  virtue  of 
ita  right  of  susereignty,  summoned  him  to  appear  before  them ;  but 
he  refused  to  do  ao,  and  the  diet  in  consequence  signed  hia  proscription. 
He  attempted  to  defend  himself  in  his  territory,  but  the  Bussians 
forced  him  to  flee,  and  he  escaped  to  France  with  nothing  but  hia 
diploma  of  election.  In  1728,  after  the  death  of  Catharina  I.,  the 
Duchesa  of  Courland,  whose  attachment  to  him  continued,  invited 
him  to  return,  which  he  did ;  and  thare  is  little  doubt  that  ahe  would 
have  made  him  her  partner  on  the  throne  of  the  esars,  to  which  ahe 
was  elected  in  1730,  if  she  had  not  previously  discovered  a  glaring 
instance  of  his  ioconatancy,  whereupon  he  was  immediately  dismissed. 
He  then  returned  to  Parip,  and  afterwards  repaired  to  Dresden.  Hia 
lather,  Augustus  II,  died  in  1733. 

War  having  been  declared  between  France  and  Austria  in  1738, 
Maurice  of  Saxony  repaired  to  the  court  of  Versaillea  to  solicit 
employment^  and  he  waa  sent  to  the  army  of  the  Bhine,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  He  distingui^ed  himaelf  at  the  siege  of 
Philipsbnig.  and  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  at  the  peace  of  1738. 
He  now  returned  to  Dresden  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  hia  claim 
to  the  dukedom  of  Courland,  but  failing  in  this  attempt,  he  went 
again  to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  war 
and  to  the  completion  of  a  work  on  which  he  had  employed  himaelf 
for  some  time,  and  which  he  called  '  Mes  Bdveries.' 

On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  YL,  in  1740,  a  general  war 
broke  out.  Louis  XV.  sent  an  army  into  Bohemia  under  the  Marahal 
of  Belle-Isle,  the  left  wing  of  which  waa  confided  to  the  Count  of 
fiaxony,  who  waa  charged  with  the  investment  of  Prague  (1741), 
which  he  took  by  assault  in  a  few  days,  and  with  equal  rapidity  the 
fi>rtreaa  of  Egra.  He  waa  afterwards  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Bavaria,  and  displayed  equal  skill  in  defensive  warfiure  aa 
in  offensivo.  He  waa  alao  employed  in  the  defenoe  of  Alsace,  when  he 
waa  auddenly  summoned  by  Louis  XV.  to  assist  in  placing  Prince 
Edward  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  hia  ancestors,  but  he  had 
aearccly  vsaehed  Dunkirk  when  a  tempest  destroyed  a  part  of  his 
squadron,  and  the  rest  was  blockaded  by  an  English  fleet  Maurice 
returned  to  Yenaillea,  and  Louie  bestowed  on  him  the  staff  of  a 
AUnbal  of  France  (Maroh  1743). 

In  1744  Louis  XV.  entered  Flanders  with  an  army  of  80,000  man, 
tho  left  wing  being  under  the  command  of  IfaiahsS  Soxe,  who  was 
appointed  to  cover  the  sieges  which  were  to  be  undertaken  by  Marshal 
Koaillas  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  king.  Menai,  Ypres, 
and  Fumos  were  quickly  gained,  when  newa  waa  brought  that  Prince 
Charlea  had  entered  Alsace.  The  king  and  Marshal  Noailles  hastened 
to  ita  defence  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops,  leaving  Marahal 
Saxe  alone  in  Flandera  to  act  on  the  defensive  agamst  an  army  three 
timea  aa  nnmeroua  as  his  own ;  he  maintained  his  position  however 
with  oonaummate  skill,  keeping  the  allies  continually  in  check,  and 
retuoing  the  oonqueata  which  had  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign. 

In  1745  Louis  XY.  returned  to  Flanders  with  a  large  additional 
force,  amounting,  with  that  already  in  Flanders,  to  100,000  men,  of 
which  Marahal  Saxe  waa  now  appointed  general-in-chief,  Marshal 
NoalUea  oonsenting  to  act  under  him.  On  the  22nd  of  April  1746 
the  campaign  waa  opened  by  the  siege  of  Toumay.  The  alliea 
adTaooed  to  ita  aupport  with  46,000  men,  Engliah,  Hanoverians,  and 
Dutch.  Marshal  Su:e  waa  Buffering  under  dropsy,  and  underwent  the 
opemtionof  tapping  on  the  18th.  Notwithstending,  he  advanced  to 
oppose  the  alliea  with  a  force  not  exceeding  theirs,  he  himself  being 
obliged  to  be  borne  in  a  litter.  On  the  11th  of  May  he  was  attacked 
near  the  village  of  Fontenoy,  where  he  had  put  himself  in  position. 
The  English  and  Hanoverians  advanced  to  the  attack  of  hia  redoubta 
in  a  dense  column,  and  for  awhile  bore  everything  before  them,  sustain- 
ing repeated  attacks  of  cavalry  and  the  steady  and  uninterrupted  fire 
of  the  French  infantry  with  a  determination  which  seemed  to  make 
victory  certain.  But  the  perseverance  of  Marshal  Saxe  at  length 
prevailed :  the  Dutch  kept  aloof,  and  four  large  pieeoa  of  artillery 
being  also  brought  to  bear  upon  the  English  column,  it  was  at  length 
oompelled  to  g^ve  vray,  and  defeat  followed.  The  French  victory  at 
Fontenoy,  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  18th  century,  was  soon 
followed  by  the  conquest  of  all  Belgium.  The  conqueror  of  Fontenoy 
waa  preaented  by  Louia  XY.  vrith  the  ch&teau  of  Chambord,  and 
100,000  francs  of  annual  revenue  ariring  from  the  estate.  Toumay, 
Ghent,  Bruges,  Oudenarde,  Oatend,  Brussels,  Mons,  Charleroi,  and 
Namur  ware  all  taken  between  the  a3rd  of  May  1745  and  the  19th  of 
Septamber  1746. 


In  the  campaign  of  1747  Marshal  Saxe  took  Lafeldt  after  a  hard- 
fought  battle  (July  2),  which  he  followed  up  by  the  oonqueat  of 
Bergen*op-Zoom,  and  in  1748  by  that  of  Maastricht.  The  alUes  now 
made  overtures  of  peace,  which  was  definitely  settled  at  Aix-k^ 
Chapolle  in  the  same  year.  Marshal  Saxe  survived  about  two  years 
to  enjoy  the  honours  which  were. lavishly  showered  upon  him.  He 
died  on  the  80th\>f  November  1760. 

Marshal  Saxo'a  work,  *Mes  Bdveries,'  waa  published  in  1767,  5  vols. 
4to.  It  is  a  work  on  military  affairs,  which  is  said  to  contain  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  matter  mixed  up  with  many  assertions  which  cannot 
be  rftlied  on.  It  waa  translated  into  Engliah  by  Sir  William  Fawcett 
— 'The  Beveries;  or,  Memoirs  npon  the  Art  of  War,  by  Field- 
Marshal  Count  Saxe ;  translated  from  the  French,'  4to,  1767. 

Marshal  Saxe  was  a  soldier,  and  "  a  ripe  and  good  one,"  but  nothing 
mora.  When  at  the  height  of  hia  reputation,  the  Academic  Frangaise 
absurdly  offered  to  make  him  a  member,  which  he  had  the  good  sense 
to  decline ;  for  though  he  had  great  knowledge  of  his  art  and  of  all 
matters  connected  with  it,  his  literary  acquirements  would  have  done 
no  honour  to  that  learned  body,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following 
apecimen  of  his  orthography  given  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle : ' — 
*'  lis  veule  me  fere  de  la  Csuiemie ;  sela  miret  come  une  bage  a  un 
chaa."  The  marahal  waa  a  man  of  large  siae  and  extraordinary 
personal  strength. 

SAXE-WEIMAB,  BEBKHABD,  DUKE  OF,  bom  at  Weimar  on 
the  16th  of  AuRuat  1600,  was  the  fourth  of  the  seven  sons  of  John, 
duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.  As  all  the  important  circumstances  of  his 
life  are  connected  with  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Oermany,  we  can 
only  give  here  a  brief  statement  of  the  leading  facts  of  his  career. 

After  the  battle  of  Prague  (N^ovember  8,  1620),  Bernhard  served  in 
the  army  raised  by  the  Margrave  of  Baden-Durlach  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  FreJevic  Y.,  king  of  Bohemia  and  elector-palatine,  to  support 
himaelf  after  the  loss  sustained  in  that  disastrous  affair.  In  1628  he 
commanded  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  the  army  of  Duke  Christian  of 
Brunawick;  and  in  1626,  and  again  in  1627,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  Danish  army  raised  by  Christian  lY. 
in  support  of  the  Protestant  Union.  After  tbe  alliance  between 
Louis  XIIL  and  Quatavua  Adolphua  (January  18, 1681)  he  joined  the 
latter,  who  promised  him  the  bishoprics  of  Bamberg  and  Wtirzburg, 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Franconia.  Bernhard  diatinguiahed  himself 
at  the  dege  of  WUraburg,  in  forcing  the  pasaage  of  Oppenbeim,  and 
in  the  Palatinate,  where  he  took  Mannheim  by  stratsgem,  and  forced 
the  enemy  firom  all  hia  poats  in  that  quarter.  Ghistavus  afterwarda 
appointed  him  to  the  command  of  an  army  deaigned  for  the  conquest 
of  Bavaria,  with  which  he  advanced  aa  far  aa  the  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol,  obtained  possession  of  the  three  fortresses  of  Ehrenburg,  the 
keys  of  that  country,  and  put  the  emperor  in  fear  for  his  Italian 
atates.  Guatavus  however  recalled  Bembard  to  assist  him  against 
Wallenstein,  and  ahortly  afterwarda  they  fought  together  at  the  battle 
of  Liitaen,  November  16,  1682.  When  Guatavus  fell,  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  took  the  command,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat,  and 
shortly  afterwards  drove  the  imperial  army  out  of  Saxony. 

The  Swedish  army  was  afterwarda  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
chancellor  Oxenstiema,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Marahal 
Horn  and  Bernhard  of  Weimar.  Bernhard  besieged  and  took  Ratisbon, 
which  however  was  afterwards  retaken  by  the  imperial  army  (July  29, 
1684),  and  Bernhard  and  Horn  were  afterwsrds  defeated  at  Nordlin- 
gen  (September  7,  1684),  owing  to  the  impatience  of  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  to  give  battle  wiUiout  waiting  for  tbe  arrival  of  reinforce- 
mente.  On  the  6th  of  October  1636,  Bernhard  concluded  a  treaty  of 
alliance  and  subsidy  with  the  King  of  France.  He  was  oocupied  for  a 
conaiderable  time  in  a  aeriea  of  less  important  a£fairs,  and  in  quelling 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  German  armies,  by  procuring,  through  the 
agency  of  Oxenstieraa,  a  portion  at  least  of  the  arrears  of  pay.  On 
the  8id  of  Maroh  1688  he  gained  the  great  victory  of  Rheinfelden, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  fortress  on  the  22nd  of  March.  He 
afterwarda  besieged  Alt  Breisach,  then  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  Europe,  which  capitcdated  on  the  10th  of  December  1688. 
He  disd  suddenly  at  Neuburg  on  tho  Bhine,  of  a  pestilential  fever,  on 
the  18th  of  July  1689. 

SAY,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  a  vmter  on  political  economy,  was  bom 
at  Lyon  in  1767,  and  died  at  Paris,  November  15th  1882.  He  came 
to  the  capital  at  an  early  period  of  the  revolution,  and  waa  one  of  the 
projectora  and  conduotora  of  a  journal  entitled  *  La  Decade  Pkildso- 
phique,'  one  of  the  small  number  of  literary  and  scientific  works  that 
maintained  an  existence  during  the  revolutionary  atorm.  After  the 
18th  Brumaire,  Say  waa  called  to  the  tribunate,  the  only  semblance 
of  a  deliberative  aasembly  which  remained  after  the  revolution.  It 
soon  became  the  mere  instrument  of  the  First  Consul's  will,  and  Say 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  it  at  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  named 
emperor.  He  resigned  an  appointment,  subsequently  conferred  upon 
him,  of  TOoeiver  ot  taxes  for  the  department  of  Allier.  He  afterwarda 
eatablished  a  manufactory  of  some  kind.  On  the  whole  he  appears  to 
have  passed  a  quiet  and  retired  life,  engaged  in  his  various  works  on 
political  economy,  and  in  lecturing  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  at  the 
Conservatoire  dea  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris. 

The  great  merit  of  Say  consists  in  having  rendered  the  science  of 
politieal  economy  popular  in  France.  He  fbllowed  closely  in  tho 
•teps  of  Adam  Smith;  but  besidea  having  placed  the  doctrines  of  hia 
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predeoeaaor  in  a  clear  and  luminotu  point  of  Tisw  by  judicions 
arraD£^in«nty  his  worka  contain  "  Bereral  accurate,  original,  and  pro- 
found dUcussionB"  (Ricardo),  among  which  may  be  mentioned  his 
exposition  of  the  nature  and  oauees  of  gluts. 

The  works  of  Say  are : — 1, '  Traits  d'Eoonomie  Politique,'  published 
in  1802;  5th  ed.»  1826.  2,  '  Catechisme  d'Economie  PoliUque,'  1816 ; 
5th  ed.,  1826.  8y  'Lettres  k  ICalthus  sur  diff^rents  Sujets  d'Eoonomie 
Politiquea/  1820.  4, '  Coun  Complet  d'Eoonomie  Politique  Pratique,' 
6  Yols.  1829.  This  in  effect  is  the  'Traits '  more  amply  end  familiarly 
illustrated.  The  flnt  and  second  works  in  the  above  list  have  been 
translated  into  English.  Say  is  the  author  of  some  smaller  works,  one 
of  which  IB  entitled  '  De  I'Angleterre  et  dee  Anglais.' 

SCA'EVOLA.  There  were  many  distinguished  pezaons  who  bore 
this  name. 

Quxnrns  Muoidb  SoiBVOLA  was  preetor  in  the  year  b.o.  215,  and  in 
the  following  year  had  the  government  of  Sardinia.  He  may  be  the 
Quintus  Mucius,  a  jurist^  mentioned  by  Pomponins  ('  Dig.,  L  tit.  2, 

B.  87),  if  Mucins  is  the  right  reading  there. 

PuBuns  MuuiDS  SoJivoLA,  one  of  a  family  of  jurists,  was  tribunns 
plebiB  B.a  141,  prsetor  B.a  186,  consul  in  the  year  B.0. 133,  and  in  the 
year  &o.  131  he  was  Pontifez  Maximua  Up  to  his  time,  says  Cicero 
('De  Or.,'  ii  12),  the  events  of  every  year  were  xegiBtered  by  the 
Pontifex  Mazimus,  and  such  registers  were  the  Annales  Mazimi  This 
ScsBvolawas  a  distingmshed  jurist,  and  also  had  the  reputation  of 
being  an  able  orator  and  an  honest  man.  Cicero  speaks  of  his  juristical 
writings,  and  Pomponins  attributes  ten  works  to  him.  Sc89vola  is 
dted  in  the  'Digest'  several  times.  He  was  consul  during  the  dis- 
turbanoes  in  which  Tiberius  Qraochus  perished,  and  his  conduct  was 
marked  by  moderation. 

Quintus  Muoiub  Soavola,  commonly  called  the  Augur,  was  consul 
with  L.  Csdcilius  Metellus  in  the  year  b.o.  117.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  P.  Mucins  Scsevola,  or  Q.  M.  Scsovola,  as  he  is  some- 
times  called,  who  was  consul  b.c.  175,  and  grandson  of  Q.  M.  Soffivola 
who  was  preotor  in  the  year  B.O.  215.  He  was  less  distinguished  as 
an  orator  than  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law  (Jus  Civile).  He 
was  Cicero's  master,  but  he  was  then  an  old  man,  and  after  his  death 
Cioero  attached  himself  to  Quintus  Muoius  Scsevola,  the  pontifez.  It 
is  not  known  that  he  left  any  writings  behind  him,  and  aocordiDgly 
he  is  not  mentioned  bj  Pomponius  ('  De  Origine  Juris,'  '  Dig.,'  i, 
tit.  2).  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  C.  Lselius,  aud  the  father-iu-law  of 
the  orator  L.  Crassus,  and  is  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  Cicero's 
treatise  '  De  Oratore '  (lib.  L),  of  the  treatise  '  De  Amioiti&,'  and  in 
the  treatise '  De  Bepublica.' 

Quintus  Mucius  Scjevola,  commonly  called  the  Pontifez,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  Q.  M.  Scsevola  the  Augur,  was  the  son  of  Publius. 
He  was  the  colleague  of  L.  Crassus  as  tribunus  plebis  in  the  year 
B.a  106,  the  year  of  Cicero's  birth,  anlile  in  &c.  lOi,  and  consul  in 
B.C.  95.  As  proconsul  of  the  province  of  Asia,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  administration;  and  the  Greeks  com- 
memoraled  his  happy  government  by  establishing  a  festival  called 
Dies  Mncia.  He  subsequently  attained  the  dignity  of  Pontifez 
Mazimus.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  great  ability ;  a  dis- 
tinguished orator,  and  still  more  eminent  as  a  jurist  (Cia,  '  De  Or.,' 
L  39.)  After  the  death  of  the  Augur,  Cicero  had  the  advantage  of 
the  society  of  the  Pontifez,  who  formed  many  distiuguished  pupils, 
though  he  did  not  profess  specially  to  give  instruction  in  the  law. 

C.  Aquilius  Qallus,  one  of  the  masters  of  Servius  Sulpicins,  was  a 
pupil  of  this  ScsBvola.  He  perished  in  the  consulship  of  the  younger 
Marius,  B.0. 82,  being  among  those  who  were  proscribed  by  him.  The 
Pontifez  was  murdered  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  he  had  taken 
lefuge,  and  the  altar  of  the  goddess  was  staiioed  with  his  blood. 
(Flor.,  iii  21 ;  Cia,  •  De  Dr.,'  iii  8.) 

This  ScsBvola  was  the  first  Roman  who  attempted  to  systematise 
the  Jus  Civile^  which  he  did  in  a  work  in  eighteen  books.  This  work 
is  mentioned  by  Gellius  (vii.  15).  It  u  also  cited  in  the  'Digest^' 
where  the  name  of  Muoius  is  often  mentioned;  but  there  are  no 
extracts  from  it  The  Mudana  Cantio  took  its  name  from  him. 
('Dig./  zzzv.,  tit  1,  s.  72,  &c.)  He  also  wrote  a  book  of  Definitions 
(3fHx),  probably  the  first  of  the  kind ;  and  this  is  the  oldest  work  from 
which  any  eztraots  with  the  author  s  name  at  the  head  ware  received 
into  the  'Digest'  (zli,  tit  1,  s.  64 ;  zliii.,  tit.  20,  s.  8,  &c.).  The  work 
on  the  Jus  Civile  was  commented  on  by  several  subsequent  jurists. 
Qaius  (i.  188)  speaks  of  certain  books  which  he  composed  'ex  Quinto 
Mucio.' 

SCiBTOLA,  QU.  CERVIDIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  probably  gave 
responsa  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  (Dig.  84,  tit  1,  &  13) ;  but  he 
was  oertainly  employed  by  Marcus  Antonmus  as  a  legal  adviser 
(J.Oapitolinus,  'Marcuai,'  11;  Dig.  86,  tit  i,  s.  22);  and  in  his 
writings  he  speaks  of  the  oonstitntions  of  Marcus  and  Veros,  in  terms 
which  imply  that  they  were  then  alive.  Septimius  Severus,  after- 
wards emperor,  and  Papinian,  were  pupils  of  Cervidius,  who  probably 
died  in  the  reign  of  Severus  (Spartianus,  *  Caracalla,'  8).  His  responsa 
were  often  very  brief,  ezpressed  in  a  single  word.  (Dig.  17,  tit  1, 
8.  62) ;  but  the  facts  on  which  the  opinion  is  given  are  clearly  stated. 
His  style  has  been  blamed  as  obscure ;  but  there  is  evidence  of  his 
great  oapaciiy,  and  he  left  a  name  behind  him. 

There  are  ezcerpts  in  the  Digest  of  Justinian  from  his  forty  books 
of  Digests,  siz  books  of  Responsa,  twenty  Libri  Qusestionum,  four 


Libri  Regulamm,  and  one  book  Qussstionum  publico  tractarum, 
probably  a  book  of  decided  cases.  The  Florentine  Indez  also  mentions 
a  single  book  *  De  Quastione  Familiss,'  but  there  is  no  ezcerpt  from  it 
in  the  Digest  There  are  807  ezcerpts  firom  the  writings  of  Scsevola  in 
the  Digest. 

Many  of  the  Responsa  of  Scasvola  appear  twioe^  both  in  the  Responsa 
and  the  Digesta.  Conradi,  followed  by  Blume,  supposes  that  the 
Digests  contained  a  fuller  statement  of  the  matten  which  are  briefly 
indicated  in  the  Responsa,  and  were  a  kind  of  commentary  to  the 
Digests.  Puchta  says  that  the  passages  in  the  Digesta  do  not  show 
this ;  and  that  this  relation  is  rather  that  of  the  Qossstiones  to  the 
Responsa :  **  the  QuseetioneB  were  devoted  to  the  complete  examination 
and  justification  of  tiie  opimons." 

Claudius  Tryphoninus  and  Paulus  commented  on  Scssvola;  and  he 
is  often  cited  by  Mareianus,  Tryphoninus,  Ulpian,  Paulus,  and  Modes- 
tinuB.    Sccevola  commented  on  Julian  and  Ulpius  Marcellus. 

(Grotius,  VUcB  JuriiooniuUarum ;  Puchta,  OurtUM,  dfcc,  L  453; 
Zimmem,  QeichAchte  du  RSm,  Privatreehts,  p.  861.) 

SCALA,  DELL  A,  or  SCALI'QERI,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Verona, 
which  acquired  sovereign  power  over  its  native  city  in  the  18th  centnry, 
and  afterwards  extended  its  dominion  over  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
territories.  Like  the  Delia  Torre  end  the  Visoonti  of  Milan,  the  Delia 
Scala  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  nolnlity.  They  became  party  leaders 
during  the  factions  which  agitated  the  Italian  cities  in  the  middle  ages^ 
and  their  party  having  proved  successful,  they  obtsined  the  dignity 
of  Podesth,  or  supreme  magistraoy,  first  for  a  term  of  years,  afterwards 
during  the  life  of  the  holder,  and  lastly  as  an  office  hereditsry  in  their 
family,  being  confirmed  in  it  by  the  sanction  of  the  German  emperors, 
who,  in  their  quality  of  kings  of  Italy,  although  they  had  no  direct 
dominion  over  any  part  Qf  the  oounby,  appointed  as  their  imperial 
vicars  those  chiefs  who  had  most  influence  over  their  countrymen. 

After  the  death  of  Eceelino  da  Romano,  tyrant  of  Padua,  Verona, 
and  Vicenza,  and  the  great  Ghibeline  leader  in  Northern  Italy,  the 
people  of  Verona  elected  for  their  podestlt  Mastioo  della  Scala,  about 
the  year  1260.  Mastino  belonged  to  the  Ghibeline  party,  which  pre- 
dominated at  Verona.  After  having  held  office  for  flve  years^  during 
which  by  his  conduct  he  won  the  public  approbation,  Mastino  was 
made  by  acclamation  perpetual  captain  of  the  city.  Being  murdered 
by  some  private  enemies  in  1273,  the  dtisens  elected  for  Ms  successor 
his  son  Albert,  who  was  afterwards  proclaimed  lord  of  VioenxBy  Feltre, 
and  Belluno,  by  the  citizens  of  those  towns. 

Albert  died  in  1297,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Barto- 
lommeo,  who,  dying  three  years  after,,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Alboino,  a  man  of  a  peaceful  temper,  who,  not  thinking  himself  fit  to 
rule  alone  in  those  turbulent  times,  took  his  younger  brother.  Can 
Francesco,  a  brave  aspiring  soldier,  for  his  colleague,  and  some  years 
later  resigned  to  him  the  undivided  sovereignty.  Can  Francesco  della 
Scala,  called  the  *  Great '  by  his  contemporaries,  was  the  most  illustrious 
of  his  family.  He  was  appointed  captwi  of  the  league  made  by  Verona, 
Msntua,  Brescia,  and  other  towns  sgainst  the  Marquis  of  Este,  lord  of 
Ferrara,  who,  being  supported  by  the  Anjous  of  Naples,  aspired  to 
extend  his  dominion  over  Lombardy.  Can  Francesco  defeated  him, 
and  obliged  him  to  withdraw  to  Feiiara.  When  Henry  of  Luxembourg, 
king  of  the  Germans,  came  to  Italy  to  be  crowned  emperor  in  1311, 
Can  Francesco  joined  him  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  assisted  him  in 
subduing  Brescia  and  other  towns,  which  would  not  acknowledge  the 
imperial  authority,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  Henry  appointing  hun  hu 
imperial  vioar  at  Verona.  Can  Francesco,  or  Can  Grande,  as  he  was 
henceforth  styled,  became  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Ghibeline 
party  in  Lombardy,  like  his  oontemporary  CSastruccio  Castraoani  in 
Tuscany.  The  dominion  of  Can  Grande  extended  over  Verona,  Vicenza, 
Feltre,  Belluno,  Este,  Monselice,  Cremona,  and  lastly,  after  a  war  which 
lasted  several  years,  also  over  Padua — ^in  short,  over  almost  the  whole 
extent  of  country  which  has  been  since  called  the  Venetian  territory, 
Venice  at  that  time  having  but  a  sbip  of  ground  on  the  mainland 
bordering  on  the  lagoons.  The  last  acquisitiou  of  Can  Grande  was 
that  of  Treviso,  which  he  obliged  to  open  its  gates  to  him  in  July 
1329.  He  made  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Treviso,  but  was  a  few 
days  after  seized  by  a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  the  height  of  his  success, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  having  been  ruler  of  Verona  for  about  nineteen 
years.  Castrucoio  had  died  we  year  before^  and  thus  the  Ghibelines 
of  Italy  loat^  nearly  about  the  ssme  time»  their  two  most  distinguished 
leaders. 

Can  Francesco  della  Scala  acquired  celebrity  not  only  by  his  success 
as  a  warrior  and  a  statesman,  but  by  the  encouragement  which  he 
gave  to  literature  aud  the  arts.  His  oourt»  which  was  veiy  splendid 
was  attended  by  poets,  painters,  and  scidptors.  Dante  in  ius  exil 
found  for  a  time  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  Delia  Scala,  and  he 
immortalised  Can  Francesco  in  his  verse.  Boccaccio  also  wrote  of  him 
as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  chiefs  that  Italy  ever  had,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  bravery  in  the  field,  but  also  for  his  abilities  in  couneiL 
He  raised  the  foi-tress  of  Peschiera,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Ghffda, 
OS  a  defence  on  the  side  of  Mantua  and  Milan. 

Can  Francesco  was  succeeded  by  his  two  nephews,  Alberto  and 
Mattino,  who  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Italian 
factions  in  the  14th  centnry.  fightmg  against  the  Viiconti  and  the 
Venetians.  Their  descendants  continued  to  rule  till  the  year  1387, 
when  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  took  possession  of  Verona, 
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having  driTeD  ftw&y  Antonb  dell*  Soala,  an  illegitimate  aon  of  the  laat 
lonL  Alter  some  more  Tioiaaitudei,  Verona  oame  into  the  powoaaion 
of  the  Yenetiana  in  the  year  1409. 

SCAIJGER,  JULIUS  C^SAR,  waa  bom,  aooording  to  the  atate- 
ment  of  hia  aon,  on  the  28rd  of  April  1484  in  the  eaatle  of  Riva,  near 
the  Lago  di  Qarda.  The  history  of  the  deaoent  and  the  earlv  yonth 
of  ScaSger  ia  involyed  in  inextricable  diffiooltieB»  aa  he  himaelf  at  one 
period  ox  hia  life  made  pretenaiona  whiob,  thoogh  aopported  by  hia 
aoDt  are  irreoonoileable  with  other  well-atteated  faota,  and  whieh  were 
eontradioted  and  ridienled  in  hia  own  lifetime  by  eminent  oontem- 
porariea.  Hia  real  name  waa  Delia  Scala,  and  he  pretended  to  be 
deecended  from  the  princely  family  of  the  Soalaa  of  Verona.  There 
ia  a  patent  of  natnraliaatioo,  which  in  1628  he  requeated  and  obtained 
from  Franda  L,  king  of  Franoe,  in  which  he  ia  called  "  Joliua  Cieaar 
della  Scala  de  Bordone,  doctor  of  phyeic,  a  native  of  Verona  in  Italy." 
Thia  doenment,  which  woold  aurely  have  mentioned  hia  noble  deaoent^ 
if  it  had  been  known,  ahowa  either  that  hia  pretenaiona  were  without 
any  foundation,  or  at  leaat  that  he  did  not  udolge  in  thia  vanity  till 
at  a  more  advanced  period  of  Ufe.  Tiraboachi  odla  him  the  aon  of 
Benedetto  Bordone,  a  native  of  Padua,  who  lived  at  Venice,  carried 
on  the  trade  of  illuminator,  and  aasumed  the  name  of  Soaliger,  either 
beeaaae  he  had  a  aoale  for  hia  aign,  or  becauae  he  lived  in  a  street 
called  Scale.  Aooording  to  Scaliger*a  own  account^  he  had  in  hia 
twelfth  Tear  been  made  a  page  to  the  Emperor  liaximilian,  whom  he 
aerved  for  aeventeen  years,  both  in  peace  and  war.  Afterwardahe 
retired  to  Ferraray  where  he  reoeived  a  pension  from  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara.  Hia  parents  had  died  in  the  meantime,  and  he  now  deter^ 
mined  to  abandon  his  military  pursuits  and  to  apply  himaelf  to  atudy. 
He  therefore  went  to  Bologna  with  the  intention  of  studying  theology 
and  of  entering  into  the  Franciscan  order;  but  he  soon  gave  up  his 
theological  atndiea,  returned  to  the  military  profession,  and  aerved  for 
some  time  in  Piedmont  under  the  Ftonch  viceroy.  At  Turin  he  waa 
penoaded  l^  a  phyaidan  to  begin  the  atudy  of  phyaio,  which  he  did 
in  hia  leisure  hours,  and  without  leaving  the  army.  About  thia  time 
he  also  commenced  learning  Greek,  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
entirely  ignorant.  Aa  he  advanced,  his  delight  in  his  new  atudies 
increased ;  and  this,  aa  well  aa  frequent  attacka  of  the  gout,  at  length 
induoed  him  to  give  up  hia  military  life,  and  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  his  favourite  pursuits.  In  1525  he  accompanied  Antonio  de  la 
Royexa,  who  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Agen,  to  hia  new  dioceae,  in  the 
eapadtr  of  phyaidan.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  physic^  which  is  men- 
tioned m  the  document  above  referred  to,  must  have  been  obtained 
before  this  time,  but  in  what  university  ia  uncertain,  though  it  ia 
generally  auppoaed  that  he  obtained  it  at  Padua.  It  waa  at  flrat  hia 
intention  not  to  atay  at  Agen,  but  aoon  after  hia  arrival  there  he  fell 
in  love  with  Andietta  de  Boguea,  a  young  lady  of  a  noble  and  wealthy 
fiunily,  whom  he  married.  He  now  aeliled  at  Agen,  where  he  lived 
until  his  death,  on  the  21st  of  October  1558.  He  continued  the 
prsotioe  of  phydo,  and  at  the  aame  time  prosecuted  hia  adentifio  and 
literary  atttdiea. 

Considering  that  Soaliger  commenced  his  atudiee  at  ao  advanoed  a 
period  of  life^  and  oonaidering  the  number  aa  well  aa  the  value  of  his 
works,  none  of  which  were  published  before  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  forty-seven,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  was  one  of  the  moat  extra- 
ordinary men  of  the  ageu  He  had  a  most  tenadoua  memory  and  a 
sound  underatanding.  Hia  aon  praiaes  him  especially  for  his  great 
love  of  truth,  bnt  he  was  of  a  very  irritable  temperament  and  excea* 
dvely  Tarn ;  and  he  treated  eveiy  opponent  or  antagonist  with  the 
utmost  contempt.  Although  he  thus  provoked  many  bitter  enemiea, 
he  had  many  fidenda  among  hia  contemporariea ;  and  scholars  of  sub- 
aequent  ages,  sueh  aa  Lipdus,  Cssaubon,  Vossius,  Huet^  and  others^ 
have  beatowed  on  him  the  most  extravagant  enlogiuma.  His  flame  aa  a 
aoholar,  though  yery  great  in  hia  own  days,  has  in  the  more  just  appre- 
oiation  of  aubaequent  timea  been  fiur  eclipsed  by  that  of  hia  aon  Joaeph. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  his  principal  works:— 'Gommentarii  in 
Hippocratis  librum  De  Insomniis,'  Gma  et  Lat,  8vo»  Lyon,  1588. 
*  iSe  Gausis  LdngusB  Latin»  Libri  xviii,'  4to,  Lyon,  1540,  reprinted  at 
Geneva  in  1580.  This  is  the  first  great  work  wbdoh  was  written  on 
^^e  Latin  language  in  modern  times,  and  it  is  still  valuable,  though  it 
xmtains  a  great  many  fanciful  aubtletiea.  '  Exercitattonum  Exoteri- 
carum  Liber  Quintu8<lecimuadeSubtilitate  ad  Hieronymum  Cardanum,' 
4to,  Paria,  1557.  The  fourteen  preceding  hooka,  which  had  no  relation 
to  Caxdaaua,  have  never  been  publiaheiL  *  Poeticea  Libri  Septem,' 
foU  Lyon,  1561*  Thia  work  perhapa  contributed  most  to  the  reputation 
of  the  author,  though  it  ahowa  that  he  pooeaaed  more  grammatical 
knowledge  than  profound  critical  or  creative  powera.  'In  Theophraati 
Libroa  Sex  de  Cauais  Plantarum  Commentarii,'  foL,  Geneva,  1566; 
'Commentarii  in  Ariatoteli  adacriptoa  Libroa  Duos  de  Plantis,'  (Geneva, 
1566;  'AristotelisHistorisD  Animalium  Liber  Dedmus,  cum  vers,  et 
comment,'  8yo,  Lyon,  1584 ; ' AuimadveFsionea  in  Theophrasti  Hiatoriaa 
Plantarum,'  8vo,  Lyon,  1584 ;  *  J.  C.  Scaligeri  adv.  Dedd.  Erasmum 
Orationes  Dun,  Eloquentiss  Romann  Viudices,  cum  ejuadem  Epistolis 
et  Opuseulis,'  4to,  Toulouse,  1621.  The  first  of  these  orations,  which 
were  directed  against  the  work  of  Eraamus,  entitied  '  Ciceronianus, 
dve  de  optimo  Dicendi  Genere,'  waa  published  at  Paria  in  1581,  and 
appeara  to  have  been  hia  earlieat  work.  Scaliger  alao  publiahed  a 
number  of  Latin  poems^  which  however  are  of  very  little  value.  The 
style  is  often  obsoure  and  bombastic. 


SCALIGER,  JOSEPH  JUSTUS,  the  son  of  Julius  Omst  Scaliger, 
waa  bom  on  the  4th  of  Auguat  1540,  at  Agen.  He  reoeived  his 
earliest  instruction  from  his  father.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  waa  aent 
with  two  of  his  brothers  to  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  where  he  applied 
himaelf  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  After  a  atay  of 
three  years  at  Bordeaux  he  waa  compelled  by  the  appearance  of  the 
plague  to  quit  the  plaoe  and  return  to  Agen.  Hia  mther  now  con- 
tinued his  education,  and  made  him  write  every  day  a  Latin  essay  on 
some  historiosl  subject,  by  which  exerdse  the  youth  became  most 
intimatdy  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language^  Hia  fkther  sometimes 
alao  made  him  tranacribe  some  of  his  own  poetical  oompodtions^  whidL 
seems  to  have  inspired  the  youth  with  such  a  love  of  poetry,  that  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  attempted  to  write  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of 
King  CEdipus.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  prindpally 
to  the  study  of  Greek.  At  first  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Adrianus 
Tumebu%  but  when  he  found  that  he  might  make  more  rapid  pro- 
gress by  private  study,  he  confined  himself  to  his  room  and  b^;an 
reading  the  Greek  writera  by  himaell  He  commenced  with  Homer, 
and  in  the  course  of  two  veara  which  he  apent  in  his  sedudon  from 
the  world  he  read  nearly  all  the  Greek  authors  both  in  verse  and  proae. 
He  ako  turned  his  attention  to  Oriental  languages,  which  he  Ukewise 
learned  by  himaelf  . 

Beapeoting  the  years  which  succeeded  this  period  of  intense  study, 
from  about  1565  till  1598,  we  know  very  littie  of  the  life  of  Scaliger. 
It  must  haye  been  during  thia  time  that  he  left  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  became  a  Protestant,  which  waa  probably  the  reason  why  he  did 
not  obtain  any  public  appointment  in  France.  In  1598  he  waa  invited 
to  the  chair  of  Bellee-Lettrea  in  the  Univerdty  of  Leyden,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  devoting  himself  entirdy  to  the  dud- 
dation  of  antiquity.  He  was  one  of  that  oonstellation  of  great 
scholars  who  are  to  thia  day  remembered  as  the  omameinta  of  the 
Univerdty  of  Leyden.  Among  his  numeroua  pupils  was  Hugo 
Grotins,  who  enjoyed  the  especial  friendship  of  Scaliger,  and  who 
vros  entirdy  guided  by  him  in  hia  atudiea.  Scaliger'a  life  in  Holland 
preaents  acarody  any  inddents,  and  we  only  know  that,  absorbed  iu 
lus  studies^  he  paid  so  littie  attention  to  mattera  of  ordinary  life,  that 
he  apent  many  daya  in  his  atudy  without  thinking  of  taking  any  food, 
and  that  he  waa  aometimes  in  a  state  of  absolute  poyerty.  Several  per 
sons  of  distinction,  who  esteemed  bis  talents  and  his  learnings  generouaiy 
offered  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties,  but  his  pride  never 
allowed  him  to  accept  any  present.  He  waa  never  married  He 
aeema  to  have  inherited  his  father'a  character,  for  he  was  exceedingly 
proud,  and,  like  hia  father,  he  treated  his  literary  opponenta  with  the 
most  perfect  contempt.  He  revived  and  defended  the  idle  pretenaiona 
of  his  &ther  respecting  the  illustrious  origin  of  his  family,  in  a  letter 
addreaaed  to  Dausa,  '  De  Vetustate  et  Splendore  Gentis  Scdigerana.' 
Tills  letter  waa  directed  against  Sdoppius,  and  was  full  of  the  bitterest 
inveotives  againat  that  aoholar.  Scaliger  died  of  dropsy,  on  the  2l8t 
of  January  1609. 

Aa  a  critic  Joseph  Scaliger  is  pre-eminent,  and  there  are  Tory  few 
adiolars  who  can  be  compared  with  him.  Some  of  hia  woika  even 
now  exdte  our  astomshment  and  admiration  by  the  prodigioua  learn- 
ing which  they  display,  combined  with  an  almoat  unparalleled  acute- 
neaa  and  aagadly.  Although  in  his  verbal  critidsm  and  in  his  emeu- 
dationa  and  oo^jeoturea  he  is  often  too  bold  and  too  capridous,  yet  all 
that  he  haa  done  beara  the  peculiar  impresa  of  hia  great  genius,  and 
he  acarody  ever  exposea  himaelf  to  the  charge  of  inaccuracy,  from 
wMoh  hia  father  waa  by  no  meana  free. 

The  greateat  among  the  numerous  worka  of  Joseph  Scdiger  is  '  De 
Emendatione  Temporum,'  foL,  Paris,  1583.  A  corrected  aod  much 
improved  edition  of  thia  work  appeared  at  Geneva,  foL,  1629.  In 
this  work  Sodiger,  for  the  first  time,  ezpUioed  the  Julian  period  in  a 
aatiafsctory  manner,  and  established  a  complete  qrstem  of  chronology 
founded  on  sound  principles.  Severd  errors  which  were  detected  in 
the  work  by  his  contemporaries,  were  afterwarda  corrected  by  Scaliger 
himaelf  in  another  work,  entitled  'Tbesaurua  Temporum,  complectena 
Buaebii  Pamphili  Chronicon  cum  Isagogicis  Chronologiss  Canonibus,* 
the  best  edition  of  whieh  is  that  published  at  Amsterdam,  2  vola  foL, 
1658.  Among  bis  other  and  leaa  important  works,  there  is  a  Latin 
tranalation  of  two  oenturiea  of  Ai'abian  proverba,  published  at  Leyden, 
1623;  his  'Poemata,'  8vo,  Leyden,  1615;  end  his  '  Epistolss,*  which 
were  edited  by  Danid  Heindua,  at  Leyden,  8vo,  1637.  His  poems 
have  littie  merits  but  his  'Epistles'  are  v«ry  instructive,  and  dao 
valuable  for  the  literary  hiatory  of  his  time.  Scaliger  also  edited 
many  andent  authora  with  emendationa  and  annotationa,  and  there 
are  few  andent  writers  for  whom  he  has  not  done  something.  His 
conunentary  on  Varro,  <De  Lingua  Latina,'  waa  written  when  he  waa 
twenty  years  of  age;  it  waa  published  at  Paris,  1565,  and  is  reprinted 
in  the  Bipont  edition  of  Varro.  His  edition  of  Theocritus,  '  Cum 
Bmendak  Joai  Scdig.  et  Is.  Caaaub.  Lect,'  appeared  at  Hdddbcrg, 
8vo^l596;  'M.  Manilii  Astronomicon,'  4to^  Leyden,  1600;  Catullus, 
Tibullus,  and  Propertius,  8yo,  Paris,  1577.  He  also  made  emenda- 
tions and  wrote  commentaries  on  Seneca  the  dramatist,  Ausonius^ 
Nonnu%  Festns,  and  many  other  authors. 

SCALIGERL    [Soala  Della.] 

SCAMOZZI,  VINCENZIO,  was  both  a  oontemporary  and  fdlow- 
countiyman  of  Palladio,  having  been  bom  in  1552  at  Vioenn,  where 
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bis  father,  Giovaosi  Domenioo^  also  praotisad  aa  an  arohiteot  He  was 
taught  by  his  father  the  elementary  part  of  his  art,  and  then  sent  by 
bim  to  Venioe,  where  he  Ib  said  to  have  studied  under  Palladio ;  yet 
this  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  his  writings 
Soauiozai  is  rather  a  detractor  than  an  admirer  of  that  master.  Before 
leaving  Vicenza  he  had  given  proofs  of  his  abilities  and  taste  in  several 
designs  for  Count  VerUti  and  others;  and  in  1569  he  was  employed 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  S.  Salvatore  at  Venice  (destroyed  by  fire  in 
1471).  At  the  age  of  twenty- two  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  perspeotive, 
wherein  he  entered  at  length  into  the  subject  of  soene-painting*  It 
was  in  1579  that  be  first  visited  Home,  where  the  sight  of  the  remains 
of  antiquity  filled  him  with  admiration.  He  waa  most  diligent  in 
studying  them,  sparing  neither  expense  nor  personal  trouble;  and 
among  other  things  of  the  kind,  be  made  elaborate  drawings  of  the 
batbs  of  Antoninus  and  of  Diocletian.  Having  thus  occupied  himself  in 
that  city  for  eighteen  months,  he  proceeded  to  Naples,  at  which  place 
and  its  environs  he  was  equally  diligent  in  exploring  the  vestiges  of 
ancient  buildings. 

On  bis  return  home  he  resolved  to  fix  himself  at  Venice,  aa  offering 
a  wider  field  to  his  ambition.  His  first  occupation  there  was  however 
with  his  pen,  for,  at  the  request  of  a  bookseller,  be  wrote  the  explana- 
tions to  a  series  of  plates  bj  Pittori,  to  which  he  prefixed  three 
chapters  relative  to  ancient  Rome  generally,  a  work  which,  although 
extolled  by  Maffei  beyond  its  real  merits,  not  undeservedly  obtained 
for  him  credit  with  his  contemporaries  as  one  of  the  most  erudite  in 
his  profession.  The  i-eoent  death  of  Sanaovino  and  Palladio  (1670  and 
1680)  were  ciroumstances  in  his  favour,  and  caused  him  to  be  looked 
forward  to  as  their  successor  in  the  public  esteem.  Accordingly 
almost  his  very  first  work,  after  the  monument  to  the  Doge  Kiccolo  da 
Poute,  was  to  complete  the  public  library  by  the  first-mentioned  of 
those  architects ;  he  waa  i^erwards  aimilarly  employed  to  finish  one 
of  Falladio's,  namely,  the  Teatro  Olimpico  at  Vicenaa,  to  which  he 
added  the  fixed  sceua,  with  its  three  avenues  of  buildings  shown  in 
perspective,  but  executed  in  relief.  Although  such  kind  of  decora^ 
tion  is  utterly  unsuitable  to  the  modern  drams,  and  is  anything  but 
an  improvement  on  painted  scenery,  it  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  in 
1588  he  was  employed  by  the  Duke  Vespasiano  Oonzsga  to  erect  a 
similar  theatre  at  Babbionetta,  of  which  structure  nothing  now  remains. 

About  this  time  a  deputation  being  sent  from  the  republic  to  con- 
gratulate Bigisinund  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  Scamoxai 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  him  by  his  friend  the 
senator  Duodo  of  visiting  that  country,  and  also  in  the  course  of  their 
route  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Germany.  It  waa  this  journey 
that  firat  suggested  what  coutinued  to  be  afterwarda  a  favourite  object 
of  his,  namely,  the  work  entitled  'Architettura.  Universale,'  which 
he  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  enoyclopiedia  of  the  art,  and  to  contain 
specimens  of  various  styles  and  examples  in  different  parta  of  Europe. 
Kor  was  this  the  only  result  of  his  journey,  for  on  passing  through 
Balzburgh  he  waa  introduced  to  the  archbishop,  by  whom  he  was 
afterwards  employed  (1604)  to  design  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  which 
may  be  oonaidered  aa  his  work,  though  not  completed  till  1628,  and 
which  is  described  by  Temanza  aa  one  of  the  noblest  templea  of 
modem  times,  and  greatly  auperior,  aa  regards  arohiteoture  alone,  to 
St  Peter*a.  In  the  meanwhile  hia  engagem«nta  at  home  were  nume* 
rous,  and,  besides  many  noble  private  habitations  ereotnd  by  him  both 
in  the  city  and  on  the  Venetian  terra  firma,  he  built  several  churches, 
among  others  that  of  San  Kicolo  di  Tolentino,  Venice  (remarkable  for 
having  a  Corinthian  hexastyle  diprostyle,  aubsequently  added  by 
Tirali),  and  SS.  Simone  e  Guida.  But  his  most  important  work,  that 
which  has  chiefly  contributed  to  hia  fame,  is  the  stately  range  of 
building  on  the  south  side  of  St  Mark's  Place,  called  the  Procuratie 
Kuove,  commenced  by  him  in  1586.  The  design  itself  however  may 
be  said  to  belong  nearly  aa  much  to  Sansovino,  at  least  to  have  been 
fixed  by  him,  all  the  lower  part  as  far  aa  the  entablature  of  the  aecond 
order  being  in  continuation  of  the  fagade  of  the  adjoining  public 
library ;  while  the  difference  ia  that  the  excessively  deep  frieze  and 
cornice  of  Sansovino's  second  order  are  moderated,  and  a  third  or 
Corinthian  story  added  to  the  elevation.  Thia  last  order  haa  been 
considered  by  some  to  bo  the  most  elegant  portion  of  the  whole,  but 
it  is  also  objected  to  aa  destroying  the  general  uniformity,  in  regard 
to  height,  of  the  buildings  on  three  of  the  sides  of  the  piazza.  Scamozzi 
was  almost  overwhelmed  withjcommissions  and  applicatlona  for  designs. 
Among  his  other,  \yorks  are—the  Palazzo  Roberto  Strozzi,  Florence ; 
the  Palazzo  Pretorio,  Vicenaa;  ditto  Bergamo;  the  Villa  Duodo,  and 
seven  small  churches  or  chapels 'at  .Monselice.  He  also  made  two 
designs  for  the  Rialto  bridge,  one  with  three  arches,  the  other  with  a 
single  arch,  but  neither  waa  adopted.  Thus  continually  engaged,  he 
had  little  leisure  for  hia  pen,  and  did  not  therefore  complete  his 
'  Architettura  Universale,'  which  was  to  have  been  in  ten  books,  but 
only  six  appeared,  and  those  were  published  only  a  few  montha  before 
his  death,  on  August  7th  1616 ;  two  days  before  which  he  made  a 
singular  will,  expressive  of  a  moat  extraordinary  solicitude  for  per- 
petuating his  name,  for  having  no  surviving  offspring,  he  there  adopted 
Franceaco  Gregori,  who  died  abortly  after,  and  protracted  litigation  as 
to  his  successor  under  the  will  was  the  consequence.  What  renders 
such  solicitude  on  the  part  of  Scamozzi  an  inconsistency  ia  that  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  having  acquired  an  imperishable  namCi 

SCAKDfiB-BEG,  prince  of  Albania,  whose  real  name  was  George 


Castriota,  waa  the  son  of  John  Castriota»  one  of  the  nileFB  of  that 
country.  He  was  bom  in  1404.  His  fatherhavingbecome  a  tributary 
to  the  Turks,  Scander  beg,  with  three  other  brothers,  waa  sent  to  the 
court  of  Hurdd  IL,  who  lodged  them  in  his  own  palacey  and  bad  them 
educated  in  the  Hohammedan  religion,  notwithatanding  the  solemn 
promise  to  the  contrary  given  to  their  father.  After  the  death  of  his 
three  brothers,  Scander-beg  rose  in  favour  with  that  aultan,  who 
received  him  into  bis  guard,  promoted  him,  and  gave  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sanjac-beg,  with  the  command  of  five  thousand  eavahy. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1482,  hia  family  dominions  were 
seized  by  Murid,  who  appointed  a  bashaw  to  govem  them  in  hia  own 
name. 

Fh)m  that  time  Scander-beg  formed  the  design  of  poaseasing  himself 
of  hia  principality.  Having  accompanied  the  Turkish  army  to  Hun- 
gary, he  entered  into  a  secret  arrangement  with  the  celebiated 
Hunyade,  waywode  of  Tranaylvania,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
combined  Christian  forces,  and  he  contributed,  by  a  sudden  mancsnvre 
of  the  forces  under  his  command,  to  the  defeat  of  the  Tnrkiah  army 
on  the  plain  of  Niasa  (10th  of  November  1443).  Having,  in  the  eon- 
fusion  resulting  from  the  battle,  penetrated  into  the  tent  of  the  Reis 
Effendi,  he  put  him  to  death  with  hia  own  hand,  after  compelling  him 
to  sign  an  order  to  the  Turkish  bashaw  of  Epirua,  enjoining  him  to 
deliver  Croia,  the  capital,  and  the  surrounding  districts  to  the  bearer. 
Scander*beg  left  the  camp  with  three  hundred  Albaniana,  appeared 
before  Croia,  massacred  the  Turkish  garrison,  and  ascended  the  throne 
of  his  fathers,  having  previously  renounced  the  Mohammedan  religion. 
A  long  warfare  ensued ;  but  although  frequently  obliged  to  retire  to 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  Scander-beg  renewed  his  attache  upon 
the  first  favourable  occasion,  and  in  this  manner  destroyed  a  vast 
number  of  hia  enemies.  In  1444  he  defeated  in  the  Lower  Dibra  a 
considerable  force  which  had  been  sent  against  him ;  and  though  in 
1449  Hurid  took  from  him  thcimportant  fortress  of  Sfetigrad,  though 
he  invested  Croia  in  1450,  that  powerful  aultan  was  at  last  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  into  his  own  dominions,  where  he  died  (at 
Adrianople)  5th  of  February  1451. 

Mohammed  II.,  who  was  Murdd's  successor,  having  propoaed  to 
Scander'beg  terms  of  peace,  which  were  accepted,  that  warrior,  at  the 
request  of  Pope  Pius  II.,  repaired  to  Italy,  to  the  assistance  of  Ferdi- 
nand, kiog  of  Naples,  who  was  closely  besieged  at  Bari  by  John,  oount 
of  Anjou.  Not  only  did  Scander-beg  oblige  this  prince  to  raise  the 
aiege,  but  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory  which  Ferdinand 
gained  over  his  antagonist  near  Troia  (18th  of  August  1462).  The 
Venetians  having  declared  war  against  the  l\irk3,  Scander-beg  waa 
induced  by  them  to  break  the  treaty  by  which  he  waa  bound,  and 
to  make  an  inroad  into  Mohammed'a  dominiona.  He  waa  again 
successful,  and  defeated  a  considerable  force  which  beaieged  Croia,  the 
capital  of  his  states.  He  was  at  length  carried  off  by  aickness  at  liaea 
in  the  Venetian  territory,  on  the  17th  of  January  1467,  in  the  sixty* 
third  year  of  hia  age,  leaving  a  aon  of  tender  years,  whose  guardianahxp 
he  entrusted  to  the  republic  of  Venica  His  death  however  waa  sooq 
followed  by  the  entire  submission  of  Albania  to  the  Turkish  yoke. 

Scander-beg  was  a  great  warrior;  his  enterprise  and  military  akiU 
constituted  bun  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  day.  Such  were  hia 
personal  strength  and  hia  courage  in  the  field,  that  the  Torka  gare 
him  the  name  of  Iskander-beg  (Prince  Alexander).  On  the  taking  of 
Liasa,  where  hia  remaine  were  discovered  by  the  conquerors,  the  Turks 
dug  up  his  bones  and  made  them  into  amulets^  under  the  impression 
that  they  would  thua  tranafer  his  courage  to  theuL  There  are  various 
chronicles  of  Scander-beg  :  the  principal  and  the  best  ia  that  of  Marino 
Barlesio,  hia  contemporary,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  at 
Frankfurt,  folio,  1537,  under  the  title  of  'Be  VitA  et  Moribue  ao 
Rebua  prsocipu^  adversua  Turcas  gestis  Georgii  Caatrloti  dariasimi 
fipirotarum  Piincipis,  qui  propter  celeberrima  fadnora  Soanderbegus^ 
hoc  est  Alexander  Magnus,  cognominatua  fuit*  It  waa  afterwards 
reprinted  and  translated  into  French  and  German.  Another  anony- 
mouB  hiatory  had  previously  appeared  at  Rome  in  folio,  1537.  T.  M. 
Monardo  published  one  in  Italian,  folio,  Venice,  1591,  which  waa 
tranalated  into  Portugueae  and  into  Spaniah.  There  are  also  '  Histoire 
de  Scander-beg,'  by  Du  Ponoet,  Paris,  1709;  'Scander-beg,  ou  lee 
Aventures  du  Prince  d' Albania,'  by  Chevilly,  ibid.,  S  vola.  12mo,  1782^ 
and  two  Latin  poema  on  the  hiatory  of  Scander-beg,  one  by  Kokect 
(4to,  Lubec,  1648),  the  other  by  Busieres. 

(Hammer  Purgatall,  Oetchichte  det  OtmanUchm  Beichs,  Pesth,  1827-35, 
vol.  iL;  Hawkins,  Bistory  of  the  Ottoman  Bmpire,  London,  1787, 
vol  I.) 

SCA'PULA,  JOHN,  waa  probably  a  native  of  Lausanne.  He  lived 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  and  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century,  and  at  one  period  of  his  life  he  was  employed  at  Paris  in  the 
printing  establishment  of  Henry  Stephena  The  time  of  hia  death  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  year  1512  he  was  still  alivCi 
Scapula  ia  known  aa  the  editor  of  a  Greek  dictionary,  which,  inatead 
of  gaining  him  credit,  has  drawn  upon  him  the  just  and  severe  censure 
of  all  honest  men.  He  was  employed  by  Stephens  at  the  time  when 
that  great  scholar  waa  printing  his  'Thesaurus  Linguae  Grseese,'  which 
was  publiahed  in  1752.  After  the  publication  of  tbat  work.  Scapula 
appeara  to  have  left  his  employer,  for  in  1579  he  published  at  Basel  a 
'Lexicon  Qfseco-Latinum,'  fol.  This  dictionary  is  iu  fisct  only  an 
extract  from  or  abridgement  of  the  great  work  of  Stephens.    The 
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■ale  of  the  'Thesaurus'  was  of  coane  greatly  diminislied  by  the 
publication  of  an  abridgement,  and  Stepheus,  who  had  spent  almoBt 
all  that  he  potseraed  upon  hie  work,  became  involved  in  considerable 
difficulties.  Scapula  did  not  eTen  acknowledge  what  he  had  done ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  constantly  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  source  from 
which  he  had  drawn.  Some  of  his  biographers  have  asserted  that 
Scapnla  published  his  dictionary  while  the  'Thesaurus '  was  printing, 
an  assertion  which  is  wholly  unfounded,  for  there  is  no  edition  earlier 
than  that  of  1679.  Though  Scapula  injured  Stephens,  he  did  a  great 
service  to  those  students  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  the  expensive 
work  of  Stephens. 

The  dictionary  of  Scapnla  has  frequently  been  reprinted.  He  him- 
self published  a  second  edition  at  Basel  in  1589.  Other  reprints 
appeared  in  1594,  1698,  1606,  1611,  1627,  1687.  The  Elzevirs  of 
Amsterdam  published,  in  1652,  a  fine  edition  in  fol.  which  was  reprinted, 
in  1665,  at  Basel.  The  last  editions  are  those  of  Glasgow,  2  vols.  4to, 
1816,  and  of  London,  4to,  1820,  edited  by  Major.  Another  work  of 
Scapula,  'Primogenise  Voce?,  seu  Radices  Lingute  Latinte/  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  1612,  8vo. 

SCARLATTI,  ALESSANDRO  and  DOMENICO,  father  and  son, 
persons  of  great  celebrity  in  musical  history,  who  flourished  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century  till  the  middle  of  the  18th. 

Alessandbo,  founder  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  music,  was  born 
at  Naples  in  1659,  and  though  it  is  not  known  from  l^hom  he  derived 
hia  early  instruction,  it  is  certain  that  he  completed  his  studies  under 
Carisdmi,  to  whose  notice  he  introduced  himself,  and  whoee  favour  he 
obtained  by  his  performance  on  the  harp,  which  was  of  the  most  finished 
kind.  This  acquaintance  was  formed  at  Rome,  in  which  city,  and  also 
at  Yenice,  Alessandro  produced  many  compositions,  both  for  the 
church  and  theatre,  with  uniform  sucoes?.  After  passing  some  years 
in  various  parts  of  Italy,  he  finally  settled  in  his  native  city,  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  art,  the  improYement  of  which  was  his  most 
anxious  wish,  and  engaged  a  large  share  of  his  time.  He  at  first 
tnmed  his  attention  to  the  operatic  overture,  and  soon  gave  a  dramatic 
character  to  what  till  then  bad  been  without  design  and  wretchedly 
meagre.  He  also  is  supposed  to  have  originated  violin  accompani- 
ments to  airs,  and  likewise  those  symphonies,  or  ritomels,  which  afford 
variety  and  relieve  the  singer.  The  recitative  '  obbligato  *  is  also  in- 
debted to  him  for  vast  improvement ;  and  the  *  da  capo/  or  repetition 
of  the  first  portion  of  an  air,  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  continued  long  in 
use;  though  modem  taste  has  abolished  what,  very  frequently  in 
▼ocal  music,  led  to  a  gross  violation  of  common  sense. 

The  elder  Scarlatti,  we  are  told,  produced  two  hundred  masses,  a 
hundred  operas,  and  three  thousand  cantatas.  He  was,  Dr.  Bumey 
says,  author  of  the  words  of  many  of  the  last.  The  same  writer  adds, 
thiat  he  "found  part  of  his  (Scarlatti's)  property  among  the  stolen 
goods  of  all  the  best  compositions  of  the  first  forty  or  fifty  years  of 
the  last  century."  Very  little  of  this  amazing  quantity  was  ever 
printed,  and  a  still  smaller  portion  is  known,  even  to  musical  anti- 
quaries, at  the  present  day.  Some  of  the  cantatas  were  arranged  as 
duets  by  Durante,  his  pupil  [Dubante,  Fbancisco.]  A  clever  ma- 
drigal for  four  sopranos  and  an  alto  is  published  in  the  second  part  of 
Martini's  'Saggio  di  Contrapunto ; '  and  a  fugue  of  his  composition,  in 
w  minor,  which,  for  scientific  contrivance  and  beautv  of  effect,  has  few 
riTals,  appears  among  the  Harpsichord  Lessons  of  his  son.  He  was 
knighted  at  Rome  by  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  there  died  on 
the  24th  of  October  1725. 

Domsmoo  Soarlatti,  was  bom  in  1683.  He  inherited  the  prudence 
■8  well  as  the  talent  of  his  father ;  and  as  the  parent  had  profited 
much  by  his  connection  with  so  great  a  master  as  Carissimi,  so  the  son 
derived  at  least  equal  advantages  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  first 
of  musicians,  Handel,  whose  friendship  he  acquired  while  both  were 
residing  at  Yenioe.  So  much  attached  was  the  young  Italian  to  the 
celebrated  Saxon,  that  he  followed  him  to  Rome,  and  only  quitted  his 
friend  on  receiving  an  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal. He  afterwards  returned  to  the  papal  city  ;  but  on  the  death 
of  hia  father,  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy,  bene- 
ficial to  both,  with  Hasse,  an  opera  composer  of  the  first  rank.  [Hassb, 
Abolph.]  He  finally,  in  1785,  accepted  an  invitation  to  Madrid,  as 
master  of  the  royal  chapel  and  teacher  to  the  queen,  who  had  been  his 
pupil  at  Lisbon.    He  died  in  that  city  in  1757. 

jbomenioo  left  many  operas  and  other  compositions;  but  his  42 
'  Suites  de  Pieces  pour  le  Clavecin '  is  the  work  by  whidi  he  is  now 
known,  and  on  whic^  his  reputation  solely  rests.  To  execute  these 
was,  during  nearly  half  a  century,  the  object  at  which  all  ambitious 
harpsichord  players  aimed :  to  perform  them  well  was  considored  a 
decisive  proof  of  practical  excellence;  and  even  now  it  requires  a 
nimble  and  brilliant  finger  to  do  them  justice,  though  in  point  of  style 
they  are  thoroughly  obsolete,  are  quite  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the 
pianoforte,  and,  indeed,  are  considered  rather  as  musical  curiosities 
than  as  fit  subjects  for  study,  even  for  the  professional  musician.  We 
must  however  except  the  two  fugues  forming  part  of  the  work,  which, 
for  every  good  quality  that  distinguishes  the  kind  of  composition, 
haTO  never  yet  been  surpassed,  and  must  always  be  admired  by  those 
who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  this  elaborate  species  of  harmony. 
Domenico  Scarlatti  left  a  eon,  Giuseppe,  bom  at  Naples  in  1718,  who 
composed  some  harpsichord  music,  and  -many  Italian  operas,  all  of 
which  were  popular  in  their  day ;  and  some  of  the  latter  were  pro- 


dneed  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  London ;  but  not  a  single  piece  of  hii 
music  ever  came  under  our  view.    He  died  at  Vienna  in  1776. 

SCARLETT,  JAMES.     [Abinqer,  Lord.] 

SCARPA,  ANTONIO,  was  bom  at  La  Motta,  a  small  vilUge  of 
Friuli,  in  1748.  His  parents  were  persons  in  humble  life,  and  he  was 
indebted  to  a  distant  relation  for  the  means  of  commencing  his  studies, 
while  yet  very  young,  at  the  University  of  Padua,  The  death  of  his 
early  benefactor  soon  left  him  dependent  on  his  own  resources ;  but 
he  continued  to  pursue  his  studies  with  such  diligence  that  he  became 
distinguished  above  his  fellows,  and  was  honoured  with  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  the  illustrious  MorgagnL 

In  the  year  1772  Scarpa's  acquirements  had  become  so  well  known, 
that  he  was  selected  as  the  most  fit  person  to  fill  the  chair  of  anatomy 
in  the  university  of  Modena,  which  was  then  reestablished.  Here  he 
published  his  first  work — a  treatise  on  the  structure  of  the  internal  ear. 
The  grand-duke  of  Modena,  Francis  III.,  to  whom  this  book  had  been 
dedicated,  nominated  Scarpa  in  the  same  year  to  the  post  of  surgeon- 
in-chief  to  the  military  hospital  in  his  capital  Success  abated  nothing 
of  Scarpa's  habits  of  diligence.  Having  published  another  work,  on 
the  structure  of  the  nerves,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  France,  Holland, 
and  England,  during  which  he  made  tb'^  acquaintance  of  many  eminent 
men.  During  his  stay  in  Paris  the  offer  of  the  anatomical  chair  in  the 
university  of  Pa  via  was  made  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  11.  A 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  his  early  patron  induced  Scarpa  to  decline  this 
flattering  offer  until  he  was  urged  to  accept  it  by  the  Duke  of  Modena 
himself.  He  was  eventually  installed  in  his  chair  at  Pa  via  in  the  year 
1783.  His  researches  into  the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  smell  and 
hearing,  and  his  treatises  on  the  nerves  of  the  heart,  and  on  the  minute 
anatomy  of  bone,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  showed 
his  unwearied  assiduity.  These  works,  and  especially  that  on  the 
nerves  of  the  heart,  which  decided  in  the  affirmative  the  long-disputed 
question  whether  the  heart  is  supplied  with  nerves,  had  procured  for 
Scarpa  before  the  end  of  the  18th  century  a  European  reputation.  But 
he  still  continued  those  labours  to  which  he  was  so  much  devoted.  In 
1801  he  published  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye ;  and 
in  1804  his  observations  on  the  cure  of  aneurism  appeared,  to  which  a 
question  proposed  some  years  previously  by  the  Parisian  Academy  of 
Medicine  had  given  occasion.  In  1809  he  published  a  splendid  work 
on  hernia,  which  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest  point.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  gave  up  the  labour  of  public  teaching,  but  received 
in  1814  the  honourable  appointment  of  Director  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
of  Pavia.  His  suggestions  for  an  improved  system  of  medical  educa- 
tion were  not  attended  to,  and  disgust  led  him  to  resign  this  post,  and 
about  the  same  time  he  retired  from  practice.  He  fuUowed  his  old 
pursuits  however  with  undiminished  energy  in  retirement^  and  it 
is  to  this  period  of  his  life  that  we  owe  some  most  valuable  remarks 
on  the  operation  for  stone,  as  well  as  many  other  surgical  tracts.  The 
collection  of  these  minor  treatises  was  one  of  the  last  laboui*a  of  his 
life.  He  pursued  it,  though  suffering  for  some  years  under  almost 
total  blindness,  and  the  publication  of  the  third  and  concluding  volume 
in  1882  preceded  his  death  by  only  a  few  montha 

In  addition  to  his  profound  knowledge  as  an  anatomist,  Scarpa  pos- 
sessed unrivalled  skill  as  a  draughtsman — a  talent  that  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  his  works.  His  industry  was  indefatigable, 
and  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  his  works  would  occupy  nearly 
a  column  of  this  Cydopsddia.  All  that  he  wrote  had  a  definite  practi- 
cal aim,  and  hence  no  lapse  of  time  will  render  his  labours  useless  or 
cause  his  name  to  be  forgotten.  In  point  of  industry  he  has  been 
compared  to  Cuvier,  and,  like  him,  he  did  not  confine  his  investigations 
to  one  department  of  science.  Even  medicine  and  the  kindred  sciences 
did  not  engross  all  of  Scarpa's  time.  He  was  an  elegant  scholar,  a  man 
of  great  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  thoroughly  skilled  in  agricul- 
ture, and  a  passionate  lover  of  the  chace.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  and  of  most  of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe ; 
and  he  was  honoured  even  by  Napoleon  I.,  who  seems  to  have  respected 
his  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Austrian  family,  as  well  as  by  the  house  of 
Austria  itself. 

In  person  Scarpa  was  about  the  middle  size,  of  very  gentlemanly 
deportment,  though  not  without  a  degree  of  reserve  and  austerity 
towards  strangers,  but  of  a  disposition  so  amiable  that  he  made  friends 
of  all  who  knew  him.  After  several  years  of  severe  suffering  from  a 
calculous  disorder,  which  terminated  fatally,  by  inducing  inflammation 
of  the  bladder,  Scarpa  died  at  Pavia  on  the  30th  of  October  1832. 

A  list  of  Scarpa's  works,  many  of  which  have  been  translated  into 
English,  is  appended  to  a  i^etoh  of  his  life  in  the  '  Archives  Gdudralea 
de  Mdderine '  for  March  1833.  A  fuller  biography  is  given  in  iha 
'  Annali  Universali  di  Medicina'  for  November  1832. 

SCAKHON,  PAUL,  a  celebrated  French  burlesque  writer,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  or  about  1610  of  an  ancient  family,  and  to  the  inheritance 
of  wealth,  until  an  artful  stepmother  supplanted  him  in  his  father's 
affections,  and  finally  deprived  him  of  his  inheritanoe  and  reduced  him 
to  poverty.  Exiled  from  home,  youn^  Scarron  purchased  his  restoration 
to  favour  by  entering  upon  an  ecclesiastical  life,  for  which  his  character 
and  habits  were  ill  suited,  and  in  which  he  never  proceeded  beyond 
the  introductory  degrees.  For  some  vears  he  indulged  in  gross  and 
scandalous  debauchery,  in  which  at  the  age  of  twenW-sevon  he  was 
stopped  by  the  results  of  a  singular  extravagance.  Being  at  Mans, 
where  he  held  a  canonry,  during  the  Carnival,  and  desirous  of  sharing 
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tlie  gaiettes  of  the  seaBon,  which  he  could  not  do  conautently  with 
his  character  as  a  churchman,  he  and  three  friends  hit  on  the  device 
of  covering  themselveB  with  honey,  and  rolling  in  feathers.  Thus 
plumed  they  entered  the  town ;  but  the  joke  was  thought  too  strong 
even  for  Camiyal  licence,  and  being  assaulted  and  plucked,  the 
i^nfeathered  bipeds  were  fain  to  escape  by  jumping  into  the  Sarthe, 
and  hiding  in  the  rushes.  The  other  three  died  in  consequence  of  this 
adventure ;  and  Scarron  himself  contracted  maladies  from  cold  and 
exposure  which  rendered  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  an  abridgment  ('raccourci')  of  human  suffering. 

Disease  and  pain  could  not  however  subdue  his  lively  spirit,  and  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  ministering  by  his  writings  and  conversation 
to  the  amusement  of  the  courtly  and  the  gay,  to  whom  his  house  became 
a  rendeavous ;  and  not  being  troubled  with  an  oveiHMsrupulous  delicacy, 
he  obtained  both  from  private  liberality  and  court  favour  the  means  of 
leading  an  easy  and  expensive  life.  In  1652  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mademoiselle  d' Aubignd  (afterwards  Madame  de  Maintenon),  then 
in  a  state  of  poverty  and  dependence.  His  hearty  capable,  notwith- 
standing its  levity,  of  noble  emotions,  was  touched  by  her  merit  and 
her  distress ;  and  with  a  delicate  and  disinterested  generosity  he  offered 
to  her  the  choice  either  of  entering  a  convent  at  his  expense,  or  of 
shariog  his  precarious  fortunes  as  his  wife.  She  chose  the  latter;  and 
chastened  by  her  influence,  the  society  of  his  house,  always  a  favourite 
resoi't  of  the  wits,  became  more  select,  but  stiU  more  brilliant  Mean- 
while his  fortune  became  smaller  and  smaller ;  for  on  his  marriage  he 
hod  lost  his  canonry,  and  his  other  chief  dependence,  the  profit  arising 
from  the  sale  of  his  works,  diminished  greatly  towards  the  end  of  his 
life.  This  however,  like  all  other  evils,  he  bore  with  unflinching  gaiety; 
and  his  last  days  were  only  troubled  by  anxiety  for  the  prospects  of 
his  wife,  whose  conduct  in  a  trying  situation  had  been  irreproach- 
able, and  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  high  affection  and  esteem. 
[Maintenon.]  He  died  October  14, 1660  ;  and  his  last  words  were^ 
**  I  could  not  have  supposed  it  so  easy  to  make  a  joke  of  death." 

One  cannot  but  sympathise  with  a  man  who  bore  great  sufferings 
with  such  unconquerable  cheerfulness;  and  that  there  was  much  to 
love  in  Scarron's  libertine  and  thoughtless  character  is  proved  by  the 
affection  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  including  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  the  time.  His  works  bear  the  impress  of  his 
mind :  witty,  lively,  unlaboured,  and  unrefined,  they  were  despised  by 
the  critic  Boileau,  but  favourites  on  the  stage  and  with  the  people. 
The  plots  of  his  comedies  were  mostly  boirowed  from  the  Spanish ; 
tbey  are  slight*  irregular,  and  farcical ;  but  they  made  people  laugh. 
His  collected  works  have  been  published  in  various  editions.  The 
chief  of  them  are — '  L'£neide  Travestie,'8  books,  continued  by  Moreau 
de  Brazey ;  Comedies ;  '  Le  Roman  Comique,'  the  most  lasting  of  his 
works;  'Nouvelles  EspagnoleSy'  translated  from  the  Spanish;  and  his 
Letters.  Most  of  Scarron's  works  have  been  translated  into  English ; 
some  by  the  fS&cetious  (to  give  him  the  usual  epithet)  Tom  Brown,  and 
the  '  Roman  Comique'  by  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

SCAURUS  is  the  cognomen  of  a  branch  of  the  patrician  gens  of  the 
^miUi,  but  it  was  also  borne  by  other  fanxilies,  such  as  the  Aurelu. 
The  house  of  the  iBmilii  Scauri  did  not  attain  high  honours  until  tiie 
latter  period  of  the  republic,  and  there  are  only  two  members  of  it 
who  have  acquired  reputation  in  the  history  of  Rome,  M.  iEmilius 
Soaurus,  the  princeps  senatus,  who  was  consul  in  B.a  115,  and  his  sou, 
who  bore  the  same  name.  The  first  of  the  £Amily  mentioned  in  history 
is  L.  ^milius  Scaurus,  who  hod  the  command  of  a  part  of  the  fleet  in 
the  war  against  Antiochus,  b.c.  190.    (Liv.,  xxxviL  81.) 

M.  ^MiLius  ScAURUB,  the  princeps  senatus,  was  bom  in  B.0. 168. 
His  father,  though  a  patrician,  was  poor,  and  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  charcoal  merchant  (carbonarium  negotium),  (Aurel.  Vict., '  De 
Yir.  111.,'  0.  72) ;  and  when  he  died,  the  son,  for  want  of  means,  hesi- 
tated whether  he  should  devote  himself  to  public  afitdrs  or  engage  in 
some  lucrative  business.  He  dedded  upon  the  former.  He  first 
distinguished  himself  as  *  soldier  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  (b.o.  126) 
he  served  under  L.  Aurelius  Orestes  in  Sardinia.  A  few  years  after- 
wards (B.0. 128),  when  he  obtained  the  oflSce  of  curule  sedile,  he  was 
not  able  to  exhibit  to  the  people  the  games  customary  on  that  occasion, 
but  he  made  up  this  deficiency  by  a  just  and  punctual  fulfilment  of 
the  duties  of  his  office.  In  the  year  B.a  120  he  was  pnetor  urbanus, 
and  his  coins,  on  which  the  head  of  Apollo  Ib  represented,  probably 
belon|;  to  this  yeai*,  and  refer  to  the  Ludi  ApoUlnares,  the  celebration 
of  which  was  always  conducted  by  the  prsBtor  urbanus.  At  the  time 
when  Hiempsal  sought  help  at  Rome  against  Jugurtha,  SoBiurus  was 
among  the  first  who  urged  the  necessity  of  punishing  the  usurper,  and 
did  not,  like  many  others,  accept  the  bribes  that  were  offered  to  him. 
This  conduct  however  is  attributed  by  Sallust  ('Jug.,'  16)  not  to  his 
love  of  justice,  but  to  his  fear  of  detection ;  and  this  opinion  is  suffi- 
ciently confirmed  by  his  subsequent  conduct  in  Africa  (Sallust,  'Jug.,* 
29)  and  on  other  occasions.  In  the  year  B.0. 116  he  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  without  success.  (Cia, '  Pro 
Huren.,' 17.)  In  thefoUowing  year  however  he  not  only  obtained  the 
oonsulidiip,  but  in  the  course  of  tiie  same  year  he  was  made  princeps 
ienatus.  During  his  consulship  he  carried  two  laws,  one  a  Lex 
Sumtuaiia,  and  another  respecting  ti&e  suffrage  of  freedmen;  and  he 
also  triumphed  over  the  Ligurians  and  several  Alpme  tribes. 

In  B.a  109  Soaurus  was  censor  vrith  Livius  Drusus,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  rpstored  the  Mulvian  bridge  and  formed  the  Via  Emilia, 


which  ran  past  Pisa  and  Luna  to  Dertona.  When  his  colleague  died, 
Scaurus,  according  to  custom,  should  have  laid  down  his  office ;  but 
he  refused,  until  uie  tribunes  threatened  him  with  imprisonment  In 
B.a  107  Soaurus  vras  noade  consul  a  second  time.  His  unsuooessfal 
competitor,  P.  Rutilius,  brought  a  charge  of  bribery  and  oorruption 
('  ambitus  *)  against  him ;  but  he  was  acquitted,  and  then  brought  the 
same  charge  against  his  adversary.  (Cic.,  'Brut,'  80;  'De  Orat,'  ii. 
69.)  Some  years  afterwards  one  of  his  sons  took  part  in  the  unfor- 
tunate campaign  against  the  Cimbri  on  the  AthesiB  (Adige),  under 
Quintus  Catulus ;  and  when  he  with  several  others  escaped  to  Rome, 
his  father  so  severoly  reproached  him  for  his  cowardice  that  the  young 
man  put  an  end  to  his  life.  (Valer.  Max.,  v.  8,  4.)  In  B.0. 100  Soaurus 
received  the  office  of  prsBfectus  annonsd,  of  which  the  senate  had 
deprived  L.  Satuminus,  and  in  the  ensuing  mutiny  Scaums  defended 
the  senatorial  party.  (Cic, '  Pro  Rabir.,'  7.)  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  was  much  harassed  by  his  personal  enemies,  though  their 
charges,  especially  those  which  referred  to  his  avarice,  may  not  have 
been  unfounded.  At  the  time  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  college 
of  auguni  ho  refused  to  admit  On.  DomitiuB  ^nobarbus  into  the 
college,  and  was  therefore  accused  by  him  of  having  caused  the  neglect 
of  the  sacra  of  the  Roman  people  at  Lanuvium.  Scaurus  escaped 
ptmishment,  though  with  great  difficulty.  (Ascon. '  In  Scaurian,*  p.  21, 
OrellU  A  short  time  afterwards  Q.  Servilius  Csepio  brought  against 
him  the  charge  of  having  enriched  himself  in  an  unlawful  manner 
during  an  enumssy  in  Asia,  but  Scaurus  again  escaped  by  bringing 
another  accusation  against  Csdpio.  The  hitter  however,  to  avenge  him- 
self, in  the  year  B.a  90  induced  the  tribune  Q.  Yarius  to  accuse  Soaurus 
of  having  mstigated  the  Italian  allies  to  take  up  arms ;  but  the  bold 
manner  in  which  Scaurus  denied  the  charge  induced  Yarius  to  with- 
draw his  accusation.  (Aurel.  Vict,  c. ;  Ascon.,  o.,  p.  22.)  It  must  have 
been  soon  after  this  event  that  Scaurus  died,  for  wo  know  that  in  the 
year  B.a  88  lus  widow  became  the  wife  of  Sulla. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  Scaurus  according  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Cicero  in  several  of  his  works,  we  must  consider  him  one  of  the 
fir«t  of  the  Romans :  Cioero  at  least  considered  him  as  the  greatest 
man  of  his  age.  This  partiality  of  Cioero  for  Scaurus  arose  partly  from 
both  of  them  belonging  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  partly  from  the 
circumstance  that  Cicero  when  a  youth  had  been  introduced  into  his 
house,  and  the  impression  which  the  grave  and  proud  aristocrat  then 
made  upon  the  young  man  was  never  effaced.  Scaurus  possessed  some 
of  the  stem  virtues  of  an  ancient  Roman,  and,  though  he  was  an 
inflexible  aristocrat,  he  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  of  the  people  as 
well  as  of  the  senate,  which  is  shown*from  the  fact  that  all  the  charges 
brought  against  him  fell  to  the  ground.  Although  originally  poor, 
he  haii  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  amassed  immense  wealth.  The 
character  which  Sallust  gives  of  him  is  that  of  a  *'homo  nobilis,  impiger, 
factiosus,  avidus  potenti®,  honoris,  divitiarum,oeterum  vitia  sua  oallide 
occultans;"  and  it  was  undoubtedly  by  the  appearance  of  sincerity 
and  integrity  which  he  kept  up  throughout  his  life  in  such  a  masterly 
manner,  that  he  gained  the  admiration  of  so  many  of  his  oon tempo- 
raries. Soaurus  also  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator  (Cia, '  Brut,' 
29,  30),  and  wrote  a  work  in  three  books  containing  the  history  of  his 
own  life,  which  however  is  now  lost. 

M.  iBMiLius  Soaurus,  son  of  the  former,  and  afterwards  son-in-law 
of  Sulla,  inherited  only  the  bad  qualities  of  his  father.  He  ineroaaod. 
his  wealth  during  the  proscriptions  of  Sulla ;  and  during  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  when  he  served  as  quaestor  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  he 
disgraced  his  name  by  acoepting  bribes  for  declaring  himself  in  favour 
of  Aristobulus  against  Hy rcanus  in  Jerusalem.  Pompey  however  ^ve 
him  the  province  of  Syria  with  three  legions,  and  here  he  remained 
until  B.C.  59.  During  this  time  he  made  a  plundering  inroad  into  the 
peaceful  country  of  Aretas,  who  could  only  prevent  Scaurus  from 
committing  further  robberies  by  the  enormous  bribe  of  800  talents. 
(Joseph.,  'Ant  Jud.,'  xiv.  5.)  After  his  return  to  Rome  he  obtained 
the  curule  ssdileship,  in  the  year  in  which  P.  Clodiuswas  tribune,  that 
is,  B.a  58.  (Cic, '  no  Sext,'  54.)  The  games  which  he  exhibited  on 
this  occasion  far  surpassed  everything  which  the  Romans  had  seen 
(Plm.,  'Hist  Nat,'  xxxvL  15),  and  involved  him  greatly  in  debt 
(Ascon., '  ArguuL  ad  Scaurian.')  Soon  after  this  he  obtained  the  office 
of  prsstor,  and  in  b.c.  85,  during  his  admlmstration  of  Sardinia,  he 
extorted  exorbitant  sums  from  tihe  inhabitants,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  purohase  the  Totes  in  the  approaching  election  for  the  oonsulship. 
But  when  he  came  forward  as  a  candidate  the  Sardinians,  throujgh  the 
person  of  the  tribune  P.  Yalerius  Triarius,  brought  against  him  the 
charge  of  repetundao,  and  other  crimes  were  at  the  same  time  laid  to 
his  charge  (b.c.  84).  His  position  was  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree. 
He  was  defended  by  six  advocates,  and  among  them  Hortensius  and 
Cioera  A  great  part  of  Uie  speech  which  the  latter  made  for  him  ia 
still  extant  But  the  exertions  of  his  friends,  his  own  tears  and 
lamentations,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  father,  induced  the  judices 
to  acquit  him.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  accused  of  ambitus,  and 
although  CTicero  defended  him  again,  he  was  oondemned,  and  went 
into  exile. 

M.  j£milius  Scaurus  the  Younger  is  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of 
Roman  nobles  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  his  whole  life  ia 
one  uninterrupted  series  of  crimes.  He  was  despised  by  all  good  men, 
and  gained  the  admiration  of  the  populace  only  by  his  unbounded 
extravagance,  for  which  he  indemnified  himself  by  plundering  foreign 
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c(mntrie9»  KotwithstaDdiog  all  this,  Cicero  twice  undertook  the 
defence  of  this  uo principled  man.  It  may  be  that  Cioero*B  admiration 
for  Soaurue  the  father  induced  him  to  attempt  to  Bave  the  name  of 
Scaurus  from  diflgraoe.  What  Horace  ('Carm.,'i.  12,  37)  means  in 
reckoning  the  Scauri  among  the  gteatest  men  of  the  republic,  is  wholly 
inconceivable. 

M.  .£milix78  ScauruSi  a  eon  of  the  former,  betrayed  Sezt.  Pompeiua, 
his  own  brother-in-law,  in  Aaia,  to  the  generals  of  Antony.  After  the 
battle  of  Aotium  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  pardoned  for  the  sake  of 
his  mother  Mucia.    (Ascon.,  a ;  Dion.  Cass.,  li.  2.) 

Mamsbcus  Scaubus,  a  son  of  the  former,  and  grandson  of  M.  ^milius 
Scaunia  the  Younger,  was  a  good  orator  and  poet,  but  a  man  of  the 
most  dif solute  conduct.  (Tacit , '  AnnaL,'  vi.  29 ;  Dion.  Cass.,  IviiL 
24;  Senec,  'De  Benef.,'  iv.  81.)  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  he  was 
accused  of  high-treason,  and  in  the  same  reign  (a.d.  84)  of  adultery 
with  Ljvia.  These  charges  may  haye  been  unfounded,  but  the  real 
cause  of  his  persecutions  was  some  verses  agaiost  the  emperor,  which 
his  enemy  Macro  had  inserted  in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Scaurus.  To 
escape  farther  persecution  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Seneca 
('SuMor./  2)  calk  him  the  last  of  the  Scauri. 

SCHADOW,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED,  an  eminent  German  sculptor, 
waa  bom  at  B«rlio  in  1764.  Passionately  fond  of  art  when  a  boy,  he 
was  yet  unable,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  his  father,  to  obtain  any 
inatruotion  until  a  sculptor  kindly  offered  to  teach  him  to  draw.  He 
Foon  mastered  the  radimeota  of  art,  and  eventually  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  his  teacher's  profession.  But  having  formed  an 
attachment  to  a  young  lady,  he  fled  with  her  in  his  twenty-first  year  to 
Vic^nna,  and  there  married  her.  The  event  proved  the  commence- 
ment of  his  good  fortune ;  for  his  father-in-law  not  only  forgave  the 
young  couple,  but  furnished  funds  wherewith  Schadow  might  proceed 
to  Italy  to  complete  his  studies.  He  remained  at  Rome  from  1786  to 
1788,  chiefly  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  antique.  He  then  returned 
to  Berlin  and  soon  found  ample  patronage.  The  first  important  work 
executed  by  him  after  his  return  was  the  monument  to  Count  Yon 
der  Mark,  natural  son  of  Frederick  Willi&m  II.,  erected  in  1790  in  the 
church  of  SL  Dorothy  at  Berlin.  Among  other  great  works  with  which 
his  chisel  has  adorned  Germany  are  the  colossal  statue  of  General 
Ziethen  in  hussar's  uniform ;  the  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great  at  Stettin ;  a  life-size  marble  group  of  Queen  Luise  of  Prussia, 
and  her  sister  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland ;  a  statue  of  Duke  Leopold 
of  Dessau  for  the  Lu^tgarten  at  Btrlin ;  an  equestrian  statue  of  Field- 
Marshal  Bliicher  at  Rostock ;  the  monumental  statue  of  Tauenstein  at 
Brealau ;  that  of  Luther  at  Wittenberg ;  the  quadriga  on  the  Bran- 
denbni^g  Gate ;  and  the  sculpture  on  the  Mint  at  Berlin  :  he  also 
execut^  a  considerable  number  of  portrait  busts  of  his  more  eminent 
countrymen. 

For  many  years  before  his  death  Schadow  waa  regarded  as  the 
patriarch  of  the  modem  school  of  sculpture  in  Germany :  as  an  evidenee 
of  Uie  honour  in  which  he  was  held,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that 
whilst  the  old  man  still  lived,  the  street  in  which  he  dwelt  in  Berlin 
was  called,  by  his  name.  Schadow  was  one  of  the  veiy^  first  of  his 
oovntrymen  to  break  through  the  classic  conventionalisms  of  his 
predeoessors,  and,  without  departing  from  the  sober  dignity  of  sculp- 
turesque style,  to  add  a  more  forcible  expression  of  character,  and  a 
stricter  adherence  to  the  actual  model  in  attitude  as  well  as  in 
drapery.  His  great  excellence  lay  in  portrait,  and  he  had  ample 
opportunities  of  putting  forth  his  powers.  Appointed  professor  in  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Berlin  some  time  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  18th  century,  he  from  1822  to  bis  death  held  the  office  of  director 
of  that  institution,  and  among  those  who  were  successively  his  pupils 
are  a  lai^ge  proportion  of  the  best  sculptors  of  Germany,  including 
Ranch,  Dannecker,  Tieck,  Zaaner,  &a,  in  most  of  whose  works  evident 
signs  of  his  influence  may  be  traced.  He  died  at  Berlin  January  26, 
1850.  Schadow  has  enriched  the  literature  of  art  with  the  follow- 
ing works:  'Wittenberg's  Denkmiiler  der  Bildnerei,  Baukunst  nnd 
Kalerei,  mit  hietorischen  und  artistlschen  Erlauterungen '  ('Monu- 
ments of  Statuary  Architecture  and  Painting,  with  historical  and 
artistic  illustrations),  Wittenberg,  4to,  1825;  'Polyklet,  oder  von  den 
Ifaasen  dea  Menschen  nach  dem  Geschlecbte  und  Alter,  mit  Angabe 
der  wirklichen  Katuigrosse  nach  dem  Rheinlandischen  ZoUfaden,  and 
Abhandlung  von  dem  Unterscheide  der  GesichtsziiRO  und  Kopf  bildung 
der  YSlker  dea  Erdbodens'  ('Polyklet,  or  the  Groups  of  Mankind, 
according  to  their  Races  and  Periods,  with  an  Appendix  on  their  natural 
Sixe  according  to  the  Rhenish  standard,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Distinc- 
tion of  Features  and  Forma  of  the  Head  among  the  Peoples  of  the 
Earth'),  Berlin,  4to,  1884;  and  'Nationalphysiognomien  oder  Beobach- 
tungen  iiber  den  Unterscbied  der  Gesichtsziige  und  die  aussere  Ge- 
staltung  dea  Menschlichen  Kopfes  in  Umiissenbildlich  dargestellt' 
(*  National  Physiognomy,  or  Observations  upon  the  Distinction  of  the 
Features  and  of  the  external  form  of  Hnman  Heads,  represented  in 
Typical  Outlinee'),  Berlin,  4to,  1835. 

RuDOLV  Schadow,  his  eldest  son,  bom  in  1785,  early  displayed  a 
decided  genius  in  his  father^s  art  Trained  first  under  the  immediate 
care  of  hia  father,  and  then  at  Rome  enjoying  the  advice  and  friend- 
ship of  Thorwaldsen  and  Canova,  and  the  stimulating  companionship 
of  the  band  of  young  German  painters,  who  in  the  early  part  of  this 
oentury  set  themselves  with  so  much  zeal  and  perseverance  to  the 
task  of  regenerating  art  in  their  native  land,  Rudolf  Schadow  gave 
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promise  of  a  career  of  more  than  common  ■uooesa.  He  died  however 
before  he  had  accomplished  much  at  Rome  on  the  81st  of  January 
1822.  Like  his  father  he  was  skilful  in  portrait-busts,  and  he  executed 
some  very  beautifal  statues— among  others  the  well-known  'Girl 
fastening  her  Sandal,'  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich,  and  the  equally 
well-known 'Filatrioe,' of  which  there  is  a  duplicate  at  Cbatsworth ; 
he  also  produced  some  excellent  bas-reliefs. 

FaiEDRiCH  WiLHELM  VON  SoHADOW-GoDXNHAUS,  the  secood  son 
of  J.  G.  Schadow,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  historical  and  portrait 
painters  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  6th  of  September  1789. 
Left  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  strong  inclination  he  went  when 
young  to  Rome,  and  joined  himself  with  Yeith,  Sohnorr,  and  other  young 
Gkrman  art-students,  to  the  school  forming  under  Comelins  and  Over- 
beck,  of  which  a  notice  will  be  found  under  the  names  of  those  two 
great  painters  [Cornelius,  Peter  Von  ;  Overbeck,  Fribdrioh].  Wil- 
helm  Schadow  adopting  in  all  their  fulness  the  views  on  art  propounded 
by  Friedrich  Schlegel,  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  that  eminent 
critic,  who  endeavoured  to  bring  his  peculiar  abilities  into  notice.  In 
the  exhibitions  of  those  German  artists  at  Rome  the  works  of  Wilhelm 
Schadow  were  much  admired.  He  was  one  of  the  number  of  Over- 
beck's  followers  who  with  him  abjured  Lutheranism  and  passed  over 
to  the  Romish  Church. 

On  his  return  to  Berlin  Wilhelm  Schadow  was  appointed  professor 
in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  that  dty,  and  soon  gathered  about 
him  numerous  attached  scholars.  He  likewise  gain^  considerable 
celebrity  by  the  pictures  he  produced,  especially  by  that  of  the  Evan- 
gelists now  in  the  Werderschen  church  in  Berlin.  When  however 
Cornelius  in  1826  removed  from  Diisseldorf  to  Munich,  Schadow  left 
Berlin  to  succeed  him  as  director  of  the  Diisseldorf  Academy,  whither 
his  Berlin  scholars  followed  him,  and  where  he  quickly  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  flourishing  school.  Here  for  some  twenty  years  he 
laboured,  building  up  a  school  of  art,  founded  like  those  of  Overbeck 
and  Comelins  on  the  early  Italian  and  German  masters  of  religious 
art,  yet  striving  "  to  reproduce  from  the  bosom  of  antiquity  freah* 
living  and  blooming,  a  new  art  meet  for  the  new  time,"  and  embracing 
in  its  scope  genial  homely  subjects,  and  landscapes,  as  well  as  the 
higher  class  of  historical  and  poetical  worka  From  this  Diisseldorf 
school  have  proceeded  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  of  living 
German  painters,  including  among  others  such  men  as  Lessing,  Hubner, 
Hildebrandt,  Schroter,  &c.,  and  high  as  Schadow's  name  stands  as  a 
painter  it  may  be  questioned  whether  hia  reputation  is  not  still  higher 
as  a  teacher.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  service  in  elevating  the 
Diisseldorf  Aca'lemy  to  so  distinguished  a  position  among  the  art 
academies  of  Europe,  he  was  ennobled  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
1843,  when,  besides  the  prefix  Von,  he  added  the  name  of  his  estate, 
Godenhaus,  to  his  family  name.  Von  Sdiadow  s  pictures  are  mostly 
found  in  Diisseldorf  and  Berlin,  but  one  of  his  best  works,  the  '  Wise 
and  Foolish  Viigins,'  is  in  the  Museum  at  Frankfurt.    [See  Suff.] 
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SCHALCKEN,  GODFRl^T,  was  bom  at  Dort,  in  1643.  His  father, 
who  was  rector  of  the  college  in  that  town,  intended  him  for  one  of 
the  leamed  professions ;  but  finding  that  he  had  a  decided  inclination 
to  painting,  he  placed  him  under  Solomon  van  Hoogstraten.  He  was 
afterwards  for  several  years  a  pupil  of  Gerard  Douw,  whose  style  and 
manner  of  handling  he  very  successfully  imitated  in  small  pictures^  of 
domestic  scenes,  chiefly  represented  by  oandlelightk  After  leaving 
Douw,  he  attempted  to  elevate  his  style  by  studying  the  works  of 
Rembrandt,  but  finding  himself  unequal  to  the  task,  he  returned  to 
his  original  manner,  and  his  pictures  were  eagerly  bought.  He  painted 
in  a  variety  of  manners,  but  he  was  most  eminently  successful  in 
candlelight  piecea 

Some  English  gentlemen  encouraged  him  to  visit  England,  where  he 
met  with  great  success,  till  he  attempted  portraits  on  a  large  scale,  in 
which  he  proved  so  inferior  to  ELueller,  that  he  injured  his  reputation ; 
but  happily  he  soon  became  sensible  of  his  error,  and  again  punted 
on  a  small  scale.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  though  in  his  pencilling 
he  is  almost  equal  to  Mieris  or  Vanderwerf,  he  is  often  incorrect  in 
his  drawing  of  the  figure,  and  he  also  appears  to  have  copied  his 
objects  without  selection;  hence  in  his  portraita  of  women  he  was  not 
so  successful  as  in  those  of  men.  The  subjects  of  his  male  pictures 
are  well  composed.  On  leaving  England,  he  retired  to  the  Hague, 
where  he  practised  with  great  success  till  his  death  in  1706.  There 
are  three  capital  pictures  by  this  artiat  in  the  Royal  collection. 

SCHATZ,  GEORGE,  bom  at  Gotha,  November  1,  1763,  waa  a 
German  writer  deservedly  esteemed  in  his  day  both  as  an  original 
writer  and  a  critia  Being  of  a  delicate  constitution,  he  preferred 
books  to  the  society  and  amusements  of  other  boys  of  his  age ;  but 
although  devoted  to  reading,  and  to  a  species  of  it  seldom  taken  up  by 
the  young,  he  could  not  submit  to  formal  study.  He  therefore  gained 
little  by  his  residence  at  the  University  of  Jena,  where  it  was  intended 
he  should  apply  himself  to  jurisprudence,  but  he  occupied  himself 
with  Italian  literature  and  poetry ;  and  planned  a  translation  of  Tasso^ 
and  another  of  MacohiavelU's '  History  of  Florence,'  whieh  last  he 
afterwards  nearly  completed.  The  death  of  his  father  left  him  at 
liberty  to  retum  to  Gotha,  where  he  thenceforth  almost  oontinually 
resided.  He  now  set  about  diligently  studying  almost  eveiy  European 
language  and  literature,  in  oxder  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
character  and  with  the  best  writers  and  the  chief  prodnctiona  in 
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them,  fey  ihiM  menus  he  «c<)«Jred  valuable  and  exlensire  storefl  of 
reftdiog,  which  enabled  him  to  svipply  a  number  of  excellent  e^snya 
and  papers  to  different  literary  joumala,  inclading  thofle  on  Ercilla 
and  Camoeos,  in  the  supplement  to  Sulzer'a  *Theorie  der  Solonen 
Kunate.'  While  his  more  finished  pieces  of  criticism  of  that  kind 
possess  a  permanent  interest^  his  '  reviews '  on  the  productions  of  the 
day  were  calculated  to  serve  the  cause  of  g^od  tasto,  and  generally 
displayed  talent^  shrewdness,  and  humour. 

His  original  productions  are  not  many,  neither  do  ^faey  belong  to 
the  highest  species  of  poetry.  Nevertheless  in  his  prose  fables  he  is 
seoond  only  to  Lessing,  while  in  his  sonnets  and  madrigals  he  shows 
himself  rather  the  rival  than  the  imitator  of  Petrarch.  Many  of  his 
minor  pieces  are  indeed  mere  trifles,  but  are  distinguished  by  that 
captivating  charm  of  manner  which  frequently  constitutes  almost  the 
sole  difference  between  prosy  rhyming  and  highly  wrought  poetry. 
That  he  should  have  executed  comparatively  so  little,  while  gifted 
with  powers  to  excel,  ceases  to  be  matter  of  astonishment,  when  it  is 
considered  that  he  died  in  his  thirty-seoond  year,  March  3, 1795. 

SCHADFFELEIN,  HANS  L.    [Scheuffblin,  Hans.] 

SCHEELE,  CHAKLES  WILLIAM,  an  illustrious  chemist,  who 
was  bom  at  Stralsund  in  Pomerania,  in  December,  1742,  where  his 
father  was  a  tradesman.  He  was  educated  first  at  a  private  academy 
in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  in  a  public  school.  Having  a  desire 
to  study  pharmacy,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  at  Qotten- 
burg,  with  whom  he  remained  eight  years,  during  which  period  he 
acquired  much  valuable  chemical  information.  In  1773  he  removed 
to  Upsal,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Bergman,  who  became 
his  friend  and  patron,  and  Scheele's  publication  entitled  '  Chemical 
Observations  and  Experiments  on  Air  and  Fire '  is  prefaced  by  an 
introduction  from  the  pen  of  Bergman.  Observing  that  fire  could  not 
be  maintained  without  the  presence  of  air,  Scheele  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  ite  analysis ;  and  he  found  that  what  was  then  called  liver  of 
sulphur  and  some  other  substances  occasioned  a  diminution  of  the 
atmospheric  air  to  which  they  were  exposed,  to  about  four-fifths  of  its 
original  volume.  He  afterwards  obtained  oxygen  gas,  or,  as  he  called 
it, '  empyreal  air,'  by  decomposing  nitric  acid,  and  by  other  processes ; 
and  he  showed  tbat  this  air  was  totally  absorbable  by  liver  of 
sulphur,  and  that  upon  adding  as  much  of  this  gas  to  the  residuum 
of  the  air  which  had  been  acted  upon  by  liver  of  sulphur  as  had  been 
absorbed  by  it,  atmospheric  air  was  reproduced.  He  found  that  the 
flame  of  burning  hydrogen  gas  produced  a  similar  diminution  in  the 
bulk  of  the  air  to  that  occasioned  by  the  action  of  liver  of  sulphur. 

.  It  will  be  observed  that,  like  Priestley,  he  discovered  oxygen  gas  ; 
and  though  not  so  early,  yet,  as  Priestley  himself  admits,  without  any 
knowledge  of  what  he  had  previously  achieved. 

Another  and  most  important  discovery  which  we  owe  to  the  laboun 
of  Scheele,  b  the  elementary  gaseous  body  now  called  chlorine,  but 
by  him  named  dephloglBticated  marine  acid.  If  we  substitute,  as  has 
been  very  commonly  done,  hydrogen  for  phlogiston,  the  views  of  the 
discoverer  will  be  perfectly  intelligible  and  quite  correct. 

One  of  Seheele's  first  discoveries  was  that  of  tertaric  acid,  and  he 
pointed  out  the  mode  of  preparation,  and  this,  with  slight  alterations, 
is  still  adopted :  this  was  in  1770,  and  in  the  following  year  his  paper 
on  fluoric  acid  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Stockholm  Academy. 
He  at  first  erroneously  supposed  that  the  ulica  which  he  obteined  in 
the  operation  of  preparing  this  acid  was  a  oompound  of  fluoric  acid 
and  water ;  but  when  the  inaccuracy  of  this  opinion  was  proved  by 
other  ezperimente,  he  gave  it  up. 

In  1774  his  experiments  in  manganese  appeared  in  the  Memoirs 
above  mentioned,  and  it  wto  during  his  researches  on  this  metel  that 
he  discovered  two  bodies  not  previously  known,  namely,  chlorine, 
already  mentioned,  and  the  earthy  substance  barytes.  In  the  fbllow- 
Ing  year  he  proposed  a  new  method  of  preparing  bensoio  acid,  and  also 
nublished  an  essay  ou  arsenic  and  its  add ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
he  made  known  the  preparation  of  arsenito  of  copper,  smce  largely 
employed  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of  Bcheeld's  or  mineral  green. 
In  subsequent  years  he  published  important  papers  on  molybdena  and 
plumbago;  on  milk,  and  the  laotio  add  which  it  contains  when  sour; 
and  also  on  the  me1»l  tungsten. 

In  1782  his  experimenta  on  Prussian  blue  appeared :  these  were 
inotituted  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  nature  of  the  colouring- 
matter,  and  they  display  great  ingenuity,  and  sagacity  in  an  uncommon 
degree.  It  resulted  from  these  researches  that  tiie  Prussic  acid,  or 
the  colouring  prindple,  was  a  compound  of  azote  and  carbon. 

He  pointed  out,  in  1784,  a  process  for  preparing  citric  add  in  a  pure 
aystolhne  form ;  and  not  long  afterwards  he  described  processes  by 
whidi  malic  and  gallic  adds  might  be  obtained  in  a  stete  of  purity. 

These  are  the  most  important  of  Schede's  discoveries;  and,  with 
■oarcely  any  other  exception  than  perhaps  Priestley,  no  person  has 
pointed  out  so  many  new  substances.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  his 
i^owttsirere  oonducted  under  very  disadvantegeous  circumstances, 
and  during  a  life  of  short  continuance,  for  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-four  years,  at  Roping  near  Stockholm,  May  24, 1786. 

SCHEEMAKERS,  PETEIt,  a  Flemish  sculptor,  who  obtamed  great 
celebrity  in  England.  He  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1691.  and  he  was 
the  pupil  of  his  father  and  a  sculptor  of  the  name  of  Delvaux.  While 
•tall  young  he  visited  Denmark,  where  he  worked  as  a  journeyman. 
About  the  year  1728  he  walked  to  Home,  and  he  was  then  so  poor 


that  he  was  forced  to  sell  a  considerable  portion  of  his  clothes  to 
obtain  subsiBtence.  '  From  Rome,  after  only  a  short  stay,  Scheemakers 
journeyed  again,  the  greater  part  of  the  way  on  foot,  to  England,  and 
here  he  obtuned  considerable  employment;  but  he  paid  a  eecond  vi^^it 
to  Rome,  and  after  a  two  years*  reddence  there  he  settled  about  1735 
for  many  years  in  England.  He  lived  in  Old  Palace-vard,  Westminster, 
until  1741,  when  he  removed  to  Vine  Street,  PiccadiUy,  when  he  became 
the  rival  of  Rysbrack  and  Roubiliac,  and  executed  many  imporUnt 
works,  including  some  of  the  principal  monumente  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  according  to  his  pupil 
Nollekens,  as  related  by  Smith,  he  returned  to  Antwerp  in  1770,  and 
there  soon  after  died.  Two  sales  however  of  hie  effects  took  place 
in  Covent  Qarden  in  1756  and  1757.  Among  the  articles  sold  was  a 
beautiful  small  copy  in  marble  of  the  Laocoon,  which  was  bought  by 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln :  a  good  mould  was  taken  from  it  by  a  figure- 
maker  of  the  name  of  Yevini,  from  which  excellent  casts  were  made, 
Scheemakers'  works  are  very  numerous ;  they  are  elaborate  in  design 
and  costume,  but  possess  few  of  the  higher  quidities  of  the  art; 
the  marble  is  always  remarkably  well  worked.  There  are  monuments 
by  him  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  Shakspere ;  Dryden ;  Qeorge,  Duke 
of  Albemarle;  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham;  Admirals 
Watson,  Sir  C.  Wager,  and  Sir  J.  Balchen ;  Commander  Lord  Aubrey 
Beauderk;  and  Doctors  Cbamberlin,  Mead,  and  Woodward.  He 
made  also  the  statue  of  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  in  the  old  Royal 
Exchange ;  the  statues  in  the  India  House  of  Admiral  Pocock,  Major 
Lawrence,  and  Lord  Olive ;  the  bronze  statue  of  Guy  in  Guy's  Hos- 
pital ;  and  the  bronze  statue  of  Edward  Y I.  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
He  executed  also  some  busts,  and  many  other  stnilptures  for  the 
gardens  of  Stowe.  (Smith,  Nolldkens  and  his  Timetf  Ac ;  Immerzeel, 
2>6  Levena  en  Werken  der  HoUandsche  en  Vlaamzcfie  Kunstchildert,  dtc) 

SCHEFFER,  ART,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French  his- 
torical painters,  was  bom  in  Holland,  but  of  French  parente,  in  1795. 
He  studied  art  in  Paris  under  the  celebrated  Baron  Goerin,  [Gueriit, 
PiXBBB  NaRCIbsb]  and  practised  in  that  city  with  constantly  increas- 
ing success,  both  historical  and  genre  painting.  Among  his  beat 
known  pictures  in  these  lines  are  his  '  Christ  the  Comforter,'  a  work 
of  great  power  and  beauty ;  *  The  Dead  Christ ;'  *  The  Three  Marios ;' 
'Franceses  da  Rimini  and  her  Lover  meeting  Dante  and  Yirgil  in 
HeU,'  one  of  his  finest  productions;  Byron's  'Giaour;*  Gothe's 
•Faust,'  'Mignon,'  &a  How  skilful  a  portrait  painter  M.  Scbeffer  is 
when  he  practises  that  branch  of  art  most  of  our  readers  will  have 
seen  by  his  very  striking  portrait  of  Charles  Dickens,  which  appeared 
in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1856.  The  style  of  Ary 
Schefier  has  little  in  common  with  Uiat  of  h is  master  Gnerin.  He  seems 
to  have  drawn  his  inspiration  rather  from  the  great  revivers  of  art  in 
Germany,  with  whom,  both  in  turn  of  thought  and  manner,  be  has  much 
in  common.  There  are,  to  a  great  extent,  in  both  the  same  loftiness 
and  simplicity,  and  the  same  somewhat  pietistio  devotionalism  in 
their  religious  works ;  but  Scheffer  has  engrafted  thereupon  a  good 
deal  of  Gallicism  of  style  and  colour,  and  the  result  is  not  always 
satisfactory,  at  least  bejond  the  atmosphere  of  Paris.  But  Ary 
Schefier  is  unquestionably  a  great  painter,  and  some  of  his  best  works 
leave  little  to  be  deaired.  To  him  moreover  the  French  school  owes 
much,  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  foremost  of  those  who  assisted  in 
breaking  the  fetters  of  the  rigid  classical  conventionalism  in  wbich  that 
school  had  lo  long  been  bound,  while  he  set  himself  as  resolutely 
to  oppose  the  extreme  licence  in  which  subsequently  so  many  clever 
artiste  sought  to  indulge.  M.  Ary  Scheflfer's  strictly  technical  merits 
ore  very  high,  though  he  is  in  his  less  importent  works  at  times  some^ 
what  oareless.  His  drawing  is  true  and  graceful,  his  touch  firm  and 
well  adapted  to  his  style,  and  his  colour,  though  wanting  in  mellow- 
ness and  truth  to  nature,  is  often  very  beautiful  M.  Schefifer  is 
looked  up  to  as  a  leader  in  devotional  art  by  his  countrmen,  and  his 
works  are  justly  held  in  high  estimation.  From  the  different  govern- 
menta  he  has  reoeived  the  honours  which  on  the  Continent  usually 
reward  marked  success  in  art,  sdence,  or  literature.  His  pictures 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  national  palaces,  and  he  bears  the  dignity  of 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.     [Su  Supplement.] 

Abwold  ScHBPifEB,  brother  of  Ary,  bom  in  Holhmd  in  1796, 
obtained  in  early  life  some  celebrity  in  the  literary  world  by  his 
'Tableaux  Politique  de  I'Allemagne,'  1815;  his  *Essai  sur  quatre 
Questions  Politique^,*  1816;  '  Le  Nation  Anglaise  et  le  Gouvemement 
Britannique ;'  a  *  History  of  Germany,'  and  other  political  and  his- 
torical works,  and  he  became  connected  with  the  periodical  press. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830,  M.  Arnold  Schefifer  associated  himself 
with  M.  Armand  Carrell,  of  the  'National,'  and  thenceforward  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  acrimony  of  his  attecks  on  the  person  and 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  warm  patron  of  his  broUier  Ary. 
M.  Arnold  Schefier  lived  not  only  to  see  the  monarchy  of  the  barri- 
cades overthrown,  but  also  that  republican  supremacy  for  which  he 
had  so  diligently  laboured.    He  died  in  December,  1853. 

Henri  Schbffeb,  the  youngest  brother  of  Ary,  was  bom 
in  Holland  in  1799.  Like  his  elder  brother  he  early  dedicated  him- 
self to  art;  studied  like  him  in  the  atelier  of  Guerin;  and  like  him, 
though  with  inferior  success,^  hss  practised  religious,  historical, 
genre,  and  portrait  painting ;  his  pictures  ranging  through  such  sub- 
jecte  as  the  *  Mater  Dolorosa,*  'Joan  of  Arc  on  the  way  to  Execu- 
tion,' 'Reading  the  Bible,'  and  •  Charlotte  Corday  removed  from  the 
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coTpw  of  Ifani.'  M.  Henri  ScHeffer  obtainecl  tlie  seoond-class  medal 
of  the  Acaddmie  in  1824  ;  the  fint-dass  medal  in  1881 ;  at  the  Ezpo- 
titioD  UniTeraelle  of  1851  he  was  awarded  a  first-class  medal;  and  in 
1837  he  was  nominated  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

SCHEFFER,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  1621  at  Strasbourg,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Peter  Soboffer,  one  of  the  inventors  of 
the  art  of  printing.  The  principal  objects  of  his  study  were  the 
ancient  languages  and  history,  in  both  of  which  he  made  such  eztia- 
ordinary  progress,  that  in  the  year  1643  he  published  a  very  learned 
work,  *  Do  Yarietate  Kavium  apud  Yeteres,'  in  4to.  The  frequent 
disturbances  in  Alsace  induced  him  to  seek  a  more  quiet  home  in  A 
foreign  country,  and  he  went  to  Sweden,  where,  in  1648  he  obtained 
a  professonhip  in  the  university  of  Upsala.  He  died  March  26, 1679. 
The  life  of  Scheffer  must  haye  been  one  of  incessant  labour ;  for 
besides  a  great  number  of  ancient  authors  which  he  edited  with  notes 
and  emendations,  euch  as  Aelian's  'Yarisa  Historise,'  Pbsedrus, 
Arrian's  'Tactica,'  a  newly  discovered  fragment  of  Petronius, 
Aphthonius,  Hyginus,  Justin,  Jul.  Obsequens,  and  others,  he  wrote 
a  great  number  of  original  works  on  various  subjects,  some  of  which 
have  not  yet  been  superseded  by  other  works.  The  following  list  con- 
tains the  most  important  among  them: — 'Agrippa  Liberator,  sive 
Ditttriba  de  Novis  Tabulis,'  8vo,  Strasb.,  1645,  a  curious  work  on 
the  supposed  custom  of  cancelling  debts  at  Rome,  in  order  to  prevent 
insurrections  of  the  poor;  'De  Stjlo  ad  Consuetudinem  Yeterum 
Liber  Siogularis,'  8vo,  Upsala^  1653;  De  Militia  Kavali  Yeterum 
Libri  Qnatuor/  4to,  1654.  This  book  also  contains  his  earliest  disser- 
tation, *  Of  the  Ships  of  the  Ancients,'  in  a  somewhat  altered  form. 
'De  Antiqnorum  Torquibus  Syntagma,'  Svo,  Stockholm,  1659;  a 
new  edition  with  notes  was  published  at  Hamburg  in  1707,  8to  ; 
'De  Natura  et  Constitutione  PhilosopfaiiB  Italicss  seu  Pythagorise 
Liber  Singularis,'  Upsala,  1664  (reprinted  at  Wittembeig  in  1701); 
'  Rrgnum  Romanum,  sive  Diuertationes  PolitiesB  Septem  in  librum 
primum  T.  Livii,  qui  est  de  Regibus  Romanorum/  4to,  Upsala,  1665; 
'  Upsalia  Antiqua,  cuius  occasione  plurima  in  antiquitatibus  borealibus 
et  gentium  vioinailim  ezpUcantur,'  8vo,  Upsala,  1666;  'Qraphice, 
•eu  de  Arte  Piogendi  Liber  Singularis/  8vo,  Numberg,  1669;  'DeRe 
Yehiculari  Yeterum  Libri  Duo,  aocedit  Pyrrhi  Ligorii  Fragmentum 
ex  ejus  libro  de  familiis  Romania,  nunc  primum  editum  Italloe  oum 
Lat.  Yenione  et  notis,'  4to^  Frank£,  1671 ;  this  is  still  the  best  work 
on  the  subject  'Memorabilia  Sueticso  Gentis,'  Hamb.,  1670;  De 
Fabrica  Thremium  Epistola;'  this  little  work  was  published  at 
Eleutheropolis  (Amsterdam)  under  the  name  of  Constant  Opelius, 
and  is  a  criticism  on  a  work  of  Meibom  on  the  same  subject. 
'Ijapponia,  seu  Qentis  Regionisoue  Lapponica  Descriptio  accurata,' 
4to,  Frankf.,  1678;  'Lectiones  Academicse,  seu  Notsd  in  Scriptores 
aliquot  Latinos  et  Qreeoos,'  Hamb.  1675  (it  was  reprinted  in  1698  at 
Amsterdam,  under  the  title  'Schefferi  Miscellanea*);  'De  Situ  et 
Yocabulo  Upsalise,  Epistola  defensoria  adversus  Olaum  Yerelium,' 
8to,  Stockholm,  1677;  'De  antiquis  verisque  Regni  Suecisd  Inslg- 
nibus,'  4to,  Stockholm,  1678 ;  '  Suecia  Literate,  seu  de  Scriptis  et 
Scriptoribus  Gentis  Suecie,'  Stockholm,  1680.  A  new  edition  of  this 
work,  vnth  important  additions  by  J.  MoUer,  was  published  in  1698 
at  Hamburg^  In  1781  the  Society  for  Education  at  Upsala  proposed 
a  prisd  for  the  best  eulogium  on  John  Scheffer,  and  the  prize  was 
awarded  to  that  of  Eric  Michael  Fant,  which  was  published  at 
Stockholm  in  8vo,  1783.  Several  of  the  works  of  Soheffer  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  '  Thesauri  of  Roman  Antiquities.' 

SCHEFFER^  HENRT  THEOPHILUS,  the  grandson  of  the  former, 
was  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1710.  He  studied  mathematics,  natural 
history,  and  chemistry  at  Upsala,  under  very  eminent  proftrssors  of 
this  university.  He  afterwards  established,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
laboratory  in  Upsala^  and  made  a  number  of  very  useful  experiments. 
It  was  chiefly  the  analysis  of  such  metals  and  plants  as  are  used  for 
dyeings  on  which  he  bestowed  his  particular  attention.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  and  furnished 
many  valuable  papers  which  are  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Academy.  He  auo  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  at 
Stockholm,  which  were  published  in  1776,  by  Bergman.  Scheffer  died 
in  1759. 

SCHEIDi  EYERARD,  more  generally  known  under  his  Latin  name 
SCBUDius^  a  philologist  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  deep  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Oriental  languages,  was  bom  at  Araheim  in  Holland, 
in  1742.  From  his  early  youth  he  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  aoqui- 
mtion  of  the  Eastern  languages,  principally  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
of  which  he  soon  became  a  consummate  master.  In  1768  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  university  of  Harderwyek.  On  his  removal 
to  Leydenhe  succeeded  J.  Albert  Schultens  in  the  chair  of  Oriental 
languages ;  though  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  post^  for  he  died  in  1795, 
soon  after  his  appointment  Besides  his  edition  of  the  '  Minerva,  seu 
de  Causis  languts  Latins,'  by  Sanchez  [Sanchkz,  Fbancisoo]  Scbeid 
left  several  works  on  Eastern  literature  which  are  highly  valued  by 
sdiolars.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  some:  'Prims  UnesQ 
Institntionum,  sive  Specimen  Grammatics  Arabics,'  4to,  Leyden, 
1779;  'Ebn  Doreydi  Kassida,  sive  Idyllium  Arabicum,  cum  Scboliis,' 
4to,  ibid.,  1786 ;  '  Oratio  de  Fontibus  Literaturs  Arabics,'  4to,  ibid., 
1767.  He  published  also  'Glossarium  Arabioo-Latinum  Manuals,' 
4to,  Leyden,  1769;  being  an  abridgment  of  the  large  Arabic  and 
Latin  Uodcon  by  the  celebrated  James  Qolius.    Scheid  had  projected 


a  new  Dutch  translation  of  the  Bible  and  other  works,  which  deatH 
prevented  him  from  executing. 

SCHEINER,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  learned  German  astronomer,  was 
bora  at  Wald  near  Mundelheim  in  Suabia,  in  1575,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1595.  Having  early  made  pro- 
ficienoy  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
those  sciences  at  Ingolstadt^  and  he  afterwards  gave  instruction  in 
them  at  Fribourg  and  Rome.  The  principal  circumstanoe  by  which 
the  life  of  this  philosopher  is  distinguished  is  a  discovery,  in  1611,  of 
the  spots  on  the  sun,  independent  of  that  which  had  been  made  by 
Galileo  a  few  months  previously.  This  discovery  is  announced  in 
three  letters  addressed  by  Scheiner  to  Yelser,  the  senator  of  Augsburg, 
in  which  the  writer  states  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  while 
looking  at  the  sun  through  a  telescope,  he  perceived  on  its  disc  some 
dark  spots;  and  that  in  the  following  month  of  October,  on  repeating 
the  observations,  he  ascertained  that  the  spots  had  a  movement 
across  the  disc.  It  appears  from  the  same  letters  that  P.  Scheiner  at 
first  thought  the  spots  to  be  small  planets  revolving  about  the  sun ; 
an  idea  which  was  afterwards  maintained  by  P.  Malapertius  in  a  work 
published  in  1627. 

An  expression  in  a  letter  from  Yel$er  to  Galileo  puts  it  out  of 
doubt  that  the  discovery  made  by  the  Italian  philosopher  was  known 
in  Germany  when  the  letters  of  Scheiner  were  published  (1612) ;  and 
it  must  be  further  admitted  that  to  Galileo  belongs  the  merit  of 
having,  from  the  first,  conpidered  the  spots  of  the  sun  as  adhering  to 
the  disk  of  the  luminary,  snd  of  having  drawn  from  the  regularity  of 
their  motions  an  argument  for  the  rotation  of  the  suu  about  its  axis. 
It  is  but  just  however  to  Scheiner  to  state  that  he  almost  immediately 
abandoned  his  first  hypothesis,  and  that  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
numerous  observations  on  the  spots,  as  well  as  of  Jupiter  s  satellites. 
The  observations  were  published  at  Rome  in  1630,  in  a  work  which, 
from  being  dedicated  to  Prince  Orsini,  was  entitled  *  Rosa  Ursina.' 

Scheiner,  unfortunatelv  for  his  fame  as  a  philosopher,  united  him* 
self  with  those  persons  who,  at  that  time,  opposed  the  hypothesis  of 
Coperoicus,  and  he  published  in  1614  at  Ingolstadt,  a  volume  entitled 
'  Disquisitiones  Mathematics,'  in  which  he  argues  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  the  earth  is  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Besides 
these^  works  Scheiner  published,  in  1616,  a  treatise  on  gnomonics; 
and,  in  1617,  a  tract  on  celestial  refraction,  in  which  he  assigns  the 
true  cause  of  the  elliptical  form  assumed  by  the  disc  of  the  sun  when 
near  the  horizon.  He  also  published  a  treatise  on  optics  in  1619. 
Scheiner  was  the  inventor  of  the  pantograph,  and  he  has  given  a 
description  of  the  instrument  in  a  tract  en  tided  'Pantographice,'  &e., 
Rome,  1631.^  This  distinguished  Jesuit,  after  quitting  Rome,  became 
rector  of  Neiss  in  Silesia :  he  gave  lessons  in  mathematics  to  the  arch- 
duke Maximilian,  and  at  length  he  became  confessor  to  the  archduke 
Charles.  He  died  of  apoplexy  July  18, 1650,  leaving  the  character  of 
having  been  a  man  of  agreeable  manners  as  well  as  a  laborious  student 

SCHE'^LLER,  J.  J.  G,  was  bom  in  1735  at  Jhlow,  a  village  in  the 
electorate  of  Saxony.  He  was  educated  at  the  Thomas  schule  of 
Leipzig,  and  afterwards  in  the  university  of  the  same  place.  He 
studied  under  Ernesti,  and  devoted  himself  to  theology  and  philology. 
In  1761  he  was  appointed  headmaster  of  the  public  school  at  Liibber, 
and  in  1772  to  the  rectorship  of  the  gymnasium  of  Brieg,  in  whi<di 
ofiSce  he  continued  until  his  death  in  1803. 

Scheller  is  principally  known  as  the  author  of  a  Latin  dictionary 
(Latin  and  German,  and  German  and  lAtio),  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  published  at  Leipzig,  in  1763,  and  the  second  in  8  vols.  8vo,  1788. 
The  third  edition,  which  was  very  much  improved  and  enlarged, 
appeared  in  7  vols.  8vo,  in  1804-5.  This  book  was  very  much  used  at 
the  time,  as  it  was  almost  the  only  dictionary  of  practical  utility  that 
had  been  published  in  the  German  language.  It  has  been  translated 
into  Dutch  (2  vols.  4 to,  Leyden,  1799,  with  a  preface  by  Rubnken), 
and,  some  years  ago,  into  English  also.  Scheller  also  wrote  a  smaller 
Latin  dictionary  for  the  use  of  schools ;  the  second  (1812)  and  subse- 
quent editions  were  revised  and  improved  by  Liinemann.  Scheller's 
other  works  are,  'Prscepta  Styli  bene  Latini'  (a  third  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  2  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1797),  and  a  Latin  Grammar 
('Ausfiibrliohe  Lateinische  Spraehlehre ')  which  went  ttirough  three 
editions,  Leipzig,  1779,  1790,  and  1803.  Tlus  grammar  is  a  work  of 
little  value ;  it  has  been  translated  into  English. 

SCHELLING,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  JOSEPH,  one  of  that 
famous  series  of  modern  German  philosophers,  of  which  Eant^  Jacobi, 
Herbart,  Fichte,  and  Hegel  are  the  other  chiefs,  was  bom  at  Leonbeig 
in  Wiirtembmrg,  in  1775.  He  studied  first  at  Tubingen,  where  he  had 
Hegel  for  his  college-fellow,  and  where  the  two  future  rivals  in 
philosophy  formed  an  intimate  friendship.  Schelling,  though  some- 
what the  younger  man,  was  somewhat  the  older  philosopher,  and 
Hegel  was  first  indoctrinated  by  him  in  philosophy.  From  Tiibingen, 
Schellmg  went  to  Leipzig  and  Jena— his  attraction  to  Jena  being 
Fichte's  philosophical  lectures.  He  started  in  his  philosophical  career 
as  an  ardent  admirer  and  disciple  of  Fichte ;  and  it  was  not  till  1798 
— when,  on  Fichte's  removal  from  Jena,  Schelling  succeeded  him  in  the 
Philosophy  chair  of  that  university — that  Schelling  became  aware  of 
his  own  difierences  from  Fichte's  nrstem.  He  had  already  been  a 
contributor  to  Fichte's  Jena  journal;  but  now,  in  preparing  his  own 
course  of  lectures,  he  necessarily  enlarged  his  speculations.  In  1799 
he  published  '  Enter  Entwurf  eines  Systems  der  Katuiphilosophii^ 
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Bam  Beliuf  amner  VorlesuDgen ;'  but  it  was  orally  by  meaofl  of  the 
lectures  themselves  that  he  first  effectively  disseminated  his  new  philo* 
sophical  ideas.  Hegel,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been  living  at  Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main  and  elsewhere,  now  joined  his  friend  at  Jena  (1800), 
and  Schelling*8  doctrine  was  advocated  in  common  by  himself  and 
Hegel — the  two  acting  as  joint  editors  of  a  journal,  and  Hegel  appear- 
ing independently,  in  Schelling's  interest,  as  the  author  of  an  essay  .on 
the  '  Difference  of  the  Systems  of  Schelling  and  Fichte.'  In  1803 
Schelling  left  Jena  for  Wiirzburg,  Hegel  succeeding  him  at  Jena,  as  he 
bad  succeeded  Fichte ;  and  in  1807  he  removed  from  Wiirzburg  to 
Munich,  where  he  remained  till  1841. 

By  the  year  1814,  when  Fichte  died  at  Berlin,  the  philosophy  of 
Schelling,  who  had  then  been  seven  years  settled  at  Munich,  may  be 
considei^  as  having  gained  the  ascendant  throughout  Germany,  as  a 
development  beyond  that  of  Fichte  and  superseding  Fichte's  system. 
This  had  been  owing  partly  to  the  diffusion  of  Schelling's  views  by 
himself  personally  in  the  lecture-room  at  Jena,  at  Wiirzburg,  and  at 
Munich ;  but  partly  also  to  various  scattered  writings— some  in  the 
form  of  contributions  to  journals,  some  as  reports  of  the  substance  ol 
his  lectures,  some  as  public  addresses,  and  some  as  distinct  essays  for 
the  press — published  by  him  up  to  the  date  in  question.  Among  the 
more  impoitant  of  these  publications  were  the  following: — 'On  the 
Siystem  of  Transcendental  Idealism,'  1800 ;  a  discourse  entitled 
'Bruno:  oder,  iiber  das  gottliche  und  natiirliche  Princip  der  Dinge,' 
1802;  an  essay  entitled  'Ideen  zu  einer  Philosophic  der  Natur,  als 
Kinleituug  in  das  Studium  dieeer  Wissenschaft,'  1803;  'Darlegung 
des  wahren  Verhaltnisses  der  Natur-Philosophie  su  der  verbesserten 
JFichtes'chen  Lehre,'  1806;  a  discourse,  *  Cber  das  Verhaltnisa  der 
bildonden  Kiinste  zu  der  Natur,'  delivered  before  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1807  ;  a  work  entitled  '  Von  der  Weltseele,  eine 
Hypo  these  der  hoheren  Physik  zur  Erkliirung  allgemeinen  Organis- 
mus ;  nebst  einer  Abhandlung  iiber  das  Yerbaltniss  des  Realen  und 
Ideftlen  in  der  Katur,'  1809 ;  the  first  volume  of  a  collection  of  his 
' Philosophische  Schriften,'  published  in  the  same  year;  and  a  series 
of  fourteen  lectures,  'Ober  die  Methode  des  Academisohen  Studium/ 
published  in  1813. 

Living  at  Munich  on  the  reputation  of  these  writmgs.  Schelling 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  develope  portions  of  his  doctrines  in 
public  addresses  or  in  detached  essays ;  but  on  the  whole  there  was  in 
these  no  important  alteration  of  his  philosophy  as  already  given  forth 
in  the  first  fifteen  years  or  so  of  the  present  century.  Meanwhile,  as 
he  had  burst  away  from  Fichte,  so  his  old  friend  and  associate  Hegel 
had  burst  away  from  him.  The  germs  of  a  differeoce  between  Hegel's 
philosophical  teaching  and  that  of  Schelling  had  manifested  tliemselves 
in  Hegel's  lectures  at  Jena  as  early  as  1806,  if  not  earlier;  they  had 
been  developed  in  subsequent  works  of  Hegel ;  and  at  length,  in  1817 
—when  Hegel  was  appointed  to  the  Philosophy  chaur  at  Berlin,  which 
had  been  vacant  since  Fichte's  death — Hogelianism  began  to  appear  in 
the  German  atmosphere  as  a  system  calculated  to  dispossess  Schelling- 
ism,  OS  that  had  dispossessed  the  system  of  Fichta  The  struggle 
between  Hegelianism  and  Schellingism  increased — the  former  system 
evidently  victorious  on  the  whole — till  1831,  when  Hegel  died  at 
Berlin,  and  Scbelliog  remained  alone,  in  a  Germany  already  filled  with 
the  adherents  of  his  opponent,  and  regarding  him  as  superannuated 
and  left  behind  in  the  philosophic  march.  Schelling  was  aware  of  his 
position ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that,  without  altering  the  essence  of 
his  own  system  as  it  had  preceded  Hegel's,  but  by  only  biioging  out 
aspects  of  it  not  formerly  made  apparent,  and  developing  some  modi- 
fications the  necessity  of  which  he  had  overlooked,  he  should  be  able 
to  present  Schellingism  in  a  form  which  would  enable  it  to  stand  its 
ground  or  recover  its  ground  even  in  Hegel's  Germany,  and  which 
would  at  the  same  time  bring  it  into  harmony  with  other  modem 
movements  of  German  thought  with  which  he  sympathised,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  religious  movement  which  aimed  at  a  restoration  of 
deep  Christian  faith  as  opposed  to  hard  Rationalism.  Accordingly, 
the  later  portion  of  Schelling's  life — first  at  Munich,  and  afterwards 
at  Berlin,  to  which  he  was  transferred  in  1841 — was  spent  in  the  rumi- 
nation, and  partly  in  the  public '  announcement  of  this  second  or 
matured  edition  of  his  philosophy.  In  Berlin— where  he  retained  his 
chaup  but  for  a  few  years,  but  where  he  afterwards  lived  habitually — 
the  old  man  was  revered  as  a  philosophic  patriarch,  and  his  society, 
like  that  of  Humboldt,  was  sought  after  by  savans  and  thinkers. 
Bunsen,  and  others  of  the  modem  German  school  of  theology, 
appear  to  have  held  him  in  high  esteem.  To  them  the  nature  of  hit 
second  or  final  philosophy  may  have  been  made  clear  by  his  own  oon- 
versations ;  but  he  had  not  published  any  connected  exposition  of  it^ 
nor  was  it  known  throughout  Germany  otherwise  than  vaguely  when 
he  died,  in  August  1854,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  His  death  took 
place  at  Ragaz  in  Switzerland,  whither  he  had  ffone  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health. 

For  the  right  appreciation  of  Schelling's  philosophy,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  it  in  its  historical  relations  as  a  portion  of  that  con- 
tinuous development  of  philosophic  thought  in  Germany  which  Kant 
began.  Kant  may  be  said  to  have  bequeathed  two  contrary  tendencies 
to  the  philosophy  of  his  countrymen — ^the  tendency  to  Objective 
Realism,  which  supposes  a  firm  external  reality  in  the  universe,  under- 
lying all  phenomena,  and  constituting  the  Not-Me;  and  the  tendency 
to  Subjective  Idealism,  which  regards  the  thinking  mind  as  the  sole 


reality,  and  eeea  all  the  so-called  objects  and  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse only  as  modifications  or  projections  of  the  Me,  or  as  so  much 
various  thouglU  of  the  thinking  being.  "All  subsequent  German 
philosophy  has  been  the  prosecution  of  one  or  other  of  these  specu- 
lative directions,  or  the  attempt  to  reconcile  them."  Earliest  on  the 
realistic  side  were  Jaoobi  and  Herbart ;  the  latter  of  whom  especially 
fought  against  the  too  great  Subjectivism  that  there  was,  or  that 
there  might  be  found,  in  Kant's  system  as  a  whole.  Fichte,  on  the 
other  hand,  appeared  as  the  thorough-going  champion  and  exponent 
of  the  Kantian  Idealism.  Not  content  with  the  notion  of  the  thinking 
mind  and  the  external  universe,  the  Ego  and  the  Non-Ego,  as  being 
two  co-ordinate  realities  to  be  both  accepted  on  the  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness, Fichte  allowed  independent  reality  only  to  the  Me,  and 
regarded  the  universe  only  as  variations  of  this  Me  in  thought  or  con- 
sciousness. Out  of  this  doctrine  he  developed  his  powerful  philosophy. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  career  however  he  was  becoming  unsteady  in 
his  Idealism,  from  fear  that  Nihilism  might  be  its  logical  consequenoe, 
and  he  was  strainiog  after  a  doctrine  of  so-called  '  absolute  identity,' 
which  should  refer  all  to  one  absolute  eternal  substance,  involving 
both  the  Me  and  the  Not-Me.  What  Fichte  was  striving  after  Schel- 
ling accomplished.  His  system  is  properly  post-Fichtean  in  historical 
order,  and  its  main  characteristic  consists  in  a  kind  of  universal 
Objectivism  arrived  at  by  fir^t  passing  through  Fichte's  universal 
Idealism.  In  fact,  Schelling  was  not  at  first  aware  that  he  was  doing 
more  than  pushing  Fichte's  doctrine  out  in  a  direction  in  which  Fichte 
meant  it  to  be  pushed. 

Fastening,  as  it  were,  on  the  universal  Me  or  '  World-Me,'  which 
Fitche  had  set  forth  as  the  one  reality  on  which  philosophy  should 
gaze,  Schelling  conceived  the  idea  that  this  absolute  eternal  subject 
might  be  regarded  and  proceeded  from  as  also  the  absolute  eternal 
object,  out  of  which  all  things,  both  in  the  mode  of  the  Me  and  in  that 
of  the  Not-Me,  might  be  considered  as  evolving  themselves.  This 
doctrine  of  absolute  identity,  of  a  universal  and  infinite  subject-object 
out  of  which  all  things  have  proceeded  by  a  law  of  self-movement,  is 
I  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Schelling.  According  to  Schelling,  a  know- 
I  ledge  of  the  absolute  is  the  only  true  philosophy,  and  such  knowledge 
is  possible.  But  it  is  possible  only  by  a  capacity  above  oonsciousnees 
and  understanding— by  what  he  calls  '  Intellectual  Intuition;'  which  is 
''  a  kind  of  falling  back  or  swooning  of  human  reason  into  the  absolute 
i  as  being  identical  with  itself.  If  man  can  know  the  absolute,  it  can 
only  be  because  man  himself  is  identical  with  that  absolute ;  because 
knowledge  is  the  same  thing  as  existence,  because  thinking  and  being 
I  ore  one.  But  this  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  the  identity  of 
thought  and  being,  of  the  subjective  and  the  objective.  That  absolute, 
which  we  come  to  cognise  only  through  identification  with  it,  and 
which  we  name  Deity,  is  to  be  regarded  in  its  original  condition  as 
neither  object  nor  subject,  neither  nature  nor  mind,  but  as  the  union, 
the  indifference,  the  slumbering  possibility  of  both.  It  has  become 
all  that  exists  by  a  process  of  self-movement,  continually  potentiating 
itself  higher  and  higher,  from  the  lowest  manifestations  of  what  is 
called  matter,  up  to  organic  existence  and  the  activity  of  reason 
itself  in  the  guise  of  humanity.  In  this  movement  of  Deity  or  the 
Absolute  One,  which  constitutes  the  Life  of  the  Universe,  there  are  two 
modes — first,  the  expansive  movement,  or  objectivising  tendency,  by 
which  the  absolute  rushes  forth,  so  to  speak,  ioto  actual  existence,  and 
out  of  the  natura  naturans  there  comes  the  whole  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  the  natura  naturata ;  and,  secondly,  the  contractive  move- 
ment, or  subjectivising  tendency,  by  which  the  natura  natwata  falls 
back  on  the  natura  nalurans,  and  becomes  conscious  of  itselC  The 
study  of  the  absolute  as  engaged  in  the  first  movement — that  is,  as 
coining  itself  off  into  the  objective— is  natural  philosophy;  and  only 
when  the  philosophy  of  nature  is  so  considered— that  is,  when  nature 
is  considered  as  so  many  successive  potentiations  of  the  absolute  in 
the  fornj  of  thought — can  it  be  rightly  studied.  "A  perfect  Intel- 
lectualising  of  the  laws  of  nature  into  laws  of  intuition  and  of  thinking 
would  be  the  highest  perfecting  of  the  science  of  nature."  Of  this 
style  of  treatmg  the  laws  of  nature,  as  modes  by  which  the  absolute 
proceeded  in  the  process  of  thinking  itself  gradually  out  into  all  that 
as  yet  exists,  Schelling  himself  set  the  example.  He  interpreted  what 
is  called  inorganic  nature,  with  its  laws  of  gravity,  lights  magnetism, 
and  electricity,  as  being  the  absolute  in  what  be  called  its  ''first 
potence,"  or  working  on  in  its  first  efforts  for  converting  the  possible 
into  the  actual.  Even  here  the  subjective  and  the  objective  were 
already  differentiated,  but  objectivity  predominat:d.  Then  came  the 
second  potence,  or  potence  of  ohemism,  representing  a  higher  stage 
in  the  life,  or  intellectual  activity  of  the  absolute.  To  this  succeeds 
the  third  potence,  of  organically-Uving  nature,  where  we  first  see  the 
aspect  of  consciousness  or  predominating  subjectivity.  Though  Deity 
is  immanent  in  all  nature,  it  is  in  man  that  Deity  becomes  most 
conscious ;  and  the  highest  reason  of  man  is  identification  with  Deity 
— a  relapsing  into  the  infinite.  The  ideal  in  man  also  corresponds  to 
the  real  in  nature ;  and  in  the  perception  of  this  is  the  true  philoaophy 
of  art* 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  'absolute  identity,'  as  it  was  propounded 
in  Schelling's  first  or  earlier  philosophy.  For  a  fuller  view  of  the 
immense  extension  which  he  gave  to  it  as  affecting  every  possible 
department  of  thought,  we  must  refer  to  his  own  writings ;  or  to  a 
very  accurate  and  profound  summaiy  of  Schelling's  system  given  by 
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Chal jbseua  in  hia  '  Hiatorical  Development  of  SpecnlatiTe  Philosopliy 
from  Kant  to  Htgel '  (of  which  there  are  two  Eoglish  translations) ; 
or  (for  more  popular  pui'poses),  to  Mr.  Morell's  account  of '  Speculative 
Philosophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.'  Information  on  the  same 
subject  is  to  be  obtained  from  Cousin ;  and  there  is  a  French  work 
entitled  '  Scbelling ;  Ecrits  Philojophiques,  et  moroeaux  propres  a 
donner  une  id^  generale  de  son  SjBt^me  :  tradnits  de  TAUemand  par 
Ch.  B^nardy'  1847.  This  work  includes  Sobelling's  lectures  on  the 
methods  of  academic  study ;  hia  discourse  on  the  philosophy  of  art  is 
accessible  in  English.    (Clupman's  ^Catholic  Series/  1844.) 

Apart  altogether  from  the  scientific  oomprehensiveneBs  and  precision 
at  which  Scbelling  aimed,  there  was  much  in  the  spirit  and  phraseo- 
logy of  his  system — in  such  phrases  for  example^  as  the  *  rhythm  of 
the  Universe,*  the  'Infinite,  becoming  finite,'  tiie  'Immanence  of 
Deity  in  Nature' — to  captivate  poetical  and  enthusiastic  minds.  In 
fact^  the  system  was  a  species  of  sublime  Pantheism,  which  accorded 
well  with  the  tone  of  German  thought  as  afieoted  or  determined  by 
Gothe,  Tieck,  and  other  poets.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  system  did 
not  remain  satisfactory  even  in  Germany.  On  the  one  side  Hegel 
had  tried  to  tear  it  to  pieoes  on  the  score  of  its  substitution  of  enthu- 
siasm and  poetry  for  logic,  and  had  promulgated  a  system  which  found 
more  acceptance  with  harder  minds;  on  the  other,  the  re-awakened 
Christian  seal  of  German  theology,  complained  that  it  was  but  a  vague 
pantheism,  leaving  no  room  for  that  'personal  God'  which  the 
human  soul  demanded  aa  essential  to  true  religion,  and,  moreover,  in 
its  identification  of  man  with  deity,  contradicting  those  notions  of  sin, 
redemption,  and  the  like,  which  form  the  basis  of  Christianity.  To 
piop  up  his  system  against  these  attacks,  or,  at  lesat,  to  reissue  his 
system  in  a  form  which  would  save  it  from  attacks  from  the  latter 
quarter,  was  Sohelling's  object  during  the  last  portion  of  his  lifeu 
A  summary  of  bis  'later  views'  so  far  as  they  are  ascertainable,  will 
be  found  in  Chaljbeeus.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that^  by  a  peculiar 
modification  of  his  theory  of  the  absolute,— according  to  whicn  modi- 
fication he  now  maintained  that,  though  nature  and  Deity  were  iden- 
tical, yet  nature  might  not  be  and  was  not  coextensive  with  all  Deity, 
that  is,  that  the  absolute  might  be  considered  as  being  in  all  objects  and 
yet  as  not  being  exhausted  in  all  objects  taken  collectively,  but  as 
"being  moreover  a  certain  force  or  fund  of  unobjectivised  will  and 
reason,— Scbelling  imagined  that  he  set  himself  right  with  theology 
at  all  points,  and  emeiiged  out  of  Pantheism  into  pure  Theism,  and  out 
of  Rationalism  into  warm  Christian  faith.  Working  his  new  notion  in 
such  phrases  as  that  "  the  part  of  the  absolute  immanent  in  the  finite 
cannot  be  the  whole  nor  the  most  peculiar  part  of  Deity"  and  that 
"what  is  immanent  in  nature  is  that  in  God  which  is  least  God  himself," 
he  arrived  at  the  doctrine  of  a  'personal  God,'  and  also  at  the  notions 
of  '  human  imperfection,'  and  '  moral  evil,'  and  so  he  reconciled  his 
philosophy  witii  the  Christian  scheme  of  the  world's  history  as  a  fall 
from  good  and  a  divine  recovery. 

SCHEPLER.  LOUISA.    [Obeblik,  J.  F.] 

SCHEUFFEUN  or  SCHAEUFFELEIN,  HANS  LEONARD,  com- 
monly caJled  Hans  Scheufielin,  a  very  celebrated  old  German  painter 
and  wood- engraver,  was  born  at  Nilniberg  before  1490.  His  father 
Franz  Scheufielin  was  a  merchant  of  Nordlingen  who  settled  in 
Niimbei^.  Young  Hans  was  placed  with  Albert  DUrer,  with  whom 
he  was  a  great  favourite.  He  remained  in  Niimberg  until  1515, 
when  he  removed  to  Nordlingen,  where  he  died  in  March  1540, 
leaving  a  widow,  who  was  married  again  in  the  same  year  to  the  painter 
Hans  Schwarz.  There  are  several  of  Scheuffelin's  paintings  in  Nord- 
lingen, of  which  the  principal  is  the  Taking  down  from  the  Cross  in 
the  church  of  St  George ;  it  is  a  picture  with  two  revolving  wings, 
and  was  painted  in  1521.  There  are  several  good  paintings  by  Scheuf- 
felin  idso  in  Ntimbetg,  Tiibiugen,  Stuttgart,  Oberdorf,  and  other 
neighbouring  places;  and  there  are  some  in  the  galleries  of  Munich 
and  Berlin. 

There  are  also  many  woodcuts  by  Scheuffelin,  and  both  woodcuts 
and  pictures  are  sometimes  attributed  to  Albert  Diirer,  to  whom  how* 
ever  Scheufifelin  was  inferior  in  all  respects. 

♦  SCHEUTZ,  GEORGE,  the  father,  and  SCHEUTZ,  EDWARD,  the 
son,  the  producers  of  the  second  independent  invention  of  a  machine 
for  calculating  mathematical  tables  by  the  method  of  di£ferences,  and 
printing  the  computed  results ;  the  history  of  which,  whether  it  be 
viewed  under  a  moral,  an  intellectual,  or  an  economical  point  of  view, 
is  almost  equally  remarkable,  and  has  bearings  also  on  the  history  of 
science  of  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  kind. 

Kb.  Geosqb  Soheutz,  a  printer  at  Stockholm,  who  has  published 
many  useful  works  in  the  Swedish  language  relating  to  mdustrial 
progress,  was  in  the  year  1884  the  editor  of  a  technological  journal, 
also-  published  in  that  city ;  but  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  in 
his  own  country  from  these  works  has  been  superseded  by  the  far 
vrider  celebrity  founded  on  the  invention  just  aUuded  to.  Mr.  Babbage 
[Babbage,  Chables]  was  the  first  person  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
performing  mechanically  all  the  systems  of  additions  of  differences 
which  are  required  in  the  calculation  of  mathematical  tables.  A  full 
account  of  the  principles  and  action  of  the  'Difference  Engine'  which 
he  constructed  to  realise  this  idea,  but  without  any  details  of  its 
mechanism,  appeared  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  for  July  1884  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Lardner,  who  had  also  given  lectures  on  the  subject  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  the  London  Institution,  and  probably  at  others. 


From  the  perusal  of  that  article  Mr.  George  Scheuts  derived  the  iSnt 
conception  of  constructing  a  machine  for  effecting  the  same  purpose  at 
that  of  Mr.  Babbage,  and  on  the  same  fundamental  principle — ^the 
method  of  differences.  Unfortunately  in  one  respect  for  himself,  Mr. 
Scheutz  was  fascinated  by  the  subject  and  impelled  by  an  irresistible 
desire  to  construct  such  an  engine.  Aiter  he  had  satisfied  himse^  of 
the  practicability  of  the  scheme  by  constructing  various  provisional 
models,  he  postponed  to  a  future  period  its  further  prosecution.  Three 
years  afterwards,  in  the  summer  of  1837,  his  son,  Mb.  EswabdSohbutz, 
at  that  time  a  student  in  the  Rojal  Technologiod  Institute  or  School 
at  Stockholm,  where  he  afterwaixis  completed  his  studies  with  great 
credit,  anxious  to  assist  his  father  in  this  difficult  task,  abandoned  for 
that  purpose  the  career  he  had  previously  chosen,  and  proposed  to 
construct  a  working  model  in  metaL  In  this  he  succeeded,  so  far  aa 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  design  and  the  applicability  of  the 
engine  to  the  practical  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  Mr.  George 
Soheutz,  who  had  expended  a  large  portion  of  his  fortune  on  the  effort, 
now  determined  to  apply  to  the  Swedish  government  for  its  sanction 
and  assistance ;  but  after  a  silence  of  nearly  four  months  a  negative 
answer  was  returned.  He  recommenced  his  experiments  however  with 
renewed  energy,  expending  on  them  all  the  remaining  savings  of  an 
industrious  life,  as  well  as  tiie  whole  of  the  time  he  could  snatch  from 
the  labours  on  which  the  support  of  his  family  depended.  The  father 
and  son  continued  to  work  together  for  severtd  years,  and  ''after  many 
trials  and  many  alterations  the  calculating  apparatus  was  in  the  year 
1840  so  far  completed,  that  it  correctly  calculated  series  with  terms 
of  five  figures  and  one  difference,  also  of  five  figures.  On  the  29th  of 
April  1842  the  model  was  extended  so  as  to  calculate  similar  series 
with  two  and  three  orders  of  differences."  In  the  following  year  it 
was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Aciulemy  of 
Sciences,  and  on  the  18th  of  September  a  certificate  of  its  efficiency 
was  obtained,  signed  by  the  late  Baron  Berzelius  [Bebzelius,  or 
Bbrzel,  Jons  Jaoob],  secretary;  by  Selander,  the  astronomer;  and  by 
G.  R  Lilliehook,  R.N.,  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal 
Alilitary  Academy  at  Marieberg. 

The-  inventors  now  sought  for  orders  in  various  countries,  making 
use  of  the  certificate  as  a  recommendation;  but,  meeting  with  no 
success,  "  the  model  remained  shut  up  in  its  case  during  the  ensuing 
seven  years  [I]  .  .  .  The  severe  economy  they  had  been  compelled  to 
use  in  the  purchase  of  materials  and  tools,  and  probably  the  absence 
in  Sweden  of  those  precious  but  expensive  macnine-tools  which  con- 
stitute the  power  of  modern  workshops,  rendered  tiiis  new  model 
unsatisfactory  in  its  operations^  although  perfectly  correct  in  principle. 
.  .  .  Exhausted  by  the  sacrifices  thus  made,  yet  convinced  that  with 
better  workmanship  a  more  perfect  instrument  was  within  their  reach," 
and  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  having  made  another 
inspection  of  the  model,  Mr.  Gkorge  Soheutz,  at  the  beginning  of  1851, 
again  applied  to  the  government  to  obtain  the  means  of  carrying  the 
plan  into  full  execution,  "  by  the  construction  of  a  larger  and  still 
more  improved  machine."  The  application  was  first  referred  to  the 
Academy,  whose  advice  was  favourable ;  but  the  decision  was,  that 
there  were  no  public  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  for  the 
object  in  question.  In  the  diet  of  the  same  year  however  Mr.  A.  M. 
Brinck,  a  merchant,  member  for  Stockholm,  moved  that  a  national 
recompense  should  be  given  to  the  inventors,  which  was  at  length 
acceded  to, ''  on  condition  that  the  money  was  to  be  refunded  if  the 
machine  was  not  completed  before  the  end  of  the  [apparently  the 
financial]  year  1853 ;  or  if,  when  completed,  it  was  not  found  to  answer 
its  purpose."  The  amount  thus  accorded  was  the  moderate  sum  of 
5000  rixdollars,  or  about  2802.  sterling^  The  conditions  of  the  grant 
obliged  the  inventors  to  procure,  in  the  first  instance,  a  guarantee  for 
its  repayment  in  case  of  failure.  Fifteen  gentlemen,  some  of  them 
members  of  the  Academy,  agreed  to  divide  this  responsibility  among 
themselves ;  and  a  portion  of  the  necessary  means  having  been  thus 
secured,  and  the  inventors  having  pledged  their  own  credit  for  the 
remainder,  the  new  machine  was  constructed,  in  conformity  with  the 
drawings  of  Mr.  K  Scheutz,  and  under  his  superintendence,  at  the 
manufactory  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Bei^gstrom,  at  Stockholm.  It  excelled  its 
predecessor  by  its  range,  including  not  only  the  denary  scale,  but  also 
that  mixture  of  the  denary  and  senary  scales  which  is  requisite  in 
tabulating  degrees  (or  hours),  minutes,  and  seconds,  and  by  an  amend* 
ment  in  the  printing  apparatus.  These  improvements  had  been  sug- 
gested by  General  Baron  Fabian  Wrede,  chief  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  of  Marieberg,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
one  of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  undertaking. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  now  represented  that  the  expenditure 
inouiTod  by  Messrs.  Scheutz  had  far  exceeded  the  sum  awarded  as  the 
national  recompense,  upon  which  the  Diet  awarded  a  second  sum  of 
the  same  anraunt,  2802.  During  the  last  months  of  1854  the  inventors 
visited  England  and  France,  bringing  with  them  from  Stockholm  the 
result  of  their  persevering  labours.  Through  Mr.  William  Gravatt, 
C.E.,  F.R.S.,  it  was  made  known  to  some  of  the  officers  and  leading 
fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  was  removed  to  the 
apartments  of  the  Society  at  Somerset-House,  where  it  was  worked 
and  its  mechanism  explained  to  the  fellows  of  the  society  and  other 
visitors.  A  committee  consisting  of  Professor  Stoke^  Sec.  R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Miller  [Miller,  William  Hallows],  Professor  Wheat- 
stone,  and  Professor  the  Rev.  R.  Willis,  was  appointed  by  the  oounoU 
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of  the  loeiety  to  examine  the  maehine.  They  prodnoed  a  moit 
interesting  and  satiBfaetory  import,  from  the  pen  of  ProfeBsor  Stokes, 
describing  at  some  length  the  .powers  of  the  machine,  and  concluding 
in  these  terms :  *'  It  is  mainly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  computation 
of  mathematical  tables  [as  distinguished  from  the  tabulation  of 
fdnetionB  for  other  piirposes]  that  tibe  machine  of  M.  Sebeuts  would 
oome  into  use.  The  most  important  of  such  tables  haye  long  since 
been  calculated;  but  Tarions  others  could  be  suggested  which  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  construct,  could  it  be  done  with  such  ease 
and  cheapness  as  would  be  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  machine.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  us,  and  we  think  with  good  reason,  that  the 
machine  would  be  very  useful  even  for  the  mere  reprinting  of  old 
tables,  because  it  could  calculate  and  print  more  quickly  than  a  good 
compositor  could  set  the  types,  and  thiEit  without  risk  of  error."  This 
report  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  on  the  21st  of  June  1855, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  '  Proceedings,'  toI.  vii,  p.  499-509. 

At  the  twenty-6fth  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Adyanoement  of  Sdeuoe,  held  at  Glasgow  in  September  1855,  Mr.  Henry 
Preyost  Babbage,  one  of  the  sons  of  £he  first  inyentor  of  the  Difference 
Engine,  and  an  officer  of  the  Indian  army,  made  an  oral  communication 
to  the  Section  of  Mechanical  Science.  '  On  Mechanical  Notation,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Swedish  Calculating  Machine  of  Messrs.  Scheutz,' 
referrmg  to  graphic  tables  exhibiting,  in  that  notation,  its  construc- 
tion and  mode  of  working.  An  abstract  of  it  is  given  in  the  report  of 
the  meeting,  'Transactions  of  the  Sections,'  p.  208-5.  The  system 
of  describing  machinery,  termed  'MechaniciJ  Notation,'  had  been 
devised  by  Mr.  Babbage,  senior,  and  made  public  in  the  'Philoso- 
phical TransaetioDs  *  for  1826.  By  its  means  a  complete  description 
was  given  of  the  Swedish  engine  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  on  which  was 
rendered  visible  to  the  eye,  in  one  unbroken  chain,  the  whole  sequence 
of  its  minutest  movement&  The  machine  having  been  removed  to  the 
Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855,  the  appropriate  jury,  led  by 
M.  Mathieu,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  and  of  the 
French  Boiurd  of  Longitude,  an  astronomer  and  mathematician  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  calculating  machines  before  produced  or  pro- 
posed, unanimously  awarded  it  the  gold  medal.  To  assist  in  making 
known  the  construction  and  the  theory  of  the  machine,  Mr.  Babbage 
had  presented  a  note  relative  to  it  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Pariii,  referring  to  his  son's  graphic  tables  already  noticed,  which  were 
exhibited  to  the  members  on  the  8th  of  October.  This  note  appears 
in  the  '  Comptes  Rendus '  under  that  date,  voL  xll,  p.  557.  The  gold 
medal  was  publicly  presented  to  Messrs.  Scheutz  by  his  royal  highness 
Prince  Charles  of  Svieden  in  the  royal  palace  of  Stockholm,  on  the 
21st  of  April  1856.  Mr.  George  Scheutc  bad  been  elected,  some  time 
prcTiously,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  the  Third 
Class,  for  the  Science  of  Mechanics,  and  on  the  25th  of  April  he  was 
made  Chevalier  of  the  order  of  Wasa.  Mr.  E.  Scheutz  afterwards 
exhibited  the  machine  at  work  in  the  Imperial  Observatory  of  Paris, 
and  then  brought  it  to  London  again,  where,  by  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Gravatt,  and  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Babbage,  it  was  caused  to 
compute  and  print  a  collection  of  specimens  of  numerical  tables,  which 
has  subsequently  been  published  in  a  pamphlet  noticed  in  the  sequel 
of  this  article. 

Through  the  exertions  of  Professor  B.  A.  Gould,  of  the  Dudley  Obser- 
vatory, at  Albany,  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  Messrs. 
Soheutz's  engine  has  since  become  the  property  of  that  Observatory,  as  a 
gift  from  a  public-spirited  merchant  of  Albany,  Mr.  John  F.  Rathbone. 
An  account  of  the  construction  and  mode  of  working  of  this  engine  will 
be  given  in  the  article  Calodlatino  Machines,  in  Abts  and  So.  Biv. 
A  detailed  description  of  the  machinery,  both  for  calculating  and  for 
furnishing  stereotype  plate  of  the  results,  will  be  found  in  the  specifi- 
cation, dated  October  17, 1854,  of  the  patent  which  the  inventors  have 
taken  out. 

It  is  now  re(|uisite  to  state  that  two  things  only  are  common  to  the 
Difference  Engmes  of  Messrs.  Scheutz  and  Mr.  Babbage, — the  principle 
of  calculation  by  differences,  and  the  contrivance  by  which  the  oom- 

Sited  results  are  conveyed  to  the  printing  apparatus.  The  former, 
r.  Babbage  has  himself  remarked,  *'  is  so  obviously  the  only  principle, 
at  once  extensive  in  its  grasp,  and  simple  in  its  mechanical  application," 
that  he  has  **  little  doubt  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  suggested 
by  more  than  one  antecedent  writer ; "  while  the  latter  is  well  known 
in  the  striking  part  of  the  common  eight-day  clock,  which  is  called 
the  '  snail.' "  But,  everything  else  in  the  maobine  of  Messrs.  Scheutz  is 
perfectly  originaL  It  consists  of  two  parts, — tbe  calculating  and  the 
printing ;  the  former  being  again  divided  into  two,— the  adding  and 
the  carrying  parts.  With  respect  to  the  adding,  its  structure  is 
entirely  different  from  Mr.  Babbage's.  The  very  ingenious  mechanism 
for  carrying  the  tens  Ib  also  quite  different  from  his.  The  printing 
part  is  altogether  unlike  that  represented  in  the  drawings  of  the  latter ; 
which,  indeed,  were  entirely  unknown  to  tbe  Swedish  inventors. 

A  gratifying  incident  in  the  history  of  science  and  its  votaries  may 
appropriately  conclude  our  account  of  Messrs.  Scheutz's  achievements 
At  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  80th  of 
November  1865,  Mr,  Babbage  addressed  the  President,  Lord  Wrot- 
tesley,  and  the  fellows  present,  of  whom  the  writer  of  this  article  was 
one,  on  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  the  medals  for  the  year, 
expressing  his  regret  that  a  medal  had  not  been  awarded  for  the 
Bwedish  Calculating  Machine.    As  some  misapprehensipn,  he  said, 


existed  in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  originality  displayed  in  that 
invention,  he  would  proceed  to  explain  some  of  its  principles,  and  thus 
"  render  justice  to  its  author.**  After  introducing  the  discrimination 
between  tbe  two  Difference  Engines,  which  has  been  adopted  above, 
and  declaring  that  while  Mr.  (George)  Scheutz  had  always  avowed,  "in 
the  most  open  and  honourable  manner,  the  origin  of  his  idea,"  but 
that  his  finished  work  contained  undoubted  proofs  of  great  originality, 
and  showed  that  little  beyond  the  principle  could  have  been  borrowed 
from  his  (Mr.  Babbage's)  previous  work ;  he  proceeded  to  relate,  in  the 
most  sympathiring  terms,  the  progress,  difficulties  and  final  success  of 
Messrs.  Scheutz,  concluding  with  a  generous  eulogy,  and  with  the 
expression  of  a  hope  that  the  coimcil  of  the  ensuing  year  would  repair 
what  he  considered  to  have  been  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
vious council.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  on 
the  20th  of  May  1856,  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq.,  MP.,  F.RS.,  Presi- 
dent,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  H.  P.  Babbage  again  exhibited  and  explained 
his  diagrams;  and  his  father  took  the  opportunity  of  repeating  his 
testimony  to  the  originality  and  merits  of  the  inventors,  but  with  a 
more  detoiled  discrimination  between  their  Difference  Engine  and  his 
own.  An  account  of  both  communications  has  been  given  in  the 
'  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  CivU  Engineers,'  voL  xv., 
pp.  497-514.  It  is  not  unfrequent  to  hear  public  testimony  given  by 
one  man  of  science  in  favoiir  of  the  merits  of  another  in  a  different 
department^  or  in  a  different  path  even  of  his  own.  But  here  was  the 
undoubted  first  inventor  of  the  Difference  Engine  bearing  explicit  tes- 
timony to  the  originality  of  the  second,  who  might  be  regarded  as  his 
rival,  and  that  before  the  'President  and  Cotrndl  of  tbe  Royal  Society 
of  London,'  by  whose  predecesson  in  office  his  own  invention  or  dis- 
covery had  been  recommended  to  the  support  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, a  third  part  of  a  century  before.  Mr.  Babbage  subsequently 
printed  his  '  Observations,'  from  which,  indeed,  as  already  in(Ucated, 
some  parts  of  this  notice  have  been  derived.  The  source  of  others 
will  be  fotrnd  in  the  preface  to  tbe  following,  a  publication  also  before 
alluded  to,  and  of  which,  as  being  the  first  of  its  kind,  we  give  a 
bibliographical  description.  'Specimens  of  Tables,  Calculated,  Stereo- 
moulded,  and  printed  by  Machinery.'  London  (Longman  &  Co.),  1857. 
•  Printed  (without  the  use  of  types)  by  C.  Whiting,  Beaufort  House, 
Strand.'  In  Royal  Octavo.  Dedicated  by  Messrs.  Scheutz  to  Mr. 
Babbaga  Preface,  giving  the  history  of  the  Machine,  p.  i  to  xviil 
Abstract  fumiahed  by  Mr.  William  Gravatt,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  "of  his  own 
manner  of  considering  and  working  this  Machine,"  p.  1  to  10.  [Table] 
'Ko.  1.  Logarithms  of  numbera  from  1  to  10,000,  calculated,  stereo- 
moulded,  and  printed  by  machinery,'  pp.  11  to  42.  'Specimens  of 
various  Tables,  fourteen  in  number,  of  which  some  are  purely  nume- 
rical, others  trigonometrical ;  one  gives  the  ranges  of  shot  with  various 
charges  of  powder;  another  the  logarithmic  vtSue  of  male  life  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  last  four  are  astronomical :  p.  43  to  50.  An  impression  of 
the  engraving  on  wood  representing  the  machine,  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  '  Illustrated  London  News '  (for  June  30, 1855,  p.  661), 
is  pre6xed  as  a  frontispiece. 

SCHIAVO'NE,  ANDREA,  called  Medula,  was  bom  at  Sebenico  in 
Dalmatia,  in  1522.  He  was  of  obscure  parentage,  and  was  placed  with 
a  house-painter  at  Venice,  where  he  employed  his  leisure  time  in 
studying  from  prints  after  Parmigiano,  and  in  contemplating  the  works 
of  Giorgione  and  Titian.  The  latter  artist,  having  become  acquainted 
with  the  poverty  of  Schiavone,  and  approving  of  his  ability,  employed 
him  with  Tintoretto  and  others  in  the  grand  works  for  the  library  of 
S.  Marco,  where  three  entire  ceilings  are  said  to  be  by  his  hand.  He 
soon  became  the  rival  of  Tintoretto,  but  although  he  was  excellent  as 
a  oolourist,  bis  defective  knowledge  of  drawing  rendered  him  unable 
to  compete  successfully  with  that  master ;  the  work  however  which  he 
painted  for  the  church  of  Santa  Crooe,  respresenting  the  Visitation  of 
the  Vii^in  to  Elizabeth,  gained  him  considerable  reputation.  Two  of 
his  most  admired  works  are  in  the  church  of  the  Padri  Teatini  at 
Rimini,' one  of  them  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  the  other  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin.  Schiavone  died  at  Venice  in  1582.  His  chief 
merit  consists  in  his  colouring,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  sacrificed 
other  requisites  of  his  art.  Still  his  attitudes  and  draperies  are 
graceful,  and  his  countenances,  more  espedally  of  women,  expressive; 
nor  are  his  compositions  deficient  in  variety  and  skill.  There  are 
several  etchings  by  him,  some  from  his  own  designs,  and  othen  after 
Rafiaelle,  Parmigiano,  and  other  artists. 

SCHIAVONETTI,  LUIGI,  or  LOUIS,  was  bom  at  Bassano,  in  tbe 
Venetian  states,  April  1,  1765.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  stationer, 
with  a  large  fiimily  and  limited  means.  Luigi  very  early  displayed  a 
talent  for  drawing,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  placed  under  Giulio 
Golini,  or  Goldini,  a  painter  of  some  eminence,  who  became  much 
attached  to  his  pupiL  On  his  death  about  three  yean  after,  the 
young  Schiavonetti  turned  his  attention  to  engraving,  and  reoeived 
some  instruction  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art  from  a  very  indif- 
ferent engraver  named  Lorio.  He  was  employed  for  a  time  in  engrav- 
ing for  Count  Remaudini,  and  u>pean  to  have  aimed  at  the  style  of 
Bartolozzi,  whose  engravings  in  the  chalk  manner  were  then  attracting 
much  attention.  His  skill  in  imitating  this  master  led  to  a  connection 
with  an  engraver  named  Testollni,  who  eventually  induced  him  to 
remove  from  Ba^inuio  to  London,  where  he  resided  for  some  time  with 
Bartolozzi,  and  afterwards  established  himself.  He  profited  much  by 
his  connection  with  Bartolozzi,  and  continued  the  exercise  of  his  talents 
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wifJi  inereatiBg  reputation  until  his  death,  on  the  7ih  of  Jnne  18lO. 
Host  of  the  works  of  Sohiavonetti  were  Bmall,  though  he  executed 
lome  important  plates,  and  was  engaged,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on 
the  large  engraving  of  Stothard's  '  Canterbury  Pilgrimage/  which  was 
finished  by  James  Heath.  Besides  his  more  elaborate  works,  the  flree 
etehings  of  Blake*s  illustrations  to  Blairls  '  Qraye,'  and  the  beautiful 
heed  of  Blake  prefixed  to  that  work,  are  deserredly  admired.  Like 
the  eminent  man  whose  manner  he  adopted,  he  was  distingoished  for 
the  freedom  and  aocuraoy  of  his  drawing.  The  private  character  of 
SchiATonetti  was  such  as  to  ensure  general  respect,  and  his  funeral  was 
attended  by  the  president  and  several  members  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
His  brother  Niooolo  engraved  in  oonjunetion  with  him,  and  did  not 
long  survive  him.  (Life  by  Cromek,  in  'Gent.  Mag.,'  voL  Izzz. 
part  1,  fte.) 

SCUlDCyNI,  or  8CHED0NE,  BABTOLOMEO,  was  bom  at 
Modena,  in  158Q.  Malvasia  reckons  him  among  the  disdples  of  the 
Caracci,  but  Fusell  seems  to  doubt  the  correotness  of  this  assertion, 
observing  that  either  his  earliest  performances  must  be  unknown,  or 
that  he  must  have  been  a  very  short  time  with  the  Caraooi,  since  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  trace  of  their  style  even  in  his  largest  works. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  he  formed  his  style  by  an 
Attentive  study  of  the  works  of  Correggio,  whose  grace  and  delicacy 
he  more  nearly  approached  than  any  other  of  the  numerous  imitators 
of  that  great  artist;  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Modena  there  is  a  picture 
of  S.  Geminiano  resuscitating  a  dead  child,  which  has  often  being  mis- 
taken for  a  work  of  Correggio.  Schidoni's  juvenile  performances  in 
the  public  edifices  of  Modena  had  gained  him  considerable  reputation, 
when  Bunuodo,  duke  of  Parma,  appointed  him  his  principal  painter. 
He  executed  for  the  duke  several  historical  subjects,  much  in  the 
manner  of  Correggio,  but  was  chiefly  employed  in  painting  the 
portraits  of  his  patron  and  his  family ;  he  painted  also  the  portraits  of 
All  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Modena,  which  were  distinguished  by 
■o  much  taste  and  variety  of  attitude,  and  delicacy  of  colouring,  as 
CAused  him  to  be  reckoned  among  the  best  masters  in  Italy.  Schi' 
doni's  style  is  extremely  elegant ;  his  touch  light  and  delicate ;  the 
Airs  of  his  heads  graceful ;  his  skill  in  the  treatment  of  the  chiaroscuro 
And  his  colouring  are  admirable,  and  all  his  works  are  exquisitely 
finished,  but  he  is  often  incorrect  in  his  drawing.  His  works  are 
always  eageHv  sought  after,  and  their  value  is  accordingly  greatly 
enhanced  by  their  extreme  rarity.    He  died  in  1615. 

SCHILLEB,  FBIEDBICH,  the  greatest  dramatist  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  poets  of  Germany,  was  bom  on  the  lOtb  of  November 
1759,  in  the  town  of  Marbaeh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Keckar.  He  was 
first  sent  to  school  at  Ludwigsburg,  where,  under  the  celebrated  Jahn, 
be  read  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  aod  also  commenced  Greek.  But  he 
had  to  follow  the  changes  of  residenoe  and  life  of  his  parents,  which 
interrupted  his  studies.  This  irregularity  Carlyle  thinks  not  the  most 
propitious  for  educating  sudi  a  boy,  but  we  conceive  that  its  variety 
was  most  propitious  to  the  poet^  who  requires  more  knowledge  of  life 
under  its  manifold  phases,  than  of  books.  Schiller  had  to  gather  the 
elements  of  learoing  from  various  masters.  *'  Perhaps,"  says  Carlyle, 
''it  was  owing  in  part  to  this  circumstance  that  his  progress,  though 
respectable,  or  more,  was  so  little  commensurate  with  what  he  after- 
wards became.*'  But,  like  most  men  of  genius,  we  suspect  he  found 
tiie  current  of  life  too  strong  within  him,— his  heart  throbbing  with 
too  many  active  Impulses,  to  attend  much  to  his  drier  studies,  and 
that  "the  stolen  charms  of  bfdl  and  leap-frog  were  frequently  bought 
by  reproaches."  There  is  a  poetic  aneodote  of  his  being  found,  while 
quite  a  child,  during  a  thunder-storm,  '*  perched  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  gazing  at  the  tempestuous  face  of  the  sky  and  watching  the 
flashes  as  in  succession  they  spread  their  lurid  gleam  over  it;  and 
when  reprimanded  by  his  parent,  he  replied,  that  the  lightning  vms 
so  very  beautiful,  he  wished  to  see  where  it  was  coming  from."  This 
does  not  seem  like  one  whose  organisation  fitted  him  to  become  the 
Brodgelehrte  (mere  scholar)  whom  he  afterwards  so  humorously 
described.    (See  his  '  Essay  on  Universal  History.') 

In  1772  he  had  to  prepare  for  confirmation,  and  his  mother  ''having 
called  him  out  of  the  street"  (where  he  was  playing),  to  seriously 
collect  his  thoughts,  he  wrote  a  hymn,  which  was  his  first  composi- 
tion, and  which  led  to  the  opinion  of  his  being  adapted  for  the 
ecclesiastiad  order.  He  welcomed  the  prospect,  and  underwent  the 
four  annual  examinations  before  the  Stuttgardt  Commission,  to  which 
young  men  designed  for  the  church  are  subject.  But  fiate  decided 
otherwise.  The  Duke  of  WfirtembuK,  having  founded  a  college,  gave 
the  sons  of  his  officers  a  preferable  claim  to  its  benefits ;  he  offered 
them  to  Schiller^B  father,  who  was  an  army  surgeon,  and,  afraid  to 
refuse  the  ofier,  young  SchUler  accepted  it,  but  with  great  reluctance^ 
and  was,  in  1778,  enrolled  as  a  student  of  law.  Stiller,  unable  to 
endure  the  thraldom,  exchanged  i^  in  1775,  for  the  study  of  medidne^ 
which  however  he  only  accepted  as  less  tedious.  Apart  from  his 
profession  he  stole  cherished  hours,  which  were  devoted  to  Plutarch, 
Shakspeie,  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Gothe,  Garve,  Herder,  Gerstenberg, 
and  others.  The  *  Mesaias'  of  Klopstock  and  the  '  Ugolino*  of  Geisten- 
berg  were  among  his  earliest  and  deepest  studies,  and,  combined  with 
his  own  religious  tendencies,  had  early  turned  him  to  sacred  poetry. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  finished  the  plan  of  an  epic  on  Moses, 
which  he  subsequently  worked  up  into  a  dissertation  on  the  *  Legation 
of  Moses/    (See  his  <  Sendung  Moses.')    But  the  popularity  of  'Ugo- 


Itno'  and  Gdthe's  *  Gots  von  Berlichingen,'  and  the  impression  which 
they  made  on  him,  inspired  him  with  a  dramatic  impulse,  and  he  wrote 
the  'Student  of  Nassau'  and  'Cosmo  del  Medici;'  some  fragments  of 
the  latter  he  preserved  and  incorporated  with  the  'Robbers.' 

Schiller  brooded  gloomily  over  nis  situation.  He  would  often  escape 
in  secret  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  busy  world  which  to  him  was  for- 
bidden ;  but  this  only  rendered  him  more  averse  to  school-formalities 
and  class-books,  so  that  he  would  frequently  feign  sickness,  that  he 
might  be  left  in  his  own  chamber  to  write  poetry.  In  addition  to 
magazine  contributions  of  little  value,  Schiller  worked  at  his  '  Ro'bbers,' 
and  when,  in  1780,  he  graduated,  he  quoted  from  it  in  his  thesis 
C  Ueber  den  Zuzammenhang  der  Thierischen  Natur  des  Menschen  mit 
seiner  Geistigen')  as  firom  an  Knglish  work,  'The  Life  of  Moor, 
Tragedy  by  Erake,  act  v.,  s.  1.'  After  taking  his  degree,  he  was 
attached  as  physician  to  the  grenadier  battalion,  with  a  small  salary. 
In  1781  he  published  the  'Robbers,'  and  in  1782  it  was  produced, 
with  several  entertainments,  at  Mannheim.  The  sensation  which  it 
excited  all  over  Germany,  more  than  its  peculiar  merits,  calls  for  a 
slight  notice  of  ii  The  outline  of  the  plot  is  this:  Hie  Count  von 
Moor  has  two  sons,  Karl  and  Frans.  The  younger,  jealous  of  the  love 
which  Amelia  and  the  Count  bear  to  Earl,  prejudices  his  father  against 
him  by  false  insinuations,  and  causes  a  letter  of  disinheritance  to  be 
written  to  Karl,  who  is  at  Leipzig.  Driven  to  desperation,  this  young 
man  flies  into  the  forest  of  Bohemia,  and  becomes  captain  of  a  band  of 
robbers.  He  afterwards  returns  in  disguise  to  his  father^s  house, — 
hears  that  his  betrothed  Amelia  has  become  inconstant,  and  that 
Fi-anz  has  not  only  intercepted  all  letters  of  contrition,  but  has  im- 
prisoned their  aged  father  in  a  tower,  with  a  view  of  starving  him  to 
death.  Karl  releases  the  old  man,  stabs  Amelia,  and  delivers  himself 
up  to  a  poor  man  with  eleven  children,  that  the  reward  for  his  appre- 
hension may  do  good.    Franz  strangles  himself. 

The  situations,  the  language,  the  characters,  all  partake  of  bom- 
bast^ oceasionally  rising  to  the  grand,  but  seldom  escaping  Arom 
melodrama.  A  comparison  of  the  first  scene  with  that  in  '  I^ar,*  of 
which  it  is  a  direct  imitation,  will  illustrate  the  crudeness  of  the 
whole  i>ieoe.  Whirlwmds,  hell,  death,  and  despair  are  scattered 
about  with  exuberant  hand.  The  pistol  is  to  send  him,  "  alone  and 
companionless,  to  some  burnt  and  blasted  circle  of  the  universe,** 
where  he  would  have  "eternity  for  leisure  to  examine  the  perplexed 
image  of  universal  woe."  These  two  passages  from  the  same  soliloquy 
illustrate  the  work,  which  is  a  mixture  of  vehement  swagger  and 
real  grandeur.  As  acted,  it  is  a  ranting,  firing  melodrame,  which 
could  only  have  had  its  effect  from  its  vehement  contradiction  to  the 
cold  proprieties  of  the  German-French  school,  or  the  more  humble 
melodrame  of  Lessing.  It  is  said  to  be  '*  the  most  stimulant  tragedy 
extant  in  German  literature."  Indeed  it  poius  forth  a  thunder  of 
rant ;  it  brings  impossible  characters  into  violent  situations ;  it  is  full 
of  exi^erated  gigantic  metaphors.  It  has  only  the  excuse  of  boyhood 
and  boyish  enthusiasm  uncorrected  by  experience  or  knowledge. 
Schiller  himself  felt  all  this  In  his  after  life,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
he  says,  "  To  escape  from  trammels  which  were  a  torment  to  me,  my 
heart  fled  to  an  ideal  world ;  but,  unacquainted  with  the  real  one^ 
from  which  I  was  separated  by  iron  bars,  ignorant  of  mankind,  and 
unintroduced  to  the  softer  sex,  mv  pencil  necessarily  missed  the 
middle  line  between  angel  and  devil,  and  could  produce  but  moral 
monsters.  ...  Its  &ult  is  in  presuming  to  delineate  men  before 
I  had  met  one."  The  '  Robbers'  is  only  interesting  in  connection  with 
Schiller  and  with  the  history  of  German  literature.  The  causes  of 
its  immense  success  were  various.  Respecting  the  revolution  which  it 
created  in  Germany,  and  (according  to  public  report  in  France  and 
England)  the  number  of  *' young  noblemen"  which  it  seduoed  to 
brigandage,  we  may  remark  that  the  whole  is  an  exaggeration  worthy 
of  the  play  itself.  The  intense  purpose  and  passion  of  the  piece  pro- 
duced a  wide-spread  sensation  and  many  paltry  imitations,  but  no  last- 
ing work,  no  lasting  effect.  With  the  natural  feeling  of  an  author, 
Schiller  had  ventured  "  to  go  in  secret  and  witness  the  first  represen- 
tation of  the  *  Robbers'  at  Mannheim.  His  incognito  did  not  conceal 
him,  and  he  vras  put  under  arrest  during  a  week  for  this  offeuce." 
Enraged  at  this  and  other  offences  to  his  dignity  as  a  man,  worn  out 
with  the  prospect  of  frittering  away  his  energies  in  his  present  con- 
fined sphere,  he  resolved  to  escape,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
arrival  of  some  foreign  duke  at  Stuttgardt,  fled  from  the  citv,  in  the 
month  of  October  1782.  Dalberg,  the  director  of  the  Mannheim 
theatre,  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  supplied  him  with  money 
for  his  immediate  wants.  Here  he  began  to  look  more  calmly  at  his 
prospects,  and,  applving  himself  zealously  to  work,  in  the  course  of 
a  twelvemonth  produced  his  two  tragedies  'Fiasco'  and  'Kabale 
und  liebe.' 

'Fiesco'  still  has  many  admirers.  It  is  melodrame,  not  tragedy. 
Tet  there  is  flne  dramatic  power  visible  in  it  The  fierceness  and 
bombast  of  the  'Robbers'  are  subdued,  though  still  apparent^  and 
the  delineation  of  characters,  though  faulty,  yet  much  clearer  and 
truer  than  in  the  latter  piece.  Hassan  the  Moor  is  a  mere  exaggera- 
tion, and  Fiesco's  conduct  and  language  to  him  equally  offensive. 
But  there  are  other  and  heavier  faults,  which,  however,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  particularise.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Schiller  alters  the 
historical  catastrophe,  and  makes  Fiesoo  fall  by  the  hand  of  YarrinSy 
the  republican,  because^  as  he  very  truly  but  rather  pompously  ob- 
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Berres  in  the  prefeoe,  the  nature  of  the  drama  doee  not  admit  of  the 
operation  of  chance  or  accident;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  he  makes 
Fieaco  kill  hia  wife  by  accident.  But  there  are  many  very  justly 
admired  beauties.  The  local  colouring,  that  is,  that  painting  of  the 
historic  spirit  and  manner  which  lies  deeper  than  costume,  is  well 
produced.  The  catastrophe  has  a  most  solemn  effect  "The  mid- 
night silence  of  the  sleeping  city,"  says  Carlyle,  "  interrupted  only 
by  the  distant  sounds  of  watchmen,  by  the  low  hoarse  murmur  of 
the  sea,  or  the  stealthy  footsteps  and  disguised  yoice  of  Fieeoo,  is 
conveyed  to  our  imagination  by  a  few  brief  touches.  At  length  the 
gun  is  fired,  and  the  wild  uproar  which  ensues  is  no  lees  strikingly 
exhibited." 

'  Eabale  und  Liebe/  with  some  effective  points  and  '  situations,'  is 
still  indifferent,  if  not  bad,  and  far  inferior  to '  Fiasco,'  or  the '  Robbers.' 
It  is  a  household  tragedy  of  the  Kotzebue  school,  extravagantly  written, 
puling  with  sentimentality,  unreal,  unpoetic,  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
question  of  cabal  and  love  is  entirely  forced  from  its  import  by  a  want 
of  truth  in  the  delineation.  Considered  as  a  drama,  its  construction 
is  very  faulty.  These  three  plays  all  manifestly  belong  to  the  same 
period,  and  are  curious  as  evidences  of  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  a  young 
poetic  spirit. 

In  1783  Schiller  was  appointed  theatre-poet,  a  post  of  ren)eotability 
and  reasonable  profit  He  translated  Shakspere's  '  Macbeth  and  some 
French  plays  for  the  theatre,  besides  his  other  duties.  In  1785 
appeared  the  first  number  of  the  'Thalia,'  a  miscellany  containing 
essays,  criticiBms,  &c ,  on  the  drama,  edited  by  him,  which  was  con- 
tinued tin  1794.  In  the  first  number  the  first  three  acts  of 'Don 
Carlos '  were  inserted,  which  were  highly  admired.  In  the  '  Thalia ' 
also  were  published  his  '  Philosophical  Letters.'  Having  rejected  on 
the  one  side  the  arguments  of  the  supematuralists,  and  on  the  other 
those  of  the  Spinozlsts,  the  two  parties  then  at  war,  he  settled  into  a 
creed  in  wMch  faith  and  reason  embrace.  His  creed  is  a  sort  of 
mystical  deism,  which  is  expressed  in  this  one  phrase,  *'  The  universe 
is  a  thought  of  Qod's."  These  '  Letters '  remain  a  fragment  They 
are  written  with  great  power,  but  have  little  originality. 

During  the  spring  of  1785  Schiller  migrated  into  Saxony,  and  settled 
near  Leipzig.  Here  he  wrote  the  'Ode  to  Joy,'  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  creations,  and  the  novel  of  the  '  Qhost-Seer,'  which  was  never 
completed.  He  then  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  finished  *  Don  Carlos,' 
"  the  first  of  his  plays  which  bears  the  stamp  of  full  maturity."  It 
is  indeed  a  fine  work,  though  deficient  in  unity  of  subject  and  treat- 
ment, which,  as  he  himself  remarks,  results  from  his  having  delayed 
so  long  between  the  first  part  and  the  completion  of  the  second.  It  is 
the  most  dramatic  of  all  his  plays,  and  the  scenes  between  Posa  and 
Philip,  and  between  Philip  and  the  Inquisitor,  are  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  dramatic  writing.  There  is  real  passion  beating  through 
every  vein  of  the  work,  and  its  situations  are  as  effective  as  complex ; 
but  Schiller  has  himself  criticised  it  in  his  '  Briefe  iiber  Don  Carlos,' 
^fter  which  little  is  to  be  said. 

In  1789  Eichhom  retired  from  the  ehair  of  history  at  Jena,  and 
Qothe  recommended  Schiller  to  the  place.  Here  he  married  Fraiilein 
Lengefeld,  and  seemed  at  last  comfortably  settled.  It  was  here,  in 
addition  to  his  lectures,  that  he  worked  at  and  published  his  excellent 
'  History  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War.'  The  philosophy  of  Kant  was  now 
producing  its  revolution  in  the  world  of  thought,  and  Schiller  embraced 
it  with  ardour.  Hia  lesthetic  essays  upon  Eiintian  principles  are  some 
of  the  pfofoundest  and  most  important  speculations  on  art  that  we 
have  met  with,  particularly  those  on  'Qrace  and  Dignity,'  on  the 
'  Pathetic,'  on  the  <  Kalve  and  Sentimental,'  on  the  '  Limits  of  the 
Beautiful,'  and  the  '  Letters  on  Esthetic  Culture.' 

In  1799  appeared  *  Wallenstein.'  This  vast  trilogy,  which  is  his 
greatest  work,  and  which  in  truth  exhibits  greater  knowledge,  poetic 
power,  and  mastery  over  materials,  than  his  oUier  plays,  still  appears 
to  be  written  on  a  false  principle.  The  drama  is  not  the  sphere  for 
pure  history.  The  local  colouring  is  of  course  necessary  in  any  histo- 
rical subject,  but  to  make  this  the  dominant  element  is  falsifying  the 
first  principle  of  the  drama;  yet  this  is  what  Qothe  and  Schiller  have 
done,  the  former  in  '  Qotz  von  Berlichingen '  and  '  Kgmont,'  the  latter 
in  'Wallenstein'  and  'Tell.'  The  historic  truth  of  the  scenes  of 
'  Wallenstein'  may  be  admitted,  but  their  dramatic  purpose  and  power 
are  comparatively  smalL  '  Wallenstein '  is  so  well  known  through 
the  beautiful  translation  of  Coleridge,  that  we  need  make  no  further 
comment 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  'Wallenstein,'  Schiller  once  more 
changed  his  abode.  The  mountain  air  of  Jena  was  prejudicial  to  his 
lungs,  and  he  determined  to  so  to  Weimar,  where  his  acquaintance 
with  Gothe  ripened  into  frienduiip,  and  he  shared  with  him  the  super- 
intendence of  the  theatre.  (See  what  Gothe  says  on  the  valuable 
exertions  of  Schiller  in  the  remodellmg  of  plays,  in  his  <  Werke,'  b. 

XXXV.) 

In  1800  appeared  <  Maria  Stuart,'  not  the  most  successful  effort  of 
his  pen :  its  traveetie  of  history  is  ridiculous,  its  conception  of  the 
character  of  Elizabeth  quite  absurd,  the  vehement  and  undignified 
squabble  between  the  two  queens  unworthy  of  the  author;  but  it 
contains  powerful  writing,  and  is  an  evidence  of  increased  knowledge 
of  the  stage.    On  the  other  hand,  the  catastrophe  is  admirable. 

In  1801  was  published  '  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,'  as  direct  a  con- 
trast to  '  La  Pucelle '  as  the  earnestness  and  impassioned  enthusiasm 


of  Schiller  were  to  the  scepticism  of  Voltaire,  As  a  drama  its 
construction  is  not  so  careful.  Monfcgomexy  is  episodical,  and  the 
black  knight  ambiguous.  But  a  great  spirit  is  at  work ;  divine  poetry 
irradiates  the  scene,  and  we  rise  from  the  perusal  under  the  enchanter's 
spelL  Carlyle  has  described  the  Jungfrau  as  possessing  a  keen  and 
fervent  heart  of  fire,  which  the  loneliness  of  her  life  and  her  deep 
religious  feelings  fanned  into  a  flame.  She  sits  in  solitude  with  her 
flocks  beside  the  chapel  under  the  ancient  Druid  oak,  and  visions  are 
revealed  to  her  such  as  no  human  eyes  beheld.  It  seems  the  foroe  of 
her  own  spirit  expressing  its  feelings  in  forms  which  react  upon  itself. 
All  this  Schiller  has  delineated  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  piece  had 
unbounded  suooess,  and  on  the  night  of  its  representation  at  Leipzig, 
when  the  curtain  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  there  arose  a 
dei^ening  shout  of  "£s  lebe  Friederich  Schiller!"  ("Long  live 
Frederick  Schiller ! ")  accompanied  by  trumpets 

In  1803  he  published  the  'Braut  von  Messina,'  which  was  an 
experiment  to  see  how  far  a  play  constructed  on  antique  principles 
could  move  a  modem  audienoei  It  was  a  failure^  although  in  the 
preface  he  aigued  the  point  with  ability.  The  plot  is  simple.  A 
chorus  is  introduced,  which  gives  occasion  to  msgnificent  poetry ;  but 
the  whole  fails  to  move  or  interest  It  contains  parts  of  as  fine  writing 
as  any  in  his  works,  but  the  whole  experiment  was  a  mistake^  which 
a  critic  like  himself  should  never  have  made.  The  form  which  poetry 
seeks  for  itself  in  any  oountry  or  period  is  suited  to  that  period,  but 
not  to  another.  He  thought  that  if  he  made  the  sentiments  and 
subject  modem,  he  could  with  impunity,  or  rather  with  success,  clothe 
them  in  aucient  forms. 

In  1804,  a  year  after,  "  the  slight  degree  of  failure  or  miscalculation," 
says  Carlyle,  "  which  occurred  in  the  instance  of  the  '  Bride  of  Mes- 
sina,' was  abundantly  redeemed.  '  William  Tell '  is  one  of  Schiller^s 
very  finest  dramas ;  it  exhibits  some  of  the  highest  triumphs  which 
his  genius  combined  with  his  art  ever  realised."  ('  Life  of  Schiller,' 
p.  268.)  A.  W.  Schlegel  has  also  said,  "  The  last  and  best  of  Schiller's 
works  is  'Tell.'  Here  he  has  wholly  returned  to  tbe  poetry  of 
history."  ('Dram.  Lect ,'  ii  392.)  But  the  ofiice  of  the  drama  is  not 
and  cannot  be  the  '  poetry  of  history ; '  it  is  the  poetry  of  passion  in 
action.  A  drama  means  an  action  now  doing,  not  a  poetical  painting 
of  history.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  while  revelling  in  the  delicious 
poetry,  the  exquisite  painting,  the  troth  of  character  and  history 
exhibited  in  'Tell,'  we  must  .condemn  it  as  a  dramiL  Its  merite, 
such  as  they  are,  deserve  all  admiration,  but  as  a  drama  it  falsifies  and 
abnegates  its  vital  principle,  and  as  a  model  it  is  worthless.  The 
vital  error  is  making  the  historical  element,  instead  of  the  passionate, 
the  domioant  one.  But  there  are  still  other  serious  faults  of  con- 
ception and  construction.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  superfluous 
episodes  of  Bertha  and  Rudeny,  and  of  Attinghausen,  we  have  to 
remark  on  the  error  of  the  conception  of  Tell  himself,  the  idea  of 
which  was  furnished  by  Gothe.  Tell  is  not  a  patriot,  but  a  simple, 
sturdy,  brave,  open,  resolute  peasant.  As  a  portraiture  it  is  exquisite, 
but  then  these  two  serious  consequences  result  from  the  conception : 
first,  Tell  has  nothing  intrinsically  to  do  with  the  revolution 
of  Switeerland;  he  is  not  mixed  up  with  its  hopes  and  interests 
beyond  that  of  any  other  peasant,  and  has  no  more  visible  share  in 
it  than  the  kilUng  of  Gessler ;  secondly.  Tell,  not  being  a  patriot,  is 
no  more  than  a  miirderer.  This  most  serious  sestfaetic  fault  is 
inseparable  from  the  conception.  He  is  wronged  by  Gessler,  and 
lies  in  wait  for  him  in  a  rocky  pass,  and  there  lUioots  him.  This  is 
simply  murder.  In  his  soliloquy  previous  to  the  shot  he  nowhere 
indicates  an  intention  of  sacrificing  the  tyrant  who  oppresses  his 
country  and  him,  but  simply  his  revenge  at  the  man  who  has  sub- 
jected him  to  shoot  the  apple  from  his  son's  head,  and  whose  further 
hatred  he  dreads.  Had  he  shot  Gessler  immediately  after  having  shot 
at  his  son,  we  could  have  foigiven  the  excited  passion  of  a  &ther; 
but  he  broods  over  it,  and  lies  in  wait  for  his  revenge.  Gessler  is  a 
mere  stage-tyrant^  a  devil  without  motive,  without  glimpse  of  cha- 
racter. We  must  observe  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  erroneous 
conception  there  is  some  of  his  finest  writing  and  execution,  and  that 
certain  points  are  eminently  dramatic  :  the  scene,  for  instance,  where 
Tell  sits  in  the  defile  among  the  rocks  of  Kiissnacht,  waiting  the 
approach  of  his  victim,  and  the  unconcern  of  the  every-day  traveUers 
with  their  petty  interests,  as  they  pass  along,  contrasted  with  the 
fierce  and  gloomy  purposes  of  TelL    This  was  Schiller's  last  play. 

On  the  9th  of  May  1805,  after  a  lingering  illness,  he  fdt  his  end 
approaching.  Of  his  friends  he  took  a  touching  but  tranquil  fareweU. 
Some  one  mquiring  how  he  felt,  he  said,  "Calmer  and  calmer;* 
simple  words  expressive  of  the  mild  heroism  of  the  man.  About  six, 
he  sank  into  a  deep  sleep ;  once  for  a  moment  he  looked  up  with  a 
lively  air,  and  said,  "  Many  things  were  growing  clear  and  plain  to 
him."  And  so  he  died.  The  great  and  noble  spirit  which  animated 
his  heart  now  remains  to  us  in  his  works^  a  heirloom  to  posteritv, 
familiar  to  every  lover  of  poetry,  and  worshipped  by  the  whole 
nation. 

In  considering  his  separate  works,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  we 
have  leaned  too  znuch  to  objection ;  but  we  have  tried  them  by  the 
high  standard  which  they  demanded ;  and  as  for  eulogy,  they  have 
had  more  than  enough  of  that.  We  have  endeavoured  conscientiously 
to  direct  the  judgment  of  the  student  A  few  words  in  general  on  lus 
poetical  character  may  not  be  unimportant. 
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What  diatinguiiilied  Schiller,  and  made  bim  the  idol  of  all  hia 
nation,  was  a  fioe  rushing  enthusiasm,  an  exalted  love  of  mankind,  and 
an  earnest  faith  in  ideal  excellence.  Schiller  could  pamt  little  except 
bimeelf ;  but  this  personality,  as  in  the  case  of  Rousseau  and  Byron,  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  his  suooess.  All  his  women  are  formed  from  one 
type.  Amalia,  Leonora,  Louisa,  Thekla,  Isabella,  &c.,  gentle,  loving, 
affectionate  beings^  with  little  individuality,  but  always  surrounded 
by  the  halo  of  a  poet's  ideal  love.  The  exceptions  to  this  are  his 
meretriciouB  women  (Julia,  Lady  Hilford,  Princess  von  Eboli,  and 
Agoea  Sorrel  are  all  of  one  type),  and  Joanna  d'Aro,  who  is  In« 
ffpiration  personified.  His  men  are  either  villains,  lay  figures,  or  himself. 
This  want  of  pliancy  of  imagination  is  a  consequence  of  his  exdasively 
ifibjeclive  teodency,  and  he  has  no  comedy  for  the  same  reason. 
On  this  head  we  may  contrast  him  with  Qdthe,  whose  objeetivt  tend- 
ency enabled  him  to  look  out  upon  nature,  and  reflect  as  a  mirror  the 
whole  nniveise  of  things.  Schiller  was  consequently  deficient  in  two 
essential  qitalities  of  a  great  dramatist,  that  intellectual  faculty  which 
enables  the  poet  to  go  out  of  himself,  and  speak  through  his  characters 
as  they  would  speak  and  feel;  and  the  power  of  selecting  a  few  hints 
to  typify  a  character,  and  of  avoiding  all  extraneous  matters.  Shak- 
spere  and  GSthe  are  the  two  models  of  dramatic  writing  in  reference 
to  the  faculty  of  lightly  touching  on  every  subject  without  exhausting 
it.  Schiller  always  exhausti,  and  hence  the  length  and  occasionid 
lediousness  of  his  dialogue;  he  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination. 
So  with  his  pathos;  he  is  not  pathetic,  because  he  dwells  on  the 
minnteat  points  of  suffering  till  our  sensibility,  unrelieved  by  the 
imagination,  remains  deadened  and  drowsy.  Schiller  says  of  himself 
that  he  had  not  Gdthe*s  manifold  richness  of  ideas,  but  that  his  great 
endeavour  was  to  make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  a  few.  This  is  in 
other  words  admitting  his  subjective  and  personal  constitution.  As  a 
consequence  he  is  obliged  to  work  out  his  problems  by  means  of 
violent  contrasts,  instead  of  evolving  them  from  their  own  bases ;  thus 
I*oea  must  be  contrasted  with  Philip ;  Wurm  and  the  President  with 
Ferdinand ;  Earl  von  Moor  with  EVanz  ;  Wallenstein  with  Octavio ; 
Protestantism  with  Roman  Catholicism  in  'Mary  Stuart;'  Repub- 
licans wi^  the  I>oge  in  *  Fieeco.'  This  is  the  strong  use  of  light  and 
f>hade  by  a  Rembrandt^  rather  than  the  dramatic  composition  of  a 
Rafibelle.  SohiUer^s  lyrics  are  the  most  perfect  of  bis  poems,  because 
in  them  his  own  feelings  only  came  into  play.  He  has  been  called  the 
.^£schylus  of  Germany,  with  that  blind  designation  which,  seeing  two 
points  of  resemblance  (both  being  dramatists,  and  the  most  admired 
of  their  time),  instantly  concludes  the  resemblance  of  the  whole.  If 
compared  to  any  one,  it  should  be  to  Euripides,  whom  he  resembles 
in  his  exhaustive,  aphoristic,  and  rhetorical  modes  of  writing :  but  he 
baa  an  intensity  and  an  earnestness  which  Euripides  never  had.  His 
verses  are  in  every  mouth ;  his  memory  is  revered ;  and  his  works,  in 
»pite  of  their  defects,  contain  the  purest  spirit  of  poetry,  which  the 
world  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

SCHINKEL,  KARL  FRIEDRICH,  in  the  opinion  of  his  own 
countrymen  the  great  architectural  artist  of  his  age,  and  whose  name 
has  obtained  European  and  permanent  celebrity,  was  bom  on  the  13th 
of  March  1781,  at  Neu-Ruppin  in  Brandenburg,  where  his  father  was 
'saper-iotendent.'  When  only  six  years  old  he  lost  his  father,  and 
was  placed  by  his  mother  io  the  Gymnasium  of  his  native  town, 
where  he  remained  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  removed  to 
Berlin.  Soon  afterwards  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  becoming 
a  papil  of  the  elder  Gilly  (Lavid  Gilly,  born  1745,  died  1808),  a 
clever  practical  man  in  his  profession,  and  author  of  several  works  on 
snbjeeta  relating  to  it.  Hardly  could  he  have  been  more  fortunately 
placed ;  for  about  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  the  younger  Gilly 
(Friedrioh)  returned  from  his  travels  with  an  imagination  warmed  by 
hia  recent  studies,  and  from  him  it  was  that  Schinkel  derived  his  best 
instruction,  and,  together  with  an  ardent  relish  for  his  art,  more  I 
liberal  and  enlightened  ideas  of  its  powers  as  a  fine  art  than  were 
generally  entertained  in  those  days,  when  a  system  of  mere  routine  ' 
both  in  theoxy  and  practice  prevailed  almost  universally.  fViedrich 
Gilly  was  a  truly  genial  mind,  who  was  ambitious  of  elevating  arohi- 
tectnxe  to  the  level  of  the  other  arts  of  design,  and  to  briog  it  into 
immediate  contact  with  them,  whereas  it  was  then,  and  perhaps  now 
ia,  too  much  regarded  as  one  entirely  apart  from  and  independent  of 
them.  What  Gilly  himself  would  have  achieved  in  his  profession  can 
only  be  conjectured,  for  he  died  within  two  years  after  his  return,  in 
August  1800,  before  he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year,  leaving 
Sehinkel  to  inherit  the  fame  that  might  else  perhaps  have  been  divided 
between  them. 

Although  so  young,  Schinkel  had  been  intrusted  by  Gilly  to  super- 
intend the  execution  of  some  of  his  buildings,  and  after  his  death,  he 
continued  the  engagements.  Having  acquired  such  proficiency  in 
practice,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  adhered  to 
that  course  under  others  in  the  profession,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
establish  himself  in  buiineea :  but  he  preferred  pursuing  his  theoretical 
and  artistic  studies;  during  which  time  he  turned  his  exercises  in 
them  to  account  by  making  designs  of  various  ornamental  articles  for 
modellers,  metal-workers,  and  other  artisans  of  that  class.  Out  of 
such  earnings  he  laid  by  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  his 
cherished  scheme  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  "  holy  land  of  art"  In  1803 
he  set  out  for  Italy,  first  visiting  Dresden,  Prague,  and  Vienna;  and 
after  extending  his  route  to  Naples  and  Sicily,  returned  to  Berlin  in 
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the  spring  of  1800.  But  there  the  state  of  things  was  at  that  juncture 
anything  but  propitious  to  ai't,  more  especially  architecture,  to  which 
the  state  of  public  affairs  in  1806  and  following  years  threatened  a 
complete  stoppage.  He  turned  to  landscape-painting,  therefore,  as  an 
occupation  and  a  resource,  making  use  of  the  studies  of  scenery  which 
he  brought  home  from  Italy,  and  embellishing  his  compositions  with 
arcMteotural  accessories,  or  else  making  the  architecture  the  principal 
and  the  landscape  the  accessorial  portion  of  the  subject.  One  work  of 
note  and  which  gained  him  distinction  with  the  public  was  a  lai^e 
panorama  of  Palermo;  and  he  also  designed  for  the  theatre  many  sets 
of  scenes,  a  collection  of  which,  including  those  for  the  Zauberflote, 
Die  Braut  von  Messina,  &c.,  were  afterwards  published  in  a  series  of 
coloured  engravings,  whereby  they  are  rescued  from  the  usual  fate  of 
similar  productions  of  the  penciL  His  various  artistical  labours  during 
this  period  were  beneficial  to  him  in  his  after-career,  serving  as  Uiey 
did  to  call  forth  and  exercise  those  two  faculties  in  which  those  who 
are  otherwise  able  architects  are  generally  deficient—taste  and  imagina- 
tion. Even  had  they  been  serviceable  to  him  in  no  other  respect, 
they  were  eminoDtly  so  in  recommending  him  to  the  king,  who,  as 
soon  aa  restored  tranquillity  in  public  affidra  permitted  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  his  capital,  began 
to  employ  Schinkel  on  those  structures  which  have  stamped  a  new 
aspect  OD  Berlin,  and  conferred  on  it  a  high  architectural  character. 

One  of  the  earliest  commissions  of  importance  which  he  received 
from  the  king  (who  was  then  in  London  with  the  allied  sovereigns) 
was  to  make  designs  for  a  national  cathedral  intended  to  commemorate 
the  pacification  of  Europe ;  but  though  the  architect's  ideas  excited 
great  admiration,  the  scheme  itself  was  dropt.  Whatever  the  dis- 
appointment may  have  been  at  first,  he  had  no  time  to  dwell  upon  it» 
for  from  the  period  of  1816  he  was  incessantly  and  most  actively 
engaged.  Among  his  earliest  buildings  were  the  Hauptwache,  Theatre, 
and  Museum  at  Berlin,  all  of  them  treated  in  a  pure  Hellenic  style — 
a  style  which  had  only  been  hinted  at  in  such  previous  attempts  at 
correct  Grecian  architecture  as  Langhans's  once  celebrated '  Branden- 
burg Gate.'  The  facade  of  the  Museum  more  especially  displays, 
together  with  severe  simplicity  of  outline,  a  fulness  of  refined  omate- 
ness  unknown  to  and  unthought  of  for  any  previous  modem  example 
which  is  called  Greek.  The  external  elevation  consists  of  merely  a 
single  line  of  eighteen  columns  in  autis  (Erechtheum  Ionic)  raised  on 
a  lofty  stylobate,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  flight  of  steps,  inclosed  by 
pedestal  walls  (in  continuation  of  the  stylobate)  and  forming  the 
ascent  to  the  colonnada  Taken  by  itself  however,  there  would  bo 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  general  idea,  whereas  an  extraordinary 
degree  and  kind  also  of  variety  and  effect  are  given  to  the  whole  by 
the  inner  elevation  or  background  behind  the  outer  row  of  columns; 
which  presents  in  the  centre  portion  of  it  a  second  colonnade  (four 
columns  in  antis),  with  a  screen-wall  rising  about  half  of  its  height, 
and  above  and  beyond  that  the  upper  part  of  the  open  staircase, 
whereby  the  whole  composition  acquires  singular  movement  and  play 
both  of  perspective  and  light  and  shade;  besides  which  the  wall  forming 
the  rest  of  this  inner  elevation,  instead  of  being  left  a  blank  surface, 
or  nearly  so,  is  completely  decorated  from  top  to  bottom,  the  upper 
division  of  it  on  each  side  of  that  inner  colonnade  being  filled  up  by  a 
single  large  fresco,  the  cartoons  or  designs  for  which  were  prepared 
by  Schinkel  himself,  and  have  been  executed  under  the  direction  of 
Coraelios. 

Schinkel's  ideas  are  exhibited  to  us  in  his  '  Entwiirfe/  an  unusually 
full  and  extensive  series  of  designs  of  all  his  principal  buildings,  some 
of  which  are  illustrated  and  explained  far  less  sparingly  than  is  the 
custom  in  similar  collections ;  for  besides  ornamental  details,  many  of 
them  fetrikingly  original  as  well  as  tasteful,  perspective  views  interior 
as  well  as  exterior,  and  different  ones  of  the  same  building  are  given ; 
besides  which,  the  engravings  themselves  are  illustrated  bv  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  letter-press.  The  publication  of  his  designs 
contributed  no  doubt  to  spread  Schinkel's  fame  much  more  rapidly 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case ;  and  the  work  is  one  that 
forms  a  very  complete  gallery  of  his  unusually  numerous  and  no  le^s 
varied  architectural  productions.  With  such  ready  materials,  a  de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  his  buildings  might  be  easily  drawn  up,  but  we 
can  merely  mention  a  few  of  them :  the  Werder  Kirche  (Gothic),  Bau- 
schule,  and  Observatory,  at  Berlhi ;  the  Theatre  at  Hamburg;  Schlosa 
Kraescowice,  Charlottenhof,  and  the  Nicolai  Kirche  at  Potsdam,  which 
last  would  have  been  a  most  imposing  atructure  had  the  design  been 
carried  out,  instead  of  being  cut  down  altogether  by  the  omission  of 
the  cupola.  His  'Entwiirfe'  also  contains  his  der>ign  for  the  Sing- 
Academic  at  Berlin— one  of  his  happiest  ideas,  which  was  unfortu- 
nately set  aside  for  that  by  Ottmer  [Ottiibb,  K.  T.]  ;  and  six  several 
designs  for  a  monument  to  Frederick  the  Great,  in  which  he  gave  free 
scope  to  his  imagination,  and  indulged  in  luxuriant  architectural  pomp. 
Another  publication,  entitled  '  Werke  der  Hoheren  Baukunst,*  gives 
us  a  series  of  designs  by  him  for  the  Palace  at  Athens,  which  he  pro- 
posed to  erect  upon  the  Acropolis,  forming  an  irregular  assemblage  of 
courts,  colonnades,  and  buildings,  some  of  which,  especially  one  magnl- 
floent  saloon,  would  have  been  marked  by  originality  of  character  k% 
well  as  by  striking  effect.  His  design  was  much  superior  to  that  by 
Klenae,  which  is  also  published  among  those  of  the  latter  architect's ; 
but  neither  of  them  was  adopted :  the^  present  barrack-like  edifice  is 
from  the  design  of  Giirtner.    Another  remarkable  project  of  Schinkel's, 
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hU  latest  though  not  leaat  poetical  oonceptien,  was  a  derign  for  a 
summer  palace  at  OriAuda,  in  the  Crimea,  for  the  Emprefse  of  Russia, 
surrounded  hy  terraces  and  hanging  gardens  on  a  lofty  emioenoe,  oom- 
manding  a  prospect  of  the  Bltuik  Sea.  That  was  in  1839,  the  same 
year  in  which  was  conferred  upon  him  the  highest  rank  in  his  profes' 
sion— that  of  Obei^Landes-Bau-director ;  but  it  was  to  him  a  mere 
honour,  for  his  career  was  closed :  his  health  immediately  afterwards 
began  to  decUne,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  on  his 
return  from  the  baths,  by  whose  waters  he  had  hoped  to  benefit,  he 
was  attacked  by  an  oiigaoio  affection  of  the  brain,  whioh  reduced  him 
to  a  state  of  almost  complete  insensibility  to  all  external  objects;  and 
in  that  deplorable  condition  he  remained  upwards  X)f  a  twelvemonth, 
till  released  from  it  by  death  on  October  9th,  1841, 

Schinkel  has  been  called  by  some  of  his  countrymen  the  Luther  of 
Architecture ;  and  he  certainly  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  art :  and 
if  he  himself  did  much,  his  example  and  iofluence  have  perhaps 
accomplished  more ;  for  by  venturiog  to  think  for  himself,  he  has  led 
others  to  do  the  same.  Tet  with  all  his  freedom  and  originality,  he 
was,  perhaps,  rather  too  timid  than  too  bold  in  his  reforms,  adheriog 
in  many  respects  too  strictly  to  the  original  letter  of  Grecian  examples, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  orders.  As  to  Gothic,  it  would  fcave 
been  better  had  he  abstained  from  it  entirely,  and  given  his  undivided 
atteotion  to  the  other  style,  first  eliciting  and  then  maturing  new  ideas 
from  it.  With  all  his  invention,  too,  he  exercised  none  upon  such 
important  features  as  doors  and  windows,  for  which  he  repeats  the 
very  same  design  again  and  again  in  different  buildings. 

Schinkel  has  been  made  the  subject  of  biographioal  notice  and  of 
oritidsm  more  than  any  other  modem  architect.  Of  two  separate 
publications  relative  to  him,  one  entitled  *E.  F.  Schinkel,  Eine 
Gharacteristik,'  ko.,  1842,  is  by  Dr.  Eugler;  the  other  by  0.  F. 
Gruppe. 

SCHLEGEL,  JOHANN  ELIAS,  was  the  eldest  of  three  brothers, 
all  of  whom  distioguiBhed  themselves  by  their  literary  exertions,  and 
acquired  some  oelebrity  for  a  name  which  has  since  been  rendered 
more  illustrious  by  two  writers  (also  brothers),  August  Wilhelm  and 
Friedrich  von  Soblegel.  Johanu  Elias  was  born  at  Meissen,  where  his 
father  was  'appellations-rath,'  January  28th  1718.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  began  to  display  a  taste  not  only  for  reading  but  composing 
poetry ;  and  was  greatly  encouraged  in  his  studies  by  his  father,  who 
was  himself  a  man  of  superior  capacity  and  of  a  very  literary  turn. 
While  he  was  at  the  university  of  Leipzig,  his  talents  recommended 
him  to  Gottsched,  then  looked  up  to  as  the  arbiter  in  matters  of 
poetical  taste,  to  whose  '  Kritischen  Beitragen,'  &c.,  he  contributed 
several  pieces,  as  he  did  also  to  the  miscellany  entitled  '  Belnstagungen 
des  Yerstandes,'  &c.,  besides  writing  various  dramatic  compositioos. 
Neither  did  he  neglect  his  severer  academical  studies,  but  on  the  con- 
trary applied  to  them  with  great  diligence;  as  he  did  likewise  to 
French,  English,  and  Italian  literature.  On  quitting  Leipsig,  he 
accompanied  Yon  Spener  (who  had  married  his  unde's  widow)  to 
Copenhagen  as  his  secretary,  the  latter  being  sent  as  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Denmark.  All  his  Imsure  from  his  official  employments  he 
now  devoted  not  only  to  studying  the  language  thoroughly,  but  to 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  history  and  condition  of  the 
country,  both  by  reading  and  conversation.  The  information  he  thus 
collected,  together  with  his  own  remarks,  he  gave  to  the  public  in  the 
form  of  a  weekly  periodical,  entitled  'Der  Fremde,'  which  obtained 
for  him  considerable  notice.  He  afterwards  became  acquainted  with 
Holberg,  who  procured  him  the  professorship  of  modehi  history  and 
the  appointment  of  librarian  at  the  academy  of  Soroe,  founded  by 
himself.  ^  [Holberg.]  But  his  excessive  application  to  his  duties  and 
to  his  private  studies  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution,  which  was 
not  a  very  strong  one,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  he  was 
carried  off  by  a  fever,  August  13th  1749,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  5  voU.,  was  published  by  his  brother 
Johann  Heinrich,  1761.70. 

JoHANN  Aix)LFHUS,  the  sccond  brother,  bom  at  Meissen,  September 
18th  1721,  studied  at  Leipsig  with  Elias,  and,  like  him,  then  began  to 
make  himself  known  in  the  literary  world  by  his  contributions  to  the 
two  publications  above  mentioned.  For  a  time  he  bestowed  far  more 
attention  on  merely  literary  pursuits  than  on  the  studies  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  future  profession ;  but  if  he  did  not  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  profound  theological  learning,  he  acquired  very 
great  popularity  as  a  preacher,  both  by  the  style  of  his  sermons  and 
by  his  emphatic  and  animated  delivery.  At  Zerbst,  where  he  was 
pastor  primarius,  and  professor  of  theology  and  metaphysics,  from 
1754  to  1759,  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  preach  before  the 
court.  Of  his  pulpit  compositions,  several  collections  appeared  at 
different  times,  the  earliest  being  that  in  three  volumes,  1754-58.  As 
a  poet  he  must  be  estimated  raUier  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
own  day  than  that  of  the  present.  He  may  rank  among  those  who 
exerted  themf elves  to  introduce  a  better  taste;  and  his  odes,  and 
religious  and  moral  pieces,  though  by  no  means  free  from  defects, 
abound  with  fine  passages.  He  survived  both  his  brothers  many 
year?,  not  dying  till  September  16th  1793.  His  sons  are  noticed 
below. 

Johann  Heinrich,  bom  in  1724,  studied,  like  his  brothers,  at 
Leipzig,  and  through  the  influence  of  Elias,  obtained  sn  appointment 
as  secretary  in  the  chancery  at'  Copenhagen.    He  afterwards  became 


profeMor  of  history  at  the  univeraity  there^  and  Danish  historio- 
grapher-royal,'  and  died  in  that  capital,  October  18th  1780. 
Although  not  so  distmguished  as  either  of  the  preceding,  he  was  a 
writer  of  some  ability,  and  published  a  history  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Denmark  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  and  several  other  works  relative 
to  that  country.  He  idso  translated  Thomson's  'Sophonisba'  and 
some  other  tragedies  from  the  English. 

SCHLEGEL,  AUGUST  WILHELM  YON,  the  son  of  John 
Adolphus  Schlegel,  noticed  in  the  preceding  article.  John  Adolphus 
had  four  sons — Charles  Augustus  Maurice,  superintendent-general  at 
Harbuig  in  Hanover,  who  died  in  1826;  John  Charles  Fiirchtegott, 
one  of  the  councillors  at  the  Ecolesisstical  Court  at  Hanover,  and 
known  as  the  author  of  ' Hanoversches  Eirchenreoht '  ('The  Ecde- 
siastioftl  Law  of  Hanover'),  3  vols.  8vo,  1801-5,  and  'DasKirchen- 
lecht  von  Nord-Deutschlsnd '  ('The  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  Northern 
Germany'),  3  vols.  8vo,  1828-32,  &c.,  who  died  in  1831;  Augustus 
William,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  and  lastly,  Frederic  Charles 
William,  who  obtained  a  fame  still  more  solid  though  less  brilliant 
than  his  eldest  brother. 

Augustus  William  Schlegel  was  bom  at  Hanover,  on  the  8th  of 
September  1767,  and  after  having  received  a  careful  education  was 
sent  to  Gottingen  to  study  divinity,  which  he  soon  abandoned  to 
devote  his  time  to  philology.  Though  young,  he  was  no  common 
classical  scholar,  for  his  Latin  dissertation  on  the  geography  of  Homer 
was  highly  thought  of  by  Yoss,  the  most  competent  judge  of  his  age 
on  that  subject,  and  Heyne  intrusted  him  with  making  an  index  to  his 
edition  of  Yiigil.  For  some  years  Schlegel  lectured  at  the  University 
of  GKSttingen :  his  contributions  to  Biirger^s  '  Akademie  der  Schonen 
KtLnste '  (especially  his  poem  '  Ariadne,'  and  his  essay  on  Dante),  and 
to  Schiller's  'Musen-Almanaoh'  and  'Horen,'  especially  his  translations 
from  Dante  with  commentaries,  secured  him  an  honourable  rank 
among  the  best  writers  of  Germany.  In  1797  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  transition  of  Shakspere.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Humaniora  in  the  University  of  Jena,  and, 
continuing  his  literary  activity,  he  soon  placed  hinoself  among  the 
leaders  of  Gennan  literature^  He  remained  at  Jena  till  1802,  a  friend 
of  Schiller,  and  an  admirer  of  Gothe,  then  at  Weimar,  who  however 
did  not  return  the  sentiment. 

Pushed  by  ambition,  Schlsgel  left  the  little  town  of  Jena,  and 
repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  gave  public  lectures  to  a  mixed  but 
highly  intelligent  public  on  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  He  remained 
there  till  1805,  having  meanwhile  imbibed  that  puerile  passion  for 
little  court  distinctions,  titles,  and  crosses,  which  in  later  yean  proved 
such  a  drawback  on  his  real  merita  Among  the  specimens  of  his 
literary  activity  in  the  period  from  1797  to  1805,  may  be  mentioned, 
besides  the  continuation  of  his  translation  of  Shakspere's  plays,  the 
'Athenaeum,'  a  critical  review,  which  he  edited  with  his  brother 
Frederic,  and  which  did  a  great  deal  of  good  towards  purifying  the 
taste  of  the  public;  <GMichte'  (Poems),  Tubingen,  1800;  *Musen- 
Almanach,'  which  he  edited  together  with  Tieck,  and  in  which  he  first 
betrayed  his  growing  tendency  towards  Roman  Catholicism  and 
mystidsm  ;  '  Yorlesungen  tiber  Literatur  und  Kuost  des  Zeitalters ' 
(*  Lectures  on  the  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  of  the  Age '),  which 
appeared  in  the  '  Europa,'  a  revisw  edited  by  Frederic  Schlegel. 

In  1805  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  de  Stael-Holsteio. 
Surprised  at  finding  so  rare  a  combination  of  deep  learning,  uncommon 
poetical  talents,  and  the  manners  of  a  courtier  as  Schlegel  presented, 
she  became  his  sincere  friend,  and  he  henceforth  accompanied  her 
during  several  years  on  her  travels  through  various  parts  of  Europe. 
The  reciprocal  influence  of  these  two  distinguished  persons  upon  each 
other  was  very  great,  and  may  be  traced  in  their  works :  the  result 
was,  that  he  made  her  popular  in  Germany,  and  she  brought  him  out 
in  France,  where  his  vanity  afterwards  met  with  so  much  gratification. 
At  her  suggestion  he  published  in  French  a  compckrison  between  the 
PhMre  of  Ilacine  and  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  and  this  work  was 
the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  fame  among  the  French.  In  1808 
Schlegel  delivered  at  Yienna  a  course  of  lectures  on  dramatic  art, 
which  are  an  everlasting  monument  of  his  genius.  They  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  *  Yorlesungen  iiber  Dramatische  Kunst  und 
Literatur,'  Heidelberg,  8  vols,  in  8vo,  1809-1811 ;  2nd  edition,  1817. 
Anew  collection  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1811,  2nd  edition,  1820, 
among  which  are  his  masterpieces,  Arion,  Pygmalion,  Saint  Lucas, 
and  others.  At  that  time  Schlegel  and  his  brother  Frederic  had 
already  succeeded  in  founding,  in  opposition  to  the  models  commonly 
called  classical,  the  modem  romantic  school  of  poetry  and  fine  cuts 
which  had  its  origin,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  depressed  state  of 
Germany  and  the  deep  wishes  of  the  people  for  a  moral,  religious,  and 
political  regeneration.  The  brothers  Schlegel  were  considered  as 
enthusiastiad  patriots,  and  Augustus  William  having  ventured  to 
depreciate  the  French  drama  and  to  call  Molidre  a  mountebank,  at  a 
time  when  such  liberties  met  with  punishment  or  cruel  persecution 
from  the  French  invaders,  his  name  became  popular  to  a  degree  which 
he  would  perhaps  not  have  enjoyed  at  another  tima  '  Das  Deutsche 
Museum,'  a  review  which  the  brothers  Schlegel  founded  in  1812,  was 
the  chief  orffan  of  the  new  school,  and  the  middle  ages  became  the 
inexhaustible  source  where  the  reformers  quenched  their  thirst  for 
piety,  sentimentality,  and  chivalry,  and  wheooe  they  drew  forth 
everything  except  that  rude  power  softened  down  by  uncorruptod 
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feeliogs  wbich  forms  the  true  character  of  that  age.  Qothe,  who 
nerer  called  himself  a  romantic  poet,  but  was  neyertheless  the  first  of 
ally  knew  that  character  much  better  than  the  devout  Frederic,  or  the 
somewhat  effeminate  AuguBtuB  William  Schlegel.  The  excitement  of 
1818  produced  a  strange  effect  upon  Augustus  William :  he  accepted 
a  secretaryship  from  Bemadotte,  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  and 
wrote  political  essays.  No  sooner  however  was  Paris  taken  than  he 
repaired  to  the  country-seat  whither  Madame  de  Stael  had  retired, 
tmd  kept  her  company  till  her  death  in  1818.  She  remembered  him 
in  her  will.  About  that  time  he  was  placed  among  the  titular  nobility 
of  Germany,  the  privilege  of  which  consists  in  putting  the  preposition 
'  Von '  between  the  ChriBtian  and  the  family  name  of  the  person  thus 
distinguished. 

In  1819  Augustus  William  von  Schlegel  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  which  had  just  been  founded  by  the 
king  of  Prussia :  it  is  not  known  why  he  was  made  professor  of  history, 
for  ne  had  never  written  on  history.  He  had  now  ceased  to  be  a  poet, 
but  still  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  being  a  European  author,  he 
pnblished  several  critical  essays— of  undoubted  merit  however — in 
foreign  languages.  Such  are— 'Le  Couronnement  de  la  Ste.  yierge,et 
les  Miracles  de  St  Dominique :  Tableau  de  Jean  de  Fiesole ;  aveo  xme 
Notice  sur  la  Vie  du  Peintre,'  fol.,  Paris,  1817 ;  an  essay  on  the  famous 
Venetian  horses,  which  he  declared  to  be  of  Greek  workmanship,  in 
Italian,  in  the  *Biblioteca  Italiana;'  'Rdflezions  sur  TKtude  des 
Langues  Asiatiques,  adress^es  li  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  suivies  d'une  Lettre 
k  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson,'  Bonn,  1832,  &&  To  such  minor  works  however 
he  devoted  only  part  of  his  time,  for  even  previous  to  his  appointment 
at  Bonn,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  his  brother  Frederic,  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  study  Sanskrit.  He  soon  attracted  a  small  number  of 
students  round  him,  and  thus  became  one  of  the  principal  promoters 
of  tbe  study  of  that  language  in  Germany :  the  Saoskrit  printiog-offioe 
at  Bonn  owes  its  foundation  to  Schlegel,  who,  it  is  said,  purchased  the 
types  at  his  own  expense.  Although  he  did  not  attain  the  exact 
knowledge  of  that  difficult  laoguage  by  which  Bopp  and  Lassen  have 
distinguished  themseWee,  he  was  yet  no  contemptible  Sanskrit  scholar, 
and  surpassed  Bopp  and  others  in  his  general  views :  and  it  may  be 
said  that  his  principal  merit  consisted  in  encouraging  students  and 
aiding  them  in  pursuing  tbe  study  of  the  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Pehlvi,  aod 
other  Indo-Penian  languages.  Schlegel  in  his  turn  was  assisted  by 
the  superior  learning  of  Professor  Lassen.  As  early  as  1820  he  founded 
tbe  'Indische  Bibliothek,'  a  review  exclusively  devoted  to  Indian 
languages  and  antiquities.  Specimens  of  Schlegel's  Sanskrit  scholar- 
ship are — 'Ramftyana,'  with  a  Latin  translation  and  critical  notes, 
Bonn,  1829 ;  '  Bhagavad-Gita,'  an  episode  of  the  celebrated  Indian  epic 
*  Mahabharata.*  It  is  especially  to  his  endeavours  to  promote  the 
study  of  the  Indian  languages,  as  well  as  to  some  of  his  critical  essays 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  fine  arts  and  poetry,  that  Schlegel  owes 
tbe  great  esteem  which  he  enjoyed  in  this  country.  Some  time  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  12th  of  May  1845,  he  published 
'  Esaais  litt^raires  et  historiques,'  8vo,  Bonn,  1842. 

Schlegel  ranks  high  among  the  lyric  poets  of  Germany.  '  Arion  *  is 
a  wonderful  romance  or  ballad,  if  the  expressiou  caa  at  all  be  applied 
to  such  a  production ;  and  his  sonnets  are  little  pieces  of  perfection. 
The  smoothness  of  his  style,  and  his  elegant  clearness,  have  not  been 
surpassed  in  Germany.  But  as  a  genius  he  stands  far  below  the  great 
leader  of  German  literature;  he  could  appreciate  the  grand  and 
sublime,  but  he  was  unable  to  create  it,  as  his  tragedy  of  Ion  shows. 
He  must  have  felt  his  own  comparative  weakness  when  he  called  Gothe 
a  god.  Next  to  Count  Platen,  Schlegel  was  the  most  periSect  metrist ; 
but  feeling  his  superiority  in  this  respect  he  made  too  much  of  it,  and 
sometimes  produced  most  musical  sonnets,  embodying  feelings  of 
such  an  exquisite  delicacy  as  to  leave  no  impression  whatsoever  upon 
the  mind  of  less  gifted  mortals  than  the  author.  His  translation  of 
Shakspere,  which  was  continued  by  Tieck,  is  the  best  among  the 
numerous  German  translations  of  the  great  bard  ;  but  Tieck's  trans- 
lations are  still  better  than  those  of  Schlegel,  whose  version  is  too 
elegant,  too  elaborate,  too  smooth  :  his  Falstaff,  and  the  like  characters, 
leave  an  impression  as  if  previous  to  appearing  in  public  they  had 
received  some  private  lessons  from  the  accomplished  translator  to 
behave  with  decency  in  his  and  his  equals'  company.  The  work  which 
perhaps  does  him  most  credit  Ib  the  '  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and 
Literature,'  which  have  been  translated  into  all  the  modem  languages : 
into  English  by  John  Black,  8  vol&  8vo,  London,  1840,  reprinted  in 
one  volume  in  Bohn's  '  Standard  Libruy,'  1846.  In  his  criticism  on 
the  French  drama  he  is  however  one-sided.  His  appointment  as  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Bonn  was  a  mistake :  he  ought  to  have  remained 
at  Berlin,  or  Vienna,  lecturing  before  an  elecant  public  of  fashionable 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Vexed  at  seeing  in  Niebuhr,  then  likewise  at 
Bonn,  a  star  still  brighter  than  his  own,  he  endeavoured  to  darken  him 
since  he  could  not  outshine  him,  and  wrote  his  critique  of  Niebuhr's 
Koman  hutory,  which  a^eared  in  the  '  Heidelberger  Jahrbiiohe '  of 
1828 ;  and  he  likewise  began  to  lecture  on  Roman  history  in  the  uni- 
versity :  but  his  critique  made  him  ridiculous  among  the  learned,  and 
his  lectures  added  nothing  to  his  reputation. 

SCHLEGEL,  FRIEDRICH  CARL  WILHELM  VON,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Hanover  on  tbe  10th  of  March  1772. 
Frederic  Schlegel  received  a  very  liberal  education,  although  his  father 
wished  him  to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits.    Accordingly  he  was 


placed  as  apprentice  in  a  mercantile  house  at  Leipzig,  but  he  showed 
so  Uttle  inclination  and  ability  for  the  business  that  the  father  sent 
him  to  Gottingen  to  study  philology,  though  in  tbe  course  of  his 
education  he  had  not  shown  any  promising  talents.  After  a  vear*s 
residence  in  this  place,  Schlegel  went  to  Leipsig,  where  he  contmued 
his  studies  with  such  zeal,  that  on  leaving  the  university  he  had  rea  l 
all  the  important  ancient  writers  in  the  original  language. 

His  first  publication  of  any  importance  was  '  Griechen  und  Romer/ 
Hamb.,  1797,  of  which  his  'Geschiohte  der  Griechen  und  Romer,' 
Berlin,  1798,  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation.  This  was  only  a 
fragment,  and  it  has  never  been  completed.  At  this  time  all  his 
thoughts  seem  to  have  been  absorbed  by  ancient  literature,  with  which, 
as  his  early  works  show,  he  had  formed  a  most  intimate  acquaintance. 
About  the  same  time  he  undertook,  together  with  Schleiermacher,  to 
translate  Plato  into  German ;  but  after  the  first  sheets  were  printed 
he  abandoned  the  undertaking,  and  left  the  whole  in  the  hands  of 
Schleiermacher.  In  1796  he  began  editing,  with  his  brother  August 
Wilhelm,  a  literary  periodical  called  the  *  Athenseum,'  of  which  however 
only  three  volumes  appeared.  The  object  of  this  publication  was  to 
produce  an  entire  change  in  the  literature  of  Germany.  It  was  of  a 
polemical  character,  and  directed  against  the  most  popular  authors  of 
the  time,  especially  Eotzebue  and  Iffland.  Tbe  papers  which  it  con- 
tained were  very  valuable,  but  written  in  an  arrogant  and  contemptuous 
tone.  Another  work  with  the  same  object  was  '  Kritiken  und  Charak- 
teristiken,'  which  he  likewise  edited  with  his  brother.  In  1799  Schlegel 
published  at  Berlin  the  first  volume  of  a  novel  called  '  Lucinde,'  which 
created  a  great  sensation.  It  was  admired  and  commended  by  men  of 
the  highest  eminence,  such  as  Schleiermacher,  while  it  was  most 
severely  censured  by  others,  who  saw  in  it  nothing  but  an  exaltation 
of  sensual  pleasure.  The  justice  of  the  censure  appears  to  have  been 
felt  by  Schlegel  himself,  for  he  never  completed  the  work. 

In  1800  Schlegel  left  Berlin  and  went  to  Jena,  where  he  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  philosophy,  which  were  received  with  great 
applause.^  In  1802  he  published  at  Berlin  a  tragedy  called  '  Alarkas,* 
grand  in  its  conception,  but  romantic  and  rather  myetio  in  its  whole 
character.  In  the  same  year  he  travelled  with  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  M.  Mendelssohn,  to  Paris,  where  he  delivered 
lectures  on  philosophy,  and  edited  a  monthly  periodical  called 
'Europa,'  of  which  only  two  volumes  appeared.  (Frankfurt,  1808-5.) 
At  Paris  he  also  studied  the  arts,  the  languages  of  Southern  Europe^ 
and  more  especially  the  language  and  literature  of  the  ancient  Indiana. 
The  fruits  of  the  latter  study  appeared  in  his  little  essay,  '  Ueber  die 
Sprache  und  Weisheit  der  Indier,'  Berlin,  1808,  one  of  the  first 
works  which  appeared  in  Germany  on  tbe  literature  of  India :  it  had 
great  defects,  and  among  others  it  contained  the  usual  eznggerated 
notions  respecting  the  civilisation  of  the  Indians.  The  results  of  his 
other  studies  at  Paris  maybe  seen  in  bis  'Gesohichte  der  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans,'  Berlin,  1802;  '  Sammlung  romantischer  Dichtungen  des 
Mittelalters,'  Berlin,  1804 ;  and  *  Lother  und  Mailer,'  Berlin,  1805. 
After  his  return  to  Germany  be  published  a  collection  of  his  poems, 
Berlin,  1809,  which  are  partly  of  a  dithyrambio  and  partly  of  an 
elegiac  character.  All  these  works,  as  well  as  his  'Poetisches 
Taschenbuch,*  Berlin,  1806,  and  his  epic  poem  'Roland,'  show  the 
author  s  deep  veneration  for  the  arts,  the  poetry,  and  the  whole  social 
life  of  the  middle  ages.  This  feeling  had  taken  strong  hold  of  him, 
as  appeared  more  manifestly  from  his  wife  and  himaelf  embracing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  at  Cologne  in  1808. 

He  now  went  to  Vienna,  where,  in  1809,  he  was  appointed  im« 
perial  secretary  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  archduke  Charles,  and  in 
this  capacity  he  exerciaed  a  great  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
national  spirit  of  the  Germans  by  his  inspiring  proclamations.  After 
the  politicial  wreck  of  Austria  he  returned  to  his  literary  occupations, 
and  delivered  a  oourse  of  lectures  on  modern  history  ('  Ueber  die 
neuere  Gesohichte,'  published  at  Vienna,  1811),  and  on  the  history  of 
ancient  and  modem  literature  ('  Ueber  die  Geschichte  der  alten  und 
neuen  Literatur,'  published  at  Vienna,  1815,  in  two  vols.).  The 
latter  work  has  been  translated  into  English.  In  the  yean  1812  and 
1813  he  edited  the  '  Deutsche  Museum,'  of  which  only  two  volumes 
appeared.  Schlegel  also  tried  his  strength  as  a  politician  and  diplo- 
matist^ and  his  writings  on  subjects  of  this  kind  were  so  highly 
valued  by  Prince  Mettemich,  that  he  appointed  him  councillor  of 
legation  to  the  Austrian  embassy  at  the  German  Diet  at  Frankfurt. 
But  he  resigned  this  office  in  1818,  and  returned  to  Vienna,  where 
he  bogan  to  edit  a  new  periodical  called  '  Conoordiay'  Vienna,  1820- 
21,  with  a  view  of  reconciling  the  various  opinions  respeeting  church 
and  state.  About  this  time  he  also  began  to  prepare  a  complete 
edition  of  his  scattered  works,  which  was  published  in  twelve  voIsl, 
yienna,  1822,  &c.  In  1827  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
practical  philosophy  (*  Philoaophie  des  Lebens,'  published  at  Vienna, 
1828),  and  in  1828  another  course  on  the  plulosophy  of  history 
('PhUosophie  der  Gesohichte,'  Vienna,  1829,  2  vols.):  both  these 
works  have  been  translated  into  English.  Towards  tbe  close  of  this 
year  Schlegel  made  a  journey  to  Dresden,  with  a  view  to  deliver  a 
aeries  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  language,  but  while  he  was  work- 
ing them  out,  he  died,  on  the  12th  of  Januaiy,  182d.  The  Dresden 
lectures,  as  far  as  they  were  finished,  were  published  in  1830  al 
Vienna,  under  the  title  of  '  Philosophische  Vorlesungen,  insbeeondere 
iibor  die  Philosophie  der  Sprache  und  des  Wortes.'    His  friend  Pro- 
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fesior  "Windischmann  of  Bonn  undertook  the  editorship  of  such 
works  as  were  left  in  MS.,  and  the  first  voL  appeared  at  Bonn  in  1836, 
under  the  title  of  *  Philosophiache  Vorleeungen  aus  den  Jahren  1804-6, 
nebst  Fragmenten,  yorziiglioh  PhiloBophisch-theologischen  Inhalts.' 
The  death  of  Windischmann  has  prevented  the  completion  of  this 
collection,  but  a  compete  edition  of  the  works  of  Friederic  Schlegel 
has  been  published  at  Vienna  in  15  volumes,  8vo. 

Frederic  von  Schlegel,  together  with  Tieck  and  Novalis,  were,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  at 
the  head  of  a  literary  revolution  in  Germany,  which  endeavoured  to 
promulgate  its  principles  in  the  two  works  above  mentioned,  the 
•AthfnsDum*  and  'Kritiken  und  Charakteristiken.'  The  new  school 
which  these  writers  endeavoured  to  establish  is  characterised  by 
the  name  of  the  jStlhetiea-critical,  or  that  of  the  romantic  school  of 
poetry.  The  predilection  for  the  middle  ages  and  Roman  Catholicism 
was  oommon  to  all  of  them,  but  in  none  of  them  so  strong  as  in 
Frederic  von  Schlegel,  who  would  gladly  have  restored  the  middle 
ages,  with  their  arts,  their  literature,  and  their  religion.  This  tendency, 
and  the  great  names  by  which  it  was  supported,  led  to  very  injurious 
oonsequenoes ;  but  some  writers  of  this  school  have  produced  poems 
which  will  live  as  long  as  the  German  language,  and  to  their  exertions 
we  are  indebted  for  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  romantic 
poetry,  and  its  relation  to  the  antique  or  classical  poetry.  These 
writers  also  established  the  fact,  that  the  middle  ages,  though  generally 
looked  upon  with  contempt,  were  not  all  darkness.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  errors  into  which"  Schlegel  was  led  by  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind, 
no  one  has  ever  accused  him  of  insincerity.  It  has  indeed  sometimes 
been  said  that  he  should  not  have  lent  himself  as  an  agent  to  the 
Austrian  government  Now  it  is  true  that  he  did  so,  but  this  should 
not  be  made  a  particular  chai^  against  him,  as  it  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  his  general  views  and  principlep.  The  poetical  works 
of  Frederic  von  Schlegel  are  of  less  value  than  his  critical  and  philo- 
sophical writings,  which  are  distinguished  by  aouteness,  profundity  of 
thought,  and  great  learning.  His  style  however  is  not  always  as  clear 
and  lucid  as  that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Translations  of 
SchlegeFs  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Life,  Philosophy  of  History, 
Philosophy  of  Langnsge,  and  History  of  Literature,  and  his  '  i&sthetio 
and  MiscelUmeous  Works,'  form  four  volumes  of  Bohn's  '  Standard 
Library/ 

SCHLEIERBiACHER,  FRIEDRICH  ERNST  DANIEL,  was  bom 
on  the  21st  of  November  1768  at  Breslau.  His  parents  belonged  to 
the  religious  sect  called  Moravians,  and  the  son  accordingly  received 
his  first  instructions  in  the  educational  establishment  of  that  body  at 
Niesky.  He  began  his  theological  studies  at  Barby,  where  the  Mora- 
vians possess  a  seminary  for  young  theologians.  But  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  old  he  left  this  sect,  and  began  a  fresh  course  of  study 
in  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  no  less 
leal  to  the  study  of  philology  than  to  theology,  though  the  latter 
department  was  that  to  which  he  intended  to  devote  his  life,  for  he 
was  thoroughly  oonvinced  that  theological  studies  cannot  be  pursued 
with  advantage  without  a  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  its  literature. 

In  1790,  when  he  had  finished  his  studies,  he  undertook  the  education 
of  the  ohildren  of  Count  Dohna-Sohlobitten,  who  lived  at  Finkenstein 
in  Prussia.  He  did  not  however  remain  long  in  this  situation  as 
private  tutor,  but  went  to  Berlin,  and  was  for  some  time  engaged  as 
teacher  in  the  seminary  for  teachers,  which  was  tht-n  conducted  by 
Gedike.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  assistant  preacher  at  Landsbei^g 
on  the  Warthe,  but  two  years  after  he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he 
was  engaged  as  preacher  to  the  great  hospital  called  the  '  Charitd,' 
until  the  year  1802.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  theologian 
F.  S.  O.  Sack,  who  was  then  engaged  in  translating  Blair's  '  Sermons ' 
into  (German  (Leipzig,  6  vols.,  1781-1800).  Sobleiermaoher  took  an 
active  part  in  this  undertaking,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
volume  was  translated  by  him  alone.  On  the  suggestion  of  Sack  he 
also  translated  Fawcett's  'Sermons,'  Berlin,  2  vols.,  1798.  The  first 
original  works  of  Schleiermacber  were  sotne  essays  in  the  'Athe- 
naeum,* which  was  edited  by  the  Schlegels.  [Schlsgsl,  F.  yon.] 
Among  the  papers  which  he  contributed  to  this  publication  were  his 
'Vertraute  Briefe  fiber  die  Ludnde'  ('Confidential  Letters  on  the 
Lnoinde '),  a  novel  of  Fr.  Ton  Schlegel.  They  were  published  without 
the  author's  name,  and  bestowed  the  highest  commendation  on  the 
novel,  though  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  Schleiermaoher  was  not  aware 
of  the  dangerous  principles  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  work  which 
he  praised.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Schleiermacber  these  letters  were 
republished  by  Carl  Outzkow  (Hambiirg,  1885),  one  of  the  writers  of 
the  school  called  Toung  Germany,  with  the  malignant  intention  of 
vilifying  the  character  of  their  author,  and  of  drawing  censure  upon 
him  for  long-forgotten  youthful  aberratioos.  This  publication  at  first 
created  a  very  great  sensation,  but  the  voice  of  Germany  rose  against 
the  unworthy  conduct  of  Gutskow,  and  the  work  has  since  fisllen  into 
well-deserved  oblivion. 

In  1799  Sobleiermaoher  published  his  'Discourses  on  Religion' 
(<  Reden  fiber  die  Religion,  an  die  Gebildeten  unter  ihren  Ver^chtern'), 
a  third  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1821,  with  notes.  These  dla- 
oonrses  contain  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  German  oratory,  are 
Aill  of  profound  thoughts,  and  more  calculated  than  any  other  work 
to  Qonvinoe  the  educated  classes  of  society  of  the  uecessi^  of  religion. 
In  1800  he  published  a  work  called  *  Monologen,  eine  Neujahrsgabe ' 


(a  fourth  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1829),  and  'Briefe 
eines  Predigers  ausserhalb  Berlin.'  The  last  of  these  two  little  works 
was  a  reply  to  a  public  letter  (Sendschreiben)  addressed  by  some  Jewa 
to  the  Protestant  theologian  W.  A.  Teller.  About  this  time  Schleier* 
macher  conceived  the  plan  of  translating  with  Fr.  Schlegel  the  works 
of  Plato,  and  when  Schlegel  abandoned  the  undertaking,  Schleier^ 
macher  continued  it  by  himself.  This  translation,  which  however  un 
fortunately  does  not  comprehend  all  the  works  of  Plato,  appeared  at 
intervals,  from  1804  to  1828,  and  consists  of  8  vols.,  in  6  parts.  A 
second  edition  of  the  first  5  parts  appeared  at  Berlin  from  1817  till 
1827.  This  translation  of  Plato  is  the  most  correct  and  meet  beautirul 
that  has  been  published  in  any  European  language.  Each  of  the 
dialogues  is  moreover  preceded  by  a  very  valuable  introduction,  in 
which  the  author  developes  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  dialogue. 
These  introductions,  some  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English, 
show  that  Schleiermacber  was  deeply  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy.  In  1801  he  published  his  first  collection  of 
sermons,  a  third  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1816.  This  collection 
of  sermons  was  in  subsequent  years  followed  by  six  other  collections, 
whid^  were  published  between  the  years  1808  and  18S3.  Of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  collections,  second  editions  appeared  in 
1816-26.  All  these  collections  together  make  seven  small  octavo 
volumes.  Besides  these  collections  Schleiermacber  published  a  great 
number  of  single  sermons  delivered  on  particular  occasions.  All  the 
sermons  of  Schleiermacber  are  distinguished  for  a  clearness  and  per- 
spicuity of  style  and  thought  such  as  are  seldom  found  in  any  modem 
writer  of  sermons.  Their  prevailing  characteristics  are,  that  they 
address  themselves  more  to  the  understanding  of  his  hearers  than  to 
their  feelings  or  imsgination,  whence  Schleiermacber  and  his  followers 
have  been  designated  by  the  name  of  the  '  Denkglaubigen,'  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  *Wort-'  or  '  Altgliiubigen,'  and  the  mystical 
Pietists.  In  1802  Schleiermacber  went  to  Stolpe  with  the  title  of 
court  preacher,  and  here  he  wrote  an  admirable  work  called  '  Grund- 
linien  einer  Eritik  der  bisherigen  Sittenlehre,'  Berlin,  1803,  a  second 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1884,  and  another  called  'Zwei  unvor- 
greifliobe  Gutachten  in  Sachen  des  Protestantisohen  Kirchenwesens,' 
Berlin,  1808.  The  latter  work  appeared  without  the  author's  nameu 
He  had  not  been  long  at  Stolpe  when  he  received  an  invitation  to  a 
professorship  in  the  University  of  Wiirzburg,  but  he  declined  the  offer 
at  the  request  of  the  Prussian  government^  which  in  return  appointed 
him  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Halle 
(1802). 

After  the  political  catastrophe  of  1806,  when  Halle  was  made  a  part 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  Schleiermacber  went  back  to 
Berlin,  where  he  began  to  deliver  public  letters  on  theological  and 
philological  subjects.  During  thilB  period  of  the  political  humiliation 
of  Prussia,  Schleiermacber  showed  himself  a  true  patriot,  and  in  the 
pulpit,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  he  fearlessly  endeavoured  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  his  hearers  against  the  foreign  oppressors.  During 
this  period  he  wrote  the  following  little  works:— *  Die  Weihnachts- 
feier,  ein  Gespnich,'  Halle,  1806,2nd  edition,  Berlin,  1827;  'Ueber 
den  sogenannten  ersteu  Brief  des  Paulus  an  den  Timothens,'  Beriin, 
1807;  '  Gelcgentliche  Gcdanken  iiber  Universitaten  im  Dentschen 
Sinne,'  Berlin,  1808;  and  an  essay  on  Heraolitus,  which  appeared  'm 
F.  A.  Wolfs  'Museum  der  Alterthumswissenschaften.'  In  1809 
Sobleiermaoher  was  appointed  preacher  at  Trinity  Church  in  Berlin ; 
and  in  1810,  when  the  new  university  of  that  capital  was  opened,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology,  and  at  the  same  time  he  began 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  ministry  for  public  instruc- 
tion. His  lectures  in  the  university  gained  for  him  universal  admira- 
tion, for  here  he  combined  with  the  great  oratorical  powers  which  he 
had  already  displayed  in  the  pulpit,  profound  thought  and  the  most 
extensive  learning ;  here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  unfolding  all  the 
treasures  of  his  mind,  and  he  followed  out  the  most  abstruae  inyesti- 

Stions  into  their  minutest  details  with  luminous  order  and  distinctness. 
1811  he  was  created  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sdenoes  at 
Berlin,  and  furnished  some  of  the  best  papers  on  various  subjects,  but 
especially  on  particular  points  of  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy. 
They  are  published  in  the  <  Transactions '  of  the  Academy.  In  1811 
Schleiermacber  published  'Eurae  Darstellung  des  Theologiscben 
Studiums.'  In  1814  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  philosophical  section 
of  the  Academy,  and  on  this  account  he  was  released  from  his  duties 
in  the  ministry  for  public  instruction. 

During  the  period  which  now  followed,  Schleiermaoher  was  partly 
engaged  in  new  editions  of  former  works,  or  their  continuations,  and 
partly  in  publishing  a  number  of  smaller  polemical  writings,  especially 
against  F.  A.  H.  Scbmalz  and  C.  F.  von  Ammon.  Among  the  greater 
works  which  he  wrote  during  the  last  period  of  his  life  we  shall 
mention  'Ueber  die  Schriften  des  Lukas,  ein  Kritischer  Versuch,' 
Leipsig,  1817,  which  was  translated  into  English  in  182£^  and 
*Der  Chriatliche  Glaube,  nach  den  Grund^atzen  der  Evangelischen 
Eirche  im  Zusammenhange  dargestellt,'  Berlin,  1821-22,  2  yoIs.,  a 
second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1880.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1888,  Schleiermacber  visited  England,  and  opened  the  new 
German  chapel  at  the  Savoy.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1834.  The  whole  of  the  works  of  Schleiermacber  have  been  collected 
and  published  since  his  death  (1835,  &c.),  in  three  sections.  The  first 
section  (called  'Zur  Theologie')  contains,  in    four  volumes^  those 
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theological  works  which  are  of  a  scienMfic  character ;  the  seoond  (also 
odled  'Zur  Theologie')  contains  his  sermons,  in  four  yolumes;  the 
third  (oalled  '  Zur  Philosophie ')  contains  his  philosophical  works,  in 
fiye  Yolumes.  The  works  which  Schleiermacher  left  in  MS.  were 
edited  by  Zabel,  Berlin,  1885,  2  to1&  Svo. 

Schleiermacher  was  equally  great  as  a  theologian,  a  philologer,  a 
critic^  an  orator,  and  a  translator ;  and  the  influence  which  his  writings 
had  on  the  intellectual  part  of  Germany  was  and  is  still  exceedingly 
greftt,  but  it  was  far  surpassed  by  that  which  his  oral  instruction,  and 
the  purity,  piety,  and  sanctity  of  his  personal  character  exercised  over 
those  who  had  the  happiness  to  live  near  him.  Our  space  does  not 
allow  ns  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  his  theological  system,  which 
is  most  amply  explained  in  his  '  Der  Christliche  Olaube/  It  may  be 
Buffident  here  to  state,  that  he  neither  belonged  to  the  old  superstitious 
and  word-splitting  school,  nor  to  the  modem  Pietists  or  Rationalists. 

SCHLOSSER,  FRIEDRICH  CHRISTOPH,  was  bom  at  Jever,  in 
the  lordship  of  Kniphausen,  on  the  17th  November,  1776,  the 
youngest  child  of  a  numerous  family.  On  the  early  death  of  his 
father  he  was  taken  by  a  relative  and  educated  in  the  country,  where 
at  the  village  school  he  read  many  travels  and  geographical  descrip- 
tions. He  afterwards  attended  the  gymnasium  at  Jever,  and  in  1793 
proceeded  to  the  University  of  Gdttingen,  where,  together  with  theology, 
he  studied  history,  physics,  and  mathematics,  and  subsequently  the 
literatnre  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  England.  On  leaving  the  university  he 
became  tutor  to  the  children  of  Count  von  Bentinck,  the  sovereign 
lord  of  Kniphausen,  and  while  in  this  situation  he  diligently  studied 
philosophy,  particularly  Plato  and  Kant.  In  1793  for  six  months  he 
acted  as  substitute  or  curate  for  a  village  preacher,  but  as  he  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  any  other  appointment,  he  resumed  his  former 
occupation  of  teacher,  first  at  Altona,  and  then  at  Frankfurt-am-Main. 
While  so  employed  he  continued  to  pay  attention  to  literature.  In 
1807  he  published,  at  Gotha, '  Abalaid  und  Dulcin.'  In  1808  he  was 
appointed  con-rector  of  the  school  at  Jever,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in 
the  following  year  because  it  interrupted  his  historical  studies,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  published  his  '  Leben  Beza's  und  des  Peter  Martyr 
Yermili.'  He  then  settled  at  Frankfurt-am-Main,  gave  lessons  at  the 
Gymnasium,  and  laboured  at  his  '  Geschichte  der  bilderstiirmenden 
KAiser  des  ostromisehe  Reichs '  ('  History  of  the  Iconoclast  Emperors 
of  the  Eastern  Empire'),  which  was  published  at  Frankfurt  in  1812. 
The  work  established  his  reputation,  and  the  Prince  Primate  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  made  him  professor  of  the  newly-establisbed 
Lyceuia  at  Frankfurt  On  its  suppression  in  1814  he  was  elected  city 
librarian.  In  1817  he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  in 
the  duchy  of  Baden,  as  professor  of  historv,  and  here  he  had  also  at 
first  the  management  of  tbe  library,  wnich  after  a  few  years  he 
resigned.  In  the  same  year  he  commenced  publishing  his  *  Weltge- 
sohichte  in  zuzammenbangender  Erz&blung'  ('History  of  the  World  in 
a  connected  relation '),  of  which  eight  puts,  forming  four  volumes, 
were  published  between  that  date  and  1841.  In  1822  he  made  a 
journey  to  Paris  to  collect  materials  for  his  history,  and  in  1823,  urged, 
he  says,  by  representations  from  many  quarters,  he  left  the  completion 
of  his  larger  work,  and  published  in  two  volumes  the  '  Geschichte  des 
18  Jahrhunderts '  ('History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century'),  subse- 
quently enlarged  in  later  editions  to  '  Geschichte  des  18  Jahrhunderts, 
und  des  19  bis  zum  Sturs  des  Franzosische  Kaiserreichs '  ('  History  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  the  Nineteenth,  till  the  fall  of  the  French 
Empire ')  in  6  vols.,  published  between  1843-46.  These  are  his  most 
important  works.  In  range  of  view  and  extent  of  knowledge,  .in  the 
thorough  command  of  his  materials,  in  insight  into  character,  and  in 
power  of  expression,  he  ranks  with  the  best  of  modem  historians.  In 
his  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  his  acquaintance  with  and  his 
judgment  of  the  literature  of  England  is  remarkable  for  its  depth 
and  its  gencund  correctness,  and  his  sketches  of  the  political  characters 
and  pai^es  are  distinguished  by  their  vigour  and  impartiality.  An 
English  translation  of  this  work  has  been  published  in  7  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  *  History  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries.'  In  1824  he  wss  rewarded  with  the  title  of  counsellor,  and 
shortly  after  of  privy  counsellor.  His  other  works  have  been 
*  Universal-historische  Uebersicht  der  Geschichte  der  alten  Welt  und 
ibrer  Cultur '  ('Univenal  historicad  abstract  of  the  history  of  the  ancient 
World  and  its  civilisation'),  in  8  volumes,  1726—84;  «Zur  Beurthei- 
lung  Napoleon's  und  seiner  neuesten  Tadler  und  Lobredner,  besonders 
in  Besiehung  auf  die  Zeit  von  1810—18'  ('Critical  Examination  of 
Napoleon,  and  of  his  latest  censurer  and  eulogiser,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  period  from  1810  to  1813'},  1832-5.  He  also,  in  con- 
junction with  Kriegk  published  *  Weltgeschichte  fur  das  deutsche 
Volk'  ('A  Histoxy  of  the  World  for  the  German  People '),  1844-6,  and, 
with  Bercht  in  1830  the  <  Archiv  fiir  Geschichte     [See  Supp.] 

SHLOZER,  august  LUDWIG  VON,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of 
July  1737,  at  Jagstadt  on  the  Jaxt,  in  the  principality  of  Hohenlohe- 
Kirohbei^.  His  father  died  very  early,  but  the  boy  received  a  good 
education,  and  in  1761  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Wittembeif^  to 
study  theology.  Here  he  conceived  a  most  ardent  wish  to  travel  into 
Asia,  and  for  this  purpose  he  began  the  study  of  Oriental  languagea 
In  1764  he  went  to  Gdttingen,  where  he  continued  the  study  of 
theology  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  engaged  himself 
as  tutor  to  a  Swedish  family,  with  which  he  went  to  Sweden.  He 
spent  three  years  and  a  half  psxtly  at  Stockholm  and  partly  at  Upsala. 


Although  theology  had  been  his  prinoipal  stady,  Sohlozer  opened 
his  literary  career  with  a  *  History  of  Commerce,'  in  Swedish  ('  Ver^ 
such  einer  Handelsgeschichte,'  Stockholm,  1768),  and  history  hence- 
forth became  his  favourite  pursuit.  In  1769  he  returned  to  Gdttingen, 
and  now  began  seriously  to  prepare  himself  for  his  journey  to  Asia 
by  intense  application  to  the  Eastern  languages  and  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  But  in  1761,  MilUer,  the  historiographer  of  the  Rnssian 
empire,  offered  him  the  place  of  tutor  to  his  family,  and  of  a  literary 
assistant  in  his  own  pursuits,  at  the  same  time  holding  out  to  Schloser 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  professorship  in  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  support  of  the  govemment  for  his  intended  journey.  These 
hopes  induced  Schlozer  to  accept  the  offer.  On  his  arrival  in  St. 
Petersburg  he  immediately  began  to  study  the  Russian  language  and 
the  history  of  the  empire;  but  his  great  progress  provoked  the  jeialousy 
of  his  principal,  and  rendered  the  situation  of  Sohlozer  very  unplea- 
sant. In  1762  Schlozer  was  made  adjunctns  to  tbe  academy  and 
teacher  in  a  public  establishment,  which  induced  him  to  quit  his  place 
in  the  house  of  Miiller,  who  now  became  his  avowed  opponent. 
Michaelis  of  Gottiogen,  in  the  meanwhile^  bad  not  forgotten  his  young 
friend,  and  it  was  through  his  influence  that  in  1764  a  professorship 
in  the  university  of  Gottingeo  was  offered  to  him.  Sohlozer  would 
have  gladly  accepted  it,  but  his  adversary  contrived  to  induce  the 
Russian  government  to  refuse  him  permission  to  leave  the  country. 
After  many  negodations  he  was  however,  in  1766,  appointed  professor 
of  Russian  history  to  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  also 
obtained  leave  of  absence  for  three  months  to  visit  his  native  country. 
He  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  only  remained  there  two  years  • 
longer,  after  which,  in  1767,  he  was  invited  to  the  university  of  Gdttin- 
gen, as  professor  of  political  science.  Here  he  commenced  a  new  and 
very  active  life,  and  wrote  several  historical  works,  some  of  which 
still  rank  among  the  best  in  the  German  language.  His  style  is 
interesting,  but  sometimes  rather  ooarse  and  without  taste.  His 
lectures  on  history,  political  science,  statistics,  and  other  subjects  were 
heard  with  great  admiration.  At  the  age  of  seventy  he  withdrew 
from  his  office;  in  1804  he  was  raised  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
the  rank  of  a  nobleman  and  received  the  title  of  privy  councillor  of 
justice.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  September,  1809.  His  Life  has  been 
written  by  his  son,  Christian  von  Schlozer,  under  the  titie  of '  A.  L. 
von  Schlozer's  Oeffentliches  und  Privatleben,  aus  Originalorkunden,' 
2  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1828. 

The  works  of  Schlozer  are  partly  historical  and  partly  politicaL 
Among  the  former  are,  a  '  General  History  of  the  North '  (<  Allgemeine 
Nordische  Geschichte,'  2  vola  8vo,  Halle,  1772) ;  a  German  translation 
of  Nestor's  'Chronicle'  down  to  the  year  980,  Gottingen,  1802-9; 
'Weltgeschichte  im  Auszug  und  Zusammenhange,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Gottin- 
gen,  1792-1802;  '  Y orbereitung  zur  Weltgeschichte  fUr  Kinder,'  a  fifth 
edition  of  which  appeared  at  Gottingen,  1800.  As  a  political  writer 
Schlozer  had  great  influence  in  Germany.  His  views  are  laid  down  in 
his  correspondence  (*  Briefwechsel ')  which  he  published  at  Gottingen  in 
10  vols.  8vo,  1779-82,  and  in  a  political  journal  oalled  '  Staatsauzeigen,' 
which  he  edited  from  1782  till  1793,  in  18  vols.  The  main  object 
of  this  last  publication  was  to  expose  the  evils  and  abuses  in  the 
admiDistration  of  the  various  states  of  Germany. 

SCHNEIDER,  CONRAD  VICTOR,  was  bom  at  Bitterfield  in 
Saxony,  in  1610,  and  died  in  1680  at  Wiirtemberg,  where  he  had 
been  for  many  years  professor  of  medicine  and  pbysidan  to  the 
elector.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  very  learned  man,  and  to  have 
possessed  much  skill  and  industry  in  forming  compilations  from  the 
writings  of  other  physicians.  His  works  are  very  numerous :  the 
most  important  is  that  entitled  <De  Catarrhis'  (Witteb.,  1660), 
which  consists  of  six  books,  devoted  chiefly  to  an  anatomical  descrip- 
tion of  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  and  to  the  refutation  of  the  ancient 
and  generally  received  opinion  that  the  mucus  in  a  catarrh  flows  from 
the  brain  through  apertures  in  the  ethmoid  bone  into  the  nose  and 
to  the  fauces.  In  this  refutation  it  may  be  easily  believed  that  he 
was  successful ;  for  the  most  superficial  examination  of  the  parts  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  such  a  passage  of  fluid  is  impossible,  and  that 
there  are  no  holes  in  the  skull  which  are  not  accurately  olosed  by 
membranes,  nerves,  ko.  In  Schneider's  time  however  the  general 
reception  of  a  different  opinion  must  have  rendered  some  inteUectual 
energy  necessary  for  tbe  establishment  of  even  so  obvious  a  faot  as 
this;  and  he  has  therofore  been  justiy  rewarded  by  the  name  of 
Schneiderian  membrane  having  been  since  appropriated  to  that  lining 
of  the  cavities  of  the  nose  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  describe  the 
structure  and  some  of  the  functions. 

SCHNEIDER,  JOHANN  GOTTLIEB,  was  bom  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1760,  in  the  village  of  Kolm,  near  Wurzen,  in  Saxony, 
from  which  circumstance,  in  the  titiepage  of  all  his  works,  he  added 
to  his  name  the  epithet  of  'Saxo.'  His  father  was  a  poor  vilkge 
mason,  and  could  do  nothing  for  the  education  of  his  son.  At  the 
age  of  four  years  the  boy  was  received  into  the  house  of  an  uncle, 
who  was  in  better  circumstanoes,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  the 
public  school  of  Schul-Pforte.  Here  he  was  subjected  to  a  stricter 
discipline  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  snd  his  unwillingness  to 
submit  to  it  nearly  brought  upon  him  the  disgrace  of  being  sent  away. 
The  threat  however  roused  his  energies  and  ambition,  and  from  this 
moment  he  began  with  the  most  unwearied  diligence  to  study  the 
ancient  languages,  which  there  formed  the  only  subjects  of  iostruction. 
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At  the  age  of  eighteen,  his  ancle  sent  him  to  the  Univenity  of 
Leipzig  to  study  Uw.  Bat  the  acmiaintance  which  he  here  formed 
with  some  of  the  most  eminent  phflosophers,  induced  him  to  resume 
the  study  of  ancient  literature,  which  he  had  so  successfully  oom- 
meooed  at  school.  His  first  work, '  Anmerkungen  Uber  den  Anaoreon/ 
Leipzig,  was  puhlished  in  1770,  and  in  the  rollowing  year  appeared 
the  '  Periculnm  Criticum  in  Anthologiam  Constantini  Oephalso.*  To 
the  latter  work  was  added  a  eeries  of  emendations  of  the  text  of 
Aristotle's  *  Natural  History/  which  from  this  time  became  his 
favourite  study.  In  the  same  year  Schneider  left  Leipzig  for 
Qottingen ;  but  as  his  uncle  either  would  not  or  could  not  any  longer 
supply  him  with  money,  he  lived  for  several  years  in  the  greatest 
poverty,  and  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  Brunck,  to  whom  Heyne 
Introduced  him,  and  who  wished  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  young 
scholar  for  his  edition  of  the  Greek  poets.  Schneider  accordingly 
went  to  Strasbouig,  where  he  spent  three  happy  years.  The  influence 
of  the  bold  and  sometimes  rash  criticism  of  Brunck  is  manifest  in 
many  of  Schneider's  works,  especially  his  earlier  publications. 

At  Strasbourg,  Schneider  fint  began  to  pay  attention  to  anatomy, 
botany,  and  soology,  which  he  did  principally  with  a  view  to  elucidate 
the  ancient  writers  in  these  departments  of  knowledge.  Here  he  also 
published  a  work  on  Pindar,  'Versuch  iiber  Pindars  Leben  und 
Schriften,'  8vo,  1774 ;  and  Plutarch,  'De  Puerorum  Educatione,  acced. 
bina  ejusd.  et  Maroelli  SidetsB  Fragmenta,'  8vo,  1775.  Conjointly  with 
Brunck  he  made  an  edition  of  Oppian's  Poems,  8vo,  1776;  and  a 
collection  of  the  fragments  of  Pindar,  4to,  1776.  In  the  same  year 
Schneider  was  invited  to  the  professorship  of  philology  and  eloquence 
in  the  University  of  Frankfurt-on-tbe-Oder.  He  considered  the  lectures 
in  the  university  to  be  of  much  lens  importance  than  they  were  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be,  and  accordingly  he  not  only  encouraged  his 
pupils  to  private  study,  but  himself  set  a  most  active  example.  His 
principal  attention  however  was  directed  to  natural  history,  and  tho.^e 
ancient  works  on  this  subject  which  were  totelly  neelected  by  scholars ; 
and  he  not  only  availed  himself  of  everything  that  was  within  his 
reach,  but  undertook  journeys  to  most  of  the  great  towns  of  Germany, 
where  he  thought  he  might  collect  information  from  the  public  and 
private  collections  of  natural  objects.  The  first  work  that  he  published 
at  Frankfurt  was  an  essay,  'Da  dubia  Carminum  Orphicorum  Aucto- 
ritate  et  Vetustete.'  In  1811  the  University  of  Frankfurt  was  trans- 
ferred to  Breslau.  Schneider  followed  the  university,  and  continued 
to  hold  the  same  office.  In  1816,  on  the  death  of  Bredow,  who  was 
chief  librarian  to  the  university,  Schneider  gave  up  his  professorship 
and  became  Bredow's  successor,  a  post  much  more  suited  to  his  taste. 
In  this  office  he  continued  until  his  death,  January  13, 1822. 

Schneider  was  a  man  of  simple  habito  often  bordering  on  coarseness, 
which  was  probably  the  consequence  of  his  residence  with  his  uncle, 
who  had  no  time  to  attend  to  his  education,  and  left  the  boy  to  the 
influence  of  his  rough  companions ;  but  he  was  free  from  pride  or 
pretension,  and  took  a  delight  in'  assisting  young  men  in  their  studies. 
As  a  philologer  he  ranks  in  some  respecte  amon^  the  first  of  modem 
times,  and  in  the  department  to  which  he  prmcipally  devoted  his 
attention  he  stands  almost  alone.  The  criticisms  of  his  maturer  age 
are  much  more  sober  and  sound  than  those  of  his  earlier  years,  though 
in  his  German  works  on  natural  history  he  often  shows  much  more 
leamiog  than  judgment  and  good  sense. 

The  works  which  he  published  after  he  settled  at  Frankfurt-on-the- 
Oder  may  be  divided  into-  two  classes :  1,  those  of  a  philological  and 
critical  character,  most  of  which  relate  to  the  subject  of  natural  history 
as  known  to  the  ancients;  and,  2,  works  on  natural  history,  both 
ancient  and  modem.  The  works  of  this  latter  class  are  for  the  most 
part  written  in  German.  Among  the  former  we  shall  mention  his 
editions  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  •  De  Elocutione  Liber,*  8vo,  Altenburfo 
1779 ;  iElian,  'De  Natur.  Animal.*  Graec.  et  Lat,  2  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig, 
1784.  In  1790  he  undertook  the  revision  of  the  works  of  Xenophon, 
edited  by  Zeune^  and  added  himself  a  new  and  critical  edition  of  the 
other  works  of  Xenophon  with  valuable  notes.  The  whole  oollection 
of  Xenophon's  works  edited  by  Schneider  consiste  of  6  vols,  in  8vo,  and 
the  last  edition  of  them  appeared  in  1815-25  at  Leipzig.  Kicander, 
•  Ahxipharmaca,  sen  de  Venenis,  &c.,  Carmen,  cum  Vers.  Lat,  SchoL 
GrsBc,  Ac,  8vo,  Hate,  1792;  Nicander,  'Theriaca,*  8vo,  Leipzig, 
1816;  'Bcriptores  Rei  Rusticse,  cum  comment  illustr.  et  fig.,*  i  vols. 
8vo,  Leipzig,  179497;  '  Aristotelis  De  Animalibus  Histori©  Libri  X,. 
Griea  et  Lot,  cum  comment  et  indioe,'  4  vols.  8vo,  Leipsig,  1812.  In 
1797  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Greek  Dictionary,'  the  best 
that  had  appeared  since  the  days  of  Henry  Stephens.  A  second  edition 
appeared  in  1805,  and  a  third  in  1820,  2  vols.  4to ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  published  a  supplement  to  it  He  also  edited  '  Theophrasti 
Charaoteres,  cum  viror.  doct.  conject  correcti,*  8vo,  Jena,  1799; 
'EelogiB  Physicse,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1801,  comprising  the  most  important 
parte  of  natural  history  known  to  the  anciente,  with  very  valuable 
notes.  'Argonautica  Orphei,*  Jena,  1803;  Vitmvius,  8  vols.  8vo, 
Leipeig,  1607;  'Aristotelis  Politica,'  with  a  Latin  translation,  2  vols. 
8vo,  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  1809 ;  iEsop's '  Fables,* 8vo,  Breslau,  1812; 
'Epicuri  Physics  et  Meteorologies,*  8vo,  Leipzig,  1813;  'Oppianus, 
Cynegetica  et  Halieutica,*  with  a  Latin  translation,  8vo,  lieipzig,  1813, 
In  this  edition  he  has  withdrawn  many  of  the  bold  corrections  of  his 
former  edition.  '  Anonymi  (Eoonomica,  qu83  vulgo  Aristotelis  falso 
ferebantur/  8vo,  Leipzig,  1815;  'Theophrasti  Opera  omnia,*  5  vols. 


8vo,  Leipzig,  1818-21,  to  which  in  1822  a  siith  volume  was  added. 
His  German  works  on  natural  history,  and  his  short  essays  on  various 
subjecte,  are  extremely  numerous :  a  complete  list  of  them  is  given  in 
Meusel's  '  Gelehrtes  Deutochland.' 

SCHNOBR  VON  KAROLSFELD,  JULIUS,  was  bora  at  Leipzig  on 
the  26th  of  March,  1794.  His  father,  Hans  Scbnorr  von  Karolsfeld 
(bom  1764,  died  1842),  a  painter  of  some  celebrity  in  bis  day,  was 
director  of  the  Art-Academy  at  Leipzig,  and  Julius  received  his 
earliest  instruction  in  art  from  him,  though  he  was  desirous  that  his 
son  should  adopt  a  dififerent  profession.  But  the  boy  displayed  at 
au  unusually  early  age  such  remarkable  talent  for  art,  and  so  earnest 
a  desire  to  follow  it,  that  the  elder  Schnorr  was  induced  to  yield,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  Julius  was  entered  a  student  in  the  Academy 
of  Painting,  at  Vienna.  There  he  distinguished  himself,  though  the 
formal  conventionalisms  inculcated  were  anything  but  favourable  to 
the  development  of  original  genius.  Happily  in  good  time  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome  (1815)  where  he  at  once  attached  himself  to  the 
society  forming  under  the  auspices  of  Cornelius  and  Overbeck,  and 
when  that  remarkable  cluster  of  young  German  painters  brought 
their  productions  fairly  before  the  artistic  world,  Julius  Sohnorr  was 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  promising  band. 
His  work  the  '  Wedding  in  Cana,*  attracted  so  much  notice  that  he 
was  chosen  along  with  Cornelius  and  Overbeck  to  paint  the  walls  of 
the  villa  Massimi  at  Rome,  in  the  revived  art  of  fresco,  with  designs 
from  the  trio  of  great  Itelian  poeto  Dante,  Arioeto,  and  Tassa  To 
Schnorr  was  assigned  Ariosto,  and  his  designs  were  received  with 
general  approbation.  He  also  produced  while  at  Rome  '  Jacob  and 
Rachel,* 'Madonna  and  Child,*  *  Ruth  in  the  field  of  Boaz,'  'Flight 
into  E^ypt,*  and  other  importent  works. 

At  Rome  Schnorr  had  gained  the  friendship  of  Niebuhr,  Humboldt, 
and  Bunsen,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  munificent  patron  of 
artists,  Ludwig,  crown-prince  and  afterwards  king  of  Bavaria.  When 
Ludwig  set  about  the  construction  of  his  magnificent  works  at  Munich, 
Julius  Schnorr  was  one  of  the  artists  he  summoned  to  assist  in  deco- 
rating them.  He  removed  to  Munich  in  1 825,  and  in  1 827  was  appointed 
professor  of  historical  painting  in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  thera 
His  first  great  commission  was  to  paint  the  stete  apartmente  of  the  new 
palace,  with  a  series  of  frescoes  from  the  ancient  national  poem  of  the 
Nibelungen-lied.  After  these  had  proceeded  some  way  however,  they 
were  suspended  in  order  to  complete  the  decoration  of  that  portion  of 
the  palace  called  the  Fest-Soalbau,  three  grand  saloons  of  which  were 
given  to  Schnorr  to  adorn  with  paintings  of  large  dimensions  repre- 
senting leading  ovente  in  the  history  of  Charlemagne,  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  and  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  the  three  rooms  being  severally 
named  after  those  personages.  These  three  series  of  paintioga 
occupied  Schnorr  above  ten  years.  He  made  all  the  designs^  prepared 
the  working  cartoons,  and  executed  several  of  the  more  important 
paintings,  but  the  greater  number  were  painted  under  his  supervision 
by  his  pupils.  They  are  painted  in  encaustic,  and  have  a  grand  appear- 
ance. In  some  may  be  discovered  much  superfluous  energy  and 
occasional  exaggeration,  in  others  simplicity  carried  to  excess,  in  many 
a  great  redundancy  of  drapery,  and  excoptions  may,  perhaps  justly,  be 
taken  to  much  of  the  colouring ;  but  after  every  drawback  is  allowed, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  display  abundant  and  vigorous  imagina- 
tive power,  immense  technical  skill,  and  that  they  produce  a  very 
impressive  effect. 

On  the  completion  of  his  historical,  Schnorr  retumed  to  his  mythic 
series.  Having  destroyed  such  of  the  frescoes  already  done  as  did 
not  satisfy  his  more  mature  judgment,  he  set  himself  with  character- 
istic diligence  to  his  great  task.  As  completed  the  Nibdungen  series 
occupies  five  chambers,  each  named  from  the  section  of  the  Lied 
which  is  depicted  in  it.  The  first  called  the  '  Entrance  Hall,'  contains 
the  personages  of  the  poem.  The  second  or  'Marriage  Hall  *  is  devoted 
to  the  leading  evente  in  the  life  of  Siegfrid.  The  third,  the  '  Hall  of 
Treachery,'  contains  the  story  of  Hageu's  treecheiy,  from  the  moment 
when  Kriemhild  informs  Hagen  of  the  secret  of  Siegfrid*8  vulnera- 
bility, to  ite  consummation  in  Siegfrid's  murder.  The  fourth,  the 
'  Hall  of  Revenge,'  carries  the  story  on  to  the  death  of  Hagen  by  the 
hand  of  Kriemhild,  and  her  own  death  by  the  sword  of  Hildebrand. 
The  fifth  is  the  'Hall  of  Lamentation.*  These  paintings,  which  are  in 
fresco,  were  likewise  all  designed  by  Schnorr  and  painted  by  himself 
and  his  pupils.  They  have  all  the  artistic  excellences  of  the  historic 
series  just  noticed,  and  are  painted  with  a  broader  and  more  genial 
feeling.  Of  all  the  many  great  modem  paintings  in  Munich  these 
are  perhaps  the  most  genenuly  popular,  both  among  the  artist's  coun 
trymen,  and  with  strangers. 

Schnorr  continued  to  reside  in  Munich  till  he  had  completed  his 
great  works  in  fresco  and  encaustic,  busy  also  during  the  whole  timo 
on  other  paintings,  and  designs  for  engravings,  of  various  degrees  of 
importance,  but  sufficient  alone  to  have  secured  him  a  foremost  place 
among  modern  painters.  In  1846  he  accepted  an  invitetion  to 
become  director  of  the  Picture  Gallery,  and  professor  in  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Dresden,  where  he  remained  pursuiog  a  ooureti 
of  persevering  diligence  till  his  U«ath,  which  occurred  on  the  ISth  uf 
April  1853. 

Several  of  the  works  of  Julius  Schnorr  have  been  engraved.  In 
England  he  is  perhaps  best  known  by  his  extensive  series  of  Bible- 
pictures  'Die  Bibel  in  Biidem,*  Leipaig,  4to,  1852,  &&    These  have 
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been  nprintod  in  London  from  the  original  wood-blocki,  and  though 
more  suited  to  the  taste  of  Qennans  than  ordinary  English  BibJe- 
readers  baye  met  with  a  large  sale.  They  exhibit  wonderful  anima- 
tion,  Tariety,  and  power,  though  UIlo  most  of  Sohnon's  works  most 
suoeessfal  in  passsges  admitting  of  somewhat  exaggerated  expression 
and  action.  Schnorr  has  also  made  the  designs  for  an  illustrated 
edition  of  the  Nibelungen  published  in  1848,  but  he  is  seen  to  a  dis- 
advantage in  designs  of  so  small  a  bim^  An  elder  brother  LuDWia 
ScBNORB,  bora  in  1789,  also  acquired  considerable  notice  in  early 
life  by  a  laige  altar-pieoe  of  St.  Cecilia,  a  Faust^  and  some  other 
pictures^  but  he  scareely  maintained  the  position  his  early  success 
promised.  He  settled  at  Vienna  where  he  painted  many  portraits,  as 
well  as  various  historical  and  genre  pictures. 

SCHNURRER,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH,  was  born  Ooiober  28, 
1742,  at  Canstadt  in  Wiirtemberg.  He  studied  at  Tiibingen,  where, 
in  1762,  he  began  his  career  as  an  academical  teacher.  Four  years 
later  he  went  to  Gottiogen,  and  afterwards  made  a  journey  through 
Holland,  England,  and  France.  On  his  return,  in  1770,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Tubingen,  where  he  subsequently 
leetured  on  the  Ghreek  aod  Oriental  languages.  For  some  time  he 
was  ephonis  of  the  theological  faculty,  and  in  1805  he  was  appointed 
cbanoellor  of  the  unirersity.  After  the  French  were  driven  from 
Germany,  Schnurrar  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
Wiirtemberg,  and  although  his  official  position  prevented  him  from 
joining  eithor  party,  he  was  always  an  advocate  of  liberal  principles, 
and  was  from  the  firat  opposed  to  the  design  of  the  government  to 
restore  the  constitution  of  Wuttemberg  as  it  had  been  previous  to  the 
year  1806.  In  1817  the  king  of  WUrtemberg,  in  accordance  with 
the  promise  made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  gave  a  new  constitution 
to  his  kingdom,  and  on  this  occasion  Schnurrer  declared  that  he  would 
willmgly  vote  for  its  aooeptance,  provided  the  king  would  introduce 
it  in  the  form  of  a  contract  between  himself  and  his  subjects  In  con- 
■equenoe  of  this  boldness  Schnurrer  was  deprived  of  his  office,  though 
two  yean  afterwards  the  government  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  pUn 
proposed  by  him.  After  his  dismissal  Schnurrer  sold  that  part  of  his 
extendTe  library  which  consisted  of  Arabic  literature,  and  which  he 
had  chiefly  collected  during  his  stay  in  Englanc^  to  Mr.  KnatchbuU. 
Sehnonrer  died  on  the  10th  of  November  1822. 

Schnurrer  was  a  man  of  great  and  accurate  learning,  especially  in 
Oriental  literature,  but  his  official  duties  prevented  him  from  pro- 
dnciog  many  great  works.  His  writings,  though  numerous,  are  mostly 
small  dissertations  on  hiitorical  and  theologl^  subjects,  written  on 
varioos  occasions  and  in  programs.  From  the  year  1793  he  took  an 
active  part  in  a  literary  journal  called  '  Tubinger  Literarische  Nach* 
riehten.'  His  '  Bibliotheca  Anbica,'  the  last  edition  of  which  appeared 
at  Halle,  1811,  is  a  work  of  great  learning  and  diligenoe.  His '  Ora- 
tionum  Aeademioarum  Delectus  Posthumus,'  was  edited  by  Paulul^ 
Tubingen,  1828.  The  Life  of  Schnurrer  has  been  written  by  Weber, 
nnder  the  tiUe  of  *  C.  F.  Schnurrers  Leben,  Charakter,  und  Verdienste^' 
Cttistadt,  1823. 

SCHOFFER,  PETER,  though  commonly  called  one  of  the  inventore 
of  printing,  appears  to  have  been  rather  one  of  its  first  material 
improTera  He  was  born  at  Gernsheim  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  is 
said  in  eariy  life  to  have  worked  as  a  copyist  in  Paris.  Soon  after  the 
oommencement  of  tfae  partnership  between  Gutenberg  and  Fust, 
Schoffifr  appears  to  have  repaired  to  Mains,  and  to  have  been  employed 
by  them.  In  the  account  given  by  Trithemius  [Gutbnbebg],  he  is 
stated  to  hsTe  "  discovered  the  more  easy  method  of  casting  the  types." 
Gutenberg  however  must  have  cast  types,  and  Schofft:r's  improvement 
was  that  of  cutting  punches,  by  which  greater  symmetry  in  the  type 
was  attained,  and  a  correct  reproduction  of  the  matrices  secured. 
The  extent  of  Schofifers  share  in  the  discovery  or  improvement  of 
printiog  has  been  discussed  in  Dahl's  *  P.  Scboffer  yon  Gernsheim, 
Miterfinder  der  Bucfadruckerkunst,'  18H,  followed  in  1882  by  'Die 
Boohdmokerkunst,  erfunden  von  Jobann  Gutenberg,  yerbeaeert  und 
sur  Yolkommenheit  gebraoht  dureh  Peter  Scboffer  von  Gernsheim;' 
and  in  '  P.  H.  Kuelb's  *  Peter  Schdffer,  der  Vollender  der  Buchdruoker- 
kunst^'  published  in  1886.  After  Fust  and  Gutenberg  bad  separated  in 
1456b  Sohoffiv  became  a  partner  with  Fust,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
His  name  appean  with  Fust's  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter  of  1457,  and 
they  continued  to  print  jointly  till  Fust's  death  in  1466.  The  list  of 
their  books  has  been  already  given  in  a  former  volume.    [Fust.] 

The  list  of  books  printed  by  Scboffer  alone  after  Fust  s  death  is  a 
long  onsk  It  will  be  found  in  Paozer  s  '  Ansals,'  vol  iL,  4 to,  Norimb., 
1794,  p.  117-136,  with  an  enumeration  of  other  works  supposed  to 
be  his  by  the  type,  but  without  his  name.  Among  those  certainly 
known  as  hia,  are^  the  'Seounda  Secund»'  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas; 
and  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Constitutions  of  Clement  V.',  1467 ; 
the  *  Institutions  of  Justinian,'  1468;  St.  Thomas  Aquinas's  'Com* 
mentaiy  on  Peter  Lombard,'  fol.,  1469;  the  second  edition  of  the 
'Sixth  Book  of  the  Decretals  of  Pope  Boniface  YIII. ;'  'Biblia  Latina,' 
2  vola  fol.,  1472;  and  '  Herbarium,  cum  Herbarum  Figuris,'  4to,  1484. 
His  last  work  of  all  was  a  Latin  Psalter,  foL,  1602 ;  in  which  year  he 
ia  suppoeed  to  have  died.  He  bad  three  sons,  all  printers,  of  whom 
the  eldest,  John  Sohoffiar,  succeeded  him  in  his  business ;  his  name 
appeare  alone  as  the  printer  of  *  Mereurius  TrismegiAtus,'  in  1503,  and 
of  many  subsequent  work%  and  he  is  known  to  have  practised  his  art 
as  late  as  1583. 


We  may  notice  here  that  the  account  of  the  dcmation  by  Ontenbecg 
of  certain  books  to  the  convent  of  St.  Clare,  stated  to  be  contained  in 
a  deed  in  possession  of  the  University  of  Mains,  is  now  known  to  have 
been  a  foigeiy. 

8CH0LEFIELD,  REV.  JAMES,  M.A.,  was  bom  November  1^ 
1789,  at  Henley-on*Thames,  Oxfordshire.  His  father,  Nathaniel 
Scholefield,  was  minister  of  the  Independent  Dissenten^  chapel,  in 
that  town.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
London,  became  a  Grecian  there,  and  obtained  several  prises.  He  was 
entered  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1809.  Having  been  elected 
Scholar  in  1812,  he  in  that  year  obtained  the  Craven  University 
Soholanhip.  He  took  holy  orden  in  October  1818,  by  special  permis- 
sion, before  he  had  taken  his  dagree  of  B.A.  Soon  afterwardu,  on 
proceeding  to  his  degree,  he  attained  the  place  of  Senior  COiancellor^s 
Medallist,  and  was  fint  in  the  list  of  Senior  Optimes.  About  the  same 
time  he  became  curate  to  Mr.  Simeon,  of  Trinity  Churoh,  Cambridge. 
In  October  1815,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  Collego.  Having 
taken  his  degree  of  M.A.,  he  obtained  in  July  1823,  by  presentation  of 
his  college^  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St  Michael's,  Cambridge,  where 
for  thirty  yean  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office  with 
unwearied  aeal  aod  assiduity.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Dobree,  he  was  . 
elected,  October  22, 1825,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Univenity 
of  Cambridge.  In  1827  he  married,  and  in  the  same  year  he  com- 
menced the  courees  of  lectures  on  the  principal  Greek  authors,  which, 
with  few  interruptions,  he  continued  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
In  the  Lent  Term  of  each  year  he  delivered  lectures  on  .£schjlus, 
Plato,  Aristophanes,  Thucydides,  Sophocles,  Demosthenes,  and  Pindar, 
returning  to  each,  on  an  average,  once  in  seven  years.  In  1844  he 
made  a  tour  in  Scotland,  and  he  visited  that  country  three  times  after- 
wards. On  the  11th  of  November  1849  the  chureh  of  St  Michael  was 
burnt  down.  On  the  following  day  Dr.  French,  canon  of  Ely,  died, 
and  Mr.  Scholefield  succeedei  him  in  the  canonry,  the  preferment 
being  attached  to  the  Regius  Professorahip  of  Greek.  St  Michael's 
church  was  rebuilt,  and  was  re-opened  January  11, 1852.  Professor 
Scholefield's  health  however  had  been  fSsiling  for  some  time^  and  he  was 
ordered  by  his  medical  adviser  to  refrain  from  preaching,  and  take 
rest  in  some  healthful  and  pleasant  placei  For  that  purpose  he  retired 
to  Hastings,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  there  died,  April  4,  1853. 
He  was  buried  at  Fairlight,  near  Hastings. 

Professor  Soholefield's  principal  literary  publications  are  as  follows. 
In  1826  he  published  a  new  edition  of  Person's  Four  Tragedies  of 
Euripides;  in  1828  an  edition  of  Middleton's  ' Treatise  on  the  Greek 
Article;'  an  edition  of  i£^cbyluB,  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory; 
and  a  new  edition  of  Bishop  Leighton's  '  Prselectiones.'  His  next  work 
was  '  Petri  Paul!  Dobree  Adversaria,'  containing  Dobree's  notes  on  the 
Greek  historians,  philosophers,  aod  minor  orators,  of  which  Part  L 
was  published  January  1831 ;  Part  IL  November  1831 ;  and  Part  III. 
January  1833.  In  1832  he  published  'Hints  for  an  Improved  Trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament^'  and  in  1834  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  the  original  Greek  and  authorised  English  version 
are  printed  in  parallel  columns.  In  1843  he  published  an  edition  of 
the  'Eumenides'  of  JSacbylos.  Several  of  hu  sermons  have  been 
published  in  a  sepsnte  form. 

{Manoiri  of  the  Rev.  Jamet  Scholefield,  M.A.,,  late  of  THnUy  College, 
R^fiiu  ProfeBMT  of  Cfreek  tn  the  Univerntp  of  Cambridge,  Perpetual 
CuraU  qfSt,  MichaeCe,  amd  Canon  of  Ely,  by  his  Widow,  with  Notes  on 
hie  Literary  Character  by  the  Rev.  William  Selwyn,  MA.,  Canon  of 
Ely,  8vo,  1855.) 

SCHOLZ,  JOHANN  MATTHIAS  AUGUST,  was  bom  at  Kaps- 
dorf  near  Breslau  in  Prussian  Silesia  on  February  8,  1794.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium  of 
Brealau,  in  181 2  entered  the  university  there  where  he  studied  theology 
and  philology;  and  in  1814  gained  a  prize  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
theological  faculty  for  his  essay  on  the  Parable  of  the  Vineyard. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  commenced  his  critical  laboun  on  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  with  this  object  after  he  had  for  two  yeara 
availed  himself  of  the  materials  in  the  library  of  Vienna,  in  1817-19 
he  visited  Paris  and  London,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  1820,  im- 
mediately after  being  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  theology 
at  Boon,  he  joined  the  expedition  under  Minutoli  for  the  explora- 
tion of  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  travellen  disagreed 
and  parted,  but  Scbolz  journeyed  through  Egypt  Palestine,  and  Syria 
for  four  months,  when  he  returned  to  Trieste.  At  Breslau  in  1821  he 
took  priest's  orders,  exerciced  his  functions  at  Bonn,  and  in  1823  was 
made  professor  of  theology  in  the  uoiversity  and  a  caaon  of  the 
cathedral.  He  died  in  November  1852.  Among  his  principal  works 
we  may  mention  'Raise  in  die  Gegend  zwischen  Alexandrien  und 
Partttonium,  die  libysche  Wuste,  Siwa,  Agypten,  Palllstina,  und  Syrien, 
in  den  Jahron  1820  und  1821,'  which  was  a  aelection  from  his  diary, 
and  was  published  in  1822.  In  1826  he  issued  at  Bonn  his  '  Commen- 
tatio  de  Golgathss  et  Jesu  Christi  Sepulori  situ,'  in  1834  his  '  Hand- 
buch  der  biblischen  Ardiiologie,'  and  in  1880  and  1835,  the  great 
objeot  of  his  studies,  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  under  the  title 
of 'Novum  Teetamentum  Graoe,'  in  two  volumes.  Soholz's  excel- 
lence as  a  philologiBt  has  been  generally  acknowledged,  and  his  labours 
are  held  in  high  estimation. 

SCHOMBERG,  ARMAHD  FREDERIC  DB,  waa  of  Gennan 
family,  but  bom  of  an  English  mother,  of  the  house  ef  Dadley,  in 
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or  about  1608.  Bred  a  soldier,  he  began  his  career  in  the  Swedish 
army,  dnriDg  the  Thirty  Tears'  war,  and  was  punished  by  the 
emperor  for  the  part  whioh  he  took  by  confiscation  of  his  property. 
He  then  entered  the  sendee  of  the  Netherlands,  and  afterwards  that 
of  France,  in  which,  from  1660  to  1685,  he  led  an  active  and  dis- 
tisguished  life,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  marshal.  In  1686,  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  drove  him,  with  many  other  of  the 
best  and  most  useful  subjects  of  France,  to  seek  liberty  of  conscience 
in  another  country ;  and  he  betook  himself  first  to  the  service  of 
Portugal,  then  to  that  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenbui^,  and  lastly  to 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  about  to  make  his  descent  upon 
England  in  1688.  In  our  own  country  the  course  of  events  gave  little 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  military  talent.  Schomberg  was  sent 
to  Ireland  in  1689,  as  commander-in-chief;  where,  during  ten 
months,  his  successes  fell  short  of  the  expectation  raised  by  his  high 
reputation.  Age  perhaps  had  made  him  over-cautious.  He  was 
killed  July  1,  1690,  by  a  pistol  shot,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
while  gallantly  leadiog  a  regiment  of  French  Protestants  across  the 
river. 

SCHOMBURGK.  ROBERT  HERMANN,  Knight,  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Frederick  Lewis  Schomburgk,  a  German  Protestant  minister  in 
Thuringia,  was  bom  in  1804.  From  his  early  years  he  has  been 
devoted  to  geographical  science  and  to  the  study  of  natural  history. 
In  1831  he  was  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies  to  survey  the  island  of 
Anegada,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  on 
which  many  shipwrecks  bod  occurred.  In  1835  he  undertook  a  mission 
from  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  to  explore  the  interior 
of  Quiana.  His  researches  were  carried  on  in  the  face  of  difiSculties 
of  a  very  formidable  character,  but  he  succeeded  in  tracing  the  more 
important  rivers  and  in  exploring  the  interior  of  the  country,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  describe  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner  than  bad  been 
hitherto  done  the  physical  features,  geology,  and  natural  history  of 
Guiana;  much  indeed  being  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  the 
scientific  world.  It  was  during  this  exploratory  journey  that  Mr. 
Schomburgk  in  making  his  way  up  the  Berbice  River  discovered, 
January  1, 1837,  the  Victoria  Regia  water  lily,  the  most  magnificent 
aquatic  plant  known  to  exist :  he  communicated  an  account  of  his 
discovery  to  the  London  Botanical  Society,  where  it  was  read  Septem- 
ber 7,  1 837.  The  plant  itself  we  need  hardly  say  has  been  made  a 
denizen  of  the  great  public  and  private  conservatories  of  this  country. 
Full  accounts  of  his  journeys  in  Guiana  were  communicated  during 
their  progress  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  snd  published  in  the 
'Journal'  of  that  society,  and  much  of  their  substance  was  afterwards 
embodied  in  his  work  on  British  Guiana.  On  his  return  to  England 
in  1839  Mr.  Schomburgk  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society  for  bis  *  Travels  and  Researches  during  the  years  1835-39 
in  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana,  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  South 
America.'  In  the  following  year,  1840,  he  was  sent  by  the  British 
government  to  make  a  survey  of  British  Guiana.  Having  success- 
fully accomplished  this  object  he  was  knighted  on  his  return.  He 
published  shortly  after  a  very  valuable  account  of  the  country  under 
the  title  of '  A  Description  of  British  Guiana.'  He  also  published  a 
series  of  '  Views  in  the  Interior  of  Guisna.*  In  1847  Sir  R.  H.  Schom- 
burgk published  a  very  .elaborate  *  History  of  Barbadoes,'  a  work  of 
great  research  and  value.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  British  consul 
to  the.  republic  of  St.  Domingo,  and  in  1867  to  Bang-kok  in  Siam. 

Sir  Robert  has  continued  to  pursue  in  San  Domingo  his  scientific 
labours,  and  the  results  have  been  at  intervals  communicated  to  the 
Geographical  and  other  societies.  One  of  his  very  valuable  papers 
deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned,  an  account  of  his  investigation 
of  the  physical  geography,  &c.,  of  the  <  Peninsula  and  Bay  of  Saman^  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,'  which  he  communicated  to  the  foreign  office, 
and  which  was  printed  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,'  vol.  xxiii.,  1863.  Sir  R.  H.  Schomburgk  enjoys  a  European 
reputation,  as  is  evinced  by  the  honours  he  has  received  from  various 
courts  and  learned  societies:  he  was  nominated  a  knight  of  the 
Prussian  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  in  1840 ;  of  the  Saxon  order  of  Merit 
in  1845 ;  and  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1847;  he  was 
created  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  and 
he  has  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  several  of  the  learned 
societies  of  Europe  and  America.     [iSiee  Supplement.  1 

SCHON  or  SCHONGAUER,  MARTIN,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  eirly  German  painters  and  engravers,  was,  according  to  recent 
discoveries,  bom  at  Uim  of  a  family  which  produced  many  artists 
somewhere  about  the  year  1420 ;  his  name  occurs  in  Ulm  documents 
from  1441  to  1461.  The  inscription  therefore  upon  the  back  of  his 
portrait  in  the  gallery  at  Munich,  though  probably  authentic,  is  appa- 
rently erroneous.  He  settled  about  1461  at  Cohnar,  and  died  thera 
February  2,  1488. 

Martin  appears  %o  have  baen  chiefly  an  engraver  in  his  youth,  and 
to  have  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  painting  after  a  visit  to 
the  Netherlands,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  tiie  excellent 
works  of  the  Van  Eycks  and  their  scholara  He  probably  resided 
some  time  at  Antwerp,  as  he  was  sometimes  called  by  the  Italians 
Martino  d'Anversa ;  and  from  a  letter  of  Lambertus  Lombardus  to 
Vasari  dated  April  27,  1666,  and  published  by  Gaye  in  his  Carteggio 
Inedito  d'Artisti,  iii.  177,  it  is  supposed  that  he  studied  under  Roger 
van  Bruges,  now  from  good  evidence  considered  to  be  the  painter 


of  the  portable  altar  of  Charles  V.,  which  has  been  hitherto 
attributed  to  Memling. 

The  best  works  of  Martin  Schon  are  still  at  Colmar  in  the  college 
library,  but  there  are  many  which  are  attributed  to  him  in  the  coUeo 
tions  of  Munich,  Vienna,  Numberg,  and  Schleissheim,  and  in  other 
places,  as  Ulm,  Stuttgart,  Basel,  Berlin,  Ac.  His  pictures  are  in  all 
respects  similar  to  those  of  other  pupils  of  the  Van  Eyck  school,  but 
are  inferior  in  colour  to  those  of  his  master  Roger  van  Bruges;  they 
are  notwithstanding  among  the  best  works  of  their  style.  Many  of 
the  pictures  of  an  inferior  painter,  Martin  Schafiher,  have  been  and 
still  are  ascribed  to  Martin  Schon.  None  of  his  pictures  are  signed 
with  either  a  name  or  a  monogram,  but  his  prints  are  generally 
marked  with  a  monogram. 

Scbon*s  prints,  though  crude  in  light  and  shade,  are  amcmg  the  best 
of  the  early  productions  of  the  Germans  in  this  class.  Bartsoh  enu- 
merates and  describes  116.  Seventeen  others  bear  his  monogram,  but 
are  supposed  not  to  be  by  him ;  and  twelve  very  doubtful  prints  are 
enumerated  by  Heineken :  the  list  is  reprinted  in  Nagler  s  '  Kiinstlf r 
Lexicon.'  Schon,  which  in  German  signifies  excellent  and  beautiful, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  nickname  of  this  artist,  whose  real  name  was 
Schongauer;  he  was  formerly  called  Hiibech  Martin  by  the  Germans, 
and  Bel  Martino  and  Buon  Martino  by  the  Italians.  There  waa  au 
earlier  painter  and  wood  engraver  of  the  name  of  Martin  Schoen  at 
Ulm,  who  was  active  from  1394  until  1416.  In  the  National  Gallery  is  a 
composition  of  many  small  figures,  *  The  Death  of  the  Virgin/  by  him. 

(Sandrart,  Deutsche  Academie,  due,;  Bartsch,  Peintre  Qraveur ; 
Griineiseu,  Ulms  KuiUaUbm  im  MtUelcUier;  Von  Quandt,  Kunttblait, 
1 840 ;  Waagen,  Kunttwerke  und  KwnatUr  in  Deuttckland,  vol.  iii. ;  Nag- 
ler, Neues  Allgemeines  KUntUer  Lexieon  ;  Passavant,  Peintre  Graveur,) 
SCHONLEIN;  JOHANN  LUK,  adistlngaished  German  physician. 
He  was  born  at  Bamberg  on  the  30th  of  November  1793,  and  received 
his  early  education  in  the  gymnasium  of  that  place.  He  afterwards 
studied  in  the  universities  of  Landshut  and  Wurzburg,  in  the  latter 
of  which  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  year  1816. 
He  afterwards  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Jena,  but  returned  to  Wurz- 
burg in  1819.  The  following  year  he  was  made  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  Julius  Hospital.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  for 
his  industry  in  the  observation  of  disease.  In  1833  he  accepted  the 
profeesorship  of  Clinical  Medicine  at  Zurich.  In  1840  he  commenced 
delivering  lectui^es  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  attracted 
great  attention  on  account  of  the  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  disease  which  he  displayed.  Ue  was  appointed  Proft^ssor 
of  Pathology  in  the  university,  and  also  professor  at  the  Medioal  and 
Surgical  Military  Academy  of  Berlin.  He  is  chiefly  known  out  of 
Germany  by  the  clinical  reports  of  his  lectures  and  cafes  published  by 
his  pupils.  He  has  published  nothing  himsel£  Those  howtiver  who 
are  anxious  to  discover  his  opinions  will  find  them  in  a  work  entitled 
'General  and  Special  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics,'  published  at 
Wurzburg.  in  four  volumea,  in  1832.     [See  Sdpplembnt.] 

SCHOOLCRAFT.  HENRY  ROWE,  celebrated  on  account  of  his 
travels  among  the  native  Indians  of  North  America,  and  his  researches 
into  their  language  and  antiquities,  was  bom  on  the  28  th  of  March 
1793,  at  Hamilton  in  Albany,  New  York,  where  his  father.  Colonel 
Lawrence  Schoolcraft,  waa  the  manager  of  extensive  glass-works. 
Having  while  a  mere  child  displayed  a  remarkable  talent  for  drawing 
and  painting,  negociations  were  entered  into  for  his  apprenticeship  to 
a  portrait-painter,  but  his  destination  is  said  to  have  been  changed  to 
that  of  a  house-painter,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  actually 
apprenticed ;  and  we  find  him  at  a  sufflciently  early  age  engaged  in 
the  study  of  literature  and  science.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  a 
contributor  of  both  prose  and  verse  to  the  newspapers,  and  be  was,  we 
are  told,  already  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  languages. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Union  College,  where  be  completed 
his  scholastic  education.  Hebrew,  German,  and  French  he  is  said  to 
have  taught  himself  during  the  intervals  of  collegiate  study  and  news- 
paper writing,  and  he  at  the  same  time  was  assiduously  engaged  in 
the  study  of  mineralogy.  In  1816  he  commenced  the  publication  of 
a  work  on  the  manufacture  of  glass,  enamel,  Ac,  and  the  application 
of  chemistry  to  these  arts,  under  the  title  of  < '  Vitreology,'  but  not 
meeting  with  a  suQScient  sale  it  was  discontinued. 

He  began  in  1817  the  course  of  travel  and  inquiry  to  whioh  he 
owes  his  reputation,  by  a  journey,  prosecuted  through  that  and  part 
of  the  following  year,  down  the  Alleghany  river  to  the  Ohio,  thence 
up  the  Missouri  to  St.  Louies  exploring  the  whole  of  the  Missouri 
shore  on  foot,  as  well  as  the  district  around  Potosi,  and  thence  to 
the  Ozack  and  highland  regions  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  wilder  parts  of  Arkansas.  His  object  in  this 
journey  was  to  make  a  geological  exploration  of  the  country  and  to 
form  a  mineralogical  collection ;  and  having  arranged  his  notes  and 
specimens  he  proceeded  to  Washington,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  tbe 
government  to  undertake  the  working  of  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri 
He  met  with  a  warm  reception  from  the  scientific  men  of  the  capital,' 
his  collections  being  the  first  of  the  kind  made,  with  any  approcuih  to 
completeness,  in  America.  In  like  manner  his  account  of  the  '  Mines 
and  Mineral  Resources  of  Missouri'  (8vo,  1819),  was  recognised  as  the 
first  detailed  description  of  a  North  American  mining  district  which 
had  then  been  published.  The  success  of  this  work  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment by  Calhoun  as  geologist  to  the  exploring  expedition  under 
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G«iienl  Cbm,  despatched  by  the  goTernment  in  the  spring  of  1820,  to 
the  Bources  of  tbe  MiauBiippi.  Of  this  expedition  he  published  on 
bis  retuin  in  1821,  his  'Journal/  and  aUo  his  geologioal report  These 
works  added  maeh  to  his  reputation,  and  of  the  'Journal 'a  large 
edition  was  sold  in  a  few  weeka  Having  been  appointed  secretary 
to  an  Indian  conference  at  Chicago,  he  made  in  1821  a  lengthened 
journey  along  the  Miami  and  Wabash  riven,  and  into  Illinois,  of  which 
he  published  an  account  under  the  title  of  '  Travels  in  the  Centnl 
Portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley/ 

In  1822  he  was  appointed  by  President  Monroe  agent  for  Indian 
affairs  in  the  North  Western  I^rovinoes,  his  residence  being  fixed  at 
^he  foot  of  Lake  Superior.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  and 
married  Miss  Jane  Johnston,  the  eldest  daughter  of  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman who  had  settled  in  those  parts,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  Wa-bo-jeeg,  a  celebrated  war  sachem  and  hereditary  ruling  cacique. 
Miss  Johnston,  who  hod  been  sent  to  Europe  to  be  educated,  was  a 
yoonff  lady  of  accomplishments  and  literary  tastes,  but  she  had  deriyed 
from  her  mother  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  language 
and  traditions  for  which  she  retained  a  warm  attachment.  His 
marriage  with  her  stimulated  his  interest  in  Indian  matters  and 
smoothed  his  way  for  the  acquisition  of  all  kinds  of  infonnation;  and 
during  a  continuous  residence  of  twenty  years  in  the  rioinity  of 
Indian  tribes  at  Elmwood  and  Michilimackinaok  he  pursued  with 
untiring  ardour  the  investigation  of  the  Indian  languages,  ethnology, 
and  antiquities,  abandoning  for  them,  to  a  great  extent  the  geological 
studies  which  bad  won  him  his  early  reputation.  But  during  all  this 
time  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  his  official  and  extra-officiid  duties. 
He  attended  several  important  conferences  of  Indian  tribes,  and  in 
1831  was  sent  on  two  or  three  occasions,  accompanied  by  United  States 
troops,  to  advise  or  compel  hostile  tribes  to  arrange  their  differences. 
l«Vom  1828  to  1882  he  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  procured  the  passing  of  several  laws  tending  to  benefit 
tbe  Indian  races;  he  also  induced  the  legislature  to  adopt  a  system 
of  county  and  township  names  formed  by  him  on  the  basis  of  the 
aboriginal  vocabulary.  During  this  time  he  managed  the  finances  of 
the  territory;  and  he  founded  in  1828  the  Michigan  Historical  Society, 
and  the  Algic  Society  of  Detroit  for  the  investigation  of  the  Indian 
language  and  antiquities. 

In  1882  Mr.  Schoolcraft  was  directed  to  conduct  an  expedition  to 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  north  and  west  of  St  Anthony*s  Ealls.  Of  this 
journey  he  published  an  account  with  maps,  under  the  title  of  'An 
Expedition  to  Itasca  Lake,'  New  York,  1834.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  '<  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  the  Mississippi  up  to  its  ultimate  forks,  and^to  its 
actual  source  in  Itasca  Lake,  which  point  he  reached  on  the  23rd  of 
July,  1832."  According  to  the  writer  of 'Sketches  of  the  Life  of  H.  R. 
Schoolcraft,'  prefixed  to  his  'Thirty  Tears  with  the  Indian  Tribes,'  he 
is  "the  only  man  in  America  who  has  seen  the  Mississippi  ttom  its 
source  in  Itasca  Lake  to  its  mouth  in  the  Qulf  of  Mexico.'^ 

In  1836  President  Jackson  appointed  Mr.  Schoolcraft  commissioner 
to  treat  with  tiie  Indian  tribes  of  the  north-west  for  the  purchase  of 
their  lands,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  them  a  tract  of  some 
16,000,000  acres  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Lakes.  On  the  completion 
of  this  negociation  he  was  appointed  acting  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  for  the  northern  department,  and  in  1839  chief  disbursing  agent 
for  the  same  department. 

One  of  his  earliest  undertakings  in  connection  with  his  Indian  studies 
was  the  construction  of  a  complete  lexicon  of  the  Algonquin  language 
— or  the  primitive  and  most  widely-diffused  of  the  aborigiiud  languages; 
and  he  reduced  the  grammar  of  this  language  to  a  system.  He  read 
before  the  Algic  Society  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Algonquin  language, 
and  two  of  them  being  translated  into  French  by  M.  Duponceau, 
obtained  for  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Institute  of  France. 
In  1889  appeared  his  'Algic  Researches,  comprising  Inquiries  respecting 
the  Mental  Characteristics  of  the  North  American  Indians :  First  Series^ 
Indian  T^es  and  Legends/  2  vol&  12mo,  New  York,  1839 :  a  yaluable 
body  of  legends  collected  by  him  from  the  Indian  wigwams,  or 
obtained  by  his  wife  from  her  family  stores.  No  book  had  given  so 
faithful  an  image  of  the  domestic  life  and  habits  of  thought  of  the 
aboriginal  Americans;  and  if  we  haye  since  been  able  to  penetrate 
even  further  into  their  inner  life,  it  has  been  chiefly  by  means  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft's  subsequent  publications. 

He  now  resolved  to  remove  to  New  York,  and  digest  the  immense 
mass  of  materials  he  had  so  laboriously  collected.  Arriving  in  that 
city  in  1841,  he  issued  proposals -—with  a  specimen  number — of  an 
*  Indian  Cyclopaedia,'  which  was  intended  to  embrace  the  history, 
ethnology,  and  philology  of  the  tribes,  and  the  geography  and  anti- 
quities of  the  country  occupied  by  them ;  but  he  could  find  no  publisher 
willing  to  undertake  the  risk  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  and  the 
poheme  fell  to  the  ground.  He  then  resolved  to  undertake  a  tour  in 
Europe,  partly  in  order  to  make  himself  better  acquainted  with  the 
recent  progress  in  archseological  and  philological  studiea  His  works 
had  already  rendered  his  name  familiar  in  Europe,  and  he  received  a 
warm  welcome  both  io  this  country  and  on  the  (>>ntinent;  but  during 
his  absence  he  lost  hij  wife,  the  companion  of  his  Indian  studies. 
On  his  return  to  America  he  made  an  antiquarian  tour  in  Western 
Virginia,  Ohio,  and  the  Canadas ;  and  he  communicated  the  result  of 
his  examinations  of  the  great  Indian  mounds  which  he  saw  in  this 
journey  to  the  Qeographical  Society  of  Denmark,  which  had  elected 
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bun  an  honorary  member.  In  1844  he  published  in  numben  the  fiiBt 
volume  of  a  miscellany  entitled  '  Oneota,  or  the  Indian  in  his  Wigwam,' 
in  which  he  gave  popular  sketches  of  the  history,  custot-  s^  poetiy, 
traditions,  &c.,  of  the  Indians,  with  descriptions  of  their  i  oontiy,  in 
extracts  from  his  journals,  besides  much  other  miscellaneous  iniorm- 
ation  respecting  th^m.  About  the  same  time  appeared  a  collection  of 
his  poetry,  under  the  title  of  <  AlhalU,  or  the  Lord  of  Talledaga,  a 
Tale  of  the  Creek  War,  and  some  Miscellaneous  Pieces,'  some  of  them 
previously  printed.  He  also  printed  an  '  Addreas'  delivered  before  the 
Ethnological  Society  of  New  York,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders; 
a  paper  on  the  '  Grave  Creek  Mound  in  Western  Virginia '  (in  the 
'Transactions'  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society);  an  'Address' 
delivered  before  the  Nuw  York  Historical  Society;  and  some  other 
papers. 

In  1845  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New-York  empowered  Mr. 
Schoolmft  to  take  a  census  and  collect  statistics  of  the  Iroquois  or 
Six  Nations,  and  the  results  were  published  in  the  following  year  under 
the  title  of  'Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  or  Contributions  to  tbe  Statistics, 
Aboriginal  History,  Antiquities,  and  General  Ethnology  of  Western 
New- York.'  This  work,  which  gave  a  much  more  favourable  view 
than  was  commonly  held  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  tribea, 
was  a  good  deal  canvassed,  but  was  received  with  very  general  appro- 
bation. In  1846  Mr.  Schoolcraft  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Aborigines 
question  under  the  notice  of  Congress,  and  by  a  la^  body  of  various 
information  enforcing  his  opinion  that  their  character  had  been  mis* 
understood  and  a  wrong  policy  adopted  towards  them ;  and  he  strongly 
urged  the  importance  of  the  executive  making  a  strenuous  effort  to 
collect  such  historical  and  other  information  as  might  still  be  preserved 
among  them,  as  well  as  full  information  respectmg  their  actual  con- 
dition. In  consequence  of  his  representations  the  Congress  passed  an 
act,  authorising  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds  for  the  purpose 
and  directing  the  secretary  of  war  '*  to  collect  the  sUtistics  of  all  the 
tribes  within  the  Uuion,  together  with  materials  to  illustrate  their 
history,  condition,  and  prospects."  The  enquiry  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  who  issued  an  eUborate  series  of  questions,  ''embodying 
the  results  of  his  thirty  years'  studies,"  and  carried  out  the  investiga- 
tion with  a  rare  amount  of  zeal  and  energy.  The  first  part  of  bis 
report  appeared  in  1850  in  the  shape  of  a  bulky  quarto  volume^ 
entitled  '  Historical  and  Statistj^  Information  respecting  the  History, 
Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  SUAea, 
collected  and  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Afiaus,  per  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3rd,  1847,  by  H.  R.  S.,  Ulus- 
trated  by  &  Eastman,  Capt.  U.  S.  army  :  published  by  Authority  of 
Congress ;'  and  three  more  parts  or  volumes  have  since  appeared.  This 
great  work,  in  its  way  unique,  must  always  remain  a  standard 
authority  on  the  interesting  subject  of  whioh  it  treats;  and  with  Mr. 
Schooloiaft's  more  popular  works  it  comprises  that  complete  '  Indian 
Pyclopodia'  which  in  his  earlier  days  it  was  his  ambition  to  produce. 

During  the  progress  of  this  his  great  work— to  carry  on  which 
effectually  he  had  removed  with  his  second  wife  to  Wasbbgton~he 
commenciBd  the  publication  of  '  a  revised  series  of  his  complete  works,' 
by  the  publication,  in  one  8vo  volume,  Phil.  1861,  of  his  'Personal 
Memoirs  of  a  Residence  of  Thirty  years  with  the  Indian  Tribes  on  the 
American  Frontiers^  1812*1842,'  a  work  answering  pretty  closely  to  its 
title,  and  oonsequently  neither  systematic  nor  profound,  and,  despite 
of  many  remarkable  personal  adventures^  in  its  disoonneetion  not  very 
entertaining,  but  full  of  materials  serviceable  to  those  interested  in 
Indian  manners,  language,  and  history :  prefixed  to  it  is  a  somewhat 
too  magniloquent  life  of  the  author,  from  which  the  materials  of  this 
sketch  are  (with  the  assiBtanoe  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  writings}  mainly 
derived.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  siuoe  published  'American  Indians, 
thehr  Histoiv,  Conditito,  and  Prospects,  from  Original  Notes  and 
Manuscripts,  1  vol  8vo ;  '  Scenes  and  Adventures  in  the  Semi- Alpine 
B^onof  the  Ozack  Mountains  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,'  8vo,  1868; 
and  '  The  Myth  of  Hiawatha  and  other  Oral  Legends,  Mythological, 
and  Allogoric,  of  the  North  American  Indians,'  8vo^  Phil.,  1866.  The 
last  work  was  published  in  consequenoe  of  the  popularity  of  Long* 
fellow's  celebrated  poem  of  Hiawatiia.  In  the  Notes  to  that  poem, 
Mr.  Longfellow  mentions  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  writings  as  the  source 
whence  he  derived  his  legend,  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  was  induced  by 
this  notice  to  revise  and  recast  his  '  Algic  Researches,'  which  had  long 
been  out  of  prints  and  give  the  Indian  stories  in  their  original 
simplicity. 

Besides  being  a  member  of  the  chief  American  literary  and  scientific 
societies  Mr.  Schoolcraft  is  an  associate  or  member  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  London,  the  Ethnological  Society  of  Paris,  and  the  Society 
of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen.  In  1846  the  University  of 
Geneva  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.     [See  Sufplkxbnt.] 

SCHOOTEN,  FRANCIS,  a  Dutch  mathematician  of  the  17th  century, 
of  whose  life  scarcely  any  particulars  have  been  preserved.  He  was 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Leyden,  and  was  one  of  the  young  philo- 
sophers^ chiefly  natives  of  HoUarnl,  who,  rvdog  superior  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  sge  in  iavour  of  the  ancient  geometry,  contributed  most  to  the 
estabUshment  and  promotion  of  what  was  then  called  the  New  analysis 
---the  algebra  of  Descartes  and  the  infinitesimal  calculus. 

In  164tf  he  published  a  small  tract  on  conic  sections,  in  which  are 
given  8  •  veral  ways  of  describing  thosa  curves  by  a  continuous  motion ; 
and  in  1649  he  gave  to  the  world  a  Latin  translation,  accompanied  by 
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a  learned  oomicaiitary,  of  the  geometry  of  DeMsarteik  Ten  yean  afterw 
warde  be  publ  *jed,  with  nnmerouB  additftone,  a  eeoond  edition  of  tbe 
eommoktvy  in  two  yolames.  This  work  haa  met  with  general  appro- 
bation, M  it  DNaente  a  elear  explanation  of  the  aubject  withoat  the 
prolixity  whMh  uenally  aeeompaniee  the  writlDga  of  a  commentator ; 
it  is  also  enriched  with  the  researches  of  several  distingoiBhed  mathe« 
TOff^^i^M  of  the  age.  It  eontaias  two  letters  ftom  Hndde  (bnrgo^ 
master  of  Amsteidam)  on  the  reduction  of  equations^  on  the  method 
of  tangents,  and  on  propeeitions  ooneeming  maxima  and  minima ;  and 
one  ftom  Van  Hennet  on  the  rectiEoation  of  oorres.  There  are  also 
two  tracts  by  M.  Beanne  on  the  limits  of  equations,  and  one  entitled 
'  Elementa  Curvarom/  by  the  nnfortonate  minister  De  Wittb 

In  1051  he  published  his  'Principia  Matheseoa,'  and  in  1657  hia 
'Exerdtationes  MathematicsB.'  The  latter  work,  which  is  now  soaree, 
contains^  besides  the  solntionB  of  several  enrioas  and  intricate  propo- 
sitions, many  useftil  and  faistmetive  sppUcations  of  algebra  to  geometry, 
particularly  a  restoration,  in  part  and  in  an  algebraic  form,  of  the 
treatiee  on  *  Plane  Loci,'  from  the  works  of  ApoUoniua. 

The  year  of  Sohooten's  birth  is  not  known,  but  he  died  hi  1659, 
while  the  seeond  Tolume  of  the  commentary  abof  e  mentioned  was  in 

SOHOREL,  or  SCHOOREL,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  U95,  at  Schoorl, 
a  Tillage  near  Alkmaar  in  Holland.  His  parents  djlug  when  he  waa 
Tery  young,  be  was  put  to  school  by  some  near  vdationa ;  and  as  he 
very  early  manifeeted  a  decided  incUnation  for  the  art  of  design,  they 
placed  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  under  William  Cornelia,  an  indif- 
ferent painter,  with  whom  he  remained  three  years,  and  made  much 
greater  progress  than  might  haye  been  expected*  He  afterwards 
studied  under  James  Cornells  at  Amsterdam,  a  much  abler  artist,  who 
took  great  pains  to  instruct  him.  The  fame  of  John  de  Mabose, 
who  was  living  in  high  esteem  at  Utrecht,  Induced  Schorel  to  place 
himself  under  him ;  but  he  soon  left  him,  on  account  of  his  dissolute 
manners,  wbMi  disgusted  the  young  artist  Schorel  then  traveUed 
through  Germany,  and  passed  some  time  at  NUmberg  with  Albert 
Dtirer,  who  treated  him  with  great  kindness.  He  next  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  met  with  an  ecclesiastic,  his  eouDtrynum,  who  persuaded  him 
to  join  a  compaoy  of  pilgrima  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  Palestine  he 
made  numerous  sketches  of  Jerusalem  and  the  enyirons  of  the  coimtiy 
about  Jordan,  and  whatever  appeared  ^prorthy  of  his  attention.  On  hk 
way  to  the  Holy  Land  he  landed  at  Cyprus;  and  on  his  return,  at 
Rhodes,  where  he  was  receiyed  with  much  distinction  by  Yilliers,  the 
grand-mesfter  of  the  knights  of  St.  John.  In  these  islands  he  likewise 
enriched  his  portfolio  with  numerous  sketches,  which  were  of  great 
use  to  him  in  his  future  compoeitions.  On  returning  to  Europe  he 
passed  three  years  at  Rome^  studying  the  works  of  Rafiielle  and  other 
great  masters  snd  the  antique.  He  was  the  first  of  the  aitists  of  the 
Netherlands  who  introduced  the  Italian  taste  into  his  own  country. 
He  settled  at  Utrechl  His  works  were  very  numerous^  and  are  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise :  among  them  the  Baptism  of  Christ, 
Christ^s  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  Passage  of  the  Israelites  over 
Jordan,  and  some  others,  are  particulariy  mentioned.  Unfortunately 
all  bis  great  works  in  the  churches  and  conyents  were  destroyed  by  the 
Iconoclasts,  in  1566,  only  foar  years  after  his  death.  Though  many 
in  private  coUectiona  escaped  destruction,  hia  works  are  now  exces- 
sively soaroe.  In  the  ooUeetioB  of  old  paintuigs  made  by  Messrs. 
Soisser^,  now  in  the  poesession  of  the  kiog  of  Bavaria,  are  four  of  his 
pictures ;  and  in  Lord  Hethuen's  gallery  at  Corsham  Houae  there  is 
one,  of  which  Dr.  Waagen  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  praise.  Schorel, 
who,  besides  his  eminenoe  as  a  painter,  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished men  of  his  time,  died  at  Utrecht,  December  6, 1562.  In  the 
National  Oallery  are  two  pictures  ascribed  to  Van  Schorel 

SCHOTT,  ANDREW,  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  September,  1552, 
at  Antwerp.  He  studied  at  Loavain,  where  he  afterwards  taught 
rhetoric.  But  the  disturbances  in  the  Netherlands  obliged  him  to 
witiidiaw ;  and  abo«t  1577  he  went  to  Paris,  where  for  some  time  ha 
assisted  Busbecq  in  hia  literary  occupations.  Alter  a  stay  of  two 
years  in  France  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
some  persons  of  influence  at  the  court  of  Philip  II.,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  obtained  a  profiMBorahip  of  Grsek  literature  at  Toledo. 
Schott  gamed  so  high  a  reputation,  that  hi  1584  ha  was  inrited  to 
the  professorship  of  Greek  and  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Sarsgossa. 
In  1586  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  began  the  study  of  theology,  which  he  subsequently  taught  at 
San^^ossB,  until  he  was  invited  to  Rome  as  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits.  Here  he  remained  for  tlirae  years,  and  at 
the  dose  of  this  period  he  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  return 
to  Antwerp.  The  remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  at  Antwerp^  devoting 
himself  enthrely  to  literaiy  pursuits.  He  died  on  the  2dd  of  January, 
1629. 

Schott  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  sincerity :  he  was  kind  and 
obliging  to  all  persons,  whether  Romanist  or  Protestant,  his  only  object 
being  to  adyance  the  intereats  of  learning  and  science.  As  a  scholar 
he  is  more  remarkable  for  his  great  and  accurate  learamg  than  for 
hia  genius  or  critical  talents.  His  works  amounted  to  the  number  of 
fort  J -seven :  we  shall  only  giye  a  list  of  the  more  important  among 
them.  'Laudatio  Funebris  Aot  Auguati  Archiep.  Tarraoonensis,  in 
qua  ejus  Vita  Scriptsqne  disaeritur,*  L^yden,  4ta,  1586 ;  *  Vita  Com- 
paratsB  Aristotelis  aoDemosthenia,  Olympiadibus  ao  Prieturia  Atheni- 


enslnm  digeat«,'  Augsburg,  4to.,  1608;  'Hispania  lUustrata,  sen 
remm  urbiumque  Hispania),  Lusitaoia),  Ethiopia  et  India  Soriptores 
varii,'  Frankfurt,  i  vols,  fol.,  1608, 1618 :  the  first  two  vols,  of  this 
very  important  work  were  edited  by  Schott  himself,  the  third  by 
his  brother,  and  the  fourth  by  Pistoriua.  '  Thesaurus  Examploram 
ac  Sententiaram  ex  Auctoribus  OptinAis  oollectus,  in  oenturias  quatuor 
divisus,'  Antwerp,  8vo.,  1607 ;  '  Hispanin  BibUothecak  sou  de  Aeade- 
miis  et  Kbliotheois,  item  Elogia  et  Nomendator  Clarorum  Hispanin 
Scriptorum,  qui  Latino  Disciplinaa  omnea  Ulustrarant,'  Frankfurt* 
4to.,  1608 :  this  work,  though  of  great  value  for  the  literary  hiatoiy  of 
Spain,  has  many  defeota;  and  aa  the  author*a  name  does  net  appear 
on  the  title-psge,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  work  waa  not  written 
by  Schott  himself.  *Adsgia,  sive  Proverbia  Qnecorum  ex  Zeoobio^ 
Diogeniano,  et  Suidss  coUectaneis  partim  edita,  partim  nuAO  primum 
Latino  reddita ;  aocedunt  Proverbiorum  Qresoorum  e  Vaticana  Biblio- 
theca  Appendix  et  Joe.  Sealigeri  Stromatens^'  Antwerp^  1612,  4to. ; 
*  Observationum  Humanamm  libri  Quinque  quibua  GrsDci  Latinique 
Scriptores  emendantur  et  illustrsntur,'  &&,  Hanau,  4to.,  1615;  <Tabui» 
Rei  NummarisB  Romanorum  Gi^sacorumque  ad  Belgioam,  Gallicam, 
&o.  monetam  revocatso,  cum  brevi  Catalogo  eonim  qui  apud  Graooa 
Latinosqne  de  Ponderibus,  Mensuria  et  Re  Nummaria  scripsemut,' 
Antwerp,  8yo.^  1616;  *Selecta  Variomm  Conunentaria  in  Orationea 
Ciceronis,'  Cologne,  8  vols,  Svo,  1621.  Schott  also  took  a  part  in  the 
edition  of  the  *Bibliotheca  Patmm,'  which  appeared  at  Cologne  in 
1618,  &c.  He  slso  published  editions  of  several  ancient  writer^  such 
as  Aurelius  Victor,  Pomp.  Mela,  Oroaiua,  St  Bssilitta»  Theophylactei^ 
and  wrote  notes  upon  Valerius  Flaocua  and  Com.  Nepoa.  He  also 
edited,  with  additions,  the  *  Annales  Romanl'  of  Pighius,  the  *  Itine- 
rary'of  AntoninuB,  Goltaiuss*  History  of  Sicily,*  Rosini's  *Antiqultates 
Roman»,'  and  the  'Lettree*  of  Paul  ManutiusL 

«SCHOUW,  JOACHIM  FRIEDRICH,  profewor  of  botany  and 
superintendant  of  the  botanic  gardena  at  Copenhagen.  He  was  bom 
at  Copenhagen  in  1789.  He  entered  the  univeraity  in  the  year  1808 
and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  but  natural  scienoe  having 
more  attractions  he  gave  himself  up  to  Uie  study  of  botany.  In  1812 
he  made  a  natural  history  tour  through  Norway,  and  in  1816  he  pub- 
lished an  essay  entitled  *  De  aedibus  plantarum  originariis,'  for  which 
he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  PhUosophy.  He  after- 
wards  travelled  throughout  Europe  in  search  of  botanical  information, 
and  in  1822  commenced  publishing  his  'Klementa  of  a  Univeraal 
Geography  of  Plants,'  which  was  accompanied  by  an  atlaa.  In  1835 
he  was  elected  to  represent  the  University  of  Copenhagen  in  the 
Daniah  States'  Assembly,  and  was  for  three  sucoeaaiTO  years  preaideat 
of  that  body.  He  waa  remarkaUe  for  his  liberal  opinioniv  snd 
especially  for  his  advocacy  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In  1844  he 
was  chcaen  spokesman  of  the  deputation  who  preaented  a  petition  to 
the  king,  praying  for  equal  rights  ia  the  dukedom  of  Sohleswig.  Besidea 
the  botanical  w<nks  above.  Dr.  Schouw  has  published  many  otbeiaon  the 
distribution  of  plants,  and  the  rektaoas  of  climate  to  natural  history 
productions.  One  of  them  entitled  '  Earth,  Planta,  and  Man,'  haa  been 
translated  into  Engliah  by  Professor  Henfrey.  Dr,  Sahouw  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  ereatest  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the 
distribution  of  plants,  and  his  views  on  the  subject  of  their  relations 
are  everywhere  adopted  aa  the  basia  of  modem  researches  on  this 
subject. 

SCHREVE'LIUS^  CORNELIUS,  was  bom  at  Haarlem  m  South 
Holland,  about  the  year  1615.  He  was  broiight  up  as  a  phyeician, 
but  it  is  not  stated  if  he  ever  practised  this  profesaioa,  and  he  ia  only 
known  by  his  literaiy  labours.  In  1662  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
rector  of  a  school  at  Leyden,  which  place  beheld  till  his  death  in  1664, 
according  to  some,  or  in  1667  according  to  others.  Schreveliua 
published  editiona  of  many  of  the  Latin  classical  writers  with  notes 
collected  from  various  critics;  Juvenal,  Persius,  Terence,  Virgil, 
Horace,  snd  Cioero  are  among  the  number.  He  also  published  a 
Besiod  and  Homer  in  the  same  way.  He  also  €4ited  the  '  Lexicon ' 
of  Soanula,  and  that  of  Hesychius,  which  bears  date  the  year  1668, 
after  the  drath  of  Schreveliua,  as  appeara  from  the  dedication  of  the 
printer.  Schreveliua  is  best  known  by  his  *  Lexicon  Maauale  Qrssoo- 
Latiaum,'  the  fourth  edition  of  which  is  said  to  haye  appeared  in 
1645.  Worka  of  this  kind  should  be  estimated  by  the  period  to 
which  they  belong,  and  in  this  riew  the  *  Lexicon  Manuale '  had  the 
merit  of  furnishing  the  young  schohir  with  a  cheap  dktionary  of  the 
Greek  languMC.  This  dictionary  however  is  of  very  limited  use,  aa 
it  is  only  applicable  to  a  few  authors.  Perbapa  few  school-books  haye 
been  more  extensively  used ;  the  editious  both  English  and  foreign 
are  innumerable :  but  it  i»  formed  en  a  plan  fundamentally  bad»  and 
is  full  of  errors  of  all  kinds. 

SCHUBERT,  FRAKZ,  a  German  composer,  of  whose  biofpn^hy 
very  little  is  known.  He  was  bom  at  Vienna,  January  81,  1797,  and 
died  in  the  same  city,  November  19,  1828.  He  composed  several 
operas,  a^^mphonies,  and  other  works  of  magnitude;  but  they  never 
attracted  much  notice,  and  his  short  life  appears  to  have  been  apent  in 
neglect  and  obscurity.  His  large  works  are  foigotten ;  but  he  haa 
gained  a  great  amount  of  peathumous  fame  by  his  soogs  and  ballads, 
many  of  which  are  extant^  and  generally  admired,  not  only  in  Ger- 
many, but  in  Italy,  France,  England,  America,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  whole  musiad  world;  a^  they  deserve  their  reputation,  for, 
while  their  simple,  natural,  and  expressive  melody  delighte  the  popular 
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ear,  tlie  moet  aceomplished  mudoian  is  charmed  by  their  masterly 
oooatraction  and  ineibaustible  richneBs  of  &noy.  But  the  songs 
which  pass  tinder  Schubert's  name  are  very  unequal  in  merits  and  it  is 
believed  that  many  of  them  are  not  his  composition,  but  spurious 
imitations  of  his  style. 

♦SCHUBERT,  GOTTHILF  HEINRICH  VON,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  UniTersitv  of  Munich,  was  bom  April  26, 1780,  at  Hohen- 
siein  in  Saxony,  where  his  father  was  minister.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Greiz  and  Weimar,  and  whilst  at  Weimar  attracted 
the  notice  of  Herder,  who  received  him  into  his  house.  He  com- 
menced the  study  of  Uieology  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  but  a  year 
after  he  left  for  Jena,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  He  commenced  practice  as  a  physician  in  AJtenberg,  and 
met  with  considerable  success;  but  he  was  fond  of  literature,  and 
this  led  him  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  In  1804  he  publisned  a 
romance  entitled  '  Die  Kirche  and  die  Gotter.'  After  remaining  two 
ears  in  Altenberg,  he  went  to  Freiburg,  in  order  to  study  geology. 
xk  1807  he  repaired  to  Dresden  to  study  &e  art-treasures  of  that  city; 
here  he  delivered  lectures  on  natural  science,  which  he  afterwards 
published,  under  the  title  of  'Views  of  the  Night-side  of  Nature:' 
he  had  already  published  one  volume  of  his  great  work  on  the  '  Uni- 
versal History  of  Life,'  which  was  completed  in  1820.  In  1809  he 
accepted  the  position  of  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  On  resigning  this  appointment  he  became 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Erlangen,  and  subse- 
quently accepted  the  same  chair  at  Munich. 

Schubert  has  published  a  great  many  works,  all  of  them  partaking 
more  or  less  of  a  metaphysical  character.  Some  of  his  writings  are 
devoted  to  religious  subjects,  and  are  treated  of  in  a  plelistio  and 
mystical  manner.  He  has  written  several  volumes  giving  an  account 
of  his  travels ;  such  are  his  '  Journeys  in  the  East,'  '  Travels  in  the 
South  of  France  and  Italy,'  and  others. 

SCHULTENS,  ALBERT,  a  learned  divine,  was  born  at  Groningen 
in  1686.  He  studied  at  that  place  till  1706,  and  made  rapid  progress 
In  theology,  Hebrew,  Syriao,  and  Arabic.  He  then  visited  Leyden, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  the  moat  eminent  professors  at  that 
university.  Thence  he  passed  to  Utrecht^  where  he  met  Reland.  and 
profited  by  his  lessons.  On  hia  return  to  Groningen  in  1708  Sohultens 
took  holj  orders,  and  in  I7II  became  curate  of  Wassenaar.  Two  years 
after  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at  Franeker, 
where  he  remained  till  1720.  He  was  then  invited  to  Leyden,  where 
he  taught  Hebrew  and  the  Oriental  languages  with  great  reputation 
till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  26th  of  January  1750,  in  the 
tixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  left-  a  son,  named  John  Jacob,  who 
was  professor  of  divinity  at  Herbom,  and  who  afterwards  succeeded 
him  m  the  chair  of  Oriental  languagea  at  Leyden.  Schultens  publiabed 
several  works  on  various  subjects  connected  with  Biblical  or  Oriental 
literature.  The  principal  are : — '  Commentarius  in  Librum  Job,  cum 
novft  versione,'  2  vols.  4to,  Lejden,  1737 ;  '  Vetus  et  regia  via 
Hebraisandi  contra  novam  et  metaphyaicam  hodiemam,'  4to,  Leyden, 
1788;  *Origines  Hebrese,'  2  vols.  4to,  Franeker,  1724-38.  In  these 
last  two  works  Schultens  upholds  the  doctrine  that  the  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee  are  only  the  remains  of  a  more  ancient 
language  taught  to  man  by  hia  Creator ;  and  refutes  the  opinions  of 
Gouseet  and  his  disciples,  who  maintained  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Hebrew.  '  Proverbia  Salomonis  cum  versions  integr&  et  commentario,' 
4to,  Leyden,  1748 ;  'Monumenta  vetustiora  Arabiss,'  4to,  Leyden,  1740, 
or  a  collection  of  poetical  fragments  of  the  times  preceding  Mohammed, 
as  preaerved  in  the  works  of  Nuwayri,  Maslidi,  Ab6-l-fed^  &c.,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  copious  notes.  He  puUiahed  also  the  '  Life  of 
Saladid,'  by  Boh^u-d-din,  in  the  original  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, and  an  excellent  geographical  index,  folio,  Leyden,  1755;  a 
portion  of  the  '  Makamdt,'  or  leesions  of  Hariri ;  and  a  new  edition  of 
Erpenius's  Arabic  Grammar,  with  numerous  additions.  A  short 
account  of  the  Ufe  and  writings  of  Schultens  may  be  read  in  the 
'Athena  FrisiacSB,*  by  Vriemoet. 

SCHULTEN3,  HENRT  ALBERT,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Herbom,  Februarv  15, 1749,  at  the  time  when  his  father  (John 
Jacob)  was  professor  of  diviziity  at  that  place.  He  was  educated  at 
Leyden,  where  he  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  under  his  father  and  Everard  Scheid,  who  then 
lodged  at  his  house.  He  also  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
under  Hemsterhuia,  Rhunkenius,  and  Walkenaar;  and  oultivaited 
English  literature,  being  remarkably  fond  of  Pope,  and  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  ShidLspere.  In  1722,  when  he  was  only  in  his  twenty -third 
year,  he  pubUahed  his  *  Anthologia  Sententiaram  Arabicarum '  (4to, 
Leyden),  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes.  Shortly  after  he  visited 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  resided  for  some  titne  at  Oxford  as  a  gentleman- 
commoner  of  Wadham  Collega  In  May  1773  the  university  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  M.A.  by  diploma.  He  also  visited  Cambridge, 
and  made  several  corrections  and  additions  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
Orientid  manuscripts  in  the  university  Ubmry.  During  his  stay  in 
EagUmd,  Schultens  published  his  'Specimen  Proverbiorum  M«idani 
ex  veraioiie  PocockianA '  (4to,  1773),  which  he  had  transcribed  while 
at  Oxford  firom  the  original  manusoripi  of  Edward  Pooook,  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian.  On  hb  return  to  Holland,  Schultens  was  i^pointed 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  academical  school  of  Amsterdam 


where  he  remained  for  five  years,  untQ  in  December  17TS  h«  was 
called  to  succeed  hia  father  in  his  obair,  and  in  1787  was  elected  rector 
of  the  university.  At  the  expiration  of  his  functions  in  1788  he 
delivered  his  remarkable  peroration,  'De  Ingenio  Arabum'  which  was 
afterwards  printed.  In  November  1792  he  was  attacked  by  a  alow 
fever  that  terminated  in  a  consumption,  of  which  he  died  Angust  12, 
1798,  at  the  age  of  forty-four. 

Besides  his  '  Anthologia '  of  Arabic  senteticce,  and  several  atticles  in 
the  *Bibliotheea  Critica,'  edited  by  Wyttenbach  (Amst,  1779-90), 
Professor  Schultens  wrote  *  Pars  versionis  Arabics  Libri  Colatlah  wa 
Dimnah/  4to,  Leyden,  1786,  or  th*e  Arabic  translation  of  the  Fables 
of  Bidpav,  or  Pilpay,  made  by  Abdalla  Ibn  Mokaffa.  [Pilpat.] 
'Meidainii  Proverbiorum  Arabicomm  pan,  Latins  cum  notls,'  4to, 
Leyden,  1795.  This  work,  which  is  difierent  from  that  published  in 
1778,  was  not  printed  till  after  the  death  of  the  author,  by  the  care 
of  his  ftiend  Nicholas  William  Schroder.  It  contains  only  a  portion 
of  the  proverbs  of  Meydani,  of  the  whole  of  which  Schultens  had  made 
a  translation.  <  De  Finibus  Litteramm  Orientalium  ProferendlB,'  4to^ 
Amst,  1774.  <  De  Studio  Belgarum  in  Litteris  Arabicia  Excolendia, 
Leyden,  1779.  These  are  two  inaugural  orations  read  on  the  occasion 
of  hia  taking  possession  of  the  chairs  which  he  filled  at  Amater- 
dam  and  Leyden.  He  left  also  a  Dutch  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  which  has  never  been  printed.  The  life  of  Henry  Albert 
Schultens,  accompanied  by  his  portrait,  appeared  in  Wagenaar*s 
collection,  entitled  'Series  Continuata  Historic  Batavsd,'  part  i, 
pp.  864-880. 

SCHULTING,  ANTONIUS,  was  bom  at  Nymegen  in  Guelderland, 
in  1659.  He  received  a  learned  education  under  Rycquius  and  Graa* 
vius,  and  afterwards  studied  law  at  Leyden  under  Voet  and  under 
Noodt  to  whom  he  was  related.  After  beinti;  emploved  as  a  teacher  of 
law  in  his  native  province  and  also  in  Fnesland,  be  was  removed  to 
the  University  of  Leyden  in  1713,  where  he  became  the  colleague  of 
Noodt.  He  died  at  Leyden  In  1734.  Schulting  was  a  laborious 
student^  and  he  had  a  right  perception  of  the  necessity  of  studying 
Roman  law  in  its  historical  development  Besides  some  orations  deh- 
vered  on  public  occasions,  he  wrote  'Enarratio  partis  primss  Digesto* 
rum,' Leyden,  8vo,  1720;  'Thesium  Controversamm  juxta  seriem 
Digestoram  decades  C./  Leyden,  8vo,1738;  and  'Notie  ad  Veteres 
GloBsas  Verborum  Juris  in  Basllicis,'  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Thesaurus  of  Otto.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  la 
the  '  Jurlaprudentia  Vetus  snte-Justinianea'  (Lugd.  Bat,  1717  and 
Lips.,  1737),  which  contains  the  remains  of  the  four  books  of  the 
*  Institutiones '  of  Gaius,  the  '  Sententisa  Receptn '  of  Paulus,  the 
twenty-nine  'Tituli  ex  Corpore  Ulpiani,'  the  fragments  of  the  *  Codices 
Gregorian  us  et  Hermogenianus,'  the  'Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum 
Legum  Collatio,'  and  some  few  other  matters.  Though  this  work  has 
been  superseded  either  altogether  or  in  part»  so  far  as  regards  the  text, 
by  the  *  Jos  Civile  ante-Justinianeum,'  &a,  published  at  Berlin  in  1815, 
by  the  'Corpus  Jur.  Rom.  ante-Justinian.,  &&,  Bonn,  1835  and  1837, 
and  by  the  various  diacoveries  and  labours  of  more  recent  juriats,  it  is 
still  very  valuable  for  the  learned  notes  of  Schulting  and  other  scholars 
which  accompany  it 

♦SCHULTZ,  KARL  HEINRICH,  or  as  he  is  now  called  SCHULTZ 
SCHULTZENSTEIN,  profeaaor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  He  was  bom  at  Alt-Ruppin  on  the  8th  of  July,  1798.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Neu-Ruppin.  He  studied  medi- 
cine and  surgerv  at  Berlin  and  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
1821.  In  1822  he  became  a  private  teacher  in  the  univeisity,  and  in 
1825  he  was  made  an  extraordinary  professor,  and  in  1825  an  ordinary 
professor.  He  is  distinguished  for  his  researchjes  in  vegetable  physiology 
more  especially  for  the  diacoveiy  of  the  laiiciferous  tissues  in  plants 
and  the  circulation  of  a  fluid  in  them.  His  papers  on  this  subject  an 
very  numerous,  although  recent  botanists  have  been  led  to  doubt  iba 
correctness  of  many  orhis  eondusiona.  He  has  aUo  written  upon  the 
nature  of  the  blood  and  its  changes  snd  coraporition  in  disease.  In 
his  work  entiUed  '  The  Universal  Doctrine  of  Diaease '  he  has  explained 
manv  of  his  peculiar  views.  He  has  written  a  work  on  homoeopathy, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  this  system  ia  but  the  revival 
of  the  doctrine  of  Paraoelsua  He  has  written  also  many  other  works 
on  physiology  and  medicina 

SCHULTZE,  ERNST  CONRAD  FRIEDRICH,  a  young  German 
poet,  no  less  remarkable  for  the  enthusiasm  of  his  character,  and  fur 
the  peculiar  application  of  hia  geniua,  than  for  his  ^anius  itself..  He 
was  bom  at  Celle,  March  22nd  1789,  and  was  to  far  from  giving  early 
indications  of  a  studious  diapositioo,  that  while  at  school  he  was  oon- 
sidered  exceedingly  negligent  and  wayward,  and  impatieat  of  restraint 
or  order.  Neither  did  he  distloguish  himself  by  diligence  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Qottingen,  whither  he'  proceeded  in  1806 ;  for  though  he  gained 
the  notice  and  friendship  of  Professor  Bouterwek,by  the  superiority  of 
his  college  exercises,  and  by  the  talent  diaplayed  in  the  poetical  com- 
positions he  ventured  to  submit  to  his  criticism,  he  benstited  littie  by 
the  publio  lectures  he  attended,  even  those  on  classical  and  modem 
literature.  A  year  or  two  before  goiag  to  the  university  he  had 
indulged  in  reading  romanoes  of  chivalry  and  legends  of  fairy  fiction, 
of  which  he  bad  met  with  an  ample  store  in  an  eld  library  to  which 
he  had  access,  and  their  uAuenee  is  plainly  perc^tible  in  his  pro- 
ductions. The  first  wss  a  poem,  composed  by  him  while  at  G^tttngsn, 
on  the  stoiy  of  Psyche^  in  which  he  seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself 
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Wieland  u  hii  model,  and  in  which  he  oaught  the  charming  style  and 
yeraifioation  of  that  master. 

Had  he  prosecuted  the  career  thua  begun  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
would  probably  have  become  one  of  the  most  popular  as  well  as  the 
moat  gifted  of  German  poets.  Circumstances  however  converted  him 
into  a  visionary  enthusiast  He  conceived  a  deep  attachment  for  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  girl,  named  Cedlia,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  profwsors;  and  her  death,  within  a  year  or  two  afterwards, 
left  him  inconsolable.  He  resolved  to  immortalise  his  passion  and  her 
name  and  perfections:  accordingly,  with  only  an  interval  during 
which  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  Uie  war  of  1818-14,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  composition  of '  Cecilia,'  a  romantic  poem  in  twenty  cantos, 
completed  bv  him  in  December  1815.  Unfortimately  the  intensity  of 
his  own  feehngs  overpowered  his  judgment;  for  the  plan  of  the  work 
is  BO  complex,  and  so  wild  and  improbable,  that  the  fancy  and  genius 
displayed  in  it  have  been  wasted  upon  a  subject  which  scarcdy  any 
poetiod  power  could  inyest  with  interest  for  the  public.  It  is  rich  in 
striking  scenes  and  incidents,  in  beautiful  details,  in  graceful  imagery, 
in  harmonious  versification;  but  it  is  wanting  in  that  which  fixes 
attention,  and  which  is  especially  required  in  a  work  of  such  length. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  talent  which  it  displays,  and  it  is 
equally  impossible  not  to  regret  that  it  should  have  been  so  ill 
applied. 

His  subsequent  romantic  poem,  'Die  Besauberte  Rose,'  or  '  Enchanted 
Rose,'  in  three  caotos,  in  regular  ottava  rima,  which  obtained  the  prize 
offered  by  the  publishers  of  the  'Urania'  for  the  best  production  of 
the  kind,  and  first  published  in  that  pocket-book,  1818,  is  the  produc- 
tion by  which  he  will  continue  to  be  knovm.  It  has  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  may  now  be  considered  a  standard  work  of  its 
class  in  German  literature.  The  poet  himself  however  did  not  liye  to 
enjoy  the  honour  it  conferred  upon  his  name;  for  after  having  been 
long  in  a  gradually  declining  state,  he  died  at  his  fathec^s  house  at 
Celle,  June  22nd  1817,  the  victim  of  consumption,  but  also  of  morbid 
and  oyerstrained  feeling.  A  collection  of  his  poems  and  literary 
remains  was  published  by  his  friend  and  instructor  Bonterwek,  in 
4  vols.  8vo. 

SCHUMACHER,  HEINRICH  CHRISTIAN,  was  bora  on  Sep- 
tember  8,  1780,  at  Bramstedt  in  Holstein.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  bis  mathematical  pro6oienoy  and  by  his  predilection  for  astronomy. 
At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  created  professor-extraordinary  of  astro- 
nomy in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  whence  he  was  called  in  1818 
to  be  director  of  the  observatory  at  Mannheim,  returning  to  Copenhagen 
in  1815  as  professor  of  astronomy  and  director  of  the  observatory 
there.  In  1817  he  was  employed  by  the  Danish  goverament  to 
measure  the  degrees  of  longitude  from  Copenhagen  to  the  west  coast 
of  Jutland,  and  those  of  latitude  from  Skagen,  the  northera  cape  of 
Jutland,  to  Lauenburg,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover ;  afterwards  con- 
tinued through  Hanover  by  Gauss.  In  1821  he  received  from  the 
Royal  Scientific  Society  of  Copenhagen  the  direction  of  the  survey  and 
mapping  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg ;  and  in  that  year  the  king  caused 
a  small  but  excellently  furnished  observatory  to  be  built  for  him  at 
Altona,  where  he  resided  till  his  death.  In  1824,  in  conjunction  with 
the  English  Board  of  Longitude,  he  fixed'  the  measure  of  diflTerences 
between  the  observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Altona,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  English  admiralty  furnished  a  steam-vessel,  provided  with 
twenty-eight  English  and  eight  Danish  chronometers.  In  1880  he  was 
employed  in  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum,  which 
had  been  made  the  base  of  the  Danish  scale  of  measures.  In  1818  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  '  Astronomische  Naohrichten,'  a 
work  that  is  stiU  continued,  and  is  the  only  one  that  serves  as  a 
yehide  for  the  communication  of  opinions  and  facts  from  the  astro- 
nomers of  all  the  world,  and  contains  a  number  of  highly  valuable 
essays.  From  1820  to  1829  he  published  his  'Astronomische  Htilfs- 
tafeln,'  a  good  example  of  a  carefully  calculated  ephemeris.  In  1886 
in  conjunction  with  Bessel  he  undertook  the  editing  of  the  'Astrono- 
misohen  Jahrbucha'  He  was  a  diligent  and  correct  observer;  in 
1822  he  announced  the  exact  distances  of  Venus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and 
Saturn  from  the  earth ;  and  the  phenomena  connected  with  Encke's 

Slanet  Astrsea  attracted  much  of  his  attention  in  the  ktter  part  of  his 
fa  He  died  at  Altona  on  December  28,  1850.  Schumacher  united 
great  talents  with  much  modesty;  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his 
sovereign,  which  he  repaid  by  his  diligent  services,  and  he  uniformly 
treated  his  fellow  labourers  with  the  greateat  courtesy,  and  imparted 
his  asaistanoe  with  unostentatious  liberality. 

SCHUMANN,  ROBERT,  a  composer  who  has  a  great  reputation  in 
Germany,  but  whose  works  are  little  known  in  this  country.  He  was 
bom  about  the  year  1816,  and  spent  a  retired  and  uneventful  life, 
chiefly  at  Leipaig,  immtrsed  in  the  study  and  practice  of  his  art  His 
exceesive  application  disordered  his  mind ;  and  when  he  died,  July 
29, 1856,  he  had  been  several  years  the  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
He  married  Clara  Wieck,  the  most  celebrated  female  pianist  of  the 
day,  who,  with  several  children,  survives  him.  Schumann  was  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  ftttx  genius ;  but  he  has  injured  hii  repuUtion 
with  his  contemporaries  by  his  endeavours  to  found  a  musical  school, 
or  sect,  professing  to  disregard  the  authority  of  the  older  masters, 
and  to  establish  a  new  system  of  musical  composition.  As  music  has 
always  been  in  a  prcgreesive  state,  posterity  may  perhaps  do  him 
justice  by  adopting  his  innovations  of  style.    His  only  work  of  mag- 


nitude which  has  been  publicly  performed  in  England  is  a  cantata, 
'Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  the  words  of  which  are  a  translation  of 
Moore's  poem.  It  was  produced  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic  Society's 
concerts  last  season,  when  the  principal  part  was  sung  by  Madame 
Goldschmidt  (Jenny  Lind),  and,  though  our  critics  were  at  yariance 
respecting  its  merits,  yet  it  was  generally  regarded  as  a  work  of  no 
ordinary  power  and  beauty. 

SCHWANTHALER,  LUDWIG  MICHAEL,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  modern  German  sculptors,  was  bora  at  Munich  on  the 
26th  of  August  1802.  For  some  generations  his  ancestors  had  been 
sculptors  in  the  Tyrol ;  his  father,  Franz  Schwanthaler,  was  settled 
in  Munich,  where  he  acquired  a  very  respectable  standing  as  a  monu- 
mental sculptor.  Ludwig  received  a  good  classical  and  general  educa- 
tion; and  being  intended  to  pursue  the  family  calling  was  early 
initiated  into  the  arts  of  drawing  and  modelling,  and  the  use  of  the 
chisel  in  his  father^s  studio.  At  the  Mxmich  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  he  was  regarded  wiUi  coldness  if  not  dislike  on  account  of  his 
free  notions  in  art  by  Von  Langer  the  director,  who  is  said  to  have 
urged  his  friends  to  devote  him  to  some  other  profession.  The  death 
of  his  father  in  1821,  by  rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should  conduct 
the  business  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  fixed  his  destiny  as 
a  sculptor.  The  first  commission  which  o]|)ened  to  him  a  prospect 
of  making  himself  known  was  one  fix)m  the  Eling  MaTJmilian  Joseph  in 
1824,  to  design  a  centre  ornament  in  bii?er  for  the  table.  It  was  to 
be  of  very  large  size,  and  the  figures  in  relief,  each  about  six  inches 
in  height)  were  to  represent  the  procession  of  the  gods  of  Olympus 
to  the  palace  of  Jupiter.  So  much  as  was  executed  is  described  aa 
being  yery  beautiful,  but  the  death  of  Maximilian  (October  1825) 
prevented  its  completion. 

Schwanthaler  now  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  a  year, 
deriving  great  benefit  from  the  advice  and  frieudship  of  Thorwaldsen. 
He  carried  back  with  him  to  Munich  two  elegant  bassi-rilieyi  of  the 
'Birth  of  Venus '  and  '  Cupid  and  Psyche,'  and  through  the  influence 
of  Coraelius  he  was  emplojed  to  execute  two  extensiye  Homeric 
bassirilievi  friezes  for  the  Glyptotfaek,  then  in  course  of  constraction. 
Among  other  works  which  about  this  time  he  produced  were  a  statue 
of  Sbakspere  for  the  theatre,  and  a  grand  basso-rilievo  frieze,  extend- 
ing in  all  to  a  length  of  150  feet^  of  the  '  Apotheosis  of  Bacchus '  for 
the  dining-room  of  the  pidace  of  Duke  Maximilian.  In  1832  he  again 
went  by  desire  of  King  Ludwig  to  Rome,  to  complete  Ranch's  design 
for  the  south  pediment  of  the  Walhalla  as  well  as  to  execute  yarioua 
other  royal  commissions  for  the  new  palace. 

From  the  period  of  his  retura  in  1838  his  life  was  one  of  unceasing 
activity.  The  admitted  head  of  the  sculptors  of  Munich,  the  pro- 
fessor of  sculpture  (from  1885)  in  the  Academy  there,  and  the 
favourite  of  the  art-loving  King  Ludwig,  whose  constant  guide  and 
assistant  he  was  in  planning  and  working-out  the  sculpturesque 
decorations  of  his  vast  architectural  undertakings,  Schwanthaler 
produced  in  rtpid  succession  an  astonishing  number  of  works  of 
unusual  magnitude  and  grandeur,  and  was  the  centre  of  a  crowd  of 
able  and  devoted  scholars  and  assistanta  During  the  few  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  all  spent  in  ill-health,  he  executed  a  succession  of 
great  works,  such  as  would  seem  more  than  enough  to  have  tasked 
the  energy  and  industry  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  laborious  work- 
man whose  days  bad  been  extended  to  the  longest  span,  and  who  had 
been  blessed  with  the  most  robust  health. 

We  can  name  but  some  of  bis  more  prominent  worka  The  southern 
pediment  of  the  Walhalla  at  Ratisbon,  filled  with  a  design  intended  to 
typify  the  liberation  of  Germany  from  tiie  French,  was  only  in  part  by 
him ;  but  the  design  in  the  northera  pediment^  a  later  work,  Vas 
wholly  by  himself,  and  was  of  a  much  higher  order  of  merit.  It  is 
called  the  '  Hermann-Schlachty'  or  '  Battle  of  Arminius,'  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  renderings  of  old  Teutonic  story  which  has  ever  been  realised 
by  the  sculptor's  chiseL  He  also  executed  some  of  the  statuea  in  the 
Walhalla,  and  the  fourteen  caryatides  representing  the  Walkyren  of 
the  Teutonic  mythology.  For  Ludwig's  New  Palace  (Neue  Konigabao), 
Schwanthaler  not  only  executed  several  friezes  and  statues,  but  made 
the  cartoons  for  numerous  pictures  which  were  painted  in  encaustic 
by  Hiltensperger,  Streidel,  and  others.  Among  these  are  a  series  of 
twenty-four  compositions  from  .^schylus,  twenty-one  from  Sophocles, 
twenty-eeyen  from  Aristophanes,  a  series  from  the  talea  of  the  Aigo- 
nauts,  another  from  the  *  Works  and  Days*  and  the '  Shield  of  Hercules* 
of  Hesiod.  His  most  fiimous  piece  of  sculpture  here  is  howeyer  the 
*  Myth  of  Aphrodite,'  but  the  story  of  Venus  wss  never  more  coldly 
told.  For  the  Fest-Saalbau  he  designed  the  two  lions,  and  the  eight 
figures  representing  the  eight  circles  of  Bavaria,  on  the  entablature; 
the  frieze  m  relief  df  the  '  Crasade  of  Barbarossa  *  (*  Der  Kreuzzug  des 
Kaisers  Friedrich  Bnrbarossa '),  placed  above  the  paintings  by  Schnorr 
[ScHMORB,  Julius  yoN  Karozjsfeld],  one  of  his  best  works ;  the  bassi- 
rilievi of  Greek  Dancers  in  the  BaU-Room ;  and  the  twelve  oolosnal 
gilt  bronze  statues  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Wittelsbach,  in  the 
Throne-Room,  ko.  For  the  fa^e  of  the  Pinakothek  he  executed 
statues  of  twenty-five  of  the  greatest  paintera.  For  tiie  pediment  of 
the  New  Art  Ezhtbitionr  Gallery  (Neue  Kunstanstellunga-Gebaiide)  he 
executed  a  representation  of  the  Arts  pladng  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Bavaria.  For  the  magnificent  Ludwigs  Eirt^e  he 
modelled  statues  of  Christ  and  the  four  Evangelists,  which  are  placed 
in  a  row  of  niches  over  the  porch,  and  for  the  ends  of  the  gable  two 
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colocoal  sUtnes  of  St  Petor  and  St  PauL  There  are  also  by  him  in 
Munich  statuee,  some  of  them  of  ooloscal  size^  and  most  of  them  in 
faronEO,  of  Count  Tilly,  Field-Marshal  Prince  Wrede,  Ereitmayer,  tlie 
author  of  the  Bavarian  code,  and  one  or  two  others.  But  the  chief 
woriE  with  which  he  adorned  his  native  city  was  his  immense  statue 
of  Bavaria,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Bavarian  Hall  of  Fame 
(Bairische  Ruhmershalle).  Bavaria  is  represented  as  a  maiden  crowned 
with  the  oak-garland ;  one  hand  is  stretched  out»  and  holds  a  laurel 
orown,  the  reward  of  merit ;  the  other  presses  a  sword  against  her 
bosom,  to  defend  her  independence ;  by  her  side  reclines  a  lion.  The 
group,  which  is  of  bronze,  exceeds  in  magnitude  any  other  modem 
work.  The  figure  of  Bavaria  is  about  58  feet  high,  that  of  the  lion  is 
nearly  SO  feet;  the  pedestal  is  28  feet  high :  a  staircase  inside  leads 
up  to  the  head  of  Bavaria,  which  is  large  enough  to  contain  several 
pexsoDS.  This  Tast  work  was  commenced  in  1844,  but  neither  the 
sculptor  nor  the  founder  of  this  unparalleled  work  [Stiglhateb, 
JoHABir  BaftistJ,  Uved  to  see  it  placed  on  its  pedestal.  It  was 
inaugurated  with  great  ceremony,  October  9,  1850.  Remarkable  as 
this  work  is  for  its  size,  it  is  equally  so  for  its  grandeur.  It  was  the 
crownix^  work  of  Schwanthalers  life,  and  as  long  as  it  endures  it  will 
ba  the  most  impressive  monument  to  his  genius.  The  RuhmershaUe 
however  contains  other  proofs  of  his  versatile  imsgination..  In  the 
tympana  at  the  end  of  the  wings  of  the  building  are  four  recumbent 
figures  by  him.  representing  the  four  national  divisions  of  the  kingdom, 
Bavaria,  the  Palatinate,  Swabia,  and  Franconia ;  and  the  frieze  contains 
92  metopes,  all  of  them  designed  by  him :  44  containing  figures  of 
Victory,  and  the  remaining  48  the  arts  and  occupations  of  dvilised  lifei 

Among  important  public  works  which  he  designed  for  other  places 
may  bo  mentioned,  his  grand  fountain  in  the  Neumarkt^  Vienna, 
around  the  basin  of  which  he  has  placed  figures  typif  jiog  the  Enns, 
Ips,  Traun,  and  March,  the  four  principal  rivers  of  the  archduchy  of 
Austria,  pouring  their  waters  into  the  Danube,  which  is  represented 
by  aoolonal  figure  in  the  centre;  another  and  finer  fountain  in  the 
Freiusg,  Vienna,  in  which  are  fiye  beautifully-designed  bronze  figures 
of  Austria  with  her  four  great  rivers,  the  Danube,  Vistula,  Elbe,  and 
Po;  the  monument  of  Carl  Fidedrich,  grand-duke  of  Baden,  with  its 
four  allegorical  figures,  at  Carlsruhe;  monumental  statues  of  the 
Emperor  Rudolf  Ton  Habsburg  at  Spire,  King  Charles  John  of 
Sweden,  the  Grand-Duke  Ludwig  at  Darmstadt,  Mozart  at  Salzburg, 
Gotha  at  Frankfurt,  Jean  Paul  Riohter  at  Baireuth,  and  many  more^ 
one  of  the  more  remarkable  being  a  series  of  twenty  statues  of  emi- 
nent Bohemians  for  a  national  monument  at  Liborcb,  near  Prague, 
which  however  he  left  unfinished.  Among  the  works  executed  for 
private  patrons  we  can  only  name  his  statues  of  Venus,  Apollo.  Cupid, 
Diana,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Pan,  yarious  nymphs,  and  the  like,  £rom 
the  Grecian  mythology;  statues  and  statuettes  of  knights  and  old 
Toutonic  heroes ;  and  a  vast  number  of  sepulchral  and  portrait 
statues,  busts,  and  medallions,  which  are  to  be  found  not  merely  in 
the  princely  galleries  and  churches  of  Bavaria  and  Austria^  but  scattered 
throughout  Germany,  and  occasionally  in  England. 

Ludwig  Schwanthaler  died—his  feeble  frame,  it  is  said,  literally 
worn  out  by  his  unceasing  labour — on  the  17th  of  November  1848, 
having  only  a  few  months  before  completed  his  forty-sixth  year.  The 
above  very  incomplete  enumeration  of  his  works  will  more  than 
suffice  to  show  the  wonderful  energy  and  industry  of  the  man ;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  the  works  themselves  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  his  Tarious  and  apparently  inexhaustible  genius.  It  will  not  of 
course  be  supposed  however  Uiat  he  aooomplidhed  the  impossible  task 
of  iMrrmg  idl  these  works  with  his  own  chiseL  From  the  establish- 
ment of  his  studio  at  Munich  he  had  about  him  a  large  body  of  pupik, 
soma  of  whom  have  since  come  to  be  among  the  more  eminent  of 
living  German  sculptors,  and  to  them  was  in  most  instances  entrusted 
the  duty  of  canrying  out  the  designs  of  the  master.  But  Schwanthaler 
himself  was  a  rapid,  often  an  impatient  designer,  and  hence,  the 
imperfect  design  being  left  to  be  completed  by  insuffidentlj-expe- 
rienced  assistants,  it  often  happens  in  his  less  important  works  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  finish,  an  appearance  of  carelessness  even, 
whidi  is  disappointing  to  the  spectator  and  iojurious  to  the  reputation 
of  the  sculptor.  Schwanthaler  s  streogth  is  seen  in  his  realisation  of 
old  Teutonic  fable  and  history,  like  his  Hermann-Schlaoht,  or  those 
types  of  German  ideas,  such  as  he  has  so  grandly  presented  in  his 
'  Bavaria.'  Among  the  Grecian  deities  he  falls  into  the  old  oonven- 
tionalisms,  or  Germanises  the  Hellenic  thought 

By  his  will  Schwanthaler  bequeathed  to  the  Munich  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  his  studio,  with  models  of  all  the  principal  works  exe- 
cuted by  him.  The  studio  stands  opposite  to  the  house  in  which  he 
died,  in  the  street  named  in  honour  of  him,  the  Schwanthalerstrasse, 
and  in  it  is  carefully  preserved  the  extensive  collection  of  his  works.  It 
is  open  daily  to  the  public,  and  is  one  of  the  great  art-sights  of  the 
German  metropolis  of  art.  The  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  containa 
casts  of  the  head  of  the  colossal  '  Bavaria,'  the  '  Slueld  of  Hercules,* 
and  several  other  of  Schwanthalers  productions. 

SCHWARZ,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH,  was  bom  October  26, 
1726,  at  Sonnenburg,  in  the  Prussian  proTince  of  Brandenburg.  He 
was  educated  at  the  schools  of  Sonnenburg  and  Custrin  till  his 
twentieth  year,  when  be  entered  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he 
obtained  the  frieodsbip  of  Herman  Francke,  who  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  missionary  labours.    Schwara  and  another  student  were  appointed 


to  learn  the  Tamul,  in  order  to  superintend  the  printing  of  a  Bible  ^ 
that  language,  which  however  was  not  carried  into  effect;  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  Tamul  which  Schwarz  had  acquired  induced  Francke 
to  propose  to  him  that  he  should  go  out  to  India  as  a  missionary* 
Schwarz  had  been  educated  with  a  view  to  the  Christian  ministry: 
his  own  religious  impreeuons  had  early  seconded  the  wishes  of  his 
father,  and  the  proposal  of  Francke  was  immediately  acceded  to. 
Having  been  ordained  at  Copenhagen,  he  embarked  at  London,  January 
21, 1750,  and  in  July  arrived  at  Tranquebar,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
the  appointed  scene  of  bis  labours,  and  the  seat  of  a  Danish  mission. 

Schwarz  oontioued  to  reside  chiefly  at  Tranquebar,  and  to  labour 
with  the  Danish  mission  till  1766,  when  he  devoted  his  services  to  the 
Society  for  Promotiog  Christian  Knowledge,  to  which  the  Danish 
mission  was  soon  afterwards  transferred.  He  now  took  up  his  abode 
at  Trichinopoly,  where  he  had  founded  a  church  and  school  in  1765. 
Here  he  performed  the  duties  of  chaplain  to  the  garrison,  for  which  he 
received  1002.  a  year,  a  sum  which  he  devoted  entirely  to  the  service 
of  the  mission. 

Schwarz  continued  to  reside  for  several  years  at  Trichinopoly,  occa- 
sionally Yisiting  other  places,  especially  Tanjore.  Small  congregations 
of  Hindoo  converts  gradually  grew  up  under  his  care,  and  in  1777 
another  missionary  was  sent  from  Tranquebar  to  assist  him.  His 
visits  to  Tanjore  now  became  more  frequent,  and  he  obtained  the 
friendship  of  the  raja  Tulia  Maha,  who  gave  him  leave  to  build  a 
church  in  Tanjora  He  proceeded  with  the  work  till  his  funds  were 
exhausted,  when  he  applied  to  the  presidency  of-  Madras  for  assist- 
ance. In  reply  he  was  requested  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  seat 
of  government  in  order  to  receive  the  appointment  of  ambassador,  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  with  Hyder  AU  for  the  continuance  of  peace, 
a  task  for  which  he  was  summoned  by  Hyder  himself.  **Do  not  send 
to  me,"  said  Hyder,  "any  of  your  agents,  for  I  do  not  trust  their 
words  or  treaties ;  but  if  jou  wish  me  to  listen  to  your  proposals,  send 
to  me  the  missionary  of  whose  character  I  hear  so  much  from  every 
one:  him  I  will  receive  and  trust."  Schwarz  was  startled  by  the 
novelty  of  the  proposal,  but  after  requesting  time  to  consider  of  it,  he 
accepted  the  offer.  He  proceeded  to  Seringapatam,  and  resided  at  the 
court  of  Hyder  for  three  months.  His  mission  was  entirely  successful; 
the  terms  of  peace  were  settled,  and  he  then  returned  to  Tanjore. 

The  peace  however  was  of  short  continuance,  and  Schwarz  com- 
plained that  the  British  were  guilty  of  the  infraction.  Hyder  invaded 
the  Camatic,  and  during  the  years  1781, 1782,  and  1783  the  sufferings 
of  the  inhabitints  were  dreadful;  they  fled  to  the  towns  for  proteo* 
tion;  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly  were  crowded  withatarving  multi- 
tudes; at  Tanjore  especially  numbers  died  in  the  streets  of  famine 
and  disease,  and  the  garrison  itself  was  enfeebled  by  want,  and 
dispirited  by  knowing  that  a  powerful  army  was  outside  the  waUs. 
There  were  provisions  in  the  country,  but  the  exactions  both  of  the 
British  and  the  Raja  had  destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  cultivators, 
and  they  would  not  bring  them  to  the  fort.  At  length  the  Raja  said, 
*<  We  have  lost  all  our  credit.  Let  us  try  whether  the  inhabitauts  will 
trust  Mr.  Schwarz.**  Schwarz  was  accordingly  empowered  to  treat 
with  the  cultivators.  He  sent  out  letters,  in  which  he  promised  not 
only  to  pay  for  what  was  brought  in,  but  for  any  bullock  which  might 
be  taken  by  the  enemy.  In  two  or  three  days  a  thousand  bullocks 
were  obtained,  and  in  a  short  time  80,000  kalams  of  grain.  By  this 
means  the  town  was  saved. 

In  1784  the  East  India  government  sent  Schwarz  on  a  mission  to 
Tippoo  Saib^  but  the  son  of  Hyder  would  not  receive  him.  Another 
church  was  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tanjore,  which  the  increase 
of  his  congregation  had  rendered  necessary ;  and  in  1785  he  engsged  in  a 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  natives  the  English  language,  which  was  carried 
into  effect  at  Tanjore  and  other  places;  and  the  good  faith  and  good 
sense  with  which  Schwara  conducted  them,  no  '  deceitful  methods ' 
being  used  to  bring  over  the  pupils,  who  were  chiefly  children  of  the 
upper  dssses,  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ^  proved  highly  benefldal,  not 
only  from  the  instruction  and  moral  principles  commiuicated,  bus 
from  the  confidence  and  good  feeling  which  were  created  in  the  natives 
generally. 

In  1787  the  Raja  of  Tanjore  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  He  had 
adopted  as  his  successor  a  boy  yet  in  hia  minority,  and  now  sent  for 
liis  friend  Schwarz  as  the  only  person  to  whom  he  could  with  con- 
fidence entrust  him.  '*  He  is  not  my  son,  but  yours,"  said  the  dying 
Raja;  "into  your  hands  I  deliver  him."  Ameer  Sing,  brother  of 
Tulia  Maha,  was  appointed  regent  and  guardian ;  but  he  was  disposed 
to  be  treacherous,  and  he  was  supported  by  a  strong  British  party ; 
so  that  it  required  all  Schwarz's  care  and  influence  with  the  East 
India  Company  to  establish  the  young  prince  in  the  possession  of  his 
inheritance.  Maha  Sarbojecb  the  nga,  some  years  afterwards  mani* 
fested  his  filial  affection  for  his  tutor  and  protector  by  erecting  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the  mission  church  at  Tanjore,  on  which 
the  Raja  is  represented  as  grasping  the  hand  of  the  dying  missionary, 
and  receiving  his  blessing.  The  monument  is  by  FluLman.  The 
success  of  Schwarz  in  the  education  of  his  pupil  is  shown  by  the 
terms  in  which  Bishop  Heber  spoke  of  him  (ttie  lUja)  in  1826.  Heber 
calls  him  "an  extraordinary  man,"  and  says  that  he  quoted  Fourcroy, 
Lavoisier,  Linnssus,  and  Buffon  fluently,  that  he  had  formed  an 
accurate  judgment  of  the  merits  of  Shakspere,  that  he  wrote  tolerable 
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English  poetry,  and  wm  "wipyctod  by  the  Englith  offioen  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  a  real  good  judge  of  a  hone,  and  a  oool,  bold,  and 
deadly  shot  at  a  tiger."  Heber  tamB  up  hia  deeeription  by  remarking 
that  "  he  looked  and  talked  like  a  favourable  apecimea  of  a  French 
general  officer." 

Sohwan  died  Febraarr  18,  1798.  Besides  the  monument  already 
mentioned,  whidi  the  Raja  sent  a  oommission  to  Flaiman  to  exeoute, 
another  by  Baoon  was  sent  out  1^  the  East  India  Directors,  and  was 
eneted  in  8t  Maiy*a  obnroh  at  Madras. 

For  ssTend  years  Sohwars's  labours  in  the  oonToreSon  of  the  Hindoos 
were  appareoiiy  attended  with  little  eueoess,  which  was  not  owing  to 
persecution  or  opposition,  bat  almost  entirely  to  the  peculiar  mental 
character  of  Uie  natives  of  India,  cool,  subtle,  fond  of  argument,  and 
slow  to  be  eonvinced ;  but  the  effect  of  his  preaching  and  tise  influence 
of  his  virtuous  and  disinterested  life  were  attended  by  a  slow  but 
steady  advance  of  the  cause  of  Chrietianity.  Congregations  were 
formed  in  numerous  villages,  and  preachers  were  established  at  Cadda- 
lore,  Negapatam,  and  other  towns,  besides  those  at  the  earlier  stations 
of  Tranquebar,  Trichinopoly,  and  Tanjore.  The  memory  of  Schwars 
is  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  veneration  both  by  Mohammedans  and 
unconverted  Hindoos,  as  well  as  by  the  Christian  converts.  Bishop 
Heber  saje  of  him  ('Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India*), 
that  **  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  fsarless,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  missionaries  who  have  appeared  since  the  Apostles.  To 
fay  that  be  wes  dii^nterested  in  regard  of  money  is  nothing ;  he  was  per- 
fectly careless  of  power,  and  renown  never  seemed  to  affect  him,  even  so 
far  as  to  induce  an  outward  show  of  humility.  His  temper  was  perfectly 
simple,  open,  and  cheerful,  and  in  his  political  negoeiations  (employ- 
ments which  he  never  sought,  but  which  fell  in  his  way)  he  never  pre- 
tended to  impartiality,  but  acted  as  the  avowed  though  certainly  the 
successful  and  judicious  agent  of  the  orphan  prince  committed  to  his 
care." 

SCHWARZENBERG,  KARL  PHILIP,  PRINCE  OF,  FieldMaj> 
dial  of  the  Austrian  armies,  was  bom  at  Vienna,  April  16, 1771. 
During  the  war  againat  the  Turks,  1789,  he  gave  proof  of  so  muoh 
discipline  and  aesl,  as  to  obtain  for  him  the  command  of  part  of  the 
van-guard  of  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  in  the  campaign  of  1792.  Soon 
after,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1794,  at  the  combat  of  Chateau-Csmbresis, 
he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  cavalry  regiment  and  a  body  of 
English  troops,  with  which  he  cut  his  way  through  a  corps  of  27,000 
French  soldiersi  For  this  exploit  be  was  made  a  colonel ;  in  1797,  he 
became  a  majoi^general. 

In  1799,  having  raised  a  regiment  of  Hulans  at  his  own  eost^  his 
own  name,  which  it  still  bears,  wes  given  to  it ;  the  same  year,  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-fleldmarabal.  He  was  present  at  the  dreadful 
defeat  of  Hohenlinden,  fo  honourable  to  Morsau,  but  he  saved  his  own 
corps.  The  battle  of  Austerlitz  (December  2, 1805),  was  fought  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  Sohwanenberg,  who  strongly  urged  the  neeessily 
of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Benningeen  and  tiie  Archduke  Charles. 

Conformably  with  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Schwar- 
zenbexg  was  sent  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  ambassador,  in 

1808.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in 

1809,  and  during  the  retreat  he  commanded  the  rearguard.  In  1810, 
he  was  appointed  general  of  the  Austrian  cavslry.  Whilst  the  preli- 
minary measures  were  in  progress  for  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Loulea,  he  was  selected  to  conduct  tiie  negoeia- 
tions on  the  part  of  Austria.  His  government  now  became  the  ally 
of  Franoe,  and  having  furnished  an  auxiliary  force  of  30,000  troops  to 
sustain  the  expedition  against  Russia,  in  1812,  this  general  was  plaoed 
at  its  head.  The  reluctance  with  which  SchwarEenbei*g  acted  under 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  often  complained  of  during  this  disastrous 
campaign,  and  is  still  the  subjeot  of  censure  in  most  of  the  French 
historians ;  but  he  is  now  generally  understocd  to  have  submitted  to 
private  instructions  fW>m  fcis  own  government.  He  was  however 
created  fieldHEnarshal  for  his  services  in  this  war,  at  the  express  desire 
of  Napoleon.  Shortly  before  the  great  battle  of  Leipzig,  October  18, 
1818,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  ailieid  armies  then 
eonfederated  against  France ;  and  on  that  day  beheld  the  fine  army  of 
Napoleon  almoet  annihilated.  In  the  campaign  of  1814,  he  entered 
the  FVench  territory,  and  adopting  a  cautious  system  was  often  opposed 
to  the  active  tactics  of  Prince  Bliieher,  who  proposed  an  immediate 
advance  upon  the  capital.  Nevertlieless  he  consented  at  last  to  this 
decision  on  the  84th  of  March ;  after  which  he  entered  the  city  on 
the  31st,  when  Marmont  had  capitulated. 

The  remainder  of  his  career  passed  away  without  anv  noticeable 
eventSi  except  the  honours  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  heaped  upon 
him.  He  was  made  minister  of  war,  received  a  grant  of  extensive 
lands  in  Hungary,  and  was  allowed  to  engrave  the  Imperial  arms  of 
Austria  on  his  family  escutcheon.  Having  been  thrown  from  his 
horse,  he  was  attacked  by  apoplexy,  which  produced  a  fatal  result, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  1820. 

SCINA,  DOMB'NICO,  was  born  at  Palermo  in  1765.  He  studied 
in  his  native  town  under  Rosario  Gregorio  and  other  good  masters, 
and  became  a  proficient  in  classical  erudition.  He  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  and  to 
those  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  chiefly  devoted.  In  1796  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  physics  m  the  University  of  Palermo.  He  was 
vspsatedly  sent  by  the  government  to  various  parts  of  Sicily  to  explore 


the  natural  phenomena  of  the  island,  and  he  published  the  results  of 
his  observations.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  eruption  of  Mtnti  of 
1811,  in  two  letters  :  '  Leitere  soritte  da  Catania  k  Monsignor  Grano 
in  Messina.'  He  wrote  on  the  onrrents  of  the  straits  of  Messina: 
*Memoria  sh  i  Fili  Reflui,  e  i  Vortioi  apparent!  dello  Stretto  dl 
Messhia,'  in  which  he  gave  a  better  explanation  of  them  than  either 
Spallanzani  or  Brocobi  has  dooeu    In  1818  he  published  an  interesting 

*  Topografia  di  Palermo  e  de*  SQoi  Contomi,'  in  which  he  describes  the 
physical  geography  of  the  tract,  its  geological  and  mineral  fbrmation, 
its  vegetable  and  animal  produetions,  and  its  meteorology,  the  whole 
accompanied  by  a  map.  In  the  following  year  he  was  sent  to  explore 
the  mountainous  group  called  Monti  Madonie,  the  anoient  Nebr^es, 
which  rises  in  the  oentre  of  the  island,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
frequent  earthquakes  to  which  that  region  is  subject,  and  he  wrote  a 
'  Rapporto  del  Y iaggio  alle  Madonie,  inti«Dreso  per  Oidine  del  Qovemo,* 
Palermo,  1810.  In  1823  he  went  on  a  like  mission  to  the  district  of 
Ogliaatro,  near  Termini,  where  an  earthquake  had  made  ravages,  and 
among  other  things  had  affected  the  springs  of  the  mineral  waters 
from  which  the  town  of  Termini  takes  its  nama  He  wrote  two 
reports  on  the  subject,  which  were  inserted  in  the  Sidiian  '  Qiomale 
di  Sdenne,  Lettere,  ed  ArtL'  In  1880,  on  the  occasion  of  some  fossil 
remains  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palermo,   Scinh   wrote  a 

*  Rapporto  sull'  Ossa  Fossili  di  Mardolce  e  degli  altri  Contomi  di 
Palermo,'  which  attracted  much  attention.  When  a  volcanic  island 
arose  suddenly  off  the  southern  ooast  of  Sioily,  Sdok  was  sent  to 
examine  the  new  phenomenon,  and  he  wrote  a  '  Breve  Ragguaglio  del 
novello  Vulcano/  Scink  was  not  neglected  by  the  Sicilian  govern- 
ment. Both  King  Ferdinand  and  his  successor  fcing  Francb  bMtowed 
their  favour  upon  him.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  historiographer  of 
Sicily.  In  1822  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Palermo, 
and  a  member  of  the  commission  of  public  instruction  and  education 
for  the  whole  ieland.  In  1828  he  was  made  curator  of  the  public 
library  of  Palermo,  and  also  rector  of  the  *  Educandario  delle  Nobili 
Donaelle,'  or  'House  of  Education  for  young  Ladies  of  Rank.*  In 
1828  King  Francis  presented  him  to  the  abbacy  of  8.  Angelo  di  Brolo, 
and  in  the  following  year  gave  him  the  decoration  of  his  own  order. 
Scink  was  also  the  author  of  the  following  works :  1,  '  Introduzione 
alia  FIsiea  Sperimentale,*  1808,  a  work  which  establiahed  his  reputation 
as  a  man  of  science.  2,  'Element!  di  Fisioa.'  S,  '  Elogio  di  Francesco 
Maurolico,'  a  distinguished  mathematieian  of  Messina  in  the  16th 
century.  4,  'Memorie  suUa  Vita  e  Filosofia  di  Empedode,  Girgen- 
tino,'  in  2  vols.  8vo,  Palermo,  1818,  a  work  ihore  concise  but  not  less 
accurate  and  interesting  than  ^t  of  F.  W.  Stura,  Leipxig,  1805,  on 
the  same  subject  Seine's  book  is  divided  into  four  parts:  the  first 
treats  of  the  time  in  which  Empedodes  lived;  the  sseond  is  a  biography 
of  the  Ai^ntine  philosopher ;  the  third  treats  of  his  philosophy ;  and 
the  fourth  is  a  eoUeotion  of  the  fragments  of  his  worlts  translated 
into  Italian.  5,  '  Disoorso  intomo  ad  Arohimede.'  6,  '  I  Ftainmenti 
della  Qastronomia  d'Arehestrato^'  Palermot  1828,  with  a  biography 
of  that  ancient  and  little-known  Sicilian  poet  7,  'Prospetto  delia 
Storia  Letteraria  di  Sieilia.'  This  is  one  of  Scink's  most  esteemed 
works,  although  it  bears  a  very  modest  title.  8,  '  Letters  al  Padre 
Piaazi  intomo  a  Qirolamo  Setltmo,  Matematieo  Palermitano.'  9, 
'  Ssperiense  e  Scoverte  sull'  Elettro-magnetismo/  Scink  died  of  the 
Asiatic  cholera,  which  afiAieted  Palermo  in  July  1887.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  that  modem  Bioily  has  produced.  (Tipaldo, 
Bioorafla  degli  Italiani  lUuHri ;  Mortillaro,  Sulla  Vita  ea^le  Open 
dtw  Abate  Domenico  Seind,  Palermo,  1887.) 

SCIOPPIUS,  CASPAR,  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  May  1676,  at 
Neumark  in  the  Palatinate  (Pfals).  His  family  was  poor ;  but  although 
he  attacked  Scaliger  for  his  pretensions,  he  was  very  anxfous  to  be 
considered  of  noble  descent.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  published 
some  Latin  poems,  whi<^  were  very  favouraUy  received.  After  the 
completion  of  his  studies,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  in  1589  he  was 
at  Ferrara,  where  he  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Pope  Clemens  VIIL  and 
the  king  of  Spain.  The  pope  became  his  protector  and  patron,  and 
Seioppius  followed  him  to  Home,  where  he  renounced  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  the  pope  gave  him  the  title  of  a  knight  of  St.  Peter,  and 
soon  afterwards  made  him  Comes  Apostolious  de  Clamvalle.  In 
eonsequenos  of  his  conversion,  Seioppius  studied  theology,  and  pub- 
iished  several  little  woiiLn,  partly  to  justify  his  own  conduct  and 
partly  to  support  the  cause  of  the  pope  against  the  Protestants.  Bnt 
the  study  of  ancient  literature  was  not  neglected :  he  also  published  an 
edition  of  Yarro,  'De  Ling.  Lat,'  Ingoldstadt,  8vo,  1605 ;  'Commen- 
taries on  Appuleius  and  Uie  Priapea,'  FVankfurt,  12mo,  1606,  and 
reprinted  at  Padua,  8\o,  1664,  with  notes  of  Scaliger  and  Undenbrog. 

Seioppius  had  hitherto  been  well  disposed  towards  Joe.  Scaliger, 
but  some  remarks  respecting  his  conversion  to  Catholicism,  and 
Scaliger's  letter  to  Douza,  provoked  the  enmity  of  Sdoppius,  which 
was  displayed  in  his  '  Scaliger  HypoboUmeus,  hoc  est,  Elenchus 
Epistoln  Joan.  Burdoois,  pseudo-Scaligeri,  de  Vetustate  et  Splendore 
Qentis  Scaligered,'  4to,  Mayns,  1607.  In  tliis  book  he  ridiculed  with 
the  bitterest  satire  the  pretensions  of  Scaliger,  and  attacked  King 
Henry  IV.  of  France  for  having  granted  civil  liberty  to  the  Protestants. 
As  the  book  was  against  Protestants  in  general,  the  diipute  was  taken 
up  by  several  persons  of  both  parties,  and  was  carried  on  for  many 
years.  In  1608  Seioppius  published  several  other  works  against  the 
Protestants.   In  the  year  following  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  at  Venice, 
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wfaioh  was  inToWed  In  aome  diepate  with  the  pope^  Seioppins  ttidea- 
Toured  to  penuade  Plu>lo  Sarpi  to  join  the  par^  of  the  pope.  The 
coDsequence  o€  this  attempt  was  that  Soioppins  was  thrown  hito  prison ; 
but  being  soon  restored  to  liberty,  he  TUted  VieBna,  where  he  found 
a  more  favourable  reception.  The  emperor  not  only  made  him  coun- 
cillor to  his  court,  but  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  ooont  palatine.  In 
1611  he  published  two  works,  one  called '  Eodesiastioas  Autoritati 
Ser.  D.  Jaoobi,  Magnsa  Britannisd  ttjoB,  oppositoi^'  Hartberg,  in  4to ; 
and  the  other  called  'CoUyriom  Regium,  Ser.  D.  Jacobo,  Magma 
Britanoin  regi^grayiter  oouUs  laboranti,  omnium  Oatholioorum  Nomine, 
gratm  Toluntatis  causa,  muncri  misum ;  lua  cum  Syntagmata  de  Galtu 
et  Honore/  in  8to.  Both  books  were  mainly  directed  against  King 
James  L  of  England^  but  the  first  alao  contained  fresh  attacks  on 
Henry  IV.  of  Franccu  In  Paris  and  in  London  the  books  were  publicly 
burnt  by  the  hangman,  and  in  London  Sdoppius  was  hanged  in  effigy 
(1612).  Scioppius  returned  to  Italy,  but  after  a  short  stay  there  he 
went  in  1618  to  Madrid.  Here  he  became  aequainted  with  the  gram* 
matical  work  of  Sanchez,  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  'Shinotii 
Minerva,'  which  turned  his  attention  to  grammatical  speculationsy  and 
which  he  subsequently  made  known  in  other  parts  of  Burope.  He 
had  sot  been  long  in  Madrid  when  one  cTcning  he  was  dreadfully 
bcatoi  by  some  eertants  of  the  English  ambassador,  who,  it  is  possible, 
had  ordered  his  servants  to  punish  Scioppius  for  his  insolence  towards 
bis  royal  master.  Scioppius,  not  thinking  himself  safe  in  Spain,  fled 
to  Ingolstadt,  where  he  published  his  *Legatus  Latro/  addressed 
against  the  English  ambassador.  Casaubon  had  defended  the  King  of 
£igland,  and  this  circumstance  gave  Scioppius  an  opportunity  of 
resuming  his  warfare  against  the  Protestants. 

In  1617  Scioppius  again  went  to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Milan,  ever 
eontinuing  his  Utter  enmity  against  the  Protestants,  who,  as  he  now 
declared,  ought  all  to  be  exterminated,  with  their  women  and  children. 
This  proclamation  of  a  religious  war  is  contained  in  his  'Classicum 
Belli  Sacri,  sive  Heldus  redivivus,'  Fkkvia,  1619.  When  his  rage  had 
become  exhausted  he  returned  for  a  time  to  philological  studies,  and 
wrote  several  very  good  grammatical  works ;  but  tMs  quiet  mode  of 
life  did  not  suit  his  quarrelsome  temper.  In  1680  he  returned  to 
Germany,  and  requested  from -the  diet  of  Regensbui^  a  pension  for  his 
services,  which  being  refosed  through  the  in6uence  of  the  Jesuits,  he 
became  the  most  furious  enemy  of  their  whole  order,  though  he  had 
before  frequently  lent  them  his  support  His  first  works  against  the 
Jesuits  appeared  without  his  name,  but  in  1634  he  attacked  them 
openly  in  a  work  called  '  Astrologia  Ecolesiastica.'  When  be  saw  that 
his  own  life  beoame  endangered  by  tiiese  ferocious  attacks  he  retired 
to  Psdua,  where  he  began  to  occupy  himself  with  writing  a  commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse ;  but  before  he  had  completed  this  work  he  died, 
on  the  19th  of  November  1649. 

Scioppius  was  a  man  of  immense  learning,  of  a  prodigious  memory, 
and  of  great  acuteness.  In  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  he 
had  DO  equal.  With  his  talents  and  learning  he  might  have  been  as 
great  a  man  as  Jos.  Scaliger;  but  his  quarrelsome  disposition,  his 
strong  inclination  to  satire,  and  his  intolerance*  oonstantly  Involved 
-him  in  disputea  which  reflect  discredit  upon  his  character.  There 
■re  nevertheless  among  his  numerous  works  some  which  are  still  very 
useful  to  scholars,  especially  thoee  on  the  Latin  language.  The  num- 
ber of  his  works  is  stated  to  be  104,  bat  be  did  not  publish  them  all 
under  his  real  name ;  many  appeared  under  the  fictitious  names  Nieo- 
demus  Maoer,  Oporinus  Qrubmius,  Pascasius  Orosippus,  Holofemes 
Kxigiocderus,  Mariangelus  a  Fano,  and  othen.  The  fbUowing  list 
contains  the  most  important  of  his  works  which  have  not  been  already 
mentioned : — '  Yerisimilium  libri  Qnatuor,  in  quibus  multa  veterum 
Scriptorum  loca  emendantur,  augentur,  et  iUustrantur,'  8vo,  Niimberg, 
1595,  and  Amsterdam,  1662;  *Suspectarum  Lectionum  Libri  Qainque, 
in  quibus  ampUusduoentislocisPlautus,p]urimis  Appuleius^  Dlom»des 
(3runmatious,  et  alii,  corriguntur,'  8vo,  Niimberg,  1697,  and  Amater- 
dam,  1664 ;  'Be  Arte  Critica  et  precipue  de  altera  ejus  parte  emen- 
datrice,  qusenam  ratio  in  Lat.  Scriptoribus  ex  ingenio  emendandis 
obeervari  debcat  Commentariolus,'  8vo,  Ntimberg,  1697,  and  Amster- 
dam, 1662;  *  Elementa  PhilosophisB  Stoicss  Moralis,'  8vo,  Mayns,  1606; 
'Grammatiea  Pbilosophica,  sive  Institutiones  Qrammaticn  Latinie,' 
8vo,  Milan,  1628  (a  new  edition  with  additions  appeared  at  Amsterdam, 
8vo,  1664,  and  another  at  Franeker  in  1704);  *  Paradoxa  Literaria,  in 
quibus  multa  de  Uteris  nova  contza  Giceronis,  Yarronis,  QuinctiHani, 
alionunque  literatorum  hominum,  tam  veterum  quam  recentiorum, 
sententiam  disputantur,'  8vo,  Milan,  1628,  and  Amsterdam,  1669  (this 
work  vras  published  under  the  assumed  name  of  Pascasius  Grosippas); 
'Auetarium  ad  Grammaticam  Philosophicam,  ejusque  Rudimenta,' 
8vo,  Milan,  1629,  and  Amsterdam,  1664  (publii^ed  under  the  name  of 
Mariangelus  a  Fano);  'Arcana  Sodetatis  Jesu  pubHco  bono  vulgata, 
oum  Appendicibus  utilissimis^'  8vo,  1686;  '  Ck>nsultationes  de  Sehola- 
rum  et  Studiorum  Ratione,  deque  Prudentiss  et  Eloquenties  parandcs 
Modis^'  ISmo,  Padua,  1886,  and  8vo,  Amsterdam,  1600  and  1666  :  *Mer- 
enrius  Quadrilinguis,  id  est^  de  Linguarum  ao  nominatim  Latinss, 
Germanicfls,  Orsces^  et  Hebraees  nova  et  oompendiaria  Discendi 
Ratione/  8vo,  Basel,  1687.  Scioppius  also  wrote  noted  on  the 
*  Minerva'  of  Sanctius,  which  first  appeared  at  Pbdna  in  1663,  and 
which  have  subsequently  been  incorporated  in  the  various  editions  of 
the  '  Minerva.* 

SCrPIO  is  the  name  of  a  fiimily  belonghug  to  the  patridan  gena 


Cornelia.  This  iUnstrions  fismily  produoed  some  of  the  greatsst  men 
in  Roman  history ;  we  shall  subjoin  a  complete  list  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  &mily  whose  names  have  been  handed  down  by  historical 
records.    The  first  Sdpio  mentioned  in  Roman  history  is 

1.  P.  CoBNXLiufl  SoiPio,  whom,  in  b.o.  896,  the  dictator  Camillns 
appointed  master  of  the  horse.  (Liv.,  v.  19.)  The  Fasti  of  this  year 
however  do  not  mantion  him,  but  state  that  P.  Gomeliua  Maluginensis 
was  the  msgister  equitum  of  Camillns.  A  short  time  afterwards 
(B.a  894)  Scipio  is  mentioned  amoog  the  military  tribunes  (Liv.,  v.  24), 
and  a  second  time  in  the  following  year.  (Liv.,  v.  26.)  In  the  year 
B.a  889  he  was  appointed  interrez  (Uv.,  v.  81),  and  two  years  after  ha 
held  the  same  office  a  sscond  time. 

2.  P.  CoBNELius  SoiPio  b  mentioned  as  one  of  the  first  eurule 
»diles,  which  ofiice  was  instituted  in  B.a  366.  He  is  probably  the 
same  man  who  was  magister  equitum  under  Maalius,  aa  860.  (Liv.. 
vii.24.)  ^       ' 

8.  L.  CoRNKLius  SoiFio  wss  intcrrex  in  B.a  852.  (Liv.,  viL  21.) 
4.  P.  Cobubuus  Soifio  Babbatub  was,  according  to  the  Fasl  Cons, 
consul  with  C  Plautius  in  the  year  Ka  828 ;  but  Livy  (vlii.  22)  calls 
the  oolleag«ie  of  Plautius  P.  Cornelius  Scapula.  Scipio  Barbatus  was 
made  dictator  in  B.O.  806,  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the 
consuls,  for  the  actual  consuls  were  engaged  in  a  war  against  the 
Samnites.  (Liv.,  Iz.  44.)  A  year  later  he  appears  as  pontifex  mazimus. 
(Uv.,  iz.  46.) 

6.  L.  CoEKBLius  SoiFio  WBS  cousul  B.a  298,  and  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Etruscans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  FtegtWad.  (Liv.,  z.  12.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  who,  three  years  afterwards  (B.o.  295),  appears 
in  another  war  against  the  Eltruscans ;  and  was  left  as  proprsstor  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  camp  while  the  pmtor  Appius  went  to  Rome. 
(Liv.,  z.  25,  26.) 

6.  Cv.  CoBNBuus  SciFio  Abceva..  He  is  the  first  member  of  the 
fiuuily  from  whom  we  are  able  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  the  Scipioa 
with  certainty.  The  atory  about  the  origin  of  his  surname  Asina  is 
related  by  Macrobius.  ('  Sat,'  i.  6.)  He  was  consul  at  the  time  of 
the  first  Punic  war  (b.o.  260),  together  with  C.  Duilius,  and  obtained 
the  command  of  the  fleet ;  but  in  his  attempt  to  take  the  island  of 
Liparo,  he  was  blocked  up  by  the  Carthaginians  with  seventeen 
vessels  in  a  port  of  the  island.  His  soldiers  escaped  on  land,  but 
Scipio  himself  surrendered  to  the  enemy.  (Pdyb.,  i  21.)  Livy 
('  Epit,'  17)  gives  another  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
made  prisoner.  He  must  however  have  obtained  his  liberty  soon 
after,  for  he  was  consul  a  second  time  in  the  year  b.o.  254  (VaL  Maz., 
vi  9,  11),  with  A.  AtiliuB  Calatinus.  He  and  his  colleague  took 
Panormus,  the  largest  town  in  the  Carthaginian  part  of  Sicily,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome  in  triumph.  (Polyb.,  L  88.)  Further  particulars 
of  his  life  are  not  known. 

7.  P.  CoBNEUus  Scipio  Asina,  son  of  Cn.  ComeKus  Scipio  Asina. 
He  was  consul,  in  B.o.  221,  with  M.  Minuoius  Rufus,  and  made  a 
suocessAil  campaign  against  the  Istri,  who  harasssd  the  Romans  by 
their  piracy.  (Oros.,  iv.  18.)  Four  years  after  (b.o.  217)  he  was 
appointed  interrez,  to  hold  the  comitia  for  electing  the  consuls. 
(Liv.,  zzii  84.)  In  the  year  B.O.  211,  when  the  news  arrived  that 
Hannibal  was  advancing  with  his  army  towards  Rome,  it  was  Soipio's 
advice  to  give  up  all  Italy,  and  to  draw  all  the  armies  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.    (Liv.,  xzvi.  8.) 

8.  L.  CoBNELnm  SoiPio,  a  brother  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina. 
He  waa  consul  in  B.o.  259^  with  C.  AquilUus  Florus.  He  put  the  fleet 
of  the  Carthaginians  to  flight,  and  attacked  them  in  Ccvsica  and 
Sardinia,  and  deatroyed  the  towns  of  Aleria  and  Olbia*  For  these 
services  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  (Liv.,  'Epit,'  17;  Flor., 
a  2, 16;  VaL  Maz.,  v.  1,  2.)  The  year  after  his  consulship  (B.a  258) 
he  is  mentioned  in  the  *  Fast.  Cap.'  as  censor. 

9.  P.  CoBHBUua  SoiFio,  son  of  L.  Comeiins  Scipio.  He  was  consul 
in  the  first  year  of  the  second  Punic  war  (aa  218).  While  bis 
colleague  T.  Sempronius  Longus  waa  sent  with  tbe  fleet  to  Sicily, 
Sei(Mo  went  to  Spain ;  but  when  he  heard  that  Hannibal  was  already  pre- 
paring to  cross  the  Rhodanus  (Rhdne),  he  returned  by  sea  to  Massilia. 
The  Buffsrings  of  his  soldiers  from  this  voysge  prevented  him  from 
going  up  the  Rhdne  immediately ;  and  when,  aftw  tbe  lapse  of  three 
days,  he  set  out  to  meet  Hannibal,  the  latter  had  already  advanced  into 
the  interior  of  GauL  Scipio  therefore  sent  a  part  of  his  troops,  under 
his  brother  Cneius,  who  was  his  legate,  to  Spain,  and  with  the  rest  he 
embarked  for  Italy,  to  join  the  other  Roman  forces  there,  and  to 
attack  Hannibal  on  his  descent  from  the  Alps.  An  engagement 
between  the  Curtkagiaiaii  and  Roman  horse  took  place  on  the  Ticinus, 
in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated,  and  Scipio  was  wounded,  and 
compelled  to  retire  across  the  river  Pa  He  took  up  a  position  near 
Plaeentia,  but  he  was  induced  by  the  Gauls  to  fortify  himself  on  the 
Trebia,  and  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Sempronius,  who  had  be«i  called 
back  from  Sicily.  When  tbe  latter  airived,  Sdplo,  still  sufPering 
firom  his  wound,  advised  him  not  to  engage  in  a  battle  with  Hannibal ; 
but  Sempronius,  anzious  to  strike  a  decisive  bk>w,  and  seeing  tliat 
the  enemy  only  profited  by  delay,  ofihred  battle.  He  was  defeated, 
and  the  Carthaginians  becasBC  masten  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Northern 
Italy.    (P(dyb.,  iii.  40,  ko,;  Liv.,  zzL  8%  fta) 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  B.a  217,  Scipio,  whose  imperium  was 
prolonged  at  the  end  of  his  consulship,  went  to  Spain  with  a  fleet  of 
20  ships  and  8000  land-troope  (Polyb.,  iii  97),  to  join  his  brother 
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Onainsy  who  had  already  aeheiTed  important  thiDga  in  that  country. 
His  intention  waa  to  drive  the  Garthaginiana  from  SpaiD,  and  thua  to 
cat  off  the  aupplies  which  HaDnibal  waa  to  receive  from  that  quarter. 
Cneiua  on  hia  arrival  from  Massilia  had  landed  at  Emporium,  and 
■ooQ  after  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  declared  for 
him.  Uis  mildoesa  also  induced  aevernl  of  the  inland  tribes,  who 
were  discontented  with  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Carthaginians,  to 
join  the  Romans.  A  battle  near  the  town  of  Scissia,  io  which  the 
Carthaginians  were  defeated  and  their  general  Hanno  taken  prisoner, 
made  the  Romans  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  country  between  the 
IberuB  (Gbr.t)  and  the  Pyrenees.     Cneios  now  took  up  his  winter- 

2uarters  at  Tarraco  (Tarragooa).  (Liv.,  xxi.  60,  &c. ;  Polyb.,  iii  76.) 
D  the  year  following,  a  short  time  before  his  brother  Publius  arrived, 
Cneius  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus. 
(Liv.,  xxii  20 ;  Polyb.,  iii.  96,  &c.)  About  the  middle  of  the  summer 
Publius  arrived,  and  the  two  brothers  marched  against  Saguntum, 
where  Hannibal  had  left  the  Spanish  hostages  on  his  setting  out 
towards  GauL  The  treachery  of  a  Spaniard,  called  Abelux  or  Abilyx, 
delivered  them  up  to  the  Scipios,  who  wisely  sent  them  home  to  their 
relatives,  and  thus  gained  a  hold  on  the  affections  of  a  great  number 
of  Spanish  tribes,  who  gladly  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Carthaginians. 
In  B.C.  216  the  Sdpios  gained  a  victory  at  Ibera  over  Hasdrubd,  who, 
after  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  Carthaginian  army  under  Himilco,  intended 
to  make  a  landing  in  Italy  and  to  support  his  brother  there.  The 
whole  army  of  Hasdrubal  was  defeated  and  routed,  his  camp  was  taken, 
and  he  himself  escaped  with  only  a  few  followers.  (liv.,  xxiiL  28,  &c.) 
The  Spaniarda,  who  had  been  heavily  taxed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
williogly  submitted  to  the  Romans,  but  the  Scipios  knew  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  Spaniards,  and,  in  order  to  keep  up  friendly  relations 
with  them,  they  did  not  levy  any  heavy  contributions,  but  applied 
to  the  senate  at  Rome  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  supporting 
their  armies.  In  the  meanwhile  Mago  arrived  with  another  army 
from  Africa,  and  laid  siege  to  the  revolted  town  of  Uliturgi  on  the 
Baetis.  Here  again  the  Scipios  gained  a  great  victory,  and  soon  after 
another  near  Intibili,  where  the  Carthaginians  on  their  flight  from 
Uliturgi  bad  taken  refuge.  In  the  year  B.c.  214  the  important  town 
of  Castulo  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Carthaginians  and  joined  the 
Romans,  and  when  the  former  made  a  new  attempt  against  Uliturgi, 
they  were  beaten  by  Cneius^  and  completely  defeated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Munda.  They  were  not  more  successful  in  several  other 
attempts.  During  the  following  year  the  Carthaginians  were  engaged 
in  a  war  io  Africa  against  Syphax,  and  the  Scipios  had  time  to 
strengthen  themselves  in  Spain.  But  the  uninterrupted  series  of 
brillismt  victories  of  the  Scipios  was  now  at  an  end.  In  B.a  212  the 
Carthaginians  resumed  the  war  in  Spain,  and  took  20,000  Celtiberians 
into  their  pay.  Publius  Scipio  commanded  two-thirds  of  the  Roman 
forces,  and  was  arrayed  against  Mago,  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Gisoo  (who 
were  supported  by  Massinissa),  and  the  Spanish  chief  Indibilis,  Cneius 
was  opposed  to  Hasdrubal  Baicas.  Publius,  in  his  assault  on  the  ranks 
of  Indibilis,  was  cut  down  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  His 
brother  Cneius,  abandoned  by  the  faithless  Celtiberians,  withdrew  as 
far  as  he  could.  From  the  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy,  he  conjectured 
the  fate  of  his  brother.  On  his  retreat  he  found  himself  at  last  com- 
pelled to  make  a  stand  upon  a  hill  which  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  was  Impossible  for  him  to  fortify  himself.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his 
army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  Cneius  himself  fell  among  the  rest,  29 
days  after  the  death  of  his  brother.  The  catastrophe  took  place  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  b.o.  211.  (Becker,  'Yorarbeiten  zu  einer 
Geschichte  dee  Zweiten  Punischen  Erieges,'  in  Dahlmann's  'Forschun- 
gen,'  ii.  2,  p.  118.) 

10.  Cn.  Cornkliub  Scipio  Calvus,  the  brother  of  P.  Com.  Scipio 
(No.  9).  His  exploits  in  Spain  have  just  been  described.  He  was 
consul,  in  B.a  222,  with  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  with  whom  he  made 
an  expedition  against  the  Insubrians,  and  took  Acerr»  and  MediolanuuL 
(Polyb.,  ii  34;  Pint.,  'Marcell,'  6.)  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war  he  went,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Spain  as  legate  to  his  brotiier 
Publius. 

11.  P.  CoRNBLius  SoiPio  Africanub  Majob,  the  son  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  (No.  9).  If  it  be  true  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  foaght  in 
the  battle  of  the  Ticinus  (bo.  218),  and  rescued  his  wounded  father, 
he  must  have  been  born  in  b.o.  285.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Cannie 
(&a  216)  as  a  tribune,  and  was  among  those  who  after  the  defeat 
escaped  to  Canusium.  Here  the  chief  command  of  the  remaining 
troops  was  unanimously  entrusted  to  him  and  Appius  Claudius 
Pulcher.  (Liv.,  xxii  53.)  On  this  occasion  it  was  owing  to  his  presence 
of  mind  that  the  renmants  of  the  Roman  army  did  not  in  their  despair 
quit  Italy.  (Val.  Max.,  t.  6,  7.)  In  B.O.  212  Scipio  was  ourule  ledile, 
though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  legitimate  age.  The  tribunes  of 
the  people  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  election,  but  they  wero  obliged 
to  give  up  their  opposition,  for  the  people,  who  seem  to  have  perceived 
the  extraordinary  abilities  of  the  young  man,  elected  him  almost 
unanimously.  (Liv.,  xxv.  2.)  In  B.O.  211  his  father  and  uncle,  fell 
in  Spain,  and  the  Carthaginians  again  took  possession  of  the  country, 
which  they  had  almost  entirely  lost.  When  Capua  had  fallen  again 
into  thoir  hands,  and  Italy  no  longer  required  their  exclusive  attention, 
the  Romans  determined  to  act  with  more  eneigy  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Spain.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  no  one  ventured  to 
•ome  forward  to  undertake  the  command  in  this  war.    Toung  Scipio^ 


then  scarcely  twenty-four  years  of  age,  at  last  offered  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Spain*  The  people  were  atruck  with  admira^ 
tion  at  the  courage  of  the  young  man,  and  gave  him  the  command, 
with  proconsular  power,  which  was  afterwards  prolonged  to  him  for 
several  years  (aa  210-206). 

The  extraordinary  power  which  young  Scipio  exercised  over  his 
contemporaries  was  perhaps  partly  owing  to  superstition,  for  he  waa 
believed  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  gods.  Ever  since  he  had  taken  the 
toga  virilis,  he  went  every  morning  into  the  Capitol,  where  he  spent 
some  hours  in  solitude  and  meditation.  Hence  all  he  did  was  consi- 
dered by  the  people  to  be  the  result  of  his  intercourse  with  the  gods. 
Scipio  himself  partook  in  this  opinion,  and  cherished  it ;  an  I  the 
extraordinary  success  of  all  his  enterprises  must  have  strengih«  n  d  his 
belief.  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  in  B.a  210,  or,  a4  Livy 
(xxvi  41)  aays,  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  Scipio  set  out  for  Spain 
with  an  army  of  11,000  men,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus,  and 
undertook  the  command  of  the  whole  Roman  forces  in  Spain.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  friend  LsbUus.  His  flrst  object  was  to  gain 
possession  of  New  Caithage,  where  the  Carthaginians  kept  their  Spanish 
hostages.  Leelius  made  the  attack  with  the  fleet  from  the  sea-aide, 
while  Scipio  conducted  the  operations  on  land.  The  town  soon  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  the  generosity  with  which  Scipio 
treated  the  Spanish  hostages  gained  over  a  great  number  of  Spaniarde. 
The  hostages  of  those  tribes  who  declared  themselves  allies  of  the 
Romans  were  sent  home  without  ransom.  A  short  time  after  the 
conquest  of  this  place  Scipio  went  to  Tarraco,  where  he  received 
embassies  from  various  Spanish  tribes,  who  offered  to  become  the 
allies  of  the  Romans  or  to  recognise  their  supremacy.  Scipio  is  said 
not  to  have  set  out  against  Hasdrubal  until  the  year  following,  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  why  the  Carthaginians  should  have  been  so 
long  inactive,  and  it  is  a  probable  supposition  that  ^e  battle  with 
Hasdrubal,  which  Livy  and  Polybius  assigi^  to  the  year  Ra  209,  was 
fought  Tcry  soon  after  the  taking  of  New  Carthaga  (Zonaras,  ix.  8.) 
In  this  battle  Scipio  gained  a  great  victory ;  8000  Carthaginians  were 
slain,  and  22,000,  with  their  camp,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 
Many  of  the  Spaniards  now  wished  to  proclaim  Scipio  their  king,  but 
he  refused  the  honour.  (Liv.,  xxvii  19;  Polylx,  x.  40.)  Hasdrubal 
fled  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  towards  the  Tagus  and  the 
Pyrenees.  Scipio  did  not  follow  him,  partly  because  he  thought  hia 
enemy  too  much  weakened  to  be  dangerous^  and  partly  because  he 
feared  lest  he  might  expose  himself  to  the  combined  attacks  of  the 
two  other  Carthaginian  generals,  Mago,  and  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Gisco^ 
Hasdrubal  Barcas,  the  defeated  general,  however,  had  carried  consi- 
derable wealth  with  him  in  his  flighty  and  with  these  means  he  raised 
an  army  in  Spain,  to  lead  into  Italy  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Hannibal,  hoping  thus  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  in  Italy.  During 
these  preparations  of  Hasdrubal,  Scipio  was  engaged  against  the  two 
other  Carthaginian  generals,  one  of  whom  (Mago)  was  defeated,  in 
B.a  208,  by  the  proprsBtor  Silanu«,  in  the  country  of  the  Celtiberians^ 
and  Hanno,  who  came  with  an  auxiliary  army  from  Africa,  was  taken 
prisoner.  After  this  success  of  the  proprsstor,  Scipio  united  his  forces 
with  those  of  Silanus  to  attack  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Gisco.  But  as  this 
general  had  retired  to  the  south  of  Spain,  and  had  distributed  hia 
army  in  the  fortiGed  places  on  the  Bietis  as  far  as  Gades,  Scipio 
(through  his  brother  Lucius)  only  took  the  important  town  of  Oriogis^ 
and  then  gradually  returned  across  the  Iberus.  The  power  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain  was  however  already  broken,  and  in  the  year 
following  (&o.  207)  Scipio  gained  possession  of  nearly  aU  Spain  by  a 
victory,  the  place  of  which  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  some  calling  it 
Silpia  or  Bsocula,  some  Ilipa,  and  others  Carmo*  Scipio^  now  in  the 
almost  undisputed  possession  of  Spain,  began  to  turn  his  eyes  to 
Africa,  and,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Lselius,  he  veutured  to  pay  a 
visit  to  King  Syphax,  with  whom  LsbUus  had  already  commenced 
negodations.  Here  Scipio  is  said  to  have  met  Hasdrubal,  son  of 
Gisco,  and  to  have  made  a  Tery  favourable  impression  on  Syphax  as 
well  as  on  Hasdrubal.  After  a  short  stay  in  Africa,  Scipio  returned 
to  Spain,  where  he  first  punished  several  towns  for  their  faithlessness, 
and  subdued  some  of  the  Spanish  chie£B  who  ventured  to  claim  their 
former  independence.  During  these  occupations  Scipio  waa  attacked 
by  a  severe  illness,  from  which  however  he  recovered  in  time  to  quell 
an  insurrection  of  8000  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  discootented  from 
not  having  derived  from  their  conquests  those  advantages  which  they 
had  expected,  and  who  are  said  also  to  have  been  bribed  by  the  Gartha- 
giniana Mago  had  in  the  meantirue  withdrawn  to  the  Balearic 
Islands,  and  thence  to  Liguria.  Gades,  the  last  place  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians possessed  in  Spain,  was  now  taken  from  them,  and  thus  the 
war  in  Spain  was  at  an  end. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  B.o.  206,  Scipio  surrendered  the  com- 
mand of  the  Roman  forces  in  Spain  to  the  proconsuls  L.  Lentulus 
and  L.  Manlius  Acidinus,  and  returned  to  Rome,  (Liv.,  xxviii  88.)  He 
delivered  to  the  serarium  the  immense  treasures  which  he  brought  from 
Spain.  He  evidently  wished  for  a  triumph,  but  the  senate  paid  no 
attention  to  his  wishes,  for  no  one  had  ever  triumphed  at  Rome  before 
he  had  held  the  consulship.  In  the  year  B.a  205,  Scipio  was  made 
consul  with  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  was  at  the  same  time  pontifex 
maximns,  and  was  consequently  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy.  If  there- 
fore a  war  was  to  be  carried  on  abroad,  the  command  necessarily 
devolved  upon  Seipia    His  wish  was  immediately  to  sail  with  an 
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army  to  Afrioa,  but  the  more  cautious  aenaton,  and  especially  Q. 
Fabius,  were  decidedly  opposed  to  his  plan,  partly  because  Hannibal, 
as  long  as  he  was  in  Italy,  appeared  too  formidable  to  be  neglected, 
and  partly  perhaps  because  they  were  influenced  by  jealousy.  All 
that  Scipio  could  obtain  was  that  Sicily  eiiould  be  assigned  to  him  as 
his  province,  with  30  Teasels,  and  with  permission  to  sail  oyer  to 
Africa  in  case  he  should  think  it  advantageous  to  the  republic  But 
he  did  not  obtain  from  the  senate  permission  to  levy  an  army,  and  he 
therefore  called  upon  the  Italian  alliea  to  provide  him  with  troops 
and  other  things  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war.  As  they  were  all 
willing  to  support  the  conqueror  of  the  CarthaginiaDB  in  Spain,  he 
was  aoon  enabled  to  sail  to  Sidly  with  nearly  7000  volunteers  and  80 
ships.  (Liv.,zzviiL  45,  &a;  Flui,  *Fab.  Max./  25.)  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Sicily  he  sent  his  friend  Lnlius  with  a  part  of  hi«  fleet  to 
Africa,  partly  to  keep  up  the  connection  which  he  had  formed  there^ 
on  his  viut  from  Spain,  with  Syphaz  and  Massinissa  (for  to  the  latter 
Scipio  had  sent  back  a  nephew  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the 
battle  of  BsBCola),  and  partly  to  show  to  his  timid  opponents  at  Rome 
how  groundless  their  fears  were.  He  himself  employed  his  time  in 
Sicily  most  actively  in  preparing  and  disciplining  his  new  army. 

Hasainisaa,  dissatisfied  with  ^  Carthaginians,  was  anxious  for  the 
arrival  of  Scipio  in  Africa,  but  Syphax  had  altered  his  policy,  and 
again  joined  the  Carthaginians.  The  enemies  of  Scipio  at  Rome  at 
last  got  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him,  and  they  nearly  succeeded 
in  depriving  him  of  his  post  Without  being  authorised  by  the  senate, 
Scipio  had  taken  part  in  the  oonqueat  of  Loori  in  Southern  Italy,  and 
had  left  his  legate  Q.  Flaminius  as  commander  of  the  Roman  garrison 
in  that  placet  The  legate  treated  the  Locrians  with  such  severitv  and 
cruelty  that  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  lay  their  complaints 
before  the  senate.  As  Scipio,  although  acquainted  with  the  conduct 
of  l«laminius,  had  nevertheless  left  him  in  command,  his  enemies 
attacked  him  on  this  and  other  grounds,  and  Fabius  Mazimus  even 
proposed  that  he  should  be  recalled.  A  commission  was  sent  oat  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  afiGiirs,  and  to  bring  Sdpio  home,  if  the 
charges  against  him  were  found  true.  Scipio  proved  that  his  army 
was  in  the  best  possible  condition ;  and  the  commissioners  were  so 
surprised  at  what  they  saw,  that  instead  of  I'ecalling  the  consul,  th^ 
bade  him  sail  to  Africa  as  soon  as  he  might  think  it  proper,  and  to 
adopt  any  measures  that  he  might  think  useful.  Scipio  in  consequence 
of  this  sailed,  in  B.a  204,  as  proconsul,  with  a  large  army,  from  Lily- 
bsBum  to  Africa,  and  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Utica.  Here  he 
made  successful  incursions  into  the  neighbouriog  country,  and  Has- 
dmbal,  who  attempted  to  prevent  them,  suffered  a  great  defeat.  But 
Soipio  could  not  gsdn  possession  of  Utica,  which  was  of  the  greater  im- 
portance to  lum  and  his  fleet,  as  the  winter  was  approaching^  and  he 
was  obliged  to  spend  the  season  on  a  piece  of  land  extending  into  the 
sea,  which  he  fortified  as  well  as  he  could.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
winter  the  Carthaginians,  aoited  with  Syphax,  intended  to  make  a 
general  attack  on  Sdpio's  army  and  fleet,  but  being  informed  of  their 
plans,  ha  surprised  the  camps  of  Hasdrubal  and  Syphax  in  the  night, 
and  only  a  small  number  of  the  enemy  escaped.  Sjrphax  withdrew 
into  his  own  dominions,  but  was  defeated  by  Massinissa  and  Lselius^ 
and  tsken  prisoner  with  his  wife  and  one  of  his  sons.  Massinissa 
married  Sophonisba,  the  wife  of  Syphax,  who  had  formerly  been 
engaged  to  him,  but  had  been  given  to  Syphax  for  j^olitical  reasons. 
Sdpio^  fearing  the  influence  she  might  have  on  Massinissa  (for  she  was 
a  Carthaginian),  claimed  her  as  a  prisoner  belonging  to  the  Romans, 
and  Masainisfla  poisoned  her,  to  save  her  from  the  humiliation  of 
captivity.  The  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  Carthaginians  now 
increased  to  such  a  degree  that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  recall 
Hannibal  from  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time  they  sued  for  peace. 
The  terms  which  Scipio  proposed  would  have  concluded  the  war 
in  a  manner  honourable  to  the  Romans.  The  Carthaginians  how- 
ever, whose  only  object  was  to  gain  time,  made  no  objections 
to  the  conditions,  but  only  concluded  a  truce  of  forty-five  days, 
during  which  an  embassy  was  to  be  sent  to  Rome.  Before  this 
truoe  was  at  an  end,  the  Carthsginian  populace  plundered  some 
Roman  vessels  with  provisions,  whidi  were  wrecked  off  Carthage,  and 
even  insulted  the  Roman  envoys  who  came  to  demand  refMration. 
Scipio  did  not  resent  this  conduct,  and  allowed  the  Carthaginian  am- 
bassadors, on  their  return  from  Rome,  to  pass  on  to  Carthage  unmo- 
lested. About  this  time  (it  was  the  autunm  of  the  year  b.g.  208) 
Hannibal  arrived  in  Africa,  and  soon  collected  an  army  in  numbers 
fsr  exceedmg  that  of  Scipio.  He  first  made  a  sucoessful  campaign 
against  Massinisss,  Scipio  was  at  this  time  informed  that  the  consul 
T1U  Claudius  Nero  would  come  with  an  army  to  co-operate  with  him 
agahist  Hannibal  Soipio,  who  wished  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  was  unwilling  to  share  this  gloiy  with  any  one  else,  deter- 
mined  to  bring  Hannibal  to  a  decisive  battle.  The  Carthaginian  at 
first  avoided  an  engagement;  but  when  S<npio,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  hastily  retreated  as  if  he  intended  to  take  to  flight,  Hannibal 
followed  him  with  his  cavalry,  and  lost  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Zama.  A  tribune  of  Scipio  soon  afterwards  out  off  a  laige  convoy 
of  provisions  which  was  on  its  way  to  the  camp  of  Hannibal,  and  this 
suddenly  threw  him  into  such  difficulties,  that  he  began  to  negooiate 
with  Scipio  for  peace.    The  conditions  however  which  Scipio  now 

Sropooed  were  so  humiliating,  that  the  Carthaginians  would  not  accept 
benu    Hannibal  therefore^  though  he  saw  the  impossibility  of  gaining 
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any  further  advantsgea,  was  compelled  to  decide  the  affav  by  a  last 
and  desperate  effort  In  a  personal  interview  between  the  two  genenls 
Soipio  was  inexorable  as  to  the  conditions.  Hannibal's  army  was  in  a 
bad  condition ;  and  in  the  ensuing  battle,  to  the  west  of  Zama,  the 
victory  of  Scipio  was  complete.  This  defeat  (in  B.O.  202)  was  the 
death-blow  to  Carthage. 

Scipio,  on  his  return  to  Italy,  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm :  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and  was  henceforward  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Africanus.  Soipio  now  for  several  years 
continued  to  live  at  Rome,  apparently  without  taking  any  part  in 
public  affairs.  In  B.a  199  he  obtained  the  office  of  censor  with 
P.  iBlius  PsBtns  ^Liv.,  xxxii  7),  and  in  B.a  194  he  was  made  consul  a 
second  time  witn  Tib.  Sempronios  Longus  (Liv.,  xxxiv.  42),  and 
prinoeps  senatus,  a  distinction  with  wMch  he  had  already  been 
honoured  in  B.o.  196,  and  which  was  conferred  upon  him  for  the  third 
time  in  B.a  190.  (Liv.,  xxxiv.  44 ;  xxxviii  28.)  In  B.a  198,  during 
one  of  the  disputes  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Massinissa,  Scipio 
was  sent  with  two  other  commissioners  to  mediate  between  the  parties; 
but  nothing  was  settled,  though,  as  livy  (xxxiv.  62)  observes,  Scipio 
might  easily  have  put  an  end  to  the  disputes.  Scipio  was  the  only 
Roman  who  thought  it  unworthy  of  the  republic  to  support  those 
Carthaginians  who  persecuted  Hannibal ;  and  there  was  a  tradition 
that  Scipio,  in  B.a  198»  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Antiochus,  and 
that  he  met  Hannibal  in  his  exile,  who  in  the  conversation  which  took 
place  declared  Soipio  the  greatest  of  all  generals.  (Uv.,  xxxv.  14.) 
Whether  the  story  of  the  conversation  be  true  or  not,  the  judgment 
ascribed  to  Hannibal  is  just;  for  Scipio  as  a  general  was  second  to 
none  but  Hannibal  himself.  In  the  year  B.O.  190  some  discussions 
arose  in  the  senate  as  to  what  provinces  should  be  assigned  to  the  two 
consuls,  Lelins  and  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  brother  of  the  great  Africanus. 
Africanus,  although  he  was  prinoeps  senatus,  offered  to  acoompany  his 
brother  as  l^te,  if  the  senate  would  give  him  Greece  as  his  province, 
for  this  province  conferred  upon  Lucius  the  command  in  the  war 
against  Antiochua  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  two  brothers  set 
out  for  Qreeoe,  and  thence  for  Asia.  Africanus  took  his  son  with  him 
on  this  expedition,  but  by  some  unlucky  chance  the  boy  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  Antiochus.  The  king  offered  to  restore  him  to 
freedom,  and  to  give  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  if  the  father  would 
interpose  his  influence  to  obtain  favourable  terms  for  the  king.  Afri- 
canus refused ;  but  the  king,  notwithstanding,  soon  after  sent  the  boj 
back  to  his  father,  who  just  then  was  suffering  from  illness^  and  was 
absent  fh>m  the  oamp.  To  show  his  gratitude,  Africanus  sent  a 
message  to  Antiochus,  advising  him  not  to  engage  in  a  battle  until  he 
himself  had  returned  to  the  Roman  camp.  After  the  great  battle  near 
Mount  Sipylus,  Antiochus  agun  applied  to  Scipio  for  peace,  and  the 
latter  now  used  his  influence  with  his  brother  Ludus  and  the  council 
of  war  on  behalf  of  the  king.  The  conditions  of  ^e  peace  were 
tolerably  mild,  but  they  were  afterwards  made  much  more  severe 
when  the  peace  was  ratified  at  Rome.  [AimooeuSb]  The  enemies  of 
Africanus  at  Rome  had  now  another  charge  against  him.  The  peace 
with  Antiochus^  and  the  conditions  proposed  by  Africanus  and  his 
brother  Ludus,  were  regarded  by  the  hostile  par^  as  the  result  of 
bribes  from  Antiochus,  and  of  the  liberation  of  the  son  of  Africanus. 
A  charge  was  therefore  brought  against  the  two  brothers,  on  thdr 
return  to  Rome,  of  having  accepted  bribes  of  the  king,  and  of  having 
retained  a  part  of  the  treasures  which  they  ought  to  have  delivered  up 
to  the  sdrarium.  At  the  same  time  thev  were  called  upon  to  give  an 
account  of  the  sums  of  money  they  had  taken  from  Antio<^n& 
Luoius  was  ready  to  obey ;  but  his  brother  Africanus  with  indignation 
snatched  the  accounts  firom  the  hands  of  his  brother  and  tore  them  to 
pieces  before  the  senate.  (Liv.  xxxvilL  55 ;  Qellius,  iv.  18 ;  Yal.  Max., 
uL  7, 1.)  The  tribune  of  the  people^  C.  Minudus  Augurinus  however 
fined  Ludus ;  and  when  he  was  going  to  be  thrown  into  prison  until 
he  should  pay  the  heavy  flne^  Africanus  dragged  him  away ;  and  the 
tribune  Tib.  Qracchus,  though  disapproving  of  the  violence  of  Afri- 
canus, liberated  Ludus  firom  imprisonment!  (Gkllius,  vii.  19;  liv., 
xxxvUi  56.)  Africanus  himself  was  now  summoned  before  the  people 
by  the  tribune  M.  Nnvius,  and  he  only  saved  himself  by  remmding 
the  people  of  his  victory  at  Zama.  After  these  troubles  he  withdrew 
to  his  villa  near  Litemnm,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  interpodtion  ot 
Tib.  Gracchus  that  he  was  not  compelled  to  obey  another  summons. 
The  estates  of  his  brother  Lucius  however  were  confiscated  (aa  187), 
but  the  sum  produced  by  their  sale  did  not  make  up  the  amount  of 
the  fine.  His  friends  and  dients  not  only  offwed  to  make  up  the  sum, 
but  their  generodty  would  even  have  made  him  richer  than  he  had 
been  before;  but  he  refused  to  accept  anything  beyond  what  was 
absoltttdy  necessary  for  Ms  support  (Liv.,  xxxviiL  60.)  Africanus 
never  returned  from  his  voluntary  exile^  and  he  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  quiet  retirement  at  his  vilU.  (Senea, '  Bpist,'  86.)  He  is 
said  to  have  wished  to  be  buried  on  his  estate ;  but  there  was,  as  livy 
says,  a  tradition  that  he  died  at  Rome,  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of 
his  family  near  the  Porta  Capena,  where  statues  of  him,  his  brother 
Ludus,  and  their  friend  Q.  Ennius,  were  erected.  The  year  of  his 
death  is  not  quite  certain;  for,  according  to  Polybius,  he  died  in  the 
same  year  with  Hannibal  and  Philopoemen  (B.a  188) ;  according  to 
others,  two  years  earlier  (aa  185). 

In  judging  of  Sdpio  Africanus  as  a  general,  we  may  adopt  tha 
judgment  ascribed  to  Hannibal ;  but  as  a  Roman  dtiaen  he  is  very  far 
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from  deflerving  tach  praise.  His  pride  and  hanghtinefls  were  intoler- 
able, and  the  laws  of  the  conBtitution  were  aet  at  nought  whenever 
ihey  oppoaed  his  own  views  and  passions.  As  a  statesman  he  scarcely 
did  anything  worth  mentioning.  By  bia  wife  Emilia,  daughter  of 
iEmUios  Paullns,  he  bad  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  P.  Cor- 
nelius Soipio  Nasica  Corcnlum  (Liv.  zzxviiL  57) ;  the  other,  the  cele- 
brated Comelia,  married  Tib.  Sempronina  Gracchus,  and  was  the 
mother  of  the  two  Qraccbi,  the  tribonea  of  the  people.  Africanos 
bad  also  two  sons. 

12.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  the  great  Scipio  Africanas  (Na  11). 
Be  was  augur  in  B.O.  180.  (Liv.,  xl  42.)  Cicero  ('Brut.,'  19;  *De 
Senect/  11 ;  'De  Off./  i  88)  says  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  mental 

rwers,  but  of  a  weakly  constituiioD.    He  was  the  adoptive  father  of 
CoroeliuB  Scipio  .^milianus  Afrioanus  Minor.    His  epitaph  is  given 
by  Or^-lli  CODomast.  Tull./  p.  187), 

18.  Lucius  or  CNEirs  Scipio,  the  second  son  of  Scipio  Africanus 
Major  (Ko.  11).  He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  taken  prisoner  in  the  war 
wiUi  Antioohus.  He  is  described  aa  a  contemptible  man.  In  B.o.  174 
he  became  praetor  urbanns,  by  the  modest  withdrawal  of  his  com- 
petitor, who  had  been  a  scribe  to  his  father ;  but  he  was  in  the  same 
year  eX(  elled  from  the  seoate  by  the  censors.  (liv.,  xlL  27;  YaL  Max., 
Si  6, 1.) 

14.  L.  CoBKELius  Scipio  Abiaticus,  Asiaoeneb,  or  Asiaoenub,  son 
of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (No.  9),  and  brother  of  the  great  Scipio  Africanus 
(No.  11).  He  accompanied,  as  we  have  seen,  his  brother  Africanus  on 
his  campaigns  in  Spfdn.  In  B.O.  193  he  was  prestor  in  Sicily.  In 
B.a  190  he  was  made  consul  with  Leelius,  and  obtained  Greece  as  his 

Erovince,  with  the  command  in  the  war  against  Antioohus,  with  whom 
e  had  already  had  some  negociations  in  B.a  196.  (Polyb.,  xviii.  88.) 
The  senate  at  Rome  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  great  confidence 
in  his  talents  as  a  general  (Cic.,  *  Phil,'  xi  7),  as  it  was  only  owing  to 
the  offer  of  his  great  brother  to  accompeny  him  as  his  legate  that  he 
obtained  Greece  aa  his  province.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Antiochus  he  assumed  the  name  of  Asiaticus,  and  entered  Rome  in 
triumph.  (Liv.,  xxxvil  58,  &c.)  According  to  ViJerius  Antlas  (Liv., 
xxzix.  22),  he  celebrated  in  B.0. 185  magnificent  games  for  ten  days. 
The  money  expended  on  these  games  he  is  said  to  have  collected  in 
Asia  during  an  embassy,  on  which  he  had  been  sent  to  settle  some 
disputes  between  Antiochus  and  Eumenee,  shortly  after  his  con- 
demnation. In  B.C.  184  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  censorship,  but  he 
was  defrated  by  his  competitor  Cato,  the  great  enemy  of  his  fitmily, 
who  in  his  censorship  took  away  from  Scipio  Asiaticus  his  horse. 
(Liv.,  xxxix.  44.) 

15.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  JSkilianub  Africanus  Minor,  son  of  L. 
.^milius  Paullus,  and  adopted  son  ot  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (No.  12). 
He  must  have  been  bom  about  b  a  185,  for  in  B.a  168  Scipio,  then  a 
youth  in  his  seventeenth  year,  took  a  ve^  active  part  in  the  battle  of 
Pydna,  in  which  his  father  defeated  King  Perseus  of  Macedonia. 
(Liv.,  xliv.  44  ;  Plut, '  Mm,  Paul,'  22.)  From  his  earliest  youth  he 
had  an  ardent  love  of  intellectual  occupations,  and  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  men  like  Polybius,  Paneetius,  Lselius,  and  others.  It  was 
perhaps  on  this  account  that  he  appeared  to  his  relatives  to  be  wanting 
in  youthful  vik^our,  and  no  great  hopes  wero  entertained  of  him ;  but 
with  his  partiality  for  science,  and  Greek  refinement  and  aiHb^  he 
esteemed  no  less  the  stem  virtues  of  the  best  of  the  Romans.  Old 
Cato  waa  in  this  respect  bis  model.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Punic  war.  B.O.  161,  when  no  one  was  willing  to  enter  his  name  either 
AS  an  officer  or  as  a  common  soldier  for  the  campaign  in  Spain,  Scipio, 
although  he  was  at  this  time  requested  by  the  Macedonians  to  settle 
some  disputes  among  themselves,  came  forward  and  deolarod  that  he 
would  gladly  accept  any  post  that  might  be  assigned  to  him.  This 
fizami  le  inspired  with  courage  even  those  who  had  hitherto  kept  back. 
(Liv.,  *£pit.,'  48;  Polyb.,  xxxv.  4.)  Scipio  thus  became  military 
tribune  under  L.  Lncullus.  Two  heroic  deeds  of  Scipio  in  this  expe- 
dition are  r»  corded  :  he  was  the  only  Roman  who  ventured  to  accept 
the  challenge  of  a  huge  Spanish  chief,  whom  he  slew  in  single  combat; 
Scipio  aUo  was  the  firtb  to  scale  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Intercatia 
while  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans.  These  proofs  of  personal 
courage,  and  his  other  virtues,  filled  even  the  enemy  with  admiration, 
and  gained  for  him  a  greater  influence  over  the  Spaniards  than  his 
avaricious  general,  Lncullus,  was  able  to  acquiro.  (Appian,  vi  54.) 
The  year  following,  BO.  160,  Scipio  was  sent  by  LucuUus  to  Africa,  to 
request  Massinissa  to  send  a  number  of  elephants  over  to  Spain. 
Scipio  i^as  most  honourably  received.  Massinissa  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians wt^re  just  proparing  for  battle ;  Scipio  beheld  the  contest  from 
an  eminence,  and  as  soon  as  the  Carthaginians  wero  apprised  of  his 
presence  they  entreated  him  to  act  as  mediator  between  them  and 
Mafsinissa.  But  he  was  not  able  to  effect  what  they  wished,  and  he 
returned  to  ^pain  with  the  elephants.  (Appian,  viii.,  71,  Ac.)  When 
the  war  between  Carthage  and  Rome  broke  out,  Scipio^  then  still 
military  tiibune,  Wcnt  to  Africa,  and  here  again  distinguished  himself 
do  much  by  his  courage,  prudence,  and  justice,  that  he  not  only  gained 
the  tmlimited  confidence  of  hb  own  countrymen  and  Massinissa,  but 
tBven  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  trusted  no  Roman  but  Scipia  Roman 
ftmbassadors  who  wero  sent  to  the  camp  in  Africa  to  roport  on  the 
state  of  afl^rs,  on  their  return  to  Rome  wero  unbounded  in  their 
praise  of  Scipio  and  of  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers  to  him.  (Appian, 
Vlii.  98,  ft  c)  In  B.a  148,  when  the  consul  Calpurnius  Plso  undertook 


the  command  in  Africa,  Scipio  rotumed  to  Rome,  where  everybody 
appears  to  have  been  convinced  that  he  alone  was  able  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  CJarthage.  Cato  said  that  Scipio  alone  was  alive,  while  all 
the  other  generals  wero  mero  shadows.  (Liv.,  'Epit,'  49;  Polyb., 
xxxvi  6.)  The  consul  Piso  made  very  little  progress  in  Africa,  and 
when  Scipio  was  a  candidate  for  the  sedilesbip,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  consul  for  the  year  B.a  1 47,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained 
the  legitimate  age :  he  obtained  Africa  as  his  province.  On  his  return 
to  Africa  he  was  accompanied  by  Polyblus  and  Lsellus,  and  imire- 
diatelv  after  his  arrital  he  saved  a  considerable  body  of  Roman  soldiers, 
who  had  penetrated  into  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Carthage.  (Appian, 
viil  118,  kc)  He  restored  discipline  in  the  Roman  army.  His  first 
operation  was  to  cut  off  all  supplies  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
hitherto  received  frotn  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  in  the  following 
winter  (B.a  147-146)  he  suooeeded  in  taking  Nepheris,  whence  the 
Carthaginians  till  then  had  roceived  their  supplies  by  sea.  His  com- 
mand of  the  army  was  prolonged  for  the  year  B.0. 146,  and  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  he  made  his  attack  on  the  city,  which  was  defended 
with  the  utmost  despair,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  tenate  he  tazed  the 
city  to  the  ground.  He  is  said  to  have  wept  over  its  tuine^  and  to 
have  uttered  the  prophetic  words  of  Homer : — 

Haarrm  ^fuipf  6r'  &»  iror'  ixAKp  "iXios  ipif, 

(*  Iliad,' vL  448,  fta) 

After  he  had  made  the  necessary  arrangements  in  Africa,  and  annl 
hilated  an  enemy  who,  though  humbled,  was  still  looked  upon  by 
Rome  with  jealousy,  Scipio  returned  to  Italy,  and  entered  Rome  in 
triumph.  In  B.c.  142  he  waa  censor  with  L.  Mummius,  and  at  this 
time  of  incroasing  luxury  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the 
greatest  strictness,  and  without  any  respect  to  pettoU  or  rank.  In  the 
lustrum  which  he  performed  at  the  dose  of  his  census,  he  did  not  pray, 
as  had  been  customary  before,  for  the  increase  of  the  republic,  but 
only  for  its  preservation.  (Val.  Max.,  iv.  1, 10.)  It  waa  probably  niter 
his  censorship  that  he,  together  with  Sp.  Mummius  and  L.  Metellus, 
travelled  through  Kgypt,  Syria,  Asia,  and  Greece,  to  look  into  the  state 
of  affairs  in  these  countries.  (C^ia  *De  RepV  ▼!•  11;  comp.  'Acad./ 
ii.  2.)  The  war  against  Numantia  in  Spain  had  been  carried  on  for  a 
long  time  without  success  ;  Scipio  was  considered  the  only  man  who 
could  bring  the  war  to  a  termination,  and,  although  absent  at  the  time 
of  the  elections,  ke  was  made  consul  for  the  yeair  B.C.  184.  On  bia 
arrival  in  Spain  he  found  the  Roman  army  in  a  most  deplorable  st4te, 
and  here,  as  in  Africa,  he  had  to  restore  military  discipline  before  he 
could  venture  upon  any  enterprise.  The  brave  inhabitants  of  Nu- 
mantia held  out  against  him  till  famine  rendered  further  resistance 
impossible.  The  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  Scipio,  afte^  most  of  the 
citizens  had  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.  Fifty  of  the  survivors 
were  selected  by  Sdpio  to  adorn  his  triumph;  the  rest  were  sold  as 
slaves,  and  the  city  was  razed  to  the  ground.  (Appian,  vL  84,  kc ; 
Liv., '  Epit,'  57,  59.)  While  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ntimantja, 
the  Gracchian  disturbuices  began  at  Rome.    Although  his  ^ife  Sem- 

{>ronia  was  a  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  Scipio  approved  of  his  brother- in- 
aw  being  put  to  death,  but  still  he  was  not,  like  many  others,  hn 
obstinate  advocate  of  the  privileges  of  a  class,  for  We  find  him  sup- 
porting the  lex  Cassia  tabellaria  against  the  aristochtts  (Cic.,  'Brut.,' 
25.),  whence  he  was  considered  by  some  as  a  man  of  the  people.  (Cia, 
'  Acad.,'  ii  5.)  Scipio  was  opposed  to  all  violent  measures ;  caution 
was  one  of  his  prominent  characteristics.  But  his  opposition  to  the 
popular  party  deprived  him  of  a  great  part  of  the  favour  and  influence 
which  he  had  hitherto  possessed  through  the  people.  The  consequence 
was,  that  when,  in  B.O.  131,  he  was  inclined  to  undertake  the  com- 
mand in  the  war  against  Aristonicus,  he  only  obtained  the  votes  of 
two  tribes.  (Cic.,  'PhiL,'  xi.  8.)  But  notwithstanding  this  slight,  he 
stiU  possessed  great  influence,  for  when  the  tribune  Papirius  (}arbo 
proposed  a  law  that  the  people  should  be  at  liberty  to  re-elect  their 
tribunes  as  often  as  they  pleased,  the  eloquent  speech  of  Scipio 
induced  the  people  to  reject  the  measure,  though  it  was  in  their  own 
favour.  (Cia,  *  Lsel/  25.)  Soon  after  this  however  a  ciroumstance 
occurred  which  called  forth  the  bitterest  opposition  of  the  popular 
party  against  him.  Scipio  had  made  a  proposal  in  fiivour  of  the  old 
Italian  veterans,  which  had  been  approved  by  the  senate,  and  accord- 
ing to  which  the  disputes  arising  out  of  the  distribution  of  the  public 
land  should  not  be  decided  by  the  distributors,  but  by  other  penons. 
This  measure  produced  a  delay  in  the  distribution  itself,  and  the 
popular  leaders,  F.  Flaccus,  C.  Gracchus,  and  Papirius  Carbo,  made 
the  bitterest  invectives  agidnst  Scipio  in  the  assembly,  and  called  him 
the  enenoy  of  the  people.  When  Scipio  repeated  his  approval  of  the 
death  of  (iraochus,  the  demagogues  cried  ou^  "Down  with  the  tyrant ! " 
After  these  fierce  debates  Scipio  went  quietly  home  accompanied  by 
the  senate  and  a  great  number  of  Latins  and  Roman  allies.  (Cic, 
'  Lsel,'  8.)  In  the  evening  he  went  into  his  bedroom  with  the  inten- 
tion of  writmg  a  speech  to  be  delivered  the  following  morning.  But 
in  the  moroing  Scipio  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  (B.a  129.)  (Appian, 
'Civil.,'  i  19,  &C.)  An  investigation  ibto  the  cause  of  his  death  was 
prevented  by  the  multitude,  and  the  event  remained  a  secrete  Publio 
opinion  pointed  out  many  who  were  suspected  of  having  murdered 
him,  and  the  heaviest  suspicion  fell  upon  Carbo.  (Comp.  Dr.  FV« 
Gferlach, '  Der  Tod  des  P.  (^melius  Scipio  .fimilianus,  dne  Historiscfae 
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UDtonuehaog,'  Baael,   1889 ;  and  'ZimmennanD,  ZeitMhrlft  liir  die 
AlterUiumiwiaaeafichaft/  ISU,  Ko.  52.) 

16b  L.  CoRNSLiDS  SoiFio,  Bon  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  AsiaUous  (Ko. 
14).  He  waa  qiUBator  in  B.a  167.  (Liv.,  sIt.  ii;  YaL  Max.,  t.  1, 1  ; 
comp.  Pighioay  'Annal.  ad  An.'  591.) 

17.  L.  CoBNELiUB  SciFio,  aon  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  (No.  16). 
Acoordiog  to  Pighius  he  was  quaastor  in  ao.  96,  ledilia  curnlis  in  B.a 
92.  and  pceetor  in  B.o.  89  and  88.  In  B.a  88  he  waa  consul  with  C. 
Junius  Norbcmua^  and  marched  against  Sulla»  but  he  was  suddenly 
abandoned  bj  his  whole  army,  which  had  been  worked  upon  by  the 
agent  a  of  Sulla.  Scipio  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  son  Lucius.  He 
waa  then  indeed  let  go,  but  in  B.O.  82  he  was  sent  into  exile,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Hassilia.  (Appian,  'Civil.,'  i-  82,  kc ;  LIt., 
•  EpiL,'  85 ;  Cia, '  Pro.  Sext,'  3 ;  'Ad  Att,'  iz.  15.)  Cicero  (*  Brut./ 
i7)  says  of  him,  "  dicebat  non  imperite." 

18.  P.  CoRNBLius  SoiPio  Kasica,  Bon  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Calvua  (S(k  10).  In  the  year  B.a  203,  when  yet  a  young  man,  and  even 
before  he  had  been  quaestor,  he  was  declared  by  the  senate  to  be  the 
beat  of  all  good  oitixens,  and  commissioned  to  go  with  the  Roman 
matrons  to  Ostia  to  receive  the  statue  of  the  Idaan  mother,  which  had 
been  brought  from  Pessinus.  (Liv.,  zxix.  14.)  In  b.o.  200  he  was  one 
of  the  triumvirs  to  complete  the  number  of  colonista  in  Venusia. 
(Lit.,  xzxi  49.)  In  B.a  196  he  was  curule  asdile  Cliv.,  xxziii.  25) ;  in 
B,o.  194  he  was  pnetor  (Liv.,  zxxiv.  42).  and  the' year  following  pro- 
praetor in  Spain  (Liv.,  zzxv.  1),  where  he  fought  several  successful 
battles  to  the  west  of  the  Iberus.  In  B.O.  192  he  was  a  candidate  fojr 
the  consalahip,  but  he  waa  not  elected,  notwithatandin{|  his  success 
in  Spain,  and  notwithstanding  the  support  of  his  cousin  the  great 
AfrieannsL  (Liv.,  zzxv.  10.)  But  the  following  vear  he  waa  more 
auocesafhl;  he  became  consul  with  M.  Acilius  Qlabno  (Liv.,  xzzv.  24), 
and  pined  a  signal  victory  and  a  triumph  over  the  Boians.  (Liv., 
zzzvL  88.)  When  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus  waa  accused,  Nasica  came 
forward  as  his  advocate.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.  58.)  In  B.o.  184  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  censorship,  but  M.  Portius  Cato  was  preferred  to 
him.  (Liv.,  zxxix.  40.)  in  B.u.  183  and  182  he  was  cue  of  the 
iriumTirs  to  eatablish  a  Latin  colony  at  Aquileia.  (Liv.  xxxix,  55; 
zl.  84.)  In  B.a  171  Spanish  ambassadors  came  to  Rome  to  complain 
of  the  extortions  of  their  Roman  governors,  and  when  the  senate 
granted  them  the  privilege  of  choosing  patrona  to  conduct  their  cause 
at  Rome,  Scipio  Nasica  was  one  of  the  patrona  (Liv.,  zUii  2; 
compare  Cic.,  *De  Orat.,' iii.  83.) 

19.  P.  CoBNEUDB  Scirio  Nasioa  Corodluk,  son  of  P.  Corn. 
Scipio  Nasioa  (No.  18).  He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Scipio 
Africanns  Major,  |u3d  distioguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of 
.£milius  Paullus  in  Uacedonia.  (Liv.  zliv.  85,  &c. ;  Polyb.,  zziz.  6.) 
In  B,o.  162  he  was  consul,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  for  he  and  his 
flolleague  were  obliged  to  abdicate,  because  a  mistake  had  been  made 
in  the  auguries  for  the  election.  (Cia,  *  De  Nat  Deor.,'  ii.  4 ;  '  pe 
Div.,'  ii.  85.)  In  B.a  159  he  was  censor  with  C.  Popillius  Laenas,  and 
they  made  a  decree,  that  only  the  statues  of  those  men  should  remain 
standing  in  the  Foiiim  who  had  held  a  magistracy,  and  that  all  the 
others  should  be  removed.  (Plin.,  '  Hist  Nat,'  zxxiv.  14  ;  Aurel. 
Tict,  *  De  Vir.  Hlustr.,'  44.)  Scipio  in  hi>  censorship  introduced  at 
Borne  the  use  of  a  pablio  clepsydra,  and  built  a  portico  on  the 
Capitol.  In  hia  aecond  consulship,  B.0. 155,  he  gaioed  a  victory  over 
the  Dalmatians,  and  took  the  town  of  Delminium.  (liv.,  *  Kpit./  47 ; 
Aorel.  Vict,  L  &)  During  this  year  there  occurred  a  proof  of  the 
stem  severity  of  his  character,  and  of  Us  influence :  at  his  proposal 
the  senate  oidered  a  theatre  to  be  pulled  down,  the  ereotiog  of  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  oensors^  and  which  waa  veiy  near  its  com* 
pletion.  Scipio  thought  a  theatre  injurioua  to  the  morals  of  the 
Komans.  (Liv., '  £pit^'  48.)  When  Cato  insisted  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage^  Scipio  Corculum  opposed  him  on  the  ground  that 
the  eziatence  of  auc^  a  rival  as  Carthage  was  most  wholesome  to  Rome 
itself,  as  a  check  sgainst  corruption.  (Plut,  *  Cat  U%j.'  27.)  In  b.o. 
150  he  became  pontifez  mazimus.  Respecting  his  talenta  as  an  orator 
and  his  studies,  see  Cic, '  Brut,'  20,  and  <  De  Seneot,'  14. 

20.  P.  CoBNXLius  SoiPio  Nasioa  Sebafio,  son  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Naaica  Corculum  (No.  19).  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  third 
Punic  war  he  waa  quaestor,  and  commissioned,  with  the  consuls 
Censorinus  and  Haniliua  (B.a  ^49),  to  demand  from  the  Carthaginians 
the  delivery  of  their  arma  to  the  Romans.  (Appian,  viii.  80!)  HIb 
suit  for  the  aedileahip  waa  nnsucceasfuL  (Cia,  '  Pro  Plana/  21 ;  Val. 
Haz.,  vii.  5,  2,  in  which  passage  however  he  is  confounded  with  P. 
Com.  Scip.  Nasica  (No.  18.)  In  B.a  188  he  was  consul  with  D.  Junius 
Brutus  Gallaicus.  These  two  consuls  were  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
iribnnea  of  the  people,  because  they  were  too  severe  in  raisingsoldiers 
for  their  armies.  (Liv.,  '  £p.,'  55 ;  Cia,  <  De  Leg^.,'  iii  9.)  The  chief 
enemy  of  Soipio  among  the  tribunes  waa  Curiatins,  and  it  is  he  who 
is  said  to  have  given  him  the  nickname  Scrapie.  Scipio  was  a  man  of 
vehement  and  irascible  temper  (do.,  'Brut,'  28),  and  of  indezible 
axistooratio  principles.  His  hatred  of  the  measures  of  Tib.  Gracchus 
was  so  great^  that  during  the  election  of  the  tribunes  he  |daoed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  party  in  their  attack  upco  Qraccbus  in  the  CapitoL 
This  enraged  the  people  so  much  against  him,  that  the  senate  thought 
it  advisable  to  send  him  on  an  embassy  to  Aisia,  although  as  pontOez 
mazimus  he  was  not  allowed  to  quit  Italy.  He  died  at  Pergamus  soon 
Afterhisarrivalin  Asia.  (Plut,*Tib.  Qraceh./21;  Cia,  'Pros.Flaoo.;dl.) 


21.  P.  C0BNBI.ID8  Somo  Nasioa,  son  of  P.  ComeL  Scipio  Navioa 
Scrapie  (No.  20).  He  was  consul  in  B.a  111  with  L.  Calpurnius  Piso 
Bestia,  who  went  out  sgainst  Jugurtha,  while  Scipio  remained  in  Italy. 
(Sallust,  'Jug.,'  27.)  He  is  described  as  a  man  who  was  inaccessible 
to  bribes,  and  throughout  his  life  behaved  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner.  (Diodor.,  '  Fragm.,'  zzziv.,  p.  214,  ed.  Tauchnits:)  He  died 
during  his  consulship.  (Cia,  'Brut,'  84.)  Cicero  says  Uiat  in  wit 
and  humour  he  ezoelled  everybody. 

22.  P.  CoRNBLiuB  Seine  Nasica,  son  of  P.  ComeL  Scipio  Nasica 
(No.  21).  He  was  praotor  in  B.O.  94.  He  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
('  Pro  Rose.  Am.,'  27}  as  one  of  the  advocati  of  Roscius  of  Ameria. 
His  wife  was  Licinia,  the  daughter  of  the  orator  L.  Crassus.  (CH6., 
'Brut,'  58.)  He  was  the  father  of  L.  Ucinius  Crassus  Scipio,  whom 
Crassus  the  orator  made  his  adoptive  son,  and  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius 
Scipio,  who  was  adopted  by  Q.  Metellua  Piua,  and  was  father-in-law 
of  Pompey.  Metellus  Scipio  was  defeated  by  CsBsar,  and  fell  in  Africa. 

23.  Cn.  Cobiteliub  Scipio  Hisfallus,  the  son  of  a  brother  of  tbr 
two  Scipios  who  fell  in  Spain  (No.  9  and  10).  He  was  consul  in 
B.a  176,  but  durine  his  consulship  he  was  seir^ed  with  a  paralytic 
stroke,  and  died  at  the  baths  of  Cumao.    (Liv.,  zU.  20.) 

24.  Cn.  Cornbuus  Scifio  Hibfallus,  son  of  Chi.  Com.  Scipio 
Hispallus  (No.  28).  In  B.a  149  he  was  with  Scipio  Nasica  (No.  20) 
among  the  commissioners  to  Carthage.  (Appian,  viiL  80.)  In  B.a  189 
he  was  praotor,  and  promulgated  an  edict  according  to  which  all 
Chaldaeans  (astrolog;ers)  were  to  quit  Rome,  and  Italy  within  ten  days. 
(Val.  Max.,  i  8,  2,  who  calls  him  Caius  Cora.  Hispallus.) 

25.  Cn.  Cornelius  Scifio  Hispallus,  son  of  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio 
Hispallus  (Na  24).  He  is  mentioned  only  by  Valerius  Mazimus  (vi 
8,  8),  who  sajs  that  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  province  of  Spain, 
to  which  he  had  been  sent  as  quaestor,  on  account  of  his  inability,  and 
that  afterwards  he  was  condemned  for  dishonest  conduct 

26.  L.  Cornelius  Scifio  Hispallus,  son  of  Cn.  Cora.  Sdpio  His- 
pallus (No.  24).  Pighius  (<  AnnaL  ad.  An.,'  646)  thioks  that  he  is  the 
same  of  whom  Appian  ('  Civil.,'  L  41)  says  that  in  the  Marsian  war  he 
and  L.  Acilius  were  compelled  to  escape  from  iEseraia  in  the  attire  of 
slaves. 

For  the  history  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios  compare  Qrelli, '  Ono- 
masticon  Tullianum,'  ^  183,  &c.;  Paully,  '  Real-£ncyclopasdie  der 
AlterthumswiBsenschafl^'  vol.  ii.,  p.  650,  &c. 

The  family  tomb  of  the  Scipios  was  firpt  diBOovered  m  1616,  but  it 
was  soon  forgotten,  as  few  of  its  ruins  had  been  laid  open«  and  doubts 
were  raised  as  to  its  genuineness.  In  1780  the  tomb  was  again  dis- 
covered close  by  the  modera  gate  of  S.  Sebastian.  Visoonti  and  the 
pope  took  great  interest  in  the  discovery,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year 
the  whole  catacomb,  though  in  a  dilapidated  state,  was  cleared  and 
laid  open.  The  inacriptions  and  other  curiositiee,  among  which  we 
may  mentiop  the  beautiful  sarcopha||^us  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  were  trana- 
ferred  to  the  Museum  Pio-Clementinum  at  Rome.  The  monuments 
with  their  inscriptions  are  described  in  'Honumenti  degll  Sdpioni, 
publioati  dal  Cavaliere  Francesco  Piranesi,'  Roma,  folio,  1785  j  and  in 
Lansi,  'Saggio,'  vol.  i.,  p.  150,  &a  For  the  inscriptions  see  Orelli, 
'  Inscript  Lat,^  n.  550-559. 

SCOPAS,  a  celebrated  sculptor,  bom  in  the  island  of  Paros.  PUny 
('  Hist.  Nat,'  zzziv.  8)  makes  Scopes  contemporary  with  Ageladas, 
Polydetns,  Myron,  and  other  distmguished  artists  who  were  living  in 


the  87th  Olympiad ;  but  from  Tarious  drcumstances,  it  seems  probable 
that  he  did  not  flourish  till  a  somewhat  later  perio4*  like  many 
artista  of  antiquity,  he  united  the  two  professions  of  sculpture  and 


architectnre;  and  the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea,  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
was  eonstruoted  under  his  direction.  (Pausanias,  yiii.  45.)  The  date 
of  the  deatruction  of  the  temple  which  the  new  edifice  was  intended 
to  replace,  and  the  period  at  which  another  work  on  which  Scopas 
was  employed  was  completed,  materially  assist  in  establishing  the  age 
of  this  artiat  Pauaanias  says  the  older  temple  referred  to  was  burneid 
during  the  archonship,  in  Athens,  of  Diophantus,  in  the  second  year 
of  the  96th  Olympiad  (about  B.a  888) ;  and  Pliny  (zzzvi  5)  telle  us 
that  Scopas  waa  one  of  the  sculptors  employed  on  the  tomb  erected  in 
honour  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  by  Artemisia,  his  queen,  who  died 
(before  the  work  was  completed)  in  the  107th  Olympiad,  or  about 
B.C.  850.  Scopes,  it  b  true,  may  have  been  living  at  the  same  time 
with  some  of  the  later  artists  mentioned  by  Pliny,  but  a  calculation 
of  the  above  dates  will  sufficiently  prove  almost  the  impossibility  of 
his  practbing  as  a  contemporary  artist  with  the  great  sculptors  pre- 
ceding and  forming  the  Phidisn  sge  and  school,  and  likewise  ezerdbing 
his  art  at  a  date  so  distant  from  their  time  as  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  our  era.  He  lived  between  B.a  400  and  300,  aud  most 
probably  in  the  first  half  of  that  century. 

Pliny  furnishes  a  copious  list  of  works  by  this  artist  Among  those 
which  he  says  were  piurticuliirly  worthy  of  admiration  was  a  series  of 
figures  representing  Neptune,  Thetis^  Achilles,  Nereids  mounted  on 
dolphins,  and  attended  by  Tritons  and  other  marine  monsters.  All 
tiiese  "  were  from  the  hand  of  Scopas,"  and  Pliny  adds,  "  it  vraa  a 
splendid  work  ('  prasdarum  opus')  sulBBeient  for  the  fame  of  his  whole 
Ufe."  It  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Cneius  Domitius,  in  the  Cireqa 
Flaminius  at  Rome.  The  same  writer  also  mentions  two  statues  of 
Venus,  one  of  Pothos,  or  Desire^  one  of  Anollo,  and  a  much  admired 
Vesta  in  a  sitting  attitude ;  also  a  colosssl  sitting  figure  of  Marp,  and 
a  Bacchus  at  Cnidua    Pliny  tells  vs  there  was  a  doubt  in  his  tims 
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whether  some  atatues  representing  the  dying  children  of  Niobe 
('  Niobse  liberos  morientes ')  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianns  at  Rome, 
were  by  Scopes  or  Praxiteles.  The  well  known  group  or  series  of 
figures  represODting  this  subject,  now  preserved  in  the  galleiy  of  the 
Qrand-Duke  of  Tuscany  at  Florenc^  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 
work  alluded  to  by  Pliny.  Whether  it  be  an  original  production  of 
either  of  ihese  great  masters,  or,  as  some  critics  have  supposed,  only 
copied  from  their  work,  it  muat  be  classed  among  the  finest  spedmens 
of  art,  and  aa  a  noble  monument  of  the  genius  of  its  author. 

Scopaa  wsB  employed  upon  the  tomb  of  Mausolos,  and  had  for  his 
associates  and  rivals  ('amuloe  eadem  setate')  Bryazis,  Timotheua, 
and  Leochares.  This  work,  considered  by  the  aadents  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  of  a  square  form,  having  four  faces. 
Each  of  the  above-named  artists  completed  one  side.  The  eastern  was 
given  to  Scopas;  the  northern  to  Bryazis;  the  southern  to  Timotheus ; 
and  LeochimM  decorated  the  western  facade.  Pliny  in  mentioning 
this  uses  the  terms  'coslavere*  and  'coeiavit,'  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  all  their  performances  were  in  rilievo.  The  whole  mass, 
measuring  twenty-five  cubits  in  height,  was  surmounted  by  a  quadriga, 
or  four-horsed  chariot  in  marble.  This  was  the  work  of  one  Py  th& ; 
of  whom  nothing  further  is  known  than  his  having  been  thus  employed 
on  this  celebrated  monument.  The  sculptured  slabs  which  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canniog  (now  Lord  Stratford  de  Reddiffe)  obtained  permission 
from  the  Porte  to  remove  in  1845-46  from  the  walls  of  Budrum,  the 
ancient  Halicamassus,  and  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  a  portion  of  the  bassi-rilievi 
with  which  Soopas  and  his  associates  adorned  the  tomb  of  Mausolus. 
The  materials  obtained  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb  were  used  by  the 
knights  of  Rhodes  in  constructing,  and  afterwards  in  strengthening 
the  citadel  of  Halicamassus,  and  the  sculptured  slabs  of  the  frieze 
appear  to  have  been  built  into  the  inner  wall  of  the  citadel,  where  they 
remained  till  removed  as  above  stated.  The  slabs  are  thirteen  in 
number,  of  a  uniform  height  of  8  feet,  and  of  a  connected  length  of 
nearly  65  feet—about  equal  to  one  side  of  the  building.  They  repre- 
sent the  battle  of  the  andent  Greek  warriors  with  the  Amazoos,  and 
are  executed  with  considerable  spirit  and  beauty,  but  they  have  suffered 
much  injury  from  time  and  rough  treatment.  They  are  however 
deddedly  inferior  to  works  of  the  best  style  of  Greek  art,  and  inferior 
to  what  would  be  expected  from  the  hand  of  Scopas,  whence  some 
critics  have  chosen  quite  gratuitously  to  assign  them  to  his  assodates. 
(Newton, '  On  the  Sculpture  from  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicama&su3,'  in 
the  '  Clanical  Museum  '  for  1847,  p.  170,  &c.,  where  will  also  be  found 
a  restoration  of  the  building  by  Mr.  Cockerell.) 

Pausanias,  in  his  description  of  Greece,  speaks  of  various  per- 
formances of  Scopas  (both  in  bronae  and  marble),  existing  in  the  cities 
which  he  visited.  In  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Megara  were  statues 
of  "ILpvs^'lutpos,  and  ndOos  (Love,  Passion,  and  Desire).  (Pans.,  I  43.) 
There  was  also  a  statue  of  Hercules  by  him  at  Sicyon  (ii.  10) ;  and  at 
Gortys  in  Arcadia  were  two  statues,  one  of  iEsculapius, '  imberbis '  (or 
beardless),  and  the  other  of  Hygeia  (viii.  28).  Two  works  by  Soopas 
are  celebrated  by  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology :  one  of  them 
refers  to  a  much  admired  statue  of  Mercury;  another  pays  a  high 
compliment  to  the  skill  displayed  by  the  sculptor  in  a  figure  of  a 
Bacchante  represented  in  a  state  of  inebriety.  The  latter  work  was 
executed  in  Parian  marble. 

Strabo  (lib.  xiii.,  604)  mentions  a  statue  by  Scopes,  of  Apollo,  in 
rather  a  remarkable  character,— that  of  a  *  killer  of  rats.'  It  was  in 
the  temple  of  the  god  sumamed  Smintfaeus,  at  CSirysa  or  Chryse  in 
the  Troad.  The  figure  was  represented  in  the  act  of  pressing  or 
crushing  a  rat  with  his  foot 

From  the  terms  in  which  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  temple  before 
alluded  to,  which  Scopas  built  to  Minerva  Alea  at  Tegea,  his  merit  as 
an  ardiitect  must  have  been  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  which  he 
dispkyed  in  the  sister  art  Pausanias  says  it  far  exceeded,  both  in  the 
quality  of  its  decoration  and  its  dimensions,  all  the  other  temples  in 
Peloponnesus.  He  describes  it  os  being  of  the  Ionic  order  on  the 
outside ;  but  within  it  was  decorated  wiUi  Doric  oolunms  having  over 
them  others  of  the  Corinthian  order.  In  the  pediment  in  front  was 
represented  the  hunthig  of  the  Caledonian  boar,  with  AtaIanto,Mdeager, 
Theseus,  and  numerous  other  figures.  The  other  pediment  exhibited 
the  contest  of  Tdephus  and  Achilles.  Pausanias  does  not  state  dis- 
tonctly  that  these  works  were  by  Scopas,  but  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
that  they  either  were  executed  by  him  or  at  least  were  produced  under 
h2S  supenntendence. 

Before  closing  this  short  notice  of  Scopas  it  may  be  right  to  mention 
tbat  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  dates  given  by  Pliny  has  led  the 
learned  antiquaiy  Sillig  (*  Catal,  Artificum,'  p.  416)  to  suppose  there 
may  have  been  two  artists  of  the  name ;  one  a  native  of  Pares,  and  the 
other  of  Elia  But  the  reasons  adduced  do  not  however  appear  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  such  a  conclusion. 

SCOPAS.  or  SCOPINAS,  an  artist  or  mechanist,  of  unknown  date, 
mentioned  by  Vitruviua. 

SCOTOLI,  GIOVXNNI  ANTONIO,  was  born  at  Cavalese  in  tiie 
l^rol,  June  13, 1728.  After  pursumg  his  preliminary  studies  at  Trent, 
lie  went  to  Innspruck,  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  at  that 
ttniversity  in  1748.  He  early  displayed  a  great  fondness  for  natural 
mstory,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  self-tought,  since  there  wss  not 
men  at  Innspruck  any  professor  capable  of  directing  his  studies  in 


that  department  Botany  especially  attracted  his  attention,  and  he 
formed  a  plan,  which  however  he  never  executed,  for  publishing  the 
Flora  of  his  native  country. 

A  journey  which  he  made  to  Vienna  led  to  his  obtaining  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  physician  at  Idria.  Here  he  published  a  Flora  of  Carniola, 
and  his  proximity  to  the  quicksilver-mines  gave  him  many  opportuni- 
ties for  cultivating  mineralogy.  The  results  of  these  studies  appeared 
in  various  memoirs,  among  which  was  a  valuable  essay  on  the  diseases 
to  which  the  miners  are  liable.  The  talent  and  indefatigable  dili- 
gence which  he  displayed,  exdted  the  envy  and  opposition  of  many  of 
the  officers  in  the  mines,  but  his  appointment  as  professor  of  minera- 
logy at  Idria  relieved  him  from  all  the  disquietudes  to  which  he  had 
before  been  subjected.  On  the  removal  of  Jaoquln  to  Vienna,  SoopoU 
succeeded  to  the  chair  of  mineralogy  at  Schemnits ;  and  in  1777  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  at  Pavia,  where  he  died  on 
May  8, 1788. 

Soopoli  was  well  acquunted  with  all  branches  of  natural  history, 
though  especially  distinguished  as  a  botanist.  He  was  much  respected 
by  Jacquin  and  Linnffius,  the  latter  of  whom  named  a  plant  in  honour 
of  him,  and  a  genus  Scopolia  is  still  distinguished  by  botanists.  His 
principal  works  are, '  Flora  Camiolica,'  Vienna,  8vo,  1760,  and  Leipzig, 
8vo,  1772;  'Entomologia  Camiolica,'  Vienna,  1768;  *Tentamina 
Physico-cbemico-medica,  Venice,  8vo,  1761,  Jena,  8vo,  1771,  which 
contains  his  paper  on  the  diseases  of  the  workers  in  the  quicksilver- 
mines  ;  '  Delidse  Floras  et  Fauu89  Insubriss,'  &a,  Pavia,  1786-88,  three 
parts,  folio. 

SCORESBY,  WILLIAM,  and  SCORESBY.  THE  REV.  WILLIAl^ 
D.D.,  F.RS.,  the  most  accomplished  and  successful  Arctic  navigators 
of  their  time,  were  descended  from  a  Yorkshire  family,  of  which  notices 
exist  referring  to  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  its  members 
occasionally  possessing  considerable  property,  and  occupying  con- 
spicuous stations,  but  having  descended,  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  to  the  class  of  yeomen.  Williak  Soobbbbt,  the  elder,  was 
bom  on  the  8rd  of  May  1760,  on  a  small  estate  farmed  by  his  father, 
called  Nutholm,  in  the  township  of  Cropton,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Whitby.  He  received  his  chief  education  in  an  attendance  often 
interrupted,  at  an  endowed  school  in  the  village  of  Cropton,  but  from 
this  he  was  removed  at  the  very  early  age  of  nine,  and  employed  in 
agricultural  occupations,  first  on  his  father's  £um,  and  as  he  advanced 
towards  manhood  on  those  of  his  neighbours.  Undeserved  treatment 
from  one  of  these  led  him  to  resolve,  in  the  winter  of  1779-80,  to  try  the 
adventure  of  a  sea-faring  life.  Proceeding  to  Whitby  for  that  purpose^ 
he  made  an  engagement  with  a  ship-owner,  but  his  service  not  being 
immediatdy  required,  he  returned  home,  and  after  remaining  at  the 
farm  he  had  somewhat  abruptly  left  until  his  place  could  be  satisfacto- 
rily supplied,  set  himself  arduously  to  work  to  prepare  himself  by  the 
study  of  such  books  as  he  could  procure^  for  his  new  ocoapation, 
upon  which  he  entered  April  1780.  The  skill  he  very  soon  acquired 
in  calculating  his  ship's  position  enabled  him  to  save  it  from  destruo- 
tion,  in  the  third  voyage  of  both,  but  the  ill-will  this  occasioned  in  the 
minds  of  the  officers  he  had  thus  excelled  caused  him  to  leave  the  ship^ 
and  to  engage  in  an  Ordnance  armed-storeship,  which  was  captured  by 
a  Spanish  vesseL  With  one  of  his  fellow-sailors  however  he  escaped 
from  Spain,  and  on  his  return  to  England  retired,  for  a  season,  fjrom 
Ms  seafaring  pursuits.  He  remained  at  home,  assisting  his  father  in 
the  management  of  his  farm,  about  two  or  three  years,  marrying  in 
the  interval  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Cropton.  But 
in  the  spring  of  1785  he  entered  upon  that  particular  course  of  life  in 
which  both  he  and  his  son  were  afterwards  so  long  distinguished,  by 
embarking,  though  merely  as  one  of  the  seamen,  in  the  ship  Henrietta, 
bdongiog  to  the  Greenland  whale-fishery,  whidi  at  that  period  was 
pursued  with  connderable  enterprise  from  the  port  of  Whitby.  In 
this  congenial  occupation,  on  his  sixth  voyage  he  had  risen  above  all 
his  assodates,  and  attained  the  position  of  second  officer,  the  '  speck- 
sioneer '  of  the  ship,  who  has  special  charge  of  the  fishing  apparatus 
and  operations^  and  is  a  principal  harpooner.  In  1791  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Henrietta.  In  his  first  voyage  he 
returned  with  '*a  dean  ship,"  or  without  whales,  but  this  was  amply 
compensated  by  the  almost  unprecedented  success  of  the  second,  in 
which  he  took  eighteen  whales,  a  '  catdi '  which  was  extended,  in  his 
fifth  year,  to  the  extraordinary  number  of  twenty-five,  and  the  amount 
of  his  cargoes,  during  his  six  years'  command  of  this  ship,  exceeded 
by  151  tuns  of  oil  that  of  the  most  successful  of  the  Hull  ships  of  the 
time.  In  1798  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  Dundee,  a  London 
whaler  of  largo  size,  in  which  his  success  was  correspondingly  great. 
She  returned  from  her  first  voyage  with  the  spoils  of  no  less  thaa 
six-and-thirty  captured  whales ;  and  three  years  afterwards  twenty- 
three  were  taken,  which  yidded  the  previously  unequalled  quantity  of 
225  tuns  of  oil  In  this  engagethent  Mr,  Sooresby's  high  reputation 
for  pre-eminent  skill  and  success  was  amply  maintained.  Up  to  the 
end  of  the  century  his  successes,  with  but  rare  exceptions,  were  at  the 
head  of  the  lists  of  the  whole  of  the  northern  whalers,  both  of  Davis' 
Strait  and  (Greenland.  His  voyages  were  not  only  unequalled  in  the 
Greenland  whale-fishery  in  their  measure  of  success,  but  likewise  in 
the  quickness  with  which  they  were  accomplished,  and  the  quality 
of  the  oil  yielded  by  their  cargoes. 

In  1811  Mr.  Scoresby  resigned  the  command  of  the  Resolution,  in 
which  his  voyages  had  been  made  for  eight  yean^  to  his  son;  but  in 
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command  of  other  ships  he  contiDued  in  the  trade,  with  the  results 
last  descrihed,  until  1828,  when  be  diacontinaed  the  pursuit^  having 
aoqtiired  an  ample  competency. 

The  total  number  of  voyages  in  the  fishery  in  which  he  held  the 
command,  from  first  to  last,  was  just  thirty.  The  entire  cargoes 
obtained,  under  his  personal  guidance^  comprised  the  produce  of  688 
whales — a  greater  number  than  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  any  other 
individual— with  that  of  many  thousands  of  seals,  some  hundreds  of 
walruses,  very  many  narwhals,  and  probably  not  less  than  sixty  Arctic 
bears.  The  quantity  of  oil  yielded  by  this  produce  was  4664  tuns, 
of  baleine  (commonly  termed  whalebone)  about  240  tons  in  weight, 
together  with  the  skins  of  the  other  animals  taken.  His  yearly  average 
was  almost  double  that  of  the  Hull  whale-fishing,  or  in  fact  of  that  of 
any  other  port  The  gross  proceeds  of  the  thirty  years'  adventures, 
in  money,  amounted  to  veiy  nearly  200,000^,  of  which  the  profits 
amoanted  to  90,0002.;  while  the  capital  annually  invested  did  not 
exceed  on  an  average  9000^.,  which  thus  yielded,  tnrough  a  series  of 
thirty  yaarv,  no  less  a  sum  than  80002.  a  year,  being  at  the  rate  of 
38  i  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  employed* 

Mr.  Scoresby  survived  his  retirement  six  years^  in  a  state  however 
of  deteriorated  health,  experiencing  apparently  in  his  leisure  the  effects 
of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  previous  thlrty-siz  years.  His  sucoees  had 
partly  been  founded  on  numerous  new  contrivances  and  improvements 
VOL  the  whale-fishing  apparatus  and  operations.  But  he  did  not  confine 
his  attention  to  subjects  immediately  connected  with  his  occupation. 
In  the  winter  of  1816-17  he  produced  a  pamphlet  on  the  improvement 
of  the  town  and  harbour  of  Whitby,  the  substanoe  of  which,  revised, 
extended,  and  iUustrated  by  engraved  plans,  he  again  brought  out  in 
1826  under  the  title  of  *  An  Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Town 
and  Harbour  of  Wliitl^,  with  its  Streets  and  Neighbouring  Highways: 
Dengned  also  for  the  maintainanoe  of  the  Labouring  Classes  who  are 
out  of  Employment'  A  portion  of  the  improvement  thus  proposed, 
with  some  little  deviation,  was  carried  into  effect  after  Mr.  Scoresby's 
decease^  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  having  thereby  become  more  safe, 
exactly  as  he  had  aiitieipated.  He  also  left  a  manuscript  document, 
dated  London,  2Srd  of  December  1824,  entitled  *  Hints;  or  Outlines  of 
Improvements  conceived  by  W.  Scoresby.'  These  are  stated,  in  an 
introductory  paragraph,  to  be  the  result  of  reflection  during  forty 
Tears'  occupation  at  sea,  and  are  proposed  in  a  manner  much  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester's  celebrated  'Century  of 
Inventions'  [Wobcssteb,  Marquis  or] :  they  include  projected 
improvements  in  ship-building,  seasoning  timber,  ports  and  harbours, 
breakwaters,  the  banks  of  rivers,  barren  lands,  the  ventilation  of  coal* 
mines,  the  building  of  streets  (indudmg  the  suggestion  of  sub-ways), 
makioff  new  roads,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  arts  of  life 
and  with  human  culture.  Unfortunately  no  record  of  the  nature  of 
these  projects  appears  to  have  been  preserved.    He  died  in  1829. 

Mr.Scoreeby  was  the  inventor  of  tiie '  round  top*gaUant  crow's  nest,' 
or  small  cylindrical  observatory  attached  to  the  main  top-mast  for  the 
safe  and  effective  navigation  of  the  Arctic  ices,  and  the  keeping  of  a 
due  watch  for  the  discovery  of  whalesL  The  first  example  was  built 
in  May  1807.  It  was  substituted  for  the  unsafe  and  unprotected  con- 
trivance called  the  '  crow's-nest,'  in  which  the  navigator  had  hitherto 
been  exposed  to  all  the  rigours  of  the  weather  whilst  performing  an 
indispensable  duty.  This  Invention  became  universally  employed  by 
the  British  Arotio  whalers,  and  was  adopted  generally  in  our  discovery 
ahipa,  being  in  Dr.  Scoresby*s  opinion  the  greatest  boon  of  modem 
times  given  to  the  Arctie  navigator.  The  construction  of  one  for  the 
Isabella  discovery  ^p  is  recoraed  in  ttoss's  first  voyage,  1818,  p.  124, 
but  without  any  allusion  to  the  inventor. 

WiLUAH  SooRESBY,  the  son,  was  bom  Oct.  6, 1789,  and  began  his 
nautical  life  only  ten  years  afterwards,  aecompanymg  his  father  in 
the  Dundee,  on  her  voyage  of  the  year  1800.  The  passion  for  naval 
enterprise  which  the  child's  examination  of  the  ship  had  evoked,  was 
eonflrm«l  by  his  first  vovage^  and  in  1803  the  father  and  son  sailed 
together  in  the  ship  Resolution  of  Whitby.  This  they  continued  to 
do  for  the  ensuing  eight  years,  the  sedulous  junior  keeping  a  regular 
journal  of  their  voyages.  He  was  promoted  in  succession,  as  he 
became  qualified,  wiUiout  being  unduly  fisvoured,  through  all  the 
gradations  of  the  service,  until  he  was  appointed  chief  mate  of  the 
ship;  which  responsible  oflBce  he  held  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The 
long  intervals  during  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  whale-fishery,  the 
ships  were  laid  up  in  winter,  were  devoted  by  the  young  navigator 
with  the  nncUon  and  to  the  great  satisfiiction  of  his  father,  to 
regular  study,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  two  sessions,  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  secured  the  friendship  of  the  late  Professor 
Jameson  and  otiber  professors  of  the  university,  and  also  of  Dr.  (now 
Sir  David)  Brewster.  He  thus  acquired  that  definite  knowledge  of  the 
prindplea  of  the  various  branches  of  science  bearing  upon  his  peculiar 
profession,  which  enabled  him  to  extend  them,  by  his  own  observa- 
tions, in  the  voyages  to  the  Arctic  regions  which  alternated  with  and 
succeeded  tiiese  periods  of  intellectual  culture. 

While  filling  uie  stations  respectively  of  commander  and  chief-mate 
of  tiie  Resolution  in  1806,  the  Scoresbys  sailed  to  a  higher  latitude  than 
had  been  reached  before.  In  May  of  that  year  they  were  successively 
m  80*  6(/  28%  K.  lat.,  81''  1'  53*,  and  81**  12'  42%  and  once,  by 
estimation,  as  far  as  SI**  80',  the  nearest  approach  to  the  pole — 
within  about  510  miles^at  that  period  authenticated.    It  has  been 


exceeded  only  by  the  late  Adndral  Parry  [Parrt,  William  Edwabd]« 
who,  in  his  celebrated  boat  expedition,  during  his  fourth  voyage,  in 
1827  reached  82^  45',  the  highest  point  yet  attained ;  but  this  was 
accomplished  by  travelling  across  the  ice,  which  had  to  be  commenced 
on  gaining  the  latitude  of  79**  55'  20*",  inferior  to  that  attained  bv  the 
Scoresbys  by  ordinary  sailing,  and  the  honour  still  remains  theirs  of 
having  in  ordinary  sailing  narigated  the  highest  northem  latitudes. 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  boat  expedition  had  itself  been 
adopted  from  a  suggestion  made  by  the  younger  Scoresby  (in  a  pro- 
position which  had  been  rejected  by  the  Admiralty),  but  had  not,  in 
his  opinion,  been  properly  executed.  It  was  always  his  conviction 
that  by  such  an  expedition,  if  carried  out  according  to  his  views,  the 
pole  itself  might  have  been  arrived  at ;  and  at  a  later  period  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  Pariy  himself  had  expressed  the  same 
conviction.  It  U  proper  to  note  in  this  place,  in  order  to  preclude 
error,  that  the  surgeon  of  the  Resolution  in  this  voyage,  states,  in  an 
*  Account  of  a  Voyage  to  Spitsbergen,'  and  in  a  manner  takine  the 
achievement  to  himself,  that  the  highest  latitude  attained  was  81  50', 
but  this,  as  Dr.  Scoresby  has  explained  in  his  *  Memorials  of  the 
Sea,'  p.  158,  is  erroneous;  the  highest  latitude  observed  being 
SV  12'  42%  as  already  sUted.  The  Resolution  was  the  property 
of  a  co-partnery,  of  which  the  senior  Scoresby  was  one,  and — influ- 
enced iu  a  coDsiderable  degree  by  a  kindly  and  parental  regard 
for  his  son^he  formally  resigned  his  command  in  1811,  on  the 
very  day  on  which  the  subject  of  this  notice  completed  his  twenty- 
first  year;  and  on  the  same  day,  the  earliest  at  which  he  could 
legally  hold  a  command,  William  Scoresby  junior  was  unanimously 
elected  his  fitther's  successor. 

In  consequence  of  information  communicated  by  Captain  Scoresby 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  attention 
of  the  council  of  that  learned  body  and  of  the  government  was 
directed  ia  1817  to  the  dormant  enterprise  of  endeavouring  to  reach 
the  North  Pole  and  discovering  the  long-sought  North-West  passage; 
the  latter  of  which  objects  has  at  length  been  accomplished  by  Sir 
Robert  MaoClure  [MacClube,  Sib  Robxrt  J.  Ls  M.]  iu  one  of  the 
recent  searching  expeditions  for  the  ill-fated  Franklin.  Sir  J.  Banks 
was  very  desirous  that  his  young  but  experienced  friend  should  be 
employed  in  the  proposed  adventure,  his  father  having  deferred  the 
fitting  out  of  the  ship  Fame,  which  the  son  was  to  command,  under 
the  idea  that  she  might  be  taken  up  for  service.  Their  expectations 
however  were  altogether  dinppointed,  and  as  is  well  known,  Captain 
(the  late  Sir  John)  Ross  with  the  Isabella  and  Alexander,  and  Captain 
Bnohan  with  the  Dorothea  and  Trent,  were  appointed  to  make  the 
attempt.  It  appears  to  be  the  policy,  not  perhaps  to  be  discern 
mended  on  grounds  of  national  justice,  however  the  consequences)^ 
it  may  be  reffiwtted  in  particular  instances,  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
to  reserve  these  arduous  expeditions  and  others  destined  for  marine 
scientific  research,  as  the  encouragements  and  rewards  of  an  mevitably 
laborious  and  ill-paid  service.  The  hirtory  of  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Scoresby, '  On  some  drcumstanoes  connected 
with  the  Original  Suggestion  of  the  Modem  Arctic  Expeditions '  pub- 
lished in  the  £dinbuigh  New  Philoeophical  Journal,  voL  xx.  1835-86. 

Having  made  seventeen  vovages  to  the  Spitsbergen  or  Greenland 
Whale-fishery,  Captain  Scoresby  published,  in  1820,  his  celebrated 
work  entitled,  'An  Account  of  the  Arotio  Regions,  with  a  history  and 
description  of  the  Northern  Whale-Fitahery,'  &  2  volumes  consisting  of 
1217  pages,  illastrated  by  twenty-four  engravings.  It  had  been  under- 
taken at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Jameson,  who  did  great  service 
to  sdentifio  literature  by  stimulating  his  pupils  or  former  pupils  to 
make  public  the  results  of  the  obswvations  made  by  them  in  their 
professionid  or  official  employments  in  distant  countries.  This  was 
the  first  original  work  on  the  phvsical  and  natural  history  of  the  coun- 
tries within  the  Arctic  circle  and  on  the  nature  and  practice  of  the 
Whale-Fishery,  published  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tract  by  Henry  Elking  on  the  latter  subject  It  obtained  for  the 
author  a  more  general  reputation  than  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and 
justified  the  owners  of  the  whalmg  ships  he  commanded,  in  coun- 
tenancing a  degree  of  enterprise  in  geographical  discovery —not 
unconnected  however  with  the  object  of  the  trade, — which  had  not 
before  been  united  with  the  pursuit  of  whales,  except  through  acci- 
dental drcumstanoes.  But  on  Captain  Scoresby's  return  to  Liverpool, 
from  a  voyage  in  1822,  in  the  ship  Baffin  of  that  port^  undertaken 
with  these  views,  he  received  on  entering  the  Mersey  the  afflicting 
intelligence  of  the  decease  of  his  (second)  wife  while  he  was  absent. 
He  now  quitted  the  whale-fishery,  but  published  the  geographical 
results  of  the  voyage,  in  a  'Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern 
Whale-Fishery ;  including  researches  and  discoveries  on  the  eiiistem 
coast  of  West-Qreenland,  made  in  tiie  summer  of  1822,  in  the  ship 
Baffin  of  Liverpool,'  Edinburgh  1828,  515  pages,  with  8  plates,  includ- 
ing a  dhart^  &c.  A  German  translation  by  Professor  F.  Rries  waa 
published  at  Hamburg  in  1825.  Not  long  after  the  appearance  of 
this  work,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1824,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  being  already  a  contributor  to  the  'Philosophical Trans- 
actions,' and  having  been  for  some  years  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  He  subsequently  received  one  of  the  highest  houorary 
rewards  of  sdentifio  eminence,  in  being  made  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  or  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  As  the 
captain  of  a  whaler  he  had  been  a  remarkable  man.    His  crews  were 
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always  diBtioguUhad  by  their  diacipUne  and  respectability,  and  the 
lasting:  effect  of  his  command  upon  the  characters  of  some  of  those 
who  sailed  with  him  was  a  proof  of  the  somidness  of  his  judgment, 
temper  and  heart  *'  His  success  in  whaling  was  remarkable ;  but  he 
ne?«r,  under  any  drcumstanoes,  allowed  a  whale  to  be  pursued  upon 
Sunday,  and  he  succeeded  in  conYiacing  bis  men  that  upon  the  whole 
they  did  not  lose  by  keeping  the  appointed  day  of  rest.  Upon  his 
later  voyages  he  adopted  the  temperance  principle  on  board  his  Tcssel, 
finding  ti^at  hot  coffee  was  a  very  mucm  stronger  preservative  than 
spirits  against  the  intense  cold  of  Arctic  regions." 

Some  years  after  hiB  retirement  from  the  whale-fishing  the  religious 
impressions  which  he  had  first  received  from  his  father  and  bad  always 
entertained,  impelled  him  to  desire  a  more  formal  and  authorised 
position  as  a  teacher  of  religion.  He  entered  the  University  of  Cam- 
bri*ige  as  a  student  of  Queen's  College,  took  his  degree  of  B.D.  in  1834, 
and  Holy  Orders  in  due  course,  taking  the  superior  degree  of  D.D.  in 
process  of  time.  The  Hariner^s  Church  at  Liverpool  having^  been 
then  just  established,  he  accepted  the  chaplaincy.  Private  circum- 
atanoes  occabioned  his  removal  to  Kxeter,  but  he  afterwards  be- 
came Vicar  of  Bradford,  a  vexy  large  parish  in  Yorkshire.  After  some 
years  however  he  resigned  this  office,  and  retired  to  Torquay  in 
Devonshire. 

As  a  clergyman,  Dr.  Scoresby  is  stated  to  have ''  combined  what 
may  perhapaDe  considered  extreme  evangelical  views  with  the  most 
abounding  charity  and  liberality  to  those  who  differed  from  him.  His 
*  Discourses  to  S'^amen  *  evince  the  earnestness  with  which  he  laboured 
for  the  good  of  the  service  in  which  he  had  passed  his  earlier  years." 
He  took  alao  enlightened  and  enlarged  views  of  public  education,  which 
while  vicar  of  Bradford  he  laboured  zealously  to  realise. 

But  of  all  the  very  various  subjects  to  which  Dr.  Scoresby  directed  his 
attention,  practical  magnetism  and  its  relation  to  navigation  appear  to 
have  been  most  actively  pursued  by  him  through  his  life.  The  increasing 
quantity  of  iron  iiitroduced  into  the  equipment  and  construction  of 
ships,  and  the  recent  construction  of  the  entire  hull  of  that  metal, 
were  watched  by  him  with  unceasing  care ;  and  all  the  resources  of 
his  cultivated  mind  were  at  length  applied  to  the  most  important  of 
all  subjects  of  this  clssa — the  iniuence  of  the  iron  of  ships  upon  their 
oompasses,  and  the  requisite  correction  of  the  indications  of  the  latter. 
He  had  published  various  papers  on  magnetism  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions,'  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,' 
the  *  Reports  of  the  British  Association,'  the  '  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal/  and  the  two  journals  which  succeeded  it.  The  substance 
of  these,  or  of  many  of  them,  he  now  made  public,  in  an  improved 
form,  in  his  '  Magnetical  Investigations.'  Part  L  *  CompriBing  investi- 
gations on  the  principles  affecting  the  capacity  and  retentiveness  of 
steel  for  the  msgnetio  oondition ;  with  the  development  of  processes 
for  determining  the  quality  and  decree  of  hardness  of  steeL'  London, 
1839;  92  pages,  2  platef.  Part  iL  'Comprising  investigations  con- 
cerning the  Taws  or  prinoiples  affecting  the  power  of  magnetic  steel- 
plates  or  bars  in  combination,  as  well  as  singly,  under  various  oonditions 
as  to  mass,  hardness,  quality,  form,  etc.,  as  also  concerning  the  com- 
parative powers  of  cast-iron.'  London,  1843;  280  pjages,  2  plates. 
Vol.  ii.,  part  iii., '  Investigations,  with  illustrative  experiments,  on  the 
nature  and  phenomena  of  magnetic  induction,  and  the  mutual  influences 
of  magnetical  bodiea'    London,  1852 ;  463  pages. 

To  the  section  of  Mathematics  and  Physics  of  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Glasgow  in  1855,  he  communicated  a  summary 
of  his  matured  views,  and  of  the  evidence  in  their  favour  which  had 
occurred  since  their  original  promulgation,  entitled  '  Elucidations,  by 
Facts  and  Experiments,  of  the  M^netism  of  Iron  ships  and  its 
changes.'  In  this  he  recalled  attention  to  his  plan  of  a  oompau  aloft, 
as  afifording  a  simple  and  effective  mode  of  ascertaining  the  direction 
of  a  ahip's  course^  stating  that  it  bad  not  only  been  eztenaively 
Adopted  by  some  of  our  first  firms  interested  in  the  building  and 
property  of  iron  »hips,  but  had  received  the  particular  sanction  and 
commendation  of  Mr.  Airy,  the  astronomer-royal,  and  of  lieut  M.  F. 
Maury,  the  American  hydrographer;  '*  that  is,  as  being  recommended 
by^  both  these  gentlemen  for  adoption  for  determining  safe  oompass 
guidance,  or  the  correction  of  adjusted  oompasses  whenever  they 
might  be  found  to  be  in  error."  In  the  further  prosecution  of  ms 
researches  on  this  subject,  and  irith  a  view  to  determme  various 
questions  in,  magnetic  science  Dr.  Scoresby  undertook,  Jan.  185flL 
a  voyage  to  Australia  in  the  Royal  Charter.  He  was  received  at 
Melboui-ne  with  great  distmction,  almost  with  enthusiasm,  and  was 
granted  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  by  the  new  university  of  that 
city.  He  returned  in  August,  1866,  but  with  his  constitution  much 
enteebled  by  the  arduous  labours  to  which  he  had  subjected  himself 
during  the  voyage ;  and  after  a  lingering  illness  he  died  at  Torquay, 
on  the  2l8t  of  March  1857,  aged  sixty-seven,  and  leaving  a  widow. 

Three  principal  scientifio  works  of  Dr.  Scoresby  have  been  described 
above.  The  following  enumeration  will  render  the  account  of  his 
separate  publications  nearly  complete.  •  Memorial  of  an  Affectionate 
and  Dutiful  Son,  Frederic  R.  H.  S.,  who  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  Decem- 
ber 81, 1884,  aged  16  years.' — *  Discourses  to  Seamen :  consisting  of 
Fifteen  Sermons,  preached  in  the  Mariners'  Church,  Liverpool,  treating 
for  the  most  part  generally  on  subjects  of  Christian  Practice  and 
Doctrine.'— 'Jehovali  glorified  in  his  Works:  a  Sermon  preached  in 
:5t  Jamas'  Episcopal  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  August  i,  1850,  on  occasion 


of  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Assodataon.'— 'Memorials  of  the  Sea:  * 
1,  *  Sabbaths  in  the  Arctic  Regions ; '  2,  '  The  Mary  Russel.'  Of  both 
these  two  editions  have  appeared.  3,  *  My  Father :  being  Records  of 
the  Adventurous  lain  of  the  late  William  Scoresby,  Esq.,  of  Whitby,' 
12mo,  Lond.,  1851,  pp.  viil  and  232.  'The  Franklin  Expedition;' 
stating  his  views  on  its  probable  ooorse  and  fate^  and  on  ttie  measure* 
of  search  for  it 

'Zoistio  Magnetism.'  The  contents  of  this  work  on  a  peculiar 
subject  are  thus  stated  by  the  author  himself:  "  Original  Researches 
in  Mesmeric  Phenomena,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  the  acientifio 
principlea  of  this  mysterious  agency,  and  in  which  experiments  are 
described,  eliciting  strong  electric  or  msgno-electric  conditions,  with 
the  intercepting  of  the  mesmeric  infiuence  by  electrics^  and  the 
neutralising  of  the  effects  of  substances  having  an  ungenial  influence 
on  the  subject,  by  the  same  process  as  was  found  to  neutralise  the 
electricity  of  sealing-wax,  &c.,  as  acting  on  the  electroscope." 

It  i»  understood  that  a  work  is  in  the  press  which  Dr.  Sooresby  had 
prepared  for  publication  prior  to  his  decease,  fully  detailing  the  results 
of  his  most  recent  investigations  in  nautical  magnetism.  As  he  con- 
templated, while  commemorating  his  father,  a  continuation  of  the 
series  of  *  Memorials  of  the  Ses,'  in  which  the  stozy  of  his  own  life 
should  be  told,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  also  may  find  a  place  in 
the  coming  work. 

SCOT,  R1£Q1NALD.  This  learned  and  extraordinary  naan  was  bom 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  he  was  the  most  distinguitthed 
opposer  of  the  then  almost  universal  belief — *  witchcraft.'  He  was  the 
son  of  an  English  gentleman  of  family,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 
(Wood, '  Athen.  Oxon.,'  voL  i)  He  took  no  degree  there;  but  return- 
ing to  Smeeth  in  Kent,  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  the  perusal  of  old  and  obscure  authors ;  occupying  his  hours 
of  relaxation  in  gsrdeninff.  The  fruits  of  this  learned  leisure  were^ 
'  A  perfect  platform  of  a  Hopgarden,*  and  *  The  Discoverie  of  Witch- 
craft,' 1584.  In  both  of  these  we  see  the  mixture  of  sagacity  and 
absurdity,  extensive  learning  and  puerile  paradoxes,  and  ostentatious 
quoting  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  so  common  to  writers  of  that 
period,  when  the  writing  a  book,  being  an  event  in  a  man's  life,  he 
seized  upon  that  opportunity  to  thrust  in  all  he  knew.  The  following 
is  the  title  of  the  latter  work:— 'Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  proving 
the  common  opinion  of  witches  contracting  with  devils,  spirits,  fami- 
liars, and  their  power  to  kill,  torture,  and  consume  the  bodies  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  or  other  creatures,  by  diseases  or  otherwise, 
their  flying  in  the  air,  &c.,  to  be  but  imaginary,  erroneous  conceptions, 
and  novelties.  Wherein  also  the  practices  of  witchmongers,  coojarors, 
enchanters,  soothsayers,  also  the  delusions  of  sstrology,  alchemy,  l^er- 
demaine,  and  many  other  things  are  opened  that  have  long  liuu  nidden, 
though  very  necessary  to  be  known  for  tiie  undeceiving  of  judges, 
justices,  snd  juries,  and  for  the  preservation  of  poor  people; '  and  its 
boldness  and  humanity  would  alone  entitle  it  to  considei-ation.  A 
striking  passage  in  the  preface  is  to  this  effect :  this  work  is  composed, 
that,  *'  first,  the  glory  of  God  be  not  so  abridged  and  abased  as  to  be 
thrust  into  the  hand  or  lips  of  a  lewd  old  woman,  whereby  the  work 
of  the  Creator  should  be  attributed  to  the  creature ;  secondly,  that  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel  may  be  seen  to  stand  without  such  peevish 
trumpery;  thirdly,  that  favour  and  Christian  compassion  be  used 
towards  these  poor  souls,  rather  than  rigour  and  extremity."  Such  a 
work,  with  such  a  purpose,  and  such  a  common-sense  straightforward- 
ness mingled  with  its  humanity,  could  not  fail  to  draw  down  on  the 
author's  head  every  possible  ridicule,  obloquy,  and  confutation.  And 
when  Scot  laughed  at  the  difficult  tricks  of  legerdemaine,  and  ex- 
plained how  they  were  performed,  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  book  being 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  and  at  '  refuters '  sppearing  on  aU 
sides.  He  was  attacked  by  Meric  Casaubon,  Glanvil  (author  of  the 
'Scepsis  Scientifica'),  and  finally,  by  the  sapient  King  James  him- 
self, who  wrote  his  'Demonologie,*  as  he  informs  us,  "cliiefiy  against 
ths  damnable  opinions  of  Wierus  and  Soot ,  the  latter  of  whom  is 
not  ashamed  in  public  print  to  deny  there  con  be  such  a  thing  as 
witchcrafL" 

Soot's  boldness  could  not  at  once  succeed,  when  opposed  by  a  reign- 
ing king  and  the  statute  law  of  the  land.  When  human  reason  was  so 
blinded  by  superstition  that  it  was  a  common  practice  to  throw  a 
woman,  suspected,  into  a  pond,  and  if  ^e  escaped  drowning  she  was 
burnt  as  a  witch ;  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  common  sense  could 
gain  many  converts ;  and  yet,  from  its  having  had  three  editions,  and 
being  translated  into  Freuch  and  German,  it  would  appear  to  have 
met  with  great  success.  It  is  now  extremely  rare :  as  an  evidence  of 
the  peculiar  phases  which  the  human  mind  historically  exhibits,  this 
work,  as  well  as  the  superstition  which  it  combats,  meriu  attention. 
This  *' solid  and  learned  person,"  as  Hallam  calls  him,  "for  such  he 
wss  beyond  almost  all  the  English  of  that  age,"  died  in  1599,  and  was 
buried  with  his  ancestors  in  the  church  at  Smeeth. 

SCOTT,  DANIEL.    [Stkphkns,  H.] 

SCOTT,  DAVID,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  October  10,  1806.  The 
son  of  a  landscape-engraver,  he  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  profession; 
but  from  childhood  he  had  sketched  and  drawn  incessantly,  and  at 
length  his  father  yielded  to  his  desire  to  become  a  painter.  From  the 
first  his  ambition  was  to  paint  in  the  'grand  style.'  His  early  pictures 
were  of  themes  such  as  the '  Hopes  of  Early  Genius  dispelled  by  Death,' 
'Fingal  and  the  Spirit  of  Lodi,'  and  'Lot  and  his  Daughters  flying 
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fh>m  the  Cities  of  the  Plain.'  Of  a  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  and  of 
somewhat  gloomy  theological  views,  his  pictures  Daturallv  wore  a 
sombre  air,  and  attneted  few  admirers  beyond  the  oirele  of  his  friends. 
Bis  *  Lot  and  his  Daughters '  was  returned  from  the  British  lustitation 
as  too  large;  his  series  of  outline  etchings, '  Monograms  of  Man,'  met 
with  a  slow  and  unremunerative  sale ;  and  it  was  not  till  1881  that  he 
sold  his  first  picture.  But  be  loved  labour,  and  he  went  on  painting 
subjects  witii  which  few  could  sympathise,  in  a  manner  that  did  little 
to  remove  the  unattractiveness  of  the  t^ema  Slowly  however  he 
made  his  way,  finding  ardent  if  not  numerous  admirerB;  and  his 
progress  began  to  be  waiehed  with  interest  by  his  fellowciticens.  In 
1832  he  visited  Italy,  staying  awhile  at  the  Louvre  on  his  way.  In 
Italy  of  course  his  chief  stay  was  at  Rome,  but  the  amenities  of 
Raffaelle  eeem  rather  to  have  repelled  him,  his  chief  attention,  eharao- 
ieristieaklly  enough,  being  fixed  oti  Carravaggio.  Here  however  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  leading  resident  artists;  he  Worked 
hard,  sad  painted  much ;  and  his  power  in  painting  was  evidently  en- 
larged. His  style  however  was  not  materially  ohanged.  He  continued 
to  paint  in  the  '  grand  style '  pictures  of  heroio  size ;  and  even  when 
he  stooped  to  the  simpler  realities  of  life,  or  to  such  mattets  as  '  Love 
whetting  his  Darts,'  'Ariel  listening  to  the  Mermaid,' '  Beauty  wounded 
by  Love,'  the  '  lYiumph  of  Love,'  and  the  like,  it  was  very  much  in 
the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Covenanter.  The  themes  he  entered  upon  with 
more  congenial  feeling  were  such  as  his  'Genius  of  Discord'  (a  large 
woric,  painted  at  Rome,  but  repainted  on  his  return) ;  *  Descent  from 
the  Crofis ;'  '  Jane  Shore  found  Deed  in  the  Street;'  '  Orestes  pursued 
by  Furies;'  'Aohilles  mourning  over  the  Dead  Body  of  Patroolus;' 
'Paracebus,  the  Alchemist^  in  his  Lecture-Room;'  'Hope  passing 
over  the  Horizon  of  Despair;'  ^The  Dead  rising  at  the  Crucifixion ;' 
<  Peter  the  Hermit  addressing  the  Crusaders,*  and  several  others,  which 
alike  attest  his  remarkable  diligence  and  his  soaring  ambition ;  but 
which,  in  their  want  of  power  to  interest  the  spectator,  and  their 
arUstic  shortcomings,  too  clearly  show  that  lofty  ambition,  strong 
imagination,  and  unwearied  industry,  are  insufficient  to  form  a  great 
punter,  without  living  genius,  a  well-directed  purpoee,  and  oaremlly 
disciplined  technical  udU.  Mr.  Scott  had  built  himself  a  large  studio 
In  Edinburgh,  and  was  full  of  dreams  of  future  glory,  despite  the 
warnings  of  failing  health,  when  the  cartoon  competition  in  connection 
With  the  new  houses  of  parliament  aroused  his  feelings  to  a  high  pitch 
of  excitement.  He  prepared  and  sent  in  a  large  cartoon  of '  The  Defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,'  but  it  was  unnoticed  by  the  iudges  who 
awarded  the  prizes,  and  the  blow  fell  upon  the  painter  with  a  severity 
similar  in  its  intensity  to  that  which  the  like  fate  infiicted  upon 
Haydon — whom  in  bis  ambitious  thoughts,  and  passion  for  'grand  art' 
and  huge  canvasses,  Scott  greatly  resembled.  But  Scott  pcdnted  on ; 
devoting  now  all  his  energies  to  his  largest  and  perhaps  on  the  whole 
best  work, '  Yasoo  da  Gktma  encountered  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Storm  in 
passing  the  Cape,'  now  in  the  hall  of  the  Trinity  House,  Leith.  This 
work  oecupied  him  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  he  lived 
only  to  eomplete  it,  dying  on  the  5th  of  March  1849  in  his  forty- third 
year.  Some  of  his  great  works  have  been  purohssed  for  public 
institutions  in  Edinburgh,  Scott  was  a  vigorous  writer  both  in  prose 
and  versa  His '  Essays  on  the  Characteristics  of  the  Great  Masters* 
exdif d  a  good  deal  of  attention  when  flr>t  published  in  '  Blackwood's 
Magazine,'  1840;  and  some  of  his  poetry  is  contaioed  in  the  'Memoir 
of  David  Scott,  RS.A.,  containing  his  Journal  in  Italy,  Notes  on  AxL 
and  other  Papers,'  8vo,  1850.  This  'Memoir'  is  a  warm-hearted 
tribute  to  hie  worth  and  merits  by  his  brother,  Mr.  William  B.  Scott» 
himself  an  artist  of  considerable  ability. 

•SCOTT,  GEORGE  GILBERT,  R.A.,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished English  practitioners  of  gothio  arehitecture,  was  bom  about 
1811,  at  Gawoott,  near  Buckingham,  of  which  place  his  grandfather, 
the  author  of  a  much  esteemed  'Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,'  was  the  incumbent.  Apprenticed  to  an  architect,  Mr. 
Scott  early  directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  gothio  ardiitecture,  the 
study  of  which  was  then  attracting  very  general  attention.  Having 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Moffiitt,  the  superiority  of  their 
designs  soon  began  to  secure  to  the  firm  a  latve  measure  of  patronage. 
The  first  of  their  works  which  gained  generid  notice  was  however  the 
Tery  elegant  cross  erected  at  Oxford,  and  known  as  'the  Martyrs' 
Memorial,'  and  which  in  its  admirable  proportions  and  excellent  finish 
was  an  undoubted  advance  on  any  modem  stracture  of  the  kind.  It 
was  followed  by  the  large  and  handsome  parish  church  at  CamberwelL 
finished  about  1844,  by  the  Infknt  Orphan  Asyhim  at  Wanstead,  and 
other  important  works.  The  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1846 ;  and 
afWr  the  fire  of  1846  Mr.  Scott  was  employed  after  a  severe  competi- 
tion to  erect  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Hamburg,  one 
of  the  finest  gothic  churches  recently  erected  in  Germany,  and  a  work 
that  did  no  htUe  to  nuse  the  character  of  English  architects  on  the 
Continent  In  1847  the  erection  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  John, 
Newfoundland,  was  commenoed  fh>m  his  designs ;  and  in  1848  the 
College  at  Brighton,  Sussex.  Among  his  English  churches  may  be 
mentioned  St.  John's,  Holbeck,  Leeds;  West  Derby,  Liverpool; 
Croydon;  Holy  Trinity,  Rugby;  St.  Andrews,  Ashley  Place;  and 
others  at  Harrogate:  at  Trefnant,  near  St.  Asaph;  and  at  Haley  Hill, 
Halifax.  He  has  also  been  entrusted  with  the  restoration  or  rebuild- 
hag  of  the  fine  chnreh  of  St.  George,  Doncaster,  and  witii  the  superin- 
tcndenoe  of  the  works  at  Ely  CathedraL    Another  very  important 


work  when  eompleted  will  be  the  new  chapel,  libraiy,  reotor*s  tesldenos^ 
and  other  additional  buildings  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  now  in 
course  of  erection.  But  all  these  works  will  be  thrown  in  the  shade 
by  the  noble  Hdtel  de  Ville,  Hamburg,  for  which  in  a  competition  of 
many  of  the  leading  architeets  of  Europe  he  eSrried  off  tiie  first  prize; 
and  which  will  be  in  extent  and  costliness  one  of  the  most  important, 
and  judging  from  the  designs,  one  of  the  most  imposing  modem  works 
in  gothic  architecture. 

Mr.  Scott  was  in  1849  appointed  arohiteot  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster,  in  which  capacity  he  designed  the  new  Abt>ey  Gwte- 
House,  and  buildings  on  the  north  of  the  Abbev ;  has  made  various 
judicious  restorations  and  improvements  in  the  Abbey  itself;  and 
designed  a  'restoration  of  the  Chapter  House,  executed  from  very 
careful  examination  and  measurement,'  whioh  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1860.  Mr.  Scott  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Architectural  Museum.  Ii\  1855  he  was  elected  an  Associate,  and  in 
1860  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  is  the  author  of:—' A 
Plea  for  the  Faithful  Restoration  of  our  Ancient  Cathe^ls,'  12mo, 
1850;  'Additional  Churches,  a  Letter'  [to  Dr.  C.  Wordsworth],  8vo, 
1854;  and  'Some  Remarks  on  Gothie  Architecture:  Secular  and 
Domestic,  Present  and  Future,'  8vo,  1857. 

SCOTT,  JOHN.    [Eldon,  Earl  of.] 

SCOTT,  WILLIAM.    [Stowell,  Barof.] 

SCOTT,  SIR  MICHAEL,  was  bom  in  Scotland,  fai  the  early  part 
of  the  13th  oentuiy.  If  he  really  was,  as  has  been  assumed,  Soutt  of 
Balweary,  he  succeeded  in  right  of  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sur  Richard  Balwearv  of  that  ilk  (as  it  is  phrased),  to 
that  estate,  which  is  In  the  parish  of  Kirkaldy,  in  Fifeshire.  The 
literary  reputation  both  of  Sir  Michael  Scott  and  of  his  contemporary 
Thomas  Learmont  (the  Rhymer)  may  be  taken  as  affording  a  pre- 
sumption, wliich  other  circumstances  go  to  corroborate,  that  Scotland 
in  the  18th  century  was  by  no  means  in  the  benighted  state  commonly 
supposed.  In  fact  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  peaceful 
and  prosperous  reign  of  Alexander  III,  whioh  terminated  in  1286,  the 
dawn  of  civilisation  in  the  northern  port  of  our  island  made  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  more  advanced  light  of  art  and  letters  in  England 
than  was  generally  maintained  in  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  two 
countries.  Scott  however  probably  studied  at  some  foreign  universitv, 
either  Oxford  or  Paris.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  to  France  in  early 
life,  and  to  have  spent  some  years  in  that  oountry;  after  which  he 
proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  who,  possessed  of 
remarkable  literary  acquirements  himself,  was  then  the  great  patron 
of  learned  men.  If  he  did  not  however  remain  in  Germany  after  the 
death  of  Frederic,  which  took  place  in  1250,  he  must  have  been 
still  only  in  early  manhood  when  he  left  that  countiy — most  probably 
at  least  under  thirty, — since,  as  we  shall  find,  he  was  employed  in 
public  duties  scarcely  suited  to  a  person  in  very  advanced  age  forty 
years  after  this  date.  If  he  passed  some  years,  as  is  asserted,  at  the 
court  of  Frederic,  he  could  not  well  have  been  much  more  than  twenty 
ii^ben  he  first  presented  himself  to  or  was  sent  for  by  the  Emperor. 
Dempster  indeed  states  that  he  was  but  a  young  man  when  he  was 
writing  books  at  the  request  of  Frederic,  "cujus  rogatu  hie  etiam 
juvenis  multa  opera  scribere  est  sgressus."  Tet  Dempster  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  Scott  of  Balweary  ;  he  if  Us  us  indeed  that  his  name 
Scotus  was  not  that  of  bis  family,  but  of  his  nation.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  Miohael  Scott  of  Balweary,  whom  we  find  living  in  Scotland, 
and  actively  engaged  in  the  public  service,  in  1290,  may  be  mistakenly 
assumed  to  have  been  the  learned  person  of  that  name  who  resided  at 
the  court  of  Frederic  II.?  It  is  said  further,  that  upon  leaving 
Germany,  Scott  came  to  England,  where  he  was  received  into  great 
favour  by  Edward  I.  But  Edward  did  not  become  king  of  Englaud 
till  1272,  twenty-two  years  after  the  deuth  of  the  learned  Scotsman's 
German  patron. 

Fkom  England  he  is  sidd  to  have  returned  to  his  native  country, 
though  when  is  not  precisely  noted.  For  the  rest,  all  that  is  known 
is  that  a  Michael  Scott  of  Balweary,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Hector  Boece 
as  the  famous  scholar  of  that  name,  was  one  of  the  two  ambassadors 
(Sir  Michael  de  Wemyss,  another  Fife  baron,  was  the  other)  sent  to 
Norway  by  the  estates  of  Scotland,  in  1290,  to  bring  home  the  infant 
heiress  of  the  throne  (Margaret,  called  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  daughter 
of  the  Norwegian  king  Eric.) 

The  common  account  is,  that  Sir  Michael  Scott  died  in  Scotland  in 
the  following  year,  1291.  Dempster  says,  *'Vixit  usque  in  ultimam 
senectutem,  et  attigit  annum  MCCXCI.,  quo  obiisse  oertum.*'  But 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  his  *  History  of  Fife  and  Kinross,'— aft«r  telling 
us  that»  "in  testimony  of  this  honourable  commission  and  embassy" 
in  which  the  two  **  equites  Fifani  illustres,  et  summa)  prudentiss  apud 
sues  illis  temporibus  babiti,"  as  Buchanan  describes  them,  were 
employed,  "  there  is  still  preserved  in  the  house  of  Wemyss  a  silver 
basin  of  an  antique  fashion,  which  David  [Michael  1]  de  Wemyss  got 
firom  the  king  of  Norway  at  that  time" — adds:  "And  there  is  an 
indentore  betwixt  Sir  lUehael  Wemyss  de  eodem  miles,  and  Sir 
Michael  Scott  of  Balweary,  miles,  in  presentla  Joannis  Balioli  regis 
apud  Monasterium  de  Lundoris,  anno  1294."  (Edit  of  1802,  p.  826.) 
We  suspect  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  death  of  Sir  Michael  Scott  in 
1291,  at  all  to  be  compared  with  this  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
person  of  the  same  name  and  designation  three  years  later.  But  in 
another  place  (p.  816)  Sibbald  asserts  that  the  same  Scott  who  was 
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■ent  to  Norway  in  1290,  went  on  a  second  embassy  to  that  country  to 
demand  the  cession  of  the  Orcades  in  the  fifth  year  of  Robert  L,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  year  1810.  If  this  statement  be  correct,  it  is  in  the 
higheet  degree  improbable  that  Michael  Scott  the  ambassador  could 
ha?e  been  the  person  of  the  same  name  vho  figured  as  a  distinguished 
literary  character  at  the  court  of  Frederic  II.  more  than  six^  years 
before.    It  is  more  likely  that  the  one  was  the  son  of  the  other. 

The  real  or  supposed  literary  works  of  Sir  Michael  Scott  are  the 
following: — 1,  'A  History  of  ijiimals/  in  Latin;  according  to  some 
authorities,  a  tianalation  from  the  Arabic  of  Avicenna.  But  of  this 
we  know  noUiing.  Dr.  George  Mackenae^  Scott's  most  elaborate 
biographer,  says  that  the  work  exists  "in  foL  editionis  neque  tempore 
neque  looo  ezpressis.**  Dempster  mentions  '  Abbreviationes  Avicennso ' 
in  one  book,  and  also  '  De  Animalibus  ad  Oasarem'  (L  e.  Frederic)  in 
one  book.  2,  *  Aristotelis  Opera,  lAtine  Yersa,  partim  •  Graoo,  par- 
tim  Arabico,  per  viros  lectos  et  in  utriusque  lingu»  prolatione  peritos^ 
fussu  Imperatoris  Fredirici  IL,'  fol,  Yenet,  149&  The  common 
accounts  mi^e  Scott  to  have  been  the  sole  author  of  this  translation ; 
but  it  proclaims  itself,  as  we  see,  to  be  the  work  of  seyeral  hands. 
Possibly  Scott  may  have  contributed  the  translation  of  the  Natural 
History,  and  may  have  done  it  from  the  Arabic,  which  may  be  all 
the  foundation  for  the  assignment  to  him  of  the  version  of  Avicenna, 
Warton,  speaking  of  the  new  translations  of  Aristotle  from  the  original 
Greek  into  Latin,  made  about  the  12th  century,  says,  "I  believe  the 
translators  understood  very  little  Greek.  Our  countrymen  Michael 
Scotus,  was  one  of  the  first  of  them,  who  was  assisted  by  Andrew,  a 
Jew.  Michael  was  astrologer  to  Frederic,  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
appears  to  have  executed  his  translations  at  Toledo  in  Spain,  about  the 
year  1 220.  These  new  versions  were  perhaps  little  more  than  corrections 
'  from  those  of  the  early  Arabians,  made  under  the  inspection  of  the 
learned  Spanish  Saracens."  ('  Note  to  Dissert  on  Introd.  of  Learning 
into  England,*  in  *  Hist  of  English  Poetry.')  3,  '  De  Procreatione,  et 
Hominis  Phisionomia,  Opus.'  There  is  a  oopy  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  tract  in  the  Eliog's  Library  at  the  British  Museum,  printed  with- 
out the  name  of  the  place,  in  1477 ;  and  in  the  general  library  of  the 
museum  are  other  editions,  with  the  title  slightly  varied,  printed  in 
1480  and  1487 ;  and  some,  both  in  4to  and  12mo,  without  date,  and 
possibly  still  older.  It  is  also  the  same  work  which  was  printed,  with  the 
title  of  *  De  Secretis  Naturso,'  at  Strasbourg  in  1607,  and  at  Fhoikfurt  in 
161 5,  in  16mo,  and  with  the  works  of  Albertus  Magnus,  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1655, 1660,  &c,  In  12mo.  Bayle  had  an  Italian  translation  of  it, 
«n  octavo  pamphlet  of  seven  leaves,  printed  at  Venice  in  1588,  with 
the  title  *  Phvsionomia,  laqual  compile  Maestro  Michael  Scotto,  2k 
prieghi  di  Federico  Romano  Imperatore,  huomo  di  gran  sdenza;  e  h 
cosa  molte  notabile,  e  da  iener  secrets,  pero  ohe  Vh  di  grande  efScaoia, 
e  comprende  cose  secrete  della  natun^  bastanti  ad  ogni  astrologo;  e  h 
diviBO  in  tre  parti'  4,  *  Mensa  Philosophica,  sen  Enchiridion,  in  quo 
de  qusestionibus  mensalibus,  et  variis  ao  jncundis  hominum  congres- 
sibus,  agitur,'  12mo,  Frana,  1602;  8vo,  1608;  24mo,  Lips.,  1608. 
There  is  an  English  translation  of  this  treatise  (which  Tiedemsnn,  in 
his  *  Esprit  de  la  Philosophie  Speculative,'  says  contains  some  curious 
thingn),  entitled  '  The  Philosopher's  Banquet,'  done  into  English  by 
W.  B.,  8rd  edit.,  enlarged,  12mo,  London,  1688.  The  <  Mensa  Philo- 
sophica' is  one  of  the  works  attributed  to  Theobald  AnguUbert  5, 
'QusBstio  Curiosa  de  Natora  Solis  et  Luna).'  Tliis  is  a  chemical 
treatise  upon  the  transmutation  of  gold  and  silver,  and  is  printed  in 
the  5th  vol.  of  the  *Theatrum  Chimicum,'  8vo,  Strasbourg,  1622.  6, 
*  Eximii  atque  excellentissimi  physioomm  motuum  cursusque  syderii 
investigatoris,  Mich.  Sootti,  super  autor.  Sphserar.,  cum  qussstionibus 
diligenter  emendatis,  incipit  expositio  perfects,  illustrissimi  Impera- 
toris D.  D.  Frederid  precibus.  This  is  a  commentaiy  upon  the 
celebrated  treatise  of  Sacrobosco  'De  Sphsera,'  but  is  a  mere  compila- 
tion, and  is  believed  to  be  falsely  attributed  to  Scott  Dempster, 
after  hl>  fashion,  enumerates  a  long  list  of  additional  titles^  wmoh  it 
is  quite  unnecesssry  to  transcribe. 

But  Michael  Soott's  chief  reputation  after  his  death,  if  not  la  his 
lifetime,  was  as  a  great  magician.  "  De  qno,"  says  Dempster,  writmg 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  "  innumerabiles  etiam  nunc  hodie 
aniles  fabula  ciroumferuntur,nec  ullum  apud  nostrates  darius  nomen." 
Even  to  this  day  he  is  traditionally  remembeied  in  that  character  in 
his  own  country ;  and  various  legends  of  his  wondrous  performances 
are  still  told,  and  half  believed,  among  the  peasautiy,  some  of  which 
may  be  found  collected  in  the  notes  to  Sir  Walter  Scotfs  'Lay  of  the 
Last  Bfinstrel,'  in  which  poem  the  opening  of  the  wizard's  grave  in  the 
abbey  of  Melrose^  and  the  taking  from  the  dead  man's  cold  hand  of  his 
''book  of  might,"  makes  so  striking  an  incident  Dempster  says :— 
^  tJt  puto,  in  Scotia  libri  ipsras  dicebantur  me  puero  extaie,  sed  sme 
horrore  qnodam  non  posse  attingi,  ob  malorum  dsemonum  prsDstigias, 
quae  illis  apertis  fiebant"  But  in  earlier  times  the  fame  of  his  msgio 
skill  was  spread  over  Europe^  Dante  has  introduced  him  in  his 
'Inferno:' — 

"  Qaell*  altro,  che  nn*  fiancbl  ^  ooel  poeo, 
Michele  Bootto  fu,  ohe  veramente 
Delle  nugiche  frode  aeppe  il  ginoco." 

(Canto  XX.,  r.  117.) 

and  he  is  also  mentioned  by  Boccaccio  and  other  early  Italian  writers. 
He  is  severely  arraigned  by  John  Picus  (Mirandufs),  in  his  work 


against  astrology ;  and  is  defended  from  such  charges,  as  well  ss  Picus 
himself,  in  Naud^s  '  Apologie  pour  les  grands  personnages  fauasement 
accus^  de  Magie.' 

The  Scottish  tradition,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  that  Michael  Seoti  wsa 
buried  in  his  own  country  at  Melrose.  Another  account  however 
makes  him  to  have  died,  and  his  remams  to  have  been  interred,  in  the 
abbey  of  IJlme,  or  Holme  Cultram,  in  Cumberland ;  and  here  also,  it 
is  pretended,  his  magic  books  were  preserved.  Satchelli^  in  his 
rhyming  '  History  of  the  Right  Honourable  name  of  Soott^'  aflirms 
that  he  got  his  account  of  the  origin  of  that  name  out  of  an  extract 
from  one  of  Michael  Scott's  works,  which  a  person  showed  him  at 
Burgh-under-Bo wness,  in  Cumberlsnd,  in  the  year  1 629.  His  informant 
told  him,  he  aays,  that  the  book  from  which  the  passage  was  taken  was 
never  yet  read  through,  and  never  would  be ;  young  scholars  had  only 
picked  out  something  from  the  contents,  but  none  dared  to  read  the 
body  of  the  work.    And  he  adds : — 

**  He  carried  me  along  the  easUe  then. 
And  allowed  me  his  written  book  hanging  on  an  iron  pin  ; 
His  writing  pen  did  aeem  to  me  to  be 
Of  hardened  metal,  like  ateel,  or  accamie ; 
The  volume  of  it  did  aeem  so  large  to  me 
As  the  Book  of  Martyrs  and  Turk's  Historie, 
Then  in  the  church  he  let  me  see 
A  stone  where  Mr.  Michael  Scott  did  lie ;  *'  fte.  fte. 

This  has  been  taken  for  a  piece  of  poetic  invention  in  Satchells ;  but 
we  may  observe  that  Camden,  in  his  '  Britannia,'  tells  us  that  the 
magic  books  of  Michael  Scott  were  in  his  time  still  said  to  be  preserved 
at  Dime,  though  they  were  then  mouldering  to  dust  It  is  probable 
from  this  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  showing  at  that  place 
some  ancient  volumes  which  they  called  Scott's  magic  writings. 
Camden  adds: — "He  iras  a  monk  of  this  place  about  the  year  1290, 
and  applied  himself  so  closely  to  the  mathematics  and  other  abstroae 
paits  of  learning,  that  he  was  generally  looked  on  as  a  conjuror;  and 
a  vain  credulous  humour  has  handed  down  I  know  not  what  Biiracles 
done  by  him." 

SCOTT,  WALTER,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  15th  of  August^ 
1771.  The  sixty-one  yean  of  his  life  were  filled  by  the  incessant 
labours  of  a  strong  and  restless  mind,  which  in  the  latter  half  of  its 
career  fixed  upon  its  own  efforts  no  small  share  of  public  attentioo, 
during  one  of  the  most  exciting  periods  of  European  history.  The 
Mstory  of  lus  early  boyhood  is  the  tale  of  a  naturally  strong  constitutton 
struggling  with  disease.  He  had  attained  his  twenty-seoond  montbp 
and  could  already  walk  tolerably  well  for  a  child  of  his  sge,  when  tiie 
girl  who  took  care  of  him  was  awakened  one  morning  by  his  screami^ 
and  on  examination  found  his  right  leg  powerless  and  cold  as  marble. 
Medical  aid  was  vain;  he  was  lame  for  life;  and  during  upwards  of 
two  years  the  previously  healthy  boy  continued  a  pining  diild.  In 
his  firth  year  his  parents  thought  him  sufficiently  recoveirad  to  trust 
him,  first  to  the  charge  of  his  grand&ther  at  Sandy  Knowe  on  the 
Tweed,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  a  maiden  aunt^  who  carried  him  to 
Bath.  The  boy  had  attained  his  eighth  year  before  he  was  deemed 
strong  enough  to  be  sent  to  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh.  While 
attending  this  senunary,  and  during  the  first  winter  of  his  attendanoe 
at  college  (1784),  he  enjoyed  tolerably  good  health,  and  vras  able^ 
notwithstanding  his  lameness,  to  join  in  most  of  the  sports  of  his  rlsns^ 
fellows.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  jear  1784  he  had  a  violent  attack 
of  sickness,  for  the  only  distinct  account  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
himself:— "My  indisposition  arose  in  part  at  least  from  my  having 
broken  a  blood-vessel,  and  motion  and  speech  were  for  a  long  time 
pronounoed  positively  dangerous.  For  several  weeks  I  was  confined 
strictly  to  my  bed,  during  which  time  I  was  not  allowed  to  speak 
above  a  whiiper,  to  eat  more  than  a  spoonful  or  two  of  boiled  rice,  or 
to  hare  more  oovering  than  a  connterpane."  In  May  1786  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  commenoe  his  apprenticeship  as  writer  to  the 
signet,  at  that  time  the  usual  oommencement  of  the  education  of 
Scotch  barristers;  and  his  subsequent  life  was  little  troubled  with 
indisposition. 

These  iuvenile  sicknesses  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  his  mental  powers.  The  aunt  to  whose  care  he  was  intrusted 
when  a  mere  boy  possessed  an  immense  store  of  legendary  tales,  which 
were  frequently  put  in  requisition  for  the  amusement  of  the  invalid. 
During  the  confinement  of  his  second  attack  he  was  allowed  to  devour 
the  contents  of  a  circulating  library,  founded,  it  is  believed,  by  Allan 
Ramsay,  rich  in  "the  romances  of  chivalry  and  the  ponderous  folios 
of  Cyrus  and  Cassandra,  down  to  the  most  approved  works  of  modem 
times,"  Scott  has  declared,  "  I  believe  I  read  almost  all  the  romances* 
old  plavfl^  and  epic  poetry  in  that  formidable  collection."  The  child's 
love  of  stories  was  thus  ripened  into  an  ill-regulated  fondnees  for 
books ;  the  practice  of  reading,  to  which  he  was  drawn  by  inability  to 
do  anything  else,  created  a  craving  for  that  pleasure,  and  the  constant 
succession  of  new  books  rendered  unnecessary  the  exercise  of  attention 
required  to  extract  a  new  pleasure  on  reperusaL  His  mind  was  accus- 
tomed to  find  j^leasure  in  yielding  pasaivdy  to  a  succession  of  new 
images.  Those  ideas  remained  impressed  on  his  memory  which  most 
roused  his  emotions;  and  he  contracted  unconsciously  the  habit  of 
grouping  them  in  conformity  to  that  law  of  association  which  links 
events  following  or  seeming  to  arise  out  of  each  other  in  the  piogresa 
of  an  adventure.    His  mind  even  at  that  early  age  was  developing  the 
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tftlents  of  the  Btory-toller ;  asd,  at  in  the  cates  of  Gdthe  and  RiohaTdflon, 
the  preoodioua  eomtnand  of  language,  giving  Toioe  and  form  to  the 
•toriea  which  hia  imagination  conatructed,  ahowed  itaelf  in  the  pleaaure 
he  foimd  in  inventing  and  telling  talea  for  the  amnaement  of  hia 
oompaniona. 

The  aociety  aroimd  him  waa  favourable  to  the  nouriahment  of  auch  ten- 
deociea.  Hia  father  waa  a  atrict  diaoiplinarian,  a  pfeddoniat  in  religion, 
and  a  legal  formaliat.  He  exacted  Arom  hia  children  a  atrict  obaervanoe 
of  the  outward  forma  of  religion,  and  spared  no  trouble  to  imbue  their 
minda  with  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  national  church.  He 
strove  to  make  the  aotiona  of  liia  domeatie  oirola  as  stricUy  conformable 
to  mlea  aa  his  cauaea  in  the  Court  of  Seaaion.  The  atroog  hand  of 
diadpUne  like  this  usually  aervea  to  make  children  more  intent  upon 
the  atolen  enjoyment  of  thmr  favourite  amusements.  Walter  Mad 
with  more  avidity  what  hia  fkther  soomed  as  trifling  reading,  and  hung 
on  the  Upa  of  every  one  who  could  gratify  him  with  legendary  tales. 
Ho  was  aunounded  too  by  cbaraoten  calculated  to  leave  a  deep  im- 

Cnion  on  the  mind  of  a  bookish  boy.  The  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
by  that  time  aettled  down  into  the  aame  regulated  habita  of  ateady 
industry  that  ^Ul  characteriae  them ;  but  manv  old-world  characters 
belonging  to  a  leaa  tranquil  period  were  atill  aurviving.  George 
Constable,  of  Wallace  Cralgie,  near  Dundee,  who  sat  for  his  picture  in 
the  *  Antiquary ;'  Mra.  Anne  Murray  Keith,  the  Mra.  Bethune  Babel  of 
the  '  Chrooioles  of  Uie  Canongate;'  Mrs.  Margaret  Swinton,  who  figurea 
In  the  introduction  to  'My  Aunt  Margaret'a  Mirror,**  Alexander  Stewart, 
of  Invemahyle^  a  Highland  genUeman,  who  had  been  ''out  in  the 
Ibrty-five,"  by  their  appearance  and  conversation  carried  the  boy'a^ 
imagittatioa  back  to  a  atate  of  society  which  had  oeaaed  to  exiat,  and 
formed  a  connectmg  link  between  the  real  world  in  which  he  lived 
and  the  imaginary  world  wMch  he  found  in  his  lomanoes.  He  had 
opportunitiea  too  of  obaerviog  doaely  the  mannera  and  feelings  of  the 
lower  daaaea  of  aodety  in  the  agricultural  diatrieta  in  the  aouth  of 
fffrtHVw^  Hia  grandfather,  being  a  farmer,  lived  on  a  footing  of  more 
lhn>i]»#r  intercourse  with  hia  domeaties  tliaii  t?aa  even  then  customary 
In  towns^  and  in  his  house  Scott  learned  the  pass-word  to  the  con- 
fideBoe  of  that  dasa  Aa  he  grew  in  yeara  and  in  strength,  he  waa 
eneonraged  by  his  fiunily,  probably  with  a  view  to  confirm  his  health, 
to  take  long  ramblea  on  foot  and  on  horseback  through  the  bofder  and 
highland  eoontiea  where  his  father  had  rdationa  or  dients. 

The  impresaiona  thus  derived  might  have  faded  even  from  a  retentive 
memory  m  the  busy  period  of  confirmed  manhood ;  but  a  direction 
had  been  given  to  hia  avakening  intalleot,  which  led  him  to  brood 
over  and  cherish  them.  On  one  of  hia  vidta  to  a  paternal  unde,  who 
resided  in  the  environs  of  Kdao^  he  became  acquainted  with  the  col- 
leotions  of  the  Bishop  of  Dromore.  **  In  early  youth,"  he  aays,  in  the 
'  £aaay  on  Imitations  of  the  Andent  Ballad,'  prefixed  to  the  third 
<vofaune  of  the  'Mhiatrdqr  of  the  Soottiah  Border,'  «I  had  been  an 
Si^er  atndent  of  ballad  poetry,  and  the  tree  is  still  Id  my  recollection, 
beneath  which  I  lay  and  first  entered  upon  the  enchanting  peruad  of 
Percy's  'Beliques  of  Andent  Poetry,'  although  it  has  long  perished 
in  the  gsnwd  Uigfat  whioh  afEboted  the  whole  race  of  orientd  platanua 
to  which  it  bdonged."  The  peruaal  of  this  work  led  him  on  to  the 
kindred  publications  of  Herd  and  Bvana.  Herd'a  book  was  an  attempt 
to  do  for  Scottiah  what  the  bishop  had  socomplisbed  for  English 
traditiond  song.  In  Evana'a  work  some  poems  of  modem  date  were 
kitermingled  with  the  old  ballads^  and  among  others  'Cnmnor  Hall ' 
by  MicUe^  adverted  to  in  the  notss  which  Scott  mpended  to  'Kenil- 
worth,'  in  Gaddl's  collective  edition  of  his  novels.  The  hot  controverqr 
which  sioae  between  Percy  and  Ritson  led  the  amateurs  of  old  ballad 
poelqr  to  plunge  more  deeply  than  they  contemplated  into  philologicd 
and  antiquarian  discuasionsL  The  efifiBcts  of  this  upon  Scott  may  be 
eoDjjeetuxed  from  the  subjects  of  one  essay  composed  as  a  daas  exercise 
dnring  his  attendance  on  the  mord  phUcsophy  lectures  of  Dugdd 
Btswart  in  1790,  and  tliree  which  he  read  in  the  yeara  1792-98  in  the 
Speculative  Sodsty.  They  are,  '  On  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Iknihem  Nations  of  Europe^'  *  On  the  Orighi  of  the  Feudd  System,' 
'On  the  Orighi  of  the  Scandinavian  Mythdogy,'  and '  On  the  Authen- 
tidty  of  Oasian'a  Poems.'  The  topics  which  at  that  time  engrosaed 
the  attention  of  hia  young  contemporariea  (among  whom  were  the 
AitQre  foonders  of  the  'Edmburgh  Review')  were  practical,  eoonomiod, 
and  politied  diaeuasions.  Scott  however  hdd  on  his  own  way :  his 
favourite  themes  were  the  old  worid,  the  bent  of  his  mind  was 


liko  most  young  men  addicted  to  literarr  pursuits,  he  had  at  an 
ssriyi«0  triad  hia  hand  at  rhyme.  Hia  baUad  atndiea  kept  alive  the 
indination.  Boms^  whom  he  saw  at  the  house  of  Professor  Ferguson 
in  1786-87,  ssems  to  have  made  a  lasting  impresdon  upon  him,  both  by 
his  writittgB  snd  his  persond  appesranoe.  For  ten  years  however  his 
rhyming  propensities  remsined  in  abeyance^  till  they  were  reawakened 
by  the  popularity  earned  by  the  bdlada  of  Monk  Lewia.  .  Scott^a  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  Qerman  literature  by  a  very  auperfldd 
esssy  on  'The  Qermsn  Theatre,'  read  by  Henry  Maokende  at  a  meet- 
teg  of  the  Boyd  Sodety  of  Edinburgh  hi  1788.  Scott  and  aeverd  of 
his  oompanions  formed  a  daaa,  soon  after  the  publioatBon  of  that 
poper,  for  the  purpose  of  atudying  the  German  language ;  but  theae 
studiee  vrare  followed  up  in  a  rather  desultory  manner  till  the  year 
1798  or  1794,  when  Miss  Aiken  (Mrs.  Barbauld)  directed  his  attention 
to  the  works  of  Biirger.    He  hsd  some  difficult  in  procuring  them; 
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and  had  dready  met  the  young  lion  of  the  day,  Lewia,  and  been 
atimulated,  by  hia  conviction  of  his  own  superiority  in  gecerd  infor- 
mation, to  attempt  an  apped  to  the  public,  when  an  edition  of  BUrger, 
which  a  friend  had  procured  for  him  from  Hamburg,  came  into  his 
handa.  Having  made  a  free  veraion  of  the  poema  wiiich  had  moat 
causht  hia  fancy,  they  met  with  so  much  applause  in  the  friendly 
drdes  where  he  redted  them,  that  he  waa,  as  he  himself  playfully  aaya^ 
"prevailed  on  by  the  request  of  friends  to  indulge  his  own  vanity  by 
publishing  the  tranalation  of  BUrger^a '  Leonora,'  and  the  '  Wild  Hunte- 
man,'  m  a  thin  quarto  "  (1796).  Thia  event  ia  mainly  of  importance 
aa  it  marka  the  termination  of  his  probationary  career,  his  course  of 
hard  study,  with  vague  aspirations  after  some  mode  of  toniing  it  to 
aooount  The  die  was  in  faot  oast :  from  that  moment  he  was  sn 
author  for  life. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  advert  to  Scott's  more  active  pursuits  before 
dodog  thia  retroapect  of  hia  probationary  years.  He  waa  apprenticed 
to  hia  fikther  in  May  1786.  He  never  however  acted  regularly  aa 
derk.  Hia  abaences  on  jaunta  to  the  Highlanda  and  the  border  coun- 
t&ea  were  long  and  fkequent;  and  a  gentleman  who  waa  in  Mr.  Scott'a 
office  during  the  period  of  Wdter's  nomind  apprenticeship^  aaaur«d 
UB  that  hia  time  while  there  waa  moatly  apent  in  playing  obesa.  In 
1791,  having  finally  readved  to  adopt  the  profeadon  of  advocate, 
he  recommenced  his  attendance  upon  the  college  olaaaes,  interrupted 
by  hia  illneaa,  and  joined  the  Speculative  Society.  In  1791  he  peti- 
tioned and  was  admitted  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocatee  to  hia  firat 
trials;  in  1792  he  paaaed  the  rest,  and  waa  cdled  to  the  bar.  As  a 
member  of  the  Speculative  Sodety  and  the  faculty,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  private  budness  of  both  bodiesL  In  the  dvil  court,  he  haa 
told  ua,  hia  employment  did  not  exceed  one  opportunity  of  appearing 
aa  the  prototype  of  Peter  Publio.  But  in  the  Court  of  Juatioiary  he 
made  aeverd  appearances,  in  dl  of  which  he  diattnguished  hirasdf  by 
dili^t  preparation.  His  conduct  at  this  period  waa  marked  by  an 
anxiooa  deaire  to  force  himself  into  profeeaiond  employment^  and  by 
that  energy  which  promised  aucceai^  could  he  but  suooeed  in  maUng 
a  beginning. 

We  have  now  brought  the  subject  of  our  narrative  to  the  commence- 
ment of  that  literary  career  which  he  proaecuted  with  unabated  per- 
severance till  his  death.  The  story  of  his  literarr  life  naturally  dividea 
itself  into  three  epochs:  that  during  which  he  waa  achieving  hia 
poeticd  fame,  extending  from  the  publication  of  hia  trandatton  of 
Biirger  in  1796  to  the  publication  of  '  Waverley '  in  1814 ;  the  period 
of  the  cdebrify  of  hia  novds,  during  which  they  followed  cadi  other 
in  brilliant  and  rapid  succession  f^m  the  publication  of  '  Waverley* 
till  the  bankruptcy  of  Constable  hi  1826;  the  period  of  hia  Herculean 
atruggle  to  re-adjuat  hia  afBura,  shattered  by  the  convaldon  of  1826, 
till  he  sank  over-taaked  into  a  premature  grave  in  1832.  It  is  in 
every  caae  difficulty  perhapa  inexpedient,  to  separate  the  part  from  the 
man:  in  the  case  of  Scott  it  is  impoMiblCk  We  proceed  therefore 
briefly,  aa  our  limits  command,  to  trace^  for  each  of  the  three  perioda 
we  have  enumerated,  an  outline  of  his  actud  lifb  and  drcumstanoes^ 
and  of  the  literary  works  produced  under  their  influence. 

Unaware  of  the  extent  to  which  he  had  become  involved  in  the 
literary  career,  he  continued  for  aome  time  hia  profeasiond  e£brta 
He  was  engi^ed  aa  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  aeverd  of  the  proee- 
oationa  for  riota,  aeditaoua  practices,  and  other  offencea  arising  out  of 
the  politied  ferment  of  the  day.  It  haa  been  imagined  that  the  active 
part  which  hia  politied  led  induced  him  to  take  in  organising  and 
disdplining  the  volunteer  corps  of  horse  formed  in  Edinburgh,  con- 
tributed to  mar  his  profesnonal  prospects.  It  certainly  distracted  his 
attention  from  legd  atudiee,  but  it  accelerated  rather  tlum  retarded 
hia  promotion.  In  December  1799  he  waa  appointed  aheiiff  of  Sd- 
kirkahire;  in  1806  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  prindpd  deriui  of  the 
Court  of  Seaaion.  The  dutiea  of  these  officea^  even  when  disdiarged 
b^  the  same  individud,  left  a  large  proportion  of  his  time  at  his  own 
diaposai  The  first  mentioned  insured  to  him  a  small  competoncv; 
the  other  wss  ultimatdy  a  lucrative  appointment,  dthough  the 
arrangement  he  made  with  hia  predecessor  in  office  prevented  his 
deriving  the  full  emolument  from  it  till  1812.  In  addition  to  theee 
sources  of  income  he  succeeded  to  a  email  landed  property  on  the 
death  of  an  unde  in  1797,  and  received  a  moderate  fortune  with  Miss 
Carpenter,  whom  he  married  towarda  the  dose  of  the  same  year.  He 
was  thus  placed  above  absolute  dependence  upon  the  literary  exertions 
to  which  bis  inclination  and  leiaure  invited  him.  At  the  aame  time 
his  relish  for  the  degant  luxuries  of  life  snd  the  ambition  to  mingle 
on  a  feeling  of  equality  with  the  families  of  the  aristocracy,  upon 
some  of  whom,  aa  wdl  as  upon  the  honeat  farmera  above  alluded  to, 
he  had  a  ddm  of  rdationahip— an  ambition  atrengthened  by  his 
foodneaa  fbr  the  Isgenda  of  chivalry  operating  on  an  imaginative  dis- 
podtion,  rendered  f^vther  additiona  to  his  fortune  not  indiffbrent  to 
him.  It  is  questionable  whether  even  thia  atimulus  could  have  nerved 
him  to  perseveranoe  in  the  dry  drudgery  of  the  law,  but  hia  active 
and  energetie  dispodtbn  courted  labour  so  long  as  it  did  not  impose 
sny  restraint  upon  the  rambling  desultoiy  habits  of  thought  scquired 
during  the  days  of  incessant  reading  of  hiB  dckly  boyhood. 

Bven  before  he  formed  his  find  resolution  to  use  literature  "aa  a 
staff— not  aa  a  crutch,"  he  followed  up  the  appeal  made  to  the  public 
by  the  printing  of  '  William  and  Helen.'  In  1799  he  published  a 
translatioa  of  Qdthe's  'Q^ti  of  Berlichingen.'     He  composed  and 
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circuUied  among  hifl  friends  the  ballads  of  '  Qlenfiolas'  and  '  The  Eto 
of  St.  John.'  In  1799  he  reoeived  a  visit  from  Mr.  (now  Sir  John) 
Stoddart,  who  repeated  to  him  many  then  unpublished  poems  of  his 
friends  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey,  and  inspired  him  with  a 
relish  for  their  peouliar  beautieiL  An  intimacy  whieh  Soott  formed 
with  Mr.  Heber,  on  the  occasion  of  that  gentleman's  residenoe  in 
Edinburgh  during  the  winter  of  1799-1800,  confirmed  his  antiqaarian 
tastes  and  extended  his  acquaintance  with  old  English  literature :  he 
advanced  from  the  school  of  the  old  ballad  into  that  of  the  Eliflabethan 
drama.  The  bnetling  patronage  of  Lewis  had  made  Scott^s  name 
familiar  to  many  persons  of  literary  tastes  in  England,  and  his 
acqiiaintanoe  with  the  literati  of  Edinburgh  became  more  extensive 
and  intimate.  -  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  he  paid 
several  visits  to  Teviotdsle,  a  district  even  less  visited  at  that  period 
than  the  Highlands,  and  in  the  course  of  these  excursions  not  only 
added  considerably  to  his  stores  of  traditionary  song,  but,  what  was  of 
more  consequence,  learned  to  know  that  stalwart  race  whom  he 
afterwards  portrayed  with  such  graphic  power  in  '  Quy  Mannering.' 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  his  life  at  which  he  took  his 
final  pluuge  into  literaiy  occupation  and  avowedly  commenced  author 
by  profession.  His  first  publication  in  this  capacity  was  his  'Border 
Minstrelsy,'  a  work  which  afibrded  him  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
his  talents  in  various  departments  and  showing  the  magnitude  of  his 
store  of  heterogeneous  and  not  very  well  assorted  knowleclge*  In  his 
introductions  he  showed  his  talents  as  an  essayist ;  in  his  notes,  his 
research  and  critical  acumen  as  an  antiquarian ;  in  the  imitations  of 
the  old  ballad,  his  taste  and  talent  for  poetical  composition.  '  The 
Border  Minstrelsy'  is  indeed  little  more  than  the  accumulated  materials 
out  of  which  he  hewed  the  best  of  his  later  works— a  chaos  through 
which  the  fragmentary  lights  of  creative  imagination  were  everywhere 
sparkling.  The  book  is  scarcely  less  interesting  when  viewed  as  the 
commencement  of  his  connection  with  those  commercial  speculations 
in  literature  which  ultimately  broke  down  and  crushed  hun,  than  as 
his  first  serious  effort  in  the  character  of  an  author.  Mr.  James 
Ballsntyne  was,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  *  Border  Min- 
strelsy,' the  editor  of  a  provincial  newspaper  in  Kelso.  To  him  Scott 
offered  the  printing  of  his  book.  The  offer,  after  some  hesitation,  was 
accepted,  a  new  fount  of  types,  superior  to  anything  previously  seen 
in  Scotland,  was  procured,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  principal 
workman  on  Mr.  Ballantyne's  establishment^  who  had  been  some  time 
in  the  employment  of  Bensley,  a  specimen  of  typography  was  pro- 
duced, which  at  once  established  the  reputation  of  what  was  for  a 
time  rather  affectedly  called  the  **  border  press."  Kot  long  after 
Mr.  Ballantyne  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  oommenoed  printer  on  a 
large  Bcale»  m  partnership,  as  was  proved  by  subsequent  disolosores^ 
with  Scott  To  this  part  of  Scott^s  history  we  shall  have  oeeasion  to 
return  hereafter. 

Scott  commenced  his  career  as  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  day,  in 
1805,  with  the  publication  of  '  The  Lay  of  the  Last  MinstraL'  This 
poem  was  followed  in  1808  by  '  Marmion ; '  in  1809,  by  '  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake ;'  in  1811,  by  <  Don  Roderick ; '  in  1813,  by  '  Bokeby ; '  in 
1814,  by  <  The  Lord  of  the  Isles.'  To  these  may  be  added  <The 
Bridal  of  Triermain'  and  'Harold  the  Dauntless,'  published  anony- 
mously, the  former  in  1814,  the  latter  in  1816.  These  poems  took 
the  litmry  world  by  surprise ;  they  were  imUke  anything  that  had 
preceded  tnem.  There  was  an  easy  flow  in  theur  frequency  slovenly 
versification,  a  condensed  eneroy  of  thought,  which  even  the  total 
neglect  of  the  '  limsB  labor'  could  not  entirely  oonoeal  or  obliterate ;  a 
pitby  shrewdness  in  the  oocssional  remarks  upon  life  and  manners; 
enough  of  the  wild  recondite  spirit  which  the  author  had  ciught  from 
Coleridge  to  lend  a  aeet  to  his  compoaition ;  enough  of  the  leaven  of 
common-place  to  render  it  intelligible  to  t^  mass  dT  readers;  and  an 
entirely  new  class  of  heroes  and  adventures.  Much  of  the  popularity 
which  attached  to  Scott's  poems  was  owing  to  the  novelty  of  their 
subjects,  and  much  to  his  compliance  with  the  tsste  of  the  times ;  but 
his  strong  native  sense,  the  stores  of  out^f-the-way  knowledge  upon 
which  he  could  draw,  and  the  easy  flow  of  his  versification  and 
imagery,  rendered  them  also  works  of  real  intrinsio  merit  As  the 
first  gloss  of  novelty  wore  off,  the  voice  of  eriticism  was  man  dis- 
tinctly heard.  Lord  Byron's  more  exaggerated  tone  of  sentiment  and 
greater  power  of  condensed  rythmical  declamation  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind,  and  caused  Scott's  works  to  appear 
comparatively  feeble  by  the  force  of  contrast  The  imitators,  too^ 
who  had  caught  the  outward  form  of  Scott's  versification,  and  found 
plenty  of  heroes  in  old  *  fabliaux'  and  romances,  had  for  a  time  sur- 
feited the  public  with  his  peouliar  style  of  poetical  composition. 
With  a  prudent  caution,  said  to  be  characteristic  of  his  nation,  he 
pr«>pared  to  exchange  a  field  of  literary  exertion  in  which  he  found 
himself  in  danger  of  losing  his  popularity,  and  after  the  failure  of  two 
anonymous  trials  ('  The  Bridal  of  Triennain,'  and  *  Harold  the  Daunt- 
less ')  never  attempted  to  re-enter  it 

Some  time  previous  to  his  abdication  of  the  laurel,  the  success  of 
Miss  Edgeworth's  <  Piotures  of  Irish  Life,'  and  his  conseiottsneM  of  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  Scotland^ 
more  especially  of  the  olden  time,  had  stimulated  him  to  attempt  a 
portraiture  of  them  in  a  prose  imaginative  narrative.  The  task  was 
prosecuted  for  some  time,  but  in  consequence  of  the  unfisvouiable 
opinion  of  a  friend,  had  aaide.    In  1814  however  he  resolved  to  make 


the  attempt)  and  '  Waverley  '  was  published  anonymouslyi  This  book, 
published  without  any  parade  of  announcement,  and  without  the 
attraction  of  an  author's  name,  made  its  way  noiselesBly  and  rapidly 
to  a  high  place  in  public  estimatioD.  In  the  course  of  four  years  it 
was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  *  Quj  Mannering,'  *  The  Antiquary,' 
•The  Hack  Dwarf,'*  Old  Mortality,'  'Bob  Roy,'  and  'The  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian,'  all  bearing  the  indisputable  impress  of  the  same  parent 
mind.  The  circumstance  of  Scott's  having  published  a  poem  in  the 
same  year  in  which '  Waverley '  appeared,  and  his  engagement  in  othor 
literaiy  undertakings  being  known»  combined,  with  the  common  pro- 
jttdice  that  a  poet  cannot  excel  as  a  prose  writer,  to  avert  firom  him 
for  a  time  the  suspicion  of  the  authorship  of  the  '  Waverley  *  novelsi 
The  taeitumity  of  the  few  intrusted  with  the  secret  defeated  all 
attempts  to  obtsin  direct  evidence  as  to  who  was  the  author.  From 
the  fint,  however,  suspicion  pointed  strongly  towards  Scott  and  so 
many  circumstances  tended  to  strengthen  it,  that  the  disclosures  from 
Constable's  and  Ballantyne's  books,  and  his  own  confession,  scarcely 
increased  the  moral  conviction  which  had  long  prevailed,  that  he  was 
the ''great  Unknown." 

The  light  half-plsyfully  worn  veil  of  mystery  serTcd  however,  no 
doubt,  to  excite  the  pubUc  curiosity  and  to  add  a  factitious  interest  to 
the  '  Waverley '  novels  at  the  time  of  their  publication.  But  their 
own  merits  were  doubtless  the  main  cause  of  their  successi  As  narra- 
tivea  they  have  little  merit :  the  plot  is  uniformly  inartificial  and  un- 
skilfully wrought  up ;  the  ostensible  heroes  and  heioinei,  insipid  or 
unnatural.  It  is  in  the  admirable  Scotch  characters,  in  the  ease  and 
truth  of  their  actions  and  conversation,  that  the  charm  of  these  novels 
consists.  There  is  a  power  and  depth  in  the  characters  themselves ; 
they  had  been  originally  conceived  with  the  intenss  love  of  a  strong 
mind ;  they  had  remained  stored  up  in  its  memory  for  years,  mellow- 
ing in  tone  and  growing  more  distinct  in  form,  and  were  at  laat, 
accidentally  we  may  almost  say,  poured  out  with  a  felicity  and 
strength  of  expressicn  of  which  the  author  was  himself  scarcely  aware 
that  he  was  capable.  This  new  vein  of  popular  applause  waa  worked 
aa  sedulously  as  the  former,  and,  like  it,  worked  out  The  noveJa 
which  from  1818  to  1826  followed  those  we  have  enumerated  in  rapid 
succession,  are  not,  like  them,  the  outpourings  of  long-treasured 
thoughts;  they  bear  marks  of  reading  for  the  pnrpoee  of  finding 
materials  to  fill  up  a  previoualy  sketched  Outlines  They  are  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  merit,  but  all  are  inferior  in  depth  of  tone  and  weight 
of  metal,  to  the  works  of  the  first  four  yeara  Individual  characters 
and  incidents  in  some  of  them  may  be  equal,  but  not  one  of  them  can 
bear  comparison  when  considered  as  a  whola 

Scott's  novels  and  poems  however  ocoupied  by  no  means  the  whole 
of  his  time,  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  busy  life,  of  whieh  thej 
were  the  luxuriant  produce  He  contributed  to  the  'Edinburgh 
Review'  at  its  commencement,  and  when  differences  of  politioAl 
opinion  induced  him  to  break  off  firom  that  publicaiion,  he  took  a 
warm  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the '  Quarterly.'  His  trade 
oonnections  with  the  Ballantynes,  and  tlurongh  them  with  Constable 
and  other  publishers,  led  him  to  project  many  publications^  and  to 
take  an  active  part  in  them  as  editor  or  contributor.  To  these  we  owe 
the 'Life  of  Dryden"  (1808),  of  Swift  (1814),  the  bic^raphical  and 
critical  prefaces  to  Ballantyne's  collection  of  the  EogUjOi  noveliata, 
and  his  annotations  to  such  bo<^  at  Badler^s  '  Cotrespondenca'  His 
biographical  and  critical  writings  are  characterised  by  masculine  good 
sense,  vigour,  and  a  happy  play  of  humour,  rather  than  by  subtle 
delicate! 


analysis  or  a  just  and 

From  1796  till  1826  Scott's  life  was  busy  and  happy,  «id  seemingly 
prosperous.  By  the  patroni^  of  iHends  he  was  rendered  independent ; 
by  lus  own  exertions  he  was  raised  to  affluence  His  notoriety  as  an 
author  gave  him  an  extensive  circle  of  acquaintanca.  His  manly  and 
sensible  character  commanded  respect,  hk  honhommie  and  talent  for 
increasing  the  hilsrity  of  the  social  hour  oondliated  the  love  of  aU 
who  knew  him.  The  continuance  of  apparent  suocees  increased  his 
confidence  in  his  own  resources  to  a  degree  bordering  on  preaumption. 
The  ambition  of  hie  life  was  to  enact  the  part  of  one  of  those  feudal 
lords  who  were  the  favourite  oljeotB  upon  which  his  imagination 
dwelt  To  this  was  owing  the  purchase  and  building  of  Abbotaford, 
the  strewing  of  it  with  "auld  nick-naekets,"  and  the  exteaaive  scale  on 
which  he  exerdsed  his  hospitality.  He  endeavoured  to  reviTc  old 
times  in  his  mansion  on  the  Tweed.  !rhe  last  few  yean  of  his 
prosperity  were  spent  in  a  goigeous  dream.  The  open-air  di^light 
masquerade  of  the  reception  of  Geoige  IV.  in  Edinburgh,  in  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  prominent  actor,  was  the  meet  gorgeous  aoene 
of  what  we  can  eoaroely  look  upon  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an 
opium  dream.  But  the  worm  was  gnawing  at  the  root  ol  hk  msgni- 
ficeaca  Constable,  Ballanl^ne^  and  Seott  were  all  men  of  senoe  and 
talent^  but  the  spirit  of  enterprise  waa  stronger  in  them  than  that  of 
aocuraie  mercantile  calculation.  From  the  i»*gi""*Tig  their  uader- 
taUngs  had  been  on  a  larger  scale  than  their  capital  warrsnted;  and 
aa  difflcnltiee  thiokened  around  them  theur  confident  spirits  looked  for 
relief  to  bolder  and  more  extenaive  speculationB.  This  could  not  go 
on  for  ever :  the  commercial  crisis  of  1886-26  precipitated,  bat  did  not 
cause  the  oatastrophe. 

When  what  is  called  in  ScoUand  "  a  sUte  of  the  afiairs  "  of  Constable 
and  Co.  and  Ballantyne  and  Co.  was  made  up  subsequently  to  the 
bankrupt<7  of  the  two  companies,  it  appeared  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
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was  indebted  to  CouBteble's  'onditon^  as  a  partner  of  Ballantytie  and 
Co.,  for  nearly  72,00<M.;  and  that  the  total  amoant  of  the  debts  of 
Ballaotyne  and  Co.  was  about  110,00(M.,  for  the  whole  of  which  Sir 
Walter  was  liable  as  a  partner.  About  half  of  the  72,0002.  due  to 
CoQsteble  and  Ga  being  iooloded  in  the  debts  of  Ballantyne  and  Co., 
Seott^s  aetual  liabilities  were  somewhere  about  147»000{.  The  pre- 
sumptuous rashness  with  which,  in  order  to  indulge  himself  in  the 
theatrioal  plsasnrs  of  enaoting  the  part  of  one  of  the  fovourite  heroes 
of  his  imagination,  he  incurred  this  immense  load  of  debt,  eannot  be 
pallieted.  Fh>m  1823,  if  not  trom  an  earlier  period,  norels  were 
eontracted  for  and  paid  in  bills,  befbre  even  the  subjeots  or  names  of 
the  ftiture  publieations  were  fixed.  This  was  not  a  mere  speoulation 
upon  popularity :  it  was  a  wanton  setting  of  health,  mental  and  oor- 
ooreftl,  and  of  life  itself  upon  the  hosard.  But  to  the  honour  of 
Seott^  he  did  not  flinch  from  the  terrible  responsibility  he  had  so  pre- 
•umpinously  incurred.  "  Qentlemen,"  he  said  to  the  creditors, 
"  Time  sad  I  against  any  two.  Let  me  take  this  good  ally  into  my 
company,  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  you  e?eiy  farthing.** 
He  surrendsred  the  whole  of  his  property;  executed  a  trust^ieed 
in  fkvour  of  certain  gentlemen,  who  were  to  reoeiye  the  funds  realised 
by  his  laboun^  and  pay  off  Ids  debts  with  interest  by  instalments ; 
sold  his  house  snd  furniture,  and  retirsd  to  lodgings,  snd  resumed  his 
literary  labours  with  dogged  resolution.  *'  It  is  very  hard,"  he  said, 
in  his  deep  thoughtful  Tolce,  to  a  friend  who  expreseed  his  sympathy, 
^  thus  to  lose  sll  the  labours  of  a  lifetime,  and  be  made  a  poor  man  at 
last,  when  I  ought  to  have  been  otherwise.  But  if  God  grant  me  life 
and  strength  for  a  few  years  longer,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall 
redeem  it  aU.** 

Scott's  works,  published  during  the  six  years  which  elapsed  between 
hie  bankruptcy  and  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  21st  of  September 
1 8S2,  posssss  a  painftil  interest.  They  want  the  energy  and  buoyancy 
of  bis  esriier  writbgs ;  they  bear  the  impress  of  the  lasaitade  of  a 
spirit  engaged  in  a  hopeless  task.  Some  of  them,  like  the  '  History  of 
KapoUon/  are  works  which  lay  out  of  his  line ;  some  of  them,  like  the 
'  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witofacraft,'  are  of  a  class  to  which 
linmbler  pens  alone  .ought  to  be  tasked;  some  of  them,  like  the 
gossipping  notes  to  his  collected  works,  are  concessions  to  the  imperti- 
nent curiosity  of  the  public,  to  which  it  is  painful  to  see  a  great  man 
stooping.  Neither  Walter  Scott,  nor  anv  other  really  great  author, 
ought  to  be  hii  own  Boswell.  Making  aUowance  for  every  drawback 
however,  the  old  fire  glows  in  his  ashes.  Nor  was  his  self-immolation 
altogether  in  vain.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  disease  which 
proved  fatal  to  him  was  superinduced  by  excess  of  mental  toil,  but  the 
purpose  for  which  he  eaorificsd  himself  was  attained.  His  debtf, 
materially  diminished  before  his  deathi  have  since  been  entirely 
liquidated  by  the  profits  of  the  oolleoted  editions  of  his  works.  The 
eertainty  of  this  event,  the  consdousness  that  he  had  not  shrunk  firom 
the  responsibilities  he  had  incurred,  the  feeling  that  he  had  deserved 
and  retained  the  love  and  respect  which  waited  upon  htm  in  more 
proeperona  days,  was  his  consolation  in  the  dark  hours  of  his  closing 
lifeu  The  political  party  to  which  he  was  devotsd  was  overthrown, 
and  the  institutions  he  venerated  were  In  his  opinion  about  to  be 
swept  away;  his  wealth  had  melted  from  his  grasp,  toil  was  the  lot 
and  prospect  of  his  old  sge,  the  friends  of  hk  youth  were  dying  out 
one  uj  one ;  but  the  oonscioutness  of  honourable  and  manly  endurance, 
and  the  devoted  love  of  his  children,  smoothed  his  passage  to  the 
grave.  He  sought,  but  too  late,  health  in  a  foreign  climate.  The 
worn-out  frame  craved  to  be  at  home  and  at  rest  He  murmured, 
•*  Now  he  knew  he  was  at  Abbotsford,*'  when  his  friend  Mr.  Latdlaw 
weloomed  him  on  his  retnm,  and  for  a  few  days  enjoyed  the  mansion 
he  had  reared  with  so  much  love  and  pride.  His  strong  fkame  struggled 
bard  with  the  disease^  but  exhausted  nature  gave  way  at  last^  and  he 
exphred  after  fourteen  days  of  total  insensibility,  on  the  21st  of 
September  1682. 

It  is  even  yet  perhaps  too  eariy  to  attempt  a  dispassionate  estimate 
of  Soott  and  bis  writings.  Making  aUowance  for  increased  facilities  of 
communication,  and  more  generally  diiAised  education,  the  fervour  of 
popular  enthusiasm  with  which  his  works  were  received  wss  nOt  greater 
than  was  experienced  by  the  pubUcatioos  of  Richardson.  Time  alone 
can  decide  how  much  of  bis  wrilings  will  survive,  and  what  place  they 
will  permanently  oceupy  in  the  estimation  of  the  literary  world.  Of 
this  however  there  can  be  no  doubt»  that  in  Soott  a  atrong  and  hedthy 
intellect  was  engrafted  on  a  powerful  will ;  that  he  had  a  natural  and 
easy  play  of  humour,  with  no  inocmsiderable  portion  of  poetical 
inaghdation,  and  a  large  ahare  of  that  power  of  ^>prehending  and 
portraying  character  which  is  the  great  charm  of  Fielding.  Oreat  part 
of  his  life  he  indulged  in  a  dream-world  of  his  own ;  but  when  rudely 
awakened  by  advenity,  he  submitted  to  the  oonseqvences  with  heroic 
•ubnitHlon.    He  was  a  great  and  a  good  man. 

Walter  Scott  was  the  fourth  of  ten  children,  of  whom  only  Thomas, 
«  younger  brother,  left  any  descendants.  His  own  four  children  aQ 
survived  him,  but  all  have  since  passed  away ;  and  with  the  death  of 
his  grandson,  Wslter  Soott  Loekhart^  ended  his  vain  hope  of  buildhig 
•p  a  family  name.  The  house  and  estate  of  Abbetsford  hsve  become 
the  proper^  of  J.  R.  Hope,  Esq.,  who  married  Seotf  s  granddaughter, 
Charlotte  Harriet  Jane  Lockhart»  the  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Lookhart 
[L00KH1.RT,  J.  O.]  and  ScottTs  eldest  daughter  Sophia. 

(Lookhart,  Life  of  Scett;  NeUe  and  Prrfaeee  by  81/r  WaUer  to  the 


ediiiom  0/  hie  Collected  Wwheg  Publieatione  hy  the  SVtuteee  qf  tke 
Meurt.  BallarUyne;  MS.  OommvnictUione,) 

SCOTUS,  DUNa    [DuHB  ScoTua] 

SC0TU8,  JOHANNES.    rEaiOBiTA.] 

SCRIBE,  AUQUSTIN-EUGENE,  one  of  tlie  most  fbrttle  and 
snocessfnl  of  the  modem  French  dramatic  writers,  wss  bom  in  Paris, 
on  December  24, 1791,  the  son  of  a  merchant  who  on  his  desth  left 
him  a  considerable  fortune.  His  first  studies  were  dkeoted  to  the  law, 
but  his  dramatte  talent  was  indicated  so  early  that  his  guardian,  the 
advoeate  Bonnet^  recommended  him  to  abandon  the  bar  for  the  stage. 
HiB  first  drama  was  produced  in  ooniunction  with  his  schoolfellow 
Germain  Delavigne.  It  was  entitled  *  The  Dervise,'  snd  was  performed 
m  1811  with  great  applause.  His  couru  hss  been  uninterrupted  evsr 
since,  and  the  number  of  his  productions  slmost  innumerable.  He 
has  not  only  supplied  the  French  stage,  but  through  translations^ 
adaptations,  and  suggestions,  the  stages  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe^ 
and  especially  that  of  England. 

Scribe's  productions  are  of  a  peculiar  character.  He  Is  by  no  msans 
a  dramatic  poet;  though  he  possesses  facility  of  invention  it  is  shown 
more  in  the  clever  development  of  his  plots  than  in  the  imagining  of 
the  higher  and  nobler  description  of  character.  Where  he  has 
attempted  this  he  hss  failed.  His  distinguishing  merits  are  a  remark- 
able ingenuity  and  inexhaustible  varied  in  the  construction  of  his 
plots,  a  lightness  and  ease  in  their  development^  the  conversational 
fluenoy  and  point  of  his  dialogue,  and  a  comet  conception  and 
vigorous  delineation  of  character  m  what  may  be  called  the  outside 
drdss  of  civiUsed— or  rather,  Pariaian— life.  &i  his  operai^  for 
many  of  which  be  has  produced  librettos,  he  has  well  adapted  his 
language  to  the  music,  but,  as  we  have  said  of  his  other  writmgs,  he 
does  not  reach — probably  he  does  not  aim  at — the  poeticaL  His 
success  haa  been  not  less  than  his  industry,  and  he  ii  said  to  have 
received  immense  sums  for  many  of  his  pieces,  and  to  have  realii^ed 
oonsidemble  wealth.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  enumerate  all  his 
pieces,  as  many  of  them,  vaudevilles  especially,  were  originally  iNued 
under  assumed  names ;  but  among  those  by  which  he  will  be  known 
to  English  readers  we  may  mention  *  Le  Comte  Ory,'  'Le  plus  beaa 
Jour  de  la  Vie,'  <La  Muette  de  Portici,'  'Fra  Diavolo,'  *Bobert  le 
Diable,'  <Lss  Diamante  de  la  Oouronne,'  'Bertrand  et  Raton,'  'La 
Verre  d'Eau,*  all  of  which,  as  weU  as  numerous  others^  have  been 
reproduced  at  English  theatres.  A  aelection  from  bis  works  was 
published  in  1845  in  seven  volumes;  and  a  romance  of  his  has  been 
tranakited  and  published  in  Eogland,  called  *The  Victim  of  the 
Jesuits/    [See  Supplement.] 

SCRIBO'NIUS  LARQUS  DESIGNATIA^NUS,  an  ancient  Latfai 
physician,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius, 
the  latter  of  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  campaign  in  Britain.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  work  In  Latin,  *  De  Gompositionibus  Medioamento- 
rum ; '  but  Uttle  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  even  the 
language  in  which  he  wrote  has  been  disputed.  As  the  Latin  of  this 
work  is  somewhat  barbarous,  and  as  Galen,  who  never  mentions  any 
Latin  writer,  quotes  the  author,  it  was  thought  that  it  had  been 
written  originally  in  Greek,  and  translated  afterwards  into  Latin. 
Physicians  however  have  in  general  oared  little  for  purity  of  language^ 
and  it  may  easily  have  happened  that  in  the  Silver  age  of  Latin 
literature  a  pmctitioner  may  have  written  in  a  barbarous  styla 
Besides,  the  diction  itself  seems  to  prove  that  the  work  was  originally 
composed  in  Latin  (Bembold,  *  Pnefat.  ad  ed.  Scriboo.  Larg.,'  p.  17) ; 
and  again,  there  is  no  author  whom  Gkilen  has  copied  worse  than  he 
has  Scribonius,  probably  because  he  did  not  understand  Latin 
sufficiently  welL  (Csgnati,  *Observ.  Var.,'  8vo,  Rom®,  1687,  lib.  iii., 
o.  14,  p.  222.)  Although,  says  Sprengel  (<  Hist  de  la  M^d.'),  in  one 
plaoe^  Scribonius  will  not  admit  of  any  separation  between  the  dififerent 
branches  of  his  art,  at  least  he  does  not  prove  that  he  himself  was 
evmr  able  to  unite  the  theory  of  medicine  to  the  practice.  He  spared 
no  pains  in  collecting  together  ^  the  preparations  mentioned  in 
different  authors  (cap.  1,  p.  8ff,  ed.  Bernhoid),  without  paying  the 
least  attention  to  «ie  difference  of  the  dlseasee  for  which  they  were 
prescribed.  He  copied  Nicander  almost  literally,  and  adopted  from 
other  authors  a  number  of  superstitious  remedies.  .  He  believed,  for 
example,  that  he  had  found  a  certam  preservative  against  the  bite  of 
serpents  in  the  plant  which  he  called  6^uTpi^v\\oif  (Allehira),  and 
which  ought  to  be  gathered  with  the  left  hand  before  sunrise  (cap. 
42,  p.  91).  He  also  recommended  many  preparations  against  sighing; 
vriiich  shows  how  much  he  was  attached  to  empiricism  (cap.  19,  p.  61). 
Amongst  other  antidotes  he  much  esteemed  the  'Hiera' of  Antonius 
Paechius  (cap.  28),  and  a  composition  of  Zopyros  of  Gordium,  which, 
aeoording  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  that  pbyncian  prepared  every 
year  with  much  ceremony.  The  work  of  Soriboniua  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  information  it  contains  relating  to  the  Materia  Medica  of  the 
ancients.  It  was  first  published  by  J.  Euellius,  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  Celsus,  fol.,  Psris,  1629.  This  edition  was  printed  in 
October  1628,  whieh  therefore  gives  it  a  few  months'  priority  over 
that  published  at  Basel,  8vo,  1629,  apr  And.  Cratandrum,  which  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  the  editio  princeps.  The  best  edition,  according 
to  Ohoulant  (*  Handb.  der  Biicherkunde  fUr  die  Aeltere  Med.,'  8vo, 
Leiprig,  1828),  ii  that  by  Rhodins,  4to,  PaUv.,  1666 ;  the  last  (which 
la  leas  complete  than  the  preceding)  is  Bemhold's  8vo,  Argent.,  1786* 
A  future  editor  may  profit  by  three  dissertations  by  C.  G.  Etthn,  4to, 
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lips.,  1825*26,  entitled  'In  Soriboniam  Largnm  ABimadfenionam 
OttoDiB  Sperliogii  Speoimen.* 

SCUDE'RI,  GEORGE  DE,  was  bom  about  1601,  at  H&yre  in 
Normandie,  of  wfaioh  plaoe  hia  father  was  governor  (lieutenant  de  roi). 
Toung  Scad^ri  was  brought  up  by  bia  father  to  the  profesaion  of  arms, 
bnt  he  quitted  it  about  1630  for  that  of  a  dramatiat,  in  whioh  he  had 
at  first  UtUe  ancoeeB,  and  was  very  poor.  But  both  his  reputation  and 
ciicumatanoea  gradually  improYed,  and  he  was  regarded  by  many  as 
equal  to  P.  Comeille,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  till  the 
unusual  sucoess  of  *  The  Cid '  threw  Scud^ri  in  tothe  shade,  and  oaused 
a  feeling  of  envy,  to  which  he  gave  vent  in  '  Observations  sur  le  Cid,' 
Ftoisi  1637 :  these  Observations  were  published  anonymously,  bnt  the 
author  aoon  became  known,  and  Comeille  replied  in  a  bitter  epigram, 
in  which  he  described  his  late  friend  as  a  'solemn  fool.'  Scud^ri 
however  was  favoured  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was  also  offended  to 
find  that  Comeille  had  obtained  a  degree  of  patronage  from  the  public 
which  rendered  the  great  poet  independent  of  the  great  minister.  In 
1641  or  1642  Scud^ri  was  appointed  governor  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Garde,  a  small  fort  situated  on  a  rock  near  Mareeille,  where  he  went  to 
reside,  but  soon  retumed  to  Paris,  and  it  was  humoroualy  said  of 
him  in  1656,  that  he  had  "  shut  up  the  fort,  returned  to  Paris  by  the 
coach,  and  for  fifteen  years  had  carried  the  key  in  his  pocket."  In 
1650  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  Fran9aiae.  He  died 
at  Paris,  May  14, 1667. 

In  the  period  from  1631  to  1644,  Scnddri  produced  sixteen  plays 
under  the  following  titles: — ^'L' Amour  Tyrannique,'  'Armeniua,' 
'Orante,'  'Lygdamon,'  'Le  Vassal  G^n^reux,'  'Le  Trompeur  Puni,' 
•La  Mort  de  Cdsar," L'Amant  Liberal,'  <Didon,'  'Eudoxe,'  'Andro- 
mire,'  'Axiane,'  'Le  File  Suppose," Le  Prince  Deguis^,'  'L'lllustra 
Bassa,*  and  'La  Commie  des  Comddiens.'  He  also  wrote  'Poesies 
Diverses/  4to,  Paris,  1649,  and  'Alaric,  on  Rome  Yaincue,'  foUo, 
Paris,  1654,  an  heroic  poem,  which  he  undertook  at  the  request  of 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden.  He  also  wrote  a  few  other  works,  but 
they  are  not  worth  mentioning. 

Scud^ri  is  one  of  those  who  have  left  "  a  lasting  tomb."  His  name  is 
familiar  to  us  from  the  rsputation  which  he  onoe  had,  but  both  his 
plays  and  poems  are  deservedly  neglected,  or  are  only  looked  into 
from  a  motive  of  curiosity.  He  was  a  man  of  excessive  vanity,  and  in 
the  prefaces  to  some  of  his  plays  boasts  of  his  own  merits  in  terms 
which  indicate  the  most  perfect  self-aatisfaction,  whidi,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  patronage  of  Richelieu,  may  pertly  account  for  the 
fame  which  he  had  in  hia  day,  the  masa  of  mankind,  little  capable  of 
judging  for  themselves,  for  the  most  part  allowing  a  man  to  take  that 
atation  which  he  assumes,  rather  than  placing  him  in  that  to  which  hia 
merits  entitle  him. 

SCUD^RI,  MADELINE  DE,  the  sister  of  Geoige  de  Scud^ri,  was 
born  in  1607.  She  is  the  authoress  of  several  voluminous  romances 
whioh  had  an  extraordinary  reputation: — ^'Ibraham,  oa  rillustra 
Bassa,'  4  vols.  8vo»  Paris,  1641 ;  '  Artam^e  on  le  Grand  C!yms,'  10 
vols.  Svo,  Psris,  1650;  '  Cldlie,  Histoire  Romaine,'  10  yola.  8vo,  Paris, 
1656;  'Almabide,  ou  I'Esdave  Reine,'  8  vols.  Svo,  Paris,  1660. 
'  L'lUustre  Bassa,'  <  Cyras,'  and  some  of  the  first  volumes  of '  Cl^lie^' 
were  published  under  the  name  of  George  de  Scud^ri,  but  after  the 
authoreas  became  known  her  other  works  were  published  anony- 
mously. Beaides  these  grand  romances,  Mademoiselle  de  Soud^ri  wrote 
— '  Celinte,'  Svo,  1661 ;  '  Femmes  lUustres,  ou  Harangues  Herolfques,' 
12mo,  1665;  'Mathide  d'Aguilar,'  Svo,  1669;  'La  Promenade  de 
Yersaillee,'  Svo,  1669;  'Discours  de  la  Gloire,'  12mo,  1671,  whioh 
obtained  the  prixe  of  eloquence  given  by  the  Acad^mie  Fran9aise ; 
'Conversations  sur  divers  Sujets^'  2  vols.  12mo^  1684;  'Conversations 
Nouvelles,'  2  vol&  12mo,  1684 ;  '  Conversations  Morales,'  2  voIsl  12mo, 
1686;  'Nouvelles  Conversations  de  la  Morale,' 2  vols.  12mo,  1688; 
'Entretiens  de  Morale,'  2  vols.  12mo,  1692;  'Nouvelles  Fables  en 
Vers,'  12mo,  1685;  besides  a  great  number  of  'Vers  de  Sooi^te,' 
addressed  to  her  contemporaries. 

Mademoiselle  de  Seud^ri  was  a  sort  of  queen  of  the  Parisian  Blue- 
stockings, the  'Prdoieuses  Ridicules'  of  the  17h  century,  and 
she  enjoyed  this  'high  and  palmy  state'  of  honour  till  her  death, 
which  did  not  occur  till  June  2, 1701,  when  she  was  in  her  ninety- 
fourth  year.  The  praises  bestowed  upon  her  vrere  not  confined  to  the 
fashionable  society  of  the  Hdtel  de  Rambouillelv  of  which  ahe  wbb  the 
acknowleged  dictator,  but  euloffiuma  in  no  measured  terms  were 
bestowed  upon  her  by  Huet,  the  learned  bishop  of  Avranches,  by 
Mascaron,  bishop  of  TuUe^  l^  the  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  and  many 
others.  Christina  of  Sweden  honoured  her  with  her  oonespondenoe, 
and  gave  her  a  pension.  She  had  a  pension  also  from  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  which,  at  the  request  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  was  continued 
and  augmented  by  Louis  XIV. 

Mademoiselle  de  Soud^ri  seems  to  have  been  indebted  for  her  pre- 
eminence of  honour  partly  to  the  tact  with  whioh  all  her  works  were 
adapted  to  the  usages  of  the  society  in  which  she  moved,  many  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  H5tel  de  Rambouillet  being  recognised  in  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  her  romances,  and  partly  to  a  factitious  brilliancy  of 
conversation  which  coxksisted  of  ridiculous  puerilities  and  a  play  of 
imagination  in  the  worst  taste,  all  founded  upon  those  conven- 
tionalisms of  politeness  and  gallantry  which  were  current  among  the 
fashionable  society  of  that  age.  Love  was  the  inexhaustible  theme  of 
all  these  romances  and  conversations;  the  heroes  of  antiquity  are 


transformed  into  French  petit-mutres,  and  the  heathen  mythology 
supplied  its  store  of  imagery  and  allusion  to  decorate  the  faduonable 
manners  and  personages  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  Mademoislle  de  Scud^ri  appears  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  amiable  disposition,  was  grmtly  esteemed  by  her  female  aBsodatei^ 
and  had  several  professed  admirers  among  the  gentlemen,  though  she 
was  very  ugly. 

SCTLAX  of  Caryanda,  a  town  of  Caria  near  Halicamaisns,  a  mathe- 
matician and  musician,  was  the  author  of  a  '  Periplus  of  the  parts 
beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules,'  of  the  '  History  of  Heraclides,  king 
of  the  Mylasseis,'  of  a  'Periodos  of  the  Earth,'  and  an  'Answer 
{iarreypapii)  to  the  history  of  Polybiuh'  (Suid.,  2ievKa^.)  If  all  these 
works  are  rightly  assigned  to  the  same  person,  Scylax  was  at  least  not 
esrlier  thsn  the  age  of  Polybius.  But  it  seems  probable  that  there 
were  two  vmters  of  the  name. 

Herodotus  (iv.  44)  says  that  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  wishing 
to  know  where  the  Indus  entered  the  sea,  sent  various  persons  in 
whom  he  had  confidence,  and  among  them  Spylax  of  Caiyanda,  to 
moke  the  discovery.  Th^  set  out  from  the  city  Caspatyrns  and  the 
territory  Paotuica,  and  sailed  down  the  river  to  the  east  and  the  rising 
of  the  sun.  On  reaching  the  sea  they  sailed  westwards,  and  in  the 
thirtieth  month  arrived  at  the  place  whence  the  Phoonicians  had  set 
out  who  were  sent  by  the  king  of  E^pt  to  drenmnavigate  Libya. 
To  this  Scylax  some  writers  attribute  the  extant  work  entitled 
IlfpfirAovs  riis  OhcwfUvris,  or  the  '  Periplus  of  the  Inhabited  World/ 
which  oontains  valuable  information  on  the  settlements  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, on  the  towns  and  colonies  of  thn  Greeks,  and  other  matters. 
Consequently  Scylax  must,  it  is  supposed,  have  lived  about  b.o.  500. 
Niebuhr  and  other  critics  however  assign  the  auUiorship  of  the 
extant  '  Periplus '  to  the  middle  of  the  4th  oentuzy,  B.a  Dodwell  con- 
siders the  author  of  this  'Periplus'  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Polybius, 
and  consequently  he  would  nelong  to  the  2od  century,  B.O.  The 
'Periplus'  was  first  pubUshed  by  Hoesohel,  with  other  minor  Greek 
geographers,  Augsburg,  8vo,  1600.  It  is  also  comprised  in  the  first 
volume  of  the '  Geograpbi  Grssci  Minores'  of  Hudson,  which  cont^uns  the 
Dissertation  of  DodweU.  This  dissertation,  and  that  of  Sainte-Croix, 
in  the  42nd  volume  of  the  'Recueil  de  TAcad^mle  des  Inscriptions,' 
appear  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  Scylax  the  geographer.  The 
'  Periplus '  is  also  included  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Geog;  GrsBciso 
Minoris,'  edited  by  Gail,  8vo,  Paris,  1826;  and  by  Klausen,  with  the 
Fragment  of  Hecatseus,  Berlin,  1831. 

SCYLITZES.    [Btzamtihb  Historiah&j 

SCTMNUS  of  Chios,  who  was  alive  about  B.a  80,  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth  (ir€f>ii^<ns)  in  Greek  iambic  verse,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Nioomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  probably  the  third  of  the  nameu 
The  first  741  veraea  are  extant,  and  fragmenta  of  2S6  other  verses. 
His  description  begins  at  Gades,  and  follows  the  left  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  Pontus  £uxLnus,  where 
the  last  verse  ends.  Among  the  remaining  verses  there  are  about  90 
on  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  work  has  no  value  as  a  poem,  and  very 
little  as  a  geographical  description.  Still  it  oontains  some  curious 
facts.  It  was  first  printed  by  Hoesohel  with  SoyUx  in  1600,  but  under 
the  name  of  Marcianus  of  Heraolea.  It  is  also  comprised  in  the 
second  volume  of  Hudson's  'Geographi  Grssoi  Minores,'  and  in  the 
editions  of  that  work  by  J.  F.  GaU,  vol.  ii.,  8vo,  1828;  and  by  Fabri- 
cius,  Berlin,  1846.  Meineke  however,  in  his  edition  of  the  poem 
('  S<^mni  Chii  Periegesis  et  Dionysii  descriptio  GrsBciso,'  8vo,  Berlin, 
1846),  hss  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  poem  is  not  the  work  quoted 
by  ancient  writefs  under  the  title  of  the  'Periegesis  of  Scymnus/ 
which  was  written  in  prose^  but  an  entirely  difierent  work  by  some 
other  and  unknown  author. 

SEBA,  ALBERT,  a  native  of  East  Friesland,  was  bom  on  the  2nd 
of  May  1665.  He  at  first  followed  the  occupation  of  a  druggist  at 
Amsterdam ;  but  afterwards^  entering  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  acquired  great  wealUu  His  early  studies  had  given 
him  a  taste  for  natural  history,  and  he  spent  his  large  fortune  in 
forming  a  collection  of  the  most  interestiog  objects  in  the  animal, 
vegetable^  and  mineral  kingdoms.  In  1716  Peter  the  Great  purchased 
his  museum,  and  removed  it  to  St.  Petersburg;  but  Seba  immediately 
set  about  forming  another  collection,  trhidi  soon  surpassed  every  other 
in  Europe,  This  was  unfortunately  dispersed  after  his  death,  whioh 
took  place  on  the  8rd  of  May  1786. 

Seba  wrote  several  papers  on  scientific  subjects ;  but  his  great  work 
was  a  description  of  his  museum,  publisbed  iq.  Latin  and  French,  in 
4  vols,  fol.,  between  the  years  1734  and  1765.  The  first  volume  only 
was  published  during  Seba's  lifetime ;  the  last  three  were  edited  by 
different  perw>ns  after  his  death.  The  work  is  noted  for  the  beauty 
and  accuracy  of  its  engravings,  whioh  caused  it  for  many  years  to  be 
regarded  as  the  standanl  authority  on  subjects  oonneoted  with  natural 
history.  The  bad  arrangement  of  the  subjects  however,  and  the 
inaoonraoyof  the  descriptions,  which  resulted  from  Seba*s  vrant  of 
scientific  knowledge,  greatly  diminish  its  value. 

9EBASTIAN,  DOM,  the  posthumous  son  of  the  Infante  Dom  Joam, 
by  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charlea  V.,  was  bom  at  Lisbon^ 
July  20th,  1664.  After  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Joam  IIL,  in 
1557,  Sebastian*  who  was  then  only  three  years  old,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  the  regency  being  vested  in  the  widowrd  queen» 
Catherine  of  Austria,  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  late  king. 
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From  inliuioy  Sebaatum  showed  that  the  love  of  arms  wonld  be  his 
mimg  pas-ioD.  Posseased  of  a  romantic  dv«poBitioD  and  an  extraordi* 
dmazy  admiration  of  ehivalxons  exploits^  all  his  thoughts  tended  to 
the  Mitire  subjection  of  Africa,  where  his  ancestors  had  made  consider- 
able conquests.  At  the  age  of  twenty  (in  1574)  he  undertook  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Moors  of  Africa,  in  which  however  he  gained  no 
advantage.  Soon  afterwardsy  the  troubles  which  srose  in  Africa  gave 
him  the  opportuni^  of  carrying  his  gigantic  projects  into  execution* 
Molej  AbduUah,  siutan  of  Fes  and  Marocco,  had  been  succeeded  by 
his  son  Muley  Mohammed,  in  opposition  to  the  order  of  succession 
established  by  the  sherifiB,  that  the  s<ms  should  succeed  in  the  order  of 
their  Mrth,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  grandsoni^  and  which  would  have 
required  the  succession  of  his  uncle.  Knowing  that  his  life  was  in 
danger,  Abdu-1-milaiett,  the  next  brother  of  AbduUah,  on  whom  the 
crown  should  have  devolved,  accompanied  by  his  younger  brothers 
Abdu-1-milik  snd  Ahmed,  fled  to  Tremeoeo,  where  he  was  put  to 
death  by  assassins  who  were  paid  by  his  nephew.  Abdul-mdlik 
retirsd  to  Algiers,  whencs^  having  obtained  the  succour  of  the  Turks, 
he  marched  to  Marooeo,  defeiSed  the  usurper,  who  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  made  himself  master  of  that  capital  Mohammed 
then  solicited  the  aid  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain;  but  as  that  monarch 
refused  to  give  him  any,  he  applied  to  Sebastian,  who  readily 
promised  to  replace  him  on  Ids  throne,  against  the  advice  of  his 
beat  and  wisest  friends.  However,  before  starting  on  Ids  wild  expe- 
dition, Sebaitiao  communicated  his  design  to  Philip,  who  earnestly 
dissuaded  him  from  it;  though  he  has  been  unjustly  accused  by 
the  French  historian  LadMe  (<  Histoire  Q^n^rale  aEspagne,'  voL  v., 
p.  170)  of  having  encouraged  him  in  his  attempt,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might   perish,   and  the  crown  of  Portugal   devolve   on 


The  preparations  being  completed,  and  the  cardinal  Enrique  vested 
with  the  regency,  in  Juoe,  1678,  the  armament  put  to  sea*  It  con- 
nsted  of  9000  Portuguese,  2000  Spaniards,  SOOO  Qermans,  snd  600 
Italians;  in  all  about  16,000  men.  These  forces  landed  on  the  10th 
of  July,  at  Arsila,  where  they  were  joined  by  Mul«y  Mohammed  at 
the  hmul  of  his  armv.  A  council  of  war  was  immediately  summoned ; 
and  alter  losing  eightesn  days,  during  which  time  the  provisions  of 
the  army  were  greatly  dimimshed,  and  the  enemy  were  enabled  to 
collect  their  forces,  it  was  resolved  to  begin  the  campaign  by  the  siege 
of  Laraofae.  Though  on  the  arrival  of  his  enemies  Muley  Abdu-1- 
m^k,  improperly  called  Moluo  by  the  chronidecs  of  the  day,  was 
sufforing  under  a  disease  which  soon  after  caused  his  death,  ne  had 
prepared  with  activity  for  their  reception,  and  he  hastened  to  the  shore 
borne  in  a  litter.  His  army,  which  was  far  superior  in  numbers  to  the 
Pcriugueee,  being  increased  by  the  arrivsl  of  his  brother  Ahmed, 
governor  of  Fes^  who  joined  him  near  Alcasr-kebir  (Alcaau>quebir), 
Abdu-l-m<lik  determined  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Chrittisns  over 
the  river  Luk  in  the  way  to  Larache;  and  with  this  view  he  posted 
his  troops  at  the  only  ford  in  the  neighbourhood.  Perceiving,  how- 
ever, that  Sebastian,  by  the  advice  of  his  ally,  Mohammed,  had 
desisted  from  his  former  intention,  and  was  attempting  to  rpach 
Laraehe  by  a  more  circuitous  route,  he  crossed  the  river  and  offered 
him  battle*  The  cavalry  of  the  Christians,  unable  to  withstand  the 
impetuous  onset  of  the  Moors,  at  first  gave  way;  but  Sebastian 
placed  himself  .at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  and  charging  the  enemy, 
eompelled  him  to  £dl  back  on  his  artillery.  At  this  moment^  Muley 
Abdn-1-mAik,  fesrful  of  the  result,  mounted  a  horse,  drew  his  sabre^ 
and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavaliy,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Spamsh  Moriscoes  whom  Philip  had  banished  fimn  his 
kingdom  alter  the  revolt  in  the  AJpujarras,  made  a  desperate  charge, 
by  which  the  Portoguese  inlsntiy,  consisting  of  raw  soldisr%  wss 
broken.  Though  a  vigorous  resistance  was  made  on  the  right  and 
left  wings,  which  were  composed  of  the  Qermans  snd  Spaniards,  the 
rout  soon  became  general  Sebastian  made  every  effort  to  rally  the 
fugitives;  but  in  vam.  Most  of  the  officers  snd  courtiers  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded  fell  by  his  sidew  Two  horses  had  already  been  killed 
under  him,  and  the  third  was  exhausted.  His  retainers,  anxious  to 
save  hia  life,  earnestly  eetreated  him  to  fly ;  but  he  haughtily  refused, 
and  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  he  met  with  an 
honourable  death,  according  to  some  authorities;  others  assert  that 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  some  Moors,  but  that  as  they  were  about  to 
dispute  about  the  possession  of  so  rich  a  prias^  one  of  their  officers 
came  up  and  killed  him  with  his  own  hand.  On  the  morning  after 
the  day  of  the  battle  a  search  was  made,  and  a  bodv  was  found,  which, 
though  much  disfigured,  was  instantly  recognised  by  Besende^  a  valet 
of  Sebastian,  to  be  ths^  of  his  master.  Mohammed  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  field  of  battle ;  but  he  was  drowned  whilst  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  river.  Abdn-l-m£dk,  exhausted  by  the  fistigue  of  the 
day,  had  also  breathed  his  last  during  the  action,  though  his  death 
was  kept  secret  by  his  orders;  so  that  tbe  three  kings  who  entered 
'the  field  perished  on  the  same  day  (August  4, 1678). 

Sebastisn  wss  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ahmed.  The  news  of 
Sebastian's  denth  caused  the  greatest  coDStematioo.  The  Portuguese 
could  scarcely  believe  in  his  death,  and  for  many  years  after  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  he  was  still  living  in  captivity.  This  belief 
produced  several  impostors,  such  as  Alvarez,  the  stone-cutter,  Qabriel 
de  Espinosa,  called  by  the  Spaniards  el  Peastelero  de  Madrigal,  and 
two  others^  who  ended  their  days  on  the  scsffold  or  in  the  galleys. 


By  the  death  of  Sebastian  without  issne,  the  kugdom  of  Portugal 
became  annexed  to  Spain. 

(Cabrera,  Bistoria  de  Fdipe  IL^  Mad.,  1619,  lib.  xii. ;  Faria  y  Sousa, 
SpitovM  da*  Miatcrioi  PifrttiguetM,  part  iiL  ;  Vasconcelloe^  Anae^htk' 
IwotiB.) 
SEBASTIAN  DEL  PIOMBO.  [Pioiibo,  Sbbabtiano  Del.] 
S^BASTIANI,  HORACE  FBANgOIS  COUl^T,  was  a  native  of 
Corsica,  having  been  bom  at  the  namlet  of  Porta,  near  Bastia,  on 
Nov.  11,  1776.  His  uncle,  who  was  a  priest,  took  charge  of  his 
education,  and  was  preparing  him  for  his  own  profession,  when  the 
call  to  arms,  in  1792,  induced  the  lad  to  exchange  his  cassock  for  a 
uniform.  He  then  became  secretary  to  Qeneral  Casablanca,  after 
which  he  joined  the  army  of  Italy,  in  1796,  was  noticed  by  Bonaparte^ 
and  was  made  a  chefde-bataUlon  after  the  battie  of  Areola.  In  1799, 
he  distinguished  himself  greaUy  at  Verona,  for  which  conduct  Qeneral 
Moreau  appointed  him  to  a  regiment  on  the  field  of  battle.  On  the 
18th  Brumaire,  being  in  garrison  at  Paris,  with  his  regiment  of 
Dragoons,  he  assisted  in  the  coup  d^^tat  by  which  Bonaparte  becamo 
master  of  France.  The  First  Consul  promised  to  rewsid  this  proof  of 
devotedness  on  tbe  part  of  his  compatriot,  and  henceforth  took 
charge  of  his  fortune. 

After  the  battie  of  Marengo  (June  14th,  1800)  Colonel  S^bastiani 
was  appointed  commissioner  along  with  Marmont,  to  conduct  negocia« 
tions  preparatory  to  the  armistioe  of  Treviso.  In  1802,  he  was  sent 
to  Turkey,  Etgypt,  and  Syria,  on  an  important  diplomatic  mission, 
which  he  conducted  so  skilfully  as  to  obtain  the  rank  of  Qeneral  of 
Brigade  for  his  address. 

In  1804,  he  was  despatched  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
Austrian  army  in  Qermany,  when  the  reports  he  addressed  to  the 
War  Office  are  said  to  have  partiy  determined  the  campaign  of  1806. 
Qeneral  S^bastiani  commanded  tiie  vanguard  of  Murat's  cavaliy  when 
that  brilliant  corps  entered  the  Austrian  capital  At  the  battie  of 
Austeriita  he  displayed  his  habitual  energy,  was  badly  wounded  in  a 
desperate  chaige,  and  was  ndsed  to  a  division  for  his  oooduct  During 
the  next  few  yean  he  was  employed  with  much  distinction  in  diplo* 
matic  missions ;  in  one  of  which  he  lost  his  first  wife,  who  diea  in 
giving  birth  to  a  girl,  afterwards  known  as  the  unfortunate  Duchesse 
de  Praalin,  murdered  by  her  husband  in  1847. 

Qeneral  S^bastisni  was  one  of  the  many  Firendh  officers  sent  to 
Spain  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  Emperor,  in  1809.  He  crossed 
the  Qaudiana  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Ciudad-Beal,  at  Santa 
Cms,  and  several  other  places.  In  the  early  part  of  1810  he  took 
possession  of  the  provinces  of  Jaen,  Qranada,  and  Malaga,  and  is 
accused  of  haviog  greatly  mutilated  the  Albambn  and  other  menu* 
ments  of  antiquity,  and  of  ransacking  the  convents  for  his  own  private 
gain.  In  the  following  year,  not  deeming  his  services  suffictentiy 
appreciated,  he  returned  to  France.  Kapoleon  L,  who  considered  the 
chief  talents  of  this  Qeneral  to  be  diplomatic,  rather  than  military, 
had  determined  not  to  give  him  a  command  during  the  Rusdsn  cam- 
paign. But  the  remonstrances  of  S^bsstiani  overcame  this  decision ; 
he  wss  therefore  placed  in  the  vanguard  of  the  Qrand  Army.  During 
the  march  to  Moscow  he  strongly  urged  upon  the  Emperor  the  pru- 
dence of  wintering  in  the  province  of  Idthuanis;  but  this  advice 
was  unheeded.  Qeneral  S^bastiani  was  present  at  the  batties  of 
Smolenskoand  Moskwa;  he  was  also  one  of  the  fint  to  enter  the 
Russian  capital,  at  the  head  of  the  2nd  corps.  He  suffered  greatly 
during  the  retreat,  lost  all  his  attillery,  and  all  his  horses  periled  in 
the  snow. 

In  1818,  after  the  battle  of  Leipzio,  at  which  he  was  wounded,  he 
oontributed  to  the  victory  at  Hanau,  where  Prince  Wrede  was 
defeated.  Kapoleon  afterwards  gave  him  the  command  of  the  6th 
corps,  and  ordered  him  to  defend  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at 
Cologne ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  into  Champagne ;  where^  at 
the  head  of  three  r^ments  of  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Qoaid,  he 
repeatedly  won  new  honours,  particularly  at  the  batties  of  Arcis- 
sur>Aube  and  Saint  Dizier. 

On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  he  retired  to  private  life^  but  during 
the  Hundred  Days  he  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  was  sent  as  one  of  the  deputies  to  wait  on  the  allied 
sovereigns  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  After  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons he  spent  a  few  months  in  England  in  voluntary  exile^  though  they 
had  not  included  his  name  in  their  list  of  proscription.  In  1 819  he  wss 
chosen  deputy  for  Conies,  and  soon  became  distingpuished  as  a  member 
of  what  was  termed  the  liberal  opposition  in  the  Chambre  des  D^pub^ 
In  1826  he  succeeded  Qenersl  Foy  as  representative  of  the  department 
de  TAisne.  After  the  revolution  of  1880,  Louis  Philippe^  in  August^ 
appointed  him  minister  of  marine,and  in  the  following  November,  on  the 
retirement  of  Mol^  made  him  minister  for  foreign  aiEiin ;  in  whidi 
office  he  continued  until  1882.  It  was  during  ma  administration  of 
this  office,  in  September,  1831,  that  he  incurred  so  much  obloquy  by 
his  fsmous  announcement  from  the  tribune  of  the  chamber  that 
*^  order  reigns  in  Wsrsaw."  In  1883  he  again  filled  for  a  short  time  the 
office  of  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  but  resigned  on  the  chamber 
refusing  to  confirm  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Naples.  In  1886  he  was 
sent  ambassador  to  London,  where  he  was  replaced  by  Quisot  in 
1840,  and  on  the  death  of  Manhal  Maison,  he  received  his  b&t-on  de 
Mar^hsl  after  48  years  service.    In  1841  he  spoke  strongly  in  th« 
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enambor  in  fevoor  of  tli«  projeot  for  fortifying  PariB.  Ill  hoftlth 
compelled  bim  soon  afterwards  to  retire  from  public  bnaineis,  and 
the  unfortnn&te  fate  of  hU  daughter,  the  Duchesse  do  PraeltD, 
darkened  the  latter  yean  of  his  Ufe.  He  died  however  suddenly 
whUe  at  breakfast,  on  July  20,  1851.  He  was  buried  in  the  ehuroh 
of  tiie  Invalides,  and  during  the  funeral  some  of  the  hangings  oaught 
fire,  endangering  the  whole  building,  but  the  fire  was  fortunately  sub- 
dued with  only  the  loes  of  several  of  the  military  trophies. 

SE'CKENDORF,  VEIT  LUDWIQ  VON,  was  bom  on  the  20th  of 
December  1626,  at  Herzogeoaurach  near  Erlangen.  Ho  belonged  to 
an  old  and  noble  ffunily  of  Fraoconia,  and  his  father  held  a  high  post 
in  the  army  of  Oustavus  Adolphus  duiiog  the  Thirty  Years'  war. 
The  boy  lived  with  his  mother  partly  at  Coburg,  partly  at  MUhlhausen, 
and  po^ly  at  Erfurt  He  began  his  studies  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Coburg  in  1688 ;  but  Emeat^  duke  of  Gotha,  invited  him  to  the  gym- 
nasium of  Gotha;  and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  eiecuted 
in  1642  by  a  Swedish  court-martial,  the  duke  aoted  towards  the  youth 
with  all  the  care  of  a  father.  The  youug  man  showed  great  talent 
and  unusual  diligence,  and  persons  of  the  highest  rank  gave  him  their 
protection  and  enoouragementb  From  1643  till  1646  he  studied  in  the 
nniversity  of  Strasbourg;  and  applied  most  zealoiuly  not  only  to 
jurisprudence,  history,  aind  classical  literature,  but  to  philosophy  and 
theology.  After  he  had  completed  his  studies,  be  made  a  journey 
through  the  Netherlands^  and  was  appointed  page  to  the  Duke  of 
CK>tha,  who  not  only  superintended  his  practical  traming  as  a  states- 
man, but  intrusted  him  with  the  oare  of  his  library.  Seckendorf  now 
gradually  rose  from  the  lower  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  duke's 
service,  and  in  1664  ho  was  appointed  privy  councillor  and  chancellor. 
In  all  bis  offices  he  took  a  most  active  part  in  the  important  changes 
which  the  duke  made  in  the  administration  of  his  dominions,  as  well 
as  in  the  affidrs  of  religion  and  the  education  of  the  people.  For 
reasoDS  which  are  not  known,  Seckendorf,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1664,  left  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  and  entered  that  of 
Moritz,  duke  of  Zeita,  who  appointed  him  his  privy  councillor, 
chancellor,  and  president  of  the  consistory.  In  bis  new  sphere  Secken- 
dorf showed  the  same  activity  and  good-will  towards  the  people  as 
before;  but  owinig  to  some  measures  which  he  had  proposed,  he 
became  involved  ia  disputes  with  the  clergy ;  and  when  Duke  Morits 
died  in  1681,  he  laid  down  his  offices,  and  retired  to  his  country-seat^ 
MeuselwitK  near  Altenburg.  In  1691  Frederic  III.,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, invited  him  to  Berlin  as  his  privy  councillor,  and  also  appointed 
him  chanoellor  of  the  newly  established  univeraity  of  Halle.  Secken- 
dorf accepted  the  offer,  but  died  on  the  9th  of  Deoember,  1692,  at 
Halle. 

Seckendorf  as  a  statesman  showed  great  judgment  and  skill  in  the 
complicated  affidrs  of  the  various  houses  of  Saxony,  but  he  was  more 
distinguished  as  a  political  writer,  an  historian,  a  scholar,  and  a  theo- 
logian. His  principal  political  work  is— *  Deutscher  Fiirstanstaat,' 
Ootfaa,  1665,  which  for  a  long  time  was  thought  the  most  useful 
manual  of  political  soienee.  His  theological  and  historical  works  are : 
'Compendium  Historic  EcclesiastiosB,' Leipzig,  1666;  this  work  was 
completed  by  Artopssus ;  '  Der  Christenetaat,'  Leipzig,  1686 ;  '  Com- 
mentarius  Historicus  et  Apologetious  de  Lutheranismo,'  Jbc,  8  vols, 
fol,  Leipzig,  1688,  &a :  it  is  cfaiefiy  directed  against  Maimbourg, 
'Histoire  du  Lutberanisme.*  Seckendorf  also  wrote  several  smaller 
discourses  in  German,  and  sacred  hymns,  some  of  which  are  still 
sung  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany,  See  Schreber, 
'  Historia  Yitse  et  Meritorum  Viti  Ludovici  k  Seckendorf,'  4to, 
Leipzig,  17S8. 

SECKER,  THOlfAS,  a  learned  and  eminent  prelate  of  the  English 
Ahuroh,  who  was  suocessively  bishop  of  Bristol  and  Oxford,  and  aich- 
buhop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Sibthorpe  in  Nottinghamshire  in 
1698. 

The  eariy  history  of  this  distinguished  person  ia  essentially  difibrent 
from  that  of  many  other  persons  whose  early  life,  progress,  and  final 
success  in  the  church  we  have  had  to  describe ;  for  while  they  haye 
usually  gone  from  the  endowed  grammar^sohools  to  the  universities  of 
the  realm.  Seeker  (being  bora  of  parents  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  dissenters  from  it),  after  he  had  been  trained 
in  the  grammarsohool  at  Chesterfield  in  Derbyshire,  where  a  sister 
much  older  than  himself  and  her  husband  Mr.  MUnes  resided  (two 
relatives  who  had  much  to  do  with  his  early  training),  was  sent  to  an 
academy  which  the  dissenters  of  the  north  of  England  had  established 
at  a  village  called  Attercli£Ee,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Chesterfield. 
It  was  intended  for  the  education  of  dissenting  ministers,  and  for  that 
profession  young  Seeker  was  designed.  But  after  a  residence  of  two 
or  three  years,  he  was  removed  to  another  establishment  of  th«  same 
kind,  in  which  the  studies  appear  to  have  been  of  a  more  liberal  kind, 
and  the  learning  communicated  to  the  pupil  more  exact  and  critical 
This  academy  was  kept  at  Tewkesbury,  and  at  the  head  of  it  was 
Mr.  Jones,  a  divine  of  oonsideiable  eminenoe.  Here  Seeker  found 
Samuel  Chandler  going  through  the  same  course  with  himself,  who 
was  a  minister  of  much  oelebrity  among  the  dissenters,  and  author  of 
various  critical  works,  and  Butler,  the  author  of  <The  Analogy  of 
Katural  and  Hevealed  Religion,'  who  oonfbrmed  and  beoame  bishop 
of  Durham.  With  both  of  these  divines  Seeker  formed  an  intimacy, 
and  they  remained  on  friendly  terms  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.    It  was  in  these  aoademies  that  the  foundation  was  laid  of  those 


eminent  theologioal  attainments  by  whioh  hs  was  distingqisbsd,  of 
which  his  printed  works  sre  some  proof,  but  there  is  stHl  stronger 
evidence  in  hU  manuscript  notes  on  the  Soriptures,  which  still  remain 
in  the  libraiv  at  Lambeth. 

When  he  left  the  academr,  the  natural  oourse  wo«ld  have  been  that 
he  should  have  settlsd  as  the  minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation. 
He  preached  among  the  dissenters  oooaatonally,  but  he  neyer  became 
the  settled  pastor  of  any  dissenting  congrsgation.  Perhaps  ths  excel- 
lences of  his  charaoter  were  not  appreciated  as  they  ought  to  have 
been  by  the  persons  amongst  whom  he  feU.  However,  it  is  certain 
that  he  soon  determined  to  abandon  the  path  which  bed  been  d^slkod 
out  for  him,  and  he  devoted  hims^  to  the  study  of  medicine,  attending 
lectures  in  London,  and  going  afterwards  to  Parist 

There  were  persons  however  who  were  unwilling  that  the  talents 
and  attainments  of  Seeker  should  not  be  made  avaiUble  in  the  way 
that  was  first  intended,  though  not  as  a  nonconformist^  but  as  a  minister 
of  the  Established  Church;  and  particularly  his  early  friend  Butler, 
who  had  oonformed  and  was  become  preacher  at  the  Bolls,  and  Mr. 
Talbot^  to  whom  Butler  introduced  him,  a  son  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Seeker  was  induced  to  enter  fully  into  the  question  of  con- 
formity, and  his  deliberations  issued  in  the  determination  to  enter 
the  church.  He  entered  himself  at  Exeter  College^  Oxford,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Durhun ;  this  was 
in  1723. 

Uis  progress  in  the  ehurch  wss  rapid.  He  was  made  chaplain  to 
Bishop  Talbot;  had  the  living  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  which  he  soon 
exchanged  for  that  of  Byton,  both  in  tbe  diooese  of  Durham ;  but  in 
1732  he  was  brought  into  a  more  public  sphere  of  action,  being 
nominated  one  of  the  king^s  chaplains,  and  rector  of  SU  Jamen's, 
Piccadilly.  Early  in  1735  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Bristol ;  in  1737  he 
was  translated  to  Oxford.  In  1760  he  gave  up  the  rectory  of  Si. 
James's,  in  whioh  parish  he  had  aooomplished  some  useful  reforms, 
and  was  made  Dean  of  St  Paul's.  In  1758  he  became  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  In  all  the  various  sitaationB  which  he  was  called  to 
fill,  his  conduct  was  that  of  a  consoientiou%  liberal,  and  pious  man; 
assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties,  acting  with  moderation 
and  discretion.  His  printed  works  oonsist  only  of  sermons,  lectures^ 
and  diarges.  He  died  on  the  8rd  of  August  1768,  and  is  buried  in  aa 
humble  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  Lambeth  parish. 

SECUNDUS^  JOHANNES,  bora  in  1511,  w  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
of  modern  Latin  poets.  His  verses  are  chiefly  amatory,  and  modelled 
after  Catullus,  whose  pasrionate  and  tender  spirit  he  had  caught^  without 
descending  to  the  extent  of  his  lioentiooBness.  like  other  learned 
men  of  the  age,  he  took  a  Latin  name :  why  that  o^  Secnndos,  doss 
not  deariy  appear.  His  family  name  was  Everts^  whioh  in  other 
languages  is  softened  into  that  of  Everardi  and  Everard.  His  father 
Nicholas  or  Klass  Everts,  himself  a  learned  man,  and  a  distinguished 
jurist  and  magistrate,  had  five  sons,  all  more  or  Isss  eminent^  among 
whom  however  John's  fiune  stands  highesi  He  early  showed  that 
taste  for  Latin  poetry  to  whioh  hs  owes  his  reputation ;  but  he  adopted 
the  law  as  his  profisasion,  and  graduatsd  with  distinction  at  Boorges^ 
in  1583.  That  his  talenta  and  soquirements  were  well  known  may 
be  inferred  from  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  having  ohosen  him  for 
private  secrstary.  Through  this  conneotion  he  obtained  the  notice 
and  esteem  of  Charies  V.,  whom  he  aeoompanied  to  Tunis  in  1534. 
Unfortunately  the  climate  of  Africa  sowed  in  him  the  seeds  of  m 
mortal  disease ;  and  he  was  fain,  instead  of  following  up  his  fortunes 
by  accepting  an  important  post  at  Borne,  to  return  to  his  native 
climate,  only  to  die  at  Touraai,  ^Ootober  8,  1586,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-five. 

His  Latin  poems  aio— Elsgies  (8  books),  <Basis»'  Epigrams,  Odes, 
Epistles,  Funera  (elegiss  in  the  Bngliidi  meaning),  and  Miscellanies, 
one  book  each.  There  are  many  editions,  among  which  that  of 
Leyden,  2  vols.  8vo^  1821,  is  recommended.  His  works  are  published 
jointly  with  those  of  his  brothers  NiohoUs  and  Adrian,  who  assumed 
respectively  the  names  of  Gnidius  and  Marios,  under  the  title 
'  Poemate  et  Efllgies  Trium  Ftatrum  Belgamm.'  There  are  transla- 
tions of  the  *  Basis '  into  English,  I*Yench,  Ae.  Of  tbe  former,  that  of 
1775,  with  the  Life  of  Secundo*,  and  of  the  latter,  that  by  Tissot, 
1806,  are  said  to  be  the  best 

SEDAINE,  MICHEL  JEAN,  a  dramatis  vrriter  of  considerable 
merit,  vras  bom  at  Paris,  July  4, 1719.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  was  an  architect^  he  was  redueed  (bo  follow  the  trade  of  a  atono- 
mason.  He  oontinued  however  to  study,  and  casually  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  employer,  an  architect  named  Buroo,  vrho,  on  disoovering 
his  talents,  gave  bun  instruotion,  and  finally  took  him  into  partner* 
ship.  This  servioe  he  afterwards  repaid  by  educating  the  painter 
David,  who  waa  Buron's  grandson.  Sedaine  made  hi9  first  appearance 
as  a  dramatist  in  a  piece  taken  from  the  'Devil  on  Two  Sticks,' 
played  at  the  Opera  Comique  hi  1756,  whioh  was  very  popular.  After 
writing  for  that  theatre  during  several  years  with  brilliant  sucoosn,  hS 
took  a  bolder  flight,  and  brought  out  his  *  Philoeophe  sans  le  Savoir,' 
on  the  more  nlsiwiffsl  atage  of  the  ComiMis  Fran^aise.  This,  whioh  is 
esteemed  his  most  sterling  pieos^  hsd  a  great  run.  He  also  wrote  for 
the  Qrand-Op^ra;  and  thu%  it  has  been  observed,  ahone  at  once  on 
three  of  the  ohief  theatrea  of  France.  Ths  weU>known  opera  of 
'Richard  Coour-de-Lion,'  for  which,  and  many  other  of  Sedsine's 
works,  Qxetiy  composed  the  musio,  prooored  for  him,  at  the  age  of 
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■ixty-fiTe,  ftdiniBaioB  to  the  Aoad^mie  Frto^aue.  He  died  on  the 
17UiofMeyl797. 

Gaiety,  origiDality,  tnith  of  dialogue,  and  akill  in  raising  and  ana- 
taining  inteveat  in  his  ploka,  are  the  meiita  aaoribed  to  Sedaine  as  an 
author.  Hie  ityle  ia  oeoaured  for  negligence,  but  it  is  forcible  and 
flowing,  and  weU  adapted  to  hie  nsnal  melodramatic  oompoaition.  He 
himself  maintained  that  what  were  called  hia  faolta  really  contributed 
to  hia  niooeaa.  ""They  wiU  have  it»"  he  aaid,  <<that  I  can't  write 
I>VeDch ;  and  I  aay  that  none  of  them  could  write '  Rose  et  Colas.' " 
This  was  aaid  in  mortification  at  haviug  been  left  out  of  the  Institut 
National,  when  the  pre-existing  Acad^miee  were  remodelled  into  that 
body.  The  catalogue  of  hia  playa  amounta  to  thirty-twot  There  is  a 
aeleetion  ('  OSurrea  Choisies  de  Sedaioe'}  with  a  memoir,  Paris,  1813. 

•SEDGWICK,  REV.  ADAM,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.a,  Woodwardiao 
Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Unirersity  of  Cambridge^  one  of  the 
most  eminent  living  geologists,  was  bom  about  1786  at  Deot^  in 
Torksfaireu  He  took  his  B.A.  diqsree  hi  1808,  and  in  the  following  year 
became  a  fsUow  of  Trinity  College,  of  which  he  is  now  (1867)  a  senior 
fellow,  and  also  Tioe-master.  lo  1818  he  succeeded  Professor  Hailstone 
in  the  dudr  of  geology  founded  at  Cambridge  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Woodward  [Woodwabd,  Johk],  and  frequently  termed  the  Wood- 
wardiaa  piofeseorbhip.  In  the  same  year,  on  the  21ftt  of  February,  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Cambridge  Philusophicsd  Society  at  its  establishment  in 
1819,  and  has  fluently  been  an  office-bearer  since,  continuing  of 
course  to  be  a  leading  member  of  that  body,  whose  'Transactions' 
hmve  done  so  much  honour,  not  only  to  the  sdence  of  the  university, 
but  to  British  science  in  general  Gradually  beooming  a  leading  Fellow 
also  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and  having  filled  roveral 
offices  in  it^  he  was  elected  the  president  at  the  aonivercary  of  1829, 
bolding  the  offioe  for  the  stated  two  years  following.  He  is  a  pre- 
bendary of  Norwich  cathedral,  and  is  also  university-secretary  to  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  as  chancellor.  In  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  '  Bibliograpbia  Zoologi«'  of  Agassis,  Strickland,  and  Jardine,  pub- 
lished in  18M,  thirty-two  papers  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  including  a 
*8yllnbus  of  Lecturee'  separately  published,  are  enumerated  j  ten  by 
him  and  Sir  R  L  Murchison  in  conjunction,  and  two  by  him  and  Mr. 
Williamson  Peile.  These  papers  are  contained  in  the '  Transactions ' 
of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society ;  the '  Transactions '  (second 
aeries),  *  Proceedings,'  and  *  Quarteriy  Jotimal  *  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London ;  the  *  Keporte '  of  the  British  Association ;  the  first  and 
second  series  of  the  'Annals  of  Philosophy}'  the  'Philosophical 
Magasine;'  and  the  'Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal.*  They 
relate  exclusively  to  geology,  and  principally  to  that  of  the  palseoaic 
and  of  the  older  metamorphic  and  tbe  crystalline  rooks.  He  has  since 
communicated  several  other  papers  to  the  Geological  Society  and  the 
'Philoeephical  Magasine.'  He  is  reputed  to  be  the  author  of  an 
elaborate  and  powerful  article  in  the  'Edinburgh  Review'  on  the 
Tiewe  advocated  in  the  work  entitled  <  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History 
of  GrsatioD.* 

Professor  Sedgwick  has  given  more  attention  perhaps  than  any  other 
English  geologist^  except  the  late  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Bedie^  to  the  study 
of  the  erystalUne  rocks,  which,  in  their  actual  position,  are  the  bases 
upon  which  the  entire  series  of  our  sedimentary  formations  reposes. 
While  hie  numerous  deeeriptive  essays  on  English  geology  evince  a 
regard  for  mineralogical  and  chemical  distinctions  which  have  not  been 
d^y  regarded  by  some  geological  inquirers,  he  has  not  been  misled, 
ss  the  late  Dr.  Mseoull^h  was,  by  his  mineralogical  knowledge,  to 
undervalue  those  prinoiples  of  the  classification  of  rocks  whidi  are 
derived  from  the  organic  remains  they  include,  and  which,  as  yet,  are 
principally  soological.  He  has  been  eminently  sueceesful  in  deter- 
mining the  relative  position  of  the  great  masses  ooustituting  the 
palsoioic  rooks  of  the  north  of  Englsnd,  especially  where  the  original 
•tratification  has  been  thrown  into  disorder  by  subsequent  geological 
opefutione,  or  where  the  original  dhazaeters  of  the  strata  have  been 
changed  or  even  obliterated  by  metamorphio  action.  His  application 
of  general  physical  knowledge  to  this  branch  of  the  science  has  been 
of  inegfemiable  advantage  hi  the  progress  of  geology  in  England. 

No  member  of  his  nnirengty  has  contributed  in  a  higher  degree  to 
elevate  ite  oharaeter  as  a  school  of  the  natural  scienoss.  To  him  it  is 
also  indebted  for  his  care  of  the  continually  augmentiDg  collections 
•f  the  geologieal  museum,  the  foundation  of  which  was  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's own  eolleetion.  He  has  himself  contributed  to  it  a  noble 
series  of  many  thousand  rock-specimens,  ehiefly  British,  and  a  still 
more  valuable  series  of  organic  remains.  For  the  amogemeot  of  the 
latter,  and  of  all  the  palnontological  eolleotions  added  to  the  museum 
during  the  last  thirty-eight  years,  he  secured  the  servicss  for  four 
years  of  a  distinguished  pamfontolopst»  Mr.  MeOoy,  subsequently 
professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  Queen's  collegia  Belfasti  and 
sinoe  appointed  to  the  ehair  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of 
Melbourne  Tietoria,  Australia.  Professor  MeCby's  descriptive 
ealslogue  «f  the  'Brttkh  FsbeoMie Fossils,'  eontsined  hi  thess  ooUes- 
tions,  has  been  published  by  the  university,  introduced  by  sn  elabe- 
nrte  disssrtatlon  1^^  Professor  Sedgwick,  entitled  *  A  Synopsis  of  the 
OlaaslfiGStion  of  the  British  PeUeoMio  Rocksy'  sad  this  is  shnost 
the  only  separate  work  on  geology  which  he  has  produced*  In  it  he 
hss  enoncliKled  his  matured  views,  sad  ss  it  were  final  decision  on  the 
■ubjeet  of  the  slssrifiostkin  sod  nouMDolatare  of  the  older  pal«oaolo 


formations,  on  which  he  is  at  issue  with  his  friend  and  former  collabo- 
rator, Sir  R.  L  Murchison,  [Murohibok,  Sir  Roderick  Impst], 
giving  to  the  Silurian  system  of  strata  of  that  geologiet  all  the  lower 
palaeozoic  formations  above  the  Coniston  grits,  and  fllajmlng  for  his 
own  Cambrian  system  eyerything  from  the  Coniston  griU  inclusive 
down  to  the  Skiddaw  slate,  and  ite  equivalents  the  Bangor  and 
Longmynd  group,  the  most  ancient  of  Britibh  rocks. 

A  more  general  work  of  considerable  importance  has  also  been  pro- 
duced  by  P^fessor  SedgwicL  This  u  '  A  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,'  first  published  as  a  pamphlet^  but  the 
fifth  edition  of  which,  published  in  1850,  is  a  volume  of  764  peges^ 
of  which  the  expanded  preface  occupies  442.  This  work  may  be 
said  to  present  a  oomprehensive  enunciation  of  the  author  s  views  on 
phyaicAl  philosophy  and  natural  theology,  and  their  relations  to  the 
Christian  religion.  It  expresses  them  in  an  especial  manner  on 
what  may  be  termed  the  philosophy  of  geology  and  palsaontology.  To 
it  all  may  be  referred  who  desire  to  learn  the  sentiments  of  Professor 
Sedgwick,  aoquired  by  a  life  of  application  to  the  acquisition  and 
extension  of  knowledge,  upon  any  of  the  great  questions  of  science^ 
and  its  bearings  on  revelation,  which  the  progress  of  discovery  for 
nearly  a  oentury  past  has  evoked,  and  upon  the  authority  of  the  men 
by  whom  they  have  been  raised.  It  vras  originally  delivered  as  a 
sermon  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College,  (at  an  annual  commemo- 
ration), directed  Sgsinst  what  has  been  termed  by  some  writers 
"  the  utilitarian  theory  of  morals  as  being  not  merely  false  in  reason- 
ing, but  as  producing  a  degrading  efPeot  on  the  temper  and  conduct  of 
those  who  adopt  it."  "  In  this  line,"  it  hss  been  remarked,  "  he  had 
been  preceded  by  the  present  master  of  Trinity  (Dr.  Whewell),  in  Four 
Sermons  on  the  Foundation  of  Monds,  and  by  the  late  Archdeacon 
Hare,  [Hare,  Julius  Chablks],  in  various  sermons  preached  before 
the  Univertdty  of  Cambridge.  These  three  great  men  (who  had  a  most 
noble  and  tender  friendship  for  each  other),  had  and  have  long  been 
seeking  to  counteract  the  infiuence  which  they  think  Paley,  in  his 
'  Moral  Philosophy,'  has  injuriously  exercised  on  the  studies  of  their 
Alma  Mater." 

SEDLET,  SIR  CHARLESy  an  English  poet,  the  son  of  Sir  John 
Sedley  of  Aylesford  in  Ken^  was  bom  in  1689.  His  mother  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Seville,  warden  of  Morton  College^ 
Oxford.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the  year  1655-66,  he  became  a 
fellow-commoner  of  Wadham  College^  and  taking  no  degree,  retired  to 
his  own  county,  where  he  lived  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL 
After  this  event  he  came  to  London,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Antony 
h  Wood,  set  up  for  a  satirical  wit»  a  comedian,  poet,  and  courtier  of 
ladies.  A  thorough  debauchee  he  in  1668  was  fined  very  heavily  for  a 
most  disgusting  drunken  frolic  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  the  par- 
tioulars  of  which  are  told  by  Wood.  ('Athena  Oxon.')  Shortly  after 
this  he  represented  the  borough  of  New  Romney  in  Kent^  Several  of 
his  speeches  in  parliament  are  printed  among  his  worksi  During  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  Sedley,  whose  daughter  was  one  of  the  mistresses 
of  that  monarch,  appears  to  have  retired  from  the  court,  which  he 
had  much  frequented  in  the  lifetime  of  Charles.  At  the  Revolutioa 
he  joined  the  parky  of  William.    He  died  August  20, 1701. 

Sedley's  works,  with  a  short  memoir  prefixed,  were  published  in 
1722.  They  consist  of  yarious  short  amatory  poems,  a  few  speeches 
in  parliament^  translations  from  the  olassics,  and  the  following  plays: 
'  The  Mulberry  Garden,*  a  comedy ;  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  atn^edy ; 
'  Bellamira,  or  the  Mistress,'  a  comedy.  ('  Tunbridge  Wells,  or  a  Day's 
Courtuhip^'  a  comedy ;  'The  Tyrant  King  of  Crete^'  a  tragedy ;  'The 
Grumbler,'  a  comedy,  are  also  attributed  to  him.) 

As  a  poet  Sedley  is  in  simplicity  and  ease  of  exprssrion,  in  sprlght- 
linese  of  fancy,  in  the  skilfal  treatment  of  common  and  trivial  subjects, 
surpsssed  by  none  of  his  contemporaries.  He  is  extremely  licentious 
but  his  lioentiousosss  is  of  a  refined  kind,  and  his  pages  era  not  die^ 
figured  by  the  grossneis  of  language  so  common  in  his  time.  The  best 
of  his  short  poems  are  printed  in  Ellis's '  Early  English  Poets.'  His 
plays  haye  little  merit,  and  he  is  one  of  those  writers  whose  works 
might  pass  into  oblivion  without  real  loss  either  to  taste  o|r  morality* 

SEDU'LIUS^  CJSLIUS,  a  Christian  Roman  poet,  is  generally  sop- 
posed  to  have  lived  during  the  fint  half  of  the  5th  oeotury  of  our 
era ;  but  who  he  was  and  where  he  lived  is  unknown.  Some  writsrs 
call  him  a  preabyter,  others  an  aatistes,  and  others  again  call  him  a 
bishop.  A  few  very  late  writers  state  that  he  iras  a  disciple  of  Hilde- 
bert,  arohb&diop  of  the  Scots,  and  that  he  came  from  Scotland  or 
Ireland  to  France,  and  thence  to  Italy.  But  these  statemente  are 
either  entirely  groundless,  or  arise  froin  the  dreumstance  that  the  old 
Christian  yoit  Sedulius  wss  eonfonnded  with  another  Sedulins  who 
liTod  in  the  Sth  or  9th  oentury  of  our  eta. 

There  are  four  poems  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  Sedulins :— 1, 
'MhrabUium  Divinorum,  live  Operis  Pssehalis  libri  (quatuor)  Qum* 
que :'  it  is  preesded  by  a  prose  letter  to  an  abbot  Maoedonius,  from 
which  we  leam  that  the  poet  traeted  of  the  same  subject  in  proee  alsa 
and  that  he  himself  divided  the  poem  into  fbur  books,  though  in  all 
our  editions  it  is  divided  into  five  books.  Whether  the  fifth  book  was 
added  by  SedttUus  himself  at  a  kter  period  of  his  hfe,  or  whether  it 
was  added  by  some  one  else^  is  uncertain.  The  poem,  which  is  hi 
tolerably  good  hexameters,  contains  some  portions  of  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  life  of  Christ.  The  languaite  is  purer  than  that 
of  »any  of  his  ooatempoiaiis%  and  in  some  passages  it  is  really  poetioai 
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2,  '  CoUatio  Veteria  et  Kovi  Teetamenii/  This  poem  k  wrifcten  in 
elegiac  verse,  and  in  anch  a  manner  that  the  fint  worda  of  every  heza* 
meter  form  the  second  half  of  the  pentameter  which  follows.  It  con- 
tains narratives  from  the  Bible,  so  arranged  that  those  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament  always  appear  in  juxta-poeition  with  those  taken  from 
the  New  Testament.  3,  A  '  Hymnus,'  written  in  Iambic  dimeters,  in 
which  the  verses  of  each  stanza  begin  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
th^  usual  succession  (Acrosticha).  It  is  a  panegyric  upon  Jesus,  and 
one  of  the  beat  productions  of  the  Christian  poetry  of  the  age.  4, 
'De  Yerbi  Incarnations*  is  composed  of  verses  taken  from  Virgil, 
which  by  slight  alterations  are  combined  into  a  Christian  poem. 

The  editio  prinoeps  of  Sedulius  is  the  '  Ascensiana,'  4to,  Paris,  with* 
out  date.  The  latest  editions  are  by  Cellarius,  Halse,  8vo,  1704  and 
1789 ;  by  J.  Amtsen,  Leuwarden,  8vo^  1761 ;  and  by  Faustkio  Arevalo, 
Rome,  4to,  1794. 

Comp.  Bihr,  'Die  ChristUchen  Dichter  nnd  Gesohichtschreiber 
Boms,'  p.  54,  fto. 

SEE'TZEN.  ULRICH  JASPAR,  was  bom  on  the  80th  of  January, 
1767,  at  Sophiengroden  near  Jever.  His  father  was  in  good  drcum- 
stances,  and  gave  his  son  an  excellent  education,  which  was  com* 
menced  at  Jever,  and  completed  in  the  university  of  Gdttingen,  where 
Seetzen  from  1785-88  studied  medicine,  the  natural  sdenoes,  and 
especially  agriculture  and  political  economy.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  Alex,  von  Humboldt  and  Link,  with  whom  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  travelling  into  distant  countries  which  were 
then  little  known.  Seetzen  chose  Asia  and  Africa  as  the  fields  of  his 
enterprise,  and  was  encouraged  in  his  design  by  H^e,  Gatterer, 
Eicbhom,  and  Blumenbach.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he 
returned  to  Jever,  and  made  several  journeys  through  Germany  and 
Holland.  He  however  never  lost  sight  of  the  great  object  of  his  life, 
and  studied  with  great  care  what  had  then  been  written  upon  Asia 
and  Africa.  After  he  had  made  all  the  preparations  whidL  private 
study  enabled  him  to  make,  he  applied  to  Blumenbach  for  his  advice 
and  support.  This  great  natumlist  recommended  Seetmn  to  Baron 
von  Zacb,  who,  though  at  first  not  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
extensive  plans  of  Seetzen,  soon  altered  his  opinion,  and  not  only 
instructed  the  young  man  in  astronomy,  but  induced  the  Duke 
of  Gotha  to  pruvide  Seetzen  with  the  necessary  instruments  for 
making  astronomical  observations,  and  afterwards  also  to  grant  him 
an  annual  sum  for  the  prosecution  of  his  objects.  It  was  also  resolved 
that  a  museum  should  be  formed  at  Gotha,  and  the  duke  intrusted 
Seetaen  with  considerable  sums  to  purchase  any  interesting  objects 
connected  with  the  arts,  religion,  and  literature  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  was  about  to  travel. 

On  the  Idth  of  June,  1802,  Seetzen  set  out  from  Jever,  accompanied 
by  a  surgeon  who  bad  been  educated  at  Gottingen  at  the  expense  of 
Seetaen  himself.  The  proposed  subjects  of  his  inquiry  in  Asia  and 
Africa  wece  natural  history,  statistics^  agriculture,  commerce,  the  arts, 
mathematical,  physical,  and  ancient  geography,  and  arohasology ;  in 
fact,  everything  that  might  contribute  to  an  accurate  knowl^ige  of 
the  countries.  Seetzen  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Vienna,  to  learn 
the  art  of  drawing  plans  and  maps ;  and  thence  he  went^  by  way  of 
Bucharest  and  across  the  Balkan  to  Constantinople^  where  he  arrived 
on  the  12th  of  December.  Afber  a  stay  of  six  months,  which  were 
spent  in  various  preparations,  he  crossed  over  into  Asia  Mioor,  and 
travelled  by  land  to  Smyrna.  Here  his  companion  was  taken  ill,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  him  behind.  Seetzen  continued  his  journey 
to  Haleb  with  a  caravan,  and  arrived  there  towards  the  end  of  1808, 
and  stayed  for  nearly  fifteen  months,  which  he  devoted  to  the  study 
of  Arabia  From  Ualeb  he  proceeded  to  Damascus,  through  Syria  and 
Pklestine^  as  far  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  got  much  new  hiforma- 
tion,  «nd  mado  valuable  collections.  In  1805,  he  returned  to  Damas- 
^cns ;  and,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  Turic,  he  made  excursions  into 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus.  The  year  after  he  began  his  travels  in  the 
oountry  east  of  Hermon,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Se&  His  journeys 
in  these  districts  were  made  under  the  greatest  privations  and 
dangers;  but  they  were  amply  rewarded  by  the  diKovery  of  the 
ruins  of  several  ancient  towns,  the  site  of  which  had  till  then  been 
unknown  to  Europeans.  He  alio  penetrated  farther  south  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  he  proceeded  around  the  southern 
shore  to  Jerusalem.  From  this  place  he  travelled  to  Joppa,  and 
thence  by  sea  to  Acre,  where  he  remained  till  the  end  of  toe  year 
1806.  We  now  lose  sight  of  him  for  some  months,  as  the  documents 
belonginjs  to  this  period  are  missing;  but  in  March,  1807,  we  find 
him  again  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  place  he  travelled  to  Hebron, 
Hereby  Sinai,  then  back  towards  the  nortii,  and  across  the  isthmus  of 
Sues  to  Cairo,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  Here  he  purchased 
for  the  museum  of  Gotha  a  collection  of  1574  MSS.,  8586  arohsoo- 
logical  subjects,  and  collected  a  great  manv  specimens  in  minecalogy, 
botany,  and  aoology.  In  1808  he  visited  tie  province  of  Faioam,  and 
examined  the  pyramids^  the  catacombs  near  Saccan^  and  the  great 
lake  of  Birket-el-Kanin.  About  this  tune  he  adopted  externally  tho 
Mohammedan  religion,  in  order  to  gain  the  oonfidence  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Arabs,  and  to  be  able  to  visit  those  places  in  Arabia  to  which 
Kussulmen  alone  have  access.  He  then  attempted  to  proceed  to 
Acaba,  but  was  obliged  to  return  to  Suez.  Soon  afterwards  however 
he  travelled  by  sea  to  Tambo  and  Jidda,  and  thence  to  Mecca  and 
Medina,    In  the  two  last  places  he  made  a  great  many  drawings  and  1 


plans.  In  March  1810  he  sent  out  for  Mocha.  A  letter,  dated 
Nov.  17, 1810,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Lindenau  of  Gotha,  was  the  last 
account  that  he  himself  sent  to  Europe.  In  1815,  Von  Hammer  of 
Vienna  was  informed  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  a  letter  written  at 
Mocha,  that  Seetzen  had  suddenly  died  in  1811,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Taes,  while  be  was  on  his  way  to  the  Imam  of  Sana  to  recover  his 
luggage,  &&,  which  had  been  seized  at  Mocha,  and  that  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  unfortunate  traveller  was  poiMned  by  the 
command  of  tiie  Imam.  A  report  which  was  afterwards  brought  over 
to  this  country  from  Bombay,  agreed  in  the  main  points  with  that  of 
Mr.  Buckingham.  The  diaiy  of  Seetaen's  journeys,  and  his  maps, 
plans,  and  drawings,  were  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  lost,  bat 
nearly  the  whole  have  been  recovered,  and  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Professor  Kruse  of  Dorpat. 

SE'GNERI,  PA'OLO,  was  bom  m  1624,  at  Nettuno  in  the  Campegna 
of  Rome.  He  studied  at  Rome  under  the  Jesuits,  and  afterwards 
entered  that  order.  He  applied  himself  more  particularly  to  sacred 
oratory,  and  became  a  diBtingmshed  preacher.    He  formed  a  style  of 


his  own,  avoiding  both  the  dryness  of  his  predecessors  and  the  turgiditj 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  really  eloquent  presdbers 
that  ItMly  has  produced.  (Maniy, '  Essai  sur  TEloquenoe  de  laObaireL') 
Segneri's  *  Qusresimale,'  or  series  of  sermons  Ibr  Lent,  is  still  reed 
with  pleasure  and  profit  The  author  is  rather  too  fond  of  figures 
snd  antithesis;  at  times  he  indulges  too  much  in  profisne  and  even 
mythological  erudition,  in  doing  which  he  oonformed  to  the  vitiated 
taste  of  hiB  age,  which  i»  known  as  that  of  the  Seioentisti,  but  he  is 
one  of  the  purest  writers  of  that  age,  and  his  language  has  been 
approved  by  the  Crusca  Academy.  Segneri  was  an  earnest  and  truly 
Christian  preacher.  In  that  vocation  he  visited  almost  every  comer 
of  Italy,  and  he  alwavs  won  the  attention  and  affection  of  his  audienoew 
He  compoeed  also  'Laudi,'  or  prayers  in  verse,  of  an  easy  and  popular 
style,  to  be  sung  before  and  after  his  sermons. 

Pope  Innocent  XII.  chose  Segneri  for  his  own  preacher,  as  well  as 
of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  in  which  office  he  continued  three  vears^ 
until  1694,  when  he  died  at  Rome.  He  was  succeeded  by  father 
Casini,  who  nearly  equalled  him  in  eloquence,  and  surpassed  him  in 
the  boldness  and  freedom  with  which  he  spoke  truth,  however  unwel- 
come it  might  be  to  men  in  power,  which  however  did  not  prevent 
Pope  Clement  XI.  from  making  him  a  cardinal  Segneri  compaeed, 
besides  his  sermons,  several  pious  tracts,  such  as  'H  Criatiano  Istraito/ 
which  contains  many  excellent  precepts  for  liring  a  Christian  lifei 

(Comisni,  SecoU  della  LUtmUwra  Italiana;  Maffei,  Vita  del 
Segneri,) 

SBGNI,  BERNARDO,  was  bora  at  Florence  about  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.  He  studied  the  law  at  Padua,  but  afterwards  proceeded 
to  Aquila  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  he  followed  the  profession 
of  a  merchant  On  iSs  rotum  to  Florence  after  the  fall  of  the  republic^ 
he  courted  the  new  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Medici,  and  found  &voar 
with  Duke  Cosmo  I.,  who  employed  him  in  several  missions  and  other 
a&irs  of  state.  Cosmo  employed  him  also  in  translating  the  works  of 
Aristotle  from  the  Greek  into  Italian.  His  translations  of  the  Rhetoric^ 
Ethic,  Politic,  and  the  Treatise  on  the  Soul,  are  the  only  parts  that 
have  been  published.  Segni  also  busied  himself  in  writing  m  history 
of  his  own  times  and  oountry :  '  Storie  Fiorentine  dall'  anno  1527  all' 
anno  1555,'  which  he  kept  secret  in  his  lifetime.  In  this  history  ho 
speaks  with  the  freedom  of  a  conscientious  hlBtorian,  and  as  such  ho 
is  placed  among  the  best  writers  of  Itahr.  The  first  part  of  Segni's 
history  refers  to  tbe  same  period  as  the  latter  part  of  that  of  Guio- 
dardini,  both  embracing  the  important  event  of  the  £(dl  of  the  Floren- 
tine republic,  with  this  difference,  that  Guicaardini's  is  a  general 
histoiy  of  Italy,  and  Segni's  a  particular  history  of  his  native  Florence. 
Ko  less  than  three  other  Florentine  contemporary  historiaua  have 
treated  the  same  period,  namely,  Varohi,  who  wrote,  in  a  prolix  style, 
*StoriaFiorontina,'from  the  year  1527  to  1538;  Nardi,  who  wrote 
'  Istorie  della  Citta  di  Firenze,'  from  1494  to  1581 ;  and  NerU,  in  his 
general  history,  or  rather  ohronide^  of  Florence,  'Commentary  do' 
Fatti  Civili  oocorsi  in  Firenae  dall*  anno  1215  all'  anno  1587/  Segni 
however  went  farther  than  any  of  them,  by  continuing  his  narrative 
till  the  year  1655,  thus  embracing  not  only  the  period  of  the  profiigate 
sway  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  induded  in  the  historiee  of  Varchi  and 


republics,  united  the  whole  of   Tuscany  into  one  prindpallty. 
died  at  Florence,  April  18, 1558. 

Thero  have  been  two  other  writers  of  the  same  family :  Pietro  S^gni, 
who  translated  and  commented  on  the  work  of  Demetrius  Phalereos 
'On  Elocution;'  and  Agnolo  Segni,  who  wrote  a  valuable  tieatiM^ 
'Delia  Imitadone  Poetioa.' 

SEGUIER,  PIERRE,  was  one  of  aa  andent  and  distingnidied 
EVench  fiunily  which,  in  the  space  of  throe  centuries  (1460  to  1789),  is 
recorded  to  have  had  no  less  than  sixty-eight  of  its  members  raised  to 
the  highest  legal  dignities  of  France.  Piem  Seguier,  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  of  them,  vras  bom  at  Paris  in  1504.  He  began  life  as  aa 
advocate,  and,  after  filling  various  high  offices,  was  raised  in  1564  to 
the  rank  of  preddent  h  mortier,  the  higheat  grade  but  one  in  the 
Parisian  parliament  In  that  capacity  the  parliament  having  rofused 
to  register  aa  edict  for  the  establishment  of  the  Inquidtioni  deputed 
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bim  to  lay  their  remonstnuieM  before  the  king,  Henri  II. ;  «ad  he  had 
the  dhtiDgiiiehed  honour  of  preventing,  by  the  boldnesB  and  foroe  of 
hia  argmnenta,  the  introduction  of  that  odione  tribunal  into  France. 
Hia  apeeoh  on  this  occaaion  haa  been  preferred.  (Qamier, '  Gontinua-' 
lion  of  Velly/  toL  27.)  He  resigned  bis  office  of  president  in  flftvonr 
of  hia  eeoond  aon  Pierre,  two  years  before  bia  deaUi,  which  happened 
in  1580;  and  it  la  remarkable  that  CTery  one  of  hia  80Da»  six  in 
number,  filled  some  high  legal  office.  Antdne,  as  well  aa  Pierre,  waa 
president  h  mortier,  and  both  of  them  enjoyed  the  apeolal  confidence 
of  Henri  IV. 

SEGUIER,  PIERRE,  bom  at  Paris,  May  28, 1588,  waa  the  eon  of 
Jeao,  sixth  son  of  the  above  Pierre  Seguier,  lieutenant-civil  of  Psrifl^ 
m  ateady  friend,  like  hia  brothers  above  noticed,  of  Henri  IV.,  and  a 
valuable  public  officer.  Pierre  Seguier,  like  hia  grandfather,  rose 
through  varioua  offioea  to  the  rank  of  preaident  h  mortier  in  1688,  and 
that  of  chancellor  in  1685.  Having  rendered  important  aervioes  to 
Anne  of  Austria  during  the  ascendancy  of  Richelieu,  at  the  risk  of 
incuning  that  minister's  vengeance,  he  obtained  Anne's  full  confidence; 
and,  during  her  regency,  roee  to  as  high  power  and  influence  aa  a 
anbjeet  could  well  attain.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the 
Fronde  be  escaped  narrowly  with  his  life,  in  a  resolute  attempt  to  pass 
the  barricades  to  the  usual  discharge  of  his  official  functions ;  and  In 
the  Sfquel  of  those  disturbances,  the  seala  of  office  were  for  a  time 
taken  from  him.  He  waa  replaced  in  1656,  and  continued  chancellor 
till  his  deaih,  January  28, 1672,  maintaining  through  life  the  honour 
of  his  fitmily  aa  an  independent,  able,  and  enlightened  magistrate.  He 
waa  alao  a  lover  and  enoourager  of  art,  and  a  man  of  elegant  and 
aeoomplished  mind.  He  waa  one  of  the  originators,  and  president, 
with  the  title  of  protector,  of  the  Academic  Fhm9QiBe,  which  during 
tiiirty  years  held  its  sittings  at  his  hotel 

SEQUIER,  ANTOINE-LOUIS,  of  the  same  family,  bebg  descended 
from  m  brother  of  the  first-named  Pierre  Seguier,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
December  1, 1726 ;  and  owed  (1748)  to  the  r^ard  of  Louis  XV.  to  hia 
name  and  &mily  hia  first  step  in  the  law,  namely,  the  office  of  king's 
advocate  in  the  court  of  the  Ob&telet  In  1755  he  rose  to  be  advocate- 
general  in  the  parliament  of  Parii^  which  office  he  held  till  the  disM- 
Intion  of  that  body  in>  1790,  exoept  that  he  resigned  it  in  1771  in 
eonaequence  of  the  exile,  and  returned  to  it  hi  1774,  on  the  retum  of 
the  parliament.  In  forensic  eloquence  he  is  reputed  a  worthy  successor 
to  D*Aguesseau  and  other  distinguished  men  of  hia  predecessors,  and 
he  poosessed  considerable  literacy  aoquirementa.  In  the  revolutton  he 
waa  offered  and  refused  the  post  of  mayor  of  Paris ;  and  he  lived 
retired  until  the  appearance  of  an  attack  entitled  '  Seguier  treated  as 
he  Deserves^'  on  which  he  took  the  alarm  and  emigrated.  After 
aojouming  in  several  places  he  fixed  his  abode  at  Toumai,  but  died  of 
apoplexy,  January  25, 1792,  leaving  an  unsullied  character  for  integrity, 
and  a  hi^  reputation  as  a  judge,  a  lawyer,  and  a  statesman.  Several 
of  hia  profiBssional  speeches  and  some  of  his  writings  sre  extant,  but  in 
no  collected  form. 

SEQUIER,  JEAN-FRANgOIS,  of  another  branch  of  the  same  family, 
waa  bom  at  Nismee,  November  25. 1708,  and  devoted  himself  early  to 
the  atudy  of  antiquitaea.  Having  formed  a  close  friendship  with  the 
learned  Sciplo  Uaffvi,  during  his  visit  to  Nismes  in  1782,  he  acompanied 
him  in  hia  traveli^  and  resided  with  him  till  his  death  in  1 755.  Seguier 
then  retumed  to  hia  native  place,  and  applied  himself  to  the  iUustration 
of  its  splendid  Roman  remains.  He  displayed  much  ingenuity  in 
dedphering,  firom  the  holes  in  the  stones  to  which  metal  letters  had 
been  attached,  the  inscription  formerly  A^iftfeing  on  the  temple  called 
La  Maison  CSan:^,  which  he  conceived  to  have  been  ereoted  in  honour 
of  Caius  and  Lucius,  the  sons  of  Agrippa  and  grandsons  of  Augustus. 
Later  researches  have  shaken  thia  opinion.  Qnat  part  of  bis  Ufe  was 
occupied,  in  concert  with  Mafiei,  in  forming  a  collection  of  all  known 
ancient  inscriptions:  their  work  however  was  never  published  in  a 
complete  form.  Seguier  continued  to  labour  on  this  subject  to  the 
end  of  his  Ufe,  and  left  ready  for  the  press  a  bulky  manuscript,  now 
in  the  king's  library  at  Paris,  which  has  never  been  printed.  ('  Inscrip- 
tionum  Antiquarum  Index  absolutissimus,'  &a)  He  died  of  apoplexy, 
September  1, 1784,  leaving  his  libnuy  and  valuable  museum  of  medals, 
natiiral  history,  &c.,  to  the  academy  of  Nismes,  on  the  dissolution  of 
which  the  collection  was  made  over  to  the  public  library  of  that  place. 

SEaUR,  HENRI-FRAKgOIS,  COMTE  DE,  son  of  the  Marquis  de 
Segur,  waa  bom  in  1689,  and  died  in  1751.  His  life  was  passed  in 
active  service^  chiefly  in  Spain,  Italy,  Bohemia,  Germany,  and  Flanders, 
first  as  colonel  and  afterwards  as  lieutenant-general  in  the  French  army. 

SEGUR,  PHILIPPE-HENRI,  MARQUIS  DE,  son  of  the  Gomte 
Henri-Fran9oi8^  was  bom  January  20, 1724.  He  distinguished  himself 
when  very  young  in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Bohemia,  especially  at  the 
dege  of  Prague :  at  the  battle  of  Roooux  a  musket-ball  entered  his 
breast^  passed  through  to  the  back,  and  had  to  be  extracted  by  the 
spine;  at  the  battle  of  Laufeld,  in  leading  his  regiment  to  a  charge 
after  it  had  been  three  times  repulsed,  his  arm  was  shattered  in  sudi 
a  manner  that  it  was  necessary  to  amputate  it.  By  two  successive  and 
rapid  promotions  he  was  made  mar^hal-de-camp  and  lieutenant-generaL 
At  Cloetercamp  he  was  pierced  in  the  neck  by  a  bayonet,  received 
three  sabre>wounds  on  the  head,  and  was  made  prisoner.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  infantry. 
In  1780  Louis  XVL  called  him  to  his  councils  as  minister  of  war,  and 
in  1788  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  Mar^chal  de  France.    He  was 
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waT'minister  during  seven  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  introduced 
many  ameliorations  into  the  army.  In  discipline,  in  expenditura,  in  the 
personal  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  and  In  the  management  of  the  military 
hospitals.  He  afterwarde  lived  in  retirement  tiU  he  was  arrested  by 
order  of  the  Convention  in  1790 ;  his  furniture  was  sold  bv  publio 
auction ;  and  at  the  age  of  aeventy,  infinn,  mutilated  with  many 
wounds,  deprived  of  an  arm,  and  afflietsd  with  the  gout,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  prison  of  La  Force.  He  was  deprived  of  lus  militaiy  pension% 
as  well  as  of  his  titles  and  his  orders.  Fortunately  he  had  no  proper^ 
to  stimulate  the  tyrants  of  the  revolution  further,  and  his  life  waa 
spared.  Bon^Murte  when  first  consul  set  him  at  liberty,  treated  him 
with  marked  respect,  and  granted  him  a  pension  of  4000  fhmcs.  He 
died  at  Paris,  October  8, 1801,  in  his  sevenW-eighth  year.  His  ofaaracter 
is  thus  summed  up  by  his  son  :-^**  When  m  power,  he  was  guilty  of  no 
injustice ;  when  oppressed  by  his  country,  he  did  not  cease  to  love  ik 
He  was  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  a  good  general,  a  Inave  soldier, 
a  just  and  wise  minister,  and  an  excellent  dUsen." 

SEGUR,  LOUIS-PHILIPPE,  COMTE  DE,  eldest  son  of  the 
Marshal  de  Segur,  was  bom  in  Paris,  December  10,  1758.  Ho  ehose 
the  army  as  a  profession,  and  at  an  early  age  was  made  oolonel  of  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  He  was  one  of  the  three  first  Frenchmen  of 
high  rank  who  offered  their  services  to  the  American  deputies  in  the 
cause  of  American  independence,  the  other  two  being  the  Marquis  de 
la  Fayette  and  the  Vioomte  de  Noailles,  but  they  were  formally  pro- 
hibited by  the  French  ministry  from  leaving  France.  La  Fayette 
escaped,  and  reached  America;  Noailles  obtained  leave  to  go  there 
about  two  years  afterwards,  but  Segur  was  not  permitted  to  leave 
France  till  May,  1782.  He  entered  the  Delaware  in  September  178^ 
narrowly  escaped  being  taken  by  the  English,  and  with  much  difficulty 
reached  the  camp  of  the  French  general  Rochambeau,  under  whom  he 
fought  till  the  termination  of  the  American  war.  He  then  retumed 
to  fVanoe,  which  he  reached  in  June  1788.  In  the  latter  part  of  1784 
he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Russia,  and  arrived  at  St  Petersbuii; 
March  10,  1785;  he  was  treated  by  the  Empress  Catharine  IL  with 
especial  favour,  accompanied  her  in  the  great  progress  whidi  she  made 
from  Stb  Petersbuig  to  the  Crimea  in  1787,  and  retained  her  confldenee 
as  long  as  he  remaioed  at  her  oourtb  He  left  St  Petersburg  October 
11, 1789,  on  his  retum  to  Paris. 

In  1790  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Frederio  of 
Prussia.  Having  retumed  to  France,  he  was  twice  arrested  by  the 
revolutionists  in  1793,  but  obtained  his  freedom  by  his  prompt 
eloquence.  He  then  retired  into  the  country,  and  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  his  pen  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  1798  he  pub- 
lished his  <Th^&tre  de I'Hermitage ; '  in  1800,  his  «Histoue  desPrin- 
dpaux  Ev^dmens  du  Regno  de  FMd^rio-Guillaume  IL,  Roi  de  Prusse,-* 
8  vols.  8vo,  Paris;  and  in  1801,  his  <  Decade  Historique,  ou  Tableau 
Politique  de  TEurope  depuis  1786  jusqu'k  1796,'  8  vols.  8vo^  Paris.  In 
1808  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academic  Enui9aise,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  grand-maltre  de  c^hSmonlea  to 
Bonaparte.  After  the  Restoration  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  In  1819  he  published  his  <  Contes  Moraux  et 
Politiques,'  2  vols.  12mo,  Pteis;  hi  1821,  his  'HIstcire  UniverseDe, 
Andenne  et  Modeme,'  10  vols.  8vo^  Paria;  hi  1822,  his  'Pens^es, 
Maxime^  et  Reflexions,'  18mo,  Paris ;  hi  1828,  his  'Gal^rie  Morale  et 
Politique,'  8  vols.  8vo,  Paris.  In  1824  appeared  his  <  (Euvras  Com- 
putes,' 80  vols.  8vo,  Paris^  which  in  1828  were  reprinted  and  augmented 
to  86  vols.  His  'M^moires,  Souvenirs,  et  Anecdotes,'  were  published 
in  1826,  8  vols,  8vo,  Paris,  an  extremdy  amushig  and  instructive  worit 
His  death  occurred  in  July  1880. 

Philifpb-Paui.,  Coutx  de  Sbqub,  hia  son,  bom  November  4, 1780, 
was  one  of  Bonaparte's  favourite  generals;  he  aooompanied  him  in  the 
disastroua  Russian  campaign,  of  which  he  has  written  the  history, 
'Histoire  de  Napoleon  et  de  la  Grande  Arm^  en  3812,'  2  vols.  8vo» 
Paris,  1825,  which  has  passed  through  numerous  editions.  He  wrote 
the  'Histoire  de  Charles  YIIL,'  from  his  father^s  papers^  and  also 
other  works. 

SEGUR,  JOSEPH-ALEXANDRE,  VICOMTE  DE,  the  second  son 
of  the  Mardchal  de  Segur,  and  brother  of  the  Comte  Louis-Philippe^ 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1756.  He  entered  the  army,  and  rose  to  the 
grade  of  mar^chal-de-camp,  but  he  was  more  fond  of  pleasure  than 
war,  and  attached  himself  chiefly  to  the  drama.  He  wrote  '  Contes, 
Fables,  Chansons,  et  Vers,'  8vo»  Paris,  1801 ;  *  (Euvres  Diverses,'  8vo^ 
Paris,  1819 ;  '  Les  Fenunee,  leur  Condition  et  Influence  dans  rOrdro 
Social,'  2  vol&  8vo ;  4  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1820;  'Romances et  Chanaons,' 
18m<^  Paris,  1820;  besides  a  great  number  of  comedies,  vaudevilles, 
and  operas,  several  of  which  am  yet  popular*  He  died  July  27, 1805, 
at  Bagndres. 

SEJA'NUS,  LU'CIUS  M'hlVB,  a  native  of  Vulsinii,  hi  Btraria, 
was  the  son  of  Seius  Strabo^  a  Roman  knight.  (Tacit.,  'Ann.,'  iv.  1.) 
He  first  attached  himself  to  the  interests  of  Caius  Csesar,  the  grandaon 
of  Augustus,  but  afterwards  gained  the  favour  of  Tiberius,  who 
shortly  after  his  accession  appointed  him  to  the  oommand  of  the 
Prsatorian  troops,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  who  had  held  the 
command  under  Augustas.  He  continued  to  increase  in  power  and 
influence  till  the  whole  admimstration  of  the  state  waa  eventually 
conunitted  to  him.  Tiberius  sent  him  with  his  son  Drusus,  in  order 
to  suppress  the  insurrection  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia  (Tacit,  'Ann,,' 
1.  24,  &a);  and  Khen  his  father,  Seius  Strabo,  received  thegoT 
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ili«Bi  of  Bgypt,  6t  JBiiiu  obtained  the  sole  oommaiid  of  the  Pnotorian 
tcoopo.  Thoffe  troopii  which  had  previously  been  quftrtared  in  different 
puts  of  the  oity,  ho  coUeoted  into  one  oamp»  and  tued  erery  effort  to 
gain  over  to  hia  intereitflL  He  alao  aeoured  the  eupport  of  the  leading 
isemberi  of  the  senate;  and  aa  hie  iafloeDoe  inoreaaed,  ao  did  hia 
amhitioB,  and  he  reaolved  to  aeeure,  if  poasible^  the  imperial  power. 
Proaa^  the  aon  of  Tiberias^  and  the  ehildren  of  Germanicaa,  stood 
however  in  hia  waj.  He  fint  detemunad  to  remove  Bruaoay  agaiaat 
whom  he  had  a  penonal  hatred  on  aooount  of  a  blow  whieh  he  had 
looeived  from  hun ;  and  in  order  to  aoeompUah  hia  purpoae»  he  aeduoed 
Idvia,  tibe  wi&  of  Dmaus,  and  Uien  holding  oat  to  her  the  proqieet  of 
Bianiage  and  hia  own  aooeaaioB  to  the  Imperial  power,  he  indnoed  her 
to  concent  to  the  mordrr  of  her  hnsband,  who  was  shortly  afberwarda 
removed  by  poison.  (Taoit,  'Ann./  iv.  d»  8;  Dion  Oaas.,lviL  22; 
8oet,«TiU/62.) 

Sejanua  waa  anxiooa  to  Buorry  the  widow  of.  Drosos,  bnt  be  waa 
atroDgly  dissuadtd  from  it  by  Tiberiua.  He  now  began  to  fear  lest 
Tibenns  should  sdspect  his  desigoSf  and  aoeordingly  he  persuaded  the 
emperor,  who  waa  fond  of  eaae,  to  retire  from  the  dty,  and  to  leave 
the  management  of  public  affiurs  in  his  handa.  Tiberiua  firat  with- 
drew to  Gampania,  and  afterwarda  to  the  iilaiid  of  Capress.  Sejanua^ 
now  released  from  any  reatraint^  aobed  in  the  moat  arbitrary  and 
opprsBbive  manner.  He  praonred  the  death  of  Agrippina,  the  widow 
of  Germanioua,  and  alao  of  her  two  aona  Nero  and  Dmsoa,  and 
nothing  now  seemed  to  atand  in  the  way  of  hia  wiihee,  when  the 
•ospicions  of  Tiberina  became  at  length  arouaed,  and  he  resolved  upon 
the  death  of  hia  favourite.  Tiberius  was  obliged  however  to  proceed 
with  caution.  At  a  meeting  of  the  senate^  which  Sejanua  waa  induced  to 
attend,  he  waa  amated  by  Nerviua  Sertorius  Marco,  to  whom  Tiberius 
had  intrusted  the  tribunicial  power,  and  waa  the  same  day  condemned 
(A.Ot.  31).  His  body  was  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  peoplop  and  hia 
children  and  many  of  hia  relations  and  friends  were  also  put  to  death. 
<Dion  Oass.,  Iviu.  6-19 ;  Tacit.,  <  Ann./  ▼.  «,  &c ;  Suet., '  Tib./  65.) 

S£LD£N,  JOHN,  was  bom  December  16,  1584,  at  8alvington, 
near  Worthing,  in  Soasex.  His  mother,  Margaret^  waa  the  daughter 
of  a  knightly  fiamily  of  the  name  of  Baker,  in  Kent*  whom  her  hue- 
band/  John  Selden,  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Minstrel,'  obtained 
in  marriage  by  means  of  some  profidency  he  had  in  musia  Their 
•on  began  hia  edncation  at  the  free  grammai>echool  at  Chichester, 
•nd  at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered  at  Hart  or  Hert  Hall,  in  Oxford, 
a  foondatiou  since  merged  in  the  present  Magdalen  Hall  In  that 
University.  When  about  nineteen  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Olifford'a  Inn,  and  in  1604  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple. 

By  nature  unfit,  or  by  acoidest  unable,  to  apply  himself  to  the 
more  active  businea  of  his  profeaaion,  Selden  devoted  thia  time  of 
hia  life  to  the  atudy  of  faiitory  and  antiquities,  both  dvil  and  lega^ 
to  the  acquirement  of  lauguagea,  and  the  »tudy  of  logic  and  of  moral 
philosophy,  with  an  application  which  waa  eventually  rewarded  by 
the  honour  of  being  considrred  one  of  the  most  learned  writers  of  his 
age.  At  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  wrote  his  first  published 
treaties,  the  <  Analecton  Anglo-Britannicon/  a  work  which  aurprised 
hia  friends,  and  gave  him  an  immediate  reputation.  This  waa  fol- 
lowed by  other  works,  and  in  1614  appeared  his  treatise  upon  '  Titlee 
of  Honour/  a  book  then  and  ever  since  regarded  aa  one  of  authority. 
In  1618  he  waa  aummoned  before  the  Bigh  Commission  Court  for 
publishing  the  'History  of  Tithes,'  wherein  he  allows  the  legal  but 
deniee  the  divine  right  of  the  clergy  to  the  receiving  of  tithes.  In 
the  early  ageaof  ohristiaoity,  tithea  were,  in  imiUtion  of  the  Jewish 
law,  a  source  of  church  revenue,  and  were  originally  paid  to  the 
bishop,  and  not  for  the  maintenance  of  a  reaident  ckalfj ;  and  it  wss 
not  till  kter,  when  the  people  began  to  question  this  right,  that 
Chariemagne  first  gave  a  legal  confirmation  to  these  ecelesiastical 
claima.  By  denymg  then  the  divioe  right,  the  reason  for  the  legal 
injunction  is  abandoned,  and  the  payment  of  tithea  becomes  a  mere 
tax.  Balden  apologiMd  in  words  which  did  not  express  a  rscantation 
of  opinions,  but  regret  for  having  diaturbed  the  church  and  offended 
the  court.  He  was  oonsid^red  the  instigator  of  the  remonstrance  on 
the  subsequent  protestation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  that 
Bouae  made  in  1621,  wherein  under  Selden's  advice,  though  not 
then  himaelf  a  member,  it  asserted  its  right  to  offer  advice  to  the 
erown,  and  daimed  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The  king,  in  con- 
jeqiienoe  of  whoee  speech  at  the  openmg  of  the  parliament  these 
meinomhle  declaimtions  were  made^  erased  them  from  the  journals  of 
the  House  with  his  own  hand,  and  dissolved  the  parliament  Selden 
was  committed  to  prison,  from  which,  through  the  interest  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  he  waa  raleaaed  in  five  weeks. 

He  first  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for 
I^aoaster,  for  whieh  place  he  waa  returned  in  the  parliament  which 
assembled  in  1628,  the  last  parliament  of  James  I. ;  and  in  1625,  on 
the  acoeasion  of  Charles,  in  the  '  parliamentum  vanum/  which 
Msemhled  at  Oxford,  he  sat  for  Great  Bedwin.  In  the  former  of 
these  yeara  he  gave  a  strong  instance  of  indeprndenoe  or  self-will,  for 
which  there  seems  no  reason,  for  on  being  chosen  reader  of  Lyon's 
Inn,  he  refused  to  perform  the  office.  The  raster  of  the  Inner 
Temple  contains  an  order  paawd  in  consequence  by  that  society,  that 
ihera  should  be  a  'ne  recipiatur'  entered  upon  his  name;  that  he  be 
fined,  and  for  ever  disabled  to  be  called  to  the  bench.  Thia  order 
wn|paaledjal624. 


Charlsa  aoon  aummoced  a  aeeond  pariiament  on  the  apeedy  diMoln- 
tion  of  the  first,  and  Selden  waa  again  returned  for  Bedwin.  The 
impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  waa  at  once  determined  on 
by  the  new  parliament^  and  Selden  waa  one  of  the  membeta  appointed 
to  prepare  the  artiolea,  and  was  named  a  manager  of  the  proaeeation. 
From  thia  it  appeara  that  he  had  nakrasly  joined  the  psrty  in  oppo- 
dtiott  to  the  owixt,  yst»  though  thus  implicated,  he  eaoaped  the  imte  of 
Diggaa  and  BUIot»  who  were  employed  in  the  aame  capaoty,  and  were 
thrown  into  prison  accordingly •  Another  dissolution  in  1626  stopped 
the  proceedings  sgainst  the  duke^  but  a  forced  loan  which  Charies  waa 
driven  to  have  recourse  to  in  the  aasmnad  «xercise  of  his  pivrogative, 
called  Selden,  though  not  in  the  habit  of  appearing  at  the  bar,  to 
defend  in  the  Court  of  Khig's  Bench  Sir  Edward  Hampden,  who  had 
by  warrant  of  the  council  been  impriaoned  with  four  otheca  for 
nftising  to  payi  hia  portion  of  the  loan.  They  were  brought  vp  by 
writ  of  Habeaa  Corpus,  bnt  Selden  and  hia  leUow-oounael  were  unauo- 
oessf ul  in  their  endeavonm  to  obtain  the  diacharge  of  the  ptiaonen, 
who  were  all  remanded  on  the  judgment  of  Hyde.  In  Charlea'a  third 
pariiament,  which  met  in  1628,  Selden  was  rstumed  member  for 
Ludgershall;  and  on  the  proceedings  agauut  the  Duke  of  Backing- 
ham  being  renewed,  he  demanded  that  judgment  ahould  be  given 
againat  tlm  duke  upon  tiie  impeachment  of  the  former  parliament 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussiona  which  now  occupied  the 
House  of  Commona  on  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  in 
the  drawing  up  of  the  Petition  of  Rigfata,  to  whieh  Charlea  gave  his 
consent  in  1628.  Court  influence  still  protected  Buckingham,  and 
the  conflict  between  the  king  and  hia  Commons  might  have  begun 
earlier  if  immediately  after  the  prorogation  the  duke  had  not  fallen  by 
the  hand  of  Felton. 

During  this  recess  Selden  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  At' 
the  request  of  Sir  Bobert  Colten,  he  transcribed  the  Orsek  inscriptions 
an  the  collection  of  ancient  marblea  which  the  £arl  of  Arundel  had 
received  from  the  Bast|  and  they  were  publiahed  by  the  name  of 
'Marmon  Arundeliana.' 

Parliament  re-assemUed  in  January  1629,  and  Selden  appeared  stiH 
more  to  have  inclined  to  the  dimontsnted  party.  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  late  prorogation  the  gooda  of  several  nerehants  had 
been  aeited  by  the  crown  to  satiify  the  duty,  among  which  were  those 
of  one  Holies,  a  member  of  the  Houscu  The  Speaker,  on  an  eariy  day 
after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  being  deetred  to  put  the  question  that 
the  aefimre  of  these  gooda  waa  a  breach  of  privilege,  declared  **  he 
dumt  not»  fior  that  the  king  had  commanded  to  the  contrary."  Selden 
instantly  roae,  and  in  atrong  wcrda  expostulated  with  the  Speaker, 
whom  beoonaidered  bound  to  obey  the  commanda  of  the  Oommona. 
The  House  adjourned  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  on  ita  meet- 
ing again,  and  the  Speaker  still  rehiring,  two  memben  held  him  in 
hia  chair;  Hobart  locked  the  door  of  the  House;  snd  KlHot  and 
Stroud  moved  the  queation.  The  Speaker  again  declining  to  obey,  a 
abort  remonstnnce  against  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage  waa 
immediately  framed ;  at  Selden'a  deaire  it  was  read  by  the  el«n,  and 
passed  by  acclamation  rather  than  by  vote.  The  king,  exaspented 
with  hftb  frtthfnl  Commons,  the  following  day  dissolved  the  parlia- 
ment, and  Selden,  with  aome  others  concenied  in  the  late  proceedings^ 
which  were  deemed  aeditious,  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Aiiet 
remaining  there  eight  months^  and  for  some  time  denied  the  use  of 
books,  or  allowed  to  write^  be  waa  brought  up  by  Habeas  Corpus  to 
the  King's  B«ich,  and  on  reftmng  to  give  security  for  lus  good  beha- 
viour, though  his  discharge  was  offered  him  on  that  condition,  his 
confinement  waa  continued  in  the  K]ng*s  Bench  prison,  though  with 
less  rigour.  This  appean  from  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  by  the 
students  of  the  inns  of  court  to  prepare  a  masque,  which  they  were 
anxious  to  represent  before  the  royal  family,  to  show  their  dinppro- 
bation  of  Ptynne's  *  Hiitrio-mastix.'  In  1634  he  consented  to  give 
bail,  and  he  waa  suffered  to  go  at  large. 

A  petition  to  the  king,  to  whom  it  appean  that  Selden  was  less 
obnoxious  thsn  the  others  of  his  own  party,  either  through  admiration 
of  his  leaminff,  or  from  conviction  that  his  natural  love  of  ease  and 
retirement^  which  Clsrendon  speaks  of,  would  make  him  less  likely  to 
proceed  to  violent  measures,  obtained  for  him,  through  the  interest  of 
Laud,  his  entire  liberetion.  Soon  after  he  appean  to  have  approached 
the  court  pffty,  and  to  have  gained  even  the  penonal  favour  of  Cliariei^ 
to  whom  he  dedicated  the  well-known  treatise, '  Mare  Clausum/ 

In  the  great  case  of  ship-money  we  find  no  mention  of  Selden ;  and 
aa  hia  knowledge  and  learning  would  have  made  him  a  valuable  counsd 
in  Hampden's  behalf,  it  is  probable  that  he  either  declined  to  defend, 
or  that  Hampden's  party  thought  it  not  prudent  to  request  his  aid  on 
account  of  his  recent  approachea  to  the  court  party.  From  this  time 
hia  behaviour  may  be  thought  somewhat  inconsirtent,  unless  we 
consider  his  conduct  in  the  Long  Paiiiament^  which  asaembled  in 
1640,  and  to  which  he  waa  unanimoudy  returned  a  member  by  the 
Univenity  of  Oxford,  rather  as  that  of  a  retamed  advocate.  He  sat 
on  the  committees  of  the  lower  house,  which  undertook  the  prooeed- 
ings  against  Stnfford,  though  he  was  not  one  of  the  managen  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  ms  name  also  was  enrolled  as  **  one  of  tiio 
enemies  of  justice^**  a  title  given  to  those  who  favoured  the  eart 
Though  the  friend  of  Laud,  by  whom  he  was  deahred  to  write  many  of 
lus  works,  he  wss  nominated  by  the  House  to  frame  the  artiolea  of 
impeachment  against  the  arehbiahop.    He  made  no  opposition  to  tiMi 
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ntolatiaiiB  whieh  ultkaately  caused  tba  •sdiMiOD  of  the  bUiope  fiioin 
the  houw  of  peon.  Afterwards  we  find  him  agreeing  to  a  proteetation 
that  the  Hoom  of  Commons  should  maintaiB  the  Protestant  religion 
aceording  to  the  doctrines  of  the  English  Church,  and  defend  the 
autbofity^  privilegMy  snd  persoa  ef  the  king.  He  also  appears  to  have 
offiBred  no  opposition  to  the  iUegjil  proceedings  of  this  parliament  in  the 
afEair  of  Sir  John  Hotham ;  but  as  he  did  not  expressly  favour  them, 
the  oourt  conthmed  to  rsgaxd  him  as  their  friend,  until  the  quarrel  of 
the  king  with  his  Commons  arose  about  the  militia,  when  Selden 
•|K>ke  i^^ainst  the  oomwisskm  of  amv  which  Charles  had  been  driven 
to  resort  to  on  being  deprived  of  uL  authority  over  his  own  army. 
Loid  Falkland,  by  the  king's  desire,  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  Selden, 
asking  his  reasona  for  the  strong  opinion  which  he  gave  in  this 
question.  In  his  answer  Selden  stiU  uived  the  illegality  of  the  com- 
mission, but  at  the  same  time  he  inveighed  against  the  ordinance  for 
the  miUtia,  which  the  parliament  had  declared  as  being  "  without  any 
•hadow  of  law  or  pretence  of  precedent,  and  most  destructive  to  the 
government  of  the  kingdom.**  He  further  declared  his  intention  of 
^Making  against  thia  ordinance^  and  he  did  his  utmost  to  obtain  the 
xescindiag  of  it^  though  without  success. 

Chadea  about  this  time  becoming  displeased  with  the  wavering 
conduct  of  the  Lord  Keeper  LittletCNO,  inclined  to  take  from  him  the 
great  seal,  and  giva  it  either  to  Banks  or  Selden.  He  did  not  doubt 
the  affection  of  the  latter  to  his  person,  yet  knowing  that  he  was  in 
years^  and  preferred  ease  to  any  preferment,  and  private  studies  to 
public  business^  he  sbandoned  the  idea ;  indosd  throughout  his  whole 
life  Selden  was  devoted  to  retirement  and  to  literuy  pursuits^  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  to  which  party  he  most  indined;  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  rsapected  by  the  king^  who  knew  his  honesty,  liis  last 
public  acta  of  any  importance  were  the  discussions  in  which  he  took 
iiari  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  to  which  he  was 
s^pointed  one  of  the  lay  mmnbers^  and  where  he  is  said  to  have 
perplezed  his  ecelesJastical  antagonists  by  the  depth  of  his  learning 
and  the  variety  of  his  knowledge.  In  1643  he  took  the  Covenant,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  parliament  made  him  chief  keeper  of  the  rolls 
aad  leoords  m  the  Tower.  In  1646  ha  was  one  of  Hit  twelve  com- 
asooen  appointed  to  be  eommimioaen  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  he  was 
ahoaen  to  succeed  Dr.  Eden  as  master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge^  an 
kononr  which  he  dedined.  In.  the  following  year  the  parliament, 
aenaible  of  his  services,  voted  him  the  sum  of  &000L  *'  Though  some 
there  are  that  say  that  be  refused  and  could  not  out  of  conscience 
take  it»  and  add  that  his  mind  was  as  great  as  his  learnings  full  of 
generosity  and  harbouring  nothing  that  seemed  haw"  (Wood's 
'  AtheniB  *) ;  and  though  these  latter  acts  are  proof  of  his  adherence  to 
the  popular  party,  yet  he  continued  to  be  much  esteemed  by  many  of 
tha  royalists,  and  Charles,  even  if  he  had  the  will,  was  by  this  time 
deprived  of  the  power  to  retsliate.  Selden  had  great  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  lie  frequently  used  it  for  the  best  purpooea 
Ha  procured  the  reatitution  of  the  endowment  of  the  Arabic  pro- 
feasonhip  in  Oxford,  which  hsd  been  seized  on  the  attainder  of  Laud, 
by  whom  it  was  founded ;  and  he  succeeded  in  preserving  the  library 
of  Arohbishop  Udier  from  dispenion.  He  remained  in  parliament 
aficer  the  execution  of  the  king,  though  it  does  not  appear  what  his 
conduct  or  opinions  were  in  that  transaction.  He  withdrew  from 
public  affairs  as  much  as  possible,  and  defined  to  write  an  answer  to 
the  'Eikon  Barilike,'  at  the  request  of  Cromwell.  Selden  died 
If ovember,  80, 1664,  at  the  Carmelite  or  White  fViars,  the  house  of 
Elizabeth,  countess  dowager  of  Kent,  whose  estates  he  had  latterly 
managed.  He  had  lived  with  the  cotmtess  for  some  time,  and  it  was 
reported  that  he  had  been  married  to  her.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Temple  Church,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him.  He  be- 
queathed his  very  valuable  collection  of  books  to  his  executors,  of 
whom  one  wss  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  to  be  placed  in  some  convenient 
library  or  college.  His  original  intention  waa  to  give  it  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  but  having  taken  offence  at  the  authorities  of  the 
Bodleiai^  for  requesting  a  bond  of  restitntion  from  him  on  an  occa- 
aion  of  his  desiring  to  borrow  one  of  their  MSS.,  he  struck  the 
bequest  from  his  wilL  Hale  snd  his  co-executors  however,  contidering 
themselvea  executors  "of  hia  will,  and  not  of  his  pasBicQ,"  sent  the 
books,  about  8000  volumes^  to  Oxford,  where  a  noble  room  was 
allotted  for  their  reception.  It  is  said  the  ezccutora  first  offered  them 
to  the  society  of  the  Inner  Temple^  bat  the  society,  neglecting  to 
IMavide  a  proper  place  lor  them,  loot  the  valuable  gift 

Selden  was  a  diligent  student,  and  his  litersry  labours  only  ended 
with  his  Ufa  In  the  tr^tise  entitled  'Hare  Clausum,'  nublished 
in  1635,  he  maintains  the  right  of  England  to  exclude  the  fishermen 
of  HoUand  from  the  seaa^  which  she  asserted  to  be  her  own,  In 
answer  to  the  treatlso  of  Grotlus,  entitled  <Mare  Liberum,'  which 
denied  the  right.  The  controveny  aroee  ftimi  a  diapate  between  the 
British  and  the  Datch  concerning  the  herring  fiahery  on  the  British 
eoast  Balden  maintained  that  a  dominion  over  any  part  of  the  asa 
nay  be  aoquirsd.  This  woik  greatly  rsised  hia  reputation  at  Coart^ 
vhere  his  aiguments  were  considered  conclusive,  la  1640  appeared 
Ilia  great  work, '  De  Jure  NaturaU  et  Qentium,  juxta  Disoiplinsm 
Bbneonim.'  "  The  olject  of  the  author,"  says  Halkai,  ^  was  to  trace 
*he  opinions  of  the  Jews  en  the  hiw  of  nature  and  nations,  or  of  moral 
obligation,  aa  diitinct  frvm  the  Mosaic  law ;  the  former  being  a  law  to 
whioh  they  held  aUmvikfaid  to  be  bound.    This  theme  had  basn  of 


course  untouched  by  the  Greek  and  Boman  philoaophcfs,  nor  waa 
much  to  be  found  upon  it  in  modem  vrritera.  His  purpose  is  there- 
fore lather  historical  than  aigumentative ;  but  he  seems  so  generally 
to  adopt  the  Jewish  theory  of  natural  law,  that  we  may  consider  him 
the  disciple  of  the  Babbis  as  much  ss  their  hittcrian.'*  (HaUam'a 
*  Literature  of  Europe^'  vol.  iiL  p.  394.)  He  published  also  'A  Brief 
Discourse  concerning  the  Power  of  Peers  and  Commons ; '  *  Privileges 
of  the  Baronage  of  England ; '  an  edition  of  the  '  Origines '  of  Euty* 
ohiua ;  'De  Anno  Civili  et  Calendario  Judaicc^*  Ac 

As  a  learned  lawyer  Selden  holds  a  high  rank.  Hia  '  Diisertation 
on  Fletl^'  which,  like  moat  of  his  other  works,  is  writtsn  in  Latin^ 
shows  hun  to  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  our 
own  law,  and  its  gradual  development  undnr  the  influence  of  the 
civil  law.  Some  few  errors  have  been  detected  in  this  valuable  essay, 
but  it  is  an  evidence  of  learning  and  researoh  of  which  then  have 
been  few  similsr  instances  among  BngUsh  lawyers  since  his  time.  To 
say  that  Selden  wrote  Latin  with  ease  and  suffident  correctness  and 
elegance  is  no  great  praise^  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Whitelocke,  his  biographer,  Wilkins,  Baxter,  and  Clarendon,  all  bear 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his  character  and  his  learning 
Clarondon,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  says,  «Mr.  Selden  was  a 
person  whom  no  character  can  flatter  or  transmit  in  any  expreasions 
equal  to  his  merit  and  virtua" 

Wood  saya  of  him :  "  After  he  had  continued  thero  (the  Temple)  a 
sedulous  student  for  some  timc^  be  did,  by  the  help  of  a  strong  body 
and  a  vast  memory,  not  only  run  through  the  whole  body  of  the  law, 
but  became  a  prodigy  in  most  parts  of  learning,  especudly  in  those 
which  wero  not  common  or  Uttle  frequented  or  regarded  by  the 
generality  of  students  of  his  time.  So  that  in  few  years  his  name 
was  wonderfully  advanced  not  only  at  home  bat  in  foroign  countries^ 
and  waa  usually  styled  the  great  dictator  of  learning  of  the  English 
nation.  •  .  He  was  a  great  philologist^  antiquary,  herald,  Imguistb 
statesman,  and  what  nbt^    (Wood's  <  Athensa.') 

There  was  an  apparent  indeclBion  and  variableness  in  Selden's  public 
conduct^  which  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  what  hia  political 
principles  really  were.  The  most  &vourable  and  perfaape  the  most 
correctjudgmentis,  that  he  was  sincerely  opposed  to  Uie  arbitrarv 
measures  of  the  crown,  and  equally  unirilling  to  go  all  lengths  with 
the  parliamentSL 

Selden  was  very  intimate  with  Ben  Jonaon,  v^fao  addressed  a 
poetical  epistle  to  him,  in  which  he  styles  his  friend  "  monarch  in 
btters."  Selden's  name  has  been  made  familiar  to  many  persons  by  a 
small  volume  entitled  '  TaUe-Talk,'  which  has  been  many  tames  re- 
printed. This  valuable  little  coUeetion  of  acute  and  learned  remarks 
was  first  published  in  1689,  thirty-five  yeara  after  Selden's  death,  in  a 
quarto  pamphlet  of  aixty  page^  with  the  Utle  of  <  TaUaTslk ;  being 
Uie  Discourses  of  John  SeJdeo,  Esq.,  or  his  senpe  of  various  matters 
of  weight  and  \d^h  consequence^  relating  especially  to  Beligion  and 
State.'  In  the  dedication,  hia  amanuenais,  Bieliard  Milward,  by  whom 
it  had  been  compiled,  states  that  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing Selden's  discourse  for  twenty  years  together,  and  that  of  what  ia 
hero  collected  '*  the  sense  and  notion  is  wholly  his,  and  moat  of  the 
worda"  Selden's '  Table-Talk '  contains  many  j  ust  rem  arks  on  matters 
moral  and  political,  expressed  ia  a  forcible  manner;  but  though  they 
aro  not  wanting  in  originality,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  marked 
by  depth,  and  many  of  them  aro  rather  chamcteristic  of  a  man  of  the 
world  than  of  a  retired  student 

SBLEUCID^  a  Greek  dynasty  hi  Asia,  founded,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Qreat,  by  SxLsuooa,  the  son  of  Antiochus.  His  father 
waa  one  of  the  generals  of  Philip^  and  he  himself  acoompsnied 
Alexander  in  hia  Asiatic  campaigns,  in  which  he  so  distinguisfaed 
himself  as  to  be  ranked  among  his  greatest  generala  On  the  division 
of  the  empin  at  the  death  of  that  prince,  Sdbucus  was  intrusted  with 
the  important  command  of  the  body  ef  cavalry  called  the  Companions, 
which  had  been  beforo  held  by  Hepheestion  and  Perdiccas ;  and  he 
was  also»  according  to  Justin,  made  commander  of  the  camp.  The 
satrapy  of  Babylon  waa  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  new  partition, 
after  the  death  of  Perdicosa  (&a  S21).  In  the  war  which  followed, 
he  took  the  part  of  Antigonus  against  Eumeoea.  After  the  death  of 
the  latter  (B.O.  815),  he  received  Antigonua  into  his  territory  with 
great  appearance  of  friendship;  but  taldng  offence  at  the  tone  of 
superiority  which  his  guest  assumed,  and  dreading  his  power,  he 
fled  to  E^t^  and  joined  Ptolemy  Soter,  Lysimaohus,  and  Cassander 
in  a  league  against  him. 

The  defeat  of  Demetrius  at  the  battle  of  Qasa  enabled  Seleucus  to 
recover  Babylon  with  a  veiy  small  force.  Fh>m  this  period,  b.o.  812, 
commences  the  era  of  the  SeleoeidM.  Shortly  afterwards  ha 
obtained  possession  of  Media,  in  conseqoenoe  of  his  victory  over 
Nicanqr,  the  satrap  appointed  by  Antigonua  over  this  province,  whom 
he  ia  said  to  have  killed  with  his  own  hand.  After  the  sea-fight 
B.O.  306,  in  which  Demetrius  defeated  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  following 
tlie  example  of  the  three  other  great  nu>naroiis,  assumed  the  diadem 
and  the  title  of  king.  Extending  his  dominions  partly  by  foroe  and 
partly  by  conciliation,  he  conquered  Bactria,  and  probably  most  d 
the  provinces  enumerated  by  Appian  ('  Syriaca,'  65^  which  Diodorua 
calls  the  Upper  Satrapies;  and  is  said,  in  consequeoce  of  these 
victories,  to  have  assumed  the  title  of  Nicator.  Making  an  expedi* 
tion  against  Sandrocottus,  aa  Indum  kin|^  ha  was  iadnosd  to  form  hq 
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alliance  with  him,  Btrengthened  by  which  he  returned  with  a  large 
armv  to  the  war  with  AntigonuB,  which  was  finally  concluded  by  the 
batUe  of  Ipeot,  b.o.  SOI.  In  the  diviiion  of  territory  which  followed, 
S^euooa  obtained  for  hia  share  Syria  and  the  inland  part  of  Phrygia, 
and  he  made  further  acceniona  Ull  he  acquired  Cappadocia,  Seleucis, 
and,  according  to  Appian  ('Syriaca'),  all  the  provincee  conquered  by 
Alexander  between  Phrygia  and  the  Indus.  Having  now  leisure  to 
promote  civilisatioD,  he  planted  many  cities,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  were  Antioch  in  Syria  and  Seleuoeia  near  Babylon :  in  peopling 
these  he  jgave  great  privileges  to  the  Jew».  In  consequence  of  the 
dose  alliance  between  Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus,  Seleuous  took  in 
marriage  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Demetrius  Polioroetes;  but 
wishing  him  to  give  up  Cilida  and  Sidon,  and  finding  him  unwilling 
to  accede  to  his  demands,  he  soon  engaged  in  a  war  with  him,  wbich 
was  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Demetrius,  who  was  taken  prisoner, 
B.a  286,  and  died  after  three  years'  captivity.  Before  this  marriage, 
Seleucus,  by  a  former  wife,  Apama,  the  daughter  of  Artabazus,  had 
had  a  son  Antiochus,  who  conceived  a  strong  passion  for  his  mother- 
in-law  Stratonice,  to  gratify  which  Seleucus  resigned  her,  making  over 
to  him  at  the  same  time  the  majority  of  the  seventy-two  satrapies 
comprised  in  bis  great  empire  and  reserving  for  himself  those  only  to 
the  west  of  the  Euphrates.  At  the  close  of  his  reign,  he  made  war 
upon  Lysimachus,  and,  upon  his  defeat  and  death,  conceived  the 
design  of  conquering  Macedonia.  Passing  over  to  Europe  for  this 
purpose,  he  was  treacherously  killed  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunns,  whom  he 
bad  received  with  great  kindness  on  his  flight  from  Egypt.  This  was 
B.0. 280,  in  his  eighty-second  year.  The  character  of  Seleucus  is  much 
praised  by  ancient  historians.  His  military  talents  are  generally 
admitted,  and  he  was  not  deficient  in  the  virtues  of  civilisation.  A 
liberal  spirit  is  shown  in  his  treatment  of  Demetrius  after  he  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  in  other  anecdotes  recorded  of  him.  The  prudence  of 
the  later  measures  of  his  reign,  the  division  of  his  empire  and  his 
expedition  into  Macedonia,  may  be  doubted.  He  was  possessed  of 
great  personal  strength  and  courage. 

The  following  lii-t  contains  the  successors  of  Seleucus,  -with  the 
dates  of  their  accessions,  and  a  short  notice  of  those  who  bore  his 
name : — 

2.  Antiochus  Soter. 

3.  Antiochus  Theus,  B.a  261. 

4.  Seleucus  Caliinious  suoceeded  his  father  Antiochus  Theus, B.a  246. 
The  empire  was  at  this  time  much  weakened  by  the  defection  of 
Baotria  and  Parthia,  and  the  wars  of  the  Antiochi  with  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  Immediately  on  the  accession  of  Seleucus,  his  mother, 
jealous  of  any  rival  candidates  for  the  throne^  contrived  the  death  of 
Berenice,  the  Egyptian  wife  of  the  late  king,  and  of  her  son.  To 
avenge  his  sister's  death,  Ptolemy  Euergetes  invaded  the  dominions  of 
Seleucus,  and,  passing  the  Euphrates,  overran  them  as  far  as  Baotria. 
Seleucusy  being  hard  pressed  in  this  war,  called  in  the  aid  of  bis 
brother  Antiochus  Hierax,  promising  him  all  the  provinoes  of  his 
empire  in  the  lesser  Asia.  Strengthened  by  an  alliance  with  some  of 
the  cities  in  Asia  Minor  (his  treaty  with  Smyrna  is  still  prsserved 
among  the  Arundelian  Marbles),  he  attempted  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  Ptolemy,  but  which  was  broken  off  by  his  ambitious  brother 
Hierax,  who,  supported  by  the  King  of  Egypt  and  some  of  the 
Gaulish  mercenaries,  maintained  himself  for  a  long  time  against 
Seleucus,  and  being  at  length  defeated,  fled  to  Ptolemy,  and  perished 
in  Egypt 

5.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Seleuous  seems  to  have  made  two 
expeditions  against  Parthia,  in  the  hitter  of  which  he  was  taken 
priiouer  by  Arsace%  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  released 
from  his  captivity.  He  died  of  a  fall  fh>m  his  horse,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  b.o.  226,  a  weak  prince,  who  was 
cut  off  by  a  conspiracy  in  his  own  army  while  on  his  march  to  attad^ 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  seized  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  b.o.  228. 

6.  Antiochus  Magnus,  brother  to  the  late  king. 

7.  Seleucus  Philopator,  B.a  187,  son  of  Antiochus,  succeeded  to  au 
impoverished  kingdom,  and,  reigning  feebly  for  twelve  years,  was 
murdered  by  Heliodorus. 

8.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  his  brother,  b.o.  175* 

9.  Antiochus  Eupator,  B.a  164. 

10.  Demetrius  Soter,  B.0. 162. 

11.  Alexander  Bala,  a  usurper,  B.0. 150i 

12.  Demetrius  Nicator,  b.o.  146. 

13.  Antiochus  Sidetes,  B.a  137  to  128. 

14.  Seleucus,  eon  of  Demetrius  Nioator,  put  to  death  by  his  own 
mother  immediately  on  his  accession. 

15.  Antiochus  Qrypus,  B.0. 125. 

16.  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  s.a  112  to  95;  after  the  first  eighteen 
months  ef  his  reign,  jointly  with  Orypus,  tUl  the  death  of  the  hitter, 
B.a  96. 

17.  Seleucus  VI.,  and  last  of  the  name,  sumamed  Epiphanes 
Nicator,  the  son  of  Antiochus  Qrypus,  driven  by  Antiochus  Eusebea 
into  Cilida,  was  there  besieged  in  Mopsuestia,  and  kiiled,  b.o.  95. 

18.  Antiochus  Eusebes. 

19.  Philippus. 

20.  Antiochus. 

21.  Tigranefly  king  of  Armenia  till  B.a  99, 


22.  Antiochus  Asiatious,  expelled  by  Pompey,  B.a  65,  End  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  SeleucidsB. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  kings  of  this  race  were  weak  and  depraved, 
enfeebled  by  the  vices  of  their  age  and  country,  or  not  leas  by  the 
decaying  state  of  their  empire.  The  decline  of  this  monarchy,  com- 
mencing from  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  its  first  founder,  vras 
accelerated  by  the  maritime  and  commercial  superiority  of  Egypt 
owing  to  the  possession  of  Cyprus,  Cilioia,  and  Tyre,  by  the  formation 
of  the  independent  kingdoms  of  Baotria  and  Parthia,  and  the  growth 
of  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus 
Magnus  by  the  Romans,  the  SeleuddsB  could  only  maintain  a  hopeless 
struggle  with  hostile  neighbours  and  disaffected  subjeots.  How  far 
the  destiniea  of  the  eastern  world  might  have  been  changed  had 
Seleucus  made  the  Euphrates  the  boundsiy  of  his  empure,  and  aban- 
doned his  western  conquests,  is  a  question  not  undeserving  oonsidera- 
tion. 

The  coins  of  this  dynasty  are  very  numerous.  Those  of  Seleucus 
Nicator  are  disting^uished  from  the  rest  by  their  exact  resemblance  in 
type,  style,  and  weight  to  those  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  young 
heiad  of  Hercules  in  the  lion*s  skin,  Jupiter  JStophorua  seated,  the 
head  of  Pallas  on  the  obverse,  and  of  Victory  holding  out  a  wreath 
on  the  reverse,  are  copied,  with  the  name  of  Seleucus  instead  of  Alex- 
ander. There  are  others  with  a  homed  head  of  Seleucus,  said  to 
rsfer  to  his  extraordinary  effort  of  strength  in  holding  a  bull  by  the 
horns ;  and  we  are  told  by  Appian  (*Synaca ')  that  his  statues  in  con- 
sequence were  represented  homed.  We  also  find  the  anchor  as  a  type, 
which  probably  refers  to  a  prodigy  at  his  birth,  recorded  by  the  aame 
author,  and  prophetic  of  his  future  destiny. 

On  the  coins  of  the  later  Seleuoidn  we  have  as  a  very  general  type 
Apollo,  either  standing  or  seated  on  the  oortina,  holding  in  one  band 
an  arrow,  in  the  other  a  bow  strung.  Other  types  are  winged  headi^ 
probably  relating  to  rerseus,  the  great  anoestor  of  the  Macedonians  ; 
the  elephant,  and  the  prow  of  a  veesel,  in  reference  to  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  the  empire.  All  the  kings  bearing  the  name  of 
Seleucus  strack  coins,  with  the  exoeption  of  the  fifth ;  and  we  may 
remark  the  long  and  pompous  title  of  the  last  of  these  monarohs, 
3EAETKOT  En»AN0T2  NIKATOPO^e,  as  contrasted  with  the  falling 
fortunes  of  the  dynasty,  and  with  the  simple  inscription  on  the  coins 
of  the  founder,  BASIAEHS  SEAETKOT.  The  scattered  history  of  the 
SeleuddsB  has  been  collected  from  Justin,  Appian,  Diodoras,  Polybius, 
and  others,  by  the  authors  of  the  'Univenal  History;'  Vaillant^ 
*  Historia  Seleucidamm ;'  Frohlich, '  Annales  Regum  Syiiie;'  Clinton, 
'  Fasti  Hellenid/  iil ;  and  Droysen,  *  Qeschichte  der  Kachfplger 
Alexanders.* 


British  Maseam.    StWcr. 
Head  of  Seleucus  IT.,  trith  the  diadem.    Apollo  slanding  leaning:  on  a  tripod ; 
in  his  right  hand  an  arrow  i  the  inscripUon  BAISIAEAS  2EAETKOT,  and 
monogram. 


British  Museum.    Silver. 
Head  of  Seleacns  IT.,  with  the  diadem,  and  the  inseripiion  BA^SIAEXIZ 
3EAETKOT :  Apollo  seated  naked  on  the  cortina,  in  his  right  hand  an  arrow, 
in  the  left  a  bow  strung ;  below,  the  monogram. 

SELEUCUS.    [Sklbuoida] 

SELIM  I.,  Bmperor  of  the  Turks,  was  the  mm  of  Bayezid  oi 
Bayacet  II.  He  was  bom  under  the  reign  of  his  grandfather  Moham- 
med IL,  in  1467.  Bdng  governor  of  Trebizond  in  1511,  he  revolted 
against  his  fatlier,  and  marched  to  Conatantinople.  Though  he  waa 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  the  Janinaries  and  the 
spdhis  being  in  his  favour,  his  father  Bajazet  was  compelled  to  resign 
the  throne  to  him,  and  he  was  accordingly  prodaimed  on  the  2Srd  of 
May  1612.  Sdim  was  then  about  forty-six  years  of  age.  His  first 
atep  after  his  accession  waa  to  march  against  his  ddest  brother  Ahmed^ 
who  was  at  the  head  of  some  troops  in  Ada.  He  defeated  and  put 
him  to  death,  as  well  as  another  brother  named  Korkiid,  aud  several 
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of  his  nepbewB.  Selizn  next  invaded  the  domiDions  of  Shah  lemaXI, 
king  of  Penia,  who  had  eepouiied  the  cause  of  hk  brother  Ahmed ;  he 
defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  took  Tabris,  the  capital  of  Persia 
(September  1614).  After  anneiung  Diyar-bekr  to  his  empire,  and 
recovering  Bosnia,  vrhich  had  been  occupied  by  the  Hungariaos,  Selim, 
in  1617,  tamed  his. arms  against  Kansti-al-Qhaori,  sultan  of  Egypt, 
whom  he  defeated  and  slew  at  Merj-Dabik,  close  to  Aleppo  (August  24, 
1516).  Taking  the  route  of  Hamab,  Hemts  (the  ancient  Emesa),  and 
BamascQS,  which  cities  made  no  resistance,  and  submitted  to  htm, 
Selim  marched  his  army  into  Egypt.  Close  to  Cairo  he  was  opposed 
by  Tum^  Bey,  whom  the  Mamhiks  had  chosen  for  commander  after 
the  death  of  Kansii;  but  in  the  battle  that  ensued  that  prince  was 
defeated  and  slain,  and  the  dynasty  to  which  he  belonged  completely 
overthrown.  Master  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  Selim  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  made  a  vow  not  to  lay  down  his  arms  until  he  had 
subdued  the  whole  of  Persia.  Death  however  prevented  the  execution 
of  his  project.  As  he  was  journeying  from  Constantinople  to  Adrian- 
ople,  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease  which  terminated  in  his  death  at 
OgraahKoi,  a  village  of  Thrace^  on  the  22nd  of  September  1520. 
Selim  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  vigorous  of  the  Othoman  sove- 
reigns. He  made  greater  additions  thsn  any  of  his  predecessors  to 
the  Turkish  empire.  His  eminent  qualities  were  however  stained 
by  his  excessive  cruelty,  of  which  he  gave  remarkable  instances 
during  his  reign.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Suleyman,  sumsmed 
« the  Great* 

SEIilM  II.,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  succeeded  his  father  Suleyman 
in  1566.  The  principal  ev^ts  of  his  reign  were  the  suppression  of  a 
formidable  rebellion  in  Yemen  (1668-70),  the  taking  of  Tunis  and  La 
Qoleta  from  the  Spaniards,  and  the  conquest  of  Cyprus,  whioh  after  a 
vigorous  resistance  was  taken  from  the  Venetians  in  1571.  In  the 
same  year  was  fought  the  oelebrated  naval  battle  of  Lepanto,  by  which 
the  Turkish  navy  was  almost  annihilated.  Notwithstanding  this 
splendid  success,  the  Venetians,  in  1574,  were  obliged  to  make  peace 
with  the  Turks  upon  very  disadvantageous  terms.  During  the 
remainder  of  Selim's  reigUi  the  affairs  of  the  Othoman  empire  were 
very  proeperoua  Selim  died  on  September  12, 1674,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Murdd. 

SELIM  III.,  son  of  Sultan  Mustapha  IIL,  was  bom  Deoember  24, 
1761.  Mustapha  III.  was  succeeded  by  his  only  brother  Abdu-1- 
Hamid,  and  Selim  was  shut  up  in  the  seraglio  smong  the  women  and 
eunuchs.  Abdu-1-Hamid  died  April  7, 1789,  and  Selim  then  became 
sultan.  Selim  vras  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  nation  and 
of  the  East  Before  his  acoession,  while  confined  to  the  seraglio,  he 
studied  Turkish  and  European  histoiy,  and  conceived  the  plan  of 
becoming  the  regenerator  of  Turkey.  He  had  a  regular  correspondeDca 
irith  distinguished  Turllsh  statesmen,  with  Count  de  Choiseol,  the 
French  ambassador,  and  it  is  said  that  he  exchanged  letters  with  the 
king  himself,  Louis  XVI.  of  France. 

He  resolved  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  but  he  was 
dissuaded  from  it  by  the  diwan,  who  were  afraid  of  troubles  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  war  meanwhile  was  carried  on  with  great  loss. 
The  Turks  were  beaten  at  Martinestie  by  the  united  Austrians  and 
Russians;  the  Austrians  took  Belgrade;  the  Russians,  Bender  and 
Isma'il ;  and  Turkey  would  have  been  overrun,  but  for  the  interven- 
tion of  England,  Prussia,  and  Sweden.  Thus  peace  was  concluded 
in  A.H.  1205  (A.D.  1791)  at  Szistowa  with  the  Emperor  Leopold  II., 
the  successor  of  Joseph  IL,  who  restored  his  conquests  to  Turkey ; 
and  with  Russia  in  a.b.  1206  (a.d.  1792)  at  Jassy.  By  the  peace  of 
Jassy  the  Porte  consented  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Crimea  with 
Russia,  and  the  Dniester  became  the  frontier  between  the  two  empires. 
Sultan  Selim  now  began  his  work  of  reformation,  but  during  a  long 
period  his  efforts  were  checked  by  troubles  in  Syria  and  Egypt :  by 
the  rebellion  of  Psswto  Oghlu,  pssha  of  Widdm ;  and  by  the  increasing 
power  of  AU  Pasha  of  Janina.  [Ali  PashaJ  The  oonquest  of 
Sgypt  by  Bonaparte  led  to  a  war  with  France.  The  grand-visir, 
TtUuf  Pasha,  was  routed  in  the  battle  of  Abukir,  and  his  army  was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  Freneh,  but  Egypt  was  taken  by  the 
English,  who  restored  it  to  the  Porte  fai  a.r.  1218  (A.D.  1808).  Pre- 
viously to  this,  Selim  had  concluded  an  aUiaoce  with  Russia,  Naples, 
and  England,  fai  consequence  of  which  a  united  Turkish  and  Russian 
fleet  took  possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  which,  conformably  to  a 
treaty  concluded  between  Selim  and  the  Emperor  Paul,  were  con- 
stitnted  into  a  republic,  a.h.  1215  (a.d.  1800).  Selim  acquired  the 
proteotorship  of  this  new  republio  on  condition  of  consenting  to  the 
meorporation  of  the  kingdom  of  Georgia  with  Russia.  Peace  with 
Franoe  was  oonduded  in  a.r.  1217  (A.D.  1802),  no  change  taking  place, 
except  that  IVanoe  acquired  the  free  navigation  on  the  Bhick  Sea,  a 
privUM  which  was  soon  afterwards  granted  to  England  and  to  several 
other  European  powers.  Having  thus  secured  his  political  position, 
Selim  at  last  began  his  reforms.  His  administrative  division  of  the 
empire  has  been  mentioned  i^ove.  In  order  to  regenerate  his  army, 
the  discipline  of  which  was  entirely  slackened,  he  appointed  a  com- 
mission, from  which  the  troops  received  a  new  organisation,  the 
'Niaam  Jedid/  by  which  they  were  put  on  a  footing  similar  to  that 
of  European  armies.  He  also  introiduced  several  changes  into  the 
system  cSf  taxation :  he  gave  a  new  organisation  to  the  diwan ;  but  in 
order  to  fill  the  treasury  he  debased  the  money.  These  reforms  were 
the  pretext  for  many  rebellions.    la  the  meantime  the  jealou^  of 


England  and  Russia  was  excited  by  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
French  ambassador,  Count  Sebastiani ;  and  Selim,  as  well  as  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  having  both  violated  the  treaty  of  Kuchuk 
Ealoaiji  by  arbitrarily  intexfering  in  the  domestic  aflfairs  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallaohia,  a  war  broke  out  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  assisted 
by  England  (December  1806).  Admiral  Duckworth  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  threatened  to  bombard  ConstanU- 
nople.  Sultan  Selim  displayed  the  greatest  activity  in  preparing  for 
reristance,  and  Admiral  Duckworth,  fearing  that  his  retreat  wouM  be 
cut  ofiv  sailed  back  to  the  Mediterranean.  Constantinople  was  saved 
but  the  Russians  made  continual  progress  on  the  Danube.  The  defeats 
of  the  army  were  considered  by  the  people  as  a  consequence  of  the 
*Nisam  Jedid;'  they  manifested  their  dissatlBfiotion,  and  the 
Janissaries,  who  saw  their  ruin  in  the  new  organisation,  broke  out  in 
rebellion.  To  the  number  of  15,000  men,  they  occupied  Pera,  and 
directed  their  ordnance  against  the  Seraglio.  The  Mufti  joined  their 
party,  and  by  a  fetwd  declared  **  that  Sultan  Selim  III.  had  forfeited 
the  throne  because  he  had  procreated  no  heir,  and  introduced  the 
Nizam  Jedid  and  several  other  innovations."  He  was  deposed  May  29, 
1807,  and  Mustapha  IV.,  son  of  Abdol-Hamid,  was  elected  in  his 

5 lace.    Selim  was  put  in  confinement,  and  strangled  by  order  of 
lustapha,  July  28, 1808.    Mustapha  was  deposed,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mahmud  II.    [Mabxud  II. ;  Mustapha  IV.] 

SELJUKIDES,  or  SELJUCIANS,  a  dynasty  originally  Tartar,  and 
descended  from  a  captain  named  Seljuk ;  they  settled  first  in  T^s- 
oxiana,  whence  they  made  their  way  into  Khorassan ;  and  afterwards 
under  the  name  of  the  Iranian,  Kermanian,  and  Rumi  dynasties, 
governed  great  part  of  the  south  of  A^ia. 

The  oriental  account  of  the  origin  of  this  family,  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  somewhat  conflicting  statements,  is  as  follows :— Seljuk 
wss  the  son  of  Dekak,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  trusted  officers  of 
Bigti,  chief  or  khan  of  the  Kipchak  Tartars,  who  inhabited  the  plain 
north  of  the  Caspian.  This  prince,  expecting  from  Seljuk  the  valour 
and  fidelity  of  his  father,  brought  him  up  from  his  boyhood,  and 
found  all  his  expectations  fulfilled  in  him;  but  the  growing  influence 
of  the  favourite,  and  some  insolence  towards  his  master,  provoked  the 
latter  to  banish  him  from  his  territories ;  and  Seljuk  in  consequence 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samarkhand  and  Bokhara,  where  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  smsll  state.  He  also  embraced  Moham- 
medanism, and  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at  the  age  of  107,  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  pagan  Tartars  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Mohammedan 
empire.  Seljuk  left  three,  or  according  to  others,  four  sons;  but  the 
most  influential  members  of  his  family  were  his  two  grandsons, 
Mohammed  or  Togrul  Beg,  and  Daoud  or  Giafar  Beg,  who  sent  their 
uncle  Israel  to  make  terms  of  allianoe  with  Mahmoud  of  Ohizni,  the 
then  ruler  of  Khorassan.  Mahmoud  is  said  to  have  questioned  Israel 
on  the  Veeouroes  of  his  family,  and  to  have  received  for  answer,  in 
the  quaint  style  of  the  East,  that  if  Israel  were  to  send  to  his  camp 
one  of  two  arrows  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  fifty  thousand  horse- 
men would  be  despatched  to  his  orders;  on  sending  the  other  arrow, 
fifty  thousand  more ;  and  that  if  he  despatched  the  bow,  it  would 
be  answered  by  sending  to  him  two  hundred  thousand  horsemen ;  in- 
formation which  so  startled  Mahmoud  that  he  confined  the  ambas- 
sador till  his  death  in  one  of  the  castles  of  Khorassan.  Oriental  his- 
torians differ  as  to  the  pssjage  of  the  Seijuk  family  into 
Khorassan,  some  of  them  placing  thia  event  under  the  reign  of 
Mahmoud,  and  others  under  that  of  his  son  Massond.  It  appears 
certain  however  that  Abu  Taleb  Mohammed  Rocneddin  (the  pillar  of 
the  true  religion),  named  also  Togrul  Beg,  or,  as  the  Greeks  have 
corrupted  it,  Tangralopex,  was  crowned  at  Nishapour,  a.h.  429 
(A.D.  10S8),  being  the  first  of  the  Iranian  dynasty  of  the  Seljukides. 
The  oonquest  of  Nishapour  was  followed  by  that  of  Herat  and  Mero, 
and  shortly  after  of  nearly  the  whole  of  khorassan.  The  whole  of 
his  reign  of  twenty-six  years  was  occupied  in  wan  with  the  sultans  of 
the  Gasnevide  dynasty,  and  in  successive  conquests  of  the  provinces 
of  Persia ;  and  on  his  death,  and  that  of  his  brother  Jafar  Beg,  the 
whole  conquests  of  the  two  devolved  upon  the  son  of  the  latter.  Alp 
Arslan,  who  during  the  life  of  his  father  and  uncle  had  distinguished 
himself  for  his  bravery  and  generalship. 

Alp  Arslan,  signifying  the  '  courageous  lion,'  is  the  Turkish  surname 
of  this  prince,  whose  original  surname  was  Israel,  and  who  received, 
on  his  embracing  Mohammedanism,  the  name  of  A2Soddin,or  'strength 
of  religion,'  from  the  kalif  Kaim  Bimrillah,  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  suppression  of  revolts  which  were 
raised  in  various  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  many  singular  stories  are 
told  of  the  uniform  and  almost  miraculous  good  fortune  which 
attended  him.  In  ad.  1070  he  signally  defeated  the  Greeks  at 
Akhlat,  a  city  near  Lake  Van;  and  in  1071  again  encountered  a 
larger  army  of  this  nation,  commanded  by  the  emperor  Romanus 
Diogenes  in  person,  completely  routed  his  army,  and  took  the 
emperor  himself  prisoner.  The  generosity  with  which  Alp  Arslan 
restorsd  to  liberl^  his  illustrious  captive,  is  a  frequent  Uieme  of 
pnuse  with  the  oriental  writers,  who  are  fond  of  adducing  this  con- 
queror as  an  example  of  bravery,  generosity,  and  the  instability  of 
greatness.  Alp  Arslan,  after  many  important  conquests  in  Georgia, 
set  out  on  his  long-projected  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Turkestan, 
and  in  this  he  ended  his  life.  Incensed  at  the  obstinate  defence  of  a 
fortress  whioh  he  had  taken,  he  bitterly  reproached  the  governor  of 
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it,  and  ordered  bim  to  be  cruelly  put  to  deatb.  Tbe  captive,  taking 
a  concealed  knife  from  bis  boot,  ruahed  upon  tbe  sultan ;  tbe  latter, 
confidingio  lis  own  strength  and  unerring  archery,  bade  his  guards 
leave  to  him  the  punishment  of  the  rebel ;  the  arrow  of  the  unrivalled 
bowman  for  this  once  missed  its  aim,  and  Alp  Arslan  received  a 
mortal  wound.  He  died  a  few  hours  after,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reigu  (A.D.  1073),  confessing  with  his  dying  breath  the  presumption 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  his  fate. 

llalek  Shah,  sumamed  Moezzeddin  Abulfatah,  son  of  Alp  Arslan, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1073,  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  defeated 
his  two  uncles,  who  had  rebelled  against  him;  one  of  these  he  afber- 
wards  poisoned  in  prison,  as  he  found  that  his  own  troops  were  growing 
niutinous  in  the  idea  of  making  the  captive  their  leader.  In  1075  Aitis, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Malek  Shah,  took  Damascus,  and  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  Syria,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  possess 
himself  of  Egypt  Malek  Shah  himself  reduced  Mawarannabr  (the 
country  beyond  the  Jihun)  in  1078,  and  two  years  afterwards  niade 
preparations  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Ibrahim,  the  ninth  Gaznevide 
sultan.  Tbis  intention  however  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish, 
and  he  received  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Ibrahim.  In  1090  the 
successes  of  the  Bataniins,  or  Aesassins,  made  Malek  Shah  send  them 
an  embassy,  requiring  c  bedience  in  a  somewhat  threatening  tone ;  but 
the  singular  proof  which  the  ambassador  received  of  the  devotion  that 
tbese  men  bore  their  master  (three  of  them  having  slain  themselves 
successively  at  his  command),  induced  the  sultan  to  suspend  his  pro- 
ceedings against  them.  Shortly  after,  the  viair  Mzam-al-Mulk,  who 
had  been  disgraced  a  little  time  before,  was  murdered  by  an  emissary 
of  this  fraternity.  Malek  Shah  died  at  Baghdad  in  1092,  leaving 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  of  the  Seljukian 
princes. 

Barkiarok,  the  elder  son  of  Malek  Shah,  was  the  virtual  successor  of 
his  father,  though  the  latter  bad  left  his  kingdom  to  his  younger  son 
Mahmud,  then  only  six  years  old,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  widow 
Turkhan  Khatan.  The  queen-regent  fixed  herself  in  Ispahan,  where 
she  was  besieged  by  Barkiarok;  but  fearing  a  revolt  of  the  citixens, 
she  consented  to  divide  the  government  with  her  stepson,  taking  for 
Mahmud  the  province  of  Ispahan  and  its  dependencies,  while  she  left 
to  Barkiarok  the  rest  of  bis  father's  dominions.  The  death  of  the 
infant  prince  shortly  after  however  devolved  the  separated  province 
again  upon  Barkiarok.  Hia  next  opponent  was  his  ancle  Tojaddowlet 
Tatash,  governor  of  all  Syria,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  in  1095; 
and  this  revolt  was  followed  three  years  after  by  that  of  Mohammed, 
younger  brother  of  Barkiarok,  who,  by  the  mutiny  of  the  troops  of 
the  latter,  gained  possession  of  Irak  without  striking  a  blow.  From 
this  date  till  1104  the^  brothers  were  engaged  in  perpetual  skirmishes^ 
which  were  ended  by  a  treaty  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  giving  to 
Mohammed  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Mousul,  Azerbijan,  Armenia,  and 
Georgia,  and  leaving  Bu-kiarok  in  possession  of  the  rest.  He  died 
however  in  the  year  when  this  treaty  was  concluded,  appointing  as  bis 
successor  his  son  Malek  Shah.  During  this  reign  the  Crusaders  entered 
Syria. 

Mohammed,  the  brother  of  the  late  king,  was  too  powerful  to  permit 
the  succession  of  an  infiant  prince ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
he  marched  to  Baghdad,  where  he  was  invested  with  the  sovereignty. 
He  conquered  part  of  India,  and  refused  an  immense  ransom  for  an  idol, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  placed  as  the  threshold  of  a  magnificent  college 
built  at  Ispahan,  that  the  feet  of  the  faithful  might  perpetually  trample 
on  it.  He  died  in  1117,  appointbg  bis  son  Mahmud  Abulcassem  his 
successor. 

Sai^jar  however,  brother  of  the  late  king,  who  had  held  the  govern- 
ment  of  Khorassan  under  him  and  his  predecessor  daring  twenty 
years,  took  advantage  of  his  power  to  claim  the  succession,  leaving 
to  Mahmud  the  province  of  Irak.  In  1127  died  Kothboddin,  the 
KhareEm  Shah,  or  king  of  Earasm.  This  dominion,  originally 
dependent  upon  tbe  office  of  chief  cupbearer,  to  which  the  revenues 
of  Kbarezm  were  annexed,  had  grown  into  a  virtual  sovereignty,  and 
though  Kothboddin  and  his  son  Atsiz  bad  actually  performed  alter- 
nately the  office  by  which  they  held  their  land,  the  latter  harassed  the 
sultan  Sanjar  with  perpetual  hostilities,  and  is  generally  considered  as 
the  first  actual  sovereign  of  a  dynasty  which  eventuiUly  overturned 
that  of  the  Iranian  Seljuks.  In  1153,  Sanjar,  after  gaining  a  signal 
victory  over  the  Ibnltan  of  Qaur,  was  taken  prisoner  by  tbe  Turkmans, 
whom  he  had  attempted  to  chastise  for  non-payment  of  their  tribute, 
and  detained  by  them  for  four  years.  He  escaped  by  a  stratagem,  but 
died  the  year  after  his  restoration  to  liberty,  of  grief,  it  is  said,  at  the 
ravages  committed  by  the  Turkmans  during  his  captivity.  He  died  in 
1157,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mahmud,  the 
son  of  his  sister,  who  governed  for  five  years  in  Khorassan,  after  which 
he  was  defeated  and  deprived  of  his  sight  by  a  rebel,  who  shared  with 
the  sultan  of  Eharesm  the  province  of  Khorassan,  and  thus  put  an 
end  to  the  Seljukian  dominion  there.  Between  Sanjar  however  and 
Mahmud,  tbe  eastern  historians  count  three  Seljukian  sultans — 

Mahmud  Abulcassem,  already  mentioned  as  sultan  of  Irak,  and  his 
two  successors  in  that  dignity, 
Togrul  and 

Maasoud.  The  reign  of  these  sultans,  the  last  of  whom  died  before 
the  close  of  Snnjar's  reign,  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  dissensions 
with  the  kalifs  of  Baghdad,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty. 


that  of  the  Atabegs  of  Irak.  With  the  death  of  Maasoud,  in  1152, 
ended  the  domination  of  the  Seljuks  in  Irak.    Of  his  successors, 

Malek  Shah  II.,  who  is  variously  represented  as  the  grandflon  oc 
great-grandson  of  Malek  Shah  I., 

Mohammed  II.,  brother  of  Malek  Shah,  and 

Suleyman  Shah,  son  of  Mohammed  I.,  and 

Malek  Arslan,  his  nephew,  little  is  recorded  but  their  mutual 
dissensions  and  alternate  depositions  one  of  the  other.  The  last- 
named  of  these  died  in  1175,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Togrul  II.,  the  last  sultan  of  tbis  dynasty,  reigned  eighteen  years, 
perpetually  insulted  and  harassed  by  the  Atabegs  of  Baghdad,  and 
was  at  last  slain  in  a  contest  with  them  in  1193. 

The  Se^uks  of  Kerman,  or  Karamania,  beginning  their  empire  with 
this  province,  extended  it  afterwards  to  Fars,  Mekran,  part  of  Segestan 
and  Zabulistan,  and  perhaps  part  of  India.    The  first  of  this  line  was 

Kaderd,  nephew  of  Togrul  Beg,  who  appointed  him  governor  of 
Kerman,  in  1041.  He  was  poisoned  in  1072,  by  his  nephew  Malek 
Shah  I.,  who  had  taken  him  prisoner  in  an  attempt  to  invade  his 
dominions.    He  left  his  dominions  to  his  son, 

Soltan  Shah,  who  was  permitted  by  the  conqueror  of  his  father  to 
assume  the  government  of  them.  He  died  in  1074,  or,  accoi^ing  to 
other  authorities,  la  1084.    The  remaining  princes  of  this  dynasty 


Turan  Shah,  died  m  1095.  . 

Iran  Shah,  his  son,  slain  by  his  subjects  for  his  cruelty  in  1100. 

Arslan  Shah,  nephew  of  tbe  last  mentioned,  reigned  in  peeoe  42 
years,  leaving  his  crown  in  1141  to  his  son 

Mohammed,  who  died  in  1156. 

Togrol  Shah,  son  of  Mohammed,  died  in  1167,  leaving  three  son% 

Anlan  Shah, 

Baharam  Shah,  and 

Turan  Shah,  who  reigned  alternately  as  each  could  wrest  the  king- 
dom from  the  others^  until  Turan  Shah  left  the  kingdom  to 

Mohammed  Shah,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Malek  Dinar,  who 
conquered  Kerman  in  1187,  thus  terminating  this  dynasty« 

^  The  Seljuks  of  Rum  (a  name  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Greek  emperors  in  Asia,  but  here  including  Aeia  Minor 
and  part  of  the  rest  of  what  is  now  Turkey  in  Asia)  take  their  origin 
from  Kotolmish,  nephew  and  general  of  Togrul  Beg,  who  being  sent 
by  his  uncle  against  tbe  Greeks,  and  failing  in  his  enterprise,  rebelled 
from  fear  of  his  sovereign's  displeasure.  After  long  hoatilities,  which 
outlasted  the  life  of  Togrul  Beg,  his  suooesfeor  Alp  Ardan  oonoluded 
a  treaty  with  Kotolmish,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  latter  and  his 
heirs  should  hold  all  the  territory  he  could  take  from  the  Greeks,  and 
that  the  sultan  should  furnish  him  with  assistance  for  that  purpose. 
In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  Kotolmish  and  his  sons  gained 
possession  of  Pergarmenia,  Lycaonia,  Cappadooia,  and  Bithynia;  these 
conquests  were  left  to 

Suleyman,  one  of  the  five  aons  of  Kotolmish,  who  is  considered  to 
have  begun  his  reign  as  the  first  Seljuk  sultan  of  Rum  in  1087. 
There  is  however,  some  discrepancy  between  Oriental  and  Greek 
historians  as  to  the  source  of  Suleyman's  power,  the  latter  deriving 
it  from  an  independent  grant  made  to  him  by  Alp  Arslan,  and  not 
from  his  father  Kotolmish.  Suleyman  took  Nice  and  Antioch,  but 
was  slain  in  1085,  under  the  walls  of  Aleppo,  by  the  governor  of 
Damascus^  Tajoddowlat,  having  been  engaged  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign  in  assisting  one  competitor  for  the  Greek  throne  against 
another,  and  in  taking  advantage  of  their  quarrels  for  his  own 
aggrandisement.  After  an  interregnum  of  nine  years,  he  was  suo- 
ceeded  by  his  son 

Kilij  Arslan,  of  whom  little  is  recorded  by  the  Oriental  historians^ 
and  who  is  mentioned  by  the  GrecJis  only  in  conuection  with  their 
own  history.  He  repaired  Nice,  and  fixed  his  government  there, 
but  was  driven  from  it  by  the  Greeks  and  Norman  orueadets.  After  a 
reign  troubled  by  perpetual  assaults  of  the  two  powers  just  mentioned, 
he  was  drowned  in  an  action  against  the  general  of  Mohammed, 
sultan  of  Irak,  after  takmg  possession  of  Mosul  at  the  invitation  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  Greek  writers  introduce  after  him  a  sultan  not 
mentioned  by  the  Oriental  historians,  whom  they  call 

Savsan,  who,  they  say,  after  suffering  several  defeats  from  the 
Greeks,  made  with  them  a  treaty  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  tho 
latter,  but  was  treacherously  blinded  and  afterwards  munlered,  in 
1116,  by 

Masoud,  his  brother,  who  reigned  till  1152,  when  he  was  sueoeeded 
by  his  son 

Kilij  Arslan  II.,  an  active  and  prudent  prince,  who  dispoasesaed  hia 
two  brothers  of  ^eir  share  of  the  kingdom  left  by  his  &ther,  availed 
himself  of  the  friendship  or  folly  of  Uie  emperor  Manuel  to  procure 
supplies  of  money  for  raising  soldiers,  and  in  a  contest  with  Manuel,  origi- 
nating in  the  building  of  two  forts  by  the  latter,  he  defeated  the  Emperor 
in  a  sanguinary  battle,  and  obtained  as  an  article  of  peace  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forts.  This  treaty,  being  only  partially  fulfilled  on  the 
emperor's  side,  gave  occasion  to  fresh  hostilities  in  the  course  of  which 
Manuel  died,  and  which  ended  in  the  aggrandisement  of  Kiiy  Arslan. 
In  his  old  age,  having  divided  his  kingdom  among  his  sons,  he  was 
treated  by  them  with  great  uukindneas;  and  Kothboddin,  to  whom 
Iconium  had  fallen,  with  the  possession  of  which  the  succession  to 
the  empire  waa  osually  connected,  imprisoned  his  father.    The  latter 
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however  contrived  to  make  lua  escape^  and  was  reuutated  in  his 
kingdom  by  hia  eon  Kai  Khoerou.  In  oonBequence  of  this,  Kai 
Khoarou  was  inveated  with  the  government  of  loonium,  which  had 
been  taken  by  him  from  hia  brother;  aad  he  aucceeded  hia  father  in 
the  kingdom.    At  the  death  of  the  btter,  in  1192, 

Kai  Khosion,  sumamed  Gkdathoddin,  obtained  aeveral  ancceaaea  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  againat  the  emperor  Alexia ;  bnt  in  1198 
he  waa  diapoaaeaaed  by  bia  brother 

Rokneddin,  who,  tiding  advantage  of  the  death  of  hia  brother  Koth* 
boddin,  aeiaed  not  oni^  upon  his  dominions,  bat  also  on  thoae  of  liis 
other  brothera.    He  died  in  1203,  leaving  hia  son 

Kilij  Aralan  IIL,  a  minor,  from  whom  however  the  throne  waa 
wreated  almoat  immediately  on  hia  acceaaioa  by  hie  uncle,  the 
depoaed  aoltan  Kai  Khosrou,  who  thus  recovered  hia  lost  dignity. 
He  reigned  after  this,  lays  the  Oriental  hiatoiy,  with  gi*eat  power  and 
dignity ;  he  waa  afterwarda  concerned  in  the  dispntea  of  the  pretenders 
to  the  Greek  empire,  and  in  one  of  theae  he  perished  in  a  personal 
enoounter  with  Laaoaria,  one  of  the  competitors.    He  left  two  aona, 

AiBoddin  Kmi  Kaua,  who  died  after  a  reign  of  a  year,  in  1219,  and 

Alaoddin  Kaikobad,  who  succeeded  hia  brother.  He  is  the  Aladdin 
of  the  writen  on  the  Crusades ;  and  was  one  of  the  greatset  prinoea 
of  thia  dynaaty.  He  extended  the  dominiona  of  his  family  in  the 
Eaat^  and  governed  with  extraordinary  prudenoe  and  firmness.  He 
died  in  1288.    Hia  son 

Qadathoddin  Kai  Khoaron  11.  waa  a  vduptuous  and  uxorious  prtnoe, 
during  whose  reign  the  dominions  of  his  house  became  tributary  to 
theHogols.    He  died  in  1244.    Hia  eon 

Aszoddin  succeeded  him,  and  being  required  by  Oktay,  the  khan  of 
the  Mogola,  to  come  to  do  him  homage,  he  sent  his  brother  Roknoddin 
in  hia  atead.  The  reault  of  thia  waa,  that  when  a  Tartar  lieutenant 
or  viceroy  waa  sent  into  Rum,  it  was  with  the  oommisaion  to  put  Rok- 
noddin in  the  place  of  hia  brother.  A  diviaion  was  afterwards  effected, 
Assoddin  receiving  tbe  W«-atem  and  Roknoddin  the  Eaatern  ptovincea. 
Asaoddin  however  was  again  deposed,  and  Roknoddin,  whom  he  had 
attempted  to  minder,  was  placed  in  his  room  by  the  Tartars.  On 
thia  occasion  Aaioddin  fled  to  tbe  Greek  emperor  (1261),  who  for 
aome  time  amuaed  him  with  promiaea ;  but  at  length  Aazoddin,  per- 
eeiving  or  fearing  the  emperoi'a  intention  to  make  him  prisoner, 
intrigued  to  bring  the  Tartars  upon  the  emperor,  and  thua  eacaped. 
After  this  his  name  does  not  appear  again  in  histoxy.  Of  the  remaining 
saltans, 

Kai  Khosiou  III.,  son  of  Roknoddin,  slain  in  1288; 

Gaiathoddin  Masaoud  II.,  son  of  Aazoddin  Kai  Kaus^  who  died  in 
1288;  and 

Kai  Kobad,  the  nephew  of  Massoud,  who  was  put  to  death  in  1800, 
little  ia  on  record  beyond  the  dates  annexed  to  their  names.  From 
the  time  of  Gaiathoddin  Kai  Khosrou,  the  Seljuk  sultana  bad  been  in 
fiiMjt  mere  pageants  under  the  actual  government  of  tbe  Mogols,  who 
summoned  them  to  do  the  most  servile  homage,  deposed  and  aet  them 
up,  and  even  put  them  to  death  at  their  pleasure.  Out  of  the  wrecks 
of  this  empire  aroee  that  of  the  Othmans,  or  Turks,  founded  by 
0th man,  a  Seljuk  captain. 

SELKIRK,  ALlfiXANDER,  was  bom  at  Largo,  on  the  ooast  of  Fife, 
in  1676,  and  bred  to  the  sea.  Having  engaged  in  the  half-piratical 
half-exploring  voyages  in  the  American  seas,  into  which  the  spirit  of 
adventure  then  led  so  many  of  our  countiymen,  he  quarrelled  with 
hie  captain,  one  Straddling,  by  whom  he  waa  set  on  shore  on  the 
uninhabited  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  with  a  few  books,  his  nautical 
instruments,  a  knife,  boiler,  axe,  gun,  powder  and  ball,  for  his  whole 
equipment,  in  September  1704.  After  four  years  and  four  monthaT 
T«Bi<ieDce,  he  was  taken  off  by  two  English  vessels,  commanded  by 
Osptain  Woods  Rogers,  in  February  1709,  in  the  account  of  wboee 
voyage  we  find  the  following  passage .'— "  At  first  the  terror  and  lone- 
liness of  the  place  sunk  deeply  on  his  spirits;  but  in  time  he  became 
inured  to  it,  and  got  the  better  of  his  melancholy.  He  had  erected 
two  huts,  one  of  which  served  him  for  a  kitchen,  the  other  for  a 
dining-room  and  bed  chamber ;  they  were  made  of  pimento  wood, 
which  supplied  him  also  with  fire  and  candle,  burning  very  clear,  and 
yielding  a  most  refreshing  fragrant  smell;  the  roof  was  of  long  grass, 
and  his  wainscoting  the  skins  of  j^ats,  near  five  hundred  whereof  he 
had  killed  during  his  residence  here,  and  caught  above  five  hundred 
more,  which  he  marked  on  the  ears,  and  then  set  at  liberty.  When 
his  ammunition  was  exhausted,  he  caught  them  by  running ;  and  so 
practised  was  he  in  that  exercise,  that  tbe  swiftest  goat  on  the  island 
wes  scarcely  a  match  for  him.  On  hia  being  first  abandoned  here,  he 
relished  bia  food,  which  waa  boiled  goat's  flesh  and  crawfish,  but 
indifferently,  for  want  of  salt;  however,  in  time  he  got  the  better  of 
tlie  nicety  of  his  palate,  and  was  well  enough  pleased  with  the  seasoning 
of  the  pimento  fruit.  When  his  clothes  were  worn  out,  he  made 
himself  a  covering  of  goat-akin,  joined  together  with  thongs  which  he 
had  cut  with  hia  knife,  and  which  he  run  throuKh  holea  made  with  a 
nail  instead  of  a  needle :  he  bad  a  piece  of  linen  by  him,  of  which  he  had 
made  a  sort  of  shirty  and  this  waa  sewn  in  the  same  manner.  He  bad 
no  ahoes  left  in  a  month's  time  :  his  feet^  having  been  so  long  bare, 
were  now  become  quite  callous;  and  he  was  some  time  on  board 
before  he  could  wear  a  shoe.  The  rats  at  first  plagued  him  very 
much,  growing  so  bold  as  to  gnaw  hia  feet  and  clothea  while  he  slept : 
however,  he  soon  taught  them  to  keep  at  greater  distance^  with  the 


assistance  of  some  oats  that  had  been  left  aahore  by  the  ahips;  of 
these  and  a  few  kids  he  made  pets^  and  used  to  divert  himself  by 
teaching  them  a  thousand  tricks."  He  had  one  narrow  escape,  having 
Dftllen  over  a  precipice  while  in  the  act  of  catching  a  goat :  on  recover* 
ing  his  senses,  he  found  the  animal  dead  under  him.  Thirty  years 
after,  the  fint  goat  shot  by  Anson's  crew  was  foupd  to  be  marked  as 
above  described.  After  his  knife  waa  worn  out,  he  managed  to  forge 
others  from  old  iron  hoopa  He  had  some  difficulty  in  xetuming  to 
the  use  of  speech,  and  in  reconciling  himself  to  the  ship's  provisions 
and  to  spirits.  Rogers  made  him  bis  mate,  and  he  returned  to  £Dglan4 
in  1711.  It  is  said  that  he  gave  his  papers  to  Difoe,  who  stole  from 
them  the  story  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe ; '  but  the  above  extract,  which 
on  that  account  we  have  given  at  full  length,  shows  that  whatever 
communications  may  have  passed  between  Defoe  and  Selkirk,  the 
former  can  have  borrowed  little  beyond  the  mere  idea  of  a  man  being 
left  alone  on  a  desert  isle^  there  being  scarcely  anything  common  to 
the  adventures  of  the  real  and  the  fictitious  solitary.  {Voyofft  of 
Capt.  Hoffira,  in  CoUeet,  nf  Voyaget,  12mo,  Lend.,  1766;  Ghalmevs^ 
Biog.) 

*SELLON,  PRISCILLA  LTDIA,  a  daughter  of  Captain  W.  B. 
Sellon,  R.N.,  was  bom  about  the  year  1820.  She  waa  led  by  the 
pnblio  appesls  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  devote  hersell^  in  eo> 
operation  with  the  clergy  of  C^vonport,  to  the  visiting  of  the  sick  and 
poor  of  that  plaee  and  of  Flymouui,  and  eapeoially  in  the  endeavour 
to  seek  out  end  bring  under  educational  influence  the  wretched  and 
neglected  children  of  those  towns.  Her  name  however  first  attracted 
public  attention  in  1849,  when,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey 
of  Oxford  [PxTBBT,  £.  R],  she  commenced  the  experiment  of  estab- 
lishing an  order  of  religioua  ladiea  at  Devonport  as  a  Protestant  siatei^ 
hood,  in  imitation  or  emulation  of  the  religious  orders  of  the  Roman 
Catholio  Church.  Their  chief  dutiea  were  to  nurae  the  aick,  and  to 
carry  on  aohoola  for  the  education  of  poor  children  in  the  three  towna 
of  Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  and  Devonport.  The  institution  at  first  waa 
placed  under  the  aoperintendence  and  control  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
Dr.  Phillpotts;  and  the  sisterhood  gained  great  applause  tot  their 
effidenoy  in  acting  as  nurses  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  ia 
1848-49.  A  violent  agitation  however  was  raised  at  Plymouth  agsinst 
Hiss  Sellon  and  her  community,  who  were  accused  of  being  emissaries 
of  Rome  in  disguise ;  and  on  finding  that  some  of  the  praotices 
adopted  in  the  sisterhood  were  not  in  aecordanoe  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Established  Church,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  withdrew  from  them 
his  episcopal  sanction  and  patronaga  As  with  the  institutions  whose 
general  syatem  she  hss  imitated.  Miss  Sellon's  Protestant  Sisters  of 
Mercy  are  divided  into  classes,  and  such  of  them  aa  reside  in  the 
establishment  live  in  community  and  wear  a  peculiar  garb,  their  time 
being  given  either  to  the  active  duties  of  benevolence^  or  to  reading, 
prayer,  and  religious  meditation  or  quiet  oooupatioo.  The  diiSf 
difference  between  thia  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  institutions 
would  indeed  seem  to  be  in  the  fiusi  that  in  Miss  Sellon's  community 
the  vows  are  not  irrevocable;  but  of  course  there  are  other  differencea 
arising  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Romish  discipline^  which  could 
only  be  distantly  imitated  in  any  Protestant  establishment.  Miss 
Sellon  afterwards  established  branches  of  her  community  at  Bristol, 
in  London,  and  in  other  plaoea,  over  which  she  exercises  a  general 
inspection  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Pusey.  Her  community  however 
having  lost  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  has  not  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  formal  approval  of  any  other  member  of  the  episco- 
pal bench,  and  occupiee  accordingly  a  very  anomalous  position  in  the 
Established  Church. 

SELVA,  OIANNANTONIO,  waa  bom  of  respectable  parents,  at 
Venice,  June  18, 1763,  and  had  for  his  earliest  instructor  his  uncle 
the  Abbate  Gianmaria  Selva,  a  man  of  considerable  literary  and  scien- 
tlfic  attainments.  His  inclination  leading  him  to  make  choice  of  art 
as  his  future  profession,  he  was  placed  under  Pietro  Antonio  Kovelli 
(a  painter  who  died  in  1804,  aged  seventy-five);  but  after  he  had 
grounded  himself  in  drawing  and  the  elements  of  painting,  he  passed 
to  the  study  of  architecture,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Temanza  [j;^ 
MARZA,  T0HA88O].  In  1778  he  set  out  for  Rome,  where  besides 
studying  the  various  architectural  monuments  of  that  capital,  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Pindemonte,  Piranesi,  Battoni, 
Quarenghi,  and  others,  who  either  then  were,  or  afterwarda  became 
distinguished,  for  among  them  was  Canova,  with  whom  he  visited 
Naples,  Pompeii,  Caserta,  and  Pssstum.  While  at  Rome,  he  als6 
obtained  the  notice  and  favour  of  his  countryman  the  noble  Qirolamo 
Zulian,  who  was  therein  quality  of  ambassador  from  the  republic^ 
and  who  was  a  liberal  enoourager  of  art  By  him  Selva  was  commis- 
sioned to  embellish  end  fit  up  a  saloon  in  his  palace  expressly  for  vk 
entertainment  given  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  his 
bride;  before  which  he  had  been  similarly  employed  by  the  Senator 
Rezzonico  to  decorate  an  apartment  for  him,  which  was  to  have  been 
done  by  Quarenghi,  but  that  architect  waa  then  obliged  to  depart  for 
Russia.  [QaARXKQHi,  Giaoomo.I  On  quitting  Rome  Selva  viaited 
BVance  and  England,  in  both  which  countries  he  diligently  collected 
information  of  every  kind  bearing  upon  architecture  and  building;  and 
returned  to  Venice  at  the  close  of  1780.  There,  as  opportunity  offered 
he  introduced  various  practical  improvements,  and  among  them  greater 
attention  to  internal  convenience  and  diaposltion  of  plan,  setting  alsQ 
the  example  of  a  more  sober  taste  in  design.     Among  the  private 
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ManrioDS  on  which  he  was  employed,  are  the  Casa  Mangilli,  thai  of 
Count  Qnido  Eriazo,  and  the  PahuESO  Manin,  which  last,  howerer  (a 
work  of  SaoBOvino's),  he  only  reatori'd  and  altered  in  the  interior.  He 
a]ao  rebuilt  the  PaUszo  Fisani  at  Padua.  The  public  work  to  which 
he  owee  hia  chief  reputation  is  the  oelebrated  Teatro  della  Fenioe, 
enoted  in  1790-91,  hia  design  for  which  waa  eeleoted  from  among 
those  sent  in  by  twenij-nine  other  architects.  Another  structure  of 
the  aeme  class  designed  by  him  was  the  theatre  at  Trieste,  but  in  the 
ezecation  of  the  woric  very  great  UbertieB  were  takoOi  A  third  theatre 
planned  by  him  was  never  executed,  but  when  he  was  some  yean 
afterwards  at  Florence,  he  found  that  parts  of  his  design  had  been 
adopted  for  a  theatre  then  lately  erected  there.  To  the  above  mav  be 
added  the  facade  of  the  Casa  Yigo  d*Aneri,  and  a  Casino  at  Padua; 
the  Gasa  Y eU  at  Y erona ;  the  fii9ade  of  the  church  Spirito  Santo  at 
Udine ;  the  fit$ade  of  Saa  Maurizio  at  Yenice,  begun  by  Zogari,  and 
left  unfinished  by  Selva,  after  whose  death  it  waa  completed  with 
•ome  modifications  by  Diedo.  The  same  fate  attended  his  last  and 
most  favourite  work,  the  small  church  Del  Qesii,  which  was  finished 
after  his  death  by  Diedo  (author  of  many  of  the  architectural  descrip- 
tions in  Giccgnara's  '  Fabbriche  piu  cospicue  di  Yenezia,')  and  Qinseppe 
Bonato.  Selva  died  rather  unexpectedly,  at  the  beginning  of  1819, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  erected,  as  Nagler  says  he  did,  Canova's 
church  at  Possagno^  the  first  stone  of  which  was  not  laid  till  July  11th 
in  that  year.  Selva  was  also  a  writer  upon  subjects  of  his  art ;  ho  as 
weU  as  Diedo  contributed  to  GicQgnara*s  work  above-mentioned;  and 
also  tranalated  Perrault's  treatise  on  the  orders,  and  Chambers's  'Civil 
Architecture.' 

SEMl'BAMIS^  a  queen  of  Assyria,  who,  according  to  Bome^  reigned 
about  &a  8000,or,aooording  to  others^ about B.a  1250^  while  the  account 
of  Herodotos  L 184,  still  further  confuses  the  chronology.  Her  whole 
history,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us^  is  however  a  mere  mass  of  fables. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  the  goddess  Deroeto,  and  of 
extraordinary  beauty  and  wisdom*  (Died.,  &,  4.)  She  became  the 
wife  of  Onnes^  who  served  in  the  army  of  Ninus,  first  king  of  Assyria, 
and  fallowed  her  husband  in  the  expedition  of  the  king  against  Bactra. 
Semiramis  showed  the  king  how  he  mi^ht  gain  possession  of  the  town. 
He  followed  her  advics^  and  was  victorious,  and,  being  no  less  charmed 
with  her  beauty  than  with  her  judgment,  he  made  her  his  wife,  where- 
upon her  former  husband,  in  despair,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  (Diod.,  ii. 
^)  After  a  reign  of  fifty-two  years,  Ninus  died,  or,  according  to 
others,  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  wife  Semiramis  (Aelian, '  Yar. 
Hist,'  viL  1.),  and  left  a  son  Kinyas.  According  to  some  writers 
Semiramis  took  possession  of  the  throne  by  the  right  of  succession ; 
according  to  others,  she  assumed  the  dress  and  appearance  of  her  son 
Kinyas,  and  deceived  her  subjects^  in  this  dii^uise,  until  die  had 
accomplished  such  wonderful  deeds  that  she  thought  it  superfluous  to 
concesl  herself  She  is  said  to  have  built  Babylon  and  to  have  adorned 
it  with  the  most  extraordinary  spendour,  and  all  tins  in  a  very  short 
timew  She  alio  built  several  other  towns  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
to  promote  commerce  among  her  subjects.  (Diod.,  iL  7-11.)  On  the 
main  road  of  her  dominions  she  erected  an  obelisk,  130  feet  high,  and 
laid  out  a  magnificent  |Mrk  near  Mount  Begiatanum,  in  Media,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  she  caused  to  be  cut  on  the  face  of  the  rock 
her  own  figure  and  those  of  a  hundred  of  her  attendants,  with  Assy- 
rian inscriptions.  She  is  moreover  said  to  have  formed  a  Isige  lake 
to  receive  the  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates,  to  have  laid  out  several 
other  parka  near  the  town  of  Chauon,  to  have  embelliahed  Bcbatana, 
to  have  provided  that  town  with  water  from  Mount  Orontes,  and  to 
have  cut  a  high  road  through  Mount  Zarcteum.  All  these  things  were 
done  at  her  command,  while  she  was  traversing  her  own  dominions 
with  a  numerous  army.  She  left  monuments  of  her  greatness  and 
power  in  every  place  that  she  visited.  (Died.,  il  14 ;  Zonar.,  *  Lex.,'  ii 
1637)  From  Persia  she  turned  to  the  west^  snd  conquered  the  greater 
part  of  Libya  and  iEthiopia.  She  also  made  war  against  an  Indian 
king,  Stabrobates,  with  a  great  army  and  a  fleet  on  the  river  Indus. 
(Diod.,  ii  16,  &a)  Semiramis  was  at  first  suocessful,  and  numerous 
towns  submitted  to  her,  but  at  laat  she  was  wounded  by  the  king,  and 
entirely  defeated  in  battle.  According  to  some  traditions  she  escaped 
to  her  own  country,  with  scarcely  the  third  part  of  her  army;  accord- 
ing to  others,  she  fell  in  the  battle :  and  a  third  tradition  states  that 
soon  after  her  return  she  was  murdered  bj  her  own  son  Ninyaa.  Some 
also  believed  that  she  bad  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  earth,  and 
returned  to  heaven.  (Diod.,  ii  2a)  As  we  have  said  the  aooounto 
given  of  her  must  be  regarded  as  mere  myths ;  but  her  name  occurs 
among  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  which  have  been  recovered  and 
placed  in  the  British  Museuni,  and  which  are  being  deciphered  by  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  for  publication  by   the   trustees  of  the  British 

Museum.      [SARDAKAFALUa] 

SEMLER,  JOHANN  SALOMO,  one  of  the  most  mflnential  German 
writers  on  theology,  was  bom  at  Saalfeld,  now  a  dependency  of  Saxe- 
Meimngen,  on  December  18,  1726.  His  father  wss  archdeacon  of 
Baalfeld,  and  he  was  early  initiated  hito  the  doctrine  of  the  Pietists, 
whose  opinions  were  predominant  at  the  court  of  the  then  reigning 
Duke  of  Saalfeld.  Soon  after  hia  removal  to  the  University  of  Halle, 
to  which  he  was  sent  in  1742,  he  abandoned  the  doctrinal  views  in 
Which  he  had  been  brought  up,  but  retained  much  of  their  devotional 
feeling.     By  a  defence  of  some  passages  in  Scripture  which  had 

1  controverted  by  Whiston  he  made  himself  a  reputetion,  and  in  , 


1749  was  called  to  Cobuig  as  professor.  In  1750  he  became 'editor  of 
the  <  Goburg  Zeitung/  his  writing  in  which  prooursd  him  the  oom« 
mission  to  prepare  a  state-paper  on  the  contests  of  the  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg  with  his  vassals.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  poetry  at  Altdor^  and  in  1751  profeasor  of 
theology  at  Halls^  where  his  lectures  were  numerously  attended, 
exdting  attention  by  their  acuteness,  their  philologioal  penetration, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  reading  they  displayed ;  but  he  was  defidant 
in  systematic  order  and  in  style.  In  1767  he  was  made  director  of 
the  theological  seminary.  He  waa  one  of  the  earliest  adherents  and 
supporters  of  what  is  styled  in  Qermany  Rationalism.  The  Rationalists 
combated  the  Deists,  but  they  treated  the  Scriptures  as  any  other 
secular  book;  most  of  them  denied  their  divine  origin,  explained 
away  the  miracles  and  prophecies,  but  oonsidered  the  doctrines 
as  true,  and  capable  of  being  proved  by  reaaon.  They  advocated 
the  Ptotestant  principle  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  their 
critical  investigations  of  the  genuine  texts  of  Scripture  were  frequently 
valuable.  Semler^s  tenets  and  his  merits  may  he  seen  in  his  remarks 
on  Wetstein's  '  Prolegomena,'  which  he  repubUshed ;  as  also  in  lus 
'  Abhandlung  von  der  Untersuchung  dee  Kanons,'  in  1771,  in  4  vols. ; 
and  in  his  *Ai>paratus  ad  liberalem  Yeteris  Testament!  Interpreta- 
tionem,'  published  in  1778.  He  attacked  with  much  seal  Basedow, 
who  had  advocated  some  of  the  theories  of  Rousseau,  and  Bahrdt,  who 
professed  deism.  In  1777  he  was  induced  to  oonaent  to  the  application 
of  a  part  of  the  funds  of  the  theoiog^csl  seminary  to  the  estabhahment 
of  a  philanthropic  institution,  of  which  also  he  had  the  direction ;  but 
was  dismlBsed  horn  both  in  1779  by  the  minister  Zedlits,  who  had 
prevailed  on  him  to  sanction  the  new  eatabUshmeni.  In  1778  hia 
adoption  of  the  Prussian  edict  respecting  the  national  religion  exposed 
him  to  the  reproach  of  inconsistency,  and  oooasioned  attacks  on  hia 
moral  character  that  embittered  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  He  died 
on  March  14, 1791.  Among  other  works  published  by  him  we  may 
mention  'De  Demonisds,'  1760;  '  Umstandliche  Untersuchung  der 
damonischeh  Laute^'  1762;  'Yersuch  einer  bibUschen  Diimonologisb* 
1776;  'Selects Capita  Hiitorise  Ecdeeiasticn^' 8  vols.,  1767-69;  the 
uncompleted  'Commentationes  historicn  de  antiquo  Christianonun 
Stotu,'  2  vols.,  1771-72;  'Yersuch  Ghristlicher  Jahrbiioher,  oder 
ausfuhrliche  Tbbellen  iiber  die  Kirohengesohiohte  bis  aufs  Jahr  1600,* 
2  vol&,  1788-86 ;  and  *  Observationea  nova^  quibus  historia  Cluiatian- 
orum  usque  ad  Constantinum  magnum  Ulustratus,'  1784.  He  also 
wrote  an  account  of  himself  under  the  title  of  *  Semlers  Lebens- 
beschreibung  von  ihm  aelbet  verfssst,'  pubUshed  in  2  vols,  in 
1781-82. 

SENAC,  JEAN,  was  bom  at  Lombea  an  1698,  and  obtamed  the 
diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Rheims.  He  was  appomted  first 
physician  to  the  king  in  1752,  and  waa  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris.  He  died  December  20, 1770.  The  reputation  of 
Senao  U  due  to  lus  great  work  on  the  structure  of  the  hesrt,  its  action, 
and  its  diseases,  which  was  first  pubhshed  at  Paris  in  1749  in  two 
quarto  volumes^  and  waa  afterwards  re-edited  by  Portal,  and  tranalated 
into  English  snd  other  langusgea.  At  the  time  of  its  publication  this 
work  was  justly  regarded  as  the  brat  anatomical  monograph  overwritten 
in  France;  and  although  recent  investigations  have  detected  in  it 
numerous  errors,  and  have  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  intrinsic  valoe^ 
it  will  always  remain  an  admirable  monument  of  the  learning  and  the 
industry  of  its  author.  The  other  writings  ef  Senao  are  unimportant ; 
a  complete  list  of  them  may  be  found  in  Haller'a  'Bibliotheoa 
Anatomica,'t.u.,p.  159. 

SENA'N,  a  Sabian  physician,  astronomer,  and  mathematician,  whoee 
names,  as  given  at  full  length  by  Ibn  Abi  Osaibia  ('  Oioiin  al-Ambll  fi 
Tabacit  al-Atebbii,' '  Pontes  Relationum  de  CUsaibus  Medicorum/  capb 
10,  sea  4),  are  Abou  SaId  SbwAn  Bks  ThAbbt  Bsk  Co^ah.  He  waa 
bom  at  Harran  in  Mesopotamia,  and  his  father,  his  brother,  and  hia 
son  were  among  the  most  oelebrated  physiciana  of  their  time.  [Thabbt.] 
He  was  phyaician-in-ordinaiy  to  Moctader  and  Cdher,  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  of  the  Abbai«ide  kali&  of  Baghdad,  who  reigned  from 
A.H.  295  to  A.H.  822  (a.d.  908-934).  By  the  former  of  these  princes  h6 
was  advanced  to  the  d^ity  of  the  <  Rail  alai  '1-Atebbd '  ('  chief  of  the 
physicians,'  or  '  archiater ').  He  was  also  appointed  public  examiner, 
A.H.  819  (A.D.  981) ;  and  the  kalif,  in  consequence  of  an  ignorant 

J>ractitioner's  having  killed  one  of  his  patients,  ordered  that  no  one 
br  the  future  should  be  allowed  to  practise  as  a  physician  until  he 
had  been  licensed  to  do  so  by  Sendn  :  the  number  of  persons  in  Baghdad 
who  underwent  this  examination  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  830. 
('Arab.  PhilOsoph.  Biblioth.,'  apud  Casiri,  'Biblioth.  Arabico-Hiap. 
Escur.,'  tom.  i,  pp.  437-489).  The  anonymous  author  of  this  work 
relates,  as  Oibbon  says,  '*  a  pleasant  tale  of  an  ignorant  but  harmless 
practitioner,"  who  presented  himself  before  Sendu  for  a  licence  to 
practise;  which  anecdote  is  told  also  with  additional  circumstances  by 
AbuUFaraj,  'Chron.  Sp,'  p.  W;  and  'Hist.  Dynast,'  p.  197.  The 
kalif  Ciher  showed  his  favour  to  him  by  wishing  him  to  embrace 
iBldm.  This  he  refused  for  some  time,  but  was  at  last  terrified  by 
threats  into  compliance.  As  however  the  kalif  still  continued  to  behave 
with  great  severity  towards  him,  and  at  the  same  time  transferred  his 
favour  to  another  physician,  Isa  Ben  Yusuf,  he  fled  to  Kboras^ :  he 
afterwards  returned  to  Baghdad,  and  died  a.h.  831  (a.d.  942).  The 
titles  of  several  of  his  works  are  preserved  in  Cabiri  {loco  cU.),  relating 
chiefly  to  astronomy  and  geometiy.  Like  his  father  Tbabet,  he  ap£»ears 
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to  haTe  writiea  ako  seyenl  works  relatiog  to  the  religbiu  dootrinea, 
nJteB,  and  oeramoDies  of  the  SabiuiA. 

SE'N£CA,  LUCIUS  ANNiBUS,  was  proUbly  bom  a  few  yean 
befoie  the  Christian  er%  at  Cordoba  in  Spain,  and  was  brought  to 
Borne  while  qnite  a  child  for  the  proseoution  of  his  studies  «ad  for  his 
health.  (*Con.  ad  fiel?./  16.)  He  was  the  second  son  of  Marcus 
Annaus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  and  the  author  of  'Suasoriss,  Contro- 
▼emisB^  Dedamationumque  Excerpts,'  whose  memory  was  so  strong 
that  he  could  repeat  two  thousand  words  in  the  same  order  as  he 
heard  them.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  taste^  but 
when  we  consider  that  his  taste  was  so  comprehensive  as  to  admit  a 
hundred  to  the  rank  of  orators  in  a  century  whose  orators  fame  limits 
to  five  or  six,  we  may  reasonably  doubt  its  value  and  delicaoy.  As 
was  natural  with  such  a  man,  he  aaaadttously  directed  the  studies  of 
his  son  to  rhetoric,  a  preference  which  Lucius  soon  i-ebelled  against, 
and,  placing  hinunlf  under  Papirius  Fabianus,  Attains,  and  Sotion, 
devoted  himself  to  philosophy.  In  common  with  many  others  who 
•spired  to  wisdom,  young  Soieca  travelled  into  Greece  and  £^pt, 
and  in  his  'Qusstiones  Naturales'  (a  remarkable  work,  which  shows 
blm  to  have  been  master  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  his  time),  he 
has  judicious  and  accurate  remarks  on  Egypt  and  on  the  ]^ile.  But 
his  fikther  at  length  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  worldly  interests 
ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  philosophy » and  he  undertook  the  business 
of  an  advocate.  He  became  qusestori  and  under  th^  emperor  Claudius 
foee  to  distinction ;  but  the  particulars  of  his  life  are  at  this  period 
Bowhere  traceable  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  we  must  therefore 
suspend  our  judgment  ss  to  the  truth  of  Messiuina's  accusation  against 
him  of  adultery  with  Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicua  (Tacit, '  Ann./ 
xiil  42.)  His  mtimacy  and  connection  with  her  were  certainly  very 
equivocal,  and  the  manners  of  the  time  still  more  so;  but  then 
Measalina,  who  was  humbled  by  the  pride  of  the  princess^  and  who 
nowhere  manifested  any  nioa  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  is  not  worthy 
of  mueh  credit.  The  result  however  was  Julia's  exile  and  subsequent 
acflassination,  and  Seneca's  banishment  to  Corsica.  Here,  according  to 
his  account,  he  spent  his  time  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  writing 
hia  treatise  on  '  Consolation.'  The  stoicism  looks  very  well  on  paper, 
but,  unfortunately  for  his  credit,  we  find  him  courting  the  emperor  in 
a  servile  strain  of  adulation,  and  begging  to  be  restored  to  favour.  ^ 

On  the  death  of  MessaUna  Claudius  married  Agrippina,  who  prevailed 
on  him  to  reeal  Seneca,  and  to  bestow  on  him  the  office  of  praetor 
(Tacit,  'Ann./  xii.  8),  and  she  afterwards  made  him,  with  Afranius 
Burrhus,  tutor  to  her  son  Nero.  To  Seneca's  lot  fell  the  instructing 
of  the  young  prince  ^in  the  principles  of  philosophy  and  the  precepts 
of  wisdom  and  virtue :  with  what  success  all  the  world  knows.  In 
laot  an  impartial  scrutiny  of  the  events  of  that  period,  and  of  Seneca's 
oooneetion  witii  Nero»  leads  to  the  probable  conclusion  of  his  beiog  a 
pander  to  Nero*s  worst  vices.  Not  to  repeat  the  many  stories  current 
at  Rome  of  his  particular  acts  (which  if  not  fully  attested,  are  yet 
equally  so  with  those  of  his  virtue  and  decorum),  we  will  only  insist 
on  his  immense  wealth,  and  demand  whether  Nero  was  a  man  likely 
to  have  bestowed  such  munificent  presents  (avaricious  as  he  was  known 
to  be)  upon  one  who  had  no  other  claim  upon  him  than  the  instruction 
of  precepts  and  axioms  which  he  must  have  laughed  at  in  supreme 
eontempt]  Juvenal  speaks  of  ''the  gardens  of  the  wealthy  Seneca." 
He  possessed,  besides  these  gardens  and  country  villas,  a  superb  palace 
in  Rome,  sumptuously  furnished,  containing  five  hundred  cedar-tables 
with  feet  of  ivory,  and  of  exqmsite  workmanship.  His  hard  cash 
amounted  to  800,000  sestertia,  or  2,421,870^  of  our  money ;  a  sum, 
the  magnitude  of  which  might  well  excite  the  sarcastic  inquiry  of 
Suilius,  by  what  wisdom  or  precepts  of  philosophy  Seneca  had  been 
enabled  in  the  short  space  of  four  years  to  accumulate  it  f  (Tacit, 
xiii  42,  &0.)  We  will  not  affirm  with  lus  enemies  that  he  instigated 
or  abetted  Nero  in  ti>e  murder  of  his  mother,  though  we  know  that 
Seneca  became  the  foe  of  his  former  protectress^  and  Seneca  was  the 
anther  of  the  letter  which  Nero  sent  in  his  own  name  to  the  senate, 
in  which  she  was  charged  with  conspiring  sgainst  her  son,  and  with 
having  committed  suicide  on  the  discovery  of  her  guilt 

Seneca  however  soon  found  that  the  tyrant  who  had  made  such 
^ngiilay  uae  of  his  precepts,  and  whose  vices  had  so  enriched  his 
philosophical  abode,  had  cast  jealous  e7«8  upon  this  very  wealth.  He 
therefore  with  consummate  address  offered  to  surrender  the  immense 
tieasures  which  he  had  accumulated,  and  begged  penmssion  to  retire 
on  a  small  competency.  Nero  would  not  accept  this.  Seneca  then 
shut  himself  up,  "  kept  no  more  levees,  declined  the  ususl  (uvilities 
which  hs4  been  paid  to  him,  and  under  pretence  of  indisposition 
avoided  appearing  in  publia*'  (Tacit, '  Ann.^'  xiv.  58,  &a)  Nero  now 
attempted  to  poison  him  by  means  of  Cleonicus,  but  he  failed  in  the 
attempt  Shortiy  after  Antonius  Natalia,  when  <m  his  trial  for  his 
share  m  the  conspiracy  of  Piao,  mentioned  Seneca  as  one  of  the  con- 
spirators. All  Seneca's  biographers  loudly  deny  this.  Wishing  to 
keep  their  Stoic  free  from  the  slightest  taint,  they  adopt  the  moat 
absurd  conjectures^  sssert  the  most  puerile  motives,  and  suppose  any- 
thing and  everything  that  could  dear  him  of  the  charge.  One  says 
KataUs  wished  to  curry  favour  with  Nero  by  implicating  Seneca.  But 
was  Nero  a  man  to  need  such  roundabout  measures  f  Another  confi- 
dently asserts  (upon  a  'perhaps'  of  Brucker)  that  Nero  himself 
instigated  the  charge.  Upon  what  authority  is  this  said!  These  are 
the  most  reasonable  of  the  suppositions.    We  dissent  from  them  all, 
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•nd  we  dissent  from  neariy  eveir  judgment  of  Seneea  that  we 
have  hitherto  seen.  Seneca,  bv  oon fesuon  of  every  authority,  dreaded 
Kero,  had  cause  to  dread  him,  and  therefore  even  to  save  his  Ufb 
from  impendiQg  danger  would  have  strong  reason  for  joining  the 
conspiracy.  Piso  and  Seneca  were  intimate  Mends.  Natalis  had 
said  that  he  had  been  sent  bv  Piso  to  visit  Seneca  during  hia 
illness,  and  to  complain  of  his  having  reftised  to  see  Piso,  and  that 
Seneca,  in  reply,  had  said  that  frequent  conversations  could  be  of  no 
service  to  either  party,  but  that  he  considered  his  own  safety  as 
involved  in  that  of  Piso.  (Tacit,  '  Ann.,'  xv.  60.)  Oranius  Sylvanus^ 
tribune  of  the  prsstorian  cohort,  was  sent  to  ask  Seneca  whether  he 
recollected  what  passed  between  Natalis  and  himselt  Sylvanns  pro- 
ceeded to  his  country-house  near  Rome,  to  which  Seneca  had  either 
accidentally  or  purposely  (Tadtus  does  not  dedde  which)  returned 
from  Campania  on  that  day ;  and  he  there  delivered  his  message. 
Seneca  replied,  that  he  had  received  a  comphdnt  from  Piso  of  his 
having  recused  to  see  him,  and  that  the  atate  of  his  health,  which 
required  repose,  had  been  his  apology.  He  added  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  prefer  the  safety  of  another  person  to  his  own. 
We  do  not  see  in  Seneca's  life  anything  oontradictory  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  being  implicated  in  any  oonspiraoy  whatever :  certainly  not 
in  one  against  Nera 

Nero,  satisfied  of  his  treason,  ordered  him  to  put  himself  to  death. 
He  bore  this  fiite  with  Stoic  fortitude,  and  opened  a  vein  in  each  arm. 
His  advanced  age  however  caused  the  blood  to  flow  so  slowly  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  open  also  the  veins  in  hu  legs.  This  still  Hot 
succeeding^  Statins  Annssus  gave  him  a  dose  of  polK>n.  but^  owiag  to 
the  feeble  state  of  his  vital  powers,  it  produeed  httle  effect  He  then 
ordered  his  attendants  to  carry  him  to  a  warm  bath,  where  he  was 
speedily  suffocated,  A.D.  65.  His  wife  Paulina  is  asserted  by  his 
biographers  to  have  "  refused  every  consolation  exespt  that  of  dying 
with  her  husband,  and  eamestiy  solicited  the  friendly  hand  of  the 
executioner."  Dion  Cassias  asserts  that  Paulina,  who  was  considerably 
younger,  was  forced  to  have  her  veins  opened  owing  to  the  stoiad 
exhortations  of  her  husband,  and  to  fulfil  her  frequent  promise  of 
never  surviving  him.  Tacitus  says  (xv.  63)  that  her  veins  were  opened 
in  compliance  with  her  own  wish,  and  that  the  blood  was  stopped  by 
her  attendants  at  the  oommand  of  Nero:  he  adds  that  it  is  doubtfiu 
whether  she  was  consdous  of  her  veins  being  tied  up. 

The  death  of  Seneca  has  been  loudly  applauded — has  sometimes 
been  called  sublime ;  but  this  is  owing  to  an  ignorance  of  the  time  and 
inattention  to  Seneca's  own  doctrines.  With  the  Stoics  death  is  nothing 
("  mors  est  non  esse,"  '  £p.,'  liv.) ;  it  is  not  an  evil,  but  the  absence  of 
all  evil  ("mors  ade6  extia  omne  malum  est,  nt  sit  extra  onmem 
malorum  metum,"  '  Ep.,'  xxx.).  There  is  nothing  after  death— death 
itself  is  nothing : 

**  Poet  mortem  aihll  est,  ipsaque  mors  nihil.'*    ('  Troades,'  act  1.) 

With  such  a  doctrine  there  could  be  no  fear  of  death,  and  co.sequently 
we  find  that  courage  to  die  was  common  in  Seneca's  time.  In  fact  his 
death  was  like  his  writings— pompous^  inflated,  epigrammatic,  and 
striking  to  common  judgments,  but  bearing  no  inspection.  His  terse 
aphoristic  style  has  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  frequentiy-quoted 
authors  of  antiquity ;  and  it  was  Scaliger,  we  believe^  who  remarked 
that  he  did  more  honour  to  the  works  of  others  than  to  his  own. 

Besides  his  'Physical  Questions,'  'Episties,'  and  various  moral 
treatises,  he  is  the  supposed  author  of  ten  tragedies.  On  this  matter 
however  there  is  much  dispute,  some  declaring  these  tragedies  to  be 
tiie  compodtion  of  five  or  six  Senecas ;  but  Quintilian,  whose  authority 
ii  superior  to  every  one  on  the  matter,  speaks  of  Seneca  witbont  sur- 
name or  qualification,  and  in  quoting  a  verse  from  the  '  Medea,'  dtes 
it  as  a  verse  of  Seneca,  and  not  of  one  of  the  Senecas.  {*  Instit  Orat,' 
ix.  2.)  Further,  Quinctilian,  in  his  list  of  the  Roman  poets  (x.  1)  (in 
which  each  name  ia  accompanied  by  a  distinguisbing  epithet),  makes 
no  mention  of  any  author  of  these  ten  tin^edies;  but  he  says  of 
Seneca  that  he  wrote  orations,  poems,  episties,  and  dialogues,  thus 
appearing  to  include  the  tragediea  under  the  term  poems.  The  aigu- 
ment  drawn  from  Seneca's  own  silence  respecting  them,  or  respecting 
any  poetry  of  his  whatever,  is  but  negative^  and  is  nullified  by  Tadtus, 
who  distinctly  asserts  him  to  have  written  verses  ever  since  Nero  had 
taken  to  write  them.  ('  Ann.,'  xiv.  52.)  But  apart  from  these  historical 
evidences,  we  believe  internU  evidence  to  be  quite  suffident  to  cdnvinoe 
the  most  sceptical — evidence  not  only  of  style  and  epigram,  but  of 
uniform  ooinddence  in  thought  and  expresdon. 

Of  the  intrindc  merit  of  wese  tragedies  there  is  as  much  differenoe 
of  opinion  as  of  their  authorship.  They  have  been  lauded  by  com- 
mentators and  abused  by  critics.  They  have  been  judged  from  a  false 
point  of  view.  They  have  been  considered  as  imitations  of  the  Greek 
dramas,  and  have  been  conddered  as  dramas.  Botii  these  points  of 
view  are  erroneous.  They  were  never  written  for  representation,  but 
for  reading  aloud.  This  dmple  fact  overturns  sll  criticisms.  Not 
being  intended  for  the  stage,  any  dramatic  objection  must  be 
unfounded ;  nor  could  they  for  the  same  reason  have  been  imitations 
of  the  Chreek,  which  were  written  for  representation.  The  proof  of 
this  fact  is  to  be  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Koman  drama  and  literaturs 
by  any  one  who  looks  attentivdy,  and  is  to  be  seen  also  by  a  scrutiny 
of  the  pieces  themselves.  The  plot  is  often  concluded  in  the  first  ao^ 
but  BtiU  he  goes  on  through  the  other  four  with  great  patience.    The 
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Boenee  are  not  linked  together ;  the  inddeDte  are  not  prepared  Kow 
Seneea  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  oommon  rulee  of  tragedy, 
known  nniveraally  in  hia  day ;  and  if  he  has  not  attended  to  them,  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  it  ia  with  intention  that  he  has  done  aow 

His  tragedies  were  written  to  be  read,  and  they  were  rf  ad  with  great 
applause.  They  have  not  the  mdest  attempts  at  dramatic  delineation. 
A  story  is  chosen,  always  a  well*known  one,  on  which  to  string 
descriptions,  dedamations,  and  epigrams.  The  dial<^e  is  the  most 
appropriate  form  for  such  exhibitions,  and  consequently  he  has  told 
his  story  in  diaJogue.  This  seems  to  us  the  whole  matter.  Considered 
in  this  point  of  view,  they  possess  great  merits  of  a  certain  order. 
Their  delineations  are  uniformly  Stoical ;  their  sentiments  elaborated 
from  philosophy,  with  very  little  poetry  in  them;  their  epigrams 
admirable.  Seneca  was  not  a  poet  There  was  no  poetry  possible 
at  his  time,  and  if  it  had  been,  Seneca's  mind  was  of  a  reflective,  not  of 
an  ernoHvM  cask  And  although  most  of  the  poetry  in  these  tragedies 
is  oritical,  consdioas,  and  reflective— although  we  seldom  see  that 
spontaneity  of  thought  and  feeling  which  in  true  poets  springs  up  from 
the  simplest  refleotion-^yet  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  certain 
passages  of  unquestioned  power  and  freshness  both  of  thought  and 
ezprwsion.  There  is  a  magnificent  flash  of  dramatic  feeling  and 
expression  in  his  *(£dipus,'  which  is  worthy  of  Sophocles  orShakspere, 
and  not  borrowed  from  the  former,  as  so  many  of  his  beauties  wera 
It  is  when  (Edipus  haa  pot  out  his  own  eyes,  on  learning  that  his  wife 
Jocasta  wss  also  his  mothea  (Jocasta  has  killed  herself  and  her  corpse 
is  before  bim  on  the  ground),  and  determining  to  wander,  blind  as  he 
is,  from  Thebes,  the  birthplace  of  his  woes,  he  makes  two  steps  in 
advance,  but  arrests  himself /or /mt  ofttwnbling  aganui  hi$  mcthet: 

"  Biste,  ne  in  mstrem  inoidas." 

This  is  very  pathatio,  and  shows  an  intensity  of  dramatic  eonsdousnesB 
which  we  find  nowhere  else  in  Seneca.  It  is  in  his '  Medea '  that  the 
celebrated  prediction  occurs  which  is  generally  applied  to  the  discovery 
of  America;  with  what  critical  propriety,  any  one  may  judge  who  mil 
take  the  trouble  of  turning  to  it    (*  Venient  annis,'  fta ) 

The  tragedies  of  Seneca  were  translated  into  EogUsh  by  Jasper 
Heywood,  son  of  the  epigrammatist;  by  Alexander  Neyle,  by  John 
Studely,  by  Thomas  Nuce,  and  by  Thomas  Newton ;  end  there  appeared 
a  complete  edition  in  1581,  entitled  'Seneca  his  Tenne  Tragedies, 
translated  into  English,  Mercurii  nutrices  horse'  (Collier, '  Hist  Dram. 
Poet,'  iii,  p.  14) ;  but  the  translators  by  no  means  aldhered  to  the 
original,  interpolating  lines,  speeches^  and  ohorueses,  as  they  thought 
fit  The  editions  of  Seneca  are  very  numerous.  The  most  recent 
edition  of  all  his  works  is  that  of  C.  F.  Fickert  8  vols.  8vo,  Lips.,  1842- 
45 ;  the  Bipont,  1809,  and  that  of  Ruhkopf,  Lipa.,  1797-1811,  are  each 
in  5  vols.  8vo. 

SEN£F£LD£R  or  SENN£F£LDER,  ALOIS,  the  son  of  a  per- 
former at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Munich,  was  bom  in  the  year  1771. 
The  history  of  this  persevering  inventor,  and  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  to  struggle  in  bringing  the  art  of  lithography  into  sue- 
cesaful  and  profitable  operation,  supplies  an  interesting  illustration  of 
the  power  of  genius  to  overoome  the  most  adverse  droumstanoes. 
When  young,  Senefelder  was  inclined  to  follow  the  profession  of  his 
father,  who  preferred  pladng  him  at  the  University  of  Ingolstadt,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  occasionally  indulging 
his  predileetion  for  the  stage  by  performing  at  private  theatres^  and 
by  employing  bis  leisure  time  in  dramatic  composition.  In  1789  he 
wrote  a  comedy,  called  '  Die  MiidehenkeDner/  which  was  published, 
and  by  which  he  cleared  fifty  florins.  Losing  his  father  soon  after, 
he  was  compelled  from  want  of  pectmiary  means  to  discontinue  his 
studies;  and  he  tried  for  some  time  to  devote  himself  to  the  stage. 
Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  success  as  a  pttformer,  he  resolved  to 
try  his  fortune  as  an  author,  and  published  a  second  play,  which  did 
not  pay  his  expenses.  While  this  was  passing  through  the  press, 
Senefelder  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  prooess  of  printing,  and 
became  desirous  of  procuring  the  necessary  spparatus  for  printing  his 
own  works.  Behig  too  poor  to  gratify  this  desire,  he  endeavoured  to 
discover  some  other  mode  of  printing,  but  was  defeated  in  several 
plans  by  want  of  means.  One  of  the  projects  he  abandoned  from  this 
cause  was  a  kind  of  stereotyping.  He  then  tried  etching  on  copper, 
but  found  difficulties  arisbg  from  his  want  of  practical  knowledge,  and 
stall  more  from  the  expense  of  the  copper-plates,  which  he  ground  and 
polished  after  using,  to  make  them  available  for  more  than  one 
operation.  To  diminish  this  difficulty,  he  used  a  piece  of  fine  Kellheim 
stone  for  his  exercises  hi  writmg  backwards;  and  subsequently  tried 
printing  ttom  it  instead  of  oopper,  though  without  much  success.  Of 
this  use  of  stone,  merely  as  a  substitute  for  copper,  Senefelder  disclaims 
the  invention ;  but  his  experiments  upon  it  were  important,  as  leading 
to  the  discovery  of  chemical  lithography.  The  next  step  towards  this 
discovery  vnui  occasioned  by  an  incident  which  curiously  illustrates  the 
situation  of  the  needy  inventor.  Being  unacquainted  with  the  compo- 
sition, used  by  engmvers  for  covering  defective  places  m  theb  etching- 
gromad,  or  enablmg  them  to  rectify  mistakes,  he  had  invented  a  khid 
of  ^emical  ink  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  wax,  soap,  and  lamp- 
black. One  day,  when  he  had  polished  a  stone-plate  for  etching,  his 
mother  entered  the  room,  rcquestmg  him  to  write  a  bill  for  the 
washerwoman,  who  was  waiting  for  the  linen.  He  found  that  he  had 
not  even  a  slip  of  paper  for  the  purpose,  havhig  used  all  in  taking 


proof4mpreeBions,  and  that  the  inkstand  was  dry ;  and  as  the  natter 
was  urgent,  he  wrote  the  list  on  the  prepared  stone  with  his  ehemiosl 
ink,  intending  to  copy  it  at  leisure.  Some  time  afterwards,  when 
about  to  dean  off  this  writing,  it  occurred  to  him  that,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  aquafortis  and  water,  he  might  etch  the  stone  so  as  to  leave 
the  writing  in  sufficient  relief  for  printing  from.  The  experiment 
soocseded ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  brought  this  new  invention  into  « 
praotioal  form,  he  applied  himself  to  Uie  means  of  bringing  it  into 
operation,  so  ss  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  it. 

Bcsng  unable  otherwise  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  for  the  eon* 
struction  of  a  press,  the  purohase  of  stones,  paper,  &&,  Smefi-lder 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  artillery,  as  substitute  for  a  friend,  who 
promised  him  a  premium  of  two  hundred  florins,  with  whioh  he  hoped 
to  procure  the  means  for  carrying  on  his  operations  in  his  leisure 
hours,  until  he  could  procure  his  discharga  With  these  views  he 
went  to  Ingolstadt  with  a  party  of  recruita.  But  he  was  doonked  to 
disappointment;  for  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  not  a  native  of 
Bavaria,  and  therefore  could  rot  serve  without  a  special  licencei 
While  at  Ingolstadt,  he  was  led  to  conceive  the  peoulisi'  fitness  of  his 
new  process  for  printing  music ;  and  he  suggested  it  to  a  musioian  of 
the  Elector's  band,  named  Gleissner,  who  was  preparing  some  mosio 
for  publication.  In  connection  with  thla  person  a  few  works  were 
published,  whioh  proved  the  capabilitieB  of  the  art  The  Eleetor 
Charies  Theodore  sent  a  present  of  a  hundred  florins  to  the  printers^ 
and  promised  an  exclusive  privilege  for  the  exercise  of  their  art;  but 
the  Electoral  Academy  of  Sdences,  before  which  Senefelder  laid  a 
copy  of  the  first  work,  with  an  account  of  the  process,  acted  very 
differently.  He  had  mentioned  the  small  cost  of  the  press  ss  an 
illustration  of  the  economy  of  his  invention,  and  was  grievously 
disappointed  when,  instead  of  an  honourable  mention  in  the  'Transao- 
tions^  of  the  Society,  he  received  a  present  of  twelve  florins,  with  sn 
intimation  from  the  vice-president  that  his  memoir  had  been  frvonrablj 
received;  and  that,  as  the  expense  of  the  press  did  not^  according  to 
his  own  statement,  exceed  six  florins,  he  hoped  a  double  oompeosatioB 
would  satisfy  his  expectations. 

The  promining  aspect  of  affairs  at  this  time,  about  1796,  vras  donded 
by  the  difficulty  of  constructing  a  more  efficient  press  thsn  had  been 
used  in  tiie  first  operations.  A  rolling-press  had  been  used  in  the  first 
instance ;  but  owine  to  a  circumstance  whioh  escaped  the  notice  of 
Senefelder,  he  fisiled  in  his  attempt  to  make  a  new  one.  He  there- 
fore made  a  machme,  in  which  the  pressure  was  obtained  by  a  stone 
of  three  hundred  pounds  wdght  falling  from  a  height  often  foet;  a 
plan  which  produced  good  prints,  but  broke  the  stones  after  a  few 
impressions.  Having  a  narrow  escape  fh)m  being  killed  by  the 
foiling  stone  in  thb  press,  Senefelder  abandoned  it,  and  constructed 
another  on  a  different  prindple.  Such  obstacles,  and  the  diffioulty 
of  finding  suitable  persons  to  employ  in  the  new  process,  brought  the 
establishment  into  discredit,  and  prevented  the  proprietors  from. 
obtaining  thefr  expected  exdusive  privilege  during  the  life  of  Charles 
Theodore. 

The  lithographic  printing  here  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been 
mechanical,  aa  Senefelder  informs  us  that  he  discovered  chemical 
printhig— Ihe  art  which  has  since  attamed  so  high  a  degree  of  exoel- 
lenoe  and  utility— in  1798.  Some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
art  M  applied  to  pictorial  subjects^  were  executed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Steiner,  director  of  the  Royal  School 
establishments.  In  1799  Senefelder  obtained  an  exclusive  privilege 
for  Bavaria  for  fifteen  years,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  bosinessi, 
employing  his  two  brothers  and  two  apprentices.  As  the  prooess  was 
no  longer  kept  secret,  many  persons  vidted  the  offices,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Andr€  of  Offenbach.  With  this  gentleman  Senefelder  entered 
into  partnership,  and  commenced  arrangements  for  obtaining  patents 
and  establishing  presses  in  Vienna,  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  While 
engaged  in  this  project,  he  visited  London,  but  without  succeeding  in 
his  object  Unfortunate  circumstances  led  to  a  hasty  dissolution  ttt 
this  promisins  partnership,  in  1800,  For  some  time  afterwards,  Mr. 
Von  HarU,  who  is  described  ss  imperial  court  agent,  took  an  active 
part  in  promoting  the  invention,  tlie  application  of  which  to  ootton- 
printing  then  exdted  much  attention.  A  fair  prospect  which  now 
appeared  opening  for  Senefdder  vras  destroyed  by  the  derangement 
in  the  cotton  manufacture  caused  by  the  suspension  of  oommerdal 
intercourse  between  England  and  the  Continent  by  Bonaparte ;  and 
some  improvements  whioh  he  had  effected  in  calico-printing  became 
usdess  to  him  by  being  divulged  by  a  person  employed,  before  a 
patent  was  secured  for  them.  In  1806  sn  extensive  lithographic 
establishment  was  formed  at  Munich,  by  Senefelder,  in  connection 
with  Baron  Aretin  and  others.  This  partnership  lasted  about  four 
years,  during  whioh  period  a  great  variety  of  works  were  exeonted ; 
some  of  them  for  the  government  Several  other  lithographic  estab- 
lishments were  also  in  successful  operation  in  1809,  when  Senefdder 
obtained  an  engagement  which  rewarded  him  for  the  vidsdtodes  of 
the  earlv  part  of  his  oareer,  and  placed  him  in  comfortable  dreum- 
stances  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  A  lithographic  office  was  formed 
about  that  time  for  printing  the  plans  of  a  new  survey  of  the  kingdom, 
of  which  a  great  number  were  required.  Owing  to  an  intrigue,  the 
superintendence  of  this  work  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  given  to 
Senefelder;  but  in  October  1809,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
inspector  of  the  Royal  Lithographic  Establishment^  with  a  salaiy 
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of  Hfteen  htrndtod  floriiM  per  •nntim,  and  with  permiMion  to  oanj  on 
hla  private  bQnn«M  alM^  The  eiibeequent  impxoTemeQU  effected  by 
Senefelder  were  tttribated  by  himeelf  (o  the  ease  and  independenoe 
whieh  this  honourable  engagement  a£R»rded» 

Aa  early  aa  1809  Benefelder  had  eommenoed  %  eolleotion  of  apeoimena 
to  inoatrate  an  aooount  of  hia  indention;  bot  oiroamatanoea  impeded 
the  completion  of  the  woric,  which  might  probably  neTer  have  been 
finiahed  bnt  for  the  axertiona  of  Mr.  Von  Sohliobtegroll,  direotor  of 
the  Boyal  Aoademy  of  Munich,  who^  in  1816  and  1817»  publiahed 
aereral  letteca  on  the  aubjeo^  urging  the  publication  of  a  work  that 
ahould  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  iuTontion,  and  act  ftt  rest  the 
«rroneoua  rumoura  then  prevalent  on  the  subject  Senefelder  there- 
fore wiote  and  publiahed  an  aooount  of  hia  invenfeiona  and  diacoverie^ 
with  a  prefitee  by  Von  SehlichtegroU,  and  a  dedication  to  the  king  of 
Bayaria.  This  work  waa  shortly  tranalated  both  into  French  and 
Engliahy  the  latter  in  1819,  in  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  'A  Complete 
Course  of  lithography/  Ac.  It  haa  no  pretension  to  literary  maiil^  but 
eaimot  fail  to  prove  hiteresting  aa  a  aimple  and  drcumatantial  record 
of  the  ezperimenta  and  difflcultiea  attendiog  the  invention  of  a  highly 
important  art  The  illoatrntiona  of  variooa  al^lea,  some  of  which  are 
enriouB,  add  to  the  value  of  the  work,  to  which  la  prefixed  a  portrait 
of  Senefelder. 

The  rapid  extension  of  litbograpby,  eren  before  the  publishing  of 
thia  book,  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  inventor,  who 
observed  on  thia  aubject,  '*  I  esteem  myself  happy  in  seeing,  in  my 
own  lifetime,  the  value  of  my  invention  so  universally  appreciated ;  and 
in  having  myself  been  able  to  attain  in  it  a  degree  of  perfection  which, 
in  a  thousand  other  inventions,  liaa  not  been  reaohed  till  long  after  the 
death  of  the  fint  inventor."  In  1819  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arte,  ftc,  in  London,  voted  their  gold  medal  to  Senefelder, 
aa  the  inventor  of  lithography.  Senefelder  married  about  the  time  of 
hia  appointment  to  the  o£Bce  in  which,  we  believe,  lie  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  lilb.  He  died  at  Munich,  February  26, 1884,  in  hia 
■ixty-third  year. 

SENNERTUS,  DANIEL,  waa  bom  at  Breala«  in  1672.  In  1601 
he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  WUrtembeiv,  and  in  the 
fbllowing  year  waa  eleoted  profeesor  thersw  He  died  of  the  plague  in 
1687.  During  his  life,  and  far  many  yearn  afkerj  Sennertus  enjoyed 
the  highest  poesiUe  reputation  aa  a  learned  and  skilful  physician.  Hia 
workp,  which  are  very  unmeroua  and  long,  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
akilful  compiler  from  thoae  of  othera.  He  waa  the  flrat  to  endeavour 
to  reconcile  the  then  modem  doetrinea  of  Paracelsus  with  the  ancient 
onea  of  Galen,  which  they  had  well  nigh  overturned ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  much  less  crednloua  tiian  moat  of  his  oontemporariea  on 
the  aobjeela  of  alchemy,  the  univerMil  remedy,  and  othera  of  the  like 
kind.  The  whole  vrorka  of  Sennertua  were  publiahed  in  folio  at 
Venice  in  1646,  and  In  subsequent  years  at  Paria  and  Lyon. 

BEPPINQS,  SIR  ROBERT,  F.RS.  the  diatinguiaed  naval  arehitect, 
received  hia  education  aa  a  shipwright  under  Sir  John  Henslow, 
surveyor  of  the  oavy,  and  continued  in  oonneetlon  with  the  important 
aervioe  of  our  dock-yards  during  a  period  of  fifty  yeara.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  improvementa  of  the  first  order  in  our  naval  arohiteo* 
tare,  including  the  system  of  diagonal  bracing  and  trussing,  whioh  he 
devised  while  he  was  master  shipwright  of  Chatham  Dockyard.  Thia 
Byet«fm  formed  the  aubject  of  two  memorable  papera  in  the  'Philoao- 
phical  Transactions  *  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  the  yeara  1814  and  181 8, 
one  by  Sir  R.  Seppings  in  each  of  those  yeara,  iad  one  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  T.  Young,  For.  Sec  R.  S.  [ToVNO,  Thomab.]  in  the  former, 
and  which  attracted  an  unuaual  amount  of  public  attention.  The  great 
principle  of  thia  method  waa  each  an  arrangement  of  the  principal 
tioibera  as  would  oppcse  a  powerful  mechanical  action  to  every  change 
of  position  of  the  riba  and  other  timben  in  every  part  of  the  ahip^ 
thuB  firmly  compacting  together  the  entire  fabric^  and  preventing  that 
perpetual  racking  of  beama  and  working  of  jointa  which  in  the  ancient 
ayetem  of  ship*  building,  produced  hogging,  creaking,  leakage^  and 
rapid  decay;  and  filling  up  likewiae  every  vacuity  between  the 
timbera,  which  are  oocaaionaUy  the  unavoidable  rcceptaclea  for 
ftml  air,  filth,  vermin,  and  variona  other  aourcsa  of  rottenneaa  and 
diseaae.  These  important  improvementa,  though  oppoaed  to  the 
inveterate  prejudicea  of  the  older  ahipwrighta,  a  body  of  men  who 
have  not  eufficiently  valued  and  underatood,  in  thia  country  at  leaat, 
the  just  principlea  of  mechanical  aotioB,  in  the  praetieal  operation  of 
ahip-building,  were  universally  adopted  te  the  navy  under  the 
enlightened  adminiatration  of  Mr.  Charlea  York,  and  tiM  powerftd 
advocacy  of  Sir  John  Barrow  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review ; '  and  the  merit 
of  their  author  waa  acknowledged  by  hia  appointment  aa  aurveyor  of 
the  navy,  and  by  the  award  of  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Boyal  Snoiety, 
of  which  he  became  a  Fellow  on  the  10th  of  November  1814. 

While  the  claims  of  Sir  R  Seppings  to  the  invention  of  the  syatem 
of  diagonal  bracing  hi  naval  architecture  ia  indubitable^  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  record  here  the  following  point  of  information.  It  can 
be  no  derogation  to  the  merita  of  diMoverera  or  inventwa  to  show 
that  tlieir  pi'ogreoa  is  a  portion  of  the  general  advance  of  the  human 
mind.  (Kr  John  F.  W.  Henchel  haa  etated  inaletter  to  Mr.  G.  B. 
Wekly  Aaaiai  Seci,  RS.,  inaeried  hi  the '  History  of  the  Royal  Socia^  * 
by  the  latter,  that  he  ia  ^'diapoBed  to  think  that  the  ayatem  of  triangular 
arrangement  adopted  by  Shr  W.  Hersohel  in  the  wood-work  of  hia  grsa* 
Msaoope  being  a  perfoet  eystem  of   diagonal  braaing,"  or  rather  | 


that  prinoiplo  to  which  the  ^diagonal  bracing"  inratem  owea  its 
atrength,  waa  original  with  hia  &ther  at  the  time  of  its  ooostruotion. 
that  is  about  the  year  1786. 

Sir  Robert  Seppinga  introduced  other  improvementa  into  our  aystem 
of  naval  architecture.  The  admiralty  presented  him  with  lOOOZ.  aa  a 
reward  for  hia  aimple  yet  moat  naeful  invention  of  an  improved  block 
for  supportmg  vessels,  by  whioh  theur  keela  and  lower  timbera  were 
much  more  eaaily  and  promptly  examined  and  repaired.  It  waa  pro- 
duced while  he  filled  the.  office  of  master-shipwright  asaiatant  in 
Plymouth  dockvard,  and  is  described  in  the  '  Transaotiona  of  the 
Society  of  Arta^  vol  zzii  p.  275-292^  the  Society  having  awarded  him 
then:  gold  medal  for  it  in  the  year  1804.  His  pUm  for  lifting  maata  out 
of  the  steps,  which  supereeded  the  employment  of  sheer  hulks  for  that 
purpose^  haa  been  the  meana  of  saving  much  expense  and  labour.  Hia 
new  mode  of  framing  abips  haa  led  to  a  much  more  eztenaive  uae  of 
abort  and  email  timbers,  which  were  formerly  of  little  value;  but  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  reforma  of  construction  for  which  the  navy 
of  England  ia  indebted  to  him  waa  the  aubatitution  of  round  for  flat 
atems,  whioh  afford  increased  atrcDgth  to  the  framework  of  the  ship^ 
greater  protection  against  pooping  in  heavy  aeas^  an  almoat  equal 
power  of  anchoring  by  the  stem  and  by  the  bow,  a  moie  aecure  and 
effective  position  for  the  rudder,  and  a  stout  platform  for  a  powerful 
battery,  embracmg  a  aweep  of  more  than  180^  ThiB  capital  improve- 
ment was  streoously  opposed  by  many  distinguished  naval  ofiicera^ 
who  ragretted  the  lose  of  those  magnificent  cabiaa,  which  were  better 
auited  for  their  purpoaea  of  atate  than  of  aervioe,  but  the  good  aenao 
of  leaa  prejudiced  juidgea  happily  prevailed,  and  aecnred  for  our  shipa 
of  war  an  additional  claim  upon  the  respect  of  our  enemiea.  The 
■elect  committee  on  financo  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  aeveial 
occaaiooa  bore  teatimony  to  his  official  merita,  and  he  received  the 
marked  approbation  of  both  houaea  of  parliament 

Foreign  nationa  were  not  tardy  in  acknowledging  the  value  of  the 
improvementa  in  ship-building  originated  by  Sir  R  Seppings^  and  their 
author  received  many  aubataotial  proofo  of  their  aense  of  his  merita ; 
the  Emperor  Alexander  of  RuaaiSk  and  the  kinga  of  Denmark  and 
Holland,  presented  him  with  memoriala  of  their  i^preciation  of 
what  he  had  e£focted.  We  may  safely  affirm,  that  in  the  natiMial 
record  of  the  great  benefaotora  of  their  oountiy,  there  are  few  namea 
which  will  deserve  more  grateful  commemoration  Uian  that  of  the 
object  of  thia  notice.  In  addition  to  the  papera  on  the  diagonal 
bracmg  already  alluded  to,  Sir  R  Seppinga  oommunicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  paper  '  On  a  new  principle  of  conatmcting  shipa  in  the  mer- 
cantile nav  •  '  •  • 
for  182a 
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form  of  a  report  to  the  Board  o!  Admiralty  in  1811.  It  will  be  found 
reprinted  in  Dr.  Peacook'a  edition  of  the  '  MiBoeUaneoua  Worka'of 
Young,  (vol  L  p.  535-662)  together  with  the  official  correapondenoe 
relative  to  it  between  the  latter  and  Sir  J,  Barrow.  Sir  R  Seppinga  waa 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Cambridge  University  Philosophicid  Society, 
and  a  oorresponding  member  of  the  Philoeophical  Society  of  Rotterdam. 
It  had  been  propoeed  by  the  University  of  Oxford  to  confer  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.Lb,  at  the  commemoration  of  1836,  but 
aevere  indiapoaition  oompeUed  him  to  decline  it  He  died  at  hia  houae 
at  Tannion  in  Somersetahire^  on  the  25th  of  April  1840,  aged  aeventy- 
two,  leavmg  aeveral  children;  hia  wifo'a  decease  had  taken  plaoe  a  few 
yeara  before. 

SEPU'LYEDA,  JUAN  OINE'S  DS,  an  eminent  Spaniahaohohr  and 
hietoriao,  waa  bom  at  Poaoblanoo  near  Cordova,  in  1490;  After  pur- 
auing  hia  atudiea,  firat  in  Cordova  and  then  at  the  university  of 
Akal4  he  embarked  for  Italy  in  June,  in  1615,  and  reached  Bologn% 
where  )ie  obtained  admission  into  the  college  founded  by  n^whiyii 
Albomoi.  There  he  made  rapid  progreas  in  thecdogy  and  the  learned 
languagea  under  the  guidanoe  of  the  celebrated  Pompoaazai  (Peter), 
tranalated  part  of  Ariatotle,  and  wrote  the  life  of  Cardinal  Albomoa : 
'  Do  Vita  at  Rebua  Geatia  .figidu  Gardinalis  Albomotii,'  Ub.  iii^  foL, 
Rome^  1521.  Sepulveda  afterwarda  weut  to  Rome^  where  he  found  a 
protector  in  Gaidinal  Carpi,  who  gave  him  a  lodging  in  hia  palace. 
Thenee  he  paeaed  to  Naplea,  where  he  asaiated  Cardinal  Caetano  ia 
reviamg  the  Qreek  text  of  the  New  Teatament  In  1529  Sepulveda 
returned  to  Roma  and  entered  the  aervioe  of  Cardinal  Qui&ones;  bnt 
in  1686,  having  been  appointed  chaplain  and  historiographer  to 
Cliarlea  Y.,  he  quitted  Italy  and  arrived  in  Spain»  wliore  he  waa 
entniaked  with  the  edneation  of  the  eldeat  son  of  that  emperor,  after* 
warda  Philip  II.  About  this  time,  Bartho]om6  de  Urn  Caaaa,  bishop  of 
Chiap%  ao  odebrated  for  hia  endeavoura  to  alleviata  the  aufferings  of 
the  Indiana,  waa  pleading  their  eanse  at  court  with  all  the  aeal  and 
forvour  of  a  true  philanthropiat  Sepulved%  having  been  prevailed 
upon  by  the  enenuea  of  Las  Casaa  to  refute  hia  argnmenta,  wrote  a 
book,  entitled  <  Demooraies  Seeundna,  aen  de  Juatia  Belli  Causia,'  ^bc, 
in  which  he  undertook  to  prove  that  the  wan  of  the  Spaniarda  in 
Amerifta  were  juat  and  founded  on  their  right  to  aubdue  tiie  inhafai- 
tanta  of  a  world  diaoovered  by  them ;  that  it  waa  the  duty  of  the 
Amerioana  to  aubmit  to  be  governed  by  the  Spaniarda  on  aooount  of 
their  auperior  knowledge  and  wtMU>ai;  and  that  if  they  would  not 
^untaiiiy  noquicBOo  in  tiM  Spantah  yoke^  they  might  and  ought  to 
be  compeUed  to  do  ao  by  ferae  of  arma.  He  further  deeiarad  that  hia 
only  object  in  writing  that  week  waa  to  ertabliah  tho  zighta  of  the  kinga 
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of  Castile  and  Leon  over  America.  This  work  faoweTer  was  nerer 
printed,  for  when  Efopnlveda  applied  to  the  Royal  Oonnoil  for  per- 
mission to  print  it,  it  was  refused,  and  the  book  itself  was  oondemned 
by  the  nniversitiee  of  Alcaltf  and  Salamanoay  to  which  the  case  was 
afterwards  referred.  Upon  this  8€q[>ulveda  wrote  his  '  Apologia  pro 
libro  de  Jnstii  Belli  Cansis  contra  Indoe  sascepti,'  which  appMrad  at 
Rome^  Svoy  1550 :  but  the  edition  was  seised  by  order  of  Charles  V^ 
and  bat  few  oopies  were  saved.  SepolToda  died  in  1578|  at  the  age  of 
eighty-threes 

Sepnlveda  wbb  a  man  of  great  learning.  Erasmns  speaks  of  him  in 
the  *  Cioerontanas/  and  dasaea-him  among  the  best  writers  of  his  time. 
Besides  his  Latin  translation  of  part  of  Aristotle,  which  appeared  at 
Paria^  foL,  1531,  and  that  of  the  Commentary  of  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
disias  upon  the  same,  which  he  had  previously  printed  at  Rome^  fol., 
1 527,  Sepnlveda  left  the  following  works : — <  De  Fato  et  Libero  Arbitrio 
Libri  Trea^*  4to,  Rome,  1526,  being  a  refatation  of  Lnthei^s  opinions 
on  fate ;  'Ad  Carolnm  Y.  Cohoriatio  ut  factft  cum  omnibus  Cbristianis 
Pace,  Bellum  susdpiat  in  Tnrcas,'  4to,  Bolonia,  1529;  ^Antapologia 
pro  Alberto  Pio  in  Erasmum,'  4  to,  ]^aris»  1531  (this  was  written  in 
defence  of  Cardinal  Carpi);  'De  Ritu  Nnptiamm  et  DiBpenaatione 
Libri  Tree,' 4to,  Rome,  1581,  and  London,  1553;  '  De  Convenientia 
MiUtaris  Disciplinso  cum  Christiana  Religions.'  In  this  work,  written 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  dedicated  to  the  celebrated  Dnke  of 
Alba,  the  author  undertakes  to  prove  tbat  the  profeaeion  of  arms  is 
in  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  was  translated  into 
Spanish  by  Barba,  4to,  Sev.,  1541.  <De  Appetenda  Gloria;'  'De 
Ratione  dioendi  Testimonium  in  Causis  Occultomm  Crimioum,'  4to» 
Yallad.,  1588;  'De  Regno  et  Regis  Officio,'  8vo,  Lerida,  1571.  A 
history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  another  of  that  of  Philip  II.,  and  a 
narrative  of  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  all  three  works 
in  Latin,  are  still  inedited.  Sepulveda's  works  were  collected  and 
published,  with  the  exception  only  of  his  translations^  at  Cologne  in 
1602.  They  have  since  been  reprinted,  in  1780,  at  Madrid,  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  History,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  with  a  portrait  of 
the  author  and  an  acoount  of  bis  life  and  writings. 

There  Is  another  Spanish  writer  named  Sepulvsd^  Lobevzo,  who 
flourished  about  the  same  time,  and  gained  conaiderable  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  romances.  He  published  '  Romances  saoadoa  de  Histo- 
ries Antiguaa,'  8vo,  Antw.»  1551  and  1580;  '  Romances  sacadoa  de  la 
Hiftoria  de  Eepafia  del  Rey  Don  Alonao,'  8vo,  Medina,  1562;  8vo, 
Antw.,  1580 ;  *  Otros  Romances  sacadoa  de  la  Historia  y  de  loe  Quarenta 
Cantos  de  Alonao  de  Fuentes,'  12mo,  Burgos,  1579 ;  '  Cancionero  de 
Romancea,'  12mo,  Vallad.,  1577. 

SERATION  {UprntUffp),  an  eminent  physician  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
8rd  century  B.O.,  who  belonged  to  the  sect  of  tbe  Empirid,  and  who 
so  much  extended  and  improved  tbe  system  of  PhiUnus,  that  the 
invention  of  it  is  by  some  authors  attributed  to  him.  (CelsoSy  *  De 
Medic.,'  lib.  i,  prefat) 

Dr.  Mead,  in  his  'Dissert  de  Nnmis  quibusdam  k  Smymeais  in 
Medicorum  Honorem  cusis'  (p.  51),  believes  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Erasihtratu8»  because  his  name  appears  upon  a  medal  discovered  at 
Smyrna*  and  becauae  the  followers  of  that  celebrated  anatomist  lived 
in  that  town ;  but  as  the  Empress  Eudocia  (Violar.  apud  Villoison, 
'  Aneod.  Grsec.,'  tom.  L,  p.  881)  mentions  a  rhetorician  of  ^lia  Capito- 
lina  (Jerusalfm)  in  Palestine  who  bore  the  same  name,  one  would  have 
quite  as  much  right  (says  Sprengel)  to  reckon  Serapion  among  the 
rhetoricians,  if  Hadrian,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  JSlia,  had  not 
lived  much  later  than  tbe  time  of  Serapion. 

Serapion  v^rote  against  Hippocratea  with  much  vehemence,  and 
occupied  himself  almost  exdlnsively  with  researches  into  the  nature 
of  drugs.  (Galen,  'De  Subflgur  Empiric.,'  cap.  18,  p.  68,  ed.Bas.) 
Ccelius  Aurelianus  ('De  Morb.  Acut.,'  lib.  il,  aap.  6,  p.  84)  quotes  his 
book  'AdSectas,'  finds  fault  with  the  severe  remedies  that  he  pre- 
scribed In  Angina  Pectoris,  and  reproaches  him  with  having  neglected 
dietetics  (<  Ibid.,'  lib.  iil,  cap.  4,  p.  195.)  One  may  presume  that  in 
those  early  times  a  great  many  superstitious  remedies  were  used  for 
enilepsy;  for  Serapion,  besidee  castoreum,  recommended  also  the 
'brain  of  the  camel,'  the  rennet  of  the  sea-calf,  wriii  ^171,  the  excre- 
ments of  the  crocodile,  the  heart  of  the  hare^  the  blood  of  the  tortoise, 
and  the  testicles  of  the  wild  boar.  (CoeL  AureL,  '  De  Morb.  Chron./ 
lib.  l,  cap.  4,  p.  822.)  Several  authors  make  mention  of  some  other  pre- 
parations and  antidotes,  which  bear  his  name,  and  which  are  scarcely 
worth  more  than  thoae  above  mentioned.  (Celsns, '  De  Media,'  lib.  t., 
cap.  28,  sect  17,  p.  807 ;  Aetius,  tetrab.  IL,  serm.  ii.,  cap.  96,  ool.  296; 
Kicolaos  Myrepeus, '  Antidot.,'  sect  L,  cap.  66,  coL  875.) 

SERAPION,  a  Syrian  physidan,  called  by  Wiistenfeld  ('  Gesch.  der 
Arab.  Aerzte '),  Yahia  Ibn  Sxrafioit  Ben  Ibsabiu,  and  commonly 
called  Sen^xion  Senior,  to  distinguish  him  from  another  physician  of 
the  same  name,  with  whom  he  is  sometimes  oonfonnded.  Nothing  is 
known  of  tbe  events  of  his  life,  and  the  century  in  which  he  lived  is 
only  to  be  calculated  from  his  being  quoted  by  Rhazes,  who  died 
probably  jlh.  820  (a.d.  982).  We  are  told  by  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  'Arab.  PhUosoph.  BibUoth.,'  quoted  by  Casiri  ('BibUoth. 
Arabico-Hisp.  EscurV  torn,  i,  p.  261),  tbat  "duo  de  Re  Medica  edldit 
Tdumina,  id  est  CoUedionem  Magrum  Libris  XII.,  et  CoUeeUanem 
Parvam  lihris  VIL  comprehensam, .  utramque  Syriaoi :  quam  in 
Atabicum  Sennonem  oonvertere  Musa  Ben  Abrahim  Alhodaithi,  et 
B«i  BahluL"    We  poaaeis  two  works  thai  bear  his  name;  one  still  in 


manuscript,  called '  Aphorism!  Magni  Momenti  de  Medicina  Praetica' 
(Uri, '  CaUl  Codd.  MS&  Orient,  BibUoth.  BodL/  Na  598) ;  the  other, 
entitled  'Kunntfsh'  (a  word  probably  derived  firom  a  Syrian  one» 
which  meana  to  collect),  has  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  published 
under  the  various  names,  'Pandecta,'  'Aggregator,'  'Breviariiim,' 
'Practice,'  and  ' Therapeutica  Methodus.'  Dr.  Russell  (Append,  to 
'  Nat  Hist  of  Aleppo  *)  says  that  the  only  manuscript  of  this  work  that 
he  had  seen  in  the  European  oatalomies  was  that  of  the  Escurial 
(Cod.  814),  which  however  contains  only  a  small  part  of  it ;  and  that 
he  had  never  met  with  any  of  this  author^s  works  in  the  £sst  The 
object  of  the  work  is  to  oolleet  and  put  together  in  an  abridged  form 
the  opinions  of  the  Greek  and  Arabic  physicians  conoemiog  diseases 
and  their  treatment  "  Aa  Haly  Abbas  ('  Lib.  RegV  ^^^)  remariLB," 
says  Mr.  Adams  (Appendix  to  Barker^s  ed.  of  Lempriere,  London, 
1888),  "  he  treats  of  the  onre  of  diseases  solely  as  practicable  by  medi- 
cine and  diet  and  has  entirely  omitted  hygiene  and  operative  surgery. 
The  list  of  the  complaints  of  which  he  treats  is  far  less  complete  than 
tiioee  of  Rhases,  Haly,  and  Aricenna,  and  in  particular  it  is  remarkable 
tbat  he  makes  no  mention  of  elephantiaBiK,  aneuriam,  and  diBoaaea  of 
tbe  chest  and  genital  organs ;  hii  description  of  Small-Pox,  aa  further 
stated  by  Haly,  is  very  inoompleteu"  Dr.  Freind  remarks  ('  Hist  of 
Physic,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  42),  that  he  "  often  transcribes-  out  of  Alexander 
Trallianus^  an  author  with  whom  few  of  the  other  Arabic  writers  seem 
to  have  been  much  aoquainted."  A  fuller  account  of  Serapion*B  medical 
opinions  may  be  seen  in  Freind  {loc.  cU.),  Haller  ('BibUoth.  Med.  Pract,' 
tom.  i,  p.  448),  and  Sprengel  ('  Hist  de  la  Med.,'  tom.  il,  p.  277). 

The  first  edition  of  his  work  mentioned  by  Choulant  ('  Handbuch 
der  Biioberkunde  fiir  die  Aeltere  Medioin')  is  the  tnmslation  by 
Gerardus  Cremonensis,  printed  in  black  letter  in  double  columns^ 
folio,  Venet,  1479,  by  Rainaldus  Noviomagensis  Alemannus,  with  the 
title,  'Jo.  fiL  Serapionis  Opera,  s.  Breviarium  etc.  et  (Serapionia 
Junioria)  Liber  Aggregatus  in  MediciniB  Simplicibus  ex  tranal.  Sim. 
Januenais  interprete  Abraam  Judieo  Tortuosienai,  etc.'  The  last  edition 
mentioned  by  Choulant  is  a  reprint  of  the  translation  of  Andreas 
Alpagus  (which  was  first  published  in  folio,  Ferrar.,  1488),  Yeoet, 
folio^  1550,  with  the  title,  '  Jo.  fiL  Serapionii  Practice,'  &o.,  and  with 
the  work  of  the  younger  Serapion  in  the  aame  volume.  Albanua 
Torinus  published  an  edition  (BasiL,  folio,  1543),  with  the  titles '  Jani 
Damasceni  Therapeutica  Methodi  lab.  VIL,'  ke.,  which  alteration  of  the 
author  B  name  haa  increased  the  confusion  that  already  existed  respect- 
ing him.  An  extract  from  his  work  is  printed  in  Femel's  Collection  of 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  writers  *De  Febribus^'  Venet,  foL,  1576. 

SERAPION,  commonly  caUed  Serapion  Junior,  to  diatingniah  him 
from  the  preceding,  an  Arabian  physician  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 
He  must  certainly  have  lived  after  Ibn  Wafid  (conimonly  called  Alben- 
gnefit  or  Abenguefit),  since  he  quotes  him,  snd  as  that  author  died 
A.H.  460  (▲.!>.  1068),  Serapion  may  perhapa  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  5th  century  after  the  Hegira,  or  the  11th  after  Christ    There 
remains  a  work  by  him,  'De  Simplicibus Medicameatis,'  of  which  there 
is  an  Arabic  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  (Uxi, 
'  CataL  MSS.  Orient,'  No.  597),  but  which  has  only  been  published  in 
a  Latin  translation.    "  This  is,"  says  Mr.  Adams  (Appendix  to  Barker's 
Lempriere,  London,  1888),  "one  of  the  most  important  works  of 
Arabic  medical  literature, and  oontaina  a  uaeful  compendium  of  all  the 
most  interesting  information  on  this  head  in  the  writing*  of  Dioacoridea 
and  Galen,  with  aome  additional  remarks  by  himself  and  the  older 
Arabic  authorities;  the  moat  original  part  of  it  is  the  '  Introduction,' 
in  which  he  classifies  substances  according  to  their  medioiDal  pro- 
pertiea,  and  gives  an  ingenious  dissertation  on  their  actions.    On  the 
whole,  he  haa  made  very  few  additiona  to  the  artidea  in  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  Greeks,  and  indeed  sometimes  gives  to  his  Grecian 
masters  credit  for  the  discovery  of  certain  medicinal  substances,  for 
which  it  would  rather  appear  that  we  are  indebted  to  his  countrymen. 
Thus,  in  his  chapter  on  Serina,  he  quotes  Paulus  ^gineta»  but  seem* 
ingly  by  mistakey  for  no  account  of  this  purgative  is  now  to  bo  found 
in  the  works  of  the  latter.    Where  all  is  mostly  unexceptionable,  and 
there  is  nothing  remarkably  original,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any 
subject  which  it  handled  in  a  more  interesting  manner  than  the  others. 
I  would  refer  however  to  his  acoount  of  squills:  he  says  that  the 
Vinnm  sdUUicum  is  given  as  a  laxative  in  fevers,  and  in  dropsy  aa  a 
diuretic^  to  remedy  indigestion,  for  jaundice  snd  'tormina'  of  tiie  . 
belly,  for  an  old  oough,  asthma^  and  spitting  of  blood,  and  for  cleansing 
the  breast  of  gross  humours;  and  forbids  the  use  of  it  when  there  is 
an  ulcer  in  an  internal  organ."    There  are  however  abundant  proofs  of 
his  credulity  and  love  of  the  marvellous  in  his  accounts  of  the  bezoar 
(cap.  896,  p.  188,  a.),  diamond  (cap.  891,  p.  187,  h,},  asphaltus  (cap. 
177,  p.  147,  a.),  dK.    "Amber,"  says  he  (cap.  196,  p.  150),  "grows  in 
the  sea  like  muahrooms  on  land.    In  China  there  are  aome  persona 
solely  engaged  in  fishing  for  this  substance.    That  which  floats  on  the 
sea  is  swallowed  by  the  whale,  and  quickly  cauaea  its  death.    When 
the  animal's  body  is  opened,  the  beet  amber  is  found  near  the  vertebral 
oolnmn,  and  the  worst  in  the  stomach." 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  mentioned  by  Choulan  ('  Handbuch 
der  Biicherkunde  fiir  die  Aeltere  Medicin')  was  published  at  kilan, 
fblio,  1478,  in  Uack  letter,  with  the  title  '  laber  Serapionis  aggregatus 
in  Medioinis  Simplicibus,  translatio  Simonis  Janueosto  interprete  Abra- 
ham Judeso  Tortuosiensi  de  Arabico  in  Latinum.'  The  last  edition 
mentioned  by  him  was  published  at  Venice,  folio,  1552,  with  the  title 
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'SeimpkmdBSimplio.  Medicam.  Histork  libri  YIL,  NicoL  Unioao 
interpreto.'  It  has  been  often  printed  in  the  same  Yolume  with  the 
work  of  ^e  elder  Ssrapion,  as  for  a  long  time  they  were  snppoied  to 
lio  written  by  the  same  peraon. 

SERB'NUS,  AULUS  SEPTIMIUS,  a  Roman  poet  Some  of  the 
•ncdenta  eaU  him  merely  Serenna^  and  others  merely  Septimios ;  and 
from  this  droamstance  it  has  been  inferred  by  some  modem  sohoUEM 
that  these  two  names  belong  to  two  individuals  (Wemsdorf, '  Poet 
Lat  Min./  ii,  p.  247,  ka) ;  but  Marina  Viotorinns,  Terentianus  Maurusi 
and  Sidonins  Apollmar]%  frequently  call  him  by  his  two  namee,  Sep- 
timius  Serenus,  and  therefore  decide  the  question.  He  waa  %  oontem* 
porary  of  Terentianua  Manma  and  of  Martial  ('  Kpigr./  L  87),  and  must 
o^msequently  have  lived  in  or  shortly  after  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Of 
the  oircumstanoes  of  his  life  nothing  is  known  with  oertainty.  Some 
modem  scholars  have  supposed  that  the  fifth  poem  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  'SylTse' of  Statins  is  addreesed  to  Septimius  Serenus,  as  all 
that  is  mentioned  of  the  peraon  addreseed  in  that  poem  appears  to  be 
just  what  might  be  expeoted  in  a  poet  like  Serenus :  but  the  manuscript 
xeading  in  Statins  is  not  Serenus,  but  SeTerus;  and  oonsequently  the 
whole  biography  of  Serenus,  whioh  has  been  made  up  out  of  that  poem, 
ia  nncertain  in  the  highest  degrees  The  only  thing  we  know  of  him 
js^  that  he  was  an  extreme  admirer  of  oonntry  life ;  for  it  is  the  country 
with  all  its  charms  that  forms  the  subject  of  his  poems,  which  he 
published  under  the  title  of  *  OpusonU  Buralia.'  Of  these  poems  only 
«  few  fragments  have  been  presenred  by  the  ancient  grammarian& 
They  are  however  sufficient  to  show  that  Serenus  was  a  lyrio  poet  of 
Tory  great  taloits.  The  poem  called  *  Moretum,'  which  has  fitequently 
been  printed  together  with  the  works  of  Yixgil,  is  ascribed  by  Wems- 
dorf  to  Serenus;  and  'Copa,'  another  work  of  the  same  kind,  has 
likewise  been  attributed  to  Serenus  by  some  modem  scholars. 
Terentianus  Manrua  (*  De  Metris,'  p.  2428,  Putsch.)  mentions  another 
poem  of  Serenus,  which  is  called  <  FaUsot,'  and  which  probably  con- 
tained a  description  of  the  oonntry  life  in  the  district  of  the  Faliscans. 
In  this  poem  he  used  a  peeuliar  kind  of  verse^  consisting  of  three 
dactyls  and  one  pyrrhic;  and  this  metre  ii  by  Terentianus  called 
'  metmm  Faliscum,'  and  the  poet  himself  Falisons. 

Compare  the  *  Essay ''  of  Wemsdorf  on  Serenus,  in  his  *  Poet  Lat 
Minorca'  ii.  p.  247,  Ac. ;  and  the  collection  of  fragments,  ineluding  the 
'Moretum'  and  the  '  Gopa,'  in  the  same  voL,  pp.  264-298. 

SBBEKUS  SAMO'NICUS  (QUINTUS),  sometimes  oaUed  Sammo- 
HicuB  SxBBNUS,  the  name  of  two  persona^  &ther  and  son,  who  lived  in 
the  8rd  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  father  wrote  a  number  of 
vrorks  in  veree,  which  Qeta  and  Alexander  Severus  read  with  pleasure 
(Spartian.,  'Yit  Ant  Qet/  4to,  p.  186,  ed.  Pkuis,  1608;  Lamprid., 
'YitaSever.,'p.  186);  but  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Garacall*. 


volumes.  (Jul  Oapitolin.,  'Yit.  Qordian  II./  p.  235.)  We  have  no 
means  of  deciding  whidi  of  the  two  is  the  author  of  the  Latin  poem 
that  we  possess  under  this  name,  entitled  *De  Medidna  Prteoepta 
Saluberrima;'  for  while  the  more  ancient  writera  ascribe  it  to  the 
Ikther,  the  more  modem  (e.g.,  Moigagni  and  Ackermann)  consider  it 
to  be  the  work  of  the  son.  It  constBts  of  1 1 15  hexameter  lines,  divided 
into  65  chapters,  which  treat  of  vaiioua  diseases,  with  their  Remedies. 
Now  and  then,  but  very  rarely  (save  Sprengel),  doea  Serenus  ahow  that 
he  had  reflected  on  the  nature  and  more  remote  cauaes  of  diaoasoi^  as 
for  example  when  he  attributes  dropsy  to  obstructions  of  the  spleen 
and  Hver  (cap.  27,  v.  498).  .  He  sometimes  gives  sonod  advice  upon 
the  treatment  of  diseases,  and  even  gives  his  opinion  against  the 
incantationa  employed  in  the  cure  of  fevers  (cap.  51,  v.  988).  Kot- 
vnthslanding  this^  he  everywhere  shows  himself  a  cealous  defender  of 
the  prejudices  of  his  time;  he  affiscts  a  particular  veneration  for  the 
numbers  three,  seven,  and  nine,  and  recommends  the  use  of  magical 
eharacters.  For  the  cure  of  the  speoies  of  intermittent  fever  called 
^Ifurpnmoff  or  double  tertian,  he  recommenda  the  use  of  the  funous 
'  Abrscadabra,'  of  whioh  he  gives  the  following  description  (cap.  52 
v.  944,  et  acq.)  :— 

**  Inaeribis  cbartee,  quod  dieitnr  Abracababba, 
SiBpine :  et  sabter  repetit,  sed  detrahe  summse, 
£t  msgia  atqne  magis  deeint  elemmta  llgnrls 
Singula,  qu»  semper  rapiea,  et  eetera  flgee, 
Doneo  ia  angnstam  redlgator  litera  oonunu 
His  lino  nezis  ooUam  redinire  memento." 

Thus  forming  an  equilateral  triangle  in  thui  manner  :— 

▲  BBAOADABBA 

ABRAOADABB 

ABRAOADAB 

ABRAOADA 

A  B  R  A  C  A  D 

A  B  R  A  0  A 

A  B  R  A  0 

A  B  R  A 

A  B  R 

A  B 

A 

For  further  infonAatlon  respecting  this  magical  word,  see  Da  Cuge, 


'  Oloflsar.Med.  et  Inf.  Latm.,'  ed.  Paris,  1840;  Hofmann, '  Lex.  Unir.;* 
Sprengel,  'Hist  de  la  Med.,'  tom.  ii,  p.  147;  C.  Steph.  «Diot  Hist^' 
&0.,  p.  8,  edit.  N.  Lloyd ;  Qer.  Jo.  V ose., '  Op.,'  t.  5,  p.  24. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Poem  of  Serenus,  according  to  Choulant 
('  Handbuch,'  &c.),  was  printed,  rine  loeo  et  anno,  in  4to,  or  large  Svo, 
at  Milan,  m  black  letter,  before  the  year  1484.  This  edition  is  very 
scarce,  and  is  said  by  Panser  (' AnnaL  TypagrV  voL  il,  p.  555)  to 
have  been  printed  at  Rome.  The  next  edition  (containing  also 
Khemnius  Faanius, '  De  Ponderibos  et  Mensuris')  is  that  of  Leipzig^ 
4to,  1515 ;  the  two  beet  sre  that  by  Keuchenius,  Svo,  Amstel.,  1662 
(reprinted  1706,  Svo) ;  and  that  by  Ackermann,  Svo,  lips.,  17S6.  The 
poem  has  also  been  frequentiy  printed  with  Celsi]%  and  ie  oontained 
m  several  collectioos  of  medical  woriis,  e.  g.  the  'Aldioe,'  foL, 
Yenet,  1547;  that  of  H.  Stephens,  foL,  Paria,  1567;  and  that  of 
Bivinus,  Svo,  Lips.,  1754 :  it  is  also  inserted  with  copious  notes  in  P. 
Burmann's '  Poetse  Latini  Minores,'  4to,  Leid.,  1731.  Much  historical 
and  critical  information  is  to  be  found  in  '  J.  Bapt.  Mbrgagni  Epirtola 
in  Serenum  Samonicom,'  Svo^  Patav.,  1721,  which  are  reprinted  in 
aereral  editiona  of  (^elsoa,  and  also  in^Morgagoi  Opusouk  Miscellanea,' 
foL,  Yenet,  1763.  See  also  C.  G.  Qmner, '  Yarise  Lectionea  in  (^ 
Serenum  Samonicum,  e  Godice  Yratialaviensi  deoerptee,  4to,  pp.  82, 
Jen»,  1782;  C.  G.  Qruner,  *Yar.  Lect  in  Q.  Ser.  Sam.,  exNiooL 
Marescald  Bnchiridio  excerptea,'  4to, Jen»,lS03;  andBeuss,  <Lectioaes 
Sammomcee,'  4to,  Wirceb.,  1887. 

SERGELL,  JOHANK  TOBIAS,  a  Swedish  sculptor  of  great  merits 
was  bom  at  Stockholm,  on  the  8th  of  September  1740,  and  was  the 
■on  of  a  gold-koe  maker  and  embroiderer.  He  himself  wss  at  Bret 
apprenticed  to  a  stone-mason,  and  worked  as  such  at  the  royal  palace 
at  Stockholm,  which  waa  then  in  progress;  but  his  quickness  and 
devemeea  attracting  the  notice  of  the  sculptor  Larohevdque,  he  wss 
taken  by  him  as  a  pupiL  After  assisting  him  in  modelUiig  the  two 
statues  of  Gustava  Waaa  and  Guatavus  Adolphus,  Sergell  obtained  a 
traTclling  pension  in  1767,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  remained 
nearly  twelve  years,  and  produced  many  worka  that  excited  general 
admiration  among  the  profeesocs  and  patrons  of  art  On  quitting 
Italy  he  visited  Paris,  where  his  '  Othrysdes,'  a  figure  of  ft  wounded 
Greek  soldieri  half  life  size  (afterwards  placed  in  the  Luxembourg) 

r*  led  him  his  admission  into  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  From  Paris 
proceeded  to  London,  whence  he  was  almost  immediately  sum- 
moned by  Gttstavns  III.,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  appointment  of 
court  soiUptor.  In  1784  he  accompanied  that  monarch  in  lus  visit  to 
Borne,  and  it  was  by  his  advice  that  Gustavua  there  purchased,  among 
many  other  valuable  worka  of  art,  the  celebrated  'Endymioo/  for  the 
royal  museum  at  Stockholm. 

Catherine  IL  was  sfterwsrds  desirous  of  securing  his  talents  in  her 
servic^  snd  made  him  the  moat  flattering  ofiers;  bat  though  wealth 
as  wea  as  distinction  awaited  him  at  St.  Petersburg,  Sergeli'a  attach- 
ment to  his  sovereign  and  his  native  land,  and  his  indifference  to 
riches^  induced  him  to  remain  in  Sweden  with  the  comparatively 
trifling  pension  of  600  rix-doUarsi  The  untimely  end  of  Guatavus, 
whom  he  regarded  rather  as  his  friend  thsn  his  master  and  patron,  so 
afiboted  him  that  he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  waa  for  a  length 
of  time  wholly  incapable  of  doing  anything  in  his  profeesion.  It  wm 
not  till  a  few  yeara  before  his  death  that  he  regained  something  like 
his  wonted  composure  of  mind,  but  it  wss  then  almost  too  late  for 
him  to  think  of  retrieving  the  time  that  bad  been  lost  to  art  He 
died  at  Stockhohn,  on  the  26th  of  February  1814,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year* 

Sergell's  works  are  distinguished  by  yigour  of  eonoeption,  by  energy 
and  grace  of  style^  and  by  perfect  freedom  from  that  mannerism  acd 
mokly  affectation  into  which  sculpture  had  fallen  in  the  hands  of  his 
immediate  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  Among  his  principal 
statues  are  the  group  of  *  Cupid  and  Yenus,'  'Diomedee  canying  off 
the  Palladium,^  Othryades^  a  Faun,  GKietavua  III.,  *OBBnstiema 
dictating  to  the  Muse  of  History  the  Deeds  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,' 
'  Mars  and  Yenus,'  a  Yenns  (>sllipyge,  most  of  which  are  in  tbe 
royal  museum.  One  of  his  finest  produetions,  *  The  Besuneotion,'  * 
composition  in  alto-rilievo  for  the  Adolph-Frederick  Churoh  at  Scook- 
holm,  exists  only  in  the  model,  having  never  been  executed  in  marble; 
as  was  the  case  with  a  number  of  other  subjects.  His  busts  and 
portrait  medallions  were  highly  esteemed,  both  for  fidelity  of  likeness 
and  for  artiatic  merit 

SE'BGIUS  L,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  sucMeeded  (3onon  in  the  see  of 
Bome,  AJ).  687.  Two  candidates  for  the  see,  a  priest  called  Theodore 
and  also  the  Arohdeaoon  Pasdial,  sach  of  whom  had  numerous  parti* 
sans,  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  blows,  when  the  principal  dtisens 
and  officers  of  the  garrison,  in  order  to  avoid  a  tumult,  proposed  to 
elect  Sergius^  who  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  piety  and  learning. 
The  proposal  being  adopted  by  many  of  the  clergy,  Sergius,  eeoorted 
by  a  numerous  retinue,  wss  taken  to  the  Lateran  church,  tiie  doors  of 
whioh  were  broken  open,  and  those  of  the  opposite  or  Theodore's 
liaction,  who  had  fortified  themselves  in  it,  being  driven  out^  Sergius 
was  chaired,  and  Theodore  was  one  of  the  first  to  salute  him  as 
pontiff  Paschal  did  the  same  afterwards,  being  forced  to  it  by  the 
multitude.  Before  Conon's  death  Paschal  IumI  promised  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  Jfixardi  of  Baveona,  who,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Byzantine  emperor  in  Italy,  had  the  right  of  giving  or  withholding  his 
■aaetion  to  the  eleetio%  and  the  money  had  been  given  for  the  purpose 
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of  Medriag  hia  conwnl  The  Exarch  John  came  to  Rome,  and  finding 
that  Bergius  had  heen  elected  by  the  majority,  requested  him  to  pay 
him  what  Paachal  had  promised,  and  upon  Sergius  demurriog,  the 
Exarch  took  aeveral  Yaluablea  from  the  church  of  St  Peter.  Paachal 
was  aceuaed  of  aoroery,  tried,  and  a^ntenoed  to  be  degraded  and  con- 
fined in  a  monastery,  where  he  died.  One  of  the  first  tranaaetions  of 
fiergiua  was  to  bapUae  Cedwalla,  king  of  the  West  Saxona,  who  had 
oome  to  Rome  for  that  purpose.  He  idso  contributed  to  the  diffusion 
of  Cbristiacity  in  Saxony  and  other  countriea  by  meaoa  of  mifluonariea. 
In  691  the  Emperor  Justinian  IL  assembled  a  general  council  at  Con- 
stantinople, which  being  held  In  a  hall  of  the  palace  which  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  ('trulleum'),  has  been  styled  'ConciMum  in  Trullo.' 
It  haa  also  been  called  Quini*sextum,  as  being  supplementary  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  oecumenic  councils,  which  had  published  no  cauona  of 
discipline  or  religious  ceremonies.  The  council  '  in  trollo '  was  pur- 
posely assembled  to  supply  this  deficiency;  one  hundred  and*fifty 
bisbepe  were  present  at  it,  and  it  paased  more  than  one  hundred 
canona  on  mattera  of  discipline  and  ceremoniea,  six  of  which  being  in 
opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  Western  or  Roman  Church,  the 
council  was  not  approved  of  by  Sei^ius,  although  hia  legate  who 
Attended  the  council  had  concurred  in  it  One  of  these  canons 
enacted  that  married  candidatea  for  the  priesthood  might  retain  their 
wives  after  their  ordination.  There  were  alao  some  points  of  dogma 
concerning  the  two  naturea  of  Cbriat  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  which 
the  ooundl  and  the  pope  did  not  agree.  Justinian,  irritated  at  the 
opposition  of  Seigius,  sent  Zaoharias,  bis  protoepatarius,  or  generai-in- 
^ief,  to  Rome  with  orders  to  anest  Seigius  and  bring  him  prisoner  to 
Constantinopla  But  the  garrison  of  the  Exarch  at  Rome  took  the 
pope's  part^  and  Zaohariaa  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  pope'a 
apartmenta,  whenoe  he  was  sent  back  safely  to  Greece.  A  revolution, 
headed  by  Leontino,  one  of  hia  generals^  took  place  at  Constantinople 
aoon  after,  when  Jostinian  was  seiaed,  mntilated,  and  banished  to  the 
Crimea,  in  696.  Leontiua  did  not  long  enjoy  the  iVuita  of  his  crime, 
for  he  was  seiaed  himself,  and  mutilated  by  Tiberius  Apeimerus,  who 
became  emperor,  and  allowed  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  pope  to 
remain  liodiaturbed.  Sergius  occupied  himself  in  restorhie  the  church 
of  St  Peter,  which  had  been  greatly  dilapidated.  He  died  in  701,  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  YI. 

BERQIUS  II.,  a  native  of  Rome,  waa  elected  to  auooeed  Oregory  IV., 
in  814,  and  was  consecrated  without  waiting  for  the  approbation  of 
the  Emperor  Lothariua,  who  aent  hie  son  snd  colleague  Loois  into 
Italy  with  an  army.  Louis  came  to  Rome,  where  he  waa  received  by 
the  pope  and  clergy  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  was  crowned  king  of 
Italy.  The  soldiers  of  Louis  however  committed  great  devaatation  in 
the  surrounding  country  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  dty,  but  the  pope 
at  last  induced  Louis  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  the  north.  Soon  after 
the  Saraoena  from  Africa  came  up  the  Tiber  and  ravaged  the  oountry, 
plunderiuR  the  churches  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  whieh  were  outside 
of  the  vails,  but  tbey  could  not  enter  Rome.  They  then  proceeded 
by  the  Via  Appia  to  Fondi,  which  they  Backed.    Sergina  died  in  847. 

SERQIUS  IIL  was  elected  in  904,  by  the  Tuscan  party,  as  it  waa 
oalkd,  because  it  was  headed  by  Adelbert,  marquis  of  Tuscany,  and  of 
which  two  Roman  ladies  of  lieentioua  character,  Haroaia  and  her 
mother  Theodora,  were  the  mostinflueDti»l  leaders.  They  had  deposed 
and  imprisoned  Cbristopherp  who  had  imprisoned  the  preooi  ing  pope 
Leo  v.,  and  had  forced  him  to  resign  hia  see  to  him.  Setgius  had  had 
a  aon  by  Marozia,  who  was  afterwards  pope  by  the  name  of  John  X, 
Sergius  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  abilities ;  bis  character 
haa  been  variouily  repnsented  by  different  writers.  The  history  of 
Rome,  during  tbe  10th  century,  is  extremely  obscure,  though  it  is  evi- 
dent by  ell  concurrent  te6timoniee  that  it  was  a  most  profligate  age^ 
and  SergiuB  was  otrrtainly  not  free  from  the  prevalent  profligacy.  He 
died  in  911,  and  vas  succeeded  by  An«ste»ius  III, 

SERGIUS  IV.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  John  XYIIL  in  1009. 
He  encouraged  the  princes  of  Italy  to  unite  in  order  to  drive  away  the 
Saracena,  who  had  occupied  aeveral  parte  of  the  peninsula.  It  was 
in  hia  Ume  that  the  Normans  began  to  muster  in  South  Italy,  Sergina 
died  in  1012,  and  was  sucoeeded  by  Benedict  YIU. 

SE'RLIO,  SEBASTIA'hO,  sn  Italisn  architect,  whose  writings  were 
long  considered  of  authority  in  mattera  of  art,  waa  bom  at  Bologna  in 
1476.  The  study  of  Yitruvius  inspired  him  with  an  eager  deaire  of 
obtaining  greater  insight  into  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  by  examin- 
ing and  making  drawings  of  what  remained  of  their  8truotures,->at 
that  time  tbe  onlv  method  by  wLich  any  knowledge  of  them  could  be 
acquired ;  there  being  no  aocurate  delineations  published  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  could  not  visit  the  edifices  themselves.  After 
staying  some  time  at  Pesaro,  Seriio  proceeded  to  the  Yenetian  States, 
where  he  employed  liimself  in  examining  and  measuring  the  amphi- 
theatre and  bridges  at  Verona.  He  subsequtrntly  visited  Yicenn,  where 
he  erected  a  theatre,  and  Yenioe,  where  he  made  designs  for  Uie  church 
of  San  Francesco  delle  Yigne.  During  his  residence  in  Yenice,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Sanmicheli,  Sansovino,  and  other  architeota 
of  note;  and  he  Limself  would  doubtless  have  found  employment 
there,  being  noticed  by  tbe  Doge  Andrea  Gritti,  if  his  passion  for 
exploring  antiquittea  had  not  induced  him  to  pa»8  over  to  Pole,  of 
whose  amphitheatre  and  other  Roman  remains  he  waa  the  first  to 
publish  any  architectural  account  On  his  return  he  examined  those 
^  Aneona»  Spolelo>  ftei|  imd  afterwards  those  of  Rome,  many  of  whieh 


are  introdooed  as  illustrations,  but  oertaanly  not  as  embelliahmenta,  in 
his  work  on  arohiteoture,  they  being  there  repreeented  in  most  coarsely 
drawn  aqd  executed  woodouta.  It  waa  while  he  was  nt  Rome  that  he 
composed  his  treatise  on  the  five  orders,  for  a  copy  of  which  he  waa 
complimented  by  Francis  L  with  three  hundred  gold  crowna.  Invited 
to  fVanoe  by  that  monarch  in  1641,  he  was  there  Appointed  arohiteot 
aCthe  palace  of  FontaiDoblean,  and  was  also  commissioned  to  under' 
take  the  oourt  of  the  Louvre,  but  generoualy  declined  in  favour  oi 
Lescot,  whose  dedgns  he  recommended  to  be  adopted  aa  being  auperior 
to  his  own.  After  the  death  of  his  royal  patron  he  retired  to  Lycm, 
where  he  remained  for  acme  time  in  exceedingly  atraitened  if  not  in 
indigent  oircomatanoea ;  but  he  returned  again  to  Fontainebleau,  and 
died  there  in  1562.  Hia  reputation  reeta  chiefly  upon  his  writings, 
*  Opere  di  Arohitettnra,  Libri  Sei,'  which  diaplay  more  study  and 
learning  than  taate;  and  which,  highly  aa  they  were  at  one  time 
eateemed,  possess  llttls  real  value  at  the  present  day. 

SBHTO'KIUS^  QUINTUS,  waa  •  native  of  Nuraia,  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabinea.  He  loet  hia  father  very  early,  but  his  mother  bestowed 
great  care  npon  his  education,  and  the  aon  in  return  for  her  kindneaa 
entertained  for  her  through  life  the  moat  tender  affection.  After  hia 
education  waa  completed,  he  tried  his  fortune  at  Rome  aa  an  orator, 
and  thereby  acquired  oonaiderable  influence.  (Pint,  'Sert.,'2;  Cio., 
'Brut,'  48.)  But  he  soon  turned  hia  attention  to  military  affain,  and 
the  first  time  that  he  distinguished  himself  waa  during  the  campaign 
of  Marina  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutonea.  At  the  end  of  <& 
campaign  he  was  sent  to  Spain  aa  tribune  under  the  pmtor  Didius^ 
and  apent  the  winter  in  the  Ceitiberian  town  of  Castalo.  Here  again 
he  attracted  much  attention  by  his  courage  and  prudence.  After  his 
rstum  to  Rome,  when  the  Marsic  war  was  breaking  out,  he  waa  made 
queeator  of  Qallia  Ciroumpadana  and  commissioned  to  levy  troops 
which  he  (Plut.,  *Sert,'  4)  accomplished  with  the  greatest  soooea^ 
but  hia  exertiona  caused  him  the  loss  of  one  of  his  eyee.  (Plut  and 
Salluat,  <  ap.  Qell,'  ii  27.)  On  hia  return  to  Rome  he  waa  a  candidate 
for  the  tribuneahip  of  the  people,  but  waa  defeated  by  the  party  of 
SoUak  SertoriuB  now  joioed  the  party  of  Ginna  and  Marius,  not 
because  he  i^>proved  of  their  prooeediugs,  but  because  he  detested  the 
ruling  aristocrats.  After  the  Marian  party  waa  defeated  and  Marina 
himaelf  driven  fVom  Italy,  Cinna  and  Sertoriua  raised  fredi  troops  in 
Italy  and  held  out  against  their  opponenta.  When  Marina  returned 
ftom  Africa  (Ba  87)  and  took  bloody  vengeance  upon  hia  enemies, 
Sertorius  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  showed  moderation;  how 
much  he  wsa  in  eameat  in  this  matter  is  evident  firom  the  fact  that 
after  the  death  of  Marina  he  put  to  death  4000  alavea  who-  had  been 
the  body-guard  of  Marina  and  had  perpetrated  every  possible  crime 
againat  the  dtiaena  (Plut,  *  Sort,'  6.)  When  Sulla  returned  to  Itoly 
in  B.a  88^  and  Sertoriua  aaw  that  all  would  be  loat,  and  that  the 
consuls  Soipio  and  Norbanna  paid  no  regard  to  his  advice,  he  contrived 
to  be  made  proconsul  of  Spain,  and  went  to  hia  province,  where  he 
hoped  to  prepare  a  refuge  for  his  friends  if  they  should  be  ddaated  in 
Italy.    (Plul,  <  Serl,'  6 ;  Appian, « Civil,'  i  108w) 

In  Spain  he  began  hia  new  career,  in  which  he  displayed  prudence 
and  ooumge  tempered  vrith  humanity.  Spain  had  hitherto,  with  few 
exceptious,  been  preyed  upon  by  avaridona  governors.  Sertoriua 
listened  to  the  Just  complainta  of  the  natives,  .whom  he  attempted  to 
blend  with  the  Romans  as  much  aa  poasible.  The  gr«at  among  the 
Spaniarda  were  gained  by  his  affiibility,  and  the  poor  by  his  reduction 
of  taxes.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  his  preparations  for  the 
approaching  war  with  the  utmost  energy,  and  kept  both  Romana  and 
Spaniards  in  constant  exerciaa.  When  he  heard  that  Sulla  waa  in 
possession  of  Rome,  and  that  his  own  party  waa  defeated,  he  aent 
Julius  Salinator  with  6000  heavy*armed  troops  to  take  poeaessiou  of 
the  pasaea  in  Hie  Pyrenees.  About  the  same  time  C.  Annius,  a  Snlianian 
general,  arrived  at  the  Pyrenees^  but  tried  in  vain  to  effect  a  pafeaage. 
Salinator  waa  treacheroualy  slain  and  hia  army  dispersed,  and  Annias 
now  crossed  the  Pyrenees.  Sertoriua,  who  vraa  too  much  weakened 
by  this  event  to  offer  any  reaiatance,  retreated  to  New  Carthage,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  few  faithful  followers,  he  cruised  for  a  time  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  made  a  landing  in  Africa^  where  he  aided  one  of 
the  -native  princes,  and  defeated  Pacciaaus,  one  of  the  gentrala  of 
Sulla.  After  having  had  an  enoouuter  with  a  large  fieet  of  Annius, 
and  after  having  eacaped  from  a  heavy  atorm,  he  again  landed  in  Spain 
near  the  mouth  of  tbe  river  Baetia.  Here  he  heaid  an  accoimt  of  the 
delightful  climate  of  the  Inauln  Fortunatee  (the  Canary  Islimds),  and 
was  greatly  inclined  to  withdraw  thither  and  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  quiet  (Plut,  *  Sert.,'  8,  9.)  His  men  however  involved 
him  in  another  military  undertaking  in  Africa,  and  his  great  success 
induced  the  Lusitanians,  who  were  oppressed  by  cruel  and  rapacious 
governors  of  the  Sullanian  party  to  mvite  Sertorius  to  the  supreme 
command  among  them.  This  invitation  came  just  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  considering  whither  he  should  retira  ^lut, '  Sert,'  10.) 
Sulla  was  now  dead,  and  Sertorius,  being  at  such  a  distance  from 
Rome  and  little  acquainted  with  the  real  atate  of  affaire  there,  con- 
ceived new  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  and  gladly  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. On  his  appearance  in  Luaitauia,  the  Romans  as  well  aa  the 
Spaniards  immediately  declared  for  him.  He  now  began  to  maki 
war  upon  four  Roman  generala  who  were  in  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  Spain,  and  had  great  armies  at  their  command.  Sertoriua 
defeated  Ootta  ae«r  MeUaria  in  a  aearfight,  and  Auftdina  in 
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whfle  hiB  legate  conquered  Domitiua  and  L.  MmIIoi.  Thoranituy  a 
legpite  of  MeUUut,  wm  Ukewise  defeated.  About  this  time  Sertorius 
was  joined  by  Perperna  with  the  numerous  remains  of  the  Marian 
party,  and  Hetellus  Pius,  who  had  the  command  in  Baetica,  was 
gradually  driven  to  such  extremities  [Mbtxllus],  that  L.  Lollius  came 
to  his  asaistanoe  from  Qaul,  and  the  senate  at  Rome  thought  it 
neoeseary  to  send  Pompey  with  a  hirge  force  to  support  KeteUus. 
[PoxpExua] 

As  soon  as  Sertorius  had  firmly  establiahed  himself  in  Spain,  he 
formed  the  design  of  uniting  the  Romans  and  Spaniards  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  Spaniards  should  have  lUl  the  advantages  of  Roman 
eivilisation  without  losing  their  national  character.  At  Osca,  the 
modem  Huetca  in  Catalonia,  he  established  a  kind  of  academy,  into 
which  he  receivird  the  sons  of  distinguished  Spaniards,  and  had  them 
instructed  in  Qreek  and  Roman  literature.  The  admirable  discipline 
of  this  establishment^  the  manner  in  which  the  youths  were  dreesed, 
for  he  gave  them  the  Roman  '  bulla'  and  the  '  praetezta '  (which  only 
the  sons  of  noble  Romans  used  to  wear),  the  prizes  which  were  distri- 
buted among  them,  and  the  promise  that  these  young  men  should  one 
day  be  Roman  oitiaens  and  be  invested  with  high  honours— all  these 
things  were  in  the  highest  degree  flattering  to  the  parents  of  the 
youths,  and  could  not  &il  to  gain  for  Sertorius  the  affectiona  of  the 
nation.  It  was  a  custom  of  the  young  warriors  amons  the  Spaniards 
to  gather  around  a  favourite  general,  to  accompany  him  everywhere, 
and  to  vow  not  to  survive  him.  The  number  of  men  who  became  in 
this  manner  attached  to  Sertorius  wss  greater  than  had  ever  been 
known  before.  (Plui,  'Sort,'  lA)  Sertorius  also  worked  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  Spaniards :  he  had  a  tame  white  fawn  which  accom- 
panied him  everywhere,  aud  which  he  said  was  the  gift  of  Diaoa. 
The  Spanisrds  thus  looked  up  to  him  almost  ss  a  being  of  a  higher 
order,  who  had  intercourse  vrith  tiie  godiL  It  may  be  that  this  was, 
SB  Plutarch  thinks,  a  piece  of  imposition  upon  the  aKdulous  Spaniardfl;, 
bat  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Sertorius  himself  did  not  share 
the  beUef  of  the  Spaniards  on  this  subject  (Comp.  <  GelUus,'  xv.  22,) 
His  object  was  to  establish  an  independent  power,  or  to  raise  a  new 
Roman  republic  in  Spain.  For  this  purpose  he  formed  a  senate  of 
800  members,  consiating  partly  of  exiled  Romans,  and  partly  of  diaUn- 
guished  Spaniards  (Appian, '  Civ.,'  L  108;  Plui,  'Sort,'  22),  and  also 
appointed  several  officers  analogous  to  those  of  Rome.  Seiiorius  was 
with  the  Romans  and  Spaniards  the  object  of  love  and  admiration. 
Perperna  had  observed  this  state  of  things,  ever  sinoe  his  arrival  in 
Spain,  with  secret  jealousy  and  envy.  He  would  have  liked  to  oany 
on  the  vrar  against  Metellus  in  his  own  name;  but  when  the  news 
oame  that  Pompey  was  advancing,  his  own  soldiers  compelled  him  to 
join  Sertorius,  snd  to  submit  to  him* 

On  the  sirival  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  many  totwns  deolared  for  him, 
and  among  others  Lauron,  though  it  was  at  the  time  besieged  by  Ser- 
torioa.  Pompey  hsstened  to  its  asdstanoe,  but  could  do  nothing,  and 
vrsa  obliged  to  look  on  while  Sertorius  raaed  the  town  to  the  ground. 
(Plul, '  Sert,'  18 ;  Appisn,  *CiviL,'  i.  100.)  The  first  great  battle  with 
Pompey  was  near  Sucre.  MeteUus  here  defeated  that  part  of  the 
army  which  was  commanded  by  Perperna,  and  put  him  to  flight;  but 
Sertorius,  who  commanded  another  division  of  the  army,  wounded 
Pompey,  and  compelled  him  to  retreak  A  seoond  battle  was  fought 
in  the  plains  of  Seguntum,  in  which  Pompey  was  again  defeated,  and 
oompeUed  to  withdraw  to  the  Pyrenees.  It  vras  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  &a  74  that  Mithridates  sent  ambaaaadors  to  Sertorius,  to  propose 
an  allianoe^  and  to  offer  money  and  ships,  on  condition  that  all  the 
oountrisB  o^  Asia  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  should  be 
restored  to  him.  Sertorius  concluded  the  alliance^  and  enoouraged 
the  king  again  to  take  up  arms  sgainst  Rome,  but  he  scrupulously 
avoided  doing  his  own  oountty  more  harm  than  his  own  safe^ 
required.  (Pint,  <Sert.,'  28;  Appian,  *De  Bell.  Mithrid.,'  68.)  This 
alliancws  owing  to  the  events  whioh  followed  it^  had  few  or  no  results. 

Pompey,  in  the  meanwiiile,  was  rsinforoed  by  two  legions  6on 
Italy ;  and  he  and  IfeteUus  sgain  advanced  from  the  Pyrenees  tovrards 
the  Iberus.  In  this  oampaign,  though  many  of  the  soldiers  of  Ser- 
torius began  to  desert,  no  great  advantages  were  gained  by  Pompey  or 
Metellos,  and  the  former  was  no  more  succsssful  in  the  siege  of 
Pallantia,  than  both  together  in  that  of  Oalaguria  MeteUus,  dsndxing 
ot  viotory  over  Sertorius  in  sn  honourable  way,  offered  to  any  Boman 
oitiaen  who  should  kill  Sertorius  one  hundrsd  talents  and  20,000  aores 
of  land.  If  the  murderer  should  be  an  scrile,  Metellus  promised  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  Roma  The  whole  summer  of  the 
year  B.C.  78  passed  without  any  great  battle^  though  the  Roman  party 
aeema  to  have  gained  some  advantagesL 

The  diahoDoorable  conduct  on  the  part  of  tiie  Romsns^  and  the 
increasing  desertioo  in  the  army  of  Sertorius^  as  well  ss  the  manifest 
envy  of  others  about  his  own  person,  produced  a  change  in  the  conduct 
of  Sertorius  also ;  he  lost  his  eonfldence  in  those  who  surrounded  him, 
and  punishsd  seversly  wherever  he  found  reason  for  suspieion.  While 
he  was  in  this  state  oif  mind,  he  committed  one  act  which  will  ever  be 
a  stain  on  his  otlMrwise  blameless  character:  the  young  Spaniards 
assembled  at  Osca,  who  were  in  some  measure  his  hostages,  were  one 
day  partly  put  to  death,  and  pertly  sold  as  slavea  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  is  unknown,  but  the  effect  produced  on  the  Spaniards 
may  easily  be  conceived.  In  addition  to  all  this,  Perperna  now  found 
an  opportunity  of  giving  Tent  to  his  hostile  feelings*    He  fomed  a 


conspiracy  of  some  Romans  who  served  under  Sertorius,  and  in  order 
to  gain  associates  among  the  Spaniards,  and  provoke  them  still  moi« 
against  Sertorius^  the  conspirators  inflicted  severe  punishments  for 
slight  offences^  and  exacted  heavy  taxes^  pretending  that  they  were 
only  executing  the  commands  of  Sertorius.  Desertion  and  insurrec* 
tioD  among  the  Spaniards  were  the  natural  results.  Accordiog  to 
Appian,  several  of  the  conspirators  were  discoTered  and  put  to  death, 
but  Plutarch  does  not  mention  this  circumstance.  Perperna  at  last^ 
seeing  no  possibility  of  attacking  Sertorius,  as  he  never  appeared 
without  an  armed  body-guard,  invited  him  to  a  repast,  ostensibly 
given  on  account  of  some  victory  gained  by  one  of  his  Ueutenants.  At 
this  repast  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by  the  conspirators  (b.o.  12), 
and  Perperna  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  noblest  characters  that  appear  in 
the  pages  of  Roman  history  during  the  last  century  of  the  republio. 
The  war  which  he  had  carried  on  in  Spain  was  not  directed  sgainst 
his  country,  but  only  against  a  party  who  wished  to  annihilate  him. 
How  little  be  was  actuated  by  any  hostile  feeling  towards  the  republio 
itself  may  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  Plutarch  (' Sert,' 22),  that 
after  every  victory  whioh  Sertorius  gained,  he  sent  to  Metellus  and 
Pompey,  offering  to  lay  down  his  arms,  if  they  would  but  allow  him 
to  return  to  Rome,  and  to  live  there  in  peace  and  retirement^  declaring 
that  he  would  rather  be  the  obscurest  person  at  home  than  a  monarch 
in  exile.  As  long  se  his  mother  lived,  it  wss  principally  in  order  to 
oomfort  her  old  age  that  he  wished  to  return  to  Italy ;  but  ahe  died  a 
few  years  before  her  son,  to  his  great  grief.  If  we  regard  Sertorius  aa 
a  genera],  it  was  surely  no  Tulgar  flattery  that  his  contemporaries 
compared  him  with  Hannibal.  The  details  of  his  wars  in  Spain  are 
Tcry  little  known,  for  the  account  of  Appian  ('Civil.,'  L  108-114)  is 
excessively  meagre  and  incoherent;  and  Plutarch,  in  writing  the  life 
of  Sertorius,  had  other  objects  in  view  than  to  present  to  his  readers  a 
clear  description  of  his  military  operations.  Appian  says  that  the 
war  in  Spain  lasted  eight  years,  which  is  incorrect,  whether  we  date 
the  commencement  of  the  war  from  the  time  when  Sertorius  left 
Italy  in  the  consulship  of  Scipio  snd  Norbanus  (b.o.  88),  or  from  the 
time  that  he  was  invited  by  the  Lusitanians  to  take  the  command 
(RO.  78). 

SERVANDO'NI,  JEAN  JE'ROMB,  was  bom  at  Florenos  in  1695, 
but  he  may  be  reckoned  among  the  artists  and  architects  of  France, 
as  he  establiahed  himself  in  that  country,  where  he  signalised  himself 
by  his  extraordinary  talents.  His  first  instructor  in  painting  vras 
Panini,  under  whom  he  became  an  expert  artiat  in  landscape  and 
architectural  scenery,  and  many  of  his  productions  of  that  period  are 
preserved  in  various  coUeotions.  He  afterwards  applied  himself  to 
architecture  under  De  Rossi.  After  passing  some  time  at  Lisbon, 
where  he  was  employed  as  scene-psinter  and  in  getting  up.  the  per- 
formances of  the  Italian  opera,  he  proceeded  to  Paris  in  1724,  and 
was  engaged  in  a  similar  capacity.  He  had  now  opportunities  of 
exercising  his  talents  on  the  meet  extensive  and  even  prodigsl  scaler 
snd  he  not  merely  improved  the  former  ayatem  of  theatrical  decora- 
tion, but  produced  an  entirely  new  apecies  of  it,  in  which  the  scenic 
illusion  and  effect  were  aided  by  machinery,  and  heightened  by  every 
possible  artifice.  The  fame  of  his  achievements  of  this  class  is  now 
of  course  merely  traditional,  but  if  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of 
contemporaries,  they  must  have  been  most  extraordinsry.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  of  them  was  the  representation  of  the  fable  of 
Pandora  (at  the  Tuileries  in  1788),  and  of  the  'Descent  of  iEneas  into 
the  Infernal  Regions.'  These  and  other  scenic  exhibitiona^  as  they  may 
properly  be  denominated,  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
public,  nor  were  they  least  of  all  admired  by  those  who  were  capable 
of  appreciating  the  poetical  invention,  the  just  tsate^  and  the  profound 
dassioal  study  displayed  by  the  artist. 

As  may  be  supposed,  his  talents  were  greatly  in  request  upon  all 
extraordinary  public  festivities,  and  he  directed  those  whioh  took 
place  at  Paris,  in  1789,  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Philip  Y.  of 
Spain  with  the  Prinoess  ^isabetliu  Unfortunately  such  triumphs  sre 
so  exceedingly  fugitive  snd  ephemeral,  that  however  much  they  may 
contribute  to  an  artist's  fame,  they  are  attended  with  no  benefit  to 
art  itself.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  advantage  of  art^  if 
Servandoni  had  been  affarded  the  opportunity  of  realising  some 
of  his  projeots  for  the  improvement  or  embellishment  of  various 
parts  of  the  capital,  including  one  for  an  extensive  place  or  amphi- 
theatre for  public  festivals,  surrounded  with  arcades  and  galleries 
capable  of  containing  twenty-five  thoussnd  persona  The  ohief 
structure  executed  by  him  is  the  facade  whioh  he  added  to  the  church 
of  St  Sulpioe  at  Paris,  erected  by  Oppenonl  Although  not  altogether 
unexceptionable,  this  work,  begun  about  1782,  is  superior  to  almost 
every  other  of  its  kind  of  the  same  period.  The  arrangement  of  the 
loggia  formed  by  the  Doric  order  below,  where  the  columns  an 
coupled,  not  in  frim%  but  one  behind  the  other,  is  good,  and  combines 
lightness  with  solidity ;  but  this  merit  is  in  a  great  measure  oounter' 
acted  by  the  inter-columns  of  the  second  order  being  filled  in  with 
arcades  and  piers^  whereby  that  portion  ia  rendered  more  soUd  and 
heavier  in  appearance  than  the  one  below. 

Servandoni  died  at  Paria  in  1768,  leaving,  instead  of  a  splendid 
fortune,  as  was  expected,  scarcely  any  property  at  all  behind  him ; 
for  though  he  might  easily  have  ama»ed  wealth,  he  was  too  great « 
Totaiy  of  pleasure  to  put  any  restraint  upon  his  habits  of  provision. 
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SERVirrnS,  MICHAEL  (whose  family  mme  was  Revee),  was  bom 
at  Villanueya  Id  Aragon,  in  the  year  1609.  He  was  the  eon  of  a 
notary,  who  aent  him  wbile  young  to  the  uniyereity  of  Toulouae  in 
order  to  study  the  law,  instead  of  which  however  he  appeara  to  have 
devoted  hia  attention  principally  to  theology  during  the  three  years 
which  he  spent  in  that  dty. 

In  his  twenty-first  year  he  quitted  Toulouee,  and  journeying  into 
Italy  in  the  suite  of  Quintana,  confessor  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
was  prseent  at  the  coronation  of  that  monarch  at  Bologna,  in  Febru- 
ary 15S0.  The  death  of  Quintana  soon  Idt  him  at  liberty  to  travel 
into  Switzerland  and  Germany,  where  be  became  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  reformers.  In  the  course  of  1580  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Basel,  and  there  he  first  broached  those  opinions  which  after- 
wards drew  down  upon  him  the  persecution  of  Calvin.  He  probably 
met  with  few  persons  who  were  disposed  to  embrace  his  notions,  for, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  or  early  in  1531,  he  left  Basel  and 
went  to  Straaboarg.  His  stay  in  Strasboui^g  however  was  short,  since 
he  lived  at  Haguenau  in  Alsace  during  the  printing  of  his  treatise  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This,  his  first  work,  was  published  by 
a  bookseller  of  Basel  in  1531,  but  the  opinions  which  it  contained 
were  so  contrary  to  those  usually  recei^,  that  the  man  feared  to 
print  it  at  Basel,  and  procured  its  publication  at  Haguenau,  the  name 
of  which  place  appears  on  the  title-page.  In  tb«  following  year  Ser- 
Tetus  wrote  a  second  treatise,  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  on  the  same 
subject ;  in  which  he  corrected  some  errors  in  his  former  work,  but 
without  retracting  any  of  the  opinions. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  the  exact  time  when  Servetus  quitted 
Baguenau,  but  we  next  find  him  at  Lyon,  where  he  remained  three 
years,  occupying  himself  principally  with  the  study  of  medicine.  It 
is  probable  that  during  this  time  he  supported  himself  by  correcting 
the  press,  and  by  other  literary  labours,  among  which  was  the  publi- 
cation of  an  improved  edition  of  Pirkheimer's  translation  of  Ptolemy's 
Geography,  which  appeared  in  the  year  1585.  On  leaving  Lyon  he 
visited  Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  afterwards  of 
Doctor  of  Medicioe.  He  was  likewise  admitted  a  professor  of  the 
nniversity,  and  delivered  lectures  on  the  mathematica  He  was  in 
Paris  in  1537,  in  which  year  he  published  an  essay  on  syrups,  the  only 
medical  work  that  he  wrote,  but  his  ungovernable  temper  involved 
him  in  disputes  with  the  medical  faculty,  which  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  dty.  It  is  most  likely  that  he  again  returned  to  Lyon,  for 
in  1540  we  find  mention  of  him  aa  practising  medicine,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  at  the  village  of  Cbarlieu.  His  attempt  to 
obtain  practice  there  seems  to  have  been  unsuccessftil,  and  taking  up 
his  abode  once  more  in  Lyon,  he  supported  himself  by  correcting  the 
press  for  the  Frellons,  the  printers.  He  likewise  superintended  a  new 
edition  of  the  Bible,  which  wsa  published  in  1542;  and  the  notea  which 
he  added  aflforded  materials  to  strengthen  the  charge  of  heresy  after- 
wards brought  sgainst  him. 

In  the  year  1548  Pierre  Palmier,  archbishop  of  Vienna  in  Dauphin^, 
meeting  with  Servetus  at  Lyon,  induced  him  to  return  with  him  to  his 
see.  Servetus  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  medicine  in  this  place, 
where  he  remained  until  his  trial  for  heresy  ten  years  afterwards. 
Theology  however  was  still  a  favourite  pursuit  with  him,  and  for  many 
years  he  carried  on  a  controversial  correapondence  with  Calvin,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  sent  him  a  portion  of  a  manuscript  containing  many 
of  the  opiniona  which  subsequently  appeared  in  his  '  Christianismi 
Restitutio.'  Their  private  correspondence,  never  very  friendly,  dege- 
nerated by  degrees  mto  quarrelling,  and  at  length  into  sourrili^ ;  and 
Servetus  having  replied  to  a;  violent  letter  of  Calvin  concemiog  his 
own  opinions,  by  sending  a  list  of  what  he  called  errors  and  absurdities 
in  Calvin's  'Institutes,'  the  latter  angrily  broke  oflf  all  communication 
with  him.  In  the  same  year,  1546,  Calvin  wrote  to  Farel  and  Yiret^ 
aaying  that»  if  ever  Servetus  came  to  Genevsy  he  would  take  care  that 
he  should  not  escape  in  safety.  He  is  stated  by  Bolaec  even  to  hav« 
denounced  Servetus  to  Csrdlnal  Toumon  as  a  herstic,  and  the  same 
authority  adds  that  the  cardinal  laughed  heartily  at  one  heretic  accusing 
another. 

Servetus,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  had  expressed  the  pre- 
sentiment that  he  should  sufier  death  for  his  opinions;  and  he  did  not 
publish  the  *  Christianismi  Reatitutio '  without  taking  every  precaution 
to  conceal  the  fact  of  his  bemg  the  author.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
get  the  work  published  at  Basd,  but  no  bookseller  would  undertake 
the  dangerous  engagement ;  and  he  eventually  had  it  printed  at  Yienne 
in  1553,  but  without  his  own  name  or  that  of  the  printer,  or  even  the 
date  or  name  of  the  phice. 

The  work  caused  a  great  sensation ;  but  the  author  would  have 
remained  unknown,  had  not  Calvin  recoraussd  in  the  style,  and  in  the 
abuse  of  himself;  the  hand  of  Servetoa  He  immediately  procured  one 
William  Trie,  a  citizen  of  Lyon,  but  a  recent  convert  to  the  reformed 
religion,  and  then  rerident  at  Geneva,  to  write  letters  to  the  authorities 
of  the  former  city,  containing  many  serious  imputations  against 
Servetus,  and  ohargyig  him  with  having  written  the  'Christianismi 
Restitutio.'  The  Archbishop  of  Lyon,  Cardinal  Toumon,  whose 
diocese,  from  its  proximity  to  Geneva,  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  heresy,  no  sooner  received  this  inteiligenoe  than  he  wrote 
to  the  governor-general  of  Dauphin^,  acquainting  him  with  what  he 
had  heard  concerning  Servetua  In  consequence  of  the  suspidon  thus 
thrown  upon  him,  Servetus  was  arrested  and  imprisoned ;  but  he  would 


in  all  probability  hare  been  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence  agsinst  him, 
had  not  Calvin,  through  the  medium  of  Trie,  forwarded  to  the  Inqui- 
ntion  at  Vienne  a  portion  of  manuscript  and  several  private  letters 
which  he  had  reodved  from  Servetua  By  some  writers,  who  would 
extenuate  the  guilt  of  the  reformer,  it  has  been  doubted  or  denied  that 
these  letters  were  produced  on  the  trial ;  but  in  the  condemnation  of 
Servetus  by  the  Inquidtion  of  Vienne,  **  letters  and  writings  addressed 
to  Mr.  J.  Calvin"  are  especially  mentioned. 

Servetus  escaped  from  prison,  where  he  had  not  been  strictly 
guarded,  bu^  veas  burnt  in  efiSgy  at  Vienne  on  June  17, 1553.  He 
fled  to  Qenevay  in  which  town  he  kept  himself  closely  concealed,  but 
was  arreated,  through  Calvin's  influence,  on  the  day  before  that  on 
which  he  was  about  to  start  for  Zurich  on  his  way  to  Italy.  He  was 
arrested  contrary  to  law,  the  city  of  Geneva  having  no  authority  over 
him,  who  was  merely  journeying  through  it :  when  in  prison  he  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  he  was  denied  the  assistanoe  of 
counsel.  His  private  papers,  and  a  volume  of  Calvin's '  Institutes,'  in 
which  he  had  made  some  notes  with  his  own  hand,  were  brought  in 
evidence  against  him.  Calvin's  own  servant,  one  La  Fontaine,  appeared 
OS  the  accuser,  Calvin  not  caring  to  submit  to  the '  lex  tationis '  of 
Geneva,  which  imprisoned  the  accuser  as  well  as  the  accused ;  though, 
in  direct  oppodtion  to  this  law.  La  Fontaine  was  released  after  being 
only  one  day  in  prison.  Servetus  was  brought  to  trial  on  August  14, 
1558 ;  and  on  that  day,  and  on  several  days  following,  he  was  examined 
publicly  before  his  judges.  Calvin  drew  up  the  articles  of  accusation^ 
in  which  the  calumnies  against  himself  are  alleged  as  part  of  the  crime 
of  Servetua;  and  further,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  office  of  disputant 
upon  theological  subjects  with  the  prisoner.  Many  of  the  ehaiges 
against  him  were  frivolous  and  vexatious  in  the  extreme,  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  did  not  anticipate  so  severe  a  sentenoe  as  was  psssed 
upon  him;  for  when,  on  August  26,  the  vice-bailiff  of  Vienne,  having 
come  to  Genevsy  requested  uiat  Servetus  might  be  given  up  to  him  in 
order  to  undergo  the  sentence  parsed  upon  him  by  the  Inquisition, 
he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  bis  judges,  begging  that  they  would 
rather  try  him,  and  pass  on  him  wlutever  sentence  they  might 
think  fit. 

On  September  1  Servetus  was  called  before  his  judges,  and  ordered 
to  be  ready  to  reply  in  writing  to  a  set  of  written  charges  which  Calvin 
was  instructed  to  draw  up.  On  September  15  he  wrote  a  touching 
letter,  complaining  of  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  undergone,  begging 
that  his  esse  might  speedily  be  decided,  since  he  had  been  already 
detained  five  weeks  in  prison,  and  appealing  from  the  private  hatred 
of  Calvin  to  the  decision  of  the  council  of  two  hundred.  This  appeal 
however  was  rejected,  and  Servetus  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
charges  sgainst  him  drawn  up  by  Calvin.  To  these  he  sent  in  a  brief 
written  answer,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  after  September  15  he 
defended  himself  in  open  oourt^  where  he  wss  much  inferior  to  Calvin 
as  a  disputant.  Calvin's  refutation  of  Servetus's  reply  greatly  exaspe- 
rated him ;  he  did  not  attempt  any  regular  answer  to  it,  but  contented 
himself  with  adding  a  few  notes  in  the  margin  grossly  abusive  of 
Calvm. 

It  waa  now  secretly  determined  in  the  council  of  Geneva  to  put 
Servetus  to  death :  but  the  matter  being  one  of  great  importance,  and 
Servetua  having  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  others^  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  send  oopies  of  his  works  and  of  the  evidence  againat  mm 
to  the  dergy  of  the  four  Proteatant  cantons  of  Zurich,  Basel,  Berne, 
and  Schaff hausen,  and  to  ask  their  opinion  concerning  his  guilt  These 
letters  were  despatched  about  the  end  of  September:  the  reply  from 
Zurich  was  received  on  October  2 ;  that  from  Basel  and  from  Schaff- 
hausen  on  October  18 ;  and  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  anawer  from 
Berne  is  not  stated.  They  all  concurred  in  condemning  the  writings 
of  Servetus,  but  did  not  recommend  that  the  author  should  be  put  to 
death,  though  Calvin  chose  to  put  that  oonstruction  on  their  replica 
As  soon  as  these  answers  had  arrived  the  council  was  once  more  con- 
vened, and  sentenced  Servetus  to  be  burned  to  death  by  a  slow  fire. 
Servetus  had  one  friend  in  the  council,  AmadsBUs  Gorrius  by  name, 
who  in  Tain  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  him,  or  at  least  that 
his  case  should  be  brought  before  the  council  of  two  hundred ;  but 
the  violence  of  Calvin  and  his  party  prevailed.  Calvin  however  did 
attempt  to  obtain  for  him  the  favour  of  a  less  painful  death,  though 
without  success.  Accordingly,  on  October  27,  1558,  Servetus  was 
brought  to  the  stske^  and  his  sufferiogs  ore  stated  to  have  been 
unusually  severe  and  protracted.  No  act  of  barbarity  perpetrated  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  ever  suxpssaed  the  burning  of  Servetus^  in  which 
Calvin  appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  private  hatred  almost  as  much 
OS  by  religious  fanatioism,  and  in  which  he  filled  all  the  parts  of 
informer,  prosecutor,  and  judge. 

The  works  of  Servetus  have  hod  an  adventitious  value  imparted  to 
them  by  their  extreme  rarity.  With  the  exception  of  the  short  essay 
on  'Syrups^'  published  while  Servetus  was  at  Paris,  thi^y  ore  theolo- 
gical and  metaphysical  treatises  on  the  most  abstruse  subjects,  such 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Mr.  HsJlam  is  of  opinion  that  the 
notions  of  Servetus  concerning  the  Trinity  were  not  Arian,  but  rather 
what  aie  called  Sabellian.  The  '  Christianismi  Restitatio'  contains  a 
passage  which  has  led  some  to  say  that  Servetus  well  nigh  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  Uood,  and  that  consequently  the  merits  of  odr 
illustrious  oountrynum  Harvey  are  smalL  Such  however  is  by  no 
the  ease.    Servetus  knew  that  the  septum  of  the  heart  is  not 
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perforated^  but  that  the  blood  in  the  right  Yentriele  oommunioates 
with  that  in  the  left  through  the  medium  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  aud 
the  ciroalation  through  the  lungs.  But  though  he  formed  a  perfectly 
oorreet  oonoeption  of  the  pulmonary  oiroulation,  he  waa  quite  ignomnt 
of  the  greater  droulatioDy  or  of  the  existenoe  of  any  means  by  which 
'  blood  from  the  left  Yentride  is  returned  to  the  right ;  nor  does  he 
appear  to  haTe  seen  the  necessity  for  any  such  provision. 

SB^RVIUS,  MAU'RUS  HONORA'TUS,  a  Roman  grammarian. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  not  quite  certain,  for  some  writers  place 
him  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  and  others  in  that  of  Hadriao ;  but 
it  is  almost  beyond  doubt  that  he  lived  towards  the  dose  of  the  4th 
century,  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  I.    (Maorob.,  *  Sat/  L  2.) 

The  prindpia  works  of  Servius  are  his  Commentaries  on  the  ^neid, 
the  Qeoiipcs,  and  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil.  These  commentaries  are 
not  only  nsefhl  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the  poems  of  Virgil, 
bat  they  are  rendered  still  more  valuable  to  us  by  the  vast  stores  of 
learning  which  their  author  posaeased ;  they  contain  information  on  a 
TRriety  of  subjects  conuected  with  the  history,  sntiquities,  and  religion 
of  the  Romans,  and  of  which  we  should  otherwise  be  totally  ignorant 
Msny  valuable  fragments  of  other  writings,  whose  works  are  now  lost 
are  preserved  in  the  commentaries  of  Servius.  It  is  however  to  be 
lamented  that  these  commentaries  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  very 
interpolated  condition,  so  that  they  cannot  be  used  without  great 
caution.  Besides  these  commentaries,  we  possess  of  Servius  three 
smaller  grammatical  works :  '  In  Secundam  Donati  Editionem  Inter- 
pretatio,'  <De  Ratione  Ultimarum  Syllabarum  Liber  ad  Aquilinum,' 
and  '  Ara  de  Pedibos  Versuum,  sive  de  Centum  Metris.' 

The  commentaries  on  Viigil  are  printed  in  several  of  the  early 
editions  of  this  poet;  but  the  best  modem  editions  are  that  of  Bur- 
mann,  in  his  edition  of  Virgil,  and  a  separate  one  by  H.  A.  Lion,  under 
the  title  'Servii  Mauri  Commentarii  in  Virgilium;  ad  fldem  cod. 
gnelferbyt.  aliorumque  lecens.  et  potior,  var.  iMt  indicibusqne  copio- 
aiu.  instruxit,  &cl;'  2  vols.  8vo,  Qottingen,  1825-26.  Compare  Bur- 
mann, « Prsfat  ad  Virg.,'  p.  *••**•;  Heyne,  'De  Antiquis  Virg.  Inter- 
pret/p.  536,  &a;  Eabrioius,  <Biblioth.  Lat/  L  p.  S19.  The  three 
■mailer  works  of  Servius  are  printed  in  *  PutsohU  Gframmatici  Latini' 

SE'RVIUS  SULPrciUS  RUFaS.    [SuLHOiaa.] 

SERVIUS  TU'LLIUS,  the  sUth  king  of  Rome,  reigned  from 
B.O.  578  to  584.  The  history  of  his  burth  was  handed  down  by 
tradition  in  three  different  ways.  The  most  marvellous  and  probably 
the  moat  andent  legend  represents  him  as  the  son  of  Oorisia,  a  dave 
of  Queen  Tanaquil,  and  of  a  god,  who  according  to  some  was  Vuloan, 
but  according  to  others,  one  of  the  household  gods  of  the  royal 
family.  (Ovid,  'Fast/  vi.  625,  &c;  Dionys.,  iv.  p.  207;  Sylburg.) 
A  second  legend  describes  his  mother  as  a  slave  of  the  Etruscan  town 
of  'nurqninii,  and  his  father  as  a  dient  of  Tarquinius  Prisons;  and 
Serviua  himself,  according  to  the  same  account,  was  in  his  youth  a 
slave.  (Cic,  'De  RepubL,'  il  21.)  The  third  aoconnt^  which  however 
seems  to  be  merdy  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  second,  made 
with  the  intention  of  giving  to  the  story  a  somewhat  more  probable 
appearance,  represents  Serrius  Tullius  as  the  son  of  a  man  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  of  royal  descent,  lived  at  Comiculum,  one  of  the 
Latin  towns,  and  was  slain  when  his  native  place  was  taken  by  the 
Romans.  His  wife  Oorisia,  then  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  was  conveyed 
to  Rome  and  assigned  to  Queen  Tanaquil,  who,  considering  her  rank, 
soon  restored  her  to  liberty  and  treated  her  with  great  reg^.  (Liv., 
L  39 ;  Dionys.,  iv.  p.  206.)  Ocrida  was  delivered  of  a  son,  whom  she 
called  Serviua  Tnllius,  after  the  name  of  her  husband.  One  day,  con- 
tinues the  story,  when  the  boy  was  asleep,  his  head  was  seen  sur- 
rounded with  flames.  The  queen,  being  informed  of  the  wondrous 
sight,  said  that  the  child  was  destined  to  do  great  things,  and  forbade 
tha  flames  to  be  extinguished ;  when  the  child  awoke  the  flame  disap- 
peared.  He  waa  henceforth  brought  up  and  educated  as  the  king's 
own  child.  If  in  the  course  of  hi^  education  he  became,  as  Cicero 
supposes,  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Qreece,  this  would  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  analogy  between  the  constitution  of  Solon 
and  that  which  Servius  afterwards  gave  to  the  Romans.  Fortune,  who 
had  so  aSgnally  favouQsd  Servius  in  his  childhood,  continued  her  par- 
tiality for  him,  raiMd  him  to  the  highest  honours  that  man  csn  attain, 
and  even  made  him  the  object  of  her  lova  (Ovid.,  <  Fast/  vi.  570, 
Ac)  He  made  a  grateful  return  by  dedicating  to  her  a  temple  outside 
of  the  dty.    (Varro, '  De  Ling.  Lat/  t.,  p.  56,  ed  Bipont) 

When  Servius  Tullius  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  several  battles  against  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines,  and  he 
was  also  a  useful  counsellor  in  the  affairs  of  the  administration.  The 
king  not  only  rewarded  his  services  with  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
daughters^  but  in  hiB  old  age  frequently  entrusted  him  with  the 
management  of  his  private  as  well  as  public  afikiss,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  these  duties  Servius  evinced  such  wisdom  and  justice  that 
he  soon  became  the  favourite  of  the  people.  When  the  king  was 
murdered  by  the  sons  of  Ancos  Marcius,  and  Tanaquil  concealed  his 
death  from  the  people,  they  willingly  submitted  to  the  regency  of 
Servius,  whom  the  king  was  said  to  have  appointed  to  govern  in  his 
stead  until  his  recovery,  which  probably  means  that  he  was  appointed 
custos  nrbis  <pi«fectas  urbi),  in  which  oapadty  he  had  a  right  to  hold 
the  oomitia  for  a  new  election,  aa  he  afterwards  did  (poptUtm  congukiU 
de  se).  When  the  death  of  the  king  became  known,  Servius  was,  as 
livy  (i  41)  says,  made  king  by  the  senate,  but  without  a  decree  of 
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the  populus ;  but,  according  to  Cicero  and  Dionysins  (iv.,  p.  218),  he 
found  Ills  chief  support  in  the  populus,  who  gave  him  the  imperium 
by  a  lex  curiata.  The  sons  of  Ancus  Mardus,  seeing  their  hopes  frus- 
trated, went  into  exile,  and  Servius  Tullius,  to  prevent  any  hostile 
feeling  on  the  part  of  Ludua  and  Aruns  Tarquinius,  the  sons  of  his 
predecessor,  gave  them  his  two  daughters  in  marriage.  The  incon- 
sistency of  this  part  of  the  legend  with  chronology  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Niebuhr. 

After  Servius  had  thus  established  himself  on  the  throne,  he  made 
a  successful  war  against  the  Veientines  and  some  other  Etruscan 
towns,  which  Dionysins  represents  as  a  war  with  all  Etruria.  This  is 
the  only  war  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  during  his  reign,  wbicU, 
like  that  of  Numa  Pompilius,  was  a  reign  of  peace.  The  most  memo- 
rable events  of  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius  are  his  fortification  and 
extension  of  the  dty,  and  the  new  constitution  which  he  is  sdd  to 
have  given  to  the  Roman  state.  Several  of  the  Latin  towns  already 
belonged  to  Rome,  and  had  grown  up  with  it  into,  one  nation,  and 
this  nation  was  leagued  with  the  other  independent  Latins.  Servius 
effected  a  federal  union  among  these  nations,  and  induced  the  Latins, 
who  had  hitherto  held  their  general  meetings  at  the  fountain  of  Feren- 
tina,  to  build  at  Rome,  on  the  Aventine,  a  temple  of  Diana,  as  the 
common  property  of  the  Latins  and  Romans.  The  Latins  agreed,  and 
this  wsa  on  their  part  a  tadt  acknowledgment  of  the  aupremacy  of 
Rome.  (Liv.,  i.  45 ;  Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  230.)  The  Sabines  appear  to 
have  likewise  been  included  in  this  confederacy,  and  to  have  joined 
the  Latins  and  Romans  in  the  worsldp  at  the  common  sanctuary  of 
Diana ;  for  the  story  is,  that  a  Sabine  attempted  to  gain  the  supre- 
macy for  his  own  nation :  he  possessed  among  his  cattle  a  cow  of 
extraordinary  size,  and  the  soothsayers  declared  that  the  government 
should  bdong  to  that  nation  whose  citisen  should  sacrifice  this  cow  to 
Diana  on  the  Aventine.  He  therefore  took  the  animal  at  an  opportune 
time  to  Rome.  But  the  Roman  priest,  who  had  been  informed  of  the 
prophecy,  reprimanded  the  Sabine  for  attempting  to  sacrifice  with 
unclean  hands,  and  bade  him  go  down  to  the  Tiber  and  wash  them. 
The  Sabine  obeyed,  and  the  Roman  in  the  meanwhile  sacrificed  the 
cow  to  Diana.  According  to  Livy  it  was  nob  until  this  time  that  the 
populus  unanimously  declared  Servius  their  king. 

But  although  Servius  was  a  favourite  of  the  people,  a  storm  was 
gathering  over  his  head,  which  ultimately  terminated  his  life  in  the 
tragic  manner  so  inimitably  described  by  Livy  (L  47).  Ludus  Tar- 
quinius, the  son  of  Tarqainius  Priscus,  had  never  given  up  the  hope 
of  occupying  the  throne  of  his  father ;  and  stimulated  by  Tullia,  the 
wife  of  his  brother  Arun%  he  agreed  with  her  to  murder  his  wife  and 
his  brother,  and  to  unite  himself  with  her,  that  thus  they  might  be 
able  the  more  enei^tically  to  prosecute  their  ambitious  and  criminal 
designa  Ludus,  now  nrgpA  on  by  his  unnatural  wife,  one  day  ap- 
peared in  the  senate  with  the  badges  of  royalty.  An  SQon  as  the 
aged  king  heard  of  the  rebellious  act,  he^  hastened  to  the  curia,  and 
rebuked  the  traitor,  but  he  was  thrown  down  the  stone  steps  of  the 
curia,  and  on  his  way  home  he  was  murdered  by  the  servants  of  his 
son-ia-law.  Bin  body  was  left  lying  in  its  blood.  Tullia,  the  wife  of 
Lucius,  anxious  to  learn  the  issue  of  his  undertaking,  rode  in  her 
chariot  to  the  curia ;  but  her  more  than  brutal  joy  at  his  success 
induced  even  Tarquin  to  send  her  home.  On  her  way  thither  she 
found  the  corpse  of  her  father,  and  ordered  her  servant  to  drive  over 
it  The  place  where  this  took  place  was  ever  after  termed  the  Vicus 
Sceleratus.  (Ovid.,  'Fast/  vi  598;  Dionys.,  iv.  p.  242 ;  Varro,  <De 
Ling.  Lat/  iv.,  p.  44.) 

Such  are  the  legends  which  were  current  among  the  Romans  aboat 
Servius  Tullius ;  and  although  they  may  be  based  on  some  historical 
groundwork,  yet  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  handed  down  they  are 
Uttle  more  than  fiction.  The  existence  of  a  king,  Servius  Tullius, 
cannot  however  be  denied.  The  Etruscan  traditions,  aa  we  learn  fh>m 
an  andent  inscription  (ap.  Qruter,  p.  DU.)  which  contained  a  speech 
of  the  Emperor  Claudiua,  stated  that  Servius,  originally  called  by  the 
Etruscan  name  of  Mastarna,  was  a  follower  of  Cseles  Vivenna;  and 
that  after  being  overwhdmed  by  disasters,  he  quitted  Etruria  with 
the  remains  of  the  army  of  Cssles,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
occupied  the  Csalian  hill,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  kingly  power, 
(See  Niebuhr,  '  Hist  of  Rome,'  L  p.  S81,  Ac.)  But  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  verdon  of  the  story  merely  arose  from  the  drcum- 
stance  of  Servius  bdng  received  at  Rome  among  the  Luceres  or 
Etruscans  (CK>ttUng,  '  Gtosch.  d.  Rom.  Staats,'  p.  231),  for  two  other 
legends  describe  him  as  a  Latin ;  and  the  whole  spirit  of  his  legisla- 
tion seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  man  who  devised  the 
constitution  ascribed  to  him  could  not  have  been  an  Entruscan,  but 
must  have  been  a  Latin.  How  much  of  the  tragic  story  of  his  death 
may  be  historical  cannot  be  dedded,  nor  is  it  of  great  importanoa 
This  however  seems  to  be  dear,  that  at  the  end  of  the  career  of 
Servius  a  counter-revolution  took  place,  which  firustrated  all  the  bene- 
ficial workings  of  his  new  constitution,  and  showed  its  fhiits  in  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  lus  successor. 

The  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  was  always  looked  upon  by  the 
Romans  as  the  basis  of  their  civil  and  politioal  institutions,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  subsequent  ages  much  more  was  attributed  to  him 
than  he  actiUdly  did,  and  that  the  plebeians  in  particular  considered 
him  as  the  great  protector  of  their  order,  who  had  granted  them 
almost  all  the  rights  which  they  afterwards  regained  one  by  one  iu 
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their  unwearied  itrugglM  with  the  patrioians.  What  Semus  aotually 
did  for  the  Romans  has  been  the  subject  of  much  diacussion  among 
the  continental  aoholars  ever  since  the  time  that  Niebuhr's  work 
appeared.  We  shall  only  give  a  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  Ser?iui^ 
and  refer  our  readers  to  the  best  modem  works  on  the  subjeck 

Servius  is .  said  to  have  oommenced  his  legislation  by  dividing  the 
public  land  which  was  taken  from  the  Latins  among  those  citizens  (of 
course  plebeians)  who,  owing  to  their  poverty,  were  compelled  to 
work  for  wages ;  and  by  sanctioning,  through  the  Comitia  Curiata, 
ftbout  fifty  laws  relatiog  to  contracts  and  iojuries,  (Dionya,  iv.  p^ 
218.),  which  were  probably  intended  to  regulate  the  relations  between 
the  two  estates.  He  divided  the  city,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  Capi- 
toline  and  Aventine,  into  four  regions,  three  of  which  answered  to  the 
three  original  townships  or  tribes  of  which  Rome  consisted.  All  the 
plebeians  who  dwelled  in  any  of  these  regions  formed  a  tribus ;  so 
that  all  the  plebeians  of  the  city  were  divided  into  four  local  tribes 
(tribus  urbaose).  Their  names  were  Tribus  Suburana,  Palatina,  Esqui- 
lins,  and  CoUina ;  and  these  tribes  continued  to  the  time  of  Augustus. 
The  plebeians  who  inhabited  the  country  around  and  subject  to  Rome, 
were  divided  into  twenty-six  looal  tribes  (tribus  rusticsa),  whioh  are 
sometimes  also  called  regions.  This  division  of  the  country  plebeians 
is  not  mentioned  by  Livy  at  all ;  and  Dionysius  &und  different  and 
contradictory  accounts  of  it,  but  he  preferreid  the  statement  of  Fabius 
Pictor,  who  mentioned  the  twenty-six  rustic  tribes.  The  subject  how- 
ever might  still  seem  to  be  involved  in  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  Livy 
(ii  16)  states  that,  in  the  year  B.O.  495,  the  whole  number  of  tribes 
was  only  twenty- one.  This  difficulty  however  is  removed  by  the 
plausible  conjecture  of  Niebuhr  (i.  p.  416,  &c.),  that  in  the  war  against 
Porsenna  Rome  lost  a  third  of  its  territory — that  is,  ten  regions  or 
tribes ;  so  that  there  remained  only  twenty,  to  which,  after  the  im- 
migration of  the  gf ns  Claudia  with  its  numerous  clients,  the  twenty- 
first  tribe  (triibus  Claudia,  afterwards  tribus  Cmstumina)  was  added. 
The  names  of  the  sixteen  rustic  tribes  which  continued  to  exist  after 
the  war  with  Porsenna  are :  tribus  ifimilia,  CamiUa,  Cluentia,  Cornelia, 
Fabia,  Qaleria,  Horatia,  Lemonia,  Menenia,  Papiria,  Pollia  or  Publilia, 
Pupinia,  Romilia,  Sergia,  Yeturia,  and  Vcltinia.  (Niebuhr,  L  p.  419 ; 
Gottling,  p.  238.)  To  these  were  added,  in  B.a  887,  the  tribus  Stella- 
tina,  Tromantina,  Sabatina,  and  Amiensis ;  in  B.a  357,  the  tribus 
Scaptia;  in  B.a  818,  the  tribus  Ufentina  and  Falerina;  in  B.a  301, 
the  tribus  Terentina  and  Aniensis;  and  lastly,  in  B.a  241,  the  tribus 
Velina  and  Quirina.  The  number  of  tribes  thus  amounted  to  thirty- 
five,  and  it  was  never  increased.  The  number  of  thirty  tribes  instituted 
b^  Servius  TuUus  was  equal  to  that  of  the  patrician  ouri»;  both 
divisions  however  existed  independent  of  each  other,  the  one  oompre- 
hending  only  the  patricians,  and  the  other  the  plebeians.  The  dients 
were  probably  not  contained  in  the  Servian  tribes.  (Niebuhr,  L  p. 
241;  Walter,  'Gesch.  d.  Rom.  Recbts,'  p.  30.  note  5.)  Gottling  (p. 
236)  assumes  the  contrary,  but  his  arguments  are  not  convincing.  The 
division  of  the  plebeians  into  a  number  of  local  tribes  was  nothing 
beyond  a  regular  organisation  of  the  body  of  the  plebes,  of  which 
they  had  indeed  been  in  need ;  but  it  did  not  confer  any  other  rights 
upon  them  than  what  they  possessed  before.  At  the  head  of  eaoh 
tribe,  in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  country,  was  a  tribune  {<pv\apxos\ 
who  was  appointed  by  the  members  of  hia  tribe.  He  had  to  keep  a 
register  of  all  his  tribesmen,  and  he  levied  the  troops  and  taxes  in  his 
tribe.  The  plebeians  now  held  their  own  meetings  according  to  their 
tribes,  as  the  patricians  held  theirs  acoording  to  their  curira.  The 
tribes  had  also  their  common  festivals :  those  of  the  oity  were  oalled 
the  Compitalia,  and  those  of  the  country  the  Paganalia. 

The  first  step  by  which  Servius  promoted  the  liberty  of  the  people  wss 
the  institution  of  judices  for  private  actions,  which  had  formerly  been 
part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kings.  (Dionys.,  iv.  p.  228,  Ac.)  These 
judices  were,  according  to  the  supposition  of  Niebuhr  (i.  p.  428 ;  comp. 
Gottling,  p.  241,  &c.),  the  court  of  the  Centumvlri,  for  'which  three 
members  were  chosen  from  every  tribe.  Ihe  number  of  the  court 
however  would  then  be  only  ninety.  But  see  '  Diet*  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiq.,  Centumviri,'  by  Prof.  Long. 

But  the  chief  part  of  the  Servian  constitution  was  his  census, 
according  to  which  he  divided  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens, 
both  the  patricians,  with  their  clients,  and  the  plebeians,  into  five 
classes.  The  first  class  comprised  thope  whose  property  amounted  to 
at  least  100,000,  or,  according  to  others,  at  least  to  110,000,  120,000, 
or  125,000  aKses.  (Liv.,  L  43;  Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  221;  Plin.,  'Hist. 
Nat,'xxxiii.  18;  Gellius,  vii.  13;  Cic,  'De  Republ.,'  ii  22.)  The 
second  class  included  those  who  had  at  least  76,000  asses;  the  third, 
those  who  had  at  least  60,000;  the  fourth  class,  those  who  had  at 
least  26,000;  and  the  fifth  class,  those  who  had  at  least  12,500  or, 
according  to  Livy,  11,000  asses.  The  members  of  each  of  these 
classes  were  divided  into  juniores,  or  men  from  seventeen  to  forty- 
five  years  old ;  and  seniores,  or  men  from  fortyfive  to  sixty  years. 
The  latter,  though  they  had  stUl  to  perform  military  service,  remained 
at  Rome  for  the  protection  of  the  city;  while  the  former  went  out 
Into  the  field,  and  served  in  the  regular  armies.  All  had,  according 
to  their  higher  or  lower  census,  to  equip  themselves  with  a  more  or 
lees  complete  suit  of  armour.  All  public  burdens  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  state  and  the  armies  were  distributed  among  these  olaeses,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  heaviest  duties  fell  upon  the  wealthiest,  who 
had  at  the  same  time  practically  the  greatest  influenoe  In  public  affiiirs.  I 


All  Romaoa  whose  property  did  not  come  up  to  that  of  the  fifth  dais 
were  kept  apart  from  tibe  dassea.  Dionysius  indeed  says  that  they 
were  formed  into  a  separate  class.  They  were  however  subdivided 
into  capita  oensi  and  proletarii ;  among  the  form^  were  reckoned  all 
those  who  possessed  no  more  than  375  asses,  and  among  the  latter 
those  who  possessed  from  375  to  1500  asses.  These  two  diviaiona 
were  exempt  from  the  tributum,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  also  from 
servioe  in  the  army ;  but  they  had  to  pay  a  head-tax.  It  is  a  very 
ingenious  supposition  of  Niebuhr,  that  all  those  who  ponessed  more 
tluin  1500  asses,  but  less  than  the  census  of  the  fifth  daia,  formed  the 
aocensi  and  velati  in  the  Roman  army,  that  is,  a  class  of  reserves  who 
went  into  the  fieki  without  arms,  and  stepped  into  the  placea  of  those 
who  had  fallen,  whose  armour  they  also  took.  All  the  citiaena  who 
were  comprised  in  the  classes  were  called  assidul  or  loenpletes,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  rest.  (Cic,  'De  BepubL,'  it  22;  Qelliu% 
xvL  10.) 

After  the  taxation  and  the  military  duties  of  the  Romans  were  thus 
regulated  by  the  census,  Servius  proceeded  to  determine  their  rights 
by  the  same  standard.  For  this  purpose  he  subdivided  each  of  the 
five  classes  into  centuries,  eaoh  of  which  was  to  have  a  vote  (suffira- 
gium)  in  the  great  national  assembly  which  they  were  to  form  (oomitia 
centuriata,  or  comitiatus  maximus).  The  number  of  oenturiea  how- 
ever vras  not  the  same  in  all  classes:  the  first  class,  though  the 
smallest  in  numbers,  received  the  greatest  number  of  centuries  or 
suffiages,  in  order  that  those  who  bad  to  bear  the  heavieat  burdens 
might  also  have  the  greatest  influence  in  public  affaira.  The  first 
class  was  thus  divided  into  eighty  centuries ;  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  classes  into  twenty  centuries  each ;  and  the  fifth  class  into  thirty 
centuries.  The  whole  number  of  centuries  thus  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy.  This  division  was  made  with  a  view  to  form 
the  Roman  army,  and  the  whole  number  of  centuries  represented  the 
Roman  citiaens  as  a  military  body.  Hence  half  the  number  of  cen- 
turies in  each  class  consisted  of  the  seniores,  and  half  of  the  juniores 
The  seniore^  though  fewer  in  numbers,  had  thus  equal  influence  with 
the  juniores,  so  that  all  political  power  waa  distributed  with  a  due 
regud  to  age  as  well  as  to  property.  (Gellius,  xv.  27.)  But  to  these 
one  hundred  and  seventy  centuries,  five  others  were  added,  independent 
of  the  census,  partly  to  give  them  a  compensation  for  the  active  part 
which  their  membera  took  in  the  army ;  partly,  perhaps,  thst  they 
might  be  the  means  of  forming  a  minority  in  cases  where  opiniooa 
were  equally  divided  between  the  seniores  and  juniores.  The  first 
two  additional  centuries  were  the  centuriss  fabrorum,  which  Livy 
describee  as  being  assigned  to  the  eighty  oenttiriee  of  the  first  class, 
and  Dionysius  as  belonging  to  those  of  the  second  dasa.  Cicero 
assigna  the  fabri  to  the  first  class,  but  only  as  one  centory.  The 
difficulty  arising  f^m  these  different  accounta  may  be  removed  by 
the  supposition  that  of  the  two  centuries  of  the  fabri,  one  was  assigned 
to  each  of  the  first  two  dasses ;  and  if  this  supposition  be  correct^  it 
is  highly  probably  that  the  three  other  additional  oenturiea,  via.,  thoae 
of  the  accensi,  comioines,  and  liticines  or  tubicinee,  were  likewise 
assigned  one  to  each  of  the  three  last  classes.  Dionysius  aaya  that 
the  five  additional  centuries  were,  like  the  one  hondred  and  aeven^ 
others,  divided  into  seniores  snd  juniores. 

These  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  centuries  formed  the  whole 
body  of  infantry  in  the  Roman  army.  The  cavaliy  waa  likewiae  repre- 
sented by  a  number  of  centuries.  Twelve  centuries  of  equites  existed 
before  the  time  of  Servius,  and  to  these  he  added  aix  new  ones. 
Dionysius  speaks  as  if  Servius  had  created  eighteen  new  centuries  of 
equites ;  and  Livy  (provided  the  reading  in  i.  43,  be  correct),  forgetting 
the  six  centuries  of  equites  made  by  Tarquinius  Prisons^  statea  that 
Servius  made  twelve  new  centuries  in  addition  to  the  existing  six. 
The  twelve  centuries  of  equites  which  existed  previous  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  Servius,  belonged  to  the  patricians,  and  had  their  dignity  aa 
equites  independent  of  the  census,  though  they  naturally  balongeKl  to 
the  wealthiest  class.  The  six  new  centuries  of  Servius  were  formed 
of  the  wealthiest  plebeians  of  the  first  class,  and  were  called  the  aex 
sufiVagia,  as  they  had  six  votes  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries. 
(Gotthng,  p.  258,  &c.)  Cicero  reckons  all  the  eighteen  centuries  of 
equites  as  belonging  to  the  class  which  had  the  highest  census 
wheresa  Dionysius  seems  to  distinguish  between  those  equites  who 
belonged  to  the  first  class,  and  the  patrician  equites.  The  only  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  classes  of  equites  in  the  oomitia  centuriata 
was  that  the  patridans  gave  their  vote  before  the  plebeian  equites. 
We  do  not  know  whether  there  were  any  other  distinctions.  They 
were  however  in  so  far  placed  on  a  footing  of  equdxty,  that  all  of 
them  received  a  horse  from  the  state  (equus  pnblicus),  or  money  to 
purchase  one,  together  with  an  annual  sum  for  its  support^  whioh  sum 
was  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  unmarried  women,  widows^  and  orphans 
(ses  hordearium). 

The  whole  body  of  the  Roman  people  who  perfonned  service  in  the 
army,  and  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  great  assembly,  waa  thus  contained 
in  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  had  been  newly  created.  The  eighty  centuries  of  the  first 
class,  together  with  the  ^  euffragia  of  plebeian  eqnitea  and  one  cen- 
tury of  fkbri,  formed  a  decided  majority  in  the  oomitia  oentnriata,  for 
they  amounted  to  eighty-seven  centuries;  wheresa  all  the  other 
classes  together  had  only  eighty-four  centuries.  The  votes  in  the 
great  comitia,  which  were  always  held  In  the  Oampna  Martios,  were 
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first  given  by  the  twelve  centuries  of  patridan  eqiiites ;  next  came 
the  nk  auffragia  of  plebeian  equitee ;  and  then  the  centuries  of  the 
several  classes,  beginning  with  those  of  the  first  class.  If  therefore  the 
eqnites  and  the  centuries  of  the  first  class  agreed  among  themselves  in 
the  comitia,  a  question  was  decided  at  once,  without  being  put  to  the 
vote  of  the  remaining  centuries.  The  centuries  of  the  last  classes 
thus  had  in  theory  equal  rights  in  their  comitia  with  those  of  the 
first  class;  but  practically  they  seldom  exercised  these  rights,  as  in 
most  cases  the  majority  was  manifest,  before  a  question  came  to  be 
put  to  their  vote;  The  comitia  of  the  centuries  now  received  the 
rights  which,  until  then,  had  been  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
curiae,  that  is,  to  decide  on  peace  and  war,  to  elect  the  kings,  and 
subsequently  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic ;  and  to  pass  new 
laws  or  abolish  old  ones.  (Dionysius,  iv.,  p.  224.)  But  the  assemblios 
of  the  curiae  still  existed.  Kew  laws  were  not  often  brought  before 
the  centtiries,  on  account  of  the  firm  adherence  to  ancient  usages ;  and 
whenever  they  were  brought  before  them,  it  could  only  be  done  after 
they  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  The  election  of  a  king 
was  confined  to  those  candidates  who  were  proposed  by  the  senate 
through  an  interrex ;  and  such  an  event  could  not  happen  frequently, 
aa  the  oflioe  of  the  king  was  for  life.  It  was  a  further  check  upon  the 
comitia  centuiiata,  that  when  a  question  was  decided  by  them,  it  still 
required  the  sanction  of  the  comitia  curiata ;  so  that  in  point  of  fact 
the  patricians,  in  the  senate  and  their  comitia  curiata,  possessed  a  very 
great  preponderance  over  the  commonalty.  The  only  advantage 
therefore  which  Servius  had  given  to  the  plebeians  was,  that  the 
wealthy  members  of  their  order  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
patricians  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  the  way  to  this  honour  was  of 
course  open  to  eveiy  plebeian.  As  we  are  not  informed  that  Servius 
Tullius  admitted  any  of  the  plebeians  into  the  senate,  it  seems  to  have 
been  hii  intention  to  exclude  them  from  all  the  offices  which  were  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  patricians.  This  shows  at  the  same 
time  the  improbability  of  the  story  according  to  which  Servius  intended 
to  resign  his  royal  dignity,  and  to  appoint  two  consuls,  one  of  whom 
should  be  a  plebeian,  l^iebuhr  is  inclined  to  think  that  almost  all 
the  rights  which  the  plebeians  acquired  in  the  course  of  time,  had 
been  originally  granted  to  them  by  the  oonstitution  of  Servius  Tullius, 
and  Uiat  they  had  been  deprived  of  them  during  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus.  But  this  theory  seems  to  be  supported  rather  by 
the  stories  which  in  subsequent  ages  became  current  of  the  good  Eling 
Servius,  than  by  what  must  be  considered  as  historically  established 
in  regard  to  his  constitution.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the 
benefits  which  Servius  actually  conferred  upon  the  plebeians  should 
in  after-times,  when  they  were  abolished,  have  been  greatly  magnified, 
as  if  he  had  placed  the  plebes  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the 
patricians. 

Respecting  the  reign  and  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  reader 
may,  besides  the  work  of  Niebuhr,  consult  Buschke,  *Die  Verfassung 
des  Konigs  Servius  Tullius,  als  Grundlage  zu  einer  Romischen  Yerfas- 
sungsgeschichte  entwickelt,'  Heidelberg,  8vo,  1838,  a  work  which  is 
more  based  on  speculation  than  on  an  accurate  examination  of  the 
ancient  authorities;  Zumpt,  <  Ueber  Abstimmung  des  Romischen 
Volkes  in  Centuriat  Comitien,'  Berlin,  4to,  1837;  Gottling,  'Geschichte 
der  Romischen  Staatsv.,'  pp.  280-267 ;  Walter,  *Gesch.  d.  Rom.  Rechts,' 
pp.  29-37;  Rubino,  *Ueber  den  Entwickelungsgang  der  Romisch. 
Verf.  biB  zum  Hohepunkt  der  Republik,'  vol.  L,  Marburg,  8vo,  1839 ; 
Hiilimann,  'Romische  Grund verfassung,'  Bonn,  8vo,  1832;  and,  by 
the  same  author,  '  Urspriinge  der  Romischen  Verfassung  durch  Vet- 
gleichungen  erlaiitert,' Bonn,  8vo,  1837. 

SESO'STRIS  (Diodorus  calls  him  Sesoobis,  sometimes  he  is  called 
RiKBES  THE  Gbbat),  the  greatest  of  the  early  kings  of  Egypt.  He  is 
the  third  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  of  Manetho,  and,  according  to 
Herodotus  (iL  102),  the  successor  of  Moeris;  but  Diodorus  (L  53) 
places  bim  seven  generations  after  Moeris.  The  exact  time  of  his 
ri  ign  is  uncertain,  but  the  most  common  opinion  is  that  it  was  about 
the  year  B.o.  1500.  What  has  been  handed  down  to  us  as  the  history 
of  Sesostris,  contains  such  exaggerated  accounts  of  his  military  exploits, 
that  we  must  suppose  the  achievements  of  several  kingB^  who  perhaps 
bore  the  same  name,  to  be  ascribed  to  one.  There  is  however  no 
leason  to  doubt  his  personal  existence^  and  as  his  history  serves  to 
explain  many  of  the  remains  of  Egyptian  art  and  aixhitecture,  it  will 
be  ueceesary  to  relate  the  ancient  traditions. 

The  father  of  Sesostris  had  all  the  male  children  who  were  bom  in 
Egypt  on  the  same  day  with  Sesostris  educated  with  his  son,  and  gave 
lUem  a  regular  military  training,  that  they  might  become  attached  to 
their  king  and  be  enabled  to  endure  with  him  all  the  hardships  to 
which  they  might  be  exposed  during  his  career  as  a  conqueror.  (Died., 
i  53.)  His  first  expedition  was  during  the  lifetune  of  his  father,  into 
Arabia^  which  he  conquered.  Hereupon,  though  still  a  young  man> 
he  was  sent  by  his  father  into  the  countries  west  of  Egypt,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Libya.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  determined  to  realise  a  pro- 
phecy according  to  which  he  was  to  become  master  of  the  whole 
inhabited  earth.  But  before  h«  set  oat,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
good  will  of  the  EKyptians,  for  he  is  represented  as  king  of  all 
Egypt.  He  divided  the  country  into  89  districts  {yo/juoi),  each  under 
the  government  of  a  nomarch.  He  then  raised  an  army  of  600,000  foot^ 
24^000  bone,  and  27>000  beasts  of  burden,  giving  the  command  of  its 


numerous  subdivisions  to  those  warriors  who  had  been  educated  with 
him,  and  whose  number  was  above  1700.  To  these  men  he  also 
assigned  the  best  portions  of  the  land  (Biod.,  L  54),  for  he  is 
said  to  have  divided  the  whole  country  into  equal  parts,  and  to 
have  assigned  one  to  every  Egyptian.  (Herod.,  it  109.)  His  first 
attack  was  directed  against  the  ^Ethiopians,  who  were  subdued,  and 
compelled  to  pay  annual  tribute,  consisting  of  ebony,  gold,  and  ivory. 
He  then  sent  out  a  large  fleet  of  400  long  ships,  the  first  that  were 
built  in  Egypt.  This  fleet  sailed  down  the  Red  Bea,  and  round  the 
whole  coast  of  Asia  as  far  as  India,  and  all  the  nations  on  the  coasts 
were  conquered.  Sesostris  in  the  meanwhile  traversed  Asia  with  an 
army,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Gknges,  nay, 
even  to  the  coasts  of  the  eastern  ocean.  (Comp.  Plin., '  Hist.  Nat,' 
VL  84.)  When  all  Asia  was  thus  rendered  subject  to  him,  he  returned 
in  a  north-western  direction,  and  reached  Scythia  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tanais.  Traces  of  the  conquests  of  Egyptian  kings  in  India  are  still 
visible  on  some  Egyptian  monuments.  Prosecuting  his  plan,  the  king 
crossed  the  Tanais,  and  marched  through  Thrace,  where  however  he 
met  with  great  difficulties,  partly  from  want  of  provisions  and  partly 
from  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country,  and  he  therefore  ceased 
carrying  his  conquests  any  farther.  In  all  countries  where  he  had 
conquered  he  is  said  to  have  erected  columns  with  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions recording  his  conquests ;  in  some  places  he  erected  his  own  statue, 
four  cubits  and  one  foot  high,  for  such  was  his  own  natural  stature. 
The  columns  erected  in  Palestine,  and  two  figures  of  the  king  cut  into 
the  rooks  in  Ionia,  were  seen  by  Herodotus  (ii.  106)  himself,  and  in 
Ethiopia  they  appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  days  of  Strabo  (xvii., 
0.  1,  p.  420;  xvL,  p.  386,  ed.  Tauchuitz). 

This  vast  campaign  had  lasted  nine  years,  and  the  king,  after 
having  settled  the  tributes  to  be  paid  to  him,  collected  his  prisoners 
and  spoils,  and  returned  to  Egypt,  On  his  arrival  at  Pelusiutu  he  was 
nearly  burned  in  his  tent  with  his  wife  and  children,  through  the 
treachery  of  his  brother,  whom  ho  had  intrust  d  with  the  regency  of 
Egypt  during  his  absence.  The  happy  escape  of  the  kuig  and  four  of 
his  children,  for  two  were  burnt,  was  ascribed  to  Hephssstus,  the 
great  god  of  Memphis,  and  the  king  afterwards  dedicated  in  the  temple 
of  that  city  statues  of  his  wife  and  himself,  each  80  cubits  high, 
and  statues  of  his  children,  each  20  cubits  high;  and  each  of 
these  statues  was  made  of  one  solid  block  of  stone.  (Herod,  ii.,  107 
and  110;  Diod.,  i.  57.)  After  he  had  punished  his  brother,  he  adorned 
the  temples  of  the  gods  with  magnificent  presents,  and  rewarded  his 
warriors  according  to  their  desert  At  this  time  Egypt  was  in  a  state 
of  the  highest  prosperity,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  a  kind  of  golden 
age.  The  king  himself  however  continued  in  his  restless  activity.  In 
each  town  of  Egypt  he  raised  a  temple  to  the  greatest  local  divinity. 
But  in  the  execution  of  these,  as  well  as  his  other  great  works,  he  did 
not  employ  his  Egyptians,  but  the  prisoners  of  war  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him  to  Egypt.  The  Babylonian  captives,  unable  to 
endure  the  hardships  imposed  upon  them,  gathered  together  and  took 
possession  of  a  fortified  place  on  the  Nile,  from  whence  they  carried  on 
a  war  with  the  Egyptians :  at  last  however  the  Babylonians  were  not 
only  pardoned,  but  received  the  place  which  they  occupied  as  their 
setUement^  and  henceforth  they  called  it  Babylon.  Sesostris  sur- 
rounded many  cities  of  his  kingdom  with  high  mounds  to  protect 
them  against  the  inundations  of  the  Kile,  and  many  traces  of  such 
mounds  are  still  visible ;  he  also  intersected  Egypt  north  of  Memphis 
with  numerous  canals,  which  carried  off  the  superfluous  water  of  the 
Nile,  facilitated  the  interoouse  of  his  subjects,  and  were  a  protection 
agamst  foreign  invaders.  Another  protection  of  Egypt,  especially 
against  the  Syrians  and  Arabs  was  a  wall,  1500  stadia  in  length  (accord- 
ing to  Diodor.f  L  57),  which  extended  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis ; 
but  the  actual  distance  is  only  about  seventy-five  geographical  miles  in 
a  straight  line,  and  modem  travellers  have  found  that  the  wall  runs 
past  Heliopolis.  To  the  principal  divinity  of  the  city  of  Thebes 
Sesostris  dedicated  a  magni&cent  ship  of  cedar- wood,  280  yards  long. 
The  last  of  hii  great  works  were  two  obeliaks  of  hard  stone,  each  120 
cubits  high,  on  which  he  recorded  the  greatness  of  his  power,  the 
amount  of  tribu^^  which  he  received,  and  the  number  of  conquered 
nations.  In  th^  reign  of  Augustus  an  obelisk  116  feet  high,  and  said 
to  have  been  erected  under  Sesostris,  was  conveyed  to  Rome  and  set 
up  in  the  Campus  Martiua.    (Plin., '  Hist.  Nat.,'  xxxvi.  14.) 

All  the  subr]ect  kings  and  princes  appeared  every  year  at  stated  times 
in  £^ypt  before  Sesostris  with  preseuts,  and  he  travelled  with  them  in 
a  sort  of  triumph  through  his  country.  On  all  other  occasions  he 
treated  them  with  great  respect,  but  when  they  approached  a  temple 
or  a  city,  he  made  them,  four  at  a  time,  draw  ms  chariot  (Diod.,  L 
58 ;  Pirn.,  *  Hist  Nat.,'  xxxiii.  15.)  After  Sesostris  had  reign<id  thirty- 
three  years,  or,  according  to  Manetho,  sixty-six  years,  he  was  seized 
with  blindness,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life.  (Compai-e  Wilkuison'a 
'  Manners  and  (Justoms  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,'  i.,  p.  63,  &c.  and  99, 
&&,  who  places  the  epoch  of  Sesostris  about  the  year  B.a  1855. 

SESTI'NI,  DOME'NICO,  was  bom  at  Florence  about  1750.  He 
studied  classical  literature,  and  applied  himself  chiefly  to  archeology. 
About  1774  he  went  to  Sicily,  where  the  Prince  of  Biscari  retained  him 
for  his  librarian  and  keeper  of  his  rich  cabinet  of  antiomties  at  Catania. 
In  1778  Sestini  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where  ne  became  tutor 
to  the  sons  of  Count  Ludolfi,  the  Neapolitan  ambassador  at  the  Porte. 
He  made  several  journeys  with  his  pupils  through  various  provinces  of 
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the  Ottoman  empire.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  Sir  Robert 
AJuslie,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  to  coUeot  medals  for  him. 
Sabs^  qnently  he  went  with  Mr.  Suilivan  aa  far  as  Bushire,  and  returned 
to  Constantinople  in  1782.  The  published  narratiTos  of  his  journeys 
are : — 1, '  Lettere  scritte  dalla  Sicilia  e  dalla  Turohia  k  diversi  amici  in 
To6cana»'  7  vols.  12mo,  translated  into  French  at  Paris  in  1809;  2, 
'Letti>re  Odeporiohe^*  1785,  translated  into  French  uoder  the  title  of 
'  Voyage  dans  la  Grece  Asiatique,  ^  la  Pdninsule  de  Cyzique,  k  Brusse 
et  a  Nio^e/  with  a  Flora  of  Mount  Olympus,  Paris,  1789 ;  3,  *  Viaggio 
da  Cofltantinopoli  k  Bucharest/  Rome,  1794 ;  4,  'Viaggio  da  Costanti" 
nopoli  a  Bassora  e  ritomo,*  also  translated  into  French ;  5, '  Viaggi  ed 
Opuscoli  Diversi,'  8vo,  Berlin,  1807  (this  work  contains  the  account  of 
a  journey  made  by  the  author  in  1781  from  Vienna  to  Rukschuk  by 
the  Danube,  and  thence  by  Varna  to  Constantinople ;  an  account  of 
the  sect  of  the  Yezidis,  which  was  afterwards  inserted  by  Sylvestre  de 
Sacy  in  his ' Description  du  Pacbalik  de  Bagdad;'  a  treatise  on  the 
'murez'  of  the  ancients,  &c.) ;  6,  'Viaggio  Curioso,  Scientifico, 
Antiquario,  per  la  Valachia,  Transilvania,  ed  Ungberia  sine  II  Vienna,' 
Florence,  1815 ;  7, '  Agricoltura  Prodotti  e  Commercio  della  Sicilia,*  of 
which  only  one  volume  was  published  at  Florence,  1777. 

From  Conatantinople  Sestini  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  published 
Eeveral  of  his  works.  He  sailed  again  for  the  Levant  in  1793,  and 
went  to  Salonicbi,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Cousin^ry,  the 
French  consul  and  antiquarian  ;  he  thenoe  returned  to  Tuscany,  and 
from  Tui^cany  to  Germany.  He  resided  many  years  at  Berlin,  which 
he  left  after  the  battle  of  Jena.  He  then  repaired  to  Paris,  and  in 
1810  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  was  appointed  antiquarian  to 
the  Grand  Duchess  Elise,  Napoleon's  sister.  After  the  restoration  in 
1814  he  waa  appointed  by  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  honorary  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Pisa.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  Hungary, 
where  he  remained  sometime  occupied  in  arranging  the  rich  collection 
of  medals  of  Count  Wiczay  at  Hederwar,  of  which  Father  Caronni,  a 
Bamabite  and  an  antiquarian,  who  went  over  part  of  the  same  ground 
as  Sestini,  but  was  inferior  to  him  in  judgment  and  experience,  had 
published  an  imi>erfect  catalogue  in  1812.  The  late  Grand  Duke 
of  Tu^cany,  Leopold  XL,  appointed  Sestini  to  the  office  of  royal  anti- 
quorinn ;  and  after  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Florence  in  1832,  he 
purchased  bis  valuable  library  and  numerous  manuscripts,  among 
the  rent  his  great  work  on  numismatics, '  Sistema  Numismatico,'  14 
vols.  foL 

Among  the  published  works  of  Sestini  on  his  favourite  science  of 
numismatics,  which  he  illustrated  by  means  of  geography,  and  vice 
venft,  the  following  deserve  especial  mention : — 1,  *  Classes  generales 
GeographisB  NumismaticsD,  sen  MonetsB  Urbium,  Populorum,  et  Regum, 
ordine  geographico  et  chronologico  dispositie  secundum  systema  Bckeli- 
anum,*  4to,  Leipzig,  1797,  a  work  more  complete  than  those  of  Eckel, 
Lipsiua,  and  Piokerton  (in  the  first  part  Sestini  gives  a  series  of  medals 
of  more  than  1000  cities,  and  of  240  sovereigns;  and  in  the  second  is 
a  list  of  cities  to  which  Goltz  and  Ugorio  have  attributed  apocryphal 
medals,  and  of  many  more  to  which  medals  have  been  erroneously 
distributed  and  mii>applied) ;  2,  <  Conaiderazioni  sulla  Confederazione 
degli  Aohei,'  with  plates  of  all  the  medals  of  the  confederate  cities ; 
8, '  Relazione  su  i  Modemi  Falsificatori,'  in  which  he  exposes  the  tricks 
of  thof  e  who  coin  medals  which  they  pass  for  ancient ;  4, '  Descriptio 
Nummorum  Veterum  ex  Museis  Ainslie,  Bellini,  Bonducoa,  Borgia, 
Casoli,  Cousin ^ry,  Gradenigo,  San  Clemente,  Von  Schellersheim, 
Verity,'  ftc,  fol,  Leipzig,  1790';  5,  'Descrizione  degli  Stateri  Antichi, 
illustrati  colle  Medaglie,'  4to,  Florence,  1817;  6,  'Lettere  Numis- 
matiche,'  9  vols.,  published  at  different  periods,  and  containing  many 
valuable  dissertations,  such  as  upon  Armenian  coins,  upon  the  era  of 
the  ArsacidsB,  upon  a  rare  set  of  medals  of  Pt-olemy,  son  of  Juba  IL, 
upon  a  medal  of  Aeropus  II L,  king  of  Macedonia,  Ac. ;  7, '  DrscrizLone 
di  alcune  Medaglie  Qreche  del  Museo  Fontana,'  8  vols.  4 to,  Florence, 
1822-29;  8,  'Descrizione  di  aloune  Medaglie  Greche  del  Museo  del 
Barone  di  Chaudoir,'  4to,  1831;  9,  'Catalogus  Kummorum  Veterum 
Musei  Arigoniani,  dispositus  secundum  sistema  geographicum,'  foL; 
10,  *  Descrizione  delle  Medaglio  Greche  e  Romane  del  fd  Benkowitz ;' 
11, '  lUustrazione  d'on  Vaao  di  Vetro  con  ediftzi  e  leggende'  (the  vase 
was  found  at  Populonia,  near  Piombino);  12,  '  Disoertazione  intomo 
nl  Virgilio  di  Aproniano,  codioe  pit-zioso  della  Laurenziana'  (this  is  an 
account  of  a  manuRcript  copy  of  Virgil  on  parchment,  which  exists  in 
the  Laurentian  or  Medici  library  at  Florence,  written  by  a  certain 
Apronianus,  who  is  supposed  to  be  Turcius  Rufius  Asterius  Apronianus, 
who  was  consul  a-D.  494) ;  18,  'A  Catalogue,  with  Illustrations,  of  the 
valuable  Museum  Hederwar  in  Hungary,*  3  vols. 

Sestini  ranks  among  the  first  numismatists  of  any  age  or  country. 
He  waa  in  correspondence  with  the  most  learned  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  was  intimate  with  Eckel,  Neuman,  Cardinal  Borgia,  Cousin^ry,  and 
others ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Paris,  St  Petersbuig, 
Munich,  fto. 

(Neerologia  di  Datnenieo  SettinL  in  the  AnMogia  of  Florence, 
July,  1832.)  -I  -vy  -, 

SETTLE,  ELKANAH,  is  remembered,  not  for  his  literary  merits, 
out  for  the  extraordinoxy  fact  that  he,  a  person  of  very  small  taleuts, 
was  for  a  time  the  successful  rival  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the 
nation.  The  particulars  of  his  history,  with  specimens  of  his  works, 
may  be  gathered  from  various  parts  of  Scott's  edition  of  the  works  of 
Prydeo.    Settle,  born  in  1643  at  Dunstable,  was  entered  a  commoner 


of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1666 ;  but  left  the  university  without  a 
degree,  and  came  to  London  as  a  literary  adventurer.  He  first  roee 
into  reputation  in  1671  by  the  success  of  his  tragedy  of '  Cambyses ;' 
and  the  profligate  Rochester,  desirous  to  humble  Dryden,  eagerly 
adopted  the  new  dramatist  as  his  instrument  Settle's  next  tragedy, 
*  The  Empress  of  Morocco,'  introduced  by  its  unscrupulous  patron, 
enjoyed  the  honour  (never  vouchsafed  to  Dryden,  the  laureate)  of  being 
first  acted  at  Whitehall  by  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court :  on  being 
transferred  to  the  theatre  it  was  acted  to  full  houses  for  a  month 
successively ;  the  printed  copies  of  it  were  sold  for  double  the  usual 
price ;  and  tbe  author,  intoxicated  by  his  undeserved  success,  prefixed 
to  it  a  vaunting  preface,  animadverting  severely  upon  Dryden. 
Dryden,  alarmed  and  jealous,  assisted  Shndwell  and  Crowne  in  writing 
scurrilous  '  Notes  and  Observations '  on  tbe  play,  which  the  author 
answered  in  the  same  strain.  Political  differences  embittered  the 
quarrel  thus  begun.  But  poor  Settle's  fame  was  short-lived;  and 
Dryden  had  little  cause  to  fear  him  when  he  was  so  ill-advised  as  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  his  Whig  patrons  by  pnbli«hing,  in  answer  to 
the  '  Absalom  and  Achitophel,'  a  poem  entitled  '  Absalom  Senior,  or 
Aohitophel  Transposed.'  Nevertheless,  the  new  offence  was  thought 
woitby  of  punishment ;  and,  under  the  name  of  Doeg,  Elkanah  became 
the  victim  of  some  of  those  oontemptuous  verses  which  Dryden  contri- 
buted to  the  second  part  of  'Absalom  and  AchitopheL'  Three  of 
these  stanzas,  commemorating  his  smoothness  of  versification,  his 
bombast,  and  his  real  poverty,  both  of  thought  and  fancy,  may  be 
accepted  aa  no  unfair  criticism  on  his  works  in  general : — 

Doeg,  though  without  knowing  how  or  whj, 

Made  still  a  blundering  kind  of  melody  ; 

S|  urred  boldly  on,  and  dashed  through  thick  and  thin. 

Through  sense  and  nonsense,  never  out  nor  in  } 

Free  from  all  meaniog,  whether  good  or  bad. 

And,  in  one  word,  heroically  mad. 

Down  to  this  time  Settle  had  been  a  trusted  servant  and  pamphleteer 
of  Shaftesbury  and  tbe  other  Whig  leaders,  and  in  November  1680  he 
superintended  with  much  approbation  the  burning  of  the  pope  in  effigy. 
Soon  afterwards  however  he  suddenly  changed  his  party,  recanting 
his  political  heresies  in  a  narrative  which  ho  published  in  1683.  By 
this  change  he  perhaps  preserved  for  the  time  his  place  as  poet-laureate 
for  the  city,  and  writer  of  verses  for  pageants  and  other  civic  festivities ; 
but  with  the  revolution  his  prospects  were  completely  blightedL 
Although  he  retained  his  place  as  city-poet,  he  was  reduced  to  great 
poverty.  He  had  litenlly  to  suffer  the  fate  satirically  prophesied  for 
him  by  Dryden,  of  writing  plays  for  shows  at  Bartholomew  fair  in 
Smithfleld ;  and  in  one  of  these  he  actually  performed  in  person  the 
part  of  the  Dragon  slaughtered  by  St.  Qeorge,  a  fact  which  Pope  has 
chronicled  in  the  '  Dunoiad.'  At  length,  in  bis  desolate  old  age,  he 
was  received  into  the  Charter-House,  and  died  there  in  1724.  He  was 
tbe  author  of  sixteen  original  plays  that  were  printed,  and  of  a  good 
many  occasional  and  political  pieces  both  in  verse  and  in  proae. 

SEVAJKE,  suroamed  Bosla,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  power  in 
India,  was  bom  in  May  1627  at  Poouah,  the  '  jagheer,*  or  fief,  of  which 
was  held  by  his  father,  Shabjeo,  under  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednuggur, 
and,  after  its  dissolution,  from  the  Beejapoor  monarchy.  His  restless 
and  ambitious  character  appears  to  have  developed  itself  at  a  very 
early  age,  as  in  1647  he  had  supplanted  his  father  at  Poonah,  and  in 
the  following  year  possessed  himself  of  all  the  Northern  Concan.  The 
Beejapoor  government  was  then  fully  occupied  in  guarding  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  Delhi  Moguls ;  and  Sevajee  continued  for  several 
years  to  extend  bis  power  by  progressive  encroachments  without 
coming  to  an  open  rupture^  till  his  spoliations  became  so  daring  that 
in  1658  a  large  force  was  sent  against  him  under  Afzul  Kahn,  a  leader  of 
reputation.  He  succeeded  however  in  assassinating  the  general  at  an 
interview ;  routed  and  dispersed  his  army ;  and  maintained  himself  in 
the  field  till  1662,  when  a  peace  with  Btejapoor  left  him  in  possession 
of  his  acquisitions.  But  he  now  came  into  collision  with  the  formidable 
power  of  Auruugzebe,  with  whose  armies  in  the  Dekkan  he  was  unable 
to  cope ;  and  though  he  succeeded  by  a  sudden  irruption  (January, 
1664)  in  surprising  and  sacking  the  distant  emporium  of  Surat,  from 
which  he  brought  off  an  immense  booty,  he  found  it  expedient  in  the 
following  year  to  make  his  submission  to  the  emperor,  and,  oo-operating 
with  the  Mogul  troops  in  their  invasion  of  Beejapoor,  did  distinguished 
service  in  the  campaign.  He  waa  disgusted  however  bv  the  haughty 
reception  which  he  met  with  at  the  court  of  Delhi ;  and  having  znade 
his  escape  with  difficulty  from  the  capital,  he  re-occupied  his  former 
territories,  which  he  greatly  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  falling 
kingdoms  of  Beejapoor  and  Qolconda,  avoiding  for  some  years  to  renew 
hostilities  with  the  Moguls.  This  interval  he  employed  in  settling 
his  dominions,  and  introducing  a  strict  system  of  discipline  into  his 
army;  and  when  the  war  with  Aurungzebe  broke  out  anew  (1670),  he 
not  only  ravaged  the  country  with  his  light  cavalry,  and  inflicted  a 
second  sack  on  Surat,  but  in  1672  for  tbe  first  time  engaged  and 
defeated  a  reguUt  Mogul  force  in  a  pitched  battle.  To  this  period  is 
also  assigned  the  commencement  of  the  *  chout,'  a  sort  of  tribute,  or 
blackmail,  consisting  of  the  fourth  of  the  revenue,  on  the  payment  of 
which  any  province  was  exempted  from  devastation,  and  which  long 
continued  a  principal  source  of  Mahrntta  reve:  ue. 
He  had  for  several  years  previous  a«iumed  the  title  of  Raja,  and  the 
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royal  prerogative  of  ooining  money ;  bat  in  1674  he  was  solemnly 
erowned  at  Rayghar,  with  all  the  pomp  of  the  Mogul  ceremonial,  sig- 
nalising  hie  aooeeaion  by  an  inroad  in  which  he  for  the  first  time 
oanied  hia  arms  north  of  the  Kerbudda.  Hia  next  exploit  was  in  a 
different  direction :  having  secured  his  rear  by  an  alliance  with  Qol- 
conda,  he  boldly  croesed  the  peuinBula  (1676)  to  the  eastern  coast^ 
possessed  himself  of  the  strong  forts  of  Vellora,  Gingi,  and  Wandi- 
wash,  between  Madras  and  Pondicherry,  and  overran  great  part  of 
Mysore,  to  which  he  laid  claim  from  his  father  Shabjee  haviug  held  a 
jagheer  there  at  the  end  of  his  life.  From  these  conquests  he  was 
recalled  (1678)  by  the  invasion  of  Qoloonda  by  the  Moguls;  and 
though  his  plans  were  for  a  time  diBConoerted  by  the  desertion  of  his 
son  Sambajee  to  the  enemy,  he  compelled  Aurungzebe's  viceroy  of 
the  Dekkan  to  retire  from  Qoloonda,  and  to  raise  the  siege  of  fieeja- 
poor,  while  he  exacted  from  the  latter  state,  as  the  price  of  bis  aid, 
the  oession  of  all  the  country  between  the  Toombuddra  and  the 
Kishna.  His  power  whs  uow  predominant  throughout  Southern  India, 
none  of  the  shattered  sovereignties  of  which  were  able  to  oppose  auy 
check  to  hiB  progress;  but  his  further  schemes  of  aggrandiBement 
were  out  short  by  a  sudden  illness,  of  which  he  died,  on  the  5th  of 
April  1680,  nged  nearly  fifty-tbree.  His  son  Sambajee  (who  had  pre- 
viously n  sumed  his  allegiance)  succeeded  him ;  but  neither  his  abili- 
ties nor  his  fortune  were  equal  to  those  of  his  father,  and  he  was 
taken  and  put  to  death  in  1689. 

Sevajee  (in  the  words  of  Mountstuart  Elphinstone)  **  left  a  character 
which  has  never  since  been  equalled  or  approached  by  any  of  his 
countrymen.  The  distracted  state  of  the  neighbouring  countrif s  pre- 
sented openings  by  which  an  inferior  leader  might  have  profited ;  but 
it  required  a  genius  like  his  to  avail  himself,  as  he  did,  of  the  mistakes 
of  Aurungzebe,  by  kindling  a  zeal  for  religion,  and  through  that  a 
national  spirit  among  the  Mahrattas.  It  was  by  these  feelings  that 
his  government  was  upheld  after  it  had  passed  into  feeble  hands,  and 
was  kept  together,  in  spite  of  numerous  internal  disorders,  untU  it  had 
established  its  supremacy  over  the  greater  part  of  India." 

SEVE'KUa  ALEXANDRFNUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  lived 
about  ▲.D.  470.  There  are  extant  under  his  name  six  Narratives 
{Anrrfi/iara),  and  eight  Ethopoeiss  fHdcnroileu).  The  six  narratives  are 
mentioned  by  Iriarte  as  being  among  the  Qreek  manuscripts  of  the 
EscunaL  The  Ethopoeiso  are  printed  in  Gale's  'Rhetorea  Selecti,' 
which  were  edited  by  J.  F.  Fischer,  Leipaig,  1772. 

An  Ethopoeia,  of  which  cUlocutio  is  the  Latin  equivalent,  is  defined 
by  Priscian  to  be  "  an  imitation  of  a  speech  {termo)  adapted  to  the 
character  and  to  the  supposed  persons ;  as,  for  instance,  what  Andro- 
mache might  have  said  on  the  death  of  Hector."  The  Ethopoeias  of 
Severus  contain,  among  others,  the  following  subjects : — What 
.^Bschinea  might  say  on  going  into  banishment  upon  Demosthenes 
fomishiag  him  with  means  for  his  journey ;  what  Menelaos  might 
say  upon  Helen  being  carried  away  by  Alexander ;  what  a  painter 
might  say  on  having  painted  a  girl  and  fallen  in  love  with  her.  The 
firigid  commonplaces  of  these  short  pieces  are  merely  curious  as  speci- 
mens of  the  literature  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong. 

SEVE'RUS,  CORNE'LIUS,  an  epic  poet  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Respecting  the  droumstances  of  hu  life  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  he  died  very  young.  Quinctilian  (x.  1,  §  89)  says  that  he  was 
more  a  versifier  than  a  poet^  though  he  allows  that,  considering  the 
early  age  at  which  he  wrote,  he  showed  very  great  talents.  His  poems 
were,  'Bellum  Siculum,'  the  first  book  of  which  was,  according  to 
Quinctilian,  of  considerable  merit  Which  Sicilian  war  he  described 
in  this  poem  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  the  war 
which  Sextus  Pompeius  carried  on  after  he  had  gained  possession  of 
Sicily.  [PoKFiiu&J  There  is  a  poem  still  extant,  called  <^tna,' 
which  contain^  in  640  hexameters,  a  description  of  Mount  iBtna,  and 
an  account  of  the  causes  of  its  eruptions.  Now  as  Seneca  ('  Epist.'  79) 
calls  Cornelius  Severus  the  author  of  a  poem  '  .^tna,'  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  this  poem  is  the  work  of  Severus.  But  the  language  m 
the  extant  poem,  as  well  as  several  allusions  to  events  which  happened 
in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  the 
extant  poem  is  not  the  work  of  Severus.  The  description  of  Mount 
JEtna  to  which  Seneca  alludes  was  probably  only  a  part  of  the 
'  Bellum  Siculum.'  A  second  poem  of  Cornelius  Severus  contained  a 
description  of  the  death  of  Cicero,  and  a  fragment  of  it,  which  proves 
the  great  talents  of  the  young  poet,  has  been  preserved  by  Marcus 
AnnaluB  Seneca.    ('.Suasor.,'  viL,  p.  49.) 

(Burmann,  Antholog.  Lot,,  ii  155;  Wemsdorf,  Poet.  Lot,  Minor., 
torn,  iv.,  p.  83,  &C.,  and  p.  217,  Ac.) 

SEVE'RUS,  L.  SEPTl'MIUS,  was  a  native  of  Leptis  in  Africa, 
where  he  was  bom,  AJ).  146,  of  an  equestrian  family.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  mors  than  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  enterprising  man. 

After  his  eighteenth  year  Severus  came  to  Rome  for  hia  improve- 
ment, and  received  the  rank -of  senator  from  M.  Aurelius.  He  studied 
Isw  in  company  with  Papmian,  who  was  a  relation  of  his  second  wife, 
under  Q.  Cervidius  Scievola ;  and  he  received  from  AureUus  the  office 
of  advocatus  fisci,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Papmian.  In  his 
youth  he  was  of  licentious  habits,  and  he  had  to  defend  himself  against 
a  charge  of  adultery,  of  which  however  he  was  acquitted  before  the 
Vroconsul  Didius  JuUanus,  whom  he  afterwards  succeeded  in  the 
fmpire.  After  filling  the  qusBstorahip  and  other  public  offices,  be  waa 
appointed  pixwousul  of  Africa,  his  native  country.     Under  Aurelius  he 


also  filled  the  tribunate,  an  office  of  wliich  he  scrapuloosly  discharged 
the  duties.  About  this  time  he  married  his  first  wife,  Marcia.  After 
the  death  of  Aurelius,  he  visited  Athens;  and  when  he  became 
emperor,  he  showed  the  citizens  that  he  had  not  forgotten  certain 
slights  put  upon  him  during  his  residence  there.  Under  Commodus 
he  held  the  office  of  legstus  of  the  Lugdunensis  Provincia.  On  losing 
his  wife,  he  looked  out  for  another  whose  nativity  was  favourable  to 
his  ambitious  views ;  for  Severus  appears  to  have  been  a  believer  in 
astrology.  He  heard  of  a  woman  in  Syria  whose  destiny  it  was  to 
marry  a  king,  and  accordingly  he  solicited  and  obtained  in  marriage 
for  his  second  wife  Julia  Domna,  by  whom  he  had  children. 

Severus  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Germany  when  news  came 
of  the  death  of  Commodus,  which  was  followed  by  the  short  reign  of 
Pertinax,  and  the  accession  of  Didius  Julianus,  who  purchased  the 
imperial  title.  The  army  proclaimed  Severus  emperor,  and  the  ambi- 
tious general  promptly  advanced  upon  Rome  to  secore  his  title. 
Julianus,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  Severus  by 
declaring  him  a  public  enemy,  and  an  equally  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
get  him  assassinated,  caused  a  senatus  oonsultum  to  be  passed  for  asso* 
ciating  Severus  with  him  in  the  empire.  Julianas  however  was  shortly 
afterwards  murdered  in  his  palace,  and  Severus  entered  Rome  with  his 
soldiers  (▲.D.  193),  where  he  wss  acknowledged  emperor. 

But  Severus  had  a  formidable  rival  in  the  East,  where  the  legions 
had  proclaimed  Pescennius  Niger.  After  arranging  affiurs  at  B^me, 
he  stt  out  to  oppose  Niger,  whom  he  defeated  near  Cycicua.  The 
emperor  banished  the  wife  and  children  of  Niger,  and  punished  both 
individuals  and  cities  that  had  favoured  the  cause  of  his  rival  He 
also  advanced  still  farther  into  the  East,  into  the  sandy  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia, in  order  to  secura  the  empire  on  that  side  and  to  punish  the 
adherents  of  Niger.  The  Parthians  and  Adiabeni  were  rmluoed,  and 
Severus  was  honoured  with  the  titles  of  Arabicus,  Adiabenicus,  and 
Parthioas  by  the  senate,  who  also  offered  him  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
which  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  a  triumph  was  not  due  to  a 
victory  gained  in  a  civil  war;  and  he  also  declined  adopting  the  title 
of  Parthicus  from  apprehension  of  provoking  such  formidable  enemies 
as  the  Parthians. 

On  his  road  to  Rome  Severus  heard  of  the  revolt  of  Albinus  in 
Gaul,  and  he  directed  his  march  to  that  province.  After  the  war  had 
been  carried  on  for  some  time  with  various  success,  a  great  battle  was 
fought  at  Trinurtium  or  Tinurtium,  not  far  from  Lyon,  in  which 
Albinus  was  defeated  and  lost  his  life.  On  this  oocaaion  Severas  dis- 
graced himself  by  that  brutal  ferocity  which  was  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  his  character.  He  ordered  the  head  of  Albinus  to  be  out 
off  before  he  was  quite  dead,  and  he  made  his  horse  trample  tiie  body 
under  his  feet  Even  the  wife  and  children  of  Albinus,  according  to 
some  accounts,  were  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the 
Rhone.  Numerous  partisans  of  Albinus  were  put  to  death,  both  men 
and  women,  whose  property  enriched  the  ssrarium.  Spartianus  has 
filled  a  chapter  with  illustrious  names,  who  were  the  victims  of  the 
emperor's  cruelty,  either  immediately  on  the  defeat  of  Albinus  or 
shortly  after. 

The  restless  temper  of  the  emperor  led  him  again  into  the  East; 
From  Syria  he  marched  against  the  Parthians,  and  took  Ctesiphon, 
their  capital,  after  a  campaign  in  which  the  soldiers  suffered  greatly 
for  want  of  proper  proviaions.  From  Parthia  he  returned  to  Syiia, 
from  which  country  he  marched  through  Palestine  to  Alexandria  in 
Egypt.  He  made  many  changes  in  the  institutions  of  Judea,  and 
forbade  under  severe  penalties  the  making  of  Jewish  converts.  Spar- 
tianus adds,  that  he  made  the  same  enactment  with  respect  to  the 
Christians,  though  we  cannot  certainly  infer  from  the  context  that  this 
took  place  at  the  same  time  with  the  enactment  against  Jewish  eon- 
verts.  The  alluaion  however  appears  to  be  to  the  edict  promulgated 
in  the  time  of  Severus,  which  wss  followed  by  a  persecution  of  the 
Christians.  He  gave  the  Alexandrines  a  kind  of  senate  (jus  bulenta- 
rum),  and  made  many  changes  in  their  institutions.  Severus  returned 
to  Rome  a.d.  208.  He  decBned  the  honour  of  a  triumph  which  wae 
offered  to  hin^  on  account  of  his  inability  to  stand  in  a  chariot  owing 
to  the  gout  But  his  victory  wss  commemorated  by  the  erection  of 
a  triumphal  arch,  which  still  remains  and  besjrs  his  name. 

In  the  ^ear  208,  Severus,  with  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  set 
out  on  their  British  campaign.  The  object  was  to  reduce  to  obedienoe 
the  Caledonians  and  other  tribea  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
who  disturbed  the  Roman  dominion.  Geta  was  left  with  an  army  in 
the  command  of  South  Britain,  and  the  emperor  undertook  the  cam- 
paign in  the  north  with  his  son  Caracalla.  He  made  his  way  with 
great  difficulty  through  a  country  covered  with  forests  and  without 
roads,  snd  though  the  natives  fled  before  him,  the  Roman  army  suf- 
fered greatiy,  and  the  loss  of  life,  owing  to  privation  of  various  kinds, 
was  immense.  Severus  attempted  to  secure  the  limit  of  his  conquests 
by  constructing  the  great  rampart,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  wall  of  Severus,  across  the  neck  of  land  that  separates  the  sostu- 
aries  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth. 

The  laat  daya  of  Severus  were  embittered^  by  the  dissensions  of  his 
sons,  and  more  particularly  by  the  undutiful  oonduct  of  Caracalla^ 
who  is  even  accused  of  conspiring  sgainst  the  life  of  his  father.  He 
died  at  York  (Bboraoum)  ▲.D.  211,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
leaving  only  two  children,  Geta,  and  Caracalla,  who  is  slso  called  Anto- 
ninus Bassiauus.    His  body,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  the  ura 
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which  contained  his  ashesy  was  carried  to  Rome  and  placed  in  the 
tomb  of  the  Antonini. 

Beverus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Roman  em- 
perors. He  has  been  compared  with  Julius  Cassar,  whom  he  resembled 
in  the  energy  of  bis  character  and  in  liis  taste  for  letters.  He  was 
through  life  the  faithful  friend  of  the  great  jurist  Papinian,  whom  he 
made  libellorum  ma^ister  and  prssfectus  pnstorio,  and  to  whose  care 
he  recommended  his  two  sons.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  and  he  left  behind  him  memoirs  of  his  life.  His 
habits  were  plain  and  simple.  He  sought  out  and  rewarded  merit, 
and  he  loved  justice.  But  he  punished  with  inexorable  severity,  and 
his  great  qualities  were  sullied  by  cruelty,  for  which  it  seems  difficult 
to  find  any  apology  or  palliation.  He  embellished  Rome  with  various 
works,  such  as  the  Septizonium  and  the  Thermee  called  after  his 
name,  and  he  repaired  the  public  edifices  which  had  been  erected  by 
his  predecessors. 

(**:i  Spartiani,  Severui  Itnpcrator;  Herodian,  ii.,  iii. ;  Dion  Casjius 
lib.  76,  &&) 
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Commemoration  of  the  celebration  of  the  Ludi  Saecularcs. 

SEV'iiRUS,  MARCUS  AURELIUS  ALEXANDER,  a  Roman 
emperor,  was  the  son  of  Julia  Mammsea,  the  sister  of  SoQmis,  who  was 
the  mother  of  Elagabalus.  He  was  bom  at  Area  Ciesarea,  in  PLcenicio, 
in  the  temple  of  Alexander  the  Great  (after  whom  he  was  called), 
A.D.  208.  In  his  early  years  he  was  brought  up  at  Rome,  and  during 
the  reign  of  his  cousin  Elagabalus  was,  by  the  advice  of  his  grand- 
mother Julia  Moeaa,  bred  in  strict  seclusion  from  the  court.  In  his 
educKtion  his  mother  showed  great  care  and  discretion,  and  withdrew 
him  from  the  temptations  and  perils  thrown  in  his  way  by  the 
emperor.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  was  appointed  consul  with  Elaga- 
balus, and  was  styled  Cicsar,  the  usual  title  of  the  successor  to  the 
empire.  He  became  very  popular  with  the  army,  who  believed  him 
to  be  the  son  of  Caracalla,  a  notion  which  he  appears  to  have  after- 
wards encouraged.  The  particulars  of  the  revolt  in  which  Elagabalus 
was  murdered  have  already  been  given.  [Elagabalus.]  On  his 
death,  Alexander  was  made  emperor,  A.D.  222,  first  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  army,  and  afterwards  more  formally  by  the  senate.  His 
reign  may  rather  be  called  the  regency  of  his  mother,  who  conducted 
the  chief  business  of  government  with  great  firmness  and  discretion. 
She  made  it  her  first  cnre  to  repair  the  ruin  caused  by  the  excesses 
of  Elagabalus.  She  restored  the  temples  which  had  been  profaued, 
selected  a  council  of  sixteen  fh)m  the  senate  for  her  ministry,  and 
appointed  the  jurist  Ulpian  prsefect  of  the  Prsotorian  guard.  Under 
her  guidance  Alexander  led  a  life  of  strict  but  not  ascetic  mbrality, 
giving  free  access  to  his  friends,  applying  himself  closely  to  the 
business  of  the  state,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  to  literature. 

The  attempts  of  the  empress-mother  to  reform  the  dissolute  army 
were  frustrated  by  their  turbnlent  spirit.  The  Praetorian  guards 
revolted  and  murdered  Ulpian,  and  such  was  the  weakness  of  the 
government,  that  Epagathus,  their  ringleader,  was  sent  to  Egypt, 
that  he  might  there  undergo  the  punishment  which  it  was  not  thought 
safe  to  inflict  at  home.  Dion  Cassius  informs  us,  in  the  fras^ent  of 
his  Life  of  Alexander,  that  his  own  life  was  threatened  by  the  troops 
which  he  commanded,  but  saved  by  the  management  of  the  emperor. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (about  231  A.D.,  according  to  Eckhel, 
*  Doctrina  Vet  Num.,*  from  the  evidence  of  a  coin),  Alexander  under- 
took an  expedition  against  Artaxerxes,  the  foimder  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Sassanidae,  who  threatened  to  extend  his  empire  over  Asia  Minor, 
and  treated  the  embassies  from  Rome  with  disdain.  The  accounts  of  this 
war  differ.  Lampridius  (*  Hist.  Aug.  Script.')  in  his  Life  of  Alexander, 
Eutropius,  and  Aurelius  Victor  speak  of  the  great  victory  obtained 
by  Alexander,  and  their  testimony  is  confirmed  by  a  coin  described 
by  EckheL  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  of  Herodia  (lib.  iv.,  18, 
ftc.),  more  consistent  throughout  with  itself,  with  the  undisciplined 
state  of  the  army,  and  the  unwarlike  character  of  Uie  emperor,  records 
the  defeat  of  the  Roman  forces  in  three  separate  divisions,  the  sickness 
of  Alexander,  and  his  retreat  to  Antioch,  whither  however  he  was  not 
followed  by  Artaxerxes,  whose  resources  were  so  much  weakened  by 
th*  war  that  he  remained  quiet  for  several  years.  The  emperor  vras 
shortly  afWrwMrds  ronaed  from  a  state  of  luxurious  inactivity  by  the 
news  of  a  revolt  of  the  QermaoB,  who  had  paned  Hh^ic  boundaries. 


He  proceeded  to  quell  this  insurrection  in  person,  but  having  recourse 
to  bribery  to  buy  off  the  rebels,  he  incurred  the  contempt  of  his  troops. 
This  feelmg  was  fostered  into  mutiny  by  the  arts  of  Maximious,  who 
had  been  entrusted  with  great  power,  and  the  result  was  a  sedition, 
in  which  Alexander  and  his  mother  were  both  killed  at  a  place  called 
Sidla  in  Gfaul,  a.d.  285.  As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  a  comparison 
of  the  exaggerations  of  Lampridius  with  the  scanty  statements  of 
other  writers,  Alexander  seems  to  have  been  of  a  gentle  and  peaceful 
disposition,  ill-suited  for  the  command  of  a  turbulent  soldieiy  and 
corrupt  people,  not  less  from  his  tender  age  and  the  control  to  which 
he  was  subjected  by  his  mother,  than  from  an  efTeminacy  and  want  of 
firmness  natural  to  his  race  and  country.  Wo  have  in  Lampridius  a 
very  interesting  account  of  his  private  life  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  passed  his  day.  He  bestowed  great  care  in  adorning  and  improv- 
ing Rome.  The  Thermsd  Alexandrinse  were  built  by  him.  His  reform 
in  the  currency  is  alluded  to  by  a  coin  bearing  the  inscription  *  Resti- 
tuta  Moneta.'  His  other  coins  record  his  bounties  to  the  people,  his 
expedition  to  Persia  and  triumph,  and  his  consecratio.  He  had  three 
wives  :  Memmia,  the  daughter  of  Bulpicius ;  Orbiana,  who  is  known 
by  her  coins ;  and  another,  who  was  banished  by  his  mother,  and 
whose  name  1ms  not  come  down  to  us.  (Herodian,  lib.  vl  ;  Dion 
Cassius  lib.  Ixxx. ;  JE,\iM9  Lampridius,  in  the  '  Hiitoria  Augusta.') 
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Ilead  of  Alexander  Scverus  laurelled,  and  with  the  paladamentum* 

rONTlTMAXTIlPIICOaFnfiC. 

The  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  vrith  two  gladiators  fighting  in  it ;  at  the  side  three 
figures  standing. 

SE'VIQNE',  MADAME  DE.  Marie  db  Rabdtin  Chantal  was  bom, 
according  to  her  own  account,  February  5,  1627,  apparently  at  the 
chateau  of  Bourbilly  in  Burgundy.  Her  fiither,  the  Baron  de  Ghantal, 
was  killed  in  defending  the  Isle  of  Rh^  against  the  English ;  and  her 
mother  also  left  her  an  orphan  at  an  eariy  age.  The  charge  of  her 
education  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  maternal  unde,  the  Abb^  de 
Coulanges,  an  excellent  and  judicious  person,  whom  she  warmly 
loved,  and  to  whom  she  owed  and  owned  great  obligation.  Possessed 
of  gi*eat  personal  advantages  and  considerable  fortune,  she  married, 
August  1,  1^4,  the  Marquis  de  Sdvignd,  of  an  ancient  house  of 
Brittany.  This  connection  did  not  prove  happy ;  it  was  dissolved  in 
1651,  by  the  death  of  her  husband  in  a  duel,  leaving  her  with  a 
dilapidated  fortune  and  the  charge  of  a  son  and  daughter.  The  fortune 
she  soon  retrieved  by  retirement  and  a  judicious  economy :  and  in 
1C54  she  reappeared  in  Paris,  where  her  beauty  and  talents  placed  her 
at  once  in  the  first  ranks  of  society.  The  Prince  of  Conti,  Tureune, 
Fouquet,  superintendent  of  finance,  and  many  others  of  less  note,  in 
vain  enrolled  themselves  her  admirers;  having  escaped  the  yoke  of 
her  first  ill-assorted  marriage,  she  vras  never  temptel  to  contract  a 
second ;  nor,  in  that  gallant  age,  was  her  conduct  tainted  by  the  pre- 
valent laxity  of  morals.  Her  children  were  throughout  life  her  chief 
object^  and  especial  ly  her  daughter,  to  her  affection  for  whom  we  owe 
the  greater  part  of  that  admirable  collection  of  letters  upon  which  the 
fame  of  Madame  de  S^vign^  is  raised.  That  daughter  in  1669  married 
the  Comte  de  Grignan,  who  held  the  government  of  Provence. 
Madame  de  Sdvign^  died,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  at  the  town  of 
Grignan,  April  18,  1696. 

As  a  letter-writer  she  is  unsurpassed,  perhaps  unequalled.  Un- 
studied, and  not  always  correct,  she  possessed  a  natural  eloquence,  an 
ease  and  liveliness  of  expression,  whioh  will  never  cease  to  attract. 
The  merit  of  her  style  is  said  by  French  critics  to  be  too  delioato  to  be 
readily  appreciable  by  foreigners:  nevertheless  its  charm  cannot  fail 
to  be  manifest  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  her  readers.  "  The 
letters  of  Madame  de  S^vign^,"  says  La  Harpe,  "  are  the  book  of  all 
hours,  of  the  town,  of  the  country,  on  travel  They  are  the  conver- 
sation of  a  most  agreeable  woman,  to  which  one  need  contributo 
nothing  of  one's  own ;  which  is  a  great  charm  to  an  idle  person.    .    . 

.  .  Madame  de  B6figa6  tells  a  story  excellently :  the  most  per- 
fect models  of  narration  are  to  be  found  in  her  letters.  Nothing 
comes  up  to  the  liveliness  of  her  turns,  and  the  happiness  of  her 
expressions :  for  she  is  always  touched  by  what  she  relates;  she  paints 
things  as  if  she  saw  them,  and  the  reader  believes  that  he  sees  what 
she  paints.  She  seems  to  have  had  a  most  active  and  versatile 
imagination,  which  laid  hold  of  all  objects  in  succession." 

Her  letters,  originally  published  in  detached  portions,  by  dififorent 
persons,  are  printed  ooUectively  in  nomerons  editions.    The  most  oooa* 
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plete  ia  that  of  IC  de  Monmerque,  Paria,  11  roU.  Bvo,  and  18  yols. 
12mo,  1818,  oontaining  a  text  oorrocted  and  restored  in  very  numerous 
passably  and  inoluding  ninety-four  letters  not  before  published.  The 
edition  of  K.  Qrouvelle,  8  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1806,  is  also  one  of  the 
beaty  containing  memoirs  of  Madame  de  Sdvign^  herself,  her  daughter, 
and  other  persons  olosely  conneoted  with  her  history,  and  other 
aaxiliary  pieces.  Other  complete  editions,  includiog  one  in  6  vols. 
12mo,  by  Bidot,  have  since  been  published.  These  ooUeotive  editions 
eontain  many  letters  addressed  to  Madame  de  S^vign6  by  her  corres- 
pondenta. 

SEWARD,  ANNA,  was  bom  in  1747,  of  good  parents,  her  father 
being  the  reotor  of  Eyam  in  Derbyshire,  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and 
canon  residentiary  of  Lichfield.  Mr.  Seward  was  a  writer  of  poems, 
which  arc  printed  in  Dodsley's  collection ;  and  in  1750  he  published 
an  edition  of  fieanmont  and  Fletcher.  He  encouraged  the  poetical 
indications  in  his  daughter  with  all  the  gratified  pride  of  a  parent. 
Pope,  Young,  and  Prior  were  her  favourite  authors,  and  she  excelled 
aUo  in  ornamental  needlework — an  accomplishment  she  carried  into 
her  poems,  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  poetry  as  needlework  does 
to  art — ingenious,  pretty,  and  trivial. 

She  had  the  society  of  Dr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Day,  author  of '  Sandford 
and  Merton,'  Mr.  Edgeworth,  and  occasionally  that  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
whom  she  could  not  bear,  and  of  whom  she  has  written  a  good  deal  in 
a  very  ridiculous  fashion.  In  1782  she  published  her  poetical  novel 
of '  Louisa,'  which  met  with  great  success,  and  rapidly  exhausted  three 
or  fonr  editions.  In  1799  she  published  a  collection  of  'Sonnets,' 
intended  to  "  restore  the  strict  rules  of  the  legitimate  sonnet."  They 
are  no#  very  little  known.  In  1804  she  published  her  'Life  of  Dr. 
Darwin,'  written  like  all  her  other  works,  in  an  affected  style ;  destitute 
of  all  requisites  for  biography;  wanting  in  penetration  and  deline- 
a.tion  of  character;  puerile  in  judgment  and  worse  in  criticism; 
nevertheless  it  contains  some  pleasant  literary  anecdotes,  and  is  not 
without  a  certain  sort  of  interest.  In  it  she  lays  claim  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  first  fifty  lines  in  the  *  Botanic  Garden,'  which  she  had 
written  oat  of  compliment  to  him,  but  of  which  he  made  no  mention. 
She  continued  to  ponr  forth  little  poems  of  questionable  merit,  but 
■till  maintained  her  popularity. 

After  a  lingering  illness,  she  expired  March  25>  1809,  bequeathing 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  her  literary  performances,  and  particularly  the 
woriLS  she  had  herself  intended  for  the  press ;  and  to  Mr.  Constable, 
the  publisher,  her  '  Letters.'  Scott  executed  his  trust  by  the  publi- 
cation in  1810  of  her  *  Poems,'  and  three  volumes  of  literary  corres- 
pondenoe,  with  a  biographical  preface.  Mr.  Constable  also  published 
her  '  Letters '  in  six  volumes.  They  afiford  materials  for  the  study  of 
her  character,  but  they  exhibit  it  in  no  pleasing  light — vanity,  bad 
taste,  affectation,  and  pedantry  being  mostly  prominent. 

Posterity,  from  whose  judgments  there  is  no  appeal,  and  with  whom 
the  fsotitious  causes  of  popularity  have  no  weight,  has  consigned  her 
poems  to  oblivion,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  protesting  against  this 
judcrment.  Nor  indeed  is  there  anything  in  her  prose  writings  to 
render  their  preservation  more  desirable  than  that  of  her  verse. 

8EKTUS  EMPI'RICUS,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  physician  of 
celebrity,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  200.  The  particulars  of  his  life 
are  uncertain,  and  the  only  two  indications  on  which  we  can  rely  are 
those  given  in  his  own  works,  that  he  was  the  pupil  of  Herodotus  of 
Tarsus,  and  that  he  lived  about  the  period  before  mentioned.  Dio- 
genes (iz.,  'Timon')  simply  says,  "Sextus,  the  Empiric,  was  the  pupil 
of  Hei!odotus  of  Tarsus :  he  wrote  the  ten  books  of  Soeptioa,  and  other 
excellent  works."  Equal  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  place  where  he 
lived  and  taught>  although,  from  the  only  existiDg  evidence  of  value 
(namely,  from  a  passage  in  his  own  work,  nufip<iytm  'Trorvw^tn,  iii 
16),  it  i^pears  that  he  taught  philosophy  and  exercised  his  art,  at  least 
during  one  period  of  his  life,  in  the  same  place  as  his  master.  But  his 
very  identity  has  been  a  matter  of  diaputia.  Suidas  (S^{rof)  speaks  of 
SextuB,  a  native  of  Libya,  to  whom  he  attributes  a  work  entitled 
'Soeptica,'  in  ten  books ;  but  he  also  attributes  ten  books  of '  Sceptica' 
to  SextuB  of  Chasronea,  whom  he  calls  a  follower  of  Pyrrho,  though  it 
is  well  known  that  this  Sextus,  the  nephew  of  Plutarch,  and  one  of 
the  preceptors  of  M.  Aurelius,  was  a  Stoic.  That  the  philosopher  of 
Chmronea  and  Sextns  Empiricus  are  two  difibrent  persons  is  clearly 
ahovm  by  Knster,  in  a  note  in  his  edition  of  Suidas  (tn  «.  ^ros 

His  surname  of  Empiricus,  prefixed  to  his  works,  and  given  him  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  intimates  that  he  belonged  to  that  school  of 
medicine  which  styled  itself  the  Empuric ;  and  he  himself  confirms 
this  in  his  treatise  irpbs  rohs  MaOriftarucohs  'Avi  fffirucol,  'Ad versus 
Matbematiccs,'  lib.  L,  161. 

His  works  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  those  extant  in  ancient 
philosophy,  and  have  been  largely  consulted  by  all  subsequent 
hi«torians.  The  '  Pyrrhonian  Hypotyposes,'  in  three  books,  contains 
aU  the  celebrated  arguments  of  the  anient  sceptics.  The  first  book 
is  a  complete  analysis  of  scepticism.  He  divides  philosophers  Into 
dogmatiste,  academics,  and  sceptics,  and  then  classifies  the  sceptics 
themselves.  Next  follows  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  sceptioism, 
its  method,  endeayonrs,  and  aims ;  with  a  learned  and  precise  account 
of  all  the  celebrated  terms  in  use  amongst  sceptics,  such  as  iwix»,  *  I 
refirain  from  Judging ;'  olhhf  6pi(»,  *  I  define  nothing ;'  and  others. 
This  book  is  peculiarly  valuable  as  an  esqpoattion,  but  is  perhaps 


inferior  to  the  two  succeeding  books,  which  are  dueoted  against  the 
dogmatists,  where,  after  stating  every  subject  of  belief,  he  opposes  each 
of  them  with  a  string  of  sceptical  objections.  Morals,  religion,  logic, 
nothing  escapes  his  doubt;  and  this  is  done  in  a  manner  at  once 
peculiar  and  subtle,  and  afifords  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  insuffi.* 
oiency  of  human  reason  to  settle  those  illimitable  inquiries  of 

'*  Fate,  fore>knowleclge,  fk-ee-will  absolute," 

which  have  ever  formed  the  'vexata  quadstiones '  of  philosophecs. 

The  other  work  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  which  is  entitled  '  Adversus 
Mathematicos/  is  only  another  form  of  the  Pyrrhonic  Institutes  above 
mentioned.  It  ia  directed  against  all  who  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
science.  This  discussion,  though  conducted  on  very  different  principles, 
has  been  much  in  vogue  amongst  the  German  and  French  metaphy- 
sicians, and  indeed  involves  the  whole  philosophy  of  human  know- 
ledge. ^  What  science  is,  whether  science  bo  possible,  whether  science 
be  positive  or  psychological,  these  are  questions  eternally  renewed. 
M.  Auguste  Comte,  iu  that  vast  system  which  he  haa  elaborated  in  his 
'  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive,'  denies  altogether  the  possibility  of  a 
psychological  science;  while  the  Germans,  on  the  other  hand  (led 
thereto  by  the  fundamental  principle  common  to  them  all,  that  the 
external  imiverse  receives  its  laws  from  the  laws  of  the  mind),  contend 
that  ^  all  science  must  necessarily  be  psychological.  But  Sextus 
Empiricus  sweeps  away  both  parties,  and  will  admit  no  science 
whatever  to  be  possible.  The  first  book  of  his  'Adversus  Mathe- 
maticos '  undertakes  to  refute  grammarians  and  historians ;  the  second 
annihilates  the  rhetoricians ;  the  third,  the  geometricians ;  tiie  fourth, 
the  arithmeticians;  the  fifth,  the  astrologers;  and  the  sixth,  the 
muslciana 

There  are  five  more  books  always  added  to  the  work,  all  directed 
against  logicians,  moralists,  and  physicians  {^^vcueoi,  in  the  Greek 
sense) ;  but  to  make  them  part  of  the  same  work  as  the  first  five  books 
can  only  have  arisen  from  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  his  first 
editors.  They  have  no  real  connection  with  them,  but  may  rather  be 
regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  *  Hypo- 
typoses,' to  which  they  belong  in  intention  as  well  as  spirit  The  two 
works  are  indeed  closely  allied  in  spirit,  and  are  only  various  forms  of 
the  same  philosophy  and  the  same  purpose. 

Such  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  these  two  works  form  an 
encyclopaedia  of  scepticism  such  as  can  be  found  nowhere  else.  They 
are,  as  M.  Ancillon  well  observes,  ''  a  positive  arsenal  of  every  species 
of  doubt  methodically  arranged,  and  from  which  the  sceptics  of  suc- 
ceeding times  have  armed  tiiemselves,  choosing  from  lus  immense 
magazine  the  arms  suitable  to  their  minds  or  to  the  nature  of  their 
sul^ects." 

The  influence  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  except  as  an  historian,  has  been 
very  small.  The  Alexandrian  philosophy  and  the  Christian  religion 
alike  combined  by  their  success  to  prevent  his  forming  a  sect  of  any 
consequence;  and  although  modem  sceptics  have  availed  themselves 
of  his  acguments  to  prop  up  their  own  incredulity,  yet  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  human  mind  at  variance  with  this  bfuren  philoeophyt 
which  no  ingenuity,  however  subtle  or  plausible,  has  ever  been  able  to 
overcome. 

There  are  How  editions  of  Sextus,  and  none  which  can  be  called 
oriticaL  The  first  translation  of  the  <  Hypotyposes '  was  by  Henry 
Stephens,  8vo,  1562.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  both  works 
was  published  at  Paris,  folio,  1621.  This  edition  is  accompanied  with 
a  Latin  version.  An  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  also  with  the  Latin 
version,  was  published  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  Leipaig,  folio,  1718.  There 
is  also  an  edition  by  Bekker. 

SEYMOUR,  EDWARD,  vibst  Dukb  of  Somebsbt.    [Edward  YL] 

SEYMOUR,  THOMAS,  Lord  Sbtmoub  of  Sudlet.    [Edward  VI.] 

SPORZA,  JA'COPO  ATTE'NDOLO,  was  bom  June  10,  1869,  at 
Cotignola,  in  the  province  of  Ravenna,  Central  Italy,  of  humble 
parents,  but  forsook  in  early  youth  the  occupation  of  a  labourer  to 
enliat  in  one  of  those  companies  of  adventurers  which  were  then 
numerous  about  Italy,  and  which  served  for  hire  the  highest  bidder 
among  the  petty  princes  and  republics  of  that  age.  Jacopo,  having 
displayed  great  courage  and  perseverance,  acquired  a  considerable 
reputation  in  that  turbulent  militia.  After  serving  under  several 
'  condottieri,'  or  leaders,  he  attached  himself  to  Alberico  da  Barbiano, 
a  captain  superior  to  the  rest  both  by  birth  and  the  loftiness  of  his 
views.  Alberico  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  lords  of  Cnneo,  and 
aspired  to  the  glory  of  delivering  Italy  from  the  foreign  mercenaries 
and  forming  a  national  militia.  Having  collected  a  force  of  12,000 
men,  all  natives  of  Italy,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Company  of  St 
George.  In  the  year  1876,  Pope  Gregory  XL,  who  waa  residing  at 
Avignon,  sent  an  order  to  his  legate  in  Italy  to  endeavour  to  restore 
the  authority  of  the  Papal  see  over  the  towns  of  the  Romagna,  which 
had  revolted  at  the  instigation  of  the  Florentines.  The  cardinal  took 
into  his  pay  a  body  of  foreign  mercenaries  called  the  Breton  Company, 
commanded  by  John  fiawkwood,  whom  the  Italians  called  '  Acuto,'  a 
valiant  oondottiero  of  those  times.  These  troops  having  entered 
Faanza  without  opposition,  began  plundering  the  town,  and  killed 
many  of  the  people.  In  the  following  year  the  Cardinal  of  Geneva 
was  sent  Arom  Franoe  by  the  pope  vrith  another  body  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  chiefly  cavalry,  firom  Brittany  and  other  parts  of  Franoe ; 
and  having  attacked  Bologna  without  success,  he  wintered  at  Cesen«b 
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Here  the  soUHen,  hAving  come  to  blows  with  the  oitiEenB,  were  driven 
away  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  of  their  Dumber;  but  soon  after, 
having  again  got  admission  into  the  town,  some  saj  under  a  general 
amnesty  granted  by  the  legate,  they  set  about  sacking  it,  killiDg  all 
the  men,  violating  the  women,  and  not  sparing  even  the  nuns.  Four 
thousand  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Ceeena  were  killed  on  that 
day  (1st  of  February  1377),  and  eight  thousand  escaped  to  beg  their 
subsistence  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  The  report  of 
these  enormities  spread  indignation  all  over  Italy ;  and  Alberico,  sup- 
ported by  Bamabo  Yisconti,  lord  of  Milan,  the  Florentines,  and  by  the 
people  of  Bologna,  Forii,  and  other  towns,  marohed  to  attack  the 
foreign  troops,  which  he  met  at  Marino  in  the  Papal  state.  Jacopo 
Attendolo,  and  Braccio  da  Montone,  another  distinguished  pupil  of 
Alberico,  fought  under  him.  After  a  desperate  combat,  the  foreign 
mercenaries  were  utterly  defeated  and  nearly  aunihilated.  The  Breton 
Company  was  entirely  disbanded,  and  Italy,  at  least  for  a  time,  was 
frcied  from  foreign  mercenaries.  Alberico  was  called  the  '  Liberator,' 
and  he  assumed  on  his  standard  the  motto  *  Liber.  Ital.  ab  Exter.' 
Attendolo,  who  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory,  received  from 
Alberico  the  surname  of  '  Sforza,'  by  which  name,  and  no  other,  he 
and  his  descendants  have  become  known  iu  history. 

Sforza  subsequently  entered  the  service  of  Oian  Qaleazzo  Yisconti, 
lord  of  Milan.  Afterwards  he  engaged  himself  to  the  republic  of 
Florence  against  the  rival  republic  of  Pisa,  which  had  in  its  service 
Agnolo  della  Pergola,  another  celebrated  condottiere.  Sforea  defeated 
his  antagonist,  and  the  Pisans  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  The 
Florentines  made  Sforza  their  captain-general,  with  an  annual  salary 
of  twelve  hundred  golden  ducats.  He  afterwards  entered  the  service 
of  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  against  Ottobuono  de  Torzi,  tyrant  of 
Parma,  whom  he  defeated,  and  treacherously  stabbed  to  death  at  an 
interview  at  Kubiera.  The  Marquis  of  Ferrara  obtained  by  this 
means  the  dominion  of  Parma  and  of  Reggio,  and  he  rewarded  Sforza 
by  giving  him  tlie  estate  of  Monteccbio.  Sforza  afterwards  served  the 
Florantines  against  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  whom  he  defeated  near 
Arezzo.  Ladislaus  made  large  offers  to  Sforza  to  enter  his  service, 
which  he  accepted,  and  the  king  dying  soon  after,  Sforza  became 
great  constable  or  commander-in-chief  under  his  sister  and  successor 
Joanna  II.  At  her  profligate  court  the  brave  but  blunt  condottiere 
was  exposed  to  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of  worthless  favourites,  and 
he  lost  the  good  graces  of  his  sovereign,  and  was  imprisoned.  But  he 
was  necessary  to  her,  and  he  finally  triumphed  over  his  rivals.  In 
1417  he  was  sent  by  Joanna  to  Rome  to  recover  possession  of  that 
city  for  the  Holy  See.  The  people  of  Rome,  taking  advantage  of  the 
schism,  had  risen  in  arms  and  asserted  their  independence,  and  the 
new  pope,  Martin  Y.,  who  had  just  been  elected  by  the  ooundl  of 
Constance  was  far  away.  The  popular  party  had  called  in  the  cele- 
brated condottiere  Braccio  da  Montone,  who  however  left  the  town  on 
the  approach  of  Sforza.  After  restoring  the  Papal  authority,  Sforza 
returned  to  Naples,  where  he  was  again  banished  from  the  court  by 
the  intrigues  of  Qianni  Caraociolo,  the  then  favourite  of  Joanna  II. 
Sforza,  at  the  head  of  his  trusty  men,  took  possession  of  Naples,  and 
obliged  the  queen  to  banish  Caracdolo.  Shortly  after  he  was  sent 
again  to  Rome  to  assist  Pope  Martin  Y.  against  his  factious  subjects, 
who  were  supported  by  Braccio  da  Montone,  whom  he  defeated  and 
obliged  to  ask  for  a  truce.  At  this  time  the  pope  gave  to  Sforza  his 
native  village  of  Cotignola  in  fief,  with  the  title  of  count.  Having 
returned  to  Naples,  be  again  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  fickle 
Joanna,  upon  which  he  took  the  part  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  count  of 
Provence,  an  hereditary  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Naples.  The 
queen  called  to  her  assistance  Alfonso,  king  of  Aragon  and  of  Sicily, 
whom  she  appointed  her  heir  and  successor.  Auonso  came  with  a 
fleet  and  an  army,  defeated  Sforza  and  occupied  the  city  of  Naples. 
But  Alfonzo  abused  his  victory,  and  he  treated  the  queen  as  his 
prisoner.  Sforza  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  mistress,  and  drove 
away  Alfonso.  In  the  meantime  Braccio  da  Montone  was  ravaging 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  Sforza  marched  ioto  the 
Abruzzi  in  the  midst  of  winter,  but  in  fording  the  river  Pescara,  which 
was  swelled  by  heavy  ndns,  his  horse  was  carried  along  by  the  rapid 
current,  and  Sforza  was  drowned,  January  4,  1424.  Thus  ended  the 
restless  career  of  this  brave  but  illiterate  soldier,  whose  surname, 
acquired  on  the  field  of  battle,  became  that  of  a  sovereign  dynasty. 

FR▲^XB8Co  SvoRZA,  bom  in  1401,  son  of  Jacopo,  learnt  the  art  of 
war  under  his  father.  He  received  from  Queen  Joanna  the  title  of 
oounty  and  several  domaios  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplea  He  afterwards 
entered  the  service  of  Filippo  Maria  Yisconti,  duke  of  Milan.  Being 
ill-rewarded  by  the  duke,  he  accepted  the  offers  of  the  Yenetians  and 
the  Florentines,  and  led  their  allied  forces  against  the  Milanese,  who 
were  commanded  by  Picdnino,  a  celebrated  condottiere,  whom  he 
defeated  m  several  campaigns,  a.i>.  1488-41.  The  Duke  of  Milan,  in 
great  alarm,  offered  Sforza  his  only  daughter  Bianca,  with  the  city 
and  territory  of  Cremona  for  a  dowry.  Sforza  assented,  oonduded  a 
peace  between  the  belligerents,  and  the  marriage  was  solemnised  in 
October  1441.  But  soon  after  the  Duke  Filippo  Maria,  again  becoming 
fluspidoas  of  his  son-in-law,  excited  against  him  Pope  Eugenius  lY., 
who  sent  Picoinino  to  deprive  Sforza  of  his  domains  in  the  Maroh  of 
Anoona.  Sforza  repaired  thither,  and  for  seveanal  years  fought  against 
the  troops  both  of  the  pope  and  of  Alfonso,  king  of  Naples,  and  con- 
quered the  greatest  part  of  the  Maroh  of  Anoona.    But  the  death  of 


the  duke  his  father-in-law  opened  a  new  field  to  his  ambition,  and  he 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  There  were  other 
pretenders,  who  alleged  that  Bianca  was  an  illegitimate  child  of  the 
late  duke ;  and  the  people  of  Milan,  considering  the  Yisoonti  dynasty 
as  extinct,  proclaimed  the  republic.  But  Pavia  and  other  towns  which 
had  been  subjected  by  Milan  detached  themselves  from  it,  asserting 
an  equal  right  to  their  independenee.  Sforza  turned  these  dissensions 
to  hu  own  account;  he  accepted  the  command  of  the  Milanese  troops^ 
with  which  he  defeated  the  Yenetians,  who  wished  to  dismember  the 
duchy ;  but  having  refused  to  obey  the  directions  of  the  commissioners 
from  Milan  concerning  his  military  movements,  he  suddenly  concluded 
peace  with  Yenice,  and  the  Yenetians  agreed  to  give  him  6000 
auxiliary  troops  to  take  possession  of  Milan.  In  February  1450,  the 
people  of  Milan,  reduced  by  famine,  and  distracted  by  anarchy  within 
their  walls,  opened  the  urates  to  Sforza,  who  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
duke  of  Milan  in  the  following  March.  In  his  new  dignity  he  acted 
with  prudence  and  mildness.  He  promised  to  raiae  no  new  taxes,  to 
employ  none  but  Milanese  for  ciril  offices,  and  he  enforced  the  laws 
for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property ;  he  made  alliance  with  the 
Florentines,  oondliaied  the  pope  and  Alfonso  of  Naples,  and  was 
acknowledged  by  Louis  XL  of  France.  The  Yenetians  and  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  declared  war  against  Sforza ;  but  after  a  desultoiy  warfare, 
peace  was  made,  by  which  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Crema  remained  to 
Yeuice,  and  the  river  Sesia  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  between  the 
duchy  of  Milan  and  the  states  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  The  duohy  of 
Milan  under  Duke  Sforza  embraced  the  following  towns  : — Milan, 
Pavifl,  Cremona,  Lodi,  Como,  Novara,  Alessandria,  Tortona,  Yalenza, 
Bobbio,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Yigevano,  Genoa,  and  SaTonik  Tbo  hut 
two  cities  were  conquered  by  Sforza. 

Duke  Sforza  restored  and  embellished  the  ducal  palace,  raised  the 
castle  of  Porta  Qiovia,  terminated  the  magnificent  structure  of  the 
great  hospital,  one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  of  Milan,  and  con- 
structed the  navigable  canal,  or  naviglio  della  Martesana,  which  com- 
municates between  Milan  and  the  river  Adda.  The  reign  of  Sforza 
lasted  sixteen  years.  He  died  of  dropsy,  in  Maroh,  1466,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five,  generally  regretted.  In  his  private  life  he  was  fragiU, 
sober  and  continent,  afiable  and  humane.  His  Life  has  been  vmtten 
by  Simonetta,  and  Corio  and  the  other  historians  of  Milan  reoord  his 
Yurtues. 

Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza,  son  of  Francesco,  who  suooeeded  him  on 
the  dueal  throne,  was  very  unlike  his  father:  he  was  suspicious^ 
cowardly,  licentious,  and  cruel.  He  quarrelled  with  his  mother  the 
duchess  Baoca,  a  most  meritorious  woman,  who  retired  to  Marignano, 
where  she  died  after  a  short  illness,  not  without  some  rumours  of 
poison.  He  put  to  a  cruel  death  several  innocent  persons,  aad  dis- 
honoured many  women  of  all  classes.  At  last  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  and  on  the  day  after  Christmasday,  1476,  he  was  stabbed 
whilst  on  his  way  to  church.  The  people  took  no  part  with  the  con- 
spirators, who  were  put  to  death.  His  infant  son  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
was  prodaimed  duke,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Bona  of 
Savoy.  But  Ludovioo  Sforza,  styled  *  il  Moro,'  on  account  of  his  dark 
complexion,  and  brother  of  the  deceased  duke,  took  possession  of  the 
regency,  arrested  the  dowager  duchess,  put  to  death  her  faithful 
minister  Simonetta,  and  at  length  usurped  the  sovereign  authority, 
confining  his  nephew  and  his  wife  to  their  apartments.  The  young 
duke  had  married  a  granddaughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  who 
remonstrated  with  Ludovico  on  his  oondueti  but  to  no  effect 
Ferdinand  armed  ae^ainst  him,  and  Ludovico,  to  avoid  the  storm,  in- 
vited Charles  YIII.  of  France  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  This  was  the  origin  of  all  the  wars  and 
calamities  of  Italy  in  the  16th  century,  and  of  the  loss  of  its 
political  independence.  Gbaries  came  into  Italy  assisted  by  Ludovioo, 
and  took  Naples,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  retue  in  consequence  of  the 
general  hatred  of  the  people  to  the  French  for  their  insolence,  rapacity, 
and  oppression.  Meantime  the  duke  of  Orleans  seised  upon  NovarSy 
and  laid  some  hereditary  claims  to  the  duohy  of  Milan.  Ludovico, 
who  now  saw  the  danger  of  having  introduced  the  foreigners  into 
Italy,  formed  a  league  with  the  Yenetians  and  the  pope,  and  drove 
away  the  French  out  of  Italy. 

After  the  suspicious  death  of  Duke  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  which 
happened  in  1494,  at  the  early  ai^e  of  five-and-twenty  years,  Ludovioo 
was  proclaimed  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  confirmed  by  a  diploma  of 
the  emperor  Msxmilian  I.  But  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  having  become 
king  of  France  by  the  name  of  Lonis  XIL,  sent  an  army  to  the 
conquest  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  under  I'rivulzio,  a  Milanese  noble, 
and  a  personal  enemy  of  Ludovioo  Sforza.  The  Yenetians  and  pope 
Alexander  YI.  having  joined  the  French,  Sforaa  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  storm,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Germany. 

The  French  entered  Milan  in  1499,  without  opposition,  and 
Louis  XII.  was  proclaimed  Duke  of  Milan.  The  fVenoh  however  soon 
became  as  odious  in  Lombardy  as  they  had  been  at  Naples,  and  insur> 
rsctions  took  place  in  several  towns.  In  Januaiy  1500  the  people  of 
Milan  revolted,  and  in  the  foUowing  February  Ludovioo  Sforza  re- 
entered his  capital.  The  French  however  kept  their  ground  in  the 
fortresses,  and  new  reinforcements  coming  from  France,  Ludovico 
marohed  against  them  to  Novara,  but  being  forssken  by  a  body  of 
Swiss  in  his  pay,  who^  through  an  intrigue  of  the  French,  had  received 
orders  from  their  government  not  to  fight  against  their  country moQ 
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who  were  in  the  opposite  army,  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prieoner, 
and  sent  to  Franoe,  where  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  oastle  of  Loohea 
till  1608,  when  he  died. 

Ludovioo  had  sereral  good  qualities ;  he  was  generous,  fond  of  the 
arts  and  of  learned  men ;  he  was  the  friend  of  Bramante  and  Leonardo 
da  Yind,  with  whose  aaaiatance  he  embellished  Milan,  built  the 
lazaretto,  instituted  the  public  schools,  protected  Memla,  Calchon- 
dylas^  and  other  distinguished  scholars,  and  founded  ohain  of  Qreek, 
geometry,  and  astronomy.  Ludorico's  policy  was  artful  and  crooked ; 
be  had  obtained  the  ducal  throne  by  unfair  means^  but  it  was  un- 
fortunate for  Milan  that  he  lost  it  to  make  room  for  strangers.  After 
many  years  of  war  in  Italy  between  French,  Germans,  and  Spaniards, 
during  which  his  two  sons  Maximilian  and  Fhmcis  Sforza  were  for 
short  periods  seated  on  the  ducal  chair,  being  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
their  Swiss  or  German  auxiliaries,  Lombardy  became  finally  an 
Austrian  dependency,  and  the  house  of  Sforza  became  extinct. 

'SGRAVESANDE,  WILLIAM  JACOB,  a  Dutch  mathematician  aud 
philosopher,  whose  family  name  was  Storm  van  *s  Grayesande,  was  born 
at  Hertogenbosch  (Bois-le-Duc),  September  27, 1688.  On  the  side  of 
his  grandmother  he  was  descended  from  the  celebrated  physician  Jean 
Heumios,  and  some  of  his  anoestors  had  been  magistrates  of  Delft  in 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

He  receiv^  his  earliest  education  in  his  father's  house,  and  while 
▼eiy  young  he  showed  a  decided  predilection  for  scientific  researohesi 
When  sixteen  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Leyden  to 
study  the  law,  and  before  the  end  of  1707  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor. 
His  legal  studies  did  not  however  prevent  him  from  applying  himself 
to  mathematical  subjects,  and  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
published  his  '  Kssai  sur  la  Perspective ; '  a  work  which  was  favourably 
noticed  by  John  Bernoulli,  and  contains  a  development  of  the  inge- 
nious idea,  that  if  a  horizontal  or  an  equatorial  dial  be  viewed  through 
a  plane  inclined  in  any  manner,  by  an  eye  at  the  extremity  of  the 
gnomon,  the  perspective  representation  of  the  dial  on  that  plane  will 
constitute  a  dial  for  the  same  plane.  (Montuda, '  Hist,  des  Math^ 
matiqaes,'  torn,  i,  p.  733.)  'SGravesande,  on  his  return  to  the  Hague, 
followed  for  a  time  the  profession  of  a  barrister ;  but  in  1713,  a  society 
of  young  men  of  talent  having  undertaken  a  work  entitled  '  Le  Journid 
litUraire,*  he  became  one  of  its  most  aealous  contributors,  and  fur- 
nished for  it  numerous  extracts  from  works  relating  to  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy.  He  also  published  in  the  journal  a  paper 
on  the  oonstruotion  of  the  air-pump  (in  which  machioe  he  had  made 
soiae  improvements),  one  on  the  theory  of  the  collision  of  bodies,  and 
several  other  original  dissertations.  The  work  was  afterwards  carried 
on  at  Leyden  under  the  title  of '  Journal  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,' 
and  it  terminated  in  the  year  1788. 

'SGravesande  accompanied  as  secretaiy  the  deputies  of  the  States- 
General  when  they  came  to  London  in  1716,  in  order  to  congratulate 
George  I.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society;  and  after  his  return  to  the  Hague  he 
waa  made  in  1717  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Leyden.  During  the  vacations  of  the  years  1721  and 
1722  he  made  two  journeys  to  Gassel,  in  consequence  of  invitations 
from  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  wicked  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
advioe  respecting  a  machine  which  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  pei^ 
petual  motion,  and  who  besides  had  manifested  an  enlightened  taste 
for  experimental  philosophy. 

In  1724  'SGravesande,  on  quitting  the  chair  of  mathematics  at 
Leyden,  delivered  an  oration  which,  under  the  title  '  De  Evidentia,'  he 
afterwards  printed  at  the  head  of  the  third  edition  of  his  'fil^mens 
de  Physique.'  In  this  he  ascribes  the  pre-eminence  to  mathematic&I 
evidence,  considering  it  as  the  only  criterion  of  truth;  and  he  makes 
the  sanction  of  moral  evidence  cousLst  in  the  will  of  the  Deity,  by 
whose  law  he  supposes  that  man  believes  the  testimony  of  his  senses, 
and  trusts  in  the  conclusions  drawn  from  analogy. 

In  1730  'SGravesande  added  civil  and  military  architecture  to  the 
sabjects  which  he  taught,  and  four  years  afterwards  he  undertook  to 
give  instructions  in  a  course  which  comprehended  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  moral  philosophy.  From  attachment  to  his  country,  'SGravesande 
declined  in  1724  an  invitation  from  Peter  the  Great,  who  wished  him 
to  beoome  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  then  recently  formed  at 
St.  Peteisbuig;  and  in  1740  a  similar  invitation  from  the  King  of 
Prussia.  He  was  occasionally  employed  as  an  engineer  in  superintending 
the  hydraulic  operations  which  were  executed  in  Holland.  He  was  also 
oonsidted  by  the  ministers  of  the  States  when  measures  relating  to 
finanoe  were  in  contemplation;  and  haviog  a  great  facility  in  discovering 
the  key  to  secret  writiog,  he  was  of  great  service  during  the  war  of  the 
Succession  in  deciphering  such  of  the  eoemy's  despatches  as  happened 
to  be  intercepted. 

This  distinguished  professor  was  the  first  who  on  the  Continent 
publicly  taught  the  philosophy  of  Newton,  and  he  thus  contributed  to 
bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  physicsl  sciences ;  but  he  is  said  to 
have  been  more  skilful  in  making  observations  and  experiments  than 
in  oonducting  transcendental  researches;  and  falling  into  an  error 
rsnpecting  the  nature  of  force,  by  confounding  what  is  called  living  or 
aetive  force,  which  is  represented  ^7  the  product  of  a  body's  mass 
multiplied  into  the  square  of  its  velocity,  ^th  simple  forces  which  is 
proportional  to  the  velocity  merely,  be  was  led  to  adopt  the  opinion 
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of  Leibnitz  on  this  subject^  in  opposition  to  that  of  Newton.  It  is 
further  observed  that  'SGravesande^  whose  philosophical  lectures  ai« 
distmguished  by  a  simplicity  which  is  the  true  langusge  of  science,  was 
not  always  consistent  in  the  development  of  his  ideaa  His '  Intro* 
doction  to  Philosophy '  is  the  work  of  a  disciple  of  Locke,  yet  he  neither 
adopted  the  particular  doctrines  of  that  writer,  nor  did  he  propose  any 
system  of  his  own,  but  he  borrowed  by  turns  the.  principles  ansumed 
by  dififerent  philosophers. 

He  married  in  1720,  and  had  two  sons,  whom  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  within  eight  days  of  each  other,  when  the  eldest  was  fourteen 
and  the  other  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  supported  this  heavy  affliction 
with  the  fortitude  of  a  ChriBtian  philosopher ;  and  after  a  long  «iftVn^^iMi 
he  died,  February  28,  1742,  being  then  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
his  sge. 

The  principal  works  of  'SGravesande  are  the  '  Essai  de  Perspective,' 
1711 ;  *  Physices  Elementa  Mathematica/  &a,  of  which  the  first  edition 
was  published  at  the  Hague  in  1720,  and  the  sixth,  which  is  in  BngUsh, 
by  Dr.  Desaguliers  in  1747;  '  Piiilosophiss  Newtonisd  Institutiones  in 
usuB'Academicos,'  an  abridgment  of  the  preceding  work,  Leyden,  1723; 
'Matheseos  Universalis  Elementa,'  &a,  Leyden,  1727;  '  Introductio  ad 
Philosophiam,'  &a :  of  this  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1736, 
and  the  last  in  1756.  He  also  edited  a  collection  of  the  works  of 
Huygens,  and  the  '  Arithmetica  Universalis'  of  Newton. 

SHAD  WELL,  THOMAS,  a  dramatic  author,  well  known  as  the 
hero  of  Dryden's  satire  of  *  Mao  Fleoknoe,'  was  bom  in  Norfolk  in  1640 
of  an  ancient  Stafifordshire  family.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  but  dis- 
liking the  drudgery  of  an  office,  he  quitted  it  and  travelled  abroad. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  became  intimate  with  the  reigning  wits, 
and  particularly  with  Rochester,  Otway,  and  Dryden.  He  shortly  after 
produced  his  first  comedy  of  *  The  Sullen  Lovers,'  which  was  so  well 
reoeived  that  he  continued  in  this  dramatic  career,  and  became  so 
notable  a  man  as  to  be  set  up  by  the  Whigs  as  a  rival  of  Dryden.  In 
1688,  on  the  secession  of  Dryden  from  the  poet-laursateship,  Rochester 
recommended  Shadwell  to  the  place.  He  died  November  20,  1692,  it 
is  said  from  too  large  a  dose  of  opium,  which  he  wss  in  the  habit  of 
taking. 

Shad  well's  dramatic  works  an :— *The  Sullen  Lovers,'  1668 ;  'The 
Royal  Shepherdess,'  1669;  'The  Humourist,'  1671;  'The  Miser,' 
1672;  'Epsom  Wells,'  1673;  'Psyche,'  1676;  'The  Libertine,'  1676; 
'The  Virtuoso,'  1676;  'Timon  of  Athens,'  1678;  'A  True  Widow,' 
1679 ;  '  The  Woman  Captain,'  1680 ;  '  The  Lanoashire  Witches,'  1682 ; 
'The  Squire  of  Alsatia,'  1688;  'Bury  Fair,'  1689;  'The  Amorous 
Bigot,'  1690;  'The  Soowerers,'  1691;  'The  Volunteers,'  1698.  A 
complete  edition  was  pubUshed  in  1720  in  4  vols.  12 mo. 

Thomss  Shadwell  owes  his  immortality  to  ridicule.  Dryden,  his 
former  friend,  impaled  him  on  the  point  of  the  keenest  satire,  and 
there  he  remains  for  the  laoghter  of  ages.  And  yet  nothing  could  be 
mere  unjust  than  this  satire,  for  of  all  Shadwell's  faults  dulnesi 
certainly  was  the  leasts  and  it  was  absurd  to  make  him^ 


*  Through  all  the  realma  of  dntaiesa  absolate ;  '* 


or  to  say- 


**  Mature  in  dulness  from  his  tender  years, 
Shadwell  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he 
Who  stands  confirmed  in  tail  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence. 
But  Shadwell  nerer  deviates  into  sense.'* 

This  is  exquisite  writing,  but  very  untrue.  Shadwell  was  a  man  of 
much  tact,  observation,  and  livelioess,  whose  extreme  negligence  and 
haste  in  writing  alone  seem  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  short-coming 
of  his  comedies.  Rochester,  who  certainly  was  a  good  judge  of  wit 
and  vivacity,  said — 

**  Of  all  our  modem  wiis  none  seem  to  me 
Once  to  have  touched  upon  true  comedy 
But  hasty  Shadwell  and  slow  Wycherley. 
Shadweirs  unfinished  works  do  yet  impart 
Great  proofs  of  nature's  force,  though  none  of  art ; " 

and  no  one  who  looks  into  his  plays  (which  few  of  his  critics  and 
biographers  have  done)  con  £ail  being  struck  with  the  truth  of  this 
remark.  The  world,  on  Dryden's  authority,  laugh  and  vow  he  "  never 
deviates  into  sense."  He  often  wrote  a  play  in  a  month,  and  thus  oil 
his  works  betray  carelessness,  it  is  remarkable  that  Pope's  '  Dunciad,' 
which  was  an  imitation  of  'Mao  Fleckuoe,'  ako  commits  the  very 
serious  mistake  of  making  a  very  lively  pert  man  like  Gibber  the  hero 
of  dulness. 

Shadwell  set  Ben  Jonson  before  him  as  his  model,  and  he  followed 
him  at  a  oonsiderable  distance  both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  personal 
behaviour.  Sensual,  given  to  excesses,  and  loose  in  his  conversation, 
he  had  the  faults  of  that  great  man,  with  little  of  his  "  immortal 
substance." 

SHA'FEI  is  the  patrooymic  of  a  celebrated  Mohammedan  doctor, 
named  Mohammkd  Ibn  lofus  al  Shavbi,  who  was  the  founder  of 
one  of  the  four  sects  which  are  considered  orthodox  by  the  Moslems. 
Shifei  was  born  at  Qazah,  in  Syria,  in  the  year  160  of  the  Hejra  (a.d. 
767),  the  same  year  in  which  Ab6  Hani&h,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Hanefls  or  Hanefites,  died.  At  the  age  of  two  he  was  taken  to  Mecca 
by  his  parents,  and  there  educated.    He  applied  himself  early  to  tho 
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stud^  of  theology  and  law,  and  aoon  bacame  diatinguiBhad  in  both 
those  icienceg.  He  was  gifted  with  bo  wonderful  a  memory,  that  ho 
could  repeat  a  whole  volume  after  reading  it  twioe  over.  lia  ia  oon* 
■idered  the  first  Mohammedan  doctor  who  discoursed  of  jurtapmdenoe, 
And  methodised  that  aoience.  To  his  attainments  in  all  braochea  of 
theology  Shdfei  added  many  other  literary  aooomplishments.  Ho  was 
an  exoellent  poet,  and  used  to  deliver  leotures  on  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Arabian  poets,  explaining  the  difficult  passages,  and  astonishing 
bis  auditory  with  the  extent  of  his  erudition.  His  contemporary  Ibn 
Hanbid  used  to  say  of  him,  that  he  was  "  aa  the  sun  to  the  world,  and 
M  health  to  the  body/'  His  assiduity  was  snob,  that  he  used  to  divide 
the  night  into  three  parts,  one  for  study,  another  for  prayer,  and  the 
third  for  sleep.  Shiifci  died  in  Egypt,  a.h.  204  (4.D.  819).  Ho  left 
several  works,  which  are  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Mohammedans. 
The  principal  is  hU  treatise  on  the  '  Ossul,'  or  fundamental  prinoiples 
pf  Isliim ;  his  '  Bunun '  and  his  *  Maanad,'  two  other  works  on  the  same 
subject,  have  found  numerous  oommentators.  The  Shifeites  spread 
formerly  about  Mawara-l-nahar,  or  Tcansoxiana;  they  are  now  met 
ivith  in  every  Mohammedan  country,  but  chiefly  ia  Arabia  and  in 
India. 

SUAFTESCURY,  ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER,  riBST  EARL 
QF,  waa  tbe  son  of  Sir  John  Cooper,  of  Rockborne  in  Hampshire, 
who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1622,  and  of  his  wife  Anne,  only  daughter 
and  hfiiress  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  of  Wimbome  St  Giles'p,  in  Dorset- 
shire, who  had  been  secretary*at-war  to  Queen  Elisabeth.  He  was 
born  at  Wimbome  St  Qiles's,  22Qd  July  1621,  and  inherited  the 
estates  both  of  his  father  and  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  the  latter 
especially  being  of  great  extent.    His  father  died  in  1681. 

Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  (or  Cowper,  as  the  name  is  sometimes 
written)  was  entered  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1636 ;  and  in  1638 
be  became  a  student  of  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  While  yet  however  only 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  having  already  excited  great  expectations  by 
his  talents,  he  was  called  into  pubUc  life  by  being  returned  as  one  of 
the  members  for  Tewkesbury  to  the  parliament  which  met  in  April 
1640.  He  did  not  sit  in  the  next— the  Long  Partiament,  which  met 
in  November  that  year;  but  he  continued  to  adhere  to  the  royal 
interest  till  he  was  deprived,  in  1643,  of  the  government  of  Weymoatb, 
Upon  which  says  Clarendon,  *'  he  gave  himself  up,  body  and  soul,  to  the 
pervice  of  the  parliament,  with  an  implacable  animosity  against  the 
royal  interest"  The  next  year,  having  raised  a  force  in  Dorsetshire 
under  a  parliamentary  commission,  he  stormed  the  town  of  Wareham, 
and  reduced  all  the  surrounding  country.  But  he  appears  to  have 
been  afterwards  suspected  of  still  retaining  a  secret  attachment  to  the 
royal  cause.  Nevertheless  he  was  called  upon  to  sit  as  one  of  the 
members  for  Wiltshire  in  the  first  (Barebons's)  parliament  assembled 
by  Cromwell  after  his  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  2dth  April 
1658;  and  by  this  parliament  or  convention  he  was  repeatedly 
^pointed  one  of  the  Protector's  council  of  state,  in  which  capacity 
nowever  it  is  affiimed  that  he  gave  a  strenuous  oppoaitioa  to  Crom- 
well's designs.  He  represented  the  town  of  Poole  in  the  next  parlia- 
ment, which  met  8rd  September  1654 :  and  he  was  also  a  member  of 
Oliver's  last  parliament,  which  assembled  17th  September  1656,  and 
of  that  convened  by  Richard,  27th  January  1659. 

Notes  of  maoy  of  his  speeches  during  this  part  of  his  life  are  pre- 
served by  Burton ;  and  he  is  said,  by  Anthony  Wood,  to  be  the  person 
by  whom  a  very  long  and  remarkable  one  was  deUverod  in  March, 
1659,  which  was  published  soon  after  in  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of 
'A  seasonable  Speech  made  by  a  worthy  Member  of  Parliamest  in  the 
House  of  Commons  concerning  the  other  House.*  It  handles  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  Protector  with  great  severity. 

After  the  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell,  Sir  Anthony,  although 
he  did  not  euter  into  any  direct  correspondence  with  the  kiug, 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  council  of  state,  and  was  for  a  time  in 
some  dau^^er.  He  contioued  however  to  pursue  his  object  with  equal 
perseverauce  and  address,  and  his  vigilance  and  activity  in  watching 
and  taking  advautage  of  every  turn  in  the  progress  of  events  were 
undoubtedly  of  great  service  in  helping  to  bring  about  the  Restoration. 
In  the  Convention  Parliament^  which  met  20th  April  IGGO,  Sir 
Anthony  was  one  of  the  select  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
invitation  to  the  king ;  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners  sent 
over  to  Breda.  Monk  indeed,  the  apparent  author  of  the  Restoration, 
appeared  to  have  been  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Anthony, 
and  to  have  acted  under  his  direction. 

As  soon  as  Cliarles  had  come  over,  Sir  Anthony,  besides  being 
appointed  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
horse,  and  l&rd-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Dorset,  was  made  chancel- 
lor of  tbe  exche(iuer  and  a  privy  councillor;  and  the  following  year 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Ashley  of  Wimborne  St.  Giles. 
In  the  patent  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  Restoration  was  chiefly 
owing  to  him,  and  that  the  natiou  had  bc^n  dflivered  from  the  evils 
in  which  it  was  involved  "  by  his  wisdom  and  counseli^,  in  concert 
with  General  Monk."  He  also  Fat  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
oyer  and  terminer  on  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  in  October  1670,  a 
display  of  zeal  whicii,  all  things  considered,  was  thought  not  to  argue 
much  delicacy  of  feeling. 

As  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  serving  under  his  relation  and  inti- 
mate friend  the  Earl  of  SouthamptoD,  lord  tceasurer,  who  was  in  bad 
health.  Lord  Ashley  is  said  to  have  had  almost  the  entire  management 


pf  the  treaaory  in  has  own  hands.  But  both  in  oouncil  and  in  parli** 
ment»  so  long  as  Clarendon  retained  hii  influeaoe,  be  was  found  acting 
with  what  we  may  call  the  opposition  section  of  the  ministry.  He 
did  what  he  oould  to  rsaiBt  the  Uniformity  Bill,  and  the  other  similar 
meaaures  directed  against  the  dissenters  (aotuated,  aa  Clanodon 
afl^rms,  by  hit  iodiffierenoe  to  all  religion) ;  and  he  alao  oppooed  the 
French  eopnsction,  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  war  with  tha  Dutch. 
Clarendon,  to  whom  Ashley  appeared  to  have  no  principle,  admits 
that  he  spoke  ''with  great  sharpneas  of  wit^  and  had  a  oadenae  in  his 
words  and  pronunciation  that  drew  attention."  On  the  death  of 
Southampton,  in  May  1667,  Ashley,  retaining  hii  afiBna  of  ohanceUor 
of  the  exchequer,  was  appointed  one  of  the  oommiasionerB  for  execut- 
ing the  of&ce  of  lord  treasurer.  A  treaty  of  eommeroe  was  oondnded 
with  Bpaiu  in  the  same  month,  the  instructions  for  which  were  drawn 
up  by  Ashley ;  and  the  pesce  with  Holland  and  tho  fall  of  Clarendon 
followed  in  August  of  the  same  year. 

But  when  Charles's  natural  inclinaiions,  and  the  inflaeace  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  brought  about  a  renewal  of  the  old  conneotion  with 
fVanoe,  Ashley,  after  very  little  hesitation,  yielded  to  tbe  oorrent; 
and  his  name  is  one  of  those  immortalised  under  the  oomprriiensive 
designation  of  the  Cabal  Ministry,  which,  in  1670,  concluded  the  new 
French  treaty,  began  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  arbitrary 
domestio  government,  and,  within  two  years,  involved  tho  eountry 
again  in  a  war  with  Holland.  Ashley  however  is  not  acoosed  of  having 
received  any  of  the  French  gold  with  which  Pome  of  his  associates 
were  bribed  on  this  occasion,  and  he  appears  to  have  resisted,  though 
ineffectually,  some  of  the  worst  proceedings  of  the  government,  par- 
ticularly the  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer  in  January  1672,  of  which 
he  has  been  charged  by  some  writers  with  being  the  adviser.  It  waa 
by  his  advice  that  Chs^les  published  the  celebrated  declaration  for 
suspending  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Honconformista 
and  Recusants,  in  March  1672 ;  but  Ashley  seems  to  have  M^garded 
this  act  as  no  illegal  stretch  of  authority :  he  afterwarda  maintained, 
in  a  warm  argument  on  the  eubjeot  with  Locke,  who  ei^oyed  much  of 
his  intimacy  and  confidence,  not  only  that  the  king's  supremacy 
entitled  him  to  do  many  things  in  ecclesiastical  which  he  could  not  do 
in  civil  matters,  but  further,  **  that  a  government  could  not  be  sup- 
posed, whether  monarchical  or  of  any  other  sort,  without  a  standing 
supreme  executive  power,  fully  enabled  to  mitigate  or  wholly  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  any  penal  law  in  the  intervoJa  of  the  legislative 
power."  To  attempt  to  cu re  the  occasional  inoonvenianoea  of  particular 
laws  by  means  of  a  legislative  power  always  in  being,  ha  contended 
was,  "  when  considered,  no  other  than  a  perfect  tyranny." 

In  April  1672  Ashley  was  created  Karl  of  Shaftesbury;  and  in 
November  following,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  who 
is  said  to  have  refused  to  put  the  great  aeal  to  the  declaration  of 
indulgence,  he  waa  raised  to  the  place  of  lord  chancellor.  His  oooduot 
in  this  office  baa  been  represented  in  vary  oppoaita  lights;  but  it 
appears  that»  without  much  knowledge  of  law,  his  natural  sagacity 
enabled  him  to  do  substantial  jnstloe  in  most  oases  that  eame  before 
him,  and  to  acquit  himself  to  the  satisfaction  both  of  the  public  and 
the  profession.  Roger  North,  in  his  *  Examen,'  asserts  that  he  began 
by  trampling  on  all  the  forms  of  his  court,  and  cutting  and  slashing 
after  his  own  fancy ;  but  the  bar,  he  adds,  "  soon  found  his  humour, 
and  let  him  have  his  oaprioe,  and  after,  upon  notice,  moved  him  to 
discharge  his  orders ;  and  thereupon,  haWng  the  advantage,  upon  the 
opening,  to  be  heard  at  large,  they  showed  him  his  face,  and  that  what 
he  did  was  against  common  justice  and  sense;  and  this  speculum 
of  bis  own  ignorance  and  presumption,  ooming  to  be  bid  before  him 
every  motionday,  did  so  intrieate  and  embairaas  his  understanding, 
that  in  a  abort  time,  like  any  haggard  hawk  that  is  not  let  sleep,  he 
was  entirely  reclaimed."  So  that,  as  Roger  expresses  it»  in  the  Life  of 
lus  brother,  the  Lord  Keaper  Quilford,  he  came,  aa  is  aaid  of  the 
month  of  March,  "in  like  a  lion  and  out  like  a  lamb."  It  is  aaaarted 
however  that  none  of  his  decrees  were  reversed.  The  tribute  which 
Diyden  pays  to  both  his  integrity  and  hia  ability  as  a  judge  in  the 
otherwise  aevore  character  he  has  drawn  of  him  in  his  '  Absaliwn  and 
Aohitophel,'  is  well  known: — 

**  In  Israel's  courts  ne'or  sat  an  Abetbdin 

With  more  discerning  eycii,  or  hands  more  clean  } 
Unbribcd,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress, 
Swift  of  despatch,  and  easy  of  access.*' 

Shaftesbury  retained  the  seals  till  November  1678,  when  he  was  dia- 
missed  from  office,  no  doubt  by  the  influenoe  of  the  Duke  of  York 
and  the  Romish  party  in  the  cabinet,  whose  confidenoe  or  good-will  he 
had  never  been  able  to  conciliate,  although  the  ready  and  cordial 
manner  in  which  he  had  lent  his  support  to  aame  of  the  moat  nn- 
popular  measures  of  the  court  had  at  the  same  time  gone  far  to 
deprive  him  of  the  favour  of  the  pubUa  Among  the  most  remarkable 
parts  of  his  political  conduct  while  chancellor  are  hia  compliance  with 
the  king's  command  to  issue  writs  for  supplying  vaoanciM  in  the 
House  of  Oommons  during  the  prorogation  of  parliament;  ius 
strenuous  advocacy  of  the  war  with  Holland,  to  which  in  hia  apasch 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  seasion  in  Februaiy  1678,  he  applied 
the  famous  expression  of  Cato,  *  Delenda  eat  Carthago,'  ealUng  further 
upon  his  hearers  to  remember  that  the  aUtas  of  Holland  were 
England's  eternal  enemy  both  by  intereat  and  UMOinatiOB;  and  bia 
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eager  and  effeotual  eupport  ci  the  Tent  Act»  which  was  peesed  in  thst 
lenion.  Of  the  Oorpontion  Aot^  paaeed  twelve  yeimi  before,  he  had 
been  a  decided  opponent. 

On  hia  diamiasfd  from  office,  Sbafteabury  at  onee  openly  joined  the 
ranks  of  opposition,  and  applied  all  his  aotivity  and  tident  of  intrigue 
to  thwarl  the  measurea  of  the  court.  Hia  grandson,  the  third  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  aays  in  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  Le  Clero  (and  noticed 
further  in  the  next  article),  that  his  **  tumlDg  short  upon  the  eourt^ 
as  Sir  William  Temple  expresses  it,  had  only  this  plain  reason  for  it ; 
— ^tbat  he  discovered  the  king  to  be  a  papist,  through  that  disguise  of 
an  esprit  fw%  which  was  a  character  his  vices  and  over-fondness  of 
wit  made  liim  afieot  and  act  veiy  naturally.  Whatever  compliances 
my  grand  fkther,  as  a  statesman,  might  make  before  this  discovery,  to 
gain  the  king  from  his  brother  and  the  French  party,  he  broke  off  all, 
when  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  means,  he  had  gained  this  aecret." 
By  taking  up  the  cry  of  No  Popery,  and  holding  himself  up  as  the 
martyr  of  his  eeal  for  Protestantism,  he  speedily  regained  his  old  popu- 
larity ;  and  in  the  session  which  began  in  January  1674,  the  House  of 
Commona  showed  from  the  first  day  of  Its  re-assembling  what  a 
powerful  party  his  fHends  constituted  there.  Indeed  they  proved  to 
be  the  majority  of  the  House,  the  proceedings  of  which  the  ministers 
could  find  no  way  of  checking  except  by  resorting  to  a  prorogation, 
Which  they  continued  from  time  to  time  till  it  lasted  for  no  less  than 
fourteen  monthe.  And  when  the  House  was  found  to  be  in  no  better 
humour  after  parliament  had  at  length  been  suffered  to  meet  again  in 
April  1675,  it  was  prorogued  again  in  June,  and  then,  after  another 
short  aeeslon,  which  began  on  the  18th  of  October,  was  at  onee  pro- 
rogued to  the  16th  of  February  1677,  or  for  above  fifteen  months. 
When  it  re-assembled,  Shaftesbury  oontended  in  his  place  that  the 
parliament  had  been  actually  dissolved  by  being  so  long  kept  in  a  state 
of  suspension ;  upon  which  it  was  voted  that  he  should  acknowledge 
his  error  and  beg  the  king's  pardon  on  his  knees  at  the  bar,  and  when 
he  refused  to  do  this,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  applied  to 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  repeatedly  petitioned  both  the  kim^ 
and  the  Hooee  of  Lords ;  bnt  he  was  not  released  until  he  at  length 
consented,  after  an  imprisonment  of  above  a  year,  to  make  the  submis* 
sion  originally  required.  In  November  1680)  the  House  of  Lords 
resolved  that  these  proceedings  were  ''unparliamentary  from  the 
beginning  and  in  the  whole  progress  thereof,"  and  ordered  them  all  to 
be  obliterated  from  the  journals  of  the  House.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
Lord  Wharton,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  committed  the 
same  ofibnoe  in  the  debate  on  the  prorogation,  had  been  all  sent  to  the 
Tower  along  with  Shaftesbury ;  but  they  were  liberated  on  petitioning 
his  majesty  after  a  few  months'  detention. 

The  oppressive  usage  he  had  been  subjected  to  at  once  embittered 
Shaftesbury's  hoetillty  to  the  court  and  made  him  more  formidable 
than  ever  by  the  aeoeesion  of  public  favour  which  it  procured  him. 
Soon  after  his  release  ocenrred  the  strange  affair  of  Titus  Dates  and 
the  alleged  Popish  Plot ;  when  Shaftesbury  took  so  eager  a  part  in 
maintaining  the  truth  of  the  story,  that  some  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  suspect  it  was  all  a  oontrivanee  of  his  own.  But  even 
those  who  acquit  him  of  this  charge  are  far  from  unanimous  in 
holding  that  he  actually  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  plot,  although 
he  turned  it  much  to  account  in  the  promotion  of  his  party  or  per- 
sonal objects.  When  the  new  council,  eonsiiting  of  thirty  members 
— ^fifteen  the  existing  ohief  officers  of  state  and  of  the  household,  ten 
othef  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  flva  selected  from  the 
House  of  Commons-— was  established  in  the  early  part  of  167D, 
Shaftesbury  was  made  its  president  It  was  immediately  after  being 
placed  in  this  position  that  he  drew  Up  and  carried  through  par- 
liament the  famous  act  for  the  better  securing  the  liberty  of  the 
Bubjeot,  now  known  an  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act»  but  in  those  days 
oommonly  called  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act  In  October  following  how- 
ever  he  was  dismiwed  from  his  office  of  president  of  the  council ;  and 
soon  after,  by  his  advice.  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Cavendish,  and  two 
others  of  his  friends  resigned  their  seats  at  the  board.  Shaftesbury 
now,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1680,  took  the  bold  step  of  i^pearing  at  the 
bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  formally  presenting  the  Duke 
of  York  to  the  grand  jury  as  a  Popish  recusant.  The  grand  jury 
were  sent  for  by  the  court,  and  dismissed  while  they  were  considering 
the  indictment;  but  when  the  king  found  it  expedient  to  allow  the 
parliament  to  meet  again  in  October,  after  having  been  prorogued 
since  July  of  the  preceding  year,  the  bill  for  ezdudioff  the  Duke  from. 
the  throne,  which  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  last  session,  was 
again  passed  by  the  Conmions;  and  a  new  prorogation  was  hod 
recourse  to  in  January  1681.  Then  followed  the  Oxford  parliament, 
which  was  found  equally  intractable  with  its  predecessors,  and  was 
put  an  end  to  in  the  same  manner.  For  some  time  before  this, 
Shaftesbury  had  been  in  close  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  by  his  advice  that  Monmouth  had  reoently 
returned  from  Holland,  in  defiance  of  his  father's  injunctions.  It  is 
Buppoled  that  Shaftesbury,  in  his  hatred  of  the  Duke  of  York,  or  his 
conviction  of  the  dangers  to  be  dreaded  from  his  accession,  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  support  the  pretensions  of  Monmouth  to  the  throne, 
on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  marriage  between  his  mother  and  Charles. 
Alarmod  by  these  designs,  the  court  resolved  to  make  a  bold  efibrt  to 
destroy  the  powerful  demagogue;  and  on  the  Slid  of  July,  1661) 
Shaftesbury  was  seised  by  an  order  of  Council  at  Thaiiet  House,  in 


Aldersgate  Street,  and,  bemg  brought  before  the  king  and  council, 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  cbuge  of  high  treason.  But  when 
the  bill  of  indictment  was  preferred  against  him  at  the  Old  BaUey,  on 
the  2ith  of  November,  the  grand-jury  ignored  it.  It  is  said  that  the 
applause  in  the  court  upon  this  announcement  lasted  a  full  hour. 
Dryden,  who  had  a  short  time  before  celebrated  the  union  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Shaftesbury,  in  his  *  Absalom  and  Achitophel/  now  vrrote 
his  much  more  acrimonious  satire  of  '  The  Medal,'  in  reference  to  a 
medal  which  was  struck  in  honour  of  his  lordship's  deliveranoe. 

Shaftesbury  however  seems  now  to  have  felt  that  there  was  no 
safety  for  him  under  the  present  system  of  things  in  England — that 
he  had  involved  himself  too  deeply  in  the  contest  with  the  govern- 
ment to  hope  that  they  would  ever  rest  till  they  had  effected  his 
destruction.  In  these  circumstances  he  attempted  to  prevail  upon  hia 
friends  to  join  him  in  an  armed  insurrection ;  and  upon  their  refusal 
he  fled  to  Holland,  on  the  18th  of  November  1682.  Here  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Amsterdam,  where  an  attack  of  the  gout  in  his 
stomach  put  an  end  to  his  life,  on  the  22n(l  of  January,  1 683. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was  three  times  married,  and  left  a  son,  who  sue* 
ceeded  him  in  his  titles,  by  his  second  wife  Frances,  daughter  of 
David  Cecil,  thurd  earl  of  Exeter. 

Few  losses  of  the  kind  are  more  to  be  regretted  than  that  of  the  Memoira 
of  his  own  time,  which  Shafteebury  is  said  to  have  written,  and  Looke^ 
to  whom  he  had  committed  the  manuscript^  to  have  destroyed  in  the 
fright  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  execution  of  Algernon 
Sydney.  There  is  a  short  biographical  account  of  Shaftesbury  in 
Locke's  works ;  but  the  most  complete  life  of  him  is  that  drawn  up 
under  the  direction  of  his  great-grandson,  the  fourth  earl,  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Martin  and  Dr.  Kippis,  an  impression  of  which  was  printed 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  all  the  copies  of  which  are  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  except  two,  from  one  of  which  the  work  was 
reprinted  in  1636,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  C.  W.  Cooke,  by  whose  name  it  sometimes  passes. 

SHAFTESBURY,  ANTHONY  COOPER,  thibd  EARL  OF, 
bom  at  Exeter  House,  London,  February  26,  1671,  was  the  son  of 
Anthony  Cooper,  second  earl,  and  consequently  the  grandson  of  the 
snbjeot  of  the  preceding  article,  whose  favourite  he  was  from  child* 
hood,  and  who,  according  to  the  received  accounts,  himself  super- 
intended his  education  in  his  earliest  years :  the  method  he  took  to 
instruct  him  in  Qreek  and  Latin  being  to  place  him  while  yet  very 
young  under  the  charge  of  a  female  of  the  name  of  Birch,  who  is 
affirmed  to  have  had  so  great  a  knowledge  of  these  languages  that 
she  spoke  both  with  considerable  fluency,  and  enabled  the  boy  to  read 
them  with  ease  by  the  time  he  was  eleven  years  old.  His  own  account 
of  his  education  is  however  somewhat  different,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it 
asoribes  to  the  celebrated  John  Locke,  whom  he  calls  his  **  friend  and 
foeter-father,"  the  ohief  share  in  his  training.  In  the  very  curious 
letter  (dated  Februiny  1705)  to  M.  le  Clerc,  referred  to  in  the  pro- 
ceeding article  (which  was  flrst  printed  in  'Notes  and  Queries,' 
vol.  iiL,  p.  97«  &C.,  from  the  original  in  the  Remonstrant  Library  of 
Amsterdam),  Lord  Shaftesbury,  after  mentioning  how  entirely  his 
grandfather  was  guided  by  the  advice  of  Locke  in  all  that  concerned 
the  education  and  marriage  of  his  son,  goes  on  to  say  that  to  him  was 
afterwards  in  like  manner  entrusted  the  direction  of  his  grandchildren, 
*'  in  whose  education  Mr.  Locke  governed  according  to  his  own  prin- 
oiples  (since  published  by  him)  and  with  such  success  that  we  all  of 
na  came  to  full  years,  with  strong  and  healthy  constitutions:  my  own 
the  worst;  though  never  faulty  Ull  of  late^  I  was  his  more  particular 
charge :  being  an  eldest  son  taken  by  grandfiather  and  bred  under  his 
immediate  oare :  Mr.  Locke  having  the  absolute  direction  of  my 
education."  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Winchester,  and  then  spent 
some  years  in  tfavelling  on  the  Continent,  whenoe  he  returned  to 
England  in  1689.  In  1693  he  entered  parliament  as  one  of  the 
members  for  Poole,  and  took  a  considerable  share  in  the  business  of 
the  house  on  the  Whig  side ;  but  his  health  sufiR9ring  ttom.  his  close 
attendance,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  1693,  and  went  over  to  Holland, 
where,  assuming  the  character  of  a  student  of  medicine,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Bayle,  Le  Clerc,  and  other  distinguished  literacy 
persons.  His  father  dying  the  following  year,  he  returned  home ;  and 
he  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  short 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  King  William.  Soon  after  the  accession  of 
Anne  however  he  again  retired  to  Holland;  and,  although  he  came 
back  to  hia  native  country  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  he  never 
again  took  any  part  in  public  life.  His  last  years  were  entirely 
dedicated  to  literature.  In  1703  he  published  his  *  Letter  on  Enthu- 
siasm ; '  in  1709,  his '  Moralists,  a  Philosophical  Rhapsody ; '  the  same 
year  his  '  Sensus  Communis,  or  Essay  on  Wit  and  Humour,'  in  which 
he  announced  his  fbmons  doctrine  of  ridicule  being  the  test  of  truth ; 
in  1710,  his  'Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author ; '  m  1711,  a  collected 
edition  of  all  these  works.  The  state  of  his  health  had  now  become 
so  akrming  that  he  was  induced  once  more  to  leave  England  for  a 
milder  climate;  he  proceeded  to  Naples,  and  was  enabled  for  soma 
time  to  resume  his  pen,  but  at  last  sunk  and  died  there  on  the  15th 
of  February  1718.  A  complete  collection  of  his  various  pieces,  which 
he  had  employed  his  last  days  in  preparing,  appeared  soon  after  his 
death,  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title  of '  Characteristics  of  Men, 
Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times.' 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  writmgs  exoited  great  attention  and  admiration 
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in  his  own  day ;  and  his  name  still  remains  a  considerable  one  in  the 
history  both  of  English  philosophy  and  English  eloquence.  He  appears 
to  have  bestowed  unwearied  pains  upon  his  diction ;  but  although  he 
abounds  in  ingenious,  forcible,  and  even  brilliant  passages,  he  failed 
to  attain  the  crowning  art  of  concealing  his  art,  and  his  composition 
has  for  the  moat  port  an  air  both  of  effort  and  affectation.  His  philo- 
sophy as  a  system  has  little  daim  to  originality ;  but  it  is  animated 
by  a  lofty  spirit  of  ancient  wisdom  and  beauty ;  and  u  full  of  glimpses 
and  hints  of  important  and  sometimes  new  truths.  "The  noble 
author  of  the  '  Characteristics/  "  Warburton  has  said,  while  expressing 
his  repugnance  to  the  general  character  of  Shaftesbury's  philosophy, 
«  had  many  excellent  qiudiiies  both  as  a  man  and  a  writer.  He  was 
temperate,  chaste,  honest,  and  a  lover  of  his  country.  In  his  writings 
he  has  shown  how  much  he  has  imbibed  the  deep  sense  and  how 
naturally  he  could  copy  the  gracious  manner  of  Plato." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  married,  in  1709,  his  relation  Jane,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Ewer,  Esq.,  of  Lea  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  by  this  lady,  who 
survived  till  1751,  he  left  one  son,  Anthony,  the  fourth  earl  His 
own  mother  was  Lady  Dorothy  Manners,  daughter  of  John,  first  duke 
of  Rutland. 

•SHAFTESBURY,  ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER,  sbvbhth 
EARL  OF,  eldest  son  of  the  6th  Earl,  who  was  for  many  years  Chair- 
man of  Committees  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  bom  on  the  28th  of 
April  1801.  He  received  bis  early  education  at  Harrow,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  Christchurcfa,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  IXA.  in  1822  as 
a  first  class  in  classics.  He  entered  parliament  in  1826  as  M.P.  for 
Woodstock,  and  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Control  from 
1828  to  1830.  In  1831  he  was  elected  for  Dorset,  and  became  a  lord 
of  the  Admiralty  under  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration  of  1834-35. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  Lord  Ashley  (for  such 
was  the  courtesy  title  which  he  bore)  took  cbarg^e  of  the  Ten  Hours' 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  object  of  which  was  to  limit  the 
hours  of  work  for  children  employed  in  factories.  On  the  restoration 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power  in  1841,  a  poftt  was  offered  to  Lord 
Ashley,  who  declined  to  take  office  under  a  ministry  which  would  not 
adopt  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill.  In  1846  Lord  Ashley  supported  the 
changes  proposed  in  the  Com  Laws  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  finding 
his  views  at  variance  with  those  of  his  constituents,  he  resigned  his 
seat  for  Dorsetshira  In  1847  he  was  retumed  to  parliament  for  the 
city  of  Bath,  which  he  continued  to  represent  till  his  accession  to  the 
peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1851. 

Meanwhile  as  Lord  Ashley  he  had  acquired  a  remarkable  amount 
of  popularity  and  influence  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  "the 
religious  world,"  by  his  earnest  advocacy  in  parliament  and  in  public 
meetings  of  the  views  of  the  ''  evangelical  party  "  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  his  untiring  support  of  almost  every  society  and  every 
movement  which  had  for  its  object  the  extension  of  Protestant 
doctrine,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  suffering  and 
neglected  classes,  or  the  reformation  of  the  erring,  without  reg^ird  to 
sect  or  party.  This  influence  he  has,  as  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  extended 
and  strengthened,  and  his  position  has  been  not  inaptly  compared 
with  that  formerly  held  by  Mr.  Wilberforoe.  He  is  president  of  the 
Bible  Society,  of  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  of  the  London 
Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  and  either  presi- 
dent or  a  leading  member  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the 
Protestant  Alliance,  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society,  and  various  others, 
including  the  Ragged  School  Society,  which  has  engaged  during  the 
last  few  years  a  considerable  share  of  his  time  and  care,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  for  destitute  children  a  certain  amount  of  education, 
and  for  providing  the  vouth  with  employment  as  shoebladcs,  a  project 
that  has  been  eminently  successfuL 

It  has  been  stated,  without  being  contradicted,  that  on  the  accession 
of  Viscount  Palmerston  to  office  in  1855,  the  chancdlorship  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  was  offered  to  the  £^rl  of  Shaftesbury  (who  is 
connected  with  Lord  Palmerston  by  marriage)  and  accepted  by  him, 
but  that  the  strong  repulsion  between  him  and  sotaae  '*  high  church  " 
members  of  the  cabinet,  on  account  of  the  wide  difference  in  their 
religious  sentiments,  prevented  the  arrangement  being  carried  out. 

SHAH-ALIM  I.  (also  called  Sultan  Moazim  and  Bahadub  Shah, 
succeeded  as  emperor  of  India  on  the  death  of  Auraogzebe,  of  whom 
he  was  the  eldest  surviving  son,  a.d.  1707  (a.h.  1119).  During  the 
life  of  his  father  he  had  been  entrasted  with  various  important  com- 
mands ;  but  his  uniformly  unassuming  deportment  failed  to  disarm 
the  jealous  suspicions  with  which  Aurungzebe  habitually  regarded  his 
sons,  and  he  was  at  one  period,  for  nearly  seven  years,  kept  under 
restraint.  At  the  outset  of  his  reign  he  had  to  sustain  a  contest  with 
his  two  brothers,  Azim  and  Cambakhsh,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  splendid  appanages,  the  kingdoms  of  Beejapoor  and  the  Dekkan, 
bequeathed  them  by  their  father ;  but  these  ambitious  princes  wet« 
successively  defeated  and  slain,  leaving  Shah-Alim  without  a  rival. 
The  remainder  of  his  short  reign  presents  few  events  of  importance, 
being  chiefiy  occupied  by  operations  against  the  Sikhs,  who  had  lately 
exchanged  the  character  of  peaceful  devotees  for  that  of  armed 
fanatics,  and^  had  overrun  the  Punjab  and  adjoining  provinces.  He 
died  in  a  fit,  in  his  camp  before  Lahore,  at  the  age  of  seventy  (lunar) 
years,  on  the  16th  of  February  1712  (a.h.  1124),  and  was  suooeeded 
after  a  short  civil  war,  by  his  eldest  son  Jehandar-Shah.  His  chanoter 
w  ttuxuned  up  by  on  able  native  historian,  Meer  Huwein-Khan,  with  a  I 


frankness  which  singularly  contrasts  with  the  adulation  usual  in 
eastern  writers :  "  This  emperor  was  extremely  good  natured,  and 
mild  even  to  a  fault ;  but  very  de6oient  in  firmness,  for  which  quality 
indeed  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Timour  have  never  been  remariL- 
able  in  later  times." 

SHAH-ALIM  II.  succeeded  to  the  nominal  rank  of  emperor  on  the 
murder  of  his  father  Alimghir  by  the  vizier  Ohozi-od-deen,  November 
1759  (a.h.  1173),  a  fate  which  he  himself  had  only  escaped  by  flying 
from  Delhi  some  time  previous.  He  spent  several  years  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  establish  his  authority  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  the 
distracted  empure,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  English  writers  of  that 
period  under  the  name  of  the  Shalizadeh,  or  prince;  but  in  1765  he 
was  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  British,  who 
assigned  him  the  city  and  district  of  Allahabad  for  his  maintenance, 
receiving  in  return  a  formal  grant  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  the 
original  title-deed  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empune.  His  impatience  to 
return  to  Delhi  however  led  him  to  unite  himself  with  the  Mahrattas 
in  1771 ;  but  he  quiddy  found  that  he  had  merely  made  himself  the 
tool  of  his  new  allies,  and  after  various  vicissitudes  he  was  seized  and 
blinded  (1788)  by  a  Rohilk  chief  named  Qholom  Khodir,  who  had 
taken  Delhi  The  recovery  of  the  capital  by  Madajee  Sindioh  restored 
him  to  liberty,  but  he  continued  virtually  a  captive  of  the  Mahrattas 
till  the  capture  of  Delhi  by  Lord  Lake  in  1803,  when  he  was  vsscued 
from  the  miserable  and  degraded  state  to  which  he  had  been  reduced, 
and  assigned  an  annual  pension  of  120,0002.  for  his  support.  He 
died  in  1806,  aged  eighty*fieven,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Akbar 
Shah  IL,  who  continued  an  English  state  pensioner  all  his  life,  and 
never  exercised  authority  beyond  the  palace  walls.  Akbar  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two,  on  the  28th  of  September  1837. 

SHAHJEHAN,  or  'King  of  the  Worid,'  the  title  assumed  by 
Khurrem-Sbah,  the  fifth  of  the  Mogul  emperors  of  India,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  fiither  Jehanghtr  Selim  Shah,  in  1627  (a.h.  1037).  He 
had  borne  a  distinguished  part  in  the  transactions  of  his  father's  reign, 
and  had  the  glory  (1614)  of  first  reducing  the  Rana  of  Oodipoor,  the 
chief  of  the  Rigpoots,  to  submission;  and  in  1616  he  was  declared 
heir  to  the  throne^  though  he  had  then  two  elder  brothers  living,  both 
of  whom  however  died  l^fore  Jehanghlr.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
against  Candahar  and  the  Dekkan,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery  and  military  skill ;  but  the  intrigues  of  the  funous  empress 
Noor- Jehan,  who  favoured  the  pretensions  of  a  younger  prince  named 
Shahriyar,  led  to  his  disgrace  and  recalL  He  was  even  driven  for  a 
time  (1628)  into  open  rebellion,  and  was  never  entirely  reconciled  to 
his  fiftther.  On  the  death  of  Jehanghlr  however  the  succession  was 
secured  to  Sbnhjehui  by  the  fidelity  of  the  vizir  Azof  Jah,  and  Shah* 
riyar  was  taken  and  put  to  death.  The  revolt  in  the  following  year 
(1628)  of  a  powerful  chief  named  Khan-Jehon  Lodi,  who  took  refuge 
with  the  independent  Moslem  kings  in  the  Dekkan,  gave  rise  to  a  war 
in  that  quarter  which  lasted  several  years,  and  ended  in  the  total  sub- 
jugation of  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednuggur  (1631),  while  the  more 
powerful  states  of  Beejapoor  and  Golconda  were  compelled  (1636)  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  court  of  Delhi  A  war  with  the  Uzbeks  in  BsJkh 
(1644-47)  was  attended  with  little  result ;  and  Candahar  (which,  after 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Moguls  in  1637,  had  been  recovered  ten 
years  later  by  the  Persians),  defied  all  the  efforts  of  two  suoceoriva 
armaments,  led  by  the  princes  Dara-Sheko  and  Aurungzebe,  to  retake 
it.  The  war  in  the  Dekkan  was  renewed  in  1655;  and  Aurungsebe, 
who  was  viceroy  in  the  south,  gained  great  advantages  over  the  two 
kingdoms  which  remained,  Beejapoor  and  Qolconda.  But  a  dangerous 
illness,  which  seized  Shobjehan  in  1657,  led  to  a  premature  dvil  war 
between  his  four  sons  for  the  succession.  The  eldest,  Dara-Sheko, 
had  been  destined  by  his  father  for  the  heir ;  but  l)e  was  overthrown 
by  the  united  forces  of  Aurungzebe  and  Morad,  who  entered  Agra 
(1658),  and  deposed  their  father,  while  Anrongmbe^  speedily  getting 
rid  of  Mourad,  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  Shoojah,  the  fourth 
brother,  was  shortly  after  defeated  and  driven  out  of  India ;  and  Dara, 
being  token  prisoner  the  next  year  in  a  fresh  attempt^  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Aurungzebe.  From  this  period  Shahjehon  was 
confined  by  his  ungrateful  son  to  the  citadel  of  Agra,  though  con- 
stantly treated  with  respect  and  allowed  an  ample  eetablishmentb  He 
died  there,  December  1666  (a.h.  1076),  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  The  reign  of  Shahjehan  was  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  splen- 
dour and  prosperity  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  though  its  territory  was 
afterwards  greatly  extended  by  Aurungzebe.  The  wise  regulations 
introduced  by  Akbar  for  securing  impartial  justice  to  all  classes  of  his 
subjects,  Hindoo  as  well  as  Moslem,  were  stiU  in  full  foroe;  and 
Tavemier,  who  visited  India  during  this  reign,  says  that  Shahjehan 
"  reigned  not  so  much  as  a  king  over  his  subjects,  but  rather  as  a 
father  over  his  family  and  children."  The  magnificence  of  his  court 
was  unequalled  even  in  the  tales  of  Oriental  pomp.  The  famous 
'peacock  throne,'  the  jewels  composing  which  were  valued  at 
6,500,0002.,  was  constructed  by  his  orden;  but  the  most  durable 
monuments  of  his  greatness  aro  the  numerous  and  splendid  public 
buildings  which  he  erected.  The  city  of  New  Delhi,  or  Shi^ehana- 
bad,  with  its  fortified  imperial  palace  and  noble  mosque,  was  built 
under  his  direction;  but  the  superb  mausoleum  of  the  Tig-Mahol, 
near  Agra,  which  he  built  for  the  sepulchre  of  his  favourite  queen, 
and  in  which  he  himself  lies  interred,  is  unsurpassed  perhaps  by  any 
edifice  either  in  Europe  or  Asia  for  chaste  efe^ance  of  design  mod 
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beaaty  of  executioo.  Noiwithstaodiog  this  vast  expenditure,  hie 
fiDAQces  were  bo  well  regaUted,  that  after  defraying  the  coet  of  his 
military  expeditione,  and  maintaining  an  army  of  200,000  men,  he  left 
the  treaeore  of  24,000,000^  (Khafi-Ehan),  the  eaTinga  of  an  annual 
revenue  of  from  25,000,0002.  to  80,000,000^  But  all  this  proapeiity 
greatly  declined  under  Aumngzebe,  whose  bigotiy  led  him  to  renew 
the  oppression  of  the  Hindoos^  and  whose  resources  were  exhausted 
by  the  civil  wars  to  whi(^  this  gave  rise,  and  by  his  insatiable  thirst 
for  conquest. 

SHAU  ROKH  BEHADIR,  called  also  Shahbokh  Mirza  ('Behadir' 
signifying  '  a  cham^uon,'  and  '  Mirza '  '  a  prince '),  was  the  fourth  son 
of  Tamerlane.  The  news  of  his  birth  was  brought  to  his  father,  it  is 
said,  while  he  was  playing  at  ohess,  and  when  he  had  just  given  check 
to  the  king  (Shah)  with  his  castle  (Kokb) :  from  these  two  words  the 
name  of  the  son  was  formed.  He  succeeded  his  father  a.h.  807 
(A.D.  1405),  and  was  engaged  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  wars 
with  Cara  Yousuf,  a  Turcoman  prince  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Black 
Sheop,  and  with  the  sons  of  this  potentate.  He  defeated  the  father  in 
three  different  battles,  and  was  equally  successful  against  his  two  sons 
Jehandiah  and  Iskender.  He  however  restored  the  province  of  Aaer- 
bijan  to  Jehanshsh,  whom  he  made  his  tributary,  and  left  Iskender  to 
wander  from  province  to  province.  In  a.h.  818  (▲.d.  1416),  Shah 
Bokh  restored  the  famous  fortress  of  the  city  of  Herat,  which  his 
fieither  had  laid  io  ruins,  employing  upon  this  work  7000  men.  He 
also  rebuilt  the  waUs  of  Herat  itself,  as  well  as  those  of  Merou ;  the 
latter  bad  been  in  ruins  since  the  irruption  of  Gengis  Khan. 

The  ehildrcD  of  Shah  Rokh  were ;  Uleg  Beg,  who  governed  Mawaran- 
nahar,  or  the  country  beyond  the  Oxus;  Abul-fatha  Ibrahim,  who 
governed  Persia  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  died  twelve  years 
before  him,  leaving  behind  him  many  public  works,  amongst  others  a 
college;  he  had  deeervedly  the  reputation  of  a  liberal  patron  of  litera- 
ture; Miraa  Baisankar,  or  Baisangor,  who  also  died  io  his  father's 
lifetime^  a  year  before  his  brother  just  mentioned,  leaving  three 
diildren,  who  reigned  separately  or  jointly,  and  waged  the  most 
bloody  wars  with  one  another ;  Soyurgatmish,  who  commanded  under 
his  father  in  India  and  the  country  of  Qazneh,  and  died  a.h.  830 
<A.i>.  1427);  andMinaMohammedJouki,who  died  a.h.  848  (ad.  1445). 
The  Tranaoxan  provinces  given  to  Ulug  Bey  had  been  previously  held 
by  Mirza  Khalil  Sultan,  grandson  of  Tamerlane  and  nephew  of  Shah 
Rokh,  who  confirmed  him  in  this  government.  But  of  this  he  was 
despoiled  by  a  rebel  courtier,  who  kept  him  prisoner;  and  on  the 
death  of  the  rebel,  the  provinces  of  Persian  Irak  and  Azerbijan  were 
given  to  the  restored  prince  in  lieu  of  his  original  territory.  Shah 
Rokh  himself  died  after  an  illustrious  reign  of  forty-three  years^  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one,  at  Ray  in  Persia. 

SHAHZEMAUN  ('King  of  the  Age')  became  king  of  Cabul  and 
Aighaniatan  on  the  death  of  his  father  Timour  Shah  ajx  1793 
(A.H.  1208),  in  spite  of  the  oppoeition  of  his  elder  brother  Humayoon : 
another  brother,  Mahmood,  was  also  defeated  in  battle  and  driven 
into  Perna.  The  Doorauni  kingdom  had  fallen  into  great  disorder 
during  the  indolent  reign  of  Timour ;  but  instead  of  bending  his  efforts 
to  re-estaUish  subordination  in  his  dominions,  he  became  possessed 
with  the  ambition  of  emulating  the  Indian  conquests  of  his  grand- 
father Ahmed  Shah,  expelling  &e  Mahrattas  from  Delhi,  and  restoring 
tiie  a8oenden<7  of  the  Moslema.  With  these  views,  and  encouraged 
by  the  invitation  of  the  Rohillas,  he  three  times  (in  1796-96-98) 
invaded  the  Punjab  and  occupied  Lahore;  but  though  his  movements 
occasioned  oonsiderable  alarm  to  the  Mahrattas  (who  remembered 
their  former  defeats  by  the  Afghans),  and  even  to  the  British  in  Bengal, 
who  assembled  a  force  on  their  frontier  to  check  his  progress  in  case 
of  need,  he  was  in  each  instance  recalled  by  the  attacks  of  the  Persians 
and  Uzbeks  on  the  north  and  weet>  and  by  the  renewed  attempts  of 
his  brother  Mahmood  on  the  orown.  The  unpopularity  of  the  vizir 
Wu£Gidar  Khan  detached  many  nobles  from  the  king's  party ;  and  the 
desertion  of  Futteh  Khan,  the  powerful  chief  of  the  Barukzyes^ 
enabled  Mahmood,  in  1800,  to  possess  himself  of  Candahar.  A  force 
sent  against  him  was  diBpersed;  and  Sbah-Zemaun,  flying  towards 
Cabul,  waa  treacherously  seized  and  given  up  to  his  brother,  by  whom 
he  was  blinded  and  imprisoned.  Mahmood  now  became  king,  but 
was  dethroned  in  his  turn,  after  two  years,  by  Shah-Shoojah-al-Mulk 
(the  lately  restored  prinoe),  who  was  full  brother  to  Shah-Zemaun. 
The  latter  was  now  released  and  treated  with  kindness;  but  when 
Shoojah  was  driven  from  Ms  throne  in  1809,  the  blind  Shah-Zemaun 
accompanied  his  flight,  and  died  in  exUe. 

SHAKHOVSKY,  PRINCE  ALEXANDER  ALEXANDROVICH, 
a  prolific  and  popular  Russian  dramatic  author,  was  bom  in  1777,  at 
a  village  in  the  government  of  SmolensL  He  entered  the  army  in 
1793,  but  in  1801  obtained  the  more  congenial  appointment  of  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  theatre.  The  war  of  1812  recalled  him  to  the 
srmy  and  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  Cossaks,  but  after  its 
oondusion  he  resumed  the  duties  of  management.  He  retired  with  a 
pension  in  1818,  and  died  in  1846.  During  his  lifetime  Prince 
Shakhovaky,  was  the  most  oonspicuous  of  Russian  dramatic  authors, 
and  was  aometimes  styled  the  Russian  Kotzebue.  The  number  of 
his  plays  is  loosely  said  to  have  approached  a  hundred ;  many  of  them 
were  translations  and  adaptations  chiefly  from  the  French.  Among 
them  may  be  found  a  refashionment  of  Shakspere's  *  Tempest,'  and  a 
Vmft  fQQQded  on  Walter  Sootf  •  *  Black  Dwart'     The  original  play 


which  is  considered  his  best,  bears  the  title  of  '  AriiitopUaued,'  and  is 
founded  on  the  history  of  the  great  Athenian  dramatist;  another,  a 
comedy,  'What  vou  don't  like  don't  listen  to'  ('Ne  lyubo ne  slushay'), 
and  a  third,  'A  lesson  to  Coquettes,'  are  also  of  unusual  merits  His 
vaudevilles  and  light  comedies  are  considered  his  most  successful 
efforts. 

SHAKSPERE,  WILLIAM.  The  controversies  about  the  greatest 
poet  of  England  begin  with  the  spelling  of  his  name.  The  three 
signatures  of  his  will  ara  so  obscure  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  he  wrote  hia  name  Shakspsrb  or  SHAKSPSAax.  The  auto- 
graph in  the  copy  of  Florio's  Montaigne,  purcbasKl  by  the  British 
Museum,  is  decidedly  Shakbperb.  In  a  mortgage  deed  purchased  by 
the  Corporation  of  London  it  is  Shakspkb.  In  the  Stratford  Registers 
of  his  own  baptism  and  burial,  and  of  the  baptism  of  hi*  children,  it 
is  Shakspere.  In  the  folio  of  1623  it  is  Shaeespbabb.  llie  moat 
usual  mode  in  which  the  name  was  written  appears  to  have  been 
Shaespesb. 

bteevens,  one  of  the  editors  of  his  works,  says  "  All  that  is  known 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  concerning  Sfaiakspeare  is — that  he  waa 
bom  at  Stratford-upon-Avon — married  and  had  children  there — went 
to  London,  where  he  commenced  actor,  and  wrote  poems  and  plays — 
returned  to  Stratford,  made  his  will,  died,  and  was  buried."  This  is 
not "  <Ul  that  is  known  with  any  degree  of  certainty."  There  is  indeed 
a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  materials  for  Shakspere's  life,  such  as 
perhaps  exists  in  no  similar  instance  of  a  man  so  eminent  amongst  his 
contemporaries.  Mr.  Hallam  has  justly  observed  '*  All  that  insatiable 
curiosity  and  unwearied  diligence  have  detected  about  Shakspero 
serves  rather  to  disappoint  and  perplex  us  than  to  furnish  the  slightest 
illustration  of  his  character.  It  is  not  the  register  of  his  baptism,  or 
the  draft  of  his  will,  or  the  orthography  of  his  name,  that  we  seek. 
No  letter  of  his  writing,  no  record  of  his  conversation,  no  character  or 
him  drawn  with  any  fulness  by  a  contemporary,  can  be  produced," 
But  if  we  have  nothing  but  registers,  and  title  deeds,  and  pedigrees^ 
and  wills,  we  must  be  content  with  these  'spoils  of  time,'  in  the 
absence  of  matters  which  bring  us  nearer  to  the  individual  We  have 
however  the  possibility  left  of  throwing  some  light  upon  the  obscurity, 
by  grouping  the  records,  amidst  the  mass  of  circumstances  of  which 
they  form  so  small  a  part  We  have  the  '  tombstone  information,'  as 
such  facts  have  been  called ;  but  we  have  something  more.  The  life 
of  Shakspere  has  to  us  the  value  above  that  of  all  other  values  in  con 
nection  with  his  writings.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may 
be  as  to  the  dates  of  particular  works,  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  enable  us  to  class  those  works  in  cycles.  This 
species  of  inquiry  forms  no  unimportant  part  of  the  biography  of 
Shakspere ;  and  new  views  may,  without  impropriety,  be  based  upon 
the  new  curcumstanoea  connected  with  the  poet's  literary  history 
which  have  been  opened  to  us  by  diligent  inquirers  during  recent  years. 

In  the  register  of  baptisms  of  the  parish  church  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  we  find,  under  the  date  of  April  26,  1564,  the  entry  of  the 
baptism  of  William,  the  son  of  John  Shakspere.  The  entry  is  in 
Latin—'*  Qulielmus  filius  Johannes  Shakspere."  The  date  of  William 
Shakspere's  birth  has  always  been  taken  as  thre's  days  before  his 
baptism  ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  this  fact  Who  was 
John  Shakspere,  the  father  of  William  ?  The  same  register  of  baptism 
ahows,  it  ii  reasonably  conjectured,  that  he  had  two  daughters  baptised 
in  previous  years — Jone,  September  15th,  1558 ;  Margaret,  December 
2nd,  1562.  Another  brief  entry  in  another  book  closes  the  record  of 
Margaret  Shakspere;  she  was  buried  on  the  SOth  of  April,  1568. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  elder  daughter,  Jone,  died  also  in 
infancy ;  for  another  daughter  of  John  Shaluspere,  also  called  Jone, 
was  baptised  in  1569.  William  was  in  all  probabiUty  the  first  of  the 
family  who  lived  beyond  the  period  of  childhood.  Ftom  thete  records, 
then,  we  collect,  that  John  Shakspere  waa  married  and  living  in  the 
parish  of  Stratford  in  1558.  He  was  no  doubt  settled  there  earlier; 
for  in  the  archives  of  the  town,  by  which  his  course  may  be  traced 
for  some  yeai-s,  we  find  that  he  was,  in  1556,  one  of  the  jury  of  the 
Court-leet;  in  1557  one  of  the  ale-tasters;  at  Michaelmas  of  that  year, 
or  very  soon  afterwards,  he  was  elected  a  burgess  or  junior  member  of 
the  corporation ;  in  1558  and  1559  he  served  the  office  of  constable, 
which  duty  appears  then  to  have  been  imposed  upon  the  younger 
members  of  the  corporate  body ;  lastly,  in  1561,  he  was  elected  one 
of  Ihe  chamberlains.  Here  then,  previous  to  the  birth  of  William 
Shakspere,  we  find  his  father  passing  through  the  regular  grmdationB  of 
those  municipal  offices  which  were  filled  by  the  most  reepectable 
inhabitants  of  a  country  town. 

There  have  been  endless  theories,  old  and  new,  as  to  the  worldly 
calling  of  John  Shakspere.  There  are  ancient  registers  in  Stratford^ 
minutes  of  the  Common  Hall,  prooeedlngs  of  the  Court-leet,  plesa  of 
the  Court  of  Record,  writs,  which  have  been  hunted  over  with 
unwearied  diligence,  and  yet  they  tell  us  little  of  John  Shakspere; 
and  what  they  tell  us  is  too  often  obscure.  When  he  was  elected  an 
alderman  in  1565,  we  can  trace  out  the  occupations  of  his  brother 
aldermen,  and  readily  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  the  municipal 
authority  of  Stratford  waa  vested,  as  we  may  naturally  suppose  it  to 
have  been,  in  the  hands  of  substantial  tradesmen,  brewers,  bakers, 
butchers,  grocers,  victuallers,  mercers,  woollen-drapers.  On  rare 
occasions,  the  aldermen  and  burgeases  constituting  the  town-council 
affixed  their  aignaturoe^  for  greater  soleamity,  to  9om«  order  of  tho 
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court;  and  on  the  29th  of  September,  in  the  serenth  of  Elisabeth,  we 
have  nineteen  names  eubscribed,  aldermen  and  burgesses.  There  is 
something  in  this  document  which  suggests  a  motire  higher  than  mere 
curiosity  for  callibg  up  these  dignitaries  from  their  happy  oblition, 
Myiug  to  each,  "  Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy  name  ?  or  iiast  thou  a 
mark  to  thjself  like  an  honest,  plain-dealing  man?"  Out  of  the 
nineteeu,  six  only  can  answer,  "I  thank  God  I  have  been  so  Well 
brought  up  that  I  can  wiite  my  name."  We  were  reluctant  to  yield 
our  assent  to  Malone*s  assertion  that  Shakspere's  father  had  a  mark  to 
himsell  The  marks  are  not  distinctly  afiisod  to  each  name  in  this 
document ;  but  subsequent  discoveries  establisli  the  fact  that  he  used 
two  marks — one,  something  like  an  open  pair  of  compasses ;  the  other, 
the  common  croas.  Even  half  a  century  later,  to  write  was  not  held 
indispensable  by  persons  of  some  pretension.  One  of  the  aldermen  of 
Stratford  in  1565,  Jolin  Wheler,  is  described  in  the  town-records  as  a 
yeoman.  He  must  have  been  dwelling  in  Stratford,  for  we  have  seen 
that  he  was  ordered  to  take  the  office  of  high  bailiff,  an  office  demandiug 
a  near  and  constant  residence.  We  can  imagine  a  moderate  landed 
proprietor  cultivating  his  own  soil,  rentinir  perhaps  other  land,  seated 
in  a  house  in  the  town  of  Stratford,  such  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  as  conveniently  as  in  a  solitary  grange  several  milea 
away  from  it.  Such  a  proprietor,  cultivator,  jeoman,  we  consider 
John  Shakspere  to  have  been.  In  1556  John  Shakspere  was  admitted 
at  the  Court'-Ieet  to  two  copyhold  estates  in  Stratford.  Here  then  ia 
John  Sfaakspere,  before  bis  marriage,  the  purchaser  of  two  cop; holds 
in  Stratford,  both  with  gardens,  and  one  with  a  croft,  or  small  inclosed 
field.  In  1570  John  Sbakspere  is  holding,  as  tenant  under  William 
Clopton,  a  meadow  of  fourteen  acres,  with  its  appurtenances,  called 
Ingon,  at  the  annual  rent  of  eight  pounds.  When  he  married,  the  estate 
of  Asbies,  within  a  short  ride  of  Stratford,  came  also  into  bis  posses- 
don  ;  and  so  did  some  landed  property  at  Snitterfield.  With  these 
facta  before  us,  scanty  as  they  are,  can  we  reasonably  doubt  that  John 
Sbakspere  was  living  upon  his  own  land,  renting  the  land  of  others, 
actively  engaged  In  the  business  of  cultivation,  in  an  age  when  men  of 
substance  very  often  thought  it  better  to  take  the  profits  direct  than 
to  share  them  with  the  tenant  f  The  belief  that  the  father  of  Sbakspere 
Was  a  small  landed  proprietor  and  cultivator,  employing  his  labour  and 
capital  in  various  modes  which  grew  out  of  the  occupation  of  land, 
onera  abetter,  because  a  more  natural,  explanatiou  of  the  cirtumstances 
oonneoted  with  the  early  life  of  the  great  poet,  than  those  stories  which 
Would  make  him  of  obscure  birth  and  servile  employments.  Take  old 
Aubrey's  story,  the  shrewd  learned  gossip  and  antiquary,  who  survived 
Sbakspere  some  eighty  years :— "  Mr.  William  Shakespear  was  bom  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  His  father  was  a 
butcher,  and  I  have  been  told  heretofore  by  some  of  the  neighbours  that 
when  he  was  a  boy  he  exercised  hi^  father's  ttade ;  but  when  he  killed  a 
calf  he  would  do  it  in  high  style,  and  make  a  speech.  There  was  at  that 
time  another  butcher's  son  in  this  town  that  was  held  not  at  all  inferior 
to  him  for  a  natural  wit,  his  acquaintance  and  coetattean,  but  died  young." 
The  story,  however,  has  a  variation.  There  was  at  Stratford,  in  the 
year  1698,  a  clerk  of  the  parish  church,  eighty  yeata  old, — that  is,  he 
was  three  years  old  when  William  Sbakspere  died,-^and  he,  pointing 
to  the  monument  of  the  poet  with  the  pithy  remark  that  he  was  the 
**  best  of  hia  family,"  proclaimed  to  a  member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  that  ''this  Shakespeare  was  formerly  in  this  town  bound 
Apprentiee  to  a  butcher,  but  that  he  ran  from  his  master  to  London.'* 
His  fkther  Was  a  butcher,  says  Aubrey ;  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
butcher,  says  the  pariah  clerk.  Akin  to  the  butcher's  trade  is  that  of 
the  dealer  in  wool.  It  ia  upon  the  authority  of  Betterton,  the  actor, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  made  a  journey  into 
Wai»wickshire  to  collect  anecdotes  relating  to  Sbakspere,  that  Rowe 
tella  us  that  John  iShakspere  was  a  dealer  in  wool : — *•  His  family,  as 
appears  by  the  register  and  the  public  writings  relating  to 
that  town,  were  of  good  figure  and  fashion  there,  and  are  mentionwi 
aa  gentlemen.  His  father,  who  was  a  considerable  dealer  in  wool, 
had  so  large  a  family,  ten  children  in  all,  that  though  he  was  hia 
i>ldeBt  son,  he  could  give  him  no  better  education  than  his  own  em- 
ployment." Malone  was  a  believer  in  Rowe's  account ;  and  ho  was 
confirmed  in  hia  belief  by  possessing  a  piece  of  stained  glass,  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  merchants  of  the  staple,  which  had  been  removed 
from  a  window  of  John  Shakspere's  house  in  Henley  Street  But, 
unfortunately  for  the  credibility  of  Rowe,  as  then  held,  Malone  made 
a  discovery,  aa  it  is  usual  to  term  such  glimpses  of  the  past :  *•  I  began 
to  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  obtain  any  certain  intelligence  con* 
cemmghis  trade;  when,  at  length,  I  met  with  the  following  entry, 
in  a  very  ancient  manuscript,  containing  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  bailiflfs  court,  which  furnished  me  with  the  long-sought-for 
information,  and  ascertains  that  the  trade  of  our  great  poet's  father 
was  that  of  a  glover;  "  •*  Thomas  Siche  de  Arscotte  in  com.  Wigom. 
queriV  versus  Jokfit  ShrUiptpere  de  Stretfotd,  in  com.  Warwic.  Olover, 
m  plao.  quod  reddat  ei  oct.  libtw,  &a"  This  Malone  held  to  bo 
decisive.  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  HaUiwell  affirm  that  the  Word  Gh,  with 
the  aecoud  syllable  contracted,  is  glover :  and  we  accept  their  in- 
terpretation. But  we  still  hold  to  the  belief  that  he  was,  in  1656,  a 
landed  proprietor  and  an  occupier  of  land;  one  who,  although  sued  aa 
a  glover  on  the  17th  June  of  that  year,  was  a  suitor  in  the  same 
court  on  the  IQth  November,  in  a  plea  against  a  neighbour  for 
n^juill^  de^afniog  eighteen   quarters   of  barley.     Wo  think,  that 


butcher,  dealer  in  wool,  glover,  may  all  be  reconciled  with  our  poaition, 
that  he  was  a  landed  proprietor,  occupying  land.  Harrison,  who 
mingles  laments  at  the  increasing  luxury  of  the  fivmer,  with  aome- 
what  contradictory  denouncementa  of  the  oppression  of  the  tenant  by 
the  landlord,  holds  that  the  landlord  is  monopoliBlDg  the  tenant's 
profits. — "  Most  sorrowful  of  all  to  understand,  that  men  of  great 
port  and  countenance  are  bo  far  from  suffering  their  farmers  to  have 
any  gain  at  all,  that  they  ihemtelvet  became  orazibbb,  butoobbs, 
TANKERS,  BUEEP-MASTEKS,  >\00DM£N,  and  deniquc  quid  non^  therebv  to 
enrich  themselves,  and  bring  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  into  their 
own  hands,  leaving  the  commonality  weak,  or  as  an  idol  with  broken 
or  feeble  arms,  which  may  in  time  of  peace  have  a  plausible  ahowi  but^ 
when  necessity  shall  enforce,  have  an  heaVy  and  bitter  sequel."  Has 
not  Harrison  solved  the  mystery  of  the  *butoher;'  eaplained  ths 
ti-adition  of  the  '  wool-merchant ; '  shown  how  John  Sbakspere,  the 
*  woodman,'  naturally  sold  a  pieoe  of  timber  to  the  oorporation,  whioh 
we  find  recorded ;  and,  what  is  most  difficult  of  credence,  indicated 
how  the  ' glover '  is  reooncileable  with  all  these  employments!  We 
open  an  authentic  record  of  this  very  period,  and  the  solution  of  ths 
difficulty  is  palpable:  In  John  Strype's  *  Memorials  Ecelesiasiical 
under  Queen  Mary  I.,'  under  the  date  of  1558,  we  find  this  paaaage : 
"  It  is  certain  that  one  Edwai^d  Home  suffered  at  Newent,  where  this 
Deighton  had  been,  and  spake  with  one  or  two  of  the  same  pariah 
that  did  see  him  there  bum,  and  did  testify  that  they  knew  the  two 
persona  that  made  the  fire  to  burn  him;  they  were  two  ^Jovsrs  or 
FELLMONQEBs."  A  fcUmonger  and  a  glover  appear  from  thia  passage 
to  have  beeu  one  and  the  same.  The  fellmouger  is  he  who  prepares 
skins  for  the  use  of  the  leather-dresser,  by  separating  the  wool  from 
the  hide — tiie  natural  coadjutor  of  the  sheep-maater  and  the  wool- 
man. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  who  was  the  mother  of  William  Shakspero  ) 
His  father  died  hi  1601.  On  the  9th  of  September  1608,  we  have  an 
entry  in  the  Stratford  register  of  burial^  <*Mary  Sbakspere,  widow." 
It  is  stated  in  a  bill  of  chuucety,  of  the  date  of  November  24th,  1597< 
that  John  Sbakspere  and  Mary  hia  wife  were  "lawfully  seised  in  their 
demesne  as  of  fee  at  in  the  right  of  the  said  Mary  of  and  in  one 
messuage  and  one  yard  land,  with  ths  appurtenances,  lying  and  being 
in  Wylneoote."  In  the  will  of  Kobert  Arden,  dated  November  24th 
1556,  we  find,  "I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  youugest  daughter  Mary 
all  my  land  in  Willmeoute,  called  Asbyss,  and  the  crop  upon  the 
ground,"  fta  We  shall  presently  have  occasion  more  particularly  to 
refer  to  a  grant  of  arms  made  to  John  Shakspsrein  1569,  and  con* 
firmed  in  1599.  In  the  latter  document  it  ia  recited  that  ho  "had 
married  the  daughter  and  one  of  ths  heira  of  Kobert  Arden,  of 
Wellingcote."  The  grandfather  of  Mary  Arden  was  groom  of  ths 
chamber  to  Henry  YII.,  and  he  waa  the  nephew  of  Sir  John  Arden, 
squire  of  the  body  to  the  same  king.  Sir  John  Arden  was  a  son  of 
Walter  Arden,  and  of  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden  of 
Buckinghamshire.  There  Were  thus  the  ties  of  common  blood 
between  William  Sbakspere  and  one  of  ths  most  diatinguiahsd  men 
of  the  ne&t  generation— John  Hampden,  who  wss  a  atudsut  in  ths 
Inner  Temple  when  the  poet  died.  Mary  Arden'a  property  lias  beso 
computed  to  be  worth  some  hundred  and  ten  pounda  of  the  money  of 
her  time.  It  is  probable  that  Mary  Arden  became  the  wife  of  John 
Sbakspere  soon  after  her  fkther's  death,  which  waa  in  1556. 

Of  these  parents,  then,  Was  William  Sbakspere  born,  in  1564,  in 
the  town  of  Stmtford.  But  in  what  part  of  Stratlbrid  dwelt  hia 
parents  in  the  >  ear  1564  ?  It  was  ten  yean  after  this  that  hia  father 
becaiiie  the  pukhaser  of  two  iVeehold  houses  in  Henley-street^-houass 
that  still  exldt— houses  which  the  people  of  England  have  s^sreed  to 
preserve  as  a  precious  relic  of  their  greatest  brother.  William 
Sbakspere,  then,  might  have  been  born  at  either  of  his  fathor'a  eopy- 
hold  houses,  in  Qreenhill-street,  or  in  Henley-street ;  he  might  have 
been  bom  at  Ingon ;  or  his  father  might  have  oooupied  one  of  the  two 
freehold  houses  in  Henley-street  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  liia  eldest 
son.  Tradition  says,  that  William  Sbakspere  was  bom  in  one  of  theae 
houses ;  tradition  points  out  the  very  room  iu  which  ha  was  bom. 
Whether  Sbakspere  were  bom  here,  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  property  was  the  home  of  his  boyhood. 

At  the  time  when  Shakspere's  father  bought  this  house,  it  Was,  no 
doubt^  a  mansion  as  compared  with  the  majority  of  honaaa  in  Stntt- 
ford.  There  is  an  order  from  the  Privy  OoUnoil  to  the  bailiff  of 
Stratford,  after  a  great  fire  which  happened  there  in  1614«  pointing 
out  that  fires  had  been  very  frequently  occasioned  there  "by  means 
of  thatched  cottages,  stacks  of  straw,  furaes,  and  auoh-like  oombustible 
stuff,  which  are  suffered  to  be  erected  and  made  oonfossdly  ia  moal 
of  the  principal  parts  of  the  town  without  restraint."  Stratford,  liks 
nearly  every  other  town  of  England  in  that  day,  olossly  built,  imper> 
fectly  drained,  was  subject  to  periodical  visitations  of  ths  plsj^ne. 
From  the  average  annual  number  of  births  and  burials  we  may  infer 
that  the  usual  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  about  ISOO.  When 
William  Sbakspere  was  about  two  months  old,  ths  plague  brake  out  in 
this  town,  and,  in  the  short  space  of  six  months,  268  persons,  ft  fif^  of 
the  population,  fell  victims.  The  average  annual  mortality  was 
about  forty.  No  one  of  the  fiunily  of  Shafcapere  appears  to  have  died 
during  the  vhdtation.  In  1566  another  soOi  Gilbert,  was  bora*  The 
head  of  this  growing  fkmily  was  asUvely  engaged,  no  doubt^  id 
private  and  public  dttties.     In  1568  John  JdbakapeM  kMaUM  ths 
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bftiliiF,  or  ehief  maffiBtrtte,  of  Stratford.  This  offioe,  duriug  the 
p«riod  ia  which  b«  ntld  it,  would  confer  rank  uiion  him,  in  an  age 
vhen  the  titles  and  degrees  of  men  were  attended  to  with  great 
•xactneea.  Malone  says  that,  firom  the  year  1560,  the  entries,  either 
In  the  oorporation  books  or  the  parochial  registers,  referring  to  the 
ftkther  of  the  poet^  bear  the  addition  of  master,  and  that  this  honour- 
able distinction  was  in  consequence  of  his  having  served  the  office  of 
bailiff.  We  doubt  this  infereuce  exceedingly.  John  Shakspero 
would  not  have  acquired  a  permanent  rank  by  having  filled  an  annual 
office.  Bot  he  did  acquire  that  permanent  rank  in  the  year  1569,  in 
the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  legally  acquired.  A  grant  of  arms 
was  then  made  to  him  by  Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieuz.  The  grant  itself 
is  lost,  but  it  was  confirmed  by  Dethiok,  Gkrter  King  at  Arms,  and 
Oamden,  in  1 599.  That  confirmation  contains  the  following  preamble : 
''Being  solicited,  and  by  credible  report  informed,  that  John  Shak- 
spero, now  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent, 
whose  parent  snd  great-grandfather,  late  antecessor,  for  his  faithful 
and  approved  service  to  the  late  most  prudent  prince,  King  Henry  VIL, 
of  famous  memory,  was  advanced  and  rewarded  with  lands  and  tene- 
ments, given  to  him  in  those  parts  of  Warwicktire  where  they  have 
continued  by  some  descents  in  good  reputation  and  credit :  and  for 
that  the  »aid  John  Sbakspere  having  married  the  daughter  and  one 
of  the  heirs  of  Rob«rt  Arden  of  Wellingcote,  in  the  said  county,  and 
also  produced  this  his  ancient  ooat-of-arms,  heretofore  assigned  to  him 
whilst  he  was  her  majesty's  officer  and  bailiff  of  that  town :  in  con- 
sideration of  the  premi>4eB,"  Ac.  Nothing,  we  should  imagine,  could 
be  clearer  than  this.  John  Shakspere  produces  his  ancient  coat-of- 
arms,  assigned  to  him  whilst  he  was  bailiff  of  Stratford ;  and  he 
recites  also  that  he  married  one  of  the  heirs  of  Arden  of  Wellingcota 
Gartor  and  Ciareneieux,  in  consequence,  allow  him  to  impale  the 
arms  of  Shakspere  with  the  ancient  arms  of  Arden  and  Wellingcote. 
The  Shakspere  arms  were  actually  derived  from  the  lismily  name, 
and  the  united  arms  were  used  in  the  seal  of  William  Sbakspere*B 
daughter. 

The  free-school  of  Stratford  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL, 
and  received  a  charter  from  Edward  VI.  It  was  open  to  all  boys, 
natives  of  the  borough ;  and,  like  all  the  grammar  schools  of  that  age, 
was  under  the  direction  of  men  who,  as  graduates  of  the  universities, 
wore  qualified  to  diffuse  that  sound  scholarship  which  was  once  the 
boast  of  England.  We  have  no  record  of  Shakspere  having  been  at 
this  school ;  but  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  that  he  was  educated 
thsra  His  father  could  not  have  procured  for  him  a  better  education 
anywhere.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  those  who  have  studied  his  works 
(without  being  infiuenced  by  prejudices,  which  have  been  most  care- 
folly  oheiished,  implying  that  he  had  received  a  very  narrow  education) 
that  they  abound  with  evidences  that  he  must  have  been  solidly 
grounded  in  the  learning — properly  so  called — which  was  taught  in 
giammar-Bcbools.  As  he  did  not  adopt  anv  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fsMions,  he  probably,  like  many  others  who  have  been  forced  into 
busy  life,  oultivated  his  early  scholarship  only  so  far  as  he  found  it 
practically  useful,  and  had  little  leisure  for  unnecessary  display.  His 
mind  was  too  large  to  make  a  display  of  anything.  But  what  pro- 
fessed scholar  has  ever  engrafted  Latin  words  upon  our  vercacuhir 
English  with  more  facility  and  correctness  f  And  what  scholar  has 
eT6r  shown  a  better  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity  than 
Shakspere  in  his  Roman  plays  ?  The  masters  of  the  Stratford  school, 
from  1572  to  1587,  were  Thomas  Hunt  and  Thomas  Jenkins.  They 
are  unknown  to  fame.  They  were  no  doubt  humble  and  pious  men, 
satisfied  with  the  duties  of  life  that  were  assigned  to  them.  Hunt 
was  the  curate  of  a  neighbouring  village,  Luddington.  It  is  mobt 
probabU  that  they  did  th«>ir  duty  to  Shakspere.  At  any  rate  they  did 
not  spoil  his  marvellous  intellect. 

There  are  local  associations  connected  with  Stratford  which  could 
not  be  without  their  influence  in  the  formation  of  Shakspere's  mind. 
Within  the  range  of  such  a  boy's  curiosity  were  the  fine  old  historic 
towns  of  Warwick  and  Coventry,  the  sumptuous  palace  of  Kenil worth, 
the  grand  monastic  ruins  of  Kvesham.  His  own  Avon  abounded 
with  spots  of  singular  beauty,  quiet  hamlets,  soUtary  woods.  Nor 
was  Stratford  shut  out  from  the  general  world,  as  many  country 
towns  are ;  it  was  a  great  highway,  and  dealers  with  every  variety  of 
merchandise  resorted  to  its  fairs.  The  eyes  of  Shakspere  must  always 
have  been  open  for  observation.  When  he  was  eleven  years  old 
Elizabeth  made  her  celebrated  progress  to  Lord  Leicester's  castle  of 
Kenilworth ;  and  there  he  might  even  have  been  a  witness  to  some  of 
the  '  princely  pleasures '  of  masques  and  mummeries  which  were  the 
imperfect  utterance  of  the  early  drama.  At  Coventry  too  the  ancient 
mysteries  and  pageants  were  still  exhibited  in  the  streets,  the  last 
sounds  of  those  popular  exhibitions  which*  dramatic  in  their  form, 
were  amongst  the  most  tasteless  and  revolting  appeals  to  the  sensea. 
Uore  than  all,  the  players  sometimes  even  came  to  Stratford  :  what 
they  played,  and  with  what  degree  of  excellence,  we  shall  presently 
have  oooasion  to  mention. 

The  first  who  attempted  to  write  'Some  Account  of  the  Life  of 
William  Shakspere,'  Rowe,  says,  **  His  father,  who  was  a  considerable 
dealer  in  wool,  had  so  large  a  fiunily,  ten  children  in  uli,  that,  though 
he  was  his  eldest  son,  he  could  give  him  no  better  education  than  his 
own  employment.  He  had  bnd  him,  it  is  true,  ior  some  time  at  a 
free-sehool,  where  it  is  probable  he  acquired  what  Latin  he  was  master 


of;  but  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances,  and  the  want  of  his 
assistance  at  home,  forced  his  father  to  withdraw  him  from  thence,  and 
unhappily  prevented  his  further  proficiency  in  that  language."  This 
statement,  be  it  remembered,  was  written  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  the  event  which  it  professes  to  record — the  early  removal 
of  William  Shakspere  from  the  free-school  to  which  he  had  been  sent 
by  his  father.  It  is  manifestly  based  upon  two  assumptions,  both  of 
which  are  incori*ect :  the  first,  that  his  father  had  a  large  family  of 
ten  children,  and  was  so  narrowed  in  his  circumstances  that  he  could 
not  spare  even  the  time  of  his  eldest  son,  he  being  taught  for  nothing; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  son,  by  his  early  removal  from  the  school 
where  he  acquired  *'  what  Latin  he  was  master  of,**  was  prevented 
attaining  "  a  proficiency  in  that  language,"  his  works  manifesting  **  an 
ignorance  of  the  ancients."  The  family  of  John  Sbakspere  did  not 
couHist  of  ten  children.  In  the  year  1678,  when  the  school  education 
of  William  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  terminated,  and 
before  which  period  his  *'  assistance  at  home  "  would  rather  have  been 
embarrassing  than  useful  to  his  father,  the  family  consisted  of  five 
children :  William,  aged  fourteen ;  Gilbert,  twelve ;  Joan,  nine ;  Anne, 
seven ;  and  Richard,  four.  Anne  died  early  in  the  following  year ; 
and  in  1580,  Edmund,  the  youngest  child,  was  born ;  so  that  the 
family  never  exceeded  five  living  at  the  same  time.  But  still  the 
circumstances  of  John  Shakspere,  even  with  five  children,  might  have 
been  straitened.  The  assertion  of  Rowe  excited  the  persevering 
diligence  of  Malone;  and  he  collected  together  a  series  of  documents 
from  which  be  inferR,  or  leaves  the  reader  to  infer,  that  John  Shak- 
spere and  his  family  gradually  sunk  from  their  station  of  respecta- 
bility at  Stratford  into  the  depths  of  poverty  and  ruin.  These 
documents,  we  believe,  were  all  capable  of  another  interpretation. 
The  rise  however  of  the  poet's  father  must  have  been  as  rapid  as  his 
fall— if  he  had  fallen ;  for  there  is  a  memorandum  affixed  to  the 
grant  of  arms  in  1 596,  *'  he  hath  lands  and  tenements,  of  good  wealth 
and  substance,  500/."  Malone  assumes  that  this  is  a  fiction  of  the 
Heralds  Office. 

Inquiries  such  as  these  would  be  worse  than  useless,  unless 
they  had  some  distinct  bearing  on  the  probable  career  of  William 
Shakspere.  Of  the  earlier  part  of  that  career  notbiog  can,  probably, 
ever  be  known  with  certainty.  His  father  added  to  his  independent 
means,  we  have  no  doubt,  by  combining  several  occupations  in  the 
principal  one  of  looking  after  a  little  land ;  exactly  in  the  way  which 
Harrison  has  described.  Shakspere's  youth  was,  in  all  probability, 
one  of  very  desultory  employment,  which  afforded  him  leisure  to 
make  those  extraordinary  acquisitions  of  general  knowledge  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  made,  or  rather  the  foqndation  of  which 
could  not  have  been  established,  during  the  active  life  which  we 
believe  he  led  from  about  his  twentieth  year.  It  is  in  this  man- 
ner we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  we  must  reconcile  the  contra- 
dictory traditions  of  bis  early  employment  As  his  father,  carrying 
on  various  occupations  connected  with  his  little  property,  might,  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  have  been  a  woolman  in  the  imperfect  recollection 
of  some,  and  a  butcher  in  that  of  others,  so  his  illustrious  son,  having 
no  very  settled  employment,  may  have  been  either  reputed  an 
assistant  to  his  father,  a  lawyer's  clerk,  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  wild 
scape-grace,  according  to  the  imperfect  chroniclers  of  a  country-town, 
who,  after  he  returned  amongst  them  a  rich  man,  would  rejoice  in 
gossipping  over  the  wondrous  doings  of  the  boy.  It  is  thus,  we 
believe,  that  old  Aubrey,  having  been  amongst  the  parish-clerks  and 
barbers  of  Stratford  some  fifty  y&am  after  Shakspere  wae  dead,  teUs  ' 
us,  from  Mr.  Beoeton,—'*  though,  as  Bon  Jouson  says  of  him,  that  ho 
had  but  little  Latin,  and  less  Greek,  he  understood  Latin  pretty  well, 
for  he  had  been  in  his  younger  years  a  schoolmaster  in  the  country." 
His  precocious  gravity  as  a  schoolmaster  must  have  been  as  wonderful 
as  his  poetical  power ;  for  Aubrey  also  tells  us,  **  this  William,  being 
naturally  inclined  to  poetry  and  acting,  came  to  London,  I  guess 

about  eighteen,  and  did  act  exceedingly  well He  began 

early  to  make  essays  at  dramatic  poetry,  which  at  that  time  was  very 
low,  and  hu  plays  took  well.*'  Here,  we  think,  is  a  statement  not  very 
far  from  the  truth, — a  statement  derived  from  Aubrey's  London  in- 
formation. The  stories  of  the  butcher  and  the  schoolmaster  were  Strat- 
ford traditions,  perhaps  also  with  some  shadow  of  reality  about  them. 

The  earliest  connected  narrative  of  Shakspere's  life,  that  of  Rowe, 
thus  briefly  continues  the  history  of  the  boy : — "  Upon  his  leaving 
school  he  seems  to  have  given  entirely  into  ^t  way  of  living  which 
his  father  proposed  to  him ;  and  in  order  to  settle  in  the  world  after 
a  family  manner,  he  thought  fit  to  marry  while  he  was  yet  very  young. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway,  said  to  have  been  a  sub- 
stantial yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford."  The  information 
which  Bettertou  thus  collected  as  to  Shakspere's  early  marriage  was 
perfectly  accurate.  He  did  marry  **  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway,"  and 
he  was  no  doubt "  a  substantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strat- 
ford." Shakspere's  marriage-bond,  which  was  discovered  in  18S6,  has  set 
at  rest  all  doubt  as  to  the  name  and  residence  of  his  wife.  She  is  then 
described  as  Anne  Hathaway,  of  Stratford,  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester, 
maiden.  At  the  hamlet  of  Shottery,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Strat- 
ford, the  Hathaways  had  been  settled  forty  years  before  the  period  of 
Shakspere's  marriage ;  fbr  in  the  Warwickshire  Surveys,  in  the  time 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  it  is  recited  that  John  Hathaway  held  property  at 
8hottery,by  copy  of  Gourt-BoU,  dated  20th  of  April,  34th  of  Henry  VUI, 
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(1545).  The  Hathaway  of  Shakspere's  time  was  named  Richard ;  and 
the  intimaoy  between  him  and  John  Shakapere  is  shown  by  a  precept 
in  an  action  against  Richard  Hathaway,  dated  1566,  in  which  John 
Shakspera  is  his  bondman.  The  description  in  the  marriage-bond  of 
Anne  Hathaway,  as  of  Stratford,  is  no  proof  that  she  was  not  of  Shot- 
tery ;  for  such  a  document  woidd  necessarily  have  regard  only  to  the 
piffish  of  the  persona  described.  Tradition,  always  valuable  when  it 
is  not  opposed  to  evidence,  has  associated  for  many  years  the  cottage 
of  the  Hathaways  of  Shottery  with  the  wife  of  Shakspera  Oarrick 
purchased  xelice  out  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  Stratford  Jubilee ;  Samuel 
Ireland  afterwards  carried  off  what  was  called  Shakspere's  courtiug- 
chair ;  and  there  is  BtUl  in  the  house  a  very  ancient  carved  bedstead, 
which  haa  been  banded  down  from  descendant  to  descendant  as  an 
heirloonu  The  houte  was  no  doubt  once  adequate  to  form  a  comfort- 
able residence  for  a  substantial  and  even  wealthy  yeoman.  It  is  still 
a  pretty  cottage,  embosomed  by  trees,  and  surrounded  by  pleasant 
pastures;  and  here  the  young  poet  might  have  surrendered  his 
prudence  to  his  aflfectiona  The  very  early  marriage  of  the  youug 
man,  with  one  more  than  seven  years  his  elder,  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  a  msh  and  passionate  proceeding.  William  Sbakspere  was 
married  to  Anne  Hathaway  before  the  close  of  the  year  1582.  He 
was  then  eighteen  years  and  a  half  old.  His  wife  was  considerably 
older  than  himself.  Her  tombstone  states  that  she  died  "  on  the  6th 
day  of  August  1623,  being  at  the  age  of  si^ty-seven  years."  In  1628 
Sbakspere  would  have  been  fifty-nine  years  old.  The  marriage-bond 
and  licence  were  published,  by  Mr.  Wheler  of  Stratford,  in  the  '  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine.'  The  bondsmen  are,  Fulk  Sandels,  of  Stratford, 
farmer,  and  John  Richardson,  of  the  same  place,  farmer,  and  they  are 
held  and  bound  in  the  sum  of  402.,  &c  This  bond  is  dated  the  28th 
of  November,  in  the  25th  year  of  Elisabeth— that  is,  in  1582.  The 
bondsmen  subscribe  their  marks.  The  licence  is  affixed  to  the  bond* 
and  the  remarkable  part  of  this  document  is,  that  they  were  to  be 
married  **  with  once  asking  of  the  bans;"  they  were  not  to  be  married 
'*  without  the  consent "  of  Anne's  friends.  There  is  no  record  where 
they  were  married.  In  1588  an  entiy  of  the  baptism  of  "Susanna, 
daughter  to  William  Sbakspere "  is  lound  in  the  Stratford  register. 
The  entry  is  the  fourth  of  the  month,  the  word  '  May  '  being  attached 
to  the  first  entry  of  the  month.  A  comparison  of  the  dates  of  the 
marriage  licence  and  the  baptism  of  Shakspere's  first  child  pointed  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  same  fault  into  which  the  courtly  Raleigh  and 
the  high-bom  Elizabeth  Throgmortou  had  fallen  had  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  humble  family  of  the  Hathaways,  and  had  no  doubt 
made  the  mother  of  the  imprudent  boy-poet  weep  bitter  tears.  We 
hold  a  different  opinion.  We  consider  that  the  licence  for  matrimony, 
obtained  from  the  Consistorial  Court  at  Worcester,  was  a  permission 
sought  for  under  no  extraordinary  circumstances ;— still  less  that  the 
young  man  who  was  about  to  marry  was  compelled  to  urge  on  the 
marriage  as  a  consequence  of  previous  imprudence.  We  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  course  punned  was  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  customs  of  the  time,  and  of  the  class  to  which  Sbakspere  belonged. 
The  espousala  before  witnesses,  we  have  no  doubt,  were  then  consi- 
dered as  constituting  a  valid  marriage,  if  followed  up  within  a  limited 
time  by  the  marriage  of  the  Church.  However  the  Reformed  Church 
might  have  endeavoured  to  abrogate  this  practice,  it  was  unques- 
tionably the  ancient  habit  of  the  people.  It  was  derived  from  the 
Roman  law,  the  foundation  of  many  of  our  institutions.  It  prevailed 
for  a  long  period  without  offence.  It  still  prevails  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  We  are  not  to  judge  of  the  customs  of  those  days  by  our 
own,  especially  if  our  inferences  have  the  effect  of  imputing  criminality 
where  tne  most  perfect  innocence  existed.  Because  Shakspere's  mar- 
riage-bond is  dated  in  November  1582,  and  his  daughter  is  bom  in 
May  1583,  we  are  not  to  believe  that  here  was  ''haste  and  secresy." 
Mr.  Halliwell  has  brought  sound  documentary  evidence  to  bear  upon 
this  question;  he  has  shown  that  the  two  bondsmen,  Sandels  and 
RichHrdson,  were  respectable  neighbours  of  tlie  Hathaways  of  Shottery, 
although,  like  Anne  herself,  they  are  described  as  of  Stratford.  This 
disposes  of  the  "secresy."  Id  the  same  year  that  Sbakspere  was 
married,  Mr.  Halliif^ell  has  shovin  that  there  were  two  entries  in  the 
Stratford  Register,  recording  the  church  rite  of  marriage  to  have 
preceded  the  baptism  of  a  child,  by  shorter  periods  than  indicated  by 
Shakspere's  marriage-bond;  and  that  in  ca«es  where  the  sacredness  of 
the  marriage  has  been  kept  out  of  view,  illegitimacy  is  invariably  noted 
in  these  registers.  The  **  haste  "  was  evidently  not  requhed  in  fear  of 
the  BcandiJ  at  Stratford.  We  believe  that  the  course  pursued  was 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time,  and  of  the  class  to 
which  the  Shaksperes  and  Hathaways  belonged. 

The  cause  which  drove  Sbakspere  from  Stratford  is  thus  stated  by 
Rowe : — '*  He  had,  by  a  misfortune  common  enough  to  young  fellows, 
fallen  into  ill  company ;  and,  amongst  them,  some  that  made  a  frequent 
practice  of  deer-stealing,  engaged  him  more  than  once  in  robbing  a 
park  that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near  Stratford. 
For  this  he  was  prosecuted  by  that  gentleman,  as  he  thought^  some- 
what too  severely ;  and  in  order  to  avenge  that  ill  usage,  he  made  a 
ballad  upon  him.  And  though  this,  probably  the  first  essay  of  his 
poetry,  be  lost^  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  very  bitter,  that  it 
redoubled  the  prosecution  against  him  to  that  degree  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  business  and  family  in  Warwickshire  for  some  time^ 
and  shelter  himself  in  London."    Ail  this,  amongst  a  great  deal  of 


falsehood,  probably  contained  some  tisane  of  the  truth — such  aa  the 
truth  appeared  to  the  good  old  folks  of  Stratford  in  Betterton*s  time, 
who  had  heard  stories  from  their  grandfathers  of  what  a  wild  young 
fellow  the  rich  man  was  who  bought  the  largest  house  in  Stratford. 
Malone  gravely  undertakes  to  get  rid  of  the  deeretealing  tradition,  by 
telling  us  that  there  was  no  park^  properly  so  called,  at  Charleoote. 
It  is  more  material  that  the  statute  of  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  whioh 
Malone  aUo  recites,  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  hunting,  killings 
or  driving  out  deer  from  any  park,  was  a  trespass  punished  at  the  moat 
with  three  mouths'  imprisonment  and  treble  damages.  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  who  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Stratford,  acting  as  arbitrator  in  their  disputes,  was  not  very  likely 
to  have  punished  the  sou  of  an  alderman  of  that  town  with  any 
extraordinary  severity,  even  if  his  deer  had  been  taken  away.  To  kill 
a  buck  was  then  an  offence  not  quite  ao  formidable  as  the  shooting  of 
a  partridge  in  our  own  timea.  But  we  may  judge  of  the  value  of  the 
tradition  from  some  papers,  originally  the  manuscripta  of  Mr.  Fulmau, 
an  antiquary  of  the  17th  century,  whioh,  with  additions  of  his  own, 
were  given  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  on  the  decease  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Da  vies,  rector  of  Sandford,  Oxfordshire,  in  1707.  The 
gossip  of  Stratford  had  no  doubt  travelled  to  the  worthy  reotox's 
locality,  and  rare  gossip  it  is : — "  Me  (Sbakspere)  was  much  given  to  all 
unluckiness,  in  stealing  venison  and  ra56tta^  particularly  from  Sir  Lucy, 
tr/to  had  him  oft  whtpt,  and  bouetimes  impritoned,  and  at  last  made 
him  fly  his  native  country,  to  his  great  advancement.  But  his  revenge 
was  BO  great  that  he  is  his  Justice  Clodpate ;  and  calls  him  s  great 
man,  and  that,  in  allusion  to  his  name,  bore  three  Unotes  rampant  for 
his  arms.*'  Is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  recite  such  legends  to 
f umish  the  best  answer  to  them  f 

Although  John  Sbakspere,  at  the  time  of  his  son's  early  marriage, 
was  noi,  as  we  think,  **  in  distressed  oircumstanoes,"  his  means  were 
not  such  probably,  at  any  time,  as  to  have  allowed  him  to  have  borne 
the  charge  of  his  son's  family.  That  William  Sbakspere  maintained 
them  by  some  honourable  course  of  industry  we  cannot  doubt 
Scrivener  or  schoolmaster,  he  was  employed.  It  is  on  every  aooount 
to  be  believed  that  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself,  in  connection  with  the  natural  ambition  which  a  young  man, 
a  husband  and  a  father,  would  entertain,  led  him  to  London  not  very 
long  after  hia  marriage.  There,  it  is  said,  the  author  of  '  Venus  and 
Adonis '  obtained  a  subsietence  after  the  following  ingenious  fa«hiffn  : 
— "  Many  came  on  horseback  to  the  play,  and  when  Sbakspere  fled  to 
London  from  the  terror  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  his  first  expedient 
was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  playhouse,  and  hold  the  horses  of  those 
who  had  no  servants,  that  they  might  be  ready  again  after  the 
performance.  In  this  office  he  became  so  oonspicuous  for  his  care  and 
readiness,  that  in  a  short  time  every  man  as  he  alighted  called  for 
Will  Shakspeare,  and  scarcely  any  other  waiter  was  trusted  with  a 
horse  while  Will  Shakspeare  could  be  had."  Steevena  objects  to  this 
surpassing  anecdote  of  the  horse-holding,  that  the  practice  of  'riding' 
to  the  playhouse  never  began,  and  was  never  continued,  and  tb^t 
Sbakspere  could  not  have  held  horses  at  the  playhouse-door  because 
people  went  thither  by  water.  We  believe  there  ia  a  stronger  objeo- 
tion  still :  until  '  Will  Sbakspere '  converted  the  English  drama  from 
a  rude,  tasteless,  semi-barbajoos  entertainment^  into  a  high  intellec- 
tual feast  for  men  of  education  and  vefinement>  those  who  kept  horsea 
did  not  go  to  the  public  theatres  at  all.  There  were  representations 
in  the  private  houses  of  the  great^  which  men  of  some  wit  and  scholar- 
ship wrote,  with  a  most  tiresome  profusion  of  unmeaning  words^ 
pointiess  incidents,  and  vague  oharacterisation, — and  these  were  called 
plays;  and  there  were  '  storial  shows '  in  the  public  theatres^  to  which 
the  coarsest  melo-drama  that  was  exhibited  at  Bartholomew  Fair 
would  be  as  superior  as  Sbakspere  is  superior  to  the  highest  among 
his  contemporaries.  But  from  1580  to  1585,  when  Shakapere  and 
Shakspere's  boys  are  described  as  holding  horses  at  the  playhouse- 
door,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  English  '  drama,'  such  as  we  now 
understand  by  the  term,  had  to  be  craated.  We  believe  that  Sbak- 
spere was  in  the  most  eminent  degree  its  creator.  He  had,  as  we 
think,  written  his  'Venus  and  Adonis,'  perhaps  in  a  fragmentary 
shape,  before  he  left  Stratford.  It  waa  first  prioted  in  159S,  and  is 
dedicated  to  Lord  Southampton.  The  dedication  is  one  of  the  few 
examples  of  Sbakspere  mentioning  a  word  of  himself  or  his  works : — 
"  I  know  not  how  I  shsll  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolished  lines  to 
your  lordship^  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me  for  choosing  so 
strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a  burden ;  only  if  your  honoor  seem 
but  pleased,  I  account  myself  highly  praised,  and  tow  to  take  advan- 
tage of  all  idle  hours  till  I  have  honoured  you  with  some  grsTer 
labour.  But  if  the  first  heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  ahall 
be  sorry  it  had  so  noble  a  godfather,  and  never  after  ear  so  bamn  a 
land,  for  fear  it  yield  me  still  so  bad  a  harvest.  I  leave  it  to  your 
honourable  survey,  and  your  honour  to  your  heart's  content,  which  I 
wish  may  always  answer  your  own  'wish  and  the  world's  hopeful 
expectation."  The  dedication  is  simple  and  manly.  In  1593  then 
Sbakspere  had  an  employment — a  recognised  one— for  he  speaks  of 
"  idle  hours  "  to  be  devoted  to  poetry.  He  calls  this  poem  too  ''  the 
first  heir  of  my  inyention."  If  it  **  prove  deformed,'*  he  will  never  after 
"  ear  (plough)  so  barren  a  land."  Will  he  give  up  writing  for  the  stage 
then  ?  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  low  reputation  of  the  drama 
that  even  the  dramatic  works  whioh  Sbakspeie  had  unquestiouably 
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produoed  in  1593  were  nofe  here  alluded  to.  The  drama  toaroely  ihen 
aspired  to  the  character  of  poetiy.  The  '  some  graver  labour '  which 
he  oontemplated  was  another  poem  ;  and  he  did  produoe  another  next 
year,  which  he  ako  dedicated  to  the  aame  friend.  This  waa  the  *  Rape 
of  Luoreoe.'  Perhaps  these  poems  were  pubUshed  to  Tindicate  his 
reputation  as  a  writer  against  the  jealousies  of  some  of  the  contem- 
porary dramatists.  But  we  still  think  that  he  used  the  tenn  *  first 
heir  of  my  invention '  io  its  literal  sense ;  and  that  '  Venus  and 
Adonis'— or  at  least  a  sketch  of  it— waa  the  first  production  of  his 
imagination,  his  invention.  It  bears  every  mark  of  a  youthful  oom- 
poaition ;  it  would  have  been  more  easily  produoed  by  the  Shakspere 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  than  any  of  his  earUest  dramas.  He  had  models 
of  such  writing  as  the  *  Venus  and  Adonis '  before  him.  Chauoer  he 
must  have  dUkently  studied;  Spenser  had  published  his  'Shepherd's 
Calendar/  hisHymns  to  Love  and  Beauty, and  other  poems,  when 
Shakspere's  genius  was  budding  amidst  his  native  fields.  But  when 
be  wrote  *  Henry  VI.'  or  the  first  'Hamlet,'  where  could  he  seek  for 
models  of  dramatic  blank  verse,  of  natural  dialogue,  of  strong  and 
consistent  character  1  He  had  to  work  without  models;  and  this  was 
the  real '  graver  labour '  of  his  early  manhood.  It  has  been  discovered 
by  Mr.  Collier  that  iH  1689,  when  Shakspere  was  only  twenty-five,  he 
waa  a  joint  proprietor  in  the  Blaekfiriars  theatre,  with  a  fourth  of  the 
other  proprietors  below  him  in  the  list.  He  had,  at  twenty-five^  a 
standing  in  society ;  he  had  the  means,  without  doubt,  of  main- 
taining his  family ;  as  he  advanoed  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  same 
theatre,  he  realised  a  fortune.  How  had  he  been  principally  occupied 
from  the  time  he  left  Stratford,  to  have  become  somewhat  rapidly  a 
person  of  importance  among  his  *frienda  and  fellows  T  We  think, 
by  tn^kjng  himself  useful  to  them^  beyond  all  comparison  with  others, 
by  his  writings.  It  appears  to  us  not  improbable  that  even  before 
Shakspere  left  Stratford,  he  had  attempted  some  play  or  plays  which 
had  become  known  to  the  London  players.  Thomas  Greene,  who 
in  1586  was  the  fourth  on  the  list  of  the  Blackfriars  shareholders,  was 
said  to  be  Shakspere's  fellow  townsman.  But  the  young  poet  might 
have  found  another  and  more  important  friend  in  the  Blackfriars 
company: — ^Richard  Burbage,  the  great  aotor,  who  in  his  own  day 
was  called  'the  Eoglish  Boeoius,'  was  also  of  Shakspere's  county. 
In  a  Letter  of  Lord  Southampton  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  EUesmere 
(written  about  1608),  introducmg  Burbage  and  Shakspere  to  the 
chancdlor,  it  is  said :— ^  They  are  both  of  one  oounty,  and  indeed 
almost  of  one  town."  It  is  perfectly  dear,  therefore,  that  Shakspere^ 
from  the  easy  access  that  he  mi^ht  have  procured  to  these  men,  would 
have  received  inviting  offers  to  join  them  in  London,  provided  he  had 
manifested  any  ability  which  would  be  usef^  to  them.  That  ability, 
we  have  no  doubt,  was  manifested  by  the  production  of  original  plays 
(as  well  as  by  acting)  some  time  before  he  had  attained  the  rank  and 
profit  of  a  shareholder  in  the  Blackfriars  company. 

The  theory  that  Shakspere  had  not  produoed  any  of  his  dramas  till 
several  vears  after  he  was  a  shareholder  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre  is 
generally  upheld  by  the  assertion  that  he  is  not  noticed  by  any  con- 
temporary writer  till  after  the  period  usually  assigned  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  as  a  dramatic  author;  that  is,  about  1592. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  '  Hamlet'  by  Nashe,  in  1589;  and  the  most 
reasonable  belief  is,  that  this  was  Shakqpere's  'Hamlet  '—an  earlier 
sketch  than  the  early  one  which  exists.  We  believe  with  Dryden  and 
Rowe,  that  a  remarkable  passage  in  Speoaer's  'Thalia'  applies  to 
Shakspere,  and  that  poem  was  published  in  1591.  The  application  of 
these  passages  to  Shakspere  is  strongly  disputed  bv  those  who  asaign 
the  first  of  his  plays  to  1593.  In  an  age  when  there  were  no  news- 
papers and  no  reviews,  it  must  be  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the 
course  of  any  man,  however  eminent,  by  the  notices  of  the  writers  of 
his  timet.  An  author's  fame  then  was  not  borne  through  every 
quarter  of  the  land  in  the  very  hour  in  which  it  was  won.  More  than 
ail,  the  reputation  of  a  dramatic  writer  could  scarcely  be  known, 
except  to  a  resident  in  London,  until  his  works  were  committed  to 
the  press.  The  first  play  of  Shakspere's,  which  was  printed  was  '  The 
First  Fart  of  the  Contention '  (*  Henry  VIV  P<^t  XL),  and  that  did  not 
appear  tUi  1594.  Now  Malone  says, "  In  Webbe's '  Disoourse  of  English 
Poetry,'  published  in  1586,  we  meet  with  the  name  of  most  of  the 
celebrated  poets  of  that  time ;  particularly  those  of  George  Whetstone 
and  Anthony  Munday,  who  were  dramatic  writers ;  but  we  find  no 
trace  of  our  author,  or  any  of  his  works."  But  Malone  does  not  tell  us 
that  in  Webbe's  '  Discourse  of  Poetry '  we  meet  with  the  following 
passage : — "  I  am  humbly  to  desire  pardon  of  the  learned  company  of 
gentlemen  scholars,  and  students  of  the  universities  and  inns  of  court, 
if  I  omit  their  several  commendations  in  this  place,  which  I  know  a 
great  number  of  them  have  worthily  deserved,  in  many  rare  devices 
and  sLDgular  iuventionB  of  poetry;  for  neither  hath  it  been  my  good 
hap  to  have  seen  all  which  I  have  heard  of,  neither  is  my  abiding  in 
such  place  where  I  can  with  fkcility  get  knowledge  of  their  works." 
"Three  years  afterwards,"  continues  Malone,  "Puttenham  printed 
his  *  Art  of  English  Poesy; '  and  in  that  work  also  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  name  of  Shakspere."  The  book  speaks  of  the  one^md-thirty 
years'  space  of  ElizabeUi'a  reign;  and  thus  puts  the  date  of  the 
writing  a  year  earlier  than  the  printing.  But  we  here  look  in  vain 
for  some  other  illustrious  names  besides  those  of  Shakspere.  Malone 
has  not  told  us  that  not  one  of  Shakspere's  early  dramatic  contempo- 
raries is  mentioned — neither  Marlowe^  nor  Qreene,  nor  Peele,  nor  Kyd, 
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nor  Lyly.  The  author  evidently  derives  his  knowledge  of  '  poets  and 
poe^ '  from  a  much  earlier  period  than  that  in  which  he  publishes^ 
He  does  not  mention  Spenser  by  name,  but  he  does  "that  other  gentle- 
man who  wrote  the  late  'Shepherd's  Calendar.'"  The '  Shepherd's 
Calendar '  of  Spenser  was  published  in  the  year  1579.  Malone  goes 
on  to  argue  that  the  omission  of  Shakspere's  name,  or  any  other  notice 
of  his  works,  in  Sir  John  Haningtons  'Apology  of  Poetry,'  printed 
in  1591,  in  which  he  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  theatre,  and  men- 
tions some  of  the  celebrated  dramas  of  that  time,  is  a  proof  that 
none  of  Shakspere's  dramatic  compositions  had  then  appearad.  Does 
he  mention  '  Tamburlaine,'  or  'Faustus,'  or  'The  Massacre  of  Paris,' 
or  'The  Jew  of  Malta'?  As  he  does  not,  it  may  be  assumed  with 
equal  justice  that  none  of  Marlowe's  compositions  had  appeared  in 
1591,  and  yet  we  know  that  he  died  in  159a  So  of  Lyly's  '  Qalathea,' 
'  Alexander  and  Oampaspe,' '  Endymion,'  kn.  So  of  Qreene's '  OrUmdo 
Furioso,' '  Friar  Bacon,'  and  'James  IV.'  So  of  the  'Spanish  Tragedy' 
of  Kyd.  The  truth  is,  that  Harrington,  in  his  notice  of  celebrated 
dramas  was  even  more  antiquated  than  Puttenham ;  and  his  evidence 
therefore  in  this  matter  is  utterly  worthless.  But  Malone  has  given 
his  crowning  proof  that  Shakspere  had  not  written  before  1591,  in  the 
following  words : — "  Sur  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  '  Defence  of  Poesie,' 
speaks  at  some  length  of  the  low  state  of  dramatic  literature  at  the 
time  he  composed  his  treatise,  but  has  not  the  slightest  alluaion  to 
Shakspere^  whose  plays,  had  they  then  appeared,  would  doubtless  have 
resoueid  the  English  stsige  from  tiie  contempt  which  is  thrown  upon  it 
by  the  aocomplished  writer,  and  to  whicui  it  was  justly  exposed  by 
the  wretched  compositions  of  those  who  preceded  our  poet.  ^The 
Defence  of  Poesie'  was  not  published  till  1595,  but  must  have  been 
written  some  years  before."  There  is  one  slight  objection  to  this  argu- 
ment :  Sir  PhOip  Sidney  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  the 
year  1586;  and  it  would  really  have  been  somewhat  surprising  if  the 
illustrious  author  of  the  ']>efence  of  Poesy'  could  have  included 
Shakspere  in  his  account  "of  the  low  state  of  dramatic  literature  at 
the  time  he  composed  this  treatise." 

If  the  instances  of  the  mention  of  Shakspere  by  his  oontemporaries 
daring  his  lifetime  be  not  numerous,  we  are  compensated  by  the  fulness 
and  explicitness  of  one  notice— that  of  Francis  Meres,  in  1598.  Short 
as  his  notice  is,  it  is  W  fsr  the  most  valuable  contribution  which  we 
poflsees  towards  tiie  'Life'  of  Shakspere.  Meres  was  a  master  of  arts 
of  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  entered  the  church.  In  1558  he 
published  a  book  called  '  Palladia  Tamia,  Wit's  Treasury.'  It  is  a 
oolleotion  of  moral  sentences  from  ancient  writers,  and  it  is  described 
by  Anthony  Wood  as  'a  noted  school-book.'  Prefixed  to  it  is  'A 
Comparative  Discourse  of  our  English  Poets.'  Nothing  can  be 
more  dedsive  than  this  'Comparative  Discourse'  as  to  the  rank 
whiob,  in  1598,  Shakspere  had  taken  amongst  the  most  eminent  of  his 
eoDtemporaries. 

"As  the  Ghraek  tongue  is  made  fSunous  and  eloquent  by  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Euripides,  .fischylus,  Sophodes,  Pindarus,  PhooyUdes,  and 
Aristophanes;  and  the  Latin  tongue  by  Vii^  Ovid,  Horace,  Silius 
ItsliouB,  Luoanus,  Lucretius,  Ausonius,  and  Claudianus ;  so  the  English 
tongue  is  mightily  enriched,  and  gorgeously  invested  in  rare  omar 
ments  and  resplendent  habiUmenta,  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Spenser, 
Daniel,  Drayton,  Warner,  Shakspeare,  Marlow  and  Chapman. 

"  As  the  soul  of  Euphorbus  was  Uiought  to  live  in  Pythagoras,  so 
the  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued 
Shakespeare;  witness  his  'Venus  and  Adonis,'  his  'Luoreoe,'  his 
sugared  sonnets  among  his  private  friends,  fto. 

"  As  PlautuB  and  &neoa  are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and 
tragedy  among  the  Latina,  so  Shakespeare,  among  the  English,  is  the 
most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stage ;  for  comedy,  witness  his 
'Qentlemen  of  Verona,'  his  'Errors,'  his  'Love  Labours  Lost,'  his 
'  Love  Labours  Won,'  his  Midsummer^s  Night  Dream,'  and  his  '  Mer- 
chant of  Venice ; '  for  tragedy,  his  'Richard  U.,' '  Richard  III.,' '  Henry 
IV.,'  '  King  John,'  'Titos  Andronicus,'  and  his  'Romeo  and  Juliet.' 

"As  Epius  Stolo  said  that  the  Muses  would  speak  with  Plautus's 
tongue,  if  they  would  speak  Latin ;  so  I  say  that  the  Muses  would  speak 
with  Shakespeare's  fine  filed  phrsse  if  they  would  speak  English.' 

The  list  of  Shakspere's  plays  which  Meres  gives  in  1598  can  scsrody 
be  supposed  to  be  a  complete  one.  Previous  to  1598  there  had  been 
only  printed  the  two  Parts  of  the  '  Contention '  (now  known  as  the 
'  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  YL\  '  Richard  lU.,'  '  Richard  II.,' 
and  'Romeo  and  Juliet.]  Of  the  six  comedies  mentioned  by  Meres,  not 
one  had  been  published;  neither  had  '  Henry  IV.,'  '  King  John,'  nor 
'  Titus  Andronicus ; '  but,  in  1597,  '  Love's  Laboux^s  Lost,'  and  the 
'First  Part  of  Henry  IV.,'  had  been  entered  in  Statiooera'  HaU. 
Without  the  list  of  Metes  therefore  we  oould  not  have  abeolutely 
shown  that  the  '  Two  Qentlemen  of  Verona,'  the  '  Comedy  of  Errors,' 
the  'All's  Well  that  Ends  Well'  (which  we  have  every  reason  to 
think  WBS  designated  as  'Love  Labours  Won')  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,^the  'Merchant  of  Venice,'  the  '  King  John,' and  the 
'  Titus  Andronicus,'  were  written  and  produced  before  1598.  The  list 
of  Meres  omito  the  origmal  'Hamlet'  and  the  '  Tammg  of  the  Shrew,* 
which  we  may  believe  were  produoed  before  1598 ;  but,  looking  at 
Meres'  Uat  alone,  how  gloriously  had  Shakspere  earned  that  reputation 
which  he  had  thus  acquired  in  1598  I  He  was  then  thirty.four  vears 
of  age,  but  he  had  produced  all  his  neat  historical  plays,  with  the 
axception  of  'Henry  V.'  and  '  Henry  VIIL'    He  had  given  us  ' Romeo 
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andJuUet,*  and  bad  even  'ootreetod  and  augmented'  it;  the  stage 
was  in  posBeBuon,  and  the  fame  aoknowledged,  of  lix  of  his  meet 
delidouB  comedies.  Before  the  olose  of  that  oentnry  we  have  little 
doubt  that  be  had  also  produced  *  Henry  Y./  <  The  Merry  Wires  of 
fnndsor/  and  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing/ 

Of  the  plays  thus  produced  before  the  close  <^  the  16th  oentuiy, 
we  would  assign  seven!  (not  fewer  than  nine,  induding  the  doubtful 
plays)  to  the  period  from  8hakBp«ra*s  early  manhood  to  1691.  Some 
of  those  dramas  may  possibly  then  have  been  created  in  an  imperfect 
state,  very  different  from  that  in  which  we  have  received  them.  If 
the  *Titu8  Andronious'  and  '  Pericles*  are  8hakspere*B,  they  belong  to 
this  epoch  in  their  6rBt  state,  whatever  it  might  have  been.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  three  plays,  in  their  original  form,  which  we  now 
oall  the  three  Parts  of  '  Henry  VL/  were  his ;  and  they  Uso  belong  to 
this  epoch.  That  '  Hamlety'  in  a  very  imperfsot  state,  probably  more 
imperfect  even  than  the  sketch  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  is  the  play  alluded  to  by  Nashe  in  1589,  we  have  little 
doubt.  In  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  copy,  dated  1602,  there  are 
passages,  afterwards  omitted,  which  deddedly  refer  to  an  early  state  of 
the  stage.  Amongst  the  comedies, '  The  Two  Qentlemen  of  Verona,' 
*  Love's  Labotti's  Lost/  *  The  Comedy  of  Errors,*  and '  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew/  contain  very  strong  eztemd  evidence,  especially  in  the  structure 
of  their  versification,  that  they  belong  to  the  poeVs  earliest  period. 
When  the  time  arrived  that  he  had  fully  dedicated  himself  to  the  great 
work  of  bis  life,  he  rarely  ventured  upon  cultivafelBg  the  offahoots  of  his 
early  versification.  The  doggerel  was  entirely  rejeoted—the  alternate 
rhymes  no  longer  tempted  him  by  their  music  to  introduce  a  measure 
which  is  scarcely  akin  with  the  dramatic  spirit— 4he  couplet  vros 
adopted  more  and  more  sparingly— and  he  finally  adheres  to  the  bfaak 
verse  which  he  may  almoet  be  said  to  have  created— In  his  hands 
certainly  the  grandest  as  well  as  the  sweetest  form  in  which  the  highest 
thoughta  were  ever  unfolded  to  listening  humanity.  We  have  only 
one  drama  to  add  to  this  eyole,  and  that,  we  believe,  was  '  Roomm>  and 
Juliet'  in  its  origioal  form. 

The  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  may  be  taken,  we  anprehend,  as 
a  connecting  link  between  the  dramas  which  belong  to  tae  first  cycle 
and  those  which  may  be  asirigned  to  the  remaining  years  of  the  16th 
oentury. 

We  have  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  plays  which  belong  to 
Shakspere's  middle  period.  The  list  of  Meres,  and  the  dates  of  the 
original  editions  of  those  plavs^  are  our  best  guides.  The  exact  years 
in  which  they  fint  appeared  can  only  be  determined  in  one  or  two 
cases ;  and  it  ii  of  little  consequence  if  they  could  be  determined. 
The  earliest  of  the  historical  plays  of  tUs  cycle  were  those  which 
completed  the  great  story  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  '  Bachard  III.' 
naturally  terminated  the  eventful  history  of  the  house  of  York; 
'Richard  IL'  commenced  the  more  magnificent  exhibition  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Both  these  plays  were  printed'  in 
1597.  The  two  great  historical  plays  of  <  Henry  IV.'  which  succeeded 
them  were,  no  doubt,  produced  before  1599.  '  Henry  V.'  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  that  year ;  and  this  great  song  of  national  triumph  grew 
out  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  "  madcap  Prince  of  Wales."  The 
three  latter  histories  are  mott  remarkable  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
greatest  comic  power  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  When  the  genius 
of  Shakspere  produced  Falstaff,  its  most  distinguishing  oharaoteristtos, 
his  wit  and  humour,  had  attained  their  extremest  perfection.  There 
is  much  of  the  same  high  comedy  in  *  King  John.'  This  was  the 
period  which  also  produced  those  oomic  dramas  which  are  most  dis- 
tinguished for  their  brilliancy  of  dialogue—the  "  fine  filed  phrase  " 
which  Meres  describes—'  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor/  *  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,'  and  <  Twelfth  Kight'  The  *  Merchant  of  Venioe,'  and 
'  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,'  belong  to  the  more  romantic  daas.  The 
'Twelfth  Night 'was  originally  thought  to  have  been  one  of  Shaks- 
pere's latest  plays;  but  it  is  now  proved,  beyond  a  doubty  that  it  was 
acted  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  in  the  Christmas  of  1601. 

The  close  of  the  16th  century  brings  us  to  Shakspere's  thirty-fifth 
year.  He  had  then  been  about  fifteen  years  in  London.  We  are  not 
willing  to  believe  that  his  whole  time  was  passed  in  the  dupitaL  It 
Is  not  necessary  to  believe  it;  for  the  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  partly 
gossip  and  partly  dooumentsjfy,  makes  for  the  oontrary  opinion. 
Aubrey  tells  us  "the  humour  of  the  constable  ill  *  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream'  he  happened  to  take  at  Qrandon  In  Bucks,  which  is 
the  road  from  London  to  Stratford,  and  there  was  living  that  constable 
about  1642,  when  I  first  came  to  Oxon.**  The  honest  antiquary  makes 
a  slight  mistake  here.  There  is  no  constable  in '  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;'  but  he  probably  refers  to  the  ever-fiBunous  Dogberry  or 
Vergea  In  the  same  paper  Aubrsy  says,  "he  was  wont  to  go  to  his 
native  country  once  a  year." 

But  we  have  more  trustworthy  evidence  than  that  of  John  Aubrey 
for  believmg  that  Shakspere^  hovrever  indispeosaUe  a  protracted  refi- 
dence  in  London  might  be  to  his  interests  and  those  of  his  family, 
never  cast  aside  the  link  which  bound  him  to  his  native  town.  In 
1696  his  only  son  died,  and  in  Stratford  he  was  buried.  The  parochial 
register  gives  us  the  melancholy  record  of  this  loss.  This  events 
afflicting  as  it  must  have  been,  did  not  render  the  great  poeVs  native 
town  less  dear  to  him.  There  his  father  and  mother,  there  his  wife 
and  daughters,  there  his  sister  still  lived.  In  1597  he  purchased  the 
principal  house  in  Stratford.    It  was  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Gloptoo,  ia 


the  reign  of  Heary  VIL,  and  was  devissd  by  him  under  the  name  of 
the  great  house.  Dugdale  describes  it  as  ''a  fair  house  built  of  brick 
and  timber."  It  appears  to  have  been  sold  out  of  the  Clopton  family 
before  it  was  purchased  by  Shakspera  In  the  poet's  will  it  is  deseribed 
as  "all  that  capital  messuage  or  tsnement,  with  the  appurtenaaoes» 
in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  the  New  Place."  The  London  residonoe 
of  Shakspere  at  this  period  is  stated  to  have  been  in  Southwark,  near 
the  Bear  Garden.  It  is  now  incontestably  proved  that  in  the  year 
prsvknM  to  1696  ShakiH>ere  held  a  much  mere  important  rank  as  a 
shaier  fai  the  Blackfrfan  thealn  than  in  1689;  and  that  the  Olobo 
theatre  also  belonged  to  the  body  of  propristors  of  whioh  he  was  ona. 
A  petltioii  to  the  privy  council,  presented  in  1696»  was  found  in  the 
State  Fhpw  Office  a  few  years  ago»  In  which  the  names  of  the  petitioners 
stand  as  foUows  :— 

«The  humble  petiUoii  of  Thomas  Pope,  Richard  Burbage,  John 
Hemmings,  Augustine  Phillips,  William  Shakespeare,  William  Kempo, 
William  Sly,  Nicholas  Tooley,  and  others,  servants  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Chamberiain  to  her  MijoBty." 

There  Is  a  tradition  that  the  valuable  estate  of  New  Place  was  pui^ 
chased  by  Shakspere  through  the  munificent  asaistance  of  Lord 
Southampton.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  such  a  tradition ;  but  it  Is  not 
necessary  to  account  for  Shakspere's  property  in  the  theatres,  or  even 
for  his  purchase  of  New  Place  at  Stratford,  that  we  should  imagine 
that  some  extraordinary  prodigality  of  bounty  had  been  lavished  on 
him.  He  obtained  his  property  in  the  theatre  by  his  honest  labours^ 
steadily  exerted,  though  with  unequalled  fedlity,  from  his  earliest 
manhood.  The  profits  which  he  received  not  only  enabled  him  to 
maintain  his  family,  but  to  create  an  estate ;  and  his  was  not  a  solitary 
case.  Edward  Alleyn,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Shaki^)ere,  a  player 
and  a  theatrical  pn^etor,  realised  a  fortune ;  and  he  founded  Dulwidi 
College. 

It  has  been  held,  especially  by  the  Qerman  critica,  that  the  'Sonneia' 
of  Shakspere  have  not  been  sufficiently  regarded  as  a  store  of  materials 
for  hia  biography ;  and  it  has  been  very  ingeniously  attempted  by  a 
recent  writer,  Mr.  Brown,  to  show  that  the  whole  of  these,  with  a  few 
slight  exceptions,  are  to  be  taken  as  a  continuous  poem  or  poema  He 
calls  them  Shakspere's  *  Autobiographical  Poems.'  But  we  would  ssk, 
can  these  154  Sonnets  be  received  as  a  continuous  poem  upon  any 
other  principle  than  that  the  author  had  written  them  continuously  I 
If  there  are  some  parts  which  are  acknowledged  interpolations,  may 
there  not  be  other  parts  that  ars  open  to  the  same  belief  f  If  there 
are  parts  entirely  diiferent  in  tiieir  tone  from  the  bulk  of  these  Sonnets, 
may  we  not  consider  that  one  portion  was  meant  to  be  artificial  and 
another  real— that  the  poet  sometimes  spoke  in  an  assumed  character, 
aometimes  in  a  natural  one  ?  This  theory  we  know  could  not  hold  if 
the  poet  had  himself  arranged  the  sequence  of  these  verses ;  but  as  it 
is  manifest  that  two  stanaas  have  been  introduced  from  a  poem  printed 
ten  years  earlier— that  others  are  aeknowledged  to  1m  out  of  order — 
and  others  positivdy  dragged  in  without  the  alighteat  connection — 
may  we  not  carry  the  separation  still  farther,  and  believing  that  the 
'begetter'  (by  which  name  some  W.  H.  is  honoured  by  the  bookseller  in 
a  dedication)— the  gtUttvp  of  these  sonnets  had  leried  contributions 
upon  all  Shakspere's  *<  private  friends"— assume  that  he  was  indifferent 
to  any  arrangement  which  might  make  each  portion  of  the  poem  tell 
its  own  history  ?  We  do  not  therefore  take  up  these  poems  to  **  seise 
a  clue  which  innumerable  passages  give  us,  and  suppose  that  they 
allude  to  a  youth  of  high  raink  as  weli  as  personal  beauty  and  aooom- 
plishment,  in  whose  favour  and  intimaoy,  according  to  the  base  pre- 
judices of  the  world,  a  player  and  a  poei^  though  he  were  the  author 
of  *  Macbeth/  might  be  thought  honoured ;"  and  we  do  not  feel  '*  the 
strangeness  of  Shakspeare^s  humiliation  in  addressittg  him  as  a  being 
before  whose  feet  he  crouched — ^whose  frown  he  feared-^whoee  injuries, 
and  those  of  the  most  insulthig  Und,  he  felt  sad  bevrailed  without 
resentment."    (HaUam's  '  Hist,  of  Kuropa') 

The  view  which  we  take  of  the  probable  admixture  of  the  artificial 
and  the  real  in  the  Sonnets,  arising  from  their  supposed  original  frag- 
mentaiy  state,  neoeesarily  leads  to  the  belief  that  some  are  accurate 
illustrations  of  the  poet's  sitoatioh  and  feelings.  It  is  collected  from 
these  Sonnets,  for  example,  that  his  profession  as  a  player  was  disagree- 
able to  him;  and  this  complaint^  be  it  observed,  might  be  addressed 
to  any  (me  of  his  family,  or  some  honoursd  friend,  such  as  Lord 
Southampton,  as  weU  as  to  the  principal  object  of  so  many  of  those 
lyrics  which  contAm  a  ** leading  idea,  with  variations:"— 

'<  O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  ohide 
The  ffuilty  goddess  of  my  harmfol  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  brecda. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  reoelves  a  brand. 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  Is  subdued 
To  what  It  works  la,  like  the  dyer's  hand.'* 

But  if  Cram  his  professional  occupation  his  nature  was  felt  by  him  to 
be  subdued  to  wnat  it  worked  In — if  thence  his  name  received  a  brand 
—if  vulgar  scsndal  sometimes  assailed  him— he  had  high  thoughts  to 
consols  him,  such  ss  were  never  before  imparted  to  mortal  This 
was  probably  written  in  some  period  of  dejection*  when  his  heart  was 
ill  at  ease^  and  he  looked  upon  the  worid  with  a  slight  tinge  of  indif* 
fersaos^  If  not  of  disUkSi    Eyexy  maa  of  high  genios  has  felt  somethiqf 
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of  ihuk  It  was  NMved  for  t^«  bigbeet  i0  ttuww  itoO;  "like  cl«w- 
Oropft  from  the  lioD*8  mane."  After  a  very  full  eoiudderation  of 
Shakspere'e  dramtUie  works,  we  are  come  to  the  conelusioa  that  he 
poflMeaed,  above  all  other  men,  eo  complete  a  maaterj  over  thetendeney 
to  colour  geDeral  repreaentatiooe  of  life  and  chaiaoter  with  penonal 
views  and  circumBtanoes,  that  he  inyariably  went  out  of  himself — that 
he  saw  nothing  through  bis  own  individual  fiaieUngft^and  that  thus 
none  of  bis  portraits  are  alike,  because  none  are  peraonificatioiis  of 
hia  own  nature— hia  own  life— hia  own  self-eontciouaneia.  If  there 
are  some  portions  of  hia  Sonnets  which  are  oonceiyed  in  an  entirely 
different  spirit,  we  think  they  are  not  very  numerous,  and  must  be 
received  aa  evidences  of  personal  obaraoter,  habits,  and  feelinga,  with 
great  aorupulouBness. 

Shakspere  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  16th  century,  and  the 
opening  years  of  the  17th,  was  for  the  most  part  in  London.  In  1698 
we  find  his  townsman,  Biohard  Quiney,  writing  him  a  letter,  request- 
ing the  loan  of  thirty  pounds*  Mr.  Alderman  Sturley,  with  reference 
to  some  public  business  of  the  period,  not  only  says  in  a  letter  that 
"  our  oonntryman,  Mr.  William  Shakspere,  would  procure  us  monev," 
but  8pea^  4  **  of  the  friends  hs  can  make.*'  Such  notices  are  deciuve 
as  to  the  |.uaitioQ  Shakspere  then  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 
In  1601  bis  father  died ;  and  his  burial  is  registered  at  Stratifbrd.  He 
appeaiy  then  to  have  had  three  brothers  liviog,— Qilbert,  Riohsrd, 
and  Edmund.  Gilbert,  the  next  to  himself,  resided  at  Straiford,  and 
probably  managed  William's  afiUrs  there  while  he  was  in  London ; 
for  in  1602,  wh^n  the  prosperous  poet  bought  a  vonsiderftble  quantity 
of  land  near  Stratford,  of  William  and  John  Combe  (107  acres),  the 
counterpart  of  the  oonveyance  (which  we  have  seen)  contains  an 
acknowledgment  of  possession  being  given  to  Gilbert  Shakspere^  to  the 
use  of  William.  It  is  probable  that  Gilbert  died  before  William ;  for 
no  mention  is  made  of  him  in  the  poQt  s  will.  The  younger  son  of 
the  family,  Bdmnnd,  bom  in  1580,  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  illus- 
trious brother.  It  was  probably  intended  that  he  should  succeed 
him  in  bis  proprietorship  of  the  theatres ;  but  the  register  of  the 
burials  of  St  Mary  Overies,  in  Southwark,  oloses  his  hiatoiy  in  1607 : 
"Edmund  Shakspere,  player,  in  the  church."  Kiohard  Shakspere 
died  in  1618. 

In  1608  James  L  sseended  the  throne  of  England.  Lord  South- 
ampton, who  had  so  imprudently  participated  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Essex,  was  a  favourite  of  the  new  king ;  and  one  almost  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  reign  was  a  grant  of  a  patent  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Black  friars  and  Globe  theatres.  In  this  patent  the  name  of 
Shakspere  stands  the  second ;  the  names  mentioned  being  **  Lawrence 
Fletcher,  William  Shakspere,  Richard  Burbage^  Augustine  Phillips 
John  Hemmings,  Henry  Condell,  William  Sly,  Robert  Armyu^  Biohaid 
Cowley." 

It  would  appear  that  at  this  period  Shakspere  was  desirous  of 
retiring  from  the  more  laborious  duties  of  his  profession  ss  an  actor. 
He  deaired  to  be  appointed,  there  is  litUe  doubt,  to  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Queen's  Revels.  Daniel,  a  brother  poet,  was  appointed; 
and  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Thomas  fSgerton,  be  thus 
speaks  of  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  office : — "It  seemeth  to  my 
humble  judgment  that  one  who  is  the  author  of  plays  now  daily  pre- 
sented on  the  public  stages  of  London,  and  the  possessor  of  no  suksU 
gaina,  and  moreover  himself  an  actor  in  the  King^s  company  of 
comedians,  could  not  with  reason  pretend  to  be  master  of  the  Queen's 
Majesty's  revels,  forasmuch  as  he  would  sometimes  be  asked  to  approve 
and  allow  of  his  own  writings." 

But  Shakspere  continued  to  hold  his  property  in  the  theatre.  In 
1608  the  Corporation  of  London  again  attempted  to  interfere  with  the 
aetors  of  the  Blaeklriars;  and  there  being  little  chanoe  of  Meeting 
^em  despotically,  a  negodation  was  set  on  foot  Jbr  the  purchase  ol 
their  property.  A  document  found  by  Mr.  Collier  amongst  the  Bgerten 
papers  at  once  determines  Shakspere's  position  in  r^ard  to  his  theatrical 
proprietorship.    It  is  a  valuation,  containing  the  following  item:— 

'^Itom.  W.  Shakespeare  asketh  for  the  wardrobe 
and  properties  of  the  same  playhouse  50(ML,  and 
for  his  four  shares,  the  same  as  his  fellows 
Burbidge  and  Fletoher,  via.  988iL  6a.  8d.      •      .  1488    6    8" 

With  this  document  was  found  another-^nnqueationably  the  most 
iotoreeting  paper  ever  published  relating  to  Shakspere :  it  is  a  letter 
from  Lord  Southampton  to  Lord  Ellesmere^  the  lord  chancellor;  and 
it  contains  the  following  passage  :^ 

''  These  heaters  ars  two  of  the  phief  of  the  company ;  one  of  them 
by  name  Richard  Burbidge,  who  humbly  suetb  for  your  Lordship's 
kind  help,  for  that  he  is  a  man  famous  aa  our  English  Roscius,  one 
who  fltteth  the  action  to  the  word  and  the  word  to  the  action  most 
admirably.  By  the  exercise  of  his  quality,  industiy,  snd  good  behaviour, 
he  hath  become  possessed  of  the  Black  Friers  pla3^house,  which  hath 

been  employed  "  ' 

flfbf  years 

my  especial  _  _     _ , 

now  a  sharer  in  the  same,  and  writer  of  some  of  our  best  finc^ish  playa^ 
which,  as  your  Lordship  knoweth,  were  most  singularly  liked  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  company  was  called  upon  to  perform  before  her 
Majesty  at  court,  at  Christmas  and  Shrovetide.  His  most  gracious 
Majesty  King  James  also,  since  his  coming  to  the  crown,  hath  extended 
his  royal  fovour  to  the  company  in  diven  ways  and  at  snadfy  times. 


eeome  possessed  or  tne  isiacx  Mrktkn  piaynouse,  wmcn  nata 
doyed  for  plays  since  it  was  built  by  fals  father,  now  near 
I  ago.  The  other  is  a  msn  no  whit  less  dsserving  fitvonr,  and 
lal  friend,  till  of  lato  an  actor  of  good  account  in  uie  eompany. 


Thii  othte  hath  to  name  William  Shakespeare,  and  they  are  both  of 
ooe^  county,  and  indeed  almost  of  oue  town  :  both  are  right  famous  in 
their  qualities,  though  it  longeth  not  to  your  Lordship's  gravity  and 
wisdom  to  resort  unto  the  places  where  they  are  wont  to  delight  the 
public  ear.  Their  trust  and  suit  now  is,  not  to  be  molested  in  their 
way  of  Ufe  whereby  they  maintain  themselves  and  their  wives  and 
fammes  (being  both  married  and  of  good  reputation),  as  well  aa  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  some  of  their  dead  fellows." 

We  may  now  suppose  that  the  great  poet»  hcKnonred  and  esteemed, 
had  retired  to  Stratford,  retaining  a  property  in  the  theatre— regularly 
writing  for  it.  There  is  an  opinion  that  he  ceased  to  act  after  1608. 
In  that  year  his  name  is  found  amongst  the  performers  of  one  of  Ben 
Jottson's  plays.  But  the  years  from  160i  to  his  death,  in  the  April  of 
1616  were  not  idly  spentb  He  was  a  practical  farmer,  we  have 
little  doubt.  la  1606  he  bought  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  Stmtford, 
which  he  would  then  probably  collect  in  kind.  He  occupied  the  best 
house  of  the  place ;  he  had  there  his  *  curious  knotted  garden  *  to 
amuse  him;  and  his  orchard  had  many  a  pippin  of  his  '  own  graffing.' 
James  I.  reoommended  the  cultivation  of  mulbenry-trees  in  ^igland; 
Slid  who  has  not  heard  of  Shakspere's  mulberry-tree  )  Vulgar  tradi- 
tion at  this  time  represents  him  as  writing  a  bitter  epitaph  upon  his 
friend  and  neighbour  John  Combe,  as  he  had  satirised  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy.  He  was  doing  something  better.  To  the  first  half  of  the 
period  between  1601  and  his  death  may  be  assigned— '  Lear,' 
< Macbeth,'  <Cymbeline,'  'The  Winter's  Tale,'  and  <The  Tempest. 
The  very  recital  of  the  names  of  these  glorious  works,  associated  as 
they  are  with  that  quiet  country  town,  its  beautiful  Avon,  its  mea- 
dows, snd  its  woodlands,  is  enough  to  make  Stratford  a  name  dear  and 
venerable  in  every  age.  But  there  are  others  to  be  added  to  the 
wondrous  list;  and  these  probably  belong  to  the  lattor  half  of  the 
period  :— 'Troilus  snd  Creasida,'  •  Henry  VIII.,'  < CorioUuus,'  'Julius 
CsBsar,*  'Antony  and  Cleopatra.'  The  direction  of  Shakspere's  mind 
to  Roman  subjects,  in  his  closing  period,  and  the  marvellous  accuracy, 
the  real  substantial  learning,  with  which  he  has  treated  them,  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  he  had  renewed  the  studies  of  his  boyhood  in 
the  last  years  of  his  retirement.  Alfieri  learned  Greek  after  he  was 
fif^.  It  is  our  opinion  that  Shakspere  continued  to  writo  till  he  was 
removed  by  death ;  and  that  the  Roman  playa  were  the  beginning  of  a 
series.    Who  will  finish  that  series  ? 

In  1607  Susanna,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Shakspere,  married  a 
physician  resident  at  Stratford— a  man  of  high  professional  eminence 
—Dr.  HalL  In  1608  his  grand-daughter  Elizabeth  was  born.  To  this 
ohild  he  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money,  and  all  his  plato,  "  except  my 
broad  silver  and  gilt  bowL"  Shakspere  was  a  grandfather  at  forty- 
three.  In  1608  bis  mother  died— the  motheiv  doubtless,  of  his  ardent 
love.  There  is  a  curious  record  of  Shakspere's  later  years,  which  was 
recently  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
contained  in  the  '  Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  Vicar  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon.'  The  diary  extends  from  1648  to  1679 ;  and  it  contains 
the  following  very  characteristic  entry : — 

"  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Shakspeare  was  a  natural  wit,  without  any 
art  at  all ;  he  finquented  the  plays  aU  his  younger  time,  but  in  his 
elder  days  lived  at  Stratford,  and  supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays 
every  year :  and  for  it  had  an  allowanoe  so  large,  that  he  spent  at 
the  rate  of  1000^  a  year,  as  I  have  heard. 

"Shakspeare^  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merry  meeting; 
and,  it  seems^  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakspeare  died  of  a  fever  there 
contracted." 

Shakspers^s  annual  expenditure,  and  the  merry  meeting,  and  the 
hard  drinking^  are  probably  exaggerations.  They  however  show  that 
our  opinion  that  Shakspere  continued  to  writo  for  the  stage  after  he 
had  eeassd  to  be  an  actor  has  some  foundation ;  and  that  his  residence 
in  comfort  and  affluence  at  Stratford  did  not  necessarily  imply  an 
abandoimient  of  all  his  former  pursuits.  '  Henry  VIII.,'  upon  every 
rational  construction  of  evidence,  was  produced  at  the  Globe  theatre 
in  1618,  and  was  then  a  new  play. 

We  approach  the  end.  Shakspere^  according  to  the  register  of 
Stratford,  was  buried  on  the  26th  of  Apr41 1616. 

He  survived  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Judith  to  Thomas  Quiney 
only  two  months,  and  he  made  his  will  probably  upon  the  occasion 
of  that  marriage.  It  is  dated  the  25th  of  Maroh,  but  in  the  document 
Febrruiry  was  first  written,  and  afterwards  struck  out.  By  this  will 
whioh  is  long,  he  gives  his  real  estate  to  his  eldest  daughter.  Accord- 
ing to  the  received  interpretation  of  his  will,  Shakspere  treate  his  wife 
with  neglect  and  "bitter  sarcasm,"  for  which  estranged  aiiections 
would  b»ve  been  no  warranty;  and  consigns  her,  with  a  solemu 
avowal  of  contempt  and  hatrsd,  to  a  miserable  dependence,  not  even 
recommended  or  implied,  upon  the  bounty  of  their  common  children. 
According  to  the  dictum  of  Malone,  who  first  dragged  this  part  of  his 
will  into  notice  sixty  yearn  ago,  "  His  wife  had  not  wholly  escaped 
his  memory— he  had  forgot  her,— he  had  recollected  her, — ^but  so 
reooUected  her  as  mors  strongly  to  mark  how  little  he  esteemed  her; 
ho  had  ahready  (as  it  is  vulgarly  exprssssci)  eui  her  off,  not  indeed  with 
a  ikUlinsh  (mI  with  an  dd  6ea."  It  was  the  object  of  Shakspere  by 
this  will  to  perpetuate  a  family  e$tate.  In  doing  so  did  he  neglect 
the  duty  and  affection  which  he  owed  to  his  wife  ?  He  did  notb  His 
estates,  with  the  exception  of  a  copyhold  tenement^  expressly  men- 
tioned in  his  will,  were /mAcM.    His  wife  was  entitled  to  dfeiMr.    She 
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WM  provided  for  amply,  hy  the  dear  and  vndenUMe  operaiUm  of  the 
Englith  lata, 

BHAMOU'L,  or  SAMOU'L,  caUed  by  Abul  Fang  ('Hiat  Dynaat,' 
p.  408)  Samoul  Ben  Tehouda  al-Magi'ebbi  al-Andalonsi ;  by  Ibn 
Abi  Oaaibia  (Oioiin  al-Ambd  fi  Tabaedtal-Atebbtf, '  Fontea  RelatioQiim 
de  Claafiibae  Medioorum/  cap.  zL,  §  18)  Samoul  Ben  Tahia  Ben 
Abb^  al-Magrebi;  and  by  tbe  anonymons  author  of  the  'Arab. 
Philoaopb.  Biblioth.*  (quoted  by  Casiii,  '  Biblioth.  Arabioo-Uisp. 
Eacar.'  torn,  l,  p.  440)  ShamoiU  Ben  Yehoudd  al-Andaloosf,  an 
eminent  Jewish  physiciao,  who  (as  hia  name  ■  implies)  waa  bom  in 
Spain,  and  waa  descended  from  an  Afirioan  Stonily.  He  came  with 
hie  father  (who  waa  alao  a  great  philosopher)  to  Azerbijiin,  and 
■ettled  himself  at  Ifarigba,  a  place  afterwards  famous  in  oriental 
geography  for  the  observatory  of  the  oelebrated  astronomer  Nasi- 
reddin  (bom  a.h.  598,  a.d.  1200 ;  died  ▲.&  673,  a.d.  1273).  He 
particalarly  studied  astronomy,  geometry,  mathematics,  and  medicine^ 
and  wrote  several  works  on  those  adences,  of  which  one  exists  in  MS. 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  (Uri,  'Catal'  p.  209 ;  NiooU  and 
Pusey, '  Catal,'  p.  603).  He  was  for  some  time  attached  to  the  servioe 
of  the  Pehlewanides,  an  Atabek  dynasty  of  Aserblji(n,  founded  by 
II  deghiz  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  after  the  Hejray  or  the 
twelfth  of  our  era  (see  De  Quignes,  'Hist,  des  Huns,'  &o.,  liv.  18, 
tom.  ii  p.  247).  He  embraced  the  religioQ  of  Mohammed,  and  wrote 
a  work  against  the  Jews,  in  which  he  accused  them  of  having  inter- 
polated the  Mosaic  Scriptures.  His  children  belonged  also  to  the 
medical  profession.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  at  Mai'&gha,  accord- 
ing to  Abul  Faraj  and  the  anonymous  author  quoted  above,  about 
▲.H.  570  (a.d.  1174-5) ;  according  to  HajjiKhalfa  (and  more  probably), 
A.H.  598  (A.D.  1201-2). 

SHANFABAH,  an  Arabian  poet,  who  lived  before  Mohammed. 
He  was  a  very  awifb  runner,  and  his  name  became  proverbial  in 
Arabia.  Having  sworn  vengeance  agunst  the  family  of  another  Arab 
called  Salman,  he  surprised  and  killed  many  of  its  members,  but  was 
at  last  taken  himself  and  put  to  death.  A  beautiful  poem  of  Shanfarah 
is  extant,  which  is  entitled  <  Lamiyatu-1-arab.'  It  has  been  translated 
by  De  Sacy,  and  published  in  his  '  Chrestomathie  Arabe'  (Paris, 
1806),  with  excellent  remarks.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  poems  extant 
in  Arabic.  Lamiyat  meana  any  poem  rhyming  in  the  letter  lam; 
and  it  was  called  Lamijat  of  the  Arab,  to  distinguiah  it  from  a  later 
poem  by  Toghrai,  a  Persian  poet  who  wroteanother  poem,  which  bears 
the  title  '  Lamiyatu-l-ajem,'  or  that  of  the  Persian. 

SHARP,  ABRAHAM,  an  ingenious  mechanist  and  a  laborious 
calculator,  was  bom  at  Little  Horton,  near  Bradford  in  Torkshire,  in 
1651.  After  having  reoeived  the  beat  education  which  a  country 
school  afforded,  he  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  with  a  merchant  or 
tradesman  at  Manchester;  but  feeling  little  inclination  for  commerce, 
and  being  strongly  disposed  to  scientific  pursuits,  he  prevailed  on  his 
master  to  cancel  his  indentures  before  the  term  of  his  aervice  was 
expired.  He  then  established  himself  at  Liverpool,  and  there^  while 
in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  he  kept  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  persons  in  humble  life,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  mathematics,  particularly  of  astronomy,  and  to  the  formation  of 
instruments  for  purposes  connected  with  the  sciences.  It  is  probable 
that  the  school  was  soon  given  up,  for  Ramsden,  the  oelebrated 
optician,  who  was  his  grand-nephew,  relates  that  in  his  youth  he  held 
the  post  of  an  exciseman,  and  that  he  quitted  that  employment  on 
obtaining  possession  of  a  small  patrimonial  estate. 
Beiog  thus  enabled  to  consult  his  own  taste  in  the  choice  of  an 
'  occupation.  Sharp  came  to  London,  where  he  at  first  hired  himself 
as  a  book-keeper  to  a  merchant ;  but^  having  procured  an  introduction 
to  Flamsteed,  thi^  astronomer  engaged  him,  in  August,  1688,  in 
mounting  tbe  instruments  which  had  been  provided  for  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Gremwich.  He  afterwards  constructed  and  graduated 
for  the  observatory  a  mural  sector  whose  radius  was  six  feet  seven 
inches  and  a  half,  and  whose  arc  contained  140  degrees :  the  degrees 
were  subdivided  by  means  of  diagonal  lines,  according  to  the  method 
in  use  at  that  time,  and  by  a  micrometer  screw;  and  Flamsteed 
states,  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  *Hi»toria  Cselestis,'  that  the  zenith 
point  was  determined  by  observing  the  zenith  distances  of  stars  with 
the  instrument  in  direct  and  in  reversed  positions:  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  reversion,  it  was  made  capable  of  being  placed 
alternately  on  tbe  eastern  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  wall.  Sharp 
also  assisted  his  friend  in  observing  the  rightasoensions  and  declina- 
tions of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  in  forming  the  fiimous  cata- 
logue (the  British)  of  2884  fixed  stars. 

Finding  that  frequent  exposure  to  the  cold  air  by  night  injured  his 
health,  he  resigned  his  post  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  and  retired  to 
his  native  town,  where  on  his  recovery,  he  fitted  up  an  observatory  for 
himself,  for  which,  with  his  own  hands,  he  formed  the  lenses  of  the 
telwcopes  and  graduated  the  arcs  of  the  instruments  for  measuring 
angles.  Sharp  is  considered  by  Smeaton  as  the  first  who  brought 
handmaduation  far  on  the  way  to  perfection;  the  art  was  subse- 
quently improved  by  Smeaton  and  Bird,  but  it  has  since  been  super- 
seded by  the  use  of  dividing-engines,  the  invention  of  which  is  due  to 
Ramsden. 

It  is  however  as  an  accurate  calculator  that  Sharp  is  particularly 
distinguished:  after  his  retirement  to  Horton  he  continued  toassLst 
Flamsteed  in  his  labour^,  and  he  compute4  for  him  most  of  the  tables 


in  the  seoond  volume  of  the  *  Hnstoria  Osslestis ;'  he  was  also  employed 
frequently  in  making  intricate  calculations  for  Shr  Jonas  Moore,  Dr. 
HaUey,  and  other  mathematidana  In  1717  he  published  a  treatise  in 
4to  entitled  '  Qeometry  Improved,'  which  contains  an  extensive  and 
accurate  table  of  circular  segments,  with  an  aooouot  of  its  use  ia  the 
solution  of  problems;  also  a  table  of  tiie  logarithms  of  numbers  from 
1  to  100,  and  of  the  prime  numbers  to  1100  (all  computed  to  the 
extent  of  sixty-one  decimal  places),  together  with  subsidiary  tables  to 
be  used  in  forming  from  them  the  logarithms  of  other  numbers.  The 
process  of  computing  logarithms  was  then  far  more  laborious  than  it 
would  be  now,  the  formuUs  by  which  the  operations  may  be  greatly 
facilitated  not  having  been  discovered ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
those  formulas  were  not  known  till  after  the  labour  which  they  would 
have  spared  had  been  undergone.  Their  utility  for  the  purposes  of 
computation  consirts  therefore  chiefly  in  their  being  the  means  by 
which  the  numbers  given  in  the  earliest  tables  may  eauly  be  verified. 
Mr.  Sharp  calculated,  besides,  a  table  of  natural  and  logarithmic 
sines,  tangents,  and  secants  to  every  seoond  in  the  first  minute  of  a 
degree;  and  he  determined  to  seventy-four  places  of  decimals  the 
length  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  by  means  of  the  series  expressing 
that  of  an  arc  in  terms  of  its  tangent,  which  had  been  discovered  by 
James  Gregory  in  1671.  The  series,  when  the  arc  =  30°,  gives  (after 
being  multiplied  by  6)  for  the  length  of  the  half-droumferenoe^  when 
the  semidiameter  is  equal  to  unity, 

2>/^{  1  --8T8  +  6:F-77P  +  *^    }• 

and  in  this  state  it  was  employed  by  Mr.  Sharp,  who  underwent  the 
immense  labour  of  computing  the  values,  and  taking  the  sum  of  150 
of  the  terms  within  the  braces,  besides  that  of  extracting  the  square 
root  of  8  to  76  decimal  places. 

The  health  of  this  ingenious  man  had  always  been  delicate ;  and 
after  he  quitted  London  he  lived  in  a  very  retired  manner,  receiving 
only  the  occasional  visits  of  two  friends  from  Bradford;  even  his 
servant  had  seldom  access  to  him,  and  the  food  for  his  meals  was 
placed,  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  in  a  dcset  adjoining  his  study.  It 
is  stated  that  often  during  a  whole  day,  when  deeply  engaged  in  calcu- 
lations, he  took  no  refreshment ;  yet  he  found  time  to  keep  up  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  great  matiiematioians  of  that  age, 
and  he  regularly  attended  the  services  of  religion  at  a  chapel  for 
dissenters  in  the  town.  He  was  never  married,  and  he  died  July  18, 
1742,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  years. 

SHARP,  GRANVILLE,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp,  who  held 
a  prebend  in  Durham  catiiedral,  and  was  archdeacon  of  Northumber^ 
land.  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp  was  the  author  of  several  works,  philological, 
antiquarian,  and  religious,  which  were  collected  and  published  in  6 
vols.  8vo,  London,  1763.    He  was  bom  about  1693,  and  died  in  1758. 

Granville  Sharp  was  bom  in  1784.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar, 
but  he  never  practised,  and  quitted  the  study  of  the  law  for  a  situation 
in  the  OrdnanceM>ffice,  which  however  he  resigned  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  American  war,  being  opposed  to  those  principles  and  measures 
of  the  British  government  which  led  to  that  war.  He  then  took 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  with  the  intention  of  pursuing  his  studies  as 
a  private  gentleman. 

Granville  Sharp,  though  a  man  of  considerable  literary  acquirements, 
and  the  author  of  several  works  in  philology,  law,  theology,  and  politics, 
is  chiefly  known  for  the  boldness,  the  abiUty,  and  the  effect  with  which 
he  stood  forward  as  the  opponent  of  negro  slavery.  In  1769  he  pub- 
lished '  A  Representation  of  the  Injustice  and  Dangerous  Tendency  of 
Tolerating  Slavery  in  England,  with  Remarks  on  the  Opinions  given 
in  1729  by  the  then  Attorney-  and  Solicitor-General,'  8vo,  London, 
with  an  Appendix,  1772.  His  conduct  however  in  a  case  of  individual 
oppression  first  brought  him  conspicuously  before  the  public.  A  negro 
of  the  name  of  Somerset  had  been  brought  to  London,  and,  fiilling  ill, 
was  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  master.  Sharp  found  him  in  the  street 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  destitution,  and  took  him  to  SL  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  where  he  was  restored  to  health,  and  Sharp  then  procured 
him  a  situation  as  a  servant  About  two  years  afterwards  Somerset 
was  arrested  by  his  old  master,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Poultry  Compter 
as  a  runaway  slave.  Somerset  applied  to  his  former  friend  Sharp,  who 
brought  the  ease  before  the  lord  mayor,  by  whom  it  was  decided  that 
Somerset  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The  master  however,  in  defiance 
of  this  decision,  seized  Somerset  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  mayor 
and  of  Sharp,  and  insisted  upon  his  right  to  his  slave.  Sharp  then 
brought  an  action  against  the  master  for  assault ;  the  case  was  tried, 
and  was  finally  referred  as  a  question  of  law  to  the  twelve  judges;  it 
was  argued  at  three  sittings,  in  January,  in  Febmary,  and  in  May 
1772,  and  by  an  unanimous  decision  the  law  of  England  was  declared 
to  be  that  as  soon  as  a  slave  sets  foot  on  English  territory  he  becomes 
free. 

Sharp  oontinued  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  of  the  negroes.  He  wrote 
four  pamphlets  against  slavery  in  1776.  At  length  the  Association  for 
the  Abolition  of  Negi^  Slavery  was  formed,  the  first  meeting  of  which 
was  held  in  London  on  the  22nd  of  May  1787,  when  Granville  Sharp 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  twelve  persons  of  whom  it  consisted, 
most  of  whom  were  London  merchants,  and  all  but  two  were  Quakers. 
In  this  great  cause  Sharp  oontinued  to  labour,  as  well  as  in  others 
fsvpupable  to  popular  rights  and  political  fireedom.    He  was  opposed 
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to  the  impreument  of  aeamon,  and  a  eiticen  of  London  having  heoii 
seized  and  carried  io  the  Nore,  Sharp  had  him  brought  baok  by  a 
writ  of  habeas  oorpua  from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  he  was  set 
at  liberty.  He  sent  out  a  number  of  negroes  whom  he  foond  in  the 
streets  of  London  to  Sierra  Leone  at  his  own  expense,  and  also  drew 
up  a  *  Sketch  of  Temporary  Resolutions  for  the  intended  Settlement 
on  the  Grain  Coast  of  Africa,  near  Sierra  Leone/  and  thus  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  setUemsnt  there.  He  was  an  advo- 
cate of  parliamentary  reform,  having  as  early  as  1778  published  'A 
Declaration  of  the  People's  Natural  lUghtsto  a  share  in  the  Legislature, 
which  is  the  Fundamental  Principle  of  the  British  Constitution  of 
State;  also  a  Declaration  of  Defence  of  the  same  Doctrine  when 
applied  particularly  to  the  People  of  Lraland,'  8vo,  London.  Qianville 
Sharp  continued  to  pass  his  time  in  these  and  similar  benevolent 
labours  till  his  death,  July  6,  1813,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

Sharp's  writings  were  numerous,  and  had  many  readers  at  the  time 
when  they  appeared ;  but  as  most  of  them  are  pamphlets,  and  were 
written  for  temporary  purposes,  they  are  not  mnoh  referred  to  now. 
Among  them  however  are  some  laborious  and  useful  investigations 
into  the  great  principles  of  the  Eoglish  constitation,  particularly  his 
'Account  of  the  Ancient  Divisions  of  the  English  Nation  into  Hundreds 
ind  Tithings,'  8vo,  London,  1784 ;  and  his '  Account  of  the  English 
Polity  of  Congregational  Courts,  more  particularly  of  the  great  Annual 
Coart  of  the  People,  called  Frank  Pledge,'  8vo,  London,  1786.  He 
was  a  lealous  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  had  a  great 
dislike  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  was  liberal  to  Protestant 
dissenters  of  all  classes. 

{Memoin  of  OranviUe  Sharp,  Esq.,  composed  fr<nn  hia  own  ManuacripU 
and  other  aiihenHe  Documents,  4 to,  1820.) 

SHARP,  JAMES,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  was  bom  in  May, 
1618,  in  the  castle  of  Banff,  where  his  father,  Mr.  William  Sharp* 
resided  in  his  quality  of  sheriff-derk  of  the  oountv.  Sharp's  paternal 
grandfather  had  been  a  merchant  of  considerable  eminence  in  the 
town  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of  landed 
property  in  Perthshire.  Sharp  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  where  he  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  in  the  stodies 
then  in  Yogue.  On  leaving  college  he  paid  a  visit  to  England,  but 
soon  after  returned  to  his  native  country  on  being  chosen  one  of  the 
regents,  or  professors  of  philosophy,  in  St  Leonard's  College,  St 
AndrewBi,  an  appointment  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  indebted 
to  the  interest  of  his  relaUon  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  to  whom  he  had  got 
himself  introduced  while  in  the  South.  His  whole  history  evinoes  the 
great  talent  he  had  in  insinuating  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  great 
After  a  short  time  he  exchanged  his  professorship  for  the  office  of 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Crail,  no  doubt  a  better  living*  to  whieh  he 
vas  appointed  by  his  friend  John,  esrl  of  Crawford  and  Lindesay. 

These  facts  are  given  on  the  authority  of  a  tract  entitled  '  A  true 
and  Impartial  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  most  Reverend  Father  in 
Qod,  Dr.  James  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,'  which  is  usually 
quoted  as  printed  in  1728,  althoush,  acoordmg  to  Watt's  <Bibliotheca,' 
it  was  first  published  in  1719.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  make  it 
appear  that  Sharp  was  dishidined  to  Presbytery,  or  at  least  opposed 
to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  from  the  beginning ;  but  he  must 
at  any  rate  have  complied  with  both  when  he  accepted  his  professor- 
ship and  his  living  in  the  church.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that  he 
assumed  the  appearance  of  great  seal  for  the  ecdosiastical  system  now, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  established  in  Scotland,  and 
with  such  suocess  ss  to  take  in  its  firmest  and  ablest  friends,  so  that 
he  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  and  took  part  in  all  the  oonncils  of  the 
leaders  of  the  church.  His  affitbility  and  pleasing  manners  also,  we 
are  told,  made  him  a  favourite  among  his  parishioners. 

In  August  166  If  according  to  Sir  James  Balfour's  'Annals,'  Sharp 
was  one  of  a  number  of  muusters  who  were  seised  and  put  on  board 
ship  at  Bronghty,  on  the  Tay,  and  carried  off  prisoners  to  England,  by 
order  of  General  Monk,  who  was  then  overrunning  the  countiy.  This 
remarkable  passage  in  his  histonr  is  not  noticed  in  the  oommon 
accounts  of  Sharp;  but  frequent  allusions  occur  in  the  Presbyterian 
invectives  to  certain  base  oomplianoes,  by  which  he  is  asserted  to  have 
purchased  the  fovour  of  Cromwell  on  some  occasion,  and  to  have 
obtuned  his  liberty,  while  his  companions  were  left  in  bondage.  He 
appears,  at  all  events,  to  have,  after  some  time,  fonnd  his  way  back  to 
his  chai^  at  Crail. 

Some  years  after  this  we  hear  of  him  being  sent  up  to  London  with 
a  conunission  from  the  parly  in  the  church  called  the  Resolotioners, 
to  plead  their  cause  before  the  Protector  against  Mr.  James  Guthrie^ 
minister  of  Stirling,  the  deputy  of  the  opposing  faction,  called  the 
Protestors  or  Remonstrators ;  on  which  occasion  ne  is  said  to  have  so 
distinguished  himself  by  his  management  and  address  that  Cromwell 
remaned  to  the  byestanders,  "  That  gentleman,  after  the  Scotch  way, 
ought  to  be  styled  Sharp  of  that  ilk."  He  was  no  doubt  selected  for 
this  mission  partly  on  aocount  of  the  connections  he  had  formed  in 
England.  According  to  Burnet^  Sharp  at  this  time  <*  seemed  more 
than  ordbary  sealous  for  Presbytery." 

It  is  ohsracteristio  of  Sharp  that^  although  thus  the  agent  of  the 
Resolutioners,  he  always,  according  to  his  friendly  biographer,  kept 
a  good  understanding  with  the  chiefs  of  their  opponents,  the  Pro- 
testors. While  ingratiating  himslf  with  Cromwell  also,  it  seems^  he 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  Charles  11.  during  all  the  time  of 


his  exile.  General  Monk  was  exactly  the  character  for  sneh  a  man  to 
get  into  his  hands  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  Reetoration.  It  is 
oertoin  that,  whatever  may  have  afterwards  been  thought  or  said  of 
the  acts  by  which  he  had  obtained  his  release  from  Cromwell  when 
his  companions  were  left  in  confinement,  he  had  either  never  lost  or 
had  completely  regained  the  confidence  of  his  brethren  in  the  church, 
five  of  whom,  ministers  of  Edinbuigh,  and  the  leading  men  of  their 
party,  when  Monk  began  his  march  from  tiie  North  of  England  upon 
Loudon,  in  January  1660,  applied  to  him  to  receive  Shar|>  as  their 
representative,  and  as  a  person  fully  instructed  in  their  views. 

The  seven  months  that  followed  form  the  portion  of  Sharp's  histoiy 
which  is  of  the  most  importance  to  the  appreciation  of  his  character. 
He  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  arrived  18th  February,  set  out  for 
Breda  4th  May,  returned  to  LondQU  26th  May,  and  appears  to  have 
remained  there  till  about  the  middle  of  August  During  all  this 
time  he  was  in  dose  communication  with  all  the  leading  persons  and 
parties  of  the  dav;  with  Monk  and  the  chief  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  nobility  then  in  London ;  with  both  the  Presbyterian  and  tlie 
Episcopalian  ministers  there ;  with  Charles  himself  and  the  members 
of  his  court ;  and  he  also  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  wiUi 
Douglas  and  the  other  nunisters  in  Scotland  by  whom  he  had  been 
deputed.  The  numerous  letters  which  passed  between  him  and 
Douglas  have  been  preserved ;  they  are  now  deposited  in  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  a  very  full  abstract  of  them  has 
been  given  by  Wodrow  in  the  Introduction  to  his  *  History  of  the 
Suffisrings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution.'  Mr.  GL  Kirkpatrick  Sharpen  in  a  note  to  Eirkton's 
'  Secret  and  true  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Resto- 
ration to  the  year  1678,'  observes  that  "  Wodrow  is  accused  of  gross 
izgustice  in  garbling  Sharp's  letters  to  Douglas;"  but  that  writer, 
whose  partisanship  is  very  decided,  neither  ventures  to  warrant  the 
truth  of  this  accusation,  nor  professes  to  have  examined  the  original 
letters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Biums,  late  of  Paisley, 
now  of  Toronto  in  Canada,  the  modem  editor  of  Wodrow's  His- 
tory, having  compared,  as  he  teUs  us,  the  letters  with  the 
abstract^  asserts,  "  without  hesitation,  as  a  general  result  of  the 
inquiry,  that,  while  the  historian  doea  by  no  means  conceal  his 
design  of  exposing  Sharp'a  treachery,  he  had  it  in  1^  power 
from  these  documents  to  have  held  him  up  to  detestation  in  still 
blacker  colours,  had  he  quoted  all  the  expressions  of  affected  devo- 
tion— all  the  solemn  protestation  of  attachment  to  Presbytery— all 
the  specimens  of  mean  adulation,  and  all  the  bitter  vituperations 
against  his  opponents,  which  these  letters  contain."  Dr.  Bums  pro- 
bably wonld  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  less  sealous  partisan  than 
Mr.  Sharp ;  but,  besides  the  authority  his  statement  derives  from  his 
having  aotnally  seen  and  read  the  original  letters,  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  probable  in  itself.  Wodrow,  though  not  a  critically  exact  historian, 
had  a  most  minute  as  well  as  extensive  acquaintauoe  with  the  times  of 
which  he  writes,  and  is  a  veiy  careful  compiler  from  the  vast  store  of 
original  documents  on  which  his  work  is  almost  exclusively  founded ; 
and,  although  not  a  person  of  much  enlargement  of  mxadf  he  cannot 
with  justice  be  called  either  a  violent  or  an  unfair  writer.  His  abstract 
certainly  leaves  a  strong  impression  of  Sharp's  thorough  dissimulation 
and  treachery.  The  opinion  which  Douglas  afterwards  formed  was, 
it  seemsy  that  he  had  bisen  corrupted  and  gained  over  to  the  EpLscopa- 
lian  side  during  his  visit  to  Broda,  whero  he  was  probably  much  witti 
Hyde,  and  whero  Charles  himself  treated  him  with  the  most  fiattering 
fitvour  and  familiarity ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  matter  Wodrow  also 
appears  to  ooincide.  To  us  his  conduct  hss  the  air  of  intrigue  and 
dishonesty  from  the  oommenoement  of  his  mission ;  he  may  not  have 
made  up  his  mind  when  he  left  home  to  support  the  restoration  of 
Emscopacy  in  Scotland,  but  we  believe  he  set  out  fully  determined  to 
take  the  course  ss  to  that  matter  which  promised  moat  for  Ins  own 
advancement^  and  that  what  he  saw  of  the  cnnrent  in  which  things 
wero  running  after  he  got  to  London  very  soon  determined  him  as  to 
the  part  he  should  act 

Some  of  Sharp's  defenders  however  take  up  other  ground,  and, 
without  dispntiiu^  the  correctness  of  Wodrow's  abstract  of  the  letters, 
deny  that  they  afford  any  evidence  of  his  Insincerity,  or  that  we  have 
any  other  reason  for  believing  that  he  was  unfaithful  to  the  cause  of 
PMbytery  so  long  as  he  was  employed  on  this  mission.  When  he 
returned  to  Scothmd,  he  brought  with  him  a  letter  from  the  King, 
directed,  '*  to  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,"  in  which  his  Majesty  declared  his  resolution 
**  to  protect  and  preserve  the  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  ag  it 
is  settled  by  law,  without  violation."  This  letter  Sharp's  enemies  will 
have  to  have  be<m  of  his  composition;  its  mode  of  expression  was  at  least 
ingenious.  The  Scottish  parliament  vrhich  met  1st  January  1661, 
pMsed  an  act— suggested,  according  to  Bumet^  at  the  oouncil  table  in 
a  dmnken  bout — rescinding  or  repealing  all  acts  passed  since  the 
year  1638;  and  this  atones  abolished  any  legal  establishment  that 
Presbytery  had  ever  received,  and  made  **  the  churoh  as  it  is  settled 
by  law "  to  mean  the  old  Episcopal  church  which  had  been  over- 
thrown in  1638.  During  his  late  absence  from  Scotland,  Sharp  had 
been  elected  professor  of  divinity  in  St  Mary's  oollsgo,  St 
Androws ;  he  was  also  ^^pointed  his  Majesty's  chaplain  for  Scotland, 
with  an  annual  salary  of  2002L  sterling ;  and  now,  having  gone  np 
again  to  London,  on  Uie  rising  of  parliament,  along  with  Glenodm« 
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tlie  chanoellor,  and  Rothes,  tlie  prerident  of  the  council,  he  was,  in  a 
ooUDcil  held  at  Whitehall,  uomiDated  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew&  He 
returned  to  Scotland  ivith  the  Bame  two  noblemen  on  August  31st, 
and  left  again  for  England  on  October  18th  ;  and  about  the  middle  of 
December  he  and  three  of  his  brethren  were  conaecrated  with  great 
pomp  at  WeatminlBter  by  the  bishops  of  London  and  Woroester. 

The  history  of  Sharp's  goremment  of  the  Scottish  Church  cannot 
be  here  detailed.  He  certainly  did  not  allow  any  recoUeotions  of  his 
own  very  recent  renonneement  of  PresbyteriaDism^  or  of  the  extreme 
zeal  he  had  been  wont  to  profess  for  that  system  of  ecolesiastlcal 
goyemment,  to  check  his  activity  and  a^our  in  the  mainteoanee  of 
the  opposite  order  of  things  that  had  been  now  set  up.  The  party  he 
had  deserted  obarge  him  with  an  unrelenting  persecution  of  his  old 
associaten,  of  all  who  would  not  apoetatiee  like  himself,  as  well  as  with 
the  meet  overbearing  deportment  even  to  those  of  his  own  communion 
who  were  his  inferiors  in  station,  and  with  an  insatiable  ambition ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  well-authenticated  facts  lend 
strong  countenance  to  these  imputations.  He  may  have  conscien- 
tiously believed  such  a  policy  to  be  necessary,  or  to  be  the  wisest  and 
best ;  but  whatever  were  his  views  or  motives,  it  is  certain  that  we 
find  him  on  all  occssiens  the  advocate  for  measures  of  rigour  and 
severity,  and  oonstantly  clamouring  for  the  more  strict  execution  of 
the  laws  against  nonoonformists. 

In  1663  he  left  the  declining  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  to 
whose  support  he  had  been  mainly  indebted  for  his  nomination  to 
the  primacy,  and  attached  himself  to  his  old  adversary  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale ;  but  their  asBOciation  scarcely  lasted  two  years. 

In  1664,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Olencaim,  he  made  strong 
application  for  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  but  without  success. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1667  he  was  commanded  to  come  no 
more  to  the  council-table,  but  to  remain  within  his  diocese ;  but  this 
restraint  was  taken  off  before  the  end  of  the  year.  On  Saturday,  the 
9th  of  July  1668,  he  was  shot  at  as  he  was  entering  his  coach  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  by  one  James  Mitchell,  a  conventicle  preacher; 
but  the  ball  was  intercepted  by  the  arm  of  the  Bishop  of  Orkney, 
who  was  following  him  into  the  coach.  The  bishop's  arm  was 
shattered,  but  nobody  attempted  to  apprehend  the  assassin,  who 
was  discovered,  however,  five  years  afterwards,  and  executed  in 
January  1678,  after  a  series  of  proceedings  which,  at  least  according  to 
one  version  of  the  story,  are  little  creditable  to  Sharp's  magnanimity. 
At  last,  on  Saturday,  the  Srd  of  May  1679,  the  archbishop,  while 
travelling  with  his  eldest  daughter  from  Kennoway,  where  he  had 
passed  tqe  night,  to  St.  Andrews,  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  nine 
enthusissts  on  Magus  Muir,  within  three  miles  of  that  dty,  dragged 
from  his  coach,  and  slaughtered  on  the  spot  with  circumstanoee  of  the 
most  ferocious  and  pitiless  barbarity.  Various  narratives  of  this 
murder  have  been  collected  by  Wodrow,  and  one  has  been  added  by 
Dr  Bams,  in  his  late  edition  of  that  historian's  work  (4  vols.  8vo, 
Glasgow,  1829) ;  but  the  most  detailed  and  in  all  respects  remarkable 
account  of  the  affair  is  that  drawn  up  by  James  Russell,  one  of  the 
actors  in  it,  which  was  for  the  first  time  printed  by  Mr.  Sharpe  at  the 
end  of  his  edition  of  Eirkton*s  History.  The  same  volume  use  con- 
tains a  letter  from  Sir  William  Sharp,  the  archbishop's  son,  giving  an 
account  of  his  father's  murder,  dated  St.  Andrews,  the  10th  of  May. 

By  his  wife  Helen  Moncrief,  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Randerston, 
Archbishop  Sharp  left  a  son,  Sir  William  Sharp,  and  two  daughters, 
both  of  whom  were  married,  the  youngest,  Margaret,  to  William, 
eleventh  Lord  Saltoun,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  lord.  His  portrait, 
from  a  painting  by  Lely,  is  engraved  in  Sharpe's  Eirkton,  and  slso  in 
the  last  edition  of  Wodrow.  The  spot  where  he  was  murdered  on 
Magus  Muir  is  still  marked  bv  a  stone  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Andrew  Guillan,  one  of  the  only  two  of  the  party  who  were  brought 
to  justice,  whose  body  was  there  hung  in  chams.  A  magnificent 
marble  monument  was  erected  to  the  archbishop  by  his  son  over  the 
place  where  his  remains  wore  interred  in  the  parish-chnrch  of  St 
Andrews,  exhibiting,  besides  a  representation  of  the  murder,  a  long 
and  highly  laudatory  inscription,  a  copy  of  which,  with  a  short 
account  of  the  archbishop,  may  be  found  in  the  ^Reliquiss  Din 
Andren'  of  Mr.  Qeorge  Martina,  who  is  supposed  to  haire  been  his 
■ecretary  (Ito.,  St.  Andrews,  1797). 

SHARP,  JOHN,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  bom  at  Bradford,  16th 
February  1644  ;  his  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Sharp,  wss  engaged  in  trade 
there,  but  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  the  Sharps  of  Little 
Norton,  a  fiimily  of  great  antiquity  in  Bradford  Dale.  In  1660  he 
was  admitted  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  ha  July  1667,  he  was 
ordained  deacon  and  priest;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he 
became  domestic  ohaplsin  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch  (then  attorney-gene- 
ral,  afterwards  chancellor),  and  tutor  to  his  sons.  Having  taken  his 
master's  degree  at  Oxford  in  1669,  he  wa0  in  1672,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Finch,  nominated  by  the  crown  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Berkshire.  When  Finch  was  appointed  the  same  year  lord-keeper, 
he  devolved  the  exercise  of  his  church  patronage  upon  Sharp,  "whose 
conscience,"  says  Nelson,  in  his  *  Life  of  Dr.  Boll,"*  he  charged  with  an 
impartial  scrutiny  in  this  matter;  addmg  withal,  that  he  would  prefer 
none  but  those  who  came  recommended  from  him ;  and  that  if  he  led 
him  wronff,  the  blame  should  fall  upon  his  own  soul"  In  1676  Sharp 
was  ioslalled  a  prebendary  of  Norwich;  and  in  1677  he  was  instf 
tnted  to  the  rectory  of  St  Qlles-in-the>Fields,  London,  on  which  he 


eeased  to  reside  with  his  patron  the  ofaaneellor,  and  took  a  h<ras# 
for  himself.  In  1679  he  commenced  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  that 
year  abo  he  acoepted  the  lectureship  at  Stw  Ijawrenoe,  Jewry,  which 
he  held  till  1688.  In  1681  he  was  made  dean  of  Norwich,  an  appoiut- 
ment  for  which  he  was  again  indebted  to  the  interest  of  his  steady 
friend  the  chancellor. 

Having  been  chaplain  to  Charles  IL,  he  was  re-appointed  to  the 
same  office  on  the  aooession  of  James  IL,  but  gave  great  offence  and 
involved  himself  in  some  trouble  by  a  sermon  wluoh  he  soon  after 
preached  in  his  own  church  against  popery.  Sharp  seems  to  have  had 
no  intention  of  provoking  the  royal  displeasure;  his  sermon  waa 
preached  in  reply  to  a  written  argument  in  support  of  the  right  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  style  and  title  of  the  only  visible  catholio 
church,  which  had  been  put  into  his  hands  as  he  was  deaoending  from 
the  pulpit  on  the  preceding  Sunday ;  and  he  showed  every  disposition 
to  mi^e  up  for  any  offence  he  might  have  given.  On  the  14  th  of  June 
1686,  James  addreased  a  letter  to  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  in 
whioh  he  observed,  that  notwithstanding  the  late  royal  letter  to  the 
two  archbishops,  and  the  directions  concenuog  preachers  issued  on 
the  15th  of  Maroh  1686,  yet  Sharp  had  in  some  of  the  sermons  he  had 
since  preaohed,  "  presumed  to  make  unbecoming  reflections,  and  to 
utter  such  expressions  as  were  not  fit  or  proper  for  him;  endea- 
vouring thereby,"  continued  his  majesty,  **to  beget  in  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  an  evil  opinion  of  us  snd  our  government,  by  insinuatiDg 
fears  and  jealousies,  to  dispose  them  to  diseontent,  and  to  lead  them 
into  disobedience  and  rebellion."  And  the  bishop  wss  oommanded 
immediately  to  suspend  Sharp  from  further  preadhing  within  the 
diocese  of  London,  until  he  should  have  given  satisfaction  to  his 
majesty,  and  his  majesty's  further  pleasure  should  be  known.  Compton 
replied,  that  he  ahould  always  count  it  his  duty  to  obey  the  king  in 
whatever  he  could  perform  with  a  safe  oonscisnoe ;  but  that  in  this 
case  he  humbly  conceived  he  was  obliged  to  proceed  aooording  to 
law,  and  therefore  it  was  impossible  for  him  te  comply.  His  lor&hip 
however  advised  Sharp  to  abstain  in  the  meantime  from  preaching ; 
and  on  the  20th  of  June  Sharp  himself  proceeded  to  Windsor  with  a 

Eetition  to  the  king,  in  which  he  assured  his  majesty,  that  so  fSsr  had 
e  always  been  from  venting  in  the  pulpit  anything  tending  to  achism 
or  faction,  or  anyway  to  the  disturbance  of  ms  mi^esty's  government, 
that  he  had  upon  all  ocoasions  in  his  sermons,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  set  himself  against  all  sorts  of  doctrines  and  principles  that 
looked  that  way.  "  But,"  the  petition  went  on,  *'if  in  any  sermon  of 
his  any  words  or  expressions  have  unwarily  slipped  from  him,  that 
have  been  capable  of  such  constructions  as  to  give  your  majesty  eaoae 
of  offence,  as  he  solenmly  professes  he  had  no  ill  intention  in  those 
words  or  exprsssions^  so  he  is  very  sorry  for  theno,  and  resolves  for 
the  future  to  be  so  oareful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  that  your 
majesty  shall  have  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  your  moat  fitithful 
subject.  And  therefore  he  earnestly  prayeth  that  your  majesty,  out 
of  your  royal  grace  and  clemency,  would  be  pleased  to  lay  aside  the 
displeasure  yon  have  conceived  against  your  humble  petitioner,  and 
restore  him  to  that  favour  which  the  rest  of  the  clergy  enjoy  under 
your  majesty*s  gracious  government"  James  would  not  even  hear 
this  petition  rcMl ;  upon  which  Sharp  left  town  and  went  down  to 
Norwich,  where  he  amused  his  Idsure  in  collecting  old  British,  Saxon, 
and  English  coins,  till  at  length,  in  the  bsginning  of  January  1687,  a 
letter  from  Sunderland  informed  him  that  he  might  return  to  his 
function.  Kennet,  in  his  '  Complete  History,'  says  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  recal  to  the  intercession  of  Pepys  (the  author  of  the  '  Diaiy '), 
who  was  applied  to  **  ss  a  good-natured  man,  with  wife  and  children," 
and  who  **  went  freely  to  ^e  king,  and  prevailed  with  his  majesty  "  to 
remit  his  displeasure. 

In  August  1688,  Sharp  drew  up  the  reasons  on  whioh  the  other 
archdeacons  and  himself  declined  to  appear  before  the  eceleaiaBtica] 
oommissioners  to  answer  for  not  obeying  the  king's  orders  in  regard 
to  the  reading  of  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience.  On  Uie 
27th  of  January  1689,  he  preached  before  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
on  the  80th  before  the  Convention ;  on  both  ocoasions  praying  for 
King  Japies,  although  on  the  28th  the  Commons  had  voted  that  the 
king  had  abdicated  and  that  the  throne  was  vacant  It  was  not  till 
after  a  long  debate  that  the  House  agreed  to  thank  him  for  his 
sermon,  and  to  request  that  he  would  print  it ;  and  he  thought  it  best 
to  decline  complying  with  that  requestb  After  the  settlement  of  the 
new  government  Sharp  was,  in  September  1689,  promoted  to  the 
deanery  of  Canterbury,  on  the  removal  of  Tillotson  to  that  of  St. 
Paul's.  He  wss  pressed  to  accept  the  place  of  one  of  the  deprived 
bishops ;  but  this  his  feelings  would  not  allow  him  to  do,  and  he  ran 
some  risk  of  losing  the  favour  of  King  William,  till  his  friend  Tillotson 
put  it  into  his  head  to  offer  to  accept  the  arehlnshoprio  of  York,  on 
the  pretext  that  such  an  arrangement  would  place  him  in  his  native 
district,  as  soon  as  it  should  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lamplugh^ 
who  was  then  very  HI.  He  died,  in  fiiot,  within  a  fortnight  after,  and 
Sharp  was  consecrated  archbishop  on  the  6th  of  July  1691.  Sharp 
acquired  a  very  high  character  in  this  eminent  office^  which  he 
retained  till  his  death,  at  Bath,  on  the  2od  of  Februaiy,  1714.  He 
enjoyed  considerable  influence  at  court  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  and« 
among  other  things,  is  said  to  have  had  a  share  in  preventing  the 
elevauon  of  Swift  to  the  Episcopal  bench.  As  a  preacher,  he  had  a 
dear,  eaiiy,  oorraot  style;  and  his  sermons,  whioh  make  seven  octavo 
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Tolumes,  only  one  of  iniiich  however  appenred  during  bis  lifetime, 
have  been  repeatedly  printed.  The  last  edition  was  published  at 
Oxford  in  1840.  Mr.  Speaker  Onalow,  in  a  note  to  Bviroet's  '  History 
of  bis  Own  Times/  says  of  Sharp,  **  He  was  a  grea*  reader  of  Shak- 
apeare.  Doctor  Mangey,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  told  me  that 
be  used  to  reoommend  to  young  dirines  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
and  Shakspeare.  And  Doctor  Lisle,  bishop  ot  Norwich,  who  had  been 
chaplain  at  Lambeth  to  Archbishop  Wade,  told  me  that  it  was  often 
related  there^  that  Sharp  should  say  that  the  Bible  and  Shakspeare 
made  him  archbishop  of  Tork."  The  *  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp,'  by 
bis  son.  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp,  archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  which  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  compilers  of  the '  Biographia  Britannioa,'  was 
published  at  London  in  2  vols.  Svo,  in  1829. 

SHARP,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  engraver  in  the  line  manner,  was 
bom  on  the  29th  of  January  1749,  in  Haydon-yard,  in  the  Minoriee, 
where  his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  gun-maker.  He  was  early 
apprenticed  to  an  engraver  of  door-platee,  and  other  such  articles, 
being  what  is  termed  a  bright  engraver.  At  the  expiration  of  Ins 
indentures,  Sharp  married  a  French  woman,  and  oommenced  business 
in  the  same  line  in  Bartholomew-lane;  but  he  soon  exercised  his 
talent  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  art  His  earliest  eflfort  was  an 
engraving  of  the  old  lion  Hector  in  the  Tower  of  London,  from  an 
original  drawing  by  himselfl  In  1782  he  sold  his  shop,  and  removed 
to  a  private  house  in  Vauxhall,  where  he  began  to  engnive  from 
pictures  by  the  old  masters ;  and  soon  after  he  was  engaged,  in  con* 
junction  with  Angus,  Heath,  and  Colly  er,  in  decorating  the  'Novelist's 
Magazine,'  with  plates  after  the  designs  of  Stothard.  Here  he  also 
completed  the  Landing  of  Charles  II.  after  West,  a  work  which 
WooUett  bad  left  unfinished ;  and  he  engraved  some  plates  for  Cook's 
*  Voyages;'  and  a  beautiful  oval  work,  after  Bennall,  of  the  Children 
in  the  Wood.  The  profits  of  hia  professional  employment  and  a 
legacy  enabled  Sharp  to  take  a  larger  house,  and  he  accordingly 
removed  to  Charles-street,  Middlesex  Hospital.  In  1814,  when 
enjoying  his  highest  reputation,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna,  and  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Munich* 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ofifered  to  propose  him  as  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  London;  but  Sharp,  coinciding' in  opinion  with 
Woollett,  Hall,  and  other  engravers,  that  the  art  was  slighted  by  the 
rule  which  precludes  the  election  of  its  professors  to  the  rank  of 
academician,  declined  the  preferred  oompliment.  From  London  he 
went  to  reside  at  Acton,  and  finally  at  Chiswiok,  where  he  died  of 
dropsy  in  the  chest,  on  the  26th  July  1824.  Amongst  the  many 
works  of  this  eminent  engraver  may  be  enumerated  the  Doctors  Dis- 
putmg  on  the  Immaculateness  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Ecoe  Homo,  after 
Guido ;  St.  Cecilia,  after  Domeniehino ;  this  Virgin  and  Child,  after 
Carlo  Dold ;  Diogenes,  after  Salvator  Rosa ;  the  Sortie  from  Gibraltar, 
after  Tmmbnll;  the  Destruction  of  the  Floating  Battery  at  Gibraltar, 
after  Copley ;  and  the  portrait  of  John  Hunter,  after  Sir  Joehua 
Reynolds.  The  last  engraving  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  art.  He  also  engraved,  in  some  instances,  figures  in 
the  landscape  plates  of  other  persons.  As  an  Instance  of  this  may  be 
mentioned  the  group  of  Niobe  in  the  print  by  Samuel  Smith,  after  the 
original  picture  by  Wilson,  now  in  the  National  Qalleiy. 

Mr.  Sharp,  though  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  a  man  of 
shrewdness,  was,  in  matters  of  science  and  religion,  a  visionary  and  an 
enthusiast  No  imposture  was  too  gross  for  his  belief,  and  no  evidence 
sufficiently  strong  to  disabuse  his  mind.  The  doctrines  of  Mesmer, 
the  rhapsodies  of  the  notorious  Richard  Brothers,  and  the  still  more 
disgusting  exbihitions  of  Johanna  Southcott,  in  turn  found  in  him  a 
warm  disciple ;  and,  in  the  last  case,  an  easy  and  liberal  dupe.  By 
Johanna  and  her  confederates,  Mr.  Sharp  was  induced  to  part  with  the 
bulk  of  his  savings,  under  the  delusion  that  he  was  purchasing  estates 
in  the  New  Jerusalem.  So  confident  was  he  in  her  divine  mission, 
that  although  she  died  several  years  before  him,  he  believed,  itp  to 
the  hour  of  his  own  dissolution,  that  she  was  only  in  a  trance.  In  the 
case  of  Brothers,  h^  had  so  strong  an  opinion  of  his  prophetic  powers, 
that  he  engraved  two  plates  of  his  portrait,  lest  one  should  not  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  requisite  number  of  impressions  which  would 
be  called  for  on  the  arrival  of  the  predicted  Miileninm.  Upon  these 
plates  he  inscribed,  "Fully  believing  this  to  be  the  man  appointed  by 
Ood,  I  engrave  his  likeness,    W.  Sharp."  [Bbgthbbs,  Riohabd.] 

The  general  style  of  Sharp's  engraving,  though  undoubtedly  original, 
was  formed  from  a  careful  selection  of  ^e  merits  of  his  eminent  pre- 
decessors and  oontemporaries.  The  half-tints  and  shadows  of  his  best 
engravings  are  peculiarly  rich ;  and  his  lines  combine,  with  great  f^ree- 
dom,  a  regularity  and  accuracy  of  position  rarely  attained  without 
mechanioal  aid.  In  no  quality  of  his  art  was  he  more  distinguished 
than  in  the  power  which  he  possessed  of  imitating  the  various  textures 
of  the  diiferent  parts  of  his  subject,  a  circumstance  which  is  most 
obvious  in  a  fine  impressi<m  <rf  the  portrait  of  John  Hunter  before 
alluded  to. 

SHARPS,  DANIEL,  F.R.&,  at  the  time  of  his  decease  president  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London,  was  bom  in  London  in  1806. 
His  mother,  who  died  a  few  weeks  after  his  birth,  was  sister  to 
Samuel  Rogers  the  poet  He  was  educated  at  Walthamstow,  and 
as  a  boy  early  showed  a  taste  for  the  study  of  natural  history, 
but  he  did  not  commence  seriously  to  work  at  geology  till  after 
ha  had  been  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  in  J«ne 


1829.  In  that  year  he  gave  his  first  memoir  to  the  society,  on  a  new 
species  of  Ichthyoiaurus,  L  ffrandipes,  which  however  it  afterwards 
appeared  had  been  previously  described  by  Conybeare,  under  the  name 
of  /.  tenuirattrts. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life^  Mr.  Sharpe  was  actively 
engaged  as  a  merchant,  and  his  business  eonneotion  with  the  wine- 
growing districts  of  Portugal  oocasi<mally  leading  him  there,  in  1892, 
1839, 1848,  and  1849,  he  gave  to  the  Geological  Society  a  series  of 
memoirs  on  the  rooks  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon  and  Oporta 
The  first  is  a  mere  sketch  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  tertiary 
and  secondary  rooks  by  a  young  and  intelligent  geologist;  the  second, 
on  the  sama  subject^  is  fuller  and  more  definite,  but  not  sufficiently 
complete  in  the  determination  of  fosaila  to  fix  the  precise  age  of  the 
strata  described.  It  contains  however  in  an  appendix  some  observa- 
tions of  great  value  on  the  comparative  effects  of  the  great  earthquake 
of  1755  on  the  strata  on  which  Lisbon  stands.  The  destructive  effects 
of  this  shock  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  arsa  occupied  by  the  soft 
tertiary  beds,  while  the  buildings  erected  on  the  more  solid  Hippurito 
limestone  and  chalk  escaped  entirely.  The  line  of  division  between 
the  shattered  and  entire  buildings  Mr.  Sharpe  found  to  correspond 
preciBely  with  the  boundaries  of  the  strata.  In  his  third  memoir  Mr. 
Sharpe  describes  the  granitic,  gneissic,  clay-slate,  and  coal-bearing 
rocks  of  Vallongo  near  Oporto.  The  clay-elate  he  proved  by  its  fossils 
to  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  and  his  sections  show  that  the  strata 
bearing  anthraoitic  coal  underlie  the  slate,  and  rest  on  gneiss  pierced 
by  granite.  He  thence  concluded  that  the  ooal  is  of  Lower  Silurian 
age.  In  the  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Sharpe  given  in  the  *  Anniversary 
Proceedmgs '  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1856,  on  which  the  present 
article  is  founded,  but  with  omissions,  alterations,  and  additions,  the 
fbllowing  just  remarks  occur  on  this  subject : — **  In  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  reguding  that  country,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
this  may  be  the  case,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  few  remains 
of  plants  discovered  in  these  strata  are  considered  by  palaeontologists 
to  present  characters  indicative  of '  carboniferous'  age ;  and  even  those 
geologists  who  most  strenously  support  the  so-called  uniformitarian 
doctrines,  incline  to  attribute  the  peculiar  position  of  the  coal  to  one 
of  those  great  inversions  of  the  strata  so  frequent  in  highly  disturbed 
districts  of  all  ages,  from  paloeosic  up  to  tertiary  times." 

The  fourth  paper  commenoes  with  a  succinct  sketch  of  the  general 
geology  of  Portugal,  and  goes  on  to  define  the  limits  of  the  seoondaxy 
rocks  north  of  the  Tagus,  both  by  stratigraphical  and  palieontologicsl 
evidence.  Long  before  this  paper  was  read,  Mr.  Sharpe  had  acquired 
much  critical  skill  and  knowledge  as  a  palaeontologist,  and  on  palss* 
ontological  principles  he  now  established  the  existence  of  cretaceous 
and  Jurassic  rocks  in  the  oonntry  described.  The  whole  formed  an 
exoellent  sketch  of  a  hitherto  undeacribed  country,  and  up  to  this 
date  British  geologists  are  chiefly  indebted  to  these  memoirs  for 
the  knowledge  they  possess  of  a  land  where  the  science  is  almost 
uncultivated. 

Between  1842  and  1844  Mr.  Sbarpe  gave  four  memoirs  to  the 
Geological  Society,  on  the  Silurian  and  Old  lied-eandstone  rocks  of 
Wales  and  the  north  of  England,  territories  previously  chiefly  illus- 
trated by  the  labours  of  Professor  Sedgwick.  [Sedgwick,  the  Rbv. 
Adah.]  The  first  of  these  is  <0n  the  Geology  of  the  South  of  West- 
moreland.' Part  of  this  paper  describes  the  range  of  the  Coniston 
limestone.  Mr.  Sharpe  identified  it  by  its  fossils  as  forming  part  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  series,  but  did  not  determine  its  actual  horizon. 
In  1839  Mr.  James  Garth  Marshall,  F.G.S.,  in  a  paper  communicated 
to  the  British  Association,  placed  it  on  the  parallel  of  the  Garadoc 
-sandstone,  which  determination  the  researches  of  later  geologists  have 
sustained.  Mr.  Sharpe  also  pointed  out  the  unconformity  of  the  Upper 
on  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  the  area;  and  in  describing  the  passage 
of  the  Ludlow  rocks  into  the  Old  Red-sandstone,  he  correctly  infers 
that  the  tilestones  of  South  Wales  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  base 
of  the  Old  Red-sandstone  and  classified  with  the  Ludlow  rocks,  to 
which  their  fossils  unite  them.  At  a  later  period  of  the  same  year  he 
produced  a  memoir  '  On  the  Bala  Limestone,  and  other  portions  of  the 
older  Palseosoic  Rdoks  of  North  Wales.*  Up  to  this  date  it  was 
believed  that  at  Bala  and  elsewhere  there  was  a  great  thickness  of 
fossiliferous  '  Upper  Cambrian  rocks  *  of  Sedgwick  below  the  Lower 
Silurian  strata.  Mr.  Sharpe  maintained  that  this  was  an  error,  and 
that  both  stratigraphically  and  by  their  forails,  the  Bala  rocks  were 
the  equivalents  of  the  Llandeilo  flags  and  Garadoc  sandstone.  This 
sagacious  determination  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter, 
F.G.S.,  as  regards  the  Garadoc  sandstone,  the  fossils  of  Bala  and  the 
typical  Cltradoo  sandstone  of  Sir  Roderi<^  Murohison  in  Shropshire 
being  the  same. 

The  more  elaborate  paper  of  1844  is  accompanied  by  a  geological 
map  of  North  Wales,  and  has  been  considered  less  happy.  Mr. 
Sharpe's  genius  chiefly  lay  in  the  palssontologicsl  determination  of 
the  a^  of  rocks,  and,  in  this  case  at  least,  the  time  he  allow<*d  him- 
self to  map  North  Wales  was  too  short  for  the  satisfactory  elucidation 
of  the  problems  he  proposed  to  solve. 

Pursuing  at  intervals  these  subjects,  Mr.  Sharpe  produced  in  1847 
an  elaborate  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  Silurian  fossils  of  North 
Amerioa,  collected  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  [Ltull,  Sm  Charles]. 
with  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  confirmed  the  views  entertained 
by  the  American  geologist,  Mr.  Hall,  that  the  American  Siiuriaa 
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■tnta,  like  the  British,  con^ibt  of  two  great  divisioDS,  name!;,  npper 
and  lower. 

While  engaged  in  tfaeee  investigationt,  Mr.  Sbarpe's  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  slaty  cleavage  and  foliation,  which 
affects  the  more  ancient  rocks  of  Devonshire,  Wales,  the  North  of 
England,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  Mont  Blanc.  In  1846, 
1848, 1852,  and  1854,  he  produced  four  memoirs  on  these  subjects,  the 
two  first  and  the  laat  of  which  an  pubUshed  in  the  '  Quarteriy  Jonr- 
nal'  of  the  Qeological  Sodety,  and  the  third  in  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactions'  of  the  Royal  Society.  These  qne^tions  had  previously 
been  made  t^e  subject  of  special  investigation  by  Professor  Sedgwid^ 
Mr.  Darwin,  and  Professor  Phillips,  [PaiLUPa^  John].  It  has  been 
said,  that  from  imperfect  data  Mr.  Sharps  generalised  too  largely; 
and  though  this  may  be  the  case,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  memoir 
of  1846  proves  that  in  some  important  points  he  materially  advanced 
the  subject  at  that  date  in  the  direction  to  which  the  labours  of  Mr. 
H.  C.  Sorl^,  F.G.S.,  have  since  tended.  He  attributes  the  deavage 
of  rocks,  and  consequent  distortion  of  foenla,  to  pressnre  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  planes  of  cleavage,  and  asserts  that  rocks  are  expanded 
along  the  cleavage  planes  in  tiie  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  deavage. 
In  the  communication  of  1848,  the  doctrine  that  pressure  is  the  cause 
of  cleavage  is  still  more  distinctly  insisted  on,  and  remarkable  in- 
stances are  given,  in  which  pebbles  were  observed  which  appeared 
to  have  been  compressed  and  elongated  in  the  planes  of  deavage. 
He  also  recognises  the  fust,  since  so  beautifully  explained  by 
Mr.  Sorby,  in  the  'New  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,'  that 
the  fine  particles  composing  the  slaty  rocks  Are  arranged  length- 
wise in  the  direction  of  the  cleavage  planes,  and  he  attributes  bends 
in  the  cleavage  in  its  passage  from  one  bed  to  another,  to  beds 
of  different  lithological  character  offering  diffeient  degrees  of  re- 
sistence  to  pressure.  The  idea  that  cleavage  may  be  due  to  crystal- 
line action  he  altogether  repudiates.  It  must  be  admitted  how- 
ever that  no  adequate  investigation  has  yet  been  instituted,  of  the 
relations  of  crystalliaation  to  the  greater  structures  of  rocks.  We  are 
as  yet  uninformed  whether  there  are  or  are  not  jointed  struetores  on 
the  great  scale,  resulting  from  the  coincidence  of  ciystalline  planes 
over  oomparatively  larKO  areas,  as  some  of  the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  the  sub-crystalline  limestones  and  by  certain  serpentines,  tend  to 
indicate.  The  two  last  of  the  series  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  papers  on  thess 
subjects,  published  in  1852  and  1854,  describe  respeotivdy  thcdeaved 
and  foliated  rocks  of  Scotland  and  Mont  Blanc,  and  are  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  development  of  hia  theory  of  the  great  'cylinders '  or  arches, 
in  which  he  asserted  that  the  UminsB  of  deaved  and  foliated  rocks 
li&  In  these  memoirs  he  made  no  advance  beyond  hia  previous  ideas, 
for  he  attributed  the  formation  of  cleavage  and  foliation  to  the  aame 
cause ;  and  though  he  indicated  the  fact,  he  gave  no  explanation  of 
the  lesson  of  the  occurrence  of  planes  of  cleavage  and  foliation  in 
arched  lines,  a  subject  that  has  since  in  part  been  acutely  treated  of 
by  Mr.  Sorby»  and  of  which  the  full  explanation  seems  not  far  distant. 
In  the  paper  on  Mont  Blanc  however  Mr.  Sbarpe  explains  and  corrects 
for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  the  remarkable  error  of  Sauasure,  in 
representing  the  cleavage  of  slates,  wherever  they  occur  in  the  Alps, 
almost  invariably  as  stratification;  having  mistaken  the  planes  of 
cleavage  for  those  of  bedding,  and  regarded  the  latter  as  a  series  of 
parallel  joints.  But  while  showing  Uiat  this  systematic  error  runs 
throughout  the  whole  of  Santsure's  volumes,  he  shows  also  that 
Saussure*s  obsei-vations,  even  when  his  oondusions  are  erroneous,  are 
always  accurate  and  instructive.  He  was  led  into  the  error  from 
observing  the  analogy  between  the  foliation  of  the  schists  and 
the  cleavage  of  the  dates,  an  andogy  on  which  Mr.  C.  Darwin  after- 
wards founded  the  correct  conduaion  that  the  foliation  has  no 
reference  to  stratification;  other  English  geologists  however  as  Mr. 
Sharps  points  out  *'  after  correctly  diatinguiahhig  deavage  planes  from 
stratification,  still  continued  to  elu»  the  foliation  of  eryatalline  rocks 
with  the  latter  instead  of  the  former;  thus  proposing  to  unite  two 
phenomena  of  totally  different  origin,  while  they  separated  thoae  which 
are  really  aodogous,  and  probably  due  to  one  and  the  same  cause." 

Beddes  these  memoirs  Mr.  Sharps  oontoibuted  to  the  Qeologicd 
Society  various  papers  on  spedd  subjects,  *  On  the  Qusrti  Books  of 
MaccuUoch's  Map  of  Scotland,' '  On  the  Southern  Borders  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,'  and  various  palaeontological  communications  ;  *  On 
the  genus  Trematia,'  'On  Tyloetoma,  a  new  genus  of  Qasteropods 
from  the  Cretaceous  beds  of  Portugd,'  '  On  the  genus  Nerinea,'  and  a 
note  on  the  fossils  of  Boulonnats,  appended  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Godwin 
Austen  on  that  district  He  also  furnished  several  parts  of  a  mono- 
graph to  the  splendid  publications  of  the  PahBontographicd  Society, 
'  On  the  Fossil  Remains  of  the  Molluscs  found  in  the  Chalk  Formation  of 
England,'  and  on  thia  important  work  he  was  still  engaged  when  he 
met  with  the  aoddent  that  caused  his  untimely  death. 

"Such  is  a  brief  outUne  of  some  of  the  sdentifio  labours  of  Danid 
Sharpe~>a  man  whose  mind  alike  powerful,  active,  and  well  culti- 
vated, urged  him  successfully  to  grasp  and  make  hia  own  a  wider 
range  of  subjects  than  many  seologists  dare  to  attempt  Neither 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  all  the  while  he  was  unceasingly  engaged 
in  meroantUe  pursuits,  and  it  was  only  during  brief  intervsla  of  leisure 
when  more  imperative  labours  were  over,  that  he  aooomplished  what 
many  would  connder  sufficient  work  for  their  lives.  And  it  is  not  in 
geology  done  that  he  ia  known  and  appreciated,  philologists  and 


ethnologLsts  equally  esteemed  hiuL  With  marvellous  versatility  of 
tdent  he  grappled  with  the  ancient  Lycian  inacriptiona^  brouKht 
home  by  Fellows,  Forbes,  and  Spratt,  and  revealed  the  secrets  of  an 
unknown  tongue  erritten  in  an  unknown  character.  In  debate  be  waa 
dear,  keen,  severely  crlticd,  and  at  times  somewhat  sarcastic,  occa- 
sionally alarming  to  an  opponent  unaccustomed  to  his  style;  but 
those  who  knew  him  best  were  well  aware  that  an  unvarying  fund  of 
kindly  good  humour  lay  beneath,  and  that  if  he  hit  his  adversary  hard, 
no  man  than  himself  more  rejoiced  in  a  harder  blow  in  ratum."  Hia 
private  life  ia  stated  to  have  been  full  of  unostentatious  benevolence. 

Mr.  Sharpe  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royd  Society  on  June  6  th,  lS50j 
he  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  LinnsBan,  Zoological,  and  Geological 
sodeties.  In  1853  he  became  treasurer  of  the  Geologicd  Society; 
and  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton,  in  officid  course  in 
1856,  was  dected  its  preddent,  being,  as  was  remarked  at  the  time, 
the  first  peraon  actudly  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  the  dty 
of  London,  who  had  been  selected  for  the  chair.  This  honourable 
podtion  in  the  world  of  science  however  be  occupied  three  monthda 
only;  for  on  the  20th  of  May  in  the  same  year,  while  riding  near 
Norwood,  ho  was  thrown  from  his  horae,  and  sustdned  a  fracture  of 
the  skull.  In  a  few  days  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  recogniae 
the  nrlaiions  who  were  admitted  to  hia  chamber.  He  had  actually 
recommenced  the  study  of  hia  fosdls,  and  hia  numerous  friends 
rejoiced  in  the  proipeet  of  hia  apeedy  restoration ;  when  a  sudden 
rdapse  succeeded,  and  he  died  on  the  31st  May. 

{ProeeedingM  of  the  Royal  Society,  1856  ;  Annivtnary  Address  of  the 
President  of  the  Geological  Society,  1857;  Anniversary  Proceedings  cf 
theLinnaanSoeieiy,lS57.) 

•  SHAKPEY,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  British  Phydologtst,  waa 
bom  at  Arbroath  in  Scotland,  and  educated  for  the  medicd  profesdon. 
He  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  the  Univerdty  of  Edinburgh,  and 
afterwards  studied  in  Germany.  On  his  return  from  the  continent 
he  became  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  extra-academicd  medicd  school 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  obtdned  oondderable  reputation  for  the 
depth  and  extent  of  his  anatomicd  and  phydological  knowledge.  At 
this  time  he  contributed  two  articles  to  the  '  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Phydology.'  The  one  on  'Cilia,'  the  other  on  the  family 
'  Echinodermata.'  These  articles  displayed  oondderable  knowledge  of 
eomparative  anatomy,  and  added  to  his  reputation  as  a  phydologist 
On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Jones  Qoain  from  the  chair  of  Anatomy  and 
Phydology  al  University  College,  Dr.  Sharpey  was  invited  to  fill  the 
chair.  This  appointment  he  accepted,  and  delivered  his  first  course  of 
lectures  in  the  session  1837-8.  Dr.  Shsrpey  has  never  practised  his 
profesdon,  nor  has  he  published  exdudvdy  on  phydolo^aCl  subjects, 
so  that  his  tsaae  prindpally  rests  on  his  courses  of  lectures  delivered 
at  Univerdty  College.  He  has,  however,  written  the  histologicd 
introduction  to  the  bust  editions  of  Dr.  Qudn*s  Anatomy.  Till  1868, 
Dr.  Sharpey  was  examiner  in  physiology  at  the  Univerdty  of  London. 
He  is  secretary  to  the  iioyd  Society  of  London. 

SHAW,  CUTHBEKT,  was  bom  in  1738  at  Ravensworth  in  York- 
shire. He  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  but  reodved  a  good  edueation, 
and  became  udier  in  a  school  at  Darlington  in  Yorkahire.  He  after^ 
wards  came  to  London,  and  was  for  some  time  an  actor,  but  abandoned 
the  profesdon  for  that  of  an  author.  He  contributed  to  the  periodicd 
literature  of  the  day,  and  also  wrote  'Liberty,  a  Poem,'  4to^  1756; 
'Odes  on  the  Four  Seasons,'  London,  4to,  1760;  pubUahed  under  the 
name  of  W.  Seymour ;  the  '  Four  Farthing  Candles,'  4to,  1762 ;  '  The 
Race,'  4to,  1766,  (the  two  last  are  satirss  directed  against  contemporsry 
writers) ;  'A  Monody  to  the  Memory  of  a  Young  Lady  who  died  in 
Childbed,  to  which  ia  added  An  Evening  Address  to  a  Nightingale,  by 
an  Afflicted  Husband,'  London,  4to,  1768, 1772 ;  '  Corruption,  a  Satire,' 
4to,  1769.  Shaw  died  at  London,  September  1,  1771,  aged  thirty- 
three,  of  a  disease  oooadoned  by  his  disdpated  habits.  The  '  Monody ' 
and  'Address  to  the  Nightingale'  are  sometimes  met  with  in  collec- 
tions of  English  poetry,  and  show  that  the  author  had  some  skill  in 
versification,  but  little  else* 

SHAW,  GEORGE,  the  younger  son  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Shaw,  was 
bora  at  hia  father's  vicarage  at  Bierton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1751.  During  hia  childhood  he  discovered  much 
fondness  for  the  study  of  naturd  history ;  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
sdenoe  he  afterwards  attained  great  distinction.  So  far  however  were 
hia  eneigies  ever  from  being  engroased  by  that  subjeot,  that  when  only 
thirteen  years  old,  he  was  fully  qualified  by  hia  generd  attdnments 
to  enter  at  the  univerdty.  He  was  admitted  at  Magdden  Hdl,  Oxford, 
in  1765,  where  he  took  his  bachdor*s  degree  in  1769,  and  that  of  master 
of  arts  in  1772.  In  1 774  he  took  deacon's  orders,  and  during  a  abort  time 
diacharged  hia  dericd  duties  at  two  chapdriea  oonnected  vrith  Bierton. 

An  increasing  love  for  the  cultivation  of  naturd  science  indooad  him 
to  repdr  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  pursue  his  favourite  studies.  He 
continued  at  Edinbuigh  for  three  years,  where  he  studied  medidne 
under  Black  and  Cullen,  and  afterwards  returning  to  Oxford,  obtained 
the  appointment  of  deputy  botsnicd  lecturer.  In  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  that  office  he  obtained  a  high  reputation,  and  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  was  chosen  professor  of  botany  in  his  stead.  It 
wss  discovered  however  that  byandd  statute  of  the  univerdty  clergy* 
men  were  dedared  ineligible  for  the  office,  and  Dr.  Shaw  consequently 
lost  the  appointment 

In  the  autumn  of  1787  he  took  the  degreo  of  Doctor  of  Medidne^ 
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and  in  the  oonne  of  the  eame  jear  removed  to  London,  where  he 
nettled  as  a  physician.  On  the  formation  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  in 
1788»  Dr.  Shaw  was  appointed  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  he  aftei^ 
wards  enriched  its  transactions  with  many  valuable  papers.  He  now 
began  to  deliver  pubUo  lectures  at  the  Leverian  Museum,  which  were 
always  attended  by  a  numerous  audience.  Nor  was  he  less  popular  as 
a  writer  than  as  a  lecturer,  and  a  periodical  entitled  the  '  Naturalist^s 
Miscellany/  which  he  now  set  on  foot,  was  continued  till  his  death. 
In  1789  he  was  ohosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  devoted 
himself  exdosively  to  scientific  pursuits.  In  1791  the  occurrence  of  a 
vacancy  at  the  British  Museum  induced  Dr.  Shaw  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  a  librarian ;  and  on  his  receiving  the  appointment  of 
assistant-keeper  of  natural  history  in  that  institution,  he  entirely  gave 
up  medical  practice.  His  time  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
was  occupied  with  lecturing  on  natural  history,  publishing  works  on 
scientific  subjects,  and  editing  conjointly  with  Dr.  Hutton  and  Dr.  R. 
Pearson  'An  Abridgment  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions.'  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Gray  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  natural  history  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  office  he  held  during  the  remaioing  six 
years  of  his  life.  In  the  midst  of  his  useful  labours  however  he  was 
attacked  by  an  illness  which  terminated  fatally  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  on  July  22, 1818. 

Dr.  Shaw  was  as  much  beloved  for  his  moral  qualities,  as  respected 
for  his  intellectual  acquirements,  which  were  of  a  very  high  order. 
His  principal  works  are :— '  Ttie  Naturalist's  Miscellany/  which  bad 
reached  its  286th  number  when  he  died ;  '  A  Catalogue  of  the  Leverian 
Museum,  illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates,'  which  appeared  between 
1792  and  1796;  and  his  well  known  systematic  work  on  'Zoology.' 
He  furnished  the  letter-press  to  a  very  handsome  work,  oontaining 
sixty  beautiful  prints  of  plants  and  animals,  which  Miller,  the  editor 
of  the  '  Gardener^s  Dictionary/  had  published,  but  which,  from  the 
want  of  an  accurate  destsription  of  the  plates,  had  not  met  with  a  ready 
sale.  The  most  useful  of  his  works  however  was  his  *  General  Zoology, 
or  Natural  History.*  This  appeared  in  parts,  and  eight  yolumes  were 
published  during  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  who  left  a  ninth  volume 
prepared  for  the  press.  After  Dr.  Shaw's  death  the  work  was  continued 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  and  now  fomfs  fourteen  8vo  volumes. 

SHAW,  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  Kendal,  in  Westmorland,  about  the 
year  1692.  He  entered  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1719;  and,  after  receiving  holy  orders, 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Algiers.  He  held 
this  post  for  twelve  years,  and  did  not  return  to  England  until  1784. 
During  his  absence  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  In  1734 
be  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1738  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  travels,  and 
presented  his  collection  of  natural  curiosities  and  ancient  medals  and 
busts,  which  he  had  formed  when  abroad,  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Felton,  his  college  nominated  him  principal  of  St. 
Edmund's  Hall,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Bramley,  in  Hants.  He  likewise  held  the  chslr  of  the  regius  professor- 
ship of  Greek  in  the  University  until  his  death,  August  15,  175L 

The  travels  of  Shaw  extended  through  countries^  some  of  which 
were  previously  little  known.  He  traversed  the  whole  of  ancient 
Nnmidia,  and  visited  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  north  of  Egypt.  His 
geographical  details  are  exact  and  very  valuable,  since  they  furnish  us 
with  information  concerning  the  ancient  and  modem  condition  of 
Kumxdia,  and  Mauritania  OsBsariensis.  His  descriptions  of  manners 
and  customs  are  very  interesting,  and  like  all  his  descriptions  they  are 
marked  by  extreme  accuracy  and  strict  adherence  to  truth;  he  appears 
indeed  to  have  neglected  nothing  which  could  enhance  the  value  of  his 
work.  In  a  supplement  to  his  travels  he  published  an  account  of  600 
plants  which  he  had  collected ;  140  of  which  were  previously  unknown 
to  botanists. 

The  beet  edition  of  his  travels  was  published  in  1757,  six  years  after 
his  death,  in  one  volume^  4  to,  which  contains  various  maps  and  plates, 
and  the  supplement 

SHAWEK,  originally  a  Mamluke  in  the  house  of  the  vizir  of 
Talai-Ebn-R&2ik,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Said.  The 
attempt  however  of  Razik-al-Adel,  son  and  successor  of  his  benefactor, 
to  remove  him  from  this  province,  led  to  a  civil  war,  in  which  Razik 
was  slain ;  and  Shawer  compelled  the  helpless  Fatimite  kalif,  Adhed, 
to  appoint  him  vizir  and  conmiander-in-chiefy  a.d.  1162  (a.h.  558). 
He  was  however  expelled  in  a  few  months  by  another  chief  named 
Dai^ham,  and  fled  into  Syria  to  the  sultan,  Noor-ed-deen  [Noubeddin], 
whom  he  persuaded,  by  a  promise  of  a  third  of  the  revenues  of  Egyp^ 
to  send  a  force  under  Shtrakoh  lShIbakoh]  to  remstate  him ;  but  he 
broke  his  engagement  when  the  service  was  fulfilled,  and  called  in  a 
French  army  from  Palestine,  which  drove  Shtrakoh  out  of  Egypt.  A 
second  invasion  by  the  troops  of  Noor-ed-deen  (1166),  who  was  now 
converted  into  an  enemy,  was  repulsed  by  the  same  aid.  But  the 
Christians  in  their  turn  threatened  to  seize  on  the  country,  and  Shawer 
was  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  sultan  for  help. 
Shtrakoh  a  third  time  entered  Egypt  (1168),  and  expelled  the  Franks ; 
but  becoming  suspicious  of  the  good  faith  of  Shawer,  soon  seized 
him  and  put  him  to  death,  himself  assuming  the  vacant  dignity  of 
Tixir.    The  fall  of  Uie  Fatimite  dynasty  followed  within  three  years. 

[SaLAB-ZD  DBXH.] 
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SHEE,  SIR  MARTIN  ARCHER,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
was  bom  on  the  20th  of  December,  1769,  at  Dublin,  where  his  father 
(the  descendant  of  an  old  Irish  family)  was  a  merchant  His  father 
having,  after  considerable  hesitation,  yielded  to  lus  desire  to  adopt 
painting  as  his  profession,  he  was  entered,  while  little  more  than  a 
bhild,  as  a  student  in  the  Dublin  Society.  Here,  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  he  had  carried  off  the  three  chief  prizes  for  figure,  land- 
scape, and  flower  drawing.  His  father's  death  tbrew  the  youthful 
artist  on  his  own  resources,  but  he  had  prosecuted  his  studies  to  such 
purpose  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  is  said  to  have  found  ample 
occupation  in  Dublin  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  his  lively  and  polished 
manners  gave  him  ready  access  to  the  best  society  of  the  Irish 
capital 

Anxious  however  to  acquire  a  wider  reputation,  he,  in  1788,  came 
to  London.  Here  he  found  in  Edmund  Burke  a  kind  friend  and 
adviser.  Bm*ke  introduced  him  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  treated 
him  with  much  cordiality.  Mr.  Shee  now  entered  as  a  student  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1789  became  for  the  first  tune  a  con- 
tributor to  the  exhibition,  sending  a  *  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,'  and  a 
'Head  of  an  Old  Man.'  Though  he  did  not  become  a  popular 
portrait-painter,  nor,  for  some  years  at  least,  obtain  many  sitters  from 
among  the  aristocracy  or  beauty  of  the  land,  Shee  made  his  way 
steadily  into  a  good  and  tolerably  lucrative  practice,  towards  which 
his  geniality  of  manners  rendered  him  valuable  service.  In  1708  he 
was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  now  deemed 
his  position  sufficiently  secure  to  venture  on  taking  the  house  in 
Cavendish-square,  which  Romney  (whose  successor  he  aspired  to 
become)  had  built  for  himself  when  in  the  height  of  his  celebrity. 
In  this  house  Shee  continued  to  reside  until  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  abandon  his  profession  and  remove  to  Brighton,  some  half  a 
century  later.  This  change  of  residence  was  attended  with  an 
improvement  in  his  professional  standing.  He  had  painted  a  good 
many  portraits  of  the  leading  actors,  and  of  noted  politicians,  and 
other  celebrities,  which  had  attracted  attention  at  the  exhibition,  and 
sitters  readily  followed  him  to  his  fashionable  house.  That  he  was  fut 
making  his  way  vros  sufficiently  shown  by  his  election  as  Academician 
in  1800,  only  two  years  after  his  election  as  Associate :  his  presentation 
picture  was  a  '  BeUsarius.' 

From  this  time  his  career  was  marked  by  few  changes  or  vicissi- 
tudes. Like  most  of  the  English  painters  of  the  time,  during  the 
short  lull  in  the  war  between  B'rance  and  England  he  went  to  Paris 
to  examine  the  art-treasures  which  Bonaparte  liad  collected  in  the 
Louvre ;  but  besides  that,  his  biographers  find  little  to  notice  until 
he  appeared  before  the  public  in  the  character  of  a  poet,  by  the  publi- 
cation, in  1805,  of  his  '  Rhymes  on  Art,  or  the  Remonstrance  of  a 
Painter,'  a  work  which  its  author  described  as  *'  a  poem  on  painting, 
in  which,  more  particularly,  the  early  progress  of  the  student  is 
attempted  to  be  illustrated  and  encoursged."  A  second  part  of  it 
appeared  in  1809.  Byron  praised  the  poem,  and  it  was  a  good  deal 
read  and  quoted  at  the  time ;  and  painters  still  occasionally  garnish 
their  literary  essays  with  a  stanza  from  it ;  but  its  vitality  has  long 
since  departed,  though  it  has  an  easy  flow  of  rhyme,  and  is  not  with- 
out more  substantial  merit,  and  the  notes  are  occasionally  valuable. 
Again — on  the  occasion  of  a  collection  of  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  being  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution,  and  a  'commemo- 
ration dinner '  in  honour  of  Sir  Joshua  being  given  by  the  directors 
of  the  institution  in  May  1803,  at  Willis's  Rooms,  the  prince  regent 
presiding— Mr.  Shee  invoked  the  muse,  and  published,  in  1814,  a  small 
volume  of  poetry  entitled  '  The  Commemoration  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, and  other  poems.*  His  next  appearance  as  an  author  was  under, 
to  himself,  more  exdting  circumstances.  He  had  written  a  tragedy 
called  '  Alasco,'  the  principal  character  of  which  he  deemed  to  be  par- 
ticularly suited  to  the  histrionic  powers  of  his  friend  Kemble ;  who 
agreed  to  act  it.  But  it  happened  to  be  the  first  tragedy  which  fell 
under  the  hands  of  Colman,  the  new  licenser  of  plays,  and  he  regard- 
ing himself  as  charged  with  the  conservation  of  the  political  as  well 
as  the  moral  purity  of  the  play-going  public,  sternly  rtifused  to  permit 
it  to  be  performed  so  long  as  it  contained  certain  bits  of  declamatioii 
about  liberty,  and  denunciations  of  despotism,  as  well  as  one  or  two 
expletives.  To  the  expurgation  of  these  the  author  as  resolutely  refused 
to  submit,  and  appealed  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  himself  against 
the  decision  of  lus  deputy.  But  the  chamberlain  (the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose) declining  to  examine  that  on  which  his  deputy  had  "  reported  " 
replied,  with  some  characteristic  dislocation  of  grammar,  **  I  do  con- 
clude, that  at  this  time,  without  considerable  omissions,  the  tragedy 
should  not  be  acted."  Shee  however  was  not  to  be  so  silenced,  and 
resolved  to  shame  his  censors  by  printing,  though  he  could  not  play, 
his  tragedy.  It  acoordingly  appeared  in  1824,  with  a  preface  in  which 
the  facts  were  set  forth  with  considerable  warmth,  while  all  the  pro- 
hibited passages  were  printed  in  italics.  The  tragedy  itself  is  forgotten 
now,  but  it  will  be  referred  to  by  writers  of  literary  and  political 
history  for  illustrations  of  what  was  prohibited  as  politlttlly  dangerous 
in  London  so  late  as  1824.  The  censor  certainly  did  his  work  care- 
fully. Treason  is  seen  to  lurk  sometimes  in  single  words -often  in 
single  lines,  such  as— 

**  Or  question  the  Ugh  privilege  of  oppression." 

Bven  the  mention  of-^ 
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'*  Some  slanderous  tool  of  state, 
Some  taunting,  dull,  unmanner*d  deputy," 

is  thought  to  bode  mischief,  and  is  expunged  accord inglj.  This  was 
Shee's  latest  appearance  as  a  poet,  but  ouce  later  he  tried  his  hand  as 
a  novelist. 

Literature  however  was  but  his  amusement  During  all  these  years 
he  had  been  steadily  making  his  way  to  a  foremost  place  among  the 
fashionable  portrait-painters  of  his  day.  The  mantle  of  Reynolds  had 
not  fallen  on  his  successor,  but  Lawrence's  easy  gracefulness  of  style 
concealed  his  deficiencies  from  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries^  and  he 
reigned  in  undisputed  supremacy.  But  Lawrence  could  not  alone 
supply  the  demands  of  the  titled  and  wealthy  claimants  for  the 
immortality  of  portraiture ;  and  though  among  the  political  and 
literary  celebrities  Phillips  perhaps  was  moat  in  repute,  his  gay 
colour  and  polished  manners  imdoubtedly  rendered  Shee  second 
favourite  with  lords  and  ladies.  On  the  death  of  Lawrence  in  1830, 
he  naturally  aspired  therefore  to  succeed  him  not  only  as  the  fashion- 
able portrait  painter,  but  also  as  president  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Wilkie  became  his  opponent,  but  though  of  course  there  could  be  no 
comparison  between  the  artistic  power  of  the  two  men,  the  acade- 
micians felt  that  Shoe's  fluency  of  speech  and  courtly  address  were 
of  far  more  consequence  in  ibe  academic  chair  than  more  eminent 
artistic  abilities  with  reserved  manners  and  a  faltering  tongue. 
Shee  was  elected  president  by  a  large  majority,  and  soon  afterwards 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Ho  is  said  to  have  filled  all  the 
duties  of  his  office  vnth  zeal  and  ability,  and  his  official  eloquence  on 
those  public  occasions  which  called  it  forth  was  much  admired.  He 
continued  to  paint  till  1845,  in  which  year  he  exhibited  for  the  last 
time  five  pictures ;  but  his  powers  had  been  for  some  years  evidently 
failing.  He  now,  on  the  ground  of  inabilitjr  to  discharge  its  duties, 
resigned  the  presidency,  but  was  induced  to  withdraw  his  resignation. 
On  resuming  the  presidency  the  Academicians  conferred  on  him  an 
annuity  of  £300,  and  the  Government  shortly  after  added  a  pension  of 
£200.     He  died  August  1 9,  1850. 

Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee  will  not  rank  among  the  great  portrait 
pamters  of  the  English  school  He  is  deficient  in  depth  and  force, 
in  intellectual  expression,  and  in  characterisation.  But  his  colour  is 
often  pleasing  though  too  florid,  and  his  figures  have  an  air  of  ease 
and  refinement ;  and  his  pencil  has  undoubtedly  preserved  the  best 
portraits  of  many  of  the  more  eminent  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
occasionally  painted  historical  figures  and  faucy  subjects,  but  none  of 
them  won  much  attention.  He  was  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
rather  than  a  great  painter. 

SHEEPSHANKS,  REV.  RICHARD,  M.A.  F.R.S,  F.R.A,S.,  was 
born  at  Leed^,  July  80th,  1794.  His  father  was  engaged  in  the  cloth 
manufacture,  and  destined  his  son  for  the  same  pursuit  At  the 
age  of  fifteen^  however,  and  after  an  ordinary  sdiool  education,  the  son 
discovered  his  own  preference  for  a  learned  profession,  and  the  father 
accordingly  placed  bim  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  James  Tate,  M.A., 
the  master  of  the  Grammaivschool  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  successful'  teachers  of  his  day  and  sub- 
sequently as  an  editor  of  Horace.  Here  he  remained  until  1812, 
when  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  his 
degree  with  honours  in  1816,  obtained  a  fellowship  in  the  next  year, 
and  proceeded  to  study  for  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  called  about  1822. 
A  weakness  of  sight,  to  which  he  was  always  subject,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  his  not  practising  law;  but  it  must  be 
added  that  his  share  of  his  father's  property  placed  him  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, independently  of  his  fellowship,  and  his  taste  for  science 
had  become  very  decided.  He  took  orders  about  1824,  and  soon 
began  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  astronomy.  He  became  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1824,  and  was  elected  into  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  1st  of  April  1880.  Of  the  former  he  was  id  ways 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  executive  body.  His  leisure,  and  his 
desire  to  help  the  young  astronomer  so  long  as  he  wanted  advice  and 
guidance,  gave  a  peculiar  value  to  his  services,  and  a  peculiar  utility 
to  his  career. 

Mr.  Sheepshanks  resided  in  London  till  about  1842,  when  he 
removed  to  Reading,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy,  August  4th,  1855. 
There  is  much^  reason  to  suppose  that  his  life  was  shortened  by  his 
laborious  exertions  in  the  restoration  of  the  standard  scale  of  linear 
measure.  "  Though  an  ardent  politician  of  the  school  of  opinion  which 
had  to  struggle  for  existence  during  the  first  half  of  his  life,  but 
gradually  became  victorious  in  the  second,  he  never  took  any  public 
part  in  a  political  question,  except  that  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He  was 
one  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners  appointed  in  1831  to  fix  the 
boundaries  of  the  boroughs  under  the  new  system  of  representation." 
His  reading  in  politics  and  history  is  stated  to  have  been  extensive ; 
and  he  was  especially  partial  to  militajy  matters,  with  which  he  was 
Teiy  well  acquainted,  both  ancient  and  modern  tactics  having  formed 
a  portion,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion,  of  his  studies.  To  this  must 
be  added  literature  and  poetry,  to  which  he  was  much  attached.  He 
never  abandoned  classical  readmg,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  were 
often  surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  he  had  cultivated  modem 
uterature. 

But  his  subject  was  astronomy,  and  his  especial  part  of  that 
subject  was  the  'astronomical  instrument,*  His  reputation  among 
aBtronomers  on  this  pointy  and  the  articles  which  he  oontributed  to 


the  'Penny  Cyclopaedia,'  have  induced  an  expresdon  of  regret  that 
he  did  not  draw  up  a  full  treatise  on  a  matter  which  he  had  so  com- 
pletely fathomed. 

Mr.  Sheepshanks  was  engaged  in  active  efforts  on  several  special 
occasions,  to  which  we  mako  brief  allusion.  In  1828  he  joined  Mr. 
Airy  [Aibt,  Georqe  Biddell]  in  the  pendulum  operations  in  Corn- 
wall, and  suggested  some  of  the  most  important  plans  of  operation. 
In  1828  and  1S29  he  was  active  in  the  establishment  of  the  Cambridge 
Observatory.  In  1832  he  was  consulted  on  the  part  of  the  admiralty 
with  reference  to  the  edition  then  preparing  of  Groombridge's  Circum- 
polar  Catalogue:  the  result  was  the  publication  of  that  work  in  a 
much  more  efficient  and  more  creditable  form  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  appeared  in.  In  1832  he  also  interfered  in  a  matter  to  which, 
connected  as  it  is  with  personal  differences,  we  can  only  here  allude, 
as  eliciting  much  information  on  the  subject  of  equatorial  instruments 
in  general,  a  result  which  is  entirely  due  to  the  part  taken  by  Mr. 
Sheepshanks.  In  1838  he  was  eogiiged  in  the  chronometric  determi- 
nation of  the  longitudes  of  Antwerp  and  Brussels;  in  1844  in  those 
of  Valentia  and  Kingstown  in  Ireland,  and  LiverpooL  In  1843  and 
1844  the  subject  of  the  Liverpool  Observatory  led  him  into  a  contro- 
versy, his  pamphlets  on  which  will  be  useful  study  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  astronomical  instruments.  He  was  always  an  active 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich. 

Mr.  Sheepshanks  was  a  member  of  both  the  commissions  (of  1838 
and  1848)  for  the  restoration  of  the  standards  of  measure  and  weighty 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1834.  The  standard  of  measure  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Francis  Baily,  [Bailt,  Francis]  at  whose  death  Mr. 
Sheepshanks  volunteered  (November  SOth  1844)  to  continue  the  resto- 
ration. This  matter  occupied  him  closely  during  the  last  eleven  years 
of  his  life.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  give  any  detailed  account  of 
the  operation,  a  full  history  of  which  is  expected  from  Mr.  Airy.  It 
need  only  be  said,  that  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  process, 
beginning  with  the  very  construction  of  thermometers, — a  point  whidi 
gave  no  small  trouble, — results  were  obtained  which  were  embodied 
in  a  bill  (18  &  19  Vict  cap.  Ixxii.)  which  received  the  royal  assent  on 
the  30th  of  July,  1855,  the  day  following  that  on  which  Mr.  Sheep- 
shanks was  struck  by  the  shock  which  ended  his  life.  The  number  of 
recorded  mLvometer  observations  is  just  five  hundred  short  of  ninety 
thousand.  He  had  given  a  succinct  but  very  satisfactory  account  of 
the  operations  for  the  production  and  verification  of  the  new  standard, 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  for  March  28, 1854,  which  was 
presented  to  Parliament. 

It  has  been  recorded  on  adequate  authority  that  Mr.  Sheepshanks 
was  especially  distinguished  by  the  integrity  of  his  mind  and  by  his 
utter  renunciation  of  self  in  all  his  pursuits.  He  did  not  court  fame, 
it  was  enough  for  him  that  there  was  a  useful  object  which  could  be 
advanced  by  the  help  of  his  time,  his  thoughts,  and  his  purse.  His 
consideration  for  others  was  made  manifest  by  his  active  kindness  to 
those  with  whom  he  was  engaged,  and  no  less  by  his  ready  apprecia- 
tion of  the  merits  of  those  against  whom  he  had  to  contend  in  defence 
of  truth  and  justice,  as  they  appeared  to  his  mind. 

{Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  1^55 ;  Report  of  the  Council  to  ike 
Thirty-tixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  1856.) 
Mb.  John  Sheepshanks,  the  brother  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Sheep- 
shanks, it  may  be  mentioned,  is  the  gentleman  who  in  1856  presented 
to  the  nation,  under  certain  conditions,  his  noble  collection — one  of 
the  finest  yet  formed^of  pictures  by  British  artists :  it  contains  no 
fewer  than  233  paintings  in  oil,  and  103  drawings  and  sketches,  many 
of  them  among  the  best  specimens  of  the  respective  ma.«iters.   [Surp.  J 

SHEFFIELD.    [Buckingham.] 

SHELL,  RICHARD  LALOIl,  the  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Shell,  a  mer- 
chant  of  Cadiz  was  born  in  Dublin,  August  17,  1791.  ^  His  father  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  was  educated  in  that  religion  at  the  Jesuit 
College  of  Stonyhurst,  Lancashire,  whence  he  was  removed  at  the 
usual  age  to  Trinity  College,  DubUn,  where  he  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction. He  next  proceeded  to  London,  and  entered  himself  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  to  study  for  the  English  bar,  which  had  been  recently 
opened  to  Roman  Catholics ;  but  the  ruin  of  his  father's  means  through 
a  disastrous  partnership  caused  a  change  in  his  destination,  and  he 
returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1814.  He  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  his  years  of  study  by  the  successful  tragedy  of 
'Adelaide'  in  which  Miss  O'Keill  performed,  and  by  those  of  the 
'Apostate,'  'Bellamira,'  'Evadne,'  and  'The  Huguenot.'  About  the 
same  time  he  also  contributed  some  '  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar '  to 
the  '  New  Monthly  Magasine,'  then  edited  by  Mr.  T.  CampbeU.  It 
appears  however  that  although  Mr.  Shell  gained  great  credit  as  a 
writer  and  a  speaker,  he  never  heartily  devoted  himself  to  a  deep 
study  of  so  dry  a  subject  sa  the  law,  and  that  his  professional  income 
in  consequence  was  not  largo.  He  was  not  a  lawyer  but  an  orator  by 
nature,  and  he  found  the  platform  a  more  congenial  stage  for  the 
display  of  his  talents  than  the  law  courts  of  Dublin.  As  a  Roman 
CatboUc  too  he  laboured  under  the  civil  disabilities  which,  though. 
modified  from  what  they  had  boon,  still  shut  the  doors  of  the  House 
of  Commons  against  himself  and  his  co-religionists.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising therefore  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  political  and  religious 
agitation.  In  1822  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  Ca&ollo 
.£»ooiation;  and  three  yean  later  was  chosen  In  oos^anotion  with 
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the  late  Mr.  Daniol  O'Connell  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lorde  against  the  bill  introduced  for  its  suppression.  The  bill  how- 
ever passed ;  but  it  only  served  to  inflame  his  religious  zeal  and  to 
rouse  his  oratorical  powers  to  Bucli  a  pitch  of  vehement  invective 
against  the  government  that  a  prosecution  was  commenced  against 
bim  for  seditious  language.  The  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool  however 
transferred  the  premiership  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  CannlDg,  who  wisely 
ordered  the  prosecution  to  be  abandoned.  In  1828  Mr.  Shell  took  an 
active  part  in  procuring  the  return  of  Mr.  O'Connell  to  parliament  as 
member  for  the  oountv  of  Clare,  and  also  addressed  the  great  meeting 
held  at  Penenden  Heath  for  the  purpose  of  resiating  the  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill.  Jn  1829,  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Act, 
Hr.  Shell  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  since  disfranchised 
borough  of  Milbome  Port,  by  the  influence  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Anglesea,  who,  while  holding  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  had 
noticed  his  career,  and  who  thus  turned  the  restless  agitator  into  a 
peaceful  citizen  and  a  useful  legislator.  Here  his  oratorical  powers 
were  appreciated,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
attractive  speakers  in  St.  Stephen's,  though  the  matter  of  Lis  speedhes 
never  rose  to  a  level  with  the  brilliancy  of  illustration  and  flow  of 
impassioned  declamation  with  which  they  were  adorned.  In  1830  he 
was  again  returned  for  Milbome  Fort,  and  in  1831  for  the  county  of 
Louth.  After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  gave  much  dis- 
satisfaction in  Ireland,  Mr.  O'Connell  commenced  agitating  for  repeal, 
in  which  Mr.  SheU  at  first  refused  to  join,  but  subsequently  con- 
seoted,  considering,  as  his  biographer,  Mr.  T.  M'Cullagh  asserts,  that  it 
"was  in  point  of  fact  but  short-hand  for  just  and  equal  government 
in  Ireland."  In  December  1832  for  the  first  reformed  parliament  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  county  of  Tipperary,  where  he  had  acquired 
some  extensive  landed  influence  by  his  second  marriage  with  the 
widow  of  Mr.  K  Power  of  Gurteen,  on  which  occasion  he  adopted 
that  lady's  maiden  name  of  Lalor.  In  ISBi  the  Qrey  ministry  intro- 
duced an  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  which  was  strongly  opposed  by  most  of 
the  Irish  members,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Sheil,  but  a  report  became 
current  that  several  of  them  had  expressed  a  wish  that  it  should  be 
carried,  **  or  there  would  be  no  living  in  Ireland."  A  great  outcry 
was  raised  of  "Who  is  the  traitor?  and  on  Lord  Althorp  being 
appealed  to,  he  replied  that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  any 
such  expression,  but  had  heard  it,  and  though  he  could  not  give  up 
the  nameSy  he  would  tell  any  member  who  asked  whetiier  he  was  one. 
On  Mr.  Sheil  making  the  inquiry,  he  replied  he  was  one  who  had  been 
mentioned.  Mr.  Sheil  denied  it  at  once ;  a  parliamentary  committee 
was  appointed,  and  Mr.  K.  Hill,  who  appeared  before  the  committee 
to  support  the  allegation,  confessed  that  he  believed  that  he  had  been 
misinformed.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Sheil  was  a  party  to  the  Lich- 
field House  Compact^"  a  tenn  applied  from  a  phrase  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  hoped  **  that  no  minor  difierences  would  mar  their  compact 
and  cordial  alliance."  In  1888  he  was  ofiered  office  by  the  Melbourne 
administration ;  at  first  the  clerkship  of  the  ordnance  was  spoken  of, 
but  ultimately  he  became  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Qreenwich 
Hospital,  and  never  again  advocated  repeaL  In  1839  he  was  made 
Tice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  was  also  sworn  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  being,  we  believe,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  on 
whom  that  honour  had  bsen  conferred  siuce  the  reign  of  James  II. 
In  June  1841  he  was  appointed  judge-advocate-general,  when  he 
resigned  the  seat  for  Tipperary  for  that  of  the  borough  of  Dungarvan; 
but  he  held  office  only  tail  the  following  September,  when  his  party 
were  superseded  in  office  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  PeeL  On  the  advent 
of  Lord  John  Russell  to  power  in  1846,  Mr.  Sheil  was  appointed  to 
the  mastership  of  the  Mint,  which  he  filled  until  Novemoer  1850, 
when  he  accepted  the  poet  of  British  mimster  at  the  court  of  Tuscany. 
His  health  however  had  been  failing  for  some  time^  and  he  had  rarely 
spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  two  or  three  years  imme- 
diately preceeding  his  retirement  from  parliamentary  life.  Although 
the  appointment  to  Florence  coidd  be  regarded  by  himself  and  Ms 
friends  as  nothing  lees  than  expatriation  and  an  extinction  of  what 
might  have  been  a  growing  reputation,  yet  he  submitted  not  so  much 
vriUi  a  feeling  of  philosophic  indifference  as  in  a  joyous  spirit,  as 
though  he  felt  that  his  diplomatic  post  would  prove  a  great  promotion 
and  a  dignified  retirement.  The  melancholy  death  of  his  stepson,  bv 
his  own  hand,  which  happened  in  the  following  April,  gave  a  shook 
to  Us  feeble  constitution  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered,  and 
an  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach  brought  his  life  to  a  close  at  Florence 
on  the  23rd  of  May  1851,  in  the  fifu-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His 
younger  brother.  Sir  Justin  Sheil,  KC.B.,  for  some  time  held  the  post 
of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court 
of  Persia.  {Memoin  of  tkc  Bight  Hon,  Richard  Lalor  SheU,  by 
W.  T.  M*Cullagh.) 

SHELBURNE,  EABL  OF.  William  Petfy,  Marquis  of  Lanadowne, 
who  as  Earl  of  Shelbume  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  place  among 
English  politicians  during  a  portion  of  the  reiffn  of  Qeorge  IIL,  was  bom 
May  2, 1737,  and  was  the  second  son  of  the  Larl  of  Shelbume.  Early  in 
lif^  he  entered  the  army,  and  served  with  the  British  troops  under 
Prince  Ferdinand  in  Germany,  giving  signal  proof  of  personal  valour 
at  the  battles  of  Kampen  and  Minden.  At  the  accession  of  Qeorge 
IIL,  1760,  ho  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  of  infantry,  and  in  1765  he  became  migor-generaL 

His  political  career  oommenoed  with  his  election  in  1761  as  member 


for  Wycombe ;  but  he  only  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  few 
weeks,  as  on  his  father's  death.  May  10,  1761,  he  succeeded  to  the 
Earldom  of  Shelbume  in  the  Iri^th,  and  the  Barony  of  Wycombe  in 
the  English  peerage.  A  supporter  of  Lord  Bute  he  strongly  defended 
the  government  in  the  debate  on  the  preliminuries  of  peace,  December 
1762,  and  when  Bute  transferred  the  premiership  to  Qeorge  Grenville, 
April  1763,  Lord  Shelbume,  whose  close  attention  to  business  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  afiairs  had  marked  him  out  for  office,  vras 
appointed,  though  not  yet  twenty-six,  to  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  swom  of  the  Privy  Council  In  this  office  he  was  called 
to  report  upon  the  organisation  of  tihe  governments  in  the  newly 
acquired  Canadian  territories,  and  the  military  forces  requisite  to  be 
maintained  in  the  North  American  Colonies.  Sbelbume's  suggestions 
as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  respective  go vemments  ultimately  prevailed 
though  strongly  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  the  secretary  of 
state  within  whose  department  the  colonies  were  included,  who  wished 
to  overawe  the  insubordinate  colonists  by  forming  a  military  colony 
on  the  North  and  West :  he  also  earnestly  pointed  out  the  danger 
attending  the  plans  proposed  for  taxing  America.  His  opposition  to 
the  favourite  notion  of  coercing  the  Americans  into  submission  appears 
to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  strong  dislike  with  whicn  he 
was  now  regarded  by  the  king.  But  he  had  become  also  estranged 
from  his  chief,  and  he  daily  attached  himself  more  to  Pitt,  of 
whom  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  and  in  whose  political  opinions 
he  entirely  coincided.  On  Qrenville's  modification  of  his  cabinet 
in  the  following  September  by  the  admission  of  certain  members 
of  what  was  known  as  the  Bedford  party,  Shelbume  resigned  his 
office,  and  thenceforth  remained  intimately  imited  with  Pittb  In 
1766,  Pitt,  now  Earl  of  Chatham,  formed  his  second  administration, 
and  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  was  made  a  member  of  the  cabinet  with  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state — his  being  what  was  called  the  Southern 
department,  which  included  the  colonies.  At  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  this,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  most  important  post, 
he  had  but  just  completed  his  twenty-ninth  year.  But  the  appoints 
ment  was  regarded  by  the  country  with  satisfaction.  Shtslbume  was 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  speiUcers  in  the  House  of 
Lords — Lord  Camden  himself  declaring  that  Chatham  alone  excelled 
him — and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke 
gave  his  opinions  great  weight.  In  this  office  iu  unison  with  his 
known  sentiments  he  at  once  set  about  endeavouring  to  regain  the 
goodwill  of  the  American  colonies,  by  putting  himself  in  free  com- 
munication with  their  agents  in  England,  whom  he  assured  of  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  adopt  conciliatory  measures  and  of  his 
own  desire  to  remove  any  well  founded  complaints,  as  well  as  of  the 
scrapulous  care  he  would  exert  in  selecting  govemors  of  "  generous 
principles."  To  the  govemots  of  the  colonies  he  wrote  desiring  them 
to  famish  him  with  full  information  on  all  the  points  in  dispute,  and 
likewise  to  report  on  the  actual  condition  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments. But  from  the  firat  he  was  thwarted  by  his  coUeaguee,  and  as 
soon  as  Chatham's  illness  led  him  to  withdraw  himseU  from  any 
active  share  in  the  government,  though  still  its  nominal  head,  the 
influence  of  Charles  Townshend,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
Duke  of  Qrafton,  became  paramount,  and  Shelbume  was  doomed  to 
see  all  his  conciliatory  measures  cast  to  the  winds.  Whilst  declaring 
himself  opposed  to  sending  a  single  additional  soldier  or  a  single  ship 
of  war  to  menace  the  colonists,  Shelbume  proposed  a  series  of 
measures  which  by  placing  the  management  of  their  affidrs  more  in 
their  own  hands,  and  by  deferring,  in  a  great  degree^  to  their  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  episcopacy,  of  the  army,  &a,  he  thought  would 
remove  much  of  the  existing  ill-feeling,  but  he  had  the  mortification 
not  only  to  have  them  rejected  by  the  cabinet,  but  to  see  the  fatal 
Import  Duties  Act  which  the  heedless  Charles  Townshend  had  brought 
forward  apparently  in  a  spirit  of  reckless  defiance,  adopted  by  Qrafton 
who  was  now  virtually  premier,  and  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
Shelbume  would  probably  at  once  have  resigned  his  office  but  that 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  Chatham,  who  was  at  the  time  unable  to 
converse  with  any  one  on  business,  and  he  detei-mined  to  continue 
till  his  chief  should*  himself  be  able  to  decide  on  the  proper  course  of 
proceeding.  The  management  of  the  colonies  was  tnmsferred  to  Lord 
Hillsborough  the  other  secretai'y,  Townshend  died  suddenly  soon 
after  the  passing  of  his  nuschievons  measure ;  but  Shelbume  did  not 
r^ain  his  influence.  On  tho  contrary  the  differences  between  him 
and  Qrafton  went  on  increasing,  until  the  duke,  knowing  that  he 
should  have  the  support  of  the  king,  at  length  (October  1768)  dis- 
missed the  earl  from  hi9  post  Chatham  who  had  now  somewhat 
recovered  his  health  immediately  sent  in  Ms  resignation,  and  notwith- 
standing tho  repeated  enixeaties  of  the  king  and  Qrafton  refused  to 
withdraw  it 

Out  of  office  Shelbume  continued  the  sealous  follower  of  Chatham, 
with  him  steadily  opposing  Lord  North's  ministry  on  most  leading 
questions,  and  with  especial  earnestness  his  American  measures,  though 
with  Lord  Chatham  taking  occasion  (177S)  to  express  his  "strongest 
disapprobation  "  of  the  idea  of  American  independence,  a  declan^n 
that  was  made  use  of  by  his  opponents  when  he  himself  as  premier 
proposed  its  adoption.  He  ako  took  a  prominent  part  in  defending 
Loid  Camden  on  occasion  of  the  proceediogB  connected  with  Wilkes. 
When  at  length  the  court  attempted  to  induce  Chatham  to  take  office 
(April  1778),  the  negociations  had  to  be  canned  on  entirely  througk 
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Sbelburne,  who  put  an  end  to  them  by  refusing  to  entertain  any  other 
terms  than  that  ''  Chatham  must  be  dictator."  On  the  death  of  Chat- 
hat),  Shelburne  joined  with  Rockingham,  consenting  to  waive  on  his 
behalf,  in  case  of  office  being  offei'ed  to  them,  his  title  to  the  premier- 
ship. His  opposition  to  Lord  North  increased  in  activity  as  the 
policy  of  the  latter  proved  more  and  more  unsuocesaf ul,  and  Shelburne 
himself  became  proportionately  popular.  A  duel  which  he  fought 
with  Colonel  Fullerton  (March  22, 1780),  in  consequence  of  a  challenge 
for  some  reflections  he  made  in  a  speech  in  tha  House  of  Xx>rd8,  and 
in  which  he  was  wounded,  was  by  some  of  the  'Corresponding 
Committees '  suggested  to  have  arisen  from  hia  being  singled  out  for 
vengeance  by  the  government  retainers.  One  of  the  weapons  which 
he  at  this  time  used  with  success  against  the  ministry  was  a  bill  which 
be  brought  forward  for  Economiccd  Reform,  but  the  conduct  of  the 
American  war  continued  to  be  the  leading  topic ;  and  at  length  on  the 
crowning  news  of  the  surrender  of  Comwaliis  so  strong  was  the  excite- 
ment throughout  the  country  that  Lord  North  was  compelled  to 
succumb  (March  20, 1782),  and  Lord  Rockingham  became  his  successor, 
with  Lord  Shelburne  and  Charles  James  Fox  as  secretaries  of  state. 
This  ministry,  on  the  whole  a  liberal  and  popular  one,  lasted  little 
over  three  months,  Rockingham's  death,  July  1,  1782,  being  the 
immediate  cause  of  its  dissolution;  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
mutual  ill-feeling  and  jealousy  must  if  Rockingham  had  lived  have 
shortly  led  to  its  remodification  or  overthrow.  As  it  was,  Fox  and  his 
friends  insisted  on  the  Duke  of  Portland  being  made  premier,  but  the 
king,  who  had  now  come  to  place  great  confidence  in  Lord  Shelburne, 
entrusted  him  with  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry,  and  Fox  and  his 
followers  seceded  in  a  body.    [Fox,  Charles  James.] 

Shelburne  on  the  other  hand  took  an  early  opportunity  of  stating 
in  the  house  of  peers  his  continued  adherence  to  ''all  those  constitu- 
tional ideas  which  for  seven  years  he  had  imbibed  from  his  master  in 
politics,  the  late  Earl  of  ChaUiam,"  and  he  expressed  his  determination 
not  to  yield  to  the  dictation  of  family :  **  that  noble  earl  iJways 
declared  that  the  country  ought  not  to  be  governed  by  any  oligarchical 
party  or  family  connection ;  and  that  if  it  was  to  be  so  governed,  the 
constitution  must  of  necessity  expire.  On  these  principles  I  have 
always  acted."  It  was  no  doubt  his  assertion  of  these  principles  that 
obtained  him  the  support  of  the  king,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
labouring  perseveringly  to  break  the  domination  of  the  great  aris- 
tocratio  families.  The  most  important  of  the  appointments  in  the 
new  ministiy  was  that  of  William  Pitt,  then  only  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  and  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer. 

Shelbume's  ministry  lasted  little  over  seven  months,  when  it  was 
defeated  by  the  yote  of  the  celebrated  Fox  and  North  coalition 
(February  21,  1783),  but  during  those  months  had  occurred  the 
triumphant  termination  of  the  famous  siege  of  Qibraltar,  and  the 
successes  of  Howe  and  Rodney,  which  had  enabled  the  government  to 
dictate  honourable  terms  with  fVance,  Spain,  and  Holland ;  Shelburne 
had  also  concluded  separate  preliminaries  of  peace  with  America ;  and 
the  result  was  a  genend  pacification  in  which  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  was  acknowledged  by  the  British 
government,  but  the  ratification  of  this,  the  crowning  act  of  his 
administration,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  to  his  successors. 

Shelburne  did  not  again  accept  office.  To  his  younger  and  greater 
colleague  [Pitt,  William]  was  left  the  future  direction  of  the  party 
which  had  been  built  up,  Shelburne  himself  and  his  personal  followers 
giving  to  Pitt  a  steady  and  useful  support.  He  was  created  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  in  1784,  soon  after  Pitt's  accession  to  office.  He  did  not 
again  occupy  any  prominent  place  in  public  affairs,  and  for  many  years 
before  his  death  he  had  almost  wholly  withdrawn  into  private  life.  His 
health  was  feeble,  and  he  felt  neither  strength  nor  indination  again  to 
enter  upon  the  turmoil  of  party  politics.  He  was  strongly  averse  to 
commencing  the  war  with  revolutionary  France,  but  the  course  of  events 
in  that  country  produced  a  Tery  painful  impression  on  his  mind,  and 
strengthened  his  desire  for  retirement.  He  came  forward  however  as 
a  warm  supporter  of  the  union  with  Ireland^  counseUmg  at  the  same 
time  liberality  in  dealing  with  that  country,  and  he  shared  with  Pitt 
in  bis  disappointment  at  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  implied  engage- 
ments. [Pitt,  WiLUAM.]    He  died  on  the  7th  of  May  1805. 

Lord  Shelburne  was  twice  married  :  first,  on  the  8rd  of  February 
1765,  to  Lady  Sophia  Carteret,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Qranville,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  John  Henry,  who  succeeded  him  as  second 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne^  and  another  who  died  young ;  and,  secondly, 
July  19, 1779,  to  Lady  Louisa  Fitspatrick,  daughter  of  John,  earl  of 
Upper  Ossory,  hj  whom  he  had  likewise  two  chudren,  a  daughter  who 
died  young,  and  a  son  who  still  survives,  and  who  succeeded  his 
brother  as  the  third  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  [Lansdowivb,  Hsnbt 
Pbttt,  Mabquis  of.I  The  Earl  of  Shelburne  was  not  a  great  states- 
man, but  he  was  a  highlycultiyated  and  well-informed  one,  liberal  in 
his  general  yiews,  and  possessing  a  wider  acquaintance  with  foreign 
aflnirs  and  sounder  commercial  principles  than  most  of  the  politi«d 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  moreover  an  able  debater,  assiduous  in  his 
attention  to  busmess,  and  there  can  be  now  little  doubt  honest  in 
purpose,  and  less  swayed  than  many  of  his  eminent  contemporaries 
by  mere  party  motives :  but  he  was  proud,  unaccommodating,  and 
wantmg  in  frankness ;  so  that,  while  he  made  many  enemies  by  his 
asBumpfcioD,  he  failed  to  secure  a  character  for  sincerity,  earnestness, 


or  firmness.  In  private  life  he  was  highly  esteemed.  He  was  the 
,  friend  of  men  of  talent  and  genius,  and  hia  love  of  letters  led  him  to 
'  form  one  of  the  noblest  libraries  which  had  ever  been  collected  in 
England  by  a  private  individual.  It  was  in  his  library  that  his  last 
years  were  chiefly  spent,  though  he  continued  to  superintend  personally 
as  much  as  possible  his  extensive  estates.  On  his  death  his  collection 
of  printed  books  was  disperaed  by  auction;  but  his  manuscripts  were 
purchased  for  the  British  Museum,  a  parliamentary  grant  of  i925L 
being  voted  for  the  purpose. 

SHELDON,  GILBERT,  Archbbhop  of  Canterbury,  was  born  on 
the  19th  of  July  1598,  at  Staunton  in  Staffordshire.  He  received  the 
name  of  Gilbert  from  bis  godfather  Gilbert,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to 
whom  bin  father  Rog?r  Sheldon  was  then  a  menial  servant,  although 
descendtd  from  an  ancient  Staffordshire  family.  In  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1618  he  was  admitted  into  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  on  the 
27th  of  November  1617  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
that  of  Master  on  the  28th  of  May  1620.  He  was  elected  fellow  of 
All  Souls  College  in  1622;  and  about  the  same  time  taking  holy 
orders,  he  became  afterwards  domestic  chaplain  to  Thomas,  lord 
Coventry,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  of 
Gloucester,  and  finding  him  to  be  a  man  of  parts,  recommended  him 
to  King  Charles  I.  as  a  person  well  versed  in  political  affairs.  On  the 
2nd  of  May  1683  he  was  presented  by  his  majesty  to  the  Ticarage  of 
Hackney  in  Middlesex.  He  was  also  rector  of  Ickford  in  Buckingham- 
shire, and  Archbishop  Laud  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Newington  in 
Oxfordshire.  Having  proceeded  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  on  the  11th  of 
November  1628,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  on  the  25th 
of  June  1634. 

In  March  1635  Sheldon  was  elected  warden  of  All-Souls  College; 
and  being  esteemed  a  learned  man,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  king ;  he  became  afterwards  derk  of  his  closet,  and 
was  designed  by  him  to  be  made  master  of  the  Savoy  Hospital  and 
dean  of  Westminster,  but  the  civil  wars  which  ensued  prevented  those 
promotions.  During  these  he  adhered  firmly  to  the  king,  and  was 
one  of  the  chaplains  whom  his  majesty  sent  for  to  attend  his  com- 
missioners at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  in  February  1644,  where  he 
argued  so  earnestly  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  draw 
upon  him  the  resentment  of  the  Parliamentarians,  which  they  made 
him  afterwards  sufficiently  feel.  He  attended  the  king  at  Oxford,  and 
was  witness  to  the  following  remarkable  vow  made  there  by  his 
majesty,  which  was  preserved  by  Archbishop  Sheldon  thirteen  years 
undeiground,  and  first  published  by  Echard,  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
*  History  of  England,'  p.  5  . — "  I  do  hereby  promise  and  solemnly 
TOW,  in  the  presence  and  for  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  tiiat  if  it 
shall  please  the  Divine  Majesty,  of  His  infinite  goodness  to  restore  me 
to  my  just  kingly  rights,  and  to  re-establish  me  in  my  throne,  I  will 
wholly  give  back  to  his  church  all  those  impropriations  which  are  now 
held  by  the  crown,  and  what  lands  soever  I  do  now  or  should  enjoy, 
which  hsTe  been  taken  away  either  firom  any  episcopal  see  or  any 
cathedi*al  or  collegiate  church,  from  any  abbey  or  other  religious 
house.  I  likewise  promise  for  hereafter  to  hold  them  from  the  church, 
under  such  reasonabls  fines  and  rents  as  shall  be  set  down  by  some 
conscientious  persons,  whom  I  propose  to  choose  with  all  uprightness 
of  heart  to  direct  mo  in  this  particulai*.  And  I  most  humbly  beseech 
God  to  accept  of  this  my  vow,  and  to  bless  me  in  the  design  I  have 
now  in  hand ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.  Charles  R., 
Oxford,  AprU  13, 1646." 

He  also  attended,  in  1647,  as  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains  at  New- 
market and  other  places.  On  the  SOth  of  March  he  was  ejected  from 
hia  wardenship  of  AU-Souls  College  by  the  parliamentaiy  Tisitors,  who 
forcibly  took  possession  of  his  lodgings  on  the  13th  of  April,  and 
imprisoned  him,  with  Dr.  Hanunond,  in  Oxford  and  elsewhere.  He 
remained  confined  above  six  months,  and  then  the  Reforming  Com- 
mittee set  him  at  liberty,  October  24,  1648,  upon  condition  that  he 
should  never  come  within  five  miles  of  Oxford,  that  he  should  not  go 
to  the  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  that  he  should  give  security  to 
appear  before  them  at  fourteen  days*  warning  whenever  cited.  Upon 
his  release  he  retired  to  Snelston  in  Derbyshire,  and  lived  among  his 
other  friends  in  Staffordshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  whence,  fix>m  his 
own  purse,  and  from  collections  made  by  him  amongst  the  royalists, 
he  sent  constant  supplies  of  money  to  King  Charles  IL  abroad, 
and  followed  his  studies  and  devotions  imtil  the'  approach  of  the 
Restoration. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Palmer  (March  4, 1659-60),  he  became  again 
warden  of  A11-Sou1b^  without  however  taking  possession,  and  continued 
BO  till  the  January  following.  On  King  Charles  II.'s  return,  he  met 
his  majesty  at  Canterbury,  and  was  soon  after  made  dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal ;  he  was  also,  upon  Bishop  Juxon's  translation  to  Can- 
terbury, advanced  in  his  room  to  the  bishopric  of  London,  and  conse- 
crated on  the  28th  of  October  1660.  He  likewise  obtained  the  master 
ship  of  the  Savoy,  which  ho  kept  till  1668 ;  and  it  was  at  his  lodgings 
there  that,  in  1661,  the  famous  conference  was  held  between  some  of 
the  Episcopal  clergy  and  Presbyterian  divines  concerning  alterations 
to  be  made  in  the  Liturgy,  which  thence  came  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  'Savoy  Conference.'  His  conduct  there  and  afte^ 
wards  is  much  blamed  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  it  certainly  appeara 
to  have  been  anything  but  conciliating.  As  accounting  for,  though  it 
will  not  excuse  any  unnecessary  severity  that  he  may  faaye  exerctsed^ 
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it  is  but  fair  to  remember  the  injuries  and  sufferings  that  he  had  him- 
self undergone^  He  rejected  the  proposal  of  an  amicable  conference, 
and  told  the  Presbyterian  divines,  <*  That  not  the  bishops,  but  they 
had  been  seekers  of  the  oonference,  and  desired  alterations  in  the 
Liturgy ;  and  that  therefore  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  till  they 
bad  brooght  in  all  they  had  to  say  against  it  in  writing,  and  all  the 
additional  forms  and  alterations  which  they  desired."  During  the 
oourae  of  that  conference  he  did  not  appear  often,  and  did  not  engage 
in  all  the  disputation,  and  yet  was  well  known  to  have  a  principal  lumd 
in  disposing  of  all  sach  affairs. 

In  1663  he  was  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
▼scant  by  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  Juxon.  In  1665,  during  the 
time  of  the  Qreat  Plague,  he  firmly  continued  at  Lambeth,  notwith- 
standing the  extremity  of  the  danger,  and  with  his  diffusive  charity 
preaerred  great  numbers  alive  that  would  otherwise  have  perished. 
Also  by  his  affecting  letters  to  all  the  bishops  he  procured  great  sums 
to  be  returned  out  of  all  parts  of  his  province.  The  same  year  he 
was  one  of  those  who  promoted  the  Corporation  or  Five  Mile  Act^ 
On  the  removal  of  Lord  Clarendon  from  the  chancellorship  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  ho  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  on  December  20, 
1667,  but  resigned  that  office  the  Slst  of  July,  1669.  He  had  before 
honourably  lost  the  king's  confidence  by  advising  him  to  put  away  his 
mistress  Barbara  Yillien^  and  he  never  recovered  it.  He  soon  after 
retired  from  public  business,  and  for  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
resided  chiefly  at  his  palace  at  Croydon.  He  died  at  Lambeth, 
November  9, 1677,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age ;  and,  according  to 
his  own  direction,  was  buried  in  (>oydon  church  in  Surrey,  where  a 
stately  monument  was  soon  after  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  nephew 
and  heir  Sir  Joseph'Sheldon. 

Dr.  Sheldon's  character  has  been  represented  with  the  discordance 
that  must  be  expected  in  the  reports  of  contending  partieeu  Dr. 
Samuel  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  his  chaplain,  says  in 
his  '  Commentarii  de  Rebus  Sui  Temporis,'  that  "  he  was  a  man  of 
undoubted  piety ;  though  he  was  very  assiduous  at  prayers,  yet  he 
did  not  set  so  great  a  value  upon  them  as  others  did,  nor  regarded  so 
much  worship  as  the  use  of  worship,  placing  the  dbief  point  of  religion 
in  the  practice  of  a  good  life.  ....  He  had  a  great  aversion  to  all 
pretences  to  extraordinary  piety,  which  covered  real  dishonesty,  but 
had  a  sincere  affection  for  those  whose  religion  was  attended  with 
integrity  of  manners."  Bishop  Burnet,  in  lus  *  History  of  lus  own 
Time,'  does  not  give  him  so  favourable  a  character.  He  says  that  he 
was  a  very  dexterous  man  in  business,  had  a  great  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, and  a  very  true  judgment,  but  thinln  he  engaged  too  deeply 
in  politics.  **  He  had  an  ari^  that  was  peculiar  to  him,  of  treating  aU 
that  came  to  him  in  a  most  obliging  manner;  but  few  depended  much 
on  his  profession  or  friendship.  He  seemed  not  to  have  a  deep  sense 
of  religion,  if  any  at  all;  and  spoke  of  it  most  commonly  as  of  an 
engine  of  government  and  a  matter  of  policy."  In  public  spirit  and 
munificence  he  sustained  after  an  exemplary  manner  the  character  of 
a  great  prelate.  He  expended  large  sums  upon  the  Episcopal  houses 
of  the  sees  of  London  and  Canterbury,  and  particularly  the  palace  at 
Lambeth,  where  he  rebuilt  the  library  and  made  additions  to  its  con- 
tents. At  Oxford,  besides  several  sums  given  to  different  Colleges^  he 
immortalised  his  bounty  to  that  university  by  the  erection  at  his  sole 
expense  of  the  celebrated  theatre  which  bears  his  name.  The  architect 
employed  was  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  the  building  was  completed  in 
about  five  years,  and  was  opened  with  great  solemnity,  July  9, 1669, 
before  the  vice-chancellor,  heads  of  houses,  fto.  The  expense  of  this 
building  was  more  than  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  and  he  bequeathed 
'*  two  thousand  more,  to  be  employed,"  says  Wood,  "  in  buymg  land, 
whose  revenue  might  support  the  fabric^  and  the  surplusage  be  applied 
to  the  learned  press."  In  this  theatre  are  held  public  meetings  of  the 
university  for  an  annual  commemoration  of  the  benefaotoiB  and  the 
recitation  of  prise  compositions,  and  occasionally  for  conferring  degrees 
on  disUnguished  personages.  We  are  assured  that  from  the  time  of 
Sheldon's  being  bishop  of  London  to  that  of  his  death,  it  appeared  in 
his  book  of  accounts  that  upon  public  pious,  and  charitable  uses  he 
had  bestowed  sixty-two  (or  according  to  other  aocounts  seventy'two) 
thousand  pounds.  As  a  writer  he  is  only  known  by  'A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  King,  at  Whitehall,  upon  June  28, 1660,  being  the 
day  of  Solemn  Thanksgiving  for  the  Happy  Return  of  his  Majest^,  on 
Psalm  xviii  49,'  London,  4to,  1660. 

SHELLEY,  PERCY  BYSSHE,  was  bom  at  Field  Place,  near 
Horsham,  in  Sussex,  on  August  4, 1792,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Timothy 
Shelley,  the  representative  of  a  fiunily  of  ancient  standing  in  that 
county.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Charles  Pilfold  of  Effingham 
Place.  He  was  brought  up  with  his  sisters  till  ten  years  of  age,  being 
instructed  in  Qreek  and  Latin  by  Mr.  Edwards,  the  clergyman  of 
Wamham,  in  which  parish  Field  Place  is  situated.  He  was  next^  a 
delicate  shy  boy  with  an  almost  feminine  Bofbness  of  manners  and 
appearance,  sent  to  school  at  Sion  House  near  Brentford,  where  he 
suffered  much  from  the  discipline  of  the  master  and  the  oppression  of 
the  elder  boys — *'  the  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes," 
as  he  termed  such  evils  in  the  introductory  stansas  of  '  The  Revolt 
of  Islam.'  But  he  was  fond  of  reading,  quick  of  apprehension,  and 
amidst  an  apparent  neglect  of  his  tasks  and  the  consumption  of  a  vast 
amount  of  trashy  tales  and  romances,  contrived  to  secure  a  tolerable 
amount  of  sohoknhip.    At  thirteen  he  was  removed  to  Eton,  where 


his  refusal  to  fag  brought  upon  him  the  anger  of  the  other  boys  and 
the  reprehension  of  the  masters.  But  though  a  shy  and  diffident 
boy,  he  possessed  a  spirit  of  unconquerable  boldness,  and  the  attempts 
to  subdue  him  only  produced  a  vehement  hatred  of  the  injustice, 
which  he  did  not  scruple  to  record  in  his  poems  in  after-hfe.  He 
gained  no  distinction  at  Eton,  though  he  improved  his  Greek  and 
Latin,  particularly  Latin,  in  which  he  wrote  hexameters  with  great 
faciliirjr.  He  voluntarily  translated  several  books  of  Pliny's  '  Natural 
History,'  but  stopped  at  the  astronomy.  In  Greek  he  read  the  '  Sym* 
posium '  of  Plato,  with  Dr.  Lind,  one  of  the  Eton  masters,  of  whom  he 
makes  favourable  exception  as  to  his  behaviour  towards  him,  and 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  depicted  in  the  old  man  who  liberates  Laon 
in  the  *  Revolt  of  Islam,'  and  in  the  hermit  in  '  Prince  Athamaae.'  He 
also  learned  French  and  German,  and  paid  considerable  attention  to 
chemistnr,  for  which  he  always  retained  a  liking.  In  1808  he  left 
Eton  and  returned  home ;  here  he  completed  two  romanoes,  begun  at 
Eton,  'ZastroBsi,'  an  extravagant  fiction,  and  'St.  Irvyne,  or  the 
Rosicrusian,'  a  feeble  imitation  of  Godwin's  'SL  Leon ; '  and  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  cousin,  to  whom  he  addressed  some  rather  pretty  verses^ 
and  to  whom  he  subsequently  dedicated  his  '  Queen  Mab.'  He  also 
in  conjunction  with  his  relation  Captain  Medwin,  wrote  a  poetical 
romance  called  *  Ahasuerus,  or  the  Wandering  Jew,'  which  was  sent 
to  Campbell,  with  a  view  to  publication,  but  which  Campbell  returned, 
saymg  there  were  only  two  good  lines  in  it,  and  which  was  thrown 
aside,  found,  and  four  cantos  of  it  ultimately  published  in  *Fraaer*s 
Magazine'  m  1881.  While  at  Field  Plaoe,  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
some  of  the  productions  of  Mrs.  Hemans  (then  Felicia  Browne)  he 
opened  a  correspondence  with  her,  but  the  subjects  he  chose  were 
such  that  her  mother  requested  the  correspondenoe  might  cease,  and 
it  did. 

At  Michaelmas  term  1810  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  was  entered  at 
University  College.  He  studied  and  wrote  incessantly.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  published  anonymously  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  '  Post- 
humous Poems  of  my  Aunt,  Margaret  Nicholson,'  in  which  he  ridiculed 
the  sentimentality  affected  by  many  of  the  persons  most  conspicuous 
for  their  atrocities  in  the  French  revolution.  It  was  altogether  a 
worthless  production,  and  he  never  claimed  it^  though  it  was  weU 
known  to  be  bis.  Mr.  Hogg,  the  author  of  a  series  of  papers  which 
appeared  in  the  *  New  Monthly  Magazine'  in  1882,  under  the  title  of 
'  Shelley  at  Oxford,'  is  the  authority  for  this.  In  his  second  year  at 
Oxford  he  had  printed  in  London  anonymously  <  A  Defenoe  of  Atheism.' 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  scholastic  thesis,  intended  to  excite  discussion, 
rather  than  a  serious  avowal  of  confirmed  opinions,  and  as  such  copies 
were  forwarded  to  the  heads  of  colleges.  Hia  secret  was  not  kept;  he 
was  known  as  the  author ;  and  at  Lady-Day  in  1811  he  was  summoned 
before  the  master  and  two  or  three  fellows  of  his  college,  a  copv  of 
the  pamphlet  was  produoed,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  were  the  author. 
He  declined  acknowledging,  though  he  would  not  den^  it,  and  he  was 
expelled.  He  always  complained  of  this  as  a  great  injustice,  and  it 
embittered  his  feelings  towards  the  institutions  of  his  country  and 
those  who  supported  them.  His  f&ther  was  greatly  displeased,  for 
some  time  refusing  to  receive  him,  the  interval  being  passed  by  him 
in  London,  where  he  employed  himself,  actuated  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  resentment,  by  completing  his  '  Queen  Mab,'  but  which  was 
not  printed  till  1812.  In  August  he  returned  to  his  father,  who, 
without  the  slightest  sympathy  with  his  pursuits,  or  any  just  apprfr^ 
ciation  of  his  qualities,  was  yet  proud  of  his  son's  talents.  He  desired 
now  that  he  should  adopt  politics  as  a  pursuit,  a  course  utterly  opposed 
to  Shelley's  feelings  and  opinions ;  and  he  finally  offended  his  fiither 
irrecondleably  by  marrying,  in  August  1811  at  Gretna  Green,  Miss 
Harriet  Westbrooke,  the  daughter  of  a  retired  hotel-keeper.  The 
marriage  was  unfortunate ;  the  parties  had  not  seen  each  other  above 
half-a-dozen  times  before  the  match  was  concluded,  and  they  soon  found 
that  they  were  not  at  all  adapted  for  each  other.  SheUey's  father 
refused  to  advance  funds,  and  the  newly-married  pair  were  involved 
in  pecuniary  difficulties.  Shelley  seems  to  have  always  treated  her 
with  kindness,  though  his  poems  contain  many  allusions  to  his  intel- 
lectual sufferings  during  their  union.  At  length,  in  1813,  by  mutual 
consent  they  separated,  Shelley  delivering  her  into  the  hands  of  her 
fiither.  In  1814  he  visited  the  Continent  in  company  with  Maiy 
Wollstonecrafb,  the  daughter  of  William  Godwin  and  Mary  Wollstone- 
craf t,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife»  with  whom  he  traversed  Vnaiet, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn. 
Early  in  1815  he  came  to  an  arrangement  with  hu  father,  by  which  he 
secured  an  income  of  800Z.  a  year.  He  lived  for  a  time  in  Devonshire, 
and  then  removed  to  Bishopsgate,  near  Windsor,  where  in  1815  he  wrote 
his  '  Alastor.'  Two  children  had  been  the  issue  of  his  first  marriage, 
who  had  been  left  with  their  mother,  and  in  the  care  of  her  father. 
In  1816  his  wife  drowned  herself  and  he  went  to  Bath  to  claim  his 
children ;  but  Mr.  Westbrooke  reliised  to  give  them  up,  and  commenced 
a  suit  in  Chancery,  alleging  that  firom  the  atheistical  doctrines  pro- 
poimded  in  'Queen  Mab,'  he  was  not  a  proper  person  to  have  the 
custody  of  them.  In  March  1817  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  pronounced 
his  judgment,  committing  the  ohildren  to  the  care  of  the  grandfi^ther, 
and  restrainiitg  the  father  from  intermeddling  with  them,  but  ordering 
that  he  should  pay  the  expense  of  maintaining  them.  After  the 
decision  he  again  left  England  for  Geneva,  and  in  passing  througli 
Switierland  met  and  formed  an  intima^  with  Lord  Byron. 
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In  1817  Shelley  returned  to  England,  and  after  a  ebort  sojourn  with 
Leigh  Hunt,  with  whom  he  first  became  intimate  in  1813,  he  hired  a 
house  at  Marlow,  where  he  resided  nearly  a  year,  and  composed  his 
'  Revolt  of  Islam/  which  contains  many  paesflges  allusiye  to  his  suffer- 
ings from  the  Chancery  decree  which  took  his  children  from  him,  and 
much  Yehement  declamation  as  to  bad  laws  and  their  evil  administration. 
While  settled  at  Marlow  he  was  distinguished  by  the  most  active  bene- 
Tolenee  to  the  poor,  and  experienced  an  attack  of  ophthalmia  caught 
while  attending  on  them.  '  Rosalind  and  Helen '  was  also  oommenoed 
while  at  Marlow,  but  was  not  completed  till  the  following  year  at  Lucoa. 
Li  March  1818  he  quitted  England  neyer  to  return.  He  waa  unwell 
and  depressed,  but  recovered  on  reaching  Milan ;  and  while  travelling 
about  Italy  he  wrote  three  acts  of  his  '  Prometheus  Unbound/  In 
March  1819  he  reached  Rome,  where  he  remained  some  time,  and 
translated  Plato's  '  Symposium/  removing  to  Florence  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  where  he  added  a  fourth  act  to  his  *  Prometheus.'  In 
May  1819  he  was  again  at  Rome,  where  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  'The 
Cencip'  which  was  offered  to  Mr.  Harris,  then  mansger  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  for  representation,  Shelley  considering  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Beatrice  was  adapted  for  Miss  O'Neil ;  but  Harris  pronounced 
the  subject  of  the  tragedy  to  be  so  objectionable  that  he  could  not  even 
submit  the  part  to  that  lady  for  her  perusal,  but  promised  however 
that  another  tragedy,  with  a  less  offensive  plot,  should  be  accepted. 
While  at  Rone  Shelley  lost  his  eldest  son  by  his  second  marriage,  and 
he  removed  successively  to  Florence,  Leghorn,  and  the  baths  of  San 
Giuliano,  near  Pisa,  In  1819  he  wrote  'The  Witch  of  Atlas,'  after  a 
pedestrian  excursion  to  Monte  San  Pelegrino.  In  1820  he  wrote 
'Julian  and  Maddalo,'in  which,  under  those  names,  he  has  given  a 
dialogue  between  himself  and  Lord  Byron.  In  1821  he  produced  his 
•Epipsychidion;'  'Adonais/ a  monody  on  the  death  of  Keate;  and 
'HelUs/  written  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  whose  insurrection 
under  Ypsilanti  had  just  commenced.  He  had  previously  written  odes 
in  favour  of  the  efforts  making  for  freedom  in  Spain  and  Naples ;  but 
these  matters  were  not  in  hiig  vein,  and  they  are  laboured  and  iuefiective. 
On  the  8th  of  July,  1822,  with  a  Mr.  Williams,  who  hke  himself 
was  greatly  attached  to  aquatic  excursions,  he  left  Leghorn  in  a  small 
sailing-boat  to  return  to  his  wife  and  family  at  St.  Arengo ;  but  tbey 
were  caught  in  a  storm,  and  perished.  His  body  was  washed  ashore, 
and  as  the  quarantine  laws  of  Tuscany  required  that  everjr thing  so 
found  should  be  burnt,  all  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Dawkins,  the  English 
chai^e-d'affidres,  could  only  procure  permission  tliat  his  ashes,  when 
the  body  waa  consumed,  should  be  given  up  to  his  family.  The  incre- 
mation was  performed  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  others ;  and  his  ashf  s  were  subsequently  deposited  in  a  tomb 
in  ^he  Protestant  burying-ground  at  Rome,  near  the  grave  of 
Keats. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  chief  events  of  his  life,  and  given 
the  dates  of  his  principal  publicationb,  but  in  addition  he  had  written 
a  multitude  of  minor  poems,  some  of  singular  beauty,  tales,  and  mis- 
cellanies  in  prose,  and  many  translations,  of  which  those  from  Schiller's 

*  Wallenstein '  and  from  Calderon  possess  great  excellence.  His  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  are  exquisite,  and  drew  loud  praises  from  the 
'Quarterly  Review.'  They  may  be  considered  aa  the  best  in  our 
language.  His  version  of  « Faust,*  a  fragment  of  which  is  published, 
though  admirable  in  spirit  and  effect,  is  not  faultless  with  regard  to 
meaning.  Several  of  his  prose  productions  and  a  selection  from  his 
letters  were  published  by  his  widow  in  2  vols,  in  1840. 

Of  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  poet  there  was  for  a  considerable 
time  much  discrepancy  of  opinion.    In  a  notice  of  his  death,  the 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine '  for  September  1822,  says  he  waa  well  known 
by  "  his  infamous  novels  and  poems,"  and  he  was  frequently  accused 
of  being  an  atheist  and  a  blasphemer,  an  accusation  sanctioned  by  the 
judgment  of  the  lord  chancellor  in  removing  his  children  from  his 
care.  We  oannot  help  thinking  that  a  man  so  just,  so  honest,  so 
beneyolent,  so  faithful  in  friendship  as  he  frequently  proved  himself, 
so  bold  in  defence  of  the  oppressed,  so  tolerant  of  opposition,  and  so 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  society  even  where  he  disapproved  of  them, 
so  thorough  a  hater  of  vice,  meanness,  and  all  sorts  of  tyranny,  could 
scarcely  have  been  an  intentional  blasphemer  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  usually  accepted.  The  mUtake  has  arisen  we  think  in  a 
misapprehension  of  his  character,  and  a  want  of  consideration  of  the 
cirounastanoes  In  which  he  was  placed.  No  man  perhaps  was  more 
essentially  a  poet;  ** glancing  from  earth  to  heaven'^ he  was  indeed  of 
••imapnation  aU  compact ;"  and  the  strength  of  his  creative  faculty. 
like  that  displayed  in  early  childhood,  overpowered  even  his  expe- 
rience. It  is  told  that  when  fully  grown  he  occupied  himself  for 
hours  in  sailing  paper  boats;  no  doubt  with  as  true  a  realisation  of 
his  inward  ideas  as  a  child  with  a  doll.  His  imagination  gave  them 
reality  and  importance,  and  they  were  bases  for  vast  superstructures 
like  the  soap-bubbles  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Brought  up  under  a  ooarse,  hard,  immoral,  and  iinfoigivmg  father, 
he  was  early  forced  to  look  on  the  evil  prevailing  in  life,  and  led  to 
doubt  the  touths  of  a  religion  which  his  father  professed  but  did  not 

rBtisa  To  these  doubts,  before  his  judgment  could  rectify  them, 
gave  a  "local  habitation  and  a  name.^  The  harshness  he  expe- 
nenoed  aroused  resentment  without  bringing  conviction  of  his  errors. 
He  was  blind  and  perverse  in  his  notions  of  Christianity,  but  he  is 
nowhere  an  atheist.    He  always  lM>knowledges  an  over-ruling  power, 


I  and  he  bdieved  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  If  his  works  are 
I  examined  impartially  it  will  be  found  that  what  he  really  meant  to 
attack  were  the  vices,  tho  corruptions,  and  the  atroeities  which  had 
been  committed  under  the  name  of  religion.  In  all  bis  poems  he 
uniformly  denounces  vice  and  immorality  in  every  form;  and  his 
descriptions  of  love,  which  are  numerous,  are  always  refined  and 
delicate,  with  even  less  of  sensuousness  than  many  of  our  most 
admired  writers.  It  is  true  that  he  decried  marriage^  but  not  in 
favour  of  libertinism ;  and  the  evils  he  depicts  or  laments  are  those 
arising  from  the  indissolubility  of  the  bond,  or  firom  the  opiniona  of 
society  as  to  its  necessity,  opinions  to  which  he  himself  submitted  by 
marrying  the  woman  to  whom  he  was  attached.  His  general  conduct 
indeed  tends  to  show  that  his  opinions  were  br  no  means  inflexible, 
and  it  is  probable  that  had  life  been  spared  him,  he  might  vrith 
maturer  years  have  worked  hunself  free  from  many  errora.  When, 
in  1821,  his  '  Queen  Mab '  was  piratically  published,  he  wrote  to  the 
'  Examiner '  a  letter  disayowing  its  issue,  and  in  it  he  says : — **  Whilst 
I  exonerate  myself  from  all  share  in  having  divulged  opinions  hostile 
to  existing  sanctions,  under  the  form,  whatever  it  may  l>e,  which  they 
assume  in  this  poem,  it  is  scarcely  neoessary  for  me  to  protest  against 
the  system  of  inculcating  the  truth  of  Christianity  or  the  exo^ence 
of  Monarchy,  however  true  or  however  exoellent  they  may  be,  by  such 
equivocal  arguments  as  confiscation  or  imprisonment^  and  invective 
and  slander,  and  the  insolent  violation  of  the  most  Sftorsd  tiss  <^  nAtnrs 
and  society." 

His  strength  of  imagination  is  at  once  the  source  of  the  beauty  and 
the  defects  of  his  poetry.  The  **  airy  nothings  "  which  he  embodies 
in  gorgeous  forms  and  happy  similitudes,  expressed  in  the  most  har- 
monious language,  draw  the  reader  on  almost  imperceptibly,  until 
perhaps  stem  common  sense  will  ask  what  he  really  means,  and 
whether  the  instances  of  vice,  misrule,  and  disorder,  which  he  depicts, 
are  not  magnified  by  his  fancy  from  some  almost  imperoeptible 
realities.  As  a  consequence,  his  poems  possess  but  liUle  human 
interest:  his  characters  are  abstractions;  his  scenes  of  felicity  are 
Utopian ;  the  whole  seems  little  better  than  a  splendid  phantasmar 
goria.  One  exception  may  be  made — 'The  Cend;'  hers  the  chAracters 
are  well  developed,  but  tmder  such  horrible  circumstances^  that 
the  heroic  self-eaorifice  and  soft  womanly  feelings  of  Beatrice  even 
under  the  influence  of  her  burning  reyenge,  with  the  marvelloas  har- 
mony of  the  versification  in  which  she  expresses  herself,  cannot 
reconcile  us  to  her,  or  overcome  our  feelings  of  disgust  to  the  whole 
drama.  Mrs.  Shelley  states  that  he  fiancied  he  had  an  equal  fond- 
ness for  poetry  and  for  metaphysics,  but  that  the  former  prepon- 
derated. She  thinks  that  he  possessed  *'two  remarkable  qualities  of 
intellect—a  brilliant  imagination,  and  a  Ipgicsl  exactness  of  reason." 
His  logic  was  of  that  character  in  which  imagination  first  laid  down 
the  premises,  and  his  conclusions  might  be  then  admissible ;  but  of 
a  logical  faculty  in  the  ordinaiy  sense  he  had  almost  none  as  far  as 
exhibited  in  his  writings.  His  bold  and  striking  impersonations  form  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  poetry.  He  gives  to  inanimate 
objects  the  attributes  of  humanity  or  yolition  with  surprising  effsct 
But  even  in  his  best  efforts  there  alwaya  remains  an  obscurity  and  a 
dreaminess  which  will  probably  oyer  prevent  his  poems  being  exten- 
sively read.  He  more  than  once  attempted  satire ;  but  he  wants  point 
and  heartiness;  he  is  vehement^  but  not  earnest.  In  many  of  his  lyrics, 
where  the  shortness  of  his  subject  prevented  his  wandering  into  his  self- 
formed  world,  his  defects  are  in  a  great  degree  avoided,  and  he  is  often 
peculiarly  happy.  In  his  *  Prometheus  Unbound '  he  has  shown  him- 
self thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Grecian  dramiL 
It  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  beauty ;  and  the  inexhauatible  play  of  fancy 
and  imagination  flashing  through  eyery  part  of  it  dszsles  the  mind  so 
that  we  see  but  indistinctly ;  and  here,  as  in  all  his  other  poems,  hii 
command  of  language  has  been  equalled  but  by  few.  His  reputation 
as  a  poet  has  gradually  widened  since  his  death,  and  has  not  yet 
reached  its  culminating  point.  He  was  the  poet  of  the  future — of  an 
ideal  futuritjy— and  hence  it  was  that  his  own  age  could  not  entirely 
sympathise  with  him.  He  has  been  called  the  '  Poet  of  Poets  '—a 
proud  title,  and  in  some  respects  deserved. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  in  1844,  his  son 
by  his  second  wife,  Sir  Percy  Florence  Shelley,  who  was  bora  in  1819, 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates;  his  son  by  the  first  marrisge 
having  died  young. 

SHELLEY,  MARY  W0LL8T0NECRAPT,  was  bora  in  1798.  In 
1816,  while  in  Italy,  she  wrote  her  powerful  and  striking  romance  of 
'  Frankenstein,'  which  commanded  an  extensive  popularity  in  England, 
and  is  still  a  favourite  with  the  admirers  of  the  wild  and  wonderful, 
while  the  extremely  ingenious  and  consistent  development  of  the 
character  of  the  monster  excites  and  sustains  a  human  interest  amidst 
all  its  improbabilities.  Though  her  success  was  great  in  this  her  first 
effort,  it  did  not  induce  Mrs.  Shelley  to  resume  her  pen  for  some  time. 
She  deyoted  herself  to  promoting  the  comfort  and  guarding  tiie  health 
of  her  husband  vrith  affisotionate  solicitude,  which  he  gratefuUy 
acknowledged  and  repaid.  Just  previous  to  his  unfortunate  dea^ 
however  she  had  finished  'Valperga,'  a  novel,  afterwards  printed  in 
8  yola,  for  which  Shelley  says  in  one  of  his  last  letters  that  she  had 
been  offered  400^,  which  he  designed  for  the  relief  of  the  necessities 
of  his  father-in-law,  W.  Godwin.  After  her  husband's  death  she 
published  < Falkland/  <The  Last  Man,*  and  'The  Fortunes  of  Perkin 
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Warbeck/  each  in  three  Tolumes.  She  also  wrote  <  Rambles  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy/  an  account  of  her  journeys  with  her  husband.  In 
1839  she  published  an  edition  of  his  poetical  works,  with  a  few 
biographical  notes  added,  in  which  the  more  ofiensive  passages  of 
'Queen  Mab'  are  omitted;  and  in  1840  a  selection  from  his  letters 
and  a  few  specimens  of  his  prose  writings.  In  all  these  she  pays  a 
most  affectionate  tribute  to  his  goodness  of  heart  and  the  other 
amiable  qualities  which  she  states  iuTariably  secured  him  the  love 
of  all  who  knew  him.  She  died  in  London,  on  the  let  of  February 
1851. 

SHBNSTONS,  WILLIAM,  an  English  poet,  was  bom  November, 
1714,  at  the  Leasowes,  Hales  Owen,  Shropshire.  He  was  sent  to 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  the  year  1782,  and  remained  there  some 
time,  taking  no  degree.  He  amused  himself  in  a  desultory  manner, 
travelling  about  and  writing  poetry,  till  1745,  when  he  commenced 
residing  on  his  patrimony  at  his  native  place.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  rural  occupations.  He  took  great  pride  and  spared 
no  expense  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  and  in  his  latter  years 
became  much  involved  in  consequence.  He  died  February  11, 1768. 
A  very  beautiful  Latin  epitaph  on  his  cousin,  and  a  few  stanzas  like 
that  quoted  by  Johnson  in  his  Life  of  him,  full  of  genuine  and  simple 
feeling,  redeem  his  poems  from  the  charge  of  utter  insipidity  and  life- 
lesaness.  They  consist  of  elegies,  pastorals,  and  odes,  fto.  His  prin- 
cipal poem  and  the  best  of  his  longer  pieces  is  '  The  Schoolmistress,' 
and  next  in  rank  may  be  placed  his  Elegies."*  Johnson  has  pretty 
aocorately  hit  off  his  character  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  his  Life 
of  Shenstone — **  The  general  recommendation  of  Shenstone  is  easiness 
and  simplicity;  his  general  defect  is  want  of  comprehension  and 
variety.  Had  his  mind  been  better  stored  with  knowledge,  whether 
he  could  have  been  great,  I  know  not;  he  could  certainly  have  been 
agreeable."  A  spirit  of  mortified  ambition,  ill  suited  to  the  retirement 
which  he  professed  to  court,  appears  in  all  his  writings. 

SHBRARD,  WILLIAM,  better  known  as  the  patron  and  fellow- 
labourer  of  other  botanists  than  by  his  own  writings,  was  born  at 
Bushby  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  vear  1659.  Pe  received  his  early 
education  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  was  entered  as  a  student 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1677,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
same  college  in  1688.  He  was  travelling  tutor  successively  to  Charles, 
second  viscount  Townshend,  and  to  Wriothesley,  lord  Howland,  son 
of  Lord  Russell  who  was  executed.  During  this  period  of  his  life  he 
made  two  tours  on  the  Continent,  in  Holland,  France,  Italy,  &c. ;  and 
then  made  the  acquaintance  of  Boerhaave,  Hermann,  Tonmefort, 
Yaillant,  Mioheli,  and  of  most  others  of  the  ablest  botanists  of  the 
time.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  an  anonymous  work 
called  'Schola  Botanica,'  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1689,  giving  an 
account  of  the  plants  then  growing  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Paris.  In 
1700  he  communicated  a  piper  to  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  making 
of  Japan  and  Chinese  varnishes,  which  was  inserted  in  the  22nd  volume 
of  their '  Transactions.' 

In  1702  he  was  appointed  British  consul  at  Smyrna,  having  previously 
been  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  sick  and  wounded  at  Portsmouth. 
Smyrna  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  botany ;  here  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  great  'Herbarium,'  which  is  still  a  national 
treasure,  and  cultivated  with  great  care  and  attention  many  rare  and 
exotic  species  of  plants.  In  1718  he  returned  to  England,  and  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D. 

In  1721  he  returned  to  the  Continent^  and  Vaillanty  the  African 
traveller,  being  then  in  a  dying  state,  Sherard  succeeded  in  transferring 
the  manuscripts  and  drawhigs  of  this  great  traveller  to  Boerhaave,  who 
published  them  in  the  *  Botanicon  Parisieuse,'  in  1727.  In  this  work 
Boerhaave  was  materially  assisted  by  Sherard.  In  his  various  visits 
to  the  Continent  Sherard  became  intimate  with  Dillenios^  who  was 
professor  of  botany  at  Oiessen;  and  in  1721  he  invited  him  to 
come  over  to  England  to  superintend  the  botanic  garden  of  his 
brother  Dr.  James  Sherard,  at  Eltham.  This  invitation  was  accepted 
by  Dillenius,  and  forms  an  important  point  in  the  history  of  botany  in 
this  country. 

Sherard  was  a  quiet  unassuming  man,  who  loyed  the  stndy  of 
natural  history  for  its  own  sake.  He  seemed  to  prefer  assisting  others 
in  their  labours  to  producing  anything  of  his  own.  He  was  thus  the 
fellow-labourer  of  Catesby,  in  the  'Natural  History  of  Carolina,' and 
also  of  Dillenius,  in  the  publication  of  the  <  Hortus  Elthamensis.'  He 
died  at  Eltham,  August  12,  1728.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed 
his  great  Herbarium,  containing  upwards  of  12,000  species  of  plants, 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  also  left  8000^.  for  the  purpose  of 
endowing  a  botanical  chair  in  the  same  University.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  service  done  by  Sherard  to  botany;  although  at 
present  it  has  not  perhaps  produced  the  fruit  which  might  have  been 
anticipated. 

DiLLSifius  was  the  first  who  occupied  the  chair  of  botany  founded 
by  Sherard.  He  was  bom  at  Darmstadt  in  1687.  He  came  over  to 
England  in  1721.  He  published  in  this  country  a  new  edition  of  Ray's 
'  Synopsis,'  illustrated  with  twenty-four  plates,  in  1724.  The  '  Hortus 
Elthamensifl'  appeared  in  1782.  His  greatest  work,  and  one  which 
has  had  a  most  important  influence  on  the  study  of  botany,  is  the 
'Historia  Muscorum,'  published  in  1741.  Although  the  name  would 
indicate  that  the  mosses  were  the  only  subjects  tieated  on,  it  included 
observations  on  aU  the  families  of  cryptogamic  plants.    It  contains  a 


fund  of  original  research,  and  many  modem  observers  would  do  well 
to  consult  this  volume  before  announcing  their  observations  as  entirely 
new.  Sherard  during  his  life  wished  to  have  completed  or  continued 
Bauhin's  '  Pinax,'  a  work  intended  to  have  been  a  description  of  all  the 
plants  then  known,  and  for  this  purpose  he  collected  a  great  mass  of 
materials.  It  was  his  wish  at  his  death  that  this  should  be  done  by 
the  new  professor  at  Oxford,  but  either  Dillenius  did  not  feel  com- 
petent to  the  task,  or  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  '  Historia.*  for 
the  continuation  of  the  *  Pinax'  never  appeared.  He  died  April  2, 
1747.  His  Herbarium  is  now  with  that  of  Sherard  at  Oxford,  which, 
containing  as  it  does  speoimens  from  Linnseus,  Toumefort,  and  other 
eminent  botanists  of  that  day,  is,  next  to  the  Herbarium  of  Linnnus 
himself,  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  viduable  botanical  records  that 
exists. 

SHERBURNE,  SIR  EDWARD,  descended  from  an  ancient  famUy 
residing  at  Stainhurst  in  Lancashire,  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  18th 
of  September  1618.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  the  advantage  of  the 
instructions  of  the  oelebrated  Thomas  Famaby,  who  then  taught  a 
school  in  Goldsmith's  Rents;  but  in  1686,  Famaby  removed  from 
London,  and  transferred  his  pupil  to  the  care  of  Charles  Aleyn,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  ushers»  and  who  is  known  as  the  author  of  some 
very  inferior  historical  poetry.  In  1640  Sherbume  set  out  on  the 
grand  Continental  tour,  from  which  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  solaoe 
the  few  remaining  days  of  his  father,  who  died  in  1641,  leaving  his 
son  in  possession  of  the  post  which  he  had  enjoyed  of  the  clerkship  of 
his  majesty's  Ordnance.  The  rebellion  however  prevented  his  retaining 
this  situation  for  any  length  of  time.  Being  indeed  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  firm  royalist,  he  was  ejected  by  a  warrant  from  the  House  of 
Lords  in  April  or  May  1642,  and  harassed  by  a  long  and  expensive 
confinement  in  the  custody  of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod.  After  his 
release  he  entered  actively  into  the  service  of  the  king,  who  created 
him  commissary-general  of  the  royal  artillery.  Various  fortunes  now 
awaited  him.  He  witnessed  the  memorable  battle  of  Edge-hiU ;  he 
attended  the  king  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  Master's  degree  on 
December  20th,  1642,  and  pursued  his  studies  for  some  time;  he  went 
to  London  in  1646,  where  he  was  plundered  of  all  his  property,  and 
finally  compelled  to  hide  himself  for  safety  in  the  chambers  of  a 
relation  in  the  Middle  Temple.  About  1661  fortune  once  more 
smiled  upon  him,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Sir  George  Savile,  who  had 
then  recently  returned  from  abroad,  superintendent  of  his  affairs,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  made  travelling  tutor  to  Sir  John  Coventry, 
with  whom  he  visited  different  parts  of  the  Continent  between  the 
years  1654  and  1659.  On  the  Restoration  he  obtained  with  consider- 
able trouble  his  old  situation  in  the  Ordnance^  but  at  the  revolution 
of  1688  was  agun  ejected  from  it  upon  refusing  to  take  the  necessary 
oaths.  He  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  January  6th,  1682. 
There  is  every  reason  however  to  believe  that  his  latter  days  were 
embittered  by  the  evils  of  poverty,  as  we  find  him  in  1696  presenting  a 
supplicatory  memorial  to  the  Earl  of  Romney,  then  master-general  of 
the  Ordnance,  and  another  to  the  king.  Whether  either  of  these 
applications  was  attended  with  success  is  not  known.  He  continued 
his  retirement  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  London,  on  Novem- 
ber 4th,  1702. 

Sherburne  was  the  author  of  poetical  translations  of  two  pieces 
from  Seneca,  the  '  Medea,'  and  the  '  Troades,'  published  respectively 
in  1648  and  1679.  These  works  procured  him  considerable  reputation 
in  his  time ;  but  his  fame  at  present  principally  rests  on  the  translation 
of  'Manilius,'  published  at  London  in  1675,  in  a  handsome  folio 
volume,  and  enriched  by  an  appendix  containing  lives  of  scientific  men. 
This  appendix  is  particularly  valuable  to  the  scientific  historian  as 
containing  much  information  regarding  Sherburne's  contemporaries 
not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

SHERIDAN,  DR.  THOMAS,  translated  the  'Satires  of  Persius' 
into  prose,  and  also  the  ' Philoctetes '  of  Sophocles  into  verse;  but 
neither  of  these  translations  is  worthy  of  being  rescued  from  the  neglect 
into  which  thev  have  fallen.  His  talents  were  more  of  a  social  nature 
— ^punning,  qmbbling,  and  fiddling^  according  to  Lord  Cork,  with  an 
incessant  flow  of  animal  spirits. 

Dr.  Sheridan  was  bom  in  1684  in  the  copnty  of  Cavan.  His  parents 
were  poor;  but  he  was  placed  by  a  friend  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  made  considerable  progress  in  classical  literature.  He  after* 
wards  took  orders,  and  then  set  up  a  school  in  Dublin.  Swift,  who 
was  his  friend,  procured  him  in  1725  a  living  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
of  about  1501,  a  year,  but  his  recklessness  or  impudence  spoiled  all  his 
expectations ;  for  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  1st  of  August  (the 
anniversary  of  King  George's  birthday)  on  the  text,  **  Sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof  On  this  being  known  he  was  struck  off  the 
list  of  chaplains  to  the  lord-lieutenant  and  forbidden  the  castle.  He 
bore  this  however  with  a  light  heart,  and  soon  after  changed  his  living 
for  one  in  Dunboyne ;  but  owing  to  the  cheating  of  the  fiumers,  and 
other  causes,  the  income  was  lowered  to  802.  a  year.  As  this  did  not 
suit  him,  he  speedily  gave  it  up  for  the  free  school  of  Cavan,  where  he 
had  a  salary  of  SOI.  a  year  besides  his  scholars.  He  was  through  life 
indolent,  careless,  slovenly,  and  indigent  His  animal  spirits  seemed 
to  supply  every  other  deficiency,  and  to  have  preserved  him  cheerful 
amidst  all  his  poverty  and  distress;  but  his  habits  as  well  as  his 
temperament  were  careless  and  ill-regulated,  and  prevented  bjij  strict 
attention  to  his  dutiesi    His  Indolence  or  improdenoe  made  lum  sell 
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bis  fiitnation  for  4002.,  allegiog  as  an  excuse  the  "  moiet  and  unwhole- 
some sir  of  Cavan ;"  but  we  find  him  afterwards  making  no  attempt 
to  establish  himself  elsewhere.  This  4002.  was  soon  spent,  and  the 
"ill-starred,  good-natured,  improvident  man,"  as  Lord  Cork  calls  him, 
fell  into  sickness  and  distress,  which  was  terminated  by  death,  Sep- 
tember 10, 1733.  Lord  Cork,  speaking  of  him,  says,  "  Not  a  day  passed 
without  a  rebus,  an  anagram,  or  a  madrigal.  His  pen  and  fiddlestick 
were  in  continual  motion." 

SHERIDAN,  THOMAS,  M.A.,  the  author  of  the  'Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,'  was  the  son  of  the  above,  and  bom  at  QuiJca,  the 
residence  of  Swift,  in  1721.  Swift  was  his  godfather,  and  treated  him 
with  uniform  kindness.  His  education  was  commenced  by  his  father, 
who  subsequently  sent  him  to  Westminster  School,  where  he  was  a 
king's  scholar.  He  afterwards  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  When  his  father  died  he  was 
without  a  profession,  and  destitute  of  all  expectations ;  but  having 
oonoeived  that  exalted  and  extravagant  idea  of  oratory  which  haunted 
him  through  life,  he  determined  on  its  restoration.  To  this  end  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  stage  as  the  first  qualification  for  understanding 
the  art  of  oratoiy.  He  appeared  as  Richard  III.  in  January  1743,  and 
**  met  with  the  greatest  enconragement." 

In  1744  he  accepted  an  engagement  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and 
in  1745  he  played  with  Garrick  at  Druxy  Lane,  where  some  of  his 
friends,  more  kind  than  judicious,  endeavoured  to  set  him  up  as  a 
rival  of  Garrick.  The  consequence  was  a  quarrel  between  the  two, 
which  lasted  for  life.  Sheridan  then  returned  to  Dublin,  and  became 
manager  of  the  theatre  there;  and  he  efifected,  after  a  long  struggle, 
a  very  praiseworthy  reform  in  the  "  goings  on "  behind  the  scenes. 
For  eight  years  he  continued  his  management  with  success,  till  in  1754 
he  was  driven  from  it  by  one  of  the  popular  tumults  so  common  in 
those  days.  In  this  year,  when  "the  rancour  of  political  party  arose 
to  the  greatest  height  that  it  had  almost  ever  been  known  to  do  in 
Dublin,  Mr.  Sheridan  unfortunately  revived  Miller's '  Mahometw'  In 
this  play  were  many  passages  respecting  liberty,  bribery,  and  corruption, 
which  pleased  the  anti-courtiers  as  expressive  of  their  oplnionsln  re|;ard 
to  certain  persons  at  that  time  in  power,  and  therefore  they  insisted 
on  those  passages  being  repeated,  which  the  actor  complied  with.  The 
absurdity  however  of  such  repetitions,  merely  as  destroying  the  effect 
of  the  tragedy,  having  occurred  to  the  manager,*the  same  speeches, 
when  again  called  for  by  the  audience  on  the  succeeding  night,  were 
refused  by  the  actor;  and  he  being  obliged  to  hint  the  cause  of  his 
refusal,  the  manager  became  the  object  of  their  resentment.  On  his 
not  appearing  to  mollify  their  rage  by  some  kind  of  apology,  they  cut 
the  scenery  to  pieces  with  their  swords,  tore  up  the  benches  and  boxes, 
and,  in  a  word,  totally  despoiled  the  theatre;  concluding  with  a  reso- 
lution never  more  to  permit  Mr.  Sheridan  to  appear  on  that  stage." 
(Chalmers's  <Biog.  Diet')  He  afterwards  (1756)  returned  to  Dublin 
and  his  management,  the  agitation  having  subsided ;  but  though  be 
was  received  with  great  favour  by  the  audience,  yet  Barry  and  Wood- 
ward having  erected  another  theatre^  and  decoyed  some  of  his  principal 
performers,  as  well  as  a  London  company,  this  with  other  causes 
quite  i-uined  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  ooncem  in  the 
theatre. 

It  was  then  that  he  again  relied  on  his  indestructible  faith  in 
oratory,  and  the  immense  advantages  to  accrue  from  it  He  published 
a  plan,  in  which  he  proposed  to  his  countrymen  the  establishment  of 
an  academy  for  the  accomplishment  of  "  youth  in  eveiy  qualification 
necessary  for  a  gentleman."  In  the  fonnation  of  his  design,  he  con- 
sidered the  art  of  oratory  to  be  one  of  the  essentials ;  and  to  give  a 
stronger  idea  of  the  utility  of  that  art,  he  opened  his  plan  to  the  public 
in  three  orations,  which  were  also  to  be  the  proofs  of  his  fitness  for 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  academy,  lor  which  post  he  ofiered 
himself.  The  proposal  was  in  some  degree  carried  into  execution ;  but 
for  some  reason  Sheridan  was  excluded  from  any  share  in  conducting  it. 

Sheridan  however  was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted,  especially  on  the 
question  of  oratoxr,  and  we  find  him  in  1759  lecturing  in  England  on 
that  subject.  He  had  published  an  8vo  volume  entitled  '  Brituh  Edu- 
cation :  the  source  of  the  disorders  in  Great  Britain.  Being  an  essay 
towards  proving  that  the  immorality,  ignorance,  and  false  taste  whid^ 
so  generally  prevail,  are  the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  the 
present  defective  system  of  education ;  with  an  attempt  to  show  that 
a  revival  of  the  art  of  speaking  and  the  study  of  our  own  language^ 
might  contribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  cure  of  those  evils.'  The 
title  is  amusing ;  but  it  seems  to  have  imposed  on  the  public,  for  the 
lectures  which  he  composed  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  delivered  in 
London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  met  with  immense  success :  at  the 
last  place  indeed  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
In  1760  he  again  appeared  at  Drury  Lane^  but  diBSgxeements  with 
Garrick  soon  put  a  stop  to  his  engagement. 

On  thft  accession  of  George  111.  a  pension  was  granted  him,  which 
so  enraged  Doctor  Johnson,  that  he  exclaimed,  *' What,  give  him  a 
pension  I— then  I  must  give  up  mine."  This  was  of  course  repeated 
to  Sheridan,  and  he  never  forgtive  it.  Through  the  various  volumes  of 
'Bosweir  there  occur  many  notices  of  Sheridan,  but  the  Doctor^s 
contempt  is  nowhere  disguised.  Sheridan  continued  to  lecture,  and 
was  **  himself  the  great  sublime  he  drew."  In  Scotland  he  was 
honoured  with  so  much  attention  that  a  society  was  formed,  called 
*  The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Reading  and  Speaking  of  the  English 


Language  in  Scotland.'    Among  the  directors  were  the  names  of  Drs. 
Blair,  Ferguson,  and  Robeitson. 

But  by  all  his  discussion  and  lecturing,  his  universal  panacea  for  the 
ills  of  moral  England  came  to  be  examined,  and  when  in  1769  he  pro- 
posed his  'plan  of  education  for  the  young  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Great  Britain,'  he  found  the  public  enthusiasm  already  cooled.  This 
plan  was  addressed  to  the  king,  in  which  with  an  amusing  but  lofly 
condesoension  he  made  a  tender  of  his  services,  and  offered  to  **  dedi- 
cate the  remainder  of  his  days  toits  execution,"  observing,  that  "  if 
the  design  be  not  executed  by  myself,  it  never  will  be  by  any  other 
hand."  But  in  spite  of  all  this  heroic  dedication  of  services,  he 
excited  no  notice.  This  did  not  however  damp  his  ardour  in  the  least; 
he  endeavoured  to  support  bis  plan  by  writing,  by  lecturing,  and  by 
sarcasms  sgoinst  the  taste  of  the  times  which  could  so  neglect  him ; 
and  the  whole  farce  was  wound  up  by  his  resolution,  on  the  declara- 
tion of  the  American  Independence,  of  "benefiting  the  new  world 
with  the  advantages  ungratefully  neglected  by  his  own  country." 

In  1769, 1770,  and  1776  he  p^ormed  at  the  Haymarket  and  Covent 
Ghirden,  his  last  appearance  as  an  actor.  On  the  retirement  of  Garrick 
the  purchasers  of  the  share  in  Drury  Lane,  of  which  his  son  was  one, 
agreed  to  make  him  the  manager ;  but  he  held  the  post  only  three 
years,  when  he  relinquished  it  as  not  tenable  except  on  ignominious 
terms.  He  then  produced  his  *  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,'  which  was  ridiculed  by  Johnson,  who  thought  an  Irishman 
very  unfit  to  teach  the  English  their  own  language.  His  '  Life  of 
Swift '  followed— a  heavy  and  indiscriminating  performance.  He  died 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age^  August  14, 1788.  His  other  works 
are  the  'Course  of  Oratorical  Lectures'  and  the  faroe  of  'Captain 
O'Blunder.' 

SHERIDAN,  FRANCES,  wife  of  the  above,  vros  bom  in  Ireknd 
1724,  but  of  English  parentage,  being  the  grand-daughter  of  Sir  OUver 
Chamberlayne.  Her  first  acquaintance  with  Sheridaa  was  carious 
enough.  At  one  of  his  most  embarassing  periods,  when  there  had 
arisen  a  violent  party  dispute  relative  to  the  theatre  in  which  he  had 
newly  embarked  all  his  money  and  expectations,  she  published  a  well* 
written  and  forcible  pamphlet  in  his  favour,  which  disinterested  kind- 
ness so  excited  his  attention  that  he  lost  no  time  in  being  introduced 
to  her — they  were  mutually  pleased  with  each  other,  and  the  orator 
soon  proposed  marriage,  and  was  accepted.  She  is  uniformly  described 
as  a  most  accomplished  and  amiable  woman,  of  whom  Doctor  Johnson 
was  very  fond  (Boswell's  '  Johnson,'  iL),  and  whose  novel  of  '  Sidney 
Biddulph'  he  greatly  admired,  addressing  her  the  very  flattering 
remark,  that  he  doubted  whether  "upon  moral  principles  shevros  at 
liberty  to  put  any  one  to  so  much  pain  as  her  story  had  put  hioL" 
Her  '  Nourjahad '  has  delighted  all  readers  of  romance,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so ;  though  probably  on  other  accounts  than  "  the  excellent 
moral  and  inculcation  of  a  future  state  of  retribution"  which  so 
delighted  James  BosweU.  She  also  wrote  two  comedies,  'The  Dis- 
covery' and  '  The  Dupe,'  but  they  are  feeble  and  prosy,  and  are  now 
become  rarities.  She  died  at  Blois,  after  a  lingering  illness,  September, 
1766.  This  date  is  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  of  her  husbands 
deploring  that  event,  which  is  dated  October,  1766;  the'  'Biographia 
Dramatica '  and  Chalmers's  '  Biographical  Dictionary '  (which  copies 
the  former  almost  verbatim)  place  her  death  as  late  as  1767. 

SHERIDAN,  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  BUTLER  (for  thus  was  he 
christened  after  Brinsley  Butler,  earl  of  Lanesborough,  though  he 
usually  dropped  the  Butler),  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Frances 
Sheridan.  He  was  bom  in  Dorset  Street,  Dublin  (not  at  Qoiloa  as  the 
'Biographical  Dictionaries'  declare),  in  September,  1751,  He  was 
educated  at  Dublin,  and  subsequently  at  Harrow,  but  at  both  places 
was  pronounced  to  be  <  an  impenetrable  dunce,'  with  whom  neither 
severity  nor  indulgence  could  avail.  On  leaving  Harrow  indeed  his 
ignorance  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  spell,  and  he  wrote  '  think* 
for  '  thing.'  At  the  age  of  eighteen  however  he  joined  his  friend 
Halhed  in  a  translation  of  the  '  Epistles  of  Aristssnetua' 

Sheridan's  life  was  throughout  a  dramatic  one ;  not  in  the  high  or 
poetical  sense,  but  in  that  of  intriguing  comedy  and  practical  joking^ 
and  he  certainly  displayed  throughout  as  perfect  a  contempt  for  prin- 
ciple or  sincerity  as  any  comedy  hero  we  oould  desue.  His  first 
important  step  in  this  life^  marriage,  was  of  this  nature,  and  partakes 
of  that  intriguing  spirit  His  own  brother  and  his  friend  Halhed 
were  both  in  love  with  Miss  Linley,  an  accomplished  singer,  then  only 
sixteen ;  they  confided  their  passion  to  him,  but  he  outwitted  them 
both,  and  eloped  with  the  lady  to  Franoe,  where  they  were  secretly 
married.  He  then  fought  a  duel  with  a  "  married  blackguard  who  had 
worried  and  defamed  her;"  and  then  brought  her  back  to  England, 
where  having  extorted  her  father's  permission,  he  repeated  the  nuptial 
ceremony  by  licence  in  1773.  They  tell  an  anecdote  of  his  driving 
her  from  the  oratorios,  disguised  as  a  hackney  coachman,  during  the 
interval  of  the  two  weddings,  when  she  was  rending  with  her  angiy 
friends  and  still  pursuing  her  profession.  Sheridan  would  not  consent  to 
his  wife's  employing  her  talents  for  their  subsistenoe :  it  offended  his 
pride,  and  this  pride  Dr.  Johnson  applauded,  but  very  erroneously  in 
our  opinion.  Yet  Sheridan  did  not  refuse  to  subsist^  during  the  early 
psrt  of  their  marriage,  upon  the  three  thousand  pounds  "  which  a 
good-natured  old  gentleman  had  settled  upon  Mias  Linley  in  default 
of  being  able  to  marry  her." 

Necessity  however  soon  drove  him  to  literature^  and  in  Januaiy 
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1775  he  produced  his  first  comedy  of  'The  Riyala.'  On  the  first 
night  it  was  damned ;  hat  this  was  chiefly  the  fault  of  one  of  the 
ftctors  and  of  those  inexperiences  which  usually  attend  '  first  nights,' 
and  it  soon  met  with  the  success  which  it  so  well  deserred.  In  this 
comedy  there  is  nothing  new,  and  little  that  is  true,  but  everything 
tells  admirably.  The  incidents  are  various  and  bustling;  the 
characters  well  opposed ;  though  all,  except  the  tetchy  wayward 
Fulkland,  are  copies  of  well-known  originalsp  Mrs.  Malaprop  is  not 
only  a  fareical  exaggeration  of  Mrs.  Slipslop  (whose  very  jokes  aie 
easily  perpetrated  when  once  an  author  plunges  into  such  a  vein  of 
impossible  fun) ;  but  that  miepronunoiation  which  was  natural  in  a 
housekeeper  trying  to  be  pedantic,  is  insupportable  in  the  aunt  of 
Lydia  Languish.  But  Sheridan  trusted  very  little  to  nature.  Acres  is 
quite  as  much  a  caricature ;  and  Lydia  Luiguish  is  so  clumsily  over- 
done as  almost  to  fall  pointless.  Fag  is  a  wit  of  the  first  order, 
dressed  as  a  footman.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  though  old,  is  neverthe- 
less admirable,  and  cleverly  sustained.  To  a  severe  criticism  this 
comedy  exhibits  many  faults,  yet  the  same  severity  must  admit  its 
abundant  merits  of  wit»  animal  spirits,  situation,  story,  and  selection 
of  character. 

The  gaiety  of  succef  s,  and,  as  rome  say,  gratitude  to  Mr.  Clinch, 
who  played  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  but  more  probably  the  same  pressing 
neoessity,  *'  who  has  no  law,"  produced  the  force  of  '  St  Patrick's 
Day,  or  the  Scheming  Lieutenant,'  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  spring. 
This  farce  turns  upon  the  old  trick  of  the  lover  deceiving  the  credu- 
lous father,  a  trick  so  often  used  by  Molidre,  and  imitated  by  eveiy 
farce-writer  since  that  immortal  wit  The  summer  of  that  year  was 
devoted  to  ' The  Duenna/  which  Hazlitt  calls  "a  perfect  work  of  art : 
the  songs  are  the  best  that  ever-  were  written,  except  those  in  the 
<  Beggar's  Opera ; '  they  have  a  joyous  spirit  of  intoxication  in  them, 
and  strains  of  the  most  melting  tenderness."  But  we  must  observe 
that  neither  incidents  nor  characters  are  new.  The  dialogue  however 
!»  witty,  terse,  and  polished.  '*  His  table  songs,"  observes  Ldgh  Hunt^ 
"  are  always  admirable.  When  he  was  drinking  wine  he  was  thoroughly 
in  earnest"  He  was  now  in  the  full  flush  of  popularity  and  prosperity, 
and  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  but  how, 
nobody  can  tell,  for  where  he  got  the  money  has  ever  remained  an 
impenetrable  secret  In  the  year  1777  he  made  some  trivial  alterations 
in  VanburgU's  '  Relapse,'  and  produced  it  under  the  title  of  *  The  Trip 
to  Scarborough.'  In  1777  also  he  produced  '  The  School  for  Scandid,' 
of  which  Leigh  Hunt  remarks,  "  with  the  exception  of  too  great  a 
length  of  dialogue  without  action  in  its  earlier  scenes,  it  is  a  very  con- 
cenUtttion  and  crjstallisatlon  of  all  that  is  sparkling,  dear,  and  com- 
pact, in  the  materials  of  prose  comedy."  The  characters,  though  not 
new,  are  generally  well  drawn,  and  inimitably  selected.  Selection  is 
one  of  the  first  arts  of  a  dramatist  Having  to  illustrate  a  moral  or 
develope  a  problem,  his  great  oare  should  be  that  the  charaoters  which 
he  selects  do  really  of  themselves  go  towards  the  huilding  up  and 
elucidation  of  the  whole.  Thus,  Sir  Peter  and  Sir  Oliver,  Charles  and 
Joseph,  Mrs.  Candour  and  Lady  Sneerwell,  with  Sir  Benjamin,  Snake, 
Crabtree,  Slo.,  have  each  a  distinct  part  in  the  drama.  Of  these  we 
prefer  Mrs.  Candour,  who  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  who  serves  to  turn 
the  balance  in  favour  of  Sheridan's  scandal-scene,  in  comparison  with 
the  scene  in  Wycherley's  '  Plain  Dealer '  (Act  il,  sa  1),  from  which  it 
is  imitated.  Charles  Surfisce  is  a  very  disagreeable  and  boasting 
character,  and  destitute  of  the  honourable  or  gentlemanly  feeling  to 
which  he  pretends.  He  is  not  only  an  unprincipled  spendthrift  but 
he  attempts  to  carry  it  off  with  a  high  hand,  and  with  maxims  which 
may  be  well  enough  over  the  bottle,  but  are  foolish  sophisms  when 
applied  in  life :  thus,  when  he  hss  money,  he  prefen  sending  it  to 
Mr.  Stanley,  who  has  applied  to  him  for  charity,  than  to  his  lawful 
creditors;  and  swaggers  off  with  *' Justice  is  an  old  lame  hobbling 
beldame,  and  I  can't  get  her  to  keep  pace  with  generosity  for  the  soul 
of  me."  His  treatment  of  Lady  Teazle  in  the  screen  scene  is  still 
more  offensiva  Charles  has  a  cant  about  him  as  well  as  Joseph ;  but 
he  is  always  a  favourite  with  the  audience,  because  he  is,  or  pretends 
to  be,  a  dashing  fellow  of  the  very  best  intentions,  and  only  addicted 
to  cheating  his  tradesmen  out  of  a  little  pardonable  sociality.  *  The 
School  for  Scandal'  however  remains  the  finest  model  of  the  wit- 
comedy  in  the  language ;  it  has  not  the  heartiness,  the  flesh  and  blood 
vitality  of  the  '  Beaux  Stratagem,'  nor  the  more  elaborate  wit  of  Con- 
greve ;  its  language  is  more  polished  and  exquisite  than  Farquhar's,  and 
more  easy  and  less  obviously  elaborate  than  Congreve's ;  but  all  three 
dwindle  into  insignificance  beside  the  poetic  comedy  of  Shakspere, 

In  1779  he  wrote  the  *  Critic,'  one  of  the  wittiest  farces  in  the 
language.  <*  In  some  of  its  most  admired  passages,  little  better  than 
an  exquisite  cento  of  the  wit  of  the  satirists  beifore  him.  Sheridan 
must  have  felt  himself  emphatically  at  home  in  a  production  of  this 
kind ;  for  there  was  eveiy  call  in  it  upon  the  powers  he  abounded  in 
— ^wit^  banter,  and  style ;  and  none  upon  his  good-nature."  (Leigh 
Hunt, '  Critical  Sketch  prefixed  to  Sheridan's  works.')  But  indeed  it 
has  need  of  all  its  brilliant  writmg  to  support  the  length  of  the 
dialogue  without  action;  and  when  it  comes  to  the  rehearsal  of  the 
tnq^edy,  it  soon  becomes  tiresome.  Qood  acting  however  will  always 
keep  it  on  the  stage. 

Sheridan's  political  career  was  illuminated  by  a  few  bright  flashes 
of  eloquence  and  perpetual  wit,  but  he  .had  neither  the  depth  nor  the 
perseverance  of  a  stateeman ;  and  consequently,  though  he  sometimes 
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helped  his  party  with  a  promising  effort^  ''gradually  degenerated  hito 
a  useless  though  amusmg  speaker,  familiarly  joked  at  l^  the  public^ 
admired  but  disesteemed  by  his  frienda"  He  had  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Charles  James  Fox,  through  whose  good  offices  he  got  elected 
for  the  borough  of  Stafford  in  1780.  His  connection  with  Fox,  more 
than  any  decided  opinions  of  his  own,  led  him  to  support  the  Whig 
party,  to  which  he  continued  faithful  to  the  last  Under  the  Rocking^ 
ham  administration  he  became  under-seoretary  of  state,  but  heresignd 
on  the  death  of  the  marqms.  His  celebrated  speech  on  the  occasion 
of  Warren  Hastings's  trial  was  a  tremendous  effort  of  eloquence,  and 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

In  1792  Sheridan's  wife  died ;  and  in  1795,  being  then  in  his  forty- 
fourth  year,  he  married  Miss  Ogle,  the  dean  of  Winchester's  daughtei 
— "  young,  accomplished,  and  ardently  devoted  to  him."  She  brought 
hina  five  thousand  pounds,  and  with  this  and  fifteen  thousand  more 
which  he  contrived  to  raise  by  the  sale  of  Drury  Lane  shares,  an 
estate  was  bought  in  Surrey,  where  he  was  to  live  in  love  and  happi- 
ness till  his  drink  and  his  duns  could  endure  it  no  longer.  After  an 
interval  of  nine  years  since  his  last  play,  he  again,  in  1798,  contributed 
to  the  stage  the  'Stranger'  and  'Pizarro,'  both  adaptations  from  the 
wretched  pieces  of  Eotsebue. 

Sheridan's  theatrical  career  terminated  with  these  pieces;  and  now 
his  prospects  seemed  eveiy  day  more  lowering.  His  difficulties  always 
great  became  now  insupportable  from  the  want  of  health,  youth,  and 
animal  spirits  to  prompt  him  to  fresh  exertions,  or  to  enable  him  to 
bear  them  with  better  grace.  He  lived  in  a  perpetual  but  inefficient 
struggle ;  resorting  to  many  a  degrading  shift,  which  may  tell  well 
enough  as  jokes,  but  which  preyed  upon  him  seriously  enough.  His 
friends  (among  them  the  prince-regent,  his  fdrmer  boon  companion, 
whose  dull  pompous  entertainments  were  enlivened  by  Sheridan's 
wit)  had  forsaken  him  now  that  sickness  and  distress  had  enfeebled 
the  brilliancy  and  animation  of  his  conversation.  Money  was  no 
longer  to  be  borrowed;  duns  were  no  longer  to  be  pacified  with 
promises;  everything  was  indicating  ruin,  and  he  died  near  his 
dying  wife,  amidst  the  tbieats  of  bailiffii,  and  deserted  by  all  but  his 

Shysician  Dr.  Bain,  and  his  poetical  friends  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Thomas 
[core,  and  Lord  Holland,  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  July  1816,  iu  SaviUe 
Row,  Burlington  Gardens,  in  the  sixfjr-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

(Moore,  Life  of  Sheridan ;  Leigh  Hunt,  Biographical  and  Critical 
Sketch,  prefixed  to  Moxon's  edition  of  Sheridan's  WorJce ;  Boswdl, 
Life  of  Johnson ;  Biographia  Dramatica ;  Hazlitt^  Lectures  on  the 
Comic  Writers,) 

SHERIF-ED-DEEN  (Moollah  Alt  SHEBir-SD  debn  Tezdi),  a 
native  of  Yezd  in  Persia,  and  a  celebrated  Persian  historian,  who 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  of  our  era.  Few 
particulars  have  reached  us  as  to  his  parentage  or  personal  history. 
He  was  by  profession  a  doctor  of  the  Moslem  law,  and  appears  to  have 
resided  principally  at  the  court  of  Shiraz,  under  the  patronage  of 
Ibraham  Sultan,  who  acted  as  viceroy  of  Fars  for  his  father  Shah- 
Rokh,  the  youngest  son  and  successor  of  Timour.  Here  Sherif*ed-deen 
completed,  a.d.  1424  (a.h.  828),  the  work  on  which  his  reputation  is 
principally  based,  entitled  the  '  Zufifer-Nameb,'  or  '  Book  of  Victories,' 
which  givei^  in  the  Persian  language,  a  detailed  and  copious  account 
of  the  life^  reign,  and  conquests  of  ^mour,  drawn  from  the  authentic 
records  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  The  firat  part,  or  intro- 
duction, however  does  not  exist  in  any  copy  found  in  European 
libraries;  and  we  are  acquainted  with  it  only  through  the  quotations 
of  Hadji-Khalfa,  who  mentions  it  as  containing  an  excellent  account  of 
the  geography  of  Zagatai,  or  Turkestan,  with  genealogical  notices  of 
the  various  tribes.  The  style  of  the  *  Zuffer-Nameh '  is  characterised 
by  Sir  Willism  Jones  as  "  most  beautiful  and  elegant;*'  and  Ehondemir 
compares  the  diction  to  "a  sparkling  succesaion  of  pearls,  diamonds, 
and  precious  stones ;"  but  a  European  reader  is  fatigued  by  the  endless 
metaphors  and  profusion  of  laboured  ornaments  with  which  every 
phrase  is  overloaded.  "His  geog^phy  and  chronology,"  says  Gibbon, 
**  are  wonderfully  accurate ;  and  he  may  be  trusted  for  public  faot^, 
though  he  servilely  praises  the  virtue  and  fortune  of  his  hero.  His 
encomiums  on  Timour  are  indeed  carried  to  the  meet  fulsome  extent 
of  oriental  panegyric ;  but  both  gratitude  and  interest  would  combine 
to  produce  this  effect ;  and  the  bias  thus  shown  is  in  some  measure 
useful  as  enabling  us  to  qualify  the  equally  exaggerated  invectives  of 
another  biographer  of  Timour,  the  Syrian  Arabshah."  A  French 
version  of  the  *  Zuffer-Nameh '  was  published  at  Paris,  in  four  vols. 
12mo,  1722,  by  M.  Petis  de  la  Croix,  under  the  title  of  *  Hiatoire  do 
Timur-Bec,  connu  sous  le  nom  dn  grand  Tamerlane,  Empereur  des 
Mogols  et  Tartares,'  &c ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  a  close  translation  of 
the  originiJ.  A  Turkish  version  has  also  been  printed  at  the  imperial 
press  of  Constantinople. 

8HERLB7.    [Shi&lbt.] 

SHERLOCK,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Sonthwark  about  1 641, 
and  studied  at  Peter  House,  Cambridge.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he 
had  the  living  of  Saint  George,  Botolph-lane.  In  1681  he  obtained 
the  prebend  of  St  Pancras,  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  London ;  and 
in  1684  or  1685  was  elected  master  of  the  Temple.  Hia  political 
conduct  at  the  revolution  is  said  to  have  been  as  ambiguous  as  that  of 
his  son  on  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  he  exposed 
himself  to  the  severe  censure  of  the  Jacobite  party,  who  had  hoped  to 
retain  him.    It  was  on  this  OQcasi^n  that  he  published  his  *  Case  of 
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tbd  Allegiance  due  to  the  So¥er«ign  Powers.'  He  appears  however  to 
have  been  little  favoured  hy  the  new  government,  for  be  remained 
with  no  other  eminent  preferment  than  that  of  master  of  the  Temple 
till  his  death  on  the  19th  of  June,  1707.  Dr.  Sherlock  was  much 
occupied  in  the  theological  controversies  of  the  time,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  was  that  in  which  he  and  Dr.  South  engaged  on  the  nature 
of  the  Trinity.  His  writings  are  very  numerous;  but  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  add  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  'A  nractioal 
Disoourse  conoeming  Death/  once  a  very  popular  book,  which  has  gone 
through  numerous  editiona 

SHERLOCK,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  English  church, 
son  of  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  was  bom  in  London  in  1678.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  passed  to  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of 
which  college  in  due  time  he  became  master,  and  in  1714  was  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university.  Before  this  time,  namely  in  1704,  he  had 
been  made  on  the  resignation  of  his  father  master  of  the  Temple,  an 
office  he  held  for  nearly  fifty  years,  constantly  preaching  and  highly 
esteemed.  His  political  conduct  wns  thought  to  be  somewhat  ambiguous 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  but  he  soon  gave  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  new  family,  and  in  November  1715  began  his  course  of 
preferment  in  the  higher  dignities  of  the  church,  being  made  dean  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Chichester.  Yet  he  was  always  deroted  to 
Tory  politics,  defended  strenuously  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act?, 
and  was  the  most  formidable  opponent  whom  Dr.  Hoadly  had  to 
encounter  in  what  is  called  the  Bangorian  controversy.  His  conduct 
in  this  controversy  was  so  offensive  at  court  that  he  was  removed  from 
the  list  of  king's  chaplains  in  1717.  In  the  controversies  which  arose 
at  that  period  respecting  the  proofs  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity, 
Dr.  Sherlock  distingu&hed  himself  by  his  valuable  writings,  parti- 
cularly his  'Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy/  and  his  *'I'rial  of  the  Witnesses 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus/  which  is  a  masterly  reply  to  the  objec- 
tions of  those  who  reject  the  evidence  of  miracles,  and  particularly  to 
those  of  Woolston.  In  1727  he  wss  made  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  was 
translated  to  Salisbury  in  1734.  His  learning  and  eloquence  gave  him 
considerable  weight  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  his 
reputation  both  as  a  divine  and  a  ruler  in  the  church  was  so  great 
that  in  1747  the  ai'ohbiehopric  of  Canterbury  was  offered  to  his  accept- 
ance, but  declined  by  him  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health.  In 
the  next  year  however  he  accepted  the  bishopric  of  London,  and 
became  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  the  new  archbishop  (Herring) 
respecting  the  option,  the  archbishop  having  fixed  on  the  church  of 
St.  George,  Hanover-square.  In  1758  he  resigned  the  mastership  of 
the  Temple,  being  then  old  and  infirm.  In  1755  and  1756  he  revised 
and  corrected  a  large  body  of  his  sermons,  whioh  were  published  in 
those  years,  in  four  8vo  volumes,  to  which  a  fifth  was  afterwards 
added.  Duties  such  as  these  were  at  that  period  nearly  all  that  he 
was  able  to  perform,  being  almost  wholly  deprived  of  speech  and  of 
the  use  of  his  limbs.  He  died  Julv  18,  1761,  having  completed  his 
eighty-third  vear.     He  was  buried  m  the  churchyard  of  Fulham 

SHiiRWI^.'.  JOHN  KKYSE.  The  history  of  this  artist  presents  an 
example  of  the  power  of  tal*  nt  to  make  its  way  through  all  obstacles. 
He  was  bom  about  1761,  a  native  of  Sussex,  and  of  very  humble  origin. 
When  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  yenrs  old  he  was  employed  as  a 
woodcutter  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Mitford,  near  Petworth.  He  had 
occasion  to  enter  the  parlour  one  day  on  business,  wh»n  ho  saw  some 
memberd  of  the  family  engaged  in  drawing,  and,  as  it  was  observed 
that  he  paid  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  process,  he  was  asked 
whether  he  could  do  anything  in  that  way.  His  answer  intimated  a 
desire  to  make  the  attempt,  and  a  port-crayon  was  put  into  his  hand. 
It  is  related  that  his  hands  were  so  stifiPand  callous  with  hard  labour, 
that  when  a  penknife  was  offered  him  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening 
the  point  of  his  crayon  he  was  unable  to  use  it,  and  it  slipped  through 
his  homy  fingers.  He  nevertheless  produced  a  drawing  which  greatly 
surprised  Mr.  Mitford,  and  which,  being  sent  to  the  Society  of  Art^ 
probably  accompanied  with  an  account  of  the  circnmstanoes  under 
which  it  was  executed,  obtained  their  silver  pallet  as  a  reward.  He 
then  removed  to  London,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Ashley,  a  painter  in 
some  repute  at  that  time ;  but  who  shortly  afterwards  married  a  lady 
of  title,  and  abandoned  the  arfs.  Upon  this  Sherwin  placed  himself 
under  Bartolozzi,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  designing  and  eUKraving. 
The  biographical  notice  in  the  *  Gentleman's  Mafsazine  *  (1790  and  1791) 
states  that  he  carried  off  both  the  silver  and  gold  medals  from  all  the 
students  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  we  learn  from  the  records  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  that  m  1774  and  1775  be  received  two  prizes  of  twentv 
guineas  each  for  engravings  from  designs  by  himself,  and  in  1778 
obUined  their  gold  medal  for  excellence  in  engraving.  On  the  death 
^J  J^'oollott  in  1785,  Sherwin  was  appointed  engraver  to  the  king. 
Although  he  displayed  considerable  talent  in  design,  it  is  as  an  engraver 
that  his  reputation  stands  highest.  He  engraved  both  historical  sub- 
jects and  portraits,  and  attained  a  degree  of  excellenoe  that  is  truly 
surprising  when  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  are  considered. 
He  commenced  a  very  large  picture  in  oil-colours,  representing  the 
installation  of  the  knights  of  St.  Patrick ;  but  as  far  as  it  was  proceeded 
with  It  proved,  according  to  Dayea  (who,  at  best  a  sour  critic,  writes 
of  Sherwm  m  a  very  unfriendly  spirit),  **  a  wretched  daub.**  He  died 
September  20, 1790,  aged  thirty-nine. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Sherwin,  and 
the  great  enoouragement  he  received,  were  not  duly  improved  by  him.  i 


By  his  vanity  and  assurance  he  disgusted  his  patrons,  and  by  running 
into  excesses  he  impaired  his  constitution  and  embarrassed  his  affaurs, 
and  died  under  most  melancholy  oirenmstanees. 

SHIELD,  WILLIAM,  the  popular  dnmatie  composer,  wm  -bom  at 
Smalwell,  county  of  Durham,  m  1749.  When  very  young,  having  lost 
hii  father,  who  was  a  teacher  of  singing,  the  oircumstaneea  of  his 
mother  rendered  it  necesssry  that  he  should  adopt  some  busfness  as  a 
future  means  of  subsistence ;  and  having  had  the  choice  of  three  trades 
offered  him,  he  fixed  on  that  of  a  boat-tniilder,  and  was  apprenticed  at 
North  Shields.  His  master,  a  kind-hearted  indulgent  man,  rather 
encouraged  than  checked  him  in  the  pursuit  of  musio  at  his  leisure 
moments ;  and  not  iro  frequently  assisted  him  in  rendering  his  talent 
as  a  violinist  profitable,  by  permitting  him  to  perform  at  the  coooerts 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  At  the  expiration  of  his  apprentice- 
ship he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  favourite  art,  and  having  attracted 
the  notice  of  Avison,  the  author  of  the  <  Essay  on  Musical  Expression,' 
obtained  from  that  able  master  instruotions  in  the  principles  of  com* 
position,  and  shortly  after  exhibited  the  fruits  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
his  own  zeal  and  indefatigable  industry,  by  composing  an  anthem  for 
the  consecration  of  the  new  church  at  Sunderland,  whieh  was  most 
successfully  performed  by  the  choir  of  Durham  cathedral.  This  led 
to  his  being  invited  to  the  tables  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  latter  rich 
church,  an  introduction  which,  combined  with  hii  ability  and  excellent 
conduct,  speedily  placed  him  on  the  high  road  to  fame  and  preferment. 

He  now  undertook  the  management  of  the  fuhionable  concerts  at 
Scarborough,  where,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  pastoral  poet  John 
Cunningham,  then  an  actor  in  the  Scarborough  company,  he  set  several 
of  his  songs  to  music,  and  thus  made  himself  very  generally  known  as 
a  melodiit  He  soon  directed  his  views  to  the  metropolis,  and,  arriving 
in  London  with  good  recommendations,  was  immediately  engaged  by 
Signer  Giardini  as  one  of  tiie  band  of  the  King's  Theatre,  in  which  he 
soon  became  principal  viola,  an  appointment  which,  suiting  his  taste^ 
he  retained  nearly  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Shield  fint  made  himself  known  to  the  public  as  a  dramatic 
composer  in  1778  by  '  The  Flitch  of  Bacon ' — written  by  a  f^ntleman 
who  had  contrived  to  make  himself  very  conspicuous,  the  Rev.  H. 
Bate,  afterwards  Sir  H.  Bate  Dudley — which  was  performed  with  the 
most  marked  success  at  Covent  Garden.  Soon  after  he  entered  into 
an  engagement  at  the  same  theatre  aa  composer  and  musical  manager. 
In  1788  appeared  '  Rosina,'  written  by  Mrs.  Brook,  which  is  almost 
universally  considered  as  Sbield's  chef-d'oeuvre,  and  is  still  listened  to 
with  as  mueh  delight  as  when,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  it 
had  the  recommendation  of  novelty.  The  same  year  was  produced 
'  The  Poor  Soldier,'  the  drama  by  O'Keefe,  which  as  a  melodious  opera 
is  only  second  to  *  Rosina.'  *  Robin  H ood '  and '  Fontainebleau '  followed 
shortly  after ;  '  Marian,'  *  Oscar  and  Malvina,'  '  The  Woodman,'  and 
othen  succeeded,  and  ably  supported  the  reputation  whieh  the  com- 
poser had  gained.  In  1791  Mr.  Shield,  in  company  with  his  eccentric 
friend  Joseph  Kitson,  went  to  Paris^  and  theu  extending  his  continental 

i'oumey,  visited  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  including  Rome,  brin»:ing 
lome  with  him  valuable  materials  for  the  theoretical  works  which  he 
published  a  few  yean  after  his  return.  He  then  renewed  his  laboura 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  produced  '  Hartford  Bridge/  *  The  Farmer,' 
and  many  other  operas,  nearly  all  of  which  wera  more  or  lees  successful 
In  1807  he  finnlly  retired  from  all  theatrical  concerns,  and  prepared 
his  <  Introduction  to  Harmony,'  a  most  valuable  work  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  for  publication.  In  1809  he  printed  a  volume  of  glees, 
ballads,  fta,  under  the  title  of  'A  C!ento.'  In  1817  appeared  a  second 
edition  of  his  work  on  'Harmony,'  and  also  his  'Rudiments  of 
Thorough- Baes.'  In  the  same  year,  on  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Parsons,  the  Prince-Regent  appointed  Mr.  Shield  to  the  situation  of 
master  of  the  band  of  musicians  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  In  which 
capacity  he  conducted  the  musical  part  of  the  ceremonial  in  West- 
minster Abbey  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  He  died  Januaiy  27, 
1829;  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  doistera  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

SHIRAEOH  (Lion  of  the  Mountain),  son  of  Sbadi,-and  brother  of 
Ayoob,  the  father  of  the  famous  Salah-ed-deen,  a  Kurd  of  the  tribe  of 
Ravendooz,  commenced  his  career  in  the  service  of  the  Seljukian 
monarchs  of  Peraia,  and  is  first  mentioned  as  holding  a  command  in 
the  garrison  of  Bagdad.  Both  the  brothen  however  soon  became 
adherents  of  Zenghi,  the  famous  atabek  of  Syria,  and  continued 
attached  to  his  illustrious  son  Noor-ed-deen,  under  whom  they  rose  to 
hi^h  distinction.  In  a.i>.  1169  (a.h.  554)  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Shtro- 
koh  had  nearly  led  him  into  open  revolt  during  a  dangerous  illness  of 
the  sultan;  but  he  was  restrained  by  the  prudent  admonitions  of 
Ayoob,  and  the  mention  by  Abul-Feda  of  his  repairing  to  Mecca  in 
the  following  year  would  appear  to  imply  that  he  incurred  temporary 
disgrace  on  the  recovery  of  Noor-ed-deen.  In  1168  he  was  however 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  force  destined  to  reinstate  the 
virir  Shawer  [Shawer]  in  Egypt :  but  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  in 
the  second  expedition  of  116(J,  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
country  by  the  perfidy  of  his  ally,  who  called  in  the  Franks  of 
Palestine  to  his  aid.  But  his  militaiy  reputation  was  established  by 
the  generalship  and  bravery  displayed  in  these  unsuccessful  campaigns; 
and  his  third  invasion  (1168)  established  the  power  of  Noor^ed  deen 
in  Egypt.  Amaury,  king  of  Jerusalem,  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Cairo;  and  Shtrakoh,  ftfter  putting  to  death  the  perfidious 
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Sbawer,  bimaelf  aasomed  Bupreme  power  under  the  title  of  Vizir  to 
the  Fatimite  caliph  Adhed,  who  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Aasad- 
ed>deen  (Lion  of  the  Faith).  He  died  a  few  mouths  afterwards,  and 
was  succeeded  in  his  dignities  by  his  nephew,  the  famous  Salah-ed-deen. 
Shtrakoh  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  consummate  captaius 
of  hia  age  and  country;  and  to  him  was  unquestionably  due  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Ayoobite  power,  the  fruits  pf  which  were  reaped  by  his 
collateral  relatives.  His  own  descendants  continued  for  four  genera- 
tions to  occupy  the  petty  principality  of  Hems  or  Emesa,  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  sultans  of  Egypt  and  Syrisy  till  they  were  depriTcd 
of  it,  in  126S,  by  the  Mamluke  Bibars. 

SUIBLEY.  There  were  three  brothers  called  Shiblbt,  or  Shbblbt 
as  the  name  was  formerly  spelled,  all  of  whom  were  distinguiahed  as 
travellera  They  were  sons  of  Thomas  Shirley,  an  independent  gentle- 
man, who  resided  io  Sussex. 

Thomas  Shirlbt,  the  eldest  son,  was  bom  in  1564.  After  complet- 
ing his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  seems  to  have  lived  with  his  father  till 
the  reputation  acquired  by  bis  brothers  induced  him  to  travel  also. 
He  appears  to  have  been  knighted,  if  Watt,  in  the  *  Bibliotheca  Bri- 
tannica'  is  correct  in  calliog  him  Sir  Thomas.  He  published  his 
'  Travels '  in  Turkey,  iU>,  black  letter.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  time  and  place  of  his  death. 

Akthont  Shibust  was  bom  in  1565.  After  having  token  his 
bachelor's  degree  at  Oxford,  where  he  studied  with  his  brother  Thomas, 
he  served  in  the  KogUBh  army  in  Holland ;  and  in  1596  sailed  to  the 
West  Indies,  in  a  squadron  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
Spanish  settlements  there.  On  his  return  the  following  year  he  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Ferrara  to  aid 
the  inhabitants  in  a  dispute  which  they  had  with  the  pope ;  but  this 
dispute  having  been  settled  before  his  arrival  there,  he  resolved  to 
travel  into  Peraia,  and  left  Venice  for  that  purpose,  March  24, 1598, 
accompanied  by  his  youngest  brother  Robert.  Sir  ^thony,  after  his 
arrival  at  Casbin,  soon  acquired  the  favour  of  Shah  Abbas,  by  whom, 
in  April,  1599,  he  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary,  accompanied  by  Hosseyn- 
Ali-Bey,  to  the  various  courts  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
them  to  combine  with  the  Shah  in  a  war  against  the  Turks.  He  went 
first  to  Astrakhan,  thence  to  Moscow,  theuce  through  Qermany  to 
Venice,  and  theuce  to  Spain.  The  king  of  Spain  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  admiral  of  the  Levant  Seas.  He  died  in  Spain  in  1630  or 
1631.  An  account  .of  his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  is  given  in 
HskluyVs  Collection,  vol.  ilL,  edition  of  1600,  *  A  true  Relation  of  the 
Voyage  undertaken  by  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  knight,  in  1596,  intended 
for  the  island  of  San  Thome,  but  performed  to  San  Jago,  Dominica, 
Margarita,  along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firms  to  the  Isle  of  Jamaica, 
the  Bay  of  Honduras,  thirty  leagues  up  Rio  Dolce,  and  Homewards  by 
Newfoundland;  with  the  memorable  exploits  achieved  in  all  this 
Toyage.'  His  travels  in  Persia  were  published  in  a  separate  form, 
*  Relation  of  Sir  Anthony  Shirley's  Travels  in  Persia^  with  his  magni- 
ficent Entertainment  in  Persia,*  London,  4 to,  black  letter,  1632.  His 
travels  by  Astrakhan  through  Russia  are  given  in  Purchas's  *  Pil- 
grimages.' 

SoBBBT  SniBLKT  wss  bom  about  1570.  When  Sir  Anthony  Shirley 
left  Persia  on  his  mission,  Robert  remained  in  the  service  of  Shan 
Abbas,  and  had  a  situation  in  the  army.  In  1 604  the  Shah  granted  him 
permission  to  return  to  England,  but  charged  him  at  the  same  time  to 
visit  the  different  Christian  princes  of  Europe,  and  assure  them  of  the 
Shah's  good  will  towards  them,  and  especially  to  offer  to  the  English 
a  free  commeroe  with  his  kingdom.  Shirley  did  not  reach  England 
till  1612.  Having  had  an  audience  with  James  L  and  remained  a 
^ort  time  in  England,  he  returned  to  Persia;  but  in  1616  Shah  Abbas 
sent  him,  ss  he  htA  previously  sent  Sir  Anthony,  as  ambassador  to  the 
different  European  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  make 
war  on  Turkey.  Having,  after  considerable  delay,  reached  Madrid, 
the  king  of  Spain,  at  his  suggestion,  sent  out  four  gidleons  to  close  the 
entrance  of  the  Bed  Sea  against  the  Turks,  on  condition  that  the 
Bahrein  island  and  some  other  plsoes  should  be  given  to  Spain.  He 
then  passed  into  Holland ;  but  his  long  stay  in  Spain  had  made  him 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Dutch  states,  and  he  was  requested  to 
leave  the  country.  He  arrived  in  England  in  1623.  His  letter  of 
credit  being  written  in  Persian,  no  one  could  be  found  able  to  read  it 
At  length,  in  1626,  Nogdi-Ali-Beg  arrived  in  England  as  ambassador 
from  Persia,  and  at  his  audience  with  James  L  affirmed  that  Shirley 
was  an  impostor;  and  the  letter  having  been  shown  to  him,  he 
attempted  to  tear  it,  and  straok  Shirley,  and  in  excuse  for  his  indecent 
violence  said  that  he  could  not  restrain  his  anger  at  seeing  the  signa- 
ture of  his  sovereign  counterfeited.  To  settle  the  difficulty,  James  L 
sent  out  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton  as  his  ambassador  to  Shah  Abbas,  acoom- 
panied  by  Nogdi-Ali-Beg  and  Shirley.  The  Persian  died  on  the 
passage.  Cotton  having  arrived  at  Casbin,  and  obtained  an  audience 
with  the  Shah's  first  minister  Mahomet-Ali  Beg,  the  latter  refused  to 
admit  Cotton  to  an  audience  with  the  Shah,  and  requested  that 
Shirley's  letter  of  credit  might  be  left  with  him,  and  promised  to 
return  it  on  the  following  day,  with  the  Shah's  answer.  After  waiting 
three  days,  Mahomet- Ali-Beg  '*  came  and  told  the  ambassador  that  the 
king  had  looked  upon  it,  had  denied  it  to  be  his  (the  Shsh's),  and  in  a 
great  rage  had  burnt  it."  These  are  the  words  of  Herbert  the  traveller, 
-who  aocomponied  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton  as  his  secretary;  and  he 
fortluK  tnaukBt  '^  We  all  wen  verily  penaaded  ha  never  showed  it 


to  the  king,  nor  had  any  way  inquired  of  him  concerning  it :  the  truth 
is,  he  had  been  bribed,  but  by  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ;  it 
may  be  we  did  but  conjecture  it."  Shirley  was  now  old,  and  these 
indignities  seem  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Casbin,  June  13,  1628,  about  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  at  thst 
place.  He  appears  to  have  been  knighted,  for  Herbert  calls  him  Sir 
Robert  Sherley. 

SHIRLEY,  JAMES,  was  bom  in  London  about  1594.  He  was 
educated  first  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  school,  London;  next  at  St 
John's  College,  Oxford,  which  however  he  left  without  taking  a  degree; 
and  lastly  he  removed  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Having  taken 
holy  orders,  he  obtained  a  curacy  net*  St  Alban's,  but  resigned  it  in 
consequence  of  having  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  then 
opened  a  school  at  St  Albans,  but  not  being  successful,  come  to 
Loudon,  and  commenced  his  career  as  an  author.  The  first  work 
which  he  published  was  '  The  Echo,  or  the  Unfortunate  Lovers,*  a 
poem,  London,  8vo,  1618.  His  first  dramatic  work  was  '  The  Traitor,' 
a  tragedy,  London,  1625.  He  continued  to  write  for  the  stage  till 
about  1640,  when,  having  been  especially  patronised  by  the  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  troubles  he  joined 
the  royalists,  and  served  under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle. 

In  1642  the  Long  Parliament  enacted  Uiat  the  exhibition  of  '*  public 
stage  plays  shall  cease  and  be  forborne,"  for  certain  rel^ious  and  moral 
reasons  which  are  stated  in  the  preamble ;  other  subsequent  acts  and 
decrees,  during  the  republic  and  protectorate,  continued  to  enforce 
the  first  enactment ;  and  Shirley  was  again  obliged  to  try  the  profession 
of  a  schoolmaster :  he  was  more  successful  in  London  than  he  had 
been  at  St  Alban's.  In  1646  he  began  again  to  publish  plays  and 
poems.  After  the  Restoration,  the  prohibition  of  stage  performances 
was  removed,  and  Shirley  continued  as  long  as  he  wrote  to  be  a 
favourite  dramatist,  as  indeed  he  was  the  last  of  the  great  writers  who 
belong  to  the  Shakspere  schooL  He  does  not  appear  to  have  published 
anything  after  1659.  He  is  the  author  of  about  40  plays,  in  some  of 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Qeorge  Chapman  and  others.  The  best 
edition  of  his  'Dramatic  Works'  is  that  by  Qifford,  London,  6  vols. 
8vo.  Besides  plays  and  poems,  ho  wrote  'Via  ad  T^tin^pn  Linguam' 
and  '  Rudiments  of  Grammar.' 

Shirley  was  burnt  out  of  his  house  in  Fleet  street  by  the  great  fire 
of  London,  and  being  obliged  to  retire  to  the  suburbs,  died  thexo 
October  29, 1666.  His  wife  died  on  the  same  day,  and  both  were 
buried  in  the  same  grave. 

Shirley  belongs  to  the  poetic  class  of  the  old  English  school  of 
dramatists.  He  has  not  much  inventive  power;  his  plays  are  conse- 
quently somewhat  meagre  of  incident;  but  this  defect  is  in  some 
degree  compensated  by  frequent  change  of  scene,  and  there  is  generally 
much  animation  in  the  diulogue.  His  characters  are  broad  and  general, 
not  discriminated  by  nice  shades^  but  well  defined,  distinct,  and  con- 
sistent He  displays  the  passions  well ;  with  less  intensity  indeed  than 
Ford,  but  in  a  similar  manner,  poetically  rather  than  naturally,  without 
any  of  those  sudden  bursts  and  familiar  touches  by  which  Shakspere 
displayed  them.  His  language  is  pure  idiomatic  English.  His  versifi- 
cation resembles  Massinger'a.  It  has  the  same  "  linked  sweetness  long 
drawn  out,"  with  more  melody,  and  mors  enriched  with  poetic 
ornament  His  plays  are  no  longer  acted ;  indeed  they  belong  to  a 
class  not  well  constructed  for  keeping  possession  of  the  stage,  but  th«y 
are  well  worth  reading. 

SHISHKOV,  ALEXANDER  SEMENOVICH,  a  Russian  admiral, 
statesman,  and  author,  was  bom  in  1754.  He  entered  the  naval  service, 
and  as  a  aearofifioer  visited  Sweden,  England,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  other 
countries.  He  began  his  literary  career  when  a  cadet  with  some  trans- 
lations firom  the  Qerman,  and  some  original  poems,  and  as  late  as 
1818  he  published  a  translation  into  Russian  prose  of  Tasso's  'Jeru- 
salem DeUvered.'  His  most  eminent  literary  production  was  however 
his  essay  '  Razsuzhdenie  o  starom  i  novom  Slogie  Rossiiskago  Yazuika' 
('Opinion  on  the  Old  and  New  Style  in  the  Russian  Language'), 
St  Petersbuig,  1802,  a  second  edition  in  1818,  a  third  in  1818,  in 
which  he  contended  against  the  innovations  which  were  being  intro- 
duced into  Russian  to  assimilate  it  in  style  with  the  French.  Although 
the  view  which  he  took  has  proved  the  unsuccessful  one,  it  has  been 
admitted  even  by  his  antagonists  that  he  efifected  some  good  in  pre- 
venting the  movement  from  being  carried  too  far.  He  followed  up 
his  *  Opinion'  by  some  'Additions,'  and  by  a  '  Translation  of  two  essays 
from  Laharpe^  with  Remarks,'  St  Petersburg,  1808,  which  led  to  a 
paper  war,  one  of  the  pamphlets  in  which,  directed  sgainst  Shishkov,  and 
entitled  '  On  the  easiest  way  of  answering  Criticism,'  is  said  by  Greoh 
in  his  '  History  of  Russian  Literature,'  to  be  at  once  the  strongest  and 
the  wittiest  controversial  piece  in  the  language.  In  1805  he  published 
a  critical  edition  of  the  oldest  monument  of  Russian  poetry, '  The 
Expedition  of  Igor  against  the  Polovteiana^'  supposed  to  be  written 
about  the  year  1200,  and  first  discovered  by  Count  Mussin-Pushkin  in 
1795.  Some  of  his  other  works  of  importance  are  of  a  professional 
kind,  'A  Marine  Dictionary  in  three  languages,  English,  French,  and 
Russian,'  2  volumes,  1795 ;  '  Historical  Catalogue  of  all  the  Vessels  o^ 
the  Russian  Fleet,  from  its  origin,  &&'  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  his  productions  is  a  volume  of  '  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  1812,'  pub- 
lished in  1831  with  a  dedication  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and 
containing  a  description  of  the  occurrences  of  which  Shishkov  was  sa 
eye-witness  when  in  attendance  on  the  Emperor  Alexander  L,  who  had 
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appointed  him  his  secretary  at  the  outhreak  of  the  war.  In  that 
capacity  Shishkov  was  the  author  at  most  of  the  ukasea,  manifestoes, 
and  proclamations  that  were  issued  in  the  course  of  that  remarkable 
contest.  That  which  he  composed  on  Napoleon  I.'s  entry  into  Moscow 
is  inserted  in  Grech's  'Uchebnaya  Kniga  Russkoy  Slovesnosti' 
or  Collection  of  Russian  Elegant  ExtractSi  and  it  is  in  every  point  of 
view  a  remarkable  production.  '*  Without  a  doubt,'*  one  passage  nms, 
"Napoleon's  bold  or  rather  rash  irruption  into  the  very  heart  of 
Russia,  and  even  to  its  oldest  capital,  will  gratify  his  ambition,  and 
afiford  him  an  opportunity  for  boasting  and  vain-glory,  but  it  is  the 
end  that  crowns  the  work.  He  is  not  in  a  country  where  one  bold 
step  strikes  all  with  terror,  and  brings  armies  and  nations  to  his  feet 
RuEsia  is  not  accustomed  to  surrender  her  laws,  her  faith,  her  freedom, 
her  property ;  to  the  last  drop  of  her  blood  she  will  defend  them. 
.  .  .  How  will  it  be  when  the  enemy  with  the  remainder  of  his  still 
diminishing  forces,  remote  from  his  country,  finds  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  numerous  nation,  surrounded  by  our  armies,  of  which  one  will  be 
opposed  to  him,  and  the  other  two  will  endeavour  to  cut  off  his  return, 
and  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  any  fresh  reinforcements.  .  .  In  such 
a  miserable  condition  of  the  human  race,"  the  manifesto  condndes, 
*'how  illustrious  will  be  that  nation,  which  suffering  all  the  calamities 
inseparably  connected  with  war,  shall  at  last  by  its  patience  and  forti- 
tude not  only  succeed  in  procuring  for  itself  a  durable  and  inviolable 
tranquillity,  but  in  restoring  it  to  other-states,  and  even  to  those  which 
against  their  will  are  waging  war  upon  it  It  belongs  to  a  good  nation 
to  return  good  for  evil.  Almighty  God,  give  to  thy  faithful  people, 
contending  in  the  cause  of  right,  firmness  of  soul  and  patience.  By 
these  let  it  triumph,  and,  saving  itself,  save  alio  the  freedom  and  inde- 
peodence  of  kings  and  kingdoms."  Shishkov  stood  high  in  the  favour 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I,  who  appointed  him  in  1816  President  of 
the  Russian  Academy,  in  1820  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  empire^, 
and  in  1824  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  a  post  however  in  which 
he  gained  an  unenviable  reputation  by  his  antipathy  to  the  education 
of  the  lower  classes.  It  would  have  been  well  also  for  his  fiune  if 
some  of  the  works  of  his  old  age  had  remained  unpublished.  One  of 
the  most  conspicuous,  the  German  translation  of  which  is  entitled 
'  Vei^leichungs  Worterbuch  in  Zweihandert  Sprachen '  ('Comparative 
Dictionary  of  200  Languages'),  is  in  reality  only  a  criticism  on  the  well- 
known  '  Vocabulai-y '  of  Professor  Pallas  and  the  Empress  Catharine, 
and  many  of  the  remarks  it  contains  are  of  an  extremely  futile 
character.  Shishkov  died  in  April  1841.  An  edition  of  his  works  in 
fourteen  volumes  was  published  in  his  lifetime  at  St  Petersburg 
between  1823  and  1884,  and  a  selection  from  his  letters  was  published 
soon  after  his  death. 

SHOKHNAH,  IBN,  is  the  surname  of  a  celebrated  Mohammedan 
writer  named  Muhibbu-d-dln  Abd-l-walid  Mohammed  Ibn  Kemdli-d-din 
Ibn  Shokhnab,  who  was  EddhM-Kodh^t^  or  supreme  judge  of  the 
Hanefite  scot  in  the  province  of  Inlk  or  Mesopotamia.  Having  from 
his  early  youth  given  proofs  of  great  talent,  and  composed  several 
works  on  theology  and  jurisprudenoe,  he  was  appointed  cddi  of  one 
of  the  mosques  of  Damascus,  and  in  course  of  time  was  raised  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  office  among  the  Mohammedans,  namely,  that  of 
Sheikhu-Msldm,  or  Mufti,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  K^hi-1-Kodhdt, 
supreme  Kddhi  or  judge  of  Ir^  Ibn  Shokhnah  died  at  Damascus, 
in  A.H.  883  (A.D.  1478).  He  left,  among  other  historical  works,  *  Raud- 
hatu-1-maudtzir  fi  akhbdri*l-awdyil  wa-1-awdkhir'  (the  garden  of  the 
overlooking  places,  or  the  history  of  ancient  and  modern  tunes). 
It  is  a  sort  of  abridgment  of  Abii-1-fedd's  large  historical  work,  and 
contains  a  chronological  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  the 
ytar  1403  of  our  era.  It  is  divided  into  four  books  or  sections,  and 
contains  muoh  useful  information,  oomprisiog  many  events  which 
escaped  that  celebrated  historian.  Ibn  Shokhnah  also  wrote  a  work 
on  jurisprudence  and  canonical  law,  entitled  '  Lisdnu-l-hokhdm  fi 
maarefati-1-akhdm '  (verbal  decisions  of  the  judges,  or  a  knowledge 
of  law),  which  is  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris. 

SHOVEL,  ADMIRAL  SIR  CLOUDESLEY.  was  bom  in  1650,  of 
poor  parents.  He  was  first  noticed  by  Sir  John  Narborough,  with 
whom  he  went  to  sea  as  a  cabin  boy,  but  from  his  great  merit  soon 
rose  to  the  rank  of  an  officer.  In  1674,  while  on  an  expedition  to 
Tripoli,  he  was  sent  by  his  patron  with  a  message  to  the  Dey,  on 
which  occasion  he  behaved  with  great  discretion ;  and  through  some 
observations  made  by  him  while  on  shore.  Sir  John  Narborough  was 
enabled  to  enter  the  harbour  and  bum  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  The 
next  year,  in  consequence  of  this  service,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  ship.  He  continued  in  employ  during  the  reign  of 
James,  who  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  Dovor.  On  the 
accession  of  William  he  took  the  side  of  the  new  king,  and  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  in  the  battle  of  Bantty  Bay  as  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  1692  he  was  appointed  rear-admiral 
of  the  red,  and  soon  after  was  present  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  to 
which  victory  he  greatly  contributed.  In  1694  he  served  under  Lord 
Berkeley  in  the  expedition  to  Camaret  as  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  and 
on  the  return  of  the  latter  to  England,  took  the  chief  command  in 
the  expe<lition  against  Dunkirk.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  we  find 
him  employed  till  1702,  when  he  was  sent  to  Vigo  to  bring  back  the 
prizes  left  by  Sir  George  Rooke.  In  1704  be  reinforced  the  fleet  of 
iliis  officer  in  the  Mediterianean  with  a  powerful  squadron,  and  led 
the  van  in  the  battle  of  Malaga.    In  1705  he  held  the  command  of 


the  fleet  sent  to  Spain  jointly  with  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and  ba'l 
an  active  share  in  the  capture  of  Barcelona.  He  retiurned  to  England 
the  same  year,  and  in  1706  sailed  to  Portugal  with  Lord  Rivers  to  the 
relief  of  the  young  king  of  that  country.  He  continued  in  command 
there  till  1707,  when  he  joined  the  Doke  of  Savoy  in  the  siege  of 
Toulon ;  after  the  raising  of  which  he  proceeded  homewards  with 
nine  ships  of  the  line,  and  was  unfortunately  wrecked  off  the  SoUly 
Isles,  October  22,  1707.  The  circumstances  of  lus  death  were  peculiar: 
he  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  on  shore  alive,  and  to  have  been  mur- 
dered by  one  of  the  islanders  for  the  sake  of  a  valuable  ring.  Shovel 
is  called  by  Bishop  Burnet  ('  Hutory  of  his  own  Times  *)  *'  one  of  the 
greatest  seamen  of  the  age ; "  and  his  whole  career  was  as  honourable 
to  himself  as  it  was  creditable  to  the  judgment  of  Sir  John  Nar- 
borough, who  first  drew  him  forth  from  an  obscure  condition. 

SHUCKBURGH  EVELYN,  SIR  GEORGE,  Babt.,  a  gentleman 
distinguished  as  a  classical  scholar  as  well  as  for  his  attainments  in 
mathematical  and  philosophical  learning,  was  bom  in  1750,  and  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Warwickshire  in  three  successive  parliament^). 
In  1774  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the 
volume  of  its  'Transactions'  for  1798  will  be  found  the  communi- 
cations which  he  made  to  that  body  conoeming  the  measurement  of 
the  heights  of  mountains  by  the  barometer,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
general  standard  of  weights  and  measures.  Together  with  General 
Roy,  he  made  numerous  experiments  in  order  to  find  the  effect  of 
variations  of  temperature  on  the  volumes  of  air  and  mercury ;  and 
from  the  labours  of  these  experiments  there  has  reaulted  a  rule  for 
obtaining  the  relative  heights  of  stations,  which  possesses  perhaps  all 
the  accuracy  of  which  the  barometrical  method  is  susceptible,  or  which 
can  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  geography.  According  to  Sir 
George  Shuckburgh,  the  fomnila  expressing  the  required  height  in 
fathoms  is 

(10000  I  :F  0-44  d)  {  1-f -0023  (/  -  82')  }  ; 
where  I  is  the  difference  between  the  logarithms  of  the  heights  of  the 
barometer  at  the  two  stations,  ^  (2  is  the  difference  between  the 
attached  thermometers  (Fahrenheit's  scale),  the  negative  sign  being 
used  when  the  mercury  is  coldest  at  the  upper  station,  and  the  posi- 
tive sign  in  the  contrary  case,  and  /  is  the  mean  of  the  temperatures 
expressed  by  a  detached  thermometer  at  the  stations.  When  the 
air  is  tranquil,  and  the  observations  are  carefully  made,  thie  formula  will 
give  the  required  height  within  two  or  three  feet  in  four  thousand. 

It  has  always  been  considered  advantageous  that  the  units  of  linear 
measure  and  of  weight  should  have  a  relation  to  some  invariable 
standard  existing  in  nature,  in  order  that  in  the  event  of  the  values  of 
those  units  being  lost,  they  may  be  recovered  with  accuracy.  This 
was  the  object  proposed  by  the  government  of  France  in  1793,  when 
it  was  decided  that  the  metre  should  be  a  certain  portion  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  meridian  of  the  earth ;  and  to  Sir  George  Shuckburgh 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  determined  the  relation  between  the  yard 
(the  unit  of  measure  in  England)  and  the  length  of  a  pendulum  which 
should  make  a  certain  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  tima  The 
subject  had  already,  at  intervals,  during  many  years  been  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  government,  but  the  inquiry  from 
various  circumstances  being  deferred,  it  was  reserved  for  private 
individuals,  to  whom,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  accuracy  and  uniformity 
in  their  scientific  pursuits,  it  was  of  importance  to  have  a  precise 
standard  of  length,  to  procure  one  by  their  own  exertions.  By  nume- 
rous experiments  Sir  George  found  that  the  difference  between  two 
pendulums,  one  vibrating  42  times  and  the  other  84  times  in  a  minute 
(mean  time)  in  the  latitude  of  London,  at  118  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  when  the  mercury  in  the  bai'ometer  is  at  SO  inches,  and  the 
temperature  is  at  60*"  (Fahr.),  is  equal  to  59-89858  inches  according 
to  the  parliamentary  standard ;  and  it  is  evident  that  by  repeating 
such  experiments  with  all  due  care,  the  length  of  a  rod  containing  the 
same  number  of  inohes  might  be  obtained.  From  the  more  recent 
experiments  of  Captain  Krater  and  Colonel  Sabine,  the  length  of  a 
pendulum  vibrating  one  second  in  London  is  89*18929  inches;  which 
gives  for  the  difference  between  two  such  pendulums  as  those  above 
mentioned,  59-90108  inches,  a  result  agreeing  with  that  which  had 
been  found  by  Sir  Geoi*ge  Shuckburgh  within  '00745  inch^  This 
philosopher  also  ascertained  from  numerous  experiments  that  a  cubio 
inch  of  distilled  water,  when  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  at  29*5 
inches,  and  the  temperature  is  60°,  weighs  in  air  252*506  grains,  and 
in  vacuo  252*806  grains ;  hence  the  exact  weight  of  a  grain,  ond 
consequently  of  all  other  weights,  may  at  any  time  be  obtained. 
(•PhiLTrana,'l798.) 

In  order  that  a  precise  standard  of  length  might  be  preserved  in 
the  countiy,  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  employed  Mr.  Tiooghton  to 
make  for  him  a  brasspbar,  and  to  lay  down  on  it  with  great  accuracy 
the  length  of  5  feet,  divided  into  feet,  inches,  and  tenths  of  an  inch ; 
the  bar  was  67f  inches  long,  1-^  inch  wide,  and  04  inch  thick ;  and 
besides  the  scale  just  mentioned,  there  were  laid  upon  it  various 
other  measures  of  acknowledged  or  reputed  authority.  This  scale  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rojal  Society ;  and  in  the  '  Phil.  Trans.' 
for  1798  is  a  paper  by  Sir  George,  in  which  the  scale  is  described,  and 
the  length  of  8  feet  on  it  is  compared  with  the  length  of  the  old 
standard  yard  which  was  kept  at  the  Exchequer  (where  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth)  and  with  that  of  another 
standard  yard  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society.    The  difference  between 
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iho  lui-meQtioned  standards,  which  web  considerablfi,  had  been 
observed  by  Mr.  Qraham  in  1742. 

In  1888  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  caused  a  new  standard 
measure  to  be  made  with  all  possible  accuracy ;  this  is  a  brass  tube, 
or  rather,  it  oonsiats  of  three  brass  tubes  drawn  within  one  another,. 
and  the  scale,  which  is  5  feet  long,  divided  into  inches  and  tenths,  is 
formed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  exterior  surface  between  two  lines 
drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tube.  By  careful  comparison  it  has 
been  found  that  8  feet  on  this  scale  exceeds  3  feet  on  the  Shuckburgh 
scale  by  '000079  inch ;  and  it  may  be  observed  here  that  8  feet  on  the 
latter  scale  exceed  the  imperial  yard  which  is  at  present  in  use  by 
•00058  inch.    ('  Mem.  Royal  Astr.  Soa,'  vol  ix.) 

It  is  said  of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  that  in  matters  of  science  no 
man  waa  more  cautious  of  making  hasty  inferences  or  of  forming 
geneml  condnsioDS  from  partial  or  inaccurate  observations.  He  had 
travelled  on  the  Continent;  and  being  a  diligent  cultivator  of  astro- 
nomy, he  fitted  up  an  observatory  with  instruments  which  he  caused 
to  be  constructed  by  Mr.  Rameden.  He  died  at  his  seat  in  Warwick- 
shii-e,  September  1804,  in  the  fifty  fourth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  the 
character  of  a  man  of  great  integrity,  end,  as  a  senator,  of  independent 
conduct. 

*SIAM,  KINGS  OF.  MONQKUT,  the  present  king  of  Siam,  was 
bom  October  18,  1804,  in  the  city  of  Bangkok.  He  signs  his  name 
S.  P.  P.  M.  MoKOKUT,  the  initial  letters  representing  titles  of  dignity, 
that  ia  to  say,  Somdetch  Phaa  Parahendr  Maha  Mongkut,  and  these 
are  the  Sanskrit  titles  which  he  has  assumed  as  ku3g.  His  Siamese 
names  are  Choh  Klau  Chau  to  Hua.  Sir  John  Bowring,  in  dedicat- 
ing his  book,  '  The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam,'  to  the  king,  accu- 
mulating all  his  titles,  addresses  him  as  "His  Majesty  Pbra  Bard 
Somdetch  Phra  Paramendr  Maha  Mongkut  Phra  Cbom  Klau  Chau  yu 
Hua."  His  younger  brother,  who  was  bom  about  1807,  is  associated 
with  him  in  the  kingly  dignity,  and  they  are  styled  respectively  the 
First  King  and  Second  King.  The  signature  of  the  Second  King  is 
Sw  Pin  Klau  Chau  tu  Hua,  the  initial  S.  probably  representing  the 
title  Somdetch. 

Ayuthia,  the  former  capital  of  Siam,  which  ia  about  fifty  miles 
higher  up  the  river  Meinam  than  Bangkok,  is  stated  to  have  been 
founded  about  1350,  and  to  have  been  the  seat  of  thirty-three  kings 
of  three  distinct  dynasties,  including  three  or  four  usurpers.  Ayuthia 
was  taken  and  devastated  in  1765-68  by  the  Birmans,  who  also  put  the 
king  of  Siam  to  death,  and  governed  the  countiy  with  despotic  cruelty. 
At  length  Phya  Tarksing,  commonly  called  Phya  Tak  (Tark),  military 
governor  of  one  of  the  Siamese  provinces,  headed  a  successful  insur- 
recrion  against  the  Birmans,  and  expelled  them  from  the  country  in 
1769.  He  then  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Siam,  and  founded  the 
city  of  Bangkok,  which  thenceforth  became  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Siam.  Phya  Tak  reigned  till  1782,  when,  in  consequence  of 
his  exactions  and  acts  of  cruelty,  an  insurrection  was  organised  by 
the  Phya  Chakri,  or  commander  in  chief,  who  belonged  to  the  previous 
royal  family.  He  coarched  with  an  army  to  Bangkok,  put  the  king 
to  death,  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and  was  crowned  in  May 
1782.  He  was  named  Pbuti  Ciiau  Luang ;  he  reigned  twenty-seven 
years,  and  then  died,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
father  of  the  present  kings  of  Siam.  He  commenced  his  reign  Sep- 
tember 11, 1809,  and  immediately  afterwards  put  to  death  more  than 
one  hundred  persons  of  distincdou,  whom  he  suspected  of  bein^: 
opposed  to  his  accession  to  the  throne.  With  the  exception  of  this 
act  of  atrocity,  his  reign  was  by  no  means  of  a  sanguinary  or  oppres- 
sive character.  His  popular  name  was  Pheen  Tin  Klang.  He  was 
the  king  to  whom  Mr.  Crawfunl  was  sent  on  a  commercial  mission  in 
1822  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  then  governor-general  of  India. 
(*  Journal  of  an  Embassy  from  the  Governor-Qeneral  of  India  to  the 
Courts  of  Siam  and  Cochin-China,'  4to,  1828.)  The  king  died  July 
20, 1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  illegitimate  son,  known  as  Krom 
Cbiai,  who  had  been  for  some  time  minister  of  foreign  afifairs,  and  was 
a  man  of  intrigue  and  influence.  The  late  king  had  only  two  children 
by  his  queen,  namely  Chau  Fa  Yai,  or  Chau  Fa  Mongkut,  and  Chau 
Fa  Noi,  the  present  First  King  and  Second  King.  Kram  Chiat  was 
several  years  older  than  his  legitimate  brothers.  Chau  Fa  Mongkut 
did  not  contest  his  undoubted  light  to  the  throne,  but  retired  to  a 
pagoda,  and  entered  the  religious  order,  by  this  means  probably  saving 
his  life  and  securing  bis  liberty.  The  regal  name  of  &rom  Chiat  was 
Phra  Nang  Klau  Chau  yu  Acca.  He  died  April  2,  1851,  and  the 
present  king  was  ci-owntd  on  the  15th  of  May.  The  person  who  is 
now  Kalahom,  or  prime  minister,  with  the  aid  of  his  powerful  family, 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  placing  the  two  brothers  in  their  present 
regal  positions.  He  is  described  by  Sir  John  Bowring  as  a  man  of 
extraordinary  sagncity  and  intelligence ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through 
his  exertions,  aided  by  the  Second  King,  that  the  commercial  treaty, 
which  waa  the  object  of  Bowring's  mission,  was  brought  to  a  satU- 
iactory  conclusion. 

Chau  Fa  Mongkut^  in  the  quietude  of  the  pagoda  to  which  he  had 
retired,  devoted  his  time  to  study,  became  a  good  Pali  scholar,  and 
acquired  also  the  Sanskrit^  Cingalese,  and  Peguan  languages.  He  was 
taught  Latin  chiefly  by  Bishop  Palegoix,  who  was  head  of  the  French 
Roman  Catholic  Missionaries,  and  English  by  the  Protestant  Mis- 
sionaries from  the  United  States  of  America.  His  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  is  very  imperfect,  or  at  least  was  so  when  Sir  John 


Bowring  was  there,  as  is  appai^nt  from  several  documents  written  by 
him,  and  published  in  'The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam.'  Chau  Pa 
Mongkut  also  occupied  himself  with  astronomical  investigations,  and 
learned  to  calculate  eclipses,  and  determine  latitudes  and  longitudes 
by  observing  the  oocultations  of  the  stars,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
chronometer. 

The  Second  King,  whose  proper  title  is  Wangna,  or  Junior  King,  is 
an  intelligent  and  highly  cultivated  man,  who  lives  much  in  the  style 
of  an  opulent  European  nobleman.  He  speaks  and  writes  EngUsU 
with  great  accuracy.  He  is  much  devoted  to  scientific  studies,  and 
has  acquired  a  large  amount  of  information.  He  has  collections  of 
books  and  philo&opbical  instruments.  His  palace  is  nearly  as  extensive 
as  that  of  the  First  King.  Within  it  is  a  building  in  which  he  gene- 
rally reside^  and  which  is  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  a  handsome 
European  edifice.  He  is  surrounded  by  insignia  of  royalty  similar  to 
those  of  the  First  King,  and  receives  the  same  prostrations.  He  dis- 
pones of  about  one-third  of  the  state-revenue,  but,  except  that  the 
First  King  consults  him  on  matters  of  importance,  he  does  nob  directly 
interfere  in  the  administration  of  the  state-afTairs.  There  have  been 
occasionally  two  kin^s  of  Siam  in  former  times;  but  they  then 
occupied  distinct  governments,  the  one  being  king  of  the  Southern 
Provinces  and  the  other  king  of  the  Northern  Provinces. 

The  First  King's  concubines  amount  to  hundreds,  but  he  has  gene- 
rally one  wife  who  ranks  much  higher  than  the  others,  and  has  a  title 
answering  to  that  of  Que<-n.  She  is  selected  from  the  prince^Bei  of 
the  royal  line,  and  has  a  separate  palace,  and  a  body  of  attendants 
specially  devoted  to  her  service.  The  last  Queen  waa  born  December 
21,  1834,  was  crowned  January  2,  1852,  and  died  October  10,  1852. 
The  First  King  had  twelve  children  before  he  was  king,  and  has  had 
as  many  or  more  since.  The  Second  Kiog  baa  had  about  twenty 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  by  one  favourite  wife. 

{The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam,  with  a  Narrative  of  the  Miation 
to  that  Country  in  1855,  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  F.R.S.,  Her  Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary  in  China,  2  vols.  8vo^  1857.) 

SIBTHORP,  JOHN,  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Humphrey  Sibthorp, 
professor  of  botany  at  Oxford,  was  bom  in  that  city  October  28, 1758. 
He  took  his  master's  degree  in  1780,  and  afterwards  obtained  a 
Radclifitt  travelling  fellowship.  In  1783  he  took  the  degree  of  M  B. ; 
and,  leaving  Oxford  for  a  time,  pursued  his  medical  studies  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  next  visited  France  iind  Switzerland,  and  made  some 
interesting  botanical  discoveries  at  MontpcUier,  which  he  communi- 
cated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city. 

In  1784  he  returned  to  England,  and  having  taken  the  decree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  was  appointed  to  succeed  his  father,  who  had 
resigned  the  professorship  of  botany.  Part  of  the  same  year  was  spent 
at  Gottingen,  where  he  formed  the  plan  of  his  voyage  to  Greece, 
which  soon  after  he  executed.  His  object  being  to  study  the  botany 
of  that  couutry,  which  had  been  so  little  investigated  by  the  moderns, 
he  engaged  at  Vienna  Mr.  Bauer,  an  excellent  draughtsman,  with 
whom  he  set  out  on  his  expedition,  in  March,  1786.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  he  visited  Naples  and  Crete,  and  wintered  at  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  spring  of  1787  he  vi»ited  Cyprus  and  other  Greek 
islands,  and  touched  at  the  coast  of  Asia  Miuor.  In  June  17S7,  he 
made  some  &tay  at  Athens,  in  order  to  recover  his  health,  which  had 
been  much  impaired  by  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  by  confinement 
on  8hii>board.  From  that  city  he  made  excursions  to  various  parts 
of  Greece ;  and  embarking  at  Batras  on  Sept.  24,  1787,  reached  Eng- 
land, after  a  tempestuous  voyage,  during  the  first  week  in  December. 

He  now  enjoyed  some  years  uf  learned  leisure,  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  his  proft'ssorsbip,  and  in  superintending  the  labours  of  his  draughts- 
man. He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  and 
became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1789.  His  reputation  gained 
him  an  increase  of  his  stipend,  with  the  title  of  Regius  professor, 
which  was  conferred  on  him  in  1793.  But  nothing  oould  deter  him 
from  attempting  to  accomplish  his  purpose  of  forming  a  complete 
Flora  of  Greece.  Accordingly,  in  Mai'ch,  1794,  he  set  out  on  bis  second 
journey  to  that  country.  He  now  examined  the  Troad,  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Mount  Atbos,  and  spent  two  months  at  Athens.  He  passed 
the  winter  of  1794  at  Zante,  where  an  apothecary  furnished  him  with 
a  complete  Herbarium  of  the  island.  In  February  1795,  he  left  Zante 
for  the  Morea,  where  he  remained  for  two  months,  and  returned  to 
Zante  at  the  end  of  ApriL  He  here  embarked  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  for  Otranto.  The  vojage,  which  is  usually  accomplished  in 
five  days,  occupied  more  than  three  weeks :  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  to  which  Dr.  Sibthorp  was  exposed  hastened  the  progress  of 
a  consumption,  of  which  he  had  before  experienced  the  symptoms. 
In  the  autumn  of  1795  he  reached  England :  his  health  now  grew 
rapi'ily  worse ;  and  on  February  8, 1796,  he  died  at  Bath,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Of  the  value  and  extent  of  Dr.  Sibthorp's  labours,  some  notion  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  species  collected  from  his 
manuscripts  and  specimens  amounts  to  three  thousand.  Unhappily, 
he  lived  to  finiah  only  one  work,  a  '  Flora  Oxonieusis,'  published  in 
1794.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Oxford  an  estate 
of  2002.  a  }  ear,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  his  '  Flora  Grseca,"  in  ten 
folio  volumes,  with  a  hundred  plates  in  each ;  and  a  prodroiuus  of  the 
work,  without  plates.    [Dioscorides.] 

SICARD,  ROCH  AMBUOSK  CUOURRON,  was  bom  at  Fousseret, 
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uear  Toulouse,  on  the  20th  September,  1742.  He  completed  his  studies 
at  that  city,  and  entered  mto  holy  orders ;  but  while  thus  engaged  he 
felt  impelled  to  enter  upon  a  new  career,  for  wfiich,  as  his  success 
afterwards  proved,  he  was  peculiarly  adapted.  The  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux  wished  to  establiBh  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  he 
fixed  upon  the  Abb^  Sicard  to  second  his  project,  who  went  to  Paris 
to  Icam  the  method  of  instruction  there  pursued  by  the  Abbd  de  I'Epde. 
He  returned  to  Bordeaux  in  1786,  and  the  tiew  establishment  prospered 
under  his  care.  This  success  obtained  for  Sicard  new  preferment,  under 
the  title  of  Ticar-general  of  Condom,  with  that  also  of  canon  of  Bordeaux. 
Yery  eager  for  honorary  distinctions,  the  vanity  of  Sicard  was  flattered 
by  the  attentions  paid  to  him :  he  became  a  member  of  numerous 
academies  and  literary  and  scientific  societies,  and  he  felt  pleasure  in 
aesumioK  the  titles  thus  conferred  upon  him.  These  literary  honours 
did  not  howevt-r  cause  him  to  I'elax  in  his  zeal  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  which  pursuit  he  became  so  distinguished  that  public 
ox)inion  pointed  to  him  as  the  most  worthy  to  be  the  successor  of  the 
Abb^  de  TEpee,  who  died  in  1 789.  To  obtain  this  honourable  office  it  was 
necessary  that  the  candidatec  should  undergo  an  examination  before  a 
commission  from  the  three  academies  named  by  the  king.  Three 
candidates  entered  into  competition  with  Sicard :  the  Abbd  Salvan, 
instructor  at  Riom  in  Auvergue,  afterwards  a  joint  director  at  the 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Paris;  Father  Perrenet,  an 
Augustine ;  and  the  Abb^  Masse,  to  whom  the  commune  of  Paiis  had 
temporarily  entrusted  the  management  of  the  institution.  The.  last- 
named  candidate  did  not  submit  to  the  examination,  and  after  a  minute 
investigation  into  the  acquirements  of  the  other  three,  Sicard  was 
chosen,  and  the  choice  of  the  commissionera  was  confirmed  by  Louis 
XVI.,  in  April,  1790. 

The  establiehment  at  Paris  was  supported  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Abbd  de  I'Ep^e's  career  by  the  government.  From  1778  to  1785 
a  decree  of  the  council  had  secured  a  revenue  of  2402.  (6000  livres) 
from  the  estate  of  the  suppressed  convent  of  the  Celestines  for  the 
institution  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  only  ceased  when  the  National 
Asst-mbly  declared  the  confiscated  possessions  of  the  ancient  monas- 
teiiestobe  national  property.  In  July  1791,  the  Assembly  granted 
a  donation  of  12,700  francs  (50SZ.)  to  the  institution,  which  was  then 
removed  to  the  C(  nvcnt  of  the  Celestines.  In  1791,  though  the  oath 
affirming  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  was  not  required  from 
Sic»rd,  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge  liberty  and  equality,  and  this 
acknowledgment  he  accompanied  with  a  gift  of  200  livres.  Notwith- 
standing this  concession,  he  was  arrested  on  the  26th  of  August,  and 
confined  till  the  2nd  of  September.  On  this  occasion,  the  pupils  of 
Sicard  addressed  to  the  Ast-embly  an  eloquent  petition,  which  demon- 
strated  the  intelligence  which  Sicard  had  called  forth  in  them.  This 
petition  was  presented  by  Sicard*B  most  celebrated  pupil  Massieu  at 
the  bar,  and  read  by  one  of  the  secret-tries :  it  was  highly  applauded, 
and  a  decree  was  made,  directing  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  give 
an  account  of  the  cause  of  Sicard's  arrest.  Other  matters  caused  this 
decree  to  be  disregarded,  and  on  the  2nd  of  September  Sicai*d  was 
transferred  to  L'Abbaye;  at  that  time  this  was  like  a  sentence  of 
death.  During  the  two  following  days  Sicard  ft- It  the  danger  of  his 
position,  which  he  has  narrated  with  great  prolixity.  The  weapon  of 
the  executioners  was  already  raised  over  Sicard,  when  a  watchmaker 
named  Monnot  placed  himself  before  the  intended  victim,  saying  "  It 
is  the  Abb^  Sicard,  one  of  the  most  useful  men  in  the  country :  you 
shall  run  through  my  body  to  get  at  his."  Sicard  then  said,  '<  I  am 
the  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  as  these  unfortuuates 
prevail  more  among  the  poor  than  the  rich,  I  am  more  to  you  than  to 
the  rich.*'  This  addiess  produced  such  an  effect,  that  those  who  had 
just  been  about  to  put  him  to  death  embraced  him,  and  proposed  to 
take  him  home  in  triumph.  An  affected  scruple  of  justice  prevented 
him  fronl  allowing  this  to  be  done  :  he  said  he  had  been  imprisoned 
by  a  constituted  authority,  and  to  that  authority  alone  could  he  look 
for  his  freedom.  During  two  days  and  two  nights  he  remained  in 
prison,  in  imminent  danger  of  being  massacred.  He  wrote  to  the 
president  of  the  Assembly  stating  his  situation,  and  the  devotion  of 
Monnot,  and  a  decree  was  made  declai'ing  that  this  brave  man  deserved 
well  of  his  country.  But  the  commune  of  Paris,  though  apprised  of 
the  interest  Sicard  excited,  passed  on  to  the  order  of  the  day.  On  the 
4  th  of  September  Sicard  knew  that  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  that 
evening ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  decisive  steps  taken  by  several  of  his 
friends  in  the  Arsembly  to  whom  he  wrate  that  his  life  was  saved. 
Even  on  his  release,  so  great  was  his  desire  of  popular  applause, 
that»  instead  of  retiring  in  quietness  to  his  pupils,  he  went  to  the 
Attembly,  accompanied  by  his  preserver  Monnot,  to  exhibit  himself, 
and  to  thank  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  his  deliverance. 

After  bis  restoration  to  his  pupils  he  did  not  experience  farther 
persecution,  but  occupied  himself  solely  with  them  during  the  reign 
of  terror.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  when  the  National  Conven- 
tion took  up  some  useful  projects,  a  normal  school  was  created,  in 
which  Sicard  was  appointed  a  teacher  of  grammar.  In  his  fii'st 
lecture,  in  1795,  he  extolled  philosophy  so  highly  when  applied  to 
education,  as  to  leave  religion  nearly  out  of  the  question.  On  another 
occasion  he  analysed  gi-ammatically  the  following  phrase  : — *•  French- 
men should  rally  round  the  Convention,  which  will  persecute  the 
disaffected,  to  whatever  party  they  belong."  He  contended  against 
the  revolutionary  freedom  of  thou-ing  and  thee>ing,  and  contributed 


with  Laharpe  to  banish  its  use  from  the  normal  schools.  His  scifintifio 
course  had  great  success,  which  is  to  be  less  attributed  to  his  gram- 
matical innovations,  than  to  the  simple  and  ingenious  manner  in 
which  he  submitted  the  forms  of  grammar  to  the  operation  of  analyhio. 
His  lectures  were  much  frequented,  and  occasionally  by  Qarat^  Volney, 
Wailly,  and  others.  He  was  soon  after  engaged  in  coatributing 
to  and  otherwise  assisting  in  the  publication  of  political  and  religious 
papers  in  various  periodicals,  and  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Directory,  and  banished.  It  was  a  considerable  time,  and  then  only 
after  hum iliating  submissions,  before  he  was  restored  to  his  pupils.  But 
the  e^itablishment  had  been  neglected  during  his  proscription,  the 
resources  had  been  cut  off,  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion  forbidden. 
This  state  of  things  was  changed  on  his  return.  He  set  up  a  printings 
press  in  the  Institution,  had  his  own  works  printed  by  the  pupils,  and 
from  that  time  employed  himsflf  solely  in  perfecting  the  methods  of 
instruction  transmitted  to  him  by  his  illustrious  predecessor.  The 
Abbd  de  I'Ep^e  had  translated  things  by  si^ns,  and  signs  by  words, 
and  he  had  applied  his  system  only  to  physical  objects ;  in  explaining 
intellectual  things  and  operations  he  adopted  the  reverse  of  this  order; 
he  taught  them  the  verbal  espre^8ions  first,  and  then  explained  these 
by  signs.  In  the  latter  operation  the  eyes  and  memory  only  of  the 
pupils  were  exercised;  the  words  conveyed  no  knowledge  to  their 
minds,  and  consequentlv  the  signs  for  them  were  without  meaning 
Sicard  applied  De  l'Ep6e  s  process  for  material  objects  to  metaphysicsl 
ideas  also,  and  thus  succeeded  in  giving  to  his  pupils  that  develop- 
ment of  intellect  of  which  he  found  them  capable.  The  public 
examinationa  of  his  pupils  contributed  to  extend  his  reputation ;  on 
these  occasions  he  exhibited  successively  his  favourite  papils, 
Massieu,  Clerc,  and  Berthier.  Foreigners  crowded  to  these  examinations, 
which  were  also  attended  by  many  persons  of  the  highest  distinction. 

The  chief  works  of  Sicard  are  his  'Thdorie  des  Signes,'  'Cours 
d'Instruction  d'un  Sourd  muet  de  Naissance,'  and  '  El^mBna  de  Gram- 
I  maire  Gendrale  appliqu6e  h.  la  Langue  Fran^^aise,'  but  he  also  wrote 
and  trabblated  several  other  works.  In  1815  he  visited  England  with 
Massieu  and  Clerc,  and  was  very  honourably  received  and  noticed. 
The  old  age  of  Sicard  was  not  one  of  ease  and  plenty,  though  his  life 
had  been  passed  in  assiduous  labour,  for  he  was  involved  by  his  good 
nature  in  becoming  responsible  for  the  pecuniary  engagements  of 
others,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  put  his  expenses  on  the  most 
economical  scale.  His  death  took  place  in  May  1822.  Three  funeral 
orations  were  pronounced  to  his  mt^mory ;  one  of  them  was  by  his 
unfailing  friend  M.  Lafond  de  Lad^bat,  in  the  name  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

SICKINGEN,  FliANZ  VON,  was  bom  in  1484,  at  the  seat  of  his 
ancestors,  the  castle  of  Ebernburg,  in  what  is  now  the  circle  of  the 
Middle  Rhine,  in  the  duchy  of  Baden.  From  his  youth  he  devoted 
himself  to  military  pursuits,  and  became  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
distinguished  soldiers  of  his  age.  He  supported  the  cause  of  the 
Emperors  Maximilian  and  Charles  V.  with  ability  and  oouraga,  but 
rendered  himself  more  remarkable  by  his  support  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed.  Whenever  a  humble  suitor  had  cause  of  complains 
against  the  corporation  of  a  city,  or  a  debt  was  to  be  recovered 
from  a  rich  man  by  a  poor  one,  he  deemed  it  a  duty  to  assist 
him  with  all  his  might  He  made  war  upon  the  governing  powers  of 
Worms,  who  had  infringed  on  the  rights  of  the  citizens ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  ban  of  the  empire  under  which  he  fell,  he  assembled  an  army, 
fought  with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  afterwards  with  the  Elector  of 
Mainz,  until  the  Emperor  adjusted  the  quarrel  and  released  him  from 
the  ban.  With  the  Count  of  Nassau  he  next  invaded  France,  and  wasted 
Picardy.  He  endeavoured  on  every  occasion  to  repress  tlie  despotism 
of  princes  and  the  arrogance  of  the  cleigy,  and  he  was  an  earnest  sup> 
porter  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  Lu^eranism  io  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces. Though  not  himself  a  scholar,  he  was  the  patron,  supporter, 
and  defender  of  some  of  the  eminent  spirits  who  were  then  forwarding 
that  movement  He  protected  RcuchUn  from  the  monks  of  Cologne ; 
Bucer  and  (Ecolampadius  found  refuge  in  his  castle;  and  Ulrich 
von  Hutton  resided  for  a  considerable  time  and  composed  several 
of  his  works  there.  At  length,  during  a  feud  with  Treves,  Hesse,  and 
the  Palatinate,  he  was  besieged  in  Lis  castle  of  Neustall,  near  Land- 
stuhl,  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  was  severely  crushed  by  the  falling 
of  a  beam  loosened  by  the  enemy's  cannon,  forced  to  surrender,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards  on  May  7,  1523.  His  tomb  still  remains  in  the 
church  of  Landstuhl,  though  injured  by  the  French  troops.  A 
descendant  still  exists,  bearing  the  title  of  Count  von  Sickingeu. 

SIDDONS,  MRS.  SARAH,  was  born  at  Brecon,  in  South  Wales, 
July  5,  1755.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  Mr.  Roger  Kemble  and 
Sarah  his  wife  (whose  maiden  name  was  Ward),  and,  while  a  mere 
infant,  made  her  fii'st  appearance  on  the  stage  on  the  occasion  of  her 
father's  benefit  The  audience  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  what 
they  considered  too  premature  an  exhibition ;  but  Mrs.  Kemble  boldly 
led  the  child  forward,  and  she  disarmed  their  anger  by  reciting  the 
well-known  fable  of  'The  Boy  and  the  Frogs.*  From  that  period 
Miss  Kemble  continued  to  perform  regularly  in  her  father's  company 
till  she  attained  her  fifteenth  year;  and  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen, 
she  sustained  the  principal  female  parts  in  several  standard  English 
operas.  Having  formed  an  attachment  to  a  young  actor  named 
Siddons,  which  was  not  agreeable  to  the  family,  Misis  Kemble  was 
removed  from  the  theatre,  and  placed  under  the  direotioo  of  Mra 
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Qreaihead,  of  Guy's  Cliff,  Warwictsliire,  in  the  capacity  of  render  and 
oompaDiou.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  the  affection  of  the  yonog  couple 
"being  undiminished  by  eeparation,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemble  consented  to 
their  union.  They  were  married  at  Trinity  Church,  Coventry, 
November  26, 1778,  and  the  young  bride  returned  to  the  provincial 
stage  at  Cheltenham  in  company  with  her  husbtind.  At  Cheltenham 
abe  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Boyle,  Lord  Bruce,  after- 
wards created  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  and  fome  other  noble  personages. 
Upon  their  slroog  recommendation,  Qarrick  was  induced  to  send 
King  down  to  Chelteuham,  to  witness  her  perrormance  in  the 'Fair 
Penitent.*  The  Rev.  Henry  Bate,  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley, 
was  also  much  struck  by  her  RoFaliod ;  and  her  transfer  to  the  metro- 
polis being  at  length  determined  on,  she  made  her  first  appearance  in 
London  at  the  Theatre  Rojal,  Drury  Lane,  on  Friday,  December  29, 
1775,  being  then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  in  the  character  of  Portia, 
in  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice : '  Garrick  performed  Shylock.  She  was 
announced  simply  as  <a  young  lady;'  and,  though  favourably 
received,  failed  to  inake  any  strong  impression,  being  thought  more 
of  as  a  beautiful  young  woman  than  as  a  great  or  even  promising 
actress.  On  the  revival  of  'Richard  the  Third,'  Garrick  not  having 
acted  Gloster  for  five  yearB,  he  cast  Mrs.  Siddons  the  part  of  Lady 
Anne.  "  She  there,"  eays  Mr.  Boaden^  "  met  Roscius  in  all  his  terrors ;" 
and  on  the  first  night  hung  a  little  back  from  timidity.  "  I  have 
mentioned,"  be  coutinuf^s,  "in  another  work  the  glance  of  reproach 
that  corrected  the  failure,  and  the  extreme  sensibility  with  which  it 
was  long  retained."  llie  fact  was,  as  Mr.  Campbell  states  it,  that 
Instnad  of  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  staji^e  and  turning,  as  Garrick 
had  instructed  her,  from  the  audience,  she  by  "  hanging  a  little  back," 
compelled  him  to  act  the  scene  with  Lis  back  towards  the  audience, 
instead  of  hers,  an  unintentional  annoyance  which  he  never  forgave 
her,  for  at  the  close  of  the  season  when  the  re-eugagements  for  the 
next  campaign  were  under  consideration,  his  answer  to  the  person 
who  mentioned  in  her  turn  "the  young  lady,"  was  simply  "Let  her 
go."  This  latter  circumstance  we  state  on  the  authority  of  a  con- 
temporary of  Qarrick  and  a  most  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
whose  memory  was  as  clear  and  retentire  as  his  means  of  information 
were  numerous  and  peculiar. 

But  the  triumph  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  though  retarded,  was  not  to  bo 
prevented  even  by  so  great  a  theatricnl  potentate  as  Garrick.  In  the 
summer  of  1776,  she  appeared  at  Birmingham,  where  her  genius  was 
acknowledged  by  the  celebrated  actor,  Henderson,  who  pronounced 
her  to  be  "  the  first  and  best  of  actresses ;  to  have  in  herself  all  that 
her  predecessors  possessed  and  all  they  wanted,"  and  predicted  that 
''she  would  never  be  Eur passed.'*  From  Birmingham  she  went  to 
Manchester,  York,  and  Bath,  increasing  her  reputation  to  such  a 
degree  that  offers  were  again  made  to  her  from  the  metropulis ;  and 
on  the  10th  of  October  1782,  she  reappeared  at  Drury  Lane,  as 
Isabella,  in  the  '  Fatal  Marriage.*  On  the  80th  of  October,  she  per- 
formed Euphrasia  in  'The  Grecian  Daughter,'  and  subsequently 
enacted  Jane  Shore,  Calista  in  '  The  Fair  Penitent,'  and  Belvidera  in 
'  Venice  Preserved,'  a  succession  of  triumphs  which  established  her 
fame ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  she  went  to  Dublin,  where  her 
brother  John  was  engaged  for  three  years.  In  1783  the  celebrated 
trial  of  skill  took  place  between  the  rival  Lady  Randolphs,  Mrs. 
Crawford,  at  Covent  Garden,  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
added  another  leaf  to  the  laurels  of  the  latter.  In  1784  a  cabal  was 
made  against  her,  upon  a  most  unfounded  charge  of  illiberality 
towards  two  brother  performers,  and  she  personally  addressed  the 
audience  at  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane,  on  the  5th  of  October,  having 
been  assailed  by  hooting  and  hissing  on  her  appearance  as  Mrs. 
Beverley.  On  the  2nd  of  February  1785,  Mrs.  Siddons  first  per- 
formed Lady  Macbeth.  In  1794  Mra  Siddons  opened  Holland's  new 
Drury  Lone  Theatre  by  the  performance  of  Lady  Macbeth,  on  which 
occasion  her  brother  Charles  mxide  his  first  appearance  in  the  character 
of  Macduff;  and,  in  1809,  she  again,  as  Lady  Macbeth,  assisted  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  September  Ibth.  The 
notorious  O.P.  row  ensuing,  seven  months  elapsed  before  she  made 
her  second  appearance  that  season,  repeating  Lady  Macbeth  on  the 
24th  of  April  1810.  Two  years  afterwards,  on  the  29th  of  June  1812, 
Mrs.  Siddons  took  her  leave  of  the  stage  she  had  so  long  adorned  by 
her  genius  and  elevated  by  her  private  conduct,  in  the  same  celebrated 
character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  after  which  she  spoke  a  farewell  address, 
written  by  her  nephew,  Mr.  Horace  Twiss.  Thrice  again  however 
during  the  next  season  she  was  induced  to  revisit  the  scenes  and 
revive  the  recollections  of  her  former  glories :  she  performed  on  the 
25th  of  May  for  the  Covent  Garden  Theatrical  Fund ;  on  the  11th  of 
Jane  for  Mr.  Charles  Eemble's  benefit,  and  on  the  22nd  of  the  same 
month  at  Drury  Lane  for  the  fund  of  that  theatre.  In  November  1815, 
she  acted  for  ten  nights  at  Edinburgh  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and 
family  of  her  son  Henry ;  again  at  Covent  Garden,  four  times  in  1816, 
for  benefits  and  charities,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales,  who  was  however  unfortunately  prevented  by  illness  from 
witneeaing  the  performance.  In  1817  ehe  performed  once  (June  5) 
for  Mr.  C.  Eemble's  benefit,  and  made  her  final  appearance  upon  any 
stage  at  Covent  Garden,  June  9,  1818,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Kemble,  in  the  character  of  Lady  Randolph. 

For  two  seasons  after  her  public  farewell  in  1812,  Mn.  Siddons 
gave  occasional  readings  alternately  firom  Shakspere  and  Milton  at  the 


Argyle  Rooms,  having  been  led  to  do  so  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
kind  desire  of  serving  the  widow  of  Mr.  Cherry,  author  of  *  The 
Soldier's  Daughter.'  She  was  also  honoured  by  a  command  to  read 
to  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  KoyaL  family  at  (■'rogmore,  and  an  invita- 
tion from  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  *'  Wh^ther  this 
great  actress  regretted  the  stated  calls  to  exertion,"  says  Mr.  Boar) en, 
*'  I  know  not"  That  she  did  regret  them  however  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  from  the  following  remarks,  which  she  one  day  made  to  an 
old  and  attached  friend,  an  eminent  physician,  from  whose  lips  we 
heard  it.  It  was  about  the  period  of  the  evening  when  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  repair  to  the  theatre  to  dress  for  the  performance. 
"  At  this  time,"  she  observed,  '*  every  body  in  London  used  to  be 
thinking  of  me^now,  nobody  thinks  of  me  t"  The  tone  in  which 
this  was  spoken,  and  the  sigh  which  accompanied  it,  sufficiently  indi- 
cated the  feeling  with  whioti  she  contrasted  her  pubUoand  private  life, 
although  still  the  queen  of  every  circle  she  condescended  to  enter. 
She  died  on  the  8th  of  June  1831,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  at  her 
residence  in  Upper  Baker-street,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age, 
and  the  prophecy  of  Henderson  has  not  yet  been  falsified. 

SIDMOUTH,  HKNHY  ADDIiNGTON,  VISCOUNT.  The  father 
of  Lord  Sidmouth  was  Dr.  Anthony  Addingtoo,  a  physician,  who,  after 
practising  for  some  time  with  considerable  distinction  in  London,  was 
induced  by  the  state  of  his  health  to  retire  from  the  metropolis,  and 
to  settle  in  Reading,  where  he  died  in  1700.  Dr.  Addington  married 
in  1745  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Haviland  John  Hiley,  of  Reading; 
and  Henry,  who  was  born  at  Reading  on  the  80th  of  May  1757,  was 
their  eldest  son.  Mrs.  Addington  died  in  1778.  In  the  beginning  of 
that  same  year  Dr.  Addington  obtained  much  notoriety  by  a  strange 
attempt  in  which  he  engaged  in  conjunction  with  Sir  James  Wright, 
the  medical  attendant  of  the  £arl  of  Bute,  to  bring  about  a  political 
alliance  between  that  nobleman  nnd  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  whom 
Addington  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  in  his  profrsslonal  capacity. 
The  negociation,  which  of  course  came  to  nothing,  appears  to  have 
originated  solely  with  the  two  physicians — who  afterwards  quarrelled 
upon  the  subject  and  assailed  one  another,  through  the  press,  with 
mutual  contradictions  and  recriminations— and  to  have  been  carried 
on  for  the  greater  part  without  the  knowledge  of  the  two  noble  persons 
who  were  principally  concerned.  Lord  Chatham  was  at  the  time  on 
his  deathbed. 

Meanwhile  Addington's  son  H<>nry,  after  haviog  commenced  his 
classical  education  at  Winchester  School,  had  been  entered  at  Brazennose 
College,  Oxford,  in  January  1774.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in 
February  1778;  and  in  1779  obtained  the  Bachelor's  prize  for  an 
English  essay.  On  leaving  the  University  he  entered  himself  a  student 
of  Lincolu's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  on  the  11th  of  May  17S4. 
Events  however  had  by  this  time  taken  a  course  which  had  the  effect 
of  withdrawing  him  from  the  further  pursuit  of  the  profession  upon 
which  he  had  thus  entered.  His  fathers  connection  with  the  fiamily 
of  Lord  Chatham  had  led  to  an  intimacy  while  they  were  yet  boys 
between  him  and  the  younger  William  Pitt,  who  was  his  junior  by 
about  three  years,  but  had  been  in  parliament  since  1780,  and  was 
already,  when  Addington  was  called  to  the  bar,  firmly  seated  in  the 
post  of  first  minister  of  the  crown.    Addington  is  said  to  have  been 

Ereviously  fond  of  attending  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
is  brother-in-law,  James  Sutton,  Esq.,  of  New  Park,  had  much 
influence  at  Devizes ;  and  on  Mr.  Pitt's  suggestion  he  stood  for  and 
succeeded  in  getting  himself  returned  for  that  borough  at  the  general 
election  which  preceded  the  opening  of  the  new  parliament  on  the 
18th  of  May  1784. 

The  long  political  career  upon  which  he  now  entered  was  not 
marked  by  many  events  in  which  he  bore  a  prominent  part,  and  its 
gt^neral  course  may  be  briery  traced.  So  long  as  he  was  only  a  private 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons — in  which  he  retained  his  seat  for 
Devizes  until  he  became  a  peer — he  was,  as  might  be  expected,  one  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  steadiest  supporters.  Accordingly,  when  the  ofiftce  of  Speaker 
became  vacant  in  May  1789,  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  (afterwai*d8 
Lord)  Grenville  to  be  secretary  of  state,  Addington,  idthough  so 
comparatively  young  a  member,  was  put  forward  as  the  ministerial 
candidate,  and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  He  filled  the  chair, 
with  considerable  credit,  if  not  with  any  remarkable  distinction,  till 
on  the  retirement  of  i'itt,  in  March  1801,  he  was  induced  to  undertake 
the  formation  and  chieftainship  of  a  new  ministry,  with  the  offices  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  as  they  had 
been  held  by  his  predecessor.  He  differed,  therefore,  it  now  appeared, 
from  Pitt  upon  the  great  question  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
upon  which  that  minister  had  gone  out;  but  there  were  probably 
other  subjects  upon  which  their  opinions  and  views  had  by  this  time 
considerably  diverged.  Addington  had  come  to  be  considt* red  as  the 
leader  or  head  of  the  class  of  persons  specially  styled  the  King's 
Friends ;  and  it  was  understood  to  have  been  at  the  express  request 
of  his  majesty  that  he  now  assumed  office.  The  most  metnorable 
event  of  Mr  .Addington's  short  administration  was  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
which  proved  still  shorter  than  its  author's  tenure  of  power.  Soon 
after  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  the  beginning  of  1803,  Pitt^  who  had 
hitherto  supported  his  old  friend,  began  to  intimate  an  apprehension 
that  he  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  crisis,  and  then  openly  joined  Fox 
and  the  regular  opposition.  The  result  was  that  Addington  resigned, 
and  Pitt  was  restored  to  power  in  May  of  the  following  year. 
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The  difplaced  miDister  however  made  no  attempt  to  form  a  party 
against  his  sticcessor.  He  would  probably  indeed  have  admitted  as 
readily  as  any  one  else  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  preferable  person  of  the  two 
to  be  at  the  head  of  affuirs  at  suoh  a  moment,  now  that  be  was  willing 
to  accept  the  post  upon  the  condition -> namely,  the  abandonment  of 
the  question  of  Koman  Catholic  emancipation— which  he  had  formerly 
rejected ;  but  which  the  king,  and,  it  must  be  added,  the  great  majority 
ot  the  country  aod  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable. The  resumption  of  office  by  Pitt  in  May  1804  was  a  con- 
cession on  his  part  of  a  great  point  and  a  great  principle,  and  a  decided 
victory  obtained  by  Qeurge  III/ and  his  friend  Addington.  The  new 
government  was  from  the  first  supported  by  Addington,  who  in  January 
1805  again  took  office  as  prenident  of  the  council,  being  at  the  same 
time  made  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Sidmouth.  It  is  said  that 
he  accepted  this  elevation,  which  removed  him  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  much  reluctance.  He  resigned  the  presidency  in  July 
of  the  same  year  in  which  he  accepted  that  office.  The  cauf  es  are 
thus  stated  in  the  *  Annual  Register,'  in  the  relation  of  the  proceedings, 
so  di^tt^e8^iMg  to  Pitt,  which  were  this  year  taken  against  Lord  Melville: 
— "  During  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  the  new  president  of  the 
council  and  his  adherents  separated  from  the  minister,  and  took  an 
eager  and  an  active  part  in  bringing  Lord  Melville  to  the  bar  of  public 
justice ;  conduct  which  must  have  been  considered  as  a  defection  from 
the  government  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  and,  aa  such,  must  have 
been  deeply  resented  by  the  minister.  It  was  also  rumoured  that  other 
causes  of  distaste  and  disagreement  existed  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Sidmouth  at  this  period ;  that  the  former  was  jealous  of  the  iuQuence 
which  the  latter  maintained  in  a  certain  quarter,  which  had  lately 
been  manifested  in  the  conferring  of  high  eccL siastical  dignities:  and 
tiiat,  instead  of  gaining  an  useful  ally,  Mr.  Pitt  had  only  exposed 
himself  to  the  machinations  of  a  dangerous  rival.  Whether  these 
reports  were  founded  in  truth  it  is  not  our  province  to  decide, 
but  certain  it  is  that  on  the  10th  day  of  July  the  Viscount  Sid- 
mouth and  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  resigned  their  respective 
officea" 

When  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville  succeeded  to  power  in  February 
1506,  after  the  death  of  Pitt,  Lord  Sidmouth  was  made  lord  privy 
seal ;  and  when  the  ministry  was  reconstructed  in  October,  he  wss 
replaced  in  his  former  post  of  president  of  the  council,  which  he  held 
till  the  breaking  up  of  Lord  Orenville's  government  in  March  following. 
After  this  he  remained  out  of  office  for  about  five  years.  Then  in  April 
1812,  in  the  last  moments  of  Mr.  Perceval's  administration,  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  council  for  the  third  time.  In  June  of  the 
same  year,  when  Lord  Liverpool  assumtd  the  premiership  after  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  Lord  Sidmouth  became  secretary  of 
state  for  tlie  home  department. 

This  office,  which  for  the  first  time  gave  him  much  of  a  real  share 
in  the  business  of  government,  he  continued  to  hold  for  the  next  ten 
years.  His  conduct  on  seveml  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  on  that  of 
the  great  meeting  for  reform,  held  at  Manchester  in  August  1819, 
exposed  him  to  a  good  deal  of  popular  outcry  and  obloquy ;  but  he 
was  never  charged  vi'.h  being  deficient  in  decision  and  fearlesene^s, 
and  he  at  least  succeeded  in  very  difficult  times  in  preventing  the  public 
saftty  from  ever  being  seriously  endangered.  He  resigned  bis  office  in 
18*22,  but  at  the  earnest  request  of  Lord  Liverpool  he  retained  his  seat 
iu  the  cabinet  for  two  years  longer.  He  finally  retired  from  official 
life  in  1824 ;  but  he  continued  for  some  years  to  attend  frequently  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  though  he  seldom  spoke.  He  had  at  no  time 
indeed  been  accustomed  to  come  forward  much  in  debate.  He 
survived  till  the  15.th  of  February  1844,  when  he  died  at  his  residence, 
the  White  Lodge,  in  Richmond  Park,  of  which  he  was  deputy  ranger. 
Lord  Sidmouth  was  twice  married;  first  in  1781,  to  Ursula  Mury, 
dnugliter  of  Leonard  Hammond,  Esq.,  of  Cheam,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
who  died  in  1811,  after  bringing  him  four  sons  and  four  daughters; 
secondly,  in  1823,  to  the  honourable  Marianne,  widow  of  Thomas 
Townshend,  Esq.,  of  Honington  Park,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and 
orly  daughter  of  Lord  Stowell,  who  died  also  before  him  in  1842. 

SIDNEY,  or  SYDNEY.  ALGERNON,  was  the  second  surviving 
son  of  Robert,  second  eatl  of  Leicester  of  that  creation,  and  of  his 
\\if<»  Dorothy,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  in  1621  or  1622.  When  his  father 
went  as  ambassador  to  Denmark  iu  1 632.  he  took  his  eon  Algernon 
with^  him  ;  and  four  years  after  he  likewise  accompanied  his  father 
on  his  embassy  to  France.  His  first  entrance  upon  public  life  was 
in  1641,  when,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
he  went  over  to  that  country,  of  which  his  father  was  then  lord- 
lieutenanty  and  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  earrs  regiment. 
Both  he  and  his  elder  brother^  the  Lord  Viscount  Lisle,  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  gallantry  in  the  campaigns  of  that  and  the 
following  year. 

Returning  to  England  in  August  1643,  the  two  brothers,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  on  th^ir  way  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  were  seized  as  they 
landed  in  Lancashire,  by  order  of  the  parliament;  an  incident  which 
lost  them  the  favour  of  Charles,  who  believed  that  their  capture  was 
of  their  own  contrivance.  On  Uiia  they  both  joined  the  parliamentary 
party,  and  Algernon  received  a  commission  as  captain  of  a  troop  of 
horee  in  the  regiment  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  In  April  1645 
Fairfax  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  gave  him  a  regiment; 


and  in  1646,  his  brother  Lord  Lisle  having  become  lieutenant-genenl 
of  Ireland,  he  was  made  lieutenant-generad  of  the  horse  in  that  king- 
dom, and  governor  of  Dublin.  In  the  beginning  of  the  same  year  he 
had  been  returned  member  for  Cardifi",  in  the  room  of  William 
Herbert,  Esq.,  who  two  years  before  had  been  disabled  from  Bitting 
for  siding  with  the  king,  and  who  had  in  the  interim  been  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Edgehill.  In  May  1647,  having  come  over  to  his  native 
country,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  Commons  for  his 
services  in  Ireland,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Dover.  In  1648 
he  acted  as  one  of  the  judges  at  the  trial  of  the  king,  although  he 
was  not  present  when  the  sentence  was  passed,  nor  did  he  sign  the 
warrant  for  the  execution.  On  the  establi»hment  of  the  protectorate 
however  he  retired  from  public  affairs,  and  he  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  the  family  seat  of  Pdushurst  in  Kent,  and  at  other 
places  in  the  country,  during  the  government  of  Cromwell  and 
his  son. 

But  on  the  restoration  of  the  long  parliament  in  May  1659,  Sidney 
again  came  forward,  and  on  the  ISth  of  that  month  waa  nominated 
one  of  the  council  of  state.  On  the  5th  of  June  following  he  was 
sent,  along  with  Sir  Robert  Honeywood  and  Mr.  Borne,  to  Denmark, 
to  negouiate  a  peace  between  that  country  and  Sweden ;  and  he  was 
absent  upon  this  mission  when  the  king  returned.  In  a  letter  written 
to  him  by  his  father  shortly  after  the  Restoration,  and  published  in 
*  Familiar  Letters,  written  by  John,  late  earl  of  Rochester,  and  several 
other  persons  of  honour'  (8vo,  Lond.,  1697),  the  earl  mentions  a 
report  which  he  had  heard,  that  when  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
brought  Sidney  their  album,  and  desired  him  to  write  something  in 
it,  he  wrote — 

*'....  Manus  htec  Inimica  tyrannis 

Ense  petit  placidnm  »ub  libertate  quietcra,*' 

and  sii^ned  the  verses  with  his  name.  This  anecdote  ia  confirmed  by 
Lord  Molesworth,  who,  in  the  Preface  to  his  'Account  of  Denmark' 
(first  published  in  1694),  tells  us,  that  even  while  Sidney  waa  still  at 
the  Danish  court,  *'  M.  Teiion,  the  French  ambassador,  had  the  confi- 
dence to  tear  out  of  the  '  Book  of  Mottoes '  ia  the  king's  library  "  the 
above  lines,  "  which  Mr.  Sidney,  according  to  the  liberty  allowed  to 
all  noble  strangers,  had  written  iu  it."  "  Though  M.  Terlon,"  adds 
Lord  Molesworth,  "  understood  not  a  word  of  Latin,  he  was  told  by 
others  the  meaning  of  that  sentence,  which  he  considered  as  a  lib*  1 
upon  the  French  government^  and  upon  such  as  wa«  then  setting  up 
in  Denmark  by  French  assistance  or  example."  His  father  intimates 
that  this  and  some  other  things  he  bad  heard  of  him  made  him  hesi- 
tate about  speaking  to  the  king  in  his  behalf,  as  he  intended  to  do. 
*'lt  is  also  said,"  continues  the  earl,  "tha^  a  minister  who  hath 
married  a  Lady  Laurence  here  at  ChcUea,  but  now  dwelling  at  Copen- 
hagen, being  tUere  in  compauy  with  you,  said,  '  I  think  you  were  none 
of  the  late  king's  judges,  nor  guilty  of  his  death,'  meaning  our  king. 
'  Guilty  ! '  said  you.  '  Do  you  call  that  a  fault  ?  Why  it  waa  the 
'  justest  and  bravest  action  that  ever  was  done  in  England,  or  anywhere 
elne ;'  with  other  words  to  the  rame  effect  It  ia  said  also  that,  you 
I  having  heard  of  a  design  to  seize  upon  you,  or  to  cause  you  to  be 
taken  prisoner,  you  took  notice  of  it  to  the  King  of  Denmark  himself, 
and  said,  *  I  hear  there  is  a  design  to  seize  upon  me;  but  who  is  it  that 
hath  that  design  ?  Est  ce  noti-e  bandit  t*  by  which  you  are  understood 
to  mean  the  king.  Besides  this,  it  is  reported  that  you  have  been 
heard  to  say  many  scornful  and  contemptuous  things  of  the  king's 
person  and  family,  which,  unless  you  can  justify  yourself,  will  hardly 
be  forgiven  or  forgotten ;  for  such  personal  ofi'ences  make  deeper 
impr.  Bsious  than  public  action?,  either  of  war  or  treaty/ 

The  reports  were  probably  not  to  be  gainsay  ed.  Indeed  Sidney,  in 
his  answer  to  his  father  says,  *'  That  which  I  am  reported  to  Lave 
written  in  the  book  at  Copenhagen  is  true ;  and,  never  having  heard 
that  any  sort  of  men  were  so  worthily  the  objects  of  enmity  as  those  I 
mentioned,  I  did  never  in  the  least  scruple  avowing  myself  to  be  an 
enemy  unto  them."  Accordingly,  instead  of  coming  home,  he  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Hambui^g,  whence  he  went  to  Frankfurt^  and  from 
thence  to  Rome,  where  he  proposed  to  take  up  his  residence.  About 
the  middle  of  the  year  1661,  however,  he  was  forced  to  remove  to 
Frapcati ;  and  he  is  afterwards  traced  to  various  places  in  Germany, 
France,  and  the  Low  Countries.  In  1665  he  was  at  the  Hague, 
actively  employed,  along  with  otber  Eugli-^h  exiles  of  the  same  prin- 
ciplef,  in  urging  the  states  of  Holland  to  invade  this  country  ;  and  the 
next  year  he  is  found  at  Paris,  impressing  upon  Louis  XIY.  the 
advantage  France  would  derive  from  the  establishment  of  a  republic 
iu  England :  a  project  in  favour  of  which  he  engaged,  in  a  memorial 
to  the  king,  to  procure  a  rising,  if  he  were  allowed  a  grant  of  100,000 
crowns.  From  this  time  he  appears  to  have  resided  in  Gascony,  till 
at  last,  in  1677,  a  pardon  and  permiesion  for  him  to  return  home 
were  obtained  from  Charles  IL,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  anxiously 
desirous  to  see  his  aged  father  once  more  before  be  died.  The  earl 
died  that  same  year,  and,  although  he  had  never  approved  cf  the 
course  his  son  had  taken,  left  him  a  legacy  of  5,100^.,  with  which,  he 
says,  in  his  '  Apology,*  dated  on  the  day  of  his  death,  he  would  have 
immediately  returned  to  Gascony,  if  he  had  not  been  detained  by  a 
long  and  tedious  suit  in  Chancery,  in  which  he  was  involved  by  his 
elder  brother,  now  Earl  of  Leicester,  choosing  to  dispute  his  fi&thei^s 
will.    Before  this,  Sidney  appears  to  have  been  only  assisted  by  hit 
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father  with  irregular  and  scanty  remittanoefl ;  and  dnxing  hie  wandei^ 
ings  on  the  Continent  he  waa  often  in  great  atraita. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  Sidney'a  pardon  was  obtained  through 
the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Sonderland,  who  was  the  son  of  his  sister 
Dorothy  (VValler'a  'Sacbarissa');  but  he  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Hon.  Uexury  Savile,  then  the  English  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France,  appears  to  attribute  it  to  that  gentleman  s  exertions.  *'  My 
obligation  unto  you,"  he  says,  **  I  so  far  acknowledge  ...  to  be  the 
greatest  that  I  have  in  a  long  time  received  from  any  man,  as  not 
to  value  the  leave  you  have  obtained  for  me  to  return  into  my 
country,  after  so  long  an  lUMenoe^  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  saving  of 
my  life." 

We  are  icdebted  for  the  strongest  light  that  has  been  cast  upon  the 
conduct  of  Sidney  after  his  return,  to  the  despatches  of  the  French 
miuifiter,  BarUlon,  published  from  the  originals  in  the  foreign  office  at 
Versailles,  by  Sir  John  Dairy mple,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,'  4to,  Lond.,  1773.  In  a  despatch  dated  5th  December 
1680,  Barillon  writes,  "The  Sieur  Algemoon  Sydney  is  a  man  of 
great  views  and  very  high  designs,  whidi  tend  to  the  establishment  of 
a  republic  He  is  in  the  party  of  the  Independents  and  other  secta- 
ries ;  and  this  party  were  masters  during  the  last  troubles.  They  are 
uot  at  present  very  powerful  in  parliament^  but  they  are  strong  in 
London ;  and  it  is  through  the  intrigues  of  the  Sieur  Algemoon  Sidney 
that  one  of  the  two  sheriffs,  named  Bethal,  has  been  elected.  The 
Duke  of  Buckiogham  is  of  the  same  party,  and  believes  himself  at  the 
head,  &a  •  .  .  The  service  which  I  may  draw  from  Mr.  Sidney  does 
not  appear,  for  his  connections  are  with  obscure  and  concealed 
persons ;  but  he  is  intimate  with  the  Sieur  Jones  [Sir  William  Jones, 
Lately  attorney-general],  who  is  a  man  of  the  greatest  knowledge  in 
the  lawB  of  England,  and  will  be  chancellor,  if  the  party  opposed  to 
the  court  shall  gain  the  superiority,  and  title  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  be 
contented  with  any  other  employment"  And  in  the  account  of  his 
disburseoifnts  among  the  patriots,  from  the  22nd  December  1678,  to 
the  14th  December  1679,  Barillon  seta  down  "To  Mr.  Sidney  600 
guineas,  which  makes  543/.  16t»  sterling."  See  also  the  despatch  of 
September  30th,  1680,  for  an  account  of  the  argumenta  Sidney  was 
accustomed  to  use  with  Barillon  to  show  that  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  France  that  England  should  be  converted  into  a  republic.  Mr. 
Hallam  luu  some  remarks  which  will  be  found  worth  attention  upon 
the  conduct  imputed  to  Sidney  as  to  this  matter,  in  his  *  Constitutional 
History,'  voL  ii 

Sidney  was  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Guildford,  at  the 
general  election  in  1678,  and  for  Bramber  at  that  in  -1679 ;  but  was 
defeated  both  times,  although  on  the  first  occasion  he  petitioned 
against  the  return  of  his  opponent,  and  on  the  second  he  was  only 
unseated  after  a  double  return.  He  had  thus  openly  taken  his  stand 
aa  the  opponent  of  the  court;  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  leagued  with 
Monmouth,  Sbaftesbury,  Buasell,  Essex,  and  the  other  popular  leaders, 
wlio  may  have  differed  among  themselves  in  their  principles  and 
"Views,  but  the  designs  of  the  moat  moderate  of  whom  certainly 
extended  to  such  a  change  of  government  as  would  have  amounted  to 
a  revolution.  When  the  Rye-House  Plot  was  announced  [Russell, 
William,  Lord],  in  June  1688,  Sidney  was  immediately  arrested, 
along  with  his  friend  Lord  liussell,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  was  brought,  up  to  the  bar  of  the 
King'a  Bench  to  plead,  on  the  7th  of  November,  and  his  trial  took 
place  on  the  21st,  before  Sir  G^rge  Jefferies,  lately  promoted  to  the 
place  of  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Jefferies  exhibited  less  than  usual  of  his 
wonted  coarseness  and  passion  on  this  occasion ;  but  his  demeanour 
was  very  determined  and  inflexible,  and  he  bore  down  eveiy  objection 
of  the  prisoner  with  an  authority  that  nothing  could  ahake  or  impress. 
The  only  evidence  in  support  of  the  principal  facts  charged  was  the 
vile  Lord  Howard  of  E«crick,  who  had,  according  to  his  own  account 
been  a  party  to  the  plot,  and  now  came  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  his 
associates  in  order  to  save  hia  own;  and  as  tbe  law  of  high  treason 
required  two  witnesaes  to  prove  the  crime,  the  other  was  supplied  by 
bringing  forward  a  manuscript  found  among  Sidney's  papers,  and 
saserted,  no  doubt  with  truth,  to  be  hia  handwriting,  whidi,  it  was 
pretended,  contained  an  avowal  and  defence  of  principles  the  same,  or 
of  the  same  nature,  with  those  involved  in  the  alleged  plot  He  was 
on  this  imperfect  evidence  found  guilty ;  and  being  again  brought  up 
on  the  26th,  was  sentenced  to  be  put  to  death  after  the  manner  of 
execution  then  enjoined  by  law  in  cases  of  high  treason.  He  twice 
petitioned  the  king  for  pardon ;  but  all  that  could  be  obtained  for 
him  was  the  remission  of  the  degrading  and  brutal  parts  of  his 
leuteoce ;  and  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  December,  he  waa  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill.  Ko  one  ever  suffered  with  more  firmness  or  with  less 
parade.  He  did  not  even  address  the  people;  but  when  aaked  to 
■peak,  replied  that  he  bad  made  his  peace  with  God,  and  had  nothing 
to  say  to  man.  A  paper  which  he  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  and  which 
waa  afterwarda  printed,  concluded  as  follows  : — "  The  Lord  sanctify 
these  my  Bufferings  unto  me ;  and  though  I  fall  as  a  taorifice  unto 
idols,  suffer  not  idolatry  to  be  established  in  this  land.  .  .  .  Grant 
that  I  may  die  glorifying  thee  for  all  thy  mercies,  and  that  at  the  last 
thou  hsst  permitted  me  to  be  singled  out  ss  a  witness  of  thy  truth, 
and,  even  by  the  couftsuion  of  my  very  opposers,  for  that  old  cause, 
in  which  I  was  from  my  jouth  engaged,  and  for  which  thou  hast 
often  and  wonderfully  declared  thyself." 
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The  trial  and  condemnation  of  Algernon  Sidney  seem  yery  naturally 
to  have  shocked  the  public  feeling  of  tbe  time  in  no  ordinary  df  gree. 
Even  the  cautious  Evelyn,  after  stating  that  he  was  executed  "  on  tbe 
single  witness  of  that  monster  of  a  man,  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick, 
and  some  sheets  of  paper  taken  in  Mr.  Siduey*s  study,  pretended  to  be 
written  by  him,  but  not  fully  proved,  nor  the  time  when,  but  appear- 
mg  to  have  been  written  before  his  majeaty'a  restoration,  and  then 
pardoned  by  the  Act  of  Oblivion,"  adds,  that  **  though  Mr.  Sidney 
was  known  to  be  a  person  obstinately  averse  to  government  by  a 
monarch  (the  subject  of  the  paper  was  in  answer  to  one  of  Sur  E.  [H.  f] 
Filmer),  yet  it  was  thought  he  had  very  hard  measure."  He  describes 
Sidney  as  *«a  man  of  groat  courage,  great  sense,  great  parts^  which 
he  showed  both  at  his  trial  and  death ; "  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
looked  upon  universally  in  the  same  Ught— by  his  friends  as  one  of 
the  ablest,  by  his  enemies  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  his  party. 
While  he  was  yet  in  exile,  Charles  himself,  in  1670,  described  him  to 
Colbert,  the  French  minister,  as  one  who  could  not  be  too  far  from 
England,  where  his  pernicious  aeotiments,  supported  with  so  great 
parts  and  courage,  might  do  much  hurt ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Charles's  personal  enmity  contributed  to  this  manifest 
perversion  of  the  law.  With  the  exception  of  Shaftesbury  Sidney  waa 
the  only  peraon  of  eminent  ability  in  the  particular  knot  of  patriots 
to  which  he  belonged.  Yet  he  must  not  be  confounded  in  hitelleo- 
tual,  any  more  than  in  moral  character,  with  that  brilliant  and 
versatile  politiciau.  A  man  of  talents  and  accomplishments  he  was, 
but  narrow-minded,  oplnionative,  and  egotistical,  to  the  point  of  utter 
impracticability.  Burnet  describes  him  *'aB  a  man  of  most  extra- 
ordinary courage,  a  steady  man,  even  to  obstinacy,  sincere,  but  of  a 
rough  and  boisterous  temper,  that  could  not  bear  contradiction,  but 
would  give  foul  language  upon  it.  He  seemed  to  be  a  Christian," 
addi  the  bishop,  "  but  in  a  particular  form  of  his  own :  he  thought  it 
was  to  be  like  a  divine  philosophy  in  the  mind ;  but  he  was  against 
all  public  worship,  aod  everything  that  looked  like  a  church.  He 
was  stiff  to  all  republican  principles,  and  auch  an  enemy  to  every  thiog 
that  looked  like  monarchy,  that  he  set  himself  in  a  high  opposition 
sgainst  Cromwell  when  he  was  made  Protector.  He  had  studied  tbe 
history  of  government  in  all  its  branches  beyond  any  man  I  ever  knew." 

Sidney'B  ' Discourses  concerning  (Government'  were  first  published 
in  1698,  with  a  abort  preface  by  John  Toland ;  again  in  1704,  and  a 
third  time  in  1751,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Thomas  HolUa,  who  pre- 
fixed a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  also  printed  for  the  first  time  his 
'  Apology '  already  mentioned.  This  edition  of  the  works  of  Algernon 
Sidney  waa  repro Juced  in  1772  by  Mr.  Brand  Hollis,  to  whom  Mr. 
Thomas  Hollis  left  his  property,  with  notes  and  corrections  by  Mr.  J. 
Robertson,  and  the  addition  of  some  letters  aod  other  short  pieces  of 
Sidney's,  all  previously  published,  together  with  a  tract  entitled  'A 
General  View  of  GovemmeDt  in  Europe,  first  printed  in  James  Ralph's 
anonymous  publication  entitled  *  Of  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parlia- 
menta,'  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1744,  and  there  attributed  to  Sidney,  but 
which  Robertson  says  he  is  convinced  '  is  the  production  of  a  different 
hand.'  In  fact  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  spurious.  The  two  edi- 
tions of  1751  and  1772  both  contain  *  Letters  of  the  Honourable 
Algernon  Sydney  to  the  Honourable  Henry  Savile,  Ambassador  in 
France,  in  the  year  1679,  &c.,  now  first  printed  from  the  Originals  iu 
Mr.  Sidney's  own  Hand,'  which  origiually  appeared  iu  an  octavo 
Tolume  at  London  in  1742.  See  also  Arthur  Collms's  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Lives  and  Actions  of  the  Sydneys,'  prefixed  to  his  *  Letters  and 
Memorials  of  State,'  &a,  2  vols.  foL,  Londoo,  1746 ;  and  Blencowe's 
'Sidney  Papers,'  8vo,  Loudon,  1825.  Collins  states  that  several 
treaUses  by  Sidney  in  Latin  and  Italian,  and  al«o  an  'Essay  on 
Virtuous  Love^'  in  English,  remain  in  his  own  handwriting  at 
Peushurst  There  is  a  Life  of  Algernon  Sydney,  by  George  Wilson 
Meadley,  8vo,  London,  1818. 

Sidney'a  trial  was  printed  in  1684,  but  is  said  to  have  first  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Jefferies,  who  struck  out  whatever  he  pleased. 
It  is  given,  along  with  the  other  trials  connected  with  the  Rye-house 
Plot,  in  Howel's  'State  Trials,'  vol.  ix.,  pp.  857-1000.  See  also  the 
'  True  Account  and  Declaration  of  the  Horrid  Conspiracy  against  the 
late  King,'  &a,  written  by  Bishop  Sprat,  and  published  by  order  of 
James  II.  in  1685;  and  'The  Secret  History  of  the  Ryehouse  Plot,  by 
Ford,  lord  Grey,'  first  printed  in  1754. 

The  attainder  of  Algernon  Sidney  was  reversed  after  the  Revolution 
by  the  7th  Private  Act  of  the  first  session  of  the  first  parliament  of 
William  and  Mary,  the  preamble  of  which  declared  that  Sidney  had 
been  most  unjustly  and  wrongfully  convicted  and  attainted  "  by  meana 
of  an  illegal  return  of  jurors,  and  by  denial  of  his  lawful  challenges  to 
divers  of  them  for  want  of  freehold,  and  without  sufficient  legal 
evidence  of  any  treasons  committed  by  him ;  there  being  at  that  time 
produced  a  paper  found  in  the  doict  of  the  said  Algernon,  supposed 
to  be  his  handwriting,  which  was  not  proved  by  the  testimony  of  any 
one  witness  to  be  written  by  him,  but  the  jury  was  directed  to  believe 
it  by  compering  it  with  other  papers  of  the  said  Algernon ;  besides 
that  paper  so  produced,  there  was  but  one  witness  to  prove  any  matter 
sgainst  the  said  Algernon ;  and  by  a  partial  and  unjust  construction  of 
tue  statute  declaring  what  was  his  treason."  It  is  observable,  that 
neither  in  this  Act  nor  in  that  passed  in  the  same  session  reversing 
the  attainder  of  Lord  Russell  is  there  any  asiertion  of  the  innocence 
of  the  convicted  party. 
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SIDNEY,  SIR  PHILIP,  was  born  NoTOmber  20,  1654,  mk  Pens- 
bunt  in  Kenfc.  He  was  the  eon  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the  Ikvonrite  of 
Kdwsrd  VI.,  by  whom  Sir  Henry  wm  knighted  and  sent  as  ambassador 
to  France.  This  gentleman  is  described  by  Sir  R.  Naunton,  in  his 
'Fragmenta  Regalia,'  as  *a  man  of  great  parts,'  and  certainly  the 
faTonr  which  he  enjojed  in  the  reign  of  Mai7,  and  which  was  con- 
tinned  to  him  by  Elizabeth,  who  made  him  lord-deputy  of  Ireland  and 
pretddent  of  Wales,  is  strong  evidence  of  the  tnith  of  this  araertion. 
Abundant  testimony  to  his  wise  government  of  Ireland  is  borne  1^ 
Spenser  and  Sir  John  Davies,  in  their  treatises  on  the  state  of  that 
eountry.  Sir  Philip's  mother  waa  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  Dnke 
of  Northumberland,  and  sister  to  Robert  Dudley,  the  favourite  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Young  Sidney  was  in  1564  placed  at  school  at  Shrewsbury.  While 
there  hia  father  addnssed  a  letter  to  him  in  the  year  1566,  full  of 
sterling  advice.  This  letter  was  published  in  1591,  by  one  Qriffitbs,  a 
person  formerly  in  Sir  Henry's  household.  At  this  time  Sidoey  was 
ouly  twelve  years  old,  but  even  at  that  early  age  his  biographer  and 
companion  Lord  Brooke  states  that  he  was  distinguished  for  in- 
telligence and  for  a  gravity  beyond  his  years. 

In  1569  he  waa  entered  at  Christohurch,  Oxford,  and  is  reported 
to  have  held  a  public  disputation  with  Carew,  the  author  of  the 
'  Survey  of  Cornwall'  During  his  residence  at  Oxford,  negodattODS 
between  his  father  and  Sir  William  Cecil,  as  to  a  marriage  between 
Sidney  and  Anne  Cecil,  were  entered  into,  but  from  some  unexplained 
cause  never  were  matured.  From  Oxford  he  passed  to  Cambridge,  a 
practice  not  unusual  in  those  days,  and  he  left  that  university  with  a 
high  reputation  for  scholarship  and  general  ioformation. 

In  1572  Sidney  proceeded  on  bis  travels.  Paris  was  his  first  halting- 
place  ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  be  was 
obliged  to  shelt<'r  himself  at  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Walsiogham, 
the  Bnplifth  ambassador,  to  whom  ho  had  been  introduced  by  his 
uncle,  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  After  quitting  that  dty,  he  visited 
Belgium,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Italy.  At  Frankfurt  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  Hubert  Languet,  who  addressed  a  volnme  of  letters  to 
him.  He  arrived  at  Vienna  in  1573,  where  he  appears  to  have  devoted 
considerable  time  to  perfecting  himself  in  horsemanship  and  other 
exercises  peculiar  to  there  tiaes.  At  Venice  he  became  acquainted 
with  Edward  Wotton,  brother  of  Sir  Heury  Wotton,  who  is  the  E.  W, 
referred  to  in  the  first  lin<  s  of  the  *  Defence  of  Poefiie.'  He  is  stated 
al€0  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  I'aeso,  but  this  statement  cannot 
be  verified.     He  retin*ned  to  England  in  May  1575. 

On  his  return  home  Sidney  at  onoe  became  a  courtier,  and  a  very 
successful  one.  This  is  ascribed  by  Sir  Robert  Naunton  to  the 
influence  of  his  uncle,  the  Karl  of  Leicester.  Naunton  enys  he  came 
*'  famed  aforehand  by  a  noble  report  of  his  accomplishments,  which, 
together  with  the  state  of  hia  person,  framed  by  a  natural  propension 
to  arms,  he  soon  attracted  the  good  opinion  of  all  men,  and  was  so 
highly  prized  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  qneen,  that  she  thought  Hbe 
court  deficient  without  him."  Connected  with  this  success,  in  his  first 
literary  attempt,  a  mnsque,  entitled  the '  Lady  of  May,'  which  was 
iwrformed  before  queen  Elizabeth  at  Wanstead  House  in  Essex. 

Sidney  rose  in  favour.  In  1 576  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Vienna  on  a  mesnage  of  oondolation,  the  manuscript  'in- 
structions '  of  which  are  still  extant  in  the  Harleian  Collection.  Part 
of  his  mission  was  to  condole  with  the  two  Counts  Palatine,  and  in 
the  execution  of  this  duty  he  obtained  the  strong  regard  and  friendship 
of  Prince  Cusimir.    He  returned  home  in  1577. 

About  this  time  great  excitement  prevailed  throughout  England, 
owing  to  a  negociation  for  the  marriage  of  the  qneen  with  Henry, 
duke  of  Anjou.  'J'he  queen  appealing  at  one  time  to  lean  somewhat 
favourably  to  this  projf^ot,  Sidney  addressed  to  her  the  celebrated 
Remonstrance.'  The  very  boldness  of  this  famous  letter  seemed  to 
preserve  the  author  from  any  of  the  usual  consequences  of  inteifsience 
with  the  will  of  princes,  for  we  find  him  in  as  high  favoor  as  ever ; 
while  inferior  people  who  took  the  same  views  suilbred  mutilation  and 
imprisonment  Soon  afterwards  a  quarrel  at  tennis  between  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  and  Sidney,  in  which  the  latter  behaved  with  great  spirit, 
occasioned  his  retirement  from  eourt  Wilton,  the  eeat  of  his  brother- 
in-law  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  his  retreat,  and  during  this  retire- 
ment the  *  Arcadia'  was  written.  He  never  completed  it,  nor  was  it 
even  printed  in  his  lifetime.  After  his  death,  his  sister  collected  the 
manuscript,  and  a  continuation  of  it  was  written  by  Oervnsd  Markham. 
It  was  published  in  1590,  under  the  title  of  the  'Countess  of  Pem- 
broke's Arcadia.'  The  'Arcadia'  was  i!iniversally  read  and  admired 
at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  gave  perhaps  a  gpreater  impulse  to 
the  national  taste  for  the  romantic  style  of  fiction  than  any  single  work 
before  or  after  it.  It  is  now,  like  most  of  its  class,  almMt  foTgotten. 
Admired  and  read  by  Cowley  and  Waller,  it  was  also  the  companion 
of  the  prison-hours  of  Cbaries  I.  Milton  says  that  the  prayer  of 
Pamela  in  the  *  Ikon  Basilike '  is  stolen  from  it  Horace  Walpole  and 
Mr.  Haelitt  have  spoken  in  very  deprecatory  terms  of  it  Walpole  was 
probably  incapable  of  appreciating  its  high  tone  of  feeling  and  senti- 
ment, and  Hazlitt  seems  to  have  censured  it  from  the  spirit  of  paradox 
in  which  he  so  often  loved  to  indulge.  It  is  a  work  little  hkdy  ever 
again  to  find  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  but  the  literary  student  who 
reads  it  vrith  due  allowance  for  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which 
It  was  written,  as  well  as  the  comparative  youth  of  the  writer,  and  a 


desire  to  find  out  what  is  good  in  it^  at  well  at  to  leam  what  tbera 
was  in  it  to  impress  ao  atrongly  the  miod  of  the  age»  will  not  fail  to 
diaoover  a  breadth  and  foree  of  thought,  a  rich  beauty  of  tmaginacion, 
and  an  exquisite  poetic  leeliog  auch  as  will  oonvince  him  that — 
however  tedious  or  even  unreasonable  it  may  appear  to  thoae  who 
turn  to  it  as  to  an  idle  novel— it  is  really  a  work  of  rare  genins  though 
caftt  in  an  unfortunate  mould.  In  1581,  the  'Defence  of  Poesie/  the 
other  great  work  of  Sidney,  and  upon  which  his  fame  as  an  author 
now  perhaps  more  decidedly  rests,  was  composed,  but  did  not  appear 
until  1595.  Nothing  mora  can  be  said  upon  the  cause  which  it  advo- 
cates, and  what  is  said  is  placed  in  such  a  point  of  view,  and  expressed 
in  BO  happy  a  manner,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  desire.  The  names  of 
Wither,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Warton  are  sufficient  evidenoe  of  the  high 
favour  with  which  it  has  been  received. 

After  sustaining  a  seveie  disappointment  from  the  marriage  of  the 
Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  whom  he  celebrated  under  the  naoaes  of 
Philoolea  in  the  'Arcadia,'  and  Stella  in  his  poems,  and  to  whom  he 
was  most  deeply  atUched,  he  married  in  158S,  francos,  only  daughter 
of  his  old  friend  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  Shortly  after  he  stood 
proxy  for  Prinoe  Casimir  at  an  installation  of  Knights  of  the  Garter  at 
Windsor,  and  received  the  honoor  of  knighthood  from  the  queen,  in 
the  ensuing  year  he  took  up  the  defence  of  his  undo,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  had  been  attacked  by  Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  in  a  tra«t 
called  '  Leioeater's  Commonwealth.'  Sidney's  answer  is  entitled  a 
'  Discourse  in  Defenoe  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.'  Early  in  the  year 
1585  he  seems  to  have  meditated  joining  Sir  Francis  Dr»ke'e  second 
expedition  against  the  Spauiards  in  the  Weet  Indies.  The  queen 
however,  taking  fright  **  lest  she  should  lose  the  jewel  of  her 
dominions,"  peremptorily  forbade  his  emharkataoo.  Fuller  and  some 
other  writers  assert  that  at  tins  time  also  the  crown  of  Poland  was 
offered  to  him  and  declined. 

The  war  between  the  Spaniards  and  tiie  Hollanders  was  being 
carried  on  at  this  time.  In  order  to  mark  her  sense  of  his  merits^  the 
queen,  in  1585,  appointed  kim  governor  of  Flushing.  After  some 
considerable  successes  against  the  enemy,  the  troops  under  his  eom- 
mand  accidentally  met  and  encountered  a  force  of  about  8000  men 
who  were  marching  to  relieve  2utphen,  a  town  of  Guelderlaad.  The 
engagement  took  place  on  the  22od  of  September  1586,  almoat  under 
the  walls  of  the  town.  After  having  had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  and 
in  his  third  charge,  Sidney  rsoeived  a  wound  from  a  musket-bnllet  in 
the  left  thigh,  a  little  above  the  knee.  The  anecdote  related  by  his 
fri<*nd  and  biographer  Lord  Brooke  of  his  conduct  on  leaving  the 
battle-field  illustrates  his  character.  Lord  Brooke's  words  are—"  In 
which  sad  progress,  passing  along  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  where  his 
uncle  the  general  was,  and  being  thirsty  with  excess  of  bleeding,  he 
called  for  souie  drink,  which  was  presently  broaght  him ;  but  as  he 
was  putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth  he  saw  a  poor  soldier  carried 
along,  who  had  eaten  his  last  at  the  aame  feast,  ghastly  casting  up  his 
eyes  at  the  bottle  Which  Sir  Philip  perceiving,  took  it  from  his  head 
before  he  drank,  and  delivered  it  to  the  poor  man  with  these  words : 
'  Thy  nooessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine.' "  The  woaad  was  mortal, 
and  after  many  days  of  severe  suffering  he  died  at  Amheim,  in  the 
arms  of  Lady  Sidney  (who  had  accompanied  him  to  Flushing)  and  of 
his  ikitliful  secretary  William  Temple,  on  the  7th  of  Ootober  1686,  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  body  of  Sidney  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  interred  in  Old 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  tiie  16th  of  February  1587,  after  lying  many 
days  in  state.  A  general  mourning,  the  first,  it  is  believed,  of  the 
kind,  was  observed  throughout  the  country.  The  funeral  wssatlended 
by  seven  deputies,  one  for  each  of  the  Seven  United  Previnoes^  and  by 
a  great  number  of  peers,  his  friends,  and  others. 

The  universities  published  three  velomes  of  fil^^gfies  on  his  death. 
Spenser  composed  one  on  him  under  the  title  of  '  AstropheL'  Gon- 
stable  contributed  sennets. 

*'  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was,"  says  a  writer  m  the  'Retrospective  Review,' 
"a  gentleman  finirtied  and  oomplete,  in  whom  mildness  was  aseoeiated 
with  courage,  erudition  mollified  by  refinement,  and  oenrtliaeBs  digni- 
tied  by  truth.  He  is  a  specimen  of  what  the  English  character  mm 
capable  of  producing,  when  foreign  admixtures  had  not  destroyed  its 
simplicity  or  politeness  debased  its  honour.  O'f  suoh  a  stamp  was  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  as  such  every  Englinhman  has  ressen  to  be  proud 
of  him."  His  character  has  been  a  favourite  theme.  Near  his  own 
times,  Nash,  in  his  'Pierce  Penniless,'  Lord  Bnx^e^  Camden,  Ben 
Jonson,  Sir  Hobert  Naunton,  and  John  Aubrey  haye  all  oontributed 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  his  panegyrists.  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  called  him  the 
"English  Petrarch.*'  The  chivalry  of  hia  character,  hia  learning, 
generous  patronage  of  talent,  and  hia  untimely  fate  combine  to  make 
him  an  object  of  great  interest.  **  He  trod,"  says  the  author  of  the 
'  Effigies  Poeticss,'  *'  from  his  nradle  to  his  grave  amid  iBcenee  and 
flowers,  and  died  in  a  dream  of  glory." 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  Sidney's  vmtings,  that  th^ 
display  great  brilliancy  of  imagination,  with  a  ohasteness  of  sentiment 
well  oiloulated  to  refine  the  taste  of  the  thnes.  Their  chief  fiautts  aro 
chaTgeable  on  the  strained  and  artificial  style,  the  excess  of  which  in 
all  its  absurdity  may  be  found  in  that  very  curious  work  Lilly's 
'  Euphues.'  Some  of  Sidney's  Sonnets  are  among  the  most  perfiect  in 
the  language. 

Sidney  s  widow  married  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex  who  was 
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beheaded  in  Pabnxery  1600;  and  she  agein  married  Richard  de  Bargb, 
known  aa  the  Great  Earl  of  Cianrioarda.  Sidney'a  'SteUa,'  Lady  Rich, 
afterwaida  oanaed  great  scandal  by  har  UDfortimate  oonneolion  with 
Mountjoy,  earl  of  ileronahira.  Aire.  Jameaon,  in  her  'Romance  of 
Biography/  gtvea  an  interaating  account  of  thia  lady.  Sidney  left  one 
child,  EUizabeth,  eounteaa  of  Rutland,  who  died  without  iaane. 

Beaidea  the  works  before  enumerated,  he  oontributed  poema  to 
'  Englaad'a  Hdioon/ '  England's  Pamaaaus,'  and  'DaTidson'a  Kiiapaody.' 
An  English  Tcrsion  of  the  '  Paalma  *  and  *  Valour  Anatomised  into  a 
Fancy/  published  in  1581,  attributed  by  some  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
are  hia  othc^  xemains.  For  the  modem  reader,  Qray'a  edition  of  bis 
miaeeUaneooa  works,  published  at  Oxford  in  1829,  leaves  little  to  be 
desired. 

(Wood,  Athena;  Fuller,  Worthies;  Sidney  Papen;  Sir  R.  Taunton, 
Fragmenta  Seffalia  ;  Britieh  Bibliographer  ;  Dr.  Zouoh,  Zt/6,  dse.) 

SlIXyNIUS  APOLLINA'RIS,  a  Latin  writer,  or  with  his  full 
name,  C.  SoLLiua  Apollinabis  Modistub  SiDbNiaa,  was  bom  in  the 
province  of  Qallia  Lugdunenaia,  a-Dw  430.  Hia  works  oonaiat  of  aeveral 
poema,  chiefly  panegyrica  and  epithalamia,  and  nine  books  of  epiatlea, 
which  poaeeas  some  historical  ▼aloe ;  but  the  atyle  and  language  of 
hia  proee,  aa  well  aa  poetry,  bear  erident  traoea  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Latin  language  and  literature.  Sidoniua  was  a  person  of  high 
rank.  He  lived,  aa  appeara  from  hia  epiatlea,  on  intimate  terms  with 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  the 
emperor  Avitus,  whom  he  praises  in  a  panegyric  of  600  verses,  for 
,  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  bronae  statue  placed  in  one  of  the  por- 
ticoes belonging  to  Trsjan's  library ;  and  on  the  inauguration  of  the 
Emperor  Authemiua  at  Rome,  he  obtained  the  office  of  prsofect  of  the 
city,  aa  a  reward  for  the  panegyric  which  he  pronounced  upon  the 
occaaico.  Sidoniua  waa  made  biahop  of  Arvemi  (Clermont)  in  ▲.!>. 
478,  and  died  August  21,  488. 

The  first  edition  of  Sidonius  waa  printed  at  Mikn  in  1498.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Sirmondua,  Paris^  4to,  1614,  and  Labbeua,  Paris, 
4to»  1652. 

(Germain,  Etsai  LUtiraire  ei  Bistoriqne  fur  ApolUnarie  SidoniMS, 
Montpellier,  8vo,  1840.) 

SIEQEN,  LUDWia  VON,  the  mventor  of  meaaotinto  engraving, 
waa  bom  in  Utrecht  in  1609,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Weat- 
pbalia*  Hia  mother  waa  a  native  of  Holland,  but  of  Spaniah  origin ; 
her  name  waa  Anna  Perez,  and  Johann  von  Slegen,  the  father  of 
Ludwig,  waa  her  second  husband.  Ludwig  waa  the  third  son  of  his 
parents.  In  1610  Ludwig's  mother  died,  and  hia  father  Johann 
entered  in  the  following  yeara  into  the  aervice  of  Prince  Maurice  of 
Hesae  and  removed  to  C^aasel,  where  he  waa  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
GoUeginm  Mauritianum,  founded  for  the  education  of  noblea  by  that 
prince  in  1617.  Ludwig  von  Siegen  waa  educated  in  this  college,  and 
waa  also  appointed  page  to  one  of  the  princee.  He  remained  in  Gaasel 
until  1626,  when  the  inhabitanta  of  the  place  were  diapersed  to  various 
parts  in  coaaequenoe  of  the  plague.  Maurice  resigned  the  government 
m  the  year  following^  and  his  successor  William  V.  auapended  the 
college  altogether.  Johann  von  Siegen  retired  to  Juliers  andafter^ 
warda  to  E^arapen  in  Holland,  where  he  died  in  1656. 

Nothing  ia  known  of  the  life  of  Ludwig  Von  Siegen  from  the  time 
that  be  left  the  college  of  Caaael  in  1626  untU  1687,  except  that  he 
waa  in  France  and  Holland,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  doing 
military  service  in  this  time.  In  1687  after  the  death  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Hease,  he  waa  appointed  page  to  the  young  prince  William 
VI.,  by  his  mother  the  regent  Am^ia  Elisabeth  of  Hanau,  and  io  two 
years  afterwarda  he  received  the  title  of  Kammeijunker,  and  aerved 
in  that  capacity  until  1641.  It  was  during  these  yeara,  between  1687 
and  1641,  that  Siegen  diacovered  hia  new  method  of  engraving,  but  he 
removed  in  1641,  or  in  the  beginning  of  1642,  to  Amatordam,  without 
imparting  his  aecret  in  Germany.  On  the  10th  of  Auguat  1642  he 
aeot  a  letter  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Landgrave^  inclosing  aome  proofs 
of  a  portrait  of  hia  mother  Amelia  Elisabeth,  and  the  plate  of  theae 
prints  ia  the  first  meaaotinto  engraving.  Siegen  speaka  of  his  portrait 
in  the  letter  referred  to  as  executed  in  a  new  and  aatoniabing  manner, 
invented  by  him ;  and  he  further  obeerves,  that  no  engaver  will  be 
able  to  devise  the  manner  in  which  it  was  executed.  This  letter  still 
exiata  among  the  archives  in  the  libraiy  of  Caasel,  and  a  fao-aimile  of 
it  ia  given  in  Laborde'a  'Hiatoire  de  la  Gravure  en  Manike  Noire^' 
('History  of  Mezzotinto  Engraving'). 

The  earUeat  meaaotinto  engraving,  though  aa  the  above  letter  showi^ 
printed  in  1642,  waa  not  publiahed  until  1648,  when  it  appeared  with 
the  date  altered  to  that  year,  together  with  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary ;  and  the  printa  drawn  off  by  Siegen  himself,  not  already 
diapMod  of,  were  altered  with  a  pen  to  the  aame  date ;  specimens  of 
all  three  still  exist  li  ia  a  buat  portrait^  16  Franoh  inohea  high  by  12 
wide^  and  ia  rounded  at  the  top. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  in  1648,  Siegen  left 
Holland  and  entered  the  military  aervice  of  the  Duke  of  Wolfenbuttel, 
and  he  married  shortlv  afterwards  the  daughter  of  Miohel  Oall,  the 
bailiff  of  Hildesheim,  by  whom  be  had  aeveral  children.  In  1654  he 
returned  to  Holland,  and  visited  alao  O>l(^oe,  where  he  rssumed  the 
atyle  of  Siegen  von  Seehten,  from  the  name  of  hia  paternal  estate 
near  Cologne,  to  part  of  the  rente  of  which  he  had  become  entitled. 
From  Cologne  he  went  to  Brussels,  and  there  he  became  acquainted 
with  Prince  Ilupert^   to  whom  ho  communicated  hia  new  method 


of  engraving.  Prince  Rupert,  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  this  new 
method,  communicated  it  to  the  portrait  painter  Wallerant  VaiUant» 
who  aasiated  him  in  hia  attempts,  and  engraved  aeveral  platea  in  the 
atyle  at  Bruasels  and  at  Frankfurt,  in  1656  and  1658 ;  a  few  good 
prinla  were  alao  exeeuted  by  Prince  Bupert  himself.  The  secret  is 
however  said  to  have  been  sold  by  one  of  Siegen'a  aona  already  in  the 
year  1656,  and  waa  known  at  that  time  at  Main&  Thia  general  publi- 
cation of  his  diacovery,  forced  Siegen  to  sign  himself,  on  one  or  two 
of  his  printa  of  this  period,  aa  the  inventor  of  thia  new  method  of 
engraving. 

It  waa  however  in  England  that  menoUnto  engraving  waa  firrt  cul- 
tivated to  any  very  great  extent  or  with  very  great  aucoeas.  In  1660, 
Prince  Rupert  aooompanied  Charlee  II.  to  England,  and  explained  the 
whole  prooesa  of  the  new  art  to  Ua  friend  Evelyn,  who  waa  then 
engaged  on  hia  history  of  engraving ;  and  in  thia  book,  which  waa 
published  in  1662,  he  deacribes  it  aa  Prince  Rupert'a,  and  published  a 
apecimen  of  the  style  by  the  prince.  Throus;h  this  work,  eu titled '  Sculp- 
ture, or  the  history  and  art  of  Chalcography,  and  engraviog  in  copperf 
with  an  ample  enumeration  of  the  most  renowned  masters  and  their 
works^  to  which  is  annexed  a  new  maoner  of  engraviog  or  meizo- 
tinto,  oommunicated  by  his  Hlghnesa  Prince  Rupert  to  the  author  of 
thia  treatise/  Prinoe  Rupert  was  generally  considered  the  inventor  of 
mezaotintow  Evelyn  precisely  though  briefly  states  that  Prinoe  Rupert 
waa  the  iaventor  of  the  art,  yet  from  a  paper  which  he  himself  drew 
up  on  the  subject,  to  be  read  before  the  Royal  Society  as  a  oommunica- 
tiou  from  the  prince  himaelf,  the  invention  is  not  claimed  by  the 
prince,  and  thia  paper  ia  noticed  by  Evelyn  in  hiP  hiatory,  as  iu  pre- 
paration :  it  waa  vnritten,  but  waa  never  read  before  the  Royal  Society. 
In  his  history,  Evelyn  heada  his  aixth  chapter  with  the  foUowiog 
words :  '  Of  the  new  way  of  engraving,  or  Mezsiotinto,  invented  and 
communicated  by  hia  Hlghnesa  Prince  Rupert  Count  Palatine  of 
Rhyne,  6ux.*  In  the  paper  prepered  for  the  Royal  Society,  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs  :— "  This  invention,  or  new  manner  of  chalcography, 
waa  the  reault  of  chance,  and  improved  by  a  German  aoldier,  who, 
eapying  some  scrape  on  the  barrel  of  hie  musquet,  and  being  of  an 
ingenious  spirit»  refined  upon  it»  till  it  produced  the  effects  you  have 
aeen,  and  which  indeed  ia  for  the  delicacy  therefore  much  superior  to 
any  invention  extant  of  thia  art,  for  the  imitation  of  those  masterly 
drawings  and  as  the  Italians  oall  it  that  morbideaza  expi^essed  in  the 
beat  of  their  designa.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  firat  of  the  Engli^ 
to  whom  it  haa  been  yet  communicated,  and  bv  a  apedal  iodulgeuce  of 
his  Highness,  who  with  his  own  hands  waa  pleased  to  direct  me  with 
permiieion  to  pnbliah  into  the  world,  but  I  Imvo  eateemed  it  a  ^ning 
eo  curious,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  to  profane  it^  before  I  had  firat 
offered  it  to  thia  illustrioua  aooiety." 

Sandart  was  better  informed  as  to  the  origin  of  this  art»  though  he 
waa  in  error  aa  to  the  discovery  and  the  title  of  Siegen :  he  says,  **  the 
inventor  of  thia  art  waa  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Heaaian  service,  of 
the  name  of  Von  Siegen,  who  discovered  it  after  the  peace  in  1648.*' 

Siegen  waa  not  a  lientenant-colonel  of  Hease,  but  a  major  in  the 
aervice  of  the  Duke  of  Wolfenbuttel,  but  he  did  not  attain  thia  rank 
unta  1674.  He  died  at  Wolfenbuttel,  but  the  date  of  hia  death  ia  not 
known;  he  waa  atill  living  in  1676,  when  he  took  poaaesaion  of  aome 
property  in  Antwerp.  He  then  atyled  himself  Ludwig  Siegen  von 
Seehten.  He  appeara  to  have  wholly  given  up  engraving  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life. 

Laborde  givea  the  following  list  of  Slegen*a  engravinga :— the 
portrait  already  mentioned  of  the  Landgravin  of  Hesae,  marked  L.  a 
S.  1642 ;  Eleonora  de  Gonzalgue,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinaud  III., 
Bometimea  called  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  a  bust  portrait  after  Hondt- 
horat^  19  inohea  Slinea  (French)  high,  by  15-6  wide,  marked  L.  a  Siegen 
Inventor  fecit  1643;  Prince  William  of  Naaaau,  Guilbelmua  D.  G. 
Princepe  auricua  comes  Naasaviss  &a,  also  after  Hondthorst,  marked 
L.  a  Siegen  Inventor  fecit  1644,  1  foot  7  inohee  4  linea  high,  by  1  foot 
8  inchea  wide;  and  Auguata  Maria  Caroli  M.  B.  Rex  filia  Guilhelmi 
Prioc  avr.  aponaa,  of  the  aame  aize  and  date ;  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
IIL,  marked  Lud.  Siegen  in  Seehten  ex.  novoq.  a  se  invento  mode 
Boulpsit  Anno  Domini  1654, 1  foot  3  inches  7  lines  high,  1  foot  1  line 
wide ;  St.  Bruno^ — L.  a  S.  in  S.  Aa  1654,  11  inches  high  by  6  inches 
11  lines  wide;  and  lastly  a  Holy  Family  after  Annibal  Carracci,  called 
La  Sainte  Famille  aux  Lunettea ;  it  ia  dedicated  to  Prinoe  Leopold  of 
Aoatria — ^Ludw.  a  Siegen  humilissime  offert^  Annib.  Caratti  pinz., 
Ladovieq  a  &  novo  suo  mode  luait 

(Sandrart,  Evelyn,  Descamp%  Walpole,  but  espedally  Laborde, 
Hietoire  de  la  Oravure  en  McmUre  Noire,  Paris,  1839.) 

SIEVES,  EMMANUEL  JOSEPH,  Count,  more  generally  known 
aa  VAbb4  Sieyee,  waa  born  at  Fr^jua,  on  the  8rd  of  May  1748. 
Deetmed  from  early  youth  to  the  ecolesiaatical  profeasion,  he  oom- 
pleted  hia  atndiea  with  auceeaa  at  the  University  of  Paria,  where  hia 
mind  became  imbued  with  the  philoaophicalspecuiationa  prevalent  at 
that  period,  and  he  applied  himaelf  seriously  to  political  economy,  and 
to  the  inveatigation  cl  the  varioua  aohemea  of  aoml  reform  which  were 
then  BO  frequently  auggested.  The  liberality  of  his  sentiments  does 
not  appear  to  have  impeded  hia  advancement  in  the  Chureh.  By  the 
patronage  of  De  Lubenao,  Bishop  of  Chartrea,  he  waa  ap{.>ointiid  to  a 
eanoury  in  that  Cathedral,  and  i^fterwards  became  Vicar-Gunoral  and 
Chancellor  of  the  dioeeae.  He  took  an  active  part  in  varioua  a»aem« 
blies  of  the  clei;gyy  and  warmly,  eapoused  thoae  O|iinions  which  were 
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rapidly  producing  tbe  Reyolution  of  1789.  When  the  disordered 
Btate  of  the  public  finaiioeB  compelled  the  goTemment  to  summon  the 
States  General,  the  question  arose,  in  what  manner  that  body  was  to 
be  convoked  1  Whether  they  were  to  be  called  upon,  as  in  the  last 
assembly  of  1614,  to  vote  by  elapses,  or,  as  justice  and  the  necessities 
of  the  time  appeared  to  require,  by  individuals  1  To  this  important 
question,  Sieyes  replied  by  publishing  three  pamphlets,  which  were  so 
nkilfuUy  adapted  to  the  prevailing  opinion  on  the  subject  that  they  at 
once  placed  him  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  political  popularity.  The 
first  was  entitled  '  Essai  sur  les  Privileges.'  The  second  and  the  most 
remarkable  bore  the  title 'Qu'est  oe  que  le  Tiers  Etatf ;  in  it  he 
asserts  that  the  *  Tiers  Etat '  is  the  nation  itself,  and  then  proceeds  to 
show  that  it  had  hitherto  exercised  no  appreciable  influence  on  the 
government  of  France,  and  he  demands  for  it  a  political  recognition. 
The  title  of  the  third  pamphlet  was  '  Hoyens  d*£x^cution  dont  les 
Hepr^entans  de  la  France  pourront  disposer  en  1789.'  The  bold 
specnlationa  of  Sieyes  soon  became  realities  through  his  active  influ- 
«nce.  On  the  convocation  of  the  States-General,  bieyes  was  elected 
deputy  for  Paris.  An  opportunity  for  carrying  his  scheme  into 
execution  was  given  him  by  the  refusal  of  the  majority  of  the  nobles 
and  df  rgy  to  unite  with  the  '  tiers  <Stat,'  and  to  verify  their  powers  in 
common  ;  by  his  eloquent  exertions  he  induced  the  representatives  of 
the  people  to  constitute  themselves  into  an  independent  body  styled 
the  National  Assembly  (June  16,  1789).  He  it  was  likewise  who  pro- 
posed the  oath  which  was  taken  by  all  the  members  at  the  '  Jeu  de 
Panme'  [Baillt]  "never  to  separate  themselves,  but  to  assemble 
wherever  oircumi>tance8  required  until  the  perfect  establishment  of 
the  constitution."  This  sudden  and  vigorous  measure,  which  must 
have  proved  the  immediate  signal  of  civil  war  had  not  the  power  of 
the  other  orders  of  the  state  boen  already  pamly^ed.  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  Mirabeau  [Mirabeau]  at  the  head  of  the  more  moderate 
of  the  republics n  party;  it  was  however  carried  by  a  very  large 
majority.  So  great  was  the  popularity  of  Sieyes  that,  on  presenting 
himself  before  the  Assembly,  he  was  greeted  by  the  loud  and  reiterated 
applause  of  the  members  present^  who  rose  up  to  receive  him.  On 
the  meeting  of  the  28rd  of  June,  when  the  king  declared  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Assembly  to  be  null  and  void,  and  ordered  the  members 
to  disperse,  Sieyes  eneigetieally  reminded  them  that  they  were  **  still 
the  same  body  to-day  that  they  had  been  the  day  before,"  and  bade 
them  **  proceed  in  their  deliberations."  His  counsel  was  followed,  and 
the  revolution  was  the  result.  Sieyes  was  also  the  framer  of  the 
decree  which  was  pa9sed  on  the  80th  of  October,  by  which  the  ancient 
provinces  were  abolished,  snd  Prance  was  divided  into  eighty  depart- 
ments all  governed  by  the  same  law. 

He  continued  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
National  Assembly  until  the  publication  of  those  decrees  which  he 
ennsidei-ed  of  too  levelling  a  nature,  and  which  alarmed  him  as  to  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  innovations  which  be  had  himself  been  too 
eager  to  introduce.  Accustomed  to  command,  he  was  unable  to 
endure  contradiction,  and,  when  he  found  that  the  measures  which  he 
opposed  were  carried  in  spite  of  his  influence,  he  betook  himself  to  a 
sullen  silence  from  which  even  the  persuasions  of  Mirabeau  wet« 
unable  to  rouse  him.  The  most  important  of  these  measures  was  the 
question  of  the  abolition  of  tithes.  To  this  he  was  favourable ;  but 
he  considered  that  they  should  be  purchased  by  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  an  indemnity  for  their  loss  made  to  the  tithe-hold  era. 
To  this  indemnity  however  the  Assembly  was  unwilling  to  acquiesce; 
and  the  determined  and  impassioned  manner  in  which  he  advocated  it 
well  nigh  lost  him  the  popularity  which  his  previous  conduct  had 
acquired.  The  disoourse  he  delivered  on  that  occasion  is  remarkable 
for  the  earnest  vehemence  of  the  Isnguage,  and  the  concise  oorreotnefs 
of  the  srguments ;  he  exposed  the  impolicy  and  the  injustice  of  the 
proposed  measure,  and  showed  that  the  only  members  of  society  likely 
to  be  benefited  by  the  change  were  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  land, 
whom  they  were  about  to  enrich  by  the  gratuitous  addition  of  one- 
tenth  of  its  value.  The  energetic  exclamation  with  which  he  concluded 
his  address  w  11  probably  be  quoted  and  admired  long  after  the  author 
has  been  forgotten  :  "  ils  veuient  dtre  libres,  Us  ne  savent  pas  6tie 
justes,"  «'  they  would  be  free,  and  know  not  how  to  be  just."  The  apt 
reply  of  Mirabeau  to  Sieyes,  when  the  latter  was  indulging  in  bitter 
invectives  on  the  violence  and  injustice  of  the  decrees  of  the  Assam* 
bly  which  he  had  created,  is  characteristic  of  that  remarkable  man  : 
"  You  have  unloosed  the  bull,  and  you  complain  that  it  gorss  yon." 

Elected  in  1791,  member  for  the  department  of  Paris,  in  the  new 
lecislative  assembly,  he  refused  the  additional  honour,  which  was 
offered  him.  by  the  electoral  assembly,  of  electing  him  constitutional 
bishop  of  that  capital  Shortly  afterwarda  he  published  a  letter,  in 
which  he  explained  his  opinions  on  monarchical  government:  he 
remarks  that  *'  he  makes  it  the  object  of  his  preference  from  no  desire 
to  accommodate  himself  to  ancient  customs  or  from  any  supentitious 
regard  for  royalty,  but  because  he  considen  it  proved  that  the  citizen 
enjoys  more  freedom  under  a  monarchy  than  under  a  republia"  He 
was  named  deputy  of  the  department  of  La  Sarthe,  in  the  convention 
of  1792,  but  foreseeing  the  danger  of  an  active  participation  in  the 
debates,  he  persevered  in  the  silence  he  had  previously  imposed  upon 
himself,  and  for  the  most  part  contented  himself  with  the  simple 
record  of  his  vote.  At  the  trial  of  the  kmg  it  has  been  generally 
aaserted  that  he  accompanied  the  sentence  of  death,  which  he  pro- 


nonnoed,  with  an  ill-timed  sarcasm  on  the  lengthened  ailments  with 
which  the  deputy  who  had  spoken  before  him  attempted  to  justify  his 
vote.  "  Robespierre's  vote,"  says  Carlyle,  **  cannot  be  doubtful ;  hia 
speech  is  long.  Men  see  the  figure  of  shrill  Sieyes  ascend ;  hardly 
pausing,  pasaing  merely,  the  figure  wjb  *  La  mort  sans  phrase'  ('Death 
without  phrases')."  ('  History  of  theF^ch  Revolution,'  vol  ill,  p.  226, 
8va  ed.)  It  vdll  be  seen  however,  by  reference  to  the  'Qazette 
Nationale,'  or  *  Moniteur  Universel,'  for  January  20,  1798,  where  the 
different  speeches  are  given  at  length,  that  the  vote  of  Sieyes  was 
simply  *  la  mort,'  and  that  he  gave  it  a  considerable  time  after  Robes- 
pierre and  Philippe,  to  both  of  whom  the  allusion  has  been  aupposid 
to  be  made^  So  strongly  however  was  the  stigma  of  thia  sarcasm 
attached  to  his  name,  that  when,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  was 
ambassador  of  the  French  republic  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Eling  of  Prussia  having  been  solicited  to  show  him  the 
attentions  due  to  the  office  he  held,  he  replied:  "Non,  et  sans 
phrase."  (Morellet,  *  M^moires,'  vol  ii.  a  3.) 

While  the  power  of  Robespierre  and  his  colleagues  was  in  the 
ascendant,  Sieyes  prudently  retired  into  the  country ;  and  when  subse- 
quently asked  "What  he  had  done  during  the  reign  of  terror?"  he 
wittily  retorted,  "  I  have  lived ;"  no  small  achievement  at  that  time 
for  a  man  of  his  political  celebrity. 

After  the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  returned  to  the  Convention,  and  by 
his  influence  obtained  the  recall  of  the  proscribed  members  of  the 
Gironde  party.  Li  1795  he  again  took  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  and  was  named  a  member  of  the  new  Comity  du 
Salut  Public;  on  the  19th  of  August  of  the  same  year  he  made  a 
proposition  to  the  Convention  to  establish  a  oonstitutional  jury,  which 
was  however  rejected.  During  thia  time  he  chiefly  occupied  himself 
with  the  direction  of  the  foreign  affiaiFB,  and  successfully  carried  on 
several  impoitant  negociations  with  the  European  states,  and  went  to 
Holland  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance. 

In  the  same  year  Sieyes  was  named  by  the  Council  of  Antients  one 
of  the  five  directors,  but  he  declined  the  proffered  honour,  and  Camot 
was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

In  1797  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
TAbbd  Poule,  who,  entering  his  room,  fired  a  pistol  at  him  at  arm's 
length,  and  one  of  the  balk  shattered  his  hand.  He  behaved  on  this 
critical  occasion  with  his  usnal  coolness,  and  a  few  daya  after  quietly 
told  his  servants,  *' if  Mens.  Poule  should  return,  inform  him  that  I 
am  not  at  home." 

In  1798  Sieyes  was  sent  on  a  mission  from  the  French  Qovemment 
to  the  court  of  Berlin,  in  which,  though  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
form  an  alliance  with  that  power,  he  succeeded  in  securing  its 
neutrality.  On  bis  return  to  Paris  the  following  year  he  was  named 
member  of  the  Directory,  a  nomination  which  showed  the  disposition 
of  the  councils,  as  he  had  openly  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
directorial  government.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy 
which  had  been  formed  against  three  of  hia  coUeagnes,  who  were 
known  for  their  republican  sentiments,  he  procured  their  forced 
resignationj  and  a  new  Directory  was  formed  in  which  the  majority 
was  favourable  to  his  views.  Another  important  measure  which  he 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Minister  of  Police^ 
Foucb^,  was  the  closing  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  a  body  whose  name  was 
connected  with  all  the  exeesses  of  the  Revolution.  These  measures^ 
as  they  destroyed  the  popularity  of  the  author  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  and 
exposed  him  to  the  vengeance  of  republican  fuiy,  made  him  anxious 
to  secure  the  support  of  some  military  leader  popsessed  of  sufilcient 
talent  and  energy  to  take  upon  himself  the  sole  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  state.  "  We  must  have  no  more  dealings  with  declaimers,"  aaid  he, 
"  we  want  a  head  and  a  sword."  Military  chiefs  there  were  many  at  that 
period,  some  of  them  of  the  highest  renown,  but  they  appeared  to 
Sieyes  to  fall  in  the  necessary  requisites  for  a  civil  ruler.  Joubert,  in 
whom  he  hoped  to  find  them,  had  recently  fallen  at  Novi.  Mass^oa 
was  merely  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  and  Augereau  and  Bemadotte 
were  too  well  known  for  their  democratical  sentiments.  The  arrival 
of  Bonaparte  from  £gypt  determined  the  difficulty ;  the  penetration 
of  Sieyes  discovered  in  him  a  fit  associate  for  his  designs.  They  were 
favoured  by  the  enthusiastic  reception  which  Bonaparte  met  with  from 
all  ranks  and  parties  on  his  arrind,  by  the  views  of  this  military  <^}ef 
himself,  and  by  the  active  co-operation  of  many  of  the  FVench  generals 
and  the  most  influential  members  of  the  legislature.  The  talents  and 
influence  of  Sieyes  were  appreciated  by  Bonaparte,  while  the  apecuU- 
tive  nature  of  his  views  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  an 
object  of  jealousy.  Mutual  esteem  indeed  there  was  none ;  they  were 
in  the  frequent  habit  of  expressing  their  dislike  of  each  other  in  no 
measured  terms ;  but  to  efibct  their  respective  purpose  each  felt  that 
the  other  was  the  most  useful  ally  he  could  select. 

The  Revolution  of  the  18th  Brumairo  (9th  of  November  1799)  was 
the  result  of  this  co-operation,  and  Napoleon,  Sieye^  and  Roger  Ducos 
were  the  first  consuls  named,  and  two  commissions  of  twenty-five 
members  each  were  appointed  from  each  Council  of  State  to  assist  the 
consuls  in  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution.  In  the  formation  of 
this  constitution,  however,  Sieyes  and  Bonaparte  soon  disagreed; 
Sieyes  was  allowed  to  form  a  legislature  according  to  his  political 
speculations,  and  he  made  it  consist  of  a  Senate  without  the  power  of 
debate,  and  a  Tribunate  which  was  to  discuss  with  the  Council  of 
State  the  legisUtive  measures  proposed.    But  to  his  visionaigr  scheme 
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fespeoiiDg  the  execatiyey  which  was  to  he  vested  in  ft  Grand  Elector, 
whose  sole  power  was  to  coDaiat  in  the  nomioation  of  two  conaula  who 
were  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  government^  Bonaparte  offered  a 
decided  and  aucoessful  resistance.  Discontented  with  the  overthrow  of 
his  political  theory,  and  discovering  with  chat^oteristio  penetration 
that  he  had  fonnd  his  master,  he  refu^ied  to  act  a  subordinate  part  in 
the  new  oonstitutioD,  which  was  proclaimed  on  the  2Uh  of  December 
1799.  At  this  period  he  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  his  pnblio 
cart;cr.  His  services  however  were  richly  rewarded  with  600,000  francs 
and  the  estate  of  Crosne^  which  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  a 
magnificent  hotel  in  Paris,  and  the  valuable  lands  of  Faisanderie  in  the 
park  of  Versaille& 

Under  the  consulate  and  the  empire,  Sieyes  studiously  avoided  all 
participation  in  power.  He  declined  the  offer  of  tho  presidency  of 
the  Senate,  and  contented  himself  with  accepting  the  title  of  Count. 
Napoleon  borrowed  largely  from  his  theories,  which  he  had  the  talent 
to  translate  into  acts,  and  many  of  his  political  ideas  formed  the  basis 
of  the  legislative  measures  which  he  introduced.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  exiled,  and  only  returned  to  France  after  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  fifteen  years  afterwards.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  tranquil  obscurity, 
on  the  20th  of  June  1836. 

The  character  of  Siejpea  has  been  graphically  depicted  by  Dnmont  in 
his  valuable  and  interesting  memoirs.  *'  His  manner,'*  he  says,  *'  was 
neither  frank  nor  engaging ;  he  was  a  man  with  whom  it  was  difficult 
to  become  intimate,  and  who  was  wont  to  express  hi^  opinion  with- 
out deigning  to  enter  into  any  discussion  upon  it.  His  writings  had 
given  him  a  well-established  reputation ;  he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
oracle  of  the  Tiers  Ittat,  and  tlie  most  formidable  enemy  of  privileges. 
He  was  easily  excited  to  a  display  of  ill-humour,  and  appeared  to  hold 
in  extreme  contempt  the  existing  state  of  society  (1790).  I  imagined 
that  this  friend  of  liberty  had  necessarily  a  likiug  for  the  English 
nation,  and  the  subject  being  familiar  to  me,  1  introduced  it  to  him, 
but  I  discovered  to  my  surprise  that  the  whole  English  constitution 
was  in  his  eyes  a  mere  piece  of  charlatanry  to  impose  upon  ^e  people : 
he  seemed  to  pity  my  ignorance  as  I  described  the  various  modifica- 
tions that  system  had  undergone,  the  cautious  regard  ('  mdnagemens 
nSciproques ')  shown  towards  each  other  by  the  three  orders  of  the 
state,  the  hidden  checks  which  they  opposed  to  each  other's  move- 
ments, and  the  disguised  but  real  dependence  which  existed  between 
theuL  The  influence  of  the  crown  appeared  to  him  venality,  the 
opposition  a  mere  court  trick  ('  num^ge  d'antichambre  *).  The  only 
thing  he  approved  of  among  the  English  was  trial  by  jury,  which 
however  he  but  little  understood,  and  in  common  with  most  French- 
men^ he  had  formed  wrong  notions  respecting  it.  In  a  word,  it  was 
manifest  that  he  regarded  the  English  but  as  children  in  the  art  of 
framing  a  constitution,  and  that  he  considered  himself  capable  of 
giving  a  much  better  one  to  France."  (Domont^ '  Souvenirs  de  Mira- 
beau,'  p.  62,  63,  Paris,  1833.)  So  great  indeed  was  the  vanity  of  this 
political  philosopher  that  on  one  occasion  he  remarked  that  "  the  art 
of  government  was  a  science  which  he  considered  he  had  brought  to 
perfection."  This  disposition  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  surname 
of  Mahomet,  whioh  Mirabeau  was  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  him. 
There  i4  also  an  admirable  sketch  of  his  character  in  Mignet, '  Hist 
de  la  Revolution,'  c.  ii 

The  principal  writings  of  Sieyes,  not  already  mentioned,  are,  1, 
'  Observations  sommaires  sur  les  Biens  Ecoldsiastiques.'  2,  '  Pr^limi- 
oaires  de  la  Constitution.'  3,  'Reconnaissance  et  Exposition  des 
Droits  de  I'Homme.'  4,  *  Des  Opinions  Politiques.'  5,  *  Divers 
Rapports  et  Projets  de  Lois.' 

SIGISMUND,  Emperor  of  Germany  from  1411  to  1437,  was  a 
younger  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  and  was  bom  in  1366.  His 
father  died  in  1378,  leaving  Bohemia  to  his  eldest  son  Wenoeslaus, 
and  to  Sigismund  the  markgraviate  of  Brandenburg,  which  had  been 
previously  bestowed  on  Wenceslaus,  who  by  a  treaty  concluded  at 
Prague  in  June  1378,  renounced  his  claims.  For  four  yeara  the  yotmg 
Sigismund  occupied  himself  in  traversing  his  new  dominions,  and 
receiving  the  homage  of  tiie  nobility  and  the  towns;  but  his  territories 
suffered  much  during  this  time  from  the  incursions  of  the  Poles,  the 
Pomeranians,  and  the  Heoklenbnxghers.  In  1882  he  was  betrothed 
to  Maria,  daughter  of  Ludwig,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  who 
designed  him  for  his  successor.  In  the  following  year  he  visited 
Poland,  but  his  pride  and  haughtiness  rendered  him  so  unpopular 
that,  on  Ludwig's  death  in  1388,  the  nobility  of  Poland  at  the  diet  of 
Wilika  chose  Maria's  sister  Hedwig  for  qneeu,  who  married  Ladislaus 
Jagellon,  duke  of  Lithuania.  Sigismund  abandoned  Poland,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Hungary  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  Maria.  In  the 
meantime  Charles  of  Duraaao  had  usurped  the  government,  had  been 
murdered,  and  SigiBmund's  bride  had  been  carried  off  from  Buda  by 
the  Ban  of  Croatia  as  a  prisoner.  Sigismund  followed  with  an  aimy, 
the  Ban  was  affrighted,  gave  up  his  prisoner,  and  Sigismund  was  married 
to  her  at  Stuhlweissenberg,  where  he  waa  crowned  king  of  Hungary  in 
1386.  In  the  following  year  the  Ban  of  Croatia  fell  into  his  power 
and  was  put  to  death,  but  this  did  not  deter  Stephen,  the  waywode  of 
Wallaohia,  from  declaring  himself  independent  of  Hungary.  Sigis- 
roand  invaded  his  territories,  and  Stephen  sought  the  assistance  of 
Bajaset,  the  Turkish  sultan.  Their  joint  armies  were  defeated  and 
Sigismund  returned  to  Buda  in  triumph,  where  he  found  his  wife  had 
died,  and  Ladialaus  of  Poland  claimed  the  crown  for  hia  wifCi  the 


Bister  of  Maria.  He  supported  his  daims  with  an  army  and  advanced 
to  the  Hungarian  frontiers,  but  the  inhabitants  flew  to  arms,  and  he  was 
forced  to  retire.  But  though  the  Huogariaua  had  repelled  a  foreign 
invader,  Sigismund  was  not  popular.  The  nobility  were  constantly  con- 
spiring against  him,  and  he  became  morose,  suspicious,  and  cruel,  and 
on  the  suppr<?Bsiou  of  one  insurrection  the  leader  Stephen  Conthua, 
and  thirty-two  of  his  followers  were  beheaded  before  his  eyes.  The 
Wallachians  also  rose  against  him,  and  invoked  the  assistance  of  the 
Turks.  Sigismund  alarmed,  sought  the  assistance  of  France,  and  a 
large  number  of  volunteers  joined  him,  who,  under  the  Count  de 
Kevers,  were  defeated  and  nearly  destroyed  at  the  battle  of  Kicopolis 
in  1396.  The  Hungariana  were  affrighted,  and  fled  without  fighting. 
Sigismund  escaped  with  difficulty  and  took  refuge  in  the  isle  of 
Rhodes,  whence  he  repaired  to  Constantioople,  and  afterwards  to 
YeniceL  After  long  wandering  he  returned  to  Hungary,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner  on  April  28,  1401,  by  the  malcontent  nobles,  and  con- 
fined in  the  citadel  of  Sikloe,  when  Ladislaus,  son  of  Charles,  king  of 
Naples,  was  elected  king  in  his  stead.  Sigismund  escaped  from 
confinement,  assembled  an  army,  dispersed  the  league  of  the  nobles, 
and  resumed  the  sovereign  power,  which  he  exercised  with  great 
rigour.  Ou  September  10,  1410  he  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany 
by  a  part  of  the  electors  on  the  death  of  Rupreeht,  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  who  had  been  elected  on  the  deposition  of  Wenceslaus,  the 
brother  of  Sigismund.  Ten  days  after  this  election  another  portion 
of  the  electors  chose  Jobst^  marquis  of  Moravia,  a  youoger  brother  of 
Sigismund ;  and  Wenceslaus  refusing  to  accede  to  his  deposition,  the 
three  brothers  were  all  emperors  at  the  same  time.  Jobst  died  within 
a  few  months  after  his  election,  and  Wenceslaus  acquiescing  in  the 
election  of  his  brother,  this  schism  was  terminated,  and  Sigismund 
was  crowned  at  Aachen  m  1414.  He  had  the  art  of  conciliating  the 
princes  of  the  diet,  he  introduced  many  ameliorations  into  his  govern- 
ment, and  he  restored  a  calm  to  Germany  which  it  had  not  enjoyed 
for  thirty  years.  It  waa  however  agnio  interrupted  by  the  council 
of  Constana,  assembled  in  1414,  whioh,  though  it  put  an  end  to  the 
papal  schism  by  deposing  John  XXIII.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  yet  by  the 
burning  of  John  Huss,  to  whioh  Sigismund  imprudently  consented 
though  he  had  given  him  a  safe  conduct,  occasioned  insurrections  in 
Bohemia  that  endured  nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign.  The  war  in  that 
country  continued  till  1485,  when  it  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of 
Iglau.  In  1415  he  visited  Charles  IL  in  Paris,  and  undertook  to 
negociate  a  peace  for  him  with  Henry  V.  of  England,  whom  he  also 
visited ;  with  whom,  with  extreme  perBdy,  he  however  condnded  a 
secret  treaty  against  Charles,  vainly  hoping  by  this  means  to  recover 
Aries  to  the  empire.  In  his  contests  with  the  Bohemians  he  was 
opposed  by  the  celebrated  Zisca.  He  was  personally  brave,  but  had 
little  talent  as  a  military  leader,  and  vrss  frequently  beaten  in  pitched 
battles,  both  by  Zisca  and  the  two  Procopiuses  who  succeeded  him ; 
but  sfter  the  victory  of  Broda,  in  1434,  where  a  German  general  com- 
manded, and  in  which  the  Bohemian  army  was  almost  annihilated  and 
their  leaders  were  killed,  he  offered  them  an  amnesty,  attracted  many 
of  their  chiefa  to  Pilsen,  collected  them  in  a  bam,  and  burnt  them. 
Sigismund  had  sold  Brandenbuig  to  Friedrich,  buigrave  of  KiLmberg, 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  assistance  in  the  Hussite  war,  raised  him  to  the 
electoral  dignity,  and  thus  laid  tbe  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia.  He  also  constituted  Cloves  a  dukedom,  and  elevated  the 
counts  of  Savoy  to  the  rank  of  dukes.  After  a  vain  attempt  at  Eger 
in  1437  to  form  a  German  union,  he  died  at  Znaym  in  Moravia,  on 
December  9,  1437,  the  last  of  the  dynasty  of  Luxembourg,  and  waa 
succeeded  by  Albert  of  Austria,  who  had  married  his  daughter. 

SIGISMUND,  King  of  Poland,  waa  the  youngest  son  of  Casimir. 
He  was  bom  in  1466,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Alexander  in  1506, 
having  been  previously  Duke  of  -Glogau  and  Oppelo,  and  having 
become  by  inheritance  grand-duke  of  Lithuania.  He  found  the  affiura 
of  both  countries  in  a  very  unfavourable  state.  The  southern  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom  were  converted  into  a  desert  by  the  repeated 
inroads  of  the  Tsrtars,  and  even  some  parts  of  Lithuania  had  expe- 
rienced the  disastrous  effects  of  their  ravages.  The  czars  of  Muscovy, 
who  were  recently  emancipated  from  their  subjection  to  the  Tartan^ 
and  had  reduced  and  united  with  their  dominions  the  principalities 
of  Reaan  and  Tver,  as  well  as  the  republics  ef  Novgorod  and  Pskow, 
became  by  tliese  important  acquisitions  veiy  formidable  neighbours  to 
Poland.  Though  experience  proved  that  the  Mnsoovite  armies  were 
inferior  to  the  Polish  in  courage  and  military  skill,  they  always  sur- 
passed them  in  numbers.  The  resources  of  the  Muscovite  sovereign 
were  immense :  he  ruled  despotically  over  many  rich  and  populous 
provinces,  and  his  mandate  was  sufficient  to  call  round  his  standard 
countless  thousands.  It  was  quite  the  reverse  in  Poland,  where  the 
turbulent  nobility  frequently  and  in  the  most  wanton  manner  opposed 
the  best  views  of  the  king,  and  often  resisted  his  commands  with  no 
other  view  than  to  assert  their  own  rights,  an  encroachment  upon 
whidi  they  dreaded  more  than  any  foreign  aggression.  It  is  true  that 
the  warriors  who  generally  flocked  to  the  royal  standard  were  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  but  their  numbers  were  few,  and  though  they 
fought  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  they  were  soon  tired  of  the  fatigues 
of  tbe  camp.  The  ani^re  ban,  or  general  levy  of  the  nobility,  called 
Poepolite  Rusaenie,  that  is,  general  movement,  could  only  be  raised 
with  great  difficulty,  and  it  soon  retumed  home.  The  treasury  was 
empty,  a«d  the  noblefl^  nnmlling  to  submit  to  any  taxatioui  sought  to 
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throw  all  the  Impoats  od  the  inhabitanta  of  towns,  whose  number  was 
oomparati?ely  email,  and  on  the  peasants,  who  wera  already  crashed 
by  the  oppression  of  the  lanHowoers.  The  crown  was  in  possession 
of  exteosive  demesnes,  but  they  were  generally  granted  for  life  to 
some  noble,  and  the  prodigal  Alexander  had  greatly  diminished  theoL 
All  these  difficulties  were  however  overcome  by  the  firmness  and  pru- 
dence of  Sigismund,  and  he  was  much  assisted  in  his  task  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  crown,  Bonar,  who  succeeded,  by  his  great  industry 
and  strict  economy,  in  restoring  order  to  the  finances  of  the  country. 
The  revolt  of  Qiinski,  a  most  powerful  Lithuanian  grandee,  who, 
having  been  educated  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I., 
acquired  great  military  skill  in  his  campaigns,  involved  Sigismund  in 
a  bloody  war  with  Muscovy.  Glioski,  who  had  enjoyed  snpreme 
influence  under  Alexander,  created  many  enemies,  who  attributed  to 
him  treasonable  projects,  and  he  was  treated  with  perhaps  iojudiciouB 
harshness  by  Sigismund.  He  attacked  and  murderad  his  chief  enemy, 
Zabrt* zinski,  a  powerful  grandee ;  and  having  committed  that  crime, 
he  declared,  together  with  a  great  number  of  adherents,  for  the  Csar 
of  Mo«oow,  who  promised  to  elevate  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign 
prince  of  Smolensk.  Aided  by  the  traitor,  the  Muscovites  invaded 
without  opposition  many  provinces  of  Lithunnia,  but  a  brilliant 
▼ictoiy  obtained  by  the  king  in  person  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  expelled  from  the  Polish  frontier,  and  their  own 
country  was  invaded.  The  spirit  of  insubordination  among  the  army 
however  prevented  Sigismund  from  obtaining  any  result  from  his 
victory,  and  he  was  obliged  to  accept  the  ozar*s  proposals  of  peace. 
It  was  concluded  by  a  treaty  which  left  the  frontier  of  the  bellit^erent 
powers  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  before  the  war.  The  families  of 
Ulinski  and  his  adherents  were  permitted  to  join  them  in  Muscovy, 
but  many  of  them  were  pardoned  and  restored  to  their  eetatee  and 
former  dignities.    [Russia.] 

Bohdan,  prince  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  invaded  (1610)  the 
•outbem  provinces  of  Poland;  he  was  however  soon  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which  he  acknowledged  himself 
the  vaasal  of  the  kings  of  Poland.  This  acquisition  became  after- 
wards the  origin  of  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  but 
an  immediate  collision  with  that  power  was  avoided  by  the  prudence 
of  the  king. 

Pope  Julius  IL  sent  an  embassy  to  Sigismund  to  compliment  him 
on  his  recent  success^  and  to  propose  to  him  to  become  the  head  of  a 
league  which  that  pope  proposed  to  form  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turks  from  Europe ;  but  this  flattering  proposition  was  declined  by 
the  Polish  monarch,  and  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Tartars,  in  which 
27,000  of  those  barbarians  were  slain,  secured  for  a  considerable  time 
the  tran quillity  of  the  frontiers.  Sigismund  married  Barbara,  daughter 
of  Stephen  Zapolya,  way  wode  of  Transylvania.  The  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, who  watched  with  jealousy  the  influence  which  Poland  exer- 
cised over  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  which  waa  increased  by 
Sigismund's  marriage,  by  his  intrigues,  and  particularly  by  the  agency 
of  Olinski,  incited  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  to  attack  Poland.  In  1514 
the  Muscovites  invaded  the  frontier  of  Lithuania  with  an  immense 
force,  and  took  Smolensk.  They  advanced  into  Lithuania  with  an 
army  of  80,000  men,  which  however,  being  met  by  the  Lithuanian 
general.  Prince  Ostrogski,  with  a  force  of  82,000  men,  wss  completely 
routed  at  the  battle  of  Orsha.  But  this  brilliant  victory  was  without 
any  result,  as  the  army  soon  dispersed,  without  even  taking  Smolensk, 
which  remained  in  the  possession  of  Muscovy  at  the  ensuing  peace. 

These  events  induced  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  seek  the  friend- 
ship of  bigismund,  whom  he  invited  to  a  congress  at  Vienna  in  1515. 
This  meeting  produced  no  advantage  to  Poland,  and  the  promises 
given  by  the  emperor  on  that  occasion  to  interfere  with  the  Teutonic 
order  and  the  Muscovites  on  the  behalf  of  Poland,  proved  entirely 
delusive.  The  matrimonial  alliance  between  an  Austrian  duke  and  a 
Jagellonian  princess  of  Bohemia,  which  was  agreed  on  there,  in  the 
course  of  time  placed  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  on  the 
head  of  the  Austrian  monarch*,  a  circumstance  which  greaUy  increased 
their  power,  and  destroyed  the  influence  that  Poland  had  possessed 
over  those  countries. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  queen,  Sigismund  married  Bona,  the 
daughter  of  John  Galeazzo  Sforza,  last  duke  of  Milan.  She  was  a 
most  beautiful  and  accomplished  princess,  but  of  a  dissolute  and 
abandoned  character.  She  did  much  mischief  by  her  ambition  and 
intrigues,  although  she  introduced  into  Poland  many  Italian  refine- 
ments, and  the  Spanish  courtesy,  which  rendered  the  Court  of  Poland 
une  of  the  most  brilliant  and  refined  in  Europe. 

The  troublea  produced  by  the  Beformation  of  Luther  in  the 
Prussian  provinces  induced  Sigiamund  to  repress  them  by  severe 
measures,  which  wars*  however,  taken  from  poUtioal  motives,  and  not 
from  any  religious  intolerance;  for  Sigismund  on  many  other  ocea- 
iions  showed  himself  very  tolerant  towards  the  doctrinea  of  the 
Reformation,  which  under  his  reign  spread  over  Poland,  saying  in 
answer  to  Eckius,  the  celebrated  antagonist  of  Luther,  who  had  sent 
him  Henry  VIIL's  book  against  that  reformer,  that  he  wished  to  bo 
king  of  goats  as  well  as  of  sheep.  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  grand- 
master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  having  become  a  convert  to  Protestantism, 
the  part  of  Prussia  which  was  still  held  by  the  order  was  erected  into 
a  secular  principality,  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg  was  created  here- 
ditary duke  of  Prussia,  and  became  a  liege  to  the  crown  of  Polsod. 


Thus  Poland  gave  the  first  example  of  a  diplomatic  recognition  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  institution,  secularised  by  the  Reformation.  Albert's 
successors  continued  to  recognise  the  suzerainet^  of  Poland  till  the 
treaty  of  Velau  (1657),  by  which  Prussia  was  declared  an  iudep«-ndeut 
dukedom.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  dominion  of  the  Brandenbui^ 
family  over  Prussia. 

The  dukedom  of  Mazovia  was  reunited  with  Poland  after  the  death 
of  the  last  prince  in  1526 ;  and  the  Wallaohians,  who  attacked  Poland 
in  1580,  were  defeated  with  great  loss.  The  affiirs  of  Wallacbi» 
requiring  the  display  of  a  considerable  force,  the  king  ordered  the 
arriM«  ban  of  the  equestrian  order  to  assemble  at  Leopol  in  1589. 
According  to  the  account  of  a  contemporary  historian  (Orichovius), 
150,000  militia,  splendidly  armed,  assembled  at  the  royAl  summous. 
But  this  numerous  force,  instead  of  marching  against  the  common 
enemy,  raised  an  outcir  against  the  authority  of  the  king,  olaimiug 
.  the  redress  of  certain  imaginary  wrongs,  and  the  extension  of  their 
'  already  overgrown  priyileges.  Thus  they  separated,  without  pro- 
ducing any  effect  whatever,  and  the  memory  of  this  miserable  expe- 
dition was  ridiculed  by  the  nickname  of  the  Chicken  War. 
'  Sigismund  died  in  1548,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  with 
the  character  of  a  wise,  just,  and  magnanimous  prince,  notwithstand- 
iog  that  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reip^  he  had  become  unpopular, 
owing  to  the  misconduct  of  his  queen  Bona,  to  whom  he  was  doUngly 
attached.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

SIGISMUND  AUGUSTUS,  who  had  been  elected  and  erowned 
during  his  lifetime^  and  was  only  then  ten  years  old.  Before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  even  after  the  death  of  his  firbt  wifc^ 
Elizabeth  of  Austria,  he  secretly  married  Barbara  Radsivill,  widow  of 
Qastold,  palatine  of  Troki,  a  most  beautiful  and  aocompliahed  lady, 
and  he  declared  his  mitrriage  publicly  a  few  days  after  ho  was  pro- 
claimed king.  This  union,  although  agreeable  to  the  Lifhunnians, 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Poles,  who  were  afraid  that  it  would 
give  the  Radeivills  and  other  Lithuanian  families  an  undue  influence 
in  the  councils  of  the  king.  A  violent  opposition,  influenced  by  the 
queen-mother,  was  raised  in  two  diets  against  the  klutc's  marriage,  who 
was  required  to  abandon  his  wife;  and  the  primate  Dziev^ow«ki 
promised  to  distribute  on  the  heads  of  all  the  nation  the  sin  of 
perjury  which  the  king  would  commit  by  breaking  his  marriage  oath 
to  Barbara.  The  flrmness  of  the  king  quelled  that  factious  opposition, 
and  Barbers  was  crowned,  but  she  died  shortly  afterwards,  not  with- 
out strong  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned  by  her  mother-in-law 
Bona  Sforza. 

At  the  suggestion  of  his  mother,  Sigismund  Augustus  married 
Catherine  of  Austria,  the  widowed  duchess  of  Mantua.  This  was  a 
very  unfortunate  marriage  for  Poland ;  it  was  the  cause  of  Sigi'^mund 
Augustus  dying  without  issue,  of  the  Jagellonian  dynasty  becoming 
extinct,  and  the  throne,  which  during  its  existence  had  been  elective 
only  in  theory,  becoming  so  in  practice. 

The  most  remarkable  events  of  Sigismund  Augustus's  reign  are 
the  acquisition  of  Livonia,  which  voluntarily  submitted  to  Poland,  in 
order  to  save  itself  from  the  Muscovite  yoke,  and  the  union  between 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  which  was  effected  at  the  diet  of  Lublin,  1569. 
By  this  arrangement,  it  was  agreed  that  the  depntiee  and  senators  of 
both  nations  should  deliberate  in  common.  The  rights  of  the  Polish 
nobles  were  extended  to  those  of  Lithuania,  and  the  throne  of  both 
countries  became  equally  elective ;  yet  the  laws,  finances,  and  army 
remained  diitinct.  This  union  continued  until  the  final  disaolution  of 
Poland. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Sigismund  Augustus  that  the  doctrinea  of 
the  Reformation  acquired  a  greater  influence  in  Poland,  particularly 
among  the  higher  claseee ;  so  that  there  was  a  time  when  its  complete 
triumph  was  expected  by  the  enemies  and  equally  dreaded  by  the 
adherents  of  Rome.  Sigiamund  Augustus  was  wavering,  and  his 
mind  seems  to  have  been  much  unsettled  by  the  conflict  of  religious 
opinions.  There  are  however  sufficient  grounds  to  believe  that  he  was 
friendly  to  a  reform  of  the  national  church,  as  his  favours  were 
bestowed  chiefly  on  the  open  and  secret  promoters  of  that  measure.  It 
is  therefore  very  probable,  that  had  heUved  longer,  this  great  event  would 
have  taken  place  in  Poland.    He  was  born  in  1520,  and  died  in  1572. 

SIGISMUND  III.,  the  son  of  John  III.  of  Sweden,  and  a  siater  of 
Sigismund  Augustus,  wss  bom  in  1566,  and  elected  king  of  Poland  in 
1687,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Zamoyskies.  The  choice 
waa  unfortunate ;  bigoted  in  his  attachment  to  the  Roman  GathoUe 
religion,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  his  kingdom  to  those  of  bia  church.  He  thus  lost  hia 
hereditary  dominions,  and  created  a  general  discontent  in  Poland  by 
his  complete  subeerviency  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  house  of  Austria,  as 
well  as  his  tendency  towards  despotism.  A  dvil  war  enaned ;  but  the 
insurgents  being  defeated,  the  country  wan  restored  to  peaoa.  An 
individual  nam«l  Demetrius,  pretending  to  be  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  throne  of  Moscow,  who  waa  believed  to  have  been  murdered  by 
Godoonoff  [OoDOONOFFl,  appeared  in  Poland.  Sigismund,  expecting 
that  he  would  subject  the  Russian  church  to  the  supnmaoy  of  Rome, 
secretly  favoured  him ;  and  many  powerful  grandeea  having  eapouaed 
his  cause,  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Moscow,  but  waa  afterwards 
murdered  in  a  popular  riot.  An  impoator  however  appeai^ed,  who 
pretended  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  massacre,  and  crsated  great 
disturbance  in  Muscovy,  where  Prince  Shooyski  waa  elected  Giar 
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iiMtead  of  the  raordend  DemetrioB.  Sigismand,  taking  adTantme  of 
Ui«  dUtraoted  state  of  Musoovy,  declared  war  agaiaat  that  country ; 
and  the  Polish  general  Zolkiewski,  having  defeated  the  Mascovite 
army  and  an  auxiliary  Swedish  force,  entered  Moaoow,  and  concladed 
a  treaty  by  which  Vladislav,  eldest  son  of  Sigi«mnnd,  was  elected  Czar 
of  Mosoow»  1610,  on  conditions  which  limited  the  absolute  power 
that  the  monarcbs  of  that  country  hitherto  possessed.  Shooyski,  who 
had  been  deposed  previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  Poles,  was  conducted 
to  Poland,  where  he  died  in  captivity.  Zolkiewski  made  the  noblest 
nee  of  his  victor)'  over  the  Mosoovites.  Though  he  entered  their 
oountry  as  a  conqueror,  he  restored  tranquillity  by  placing  on  the 
throne  a  Polish  prince,  and  giving  to  a  nation  oppressed  by  the  most 
abject  despotism  the  advantages  of  a  firee  government,  a  benefit  which 
was  due  not  to  the  demands  of  the  Husoovites,  who  were  anxious  only 
to  secure  the  interests  of  their  church,  but  to  the  generous  and  sound 
policy  of  the  Polish  general,  who  foreiaw  the  dangers  which  threatened 
his  own  country  if  a  prince  likely  to  become  its  king  should  possess 
despotic  power  in  Muscovy.  The  iohabitants  of  Muscovy  were  willing 
to  swear  allegiance  to  their  new  king ;  but  the  accomplishment  of  that 
fortunate  event,  which  would  have  established  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Russia,  and  created  a  Slavonian  empire,  and  the  most  powerful 
state  in  Europe,  wai  destroyed  by  the  jealousy  and  incapacity  of 
Sigismund,  who  instead  of  confirming  those  conditions^  delayed  his 
confirmation  under  varioun  pretences,  and  in  the  mean  time  endea- 
voured to  possess  himself  of  some  towns  and  provinces  of  Russia. 
The  Muscovites,  justly  irritated  by  Sigismuod's  conduct,  rose  in  arms, 
and  a  bloody  war  ensued,  during  which  the  Polish  general,  ill- 
pupported  by  the  kin{r»  maintained  himself  for  a  long  timo  against  the 
Muscovites,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  retire.  The  refusal  of  the  diet 
to  grant  the  necessary  supplies  produced  insubordination  in  the  army, 
whieh  was  unpaid,  and  the  Russians  gained  great  advantages.  Sigis- 
mund  at  last  made  an  effort,  and  sent  his  son  Vladislav  to  recover,  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  the  throne  whioh  was  lost  through  his  father's 
incapacity,  and  already  occupied  by  Michael  Federovich  Romanov, 
who  was  elected  in  1618.  Vladislav  penetrated  to  the  walls  of  the 
capital;  and  after  an  unsucoesefnl  attempt  to  carry  it  by  storm, 
occupied  a  strong  position  in  the  vicinity :  but  the  insubordination  of 
the  army,  which  was  still  badly  paid,  and  several  impolitic  measures  of 
the  king,  hastened  the  cooclusion  of  a  truce  for  fourteen  years,  by 
which  the  Czar  Michael  Federovich  was  recognised  by  Poland,  which 
retained  Smolensk  with  other  provinces.  This  truce  was  urgent,  on 
account  of  the  increasing  hostilities  with  Turkey,  which  originated 
chiefly  in  the  disputed  possession  of  Moldavia,  where  many  Polish 
grandees,  related  to  Mohila,  prince  of  that  country,  espoused  bis  psrt 
against  the  Turks,  who  had  deposed  him  from  his  dignity.  The 
constant  inroads  of  the  Tartars  into  the  Polish  territory,  and  the 
depredations  of  the  Cossaks,  subjects  of  Poland,  committed  in  the 
Turkish  dominions  on  the  Black  Sea,  rendered  the  preservation  of 
peace  difficult ;  but  war  was  rendered  inevitable  by  Sigismund's  send- 
ing a  considerable  force  to  Hungary  against  Bethlem  Qabor,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  who,  with  the  Bohemian  insurgents,  was  besieging 
Vienna.  This  produced  a  diversion  favourable  to  Austria,  but  involved 
Poland  in  an  unnecessary  quarrel  with  Turkey.  Zolkiewski,  whose 
expedition  against  Moscow  we  have  mentioned,  having  encountered 
the  Turks  with  a  very  inferior  force,  was  defeated  and  killed  in  1620. 
The  Tartars  ravaged  the  border  provinces ;  and  Sultan  Oeman 
marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  is  said  to  have  amounted, 
including  the  Tartars,  to  400,000  men,  with  the  view  of  conquering 
Poland,  which  sent  to  oppose  that  overwhelming  force  only  85,000 
Poles  and  40,000  Zaporogue  Cossaks.  The  Polish  army,  under  the 
command  of  Chodkiewieh  and  Lnbominki,  occupied  a  fortified  camp 
near  the  banks  of  the  Dneister,  and  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  Peace  was  concluded  on  the  7tb  of  October  1621,  on  eon- 
dition  that  eTeiything  should  remain  in  the  same  state  as  before  the 
war.  In  the  meantime  the  Swedes  took  Riva  and  many  other  towns 
in  Livonia,  but  a  truce  restored  a  part  of  their  oonquesta  War  with 
Sweden  was  renewed  in  1625;  but  Gnstavus  Adolphus,  unable  to 
obtain  any  success,  proposed,  on  conditions  favourable  to  Poland,  a 
truce  of  thirty  years,  during  whidi  the  dispute  about  the  suoosssion 
to  the  Swedish  throne  should  be  settled ;  but  Sigismund,  seduced  by 
a  delusive  promise  <^  assistance  from  Spain,  rejected  those  oflfors,  and 
was  obliged  to  oonclndoi  in  1629,  a  truce  of  six  years^  on  much  less 
advantageous  terms. 

Sigismund  IIL  died  in  1682,  in  the  sixty-elxth  year  of  his  age,  and 
lus  son,  Vladislaus  IV.,  was  elected  without  opposition.  Sigismund's 
reign  of  forty- 6  ve  years  was  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  errors, 
the  immediate  effect  of  which  wan  however  in  a  great  degree  prevented 
by  the  many  eminent  persons  whom  Poland  produced  during  his  reign ; 
but  the  seeds  of  the  future  calamities  of  that  conotfy  were  sown  by 
that  king.  A  strong  Romsn  Catholio,  he  thought  more  about  the 
conversion  of  his  oppooents  than  about  the  interests  of  his  country. 
Protestantism,  which  was  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Poland,  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  his  efforts,  and  he  effected  it  not  by  open 
oppression,  which  was  rendered  impoaaible  by  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  but  by  a  cunning  system  of  secret  persecution,  and  by  every 
possible  means  of  seduction.  Several  bishops  of  tiie  Ghreek  Church 
having  subscribed  to  a  union  with  Rome  (1598),  the  opponents  of  that 
union,  which  was  supported  by  tbo  king  and  the  pffissts,  were  azposed 


to  much  persecution,  which  scattered  the  seeds  of  discontent  and 
future  rebellion  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  provinces 
of  Poland,  and  prepared  the  way  for  great  calamities.  Being  entirely 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Jesuits,  the  devoted  promoters  of  the 
interests  of  Austria,  his  external  policy  was  constantly  subservient  to 
that  power,  and  often  at  the  cost  of  the  interests  of  Poland.  Uis 
private  character  was  respectable. 

SIQNOBELLI,  LUCA,  a  celebrated  Italian  paiuter,bom  at  Cortona 
in  1440,  was  the  fou  of  Egidio  di  Ventura  Signorelli,  by  the  sistar  of 
Lazzsro  Vasari  :  he  was  the  pupil  of  Piero  della  Franoesca,  with 
whom  he  worked  at  Arezzo,  where  he  lived  with  his  uncle  Lazzsro 
Ytmti. 

Vasari  mentions  many  of  Luca*s  works,  few  of  whioh  however  still ' 
exist;  but  the  altar-piece  of  St.  Onofrio,  painted  in  1484,  is  still  in  the 
cathedral  of  Perugia,  and  there  are  two  other  pictures  in  the  cathedral 
of  Volterra;  there  are  also  stiU  some  pictures  by  him  at  OrvietOy 
Rome,  Cortcma,  at  Siena  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  Floran- 
tine  gallery.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  fresco  of  the  Last 
Judgment  in  a  chapel  of  the  church  of  the  Madonna  or  cathedral  at 
Orvieta  The  painting  of  this  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  San  Brizio 
was  commenced  in  1447  by  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fieeole,  who  however 
painted  only  part  of  the  ceiling,  and  it  was  completed  many  years 
afterwards  1^  Luca  SigoorellL  The  contract  conceiving  the  ooutioua- 
tion  of  these  frescoes  by  Signorelli  is  dated  April  5,  1499 ;  he  under- 
took the  completion  of  tiie  ceiling  for  200  ducats,  and  the  walk  for 
600  ducats,  besides  free  lodging,  and  two  measures  of  wine  and  two 
quarters  of  com  every  mouth.  The  cdUng  was  finisbed  in  1500; 
when  the  walls  were  finished  is  not  known,  but  ss  the  ceiling  was  done 
apparently  within  the  first  year,  and  this  may  from  the  amount  of  the 
remuneration  be  fairly  satimated  at  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole, 
the  chapel  was  probably  completed  by  1503.  Tne  frescoes  comprise 
the  history  of  Antichriist,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  Hell,  and 
Paradise;  and  such  is  the  vigour  and  boldness  displayed  in  these 
works,  e»peoially  in  the  invention  and  the  naked  figure  and  their  fore- 
shortenings,  that  Vasari  and  many  others  have  pointed  to  Signorelli 
as  the  immediate  precursor  of  Michel  Angelo.  Vasari  says  that 
Michel  Angelo  always  expressed  a  high  admiration  of  the  works  of 
Signorelli,  and  observes  that  all  may  see  that  he  made  use  of  the 
inventions  of  Luca  in  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  Chapd,  espe- 
cially in  the  forms  of  the  angels  and  demon-t,  and  in  the  arrangement. 

Luca  Signorelli  was  one  of  those  who  competed  for  the  prize  of 
Siztos  IV.  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  was  won  by  Cosimo  RosellL 
He  retired  in  his  old  age  to  Cortona,  where  his  Italian  fame  was 
rivalled  by  the  personal  respect  that  was  ahown  him.  He  is  repre- 
sented by  Vasari  as  having  been  a  man  of  very  high  character,  and  he 
adds  that  he  always  lived  more  like  a  nobleman  thin  an  Hitist :  he 
died  at  Arezzo.  after  1524.  The  frescoes  of  the  cathedral  are 
described  and  in  part  engraved  in  Della  Valle's  '  Storia  del  Duomo 
d'Orvieto»'  Rome,  1791.  The  design,  though  full  of  power,  is  hard, 
and  the  colouring  wanta  harmony. 

SIQO'NIO  CA'ROLO  was  born  at  Modena,  about  152a  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Franoisous  Portua,  who  taught  him  Greek.  He  afterwards 
studied  medicine  and  philosophy  at  Bologna,  and  he  also  visited 
the  university  of  Paria.  In  1546  he  was  invited  back  to  Modena  to 
fill  the  chair  of  Ghreek  literature,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
departure  of  Portus.  In  1552  he  accepted  the  chair  of  belles-lettrea 
at  Venice,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Panvinio,  who,  like 
himself,  was  a  diligent  student  of  antiquity.  His  reputation  having 
beoome  widely  spread  by  various  works  on  classical  antiquity,  he  had 
invitations  both  to  itome  and  Padua,  at  which  latter  place  be  accepted 
the  chair  of  eloquence  in  1560.  At  Padua  he  a^ain  met  with 
Robortello,  with  whom  he  had  already  had  a  dispute  on  the  names  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  disputes  between  these  two  scholars,  being 
renewed,  were  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  senate  of  Venice  found 
it  prudent  to  silence  the  combatants.    [Robortxllo.] 

Sigonio  left  Padua  in  the  year  1568  for  a  place  in  the  university  of 
Bologna,  where  he  received  a  handsome  salary,  and  was  made  a 
citisen.  His  rspntation  attracted  numerous  students  to  Bologna. 
Roman  antiquity  was  his  special  aubject,  and  his  instruction  was 
characterised  both  by  oompreheneivenaas  and  acoaraoy.  He  also 
occupied  himself  with  middle-age  history,  and  with  thi^  object  he 
visited  the  great  libraries  and  ooUections  of  Italy.  It  was  at  the 
request  of  Pope  Gregory  XIIL  in  1578,  that  he  commenced  tiio 
ecclesiastical  history,  of  which  his  firiend  Panvinio  had  formed  the 
plan.  Sigonio  having  discovered  some  fragments  of  Cicero's  'De 
Consolatione,'  undertook  to  restore  the  work,  which  he  completed  and 
published  as  a  genuine  woik  of  Cioero.  The  fraud  was  detected  and 
exposed  by  Rioeoboni,  one  of  his  pupils;  but  Sigonio,  instead  of  con- 
fessing the  fact,  endeavoured  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  his  opponent. 
So  well  indeed  has  he  snooeded  in  imitating  the  manner  and  exprea* 
sioa  of  Cicero,  that  the  watt  'De  Consolatione'  long  passed  for 
genuine^  notwithstanding  the  critioism  of  Ricooboni ;  and  Tiraboschi, 
who  maintained  this  side  of  the  question,  was  only  convinced  by 
seeing  some  unpublishied  letters  of  Sigonio,  in  which  he  acknowledges 
himself  to  be  the  author.  Sigonio  retu«d  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Modena,  where  he  died  In  1584.  His  numerous  writings  wers  collected 
by  Argellati,  Milan,  1782-1787,  in  6  voW  folio,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
I^  of  MantorL    All  his  wwka  on  matters  of  as^quity  are  also 
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oontaioed  in  the  '  Theaaarus  Antiquitatum  Qracanim  et  Romanarnm' 
of  Qraevius  and  GroDoviaa. 

The  following,  which  are  among  the  principal  works  of  Suronio,  will 
indicate  the  general  character  of  his  labours :  *  Regum,  Consulum, 
Dictatonim  ao  Censoram  RomaDorum  Fasti,  una  cum  Actis  Trium- 
phorum  2^  Romulo  rege  usque  ad  IHberium  Ceosarem;  in  fastos  et  acta 
triumphorum  ezplicationes,'  ful,  Modena,  1550 :  there  is  also  a  second 
edition  of  this  work,  Tenice,  1556 ;  '  De  Antiquo  Jure  Civium 
Romonorum  Libri  Duo;  de  Antiquo  Jure  Italiie  Libri  Tres;  de 
Antiquo  Jure  Proviociarum  Litri  Tres,'  fol,  Veoice,  1560;  <De  Re- 
publica  Atheniensium  Libri  Quinque;  de  Atheniensium  et  Laced»- 
moniorum  Temporibus  Liber  Unus,'  4to,  Bologna,  1564 ;  '  De  Judiciis 
Romanorum  Libri  Tres,'  4to,  Bologna,  1574  ;  '  De  Occideutali  Imperio 
Libri  xz.,  ab  anoo  281  ad  575,'  foL,  Bologna,  1577;  '  Uistoriao 
Eccleaiasticac  Libri  xiv.  ;*  this  work  comes  down  to  the  jear  811,  but 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  author  to  continue  it  to  1580. 

8igouio  was  one  of  the  great  scholars  to  whom  we  owe  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  particularly  of  Roman  history.  His 
industry  was  unwearied,  and  his  haming  was  sound  and  compre- 
hensive. He  wrote  the  Iiatiu  language  with  ease  and  correctness,  and 
his  style  is  simple  and  perspicuous.  Modern  scholars  have  often  been 
mot  e  indebted  to  Sigonio  than  they  huve  beeu  willing  to  allow,  and 
the  results  of  his  labours  have  been  used  by  one  person  aftor  another, 
and  sometimes  without  making  any  discrimination  between  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  Heiuecdus  was  largely  indebted  to  him,  as 
wUl  appear  from  examining  his  'Syntagma.'  It  would  require  a 
minute  investigation  to  ascertain  how  far  some  of  the  more  recent 
vievts  of  the  Roman  polity  have  been  suggested  by  the  writings  of 
Sigonio.  His  remarks  on  the  Agrarian  lawi,  though  far  from  being 
marked  by  sufficient  clearness  and  precision,  are  still  worth  reading. 

SIGOURNEY,  LYDIA  HUNTLEY,  one  of  the  most  prolific  and 
popular  of  the  female  poets  of  America,  was  bom  November  1, 1791,  at 
Norwich,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut :  her  maiden  name  was  Huntley,  her 
marital  name,  according  to  a  practice  which  obtains  pretty  widely  in  the 
United  States,  being  superadded  to  instead  of  superseding  her  maiden 
name.  WLile  yet  a  child  she  displayed  her  fondnoas  for  poetry  and 
facility  for  rhyming;  but  she  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  an 
authoress  with  a  volume  of  *  Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse/  in  1815. 
Having  for  awhile  supported  herself  by  keeping  a  school  for  young 
ladits,  she  in  1819  mairied  Mr.  Sigourney,  a  merchant  at  Hartford,  in 
her  native  state.  In  1822  appeared  her  most  ambitious  poem,  *The 
Aborigines  of  America,*  a  descriptive  poem  in  5  cantos.  Her  chief 
subsequent  works  have  been  a  prose  sketch,  'Connecticut,  Forty  Years 
Since;'  'Poetic  Sketches;'  * Zinzendorf ; '  'Minor  Poems;'  'Poetry 
for  Children ; '  '  Pocahontas,'  one  of  her  most  elaborate  poems ; '  Olive 
Leaves;'  'Scenes  in  my  Native  Land;'  'Water  Drops;'  'Myrtis;' 
'Letters  to  Mothers;'  *  Letters  to  Young  Ladies ;'  and  'Prose  Tales.' 
In  1840  Mrs.  Sigourney  came  to  Europe,  and  stayed  some  months  in 
England,  where  the  popularity  of  her  poetry  insured  her  a  very  cordial 
reception.  On  her  return,  she  published  (in  1842)  a  warm-hearted 
account  (in  prose  and  verse)  of  her  visit,  under  the  title  of '  Pleasant 
Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands.'  In  1850  she  publbhed  a  poem,  '  Faded 
Hope,'  occasioned  by  the  death  of  her  only  son.  In  1854  she  pub- 
lished 'Pa»t  Meridian.'  Mrs.  Sigourney  has  been  pretty  generally 
called  the  American  Hemans ;  and  the  tenderness  and  grace  of  her 
poetry,  its  purity  of  feeling  and  religious  sentiment,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  remind  the  reader  of  Uie  poetiy  of  that  excellent  lady,  though 
it  can  scarcely  perhaps  be  justly  compared  with  it  in  vigour  and  origi- 
nality of  thought,  or  in  splendour  of  diction.  The  illustrated  edition 
of  her  collected  poems,  in  royal  8vo,  is  noteworthy  as  a  handsome 
specimen  of  American  typography  and  American  art,     [See  So  pp.] 

SIKE,  or  SIECKE,  HENRY,  an  Oriental  scholar  of  some  repute, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
centuries.  Ho  was  a  native  of  Bremen,  and  a  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  Utrecht,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge.  It  appears  that 
owing  to  some  misdemeanour  he  was  to  be  subjected  to  punishment, 
and  in  order  to  escape  A:om  this  diBgraoe,  he  put  an  end  io  his  life  by 
hangiig  hiu  s^  If  in  1712.  The  only  work  of  any 'note  which  he  pub- 
lished is  the  'Evaogelium  Infantis)  Christi,  adscriptum  Thomoe,'  8vo, 
1697,  a  very  curious  apocryphal  gospel  It  is  reprinted  in  Fabricius's 
*  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,'  torn,  i,  pp.  127-212.  Sike  also 
founded,  \»ith  L.  Kii»ter,  at  Utrecht,  the  literary  periodical  called 
'Bibliotbeca«Novorum  Librorum,'  to  which  he  contributed  several 
{«pers.     (Saxii  Onomasticon  Literarium,  v.  490,  &c.) 

SIXIUS  ITA'LICUS,  CAIUS.  The  pkce  of  this  poet's  birth  is 
unknown.  It  has  sometimes  been  stated  that  his  name  is  derived 
from  Italica  (near  Seville)  in  Spain,  and  that  this  was  the  birthplace 
of  himself  or  of  his  ancestors ;  but  to  this  conjecture  we  must  oppose 
the  silence  of  Martial,  who  frequently  mentions  Silius  without  speak- 
ing of  hit  Spanish  oi  igin.  The  name  also  ought  in  that  case,  according 
to  analogy,  to  be  Italicensis.  Silius  was  of  an  illustrious  plebeian 
family.  He  studied  oratory,  in  which  Cicero  was  his  patteni ;  and  he 
also  aspired  to  make  himself  a  poet  on  the  model  of  Virgil.  He  is 
said  to  have  possessed  himself  of  a  country-house  that  had  belonged 
to  Cicero,  and  of  one  that  had  belonged  to  ViigiL  (Martial,  *  Epig.,' 
xi.  48.)  In  the  year  a.d.  68,  in  the  la&t  year  of  the  riigo  of  Nero,  he 
was  consul  with  M.  Valerius  Traohalus  Turpilianus;  and  some  time 
alter  he  was  governor  of  the  province  of  Asia,  which  he  is  said  to  have 


adnunistered  in  a  creditable  manner.  He  was  a  friend  of  VitelUus, 
and  appears  to  be  the  Silius  Italicus  who  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus. 
(*  Hist.'  iii.  65.)  There  was,  says  Pliny  (*  Ep ,'  ill  7).  a  rumour  that 
he  had  acted  the  part  of  an  accuser  or  informer  under  the  reign  of 
Nero ;  but  while  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  VitelUus  he  conducted 
himself  with  prudence.  He  finally  retired  to  his  estate  in  Campania, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  poetry  and  philosophy.  Silius  was  fond 
of  objects  of  art,  and  he  enriched  his  residence  with  statues,  paintings, 
and  booka  When  his  old  age  became  troubled  with  infirmities,  he 
hastened  his  death  by  starvation,  in  which  he  followed  the  fiuhion  of 
those  times,  when  suicide  was  not  iinoommon.  Silius  was  a  Stoic 
The  time  of  his  death  is  fixed  at  ▲.!>.  100,  when  he  is  said  to  have 
completed  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  was  married,  and  had  two  chil- 
dren. He  enjoyed,  says  Pliny,  unmiogled  happiness  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  his  younger  child.    • 

The  only  extant  work  of  Silius  Italicus  is  an  epic  poem  on  the 
secoud  Punic  war,  in  seventeen  books,  entitled  '  Punica.'  This  poem, 
which  may  be  called  an  historical  epic,  comprises  the  chief  events  of 
the  war  from  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Saguutum  (L  268),  to 
the  defeat  of  Hannibal  in  Africa  and  the  triumph  of  Scipio  Africanus. 
The  materials  of  Silius  seem  to  be  chiefly  taken  from  Poly  bins  and 
Livy,  and  the  poenCi  has  consequently  a  kind  of  historical  yalue.  As 
a  work  of  art,  it  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  the  judgment  of 
the  younger  Pliny  ( 'Ep.'  iii.  7)  seems  to  us  to  be  correct:  "Silius  wrote 
with  more  industry  than  genius."  His  poem  is  in  fact  a  very 
laboured  composition,  and  the  labour  is  apparent  Numerous  episo(l(*s 
interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  narrative.  Silius  falls  short  of  his 
model,  Virgil,  in  simplicity  and  clearness;  and  he  endeavours  to 
make  up  fur  force  and  precision  by  rhetorical  ornament  and  long- 
drawn  description.  Instead  of  making  a  pioture  by  a  few  atiikiug 
touches,  he  fills  it  with  detail  till  the  whole  is  trivial.  His  invention 
is  poor.  There  are  few  passages  which  excite  our  Bympathic&  lu 
short,  the  poem  is  a  rhetorieal  history  in  verse.  All  his  contemporaries 
however  did  not  judge  so  unfavourably  of  him.  Martial  on  severAl 
occasions  speaks  very  highly  of  him,  and  compares  him  with  Virgil 
(*  Ep.'  iv.  14 ;  vi.  64  ;  vii.  63 ;  *'perpetui  nunquam  moritura  volumioa 
Sill;"  viiL  66;  iz.  86;  xi.  49,  51) :  he  also  celebrates  his  emiuence  9A 
ao  orator.  According  to  Martial,  in  an  epigram  written  after  Silius 
had  enjoyed  the  consulate,  he  did  not  attempt  to  imitate  Virgil 
till  he  had  acquired  distinction  as  an  advocate.  Martial  mentiuns  the 
court  of  the  Centumviri  as  one  of  the  places  in  which  he  practised  : 
Pliny  the  younger  also  practised  in  this  courL    [Plint.] 

The  poems  of  Silius  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  after  his  death,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  silence  of-  subsequent  writers  as  to  them. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  is  the  only  writer  who  mentions  them.  Poggio 
is  said  to  have  discovered  a  manuscript  of  Silius  in  the  library  of  the 
convent  of  St  Qallen,  in  Switzerland,  which  was  printed  at  liome, 
1471,  folio.  Another  manuscript  was  afterwards  found  at  Cologne  by 
Ludwig  Carrie,  from  which  the  text  of  Silius  was  improved.  It  was 
to  supply  the  loss  of  the  'Punica'  that  Petrarca,  as  it  is  said,  wrote 
his '  Africa.'  It  has  been  eonjeotured  that  Petrarca  had  a  copy  of 
Silius,  which  he  made  use  of,  aud  cai-efully  suppressed.  Such  conduct 
would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  Petrarca,  and  one 
would  suppose  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  poeuis  would  (oou 
determine  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  such  a  statement. 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  Silius.  The  editio  princeps  is  th.it 
of  Rome  already  mentioned.  There  is  an  edition  by  Drakeuborcb, 
Utrecht,  1717,  aud  Mitau,  1775;  by  Ernesii,  Leipzig,  1791-2;  aud  by 
Ruperti,  with  a  preface  by  Heyne,  Gottingen,  1795-98. 

There  is  an  English  tranaktion  by  Thomas  lloss,  London,  1661, 
1672,  folio;  and  a  French  translation  by  Le  Febvre  de  Villcbruue, 
Paris,  8  vols.  12mo,  1781. 

SILVA  Y  FiQUEROA«  GARCIA  DE,  was  bom  of  illustrious 
parents  at  Badajoz,  in  1574.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  his  father  sent  hitn 
to  court,  where  he  entered  the  household  of  Philip  IL  as  page,  lie 
then  joined  the  Spanish  army  in  Flanders,  where  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  obtained  the  command  of  a  company.  Having 
subsequently  shown  some  talent  for  diplomacy,  he  was  despatched 
by  Philip  IlL  on  an  embassy  to  Shah  Abbtis,  king  of  Persia,  who  \\m 
willing  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain.  Silva  embarked 
for  Goa,  where  he  arrived  in  1614 ;  but  the  governor  of  that  place^ 
who  was  a  Portuguese,  fearing  lest  Silva's  mission  should  lead  to  au 
inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Indi.i, 
threw  every  impediment  in  his  way,  and  refused  to  provide  him  \^iih 
a  vessel  and  money  to  prosecute  his  journey,  as  he  was  ordered  to 
do.  Impatitnt  at  the  delay,  Silva  embarked  on  board  a  native  ve&iel 
and  sailed  for  Ormus,  whidi  port  he  entered  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1617.  Thence  he  sailed  to  Bandel  (Bender  Abassi)  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Shah,  where  he  was  well  received.  He  reached  Ispahan  on  the 
18th  of  April,  1618,  by  the  then  usual  route  of  Lar  and  Shirdz.  After 
a  short  residence  in  the  latter  place,  Silva  started  for  Kazwiu,  or 
Casbin,  where  Shah  Abb&s  was  then  holding  his  court,  who  received 
him  with  every  mark  of  distinction,  but  would  not  hear  his  message 
until  he  had  himself  returned  to  lepah&n,  where  he  directed  Silva  to 
wait  till  his  arrival.  Accordingly,  after  a  stay  of  two  months  at 
Kazwfn,  the  Spanish  envoy  retui-ned  to  Ispah&o,  where  Shah  Abbas 
arrived  shortly  after,  in  July,  1619.  He  granted  Silva  an  audience; 
but  though  he  manifested  a  wish  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty,  and 
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to  be  upon  fiiendly  terms  with  Spaioi  the  Shah  refused  to  subscribe 
to  two  oonditioDS  stipulated  hj  the  ambassador  of  Philip  III.,  namely, 
that  he  should  restore  some  fortresses  belonging  to  Ormuz,  which  he 
had  lately  seized ;  and  that  he  should  exclude  all  other  European 
nations  froKi  trading  with  his  dominions.  The  negociations  for  the 
treaty  being  thus  suspended,  Silva  left  Ispah^  on  the  25th  of  August 
1619,  and  returned  by  the  same  route  to  Goa,  where  he  landed 
in  Kovember  1620.  From  Qoa  he  sailed  to  Spain,  where  he  died 
in  1628. 

During  his  residence  in  Persia  Silva  wrote  an  itinerary  of  his  travels, 
with  an  account  of  such  events  as  came  within  his  obswvation ;  and  a 
sketch  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  empire. 
This  work  was  never  printed  in  the  original  Spanish,  though  a  French 
translation  appeared  m  1667,  under  the  title  of  'L'Ambassade  de  Don 
Qarcias  de  SUva  Figueroa  en  Peise,  oontenant  la  Politique  de  oe  Qrand 
Empire,  lee  Mosurs  du  Roi  Shah  Abbas,  et  une  relation  exacte  de  tons 
]fiB  Lieux  de  la  Perse  et  dea  Indes  oh  cet  Ambassadeur  a  ^t^  Tespaoe 
de  hoit  ann^  qu'il  y  a  demeur^,'  par  M.  Wicqfort,  4to.  Paris,  1667, 
It  is  the  best  old  account  of  Persia  that  we  possess,  and  is  much  com- 
mended by  Chardin.  Duriog  his  residence  in  Qoa,  Silva  also  made  an 
abridgement  of  Spanish  history,  which  appeared  at  Lisbon  soon  after 
his  death:  'Breviarium  Historise  HispaniosB,'  Lisbon,  1628,  4 to.  A 
Latin  letter  of  his,  dated  Ispahan,  1619,  and  addressed  to  the  Marquis 
of  Bedmar,  in  which  he  gave  a  short  account  of  his  travels,  was  also 
published  at  Antwerp :  '  Qarci»  Silva  Figueroa,  PhUippi  IIL  Hispa- 
nianim  Indiarumque  Regis,  ad  Persarum  EegiBm  Leg^  d®  Bebus 
Persarum  Epistola,'  Antw.,  1620,  8vo. 

SIMEON  OF  DURHAM,  an  English  historical  writer  who  Uved 
about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  He  was  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  at  Oxford,  and  was  afcerwards  precentor  in  Durham 
cathedral  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Kings  of  England  from  616  to 
1130,  for  which  he  was  at  great  pains  to  collect  materials,  especially 
in  the  North  of  England,  where  the  Danes  had  established  themselves. 
The  work  was  continued  to  1156  by  John,  prior  of  Hexham.  Simeon 
of  Durham  is  supposed  to  have  died  soon  uter  1180,  when  his  history 
terminates.  This  work  is  included  in  Twysden's  '  Anglicans  Historiss 
Scriptorea  Decern.'  Simeon  also  wrote  a  history  of  Durham  cathedral, 
which  was  published  in  1782  :  '  Hiatoria  Ecclesiso  Dunhelmensis,  cui 
praemittitur  T.  B.  Disquisitio  de  Auotore  hujus  Libelli;  edidit  T. 
Bedford,'  Lond.,  1782,  8vo. 

SIMEON  SETH  (iifitwv  2^0),  or  SIMEON  SETHUS,  or  SnnoN 
THX  Son  of  Skfh,  the  author  of  several  Greek  works  still  extant,  lived 
at  Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  the  1 1th  century.  He  held  there 
the  office  of  •xpm'o-fifardpxnft  or  '  Master  of  the  Wardrobe,'  in  the  palace 
of  Antiochus,  whence  originated  his  title  Magitter  AnHochice,  and 
this  ^ve  occasion  to  the  ulse  opinion  that  he  was  bom  at  Antioch. 
His  office  appears  to  have  given  him  the  charge  of  the  imperial  jewels, 
which  were  xept  in  the  palace  named  after  the  Eunuch  Antiochus. 
who  was  consul  ±j>.  4S1.  (Du  Cange,  '  Qlossar.  Med.  et  Inf.  Qrsscit, 
tom.  i,  p.  194,  ed.  Lugd.,  1688,  and  '  Constantinop.  Christ.,'  lib.  ii^ 
eap.  16,  $  5,  p.  168,  ed.  Lutet.  Paris,  1680.)  Having  taken  the  part  of 
the  unfortunate  patrician  Dalassenus  agamst  the  usurper  Michael  of 
Paphlagonia,  the  latter  banished  him  from  Constantinople,  a.d.  1038. 
He  retired  to  Thrace,  and  founded  on  Mount  Olympus  a  monastery, 
in  which  he  composed  aeverol  works,  and  peaceably  ended  hia  days. 
(Qeoig.  Cedreni  '  Histor.  Compend.,'  p.  737,  ed.  Paris,  1647).  Some- 
time after  the  foundation  of  this  monastery,  Michael  Dukas  having 
ascended  the  throne,  aj>.  1071,  Simon  Seth  dedicated  to  him  his 
work  entitled  S^oy/M  irtpi  TpwpHy  Awdfi€<ay,  'Syntagma  de  Ciba- 
riorum  Facultata*  This  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  eatable 
things  and  their  properties,  according  to  the  opinions  of  Greek, 
Persian,  Agarenian  (or  Arabian),  and  Indian  physicians;  and  is 
the  more  valuable  as  at  that  time  the  trade  with  the  Easl^  and  the 
seeking  after  foreign  and  coatly  artides  of  food  at  Constantinople, 
were  very  extensive.  It  is  compiled  chiefly  from  the  treatise  of 
Michael  PimUus  on  the  same  subject,  and  shows  us  that  the  Greeks 
were  beginning  already  to  learn  Materia  Medica  from  the  Arabians,  to 
whom  in  return  they  imparted  their  theories.  Simeon  Seth  also  goes 
through  the  medicines  then  in  use  in  alphabetical  order,  and  he 
expla&B  Uieir  mode  of  action  accordiog  to  tiie  elementary  qualities  of 
Qalen,  and  their  different  degrees.  He  says  that  Asparagus  had  been 
for  some  time  introduced  as  an  artide  of  food  (p.  6,  ed.  Gyrald.),  and 
that  it  possesses  great  medicinal  virtues.  He  is  the  first  who  spedks  of 
yellow  Amber  {&!i.inp)  which  oomes  from  a  town  in  India,  and  which 
is  the  best;  and  also  of  Ambergris,  which  is  an  animal  production, 
coming  from  fish  (p.  8).  Apricots  (fitpUoKKa),  he  says,  are  mdigestible 
and  produce  poorness  of  blood  (p.  9).  His  work  contains  the  first 
description  of  Camphor,  which  he  says  is  the  resin  of  a  very  large 
Indian  tree ;  that  it  is  cold  and  dry  in  the  third  degree ;  and  that  It  is 
used  with  much  advantage  in  acute  diseases,  especially  in  inflamma- 
tions (p.  85).  He  is  also  the  first  who  speaks  of  Musk,  of  which  the 
best  is  of  a  yellow  oolour,  and  comes  from  a  town  to  the  east  of 
Ehoraaan;  the  black  musk  comes  from  India:  the  properties  attri- 
buted to  this  medicine  are  the  same  as  those  given  to  it  in  the  present 
day  (p.  41).  The  best  Cinnamon  comes  from  Mosul  (p.  82).  This 
work  was  first  published,  BaaiL,  1538,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  8vo,  ed.  Lilius 
Greg.  Gyraldui^  ap.  Mich.  Isingrinium.  The  Latin  translation  was 
improved  and  pubUshed  separately,  8vo.,  Basil,  1561,  ed.  Domin. 

Bioa  snr.  tol.  y. 


Monthesaurus,  ap.  Prt.  Pemam.  The  best  edition  was  published 
Paris,  8vo,  1658,  Gr.  and  Lat,  ed.  Mart  Bogdan,  ap.  Dion.  Bechet  et 
Lud.  Billanium. 

Another  of  his  works,  entitled  ZLAvtr^a  irol  ^KtrMuryM  ^wriK&¥  r« 
Mol  *l\off6<fwp  Aoyfxdruv,  'Compendium  et  Flores  Naturalium  et 
Philosophorum  Pladtorum,'  is  still  in  manuscript  in  several  European 
libraries.  A  long  account  of  it  (extracted  from  Allatius,  'De 
Simeonum  Scriptis*)  is  given  by  Fabrioius  (*  Bilioth.  Gr.,'  tom.  xi  p. 
823-326,  ed.  Harles).  .  »  *- 

But  Simeon  Seth  is  better  known  in  the  history  of  literature  than  in 
that  of  medicine,  as  having  translated  from  the  Arabic  into  Greek  the 
work  known  under  the  name  of  '  Pilpay's  Fables,'  in  which  "  fifteen 
moral  and  political  sentences"  (says  Gibbon,  *  Decline  and  Fall,'  chap. 
42)  "  are  illustrated  in  a  series  of  apologues;  but  the  oomposition  in 
intricate,  the  narrative  prolix,  and  the  precept  obvious  and  barren." 
[PiLPAT.]  He  is  also  said  to  have  translated  from  the  Persian  a 
fabulous  history  of  Alexander  the  Great»  which  at  present  exists,  says 
Warton  ('Hist  of  English  Poetry,'  voL  i  p.  129),  under  the  adopted 
name  of  Callisthenes,  and  is  no  uncommon  mantiscript  in  good 
libraries;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Simeon  Seth  is  the  author 
of  this  work.  It  is  entitled  Bios  'A\€^dy9pov  rov  MaKf^6yos  Koi,  Tlpd^aSf 
*  De  Vita  et  Rebus  Gestis  Alexandri  Maoedonis ; '  and  a  long  passage 
from  the  beginning  of  the  work  is  quoted  by  Abr.  Berkel  in  the  notes 
to  Stephanua  Byzantinus  (in  v.  BovKc^cUtia),  and  by  Fabricius^ 
'BibUoth.  Gr.,'  tom.  xiv.,  p.  148-150  (ed.  Yet).  This  fabulous 
narrative  is  full  (as  might  be  expected)  of  prodigies  and  extravagancies, 
some  spedmeos  of  which  are  given  by  Warton.  Of  all  the  romances 
on  tiie  subject  of  Alexander  the  Great,  this  was  for  some  centuries  tiie 
best  known  and  the  most  esteemed ;  and  it  was  most  probably  (says 
Warton)  very  soon  afterwards  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin, 
and  at  length  from  thence  into  French,  Italian,  and  (German.  The 
Latin  trani&tion  was  printed  at  Colon.  Argentorat,  1489;  perhaps 
before,  for  in  the  Bodleian  Library  there  is  an  edition  in  4t<^  without 
date,  supposed  to  have  been  printed  at  Oxford,  by  Fred.  Corsellie^ 
about  the  year  1468.  It  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  one  ^sopus, 
or  by  Julius  Valerius;  supposititious  names,  wliich  seem  to  have 
been  foi^ged  by  the  artifice  or  introduced  through  the  ignorance  of 
scribes  and  librarians.  Tliis  Latin  translation  however  is  of  high 
antiquity  in  the  middle  age  of  learning;  for  it  is  quoted  by  Gyraldus 
Cambrensis,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1190.  It  was  translated 
into  German  by  John  Hartlieb  MoUer,  a  German  physician,  at  the 
command  of  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  publiahed  at  August 
Vindel.,  fol,  1478.  Scaliger  also  mentions  ('Epist  ad  Casaubon,'  113, 
115)  a  translation  from  the  Latin  into  Hebrew  by  one  who  adopted 
the  name  of  Joseph  Gorionides,  called  Pseudo  Gorionides. 

SrMMIAS  was  a  native  of  Thebes,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  PhilolauB.  He  was  a  friend  of  Socrates  (Plat,  '  Crito,' 
p.  45,  B),  and  is  introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  his 
'Phsedon.*  (Diogenes  Laertius,  il  16,  124)  mentions  the  titles  of 
twenty-three  dialogues  which  were  in  hia  time  attributed  to  Simmias, 
(Suidas,  V.  Xifjifdas),  but  none  of  his  works  have  oome  down  to  us. 

A  second  Six idAS,  a  grammarian,  was  a  native  of  Rhodes,  and  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  year  B.a  300.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  work 
on  bmguages,  consisting  of  three  books,  and  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
poems,  consisting  of  four  books.  (Suidas,  v.  Xi/ifdta ;  Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  655.)  Some  of  his  poems,  which  however  are  of  little  value,  are 
contained  in  the  '  Anthologia  GraDoa.'  (Compare  Athen.,  vii  p.  827; 
xi  p.  472  and  491.) 

A  third  SiMicus,  who  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Olympiads,  wrote  a  work  called  *Apx<ouoXA)y(a  t&p  So^y,  of  which 
nothing  has  come  down  to  us.  Suidas  confounds  this  historian  with 
Simmias  the  grammarian. 

SIMNEL,  LAMBERT.    [Henry  VII.] 

*  SIMON,  JOHN,  a  distinguished  surgeon,  and  medical  officer  of 
the  General  Board  of  Health.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession at  King's  College.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  1888,  and  was  appointed  shortiy  after  assistant-surgeon  . 
to  King's  College  Hospital,  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  * 
medical  school  of  King's  College.  In  1844  he  was  nominated  a  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  under  their  new  charter.  In  1845  he 
obtained  the  Astley  Cooper  prize  of  8002.  for  the  best  essay  *  On  the 
Physiology  of  the  Thymus  Gland.'  He  likewise  contributed  a  paper  to 
the  '  Philosophical  Transactions ' '  On  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
Thyroid  Gland.'  He  is  also  author  of  articles  in  the  '  CyclopsBdia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  and  of  several  papers  on  various  surgical 
subjects  in  the  '  Medical  Times  *  and  the  '  Lancet.'  On  the  reoon- 
struction  of  the  medical  school  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital  he  was  invited 
to  take  the  chur  of  pathology,  and  to  become  surgeon  to  the  hospital 
It  is  however  in  connection  with  his  duties  as  a  medical  officer  of  health, 
that  he  is  best  known.  He  was  the  first  medical  man  who  held  this 
important  position  in  this  country,  being  appointed  medical  officer  to 
tiie  city  of  London  in  1 848.  His  annual  reports  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  this  part  of  the  metropolis  have  attracted  general  attention.  The 
ability  and  energy  he  displayed  in  this  new  public  sphere  induced  the 
government  to  offer  him  the  position  of  medical  officer  to  the  General 
Board  of  Health.  In  this  position  be  has  publiahed  several  reports 
on  sanitary  questions,  whidi  have  fully  maintained  the  reputation  h» 
had  aoquired  as  medical  officer  of  health  in  the  city  of  London. 
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SIMON  MACCABEUS,  or  MATTH£S,  Buroamed  Thabi,  was 
the  second  son  of  Matt&thiaa,  and  brother  of  Judas  Maccabsous  and 
Jonathan  Apphus.  Mattatbias,  when  dying,  recommended  bim  to  bis 
brethren  as  tbeir  counsellor  (1  Mace,  ii.  3).  IJe  distinguished  himself 
on  several  occasions  daring  the  lives  of  Judas  and  Jonathan.  (1  Maco., 
V.  17;  X.  74;  2  Mace.,  viii  22;  xiv.  17).  Under  the  latter  he  was 
made,  by  ADtiochus  Theos,  governor  over  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  Tyre  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt  (1  Mace.,  xL  59) ;  and  here 
he  took  the  fortified  towns  of  Bethsur  and  Joppa,  and  founded  Adida, 
in  the  plain  of  Sephela.    (1  Mace.,  xL  65 ;  xii.  33,  38.) 

After  the  treacherous  seizure  of  Jonathan  by  Trjpho  [Jonathan 
Arpnus],  Simon  was  chosen  by  the  people  as  their  chief  (1  Mace.,  xiii.) ; 
and,  according  to  Josephus  ('  Antiq.,'  xiiL  6,  6),  as  high-priest  also. 
After  putting  Jerusalem  in  a  state  of  defence,  he  marched  out  to  meet 
Trypho,  who  did  not  venture  to  give  him  battle,  and  who  was  soon 
af^r  compelled  to  retreat  into  winter-quarters  in  Gilead,  where  he 
murdered  Jonathan  and  his  two  sods.  Simon  recovered  his  brother's 
corpse,  and  interred  it  in  his  father's  sepulchre  at  Modin,  and^  built 
over  it  a  magnificent  mausoleum,  which  was  standing  in  the  time  of 
EusebiuB.  About  this  time  (b.o.  143)  Trypho  had  murdered  Antiochus, 
and  proclaimed  himself  king.  Simon  immediately  declared  for  his 
competitor,  Demetrius  Nlcator,  with  whom  he  made  a  very  favourable 
treaty,  whereby  Simon  was  recognised  prince  and  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  all  claims  upon  whom  for  tribute  Demetiius  relinquished,  and 
consented  to  bury  in  oblivion  their  offences  against  him.  Thus  the 
Jews  became  once  more  free  and  independent,  and  they  began  to 
reckon  from  this  period  (170  Aer.  Seleuc;  B.C.  143-142)  a  new  civil 
era,  which  is  used  on  the  coins  of  Simon  as  well  as  by  Josephus  and 
the  author  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  (1  Maoa,  xiii.  41.).  The 
last  remains  of  their  bondage  to  the  Syrians  were  removed  in  the 
next  year  by  the  surrender  of  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  citadel  of 
Jeru^udem. 

The  succeeding  period  of  peace  was  employed  by  Simon  in  extending 
and  consolidating  his  power,  and  improving  the  condition  of  his  people. 
He  made  a  harbour  at  Joppa,  establish^  magazines  istnd  armouries, 
improved  the  laws  and  administered  them  with  vigour,  restored  the 
religious  rites,  and  renewed  the  treaties  of  alliance  wUch  Jonathan  had 
made  with  the  Eomans  and  Spartans.  (1  Mace.,  xiv.,  xv.)  In  the 
year  B.a  141,  the  people  met  at  Jerusalem,  and  registered  a  public  act 
recounting  the  eerviQea  of  the  house  of  Mattathias^  and  recognising 
Simon  and  his  heirs  as.  perpetual  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews : 
and  this  act  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Demetrius.  (1  Mace.,  xiv. 
85.)  After  the  capture  of  Demetrius  by  the  Parthians,  his  successor 
Antiochus  Sidetes  renewed  the  treaty  with  Simon,  allowed  him  to 
coin  money,  and  declared  Jenisalem  a  free  and  holy  city.  Soon  after- 
wards however  Antiochus  not  only  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty,  but 
demanded  of  Simon  the  surrender  of  several  fortified  places,  inoludiog 
the  citadel  on  Mount  Zion,  or  the  payment  of  1000  talents.  Simon 
refused  these  demands,  and  Antiochus  sent  a  large  army  into  Palestine, 
which  was  soon  however  driven  back  by  John  Hyrcanus  and  Judas, 
the  sons  of  Simon  (B.a  139-138).  For  the  next  three  years  the  Jews 
again  enjoyed  a  season  of  tranquillity,  during  which  Simon  occupied 
himself  in  inspecting  and  improving  the  state  of  the  country.  In  the 
course  of  his  tour  he  visited  his  son-in-law  Piolemsdus,  at  the  castle  of 
Doc,  where  he  and  his  two  sons  Mattathias  and  Judas  were  treacher- 
ouely  put  to  death  by  Ptolemseus,  who  aimed  at  the  principahty  of 
JudsDa  (b.0.  136).  Ue  was  succeeded  by  his  surviving  son  John 
Hyrcanus.    [Htboanus,  John  ;  Asmonjsans  ;  Maccabees.] 

The  coinage  of  Simon  is  the  first  of  which  we  have  any  historical 
Mscount  among  the  Jews. 

(Josephus,  Antiq,;  Prideaux,  Connection  j  Jahn,  Mehrew  ComiMm- 
wecUth  ;  Winer,  JSihlisehes  HealvfSrterbuch.) 

SIMON  MAGUS,  that  is,  the  *  magician,'  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  as  having  imposed  upon  the  people  of  Samaria  by  magical 
practices.  When  Philip  the  Deacon  preached  the  gospel  at  Samaria, 
Simon  was  among  those  who  received  baptism  at  his  hands.  But 
when  Peter  and  John  came  down  to  Samaria,  and  Simon  perceived 
that  the  Holy  Qhost  was  received  by  those  upon  whom  they  laid  their 
hands,  be  offered  them  money  if  they  would  give  him  the  same 
power.  Peter  vehemently  rehired  bim,  and  he  showed  some  appear- 
ance of  penitence  (Acts  viii.  9-24) ;  but  the  early  Christian  writers 
represent  him  as  afterwards  becoming  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of 
Christianity.  According  to  them  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Qnostio 
heresy,  and  was  addicted  to  magical  practices  and  to  abominable 
vices.  After  travelling  through  several  provinces,  endeavouring  as  he 
went  to  spread  his  errors  and  to  damage  Christianity  as  much  as 
possible,  he  came  to  Kome,  where  it  is  said  that  he  worked  miracles 
which  gained  him  many  followers,  and  obtained  for  him  the  favour  of 
Kcro.  At  last,  as  ho  was  exhibiting  in  the  emperor's  presence  the 
feat  of  flying  through  the  air  in  a  fiery  chariot,  which  he  was  enabled 
to  perform  by  the  aid  of  dsdmons,  the  united  prayers  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  who  were  present  on  Uie  occasion,  prevailed  against  him,  and 
the  dsemons  threw  him  to  the  ground.  There  are  also  other  marvel- 
lous stories  about  his  life  and  doctrines.  (Calmet,  Diciionary;  Winer, 
Bibluches  Itealwdrterhuch  ;  Lardner,  OredibUUy.) 

SIMON  MATTHES.    [Simon  Maccabeus.] 
;   SIMON,  RICHARD,  was  bom  at  Dieppe,  in  Normandy,  IMfey  13, 
1638.    After  he  had  finished  his  studies,  he  entered  into  the  Congre- 


gation of  the  Oratory,  and  became  lecturer  on  philosophy  at  tho 
College  of  Juilly.  Being  summoned  by  his  superiors  to  Paris,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  made  greaft  progress  in 
oriental  learning.  There  being  a  valuable  collectioiL  of  oriental 
manuscripts  in  the  Oratory  of  Rue  St  Honors,  Simon  was  directed  to 
make  a  catalogue  of  them,  which  he  did  with  great  skilL  In  1668  he 
returned  to  Juilly,  and  resumed  his  lectures  on  philosophy,  and  two 
years  after  published  his  defence  of  a  Jew  whom  the  parliament  of 
Metz  condemned  to  be  burned  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  a 
Christian  child :  '  Factum  pour  le  Juif  de  Metz,'  &c.,  P&ris,  1670.  In 
the  following  year,  witii  a  view  to  show  that  the  opinions  of  the  Greek 
Church  aie  not  materially  different  from  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
with  respect  to  the  Sacrament,  he  published  his  *  Fides  Ecdesis 
Orientalia,*  8vo,  Paris,  1671,  and  4to,  1682.  THs  work,  which  is  a 
translation  of  one  of  the  tracts  of  Gabriel,  metropolitan  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  notes,  Sunon  gave  as  a  supplement  to  the  first  volume  of 
tho  *  Perpetuity  of  the  Faith  respecting  the  Eucharist,'  whose  authors 
he  accused  of  having  committed  many  gross  errors,  and  not  having 
sufficiently  answered  the  objections  raised  by  the  Protestant  minister 
Jean  Claude,  in  his  '  Reponse  au  Traits  de  la  Perpdtuitd  de  la  Foi  sur 
TEucharistie/  [Claude,  Jean.]  This  involved  him  in  a  contro- 
versy with  the  writers  of  Port-Royal,  and  hdd  the  fouudation  of  that 
opposition  which  he  afterwards  met  with  from  the  learned  of  his  own 
communion.  His  next  publication,  which  came  out  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Recared  Simeon,  was  a  French  translation  of  the  work  of  Leo 
of  Modena:  'C^r^moniea  et  Coutumes  qui  s'observent  aujourd'hui 
parmi  les  Juifs,'  12ma,  Paris,  1674.  A  second  edition  appeared  in 
1681,  under  the  name  of  the  Sieur  de  SimonviDe,  containing  also  a 
supplement  respecting  the  Caraites  and  the  Samaritans,  and  a  com- 
parison between  the  cereibonies  of  the  Jews  and  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  In  1675  he  published  the  'Voyage  de  Mont  Liban,'  from  the 
Italian  of  Dandini,  with  notes,  and  about  the  same  time  his  '  Factum 
du  Prince  de  Neubourg,  abb^  de  Feschamps,  centre  les  Reli^eux  de 
cette  Abbaye,'  in  which  work,  as  was  usual  with  him,  he  took  an 
opportunity  to  attack  the  Benedictines.  But  the  work  which  ren- 
dered him  most  fampus  is  his  'Histoire  Critique  duYieux  Testament,' 
which  immediately  after  its  pubHcation  (8vo,  Paris,  1678)  was  sup- 
pressed on  the  ground  that  it  coifaine|d  doctrines  dangerous  to  reli- 
gion and  to  the  Church.  The  work,  however,  was  so  much  admired 
for  its  learning  and  criticism,  that  it  was  reprinted  the  year  after,  and 
translated  into  Latin  at  Amsterdam,  1681,  lUid  into  English  at  Lon- 
don, 4to,  1682,  by  John  Hampden.  Aftdr  th6  xnibli(iatioti  of  his 
'Histoire  Critique,'  Simon  left  the  Congregation  of' the  Oratory,  and 
repaired  to  Belleville,  a  village  near  Caux,  where  ho  held  a  curacy; 
but  in  1682  he  resigned  his  ofiice  and  removed  to  Dieppe,  and  thence 
to  Paris  to  renew  his  studies  and  make  arrangements  for  the  publica- 
tion of  other  works.  In  1684  he  published  at  Frankfurt '  Histoire  de 
rOri^ne  et  du  Progrbs  des  Revenues  Eccldaastiques,'  imder  the  name 
6f  Jerome  h  Costa,  of  which  A  second  edition  appeared  at  the  same 
place  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1709.  In  the  same  year  (1684)  he  printed  in 
London  his  '  Disquisitiones  Oriticsa  de  variis  per  diversa  Loaca  et 
Tempora  Bibliorum  Editionibus,'  which  was  immediately  trandated 
into  English.  In  1688  he  published  at  Frankfurt,  under  the  name  of 
John  Reuchlin,  *  Dissertation  Critique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Biblioth^ue 
des  Auteurs  Ecd&iastiques  par  Du  Pin,'  in  which  he  defends  some 
opinions  contained  in  his '  Hiistoire  Critique,'  which  had  been  contro- 
verted by  Du  Pin.  His  next  publication  was  '  Histoire  Critique  du 
Nouveau  Testament,'  4  to,  Rotterdam,  1689,  an  English  version  of 
which  appeared  the  same  year  at  London.  Besides  the  above,  Simon 
was  the  author  or  editor  of  many  other  works.  He  was  unques- 
tionably a  man  of  profound  learning  and  great  acuteness,  aaiid  he 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  lessen  the  authority  of  his  own 
church ;  but  a  love  of  controversy,  in  all  its  bitterness,  and  too  great 
a  propensity  to  depreciate  and  abuse  those  who  happened  not  to 
acquiesce  in  his  opinions,  rendered  him  equally  obnoxious  to  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics.  He  died  at  Dieppe,  in  April,  1712,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

SIMO'NIDES  was  a  native  of  lulls,  in  the  island  of  Oeoe,  and  was 
bom  about  B.C.  656.  His  fathei^s  name  was  Leoprepes,  and  his  grand- 
father^s  Simouides,  who  was  also  a  poet 

Simonides  is  said  to  have  obtained  great  fame  as  a  poet  at  an  eariy 
age.  He  appears  to  have  remained  in  Ceos  till  about  B.a  525,  when 
he  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  Hippar* 
chus,  and  became  acquainted  with  Anacreon  and  Lasus  (Plato^  'Hip- 
parch.,'  p.  228 ;  ^lian,  *  Yar.  Hist.,'  viiL  2).  After  the  murder  of 
Hipparchus,  he  took  refuge  with  the  Aleuadie  and  Scopadas  in  Thes- 
saly,  whose  praises  he  celebrated  in  some  of  his  poems  (Tbeooril,  xvL 
84,  &C.,  with  theSchoL;  compare  Plato,  *Protagor.,'  p.  838).  How 
long  Simouides  remained  in  Thessaly  is  not  known;  but  i^r  the 
batUe  of  Marathon  (b.o.  490)  we  find  him  again  at  Athena.  For  the 
next  ten  years  he  appears  to  have  lived  chiefly  at  Athens,  and  to  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  art  After  the  banishment  of 
Themistodes  and  the  death  of  Pausonias,  with  both  of  whom  he  lived 
on  intimate  terms,  he  retired  to  Hieron's  court  at  Syracuse  ( JSlian, 
*yar.  Hist,'  ix.  1 ;  iv.  15),  where  he  died,  B.C.  467,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

Most  of  the  poems  of  Simonides  are  lost ;  but  enough  have  come 
down  to  us  to  enable  us  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  merits  of  his 
poetcy,  and  to  justify  the  panegyrics  which  the  ancient  writers  bestow 
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npon  bim.  He  was  one  of  the  most  diatingtiiBhed  of  the  elegiac  poets, 
and  particularly  excelled  in  the  pathetic,  as  we  aee  in  his  '  Lament  of 
DansQ '  and  in  other  remains  of  hia  poetry.  He  is  stated  to  have  had 
the  superiority  over  iEschylus  in  an  elegy  which  he  composed  in 
honour  of  those  who  died  at  Marathon,  when  the  Athenians  instituted 
a  contest  of  the  chief  poets.  But  some  of  Simonides's  best  poems 
are  epigrams,  which  species  of  poe^  he  oarried  to  greater  perfec- 
tion than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  Persian  war  gave  constant 
employment  to  his  muse,  as  he  was  frequently  employed  by  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Qreeoe  to  adorn  with  inscriptions  the  tombs  of  those 
who  fell,  and  the  votive  offerings  which  were  dedicated  in  the  various 
temples.  We  still  possess  several  of  his  epigrams  belonffing  to  this 
period.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  upon  the  Spartans 
who  fell  at  Thermopylse:  *<  Stranger,  tell  the  Laoedsmonians  Uiat  we 
are  lymg  here  in  obedience  to  their  laws;  "  and  another  upon  the 
Athenians  who  fell  at  Marathon :  "  Fighting  in  the  van  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Athenians  at  Marathon  destroyed  the  power  of  the  glittering 
Medians.**  Simonides  also  celebrated  the  sea-fights  of  Artemisium  and 
Salamis  in  two  laiger  poems,  which  are  often  referred  to  by  ancient 
writers,  but  of  which  no  fragments  have  come  down  to  u& 

Thr  remains  of  the  poems  of  Simonides  have  been  published  by  F. 
G.  Schneidewin,  under  the  title  of  '  Simonidis  Carminum  Reliquce,' 
Bruns.,  8vo,  1835.  The  Greek  letters  B,  Y,  fi,  are  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Simonides,  who  is  also  stated  to  have  converted  the  sign 
of  the  aspirate  H  into  a  long  e. 

Simonides  of  Ceos  must  not  be  confounded  with  Simonides  of 
Amorgus,  which  is  an  island  not  far  from  Paroe.  The  latter  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Arcbilochus,  and  flourished  from  B.a  698  to  662.  He 
wrote  iambics,  in  which  he  attacked  private  persons,  and  of  which  a 
few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  He  also  wrote  a  satirical  poem 
upon  women  in  the  iambic  metre,  which  is  still  extant  The  frag^ 
ments  of  his  poems  have  been  published  by  Welcker,  Bonn,  18S5. 

(Miiller*B  History  of  the  LiUratvre  ofOreece,  p.  126,  &c.,  140;  Bode*s 
Geschichtc  der  Zprisdien  Dichtkuntt  det'  Hellenen^  vol  i,  p.  818,  &c.; 
vol  ii.,  p.  122,  &&) 

SIMPLI'CIUS,  a  native  of  Tibur,  succeeded  HilariuB  as  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  467.  He  had  a  controversy  with  Acacias,  Patriarch  of  Uon- 
«tantinople,  about  precedence.  Simplicius  dedicated  several  churches 
at  Rome  to  particular  saints,  and  he  aUo  framed  several  regulations 
concerning  the  discipline  of  the  clergy  of  Rome.    He  died  in  483. 

SIMPLrCIUS  was  a  native  of  Cilicia,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  He  had  been  trained  in  the  study  of  philosophy  by  Am- 
xnonius,  and  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  at  Athens  when 
Justinian  issued  the  decree  which  imposed  perpetual  silence  on  the 
few  yet  remaining  votaries  of  heathen  science  and  superstition  in  that 
city.  SimpliciuB  and  six  of  his  philosophic  friends,  who  were  resolved 
not  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  left  Athens,  to  seek 
in  a  foreign  land  the  freedom  which  was  denied  to  them  at  homei 
They  went  to  Persia,  where  Chosroes  then  reigned,  expecting  to  And  all 
their  hopes  realised ;  but  when  they  saw  the  actual  state  of  affidrs  in  the 
East,  they  repented  of  the  steps  which  they  had  taken,  and  declared 
that  they  would  rather  die  on  the  borders  of  the  empire  than  enjoy 
the  favours  and  the  wealth  which  the  barbarian  monar^  might  bestow 
upon  theuL  They  returned  to  thoir  countrv;  and  Chosroes,  in  a 
treaty  which  he  at  the  time  concluded  with  the  Greek  emperor, 
stipiUated  that  the  seven  philosophers  who  had  visited  his  court  should 
be  exempt  from,  the  penal  laws  which  Justinian  enacted  against  his 
pagan  subjects.  Simplicius  and  his  friends,  after  their  return,  lived  in 
peace  and  retirement  at  Athens,  where  they  devoted  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  enjoying  the  reputation  of 
being  wise  and  virtuous  men. 

Simplicius  wrote  Commentaries  on  Aristotle's  Categorise,  Physica, 
De  Couo,  and  De'Anima.  One  of  his  objects  in  these  commentaries  is 
to  reconcile  tHe  Platonic  and  Stoic  systems  with  the  Peripatetio  school, 
to  which  he  himself  belonged.  They  are  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
extant  Greek  commentaries  on  Aristotle ;  for  Simplicius  possessed  a 
profound  knowledge  of  his  author,  as  well  as  of  other  pmlosophical 
writers  of  antiquity;  and  as  he  frequently  quotes  the  opinions  of 
ancient  philosophers  whose  works  are  no  longer  extant,  his  commenta- 
ries are  a  fruitful  source  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  history  of 
ancient  philosophy.  His  commentaries  are  printed  in  some  of  the 
early  editions  of  Aristotle ;  they  are  also  contained  in  *  Scholia  in 
Aristotelem,  collegit  Ch.  A.  Braudis,'  Berlin,  1886,  &c. 

Simplicius  also  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Enchiridion  of  Bplcte- 
%w^  wnich  for  its  pure  and  noble  principles  of  morality  has  commanded 
the  admiration  of  all  ages.  The  best  separate  edition  of  this  com- 
mentary is  that  by  Schweighiiuser,  with  a  Xiatin  translation,  in  2  vols., 
Leipzig,  1900.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  G.  Stanhope, 
London,  8vo,  1704;  into  French  by  Daoier,  Paris,  1715 :  and  into 
German  trr  Sohulthess,  Zurich,  1778. 

SIMPSOK,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  English  mathematician,  was 
bom  at  Market-Bosworth  in  Leicestershire,  August  20,  1710.  He 
appears  even  in  his  boyhood  to  have  had  a  strong  inclination  for 
acquiring  information  by  reading  and  conversation;  but  his  &ther, 
who  was  a  weaver,  intending  that  he  should  follow  that  occupation, 
endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  a  pursuit  which  interfered  with  the 
labour  of  his  bands.  The  impulse  of  genius  however  prevailed  over 
the  remonsti-ances  of  the  parent,  and  the  }oulh,  having  quitted  his 


father^s  house,  went  to  reside  at  Nuneaton,  when,  in  the  exeiciae  of 
his  trade,  he  obtained  the  means  of  subsistbg,  and  during  the 
interval  of  leisure  he  indulged  his  taste  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge. 

Toung  Simpeon  was  led  to  the  study  of  mathematics  by  having 
accidentally  obtained  posaessioa  of  a  copy  of  Cocker's  'Arithmetic,'  to 
which  was  annexed  a  short  treatise  on  algebra ;  and,  similarly  to  what 
is  related  of  Tyeho  Brah6,  it  is  said  that  he  applied  himself  to  astro- 
nomy firom  admiration  of  the  science  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence 
(in  1724)  of  a  great  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  time,  which  had  been  pre- 
dicted. It  is  added  that  an  itinerant  pedlar  and  fortune-teller  instructed 
him  at  the  same  time  in  the  mysteries  of  judicial  astrology,  and  this 
art  he  occasionally  practised  during  several  yeiBurs. 

While  yet  a  stripling  he  married  a  woman  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
the  widow  of  a  tailor  and  the  mother  of  two  children,  of  wiiom  the 
younger  was  his  senior  by  two  years ;  all  the  famil^  however  appear 
to  have  lived  together  in  harmony,  Simpson  working  at  his  trade  by 
day,  and  increasing  his  income  by  keeping  a  private  school  in,  the 
evenings.  In  1788  he  went  to  reside  at  Derby,  where  he  continued' 
to  follow  the  united  avocations  of  weaver  and  sciioolmaster,  and  where 
he  found  means  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  mathematics.  With 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra  he  was  already  acquainted ;  and 
now,  having  obtained  a  loan  of  Stone's  translation' of  the  Marquis  de 
I'Hdpital's  'Analyse  des  Infinimens  Petits,*  he  was  enabled  by  the 
force  of  genius  and  unremitting  application  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  direct  and  inverse  method  of  fluxions.  Being  thus  qualified 
he  began  in  or  before  the  year  1785  to  write  answers  to  the  mathe- 
matical questions  in  the  *  Ladies  Diary,'  and  even  to  propose  questions 
for  solution  in  that  work.  Some  of  the  questions  have  a  certain 
degree  of  intricacy,  and  they  afford  evidence  that,  at  this  time,  the 
sdentifio  attainments  of  Simpson,  considering  his  means,  must  have 
been  very  extensive. 

In  tiie  year  1735  or  1786  Simpeon  came  to  London  and  took 
lodgings  in  Spitalfields,  where  at  first  he  both  worked  at  the  loom  and 
gave  instruction  as  he  had  done  in  the  country;  but  his  great  abilities 
becoming  known  to  the  world,  and  being  perhaps  more  conspicuous 
from  the  obscurity  of  his  situation,  he  was  enabled  to  give  up  his 
trade  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  sdence.  Having  brought  his 
family  to  the  metropolis,  he  established  himself  there  as  a  teacher  of 
the  mathematics,  and  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  extending  his 
researches  into  the  highest  branches  of  the  science. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Derham,  Mr.  Simpson  was,  in  1748,  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich ; 
and  this  post  he  held  during  nearly  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  Ho  is  said 
to  have  been  successful  in  acquiring  Uie  friendship  and  esteem  of  his 
pupils ;  and  while  exerting  himself  diligently  in  fulfilling  his  public 
duties,  he  found  time  to  compose  numerous  works  on  the  most 
abstrose  points  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciencee. 

In  1746  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  on 
account  of  the  mediocrity  of  his  droumstances  he  was  excused  tho 
payment  of  the  admission  fee  and  the  annual  subscriptions  :  several  of 
his  mathematical  papers  were  printed  in  the  'Transactions,*  but  most 
of  them  were  afterwards  republished  in  the  volumes  of  his  works. 
In  1760,  when  the  present  bridge  at  Blackffiars  was  about  to  be  built, 
Mr.  Simpson  was  consulted  with  other  mathematicians  concerning 
the  form  which  would  be  most  advantageous  for  the  arches;  he 
appears  in  consequence  to  have  taken  some  pains  in  investigating  the 
conditions  of  the  stability  of  vaults,  and  to  have  given  the  preference 
to  those  of  a  hemi-cylindrioal  form,  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete 
the  work,  and  the  results  of  his  researches  have  never  been  madv. 
publia 

As  Mr.  Simpson  advanced  in  life,  he  became  graduallv  a  prey  to 
melancholy,  which  appears  to  have  been  increased  by  the  influeuco  of 
bad  habits ;  his  mental  faculties  were  at  length'  so  far  impaired  that 
he  became  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  and 
in  the  beginnii^  of  the  year  1761  he  was  prevailed  on  to  retire  to  his 
native  town.  The  fatigues  of  the  journey  increased  his  disorder,  and 
he  died  May  14,  in  that  year,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Considering  the  circumstances  attending  SimpsonV  early  life,  and 
the  laborious  occupation  in  which  he  was  afterwsrds  engaged,  it  is  not. 
without  surprise  that  we  contemplate  the  number  of  works  which  he 
wrote,  and  the  profound  research  those  works  display.  Uis  fint  pub- 
lication, which  came  out  in  1787,  was  entitled  'A  New  Treatise  of 
Fluxions,*  in  which  the  direct  and  inverse  methods,  as  they  were 
called,  are  demonstrated  with  considerable  preciaion  and  perspicuity, 
and  agreeably  to  the  manner  of  Newton :  the  work  also  contains 
several  usefd  applications  of  the  calculus  to  subjects  in  natural 
philosophy  and  astronomy.  Thirteen  years  afterwards,  that  is,  in 
1750,  he  published  'The  Doctrine  and  Applications  of  Fluxions,' 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Eari  of  Macclesfield,  and  which,  though  it 
embraces  thei  same  subjects  as  form  the  body  of  tbie  '  Treatise,'  must 
from  the  nu^ierons  improvementa  it  contains,  be  considered  as  a 
separate  work. 

In  1740  Simpson  published  *  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of 
Chance,'  besides  '  Essays  on  several  subjects  in  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathe- 
matics,' and  two  years  afterwards  'The  Doctrine  of  Annuities  aud 
Reversions,'  with  tables  showing  the  values  of  single  and  joint  live.4. 
These  works  were  followed,  in  1713.  by  'Mathematical  Diisertatioui 
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on  Phjeical  and  Analytical  Subjects,'  among  Tirhich  will  be  found  an 
InTeBtlgation  of  the  figure  of  a  planet  reTolving  on  its  axis,  and  of  the 
force  of  attraction  at  the  surfaoes  of  bodies  which  are  nearly  spherical; 
also  a  theory  of  the  tides  and  of  astronomical  refractions.  These 
dissertations  were  dedicated  to  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.,  the  president  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

'An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra '  was  published  in  1745 ;  '  The 
Elements  of  Geometry/  in  1747;  and  in  the  next  year  'A  Tract  on 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry/  with  the  '  Theory  of  Logarithms.' 
With  the  '  KlementB  of  Geometry '  are  given  notes  in  which  are  sug- 
gested improvements  on  some  of  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid ;  but  in 
making  occasional  observations  on  the  notes  given  in  the  first  edition 
of  Dr.  Robert  Simeon's  '  Euclid,'  for  example  on  the  note  to  the  first 
proposition  of  the  eleventh  book,  he  has  fallen  into  some  slight  inao- 
curacies  which  have  been  remarked  on  in  the  succeeding  editions  of 
the  ktter  work.  A  second  edition  of  Thomas  Simpson's  '  Geometry ' 
was  published  in  1760. 

In  the  year  1762  he  published  '  Select  Exercises  in  Mathematics/  in 
which  axe  given  many  geometrical  and  algebraical  problems,  with  thoir 
solutions,  and  a  theory  of  gunnery ;  but  his  last  and  most  valuable 
work  was  that  which  Ib  entitled  '  Miscellaneous  Tracts '  (1754).  This 
oonsists  of  eight  separate  papers,  four  of  which  relate  to  pure  mathe- 
maties,  and  the  others  to  physical  astronomy.  The  first  paper 
contains  investigations  for  determining  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
and  the  nutations  of  the  earth's  axis;  the  second  contains  equations 
for  correcting  the  place  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit  on  the  hypotheses  of 
BuUialdus  and  Seth  Ward ;  and  the  third  is  on  the  manner  of  trans- 
ftrring  the  motion  of  a  comet  from  a  parabolical  to  an  elliptical 
orbit.  In  the  fourth  paper  are  explained  the  advantages,  in  point  of 
accuracy,  which  arise  from  using  a  mean  of  several  astronomical 
observations  instead  of  one  siogle  observation.  The  fifth  contains  the 
determination  of  certain  fluents ;  the  sixth,  the  resolution  of  algebraic 
equations  by  means  of  surd  divisoi-s ;  and  the  seventh,  a  general  rule 
for  the  resolution  of  ieoperimetrical  propositions.  The  eighth  paper 
contains  the  resolution  of  some  important  problems  in  astronomy ;  the 
propositions  in  the  third  and  ninth  sectious  of  the  first  book  of 
Newton's  'Principia'  are  demonstrated,  and  the  general  equations  are 
Applied  to  the  determination  of  the  lunar  orbit. 

In  order  that  the  merit  of  this  last  paper  may  be  rightly  appreciated, 
it  is  necessaiy  to  observe  that  about  the  year  1745  the  modern 
analysis  was  first  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  elements 
of  the  orbits  of  the  earth,  moon,  and  planets;  these  bodies  being 
supposed  to  perturbate  each  other's  motions  by  their  mutual  attrac- 
tions, as  well  as  to  be  subject  to  the  general  attraction  of  the  sun. 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  research,  the  mathematicians  Clairaut, 
D'Alembert^  and  Euler  particularly  investigated  the  efifect  of  the 
sun's  attraction  in  causing  a  progression  of  the  apogee  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  which  progression,  being  a  remarkable  consequence  of  perturba- 
tion, was  considered  as  a  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  general  principle 
and  law  of  attraction  which  had  been  assumed  by  Newton.  The  first 
efforts  of  If.  Clairaut  showed  an  amount  of  progression  in  the  period 
of  a  revolution  of  the  moon  about  the  earth,  equal  to  about  half  only 
of  that  which  had  been  determined  from  astronomical  observations 
('M^moires  de  TAcaddmie/  1747);  and  it  is  remarkable  that  both 
D'Alembert  and  Euler  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  like  erroneous 
result.  This  circumstance  at  first  caueed  some  doubts  to  be  enter- 
tained of  the  truth  of  Newton's  hypotheslB,that  the  force  of  attraction 
varies  Inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance :  but  the  process  employed 
by  the  three  mathematicians  being  one  of  successive  approximations 
only,  it  was  afterwards  discovered  hy  Clairaut  that,  on  continuing  the 
process,  the  second  step  in  the  approximation  produced  a  quantity 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  first  step ;  and 
thus  the  computed  progression  was  found  to  coincide  with  the 
results  of  observation.  Now  Simpson,  employing  a  dififerential  equation 
of  motion  like  that  which  had  been  used  by  tiie  foreign  mathema- 
ticians, obtained  the  values  of  its  terms  by  means  of  indeterminate 
coefficients  ;  a  method  which  entirely  avoided  the  inaccuracy  resulting 
from  the  species  of  approximation  which  they  had  adopted;  and  thus 
he  arrived  at  once  at  the  true  value  of  the  progression. 

The  '  Tracts  *  were  not  published  till  seven  years  after  Clalraut's 
'M^moire '  came  out,  and  it  appears  that^  in  the  interval,  that  mathema- 
tician during  a  visit  to  EngUnd  had  an  interview  with  Simpson ;  the 
latter  states  however,  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Tracts,'  that  previously 
to  having  had  any  communication  with  M.  Clairaut,  he  had  discovered 
that  the  movement  of  the  moon's  apogee  oould  be  accounted  for  on 
the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Simpson  had  the  merit  of  arriving  at  a  determination 
which  served  to  confirm  the  truth  of  that  law  by  a  process  entirely  his 
own :  the  whole  investigation  exhibits  profound  mathematical  skill, 
and  fully  entitles  him  to  the  character  of  having  been  one  of  the 
ablest  analysts,  for  all  the  purposes  of  practical  science,  of  which  the 
country  can  boast. 

Mr.  Simpson  continued  during  the  whole  of  his  life  his  contribu* 
tions  to  the  'Ladies'  Diary/  of  which  work  he  was  the  editor  from 
1754  to  1760. 

♦SIMROCK,  KARL,  waa  bom  on  August  28, 1802,  at  Bonn,  in  the 
Prussian  Rhein  Provins,  where  his  father  kept  a  music  shop.  His 
early  education  was  received  in  the  Lyceum  established  in  Bonn  by 


the  French,  when  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
After  it  again  became  a  portion  of  the  Pruasiau  monarchy,  he  entered, 
in  1818,  the  University  there,  and  studied  law,  which  study  he  con- 
tinued at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1822,  and  in  1823  entered  the 
service  of  the  Prussian  government  in  the  law  department.  His  study 
of  the  law  had,  however,  not  diminished  his  attachment  to  the  study 
of  andent  German  poetry  and  legends,  and  in  1827  he  published 
a  translation  of  the  '  Niebelungenlied/  which  has  gone  through  several 
editions :  to  this,  in  1840,  he  i^ded  translations  of  'Twenty  Songs  of 
the  Niebelungen/  which  Lachmann  had  pronounced  to  be  genuine.  In 
1830,  he  published  a  transkUon  of  the '  Armen  Heiniioh'  (Poor  Henry), 
of  Hartmann  von  der  Aue ;  and  soon  after,  an  original  poem  written 
on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  French  revolution  in  that  year, 
occasioned  his  dismissal  from  the  Prussian  servioe.  Sinoe  that  time 
he  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  favourite  pursuit,  for  which  his 
poetical  talents,  his  German  predilectionB,  and  his  deep  philological 
knowledge  of  the  language  used  by  the  national  poets  in  the  middle 
ages,  peculiarly  fitted  him.  His  information  however  is  not  confined 
to  this  branch  of  literature  or  to  his  own  tongue.  In  1881,  in  con- 
junction with  Echtermayer  and  Henschel,  waa  published,  'Quellen 
des  ^akspeare  in  Novellen,  Mahrchen,  und  Sagen/  ('Sources  of 
Shakspeare's  Plots  in  Novels,  Tales,  and  Legends ').  In  this  he  had 
the  greatest  share,  and  the  remarks  on  the  plotsi^  in  which  he  traces 
them  to  their  remotest  sources  (sometimes  rather  fisncifnlly),  and 
produces  strong  presumptive  proof  that  Sh&tLspere's  knowledge  of 
languagee  must  have  been  much  more  extensive  than  has  been 
generally  supposed,  waa  wholly  his  own.  They  have  been  trans- 
ited into  Eoglish,  edited  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  and  published  by  the 
Shakspere  Society  in  1850.  In  1882  also  he  published  a  single  volume 
entitled  *I)er  Novellensohati  des  Italiener '  ('The  Novel-Treasure  of 
the  Italians').  In  conjunction  with  Wackemagel,  he  completed,  in 
1833,  a  translation,  with  explanations,  of  'Gedichte  Walthers  von  der 
Yogelweide '  ('  Poems  by  Walter  of  the  Birdmeadow,'  though  Yogel- 
weide  is  here  a  proper  name),  of  which  the  valuable  remarks  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume  are  all  Simrodk'a.  In  1885,  he  wrote  an 
original  poem  called  'Wieland  der  Schmied.  Deutsche  Heldensage' 
('  Way  land  the  Smith,  a  German  heroic  poem ').  It  oonsists  of  twenty- 
four  adventures  of  the  old  German  hero,  written  in  the  ballad  style ; 
to  which  were  added  a  few  balkds  and  romances  founded  on  other 
legends^  all  deeply  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  lays,  and 
of  great  excellenca  Ttiey  were  received  with  great  favour :  as  were 
also  his  '  Rheinsagen  aus  dem  Munde  des  Yolks  und  Deutecher  Dichter ; 
fiir  Schule,  Haus,  und  Wanderschaft'  ('Legends  of  the  Rhine,  firom 
the  Mouths  of  the  People  and  from  German  Poets;  for  Sdhools, 
Families,  and  for  Travelling'),  of  which  a  third  edition  was  published 
in  1841.  It  follows  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from  its  mouth  upwards, 
illustrating  the  places  by  the  legends  connected  with  them,  aome  of 
which  are  ancient,  but  the  most  either  by  himself  or  other  modem 
German  writers.  In  1839,  he  also  wrote '  Das  Maleriache  und  Roman- 
tische  Rheinland '  (^  The  Picturesque  and  Romantic  Rhineland '),  a 
description  of  the  district  for  the  use  of  travellers  and  others.  He 
next  resumed,  and  cai'ried  out  to  the  extent  of  many  small  volumes, 
'Die  Deutscher  Yolksbucher'  ('Books  for  the  German  People'), 
origiually  commenced  by  Marbach,  which  he  continued  from  1839  to 
1847.  The  collection  contains  a  large  number  of  German  tales  and 
legends,  and  many  which  appear  to  be  a  common  property  of  Europe, 
such  as  < Patient  Grizel,'  'Tristan  and  Isolde/  &c.  In  1842,  he 
published  a  translation  of  *  Parzival  und  TritureV.  by  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach.  And  in  order  to  give  a  poetical  representation  of 
German  heroic  poetry,  partly  by  translations  and  partly  by  his  own 
productions,  he  commenced  in  1843,  'Das  Heldenbuch'  ('The  Book 
of  Heroes'),  of  which  several  volumes  have  been  published.  The 
first  contained  a  translation  of  'Gudrun;'  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  '  Das  Amelungenlied/  an  original  poem  which  was  opened  in  his 
'Wieland.'  In  1844,  a  collection  of  his  own  poems,  ballad%  and 
romances  were  published,  which  have  become  extensively  popular. 
Indeed,  few  poets  have  ever  on  so  large  a  scale  so  thoroughly  imbued 
themselves  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  poetry,  and  so  successfully 
imitated  its  simplicity  and  energy. 

In  1850,  he  waa  created  Professor  of  the  German  language  and 
literature  in  the  University  of  Bonn.  In  1851,  he  published  a  most 
successful  translation  of  the  '  Lieder  des  Edda '  ('  Laya  of  tlie  Edda  *) ; 
a  'Handbuoh  der  Deutschen  Mythologie,'  in  1852;  and  an  'Altdeut- 
sphes  Lesebuch  in  neu  deutscher  Sprache'  ('Reading  Book  of  old 
German  Authors  in  Modem  Language '),  in  1854. 

SIMSON,  ROBERT,  one  of  the  many  mathematicians  who  have 
given  a  lustre  to  the  universities  of  Scotland,  was  a  son  of  Mr.  John 
Simson,  of  Eirton  Hall  in  Ayrshire,  and  was  bom  in  October  1687. 
About  the  year  1701  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  acquired  that  proficiency  in  the  learned  languages  which  he 
retained  during  all  his  life,  and  at  the  same  time  he  made  considerable 
progress  in  moral  philosophy  and  theology,  being  destined  by  his 
father  for  the  church.  Young  Simson  soon  however  found  a  pursuit 
more  congenial  to  his  taste  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  chiefly 
of  the  ancient  geometry :  to  this  subject  he  applied  himself  at  first  as  a 
relief  from  what  he  considered  as  a  more  laborious  oocupationf  and  it 
became  at  length  almost  the  sole  employment  of  his  life. 

In  1710  Mr.  Simson  maiie  a  visit  to  London,  where  he  remained 
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about  a  year,  and  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Halley,  Mr. 
GaBwell,  Dr.  Jurio,  and  Mr.  Ditton ;  from  the  oonTersation  of  the  hut 
gentleman,  who  was  then  mathematiaJ  master  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
be  gained,  not  as  a  pupil,  but  as  a  friend,  a  conaidexable  aoceflsion  to 
his  knowledge  of  scienoe. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Robert  Sinclair,  Mr.  Simson  waa  appointed, 
In  1711,  to  succeed  him  as  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Uniyersity 
of  Glaegow.  He  then  applied  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office^  and 
regularly  gave  lectures  on  five  days  in  each  week  during  the  Bession  of 
seven  months.  This  practice  he  continued  for  nearly  £fty  years ;  but 
in  1758,  being  then  seventy-one  years  of  age^  he  was  obliged  to  employ 
an  assistant,  and  three  years  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williamson,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  was  appointed  his  successor. 

In  1785  Dr.  Simeon  published  in  4to  a  <  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections,' 
and  a  second  edition  in  1750 :  in  this  work  the  investigationB  are 
conducted  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  geometry,  aind  proposi- 
tions are  introduced  ezpreasly  that  it  might  serve  as  an  intrcMluction 
to  the  treatise  of  ApoUonius  on  the  same  subject. 

By  the  advice,  it  is  said,  of  Dr.  Halley,  Simson  early  directed  his 
attention  to  a  restoration  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  geometers,  and  his 
first  effort  was  made  on  the  porisms  of  Eaolid ;  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
analysis  which  is  only  known  from  the  short  account  in  the  works  of 
Pappus.  In  Uiis  difficult  task  however  he  succeeded,  but  his  '  Tract' 
on  the  subject  was  not  published  till  after  his  death.  Having  acquired 
a  sort  of  key  to  that  analysis,  he  undertook  a  restoration  of  the  '  loci 

?lani'  of  Apolloniu9,  and  this  he  completed  about  the  year  1738. 
'he  work  was  first  published  in  1746,  and  Dr.  Simson  acquired  by  it 
the  reputation  of  bang  one  of  the  most  elegant  geometers  of  tho  age. 
Another  subject  on  which  the  peculiar  talents  of  Dr.  Simson  were 
exercised,  was  the  'seotio  determinata*  of  ApoUonius,  and  this  also  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  restore.  The  work  appears  to  have  been  com- 
menced at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  but  it  was  only  pubhshed,  along 
with  the  Porisms,  after  his  death. 

A  perfect  edition  of  the  principal  part  of  Euclid's  '  Elements  *  was 
the  next  object  of  Dr.  Simeon's  labours.  Numerous  errors  were 
known  to  exist  in  the  Greek  copies,  and  the  correction  of  these  was  a 
task  worthy  of  a  scholar  who  had  made  the  ancient  geometry' almost 
exclusively  his  study.  An  edition  of  the  'Elements'  and  of  the 
'  Data '  was  pubUshed  in  4to  about  1758,  and  the  work  has  always 
enjoyed  a  lugh  character  both  for  precision  in  the  definitions  and 
accuracy  in  the  demonstrations.  It  is  probable  that  the  British 
mathematician  has  even  corrected  errors  which  existed  in  the  original 
text,  though  his  high  regard  for  Euclid  has  led  him  to  assume  that  all 
those  which  he  has  discovered  have  arisen  from  the  negligence  or 
unskilfulneBS  of  the  ancient  editors  or  copyists.  Having  been  very 
generally  used  for  the  purxKMss  of  elementary  instruction,  many 
editions  of  this  work  have  since  been  published. 

After  his  retirement  Dr.  Simson  employed  himself  chiefly  in  correct- 
ing Ms  mathematical  writings;  but  though  be  had  several  works 
nearly  fit  for  publication,  he  printed  none  except  a  new  edition  of 
Euclid's  '  Data.'  He  was  seriously  ill  only  dunog  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously to  his  death,  which  took  place  October  1, 1768,  in  the  eighty- 
first  year  of  his  age. 

In  1776  Earl  Stanhope  published,  at  his  own  expense,  and  for 
private  circulation,  the  above-mentioned  restorations  of  Euclid's  books 
of  Porisms,  and  of  the  two  books  of  ApoUonius  '  De  Sectione  Deter- 
minata  :*  together  vrith  these  works  the  same  nobleman  published  a 
tract  on  the  limits  of  ratios  and  another  on  logarithms,  both  of  which 
bad  also  been  written  hy  Dr.  Simson.  An  edition  of  the  works  of 
Pappus  was  found  among  the  Doctor's  manuscripts,  and  was  sent  by 
his  executors  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Dr.  Simson,  though  devoted  to  geometry,  was  weU  acquainted  with 
the  modem  analysis^  and  the  latter  was  occasionally  the  subject  of 
his  ooUege  lectures;  it  is  however  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  of  his 
time  was  spent  in  the  effort  to  restore  the  precise  works  of  the 
ancientB,  when  it  might  have  been  more  profitably  employed  in 
forming  a  connected  system  of  their  analysii,  and  in  showing  its  appli- 
cation to  the  solution  of  problems  relating  to  physical  science.  He 
was  never  married,  and  the  greater  part  <^  his  long  life  was  spent 
within  the  waUs  of  the  ooUege ;  his  hours  of  study,  his  exercises,  and 
even  his  amusements  being  regulated  with  great  precision.  In  his 
disposition  he  was  cheerful  and  sociable;  and  his  conversation,  which 
was  animated,  abounded  with  Uterary  anecdote  and  good  humour, 
though  he  was  subject,  when  in  company,  to  occasional  fits  of  absenca 
He  vras  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  pure  morals,  and  he  appears  to 
have  had  just  impressions  of  religion,  though  he  never  aUowed  the 
subject  to  be  introduced  in  mixed  sodeW. 

SINCLAIR,  SIR  JOHN,  Bart.,  third  son  of  G.  Sinchur,  Esq., 
heritable  sheriff  of  Caithness,  was  bom  at  Thurso  castle,  in  the  ooun^ 
of  Caithness,  in  the  year  1754.  He  embraced  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  was  caUed  to  the  EngUsh  bar  in  1782,  having  been  admitted 
a  member  of  the  fiiculty  of  advocates  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1775. 

In  1780  he  was  chosen  member  for  his  natiye  county,  and  sat  in 
the  house  during  several  successive  parUaments,  sometimes  for 
Caithneesy  sometimes  for  other  places.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1786,  and  in  1810  was  honoured  with  a  seat  at  the  board  of  privy 
ooundl.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of  several  leamed  societies,  and 
bMasie  «stensively  known  by  his  writings,  which,  for  more  than  fifty 


vears,  issued  rapidly  from  the  press.    His  death  took  place  at  Ediu- 
bux^h,  on  December  21, 1835,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Sir  J.  Sinclair  did  muchfor  the  improvement  of  hU  country.  He 
established  a  very  useful  society  in  Scotland  in  1791  for  improving 
wool,  and  his  exertions  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1798,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  Among  the  most 
important  of  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned  his  'Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland ; '  '  History  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain ; ' 
and  '  Account  of  the  Northern  Districts  of  Scotland.*  The  first  of 
these  is  an  extraordinary  work,  and  displays  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  labour  and  research. 

Miss  Cathbbinb  Sinola£E^  bom  in  1800,  the  sixth  daughter  of  Sir 
John,  after  acting  during  her  fathei^s  life  as  his  secretaiy,  distin- 
guished herself  after  his  decease  by  becoming  his  biographer.  She 
has  since  acquired  an  extensive  popularity  by  writing  a  lai^  number 
of  novels  and  tales,  chiefly  religious  in  tone;  among  others,  'Modem 
Accomplishments,'  'Modem  Society,'  'The  Joum^  of  Life,'  'The 
Business  of  life,' '  Modem  Flirtations,'  'Beatrice,'  ^,  most  of  which 
have  had  a  very  large  circulation.  She  has  also  written  notices  of  a 
tour  in  Wales,  'Scotland  and  the  Scotch,'  'Shetland  and  the  Shet- 
landers,'  a  work  called  the  '  Kaleidoscope,'  several  children's  books, 
and  various  others  of  a  miscellaneous  character.    [See  Sufplembnt.] 

SINDIA,  FAMILY  OF.  Two  members  of  this  fieunily,  Madhajee 
Sindia  and  Dowlut  Itow  Sindia,  occupy  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  tho 
history  of  India,  that  a  brief  notice  of  them  seems  necessary  in  this 
work.  The  origin  of  this  celebrated  fiunUy  of  Mahratta  duefii  and 
princes  is  comparatively  modem.  The  family  were  sudras,  of  the 
peaceful  tribe  of  koombee,  or  cultivators.  The  first  who  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  was 

Ranojeb  Sindia,  who  was  origmally  a  potail,  or  head  man  of  a 
village.  The  Pai^wa  Bajerow,  who  succeeded  his  &ther  Biswanath 
Row  in  1720,  appointed  Ranojee  to  the  humble  office  of  bearer  of  his 
slippers.  A  circumstance  which  seemed  to  show  his  fidelity  and 
attachment  to  his  master  is  said  to  have  led  to  his  promotion.  Bajerow 
one  day  found  him  asleep  on  his  back,  with  the  slippers  firmly  clasped 
to  his  breast,  and  was  so  much  pleased  as  to  appoint  him  immediatoly 
to  a  station  in  his  body-guard.  Ranojee  Sindia  was  active  and  enter- 
prising, and  he  was  rapidly  promoted.  In  1748  he  had  risen  to  the 
highest  rauk  of  Mahratta  chiefs ;  for  when  Bajerow  came  into  Malwa 
in  that  year,  Ranojee  signed  a  bond  which  was  required  by  tho 
emperor  of  Delhi,  Mahomed  Shah,  as  a  surety  for  the  good  conduct  of 
his  master  the  Paishwa.  Before  Ranojee  died  he  had  obtained  the 
hereditary  govei'nment  of  one-half  of  the  extensive  province  of  Malwa. 
By  his  wife,  who  belonged  to  his  own  tribe,  he  had  three  sons,  Jeypah, 
Duttagee,  and  Juttabah ;  and  by  a  Rijpoot  woman  he  had  two  sons, 
Tukigee  and  Madhajee^  of  whom 

Madhajbb  Sindia  became  the  head  of  the  funily.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain ;  it  was  probably  about  1743 ;  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Paniput  in  1761  when  the  Mahrattas  were  defeated  by 
Ahmed  Shah  Abdallah  and  his  Afghans,  in  union  with  the  Rajpoot 
and  Mohammedan  princes  of  northern  Hindustan.  In  this  disastrous 
battle  one-half  of  the  Mahratta  army,  which  amounted  to  200,000 
men,  are  said  to  have  been  skin.  Madhajee  Sindia  was  pursued  by  an 
Afghan  horseman  for  many  miles,  who  at  length  overtook  him,  and 
left  him  for  dead  in  a  ditch,  after  having  wounded  him  with  his 
battle-axe  in  the  knee  in  such  a  maDuer  as  to  render  him  lame  for  life. 
The  Sindia  family,  as  well  as  the  other  Mahratta  chieliB,  were  for  a 
time  deprived  of  all  their  possessions  in  Malwa  and  Hindustan  proper; 
but  this  was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  Paishwa  Bajerow  died  in 
1761,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Madhoo  Row,  under  whom,  on 
the  death  of  Mulhar  Row  Holkar  in  1764,  Madhajee  Sindia  became 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  Besides  being  the  principal 
leader  of  the  household>hone  of  the  IVushwa,  he  had  a  large  army  of 
his  own ;  and  the  retum  of  Ahmed  Shah  to  Gabul,  and  the  contests 
among  the  Mohammedan  princes  under  the  weak  £^peror  Shah  Alim 
IL,  in  a  few  years  afibrded  opportunity  to  him  and  his  brother 
Tukajee  Sindia  to  recover  their  former  hereditary  government  and 
possessions  in  Malwa  and  northem  Hindustan. 

In  1770,  on  the  invitation  of  Nujeeb  ud  Dowlah,  who  was  the 
minister  of  Shah  Alim,  Madhajee  Sindia,  Basssjee  Row,  and  Tukajee 
Holkar  entered  Hindustan  proper  with  their  armies,  for  the  pnrpoeo 
of  expelling  the  Sikhs,  who  had  invaded  the  emperor^s  territories. 
This  was  soon  accomplished ;  and  on  the  death  of  Ni:yeeb  ud  Dowlah 
in  1771,  Madhajee  Sindia  obtained  possession  of  Delhi,  whither  he 
invited  Sbah  Alim  to  retum  from  Allahabad,  where  he  ha4  been  living 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  since  1755.  In  December  the 
same  year  the  emperor  was  crowned  with  great  pomp  In  his  capital. 
He  vras  not  however  the  less  in  subjection.  Madhajee  compelled  him 
to  sign  a  oomnussion  by  which  he  appointed  the  Paishwa  vicegerent  of 
the  emigre ;  and  the  Paishwa,  by  a  Uke  commission,  appointed  Madha> 
jee  his  deputy. 

In  1772,  and  sgain  in  1778,  with  his  two  colleagues  Bassigee  and 
Holkar,  Sindia  invaded  and  ravaged  Rohilonnd,  and  was  preparing  to 
cross  the  Ganges,  when  the  murder  of  the  young  Pdshwa  Narrain 
Row,  the  Qsurpation  of  the  office  by  his  undie  Ragoba,  and  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  British  and  the  nabob  of  Oude,  who  had  been  invited  to 
assist  the  Rohillas,  caused  him  to  retum  to  Poena.  A  oonfSBderatioa 
of  Maliratta  chi'  fs  was  got  up  sgaiust  Ragoba,  who,  after  a  reign  of  a 
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few  monthB,  was  compelled  to  fly.  Sevajee  Hadhoo,  the  poathumons 
Bon  of  Narrain  Row,  was  appointed  Paishwa,  and  Ballajee  Pandit^ 
better  known  aa  Nana  FumaToae,  was  elected  dewan,  or  minister. 
The  British,  on  the  oonditioQ  of  his  ceding  to  them  certain  territories, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Ragoba,  which  occasioned  a  war  between 
them  and  l^e  Mahrattas.  Tins  war,  twice  interrupted  by  treaties 
which  were  not  completed,  contifaued  till  1782,  when  the  treaty  of 
Salbhye  was  concluded,  by  which  Madbajee  Sindia  was  confirmed  in 
all  his  poflseasions,  the  places  taken  from  him  by  the  British  were 
restored,  and  he  was  recognised  by  them  as  an  independent  prince^ 

Madbajee  Sindia  had  now  time  and  opportuiiil^  to  prosecute  his 
plauB  of  aggrandisement  In  1785  he  again  appeared  at  Delhi,  and  by 
the  muider  of  two  of  the  imperial  ministers  once  more  got  the  emperor 
into  his  power ;  be  also  conquered  Agra  and  Alygbur,  and  obtained 
pofiseesion  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Doab.  About  this  time  he 
engaged  in  his  serrioe  a  Frenchman,  Do  Boigne,  who  became  of  the 
mout  essential  service  to  him ;  for  by  his  assisbanoe  be  formed  an 
army  consistitig  of  troops  regularly  disciplined,  he  fought  pitched 
battles,  besieged  fortresses  previously  deemed  impregnable,  gndually 
subjected  raja  after  raja  ta  contribution,  and  added  district  after 
district  to  his  possessions,  till  he  became  master  of  nearly  all  the  terri- 
tory BonUi-west  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the  Nerbndda.  The 
battle  of  Meerta,  gained  by  De  Boigne  in  1790  over  the  collected  forces 
of  Joudpoor,  had  made  Sindia  master  of  that  principality  as  well  as  of 
the  weaker  state  of  Odevpoor;  to  these  conquests  was  added  soon 
after  that  of  Jypoor,  which  was  fbllowsd  in  1792  by  the  defeat  of  the 
troops  of  Junkfijoe  Holkar,  when  four  corps  of  regular  inflMitry  b^ong- 
ing  to  Uolkaz's  army,  which  were  oommaQded  by  a  FVenoh  officer, 
were  almost  utterly  destroyed.  Sindia  himself  had  retomed  to 
Poena  in  1791,  Where  he  died  in  1794. 

Madbajee  Sindia's  life  was  ons  of  incessant  activity ;  he  was  engaged 
in  a  series  of  contests  in  which  he  displayed  great  talent  and  untiring 
energy,  and  by  which  his  power  and  possessions  were  gradually 
extended,  consolidated,  and  -confirmed.  His  habits  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  career  were  those  of  a  plain  soldior;  he  vras  never 
seduced  by  luxury,  and  he  despised  the  trappings  of  state.  Though 
occasionally  guilty  of  violeace  and  oppression,  his  life  was  for  the 
most  psrt  un&toined  by  cruelty ;  his  disposition  was  mild,  and  he  was 
desirous  of  improving  Uie  countries  which  he  conquered.  Towards 
the  British  and  Uiose  states  which  were  unconnected  with  the 
Mahratta  gOTemment  he  conducted  himself  as  an  independent  prinoe, 
but  in  matters  relating  to  the  Paithwa  he  paid  the  most  scrupulous 
attention  to  all  the  forms  of  humility,  of  which  (as  related  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm)  he  made  a  curious  display  when  Sevajee  Madhoo  Kow,  at 
the  termination  of  his  minority  in  1791,  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  Sindia  came  to  Poena  to  pay  his  respects  to  him. 

Madbajee  SindiA  had  no  sons.  His  orother  Tukajee  had  three,  of 
whom  the  youngest,  Anund  Row,  became  the  fttvourite  of  his  uncle, 
who  adopted  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  the  son  of  Anund  Row,  as  his  heir. 

DowLUT  Row  Sindia,  at  the  death  of  his  grand-uncle,  was  only 
thirteen  years  of  ago.  He  was  opposed  by  the  vridows  of  Madbajee, 
who  set  up  another  prince  in  opposition  to  him,  and  he  was  not 
established  in  his  power  till  after  several  battles  had  been  fought 
He  married,  soon  after  his  accession,  the  daughter  of  Siijee  Row 
Qatkia,  an  artful  and  wicked  man,  who  became  his  minister,  to  whom 
is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  much  of  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  which 
marked  the  early  part  of  Dowlut  Row*s  reign.  The  seisure  and  im- 
prisonment of  Nana  Fumavese,  the  murder  of  ieveral  Brahmins,  the 
plundering  of  Poena  and  the  neighbouring  places  under  pretence  of 
paying  the  expenses  of  his  marriage,  and  the  aiding  of  Cases  Row 
Holkar  in  the  murder  of  his  brother  Mnlhar  Row,  are  among  his  early 
atrocities;  in  addition  to  which  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  when 
Stijee  Bow  Qatki*  defeated  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  in  1801,  he  plundered 
the  city  of  Indore,  set  fire  to  the  best  houses,  and  murdered  many  of 
the  inhsbitanti;  in  1802  however  Holkar  defeated  Sindia,  and  re- 
established himself  in  Malwa.  But  the  interference  of  the  British 
at  Isngth  put  a  stop  to  his  career  of  spoliation  and  bloodshed.  The 
Paishwa  Bajerow,  bavins  been  defeated  by  Jeswont  Row  ^Holkar  la 
1802,  fled  to  Basseio,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
British,  by  a  treaty,  the  chief  conditions  of  which  were,  that  he 
should  cede  to  them  the  island  of  Salsette,  and  they  should  restore 
him  to  the  office  of  Paishwa. 

After  many  fruitless  ncgociations  vrith  Smdia  snd  the  Raja  of  Berar, 
the  British  resident  left  the  court  of  Sindia,  August  8, 1803,  and  war 
was  conunenoed  on  the  8th  by  an  attack  on  the  fortress  of  Ahmed- 
nnggur  by  Migor-General  Wellesley,  which  he  soon  took,  and  followed 
up  on  the  25th  of  September  1803,  by  the  battle  of  Asnye,  when  he 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  confederated  forces  of  Sindia  and 
the  Riga  of  Berar,  which  were  under  the  command  of  the  French 
general  P^nm,  and  greatly  more  numerous  than  his  own.  In  Hindus- 
tan Proper,  Qeneral  Lake,  on  the  29th  of  August  1808,  defeated 
Sindia's  forces  in  the  Doab,  took  the  strong  fort  of  Alygbur,  [and 
afterwards  the  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra.  In  the  short  period  of  five 
months  was  included  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  and  decisive 
viotories ;  the  baUles  of  Delhi  and  Laswaree^  of  Assays  and  Argbaum, 
the  reduction  of  the  strong  forts  of  Ahmednuggur,  Alygbur,  Agra, 
Owalior,  Asserghur,  and  Cuttaok,  besides  a  number  of  inferior  con- 
^uo«ts.    The  two  Mahratta  chiefs  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace 


separately.  Sindia's  brigades,  which  had  been  trained  under  De 
Boigne  and  P^ron,  and  which  amounted  to  at  least  40,000  well-dis- 
ciplined infantry,  were  destroyed;  600  guns,  cast  in  the  foundries 
which  Madbajee  had  established,  were  taken ;  and  by  the  treaty  of 
December  1808  he  was  compelled  to  cede  to  the  British  the  Upper 
Doab,  Delhi,  Agra,  Saharunpoor,  Meerut,  Aiyghur,  Etawah,  Cuttaek, 
Balasore,  the  fort  and  territory  of  Baroach,  &c.,  amounting  altogether 
to  more  than  50,000  sqaare  miles.  By  a  treaty  of  defensiTe  alliance, 
February  27, 1804,  he  engaged  to  receive  a  British  auxiliary  force  in 
those  dominions  which  he  was  suffered  to  retain,  which  were  still  large, 
and  which  were  considerably  increased,  after  the  subjugation  of  Holkar, 
by  the  territory  of  Qohud  and  the  strong  fort  of  Qw^ior,  which  were 
given  up  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Mnttra,  November  28, 18G5,  one  of 
the  conditions  of  which  treaty  was,  that  his  fitther-in-law  Sirjee  Row 
Qatkia  should  be  for  ever  excluded  from  his  councils. 

Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  though  he  retained  for  a  considerable  time  no 
firiendly  feeling  towards  his  British  allies,  by  whom  he  bad  been  so 
severely  humbled,  never  again,  ventured  into  a  direct  contest  with 
them  ,*  and  after  be  was  freed  from  the  influence  of  his  father-in-law, 
be  became  by  degrees  better  disposed  towards  them ;  so  that  in  the 
war  of  1818,  by  which  the  Mahratta  power  was  entirely  destroyed, 
he  prudently  kept  aloof,  though  the  Paishwa  urgently  called  upon 
him  for  his  awstance.  The  consequence  was  that  he  retained  bis 
territories,  and  continued  on  friendly  terms  with  the  British  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  March  21,  1827.  He  left  an  army  of  about 
14,000  infiintry,  10,000  cavalry,  and  250  pieces  of  ordnance,  vrith 
territories  worth  about  1,250,0002.  per  annum. 

(Malcolm,  PoliHcal  History  of  India  ;  Malcolm,  Central  India;  Mill, 
British  Indicu) 

SINQLBTON,  HENRY,  vtras  bom  in  London,  1766.  His  father 
died  while  he  was  an  infant,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  aa  unde^ 
William  Singleton,  a  miniature-painter,  who  gave  him  instruction  in 
drawing :  the  etchings  of  Mortimer  also  were  favourite  studies  with 
him.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  obtained  the  first  silver  medal  for 
drawing  in  the  Royal  Academy-;  and  in  1788  he  obtained  the  gold 
medal  for  the  best  historical  paiuting :  the  subject  was  Dryden's '  Ode 
on  Alexander's  Feast.' 

Singleton  painted  portrait  and  history.  The  first  remarkable 
picture  which  he  produced  was  a  large  portrait  piece  of  all  the 
Academicians  assembled  in  the  Council  Chamber ;  this  picture  was 
painted  In  1798.  Singleton  was  for  more  thao  half  a  century  a 
constant  exhibitor  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  exhibited  many 
attractive  pictures,  both  portraits  and  hifitorical  pieces,  but  it  was  not 
until  1807  that  he  put  down  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  honours 
of  the  academy ;  he  was  however  passed  over,  and  he  did  not  make  a 
second  attempt 

Singleton  was  versatile  and  ready  in  invention,  though  his  style  of 
drawing  was  uniform ;  and  both  Ms  pictures  and  his  designs  are 
tery  numerous;  he  was  much  employed  by  publishers.  West  has 
been  heard  to  say— *^ Propose  to  Singleton  a  subject,  and  it  wiU  be  on 
canvas  in  five  or  six  hours."  The  range  of  his  works  is  veiy  greats  and 
comprises  figure-pieces  of  almost  eveiy  class ;  many  of  them  have 
been  engraved,  and  some  on  a  large  scale.  Among  his  best  works 
are  Christ  entering  Jerusalem;  Christ  healing  the  Blind;  John 
Baptizing;  Coriolanus and  his  Mother ;  and  Hannibal  swearing  enmity 
to  the  Romans ;  the  Storming  of  Seringapatam ;  the  Death  of  Tippoo 
Saib ;  and  the  Surrender  of  Tippoo's  Sons ;  of  all  of  which  there  are 
engravings  of  a  large  sise.  In  hds  later  years  be  was  almost  wholly 
employed  upon  an  extensive  series  of  illustrations  from  Shakspere^ 
which  are  his  principal  works :  the  series  includes  several  designs  from 
each  play,  and  many  of  them  appear  to  be  taken  from  the  favourite 
dramatic  representations  of  Shakspere  which  in'  Singleton's  time  were 
so  abundant.    He  died  on  the  15th  of  September,  1889. 

SIR!,  VITTCKRIO,  bom  at  Parma  in  1608,  became  a  priest,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  found  favour  with  Louis  XIV., 
who  appointed  him  his  almoner  and  historiographer.  Sin  wrote  a 
journal  in  Italian,  entitled  *  Mercurio  Politico,'  which  he  continued  for 
many  years,  and  as  Louis  acted  for  a  long  period  the  principal  part  on 
the  political  stage  of  Europe,  he  was  flattered  at  having  by  faim  a 
writer  who  contributed  to  spread  his  fame  in  a  foreign  language.  Sin 
however  was  not  a  fulsome  flatterer,  and  although  he  often  praised 
Louis,  he  did  not  always  spare  his  ministers  and  other  power^  men 
of  that  and  the  preceding  reign ;  and  this  freedom  posted  unheeded 
chiefly  fhmi  the  oircumstanoe  of  his  writing  in  a  language  foreign  to 
France,  and  which  was  not  understood  by  the  people  in  general 
Besidss  the  'Mercurio  Politico,'  the  collection  of  which  consists  of 
fifteen  thick  volumes,  Siri  wrote  another  journal,  entitled  '  Memorie 
Recondite,'  which  fills  eight  volumes.  Le  Clero  (' Biblioth^que 
Choisie,'  vol  iv.,  p.  188)  observes  that  both  these  works  contain  a  vast 
number  of  valuable  authentic  documents.  The  general  style  of  the 
writer  is  however  prolix  and  heavy.  Siri  died  at  Paris  in  168&  (Oor- 
niani,  Seooli  ddla  Letteratwa  ItaUana.) 

SIRI'CIUS,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Damasus  I.,  as  bishop  of 
that  city,  A.D.  884,  under  the  reign  of  Yalenthiian  II.  We  have 
several  letters  by  him  written  to  various  churohes  on  matters  both  of 
dogma  and  of  <&8cipline.  Some  of  them  are  in  condemnation  of  the 
Prisoillianists,  Donatists,  and  other  heretics ;  one  is  directed  to  Any- 
dos,  bishop  of  Tbessabniea,  on* matters  of  jurisdiction;  another  to 
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}iiiu€ritts  bisliop  of  TBi-r»GODa,  which  ia  one  of  tho  oldest  instftiioes 
of  a  biabop  of  Home  sending  mandates  to  other  ohurohes  to  be 
receiyed  as  edolsBiastioal  laws.  Sirioitu  is  also  one  of  the  first  bishops 
•  of  Borne  who  wrote  conceming  the  calibaoy  of  the  clergy.  He 
directed  that  a  priest  who  mairied  a  second  wife  after  the  death  of 
the  first  sbould  be  expelled  from  his  office.  (Platinai '  Lives  of  the 
Popes;'  Dupin,  'Noavelle  Biblioth^ue,  Vie  de  Since.')  The  council 
of  Nic89a  had  already  decreed  that  all  clerks  who  bad  been  married 
before  they  took  orders  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  wives 
according  to  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  church,  but  that  priests  and 
deacons  should  not  marry  after  their  ordination.  Siricius  died  in  398. 

SUCMOND,  JACQUES,  was  bom  at  Biom,  in  France,  October  22, 
1559.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  the  Jesuits'  college  at  BiUom, 
the  first  which  that  society  had  in  France,  he  adopted  i£d  rule  of  St 
Ignatius^  and  prepared  himself,  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  ancient 
languages,  for  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  teacher.  When  he  had  finished 
his  noviciate,  his  superiors  required  him  to  proceed  to  Paris  as  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric,  in  which  city  he  remained  till  1590»  when  he 
repaired  to  Borne,  on  the  invitation  of  the  P^re  Aquaviv%  General  of 
the  Society  of  Jesnite,  who  chose  Sirmond  as  his  secretaiy.  In  tbis 
employment  he  continued  sixteen  years,  during  which  be  ezamined 
diligently  the  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  library,  as  well  as  the 
inscriptions  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  of  which  Bome  possessed 
such  an  abundant  supply. 

In  1608  the  P^  Sirmond  returned  to  Pari?,  and  soon  afterwards 
commenced  a  visitation  of  the  libraries  and  archives  of  the  convents, 
and  was  thereby  enabled  to  save  firom  destruction  a  great  number  of 
doenmente  of  the  highest  value  for  the  history  of  the  middle  ages. 
Sirmond*s  first  publication  was  the  '  Opuscules '  of  Qeofiroi,  abb4  de 
YendOme,  in  1610 ;  from  which  time  he  continued  to  add  to  his  repu- 
tation by  other  publications  almost  every  year.  Pope  UrbBm  YIL 
invited  him  to  returp  to  Bome,  but  Louis  XIII.  retained  him  in 
France,  and  in  1637  made  him  his  confessor.  Having  left  the  court 
on  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  in  1643,  he  recommenced  his  literary 
labours,  which  had  been  somewhat  interrupted  by  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  late  dignified  office,  and  continued  with  unabated  ardour 
to  occupy  himself  in  the  same  way  till  his  death,  October  7,  1651, 
when  he  was  92  yeajcs  of  age. 

Sirmond's  *  Ouvrages '  were  collected  and  published  in.  1696,  in  5 
vols,  folio.  The  first  three  volumes  contain  the  *  Opuscules'  of  those 
Fathers  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  which  had  been  published  by 
Sirmond,  with  prefaces  and  notes;  thefourth  volume  contains  his DiBser- 
tations  ;  and  Uie  fifth  volume  contains  the  works  of  Theodore  Studite. 
This  edition  of  Sim^ond's  Works  is  by  the  Pdre  la  Baume,  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  Life  of  Sirmond  by  the  editor,  his  F\meral  Oration  by 
Henri  de  Yaloia^  and  a  list  of  Sirmond's  Works  in  manuscript  as  well 
as  printed.  In  this  edition  ace  included  the  Works  of  Snodius  bishop 
of  Pavia,  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  of  Eugenius  bishop  of  Toledc^  the 
Chronicles  of  Idatius  and  Biavoellinus,  the  Collections  of  Anaatasius 
the  Librarian,  the  Capitularies  of  Charlee-le-Chauve  and  his  successors, 
the  works  of  St.  Avit,  of  Th^odulphe  bishop  of  Orleans,  Ac  Father 
Sirmond  published  other  ecclesiastical  writers  besides  those  included 
in  the  above  edition,  among  which  are  'L'Histoire  de  Beims,'  by 
Flodoard,  the  '  Lettres  de  Pierre  de  Cellos,'  the  '  (Euvres '  of  Badbert, 
of  Theodoret»  of  Hincmar  archbishop  of  Reim%  &c.  Sirmond  pub- 
liabed  also  a  Collection  of  the  Coum^  of  France^  '  Concilia  Antiqua 
Oalliffi/  Paris,  1629,  folio. 

aiSIN'NIUS,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  succeeded  John  YIL  as  biihop  of 
Bome,  AJ).  707i  and  died  twenty  days  after  his  election.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Constantino. 

SISMONDI,  JEAN  CHABLES  LEONABD  SItfONDE  DE,  was 
the  son  of  a  Protestant  minister  of  the  canton  of  Geneva ;  he  belonged 
to  an  ancient  family  of  Tuscan  origin,  which  has  become  extinct  by 
his  death.  His  ancestors,  who  were  attached  to  the  Qhibelline  party, 
were  expelled  from  Pisa  in  the  14th  century,  and  took  refiige  in 
France^  where  they  remained  till  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantei^ 
when  tiiey  settled  at  Geneva.  Sismondi  was  bom  at  GteDOva  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1773.  He  was  first  placed  at  the  College  of  Qenevm 
where  he  acquired  a  sound  knowledge  of  dassioal  literature.  From 
the  eoUege  he  was  removed  to  the  Auditoire,  where  he  was  enabled  to 
pursue  a  more  extended  course  of  study.  His  education  being  com- 
pleted, he  was  compelled  by  the  change  of  fortune  which  befel  Ids 
fiunily,  owing  to  the  events  of  the  French  revolution,  to  enter  as  derk 
in  the  counting-house  of  the  firm  of  Eynard  and  Co.  at  I^on.  Filial 
obedience  induced  him  to  undertake  a  duty  to  which  he  was  unfitted 
by  his  previous  habits,  and  which  the  highly  cultivated  dispcsitiQn  of 
his  mind  rendered  scsroely  supportable.  The  moral  training,  however^ 
which  he  underwent  in  mastering  the  difficulties  of  his  new  situation, 
and  in  the  regular  discharge  of  its  duties,  produced  an  eflbot  which,  in 
after  life,  he  acknowledged  to  have  been  eminently  beneficial;  to  it 
he  was  also  accustomed  to  ascribe  his  tsste  for  the  sdenoe  of  political 
economy,  which  predominates  in  his  historical  writings.  The  revolu- 
tionary troubles,  which  overtook  the  city  of  Lyon  in  1792,  compelled 
Sismottdi  to  return  to  Geneva :  tins  cityi  however,  having  become 
annexed  to  the  French  repnblio^  proved  no  asylum  fiNNn  pditieal 
persecution;  his  ibther  and  himself,  though  they  had  carefully 
abstained  fiom  interfsrenoe  in  public  affiurs,  were  imprisooed;  but|  as 
no  ohaige  oould  be  brooe^t  against  them,  they  vrare  soon  after 


liberated,  in  Februaty  1793,  he  accompanied  his  family  to  England, 
where  they  intended  to  aettle;  but  the  dilapidated  state  of  hur 
father's  fortune  rendered  their  residence  in  London  one  of  privations 
to  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed,  and,  after  a  year's  residence 
in  different  parts  of  England,  they  returned  to  their  native  city. 
This  sojou,m  in  England  Sismondi  turned  to  profitable  account; 
besides  acquiring  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  studying 
the  English  constitution,  he  examined  our  commercial  and  agricultunu 
system,  and  was  thus  enabled,  when  in  afber-life  he  published  lus 
peculiar  views  on  political  economy,  to  speak  from  actual  knowledge 
of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  internal  policy  of  England.  His  return 
to  Geneva  afforded  him  the  paiuful  opportunity  of  studying  the 
science  of  politics  in  a  far  ruder  school ;  it  was  his  lot  to  behold  the 
peaceful  commonwealth  where  his  fathers  had  enjoyed  liberty  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  speech,  suffermg  under  the  despotism  of 
what  was,  by  courtesy,  termed  a  popular  ruleu  The  frenzy  of  revo« 
lutionary  feeling  had  spread  over  the  city  of  Geneva,  and  had  converted 
its  quiet  money-making  citisens  into  turbulent  and  suspicious  dema- 
gogues. In  the  hope  of  finding  a  more 'quiet  abode,  and  in  order  to 
afford  a  shelter  to  a  finend,  M.  Caila,  who  had  been  proscribed  by  the 
revolutionists,  the  family  of  Sismondi  removed  to  Cb&telaine.  The 
capture  of  their  unfortunate  friend,  and  his  immediate  execution  in 
their  presence,  rendered  their  residence  at  Chdtelaine  as  distasteful 
as  it  was  dangerous.  Haviug  sold  the  estate  they  possessed  there» 
tbey  determined  upon  emigrating  to  the  country  of  their  ancestors, 
and  arrived  at  Florence  in  October  1795.  They  mvested  the  produce 
of  the  estate  which  they  had  sold  in  purchasing  a  small  mrm  at 
Yalchiusa^  near  Pescia,  a  spot  selected  by  the  young  SismondL  B[ere 
he  divided  his  time  between  the  active  superintendence  of  his  farm 
and  the  preparation  of  a  work  which  he  had  projected  during  his 
travels,  'Becherches  sur  les  Constitutions  des  Peuples  Libres.'  These 
researches  were  the  groundwork  of  his  subsequent  historical  writings ; 
and  though  the '  Besearehes '  themselves  were  never  completed,  the 
ideas  which  were  adopted  in  them  were^  reproduced  in  their  leading 
principles  in  his  *  Etudes  sur  les  Constitutions  des  Peuples  libres' 

pijblisW^nl83tf.  .,    .     -  ,  .,  .,., 

.'  iJx  ISpi  appeared  at  Geneva  the  first  pAblUHed  work  of  Sismondi, 
wHicli.h^  liad  written  durij^  lihe  latter  part  of  his  stay  in  lUlyj  it 
was  entitled,  'Tableau.de  rAjgpricidture  T^  To  his  stuay  of 

tbis  subject  may  nerbaps  l)e' Attributed  the,  j^rbminence  Tii^cl^  fii  his 
writmgiB  on  political  ooonomy,  be  gives  to  agriculture.'  Eminently 
practical  in  its  details,  this  interesting,  treatise  dbcards  even  tbe 
appearance  of  theoiy,  and  contents  itself  with  portraying  in  true  but 
lively  colours  the  actual  state  of  the  country  and  the  mani^r  of  Ufa 
of  its  inhabitants.  Tbe  yesr  previous  ^  the  publication  o^  tlus  work, 
Sismondi  and  his  parents  ha^  again  returned  to  Geneva,  where  they 
lived  on  the  remnant  of  a  once  large  property,  which  his  father  bad 
sacrificed  to  hi/i  confidence'  in  the  financial  measures  of  Necker. 
[KscKXBy  JAMxa]  He  published,  in  1803,  his  essay  on  political 
economy,  with  the  title  '  De  la  Bichesse  Commerciale,  ou  Piincipes 
d'Economie  Politique  appliqu^e  h  la  Legislation  du  Commerce/  This 
work  he  afterwards  entuely  remodelled,  and,  in  1819,  published  it 
under  the  title  'Nouveaux  Prinoipes  d'Economie  Politique.'  The 
views  of  Adam  Smith  are  almost  implicitly  followed  in  this  treatise, 
and,  as  they  happened  to  coincide  vrith  tbe  popular  notions  on  the 
subject,  they  brought  the  writer  into  repute.  The  vacant  chaur  of 
politicid  economy  in  the  university  of  Wilna  was  soon  after  offered  to 
him  by  Count  Flattner,  who  came  purposely  to  Geneva  to  urge  in 
person  his  proposaL  Though  tbe  offer  was  advantageous  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  and  the  acceptance  of  it  on  that  account  urged 
upon  him  by  lus  parents,  it  was  declined  by  him  from  his  dislike  to 
teaching.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Sismondi  began  to  apply  himself 
in  earnest  to  historiMMd  investigations,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his 
moUier,  a  womsin  of  cultivated  mind  and  sound  understanding,  to 
devote  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  history. 

His  residence  at  Geneva,  though  it  was  enlivened  by  his  eigoying 
the  intimacy  of  several  literary  persons^  such  aa  Benjamin  Constant 
and  Madame  De  St&el,  oould  not  deliver  him  ^m  tbe  daspondiog 
fselings  which  are  so  common  to  the  young  author,  and,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  excellent  mother,  he  was  induced,  in  1805,  to  accom- 
pany Madame  De  Stael  in  a  tour  through  Italy.  Sympathy  of  literary 
tastes  had  produced  the  smcerest  friendship  between  these  two  dis- 
tinguished writers;  the  influence  of  the  scenes  they  visited  together 
in  that  classical  counti7»  and  the  poetic  charm  cast  upon  them  by  the 
oonyersation  of  the  authoress  of  '  Corinne,'  [StXbl^  Anns  Gbbkaims 
db]»  fixed  the  determination  of  Sismondi  to  consecrate  the  past  glories 
of  the  land  of  his  ancest<Hrs  in  the  page  of  iustory.  The  firat-firuits  of 
hii  historical  studies  sppeared  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  his '  lUpub- 
liques  Italiexmes^'  which  were  published  at  Ziirioh,  in  1807*  His 
publisher,  Gesner,  is  stated  to  have  dealt  hardly  with  him,  and  the 
publication  of  the  subsequent  volumes,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in 
1818,  was  transferred  to  Treuttel  and  WUrts.  A  new  and  ipore  com- 
plete edition,  in  sixteen  volumes,  appeared  during  the  years  1825  and 
1826,  both  at  Pkris  and  Brussels.  In  the  composition  of  this  his  first 
and  most  important  historical  work,  Sismondi  has  been  blamed  for 
not  having  made  a  sufficient  use  of  public  archives  and  private  ooUeo- 
tkws;  he  is»  however,  a^owledged  to  have  carefully  ooosulted  evsc^ 
printed  book  from  which  he  oOQld  derive  hiformation.    ItJatothw 
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doOBcieiitioiui  examination  of  authorities,  and  the  absenoe  of  political 
prejucUoes,  that  the  value  of  the  '  Rdpubliquea  ItalienneB,'  aa  a  faithful 
hlBtorical  record,  ia  chiefly  due.  The  style  is  pleasing  and  attractiye^ 
but,  though  a  good  French  scholar,  he  never  hesitates  to  use  an  unau- 
thorised or  even  uogrammatical  phrase  in  order  to  convey  his  meaning 
with  greater  precision.  The  part  of  the  work,  which  is  generally 
considered  to  be  most  defective,  is  that  which  treats  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  republican  constitutiona  and  the  modifications  which  they 
afterwards  experienced ;  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  this  portion 
of  his  task,  Sismondi  is  said  not  to  have  possessed  sufficient  legal  know- 
ledge. While  engaged  in  writing  this  history  he  was  likewise  employed 
ns  a  contributor  to  the  'Biographie  Universelle,'  which  was  publishing 
in  Paris  under  the  editorship  of  Michaud.  The  biog^phies  which  he 
contributed  to  this  valuable  work  were  those  of  the  principal  historical 
personages  of  Italy,  for  the  composition  of  which  the  researches  he 
was  then  making  m  Italian  history  eminently  fitted  him.  Sismondi 
was  accustomed  regularly  to  read  the  manuscript  pages  of  his  history 
to  his  mother,  and,  with  the  humility  of  filial  obedience,  to  lend  an 
attentive  ear  to  the  corrections  she  suggested.  To  her  pious  care  he 
has  gratefully  acknowledged  himself  not  a  little  indebted  for  the 
eminence  he  attained  as  an  author ;  in  his  desponding  moments  she 
was  ever  a  present  comforter,  and  the  rough  path  to  literary  fame  was 
smoothed  by  her  counsels  and  cheered  by  her  example.  In  1811  he 
delivered  at  Geneva  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  Literature  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  which  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1813,  and  a  third 
edition,  in  four  volumes,  was  published  in  1829.  It  comprises  an 
introductory  history  of  the  decline  of  the  Latin  language  and  the 
formation  of  the  languages  of  Southern  Europe,  and  presents  us  with 
a  history  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  literature  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  portion  of  this  work  which  treats  of  the 
literature  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is  the  most  imperfect,  an  the 
information  which  it  contains  is  derived  ^m  secondary  sources. 
This  work  haa  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Thomas  Roscoe, 
and  forms  two  volumes  of  Bohn's  Standard  Library. 

In  1818  Sismondi  visited  Paris,  which  at  that  time  presented  an 
interesting  study  for  a  political  observer;  he  there  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  an  iUustriotis  brother  historian,  M.  €hiizot,  who,  when,  in 
1819,  he  became  minister  of  publio  instruction,  made  him  the  ofier  of 
a  viJuable  professorship  at  Paris,  which  however  he  declined.  During 
the  Hundred  Days  a  series  of  letters,  which  he  published  in  the 
'Moniteur,'  on  the  French  Constitution,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Napoleon  I.,  who  requested  an  interview  with  the  author.  The  inte- 
resting detdls  of  this  interview  were  immediately  after  reported  by 
Sismondi  to  his  mother,  and  an  abridgment  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
the  *  Quarterly  Review '  (voL  72,  p.  818-321). 

In  1819  Sismondi  began  his  longest,  and,  as  it  is  by  some  considered, 
his  best  work,  *  L'Histoire  des  fVangais,'  which  occupied  him  till  the 
close  of  his  life.  It  was  not  at  first  the  intention  of  the  author  to 
briog  down  this  history  to  a  later  period  than  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  terminates  the  twenty-first  volume ;  he  was  induced  to  continue 
it,  on  a  more  abridged  scale,  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  but  he 
carried  it  no  further  than  the  year  1760.  His  principal  motives  for 
undertaking  this  important  work  were,  the  connection  of  French 
history  with  ItaliaD,  and  the  fact  that  French  literature  possessed  no 
history  of  the  kind  which  could  be  looked  upon  as  a  work  of  authority. 
To  these  motives  may  be  added  the  great  interest  which  Sismondi 
evinced  in  the  afioirs  of  a  country  which  he  had  adopted  as  his  own. 
He  has  not,  however,  allowed  his  bias  in  favour  of  France  and  the 
French  to  interfere  with  the  investigation  of  truth  and  the  declaration 
of  it.  So  little  indeed  did  he  seek  to  gratify  in  it  the  national  vanity, 
that  he  has  not  hesitated  to  expose  the  weak  foundation  on  which  had 
rested  undisturbed  for  centuries  many  traditional  incidents  in  the 
history  of  fVance,  which,  as  they  responded  to  the  popular  feeling,  had 
been  fondly  oherisbed  in  the  memory  of  the  people. 

The  histoiy  is  divided  into  eleven  periods:  the  first  three  treat  of 
the  eariy  races  of  French  kings,  the  Merovingian,  Carlovingpan,  and 
early  Capetian  raoes,  to  the  accession  of  Louis  IX. ;  the  fourtii  brings 
it  down  to  the  death  of  Charles  IT.,  1828 ;  the  fifth,  from  the  accession 
of  Philip  Is  Valois  to  Charles  V.,  1422 ;  the  sixth,  from  1422  to  1615; 
the  seventh,  and  most  interesting,  presents  us  with  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  and  ia  a  beautiful  specimen  of  historical  portraiture,  in 
which  the  colours,  though  lively  and  pleasing,  are  never  exaggerated ; 
the  eighth  embraoes  the  period  of  the  religious  wars  of  Flrance,  which 
are  treated  of  with  an  impartiality  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  a 
Genevan  Protestant;  the  ninth  is  the  reign  of  that  favourite  of 
f^noh  kings,  the  first  of  the  Bourbons,  and  here,  more  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  part  of  his  writingi^  may  be  seen  the  honest 
spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated;  indeed  in  his  endeavour  to  be 
impartial,  he  has  periiaps  sometimes  been  unnecessarily  severe  on 
the  character  of  Henri  IV.  The  last  three  periods  embrace  the 
history  of  FVance  under  the  Bourbons  to  the  latter  period  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV. 

In  the  year  1880  Sismondi  published,  in  '  Lardner^s  Cabinet  Cydo- 
peedia,'  an  abridgment^  in  English,  of  his  <R^publiques  Italiennes ; '  a 
French  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  Paris  in  1882,  under  the  title 
Histoire  de  la  Renaissanoe  de  la  Libert^  en  Italic.' 

The  last  and  least  known  of  his  historical  works  is  entitled  '  Histoire 
de  la  Chute  de  I'Empire  Romain  et  dn  D^elin-  de  la  Civilisation.* 


This  work,  which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1885,  embraoes  the  history 
of  760  years,  from  a.d.  250  to  1000. 

The  other  writings  of  Sismondi  are,  1, '  JuUe  Severe,'  an  historioal 
novel  in  imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  which  he  describes  the  con- 
dition of  Gaul  at  the  time  that  Rome  was  a  prey  to  the  barbarians ; 
it  was  published  at  Paris  m  1822 :  2,  *  £tudea  aur  les  Sciences 
Sociales,'  published  at  Paris  in  1886 ;  tibis  work  contains  a  collection 
of  articles  which  he  had  previously  contributed  to  various  periodioalB : 
8,  <  De  la  Vie  et  des  Merits  de  Th.  MaUet^'  8vo,  1807. 

The  above  is  a  brief  aooount  of  the  writings  of  Siunondi;  bat  it 
would  be  doing  injustioe  to  his  memory  to  omit  some  of  the  details  of 
his  private  life  and  character  which  have  been  recorded  by  his  bio- 
graphers. Surrounded  by  a  orcle  of  all  that  was  most  distinguished 
in  literature,  he  was  conspicuous  among  them  for  the  amiability  of  his 
disposition  and  the  devotedneas  of  his  friendship.  Though  he  never 
reached  a  state  of  affluence,  he  was  liberal  in  oontributing  to  the 
necessities  of  the  poor,  and  he  is  said  to  have  spent  considerable 
sums  in  the  furtherance  of  causes  which  had  poUtical  freedom  for 
their  object  Fond  of  soeiety,  he  never  allowed  his  inclination  to 
enjoy  it  to  trespass  upon  the  time  he  had  marked  out  for  study, 
usually  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day.  The  time  he  allotted  to  this  object 
was  never  broken  in  upon,  except  to  assist  a  friend  or  to  alleviate  mis- 
fortune. As  a  publio  character  he  displayed  considerable  firmneas  in 
the  maintenance  of  his  political  opinions,  and  he  was  careleas  of  the 
impopularity  which  this  conduct  often  entailed  upon  him. 

About  the  year  1840  he  felt  the  first  symptoms  of  the  cruel  malady 
to  which  he  fell  a  victim,  which  was  a  cancer  in  the  stomach.  A  short 
journey  which  he  made  to  England  appears  to  have  aggravated  his 
disease;  but  his  sufferings,  though  intense,  scarcely  interrupted  his 
application  to  study,  and  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  died  with 
the  pen  in  hand.  Indeed  three  days  before  his  death,  which  ooeurred 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1842,  he  was  occupied  in  correcting  the  last 
proof  sheets  of  his  '  Hiitoire  des  Frangais.' 

Sismondi  married,  in  1819,  Miss  Allen,  sister  to  the  late  Mr.  Allen 
of  Cressilly,  member  of  parliament  for  Pembrokeshire,  and  to  the 
second  wife  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

SIXTUS  I.  is  recorded  as  bishop  of  Rome  after  Alexander  1^  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  but  the  precise  epoch 
is  not  ascertained,  and  nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

SIXTUS  IL  succeeded  Stephen  L,  a.d.  257.  He  is  said  to  hav« 
been  by  birth  an  Athenian,  and  a  philosopher  of  the  Academy  until 
he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  He  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  under  the  Emperor  Yalerianus,  in  258. 

SIXTUS  III.  succeeded  Celeetine  I.,  in  482«  He  endeavoured, 
though  with  little  success,  to  settle  the  dispute  between  Qyril,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  and  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  concerning  the  Nestoriana. 
Several  of  his  letters  are  contained  in  Constant's  collection.  He  died 
in  440. 

SIXTHS  lY.  (Cardinal  Franoesoo  della  Rovere),  a  Frandsoan 
monk,  succeeded  Paul  II.  in  1471.  He  greatly  enriched  lus  nephews, 
or  sons,  according  to  some,  one  of  whom  was  afterwards  pope  under 
the  name  of  Julius  IL  He  seized  Cittik  di  Castello  from  its  lord, 
Niocold  Vitelii,  and  took  Forli,lmola,  and  other  places.  He  after- 
wards supported  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  against  Lorenso  de* 
Medici,  and  his  nephew  Cardinal  Riario  was  present  in  the  church 
when  Giuliano,  Lorenzo's  brotiier,  was  assassinated.  The  oonapiracy 
however  failed  of  its  principal  objects,  for  Lorenzo  was  saved,  and  the 
conspirators  were  put  to  death,  including  Salviati,  archbishop  of  Pisa, 
who  was  one  of  the  leaders.  Riario  was  saved  by  Lorenzo'a  interposi- 
tion, and  merely  confined  for  a  time.  Sixtus,  on  hearing  the  newa^ 
excommunicated  Lorenzo,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  Florence  and 
their  abettors,  for  having  hung  the  archbishop.  The  deigy  of  Florsnoe 
took  the  part  of  Lorenzo,  and  being  assembled  in  convocation  or  synod 
held  for  the  occasion,  they  signed  an  act  of  accusation  grounded  upon 
depositions  and  statements  of  facts  proving  Sixtus  to  have  been  aooes- 
sory  to  the  conspiracy  and  the  murder  of  Giuliano.  This  curious 
document,  the  original  of  which,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Gentile 
d'Urbino,  bishop  of  Arezso,  exists  in  the  arohiveaof  Florence,  ia  given 
bv  Fabroni  and  Roscoe  in  their  respective  biographies  of  Lorenzo. 
The  expressions  used  by  the  clergy  of  Florence,  in  speaking  of  the 
head  of  the  church,  are  stronger  than  any  of  those  used  half  a  oentoiy 
later  by  Luther  and  the  other  reformers.  Another  document^  drawn 
up  by  fiartolomeo  Scala,  chancellor  of  the  republic  of  Fiorenoa^  cor- 
roborates the  statements  in  the  Florentine  synod,  by  giving  an  histo- 
rical memorial  of  all  the  proceedings  of  that  celebrated  oonapiracy. 
Pope  Sixtus  induced  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  to  join  his  troope  to 
the  papal  forces  against  Florence,  but  the  Florentines  braved  the 
storm,  until  Lorenzo  took  the  bold  resolution  of  proceeding  to  Naples 
alone,  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  country  before  King  Ferdinand^  in 
which  he  auooeeded.  Sixtus,  being  forsaken  by  hia  ally,  and  alarmed 
at  tiie  same  time  at  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  who  had  landed  at 
Otranto,  was  fain  to  agree  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  Florentinea.  In 
1482  Sixtus  entered  into  another  intrigue  with  the  Venetians,  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  Duke  £roole  of  Bste  of  his  dominion  of  Ferrara, 
which  he  wiahed  to  bestow  upon  Count  Qirolamo  Riario,  another  of 
his  nephews.  This  led  to  a  war,  in  which  the  king  of  Ni^iles  and 
the  Florentines  aupported  the  Dudce  of  Fenara  against  the  pope  and 
the  Venetians.    The  emperor  however  intwposed,  threatening  to  caU 
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together  a  general  oounoil  of  the  chnreh,  upon  "which  Sistas  thought 
it  advisahle  to  detach  himself  from  the  Venetiam,  and  make  a  separato 
peaoe  "with  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  He  then  advised  the  YenetianB  to  do 
the  same,  and  as  they  disregarded  his  counsel,  he  solemnly  excommu- 
nicated his  late  allies.  In  1484  however  the  Yenetiftns  made  peace 
abo,  and  a  few  days  after  Siztus  died.  He  was  one  of  the  most  tur- 
bnlent  and  unscrupulous  in  the  long  list  of  pontiflBk 

SIXTUS  v.  (Cardinal  Felice  Per«tti  of  Montalto)  succeeded 
Gregory  XIIL  in  1585.  His  first  care  was  to  pui^  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  of  the  numerous  outlaws  which  the  supinc- 
ness  of  his  predecessors  bad  encouraged.  He  resorted  to  summary 
means,  he  employed  spies  and  armed  men,  and  he  soon  extirpated  by 
the  sword  and  the  halter  the  noxious  brood.  The  name  of  *Papa 
Sisto/  as  connected  with  his  summary  justice,  has  continued  pro- 
▼erbial  at  Rome  to  the  present  day.  Being  a  shrewd  i>olitioian,  he 
disliked  the  over^wn  power  of  Spain,  and  was  not  displeased  at  the 
staunch  opposition  which  Philip  II.  receiyed  from  Elisabeth  of 
England,  whom  Sixtus  however  formally  excommunicated  as  a  heretic 
He  embellished  Rome  with  numerous  and  useful  structures,  among 
others  the  present  building  of  the  Vatican  library  (Bocca,  *De  Sixti 
V.  Edifidis,'  in  his  *  Bibliotheca  Yaticana.')  He  published  a  new  edition 
of  the  Septaagint^  1587,  and  one  of  the  Yulgate  with  improvements, 
1590 ;  and  he  himself  edited  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  is  said  also 
to  have  superintended  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
condemned  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  between  which  body  and 
Sixtus  there  was  little  sympathy.  Sixtns  died  27th  August,  1590.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Leti,  Tempesbi.  Robardi,  and  others.  As  a 
temporal  prince  he  was  distinguished  in  his  age. 

SJOBEKQ,  ERIK,  a  Swedish  lyric  poet  of  oonsiderable  note,  is 
better  known  under  the  assumed  name  of  Yitalis,  which  was  the 
signature  to  his  earliest  poems,  and  which  he  intended  to  convey  the 
notion  of '  Vita-lis,' '  Life  is  a  struggle.'  In  his  own  case  the  motto 
was  but  too  well  borne  out.  He  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  Januarv 
1794,  in  the  parish  of  Ludgo  in  Sodermanland  or  Sudermania,  and  hu 
parents  were  unequally  matched,  his  father  being  a  common  labouring 
man,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a  cUnrgyman.  The  child  was  of  a 
weakly  oonstitution.  It  soon  became  evident  that  he  would  not  be 
fitted  for  hard  work,  and  as  he  grew  up  he  maniflBated  a  love  for 
books  and  learning.  His  father  thwarted  his  inclinations,  but  forta* 
nately  for  the  boy,  the  schoolmsster  of  Trosa  took  an  interest  in 
him,  and  in  1806,  when  he  was  removed  from  his  school  wrote  to 
some  relations  of  Erik's  mother,  that  the  boy  was  of  uncommon 
capacity,  and  ought  to  be  encotnaged.  A  small  subscription  was 
nuiaed,  and  Erik  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  or  grammar-school  of 
Strengn'ds.  A  friendship  was  soon  struck  up  between  him  and  one  of 
the  oUier  boys  named  llicander,  which  with  some  interruptions  lasted 
through  life,  and  their  names  are  still  constantly  associated  iu  the 
history  of  Swedish  literature.  They  were  students  at  Upsal  together 
hi  1819,  Sjobeig  having  gone  to  the  university  in  1814,  when  Bruselius 
a  bookseller  projected  a  new  'Ladies'  Oalendar,'  or  as  it  would  be 
called  in  England  an  annual,  to  compete  with  that  of  Atterbom,  pub- 
Ushed  by  Palmblad  [Palmblad],  which  had  met  with  distinguished 
success.  Nicander  wrote  in  the  new  annmil  under  the  signature  of 
August,  and  Sjoberg  under  that  of  Yitalis ;  and  its  appearance  pro- 
duced a  sensation.  From  that  time  they  were  both  poets  of  n(^te^  but 
their  success  Iwought  them  little  pecunisxy  advantage.  Sjdberg  was 
in  the  habit  of  walking  the  streets  of  upsal  in  the  coldest  weather 
without  a  greatcoat,  and  Palmblad  tdh  us  that  the  praotioe  which 
was  attributed  by  the  ladies  to  a  poetical  whim,  was  owing  to  sheer 
poverty,  and  to  a  sensitive  pride  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  a 
friend  to  ofibr  assistance  without  the  certainty  of  liaving  it  resented  as 
an  affronti  In  1822,  however,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  the  present 
King  Oscar,  on  a  visit  to  the  university  of  Upsal,  had  his  attention 
called  by  I^rofessor  Geijer  [Qbusk],  to  the  circumstances  of  Yitalis, 
and  offbred  him  a  pennon  of  200  rix-dollars  for  his  support  at  the  uni- 
versity till  he  should  have  taken  his  degree  in  philoeophy.  The  poet 
was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it  as  coming  from  a  public  source ;  but  in 
the  following  year,  from  some  scruples  which  were  in  his  mind  opncem- 
mg  it,  he  wnw  it  up,  though  as  deeply  steeped  in  poverty  as  ever. 
In  1824  he  left  the  university,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Stockholm  in 
the  dreadful  position  of  a  Swedish  author  seeking  to  earn  his  Hvelihood 
by  his  talents.  After  Issuing  a  few  poems  and  some  translations  from 
Washington  Irviog,  and  suffering  all  the  evils  of  extreme  poverty,  he 
wss  attacked  by  consumption,  which  had  long  threatened  him,  and  on 
the  4th  of  March  1828,  he  died  hi  an  hospital. 

His  poems  were  collected  and  published  in  1828,  after  his  death,  by 
Oeijer,  with  a  prefatory  memoir,  from  wMch  and  from  a  memoir  by 
Palmblad,  in  ms  '  Biographical  Dictionary  of  eminent  Swedes,'  the 
foregoing  facts  have  prinoipally  been  taken.  P^mblad  observes  that 
all  that  Yitalis  wrote  was  either  above  or  below  mediocrity.  His 
happiest  efforts  were  in  comic  verse,  and  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
freedom  of  sarcasm  in  which  he  indulged  with  regard  to  his  friends^ 
while  with  regard  to  himself  he  was  always  sensitive  in  the  extreme. 
Some  of  his  satire  was  directed  sgainst  Kicander,  and  led  to  a  temporary 
estrangement^  and  some  against  Palmblad,  who  had  not  forgotten  it 
and  does  not  i»>pear  to  have  fondven  it  when  he  wrote  his  biography. 
SJOGREN,  ANDREAS  JOHANN,  an  emhient  philologist,  whose 
labours  liave  chiefly  been  devoted  to  the  eluddatioii  of  uie  Finnish 
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family  of  bnguages,  ia  by  birth  a  Finn,  but  first  had  his  attention 
called  to  that  pturtieular  study  by  Rask  the  Dane  [Rask].  Sjogren 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Ithis,  m  Finland,  on  the  8th  of  Hay,  1794, 
studied  first  at  Lowisa  and  Bot^,  and  then  at  the  university  of  Abo, 
and  in  1819  went  to  reside  at  St  Petersburg  as  a  private  tutor.  His 
first  work  'On  the  Furnish  Language  and  Literature,'  written  in 
German,  appeared  at  St  Petersbui^g  in  1821 ;  two  years  afterwards  ha 
became  librarian  of  the  Romanzov  or  Rumiantsov  public  library ;  and 
in  1824,  he  undertook  a  journey  of  scientific  and  literary  investigation 
to  Finland,  the  fruits  of  which  appeared  in  his  '  Notes  on  the  Parishes 
in  Kemi-Lappmark'  (Helsingfors,  1828),  written  in  Swedish.  A 
disorder  in^  one  of  his  eyes,  for  which  he  was  advised  to  visit  the 
mineral  springs  of  the  Caucasus,  took  him  to  the  south,  and  during  his 
absence,  which  lasted  from  1885  to  1888,  he  ia  said  to  have  masteced 
the  Tatar,  the  Turkish,  the  Persian,  the  Armenian,  the  Georgian,  the 
Circassian,  and  the  Ossetic  languages.  Bis  'Ossetie  Grammar  and 
Yocabulary/  in  German,  occupying  a  quarto  volume,  published  in 
1844,  is  considered  a  model  of  works  of  the  kind.  The  whole  struc- 
ture of  a  language  which  had  but  five  printed  books  in  its  literature^ 
is  traced  with  a  minute  care  and  accuracy  which  seem  to  leave 
nothing  for  a  subsequent  observer.  The  alphabet  used  in  these  five 
books  is,  it  may  be  remarked,  discarded  by  Sjogren,  who  has  invented 
a  new  alphabet  for  the  Ossetic,  consisting  of  the  Russian  alphabet^ 
with  some  additional  characters  to  express  familiar  sounds.  On  the 
publication  of  this  important  work,  its  author,  who  was  slready  an 
''adjUhct*  in  the  St  Petersburg  Academy,  vpss  appointed  special 
member  for  the  philology  and  ethnography  of  the  Elanish  and 
Caucasian  nations,  and  a  month  after  director  of  the  Academical 
Ethnographical  Museum.  He  has  since  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  *  Bulletin'  and  *Mdmoires'  of  the  Academy,  in  which  he  has 
made  public  some  interesting  researches  in  the  language  of  Livonia,  the 
product  of  his  journeys  to  that  country  in  1 848  and  1 852.     [5^  Supp.l 

«SKARBEK,  FRBDRIK  FLORIAN,  COUNT,  an  emment  Poliak 
writer  of  fiction  and  political  economy,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1792,  at  Thorn,  studied  from  1805  to  1810  at  Wnrsaw,  and 
completed  his  studies  at  Paris.  In  1818,  at  the  oge  of  twenty-six,  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  tbe  TJnivenity  of 
Warsaw,  and  soon  afterwards  published  works  in  PoHsh  on  <  Political 
Economy '  (4  vols,  1820-21) ;  « The  Theory  of  Finance'  (1824);  and 
the  'Elements  of  National  Economy.'  In  1829  he  oomposed  a  work 
on  the  same  soienoe  in  French,  the  '  Theory  of  Social  Wealth/ 
(<  Th^rie  des  Ricfaesses  Sociales '  2  vob,  Paris,  1829).  His  reputation 
among  the  general  Polish  public  was  however  chiefly  acquired  by  his 
*  Tales  and  Humorous  Writings'  ('Powiesci  i  Pisma Humorystyczne *), 
of  which  a  collection  in  6  vols,  was  published  at  Breslau  in  1840.  In 
the  dedication  of  one  of  them,  *  Tarlo,'  addressed  to  his  friend  Lukas 
Golebiowski  the  historian,  he  says,  that  having  rigidly  allotted  its 
occunation  to  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  finding  Uiat  he  was  oftsoi 
unable  to  spend  those  hours  intended  for  *  recreation '  in  the  society  of 
his  friends,  he  resolved  on  employing  them  iu  novel  writing,  and  that 
these  volumes  were  the  result  The  tales  are  lively  and  interesting  in 
spite  of  the  sober  and  mechanical  character  of  their  origin ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  best  English  novels  of  our  time  have 
been  produced  with  a  degree  of  mechanical  regularity  that  till  it  was 
achieved  would  have  seemed  impossible ;  that  they  have  been  settled 
beforehand  to  extend  to  a  certain  number  of  pages  with  a  certain 
number  of  Imes  in  each  page,  and  with  a  definite  break  at  certain 
■intervali^  and  that  these  irksome  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  over  and 
over  again  without  any  sign  of  effort  '  The  Journey  without  an  Obj  eot^ 
*The  Small  Pleasures  of  Life,'  and  <The  Adventures  of  Dodosynski,^ 
are  three  of  Skarbek's  most  interssting  tales ;  and  he  has  also  gained 
some  reputation  as  a  dramatic  poet  &fore  the  Polish  insurrection  of 
1880,  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  labours  with  regard  to 
pauperism  and  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline ;  and  since  the 
re-establishment  of  Russian  domination  in  Poland,  he  has,  holding 
high  office  in  the  government,  entirely  remodelled  the  system  of  the 
houses  of  detention  of  Warsaw,  Kalish,  Plock,  aud  Siedletss,  the 
prisons  at  Warsaw  and  Sierada^  the  houses  of  refuge  and  workhouses 
in  Warsaw  and  elsewhere,  and  the  institution  for  the  reform  of  juvenile 
criminals.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Insurance 
Sooieties  of  Poland,  and  in  1844  President  of  the  Benevolent  Insti- 
tuUons.  

SKARGA  POWESKl^  PIOTR,  or  PETER,  the  most  emhient 
preacher  whom  Poland  has  ever  produced,  still  retains,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  quarter  of  a  thousand  years,  the  title  which  was  given  him  by  his 
contemporaries,  of  the  Polish  Chrysostom.  Bom  in  1536  at  Grodziec^ 
a  town  of  Masovia,  he  took  holy  orders  in  1583,  and  went  to  Rome  in 
15Q8,  to  enter  the  then  newly  established  order  of  Jesuits.  It  was  after 
this  that  he  became  eminent  for  pulpit  oratory,  and  the  return  of  Poland 
to  CatholiciBm  is  attributed  in  a  groat  degree  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  the  extraordinary  eloquence  of  Skarga.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
was  court  preacher  to  Kmg  Sigismund  IIL,  to  whose  violent  measures 
against  them  the  Protestants  are  more  disposed  to  attribute  the 
decline  of  Protestantism  in  Poland.    It  was  in  1612,  the  cuhninatiug 

£dnt  of  the  reign  of  Sigismund,  when  the  Poles  were  in  possession  of 
osoow,  that  Bkaiga,  who  had  previously  retired  from  public  lifc^ 
expired  in  a  cell  of  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  at  Cracow.  The  Jesuits 
fh  genenl  are  notorious  in  the  history  of  Polish  literature  for  the 
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corrupt  taste  which,  they  introduoed,  and  the  fatal  deoUne  of  the  lan- 
guage under  their  influence ;  but  Skarga  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  great 
example  of  excellence  in  prose  in  the  period  to  which  he  belonged. 
His  work,  entitled  '  Zy woty  Swietych  *  ('  Lives  of  the  Saints  *),  is 
regarded  as  a  model  of  style ;  it  has  run  through  more  than  twenty 
editions,  and  is  as  j)opular  a  book  in  Poland  as  Foze's  '  Book  ot 
Hartyrs'  vmd  to.  be  in  England.  The  last  edition  of  his  'Sermonsi' 
in  d  volumes  8vo,  was  issued  by  Bobrowies  at  Leipzig  in  1843.  A 
complete  translation  of  them  into  Latin  by  Pieniazek  was  published 
at,  Cracow  in  1691.  That  Skarga  was  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  accu- 
racy in  respect  of  facts  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  one  of  these  sermons 
relating  to  England,  in  which  he  states  that  the  Puritans  (Puritanowie), 
who  he  says  out-numoered  the  Calvinists,  did  not  hold  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  or  the  immortality  of  the  souL  A  long  list  of  works  from 
his  pen  is  given  by  Niesiecki  in  the  '  Herbars  Polaki,'  of  which  three 
are  in  Latin  and  the  rest  in  Polish. 

SKELTON,  JOHNi  an  English  poet  of  an  ancient  Cumberland 
family,  was  bom  somewhere  about  1460,  but  whether  in  Cumberland 
or  Norfolk  is  not  certain,  though  the  latter  county  seems  the  more 
probable.  Very  few  particulars  of  his  life  are  knowxL  The  first  mention 
of  him  is  in  the  preface  to  Cazton's  translation  of  the '  .^Eneid/  printed 
in  1490,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  lately  created  poet-laureate  in 
the  '*  Uny  ver&ite  of  Oxenforde."  This  honour  was  a  degree  in  grammar 
conferred  by  universities,  and  not,  as  is  now  the  case,  an  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown.  (Warton,  '  Hist.  Ene.  Poetry,'  in  the  account  of 
Skelton ;  and  Malon^  '  Life  of  Dryden,^!  83.)  Skelton  was  oidained 
deacon  in  1498,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  priest  the  following 
year.  ('Regis.  Savage.  Epis.  London.,'  quoted  by  Bishop  Kennet  in 
his  collections ;  Lansdowne  MSS.)  He  was  afterwards  admitted  to  an 
ad  eundem  degree  at  Cambridge  (where  he  appears  to  have  been  at  one 
time  a  student,  as  in  bis  '  Alma  parens,'  he  styles  himself  "quondam 
Alumnus"  of  Cambridge),  and  allowed  to  wear  the  dress  ('habitus') 
given  him  by  the  king.  This  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  some 
badge  of  royal  favour  bestowed  on  him  by  Henry  VIL,  to  whose  ton 
the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Henry  VIIL,  he  was  tutoii  being 
esteemed  so  great  a  classical  scholar  as  to  obtain  from  Erasmus  the 
praise  of  being  "Britannicarum  Literarum  Decus  et  Lumen."  (' Epistle 
to  Henry  YIIIV  prefixed  to  his  <  Epigrams,'  294,  4to,  Basil,  l!il8.)  In 
1504  we  find  from  his  own  statement  in  his  poems  that  he  was  rector 
of  Diss  in  Norfolk  and  curate  of  Trompington  in  Cambridgeshirsr 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  if  not  during  the  lifetime  of  his  prede- 
cessor, he  was  appointed  orator  regius^  as  ho  styles  himself  in  the  title 
to  several  of  his  poems,  being,  according  to  Warton»  a  graduated 
rhetorician  employed  in  the  service  of  the  king,  though  whether  with 
any  salary  does  not  appear;  in  one  place  he  is  called  Reginso  Orator 
('Poems'),  in  a  passage  referring  probably. to  the  battle  of  Guinegate^ 

Skelton  became  noted  for  his  coarse  but  bold  invectiva  against  Car- 
dinal Woleey  and  the  clergy  in  general,  but  aooording  to  traditioQ,  not 
easily  traceable  to  its  source,  his  own  conduct  as  a  priest  waa  £Rr  from 
being  creditable.  He  was  esteemed,  obeerves  Wood  ('  Atheo®  Oxon.'), 
in  his  pariah  and  the  diocese  more  fit  for  the  stage  than  the  pew  or 
pulpit ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  suspended  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
haviog  been  guilty  of  "  certain  crimes,  as  most  poets  arei"  (Wood, 
'Ibid.')  But  there  is  really  no  authority  whatever  for  these  aspersions 
on  Skelton's  private  or  priestly  character.  He  is  accused  by  Fuller  of 
having  kept  a  concubine;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  he  was  really  married 
(Delafield,  '  Anecdotes  of  celebrated  Jesters,'  &&,.  manuscript  Bodl^ 
quoted  by  Bliss,  '  Ath.  Oxon.*),  though  he  was  afraid  ta  publicly  own 
Lis  marriage;  a  piece  of  cowardliness  for  which  he  is  said  to  have 
expressed  remorse  on  his  death-bed.  There  appears  to  be  reason  to 
believe  that  Skelton  had  in  fact  some  of  the  free  notions  respecting 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy  and  some  other  subjects  entertained  by  the 
Reformers.  The  severe  attack  upon  Wolsey  in  the  poem,  '  Why 
come  ye  not  to  Court  ?'  drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of  that  great 
eccleeiaetic,  who  ordered  him  to  be  arrested.  Skelton  took  sanctuary 
at  Westminster,  under  the  protection  of  Abbot  Islip,  to  whom,  in  1515^ 
he  dedicated  the  '  Preconium  Henrioi  Septimi' 

He  died  in  this  retreat,  June  21,  1529,  and  was  interred  in  the 
churchyard,  with  the  inscription,  **J,  Skeltonius  Vates  Pierius  hie 
situs  est.    Animam  egit  21  Junii,  An.Dom.  MDXXIX." 

Skelton  was  much  thought  of  in  his  day.  We  have  already  quoted 
the  pndse  bestowed  on  him  by  Erasmus  ;^ttd  **  of  the  like  opinion,"  says 
Wood,  "  were  many  of  his  time.  Tet  the  generality  saw  that  his  witty 
discourses  were  biting,  his  laughter  opprobrious  and  scornful,  and  Ms 
jokes  commonly  sharp  and  reflecting."  Among  the  nobility  his  patron 
was  Algernon  Percy,  fifth  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  he  has  written 
a  long  elegy  on  the  death  of  that  nobleman's  father. 

Skelton  attempted  several  kinds  of  poetry,  but  the  larger  and  better 
part  of  it  is  of  a  humorous  or  satirical  character;  about  all  of  which 
there  is  a  heartiness,  and  a  sense  of  eiyoyment  Uiat  are  as  evidently 
natur^  as  they  are  pleasant.  In  his  lightest  and  briefest  snatches  of 
mirthful  rhymes,  as  weU  as  m  his  longer  pieces,  there  is  nothing  of 
formahty  apparent ;  every  part  overflows  with  an  artless  freedom  and 
gaiety.  His  serious  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  elaborate,  and 
stately,  and  dull.  Not  so  dull  however  as  has  been  represented;  but 
certainly  not  of  a  kind  to  be  read  for  the  pleasure  it  affords.  He  is 
wanting  in  el^ation  of  eentimenl^  and  in  pathos.    Passages  of  a 


rugged  grandeur  often  occur,  but  nowhere  any  which  a£fect  the  feelings 
or  arouse  the  passions.  His  directly  religious  poems  are  few ;  but  they 
are  not  wanting  in  a  religious  sobriety  and  even  solemnity  of  tone. 
His  elegies  are  more  forced  and  less  impressive.  The  chief  of  his 
poems  are  his  drama  or  morality  of  '  Magnificence,'  another  called  the 
*Bouge  of  Couri^'  the  'Oowne  of  Lawrell,'  ^Wby  come  ye  not  to 
Court  ? '  a  satire  against  Wolsey ;  the  'Boke  of  CoUn  Clout,' '  Ware  the 
Hawk,'  'The  Tunning^  (or  brewing)  of  Elinor  Bumming,'  'Phillip 
Sparrow,*  ("an  exquisite  and  original  poem,"  as  Coleridge  very  truly 
calls  it),  &o.  In  oUier  poems  Henry  VIIL's  foreign  enemies,  par- 
ticularly the  Scotch,  are  the  victims  of  most  bitter  attacks.  Aooording 
to  Cazton  in  the  passage  quoted  above*  Skelton  translated  the  Epistles 
of  Ciceroi  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  various  Latin  writers.  ^  The  structure 
of  his  verse  is  irregular  and  sometixnes  tuneless ;  but  there  occur  paa- 
sages  of  rare  beauty  and  harmony.  His  Latin  oompositions  are  written 
with  considerable  elegance.  Skelton  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  authors  in  Uns  coimtry  who  addressed  themselves  to  the 
nation  at  large,  rather  than  to  the  nobility  or  to  any  particular  class. 
Hence  perhaps  the  often  grotesque  combination  in  his  works  of 
classical  allusions  and  phraseology,  and  of  doggrel  for  the  unlettered 
multitude.  And  hence  too  he  has^  claims  on  our  regard  other  than  as 
a  poet.  The  nature  of  his  writings  led  him  to  treat  of  popular 
manners,  of  which  he  has  left  us  some  lively  pictures  sketched  with 
the  free  hand  of  an  original  and  a  keen  observer,  and  which  are 
especially  valuable  as  belonging  to  a  period  midway  between  Chaucer 
and  Shakspere.  A  bold,  popuLur  satirist,  he  was  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  prejudices  of  his  time ;  and  if  he  does  not  go  beyond  his 
term,  he  clearly  reflects  it.  Such  a  writer  must  not  be  overlooked  by 
one  who  would  ju^ge  of  that  age ;  but  he  also  deserves  regard  for 
the  share  which  ne  had  in  imparting  fixedness  to  our  language,  ..which 
at  th^  dose  of  the  15th  centuiy  was  in  an  exceedingly  unsettled 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Skelton  should  be  read  in  the  admirable 
edition  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  (2  vols.  8vo,  1848),  who  for  the 
first  time  brought  the  whole  of  them  together,  and  illustrated  them 
with  a  body  of  valuable  notes,  and  also  an  outiine  of  the  life  of 
Skelton  separating  from  it  as  far  as  practicable  the  calumniea  with 
which  it  had  come  to  be  overlaid. 

SKINNER,  STEPHEN,  M.D.,  a  skilful  physician  and  a  veiy 
learned  philologist,  was  bom  in  1623  in  London  or  the  neighbourhood. 
He  studied  ux  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  a  commoner  of 
C2hrist  Church ;  but  the  Civil  War  oomiug  on,  he  left  Oxford  without 
taking  a  degree,  and  travelled  abroad,  occasionally  remaining  some 
tiine.at  the  foreign  universities.  In  1646  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and 
took  the  usual  academical  degrees;  after  which  he  again  went  abroad, 
living  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands ;  frequenting 
the  courts  of  princes  and  the  halls  of  the  universities,  being  highly 
esteemed  both  for  his  learning  and  his  general  deportment.  He  took 
the  degree  of  lllX.at  Heideliaei^,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  in  1656. 
He  then  settled  at  Xineoln,  where  he  engaged  in  the  praotico  of 
medicine  witJi  great  sucoess ;  but  his  career  was  short  In  the  begin- 
ning  of  autumn  in  1667,  febrile  complaints  were  veiy  prevalent  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  he,  among  others,  was  fatally  attacked.  He  died  on 
.tiie  6th  of  September  in  that  year,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  to  the 
greiat  regret  of  his  friends,  to  whom  the  innocence  of  his  life  and  the 
cheerfulneas  of  his  disposition  had  endeared  him. 

His^  early  decease  was  a  great  loss  also  to  the  world,  for  he  was 
applying  his  vast  stores  of  philological  knowledge  to  the  illustratiou 
of  his  native  langui^e ;  and  had  made  no  inoonaiderable  progress  in  a 
work  which  was  designed  to  serve  as  an  etymological  dictionary  of  the 
language.  This  manuscript  came  efter  his  death  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Henshaw,  Esq.,  of  Kensington,  who  had  a  disposition  to  the 
same  kind  of  studies,  and  who  made  additions  to  it  He  also  super- 
intended the  publication  of  it,  which  was  effected  in  1671,  in  a  folio 
volume^  under  the  title  of  '  Etymologicon  Linguae  AngUcansa.'  Br. 
Skinner^s  work  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  having  been  left 
unfinished  by  the  author,  who^  it  may  be  presumed,  would  have 
struck  ou1>  as  well  as  added,  as  his  knowledge  advanced  and  the 
general  principles  of  philoloffy  became  more  distinctly  perceived  by 
him,  which  would  probably  have  been  the  case  had  he  proceeded  in 
his  work.  As  it  ia^  it  ia  to  be  regarded  rather  as  containing  anecdotes 
of  the  language  than  as  a  systematic  body  of  English  e^mologies ; 
but  it  contains  numerous  valuable  suggestions,  ^nd  many  later  Kngii«h 
etymologists  have  made  use  of  his  labours.  The  etymological  part  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  is  mainly  derived  from  Skinner  and  Junius. 

SKOVORODA  (known  in  the  Ukraine  under  the  name  of  Qregory 
Sawici^  or  Gregory  the  son  of  Sava)  waa  bom  about  1780,  of  poor 
parents,  in  a  village  near  Kiew,  where  his  father  was  subdeacon  or 
parish  clerk.  He  was  •admitted  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  into  the 
ecdesiastiGal  academy  of  Kiew,  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant,  but  was 
so<m  allowed  to  attend  the  lectures  there^  in  consideration  of  the  talent 
which  he  showed.  After  obtaiuin^  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
classical  scholar  of  the  place,  and  in  vain  solieiting  permission  to  go 
abroad,  he  set  out  on  foot,  without  the  knowledge  of  hU  superiors, 
for  Pesth,  where  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  (German  language, 
and  in  six  months  was  able  to  profit  by  the  lectures.  His  account  of 
these  lectures  however  shows  them  to  have  been  vexy  inefficient,  and 
moreover  the  fame  of  Wolf  was  then  at  its  height  and  at&aotii^ 
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•tudento  tiom  every  part  of  GenoMaj  to  Halle.  Skoyorodft  weat  to 
Halle,  whefe  he  devoted  three  yean  to  metaphyncal  and  theologioal 
■tadiea ;  atid  that  hii  oonntry  might  profit  by  the  advantagea  which 
he  ^^Ted  from  foreign  learning,  he  made  at  this  time  tramdatiomi 
from  the  Homiliee  of  St.  Chrysostom,  and  oompoaed  moral  fiftblea 
which  have  been  handed  down  orally  by  the  Inbabitanta  of  the  Ukraine, 
the  Bttreat  posaible  test  of  their  popularity.  After  fouv  yeais  he 
returned  to  Kiew,  but  was  not  re-admitted  into  the  aeademy,  nor 
appointed  to  any  poet  in'  which  his  eneigiea  might  find  ezerciae. 
Upon  this  he  appUed  himself  to  mltigaU  the.  peiBecutiona  of  the 
United  Qreeka,  concerning  whom  a  few  details  are  nsoeesary. 

This  sect  had  arisen  in  Russia  from  a  kind  of  politioo-religtons 
compact  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  sovereign  of  Russia  about 
the  year  1610,  for  the  purpoee  of  reduciiig  Russia  under  the  papal 
dominion,  hk  order  to  efieot  this,  the  two  powers  established  a 
medium  seet^  partly  Romanist^  partly  Qreek  :  the  pope  sent  Jesuits 
to  teach  the  necessary  doctrine ;  and  the  emperor  Wladislaw  imposed 
this  body  of  doctrine  as  the  creed  of  the  provinces  on  the  border  of 
Russia  uid  Poland,  whose  situation  had  alraady  expoaed  them  to  the 
influencea  of  both  parties.  The  Unites  (as  the  members  of  the  Greek 
Church  who  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  are  called  in 
Russia)  had  already  appeared  in  the  north  of  Italy,  in  Illyria,  and 
Croatia;  but  nowhere  under  similar drcumstanoea  In  Rassiatbis 
sect  became  a  sort  of  rallying-point  for  the  members  of  both  Churches, 
fAaAhing  the  Russians  gnduailgr  to  confound  distinctions  of  doctrine, 
and  so  to  think  little  of  the  purer  faith  and  system  handed  down  to 
them  by  their  anoestonL  It  has  existed  to  the  present  day,  and  ao 
late  as  1B40  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  by  a  dispensing  power  as  strange 
as  that  which  he  exercised  originally,  decreed  that  the  United  Qreeks 
should  exist  no  more.  But  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  under 
which  SkovorodA  lived,  the  oppression  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ukraine  (who  had  lost  the  privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  Peter  the 
Gnat  alter  the  battle  of  Poltava)  had  so  fsr  spoiled  their  disposition, 
as  to  render  them  willing  in  their  turn  to  oppress  any  one  who  was 
weak  enough  to  fear  them.  The  United  Greeks,  who  had  from  the 
oommenoement  of  the  sect  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  throne, 
wera  selected  as  the  objects  of  their  persecution.  The  moat  rational 
way  of  checking  these  persecutions  was  to  destroy  the  spirit  wliich 
gave  them  birth*  To  this  task  Skovorodft  applied  himself;  in  the 
mixed  character  of  priest  and  minstrel,  he  proceeded  from  village  to 
village  through  his  native  Ukraine^  preaching  tha  words  of  peaces 
singing  the  religioua  songs  which  he  had  oomposed  for  them,  and  incul- 
cating the  satne  truths  under  the  attractive  form  of  fables,  StiU  he 
conatantly  refused  to  head  the  sect  of  the  Unites,  as  his  object  was 
not  to  create  or  foster  schism,  but  merely  to  give  both  parties  the 
benefit  of  his  lessons.  By  this  time  the  infiuenoe  which  he  had  justly 
acquired,  had  pleaded  strongly  in  his  favour,  and  the  academy  con- 
ferred on  him  the  vicarage  of  his  native  village.  In  this  station  he 
prohibited  all  rigour  against  the  persecuted  Unites,  and  endeavoured 
to  gain  them  over  by  his  doctrines;  which  were  eiiforQed  by  an  elo« 
quenoe  unequalled  in  the  pulpit  of  South  Russia.  This  at  the  same 
time  gave  On  impulse  to  the  clergy  of  tha  province,  which  however 
unhappily  cessed  with  his  death.  Even  when  ordered  by  the  synod« 
he  Nfused  to  use  the  means  of  persecution,  and  hii  refusal  led  to  his 
ejection  from  the  cure  which  his  exerUons  had  so  greatly  benefited* 
His  occupation  being  gone,  he  resolved  to  indulge  a  long-felt  desire  to 
visit  Rome^  the  nunc  of  doofcon  and  confesBor6,'and  to  view  her  who, 
in  his  eye%  had  been  glorious  as  the  queen  of  nations.  But  almost 
immediately  on  hia  arrival  in  that  dty  he  was  recalled  by  the  news  of 
fresh  persecutions  at  home;  his  worka  however  show  what  an  im- 
pression Clmstian  rather  than  Pagan  Roma  had  left  on  his  mind. 
His  return  sgain  checked  the  fury  of  the  oppoaite  partiee ;  but  hia 
exertiom,  though  successful,  were  only  working  out  his  own  ruin. 
The  jealousy  of  the  court  at  St  Petersburg  could  not  allow  a  aingle 
individual,  in  a  cause  however  humane,  to  stand  in  the  wsy  of  its 
views.  He  was  oonsidered  aa  a  rebel,  and  orders  for  his  apprehension 
were  issued,  which  he  evaded  by  taking  refuge  at  the  oountry  residence 
of  a  noble  who  had  often  pressed  him  to  become  tutor  to  his  son. 
This  sanctuary  of  feudal  power  could  not  be  invaded,  even  by  the 
imperial  authority,  and  he  might  still  have  lived  in  a  diminished 
sphere  of  usefulness,  but  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eighty  and 
traditions  say  that  he  foretold  his  own  death  the  day  before  it 
ooouRod,  and  dug  his  grave  in  the  garden,  unwilling  to  give  this 
last  trouble  to  the  friends  to  whom  he  thoajght  ha  had  long  enough 
been  a  burden* 

He  waa  tha  only  author  hi  Little  Russift  who  had  written  ui  prose : 
his  work  oalled  *8ymphonon' waa  a  solitary  instance  of  that  kmd  of 
composition,  and  it  has  the  advantage  over  the  worka  written  in 
Great  Ruaaia  in  being  formed  rather  on  the  ancient  Greek  model 
than  on  that  of  the  Latin  or  (teman  languages,  a  style  of  which 
Lomonossof  was  the  founder.  His  translations  have  been  already 
notified.  Some  oiigiaal  eauya  ha  the  Latin  and  Russian  Umguages, 
which  remain,  ahow  much  good  taste  and  elegance^  with  a  great 
extent  of  reading,  qualifications  which  ware  little  known  in  his  age  or 
country.  With  the  exception  of  the  common  songs  of  war  and  love, 
all  tsaditionalsonga  were  almost  to  the  present  day  attributed  hj  the 
bsndurists  (the  troubsdouia  of  the  Ukraine)  to  SkovorodA. 
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Sleeman,  Esq.,  was  bom  at  Stratton,  Cornwall,  in  1788.  In  1808,  he 
became  a  eadetinthe  East  India  (Company's  service  at  Bengal  He 
iMTved  in  the  Nepaulese  war  of  1812  with  distinction ;  and  at  its  con- 
dusion  being  laid  up  with  an  illness  which  disqualified  him  for  active 
em]^loymen^  he  spent  fifteen  months  at  the  College  of  Fort  William, 
during  which  time  he  made  himself  master  of  the  hStory  and  language 
of  the  natives,  and  prepared  himself  for  a  career  of  future  usefulnees. 
In  1816,  he  commended  himself  to  Lord  Moira  (afterwards  Marquis  of 
Hastings),  then  Governor  General  of  Indis,  by  conducting  an  inquiry 
into  the  claims  ariaing  out  of  the  war  in  Nepaul,  and  in  1820  was 
appointed  agent  in  the  Saugur  and  Nerbudda  districts.  Here  he 
employed  his  energies  in  the  extinction  of  the  atrooioas  systems  of 
Thuggee  and  Dacoity,  on  which  he  wrote  several  able  pamphlets ;  he 
at  the  same  time  prodnosd  a  burger  work,  entitled  '  Militaxy  Discipline 
in  our  Indian  Army/  In  1842,  he  was  commissioned  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  to  report  on  the  condition  of  Bundelcund;  and  in  1849  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Residency  at  Lucknow,  by  Lord  Dalhouaie,  who 
employed  him  in  preparing  for  the  reduction  of  Oude  under  British 
laws»  As  a  proof  of  the  necessity  for  adopting  stringent  measures,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  while  resident  at  Luoknow,  he  intercepted  a 
letter  sent  from  the  King  of  Persia  to  the  King  of  Oude,  in  which  the 
former  apoke  hopefiilly  of  a  Persian  invasion  of  India,  and  promised 
io  that  event  to  secure  to  him  his  throne,  on  condition  of  betraying 
the  Engluh  into  his  hands.  He  also  wrote  a  '  Treatise  on  Political 
Boonomy/  and  a  *  Review  and  Analysis  of  the  Peculiar  Doctrines 
of  the  System  of  Political  Economy  founded  by  Ricardo.'  His 
most  popular  works,  however,  are  his  'Diaiy  in  Oude'  (1852),  and 
ius  <  Rambles  and  Recollections  of  an  faidian  Officer'  (1848),  a  work 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  authorities  to  be  the  beet 
adapted  of  all  existing  treatises  on  British  India,  to  give  an  Englishman 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  actual  state  of  the  religious,  moral,  and  social 
condition  of  the  natives  of  that  country.  He  hved  to  see  his  measures 
with  regard  to  Oude  carried  into  efibct  by  his  suceessor.  Sir  James 
Outram,  and  to  hear  of  the  proclamation  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  an- 
nounohag  the  aotual  annexation  of  that  rich  and  important  district 
His  health  gave  way  towards  the  dose  of  1856,  and  he  died  at  sea  on 
his  rstum  to  England,  Fsbruary  10,  1856,  a  few  days  after  having 
been  created*  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath,  at  the  special  request 
of  Lord  DalhoQsie,  to  mark  his  distinguished  serriees  in  the  cause  of 
religion  and  humanity  by  the  suppression  of  Thuggee. ' 

8LEIDAK,  JOHN,  whose  original  name  was  Phiufsoh,  was  bom 
in  1506  at  Sleida,  near  Cologne,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Sleidan  from 
ihe  place  of  his  birth.  After  receiving  his  first  instruction  in  the 
Gymnssium  of  his  native  town,  he  proceeded  successively  to  ths 
univefsities  of  Li^ge,  C<>logne,  Louvain,  Paris,  and  Origans,  in  which 
he  studied  law,  and  attained  the  degree  of  licentiate ;  but  feeling  a  dis- 
inclination to-  practise  at  the  bar,  he,  while  not  neglecting  his  pro- 
fassicnal  8tudie%  paid  great  attention  toelassical  literature.  In  1585  he 
vaa  recommended  to  Cardinal  du  Bellay,  the  French  minister  in  Paris, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  diet  of  Haguenau,  where  he  displayed 
much  aptitude  for  public  business,  and  he  was  also  for  a  short  time 
the  delegate  of  Francis  L  of  France  to  the  diet  of  Ratbbon.  Sleidan 
had  seoietly  adopted  theopioions  of  Luther,  and  the  edicts  ot  FVaneis 
agaiaat  the  partisans  of  Luther,  compelled  him  to  quit  his  service  in 
1542.  He  retired  to  Strasburg,  where  the  Protestant  princes  of  the 
Sohmalkaldio  League  appomted  him  their  historian,  and  the  council 
of  the  town  created  him  professor  of  law.  In  1545  the  Protestant 
priuoes  next  employed  him  in  negodations  with  France  and  England, 
in  which  latter  country  he  married.  The  battle  of  Muhlberg,  gained 
bv  Charles  Y.  in  1547,  having  dissolved  the  League  of  Sohmalkald, 
Sfadan  was  deprived  q£  his  employment^  but  the  town  of  Strasburg 
settled  a  pensicQ  on  him;  and  in  1561  sent  him  as  a  deputy  from 
their  town  to  the  CouncU  of  Trent^  in  which  he  displayed  considerable 
ability.  When  Maurice  ef  Saxony  captured  Augsburg  the  council 
dispersed,  without  having  eflfeoted  anything,  and  Sleidan  returned  to 
Straabnig  in  155SL  On  the  approach  of  the  French  army  under 
Henry  IL  in  the  same  year,  he  was  sent  as  deputy  to  negociate  with 
him  as  to  the  demand  of  provirions  for  his  army  and  admission  into 
the  town  as  he  had  come  to  their  assistance.  The  latter  was  refused, 
the  town  was  garrisonedi  and  the  French  retreated.  He  continued  to 
oooupy  himself  with  state  attdrs  till  1555,  when  the  death  of  his  wife 
brought  on  a  melancholy  which  Incapadtaited  him  for  business,  and 
he  died  on  October  81, 1566. 

During  all  his  political  avocations  Sleidan's  literary  actlrity  was  con- 
siderable. The  diief  source  of  his  reputation  however  arises  from  his 
'  De  Statu  Religionis  et  Raipublicsa,  Csrolo  quinto  OBSsare,  Commentarii,' 
in  twenty-five  books,  which  was  published  in  1555,  to  which  was 
added  a  twenty-sixth  book,  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death, 
the  wbolB  containing  the  tustorr  of  the  Reformation  from  1517, 
when  Luther  began  to  preach,  till  September  1556.  The  work  is 
highly  valuable  for  the  particularity  and  fituthfulness  of  the  details ; 
fat  the  trustworthy  sources  firom  which  he  drew  his  fiusts,  as  well  as 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  them ;  fdr  its  impar- 
tiality and  fairness,  which  extorted  a  favouraUe  judgment  even  from 
Pope  Paul  lY.  (though  an  opposite  oi^nion  was  given  by  the  Emperor 
Chariea  Y.,  who  called  Sleidan  and  P.  Jovius  his  liars,  as  the  one  had 
add  too  much  ill  and  the  other  too  much  good  of  him),  and  the  judg- 
I  meat  of  the  pope  has  bean  confirmed.    The  Jjatin  also  is  simple  and 
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ekgaai  The  best  edition  is  that  by  J.  G.  Bahm,  with  Qotea  9ad  addi* 
tionB  by  C.  C.  Am-Ende,  Frankfiirt,  1785-86.  The  work  had  no  sooner 
appeared  than  it  was  translated  into  German*  Italian,  and  French ;  and 
into  English  in  1660  by  John  Daws.  In  1689  another  translation  by 
G.  Bohun  was  published  in  English,  with  a  continuation  to  the  end 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1568.  Sleidan  also  published  in  1556  <  De 
Quatuor  Summis  Imperiisy  Babylomco,  Persioo*  Gr»oo,et  Romano, 
labii  TreSy'  which  has  gone  through  many  editions,  bean  continued  by 
various  hands,  and  translated.  His  other  works  were,  an  abridgment 
of  Froissart's  Chronicles  in  Latin;  a  translation  of  the  Memoirs  of 
JPhilip  de  Comines  into  the  same  Is^gusge;  ^Summa  Dootrinss  Platonis 
de  Republica  et  de  Legibus,'  printed  in  15d8 ;  and  his '  Opusoula^'  which 
were  published  in  1608. 

SLINGELANDT,  PETER  VAN,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1640,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Ghrard  Douw.  He  imitated  yeiy  sucoessfully  the 
highly  finished  style  of  his  master,  whom  in  this  respect  he  frequently 
equalled.  His  colouring  is  perfectly  true  to  nature,  and  his  chiar'oa- 
euro  admirable.  Various  instances  are  recorded  of  his  extreme 
patience  in  finishing  his  works.  It  is  related  by  Houbcaken,  that  be 
was  employed  three  years,  without  intermission,  on  a  small  pieture 
containing  portraits  of  the  family  of  Meerman,  and  that  he  deyoted 
a  whole  month  to  the  finishing  of  a  ruflP.  When  he  introduced  a  dog, 
a  cat,  or  a  mouse,  which  he  often  did,  he  seemed  to  have  made  a 
point  of  representing  every  single  hair.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that 
with  all  this  labour  his  design  and  composition  are  in  general  indiffer- 
ent, and  far  inferior  in  correctness  and  expression  to  his  master.  His 
works  are  however  highly  valued,  as  among  the  best  of  the  Flemish 
school,  and  are  often  mistaken  for  those  of  Mieris  and  Gerard  Douw. 
Very  few  of  this  artisf  s  perfonnances  are  in  the  galleries  of  England : 
one  is  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  collection ;  one  in  the  Bridgewater  g^ery, 
distinguished,  says  Dr.  Waagen,  by  the  incredible  minuteness  of  detail 
in  the  execution,  in  which  it  even  exceeds  Gerard  Douw,  though  far 
inferior  to  him  in  other  respects;  two  are  in  the  private  coUeotka 
of  George  IV.,  both  of  whion  have  been  ascribed  to  G.  Douw,  and 
sold  as  his;  and  one  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  at 
Luton  House.    SUngelandt  died  in  1691,  aged  fifty-one. 

SLOANE,  SIR  HANS,  Babt.,  was  born  at  Killileagh,  in  county 
Down,  on  the  16th  of  April  1660.  Though  a  native  of  Ireland,  he 
WBS  of  Scotch  extraction,  his  father  Alexander  Sloane  having  been 
the  head  of  a  colony  of  Scots  whom  James  I.  settled  in  Ulster. 

While  young  his  health  was  delicate^  and  from  his  sixteenth  to  his 
nineteenth  year  he  suffered  from  spitting  of  blood.  It  was  however 
in  his  youth,  and  while  living  at  home,  that  he  imUbed  a  taste  for 
those  pursuits  in  the  cultivation  of  which  he  afterwards  attained  sudi 
celebrity.  As  soon  ss  his  health  would  permit,  he  repaired  to 
London,  and  during  four  years  which  he  spent  in.  the  metropolis 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  the  collateral  sdenoes. 
Strafforth,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Stahl,  was  his  instructor  in 
chemistry,  and  his  fondness  for  botany  brought  lum  acquainted  with 
Ray  and  Robert  Boyl&  In  1688  he  set  out  for  Paris,  and  during  his 
stay  there  attended  the  anatomical  lectures  ef  Duvemey  and  those  on 
botany  by  Toumefort  On  his  departure  for  MontpeUier  he  was 
furnished  by  Toumefort  with  introductions  to  all  the  celebrated  men 
at  that  university.  Here  he  passed  a  year,  spending  mu<^  of  his 
time  in  collecting  plants,  and,  after  having  travelled  through  Languedoo 
with  the  same  purpose,  returned  to  London  late  in  the  year  1684. 

He  gave  many  of  the  plants  and  seeds  which  he  had  collected  to 
Ray,  who  described  them,  and  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  the 
donor  in  his  '  Historia  Plantarum.'  He  now  settled  in  London,  and 
the  young  physician  found  in  the  great  Sydenham  a  most  valuable 
friend,  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  introduce  him  to  practice.  In 
1685  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety;  and  a  fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  in  April  1687.  His  attention  had  been 
excited  when  young  by  the  descriptions  of  the  wonderful  productions 
of  tropical  climates,  and  the  offer  of  the  appointment  of  physioian  to 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  was  going  out  as  governor  to  Jamaica, 
sfforded  him  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  curiosity.  He  accord- 
ingly set  sail  with  the  duke  on  September  12, 1687,  and  after  touching 
at  many  of  the  Caribbee  islandst  reached  Port  Royal  on  the  19th  of 
December  in  the  same  year.  The  death  of  the  duke  soon  after  his 
arrival  diminished  Sloane's  resouroes,  and  compelled  him  to  hasten 
his  return,  though  he  did  not  leave  Jamaica  till  he  had  formed  in 
that  and  the  neighbouring  islands  an  immAnaA  collection  of  plants. 
He  arrived  in  England  on  the  29th  of  May  168d,  after  a  reridence 
in  Jamaica  of  only  fifteen  months. 

The  plants  which  he  brou^t  with  him  amounted  to  800  species.' 
Of  these  he  gave  his  friend  Mr.  Courten  whatever  he  wanted  to  com- 
plete his  ooUeotiony  and  the  remainder,  with  other  objects  ef  natoral 
history,  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  museum.  Success  too  attended 
him  in  practice.  He  was  appointed  physician  to  Christ's  Hospital  in' 
1694,  and  held  the  o£Qce  for  thirty  years ;  and  in  1695  he  married  a 
lady  of  considerable  wealth,  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Alderman  Laogley, 
by  whom  he  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  died  young,  while  two 
daughters  survived  their  parents,  and  carried  their  wealth  to  the 
noble  families  of  Stanley  and  Cadogan. 

In  1693  he  was  chosen  secretary  to  the  Royal  Sooiety,  and  in  1762 
was  elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  The  Academy  of  Setenoee  in 
Paris  had  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  *  foreign  associate  in  1708. 


Geoige  I.  created  him  a  baronet  in  1716,  and  appointed  him  phyridaap 
genenl  to  the  forces.  H«  was  elected  president  of  the  C<^eg»  of 
Physicians  in  1719,  and  held  the  office  tiU  1785.  In  1727  he  was 
appointed  physieian  to  the  king,  and  in  the  same  year  had  the  hoaoor 
of  succeeding  Newton  in  the  president's  chair  of  the  Royal  Sooie^. 
He  had  purchased  an  estate  at  ChdMa  in  1720,  and  retired  Udther  in 
1740,  when  eighty  years  old«  His  time  was  now  passed  in  entertaining 
scientifio  men,  and  in  examining  the  treasures  he  had  collected.  He 
died,  after  a  short  illneBB»  on  the  11th  of  Jaauaiy  1758,  in  the  ninety- 
tiiird  year  of  his  age. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  a  man  of  a  benevolent  and  generous  disposition, 
and  active  in  all  schemes  for  doing  good.  During  the  thirty  yean  that 
he  held  the  appointment  of  physician  to  Christ's  Hospital  he  never 
kept  his  salary,  but  always  devoted  it  to  ohsritable  purposes.  He  was 
very  active  in  establisbing  the  dispensszy  set  on  foot  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  for  providing  the  poor  with  medical  attendsnoe  and  medi- 
cines gvatuitou^y,  the  opposition  to  which  on  the  part  of  the  apothe- 
caries called  frarth  Garth's  talent  for  satire ;  but  he  was  so  ready  to 
hfuaiah.  tiie  memory  of  a  quarrel,  that  when  he  purchased  his  Chelsea 
estate  in  1720,  he  presented  the  ApotheoftrieaT  Compsny  with  the  free- 
hold of  their  botanio  garden.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
formation  of  the  colony  in  Georgia  in  1782,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  drew  up  the  plans  for  the 
management  of  the  children. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  dkeeted  that  at  his  death  his  museum  should  be 
offered  to  the  nation  for  20,000Z.,  a  sum  which  he  says,  in  a  oodtoil  to 
his  will,  dated  July  20, 1749,  did  not  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  its 
real  value.  This  colleotion,  in  the  purchase  of  which  by  government 
the  British  Museum  originated,  was  not  altogether  aoeomulated  by 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  but  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  bequest^  in 
1702,  of  the  maseum  of  his  friend  Mr.  Courten.  At  the  time  of  his 
deatAi  Sir  H.  Sloane's  cabinet  contsined  200  volumes  of  dried  plants, 
and  80,600  other  specimens  of  objects  of  natural  history,  besides  a 
library  of  50,000  volumes  and  8566  manuscripts.  His  fuse  however 
does  not  reeb  merely  on  his  collection :  he  oontributed  many  papers 
to  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'  Before  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Society,  the  publication  of  these  Transactions  had 
been  suspended  for  six  years;  he  resumed  their  publication,  and  con- 
tinued to  superintend  it  tUl  1712.  He  likewise  wrote  a  pamphlet  on 
sore  eyes,  which  had  considerable  repute  for  many  years.  But  hia 
great  work  was  the  '  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,*  which  appeared  in 
2  vols.  foL,  with  many  plates,  of  which  the  fin*  volume  was  published 
in  1707,  and  the  second  twenty  years  after.  The  first  volume  contains 
an  introduction  comprising  a  description  of  the  island,  its  dimate, 
products,  and  the  diseases  of  its  inhabitants,  followed  by  an  account 
of  the  plants  indigenous  there  end  in  other  of  the  West  India  Islands: 
the  treies  and  animals  are  described  in  the  second  volume.  He  men- 
tions in  his  prelkce  that  the  whole  undertaking  had  been  submitted 
to  Ray,  and  ntet  with  his  approval,  though  it  did  not  receive  any 
emendations  fh>m  him.  A  small  Latin  catslogue  of  the  plants  of 
Jamaica  had  been  published  by  him  in  1696,  and  serves  as  a  sort  of 
index  to  the  large  work.  Notwithstanding  his  diligence  in  studying 
natural  history.  Sir  H.  Slosne  appears  not  to  have  fully  appreeiaied 
the  benefits  of  scientific  arrangement ;  and  he  contents  himself  in  liia 
writings  with  referring  plants  to  genera  and  species  already  known,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  improve  the  defective  classification  of  that  day. 

SMART,  CHRISTOPHBK,  was  bom  at  Shepbome  in  Kent,  on  the 
11th  of  April  1722.  He  was  educated  at  Durham  and  Maidstone 
schools^  and  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  sent  on  the 
80th  of  October  1789.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  classiesl 
attainments ;  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  July  8, 1746. 
He  gained  the  Seatonian  priie  for  five  successive  years:  the  subjects 
of  the  prise  poems  were  respectively,  the  Eternity,  the  ImmeiMity, 
the  Omniscience,  the  Power,  and  the  Goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
In  1758  he  quitted  Cambridge  on  his  marriage  with  Miss  Ann  Maria 
Carman,  and  afterwards  rssidedin  London,  endeavouring  to  make  a 
livelihood  by  trifling  literary  undertakings.  He  became  engaged  in  an 
altercation  with  Sir  John  Hill,  who  criticised  his  poems ;  and  Smsrt 
in  revenge  published  a  satire  called  the  *  Hilliad.' 

In  1754,  in  consequence  of  pecuniary- embarrassment  and  other 
mortifications,  he  became  deranged,  and  continued  in  this  oonditioo, 
with  intervals  more  or  less  lasting  of  sanity,  till  his  death,  en  the  16th 
of  May  1770,  in  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench,  where  he  had  been 
confined  in  his  latter  years.  Smart  translated  the  Psalms,  Pbssdnis, 
and  Horace  into  proee ;  and  in  1752  published  a  small  collection  of 
poems,  to  which  he  made  subsequent  additions.  His  productions  have 
sunk  into  deserved  oblivion.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  weak  improvi- 
dent man,'  not  destitute  of  good  qualitiee,  such  as  gained  the  fiivour  of 
several  of  the  nobihty,  and  the  friendship  of  Garrick  and  Jchnaon, 
the  latter  of  whom  has  written  an  account  of  him.  His  poems  were 
printed  in  1791. 

SMBATON,  JOHN,  was  bom,  aeoording  to  most  aatborities,  oo 
the  28th  of  May,  1724,  at  Austhrope,  near  Leeds,  in  a  house  built  by 
his  grandftbther,  and  long  afterwards  inhabited  by  his  fiiumily.  His 
fatiier  was  an  attorney,  and  brought  him  up  with  a  view  to  the  Isgal 
profession.  Onr  information  respecting  the  demeatic  histcty  ef 
Smeaton  is  exceedingly  scants ;  it  aanounts  to  little  more  then  thiub  he 
very  early  displayed  « tasle  for  meohanical  punnits ;  deligfatinfl^  it  is 
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aaid,  eron  when  a  ohild  in  pettiooaio^  to  obwria  lOMhaiiloi  at  work» 
•od  to  qnestioD  Uwm  respecting  their  employments.  One  of  his 
biogTspheis  states  that  his  toys  were  the  tools  of  men;  and  that,  while 
yet  little  more  than  an  in£emt,  he  was  discoyared  one  day  on  the  top 
of  his  fathei^s  bam,  fixing  somethiog  like  a  windmill.  Bat  passing 
oTer  such  symptoms  of  preoooity,  the  eyidenoe  of  which  mnst  always 
be  leoeiyed  with  cantion,  we  find  hinit  at  the  ago  of  foorteen  or  fifteen, 
oonstmoting  a  machine  for  ro^B-engine  turning,  and  producing  neat 
ornamental  boxes,  &a  for  his  friends.  He  appears  to  have  been  but 
little  older  when  he  oat,  in  a  lathe  of  his  own  manufacture,  a  perpetual 
screw  in  brass,  aooording  to  the  design  of  his  intimate  fnend  Mr. 
Henry  Hindley  of  York,  with  whom  he  joined  enthuaiasticaUy  in 
mechanioal  pursuits.  By  tJie  age  of  eigbteenyears  he  had  attained 
much  praotioal  skill  in  mechanical  operationig^  and  bad,  famished 
himself  with  many  tools  for  performing  them. 

About  ihui  time,  in  the  year  1742,  in  pursuance  of  his  fathex^s 
design,  young  Smeaton  came  to, London,  and  attended  the  courts  of 
law  at  Westminster  Hall ;  but  finding  the  bent  of  his  mind  ayerse  to 
the  law,  his  father  yielded  to  his  wishes  and  allowed  him  to  deyote 
his  eneigies  to  more  congenial  matters.  The  next  circumstance  in  his 
history  related  by  his  biographers  is  his  taking  up  the  business  of  a 
mathematical-instrument  maker,  about  the  year  1750,  when  he  was 
reeiding  in  lodginge  in  Great  Turnstile,  Holbom.  In  1751  he  tried 
experiments  with  a  machine  that  he  had  inyented  for  measuring  a 
ship's  way  at  sea ;  and  in  1752  and  1753  was  engeged  in  a  course  of 
oxperiments  "oonceming  the  natural  powen  of  water  and  wind  to 
turn  mills  and  oiher  machines  depending  on  circular  motion."  From 
the  latter  iayeetigation  resulted  the  most  yaluable  improyements  in 
hydraulic  machinery.  In  the  constmction  of  mill-work,  Smeaton, 
during  the  whole  of  his  useful  career  as  a  ciyil  engineer,  stood 
deseryedly  high;  and,  by  his  judicious  application  of  sdentifio  prin- 
ciples, he  increased  the  power  of  machinery  impelled  by  wind  and 
water  as  mnoh  as  one-third.  Tho  results  of  these  experiments  were 
published  in  1759,  after  he  had  been  able  to  give  them  a  practical  trial ; 
and  their  yalue  obtained  for  him  the  Copley  gold  medal  of  the  Boyal 
Society  in  that  year.  Smeaton  had  preyiously,  in  1768,  been  made  a 
member  of  the  Boyal  Society ;  and  he  had  made  some  communications 
to  the  'Transactions'  even  before  that  date.  In  1754  he  yisited 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands;  and  the  acquaintance  he  thus  obtained 
with  the  constmction  of  embankments,  artificial,  nayigations,  and 
similar  worki^,  probably  formed  an  important  part  of  his  engineering 
education* 

In  1766  Smeaton  commenced  the  great  work  which,  more  than  aoy 
other,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  lasticg  monument  of  his  skill—the 
Eddystone  Lighthouse.  Two  lighthouses  had  been  erected  on  the 
Eddy  stone  rook,  before  the  admirable  stmcture  of  Smeaton;  of  which 
the  first  was  swept  away  in  a  storm,  and  the  second,  which  wss  (ormed 
of  timber,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1755.  The  immediate 
re-eiection  of  the  beacon  bemg  nkhly  important,  Mr.  Weston,  the 
chief  proprietor,  lost  no  time  in  applying  to  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
then  president  of  the  Boyal  Society,  for  adyice  as  to  the  person  who 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  difficult  task.  The  preyious  stractures 
had  been  designed  by  non-profesaionaL  men;  and  it  was  felt  now,  to 
adopt  the  language  of  Smeaton's  narsatiye,  that  to  erect  anoUier 
"  would  not  so  much  require  a  person  who  had  merely  been  bred  or 
had  eyen  rendered  himself  eminent  in  this  or  that  giyen  profession; 
but  rather  one  who  firom  natural  genius  had  a  turn  for  contriyance  in 
the  mechanical  branches  of  sdenoei"  The  earl  immediately  peroeiyed 
that  Smeaton  was  the  man  required,  and  therefore  recommended  him. 
Although  a  great  portion  of  the  lease  under  the  proyisions  of  which 
the  lighthouse  had  been  erected  was  expired,  and  their  interest  in  the 
undertakiDg  was  consequently  limited  to  a  comparatiye]y  short  time^ 
the  proprietors  liberally  entered  into  Smeaton's  yiews  respecting  the 
superior  adyantagee  of  a  more  durable  material  than  timber;  and 
determined  on  IJie  adoption  of  his  plans  for  a  stone  stmcture  of  tiie 
greatest  possible  streugth.  The  cutting  of  the  rock  for  the  founda- 
turn  of  the  building  was  commenced  on  the  5th  of  Angost^  1756;  the 
fint  stone  was  landed  upon  the  rock  June  12, 1757 ;  the  building  was 
finished  on  the  9th  of  October,  1759,  and  the  lantern  lighted  for  the 
first  time  on  the  Ifith.  During  this  time  there  were  421  days'  work 
done  upon  the^  rook. 

Soseaton  appears  to  haye  been  by  no  means  fully  emp%ed  as  an 
engineer  forseyeral  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Eddystone  li^t- 
hoase  i  for  in  1764  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  a  receiyer 
of  the  Derwentwater  estate^  the  funds  of  which  were,  after  its  for- 
feitore  in  1715,  appropriated  to  Greenwich  HospitaL  Oa  the  last  day 
of  that  year,  chiefij,  as  he  states  in  his  account  of  the  Eddystone  light- 
lionse^  through  tiie  ftiendship  of  the  Sail  of  Egmont  and  Eacl  Howe, 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  he  was  appointed  to  this  pffice.  In  this  engage- 
ment he  was  haprar  in  being  asaociated  with  Mr.  Walton,  the  other 
leoeiyer,  who.  took,  upaa  himself  the  management  of  the  acoountu, 
leaying  Smeaton  at  leisure  to  deyote  his  attention  to  imj^yements 
and  to  professional  engagements.  While  he  held  the  leoeiyerBhip  he 
greatly  improyed  the  estate,  the  mines  and  mills  of  whioh  required 
the  superintendence  of  such  a  man  to  make  them  of  their  ftill  yalus^ 
Increasing  business  induced  him,  in  1775,  to  desire  to  relinquish  this 
engagement,  but  he  was  preyailed  on  to  retain  it  about  two  years  longer. 

Of  the  many  useftil  works  executed  l^  Smeaton,  Bam^fate  harbour 


perhaps  holds,  next  to  the  Eddystone  lighthouse^  tiie  most  prominent 
place.  This  work  was  commenced  in  1749,  but  was  carried  on  with 
yery  imperfect  success  until  it  was  placed  under  his  superintendence 
in  1774.  Thii  harbour;  being  inclosed. by  two  pier%  of  about  2000 
and  1500  feet  long  reepectiyely,  affords  a  safe  refuge  for  ships  where 
it  was  much  needed,  yeesels  in  the  Downs  haying  been  exposed  to 
imminent  risk  during  bad  weather  before  it  wss  constmcted.  Smeaton 
laid  out  the  line  of  the  great  canal  connecting  the  weatem  and  esstem 
shores  of  Scotland,  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  and  superintended 
the  execution  of  great  part  of  it^  To  his  skill,  in  all  probability,  tho 
preeeryation  of  old  London  bridge  for  many  years  wss  attribotable. 
In  1761,  in  consequence  of  alterations  made  f or  tho  improyement  of 
the  narigation,  one  of  the  piers  was  undermined  by  the  stream  to  a 
fearful  extent.  The  bridge  was  considered  in  such  danger  that  no 
one  woidd  venture  to  pass  oyer  it ;  and  the  engineers  were  perplexed. 
An  express  was  therefore  sent  to  Yorkshire  for  Smeaton,  who  imme- 
diately  sunk  a  great  quantity  of  stones  about  the  endangered  pier, 
and  thereby  preaeryed  it  The  Calder  nayigation  was  one  of  the  great 
works  whidx  he  suooesf  ully  accomplished ;  and  he  proyided  with  much 
skill  for  the  effect  of  the  impetuous  floods  to  whioh  that  riyer  is 
subject  The  Spurn  lighthouse  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hnmber,  some 
important  bridges  in  Scotland,  and  many  other  works  of  like  character 
might  also  be  mentioned. 

About  1783^  Smeaton's  declining  health  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  ayoid  entering  upon  many  new  undertakings.  He  then  deyoted 
much  attention  to  the  publication  of  an  account  of  the  Eddystone 
lighthouse,  which  was  to  haye  been  followed  by  a  '  Treatise  on  Mills^ 
and  other  works  embodying  his  yaluable  experience  ss  an  ongiDeer. 
The  former  of  these  was  the  only  work  he  lived  to  complete;  and  it 
is  a  volume  of  great  and  permanent  interest,  detailing  in  the  moot 
minute  and  simple  manner  evesy  drcumatanoe  worthy  of  record  con- 
oemiog  the  history  or  the  constmction  of  the  lighthouse.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Geoige  UL,  who  had  taken  much  intwest  in  the  stmcture; 
and  in  the  dedication,  in  explaining  thB  oiroumstanoes  which  had  de- 
ferred the  appearance  of  the  namtiye  so  long  after  the  completion  of 
the  building,  the  author  observes,  "  I  can  with  truth  saj,  I  have  oyer 
since  been  employed  in  works  tendiog  to  the  immediate  benefit  of 
your  Majesty's  subjects:  and  indeed  so  unremittingly,  that  it  is  not 
without  the  greatest  exertion  that  I  am  enabled  even  now  to  complete 
the  publication."  He  had  made  some  progress  in  this  work  before 
176S;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  laid  aside  for  about  twenty  yean^ 
and  was  not  published  until  1791.  On  the  16th  of  September  1793, 
while  walking  in  his  garden  at  Austhorpe,  Smeaton  was  seised  with 
an  attack  of  parolyais ;  and  on  the  28th  of  October  he  died. 

About  the  year  1771  several  friends  of  Smeaton,  engaged  in  kindred 
pursuits,  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  which  may  perhaps  be 
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looked  upon  as  the  first  pnblio  recognition  of  the  usefal|body  ol 

who  have  since^  under  the  name  of  Civil  Rngineen^  done  so  much  in 
developing  tho  resources  of  this  country.  Untoward  drenmstsnces 
led  to  the  dissolution  of  this  society  preyious  to  Smeaton's  death,  but 
steps  were  taken  to  roKMrganise  it  before  that  event  took  pkoe.  The 
new  Society  shortly  took  steps  for  the  publication  in  a  ooMected  form 
of  Smeaton's  numerous  profeeiional  reports;  but  the  work  was  not 
completed  until  1812.  It  is  in  threequarto  volumes,  to  which  a  fourth 
was  subsequently  added,  consisting  of  his  misoellaneoos  papers  com- 
municated to  the  Boyal  Society,  &a  The  Society  alluded  to  is  me»- 
tioned  in  the  first  tolume  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Institntion  of 
Civil  Engineers'  as  still  existing.  The  introduction  to  this  volume 
contains  a  high  euk>gium  on  the  talent  of  Smeaton  as  on  engineer. 
Alluding  to  the  Eddystone  lighthoose,  it  observes :  **  This,  Smeaton's 
first  work,  was  also  his  greatest ;  probably,  the  time  and  all  things 
considered,  it  was  the  most  arduous  undertaking  that  has  fallen  to 
any  engineer,  and  none  was  ever  more  successfully  executed.  And 
now,  haying  been  buflfated  by  the  storms  of  neariy  eighty  (now  nearly 
a  hundred)  years^  the  Bddystcoe  stands  unmoved  as  the  rook  it  is 
built  CO— «  proud  aontUnent  to  its  great  authoa.  Buildings  of  the 
same  kind  have  been  executed  sinoe^  but  it  should  alwavs  be  borne  in 
mind  who  taught  the  first  great 'leesoD,  and  recorded  the  progressive 
steps  with  a  modesty  and  oimplioity  that  may  well  be  held  up  as 
models  for  similar  writings.  Bis '  Beports '  are  entitled  to  equal  praise ; 
th^  are  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the  sound  principles  whioh  they  unfold 
and  the  able  pcactioe  they  exempUfy,  both  alike  based  on  dose  obserw 
vation  of  the  operations  of  nature,  and  affording  many  fine  examples 
of  cautious  sagacity  in  applying  the  instruotions  she  gives  to  the 
means  within  the  reach  of  art."  The  deliberation  and  caution  always 
exerciMd  in  the  works  of  Smeaton  are  well  worthy  of  imitation ; 
end  to  this  may  be  attributed  the  almost  unexampled  snooess  of  Us 
undertakings.  So  highly  was  his  judgment  appredsAed,  that  he  has 
been  called  the  '^standing  counsel"  of  his  profesrion,  and  he  was  oon- 
stantly  appealed  to  by  parliament  on  difficult  engineering  questions. 

His  improvements  of  wind  and  water  mills  have  been  mentioned 
already.  The  atmospheric  steam-engine  of  Newcomen  was  the  subject 
of  similar  experiments,  attended  with  the  like  results ;  although  the 
more  important  improvements  of  Watt  threw  Smeaton's  efforts  in  this 
way  compaiatively  into  the  shade.  His  improvements  consisted  chiefly 
intheproportionsof  the  components  of  the  madiine;  yet  they  efiected 
so  great  a  savmg  of  fuel,  that  Boulten  and  Watt  excluded  them  teom 
their  ordinary  agr«oin«n^— whioh  wai^  to  receive  lor  theuaoof  thtir 
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pfttent  right  one-third  of  iho  coal  saved  by  their  nuiohlne  in  comparison 
With  those  previously  need.  The  low  stete  of  the  mechanic  arts  in 
England  led  ftneaton,  daring  the  early  part  of  Watf  s  career,  to 
doubt  the  poaaibility  of  hia  niachinea  bang  made  with  the  required 
aoooiaoy. 

Smeatmi  also  introduced  many  improvements  in  mathematical 
apparatus,  and  had  an  ardent  love  for  ecience.  He  was  particularly 
attached  to  astronomy,  and  had  an  observatory  at  Austhorpe,  where^ 
even  during  the  moat  active  part  of  hia  career,  he  occasionally 
resided. 

In  person  he  was  of  middle  stature,  broad  and  strong  made,  and  of 
good  constitation.  His  manners  were  simple  and  nnassuming.  His 
temper  was  warm,  but  not  oveibearing ;  and  his  social  character  un- 
impeabhable.  Very  little  is  recorded  of  his  private  history ;  but  his 
daughter  Mary  Dixon,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  his  '  Reports,'  gives  a 
pleasing  acooont  of  his  diaracter  as  a  husband,  parent^  and  friend, 
fie  was  by  no  means  grasping  or  avaricious,  as  many  anecdotes  related 
of  him  seem  to  show.  The  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia  was  at  one 
time  very  desirous  of  engaging  his  services,  and  ofiered  him  his 
own  terms;  but  the  Princess  Daschkov,  by  whom  the  request  was 
oommuoioated,  fouod  him  to  be,  as  dtie  said,  a  man  who  had  no  price, 

SMEDLEY,  REV.  EDWARD,  was  bom  about  1789,  and  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Smedley,  who  died  in  1S25,  after  having 
been  one  of  the  ushers  of  Westminster  school  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
The  elder  Smedley  was  the  author  of  'Erin,  a  Geographical  and 
Descriptive  Poem,'  published  by  subscription  in  1810.  His  son  was 
admitted  a  king's  scholar  at  Westminster  in  1800;  and  thence  he 
•removed  in  due  course  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  his 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1809,  as  tenth  Junior  Optimef  and,  having  obtained 
one  of  the  Member^s  Classical  Prizes  in  1810,  and  again  in  1811,  was 
then  elected  a  Fellow  of  Sidney  College.  He  obtained  no  fewer  than 
four  of  the  Seatonian  Prizes  for  English  poems ;  the  first  on  the  Death 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  1814;  the  second,  on  Jephtha,  1816;  the  third, 
on  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  1827;  the  fourth,  on  Saul  at  Endcr,  1828. 
In  1829,  he  was  collated  by  Bishop  TonJine  to  a  prebend  in  the 
oathedral  church  of  Lincoln,  the  value  of  which,  however,  was  only 
14L  aryear ;  and  this  was  the  only  ecclesiastical  preferment  he  ever 
obtained.  Bsades  his  Seatonian  prize  poems,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
poem  entitled '  Prescience,'  and  of  some  others ;  and  also  of  a  *  History 
of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France,'  in  five  vols.,  12mo.,  and  of  one 
.volume  of  a  History  of  France^  publiahed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffiuion  of  Useful  Eoiowledge.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  editor  of  the  *  Enoydopeedia  Metropolitana ;'  and  he 
contributed  several  articles  on  French  biography  and  EngUsh  and 
Roman  literature  to  the  earlier  volumes  of  the '  Penny  Cydopaddia.' 
His  death  took  place  at  Dulwicb  on  the  29th  of  June,  1886. 

*SMEE,  ALFRED,  surgeon,  distmguished  for  his  acquaintance 
with  electrid^  and  its  practical  applications.  He  was  educated  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeona  of  England  in  1840.  He  is  also  surgeon  to  the  Bank  of 
En^and,  to  the  G^eral  Dispensary,  Aldersgate-street,  and  to  the 
Oentrid  London  Ophthalmio  Hospitsd,  and  was  formerly  a  lecturer  at 
the  Aldersgate-street  School  of  Medicine.  He  has  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  galvanism,  and  a  galvanic  airangement 
suggested  by  him  is  fanuliarly  known  as  Smee's  battery*  He  is  one 
of  the  earliest  experimenters  on  electro-platings  and  has  written  a 
work  on  the  subjeoty  entitled  *  Electro-Metallurgy.'  Since  then  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  theoretical  application  of  the  laws  of  eleo- 
.tzioity  to  the  phenomena  of  life.  His  views  are  embodied  in  a  work 
entitled  'Electro-Biology.'  He  attributed  the  potato  disease  to  the 
attacks  of  an  aphis,  and  in  a  work  on  *  The  Potato-Plant—its  Uses 
and  Properties,'  has  developed  this  theory.  He  is  a  oopious  writer,  as 
the  following  list  of  his  more  remaikable  books  and  papers  will  indi- 
cate : — '  Vision  in  Health  and  Disease ; '  '  Acddents  and  Emergencies ; ' 
'Principles  of  the  Human  Mind ;'  '  Instinct  and  Reason ; '  '  Detection 
of  Steel  Keedles  Impacted  in  the  Body ;  *  *  Process  of  Thought 
adapted  to  Words  and  Language ; '  '  Lectures  on  Electro-Metallurgy, 
delivered  at  the  Bank  of  England;'  'Lecture  on  the  Human  Mind  at 
ZMfferent  Periods  of  liAa.'  Mr.  Smee  was  eleeted  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  184L 

SMIRKE,  ROBERT,  R.A.,  during  his  later  years  the  Nestor  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member  for  fifty-three  years,  was 
bom  in  1752.  OrigiDally  a  painter  of  ocaoh-panels,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  English  genr€  painters,  and  had  indeed  no 
great  rival  before  the  time  of  WilJrie.  His  subjects  are  various,  but 
his  favourite  author  was  Cervantes;  a  great  proportion  of  his  pictures 
are  from  Don  Quixote.  Though  so  long  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
he  sent  few  pictures  to  its  exhibitions,  and  only  three  before  his  eleo- 
tion  as  a  member,  which  were  Narcissus,  and  the  Lady  and  Sabrina, 
fromComuB,  in  1786;  and  the  Widow  in  1791.  He  waa  elected  an 
Associate  in  1791,  and  an  Academician  in  1793,  when  he  gave  as 
his  presentation  picture  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho.  He  contributed 
two  pictures  also  in  1792  to  the  Academy  exhibition:  The  Lover's 
Dream,  and  Musidora,  from  Thomson's  Spring  and  Summer.  In  179ft 
he  exhibited  Laviniay  from  the  Autumn  of  the  same  poet  Smirke 
designed  much  for  booksellen^  and  for  annuals  and  such  works,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  Boydell's  Shakspeare.  He  painted 
■evecal  piotuvea  from  Shakspere,  as  Catherine  and  Petrochio^  Juliet 


and  her  Nune,  Prince  Henry  and  Fabtaff— *'  This  ehalr  shall  be  my 
state,  this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushion  my  crown  :** — The 
Seven  Ages;  and  others.  From  Don  Quixote  he  painted  Sancho'a 
Audience  of  the  Duchess ;  The  Countess  Dolorado  discovering  the 
cause  of  her  grief  to  Don  Quixote ;  The  ceremony  of  beard-washing 
performed  by  Don  Quixote  at  the  Table  of  the  Duke ;  Don  Quixote 
addressing  the  Princess  Duldnea ;  and  The  Combat  between  Don 
Quixote  and  the  Giants  interrupted  by  the  Innkeeper.  The  last  time 
he  exhibited  was  in  1818 :  the  picture  was  styled  Infancy.  In  other 
daases,  the  following  pictures  are  among  his  best  works: — ^Infant 
Bacchus;  Psyche;  the  Plague  of  Serpents}  the  Angel  justifving 
Providence,  from  Pernell's  Hermit;  the  Oipsy;  the  Fortune-tellere, 
&0.  &c  He  died  at  his  house  in  Osnaburgh-street^  RegentTs-paik, 
Januaiy  6, 1845,  in  his  ninety-four!^  year.  Smirke  was  the  contem- 
porary of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^he  was  the  father  of  the  present  Sir 
Robert  and  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  the  architects. 

SMIRKE,  SIR  ROBERT,  R.A.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  in  1780.  Under  his  father  he  reoeived  a  careful  training  in  art ; 
and  having  adopted  the  profession  of  an  architect,  he  after  the  usual 
preparatoiy  studies,  made  a  tour  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Oreeoe,  and  Qennany, 
whence  he  returned  in  1805.  His  attention  was  mainly  directed  to 
the  remains  of  ancient  art^  and  some  of  the  results  of  his  investigations 
appeared  in  Donaldson's  'Antiquities  of  Athens,'  and  elsewhere.  He 
also  published  shortly  after  his  return  to  England^  'Speoimena  of 
Continental  Ardiiteoture,'  folio,  Lend,  1806.  He  was  fortunate  in 
eariy  finding  influential  friends  and  patrons,  through  whose  good 
services  and  his  own  aUility  he  obtained,  while  still  a  young  man,  rare 
opportunities  of  distit^mshing  himself.  His  first  work  <1808-9)  was 
Covent  Ghurden  Theatre,  an  important  undertaking  to  be  intrusted  to 
so  young  a  man,  but  one  which,  despite  of  some  faults,  was  worthily 
carried  out.  This  building  was  espefnally  noteworthy  as  inmost  the  first 
important  specimen  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order  in  the  metropolis,  and  as 
having  g^en  a  marked  impulse  to  the  architectural  improvements  of 
London.  Externally  the  chief  features  of  this  building  were  a  noble 
tetrastyle  Doric  portico,  and  the  sculptures  in  relief  by  Flaxman. 
The  interior  of  the  theatre  was  entirely  altered  in  1847,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Albano,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  ^e  Italian 
Opera.  Its  destruction  by  fire  March  5, 1866,  need  hardly  "be  men- 
tioned. The  walls  and  the  portico  were  suffered  to  stand  for  about  a 
year,  when  they  were  removed,  and  Smirke's  theatre  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Smirke's  next  buildii^  was  the  Mint^  erected  in  1811,  whieh,  like 
the  theatre,  is  a  Qrecian  Doric  edifice,  but  unlike  that  has  a  msticated 
basement.  It  is  a  neat  unpretending  but  substantial-looking  pile  of 
three  stories,  having  a  centre  witii  attached  oolunms  supporting  a  pedi- 
ment»  and  winga  A  still  more  important  work  was  the  new  Post- 
Office,  St.  Martin's-le-Qmnd,  commenced  in  1828,  and  completed  in 
1829.  This  vsat  pile  has  a  frontage  of  890  feet ;  but,  though  an  inaa- 
lated  building,  it  is  the  St.  Martin's-le-Qrand  fa^e  alone  which 
makea  any  pretension  to  architectural  display ;  and  this  is  confined  to 
the  three  porticoes,  one  at  each  end  of  four  columns,  and  one  in  the 
centre  of  six  columns,  surmounted  bv  a  pediment :  these  porticoes 
are  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  building  has,  on  the  whole^  undoubtedly 
a  good  deal  of  grandeur  of  character,  but  it  is  still  fue  from  tetia&o- 
toiy.  He  also  erected  dtoing  the  progress  of  the  Post  Office^  and  in 
the  same  order  (Qredan  Ionic),  the  College  of  Physicians^  and  the 
Union  Club,  Trafalgar-square;  and  the  club-house  at  the  comer  of 
Charles-street,  Regent^treet,  for  the  United  Service  Club  :  being 
found  too  small  for  that  dub,  it  was,  however,  sold  to  the  Junior 
United  Service  Club,  and  recently,  being  (like  Sir  Robert's  more  pre- 
tentious olub-house,  the  Carlton)  thought  too  sombre  a  pile  for  its 
purpose,  it  haa  been  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  one  of  a  more 
ornate  character.  In  1880-81,  Sir  Robert  completed  the  Library 
(Ctothic),  the  extension  of  King's  Bench  Walk  (Qrecian),  and  other 
improvements  in  the  Inner  Temple.  He  also,  in  1831f  erected  King's 
College,  as  the  eastern  wing  of  Somerset  Housa  The  extensive  re- 
building and  restoration  of  York  Minster,  rendered  neoesesry  by  the 
fire  of  1829,  were  from  his  designs  and  conducted  under  his  super- 
intendence, and  form  his  chief  work  in  the  Qothic  styla  In  1834,  he 
completed  the  Carlton  Club,  like  most  of  his  works  a  pseudo^slaiiBBio 
structure,  but  one  even  more  than  usually  heavy  and  unattractive  in 
appearance.  It  is,  however,  tmnecestary  to  notice  it  further,  as  it  has 
been  made  to  give  place  to  the  building  of  his  brother  notioed  below. 
His  next  club-house,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University,  eom« 
pleted  in  1838,  was  executed  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke^  and  is  of  a  much  more  florid  character  than  any  ot  the 
structures  executed  under  Sir  Robert's  sole  direction. 

The  worik  on  which  Sir  Robert's  fame  will  however  ehiefly  depend^ 
is  the  British  Museum,  with  the  exception  of  the  Palaee  of  Westmin* 
ster  the  greatest  architeetural  work  erected  in  London  in  the  present 
century.  It  was  commenced  in  1828 ;  but  owing  to  various  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  the  architect^  its  progress  was  even  slower  than 
the  massive  character  of  the  building  rendered  neoessanr,  and  the 
portioo  was  not  completed  till  1847.  Of  this  immense  pile,  too  well 
known  to  require  description,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  it  Is  of 
the  Qredan  Ionic  order,  carried  out  externally  witii  great  severity, 
and  is  the  largest  and  most  imposing  Grecian  structure  in  the  me- 
tropoiisi    The  grand  fronts  the  only  one  of  the  external  fronts  upon 
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which  any  architectural  embellishment  ia  expended,  ia  870  feet  long, 
Rnd  consiBta  of  a  central  portion  with  advanced  vinga.  The  forty- 
four  colunmB  of  the  £Ei9ade  are  five  feet  in  diameter  at  tbe  base,  and  45 
feet  high,  and  rest  upon  a  atylobate  five  feet  and  ^  half  high.  The 
tympanum  of  the  pediment  ia  occupied  by  a  group  in  alto-rilievo, 
from  the  chisel  of  Sir  R.  Westmaoott.  The  building  aa  originally  con- 
structed inclosed  an  open  quadrangle,  S20  feet  by  240  feet,  and  each 
of  the  fa9ade8  of  the  quadrangle  bad  a  certain  amount  of  architectural 
character.  But  this  open  apace  has  been  now  pretty  well  filled  up  by 
the  new  Reading  Roon^jund  connected  buildings,  imd  the  quadrangle 
fronts  are  almost  entirely  concealed.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  the 
British  Museum  to  be  subjected  to  a  great  amount  of  adverse  criticism 
both  as  regards  the  «36thetio  character  of  the  buildmg  and  the  fitness 
of  tbe  interior  arrangements  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 
The  public  taste  has  outgrown  the  period  when  objection  was  silenced 
by  the  statement  that  a  work  was  dassio  in  character;  but  it  may 
be  that  the  re-action  against  classic  art  is  ezoeesive,  or  at  any  rate  it 
may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  adoption  of  an  ornate,  ecclesiastical 
Gothic,  or  renaissance  style  would  not,  after  the  novelty  had  worn  off* 
have  proved  lees  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  museum^  of 
archseology  and  natural  history  than  the  more  severely  simple  Grecian 
one  adopted  by  the  architect.  At  the  same  time  the  question  as  to 
the  actual  style  of  the  architecture  ought,  of  course^  to  be  regarded  as 
subsidiary  to  that  of  the  adaptation  to  its  purpose  of  the  building 
itself,  in  the  size,  height,  lighting,  number  and  arrangements  of  its 
apartments ;  and  in  this  respect  it  la  to  be  feared  that  the  British 
Museum  is  far  from  satisfactory  :  but  this  ia  a  failing  which  it  has  in 
common  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  great  public  buildings. 

Sir  Robert  Smirke  was  elected  R.A.  in  1811 ;  and  was  for  some 
years  treasurer  of  that  inatitution,  but  resigned  the  office  in  1850. 
He  was  one  of  the  architects  to  the  Board  of  Works  and  Public  Build- 
ings for  several  years  prior  to  the  abolition  of  the  office  in  1831,  when 
ho  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.    [See  Supplement,] 

*RMIRKE,  SYDNKy,  R.A.,  is  like  his  elder  brother.  Sir  Robert 
Smirke,  a  distinguished  architect.  In  1834  he  published  '  Suggestions 
on  the  Architectural  Improvements  of  the  West  of  London ;'  but  he 
first  made  his  name  known  to  the  public  as  an  architect  in  1835-37  by 
the  erection,  in  conjunction  vtith  his  brother,  of  tbe  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  University  Club-house  in  Pall-MalL  In  this  building,  of 
which  the  design  of  the  north  or  Fall  Mall  front  was  understood  to  be 
the  production  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  he  showed,  by  giving  to  it  a 
fiorid  Corinthian  character,  that  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
become  a  servile  adherent  of  tbe  severe  cloasicism  which  had  for  so 
many  years  been  associated  with  the  name  of  Smirke,  About  the 
aame  time  he  erected  a  churph  in  Leioeater,  and  conducted  oKtenaive 
olterationa  and  enlargements  of  Bethlehem  Hospital.  In  1842  he 
auperintended  the  completion  of  the  restorations  of  the  Temple 
Cburoh,  of  which  he  publiahed  an  account^  'Architecture  of  the 
Temple  Chtirch,'  4to.  His  next  works  were  a  church  at  Bickerstaffe^ 
in  Lancashire,  which  he  erected  for  the  Earl  of  Derby;  and  the  office 
of  the  '  Morning  Post '  newspaper,  and  Exeter  Change  in  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London.  A  more  important  work  was  the  Conservative 
Club-house,  erected  on  the  site'  of  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  St. 
James's-street,  in  1844-45 ;  but  in  this  work  Mr.  Smirke  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Baaevi  the  architect  of  tbe  HtzwUliam  Museum, 
Cambridge  [Bassvi,  Qeorgb]  ;  and  we.  have  no  means  of  apportioning 
the  respective  shares  of  the  two  architeots  :  in  the  interior  was  largely 
introduced  that  polychromatic  decorati<m  of  which  Mr.  Smirke  has 
since  shown  himself  so  decided  an  adherent. 

Ill  1845  Mr.  Smirke  erected  a  new  portrait-gallery  at  Drayton  Manor, 
for  the  late  Sir  Robert  PeeL  In  1847  he  commenced  the  new  Carlton 
Club«  Pall-MalL  For  this  building  he  slightly  modified  the  well  known 
design  by  Sansovino  of  the  Library  of  St^  Mark,  at  Venice,  a  work 
much  more  ornate^  in  character  than  any  previously  adopted  for  a 
London  Club-house,  and  it  has  been  earned  out  in  all  its  richness 
of  decoration.  At  first  only  half  the  design  was  erected  as  an 
addition  to  the  original  Carlton,  constructed  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke^ 
which  was  made  to  look  singularly  gloomy  by  the  contrast ;  but  in 
1855  Sir  Robert's  building  was  replaced  by  the  other  half  of  hia 
brother's  Italiab  edifice,  and  the  whole  ia  now  complete.  A  novelty 
was  introdueed  in  this  fagade  in  the  shape  of  pillars  of  polished  Aber- 
deen granite,  but  from  the  building  standins  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
street,  the  anticipated  richness  of  effect  was  hardly  attained.  Another 
of  Mr.  Smirke's  works,  the  Kew  Buildings  in  the  Temple,  also  placed 
him  in  something  like  antagonism  to  the  architectural  taste  of  his 
brother,  they  being  in  connection  with,  and  partly  an  extension  of, 
those  noticed  above  as  erected  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke  in  1830,  and 
Mr.  Smirke  made  the  antagonism  the  more  palpable  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Elizabethan  or  Tudor  style,  while  the  buildings  of  Sir  Robert 
were  of  oourae  Qredan ;  an  incongruity  by  which  both  have  suffered. 

Except  the  restorations  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  Mr.  Smirke's  recent 
works,  so  far  as  they  have  been  brought  under  public  cognisance^  have 
been  chiefly,  in-  connection  with  the  Briti^  Museum,  of  which  he  has 
succeeded  his  brother  as  architect.  And  here^  to  pass  over  various 
modifications  of  his  brother's  design,  Ms  great  work  has  been  the 
New  Reading  Room,  by  general  ponsent  the  most  successful  of  recent 
public  worku.  The  auggestion  for  the  erection  of  a  great  circular 
reading-room  in  tbe  inner  ^naditingle  of  the  British  Museuao,  wm 


made  by  Mr.  Panixzi,  keeper  of  the  department  of  printed  books^  and 
now  princi})al  librarian  of  the  Museum,  but  the  designs  for  carrying 
the  suggestion  into  effect  were  made  by  Mr.  Smirke.  •  The  building  is 
constructed  principally  of  iron ;  aod  the  dome,  the  largest  in  existence 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  whidi  ia  142  feet, 
tlus  being  140  feet  in  diameter,  is  admitted  to  have  evinced  tbe  highest 
order  of  constructive  skill.  It  was  executed  too  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  the  first  standard  being  only  fixed  in  January  1855,  and 
*<the  framework  and  scaffolding  vpon  whidi  the  dome  rested  were 
removed  on  the  2od  of  the  following  June.  No  subsidence  or  'set' 
of  material  was  observed  on  the  wwlges  being  removed.  The  entire 
dome  was  roofed  in  and  the  copper  covering  kid  in  September  1855." 
The  buildmg  was  completed  for  use  in  May  1857.  The  interior 
arrangements,  fittioga,  Ac.,  were  designed  by  Mr.  Panimi;  aod  the 
complete  adaptation  of  the  work  to  its  object,  and  its  consequent 
complete  success,  is  unquestionably  due  in  a  great  measure  to  Mr. 
Panizzi's  constant  superintendence  of  its  progress,  and  his  cordial  and 
unreserved  co-operation  with  the  architect  This  however  can  in  no 
wise  be  regarded  as  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  architect^  of 
whose  constructive  ability  and  artistic  skilb  it  is  a  noble  monument. 

SMITH,  ADAM,  the  only  child  of  his  parents,  was  bom  at  Kirkaldy, 
June  5th  1723,  a  few  montJis  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was 
comptroller  of  the  customs  at  that  plao%  He  was  brought  up  with 
great  tenderness  by  his  surviving  parent^  and  sent  to  the  grammar* 
school  of  his  native  town.  From  1737  to  1740  he  pursued  &  studloi 
at  the  University  of  GlMgow.  Being  designed  for  the  CSiurch  of 
England,  he  left  Glasgow,  and  proceeded  as  an  exhibitioner  an. 
Snell's  foundation  to  REtlliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  spent  seven 
Years.  Mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  with  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  were  Ms  fsivourite  studies  at  this  University.  Having 
abfmdoned  the  idea  of  taking  orders,  he  returm^d  to  Sootlsoid ;  and  in 
1748  went  to  reside  at  Edinburgh,  where,  for  the  next  three  years,  he 
read  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  under  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Kamea.  In  1751  he  was  elected  professor  of  logio  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow ;  aod  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy,  which  he  filled  for  the  next  thirteen  year^. 
The  third  division  of  hia  lectures  included  various  subjeeks,  which  he 
subsequently  so  ably  treated  in  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations.*  Hia  talents 
in  the  chair  have  been  highly  praised,  and  his  lectures  were  generally 
delivered  extempore.  During  his  residence  at  Glasgow,  he  published 
his  '  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments ; '  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1759 ; 
and  the  sixth,  which  contains  considerable  additions,  shortly  before 
the  author's  death.  The  fundamental  prindplp  of  this  work  ia,  that 
sympathy  forms  the  foundation  of  morals ;  that  "  the  primary  objects 
of  our  moral  perceptions  are  the  actions  of  other  men ;  and  that  our 
moral  judgments  with  respect  to  our  own  conduct  are  only  applica- 
tions to  ourselves  of  decisions  which  we  have  already  passed  on  the 
conduct  of  our  neighbours."  (Dugald  Stewart.)  Tlus  theory  being 
now  little  thought  of,  it  ia  unneceaaary  to  enter  into  further  detaila. 
To  the  second  edition  of  the  above  work  was  prefixed  a  dissertation  on 
the  origin  of  languages,  which  was  afterwards  publiahed  separately, 
under  the  title  ot  <  Considerations  concei^iing  the  First  Formation  of 
Lang^uages,  and  the  Different  Genius  of  Original  and  Compounded 
Languages.'  It  is  praised  rather  for  its  ingenuity  than  the  soundness 
of  its  conclusions. 

In  1763  Mr.  Smith  resigned  the  professorship,  in  consequence  of  an 
invitation  to  accompany  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  on  his  travels.  The 
University  of  Qlaagow  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.,  a  title  which  he  never  assumed  in  private  lifeu  He  left  London 
with  hia  noble  pupil  in  January,  1764,  and  proceeded  to  Toulooae, 
where  they  resided  eighteen  months.  They  next  viaited  various  parts 
of  the  South  of  France,  spent  two  months  at  Geneva,  and  proceeded 
to  Paris  at  the  end  of  1765,  where  they  remained  ten  months;  and 
after  aa  absence  of  nearly  three  years,  returned  to  Bogland*  At  Paris 
Mr.  Smith  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Turgpot,  Quescay, 
Necker,  D'Alembert^  Helvetius,  Marmontel,  and  other  diatinguiahed 
peraons.  Had  Quesnay  lived,  it  is  said  that  the  *  Wealth  of  l^ations ' 
would  have  been  dedicated  to  him.  Soon  after  his  return  to  £2ng^d, 
Smith  proceeded  to  Kirkaldy,  where^  with  the  exertion  of  occasional 
visits  to  Edinburgh  and  London,  he  resided  until  1776,  engaged  in 
hia  great  work.  He  mixed  with  the  beet  literary  society  of  both 
capitals^  and  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Hume.  When 
Johnson  visited  Scotland,  he  and  Smith  ^net,  and  behaved  towaida 
each  other  with  marked  rudeness.  The  'Wealth  of  Nations' 
appeared  early  in  1776.  To  the  third  edition  (1784)  the  author  made 
several  additions;  but  the  fourth  edition  (1780)  contained  no  altera- 
tions of  any  kind.  The  two  following  years  a^w  the  first  appearance 
of  tbe  work  were  spent  in  London,  hi  1788,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  Mr.  iSmith  was  appointed  one  of  the  com* 
misaioners  of  ouatoms  for  Scotland,  on  which  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  spent  the  remsining  thirteen  years  of  hia  life. '  When 
this  appointment  took  place,  he  was  in  hia  fifty-fifth  year;  and  it  has 
frequently  been  regretted  •that  his  time  was  not  devoted  to  more 
profitable  labours,  i&  thbuiglx  the  duties  of  .his  ofi^ce  were  not  onerous, 
they  were  sufficient  to  distract  his  attention.  .He  .had  collected 
materials  for  publication,  whidi,-  with  the  exception  of  some  detached 
essays  published  by  hjs  executors^  were  destroyed  by  hia  ordeni  a  few 
days  before  hia  death,  a8.he  had'  never  ^Dpnd  time  tq  ArxMtge  tUem  fo9 
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the  preea. '  The  olosing  yeus  of  hts  life  were  spent  tranquilly  in  the 
•ociety  of  a  tmaH  circle  of  friendfl,  who  generally  suppod  with  him 
eveiy  Sunday.  His  mother  resided  with  mm  until  her  death  in  1784, 
a  loss  which  he  severely  fait;  and  a  niaiden  coamn,  who  had  always 
sopeiintended  hia  domestio  eoncems,  died  four  yean  afterwards.  In 
1787  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  Uniyenity  of  Glasgow.  He  did  not 
linger  long  after  his  domeetic  htoeavements,  bat  died  July  8,  1790, 
aged  67.    He  was  nerer  married. 

The  prirate  character  of  Adam  Smith  has  been  fully  given  by  his 
friend  Dngald  Stewart,  in  the  account  of  his  '  life  and  Writings,' 
which  is  prefixed  to  more  than  one  edition  of  the '  Wealth  of  Nations.' 
His  dispceition  was  amiable  and  beneyolent;  his  manners  were  artless 
and  simple,  and  in  sodety  he  not  unfrequenUy  OLhibited  instances  of 
absence  of  mind.  Dugald  Stewart  says : — **  He  was  oertainly  not  fitted 
for  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  or  for  the  business  of  active 
life."  His  acts  of  private  charity  were  on  a  scale  much  beyond  what 
might  have  been  expected  firom  his  fortune.  The  medallion  by  Tassie 
giyes  an  exact  idea  of  his  profile  and  the  general  ezpresssion  of  his 
countenance. 

The '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  or,  to  give  the  title  correctly,  the  '  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,'  is  the  work  on 
which  the  frme  of  Adam  Smith  wiU  permanently  rest.  It  overthrew 
the  erron  of  the  mercantile  theory,  that  money  was  wealth ;  those  of 
the  agricultural  theory,  that  land  was  the  only  source  of  wealth  ; 
and  eetabllshed  the  principle  that  the  true  source  of  wealth  was  labour. 
Hobbes,  in  1651  (*  Leviathan,'  chap.  24),  had  briefly  glanced  at  the 
importance  of  labour  in  conferring  yalue  upon  things ;  Locke,  in 
1689  ('Essay  on  Civil  Government'),  went  further,  but  was  evidently 
not  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  principle  which  he  elucidated. 
Mr.  McCuIloch,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Science 
of  Political  Economy  up  to  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,' 
thus  sums  vp  what  Adam  Smith  has  done  for  this  science : — "In  the 
'Wealth  of  Nations'  (he  says)  the  science  was,  for  the  first  time, 
treated  in  its  fullest  extent ;  and  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
the  productioii  of  wealth  depends,  were  established  beyond  the  reach 
of  cavil  and  dispute.  In  opposition  to  the  French  economists.  Dr. 
Smith  has  shown  that  labour  is  the  only  source  of  wealth,  and  that 
the  wish  to  augment  our  fortunes  and  to  rise  in  the  w6rld  is  the  cause 
of  wealth  being  saved  and  accumulated.  He  has  shown  that  labour  is 
productive  of  wealth  when  employed  in  manufactures  and  commerce, 
as  well  as  when  it  Is  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  He  has 
traced  the  various  means  by  which  labour  may  be  rendered  more 
effective  ;  and  has  given  a  most  admirable  analysis  and  exposition  of 
the  prodigious  addition  made  to  its  powers  by  its  division  among 
different  individuals,  and  by  the  employment  of  accumulated  wealth, 
or  capital,  in  industrious  undertakings.  Dr.  Smith  has  also  shown,  in 
opposition  to  the  commonly  received  opinions  of  the  merchants, 
politicians,  and  statesmen  of  his  time,  that  wealth  does  not  consist  in 
the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  but  in  the  abundance  of  the  various 
necessaries,  conveniences,  and  enjoyments  of  life.  He  has  shown  that 
it  is  in  every  case  sound  policy  to  leave  individuals  to  pursue  their 
own  interest  in  their  own  way ;  and  that,  in  prosecuting  branches  of 
industry  advantageous  to  themselves,  they  necessarily  prosecute  such  as 
are  at  the  same  time  advantageous  to  the  public.  He  has  shown  at  great 
length,  and  with  a  force  of  reasoning  and  amplitude  of  illustration  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  deshred,  that  the  principles  of  the  mercantile  oc 
exclusive  system  are  at  once  inconsistent  and  absurd ;  and  that  every 
regulation  intended  to  force  industry  into  particular  channels,  or  to  de- 
termine the  species  of  commercial  intercourse  to  be  carried  on  between 
diffiBrent  parts  of  the  same  country,  or  between  distant  and  independent 
countries,  is  impolitic  and  pemicioaB — injurious  to  Ihe  rights  of  indi- 
viduala-^and  advene  to  the  progress  of  real  optdence  and  lasting 
prosperity." 

Adam  Smith's  enon  lean  towards  the  theories  of  the  French 
economists.  Some  prindples  he  overlooked;  others  he  did  not  duly 
appreciate.  Many  of  the-  theories  which  he  controverted  have  now 
become  obsolete,  yet  the  manner  in  which  he  has  investigated  them 
will  always  please  and  instruct  Still  it  is  not  safe  for  the  student  to 
read  him  without  a  guide. 

The  <  Wealth  of  Nations '  is  divided  into  five  books;  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject  is  not  on  the  whole  conndered  judicioua  In  the 
first  and  second  books  the  drcnmstances  which  determine  the  price 
of  commodities,  the  xato  of  wages  and  profits,  and  the  rent  of  land  are 
discussed.  The  third  book  treats  of  the  probable  progress  of  a  country 
in  whidi  individual  and  national  industry  were  unimpeded  by  restric- 
tions, and  shows  the  <<  natural  progress  of  opulence."  The  causes 
which  had  produced  the  then  existing  policy  of  di£%cent  European 
countries  are  pointed  out  In  the  fourth  book  the  mercantile  and 
agricultural  systems  are  examined.  The  fifth  book  relates  to  reve- 
nues of  the  state,  the  principles  of  taxation,  and  the  effect  of  national 
debts.  There  are  several  long  digressions  on  various  branches  of  the 
subject, 

SMITH,  ALBERT,  was  bom  on  May  24, 1816,  at  Cheriaey,  where 
hjB  iather  practised  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors  School  As  he  was  destined  for  the  medical  profession,  he 
pursued  his  studies  at  Middlesex  Hospitil  and  became  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Sutgeont  early  in  1838.  In  the  same  year  he  repaiz^d 
toPteii»lnofdertoinoieaM  his  knowledge  by  attending  the  hospital 


of  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  and  leetuk^s,  and  in  September  he  visited  GhamoonL 
He  then  returned  to  England,  and  commenced  practice  with  hia  fSather 
at  Chertsey.  But  he  had  always  felt  an  inclination  for  literary  panuits, 
and  an  equal  and  early  developed  fondness  for  the  subject  of  hia  subee- 
quent  triumph— the  scenety  of  Mont  Blanc  The  first  he  gratified  by 
some  oontributiotts  to  the  'Medical  Tones,'  in  which  appeand  'Jasper 
Buddie,  or  Confessions  of  a  Dissecting  Boom  Porter,^  and  the  second 
by  sucoesave  visits  to  that  renowned  spot  Not  bdng  entirely  aataafied 
with  his  position  as  a'  surgeon,  he  prepared  views  of  the  scenery  of  the 
Alps,  t(^;ether  with  a  descriptive  lecture,  with  which  he  visited  moat 
of  the  small  towns  in  the  vidnity  of  the  metropolis  during  1889  and 
1840.  In  1841  he  settled  in  London,  and  commenced  writing  for  the 
nuigazines,  in  which  appeared,  amongst  a  variety  of  misodlaneous 
articles,  several  of  his  novels.  'The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ijedbury,' 
'  The  Scattergood  Fattuly,' '  The  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliets,'  *  Christo- 
pher Tadpole^'  and  'The  Pottleton  Legacy,'  all  of  which  were  pablished 
subsequently  as  separate  works,  were  decidedly  successful,  and  have 
gone  through  more  than  <me  edition,  though  more  distingtdshed  by  a 
rattling  good  humour,  and  a  talent  for  relating  practical  jokes,  than 
by  the  higher  attributes  of  correct  taste  and  delineation  of  character. 
During  1847-49  he  wrote  a  series  of  sketches,  comprising  the  Natund 
Histories  of  *Stuck-up  People^'  'The BaUet  Girl,'  'The  Gent,'  'The  Flirt.* 
'  The  Idler  upon  Town,'  and '  Evening  Parties.'  In  1849  he  visited  the 
East,  and  on  his  return  published  'A  Month  at  Constantinople,*  in 
which  the  exaggerated  notions  respecting  its  romance  and  its  beauty 
were  cleverly  ridiculed ;  and  in  1850  he  produced  an  entertainment 
adled  '  The  Overland  Mail,'  wherein  he  was  the  only  performer,  and 
in  which,  with  the  aid  of  scenery,  he  described  that  route.  He  also 
in  this  year  wrote  two  or  three  operatic  burlesques,  but  we  have  not 
attempted  to  enumerate  all  his  multifarious  productiona  In  the  autumn 
of  1851  he  revisited  the  soene  of  his  early  predilection,  and  auooeeded, 
with  much  difficulty,  which  he  has  himMlf  described,  in  gaining  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc ;  a  feat  since  become  one  of  every  day  occur- 
rence. On  March  15, 1852,  he  produced,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  hia  enter- 
tainment of '  The  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc^'  wherein  his  repid  but  distinct 
utterance,  his  humour,  the  well-selected  and  well-painted  sooner]^,  and 
his  careful  attention  to  the  comfort  of  his  auditora,  enabled  min  to 
achieve  an  imprecedented  success.  It  has  continued,  by  suocessive 
variations,  to  remain  a  favourite  to  the  present  time  (June  1857) ; 
his  readiness  in  adapting  and  incorporeting  allusions  to  the  passng 
evente  of  the  day,  giving  to  it  a  variety  that  forms  a  oonsiderablo 
^rtlon  of  its  attraction.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  entertain- 
ment Mr.  Smith  has  ceased,  in  a  considerable  degree^  to  pursue  his 
literary  avocations,  his  slight  '  Story  of  Mont  Blanc,'  which  has  some 
personal  interest,  being  the  only  work  he  has  since  published;  with 
an  occasional  letter  to  the  newspapers,  to  which  however  his  name  has 
not  been  appended,  containing  smart  and  pleasant,  though  somewhat 
exaggerated,  descriptions  of  the  social  state  of  London.    [See  Sufp.] 

SMITH,  ANKER,  who  received  his  unusual  name  by  way  of 
fimciful  allusion  to  ms  being  an  only  son,  the  "  hope  "  of  hiB  parents 
(''anker"  bebg  an  old  way  of  spelling  anchor),  was  bom  in  London 
io  1759.  He  was  educated  in  the  Merchant  Taylon'  School,  and  vras 
articled,  in  1777,  to  his  unde^  Mr.  John  Hoole,  a  solicitor.  The 
unusual  neatness  of  his  writing  led  Mr.  Hoole  to  try  his  akill  at 
drawing  with  a  pen.  He  therefore  copied  two  line  engravings  in  pea 
aud  ink;  and  so  admirably  was  the  second  executed,  that  James 
Heath  is  sud  to  have  mistaken  it  for  a  print  In  consequenoe  of  this 
indication  of  talent,  young  Smith  was  articled  to  an  engraver  named 
Taylor,  in  the  year  1779,  but  he  quitted  him  in  1782,  by  which  time 
he  had  suroasseid  Ids  instructor.  He  then  became  an  aasiataat  of 
James  Heatn,  in  whose  name  he  executed  many  works,  among  others, 
the  Apotheosis  of  Handel,  which  is  said  to  be  entirely  hia  own. 
About  the  year  1787  SmiUi  received  his  fint  independent  employ- 
ment as  an  engraver,  being  then  engaged  upon  the  plates  to  illastzate 
Bell's  edition  of  the  '  British  Poets.'  About  the  same  time  he  was 
introduced  by  Hoole,  the  translator  of  Tasso  (who  was  brother  to  the 
gentleman  or  that  name  before  alluded  to),  to  Alderman  Boydell,  by 
whom  be  was  commissioned  to  engrave  Northcote's  picture  of  the 
Death  of  Wat  Tyler.  For  this  engravUig  he  was,  in  1797,  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Kbyal  Academy. 

The  engravings  of  Anker  Smith  are  mudi  esteemed  for  th«r 
beautiful  execution  and  correct  drawing ;  although,  Ijrom  the  droam- 
stance  of  his  working  much  for  book  publishen,  hiB  name  ia  less  known 
than  it  deserves  to  be.  tiis  private  character  was  unimpeachable ;  and 
his  modesty,  piety,  and  correct  judgment  secured  hun  many  firiends. 
In  1791  he  married.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  in  June  181  d,  leaving  his 
widow,  four  sons,  and  a  daughter.  Of  his  sons,  the  second,  named 
Frederick  William,  who  became  a  pupil  of  Ohantrey,  gave  great  promise 
of  eminence  ih  the  art  of  sculpture,  but  died  in  1835,  at  the  age  of 
tbirty-eight  years ;  and  the  two  younger  embraced  that  of  painting. 
Mr.  Smith  had  several  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  mother  to  Sir  W.  C 
Boss,  RA.,  miniature-painter  to  her  Majesty. 

•  SMITH,  LIEUT.COLONEL  CHARLES  HAMILTON,  a  well- 
known  writer  on  subjects  connected  with  the  natural  history  of 
animals.  One  of  his  earliest  papen  is  hi  the  13th  volume  of  the 
Linnssan  Transactions,  entitled  'Observations  on  some  Animals  of 
America  allied  to  the  genus  AfUilop€.*  The  volume  on  'Doga'  in 
JardhisTa  'NatunOist's  Library,'  was  written  by  Colonfll  Smithy  and 
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oontaixis  a  great  qtiantity  of  intereetiDg  matter  on  these  animala. 
The  Tohune  in  the  same  series  of  books  devoted  to  'Horses,'  was 
written  by  him,  and  the  introduction  to  the  yolume  on  Mammalia, 
A  third  volume,  on  the  'Racee  and  Varieties  of  Man,'  was  also  from 
the  pen  of  Colonel  Smith. 

SMITH,  SIR  HENRY  GEORGE  WAKELYN,  Bart.,  was  bom 
in  1788,  at  Whittlesea,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  his  father  was  in 
praotioe  as  a  surgeon.  Having  received  such  an  early  education  as  he 
could  obtain  at  the  grammar-aohool  of  his  native  town,  he  entered  the 
armv  in  1805  as  seoond  lieutenant  in  the  Rifle  Brigade^  and  took  part 
in  the  siege,  storming,  and  capture  of  Monte  Video,  under  the  late 
Sir  S.  Auchmuty,  and  in  the  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres  under  Brigadier- 
General  Crawfurd.  He  was  also  present  at  the  capture  of  Cope^agen, 
under  Lord  Cathcart  He  was  afterwards  employed  with  the  troops 
in  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moor^  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Penin- 
sular war  from  the  battle  of  Vimiera  down  to  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops  at  Corunna.  Returning  again  to  the  Peninsula  in  1809,  he 
took  part  in  the  action  on  the  bridge  of  the  Coa  near  Almeida,  where 
be  was  severely  wounded,  and  commanded  a  company  in  the  pursuit 
of  Massena  from  the  lines  of  Lisbon,  and  in  one  or  two  subsequent 
actions  of  less  importance.  Having  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  brigade  of  the  Light  Division,  he  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  and  at  the  sieges  and  stormings  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajos,  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Orthes,  Tou- 
louse, and  at  several  other  lesser  engagements,  and  in  £Eust  in  every 
important  battle  throughout  the  war,  with  the  exception  of  Talavera. 
We  next  find  him  present  at  the  capture  of  Washington  under  General 
Ross,  where  he  was  assistant  adjutant-general,  and  was  honoured  for 
his  gallant  oonduct  on  that  occasion  by  being  appointed  to  bear  ihe 
despatches  to  England.  His  next  battle-field  was  New  Orleans, 
whither  he  proceeded  as  military  secretary  under  the  brave  Sir 
Edward  Pakenham,  who  fell  in  his  arms  mortally  wounded.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  appointed  military  secretary  to  Sir  John  Lambert^ 
under  whom  he  took  part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Fort  Bowyer. 
He  returned  to  England  in  time  to  bear  his  share  in  the  last  European 
battle^  and  was  assistant  quarter-master-general  to  the  Sixth  Division 
of  the  army  at  Waterloa  He  served  on  the  staff  from  the  year  1811, 
and  was  deputy  adjutant-general  successively  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  in  the  West  Indies,  whence  he  was  transferred  in  1827  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  commanded  a  division  under  the  late  Sir  B. 
d'Urban  throughout  the  operations  against  the  Kaffir  tribes  in  1884 
and  1835.  In  1839  or  1840  he  was  appointed  adjutant-general  to  the 
forces  in  India,  and  was  present  in  that  capacity  at  the  battles  of 
Gwalior  and  Maharajpore,  for  which  action  he  was  nominated  a 
KCB.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  against  the  Sikhs  in 
the  Punjab,  and  was  in  command  of  a  division  at  Moodkee,  and  of  the 
reserve  at  the  subsequent  battle  of  Feroaepore,  where  he  nobly  sup- 
ported tho  late  Sir  John  Littler  in  his  charge  upon  the  guns  of  the 
enemy.  A  few  days  later  the  Sikh  forces  crossed  the  river  Sutlej  near 
Loodianah,  and  took  up  their  position  at  AliwaL  Lord  Gough  des- 
patched Sir  H.  Smith  with  7000  men  and  24  guns  to  relieve  Loodianah, 
and  this  object  he  succeeded  in  effecting.  On  the  28th  of  Januan^ 
1846  Sir  Heniy  Smith  led  the  main  chai^  in  the  battle  of  Aliwal, 
carrying  that  vUUge  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  capturing  all  the 
enemy's  guns  to  the  number  of  67 ;  a  success  which  enabled  him  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  to  join  in  the  final 
victory  of  Sobraon  (February  10),  which  crushed  the  last  hopes  of  the 
Sikh  troops  and  their  leaders,  and  gave  the  possession  of  the  Punjab 
to  the  British  forces.  For  his  oonduct  on  these  occasions  he  was 
highlj^  commended  in  the  despatches  of  Lord  Gough,  who  attributes 
the  victory  of  Aliwal  to  his  valour  and  judgment  The  same  state- 
ment was  repeated  by  the  Earl  of  Ripon  in  bis  plsce  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  proposing  that  the  thanks  of  that  house  should  be  given  to 
Sir  Henry  Smith  for  his  distingmshed  services  in  India,  and  it  was 
most  fully  endorsed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  At  the  same  time 
Sir  H.  Smith  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London, 
the  thanks  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  as  well  as  the  honoraiy 
distinction  of  tJie  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  and  the  dignity  of  a 
baronet  He  had  not  long  returned  to  England  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  coloD€dcy  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  and  in  September  1847  was 
nominated  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Here  he  conducted 
all  the  operations  of  the  Kaffir  war  of  1851-52,  and  brought  them  by 
foroe  of  arms  to  snch  a  successful  issue  that  Kreili  was  compelled  to 
sue  for  peace,  pledging  himself  to  keep  within  the  Indwe  and  Kei 
rivers;  while  Sandilli  acknowledged  his  cause  to  be  hopeless,  sub- 
mitted to  the  governor's  terms,  and  withdrew  from  Ci^raria.  In 
1854  Sir  Hany  Smith  (as  he  is  usually  styled)  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  has  held  since  that  year  the  military 
command  of  the  northern  and  midland  districts.  He  married  in  1814 
a  Spanish  lady,  the  Donna  Juana  Maria  de  los  Doloree  de  Leon,  by 
whom  however  he  has  no  issue.     [See  Sufflshknt.! 

SlilTH,  JAMES,  the  great  propagator  of  the  system  of  deep 
ploughing  and  thorough  draining,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  on  the  8rd  of 
January  1789.  His  father  had  been  in  business  at  Glasgow,  in  which 
he  acquired  some  property,  but  died  when  his  son  was  only  two 
montlia  old,  leaving  him  in  Uie  charge  of  his  mother,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Carston  in  Stirling.  After  her  husband's 
death  Mrs.  Smith  resided  with  her  brother,  who  was  the  manager  of 
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an  extensive  cotton  manufactory  at  Deanston,  a  few  miles  firom  Stirling. 
James  Smith  received  his  early  education  at  home,  completing  it  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  On  leaving  the  university  he  returned  to 
his  uncle,  who  had  by  this  time  removed  to  the  Catrine  Works  in 
Ayrshire,  where^  in  order  to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade^ 
he  worked  through  the  various  grades,  labouring  with  persevering 
industry  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  with  such  good  effect  that  at  eighteen 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  entu«  management  of  the  works  at  Dean- 
ston, into  which  he  subsequently  introduced  many  improvements  for 
promoting  the  health  of  the  labourers  that  were  noticed  with 
approval  by  Mr.  Chodwick  in  his  *  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain,'  published  in  1841. 

But  Mr.  Smith's  attention  had  been  early  given  to  agricultural  pro- 
cesses, and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  manufacturing  machinery 
was  made  available  in  gratifving  his  predilection.  The  Dalkeith 
Farmers'  Club  having  offisred  a  prize  of  500^  for  a  reaping-machine, 
Mr.  Smith  produced  one,  which,  though  it  was  not  successful  in 
obtaining  the  prize,  was  so  in£|enious  that  he  was  encouraged  to  pre- 
pare another  in  1813.  For  tms,  though  an  accident  prevented  his 
gaining  the  prize,  he  received  presents  from  several  Scottish  agricul- 
tural societies,  and  a  gold  medal  from  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
St  Petersburg.  He  had  the  management  of  lus  uncle's  farm,  and 
man^  of  his  experiments  were  eminently  successful ;  but  he  could  not 
obtam  his  unde's  consent  to  carry  out  a  full  development  of  his 
theories.  In  1828  however  he  became  possessed  of  the  farm  of 
Deanston,  about  200  acres  of  extremelv  poor  land,  having  a  soil  not 
averaging  more  than  four  inches  in  depth,  formed  chiefly  of  the  debris 
of  the  old  red-sandstone,  with  a  subsoil  partly  of  sandy  clay  and 
partly  of  a  compact  soil  with  stones,  and  the  whole  interspersed  with 
boulder  stones,  producing  little  but  rushes  in  the  watery  hollows  and 
broom  on  the  dryer  portions.  The  whole  of  this  he  intersected  with 
drains,  laid  at  distances  of  21  feet  and  at  a  depth  of  80  inches.  This, 
and  a  subsoil  plough  to  stir  the  ground  deeply  without  bringing  the 
subsoil  to  the  surface,  produced  an  effect  on  the  crops  that  proved  the 
soundness  of  his  theory.  In  1831  he  published  a  pamphlet  on 
*  Thorough  Draining  and  Deep  Ploughing.'  which  excited  immediate 
attention  among  his  more  immediate  neighbours,  but  it  was  several 
years  before  its  merits  were  generally  acknowledged  and  the  practice 
it  recommended  was  adopted. 

In  1846  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  one  of  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  our  manufacturing  towns. 
One  of  his  recommendations  was  the  removal  of  the  sewage  for  agri- 
cultural purposes:  there  are  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
effectmg  &is,  and  Mr.  Smith  gave  much  attention  to  plans  for  over- 
coming them,  propounding  several  means  of  singular  mechanical 
ingenuity  combined  with  simplicity.  After  considerable  opposition  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed  enabling  municipalities  to  adopt  his 
scheme  where  circumstances  admitted  of  it.  He  also  suggested  several 
valuable  improvements  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  of 
which  he  was  an  esteemed  member,  as  be  was  also  of  the  Glasgow 
Philosophical  Society,  to  whose  '  Transactions '  he  was  an  occasional 
and  valuable  contributor.  In  political  economy  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
follower  of  Adam  Smith,  and  of  course  opposed  to  protection,  holding 
that  free  competition  was  the  great  spur  to  improvement.  After  a  life 
of  almost  incessant  activity,  he  died  on  the  10th  of  June  1850,  some- 
what suddenly,  having  retired  to  bed  on  the  9th  apparently  suffering 
nothing  but  an  accustomed  feebleness,  and  being  found  dead  in  the 
morning. 

SMITH,  JAMES  and  HORACE,  were  the  sons  of  Robert  Smith, 
of  London,  an  eminent  legal  practitioner  and  Solicitor  to  the  Ordnance. 
James  Smith  was  bom  Feb.  10,  1775,  in  London,  where  also  Horace 
Smith  was  bom  in  1779.  James  Smith,  after  receiving  a  good  educa- 
tion in  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burford,  at  Cbigwell,  in  Essex,  was 
articled  to  his  fatiier,  and  in  due  time  was  taken  into  partnership. 
He  eventually  succeeded  his  father  in  the  business  and  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Solicitor  to  the  Ordnance.  Horace  Smith  became  by  pro- 
fession a  stockbroker. 

The  first  literary  productions  of  the  two  brothers  were  gratuitous 
contributions  to  '  The  Pio-Nic,'  a  periodical  started  by  Colonel  Greville, 
in  1802.  '  The  Pio-Nic '  was  soon  merged  in  '  The  Cabinet,'  which  main- 
tained a  struggling  existence  till  July,  1803,  when  it  was  discontinued. 
When  the  'London  Review'  wss  started  by  Cumberland,  the  drama- 
tist, on  the  principle  of  each  writer  affixiog  his  name  to  Ikis  criticism, 
James  Smith  wrote  one  of  the  articles,  but  the  '  London  Review  *  was 
unprofitable,  and  was  soon  discontinued.  James  and  Horace  Smith 
wrote  several  of  the  prefaces  to  a  new  edition  of  'Bell's  British 
Theatre,'  which  was  published  about  this  time  under  the  sanction  of 
Cumberland's  nam&  They  were  also  contributors  from  1807  to  1810 
to  the  '  Monthly  Mirror,'  ia  which  periodical  originally  appeared  the 
poetical  imitations  entitled  'Horace  in  London,  which  were  subse- 
quently published  in  a  small  volume^  Horace  Smith  wrote  several 
of  these  parodies,  but  the  laiger  number  waa  written  by  James 
Smith. 

The  celebrity,  however,  which  the  two  brothers  enjoyed  arose 
chiefly  from  the  'Rejected  Addresses,'  a  small  volume  which  waa 
publiihed  on  the  opening  of  the  new  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  October 
1812.  The  committee  of  management  had  issued  an  advertisement 
requesting  that  addresses,  one  of  which  should  be  spoken,  on  the  first* 
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nighty  might  be  sent  in  by  way  of  oompetiiion.  As  all  the  addremei 
Bent  ioy  except  one,  were  to  be  rejected,  Mr.  Ward,  seoretary  to  the 
theatre,  casually  started  the  idea  of  publishing  a  series  of  snpposed 

*  Rejected  Addresses.'  This  was  just  aix  weeks  before  the  opening  of 
the  theatre.  The  brothers  eagerly  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  having 
immediately  settled  what  authors  each  should  imitate^  Horace  left 
London  on  a  visit  to  Cheltenham,  and  James  remained  at  home. 
Horace  having  executed  his  portion  of  the  task  returned  to  London  a 
few  days  before  the  openiog  of  the  theatre.  Each  then  submitted  his 
productions  to  the  other ;  a  few  verbal  alterations  were  made,  a  few 
lines  were  added,  and  the  little  book  was  immediately  printed  and 
published.  It  was  received  by  the  public  with  enthusisstic  delight. 
As  the  ^Rejected  Addresses'  are  humorous  imitations  mostly  of 
authors  well  known,  and  as  the  woilc  is  stiU  in  circulation,  it  is 
perhaps  worth  while  to  mention  that  the  unitations  of  Wordsworth 
(* Baby's  Debut ')f  Cobbett  ('Hampshire  Farmer's  Address '),  Southey 
(*The  Rebuilding'),  Coleridge  ('Playhouse  Musings'),  and  Crabbe 
('The  Theatre'),  are  by  James  Smith,  as  well  as  the  songs  styled 
'  Druiy  Lane  Hustings,'  the  '  Theatrical  Alarm  Bell '  (an  imitation  of 
the  editor  of  the  'Morning  Post'),  and  the  travesties  'Macbeth/ 

*  Geoige  Barnwell,'  and  '  The  Stranger.'  The  rest  of  the  imitations 
are  by  Horace  Smith.  The  copyright,  which  was  originally  offered 
to  Mr.  Murray  for  202.,  was  purchased  by  him  in  1819,  after  the  six- 
teenth edition,  for  1812. 

Besides  a  great  number  of  amusing  trifles  which  James  Smith  con- 
tributed to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  he  was  a  gratuitous 
contributor  to  the  earlier  series  of  theatrical  entertainments  entitled 
'  At  Home,'  in  which  the  elder  Charles  Mathews  displayed  his  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  humorous  imitation.  Subsequently,  for  the 
'Coimtry  Cousins,'  the  'Trips  to  Paris,'  'Air-Ballooning,'  and  the 
'Trip  to  America,' he  received  from  Mr.  Mathews  altogether  1000^ 
"  Ton  are  the  only  man  in  London,"  said  Mathews  to  James  Smith, 
".who  can  write  what  I  want»  good  nonsense." 

The  brothers  were  both  admired  for  their  conversational  i>owers. 
James  Smith  especially  had  a  laige  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  went 
much  into  society.  Though  he  was  always  a  man  of  temperate  habits, 
he  became  in  middle  life  subject  to  attacks  of  gout,  which  increased  in 
frequency  and  severity  till  he  gradually  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and 
coidd  only  move  himself  by  the  aid  of  crutches.  He  died  in  London, 
December  24, 1839.  In  early  and  middle  life  he  was  distinguished  for 
manlj  beauty  both  of  figure  and  fkce.    He  was  never  married. 

Horace  Smith  contributed  numerous  pieces  of  poetry,  half  playful, 
half  sentimental,  to  the  '  New  Monthly  Magazine,'  while  it  was  under 
the  editorship  of  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  about  twenty  novels,  of  about  three  volumes  each,  the  greater  part 
of  which  seem  to  have  been  little  known  except  to  l^e  regular  novel- 
readers  of  the  circulating  libraries.  '  Gaieties  and  Gravities,'  published 
in  1825,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  novels.  '  Love  and  Mesmerism,' 
1 845,  was  the  latest.  In  the  intermediate  twenty  years  he  gave  to 
the  public  'Brambletye  House,'  *  Tor  Hill,'  'Reuben  Apsley,'  'ZUlah,' 
'New  Forest,'  'Walter  Coly  ton,'  'JaneLomax,'  *  The  Moneyed  Man/ 
'Adam  Brown/  'Arthur  Arundel/  and  others.  Horace  Smith  died 
July  12,  1849,  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  He  was  a  widower,  and  left  two 
daughters. 

{Memoirtf  LeUeri,  and  C(mie  MiiceUaniei  in  Prote  and  Verse,  by 
the  late  James  Smith,  Esq.,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  'Rejected 
Addresses,'  edited  by  his  Brother,  Horace  Smith,  Esq.,  2  vols.,  cr.  8to, 
1840.) 

SMITH,  SIR  JAMES  EDWARD,  celebrated  as  the  purchaser  of 
the  collections  and  libraiy  of  Linnnus,  and  founder  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  was  bom  at  Norwich,  on  the  2nd  of  December  1759.  He  is 
described  as  having  extreme  mental  susceptibility,  and  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, whence  he  was  much  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  his  taste  for  flowers.  His  father  was  a  man  of  culti- 
vated mind,  and  had  no  doubt  considerable  influence  in  forming  his 
son's  mind,  especially  as  his  education  was  domestic,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  masters  from  Norwich.  This  town  has  long  been  remarkable 
for  the  fondness  of  its  inhabitants  for  flowers,  introduced,  it  is 
believed,  by  the  Flemish  weavers,  who  took  refuge  in  England  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  own  countxy.  Hence  it  has 
probably  happened  that  botany  has  been  a  favourite  pursuit  in  Nor- 
wich, and  that  so  many  botanists  have  been  produced  there,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Smith's  'Biographical  Notice  of  Norwich  Botanists,'  as 
well  as  in  some  of  our  living  botanists.  Mr.  Smith  was  intended  for 
some  mercantile  calling,  but  from  his  love  of  science  was  induced  to 
study  medicine,  for  which  purpose  he  proceeded  to  Edinbuigh  in 
1781,  and  obtained  in  1782  Dr.  Hope's  gold  medal  for  the  best  botani- 
cal collection.  After  his  arrival  in  London  he  happened  to  be  broak- 
fasting  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  from  whom  he  learnt  that  the  whole 
of  the  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  natural  history  of  Linnsdus 
had  been  offered  him  for  1000  guineas,  but  that  he  intended  to  decline 
It  The  young  student  of  medicine  determined  upon  becoming  him- 
self the  purchaser,  thou^  without  funds  for  the  purpose.  His  father, 
though  at  first  refusing,  afterwards  consented  to  the  purchase^  The 
collection  arrived  here  in  twenly-six  cases,  in  1784,  and  cost  10882.  5s. 
The  ship  conveying  it  had  just  aailed  when  the  King  of  Sweden, 
Qustavus  IIL,  who  had  been  absent  in  France,  returned  home,  and 
sent  a  vessel  to  the  Sound  to  intercept  its  voyage ;  but  happUy  it 


was  too  late.  On  the  death  of  Sir  James  this  oelebiated  ooUection 
was  purchased  by  the  Linnean  Sodety,  and  forms  a  part  of  their 
valuable  stores  of  natural  history. 

A  number  of  circumstances  appear  thus  to  have  determined  the 
future  course  of  Sir  Jameses  life.  Though  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  London,  with  the  intention  of  practismg  his  profession,  it  seems 
never  to  have  seriously  occupied  lus  attention.  Two  years  after  he 
became  possessed  of  the  collections  of  Linnseus,  he  made  a  tour 
through  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  of  which  he  published 
an  account.  He  obtained  his  medical  degree  at  Leyden.  In  the  year 
1788,  vrith  the  assistance  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Goodenough, 
(Bishop  of  Carlisle),  and  some  others,  the  Linnean  Society  was  founded, 
and  Dr.  Smith  elected  its  first  president  In  1792  he  was  employed 
to  teach  botany  to  Queen  Charlotte  and  to  the  priaoesses.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  London  until  1796,  when  he  removed  to  Norwich, 
but  paid  a  yearly  visit  of  two  months  to  London,  when  he  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  on  botany  at  the  Royal  Institution.  On  the  28th  of 
July  1814,  Dr.  Smith  was  knighted  by  the  Prince  Regent  at  a  levee, 
when  he  presented  a  copy  of  the  'Transactions'  of  the  Lumean 
Society.  The  honour  was  conferred  on  him  as  institutor  and  president 
of  the  Society.  In  1818  Sir  James  became  a  candidate  for  the  chair 
of  botany  at  Cambridge ;  but  not  being  a  member  of  the  University, 
nor  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  not  considered  eligible  by  the 
authorities  of  the  University.  His  heaJth  began  to  decline  five  or  six 
years  previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  17th  of  March 
1828. 

The  public  will  be  chiefly  interested  in  his  works.  Of  these  a  full 
list  is  given  in  the  '  Memoir  of  his  life  and  Correspondence,'  published 
by  bis  widow.  These  are  numerous,  but  those  by  which  he  will  be 
principally  known  and  remembered  are,  '  English  Botany/  in  thirty- 
six  volumes,  with  2592  coloured  figures  by  Mr.  Sowerby ;  '  The  Latm 
Flora  Britannica,'  three  volumes,  and  especially  '  The  English  Flors,* 
in  four  volumes ;  also  'Flora  Gneoa,'  fn»m  Dr.  Sibthorp's  materials, 
and  the '  Prodromus  Flone  Grsecss.'  He  was  also  author  of  the 
botanical  articles  and  of  the  botanical  biography  in  Rees's  '  Cyolopndia,' 
from  the  letter  C,  which  have  edways  been  much  valued,  and  of 
numerous  papers  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society.' 

Sir  James  Smith  was  moreover  esteemed  as  a  man  of  a  kind  heart, 
amiable  dispoBltionB,  and  pure  moral  habits.  His  correspondence  dis- 
plays great  warmth  of  friendship  towards  him  on.the  part  of  numerous 
distinguished  individuals.  His  purchase  of  the  Linnean  collections, 
and  his  devotion  to  the  science  of  botany  for  so  many  years,  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  spreading  a  taste  for  and  in  extending  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  science.  In  his  exclusive  attachment  to  the  artificial 
classification  of  linnseus  in  preference  to  the  natural  method,  in 
favour  of  which  Linneous  has  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest 
terms,  he  preferred  that  which  was  valuable  for  a  timcy  to  that  which, 
as  perfected,  becomes  fitted  for  all  times. 

SMITH,  JOHN  PTE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  most  learned 
ministers  and  theological  tutors  of  the  Independent  or  Congrega- 
tionalist  denomination,  was  bom  at  Sheffield,  May  25,  1774.  In  his 
early  years  he  was  employed  in  the  shop  of  his  fiitiier,  who  carried  aa 
a  respectable  bookselling  establishment  in  Sheffield ;  but  always  a 
diligent  student,  and  becoming  strongly  impressed  with  religious 
feeliDgs,  he  became  desirous  of  engaging  in  the  Ghristisn  ministry. 
He  accordingly  left  business,  and  in  his  twenty-second  year  entered 
the  Independent  Academy  at  Rotherham.  Here  he  devoted  himself 
zealously  to  the  studies  of  the  place,  and  such  was  the  character  he 
attained  for  ability  and  learning  that^  on  a  vacancy  taking  place  in 
Homerton  Theologicsl  Academy,  Mr.  Smith  was  chosen  in  1800  to 
occupy  the  post  of  dassioal  tutor  in  that  seminary.  At  Homerton  he 
subsequently  formed  a  church,  of  which  he  became  pastor,  and  which 
increased  so  largely  in  numbers  as  to  require  a  separate  chapeL  In 
1807  he  received  the  diploma  of  D.D.  from  Tale  College,  Newhaven, 
Connecticut  In  1818,  Dr.  Pye  Smith  gave  up  the  situation  of 
resident  classical  tutor,  retaining  at  the  request  of  the  directors  the 
post  of  divinity  tutor.  In  1885  he  received  the  diploma  of  LL.D., 
from  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Smith  became  again  in  1843 
the  resident  tutor  at  Homerton,  which  office  he  filled  till  the  breaking 
up  of  the  establishment  in  1850,  when  New  College,  St  John's 
Wood,  was  formed  from  the  junction  of  Homerton,  Highbury,  and 
Coward  Colleges.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  who  had  been  for  many  years 
afflicted  with  deafiif  ss,  then  retired  from  active  du^,  and  his  friends 
and  admirers  testified  their  regard  for  his  character  by  raising  a  som 
of  30002.,  to  provide  an  annuity  for  him  while  he  lived,  the  interest  to 
be  afterwards  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a  Smith  scholarship  in 
New  College.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  died  on  Febraary  5,  1851,  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  was  held  in  unusual  regard  by 
all  who  knew  him,  as  much  for  the  singular  simplicity,  seal,  and 
benevolence  of  his  character,  as  for  his  earnestness  and  devotion  in  his 
official  duties,  and  his  extensive  erudition.  He  had  been  twieo 
married. 

Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  untiring  industry,  as  well  as  of  very 
unusual  acquirements.  He  published  numerous  works  on  theology 
and  on  science,  especially  the  science  of  geology.  Hii  great  work  was 
'The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah/  2  vols.,  1818  and  1821, 
The  remarkable  range  of  reading  which  this  work  displayed,  and  par- 
ticularly  its  familiarity  with  recent  German  theological  literatore^ 
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then  a  rare  atUiomeut  with  English  divines,  and  especially  with  those 
of  the  Nonoonformist  body,  attracted  great  attention  to  the  work,  and 
though  some  of  the  positions  of  the  author  were  resarded  as  question- 
able by  man^  theologians  who  agreed  with  him  in  his  general  theolo- 
gical TiewB,  it  at  once  took  a  high  plaoe^  and  eventually  oame  to  be 
pretty  generally  regarded  as  a  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  and  as  perhaps  the  most  important  work  of  the 
kind  on  the  orthodox  side  of  the  question.  In  subsequent  editions 
the  work  was  in  parts  considerably  enlarged,  and  in  some  renpeota 
modified ;  and  in  its  final  ahape  it  may  be  regarded  as  embodying 
almost  the  whole  of  the  erudition  on  the  important  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  The  fourth  edition  was  published  in  1847.  Among  his  other 
works,  several  of  which  were  of  a  controversial  character,  may  be 
enumerated — *  The  adoration  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  vindicated 
from  the  Charge  of  Idolatry,  a  Sermon,'  1811. .  '  Four  Diaeourses  on 
the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ,'  third  edition,  1827. 
'On  the  Personality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  a  Sermon,'  1881. 
'  The  Moeaio  account  of  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge,  illustrated  by 
the  DiMOveries  of  Modem  Science,'  1837.  '  On  the  Relation  between 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Geological  Soienoe,'  fourth 
edition,  1848.  Dr.  Fye  Smith  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
of  the  Qeological  Sodeiy,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  philan- 
thropic and  religious  movements  of  the  day. 

SMITH,  JOHN  RAPHAEL,  son  of  a  respectable  landscape-painter, 
who,  from  the  place  of  his  residence,  is  commonly  known  ss  Smith  of 
Derby,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  His  father, 
Thomas  Smith  (who  died  in  1769),  has  been  stated  to  be  one  of  the 
first  artists  **who  explored  and  displayed  the  charming  scenery  of 
his  nstive  county,"  and  he  was  unquestionably  a  painter  of  considerable 
ability.  Several  of  his  pictures  were  engraved  by  Vivares.  He 
intended  to  make  an  artist  of  his  eldest  son  Thomas,  who  had  given 
earlv  indications  of  inclination  towsrds  painting,  and  apprenticed  the 
subject  of  this  notice  to  a  linen-draper.  Tune  however  proved  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  his  selection ;  for  Thomas  never  advanced  beyond 
Aiediocrity,  while  John  Raphael  forsook  the  ooonter,  and  became 
eminent  as  a  meszotinto  engraver  and  also  as  a  painter.  Yeiy  little  is 
recorded  of  his  history,  and  the  few  circumstances  which  are  narrated 
are  conflicting.  It  appears  however  that  he  was  in  full  practice  as  an 
artist  in  London  about  1778.  He  executed  many  beautiful  engravings 
from  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  several  from  his  own. 
Among  the  latter  are  whole-length  portraits  of  Charles  James  Fox  and 
Earl  Stanhope.  Latterly  Smith  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  pro- 
duction of  slight  crayon  portraits,  which  he  executed  with  great  facility. 
Dayes,  a  contemporary  artist,  observes  in  his '  Profeasional  Sketches  of 
Modem  Artists,^  "The  number  of  slight  heads  he  has  pamted  at  a 
guinea  are  inciJculable ;  one  of  the  ftunily  told  me  he  had  done  as 
many  in  one  week  as  brought  him  forty  pounds,  and  each  of  them  I 
know  he  eoidd  finish  in  an  hour."  While  residing  in  London,  he 
became  a  publisher  and  printaeUer;  but  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  travelled  about  the  country  a  good  deal  as  a  portrait-painter. 
He  died  in  March  1812,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  according  to  a  brief  notice 
of  his  life  and  works  in  toL  iv.  of  the  '  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts.' 
Unhappily  his  habits  and  character  were  not  such  as  to  excite  respect. 
He  was  much  given  to  low  sports  and  practices.  With  a  taste  for  such 
pursuits,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him  on  intimate  terms  with 
Morland,  whom  he  assisted  in  bringing  into  notice^ 

SMITH,  JOHN  STAFFORD,  a  composer  of  great  eminence,  was 
bom  about  1750,  in  Glouceeter,  of  which  cathedral  his  father  was 
oiganist,  and  by  whom  he  was  prepared  for  his  final  instraotions  in 
musio  under  Dr.  Boyoe.  At  an  early  age  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Chapel-Royal;  of  which  on  the  decease  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  in  1802,  he  became  orgamst  In  1805  Dr.  Ayrton  resigned  to 
him  the  masterahip  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel,  an  office  which  he 
relinqniahed  in  1817,  when  he  withdrew  from  all  his  professions! 
engagements  and  enjoyed  a  moderate  but  well-earned  independence 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1838. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Mr.  Smith  gained  a  prize-medal  from  the 
Catch-Club,  for  a  composition  which  had  nothing  to  recommend  it 
but  that  kind  of  grossneas  so  much  admfred  in  "  the  good  old  times ; " 
but  the  following  year  produced  his  fine  glee  for  four  voices, '  Let 
happy  lovers  fly  where  pleaaures  call,'  on  which  a  similar  medal  was 
much  more  properly  bestowed.  The  same  honour  was  with  equal 
disorimiDadon  confened  in  the  three  succeeding  years,  on  his  glees^ 
'  Blest  pair  of  Syrens,' '  While  fools  thehr  time  in  stormy  strife  employ,' 
and  '  Return,  blest  days.'  He  obtamed  in  the  whole  eight  of  these 
honourable  distinctions ;  but  his  very  delightful  glees,  '  Let  us,  my 
Lesbia,  live  and  love,'  and,  <  As  on  a  Summei^s  day,'  missed  the  reward 
due  to  their  merits.  Mr.  Smith  was  also  author  of  a  madrigal,  'Flora 
now  calleth  forth  each  flower,'  a  work  which  may  compete  with  any- 
thing of  the  kind  extant  He  published,  between  the  year  1777  and 
1785,  five  collections  of  glees,  a  volume  of  anthems, '  Musica  Antioua,' 
and  '  Antient  Songs  of  the  Fifteenth  Centuiy,'  the  two  Isst  of  which 
bear  indisputable  evidence  of  his  industiy  and  research,  and  now  form 
a  part  of  every  good  musical  library. 

SMITH,  JOHN  THOMAS,  for  many  yean  keeper  of  the  prints 
and  drawings  in  the  British  Museum,  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Smith, 
formerly  a  sculptor,  and  afterwards  a  well-known  piintMller  in  Great 
May's  Buildings,  St  Martin's  Lane.    Nathaniel  Smith  had  been  when 


younff  the  playfellow  of  NoUekens ;  and  they  had  learned  drawing 
together.  In  August  1755,  Smith  was  placed  with  Roubiliac,  the 
sculptor ;  and  about  1759  and  1760  he  and  NoUekens,  who  had  become 
a  pupil  of  Scheemakers  in  1750,  obtained  some  of  the  best  prizes  of 
the  Society  of  Arts.  Nathaniel  Smith,  who  gained  many  prises  from 
the  Society,  carved  three  of  the  heads  of  the  river-gods  which  adorn 
the  arches  of  Somerset  House,  from  designs  by  Cipriani  The  friend- 
ship existing  between  him  and  NoUekens  occasioned  the  subject  of 
this  article^  who  was  bom  on  the  28rd  of  June,  1766,  to  be  very  early 
noticed  by  the  eccentric  sculptor,  who,  whUe  he  was  yet  a  boy,  used 
to  take  him  to  see  various  parts  of  London,  pointing  out  curious 
vestiges  of  antiquity,  and  thus  probably  exciting  that  peculiar  taste 
by  which  Smith  was  subsequently  known.  His  mother  dying  In  1779, 
young  Smith  was  invited  to  the  studio  of  NoUekens,  to  whom  his 
fether  was  then  chief  assistant  After  enjoying  this  privUege  for 
three  years,  during  which  time  he  had  much  practice  in  drawing,  he 
became  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy.  About  this  time  he  made 
pen-drawings  in  imitation  of  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt  and  Ostade, 
and  these  &rough  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Hinchliffe^  then  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  obtained  a  Uberal  offer  from  Sherwin,  in  consequence 
of  which  Smith  became  a  pupU  of  that  akUful  engraver.  For  some 
years  after  being  with  him,  Smith  was  chiefly  engaged  as  a  drawing- 
master. 

He  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  and  soon  afterwards 
commenced  the  pubUcation,  in  numbers,  of  his  first  work,  the  '  Anti- 
quities of  London  and  its  Environs,'  a  collection  of  representations 
of  houses^  monuments,  statues,  and  other  interesting  remnants  of 
antiquity;  imaccompanied  by  letter-press  descriptions,  but  having 
short  accounts,  with  references  to  Pennant  and  other  writers,  engraved 
under  each  subject  This  work  was  commenced  in  January  1791,  and 
completed  in  1800 ;  the  whole  series  consisting  of  ninety-six  plates 
of  a  quarto  size.  A  complete  list  of  the  subjects  is  given  in  XJpcott  s 
'BibUographical  Account  of  the  Principal  Works  relatuig  to  English 
Topography,'  vol.  ii.  p.  886.  While  this  was  in  course  of  publication, 
Smith  brought  out  nis  *  Remarks  on  Rural  Scenery,'  a  thin  quarto 
volume,  iUustrated  with  twenty  etchings  of  oottages^  some  of  which 
are  very  prettily  executed. 

Smith's  next  work  for  the  illustration  of  the  early  architecture  of 
the  metropolis  was  his  'Antiquities  of  Westminster/  comprising  the 
old  Palace,  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  &a,  and  containing  engravings  of 
246  topographical  objects,  of  wbich,  at  tbo  time  of  its  pubUcation 
(1807),  122  were  no  longer  in  existence.  This  series  of  engravings  is 
oomprised  in  88  plates  and  six  wood-cuts,  of  which  a  particular 
account  is  given  by  Upcott,  yd.  ii  p.  885,  et  seq.  "  This  task,"  it  is 
observed  by  Mr.  Smith's  biographer,  in  the  '  Qeutleman*s  Magazine,' 
"appears  to  have  been  determined  on  in  the  year  1800;  when  on 
occasion  of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  it  becoming  necessary  to  remove 
the  wainscoting  for  the  enlargement  of  the  House  of  Commons,  some 
yery  eurious  paintings  were  discovered,  on  the  11th  of  August.  The 
next  day,"  the  narrative  proceeds  to  inform  us,  "  Dr.  Charles  Qower 
and  Mr.  Smith  visited  the  paintings.  Mr.  Smith  immediately  deter- 
mined to  publish  engravings  from  them;  and,  permission  being 
obtained,  on  the  14th  he  commenced  his  drawings.  It  was  his  custom 
to  go  there  as  soon  as  it  waa  light,  and  to  work  till  nine  o'clock  in  the 
momixkg,  when  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  workmen,  who 
often  followed  him  so  dose  in  their  operations  as  to  remove  in  the 
oourse  of  the  same  day  on  which  he  had  made  his  drawing,  the  paint- 
ing which  he  had  been  employed  in  copying  that  very  morning." 
Antiquaries  will  long  esteem  the  name  of  John  Thomas  Smith,  were 
it  not  only  for  the  service  he  rendered  in  snatching  these  curious 
paintings  from  complete  oblivion.  The  plates  of  the  '  Antiquities  of 
Westminster,'  whioh  comprise  coloured  copies  of  several  of  these 
paintings,  are  accompanied  by  deeoiptions  of  considerable  length,  a 
great  part  of  which  were  written  by  J.  Sidney  Hawkins,  F.SA. ; 
although,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  which  led  to  the  pubUcation 
of  mudi  angry  correspondence,  portions  of  which  are  often  bound  up 
with  Uie  work,  it  was  completed  by  Smith  alone.  A  disastrous  firo 
at  Bensley's  printmg-offioe  destroyed  400  copies  of  this  work,  and 
5600  prints,  occasioning  a  loss  to  Mr.  Smith  which  he  estunated  at 
8000IL  In  1809  appeared  six^-two  additional  plates  to  the  above 
work,  forming  a  second  volume,  but  without  any  description,  or  even 
a  list  of  subjects.  The  latter  however  has  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
Upcott^  in  the  work  above  alluded  to,  yd.  ii  p.  889,  fte. 

These  works  were  followed  by  another,  in  imperial  4to.,  entitled 
'  Andent  Topography  of  London,  the  pubUcation  of  whioh  vras  com- 
menced in  October  1810,  dthough  it  was  not  completed  until  1815. 
This,  uriiidi  is  considered  Smith's  best  work,  contains  82  plates,  yery 
boldly  etched,  in  a  style  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Piraned,  and 
accompanied  by  descriptions  of  the  buildings  represented.  The 
author  intended  to  extend  it  somewhat  further,  but  never  did  ao. 
In  1816  Mr.  Smith  recdved  his  appointment  as  keeper  of  the  prints  in 
the  British  Museum ;  and  in  the  next  year  published  his  '  Yagabon- 
diana,  or  Aneodotea  of  Mendicant  Wanderers  through  the  Streets  of 
London,'  Ulustrated  with  about  thirty  portrdts,  and  with  an  iatro- 
duetion  by  Mr.  Douce. 

The  huit  Uterary  production  of  Mr.  Smith  was  the  amusmg  but  not 
yery  honourable  or  trustworthy  book  entitled  *  NoUekens  and  his 
Times,'  which  appeared  in  1828,  and  soon  ran  through  three  editions. 
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Smith  was  an  executor  to  NoUekena,  and  was  disappointed  in  not 
being  a  legatee.  He  therefore  wrote  under  the  influence  of  excited 
feelings,  and  made  a  discreditable  use  of  the  free  access  he  had  for  so 
many  years  enjoyed  to  the  home  and  studio  of  Nollekens.  Still, 
although  the  work  contains  much  that  should  not  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  is  distinguished  by  a  degree  of  high  colouring  which 
greatly  impairs  its  veraeity,  it  contains  many  curious  anecdotes  of 
artists  and  oUier  distinguished  men  with  whom  Smith  had  come  in 
contact  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  rather  eventful  life.  He  left  in 
manuscript  materials  for  a  histoiy  of  his  own  life  and  times,  and  had 
also  collected  much  matter  towards  an  account  of  the  parish  of  St 
Paul,  Covent  Garden,  and  for  a  work  which  he  intended  to  call '  Walks 
through  London ;  *  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  any  of  these  works, 
having  died  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  after  only  a  week's  illness, 
March  8th  1833,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  His  wife,  a  son,  and  two 
daughters  survived  him.  Mr.  Smith  is  stated  to  have  been  of  kind 
disposition,  and  inclined  to  encourage  young  artists.  In  his  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  office  he  was  exemplary ;  and  his  fund  of  anec- 
dote rendered  him  a  very  amusing  companion.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
him  engraved  by  Skelton,  from  a  drawing  by  Jackson.  ('  Gent.  Mag./ 
vol.  103,  part  I,  p.  641,  &a) 

SMITH,  JOSEPH,  founder  of  the  religious  body  commonly  known 
as  MoRM ONiTXS,  but  called  by  their  founder  and  by  themselves  "  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints." 

Whether  regarded  as  a  religious,  political,  social,  or  intellectual 
phenomenon^  the  rise  and  progress  of  Mormonism  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  movements  of  modem  times ;  and  a  calm  survey  of  its 
origin  and  development,  made  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  clear  understand- 
\ng  of  its  inner  spirit — to  comprehend,  that  is,  alike  the  system  and 
its  effects,  the  character  of  its  founders,  and  its  influence  on  its  dis- 
ciples^—could  not  but  be  serviceable  as  well  as  interestiog.  Such  a 
survey  we  cannot  of  course  attempt  here.  What  will  be  attempted 
in  the  present  artide  will  be  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  founder  of 
Mormoniem,  and  of  the  system  as  he  left  it.  Its  subsequent  develop- 
ment and  pretent  state  will  be  noticed  in  our  sketch  of  his  snocessor. 
[TouNO,  Brioham.] 

Joseph  Smith  left  behind  him  an  autobiography;  and  a  strange 
book  purporting  to  be  written  by  bis  mother  has  been  published, 
under  the  title  of  'Biographical  Sketches  of  Joseph  Smith,  the 
Prophet,  and  his  Progenitors  for  many  Generations,  by  Lucy  Smith, 
Mother  of  the  Prophet'  Of  these,  as  well  as  the  noticea  of  him  by 
his  adherents  and  opponents  who  profess  to  have  obtained  their 
information  respecting  him  at  first  hand,  we  have  made  use ;  but  we 
prefer  to  let  the  Prophet  in  a  measure  tell  his  own  story  as  we  find  it 
in  a  short  sketch  of  himself  and  his  system,  which  he  supplied  a  few 
months  before  his  death  to  Mr.  Daniel  Bupp  for  that  gentleman's 
Original  History  of  the  Religious  Denominations  at  present  existing 
in  the  United  States/  8vo,  Phil.,  1844,  and  which  may  consequently 
be  taken  as  an  authentic  representation,  aa  far  as  it  goes,  of  what 
Smith  himself  wished  to  be  believed.    He  says : — 

<*  1  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  Windsor  County,  Vermont,  on 
the  28rd  of  December  1805.  When  ten  years  old,  my  parents  amoved 
to  Palmyra,  New  York,  where  we  resided  about  four  years,  and  from 
thence  we  removed  to  the  town  (township)  of  Manchester,  a  distance  of 
six  miles.  My  father  was  a  farmer,  and  taught  me  the  art  of  husbandry. 
When  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  began  to  reflect  upon  the  importance 
of  being  prepared  for  a  future  state ;  and  upon  inquiring  the  plan  of 
salvation,  I  found  thai  there  was  a  great  clash  in  religious  sentiment 
....  Considering  that  all  could  not  be  rights  and  that  God  could 
not  be  the  author  of  so  much  confusion,  I  determined  to  investigate 

the  subject  more  fully Believing  th?  word  of  God,  I  had 

confidence  in  the  declaration  of  James, '  If  any  man  lade  wisdom  let 
him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not» 
and  it  shall  be  given  him.' 

*'  I  retired  to  a  secret  place  in  a  groYe,  and  began  to  call  upon  the 
Lord.  While  fervently  engaged  in  supplication  my  mind  was  taken 
away  from  the  objects  with  which  I  was  surrounded,  and  I  was 
enrapt  in  a  heavenly  vision,  and  saw  two  glorious  personages,  who 
exactly  resembled  each  other  in  feature's  and  likeneaa,  surrounded 
with  a  brilliant  light  which  eclipsed  the  sun  at  noonday.  They  told 
me  that  all  the  religious  sects  were  believing  in  incorrect  doctrines, 
and  that  none  of  them  was  acknowledged  of  God  as  his  Church  and 
Kin{,dom.  And  I  was  expressly  commanded  to  *  go  not  after  them,' 
at  the  same  time  receiving  a  promise  that  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel 
should  at  some  future  time  be  made  known  to  me." 

This  "fulness  of  the  Gospel,"  was  that  revealed  hi  the  Book  of 
Mormon ;  and  as  his  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  book  and  its  con- 
tents is  really  the  point  on  which  our  estimate  both  of  the  man  and 
the  doctrine  must  to  a  great  extent  turn,  it  will  be  best  given  in  his 
own  words  and  without  abridgment  He  says — **  On  the  evening  of 
the  2l8t  of  September,  a.d.  1828,  while  I  was  praying  unto  God  and 
endeavouring  to  exercise  faith  in  the  precious  promises  of  Scripture, 
on  a  sudden  a  light  like  that  of  day,  only  of  a  far  purer  and  more  glorious 
appearance  and  brightness,  burst  into  the  room;  indeed,  the  first  sight 
was  aa  though  the  house  was  filled  with  consuming  fire.  The  ap- 
pearance produced  a  shook  that  affected  the  whole  body.  In  a 
moment  a  personage  stood  before  me  surrounded  with  a  glory  yet 


greater  than  that  with  which  I  was  already  surrounded.  The  messen- 
ger proclaimed  himself  to  be  an  angel  of  God,  sent  to  bring  the  joyful 
tidings,  that  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  ancient  Israel  was  at 
hand  to  be  fulfilled;  that  the  preparatory  work  for  the  second  coming 
of  the  Messiah  was  speedily  to  commence ;  that  the  time  was  at  hand 
for  the  Gbspel  in  all  its  fulness  to  be  preached  in  power  unto  all 
nations,  that  a  people  might  be  prepared  for  the  Millenial  reign. 

**  I  was  informed  also  concerning  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  thig 
country  (America)  and  shown  who  they  were^  and  from  whenoe  they 
oame;— a  brief  uetoh  of  their  origin,  progress,  civilisation,  laws, 
governments,  of  their  righteousness  and  iniquity,  and  the  blessings  of 
Gk>d  being  finally  withdrawn  from  them  aa  a  people,  waa  made  known 
unto  me.  I  also  was  told  where  there  were  deposited  some  plates,  on 
which  was  engraven  an  abridgment  of  the  records  of  the  ancient 
prophets  that  had  existed  on  this  continent  The  angel  appeared  to 
me  throe  times  the  same  night,  and  unfolded  the  same  things.  After 
having  received  many  visits  from  the  angels  of  God,  nnfolding  the 
majesty  and  glory  of  the  events  that  ahould  transpire  in  the  last  days^ 
on  the  moming  of  the  22nd  of  September  1827,  the  angd  of  the 
Lord  delivered  the  records  into  my  hands. 

**  These  records  were  engraven  on  plates  which  had  the  appearance 
of  gold ;  each  plate  was  six  inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long,  and 
not  quite  so  thick  as  oommon  tin.  They  were  filled  with  engravings 
in  Bgyptian  characters,  and  bound  together  in  a  volume,  as  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  with  three  rings  running  through  the  whole.  The  volume 
was  something  near  six  inches  in  thickness,  a  part  of  which  was  sealed. 
The  characters  on  the  unsealed  part  were  small  and  beautifu:ly 
engraved.  The  whole  book  exhibited  many  marks  of  antiquity  in  its 
construction,  and  much  skill  in  the  art  of  engraving.  With  the 
recorda  was  foiud  a  curious  instrament  which  the  ancients  called 
'  Urim  and  Thummim,'  which  consisted  of  two  transparent  stones  set 
in  the  rim  on  a  bow  fastened  to  a  breastplato.  Through  the  medium 
of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  I  translated  the  record  by  the  gift  and 
power  of  God. 

*'  In  this  important  and  interesUng  book  the  history  of  aneient 
America  is  unfolded  from  its  first  settlement  by  a  colony  that  came 
from  the  tower  of  Babel,  at  the  confusion  of  languages,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

**  We  are  informed  by  these  records,  that  America,  in  ancient  times, 
has  been  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races  of  people.  The  first  were 
called  Jaredites,  and  came  directly  from  the  tower  of  BabeL  The 
second  race  came  directly  from  the  dty  of  Jerasalem,  aboat  600  years 
before  Christ  They  were  principally  Israelites  of  the  descendants  of 
Joseph.  The  Jaredites  were  destroyed  about  the  time  that  the 
Israelites  came  from  Jerusalem,  who  succeeded  them  in  the  inheritance 
of  the  country.  The  principal  nation  of  the  second  raoe  fell  in  battle 
towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  This  book  also  teUs  us  that  our 
Saviour  made  his  appearance  upon  this  continent  after  his  resurrec- 
tion ;  that  Uiey  had  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachen^  and  evan- 
gelists ;  the  same  order,  the  same  priesthood,  the  same  ordinances, 
gifts,  powers,  and  blessing  as  was  enjoyed  on  the  eastern  oontineot; 
that  Uie  people  were  out  off  in  consequence  of  their  transgressions; 
that  the  last  of  the  prophets  who  existed  among  them  was  com- 
manded to  write  an  abridgment  of  their  prophecies,  history,  &c.,  and 
to  hide  it  up  in  the  earth,  and  that  it  should  come  forth  and  be  united 
with  the  Bible,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  God  in  the 
last  days.  For  a  more  particular  account  I  would  refer  to  the  Book 
of  Mormon." 

We  must  here  for  a  while  intermpt  the  Prophet's  narrative^  It  will 
have  been  noticed  that  the  account  of  his  early  life,  and  of  his  pro- 
ceedings between  the  first  appearance  of  the  angel  and  the  discovery 
of  the  plates,  is  remarkably  vaguei  His  education  had  evidently  been 
of  the  rudest  kind.  From  various  accounts,  including  those  of  his 
mother,  it  would  seem  that  he  used  to  assist  his  father  in  hia  business, 
but  that  he  was  of  an  unsettled  disposition,  and  probably  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  wandering  about  the  country.  It  is  stated  also,  that 
he  for  some  time  got  a  living  by  trying  for  mineral  veins  by  a  divining- 
rod,  and  some  affirm  that,  like  Sidrophel,  he  used  "  the  devil's  looking- 
glass— a  stone,"  and  was  consulted  as  to  the  discovery  of  hidden 
treasures,  whence  he  had  come  to  be  commonly  known  as  the  "  money- 
digger  ; "  and  on  one  occasion  he  had  been,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
disappointed  client,  imprisoned  as  a  vagabond.  He  is  also  stated  to 
have  carried  off  and  married  a  Miss  Haiee,  during  the  interval  between 
the  firat  angelic  visitation  and  the  discovery  of  the  plates  of  NephL 

As  to  the  Book  of  Mormon  itself,  the  authorship  has  been  claimed 
for  one  Solomon  Spalding,  a  presbyterian  preacher,  who  having  fallen 
into  poverty  composed  a  religious  romance,  entitled  '  The  Manuscript 
Found,'  which  professed  to  be  a  narrative  of  the  migration  of  the  Lost 
Tribes  of  Israel  from  Jerusalem  to  America,  and  their  subsequent 
adventures  on  that  continent,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  enough  from 
its  publication  to  release  him  from  his  difficulties.  The  work  was 
written,  but  he  could  not  find  a  publisher  for  it,  and  some  ten  years 
after  his  death,  the  manuscript  was  carried  by  hia  widow  into  New 
York,  where  it  was  stolen  by  or  somehow  got  into  the  hands  of  Smith, 
or  Rigdon  (an  early  associate  in  his  proceedings).  The  statement  is 
supported  by  affidavits  made  by  Spalding's  daughter,  his  brother,  one 
Henry  Li^e,  and  aome  other  persons,  who  declare  that  they  had  heard 
him  read  portions  of  the  work  which  were  substantially  the  same  aj 
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parts  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  ttory  is  incoherent  in  its  details 
end  the  authenticity  of  the  afiSdaWts  does  not  seem  clear ;  bat  the 
work  itself  appears  to  agree  pretty  well  with  such  an  origin,  sup- 
posing, that  is,  that  the  presbyterian  preacher,  as  might  well^  have 
been  the  case,  was  a  rude-minded,  uneducated  man,  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  Old  Testament  to  find  no  difficulty  in  dothiog  his 
story  in  its  language,  and  making  use  of  the  easily  obtained  informa- 
tion respecting  the  ruins  of  ancient  "  towns  and  temples,"  which  have 
been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  America,  as  a  ground-work  for  bis 
narrative.  The  book  itself  is  (even  now  that  its  grosser  grammatical 
errors  are  said  to  have  been  expunged)  a  singularly  ill-written  one^  and 
how  any  decently  educated  man  could  have  written  it  as  a  book  to 
be  read  for  amusement  would  bo  inconceivable,  were  it  not  that 
experience  teaches  us  that  authors  are  by  no  means  unfrequently  mis- 
taken in  that  respect.  At  the  same  time  there  is  certainly  nothing  in 
the  book  to  contradict  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  work  of  Smith 
himself— for  as  to  its  bemg  a  divine  revelation,  the  most  cursory 
examination  CKf  the  book  will  be  enough  to  convince  an  educated  man 
of  the  utter  improbability  of  that,  if  its  possibility  were  otherwise  con- 
ceivable. Be  the  author  who  he  may.  Smith  having  obtained  the 
book — whetiier  from  Solomon  Spalding's  travelling  chest,  bis  own  brain, 
or  the  stone-box  which  the  angel  discovered  to  him — thought  it  behoved 
him  to  make  his  treasure  known.  At  first  he  told  the  members  of  his 
own  and  his  father^s  household,  and,  more  fortunate  than  Mahomet, 
found  little  difficulty  in  fpersuading  them  of  the  truth  of  his  mission 
and  the  reality  of  the  gift  But  he  says : — "As  soon  as  the  news  of 
this  discovery  was  made  known,  false  reports,  misrepresentation,  and 
slander  flew,  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  in  eveiy  direction.  My  house 
was  frequently  beset  by  mobe  and  e?il-de»igning  persons;  several  times 
I  was  shot  at,  and  very  narrowly  escaped ;  and  every  device  was  made 
use  of  to  get  tiie  plates  away  from  me ;  but  the  power  and  blessing  of 
God  attended  me^  and  several  began  to  believe  my  testimony." 

Among  those  he  told  of  the  discovery  was  a  farmer  named  Martin 
Harris,  whom  he  persuaded  to  convert  his  stock  into  money  in  order  to 
assist  in  printing  tlEie  book.  But  Harris  waoted  to  consult  some  scholar, 
and  Smith  was  induced  to  entrust  him  with  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  golden  plates  to  carry  to  New  York.  Harris  took  the  copy  to 
Dr.  Anthon,  who  according  to  the  triumphant  dedaration  of  the 
Mormonites  was  unable  to  nuke  out  the  characters,  which  he  described 
to  be  "reformed  £^ptian"— and  this  is  one  of  ''the  proofs'*  cited 
by  Mormonite  teachers  of  the  authenticity  of  the  book.  But  Dr. 
Anthon's  own  account  is  very  different  He  says  that  he  at  first 
supposed  the  paper  to  be  a  hoax,  and  gave  little  heed  to  it ;  but  on 
hearing  the  man's  story,  he  assured  him  that  the  work  was  an 
imposture*  end  strongly  advised  him  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  The  paper  itself  he  thus  describes  (and  it  is  the  only 
description  of  the  *  Book  of  Mormon '  which  has  been  published) : — 
"The  paper  was,  in  fkct^  a  singular  acrawL  It  consisted  of  all 
kinds  of  crooked  characters,  disposed  in  columns,  and  had  evidently 
been  prepared  by  some  person  who  had  before  him,  at  the  time,  a 
book  containing  various  alphabets.  Greek  and  Hebrew  letters,  crosses 
and  flourishes^  Roman  letters  inverted  or  placed  sideways,  were 
arranged  in  perpendicular  columns,  and  the  whole  ended  in  a  rude 
ddineation  of  a  circle  divided  into  various  compartments,  decked 
with  various  strange  marks,  and  evidently  copied  after  the  Mexican 
odendar,  given  by  Humboldt  but  copied  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
betray  the  source  whence  it  was  derived."  ('  Letter  to  Mr.  Howe^' 
February  17, 1834.) 

Mrs.  Luqy  Smith  (the  PropheVs  mother)  tells  an  odd  rambling  story 
about  the  first  translation  made  from  the  plates  having  been  entrusted 
to  this  Harris,  and  stolen  from  him  by  his  wife.  Smith  she  says  was, 
after  long  repentance,  assured  by  the  angel  of  forgiveness  for  his 
negligence,  but  at  the  same  time  informed  t^at  Satan  would  cause  the 
stolen  work  to  be  interpolated  and  altered ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the 
mischief  that  would  else  arise  from  these  machinations,  he  was 
directed  to  make  another  translation—not  as  the  first  was  to  have 
been— from  the  orif^inal  book,  but  from  an  abridgment  of  it  Harris, 
though  despite  of  Dr.  Anthon's  advice  he  did  sell  his  goods  as  a  con- 
tribution towards  Smith's  outlay,  afterwards  apostatised,  and  one 
might  fancy  from  Mrs.  Smith's  story  that  he  had  in  his  possession 
some  version  of  the  revelation  dififtrring  from  that  eventually  pub- 
lished, but  it  is  possible  that  she  might  have  written  with  some 
reference  to  the  Spalding  stoiy. 

No  sooner  was  the  discovery  publiBhed,  than  great  ouriosity  was 
manifested  by  the  faiUiful  as  well  as  by  unbelievers,  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  marvellous  plates,  and  the  Prophet  and  his  mother  give  a 
minute  account  of  the  shifts  to  which  he  was  driven  to  conceal  them. 
At  length  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  the  desired  sight  should  be 
vouchsafed  to  three  witnesses^ whose  '  testimony '  is  prefixed  to  every 
printed  copy  of  the  '  Book  of  Mormon.'  These  witnesses  aver  in 
their  strange  language — ''that  an  angel  of  God  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  he  brought  and  laid  before  our  eyes,  that  we  beheld  and 
saw  the  plates,  and  the  engravings  thereon."  This  is  suffieiently 
vague^  and  it  is  noteworthy  tiiat  Sue  more  detailed  aocoimt  of  this 
transaction  by  the  prophet's  mother,  has  just  the  same  vagueness  as 
to  what  manner  of  vision  this  was.  But  a  more  specific  testimony 
was  given  by  eight  other  witnesses,  to  whom  Smith  was  permitted  to 
ihow  the  plates.    Mrs.  Smith  says  that  these  eight  men  went  with 


Joseph  into  a  secret  place  "  where  the  family  were  In  the  habit  of 
offering  up  their  seorst  devotions  to  God.  They  went  to  this  place 
beoause  it  had  been  revealed  to  Joseph  that  the  plates  would  be 
carried  by  one  of  the  ancient  Nephites.  Here  it  was  that  these  eight 
witnesses,  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  looked 
upon  them  and  handled  them."  The  witnesses  themselves  say — '*  We 
have  seen  and  hefted,  and  know  of  a  surety  that  the  said  Smith  has 
got  the  plates  of  which  we  have  spoken."  Of  these  eight  witnesses 
three  were  members  of  Smith's  own  family.  After  these  vritnesscs 
had  seen  the  plates,  Mrai  Smith  tells  us,  "The  angel  again  made  his 
appearance  to  Joseph,  at  which  time  Joseph  delivered  up  the  plates 
into  the  angel's  hands ; "  and,  Joseph  himself  says,  '*  He  (Uie  angel) 
has  them  in  his  ohaige  to  this  day."  It  is  needless  to  remark  &at 
this  disposea  of  any  demand  on  the  part  of  the  sceptic  to  see  the 
original  plates,  and  gets  rid  of  many  awkward  inquiries :  nor  need  we 
add  that  it  is  a  story  quite  satisfactory  to  Mormon  '  saints ' — ^but  how 
far  it  is  likely  to  saticSy  the  outside  world  the  reader  will  judge  for 
himself.  We  have,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  related  these  par- 
ticulars, because  they  ooncem  the  very  foundations  of  the  system.  To 
satisfy  the  curious  we  may  mention  that  Smith  carried  on  the  process 
of  translating  the  plates  by  retiring  behind  a  screen  where  he  read  tiie 

51ate8    through   the   "curious   instrument   called  the   Urim  and 
'hummim/'  and  was  thus  enabled  to  translate  them,  while  a  'scribe* 
outside  the  screen  wrote  as  he  dictated. 

The  'Book  of  Mormon'  was  published  in  1830.  In  the  previous 
year  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery,  the  scribe,  had  been  baptist  by  an 
angel,  and  power  given  them  to  baptise  others.  Smith  himself  may 
now  carry  on  the  narrative  :->"  On  the  6th  April  1880| '  The  Churoh 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints '  was  first  oiganised,  in  the  town 
of  Manchester,  Ontario  county,  state  of  New  York.  Some  few  were 
called  and  ordained  by  the  spirit  of  revelation  and  prophecy,  and 
began  to  preach  as  the  spirit  gave  them  utterance^  and  though  weak^ 
yet  were  they  strengthened  by  the  power  of  God ;  and  many  were 
brought  to  repentauce^  were  immersed  in  the  water,  and  were  fiUed 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  They  saw  visions 
and  prophesied,  devils  were  caat  out  and  the  sick  healed  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  From  that  time  the  work  rolled  forth  vrith  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  churches  were  soon  formed  in  the  states  of  New  Yorl^ 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Miuouri.  In  the  last-named 
state  a  considerable  settlement  was  formed  in  Jackson  county; 
numbers  joined  the  church,  and  we  were  increasing  rapidly ;  we  made 
large  purchases  of  land,  our  farms  teemed  with  plen^,  and  peace  and 
happiness  were  enjoyed  iu  our  domestic  circle  and  throughout  oar 
neighbourhood ;  but  as  we  could  not  associate  with  our  neighbours — 
who  were  many  of  them  of  the  basest  of  men,  and  bad  fled  from  the 
face  of  civilised  society  to  the  firontier  country  to  escape  the  hands  of 
justice — in  their  midnight  revels,  their  sabbath-breaking,  horee*racing, 
they  commenced  at  first  to  ridicule,  then  to  persecute,  and  finally  an 
organised  mob  assembled  and  burned  our  houses,  tarred  and  feathered 
and  whipped  many  of  our  brethren  [Smith  himself  was  tarred  and 
feathered],  and  finally  drove  them  from  their  habitations;  thesei, 
houseless  and  homeless,  contrary  to  law,  justice,  and  humanity,  had  to 
wander  on  the  bleak  prairies  till  the  children  left  their  blood  on  the 
prairie.  This  took  place  in  the  month  of  November  (1833)."  The 
government^  he  says,  winked  at  these  proceedings,  and  "the  result 
was,  that  a  great  many  of  them  died;  many  children  were  left 
orphans;  wives,  widows;  and  husbands,  widowers.  Our  fiurms  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  mob,  many  thousands  of  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  hogs  were  taken,  and  our  household  goods,  store  goods, 
and  printing-presMS  were  broken,  taken,  or  otherwise  destroyed." 
These  outrageous  proceediags  were  the  result  of  the  reports  which  had 
spread  abroad  of  the  scandalous  practices  of  the  Mormonites — 
practices  almost  perfectly  anslogous  to  those  formerly  charged  upon 
the  Anabaptists  and  other  new  sects,  and  in  all  probability  with  no 
more  foundation  in  truth.  Driven  from  Jackson,  the  Mormonites 
settled  in  Clay  county,  where  they  remained  three  yean^  when  being 
again  threatened  vnth  violence,  they  removed  to  Ciddwdl  and  Davies 
counties.  Here  their  numbers  rapidly  increased.  They  formed  three 
extensive  settlements,  established  a  bank,  and  appeared  to  be  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition.  But  again  various  troubles  fell  upon 
them.  The  bank  failed,  and  Smith  was  obliged  to  conceal  himselC 
Their  old  persecutors  roused  the  popular  feelicg  against  them,  and 
finally,  by  *'an  extraordinaiy  order,"  issued  by  the  governor  of  Mis- 
souri, in  the  summer  of  1838,  they  were  violently  ejected  from  their 
homes,  plundered  of  their  goods,  and  subjected,  the  women  especially, 
to  the  most  frightful  atrocities. 

Being  thus  expelled  from  Misssouri,  they  settled  in  Hlinoii,  where 
they  were  at  first  treated  with  great  kindness.  An  admirable  site 
having  been  purchased  by  them  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  head  of  the 
Dee  Moioes  Rapids,  they  "in  the  £bJ1  of  1839"  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  famous  city  of  Nauvoo,  or  *  the  Beautiful,'  for  which  the  state 
legislature  granted  them  in  December  1840  a  charter  of  inoorporation 
with  unusual  privileges.  Smith  dwells  with  great  delight  on  this  cityy 
which  he  had  seen  rise  up  under  his  presidency  from  a  wild  tract  to 
be  a  place  of  "  1600  well-built  houses,  and  more  than  15,000  inhabit- 
ants,^ all  looking  to  him  for  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  gutdaneei 
Among  the  chief  things  which  he  describes  as  provided  for,  was  "the 
University  of  Nauvoo,  where  all  the  arts  and  sciences  will  grow  w^'th 
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the  growth  and  Btrengthen  with  the  streDgth  of  thiB  belored  city  of 
the  saints  of  the  last  days."  But  the  grand  featare  of  the  city  was  the 
great  temple,  which  Smith  thus  describes :~"  The  temple  of  God, 
now  in  the  course  of  erection,  being  already  raised  one  story,  and 
which  is  120  feet  by  80  feet,  of  stone  with  polished  pilasters,  of  an 
entire  new  order  of  architecture,  will  be  a  splendid  house  for  the 
worship  of  God,  as  well  as  unique  wonder  of  the  world,  it  being  built 
by  the  direct  reyelation  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  salration  of  the  living 
and  the  dead." 

The  progress  of  Kauvoo  was  eyen  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  of 
the  preceding  places.  Converts  flocked  in  fit>m  foreign  countries  as 
well  as  from  different  parts  of  America ;  the  people  were  peaceful  and 
industrious,  the  land  was  fertile,  and  the  settlement  was  eminently 
prosperous.  Dangers  of  various  kinds  beset  Smith,  but  he  escaped 
from  them  all.  He  had  in  1841  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition, 
&c.,  b^t  being  carried  before  the  authorities  of  Kauvoo,  he  was  set 
at  liberty.  Again,  he  was  charged  with  shooting  at  the  ex-governor 
of  Missouri,  and  deemed  it  prudent  to  conceal  himself  for  a  time,  but 
eventually  surrendered,  and  being  able  to  prove  that  he  was  "  some 
hundreds  of  miles  distant"  fiom  the  scene  of  the  attack  be  was 
acquitted.  Among  his  followers  too  there  were  occasional  symptoms 
of  disaffection,  but  they  never  extended  widely,  and  were  easily  sup- 
pressed. With  the  'gentiles '  settled  in  Nauvoo,  and  whom  he  could 
not  keep  out,  he  had  more  trouble ;  and,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, the  reports  which  bad  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons 
from  their  former  cities  followed  them  here,  and  suspicion  and  hatred 
gathered  about  them.  But  Smith  from  the  foundation  of  Nauvoo  had 
been  making  provision  against  this  danger.  He  had  procured  the 
inser^on  of  a  provision  in  the  city  charter  empowering  the  formation 
of  an  independent  civic  militia,  which  he  at  once  organised,  and  of 
which  he  constituted  himself  '  lieutenant-genersL'  He  also  set  about 
consolidating  his  spiritual  as  well  as  civic  government,  and  he  made 
careful  provision  for  an  ample  succession  of  hardy  and  zealous  mis- 
sionaries. The  Book  of  Mormon  was  an  historical  revelation:  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  were  to  be  enunciated  in  subse- 
quent revelations  as  circumstances  called  them  forth.  The  first  point 
was  his  own  acceptance  as  '*  prophet,  seer,  and  revelator."  In  other 
words,  this  *'  church  of  the  latter  doys  "  was  to  be  a  theocracy,  with 
himself  as  its  head  and  inspired  legislator — at  once  the  Moses  and 
Aaron  of  this  new  house  of  Israel.  Nor  in  this  capacity  was  he  ever 
found  wanting.  He  was  always  ready  in  the  moment  of  difficulty 
with  the  needful  revelation.  In  this  manner  he  successively  defined 
his  own  position,  provided  for  his  requirements,  established  his 
'orders'  of  apostles,  elders,  priests,  &c.,  in  the  church,  and  regulated 
all  ceremonies,  as  well  as  defined  its  creed.  These  later  revelations 
will  all  be  found  in  the  '  Doctrines  and  Covenants  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  selected  from  the  Revelations  of 
God,  by  Joseph  Smith,  President,'  of  which  there  have  been  numerous 
editions  published.  But,  whatever  was  Smith's  power  over  his  fol- 
lowers, he  was  sadly  deficient  in  wariness  in  his  dealings  with  the 
outer  world.  Again  and  again  he  suffered  himself  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  civil  authority  of  the  state  ;  and  his  impunity  led  him, 
notwithstanding  the  terrible  lessons  he  had  already  received,  to  defy 
the  storm  that  was  plainly  gathering  around  him.  So  little  did  he 
heed  the  danger,  that  in  prospect  of  the  presidential  election  of  1844 
he  published  his  own  '  Views  of  Government,'  a  sort  of  social  scheme, 
in  which  "  honesty  and  love,"  so  that  all  might  form  a  brotherhood, 
were  declared  to  be  the  motive  forces  of  just  government ;  and  he  was 
actually  put  in  nomination  for  the  presidency. 

But  he  did  not  live  to  the  day  of  election.  The  storm  that  had 
been  so  long  gathering,  burst  before  then  and  swept  him  away  in  its 
fury.  The  '  gentile '  residents  in  Nauvoo,  supported  as  it  would  appear 
by  some  of  the  dissatisfied  among  the  saints,  had  established  an  opposi- 
tion newspaper '  The  Expositor,'  which,  growing  more  and  more  bold, 
▼entured  at  length  to  denounce  the  morals  of  the  prophet  as  well  as 
his  system  of  government.  The  city  council  now  interfered  and 
condemned  the  newspaper  to  silence ;  upon  which  a  mob  assembled, 
broke  into  the  office  and  destroyed  the  presses.  The  proprietors 
charged  some  of  the  Mormon  leaders  with  indting  the  mob  to  this 
act,  and  they  were  formally  arrested,  but  immediately  set  at  liberty  by 
the  public  prosecutor  entering  a  noUe  prosequi,  a  practice  said  to  have 
become  usual  when  a  'saint'  was  charged  with  any  offence.  The 
injured  parties  now  carried  their  complaints  before  the  governor  of 
Illinois,  who,  having  been  long  waiting,  as  is  said,  for  alegal  opportunity 
to  crush  the  power  of  Smith,  readily  granted  a  warrant  for  his  appre- 
hension, June  24, 1844,  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  sedition.  Smith's 
first  impulse  was  to  put  Nauvoo  into  a  state  of  defence,  and  his  militia 
was  drawn  out.  But  on  the  approach  of  the  state  troops,  he  offered, 
in  order  to  avoid  bloodshed,  to  surrender  on  condition  that  €K>vemor 
Ford  would  guarantee  his  safety  till  his  trial  oould  take  place.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  Joseph  Smith,  his  brother  Hyram,  and  some  other 
of  the  leadiog  members  of  the  council  were  carried  prisoners  to 
Carthage  jaU.  A  guard  small  in  number  and  purposely  chosen,  as  is 
affirmed,  from  among  Smith's  declared  enemies,  was  set  over  them  ; 
but,  on  the  27th  of  June,  a  mob  of  about  200  armed  ruffians  broke 
into  the  jail,  and  firing  in  at  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the 
brothers  were  confined,  shot  Hyram  dead  at  once.  Joseph  Smith 
Attempted  to  escape  by  the  window,  but  was  knocked  down,  carried 


out,  and  shot.  His  dying  exclamation  is  said  to  have  been  "  O  Lord 
my  God."  His  body  was  given  up  to  his  friends,  and  buried  with 
great  solemnity. 

Perhaps  the  death  of  Smith  at  that  time  did  more  than  any  other 
event  oould  have  done,  to  confirm  and  consolidate  the  Mormon 
Church.  Smith  himself,  it  is  evident,  was  becoming  intoxicated  with 
power  and  prosperity.  He  is  said  to  have  given  VTay  to  lust  and  in- 
temperance, and  though  the  statement  is  warmly  denied,  there  appears 
to  be  truth  in  the  report,  though  the  extent  has  been  no  doubt  greatly 
magnified.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  beginning  to 
disgust  even  his  followers,  when  his  murder  banished  all  feelings  but 
those  of  pity  and  reverence.  Thenceforth,  he  was  thought  of  only  as 
the  glorified  prophet  and  martyr;  and  his  followers  braced  their 
nerves  to  endurance  by  the  remembrance  of  their  master  a  fate  and 
example.  In  Nauvoo  itself  the  impression  produced  by  the  event  was 
most  profound.  At  first  the  popular  cry  wa^  only  for  revenge,  but  their 
leaders  exhorted  them  to  forbearance,  and  succeeded  in  their  exhorta- 
tions. They  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  successor  to  Smith.  Three 
candidates  put  forward  their  claims  to  the  prophet's  place.  The  choice 
of  the  council  fell  on  Brigham  Young,  who  as  soon  as  he  was  installed 
took  measures  to  remove  his  people  far  beyond  the  farthest  settle- 
ments of  his  countrymen,  convinced  now  that  only  in  a  country  far 
distant  from  societies  living  under  the  established  forms,  could  the 
virion  of  the  Prophet  stand  a  chance  of  realisation.  The  only  stipula- 
tion made  with  their  enemies  was  that  they  should  be  unmolested 
till  they  could  finish  and  dedicate  their  beautiful  temple;  and  as  soon 
as  that  was  accomplished,  September  1846,  the  kst  band  of  the 
brethren  departed  from  the  land  of  their  hopes  to  seek  a  new  Und  of 
promise. 

Shortly  before  Smith's  death  he  estimated  his  followers  at  upwards 
of  150,000,  and  declared  that  they  were  to  be  found  among  almost 
every  dviliaed  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Probably  he  ex- 
aggerated alike  the  number  and  the  diffusion  of  his  disciples,  but  that 
their  number  was  very  great  and  that  they  were  very  widely  spread 
there  can  be  little  doubt  To  what  extent,  if  any,  they  have  since  in- 
creased we  need  not  now  stay  to  inquire.  Their  present  condition 
will  be  more  properly  noticed  in  a  future  article.  It  only  remains 
now  to  state  their  doctrines  as  enunciated  by  Smith,  and  this  will  be 
best  done  in  the  creed  which  he  forwarded  a  few  months  before  his 
death  for  publication  in  Rupp's  work,  quoted  above  :— 

'*  We  believe  in  God  the  Eternal  Father,  and  his  Son  Jem»  Christ 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

«  We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for  their  own  Bina,  and  not 
for  Adam's  transgression. 

**  We  believe  that  through  the  atonement  of  Christ  all  men  may  be 
saved,  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  GospeL 

**We  believe  that  these  ordinances  are— Ist,  Faith  in  tho  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  2nd,  Repentance ;  8rd,  Baptism  by  immersion  for  the 
remission  of  sins ;  4tb,  Laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit 

"  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God  by  '  prophecy,  and 
by  laying  on  of  hands'  by  those  who  are  in  authority,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  and  administer  the  ordinances  thereofl 

"  We  believe  in  the  same  organisation  tiiat  existed  in  the  primitive 
church,  namely,  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  &c 

**  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  prophecy,  revelation,  viaionB, 
healing,  interpretation  of  tongues,  kc 

**  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  so  far  as  it  is  trans- 
lated correctly ;  we  also  believe  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  Word 
of  God. 

"  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  all  that  he  does  now  reveal ; 
and  we  believe  that  he  will  yet  reveal  many  great  and  important 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d. 

"  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel,  and  in  the  reetoration 
of  the  Ten  Tribes;  that  2iion  will  be  established  upon  this  (the 
Western)  oontinent  That  Christ  will  reign  personally  upon  the  earth; 
and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and  receive  its  paradisal  glory. 

"We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshipping  Almighty  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  unmolested,  and  allow  all  men  tho 
same  privilege,  let  them  worship  how,  where,  or  what  they  may.     . 

"  We  beUeve  in  being  subject  to  kings,  presidents,  rulers,  and  magis- 
trates ;  in  obeying,  honouring,  and  sustaming  the  law. 

"  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevolent^  virtuous,  and 
in  doing  good  to  all  men :  indeed  we  may  say  that  we  follow  the 
admonition  of  Paul,  *  We  believe  all  things,'  we  'hope  all  things,'  we 
have  endured  very  many  things,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  endure  all 
things.  If  there  is  any  thing  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or 
praiseworthy^  we  seek  thereafter." 

In  this  creed  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  reference  to  what  is 
now  commonly  regarded  as  the  charaoteristio  feature  of  the  Mormon 
system — polygamy,  nor  has  it  been  mentioned  in  oonneotion  with 
Smith  himseUL  There  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  last  year  of  Smith's 
life  this  was  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Mormonites, 
but  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wives  was  never  openly  taught 
until  after  his  death,  and  if  he  proclaimed  it  at  all,  he  confined  the 
revelation  to  the  initiated.  He  is  said  however  to  have  ''sealed "to 
himself  **  plural  wives,"  as  the  Mormons  express  it  about  two  years 
before  his  death ;  and  the  privilege  may  have  been  accorded  to  somv 
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of  the  chief  of  his  followers.  Bat  the  dootriao  in  its  present  form  is 
one  of  the  '  developments '  of  the  system,  which  will  be  referred  to 
more  properly  in  our  notice  of  Brigbam  Yoang. 

SMITH,  ROBERT,  D.D.,  an  Eoglish  mathematician,  who  was  bom 
in  the  year  1689 :  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  manner  in  which  be 
was  educated  are  not  known ;  but  it  appears  that  from  his  youth  he 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  both  of  pare  mathematics  and 
of  the  physical  sciences.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  appointed 
tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  he  subsequently  reeeived  the 
title  of  master  of  mechanics  to  the  king.  He  was  a  oousan  by  his 
mother's  side  of  the  celebrated  Roger  Cotes,  and  the  two  young  men 
were  intimately  connected  by  friendship  as  well  as  by  blood ;  they 
pursued  their  studies  in  each  other^s  society,  and  their  united  labours 
were  directed  to  the  adranoement  of-  the  Newtonian  philosophy  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Cotes,  who  was  Flumian  professor  of  astronomy 
at  Cambridge,  dying  hi  1716,  Mr.  Smith,  then  M.A.,  was  immediately 
afterwards  appointed  to  succeed  him :  in  1738  he  was  made  LL.D. ; 
and  in  1742,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Bentley,  he  was  appointed  master  of 
Trinity  College.  In  1722  he  published,  under  the  title  of '  Harmonia 
Meneurarum,'  and  with  a  yaloable  commentary,  several  tracts  on 
philosophical  subjects  which  had  been  written  by  his  relative  and 
friend ;  and  In  1788  he  brought  out,  in  2  vols.  4to,  his  great  work, 
euti'iled  'A  Complete  System  of  Opticp,'  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Ed.  Walpole.  Such  a  work  was  then  much  wanted :  it 
contains,  besides  a  full  development  of  the  several  different  branohes 
of  the  science,  a  considerable  number  of  applications  of  the  subjects 
to  astronomy  and  navigation ;  but  it  is  considered  as  rather  deficient  in 
perspicuity  and  arrangement.  It  was  translated  into  French  in  1767. 
Dr.  Smitli  undertook  to  correct  and  publish  Cotes's  'Lectures  on 
Hydrostatics  and  PneumHtics ; '  and  this  work  which  came  out  in  the 
year  1737,  i^ras  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  notes,  explanatory 
and  illustrative  of  the  subjects.  A  eeoond  edition  of  it  was  published 
in  1747.  In  the  following  year  he  published  in  one  volume,  8vo^  a 
treatise  called  '  Harmonics,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Musical  Sounds ; ' 
and  of  this  work  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1758.  This  learned 
man,  of  whose  life  so  little  is  known,  was  in  1718  admitted  a  fellew 
of  tlie  Royal  Society,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  scientific  men  of  his  time,  lie  died  at  Cambridge  in  1768,  in 
the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age,  having  been  a  liberal  benefactor 
both  to  the  University  and  to  Trinity  College ;  and  having  bequeathed 
two  annuel  prizes,  each  of  252.,  for  students  who,  being  bachelors  of 
arts,  should  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  maUiematios  and 
natural  philosophy.  The  two  bachelors  who  guin  these  prises  are 
designated  by  the  name  of  Smith's  prizemen. 

SMITH,  SYDNEY,  Reverend,  was  bom  in  1771,  at  the  village  of 
Woodford,  in  Essex.  His  father,  a  gentleman  of  peculiar  habitp, 
resided  at  Lydiard,  near  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire ;  his  mother  was 
of  French  extraction.  Sydney  Smith  was  educated  at  the  collegiate 
school  of  Wmchester,  on  William  of  Wykeham*s  foundation,  rose  to 
be  captain  of  the  school,  and  was  elected  in  1780  a  scholar  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  college  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1790.  He 
afterwards  went  for  some  six  months  into  Normandy,  where  he 
acquired  a  complete  mastery  of  the  French  language.  In  1 796  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  soon  afterwards  obtained  the  curacy  of 
Nethei>Avon,  near  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  remained  about 
two  years,  and  then  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mr. 
Hicks  Beach,  a  gentleman  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who 
vras  member  of  parliament  for  Cirencester.  Sydney  Smith  was  to  have 
gone  with  his  pupil  to  reside  at  the  University  of  Weimar ;  but 
Germany  having  just  then  become  the  seat  of  war,  he  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  about  five  years.    Among  the  first 

geraons  with  whom  he  formed  an  acquaintance  in  that  oity  were  Henry 
rougham,  now  Lord  Brougham,  Francis  Jeffrey,  afterwards  Lord 
Jeffrey,  and  others  of  similar  opinions  in  politics.  This  acquaintance 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  the  origm  of  which 
is  thus  related  by  Sydney  Smith  himself : — *'  One  day  we  happened  to 
meet  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  story  or  flat  in  Bucdeuch  Place,  the 
elevated  residence  of  the  then  Mr.  Jeffrey.  I  proposed  that  we  should 
set  up  a  Review ;  this  was  acceded  to  with  acclamation.  I  was 
appointed  editor,  and  remained  long  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the 
first  number  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.' "  The  first  number  was 
published  in  October  1802.  Sydney  Smith  while  in  Edinburgh 
officiated  at  the  Episcopal  chapel  there.  In  1804  he  removed  to 
London,  where  some  two  or  three  years  before  he  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Pybus,  the  banker,  and  where  he  now  fixed  his 
residencei  He  became  popular  as  a  preacher  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  at  other  places.  He  also  delivered  lectures 
on  polite  literature  with  much  applause  at  the  Royal  Institution  iu 
Albemarle  Street,  became  famous  as  a  wit,  and  still  more  widely 
known  as  a  regular  contributor  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.' 

Lord  Erskine,  when  Lord  Chancellor,  gave  him  in  1800,  the  rectory 
of  Foston-le  Clay,  in  Yorkshire.  In  1808  he  published  anonymously 
*  Lettt^rs  on  the  Subject  of  the  Catholics  to  my  brother  Abraham  who 
lives  in  the  Country,  by  Peter  Plymley.'  In  1828  Lord  Lyndhurst 
presented  him  a  stall  in  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  a  year  or  two  later 
he  was  enabled  to  exchange  Foston  for  the  rectory  of  Combe-Florey, 
in  Soiuersetshire.  Iu  1831  he  was  appointed  by  Earl  Grey  one  of 
the  ciinODB  residentiary  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral.    Exoept  a  few  yean 


when  he  resided  at  his  rectory  of  Foston,  during  which  he  vras 
the  indefatigable  friend  of  his  poorer  parishioners,  and  occasional 
i-eeidence  at  Comhe<Florey»  his  place  of  residence  was  London,  where 
he  associated  with  literary  men  and  politicians  of  Whig  principles, 
distinguished  for  his  almost  unrivalled  wit,  and  his  conversatmnal 
powers,  and  consequently  a  frequent  "  diner  out"  He  died  at  his 
house  in  Qreen  Street,  Mayfaur,  London,  February  22nd,  1845,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Kensall  Green  Cemetery.  He  left  the  bulk  of  his  pro* 
perty,  which  vtss  large,  to  his  widow  and  his  son  Wyndham  Smith. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  published  <  Six  Sermons,'  Edinb.,  12mo. 
1800 ;  'Sermons,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Loud.,  1809;  several  occasional  sermons 
and  political  pamphlets  ;  and  contributions  to  the  '  Edinburgh 
Review.'  In  1839  he  published  what  he  himself  probablv  regarded 
as  the  best  of  his  literary  compositions,  *  Tho  Works  of  tho  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,'  8  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  preface  by  the  author  and  a 
portrait  The  colleotion  consists  of  his  contributions  to  the  '  Edin* 
bui*gh  Review,' '  Peter  Plymley's  Letters,'  and  various  occasional  tracts. 
With  respect  to  his  contributions,  he  observes,  "  I  soe  very  little  in 
my  reviows  to  alter  or  repent  of.  I  always  endeavoiu*ed  to  fight 
against  evil,  and  what  I  thought  evil  then  I  think  evil  now.  I  am 
heartily  glad  that  all  our  disqualifying  laws  for  religious  opiuions  are 
abolished,  and  I  seo  nothing  in  such  meosui'es  but  unmixed  good  and 
real  increase  of  strength  to  our  establishment."  Two  volumes  of  his 
lectures  have  been  published  sinco  his  dtatb,  under  the  title  of 
'  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy.' 

Sydney  Smith  is  a  very  effective  writer ;  he  has  very  considerable 
ai*gumentative  powor,  united  with  unflagging  wit,  humour,  and  poig* 
nant  satire.  His  style  is  dear  and  forcible,  without  any  apparent  aim 
at  elaboration  or  polish.  Two  or  three  letters  which  he  published 
in  the  newspapers  shortly  before  his  death,  against  the  repudiation  of 
their  debts  by  certain  States  of  North  America,  are  as  strong  in  argu- 
ment, as  pungent  in  satire,  and  as  effective  in  style  as  anything  which 
he  wrote  in  less  advanced  age. 

(A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  by  his  Daughter,  Lady  ffoUand, 
with  a  SelecHoH  from  hit  Zettert,  Edited  by  Mra.  Austin,  2  v(ds. 
8vo.  1855.) 

SMITH,  SIR  THO^TAS,  was  the  eldest  of  the  thrae  sons  of  John 
Smith,  of  Saffron- Wslden,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  gentleman  of 
some  distinction  in  the  county,  since  he  served  the  office  of  high- 
sheriff  for  Essex  and  Hertford  in  1538.  His  son  Thomas  was  bom  at 
Saffiran-Walden,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1514,  or  1515,  most  probably 
in  the  latter  year. 

In  1526  he  was  entered  of  Qaeen's  College^  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow  in  1531.  It  is  said  to  have  been  after  tills  that,  incited 
by  the  example  of  Dr.  John  Redman,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
Contin<>nt  an  aocompUshed  Greek  scholiir,  he  made  himself  master  of 
that  language  in  about  two  years ;  and  the  story  is  commonly  told  so 
as  to  imply  that  the  study  of  Greek  was  till  now  unkoown  at  Cam- 
bridge. But  this  is  incredible;  and  indeed  Smith's  own  relation  of 
the  methods  he  took  to  reform  the  prevalent  mode  of  reading  Greek  at 
the  university  shows  that  some  aoquaiutance  with  the  language,  though 
;  perhaps  not  a  very  exaot  or  profound  acquaintance,  was  previoudy 
I  general  among  the  students.  In  1585  he  was  appointed  to  read  the 
I  public  Greek  lecture ;  and  it  was  while  holding  this  office  that,  in  con* 
I  junction  with  his  friend  Cheke,  he  introduced  tho  improved  mode  of 
pronounciog  the  Greek  letters,  of  which  he  has  given  an  account  and 
defence  in  his  tract  entitled  '  De  Recta  et  Emendate  lingua  GrsBco 
Pronuntiatione,'  first  printed  in  4 to,  at  Paris,  in  1568,  and  afterwards, 
along  with  the  '  Disputationes '  of  Cheke,  the  <  VII.  Epistolas'  of 
Biahop  Gardener  (who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  old  pronunciation), 
and  other  writings  on  the  same  subject,  in  Henry  Stephen's  ooUection 
entitled  '  De  Lingue  Grsooss  ac  Latimo  Vera  Pronuntiatione  Commen« 
tarii  Doetissimomm  Yiromm,'  8vo^  1587. 

In  1586  Smith,  now  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
university,  vras  chosen  public  orator,  and  for  some  years  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  office  with  great  applause.  But  in  1689  he  left 
England,  and  remained  abroad  for  two  or  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  visited  France  and  Italy,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  the 
civil  law  at  Padua.  After  his  return  home,  having  taken  the  same 
degree  at  Cambridge  in  1542,  he  was  appointed  king's  professor  of  law 
in  that  university,  and  he  seems  to  have  continued  to  reside  at  Cam- 
bridge during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  althongh  ha 
is  stated  to  have  taken  at  least  deacon's  orders,  and  to  have  held  in 
the  chureh  both  the  rectory  of  Leverington  in  Cambridgeshire  and 
the  deanery  of  Carlisle.  His  father  had  been  long  attaobed  to  the 
new  doctrines  in  religion,  and  he  had  himself  been  brought  up  in  the 
reformed  faith  firom  his  childhood. 

The  accession  of  Edward  YL  however  was  the  great  tnming  point 
in  the  history  of  this  learned  and  able  man.  He  waa  immediately 
taken  into  the  family  of  the  lord-protector  Somerset;  sad,  besides 
being  made  one  of  his  masters  of  request?,  waa  appointed  to  the  two 
lucrative  places  of  Provost  of  Eton  and  Steward  of  the  Stannaries. 
In  addition  to  his  classical  erudition.  Smith  had  distiaguished  iiimself 
by  his  acquirements  both  in  the  pure  mathematics  and  in  sneli 
physical  and  experimental  philosophy  as  was  then  known.  We  have 
already  seen  him  figuring  as  a  professor  of  law  and  as  a  clei-gymna :  in 
1548  he  appears  in  a  new  professional  oharaeter,  having  been  that  year 
made  secretary  of  state  and  knighted.    The  Eitme  year  he  waa  sent  t« 
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Bniasels  on  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  There  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  on  the  fall  of  his  patron  Somerset  he  lost  his 
place  of  secretary ;  but  if  so,  he  was  soon  restored  to  it ;  for  in  April, 
1551,  ho  was  sent  in  that  capacity  on  the  embassy  to  Henry  II.  of 
France,  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  King  Edward  and  that  king's 
daughter. 

When  the  crown  passed  to  Mary,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  deprived  of 
all  his  employments  and  preferments ;  but  haviog  conducted  himself 
with  prudence,  he  was  not  farther  molested,  and  was  even  allowed  a 
pension  of  1002.  a  year.  On  the  accession  of  Elisabeth,  he  was 
hnmediately  restored  to  his  deacery,  and  he  was  soon  also  recalled  to 
public  employment  In  1559  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent 
to  France  by  whom  a  peace  waa  concluded  between  the  two  countries ; 
and  being  again  sent  thither  in  1562,  he  continued  to  i^eside  abroad  till 
1566.  He  was  also  employed  on  another  mission  to  France  in  1567. 
Then  he  resided  for  some  years  at  his  seat  in  the  country,  till  he  was 
lecalled  to  court  in  1571 ;  and  being  admitted  of  the  privy  council, 
was  soon  after  appointed  assistant  secretary  of  state  under  Burleigh. 
In  1572  he  once  more  went  over  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  to  France ; 
and  while  he  was  abroad  he  was  nominated  by  the  queen  Chancellor  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter.  In  June  that  same  year,  on  Burleigh's  promo- 
tion to  the  place  of  lord  treasurer.  Smith  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of 
state;  and  this  office  he  held  till  his  death,  August  12th,  1577.  He  died 
posaesaed  of  considerable  landed  property,  which,  as  he  left  no  issue, 
though  he  was  twice  married,  descended  to  the  family  of  one  of  his 
younger  brothers.  A  natural  son  whom  he  had  was  killed  in  Ireland 
in  1678. 

Besides  hb  Latin  treatise  on  the  pronunciation  of  Greek,  already 
mentioned,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  is  the  author  of  another  tract,  entitled 
'De  Recta  et  Emendata  Linguae  Anglices  Scriptione,'  printed  along 
with  that  in  1568.  But  his  most  remarkable  work  is  that  entitled 
'  The  English  Commonwealth,'  in  three  books,  first  published  in  1584, 
and  several  times  reprinted  since ;  and  in  a  Latia  tranelation  executed 
by  himself,  forming  one  of  the  small  volumes  of  the  collection  of  the 
*  Respubliccs.'  Some  shorter  performances  of  his  are  given  in  the 
appendix  to  his  Life,  by  Strype,  which  also  contains  accounts  of  his 
unprinted  writings.    [Stbtpb,  John.] 

SMITH,  THOMAS  SOUTHWOOD,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  writer 
and  physician.  He  was  bom  December  21, 1788,  and  took  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1816. 
He  first  settled  in  the  country,  where  he  married,  and  came  to 
London  in  1820.  He  did  not  however  come  as  a  stranger,  for  in  1814 
he  had  written  a  book  entitled  '  The  Divine  Government,'  which  had 
excited  very  general  attention.  In  this  work  he  exhibited  great  power 
of  thought  and  capabilities  which,  perhaps,  would  have  produced  more 
effect  in  the  pulpit  than  in  the  medical  profession.  On  settling  in 
London  as  a  physician,  he  became  a  member  and  licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  He  was  appointed  also  phjsician  to  the 
London  Fever  Hospital.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  writing  a 
^  Treatise  on  Fever,*  which  deservedly  increased  bis  reputation  as  a 
physician.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of,  and  writers  in  the  '  West- 
minster Review.'  Here  he  forcibly  pointed  out  the  evils  of  the 
''resurrection"  system  as  then  practised  in  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  schools  of  anatomy  with  the  means  of  dissection. 
Hie  articles  thus  written  were  republished  in  the  form  of  a  book,  with 
the  title  '  The  Use  of  the  Dead  to  the  Livuig.'  This  work  elicited 
general  attention,  and  concomitantly  with  the  atrocities  of  Burke 
m  Edinbui^gh  and  Bishop  in  London,  led  to  the  passing  of  the  present 
Anatomy  Act,  by  which  the  medical  schools  are  enabled  to  study 
anatomy,  without  violating  in  any  manner  the  feelings  of  society. 
Dr.  Smith  supplied  the  principal  part  of  the  articles  on  anatomy, 
medicine,  and  physiology  in  the  'Penny  Cyclopedia.'  He  also 
wrote  a  work  on  'Animal  Physiology'  in  the  eeries  published  by 
the  Society  for  the  Dif^ion  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  and  the  '  Philo- 
sophy of  Health,'  a  work  of  extensive  knowledge  and  practical  views, 
which  has  since  been  publi^ed  in  the  series  of  Knight's  Shilling 
volumes.  Dr.  Smith  was  for  many  years  the  intimate  friend  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,  and  his  medical  attendant  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  It  was  the  wiah  of  this  distinguished  man  that  his  body 
should  be  disseoted,  and  it  was  left  to  his  friend  Dr.  Smith  for  that 
purpose,  who  delivered  an  oration  on  the  occasion  at  the  school  of 
anatomy,  Weblnitreet,  Maze  Pond,  on  June  9tb,  1882.  Dr.  Smith 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  factory  children,  and  was  thus  greatly  instrumental  in  obtaining 
the  passing  of  the  Factory  Act.  From  this  time  his  career  became 
essentially  connected  with  the  sanitary  legislation  of  the  country. 
More  devoted  and  self-denying  efforts  for  the  removal  of  terrible 
evils  have  seldom  been  made.  To  this  his  reports  bear  testimony  in 
every  direction.  Although  he  has  sacrificed  his  practice  and  his 
health  in  this  oause^  the  only  reward  he  has  received  is  an  annmty  of 
800 J.  a  year.  The  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  the  various 
measurea  which  have  been  taken  by  the  government  for  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  and  the  increase  of  mortality  since  that  time,  were 
materially  advanced  by  the  labours  and  zeal  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith. 
His  numerous  reports  on  sanitary  measures  and  public  health  have 
been  published  by  the  government  in  the  yean  from  1888  to  1846, 
and  also  in  1849  and  1850.    [Su  Supplbuknt.] 

SMITH,  WILLIAMi  LL.D.,  author  of  the  first  geological  map  of 


England  and  Wales,  was  bom  on  the  23rd  of  March  1769,  at  Churchill, 
in  Oxfordshue^  and  died  on  the  28th  of  August  1839,  at  Northampton, 
where  a  tablet  is  intended  to  be  erected  by  subscription  to  his 
memory. 

The  life  of  this  distinguished  ornament  of  English  geology  is  full 
of  events  which  illustrate  the  power  of  a  vigorous  intellect  and  patient 
diipositioni  in  conquering  the  difficulties  which  sometimes  impede  the 
prosecution  of  science ;  but  we  proposo  in  this  brief  notice  merely  to 
state  a  few  of  the  circumstances  which  justify  his  admitted  claim  to 
be  entitled  'father  of  English  geology.* 

Previous  to  the  year  1791,  Mr.  Smith  had  made  observations  on 
the  various  sorts  of  land,  as  depending  on  different  kinds  of  rocks ; 
had  oompiured,  for  example,  the  red  marls  and  lias  of  Warwickshire 
with  the  oolitic  soils  and  strata  of  Gloucestershire ;  but  in  1791,  being 
employed  to  make  careful  surveys  of  collieries  and  mines  in  Somerset- 
shire, he  found,  on  descending  the  pits  and  comparing  the  under- 
ground sections  with  the  surface  features,  evidence  of  a  "  constancy  in 
ti^e  order  of  superposition"  of  strata^  much  more  extensive  and 
practically  and  analytically  demonstrated  than  was  ever  stated  or 
admitted  before.  Reflecting  on  this  circumstance,  he  resolved  to 
examine  if  the  strata  thus  regularly  superposed,  were  equally  or 
approximately  oo-extensive  in  the  limited  district  of  Somersetahire 
and  the  bordering  counties,  in  which  his  labours  were  then  confined. 
He  found  by  abundant  investigation  and  leveliings  in  separate  valleys, 
that  generally  the  edges  of  the  strata  above  the  ooal  were  continuous 
on  the  surface,  their  plane  surfaces  declining  into  the  earth  in  one 
direction,  namely,  toward  the  east  or  south-east;  but  that  the  strata 
of  coal  lying  beneath  the  red  marl  were  not  '  conformed '  in  their 
inclination  to  the  rocks  above.  This '  unconformity '  he  represented  by 
a  large  working  section  of  Puckleohuroh  Colliery  in  Gloucestershire. 

In  his  investigations,  which,  as  engineer  to  the  Somerset  Coal 
Canal,  he  made  for  the  purpose  of  setting  out  the  line  and  letting  the 
works,  it  became  difficult  always  to  recognise  and  discriminate  the 
rocks  which  were  to  be  out  through,  on  aocoimt  of  the  great  mineral 
resemblance  between  some  of  these  and  their  accidentally  displaced 
positions.  Searching  for  marks  to  aid  these  distinctions,  Mr.  Smith 
was  quickly  led  to  perceive  the  constancy  with  which  certain  classes 
of  organic  remains  acoompanied  only  particular  layers  or  strata.  By 
ooUecting  these  fossils,  and  placing  them  in  relative  order,  as  they 
were  found  lying  in  the  earth,  he  was  soon  able  by  their  aid  to 
'identify'  the  strata  near  Bath;  to  declare,  regarding  all  these 
stratified  rocks,  that  they  had  each  formed  ''successively  the  bed  of 
the  sea,"  and  contained  each  the  remaina  of  the  creatures  which  then 
lived  and  died.  These  remains  were  different  in  different  strata, 
because  at  successive  times  the  forms  of  life  had  changed,  and  because 
of  the  influence  on  life  of  the  different  mineral  constitution  of  the 
sea's  bed ;  but  they  were  generally  identical  in  distant  parts  of  the 
same  strata. 

With  these  ideas  clearly  established,  Mr.  Smith,  in  1794,  was 
enabled,  by  one  long  journey  through  a  great  part  of  England  and 
Wales,  to  generalise  the  propositions,  and  to  commence,  as  an  obvious 
consequence  of  such  views,  a  'Map  of  the  Strata  of  England  and 
Wales.'  Five  years  afterwards  be  drew  up  a  tabular  view  of  the 
'  Order  of  the  Strata  and  their  imbedded  Organic  Remains,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bath,  examined  and  proved  prior  to  1799.'  A  geological 
map  of  England  on  a  small  scale  was  produced  in  1801 ;  and  the 
author  promised  in  that  year  a  valuable  volume  to  accompany  docu- 
ments so  new  and  importantp  The  originals  of  these  documents  are 
fortunately  preserved.  It  would  be  painful  to  speak  of  the  dis- 
couragements and  difficulties  which  Mr.  Smith  had  to  overcome 
before,  in  1815,  on  a  large  and  handsome  scale,  appeared  the  '  Geo- 
logical Map  of  England  and  Wales,  with  part  of  Scotland,'  with  an 
interesting  memoir.  These  difficulties  were  often  generated  by  his 
own  immeasured  zeal  in  prosecuting  bis  favourite  scienca  To  it  all 
the  considerable  profits  of  a  successful  profession  were  freely  devoted; 
and  not  even  in  later  years,  when  he  had  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
such  devotion,  was  he  ever  known  to  regret  this  inconvenient  profusion. 

B'rom  1819  to  1824  he  gave  to  the  world  twenty-one  geologically 
coloured  maps  of  English  counties  (including  the  remarkable  four- 
sheet  map  of  Yorkshire),  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  nephew  and 
pupil,  Mr.  John  Phillips,  now  professor  of  geology  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  [Phillifs,  John.]  He  also  published  some  valuable  sections, 
and  two  unfinished  volumes  on  Organic  Remains.  In  1824  Mr.  Smith, 
for  the  first  time,  lectured  on  geology,  in  a  course  delivered  at  York 
before  the  then  newly  formed  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society ;  and 
he  subsequently  delivered  lectures  at  Scarborough,  and  before  the 
Philosophical  Societies  of  Hull  and  Sheffield. 

In  1828  he  entered  into  an  engagement  in  which  were  passed  six  of 
the  calmest  and  happiest  yeard  of  his  declining  life.  Sir  John  Y.  PL 
Johnstone^  Bark,  of  Hackness  in  Yorkshire,  on  succeeding  to  his 
estates,  was  desirous  of  converting  to  practical  effect  on  his  farms, 
some  of  the  geological  and  botanical  truths  which  he  knew  to  have 
been  established  in  the  museum  and  laboratory.  He  found  in  Mr. 
Snuth  the  union  of  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  which  was 
necessa^  for  his  object,  and  also  a  desire  to  exemplify  that  knowledge 
in  agricultural  improvements,  which  exactly  coincided  with  his  own 
wishes.  From  1828  to  1884,  accordingly,  Mr.  Smith  acted  as  his  land- 
steward,  resided  at  Hackness,  and  occupied  himself  in  the  usual 
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concrms  of  a  large  landed  eatate;  produeiiig  aUo  a  beautiful  geo- 
logical map  of  the  HaokneM  property,  eseouted  in  great  detail  and 
with  extreme  exactitade. 

In  1881  however  he  had  been  drawn  from  his  retirement  by  the 
Geologioal  Society  of  London,  which  awarded  to  him  the  first  medal 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  bequest  of  WoUaston,  '<in  considera- 
tion of  his  being  a  great  original  discoverer  in  English  geology ;  and 
especially  for  his  being  the  first  in  this  country  to  discover  and  to 
teach  the  identification  of  strata,  and  to  determine  their  succession  by 
means  of  their  imbedded  fossils."  In  1885  he  receiTcd  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  in  Trinity  College^  Dublin,  and  during  a  few  yean  he  enjoyed  a 
pension  of  1002.  from  the  crown. 

In  1888  he  was  appointed  by  the  government  a  member  of  the 
oommission  for  selecting  the  stone  of  which  the  New  Palace  of  West- 
minster, or  new  houses  of  Parliament,  should  bo  constructed.  In 
this  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Barry,  the  urchiteot 
of  the  intended  building,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Henry  T.)  de  la  Beche, 
director  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Qeology,  and  Mr.  William 
Harriott  Smith,  a  sculptor  of  architectural  ornaments,  possessing 
great  practical  knowledge  of  building-stones.  They  examined  all  the 
principal  quarries  of  the  kingdom,  and  obtained  specimens  of  the 
stone  worked  in  them,  Dr.  Smith's  previous  knowledge  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  them  being  found  highly  beneficial  to  the  oommission ;  the 
magnesian  limestone,  or  Dolomite,  of  Anston  in  Yorkshire,  belonging 
to  the  Permian  system  of  btrata,  being  finally  adopted  for  the  pur^ 
pose  in  view,  for  which  accordingly  it  has  aotaally  been  employed.  A 
re-examination  of  the  Dolomite  quarries  with  Mr.  Barry,  in  1880,  was 
his  last  work  of  a  public  nature.  At  his  death,  a  vast  mass  of 
unpublished  paper»,  many  of  which  are  of  uncommon  merit  and  bear 
on  practical  applications  of  geology,  constituted  his  whole  property. 

(Fitton,  in  Bdinb.  Jtetfiew  for  1817;  Sedgwick,  Addreu  to  GeoL  Soc,, 
1881 ;  Magaz.  of  NcU.  BiU.,  1889;  Memoirs  of  TF.  Smith,  LL.D,,  by 
John  PhtUips,  F.R.8^  8vo,  London,  1844.  In  this  very  valuable  work 
a  catalogue  is  given  of  Dr.  Smith's  publications  on  the  geology  of 
England  and  Wales,  consisting  of  28  maps,  a  table  of  strata,  6  sections, 
and  the  two  works  on  '  Organised  Fosuls '  alluded,  to  above.) 

*SMITH,  WILLIAM,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  the  year  1814  in  London. 
He  was  edncated  at  the  University  of  London,  now  University  College, 
where  he  early  distioguiahed  hiniself  by  his  acquirements  in  classical 
literature.  He  was  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  and  kept  his 
terms  at  Gray's  Inn ;  but  preferring  the  study  of  languages  to  that  of 
law,  and  having  added  the  Qerman  language  to  his  previous  acquisi- 
tions, he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Qreek,  Latin,  and  Qerman 
languages,  in  the  Independent  Colleges  of  Highbury  and  Homerton. 
He  wrote  for  the  ' Penny  Cydopeedia'  the  arttde  'Language,'  which 
excited  much  attention,  and  articles  of  classical  biography.  In  January 
1841,  he  commenced,  as  editor,  the  publication,  in  Parts,  of  the  'Dic- 
tionary of  Qreek  and  Roman  Antiquities,'  the  first  of  those  oIa»ical 
dictionaries  with  which  his  name  naa  since  been  associated.  This 
Dictionary  was  completed  in  April  1842,  forming  an  8vo  volume  of 
1121  pages,  or  2242  columns,  illustrated  by  numerous  wood-engravings 
in  outline^  The  articles  were  written  by  some  of  the  best  scholars  in 
this  country,  including  himself.  In  April  1848,  he  commenced  the 
publication,  also  in  Parts,  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  Qreek  and  Roman 
Biography  and  Mythology,'  which  was  completed  in  June  1849,  in 
8  vols.  8vo^  oomprising  about  8700  pages.  The  'Dictionary  of  Qreek 
and  Roman  Qeography,'  was  commenced  in  January  1862,  and  com- 
pleted in  May  1867,  and  forms  2  volumes,  similar  to  the  preceding. 
Thus  the  entire  subject  of  clawrical  aroh»ology  is  included  under  the 
three  separate  divisions  of  Antiquities,  Biography  and  Mythology,  and 
Qeography.  Esch  division  having  by  this  means  been  completed 
witUn  a  comparatively  short  period,  a  much  larger  number  of  xeadera 
have  become  purchasers  of  the  Dictionaries  than  there  would  have 
been  if  the  whole  had  been  comprised  under  one  alphabet  In  all  these 
works  the  articles  are  generally  well  written,  terse  in  style,  sufficiently 
full  of  accurate  information,  and  the  best  and  latest  aathorities  are 
constantly  cited.  They  are  provided  with  chronological  and  genealo- 
gical tables,  and  with  tables  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures.  Th^ 
•re  all  illustrated  by  wood-engravings,  and  the  geography  has  four 
maps.  To  the  classical  student  they  are  of  the  highest  valne^ 
and  as  books  of  reference  must  form  a  part  of  the  library  of  every 
scholar. 

Meantime  a  new  edition  of  the  'Dictionary  of  AntiquitieB'  was 
published  in  1851,  and  Dr.  Smith  also  published  an  abridgment  of  it 
for  the  use  of  schools.  He  ako  published  a '  New  Classical  Diotionaiy 
of  Biography,  Mvthology,  and  Qeography,'  8vo,  1861,  which  is  chiefly 
an  abridgment  of  the  *  Dictionary  of  Qreek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology,'  together  with  abridgments  of  the  geographical  articles 
which  were  afterwards  to  appear  in  the  'Diotionaiy  of  Qreek  and 
Roman  Qeography.'  The  Antiquities  are  thus  excluded  from  the 
'New  Classical  Dictionary,'  which  is  probably  a  convenience  to  the 
publishers,  but  doubtless  is  a  defect  in  the  work.  In  1862  Dr. 
Smith  published  an  abridgment  of  it^  entitled  a  'Smaller  Classical 
Dictionary. 

In  1860  the  Coward  College  was  united  with  the  colleges  of  High- 
bury and  Homerton,  and  the  whole  were  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  New  College,  London,  of  which  Dr.  Smith  was  appointed  Professor 
of  the  Qreek  and  Latin  Languages  and  literature-    In  1863  Dr.  Smith 
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was  appointed  Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  a  'School  History  of  Qreece,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest,  with  chapters  on  the  History  of  Lite- 
rature and  Art,'  12mo.  In  March  1854  the  first  volume  was  published 
of  '  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by 
Edward  Qibbon,  Esq.,  with  notes  by  Dean  Milman  and  M.  Quizot ; 
edited  with  additional  note  by  William  Smith.  LL.D.,'  8  vols,  8vo.  In 
June  1856,  was  published  « A  Latin-English  Dictionary,  based  upon  the 
Works  of  Forcellini  and  Freund,  by  William  Smith,  LLD.,'  8vo.  An 
abridgment  of  this  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of  younger  students,  and 
with  some  additions  for  their  special  advantage,  was  prepared  under 
the  immediate  superhitendenoe  of  the  author,  and  was  published 
under  the  title  of  'A  Smaller  Latin-English  Dictionary,  by  William 
Smith,  LL.D.*  He  is  now  (1867)  understood  to  be  editor  of  the 
'  Quarterly  Review.' 

♦The  Rev.  Philip  Smith,  B.A.,  the  brother  of  Dr.  William  Smith, 
was  head  master  of  the  MUl  Hill  Protestant  Dissenters' School,  Hendon. 
He  wrote  several  articles  for  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia,'  and  has  been  a 
lai^ge  contributor  to  the  Classical  Dictionaries  edited  by  his  brother. 

SMITH.  Several  English  artists  of  this  name. may  be  briefly 
mentioned.  JoBir  SiiiTfi,  a  contomporary  of  Eiieller,  after  whom  he 
engraved  manv  portraits,  was  by  far  the  best  meaaotinto  engraver  of 
his  time.  His  works  are  very  numerous^  and  comprise  not  only 
portraits,  but  historical  and  mlsoellaoeous  subjects  also.  The  *  Biog: 
Univ.,'  without  referring  to  any  EngUsh  authority,  gives  1664  as  the 
dato  of  his  burth,  and  1719  as  that  of  his  death;  and  several  other 
works  state  that  he  died  in  1720.  The  writer  has  however  seen  a 
print  with  his  name,  bearing  the  dato  1721.  From  Dallaway's  edition 
of  Yertue's  'Catalogue  of  Engravers,'  it  would  appear  that  there  wera 
two  engravers  of  this  name^  father  and  son ;  but  this  statoment 
rests,  as  far  as  we  know,  on  no  other  authority.  A  noto  in  the  wotk 
referred  to  mentions  a  collection  of  674  engravings  by  these  artists. 
Of  the  more  eminent  John  Smith  (if  there  were  really  two)  there  ia.  a' 
portrait  by  Kneller.  Strutt  mentions  an  indifferent  portrait  engraver 
named  Jaoob  Smith,  who  was  living  in  1780,  and  executed  portraits 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  each  of  which  consiBtod  of 
a  single  spiral  line;  and  Qabriel  Smith,  who  died  in  1783,  and 
excelled  in  the  chalk  style  of  engraving.  He  lived  for  some  time  in 
Paris,  but  was  a  native  of  London,  where,  according  to  the '  Biog. 
Univ./  he  was  bom  in  1724.  Samuel  Smith,  a  landscape  engraver, 
surpsssed  bv  few,  if  by  any,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century.  He  engraved  a  beautiful  plate  of  Wilson's  'Niobe,'  which 
is  now  in  the  National  Qallery ;  the  figures  were  put  in  by  Sharpe. 
He  also  did  the  landscape  to  Sharpe's  '  Holy  Family,'  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  some  engravings  from  Loutherbours.  As  he  worked 
much  for  other  engravers,  his  name  is  comparatively  unknown.  We 
have  been  unable  to  find  the  dato  of  his  birth  or  death,  and  know 
nothing  of  his  history  excepting  that  he  never  msrried.  William 
Smith,  bom  1707,  died  1764;  Qkobos  Smith,  bom  1714,  died  1776 ; 
and  John  Smith,  bom  1717,  died  1764,  were  three  brothers,  natives,  it 
is  comn^only  stated,  of  Chichestor,  although  Pilkington  mentions 
Quildford  instead  of  that  place.  Qeoige  Smith  is  slways  spoken  of 
as  Smith  of  Chichestor,  and  many  of  his  landscapes  are  views  of  the 
scenery  around  that  city.  The  first  painted  chiefly  portraits,  Qeorge 
painted  principslly  landscape,  and  his  works  which  were  at  one  time 
in  great  requeat  display  much  ability,  and  a  tolerably  close  observa- 
tion of  nature,  but  they  are  deficient  in  colour  and  brilliancy.  John 
Smith  devoted  himself  mainly  to  flower  painting.  Although  apparentiy 
self-taught,  they  attained  a  respectable  standmg  in  their  profession. 
A  picture  representing  the  three  brothers,  by  Pether,  has  been 
engraved.  Several  of  Qeorge  Smith's  landscapes  were  engraved  by 
WooUett    .  t^-  --6  J 

SMOLLETT,  TOBIAS^  or,  as  he  was  baptised,  TOBIAS  QEORQE, 
was  bom  in  the  old  house  of  Dalquhura,  in  the  parish  of  Cardross,  in 
the  valley  of  Leven,  in  1721,  of  good  family ;  his  grandfather.  Sir 
James  Smollett  of  Bonhill,  upon  whom  he  wss  left  dependent,  bcdns  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  parliameni  The  lovely  scenes  among  which 
he  was  bred  had  no  doubt  considerable  influence  on  his  tastes  and 
feeUngs;  and  he  describes  them  in  '  Humphrey  Clinker '  with  great 
relish.  He  waa  sent  to  sohool  at  Dumbarton,  where^  under  Mr.  Love, 
he  made  great  proficiency  in  the  classicai  His  tendency  to  ridicule 
was  manifested  very  early,  and  he  wroto  abundant  satiri<»l  verses  on 
his  schoolfellows ;  and  he  also,  with  a  boyish  patriotism,  wroto  a  poem 
on  'Wallace,'  which  has  been  lost.  He  left  Dumbarton  for  Qlaqgow, 
where  he  chose  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  Qordon,  surgeon,  whom  Smollett  is  supposed  to  have  ridiculsd  as 
Potion,  in  'Roderick  Rsndom.' 

His  medical  studies  were  but  indifferently  pursued:  the  more 
attractive  pursuit  of  literature  and  history^the  passion  for  miscel- 
laneoua  reading  which  so  often  besets  men  of  genius,  unable  to  confine 
themselves  to  any  one  branch  of  stody — and  which  so  materially 
assisted  him  in  his  subseouent  literary  career— diverted  his  attention. 
Satirical  verses;  practical  jokes,  prompted  by  a  wild  reckless  spirit  of 
enjoyment;  poetical  and  literary  stodies;  firuitiess  endeavours  to  give 
the  proper  direction  to  his  energies ;  these  occupied,  not  quito  impro- 
fitably,  his  early  years.  Before  completing  his  eighteenth  year  he 
finished  a  tragedy  called  'The  Regicide;*  the  prefiMse  to  which, 
vmtten  ten  years  after,  is  perhaps  the  most  amusing  portion.    It  would 
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bo  uojuat  to  require  in  radi  a  production  any  of  the  requiaites  of 
tragedy;  it  would  be  unjiut  to  object  to  00  proeaio  a  man  as  Smollett, 
that  it  is  only  stilted  prose;  and  it  would  be  still  more  uDJust  to 
criticise  it  otherwise  thui  as  the  production  of  a  boy ;  but  when  we 
find  him  in  his  preface  railing  at  the  managers,  and  looking  on  himself 
as  a  yery  ill-used  man  because  it  was  not  produced ;  and  when  we 
look  at  this  trsgedy,  which  lie  brought  with  him  to  London  in  the 
hopes  of  making  his  fortune,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  tricks  of 
managers,  nor  at  his  being  reduced  to  "print  it,  and  shame  the 
rogues.*' 

In  1740  Smollett  was  appointed  surgeon's  mate  on  board  a  ship  of 
the  line,  and  he  sailed  on  the  expedition  to  Carthagena.  He  describes 
this  expedition  in  'Roderick  Random,'  and  also  with  historical  aoeuraoy 
in  the  'Compendium  of  Voyages  and  Trayels'  which  he  published  in 
1756.  He  quitted  the  service  in  disgust  whilst  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  resided  for  some  time  in  Jamaica,  in  what  capacity  is  not  known. 
It  was  here  that  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with  Anne  LasoeUes,  whom  be 
subsequently  married.  On  his  return  to  London,  1744,  his  imagina- 
tion was  inflamed  at  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  severities 
practised  in  the  suppression  of  the  Scottish  rebellion,  and  accordingly 
vented  itself  in  some  stanzas  of  prosaic  fustian,  entitled  the  '  Tears  of 
Scotland.'  *'  His  friends  wished  him  to  suppress  this  piece,  as  having 
a  tendency  to  offend  the  Whigs,  on  whose  patronage  he  had  some 
reliance ;  and  although  his  enthusiasm  was  at  present  too  warm  for 
advice,  and  he  had  from  this  time  declared  war  against  the  Whig 
ministers  under  George  IL,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  published 
with  his  name  for  many  years  after." 

'  Advice,'  a  satire,  was  hia  first  appearance  in  public,  in  1740.  It 
has  all  the  dirt  and  vehemence  of  Juvenal,  with  none  of  the  power ;  it 
alarmed  and  disgusted  his  friends,  increased  his  enemies,  and  enraged 
the  persons  attacked.  He  wrote  also  an  opera  for  Covent-garden, 
called  *  Aleeste.'  But  his  ungovernable  temper  was  perpetually  pro- 
voked at  the  delays  and  hindrances  of  a  theatre^  and  a  quarrel  with 
the  manager  prevented  its  being  acted.  The  next  year  he  again  dis- 
graced hunself  by  a  satire,  the  'Reproof/  a  sequel  to  the  'Advice,' 
and  of  the  same  stamp,  with  some  bitter  lines  on  Rich,  the  manager  of 
Covent-garden.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  he  quan-elled  with  all  the 
managers,  and  thus  for  ever  shut  the  theatres  against  him ;  and  not 
content  with  quarrelling,  he  abused  and  ridiculed  all  who  did  not 
agree  with  him  on  the  merit  of  his  pieces.  Garriok,  Lacy,  Rich,  Quin, 
Akenside,  Lord  Lyttieton,  were  all  introduced  by  him  into  his  novels 
and  satires,  and  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  having  offended  an  authot^s 
vanity.  In  this  year,  1747,  he  married  Miss  Lascelles,  who  was  to 
have  had  three  thousand  pounds,  but  owing  to  a  suit  he  obtained  only 
a  small  portion  of  this  dowiy.  This  disappointment,  together  with 
sundry  extravagancies  he  had  been  led  into,  placed  him  in  a  very 
unpleasant  pecuniary  position,  to  relieve  which  he  published,  1748, 
'Roderick  Random,'  the  first  and  best  of  his  novels.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable novel,  and  one  which  must  ever  be  a  favourite.  The  style  is 
easy  and  unaffected:  the  incidents  rapid,  varied,  but  loosely  con- 
nected, and  often  purposeless.  The  humour  is  broad,  palpable^  and 
coarse — mostly  of  a  physical  nature,  and  deriving  its  force  Irom 
external  circumstances ;  for  instance,  Roderick's  "  carrotty  locks,  which 
hung  down  over  his  shoulders  like  a  pound  of  candles  "—the  adven- 
ture of  Strap  and  Mrs.  Weazle  (which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
Chaucer  8  '  Revo's  Tale ')— Strap's  ignorance  of  London,  and  the  adven- 
tures and  blunders  which  arise  therefrom.  Smollett's  humour  is 
essentially  vulgar,  but  hearty.  He  exhibits,  as  Haslitt  said,  the 
ridiculous  accidents  and  reverses  to  which  human  life  is  liable,  not  the 
'stuff'  of  which  it  is  composed.  Smollett  does  not  probe  to  the 
quick,  as  Fielduig  does,  nor  penetrate  beyond  the  surface.  He  has 
great  knowledge  of  '  life,'  especially  in  its  worst  shades,  but  litUe  of 
character.  He  knows  the  peculiarities  of  men  better  than  their 
motives ;  their  eccentricities  better  than  their  natures.  In  a  word  he 
has  a  ready  eye  to  seize  the  superficial  distinctions  of  manner  and 
appearance,  but  little  insight  into  the  passions  and  character.  Here 
lies  Fielding's  superiority.  On  the  other  hand  he  has  a  "rude  con- 
ception of  generosity  in  some  of  his  characters,  of  which  Fielding 
seems  incapable,  his  amiable  persons  being  merely  good-natured. 
It  is  owing  to  this  that  Strap  is  superior  to  Partridge ;  as  there  is  a 
heartiness  and  warmth  of  feeling  in  some  of  the  scenes  between  Lieu- 
tenant Bowling  and  his  nephew,  which  is  beyond  Fielding's  power  of 
impassioned  writing."    (HazUtfs  '  Comic  Writers,'  p.  288.) 

In  1750  Smollett  went  to  Paris,  but  his  prejudices  agahist  the 
Freneh  and  his  ignorance  of  their  language  rendered  his  stay  there  a 
short  one.  The  year  after  he  published  '  Peiegrine  Fickle^'  which  was 
greatly  read  and  appkuded.  He  received  *< a  handsome  reward"  for 
inserting  the  prurient  and  profligate  memoirs  of  Lady  Vane,  and  they 
form  such  a  mere  episode,  we  wonder  they  have  not  been  expunged. 
It  might  suit  the  morbid  vanity  of  the  *  lady '  to  pay  a  large  sum  for 
the  insertion  of  her  memoirs  in  a  popular  novel;  but  what  are  we  to 
say  to  the  author  who  received  the  money  for  such  a  purpose  ? — one 
too  who  described  himself  as— 

"  Too  ooy  to  flatter  and  too  proud  to  serve. 
Thine  1)e  the  Joyless  dignity  to  Btarve.'* 

Haring  done  it,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  at  his  "flattering  himself 
that  he  had  expunged  every  adventure,  phrase,  and  insmuation  that 


could  be  construed  by  the  most  delicate  readers  into  a  trespass  upon 
the  rules,  of  decorum:** — the  one  was  a  consequence  of  the  other. 
After  'Peregrine  Pickle'  was  published,  he  resumed  his  medical  pro- 
fesaion,  and  announced  himself  as  Dr.  Smollett,  having  obtauned  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  from  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  June,  1750. 
With  this  character,  however,  he  endeavoured  to  set  up  in  Bath,  and 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  '  External  Use  of  Water.'  Hobody  how- 
ever seemed  incUned  to  trusttheir  healths  with  the  "popular  author," 
— ^reputation,  unless  exclusively  professional,  being  often  a  greater 
drawback  to  success  than  the  most  profound  stupidity.  Dis^pointed 
therefore  in  this  design,  he  again  took  up  the  pen  as  a  profession,  and 
fixed  himself  in  Chelsisa,  where  he  wrote  the  '  Adventures  of  Ferdinand 
Count  Fathom.'  This  novel  has  not  been  relished  so  muoh  as  the 
others,  and  with  reason;  the  subject  and  characters  are  disgusting, 
and  the  story  is  tedious  and  spun  out.  There  is  however  some 
biting  satire  on  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  world,  and  some 
powerful  writing  in  iU  The  robber-scene  in  the  forest  is  a  master- 
piece of  effect 

In  1755  he  published  by  subscription  his  translation  of  'Don 
Quixote;'  this  translation,  which  has  been  so  often  praised,  is 
worthless.  Let  any  one  compare  it  with  the  original,  and  he  will  be 
struck  with  its  inefl&ciency.  All  the  difficult  passages  are  slurred 
over ;  Sancho's  dry  proverbial  humour  is  lost,  by  having  a  sort  of 
conscious  slang  mixed  with  it ;  the  exquisite  gravity  of  the  Don  is 
lost — his  use  of  antique  heroio  words,  such  as  ' insula'  for '  isla^'  '  las 
fazanas  que  ban  fecbo '  for  '  las  hasaSias  que  han  hecbo,'  &a,  is  not 
represented ;  the  melancholy  and  poetical  shades  of  his  character  are 
not  seized,  and  the  whole  becomes  vulgarised.  Lord  WoodJiouslee 
was  the  first  to  detect^  in  his'Bssayon  Translation,'  that  Smollett 
had  founded  his  translation  on  the  forgotten  one  of  Jarvis.  He  baa 
been  said  to  have  excelled  Jarvis,  but  without  justice.  Jarvis  had  a 
greater  knowledge  of  Spanish ;  and  if  his  translation  be  dull,  it  is  at 
least  free  from  the  vulgarity  and  Smollettism  (so  to  speak)  of 
Smollett,  which  the  latter  has  contrived  to  infuse  into  his 
translation. 

Smollett  then  visited  his  relations  in  Scotland,  and  on  his  return 
to  London  undertook  the  management  of  the  'Critical  Review,'  which 
was  to  oppose  the  'Monthly  Review.'  His  taste  was  vitiated  and 
capricious,  and  his  temper  irritable :  lus  jealousy  bitter  and  watchful, 
and  his  vanity  enormous.  These  were  not  the  qualities  desirable  in  an 
editor,  and  in  consequence  his  power  to  offend,  coupled  with  his 
delight  in  offisnding,  disgraced  the  '  Review '  with  unseemly  person- 
alities: Among  the  many  he  attacked  was  Admiral  Enowks,  who 
brought  an  action  against  the  printer  of  the  'Review'  for  a  libel 
Smollett,  by  supplying  to  persons  acquainted  with  Knowlee, 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  action,  but  without  avail,  and  when  judg- 
ment was  about  to  be  pronounced  on  the  printer,  he  stepped  for- 
ward and  declared  himself  the  author,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  100/. 
and  be  imprisoned  for  three  months.  In  1757  he  vnote  the 
'Reprisals,  or  the  Tars  of  Old  England,'  a  comedy  which  Qvriek,  in 
spite  of  their  old  quarrel,  produced  on  the  stage,  where  however  it 
had  only  small  success.  In  1758  be  brought  out  his  'Complete 
History  of  England  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748.'  This  was  written  in  the  space  of  fourteen  months 
— a  specimen,  as  it  has  been  observed,  of  'literary  industry,'  a 
specimen  also  of  literary  presumption.  Neither  his  temper  of  mind 
nor  his  pursuits  had  qualified  him  to  be  an  historical  writer.  But  the 
work  was  written  in  a  clear  and  easy  style;  it  became  very  popular, 
and  was  immediately  reprinted  in  8vo  weekly  numbers,  of  whieh  an 
edition  of  ten  thousand  was  rapidly  sold. 

During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  the  'Adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot 
Greaves,'  a  stupid  and  tedious  imitation  of  '  Don  Quixote.'  But  the 
characters  of  Crowe,  Ferret,  and  Clarke  are  amusing.  This  novel  was 
printed  m  detached  parts  in  the  '  British  Magazine.'  The  success  of 
his  'Complete  History'  induced  him  to  continue  it  fh»m  1748  to 
1764.  The  volume  for  1765  was  written  by  Quthrie  during  Smollett's 
absenoe  on  the  Continent.  Smollett  is  also  supposed  to  have  written 
the  accounts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  for  the '  Universal  History.' 

On  Lord  Bute's  promotion  to  the  administration,  Smollett  defended 
him  against  Wilkes  in  a  paper  called  the  'Briton,'  which  Wilkes 
answered  by  his  celebrated  'North  Briton.'  Smollett's  paper  was 
however  soon  discontinued,  and  his  services  were  unpaid.  About  1764 
also,  having  mastered  the  French  language,  he  was  engaged  in  a  trans- 
ktion  of  the  works  of  Voltaire  and  a  compilation  entitled  « The  Present 
State  of  all  Nations.'  In  June  1768  "traduced,"  as  he  sentimentally 
informs  us,  "by  malice,  persecuted  by  fiiction,  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  sense  of  domestic  calamity,"  he  went  to  France  and  Italy,  and  on 
his  return  published  the  result  of  his  observations,  'Travels  through 
France  and  Italy.'  Splenetic  and  prejudioed,  this  work  has  long  been 
forgotten.  His  inoreasing  iU-heelth  made  travelling  necessary,  and 
accordmgly  he  went  to  Sootiand,  and  from  Scotland  to  Bath,  and  in 
1767  found  himself  considerably  restored.  His  renewed  vigour  was 
shown  in  the  'Adventures  of  an  Atom,'  a  violent  political  satire^ 
wherein,  under  fictitious  names,  he  abused  minlBters.  But  his  health 
sgain  requiring  a  milder  climate,  this  "hidependent  writer,"  this  man 
too  "  coy  to  flatter,"  got  his  friends  to  solicit  the  very  ministers  whom 
he  had  satirised,  for  a  consulship.  It  can  occasion  no  inrprise  thai 
this  application  did  not  succeed. 
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la  1769  however  be  left  England  again  for  Italy,  writing  on  the  way 
'The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker/ a  pleasant  goBsiping  worl^ 
which  has  remained  a  favoarite.  "  It  is  quite  as  amusing  as  going 
the  journey  oould  have  been ;  and  we  have  just  as  good  an  idea  of 
what  happened  on  the  road  as  if  we  had  been  of  the  psfty.  Humphrey 
Clinker  himself  is  exquisite ;  and  his  sweetheart  Winifrid  Jenkins  not 
much  behind  him,  Matthew  Bramble,  though  not  altogether  original, 
is  excellently  supported,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype  of 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute  in  the  *  Rivals.*  But  Lismahago  is  the  flower 
of  the  flock.  His  tenaciouBness  in  argument  is  not  so  delightful  as 
the  relaxation  of  his  logical  severity  when  he  finds  his  fortune  mel- 
lowing in  tiie  wintry  smiles  of  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble.  This  is  the  best 
preserved  and  most  severe  of  all  Smollett's  characters.  The  indecency 
and  filtJi  in  this  novel  are  what  must  be  allowed  to  all  Smollett's 
writings."    (Hazlitt's  •  Comio  Writers/  p.  239.) 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn  he  lingered  through  the  summer 
of  1771,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  September.  (Chambers,  *  Smollett,' 
p.  195.)  Stout,  well-proportioned,  and  engaging  in  person ;  cold  in  his 
manners;  impetuous,  irritable,  and  unforgiving  in  temper;  oon- 
temptuous  and  bitter  towards  all  differences;  hearty  and  loving  in  all 
sympathies;  proud  yet  mean;  vain»  yet  generous ;  of  quick,  versatile 
intellect;  considerable  information;  broad  exuberant  humour,  and 
shrewd  observation — such  appears  to  have  been  Tobias  Smollett.  As 
a  novelist  he  stands  next  to  Fielding — as  a  poet  he  is  not  to  be  named 
— and  in  reference  to  his  other  works  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  bookseller^s  hack,  writing  for  bread,  with  no  other  object  than 
despatch. 

SMYTH,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Liverpool  in  1766,  and  was 
educated  at  Feterhouse,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.,  and 
8th  Wrangler  iu  1797,  and  M.A.  in  1790.  His  father,  who  was  a 
banker,  having  become  embarrassed  in  consequence  of  the  war  between 
England  and  France  in  1798,  he  was  compelled  to  look  around  for 
means  of  maintaining  himself,  and  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to 
Thomas,  the  eldest  son  of  K.  B.  Sheridan.  Of  his  connection  with 
these  two  celebrated  characters  Mr.  Smyth  has  left  an  interesting 
little  *  Memoir,'  printed  not  for  sale  in  1840.  Mr.  Smyth  had 
accompanied  his  pupil  to  Cambridge^  and  from  that  time  it  became 
his  settled  residence^  In  1806  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poetry, 
'English  Lyrics,'  of  which  a  fifth  edition  was  issued  in  1850.  In 
1809  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modem  History,  which  secured 
him  a  moderate  competence,  as  Uie  salary  is  4002.  a  year.  He  com- 
menced hifl  lectures  the  same  year,  of  which  the  first  series  comprised 
the  period  from  the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations  into  the 
dominions  of  the  empire,  to  ti^e  English  revolution  of  1688 ;  the 
second  series  extended  from  that  period  to  the  dose  of  the  American 
war ;  the  third  series  commenced  in  1810,  comprised  a  history  of  the 
French  revolution  from  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  close  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly;  and  the  fourth  continued  it  down  to  the 
fall  of  Robespierre.  To  these  he  added  in,  1^3^  1835,  and  1837, 
Supplementary  Lectures,  containing  reflections  and  observations  on  the 
events  of  that  revolution,  and  in  1836  two  others  on  Amerioa.  The 
whole  were  publit^ed  in  1840,  jmd  have  been  since  reprinted  in 
Bobn's  Historical  Library  in  1854-5.  These  lectures  were  popular 
during  their  delivery,  and  are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  intended, 
namely  that  of  exciting  attention  to  the  study  of  history,  rather  than  as 
satisfying  all  the  requirements  of  the  student ;  nevertheless  they  con- 
tain a  useful  commentary  on  iiie  events :  the  first  two  series,  though  the 
briefest^  being  perhaps  the  best.  In  1840,  was  also  printed  fogr  private 
circulation,  what  is  called  an  *  Occasional  Leciureb'  It  is  a  pleasant 
little  pamphlet,  occasioned  l^  the  desire  of  a  lady  to  h,ear  a  lecture 
of  which  it  takes  the  form.  It  is  an  eulogium  on  woman,  displaying 
considerable  humour,  with  much  varied  reading,  and  is  dated  1814. 
In  1845  he  pubUshed  his  last  work,  'Evidences  of  Christianity,' and 
on  June  26th,  1849,  he  died  at  Norwich,  alter  having  worthily 
occupied  his  professorial  chair  for  forty  years.  In  1851  a  painted 
window  by  Wairington,  representing  the  *  Adoration  of  the  Magi»'  was 
erected  by  some  of  his  friends  to  his  msiaory  in  the  north  aisle  of 
Norwich  Cathedral. 

SNELL^  WILLEBBORD,  a  Dutch  mathematician  and  philosopher, 
was  bom  in  1591,  at  Ley  den,  in  the  university  of  which  eity  his  father, 
Rudolph  Snell,  the  author  of  several  scisntifio  works,  was  professor  of 
mathematiGSL  He  at  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  tiie  law,  but 
he  very  soon  abandoned  that  pursuit  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
mathematioa  In  these  he  early  made  (peat  progMS^and  at  seventeen 
years  of  age  he  published  an  essay,  m  which  it  was  attempted  to 
restore  the  lost  treatise  of  ApoUoniua^  'De  Sectione  Determinate.' 
The  work  is  said  to  have  possessed  oonaiderable  merit,  and  to  have 
procured  for  the  author  a  reputation  amoqgrtlie  scientifio  men  of  that 
tune,  but  it  lost  its  importance  upon  the  publication  of  the  more 
complete  restoration  hj  Dr.  Simson.    [Subon,  Robibt.] 

In  order  to  acquire  information  relative  to  sdentifio  siU>jects  beyond 
that  whioh  his  own  country  afibided,  Snell  travelled  to  Qermany, 
where  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  Kepler.  From  the  oonversation 
of  this  mathematician,  during  the  tnree  veam  of  his  absence  ftom 
home,  lie  obtained  a  great  accession  to  Us  knowied^  of  the  soienoes ; 


he  appears  also  to  iMve  acquired  thA>esteem  and  finendship  of  the 
celebrated  German,  and  he  regularly  ooiresponded  with  him  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.    On  his  return  to  Leyden,  his  father  having 


resigned  his  post  in  the  university,  the  young  mathematician  was 
immediately  appointed  to  succeed  him.  From  this  time  he  applied 
himself  to  the  fulfihnent  of  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  to  the  per- 
formance of  philosophical  experiments^  and  to  the  composition  of  the 
works  which  have  procured  for  him  a  high  reputation  among  the 
learned  men  on  the  Continent 

His  first  publication  was  an  explanation  of  the  monetary  system  of 
the  ancients,  which  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1618,  8vo,  under  the  title 
'De  Re  NummariA  llber  Singularis.'  His  second  and  most  important 
published  work  was  entitled  '  Eratosthenes  Batavus  de  Terns  AmbitOs 
ver&  Quantitate  h  W.  Snellio  susdtatus  '  (Leyden,  1617) :  it  contains 
a  description  of  the  method  of  determining  the  magnitude  of  the  earth 
by  trigonometrical  operations,  combined  with  the  observed  latitudes 
of  the  stations ;  and  Snell  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  who  put 
in  practice  a  method  which  has  since  been  almost  always  adopted  by 
those  who  have  undertaken  that  great  geodetical  problem.  He  measuied 
a  base  line  on  the  ground,  and  observed  with  circular  instruments  the 
angles  between  the  stations:  he  then  by  computation  found  the 
length  of  the  terrestrial  aro  between  Alkmaar  and  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
from  which  arc^  with  the  difierenoe  between  the  observed  latitudes  of 
those  places,  he  deduced  the  length  of  a  meridional  aro  of  one  degrea 
The  method  possesses  great  advantages  over  the  older  process  of 
actually  measuring  the  whole  length  of  the  meridional  aro  with  rods, 
or,  as  Kernel,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16  th  century,  is  said  to  have 
ascertained  it,  by  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  a  oarriage-wheeL 
The  imperfection  of  the  instruments  employed  was  the  cause  that  some 
inaccuracies  occurred  in  the  performance  of  the  operations;  these 
were  however  discovered  by  Snell;  and  it  is  said  that  he  intended  to 
have  given  the  necessaiy  corrections  in  a  second  edition  of  his  book, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  them. 

He  published,  in  1619,  a  work  in  4to,  entitled  *DMcriptio  Comet» 
qui  urn.  1618  primum  effulsit; '  and  two  years  afterwards  his '  Cyclo- 
metricus,  seu  de  Circuli  Dimensioned'  in  which  is  given  an  approxima^ 
tion  to  the  value  of  the  ciroumference  of  a  circle  by  a  method  more 
short  tban  that  of  Van  Eeulen.  His  next  work  (1624),  called 
'Tiphys  Batavus,'  constitutes  a  treatise  on  navigation;  and  in  1627, 
that  is,  after  his  death,  Hortensius  of  Delft  pubHshed  his  'Doetrinse 
Triangulorum  Canonics)  Libri  Quatuor,'  which  contains.the  theorems 
of  pkne  and  spherical  trigonometry,  together  with  rules  for  the  oal- 
oulation  of  sines,  tangents,  and  secants. 

According  to  both  Yossius  and  Huygens,  Snell  was  the  first  who 
nxade  the  discovery  that  if  a  ray  of  light  be  incident  on  a  refracting 
surface,  and  be  produced  within  the  medium,  the  parts  of  the  refracted 
ray  and  of  the  produced  incident  ray  intercepted  between  the  point 
where  the  refraction  takes  plaoe  and  any  line  passing  through  them 
perpendicularly  to  the  refracting  surface,  have  to  each  other  a  constant 
ratio.  This  discovery,  which  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  1621,  is  no 
other  than  the  now  well*known  law  between  the  sines  of  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  refraction,  which  Descartes  published  in  his  *  Dioptrios,' 
in  1637,  as  the  result  of  his  own  researohee.  The  experiments  by 
which  Snell  discovered  the  law  were  never  puh^shed ;  but  Huygens 
states  t)iat  he  had  seen  the  manuscript  containing  an  account  of 
them;  and  Yossius  relates  that  th«  heirs  of  Professor  Hortensius 
communicated  the  contents  of  the  manuscript  to  Descartes.  It  is 
therefore  very  probable  that  Descartes  obtained  the  idea  from 
the  works  of  Snell^  to  whom  Montucla*  Bossut,  and  moat  of  the 
English  philosophem  agree  in  attdbating  the  honour  of  this  important 
discovery. 

After  having  suffered  during  several  years  firom  bad  health,  Snell 
died,  October  81,  1626,  when  thirty-five  years  of  age;  his  wife  sur- 
vived him  only  eleven  days,  and  both  of  them  were  buried  in  the 
same  grave.  ' 

SNEYDERS»  FRANCIS.    [Shxdsbs,  Fbakoxb.] 

SNIADECKI,  JAN,  an  eminent  Polish  astronomer  and  mathema- 
tician, was  bom  on  the  29th  of  August  1756,  at  Znin,  in  the  waywode- 
flbip  of  Gnesen,  the  son  of  a  man  of  good  fiunily,  who  had  suffered  in 
his  oircnmstanoes  by  marrying  without  the  consent  of  his  mother. 
The  incidents  of  the  early  life  of  Sniadeoki  as  given  by  his  biographer 
Ralinski  are  interesting  from  the  light  they  throw  on  the  state  and 
progress  of  education  in  Poland.  At  the  school  of  Fosen,  where  he 
first  studied,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  attainments  in  rhetoric, 
which  were  called  inlo  action  in  delivering  orations  at  funerals  and 
oo  presenting  a  wreath  to  the  bride  at  weddings^  then  a  common 
custom  with  the  students.  His  attainments  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Jesuits,  as  did  those  of  every  youth  of  promise  in  Poland,  and 
when  in  1772  he  left  Fosen  for  the  university  of  Craoow,  some 
Jesnits  Joined  him  on  the  road  and  invited  him  to  lodge  in  their 
convent  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  besieging  him  with  solicitations  to 
enter  their  order,  to  whioh  they  knew  that  hu  father  had  an  unusually 
Btnmg  aversion.  The  profeeson  at  the  umvecsity  lent  him  willing 
aid  to  extricate  himself  from  their  toils,  and  he  shook  himself  loose. 
It  was  then  the  praotioe  for  the  students  to  compose  Latin  speeches 
on  some  attractive  subject— such,  for  instance^  as  the  miraoulous 
migration  of  the  house  of  Loretto— commit  them  to  memory  and 
deliver  them  in  the  streets  or  public  plaoes^  where  they  wero  Ustened 
to  in  rei^eotful  ailenoe,  "  while,"  says  Balinaki,  writing  after  ISZO, 
*'th^  would  now  be  greeted  with  laughter."  Sniadeoki,  who  among 
his  other  aooomplishmenta^  had  the  whole  of  Horace  by  hearty  became 
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•och  a  proficient  in  Latin  that»  when  a  few  yean  after,  he  studied  at 
Qottingen,  he  found  no  one  who  ooold  compete  with  him,  and  even 
ProfeBBor  Heyne  was  In  oonTersation  mnoh  his  inferior.  In  1777  the 
merits  of  Sniadecki  were  notioed  hy  Kollataj,  or  KoUontaj,  the 
reformer  of  education  in  Poland,  who  assigned  to  him  the  teaching 
of  statics,  hydraulics,  logic,  and  political  economy,  at  the  school  of 
KowodwoY  in  Cracow.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  political 
economy  had  been  heard  of  in  Poland,  and  the  science  was  taaght 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  Quesnay.  Sniadecki,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  had  the  publication  of  an  almanac  allotted  to  him  as  part  of 
his  duties,  yentured  to' leave  out  the  'Astrological  Prognostics,'  but 
was  compelled  to  insert  them  by  Niegowicki,  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  university.  The  prospect  of  further  improvements  in  the 
Polish  educational  establishments,  and  the  wish  to  qualify  himself  to 
take  part  in  them  with  effect  led  Sniadecki  to  travel  abroad,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Polish  Board  of  Education.  He  arrived  at  GR>ttingen 
ignorant  of  German,  supposing  that  the  instruction  was  given  in 
Latin ;  but  in  a  feW  months  acquired  the  German  language,  and  after- 
wards taught  himself  English  to  read  the  writings  of  Maclaurin  and 
Simson.  Two  years  of  study  at  the  university,  pursued  with  too  little 
relaxation,  necessitated  him  to  consult  Baldinger,  the  eminent 
physician,  who  told  him  to  throw  his  books  aside  and  travel  as  the 
only  means  of  recovery.  An  application  to  the  Polish  Board  of  Educa* 
tion  brought  for  answer  that  they  acknowledged  his  merits  but  had 
no  money  to  spare,  and  but  for  the  generoeity  of  Kollataj,  who 
advanced  him  two  hundred  ducats  from  his  private  purse,  he  would 
have  been  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 

After  a  short  visit  to  Holland,  he  went  to  Paris,  where,  attracting 
the  notice  of  ProfessorOousin,  he  was  introduced  by  him  to  the  friend- 
ship of  Delille  the  poet,  and  of  Laplace  the  great  mathematician, 
whose  fame  was  yet  to  come,  and  he  enjojed  the  patronage  of  Con* 
dorcet  and  IVAlembert.  The  recommendation  of  D'AIembert  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador  Aranda,  procured  him  an  offer  of  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  newly -erected  observatory  at  Madrid ;  but  the  offer  of 
the  chair  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Cracow  at  onoe  obtained 
the  preference.  He  returned  to  Poland  in  1781,  and  for  nearly  the 
whole  half  century  that  followed  was  at  the  head  of  the  sciences  in 
that  country.  In  1767  he  paid  a  visit  to  England,  more  especially 
with  a  view  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  powers  of  Herschel's 
telescope;  and  while  he  was  one  day  engaged  with  Herschel  in 
examining  it  at  Slough,  King  George  III.  was  announced,  and 
Herschel  presented  to  him  the  Polish  astronomer.  A  few  days  after, 
as  Sniadecki  was  walking  at  Windsor,  **  on  that  celebrated  terrace  of 
the  castle,"  says  Balinski,  **  from  which  he  enjoyed  a  magnificent  view 
of  all  England,"  he  met  the  king,  who  had  a  conversation  with  him  on 
the  state  of  education  in  Poland,  and  invited  him  to  his  lev^.  After 
a  prolonged  residence  in  London,  where  his  lodgings,  as  his  biographer 
informs  us,  were  at  ''Conduit  Street,  Hanover^quare,  No.  18,**  he 
returned  home  through  France,  and  addressed  a  long  letter  in  English 
to  Dr.  Homsby  of  the  Oxford  Observatory,  on  the  state  of  the  astro- 
nomical establishment  at  Paris.  With  tiie  exception  of  another  tour 
to  Germany  and  Italy,  Sniadecki's  life  was  spent  at  home,  at  first  in 
the  University  of  Cracow,  which  he  did  much  to  support^  and  after 
1806  at  the  University  of  Wilna,  founded  by  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
which  flourished  for  many  yean  under  his  superintendence  as  rector, 
and  became  eminent  as  a  seat  of  the  exact  sciences,  to  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Lelewel  and  others,  an  undue  preponderanoe  was  given. 
Sniadecki's  astronomical  observations  at  Wilna  from  1807  to  1824  are 
printed  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Petersburg  Academy,'  and  in 
the  Berlin  '  Astronomische  Jahrbticher.'  The  prosperity  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wilna  came  to  an  end  in  1828  [Lblewel;  Miokiewioz] 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Russian  government  against  the  students. 
In  1824  Sniadecki  retired  into  private  life;  and  he  died  in  1880,  the 
year  in  which  the  insurrection  broke  ont^  which  led  to  the  total 
suppression  of  the  University  of  Wilna. 

An  edition  of  Sniadecki's  miscellaneous  writings,  'Pisma  Rocmaite,' 
appeared  at  Wihia  in  4  vols,  in  1822-24;  an  edition  of  his  'Works' 
(<  Dziehk ')  in  8  vols.,  with  a  life  by  Balinski,  was  published  at  Warsaw 
in  1887-89.  The  most  mterasting  portions  of  it  are  his  lives  of 
EoUatig  and  of  Pocaobut,  a  Polish  man  of  science^  and  above  all  his 
discourse  on  Copernicus,  in  which  he  vindicates  against  the  Germans 
the  claims  of  Poland  to  the  honour  of  havmg  produced  the  great 
astronomer.  This  discourse,  which  was  origimdly  delivered  before 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  Science  at  Warsaw,  was  translated  into 
French  and  published  at  Warsaw  in  1808,  but  very  inoorrectly,  and  a 
fresh  translation  by  the  author,  published  at  Waraaw  in  1818,  has 
entirely  superseded  it,  and  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1820.  In  some 
dissertations  in  the  Polish  language,  and  in  olassical  and  romantio 
wntmgs,  Sniadecki  is  a  defender  of  the  so-called  classical  school,  and 
though  well  acquainted  with  English,  was  no  admirer  of  Sbakspere, 
•♦  much  of  whose  writings,"  he  declares,  "is  at  present  unintelligible 
even  to  educated  Englishmen."  The  new  school  of  Polish  literature 
founded  by  Mickiewicz  had  in  Sniadecki  a  determined  opponent ;  but 
the  general  voice  of  Poland  has  refused  to  ratify  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced  in  the  case  of  poetry  by  a  mathematician.  In  his 'Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mmd'  he  is  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  Kant 
as  '  Phynoal  and  Mathematical  Description  of  the  Globe '  is  a  work 
of  scientific  value.     An  abridgment  of  the  works  of  Sniadecki  in 


French  by  Jean  Flaget  appeared  at  Paris  in  1828 ;  and  in  1804  some 
remarks  in  the  same  language  on  the  observations  relative  to  Poland 
in  y illers'  '  Essay  on  the  Reformation '  were  published  by  Sniadecki 
himself 

SNIADECKI,  ANDRZEJ,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  distinguished 
physiologist,  was  bom  on  the  80th  of  November  1768,  studied  at  the 
University  of  Cracow,  completed  his  studies  at  Pavia  and  Edinburgh, 
and  occupied  for  some  time  the  post  of  professor  of  chemistry  and 
pharmacy  at  Wilna.  "  What  John  Sniadecki  did  for  mathematics  and 
astronomy,"  says  Stanislas  Kosmian,  in  his  valuable  '  History  of  Polish 
Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  published  in  the  'Athemeum' 
for  1888,  "his  brother  Andrew  performed  for  chemistiy  and  phy- 
siology ;  and  whether  or  not  there  be  bright  days  in  store  for  the 
University  of  Wilna,  it  has  already  lived  one  golden,  age— that  of  the 
two  Sniadeckis.'*  The  most  important  work  of  Andrew  Sniadecki  w 
his  <  Teorya  jestestw  organicznych  '  ('  Theory  of  Organic  Existence' 
2  vols.,  Warsaw,  1804-11;  second  edition  in  1834),  which  was  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Neubig  in  1821,  and  attracted  much  attention 
in  Germany ;  a  French  translation  by  Balard  and  Dessaix  appeared  in 
1825.  After  the  suppression  of  the  University  of  Wilna  by  the 
Russians,  Andrew  Sniadecki  still  continued  to  officiate  at  a  medical 
academy  which  was  founded  in  its  place,  and  died  there  in  1888. 

SNORRI  STURULSON,  also  called  Sturlesow  or  Sturlasoh,  and 
in  Latin  works  Snorro,  was  the  son  of  Sturla,  and  was  bom  in 
Iceland  in  the  year  1178,  on  an  estate  belonging  to  his  father,  called 
Hoamms,  whence  the  father  is  sometimes  called  Hoamms-Sturla. 
When  Snorri  had  scarcely  attained  his  fourth  year,  his  father  died, 
and  he  was  thenceforth  educated  at  Odi,  in  the  house  of  Ion,  the 
most  learned  man  of  the  age.  His  education  was  conducted  with 
great  caie,  aud  his  talents  soon  gave  him  distinction  as  a  philosopher, 
a  mathematician,  a  lawyer,  a  linguist^  antiquary,  and  architect  At 
the  same  time  he  acquired  great  reputation  for  the  enchanting  manner 
in  which  he  told  the  stories  of  former  times,  an  art  which  is  still 
highly  valued  in  Iceland.  Although  his  father  had  been  the  diieftain 
of  an  Icelandic  tribe,  the  son  appears  to  have  been  poor,  until  he 
improved  his  circumstances  by  a  marriage  with  a  wealthy  lady,  whom 
some  years  afterwards  however  he  deserted.  He  managed  his  newly- 
acquired  property  so  well,  that  he  became  no  less  distinguished  for 
his  wealth  than  for  his  talents  and  learning.  He  was  several  times 
invested  with  the  office  of  Logsognmada,  that  is,  interpreter  of  the 
law,  the  highest  official  dignity  in  Iceland,  and  gradually  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Landur-madur  and  of  Yarl,  which  was  the  highest  title  next 
to  that  of  duke.  During  this  period  of  his  greatest  prosperity  he 
composed  some  of  the  most  beautiful  songs,  tales  (sagas)  that  exist  in 
the  literature  of  Iceland,  and  also  wrote  some  historical  works.  He 
also  spent  considerable  sums  upon  the  building  of  splendid  edifices, 
especially  at  ReykiahoUt.  His  character  as  a  man  however  was  by 
no  means  in  accordanoe  with  his  great  mental  powers,  for  he  was 
avaricious,  quarrelsome^  inconstant^  and  full  of  cunning,  though 
wanting  in  active  energy.  A  party  was  formed  against  him,  which 
was  headed  by  his  own  orother  Sighwat  and  his  nephew  Sturla;  and 
his  sons-in-law,  enraged  at  Snorri  having  abandoned  his  wife,  joined 
his  enemies.  Snorri  and  his  adherents  were  defeated  and  banished 
from  the  island  (1284).  They  went  over  to  Norway,  where  Snorri  s 
patron,  Duke  Skuli,  was  preparing  to  revolt  against  King  Haoon,  and 
was  supported  by  the  poetical  powers  of  Snorri.  In  the  meanwhile 
however  his  enemies  in  Iceland  were  defeated,  and  Snorri  dreading 
the  vengeance  of  King  Hacon,  returned  to  his  native  island.  But  the 
king  declared  him  an  outlaw,  and  Snorri  was  murdered  on  the  22nd 
of  September,  1241,  at  Beyldahollt,  by  his  own  sons-in-law. 

Snorri  is  one  of  the  greatest^  and  at  the  same  time  the  last  of  the 
northern  Scalds.  His  most  important  work  is  the  '  Heimj^kringla,'  a 
beautiful  collection  of  sagas,  consisting  partiy  of  Scaldio  songs  by 
Snorri  himself,  and  partiy  of  the  poems  of  earlier  Scalds,  who  were 
contemporary  with  the  events  which  they  describe^  and  whose  poema 
are  interwoven  hi  the  Sagas  of  Snorri  lumsel£  This  collection  was 
first  published  by  Peringskiold  (Stockholm,  1697,  foL),  with  a  Swedish 
and  Danish  translation;  another  edition,  with  a  Danish  and  Latin 
translation,  appeared  at  Copenhagen  irom  1777  till  1826.  Vols.  1  and 
2  were  edited  by  Schoning;  vol.  8  by  So.  Th.  Thorlaciua;  voIsl  4,  5, 
6,  with  the  separate  titie  of  'Noregs  Konunga  Soger,'  by  Bii^. 
Thorlaciua  and  E.  Ohr.  Werlaul  The  last  Danish  translation  is  that 
by  Grundtyig,  Copenhagen,  8  vols.  4to,  1818-1822.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  Gmian  by  Wachter,  who  has  added  a  very  valuable 
historical  and  critical  introduction. 

Amonff  the  other  works  ascribed  to  Snorri  are,  1,  'The  Gylla- 
Ginning,*^  which  forms  the  first  part  of  the  <Snorra-£dda;'  2,  'The 
Scaldio  Songs  called  Kanningar  or  Skalldskoparmal ;'  8,  '  Hattidykill,' 
or  the  Key  of  the  Wise,  consisting  of  two  eulogies  on  Dnke  Skull, 
and  three  others  which  are  partiy  written  in  praise  of  King  Hacoo. 
All  these  poems  form  part  of  the  *  SkaUda,'  which  has  been  edited  by 
Rsak  (Stockholm,  1818),  under  the  titie  of  'Snorra>Edda  tfsamt 
Skilldu.'  Another  edition  was  published  under  the  titie  of  '£dda 
Snononis  Sturlsu,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Havn,  1848-52.  Besides  several 
other  poems  upon  contemporary  heroes,  Snorri  also  wrote  a  number 
of  Fraedibaekur,  t.  e.  manuals  of  scienoe^  which  have  been  veiy  much 
used  by  his  countrymen. 
SNYDERS^  or  SNB YDERS,  FRANCIS,  a  painter,  bora  at  Antwerp 
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in  1579,  was  a  pupil  of  Henry  van  Balen,  and  for  a  time  followed  the 
style  of  his  preceptor,  confining  himself  to  the  representation  of  fruity 
flowers,  and  other  objects  of  still  life.  He  soon  attempted  the  more 
difficult  task  of  punting  animals,  in  which,  for  freedom,  truth,  and 
energy,  he  became  conspicuous,  and  for  these  qualities  remaios  to 
this  day  without  a  rival,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  representation  of 
animals  in  violent  action.  D'Aigenville  says  (and  he  is  followed  by 
some  later  writers)  that  Snyders  went  to  Italy  for  professional  im- 
provement^ and  that  at  Rome  he  became  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  style 
of  Benedetto  Cnstiglione,  from  whose  pictures  he  studied  a  oonsiderable 
time.  But  at  Costiglione  was  not  bom  till  1616  this  is  of  course  im- 
possible ;  though  it  by  no  means  follows  because  he  did  not  study 
under  Castiglione  that  Snyders  did  not  leave  the  Netherlands. 
During  part  of  his  career  he  lived  at  Brussels,  having  been  invited 
there  by  the  Archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  for 
whom  he  painted  some  of  his  finest  works,  particularly  a  stag-hunt, 
which  was  sent  by  the  archduke  to  Philip  IIL  of  Spain,  who  was  so 
charmed  with  the  pre^ent^  that  he  gave  the  artist  commissions  for 
several  large  pictures  of  huntings  and  other  similar  oompositions,  and 
which,  down  to  a  recent  date,  were  in  the  old  palace  of  Buen  Retire. 
Rubens,  although  himself  eminent  as  an  animal  painter,  held  the 
abilities  of  Snyders  in  suoh  admiration  that  he  frequently  intrusted 
that  portion  of  his  pictures,  as  well  as  the  fruit,  and  oUier  similar 
accessories,  to  the  masterly  pencil  of  his  brother  artist,  and  it  would 
be  difiioult  to  point  out  any  two  masters  who  have  worked  in  oonjuno- 
tion  whose  performances  are  in  more  perfect  harmony  than  those  of 
these  eminent  men.  Jordaens  too  availed  himself  of  the  talents  of 
Snyders  in  a  similar  manner,  and  iu  a  variety  of  instanoea  both 
Rubena  and  Jordaens  conjointly  executed  the  human  figures  in  com- 
positions  of  Snyders,  and  there  are  known  to  be  sevend  pictures  in 
existence  the  joint  production  of  these  three  great  but  friendly  rivals. 
The  works  of  Snyders  are  in  many  of  the  best  collections  in  England. 
One  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  in  Groavenor 
House,  London,  representing  a  Bear  Hunt,  consists  of  a  group  of  two 
bears  and  eleven  dogs.  Unfortunately  the  National  Qalletr  does  not 
possess  an  example  of  this  gi^eat  paintei's  pencil  In  the  Louvre 
there  are  several  pictures  by  Snyders,  one  of  them  contaming  the  two 
lions,  afterwards  introduced  by  Rubens  into  his  picture  of  the  Marriage 
of  Henry  IV.  Although  the  works  of  Snyders  consist  principally  of 
boar  and  bear-huntsi,  and  other  compositions  of  animals,  views  of 
interiors  and  subjects  of  still-life  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  though 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  chief  number  of  these  were 
executed  soon  after  he  left  the  studio  of  Von  Balen.  Those  however 
in  which  the  human  figures  are  painted  by  Rubens  or  Jordaens  are 
of  course  of  a  later  date.  There  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  Snyders 
by  Vandyke,  which  was  in  the  Orleans  collection,  and  is  engraved  in 
the  well-known  series  of  heads  after  pictures  by  that  master.  There 
are,  aooording  to  Mr.  Bryan,  a  set  of  sixteen  etchings  of  various 
animids  by  Snyders,  executed  in  a  spirited  and  masterly  manner. 
That  there  are  a  few  etchings  by  him  we  know,  but  that  they  oonsist 
of  so  great  a  number  as  sixteen  is  very  doubtfal,  for  Bartsch  in  his 
catalogue  does  not  mention  even  one  as  belonging  to  the  extensive 
collection  at  Vienna^  nor  is  there  one  by  his  hand  among  the  prints 
formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  and  now  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  a  colleotion  confessedly  rich  in  works,  both  with  the 
graver  and  the  pointy  by  masters  in  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  sehools. 
Although  there  are  very  few  etching  by  this  eminent  painter, 
there  are  many  after  his  works.  He  died  at  Antwerp,  in  the  year 
1657. 

SOANBS,  SIR  JOHN,  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  career  com- 
menced in  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  terminating  in  opulence  and 
celebrity.  Of  his  origin  little  is  Imown,  except  ihA  his  &ther  was  a 
bricklayer  or  petty  builder,  and  he  himself  bom  at  Reading,  Sep- 
tember 10th,  1758.  At  an  early  age  he  was  taken  into  the  office  of 
Banoe^  the  architect  (in  whose  family  his  sister  was  also  a  servant), 
first  merely  as  errand-boy  or  attendant  but  afterwards  he  was  placed 
on  the  footing  of  a  pupil.  He  snbsequently  entered  that  of  Holland, 
another  architect  of  high  standing,  where  he  remained  up  to  the  time 
of  his  being  sent  to  Italy  for  three  years  as  travelling  student  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  W.  Chambers,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  talent  displayed  by  him  in  a  design  for  a  triumphal 
bridge,  which  obtained  the  gold  medaL  It  was  peritaps  a  fortunate 
drcumstance  for  him  that  an  octavo  volume  of  designs  for  temples, 
baths,  &a,  previously  prepared  by  him,  was  not  published  till  1778, 
the  year  after  he  quitted  England,  sinoe^  so  tu  from  displaying  any 
talent^  it  indicates  the  most  wretched  taste.  No  wonder,  then,  that  at 
a  later  period  the  author  should  have  bought  up  every  copy  he  could 
meet  with,  more  espedally  as  his  name  is  there  printed  Scan,  which 
name  itself,  we  have  been  assured  upon  excellent  authority,  was  an 
improvement  upon  the  original  one  of  Swan.  These  designs  exhibit 
the  germs  of  manv  of  his  after  peealiarities — of  those  whims  and 
freaks,  togeUier  with  that  littleness  of  manner,  from  which  he  could 
never  totally  divest  himself  even  in  his  best  works. 

During  his  stay  in  Italy  (1777-1780)  he  made  good  use  of  his  time, 
studying  ancient  buildmgs,  particularly  those  arrangements  of  plan 
and  phSuresque  combinations  which  occur  in  Roman  Thermss,  or 
imperial  baths.  He  also  made  original  designs,  among  which  wore 
those  for  a  British  Senate  House  and  Royal  Palaoei    While  in  Italy  he 


became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Camelford, 
to  whose  influence  he  is  said  to  have  been  mainly  indebted  for  his 
appointment  as  architect  of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Robert  Taylor.  Very  soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  executed 
several  private  residences  and  country-seats  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  &C.,  the  plans  and  elevations  of  which  he  published  in  a  folio 
volume,  1788 ;  but  except  that  there  are  some  good  points  in  the 
former,  and  that  they  manifest  great  attention  to  oonvenienoe,  they 
display  very  little  invention  or  taste.  On  obtaining  the  luerative 
appointment  to  the  Bank,  he  married  Miss  Smith,  the  niece  of  Mr. 
(iebrge  Wyatt,  a  wealthy  builder  in  the  city,  whose  death  soon  put 
him  into  possession  of  a  very  oonsiderable  fortune  in  right  of  his 
wife.  Other  advantageous  appointments  followed :  that  of  clerk  of 
the  works  to  St.  Jame8*s  Palace  1791 ;  of  architect  to  the  Woods  and 
Forests  1795 ;  and  of  surveyor  to  Chelsea  Hospital  1807 ;  besides  that 
of  professor  of  architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1800.  Numerous 
commissions  for  both  public  and  private  buildings,  in  addition  to  his 
official  engagements,  kept  him  in  constant  occupation  for  many  years ; 
and  some  of  them  furnished  him  with  more  favourable  opportunities 
than  were  afforded  to  almost  any  otiier  architect  of  that  day.  Tet 
notwithstanding  his  undeniable  attachment  to  his  profession,  and  his 
industrious  application  to  it,  the  majority  of  the  buildings  that  he 
executed  are  little  better  than  so  many  experimental  attempts  at 
orig^ality,  with  oonsiderable  merits  in  piurts,  but  more  or  less  failures 
upon  the  whole.  With  all  his  apparent  fertility  of  invention,  they 
exhibit  sameness  of  ideas,  and  those  by  no  means  of  the  happiest 
kind ;  while,  with  a  good  deal  of  study  in  some  respects,  they  betray 
great  neglect  of  it  in  others.  Never  was  architect  more  unequal  in 
his  taste,  not  only  at  different  times,  but  in  the  same  building,  for  not 
a  single  building  among  all  that  he  executed  or  designed  is  consistently 
finished  up  throughout  On  the  contrary,  striking  beauties  and  strik- 
ing defects  are  so  oddly  mixed  up  in  several  of  them,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  say  which  predominate.  Even  in  mere  designs,  where  he 
was  at  liberty  to  exerdse  his  fancy  without  restraint,  there  invariably 
occurs  something  most  offensively  mean  or  extravagantly  uncouth  uid 
absurd.  Proofii  of  this  assertion  are  furnished  by  the  folio  of  '  Public 
and  Private  BuUdings,'  published  by  him  in  1828,  and  which  was 
intended  to  be  in  some  measure  a  record  of  his  long  professional 
career,  although  the  plates  are  wretchedly  executed ;  and  nearly  the 
same  may  be  said  ot  those  in  the  '  Description '  of  his  own  house  and 
museum,  a  quarto  volume  of  some  bulk,  printed  by  him  in  1882  for 
private  distribution  and  presents.  In  both  instances  he  was  most 
niggardly  towards  himself,  yet  in  the  latter  not  altogether  free  at  the . 
same  time  from  vanity.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  his 
house  itself  the  exterior  of  which  is  by  no  means  such  a  spedmen  of 
taste  as  an  architect  would  be  ambitious  of  bequeathing  to  posterity, 
though,  taken  altogether,  the  building  and  its  contents  form  a  monu- 
ment sufficiently  expressive  of  the  character  of  the  man— a  strange 
jumble  of  insignificance  and  ostentation,  of  parsimony  and  extra- 
vagance^ of  ingenious  contrivance  in  some  parts,  and  of  the  most 
miserable  conoeits  in  others.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  was  for  years 
his  favourite  amusement,  even  firom  tiie  time  he  commenced  it  in  1812 ; 
and  as  he  seems  to  have  grudged  no  cost  in  making  repeated  altera- 
tions, it  ii  singular,  more  especially  considering  the  purpose  to  which 
he  ultimately  destined  it,  that  he  should  not  have  rebuilt  the  front, 
and  that  of  the  house  on  each  side  of  it  (also  his  own  property),  so  as 
to  have  produced  a  uniform  facade  of  tolerably  imposing  aspect,  even 
had  he  not  added  those  houses  to  his  own  residence  and  museum. 

In  1838  he  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  vesting  his  museum, 
libraz^,  &a  in  trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  public  after  his  death. 
Availmg  himself  of  the  power  given  by  the  act  of  parliament  to  make 
such  regulations  as  he  afterwards  pleased,  he  thought  proper  to  limit 
the  time  of  the  *  Soanean  Museum'  being  opened  to  the  public  to  two 
davs  in  each  week  for  three  months  in  the  year ;  when  it  can  be  visited 
only  by  tickets^  and  those  are  given  in  a  very  limited  number  for  each 
day.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  cause,  it  is  notorious  that  a  most 
violent  rupture  had  existed  for  years  between  Sir  John  and  his  only 
surviving  son ;  nor  could  any  reconciliation  between  them  be  effected 
— a  circumstance  which  throws  some  light  upon  much  that  would 
otherwise  be  inexplicable  in  Sir  John's  character,  including  among 
other  points  of  it^  his  refusal  of  a  baronetcy,  and  his  determination 
to  accept  only  simple  knighthood  (1831X  His  alienation  from  his  son 
induced  many  to  look  forwwd  to  oonsiderable  legacies  firom  him ;  but 
if  he  ever  encouraged  any  such  expectations^  he  certainly  did  not 
realise  them.  Advanced  as  he  was  in  years,  he  had  not  fallen  into 
dotage :  both  his  fietculties  and  health  remained  unimpaired  to  the  last^ 
when,  with  scarcely  a  day's  previous  indisposition,  he  died  at  his  house 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  January  20th,  1887. 

Eminently  sueoessAil  as  he  was  throughout  life,  Shr  J.  Soane  was 
quite  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  to  be  envied,  and  he  is  a  striking  lesson 
to  the  world  that  prosperity  may  be  bitter  to  the  man,  and  opportunity 
sometimes  worse  than  useless  to  the  artist.  As  an  architect,  he  did 
not,  with  the  exoeption  of  the  Bank— and  there  only  in  bits— aecom- 
plidx  anything  of  sterling  nieril  He  had  great  ingenuity  and  con* 
trivance,  and  was  often  suagularly  happy  in  those  picturesque  and 
perspective  e£bcts  which  depend  upon  anrangement  and  plan,  and  on 
the  mode  of  admitting  light  in  ioteriois,  but  he  never  fully  wrought 
up  his  ideas^  and  often  left  them  quite  orude  sketchings.     His 
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attempts  at  Qotbio  were  slmoBt  beneath  contempt.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  Ib  entitled  to  no  Bmall  praise  aa  being,  if  not  the  inventor 
of  a  new  order,  the  first  to  apply  and  naturalise  in  this  country  the 
Tivoli  Corinthian,  employed  by  him  at  the  Bank,  the  north-west 
comer  of  which  structure  so  far  surpasses  anything  else  that  he  ever 
executed  or  designed,  that  his  reputation  would  stand  higher  if  that 
were  all  that  he  ever  did. 

SOBIESKI,  JOHN,  son  of  James  Sobieski,  a  Polish  noble,  castellan 
of  Craoow,  and  a  distinguished  warriori  was  bom  in  1629,  in  the 
district  of  Olesko,  in  the  present  Gallicia,  or  Austrian  Poland,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Bug  and  the  Bog,  on  the  feudal  estate  of  his 
ancestors.  He  wss  carefully  brought  up  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  father;  he  completed  his  education  at  Paris,  served  for  some  time 
in  the  mousquetaires,  or  body-guards,  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  travelled 
with  his  brother  Mark  in  France,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  The  young 
Sobieskis  were  staying  at  Constantinople  when  the  news  of  a  fearful 
insurrection  of  the  Cossaks,  who  were  joined  by  a  multitude  of  Polish 
serfs,  made  them  hasten  home.  They  overran  Polish  Russia,  and 
destroyed  many  people,  especially  priests  and  Jews.  Out  of  hatred 
of  RoL  an  Catholic  intolerance,  they  obliged  all  the  monks  and  nuns 
whom  they  could  seize  to  many  each  other  under  pain  of  death  :  the 
khan  of  the  Tartars  had  also  espoused  their  cause.  The  kiug  of 
Poland,  John  Casimir,  a  weak  prince,  harassed  by  the  proud  indepen- 
dence of  the  magnates,  opposed  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  de- 
vastating torrent.  At  last  the  insuigente  met  with  a  check  under  the 
walls  of  Zamosc,  and  a  peace  was  made  with  the  Cossaks,  but  it  was 
soon  broken ;  and  the  Poles  suffered  many  reverses,  in  one  of  which 
Hark  Sobieski  was  killed  by  the  hands  of  the  Tartars.  His  brother 
John  continued  to  serve  in  the  army  with  distinction  agMnst  the 
Cossaks  and  Tartars,  as  well  as  against  the  Swedes  and  Russians; 
for  at  that  time  Poland  was  assailed  on  every  side,  and  nearly  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  nation.  In  1660  John  ^bie^i  gahied  a  victory  over 
the  Muscovite  general  Sheremetoff;  and  for  several  yean  after  he  con- 
tinued to  fight  with  success  against  both  Muscovites  and  Tartars^  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  raised  to  the  dignities  of  grand  maxshal 
and  grand  hetman  of  Poland. 

In  1667  Poland  was  invaded  by  100,000  Cossaks  and  Tartars. 
Sobieski  marched  to  meet  them  at  the  head  of  only  20,000  men.  At 
first  he  kept  on  the  defensive  in  order  to  weary  out  the  assailants ; 
but  seizing  a  fiivourable  moment,  he  sallied  out  of  his  intrenohments, 
routed  the  enemy,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peaoeb  Poland  was 
thus  again  saved  from  destruction.  In  1671  he  routed  the  Turks,  who 
were  led  by  Sultan  Mahomet  IV. ;  and  some  time  after  he  took  from 
them  the  fortress  of  Kotzim,  till  then  considered  impregnable.  On 
the  death  of  King  Michael  Wisniowietski,  in  1674,  the  diet  assembled 
to  name  a  successor.  Several  candidates  appeared :  Charles  of  Lorraine 
was  countenanced  by  Austria,  and  Philip  of  Neuburg  by  Louis  XIV. 
Sobieski  himself  proposed  the  Prince  of  Cond^;  but  the  palatine 
Stanislaus  Jablonowski  having  stated  in  an  eloquent  speech  his  objeo- 
tioDS  to  those  candidates,  concluded  by  saying,  "  Let  a  Pole  reign  over 
Poland,"  and  he  proposed  the  conqueror  of  Kotzim,  John  Sobieski 
The  effect  was  electrical;  all  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  nobles  shouted 
*'  Long  live  John  IIL,"  and  John  was  proclaimed  king.  The  ooontry 
was  in  a  state  of  exhaustion ;  the  regular  army  consisted  of  only  a 
few  thousand  men,  the  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  crown  jewels 
were  pledged  to  the  Jews.  Sobieski  redeemed  the  jewels,  raised 
several  regiments  at  his  own  expense^  and  then  marched  to  oppose  the 
Turks,  who  were  advancing  with  a  large  force.  He  was  obliged  to 
shut  himself  up  within  Lembeig,  which  was  speedily  invested ;  but 
taking  advantage  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  a  high  wind  blew  in 
the  face  of  the  Turks,  he  issued  from  the  town  with  a  small  but 
devoted  band,  and  the  cry  of  **  Christ  for  ever,"  and  completely  routed 
the  besic^rs.  A  fresh  Turkish  army  came,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  brave  pasha  of  Damascus,  who  had  acquired  in  war  the  surname 
of  *  Shaitan,'  or  '  the  Devil,'  accompanied  by  a  formidable  artillery. 
Sobieski  intrenched  himself,  with  about  10.000  men,  between  two 
Tillages  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  and  there  sustaued  for  twenty 
days  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  and  a  continued  cannonade.  At 
last,  on  the  14Ui  October  1676,  the  Polish  king  issued  out  of  his 
entrenchments  with  his  few  remaining  followers,  whom  he  drew  up 
m  order  of  battle.  The  Turks,  who  numbered  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand,  were  astounded,  when  they  began  to  cry  out  that 
it  could  not  be  a  mere  man  who  risked  such  odds,  that  Sobieski  must 
be  a  wizard,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  contend  with  the  wizard  king. 
The  'Shaitan'  pasha  was  superior  to  such  superstition;  bat  he 
knew  that  the  '  pospolite  ruszenie,'  or  letry  en  maue,  of  the  kingdom 
was  at  hand ;  and  offered  Sobieski  an  honourable  peace,  which  was 
accepted. 

A  few  years  of  peaoe  followed,  at  least  external  peace,  for  Polaad 
was  seldom  if  ever  at  peace  within  hersel£  The  king's  authority 
was  set  at  nought  by  the  noblesi,  who  would  not  Usten  to  reform  or 
redress  of  grievances,  and  by  their  veto  dissolved  every  diet  in  which 
the  attempt  was  made.  In  his  own  femily,  Sobieski  was  teased  and 
tormented  by  his  wife^  a  French  woman  by  burth,  an  ambitious 
domineering  wonoan,  whom  he  had  not  the  heart  to  restrain.  But 
a  new  storm  was  gathering  to  draw  out  Sobieski's  eneigies.  This 
tome  the  attack  of  the  Turks  was  directed  against  Austria.  The 
Turks  were  oountenanoed  by  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  who  wished  to 


humble  the  house  of  Austria  to  the  dust  A  most  formidable  army, 
commanded  by  the  grand-vizir  Elara  Mustapha,  after  sweeping  ovw 
Hungary,  in  the  month  of  July  1688,  invested  Vienna,  firom  whidi 
the  emperor  Leopold  and  his  family  had  fled.  Gkrmany,  Italy,  all 
Europe  were  in  consternation.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  Sobieski. 
The  Polish  king  had  no  reason  to  love  Austria,  but»  as  a  Christian 
prinoe,  he  determined  to  defend  the  Eastern  bulwark  of  Christian 
Europe  agamst  the  dreaded  Ottomans.  Having  assembled  at  Craoow 
an  army  of  16,000  men,  he  marched  to  the  banks  of  the  Dsnnbe,  and 
was  met  on  the  way  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  other  German 
princes  with  their  contingents,  and  at  length  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  70,000  men.  Having  crossed  the  Danube,  he  asoended  the 
ridge  of  the  Kalemberg,  which  overlooks  the  Austrian  capitaL  On 
the  morning  of  the  11th  of  September,  the  allied  army,  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  ridge^  saw  before  them  the  wide-spread  tents  of  the 
Ottoman  host  in  the  plain  below.  On  the  following  day  Sobieski's 
army  descended  the  mountain  to  attack  the  vizir,  and,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  drove  the  Turks  into  their  intrenohments^  which  were  fortified 
with  great  care,  and  appeared  even  to  Sobieski  too  strong  to  be  forced. 
It  was  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  had  given  up  all  idea  of  attack 
for  that  day,  when  he  spied  the  vizir  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  his 
splendid  tent,  tranquilly  sipping  coffee,  with  his  two  sons  beside  him. 
This  composure  provoked  Sobieski,  and  he  gave  orders  for  an  imme- 
diate attack.  The  Polish  hussars  cleared  the  ditch  and  rode  into  the 
camp,  the  infimtry  followed,  and,  after  a  rude  shock,  the  Ottomans 
were  driven  in  a  confused  mass  towards  the  tent  of  the  vizir.  Kara 
Mustapha  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  but  in  vain :  at  last  he  fled 
with  the  rest;  and  Sobieski  remained  master  of  the  whole  camp^ 
artillery,  baggage,  and  alL  On  the  news  of  the  deliverance  of  Vienna, 
all  Europe  resounded  with  acclamationa  Sobieski  pursued  the  Turks 
into  Hungary,  and  he  experienced  a  defeat  at  Parany,  where  he  was 
exposed  to  great  personal  danger;  but  he  defeated  them  again  at 
Strigonia,  and  at  last  cleared  the  whole  countiy  of  them. 

Returning  to  his  own  Idngdom,  he  found  himself  again  involved  in 
domestic  troubles.  Every  attempt  that  he  had  made  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  Poland  was  thwarted  by  some  of  the  turbulent  nobles  by 
means  of  the  veto  which  the  constitution  gave  to  each.  Sobieski  was 
even  called  a  tyrant  and  traitor  because  he  fretted  at  his  own  impo- 
tence to  do  good  to  his  country.  At  the  close  of  the  stormy  diet  of 
1688,  he  addressed  the  assembly  in  a  sad  and  almost  prophetic  tone : 
"  What  will  be  one  day  the  surprise  of  posterity  to  see  that  after 
being  elevated  to  such  a  height  of  glory,  we  have  suffered  our  oountEj 
to  fall  into  the  gulf  of  ruin ;  to  fall,  alas !  for  ever.  For  myself,  I 
may  from  time  to  time  have  gained  her  battles ;  but  I  am  powerless 
to  save  her.  I  can  do  no  more  than  leave  the  future  of  my  beloved 
land,  not  to  destiny,  for  I  am  a  Chri^itian,  but  to  God,  the  High  and 
Mighty." 

Sobieski  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  very  fond  of  learning : 
he  acquired  the  Spanish  language  at  an  advanced  age,  amidst  Uie  cares 
of  his  kingdom.  In  1696  Sobieski  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  died, 
on  Corpus  Christi  day,  and  with  him  Polish  greatness  may  be  said  to 
have  expired.    He  was  the  last  of  its  really  patriot  kings. 

{Lettret  du  Bai  de  Pologne  Jean  Sobieaki,  publi^es  par  de  Salvandy, 
Paris,  1826 ;  Eistaire  de  Pologne,  by  the  same  author.) 

SOCPKUS  FAUSTUS.  The  Soolni  were  an  ancient  fiunily  of  Siens. 
Marianne  Socinus,  a  lawyer,  is  highly  extolled  by  ^neas  Sylvius^ 
Pope  Pius  IL,  with  whom  he  was  contemporary.  This  Marianua  had 
a  son  Barthdomew,  whom  Politian  calls  the  Papuiian  of  his  age; 
and  also  a  son  Alexsnder.  Alexander  had  a  son  Marianus  the  younger, 
also  a  distinguished  lawyer,  who  was  the  father  of  Alexander  Socinus 
the  younger  and  Lselius  Sooinus,  by  Camilla,  who  was  related  to  the 
Bslvetti  of  Florence.  Alexander  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  a 
teacher  of  jniisprudenoa 

Lsslius,  the  unde  of  Faustos  Socinus^  was  bom  at  Siena  in  1525. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  law ;  but  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
study  of  the  Scripture,  for  which  he  was  qualified  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages^  tSad,  it  is  said,  tiie  AraMc  alsoi 
Having  detected,  as  he  supposed,  various  errors  in  the  doctrinea  of 
the  Roman  Church,  he  left  Italy  in  1647,  either  that  he  might  insure 
his  safety,  or  have  the  advantage  of  prosecuting  his  theological 
studies  more  diligently.  He  was  only  about  twenty-one  years  of  age 
when  he  ooomienoed  his  travels,  vriiich  extended  to  England,  France^ 
Switserland,  Germany,  and  Poland.  He  first  visited  Poland  about 
1551,  and  a  second  time  about  1556.  He  finally  settled  at  Zurich, 
where  he  died  in  1562,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  •of  faisaga  His 
nephew  Faustos,  who  then  happened  to  be  at  Lyon  in  Franoe^  euo- 
ceeded  in  getting  possession  of  his  papers.  Lselius  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  all  the  great  scholars  of  the  time.  Bj  im  prudent  con- 
duct he  secured  his  personal  safety  amidst  men  who  were  the  enemies 
of  his  opinions,  which  however  he  oommunicated  freely  to  his  friends^ 
and  principally  to  his  countrymen  who  were  in  voluntaiy  exUe  in 
Switseriand  and  Germany.  He  also  corresponded  with  his  fiunily  in 
Italy,  and  brought  several  of  them  over  to  his  opinions.  Ls^us 
Soomus  had  put  various  questions  to  Calvin,  among  other  great 
theologians.  Calvin  deoliaed  to  answer  his  '*  portentous  question^" 
and  in  a  rough  but  well-meant  letter,  told  him  that  ''  if  he  did  not 
timely  correct  this  itch  of  inquiring,  he  would  draw^n  himself  great 
toiments,"    Calvin's  letter  was  written  in  Januaiy  1652;  and  in  the 
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month  of  October  of  the  next  year,  Serretus  was  burnt  at  Geneva, 
This  waa  a  aigsifioant  comment  on  the  words  of  advice. 

Faostus  SooinuB,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  younger,  was  bom  at 
Siena  in  December  1639 :  his  mother  Agnes  was  the  daughter  of 
Bargedo  Petrucci,  a  distinguished  personage  at  Siena,  and  of  Victoria 
Piccolomini,  niece  of  Pope  Pius  the  Second.  The  parents  of  Faustus 
Socinns  died  young,  and  bis  education  was  somewhat  neglected.  He 
himself  oompluns  that  he  studied  the  liberal  arts  slightly,  and  without 
the  direction  of  a  teacher :  he  had  learned  nothing  of  philosophy  or 
school  divinity,  and  of  logic  he  had  only  certain  rudiments,  and  that 
very  late.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  took  refuge  in  France,  on  account  of 
danger  which  threatened  his  family  on  a  suspicion  of  heresy.  On  the 
death  of  his  uncle  Lselius  he  returned  to  Italy ;  and  being  taken  into 
tiie  service  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  spent  twelve  years  at  the 
court  of  Florence.  About  the  dose  of  this  period  he  began  seriously 
to  reflect  on  religious  matters,  and  finally  determined  to  abandon  his 
country  and  his  favourable  prospects^  that  he  might  occupy  himself 
about  his  ovm  and  other  men's  salvation.  In  the  year  1674,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  he  retired  to  Basel  to  sti^dy  theology.  About  1678  he 
was  invited  into  Transylvania  by  Geoige  Bhmdrata,  a  person  of  great 
influence  in  that  country,  to  oppose  the  opinions  of  Franeiscus  Davidis 
on  the  power  of  Christ  and  the  honour  due  to  hiuL  The  two  theolo- 
gians lodged  together^!  the  same  house  for  four  months,  but  Davidis 
could  not  be  prevaileoRpon  to  change  his  opinions ;  and  as  he  still 
continued  to  proclaim  them  publicly,  he  was  put  in  prison  by  the 
prince  of  Transylvania,  where  he  soon  ended  his  life.  Sooinus  was 
blamed  in  this  matter,  but  without  any  reason ;  for  whatever  share 
any  of  those  who  foUowed  his  opinions  bad  in  the  persecution  of 
Davidis,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Socinus  joined  them. 

In  1579  Sodnus  visited  Poland,  and  wished  to  be  received  into  the 
Unitarian  churches  of  that  country,  which  acknowledged  none  but  the 
Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  most  High  Qod ;  but  as  he 
dissented  from  the  Unitarian  churches  in  some  matters,  his  application 
was  at  first  rejected.  Sodnus  however  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Polish 
Unitarian  churches ;  and  he  also  published  his  treatise,  entitled  '  Pro 
Racoviendbus  Responsio,'  in  reply  to  the  work  of  Jacobus  Palaoologus, 
which  was  entitled  *  Defendo  Versa  Sententia  de  Magistratu  Politioa' 
Socinus  maintains  the  doctrine  of  obedience  to  the  sovereign  power  in 
its  most  unlimited  extent,  and  he  instances  as  an  example  of  the  mis- 
chievous teaching  of  those  who  inculcated  the  right  of  resistance  to 
princes,  the  bloody  wars  of  the  Hollsjiders  with  Philip  IL  of  Spahi. 
It  is  singular  that  the  Responsio  was  represented  to  Stephen  BaUiory, 
king  of  Poland,  as  a  work  against  government,  a  charge  which  could 
not  wdl  be  made  against  a  treatise  that  was  directed  a^dnst  all  those 
who  maintained  the  right  of  subjects  to  examine  and  pass  judgment 
on  the  conduct  of  princes;  however,  Socinus  thought  it  prudent 
to  retire  from  Cracow,  where  he  had  lived  four  years,  to  the  estate  of 
a  nobleman  named  Christopher  Morsztyn,  where  he  was  safe.  During 
this  retreat  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  his  protector,  \^ 
whom  he  had  a  child  called  Agnes,  who  afterwards  married  a  Polish 
gentleman.  By  this  marriage  Socinus  became  connected  with  the 
prindpal  families  of  Poland,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  contributed 
to  the  influence  which  he  subsequently  obtained.    His  wife  died  in 

J 687,  and  his  grief,  which  was  excesdve,  was  followed  by  a  severe 
iness.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Cracow,  and  in  the  year  1688  he 
assisted  at  the  synod  of  Brest,  which  is  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
Lithuania,  and  disputed  on  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  on  justi- 
fication, Uie  corrupted  nature  of  man,  and  with  the  followers  of 
Davidis  and  Budny,  on  the  invocation  of  Christw  Sodnus  was  now 
beginning  to  gain  over  many  persons  of  rank  to  his  opinions,  though 
some  who  were  in  authority,  and  most  of  the  old  ministers,  still 
opposed  him.  It  is  said  that  Securinius  was  the  first  who  maintdned 
the  doetrinee  of  Sodnus;  but  Petrus  Stoinius,  a  young  minister, 
became  one  of  the  most  eloquent  expounders  of  his  tenets.  It  was 
during  the  second  residence  of  Sodnus  at  Cracow,  and  in  1698,  after 
the  publication  of  his  book  on  the  Saviour, '  De  Jesu  Christo  Servatore,' 
that  the  populace,  being  stirred  up,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  scholars^ 
puUed  him  from  his  sick  chamber,  and  dragged  him  half  naked  through 
the  streets,  and  he  was  rescued  with  difficulty  by  one  of  the  professors. 
His  property  was  plundtrred,  and  his  manuscripts  were  destroyed,  one 
of  which  was  agdnst  atheists.  After  this  outrage  he  left  Cracow  for  a 
neighbouring  vUIage,  where  he  died  on  March  3rd,  1604. 

bodnus  was  rather  tall  and  dender :  his  forehead  was  lofby,  and  his 
eyes  penetrating ;  he  was  a  handsome  man,  and  of  dignified  appear- 
ance. He  was  abstemious  in  all  things;  simple  in  his  manners, 
though  grave ;  and  affable  to  all  persons.  He  was  naturally  choleric, 
but  he  had  so  tamed  his  temper,  that  the  mildness  of  his  disposition 
seemed  to  be  a  natural  gift  His  services  to  the  cause  of  the  Unitarians 
in  Pdaad,  according  to  his  Polish  biographer,  consisted  in  opening  the 
genuine  meaning  of  Scripture  in  innumerable  places,  and  in  confirming 
by  solid  arguments  those  opinions  touohmg  the  person  of  Gk>d  and 
Christ  which  he  found  in  Poland.  His  biographer  adds,  '*  As  for  the 
errors  recdved  from  the  reformed  ohurdies,  which  did,  in  a  great 
number,  as  yet  reign  in  that  church,  he  did,  with  a  marveUous  felidty, 
root  them  out  Such  were  that  of  justification,  that  of  appearing  the 
wrath  of  Ood,  that  of  predestination,  that  of  the  servitude  of  the  will, 
that  of  orighial  sin,  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  baptism,  together 
with  other  miaoonstrued  doctrines."    With  respect  to  Christy  Sodnus 


dedares,  in  opposition  to  the  Theses  of  Davidis,  *'  that  the  man  Jeena 
of  Nazareth,  who  is  called  Christ,  not  only  spoke  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  but  more  than  prophecy,  for  he  was  the  express  image  of 
Ood,  in  whom  the  whole  fullness  of  the  godhead  dwelt  corporeally,  so 
that  he  never  used  a  word  in  his  teaching  which  ought  not  to  be  con- 
ddered  as  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  Qod  himself;"  and,  further,  for  the 
reasons  which  Socinus  alleges^  ''Christ  may  now  justly  be  called  God, 
inasmuch  as,  by  the  appointment  of  Qod,  he  discharges  the  highest  of 
all  functions  and  is  endued  with  divine  power  in  heaven  and  earth ;" 
and,  "  that  we  ought^  in  addition  to  keeping  his  commands,  to  obey 
and  worship  him  as  our  Lord  and  God,  appointed  over  us  by  the 
Supreme  God,  and  now  reigning  over  us  with  supreme  power.*' 
(Sodni  'Ope^^'  iL,  pp.  801,  802.) 

Antitrinitarian  opinions  had  been  promulgated  in  Poland  in  1646, 
at  the  meetings  of  a  secret  society  at  Cracow.  The  works  of  Servetus 
were  then  read  in  Poland,  and  L»lius  Socinus,  in  his  vidt  to  that 
oountiy  in  1651,  is  sdd  to  have  propagated  his  doctrines.  But  it  was 
Faustus  Sodnus  who  gave  to  the  antitrinitarian  opinions  a  definite 
form,  and  reduced  them  to  a  system.  He  did  not  form  a  catechism, 
though  he  designed  one;  but  this  was  efTtictfd  by  Snmldus  and 
Hieronymus  Moskorzewski,  who  collected  and  digested  the  doctrines 
which  were  established  or  approved  by  Faustus  Socinus.  This  cate- 
chism was  published  at  Rakow  in  1606,  in  the  Polish  language.  It 
was  translated  into  Latin  in  1609,  and  an  English  tianslation  appeared 
at  Amsterdam  in  1662.  In  1819,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rees  published  a 
new  £nglish  translation,  with  an  historical  notice. 

The  works  of  Socinus  are  in  Latin,  and  fill  the  first  two  foUo  volumes 
of  the  '  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polonorum  quos  Unitarios  yocant,  Irene- 
poll,  1666.'  The  first  Yolume  contains  the  exegetical  and  didactio 
works  of  Socinus,  ahd  the  second  his  polemiod  writinga  Sochius 
wrote  in  a  pure  perspicuous  style,  and  the  moderation  with  which  he 
expresses  mmself  contrasts  favourably  with  the  usual  tone  of  polemical 
writings  of  that  day^ 

('The  Life  of  tiiiat  incomparable  Han,  Faustus  Sodnus  Senensis, 
described  by  a  Polonian  Knight,'  Harleian  Miscellany,  voL  vi.,  p.  866 
(this  is  a  trandation  of  the  Life  of  Socinuo,  prefixed  to  his  works,  by 
Samud  Przypkowski) ;  Bayle,  Soein  {Fauste) ;  Kradnski,  Historical 
Sketch  of  ike  Srformation  in  Poland,  London,  1840;  Sodni,  Opera,) 

SO'CHATBS,  conddered  by  some  the  founder  of  Greek  philosophy, 
was  bom  at  Athens  on  the  6th  of  Thaigdion,  Oh  77.  4  (b.o.  468). 
His  father,  Sophroniscus,  was  a  sculptor;  his  mother,  Phsenarete,  a 
midwife.  He  was  originally  destmed  for  his  father's  profesdon,  and 
we  are  told  that  he  made  no  slight  profidency  in  his  art ;  statues  of 
the  Graces,  dothed  in  flowing  drapery,  were  exhibited  in  the  AcropoUa 
as  his  work.  He  did  not  however  devote  himself  to  this  profesdon ; 
he  carried  it  so  far  as  to  earn  a  decent  Bubsistence  from  it^  but  as  he 
inherited  some  little  property  on  his  father's  death,  he  was  content 
to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  talents  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  for  which  he  had  a  strong  natund  inclination.  While 
still  engaged  in  statuary,  and  much  more  so  after  he  had  given  it  up, 
he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  reading  dl  the  accessible  works  of 
former  and  contemporary  philosophers.  Crito  supplied  him  with 
money  to  pay  the  masters  who  taught  him  various  accomplishments 
at  Athens,  and  he  became  an  auditor  of  most  of  the  great  phydcal 
philosophers  and  sophists  who  visited  Athens  during  his  time,  espe- 
ddly  of  Anaxagoras,  who  was  expelled  from  the  dty  when  Socrates 
was  thirty-seven  years  old,  his  successor  Archelausi,  and  the  luxurious 
and  accomptished  Prodicus,  of  whom  Xenophon  makes  him  speak  in 
terms  of  the  warmest  affection  (*Mem.,*  ii,  1,  sects.  21,  24).  In  a 
word,  he  may  be  considered  as  having  received  the  very  best  education 
which  an  Athenian  could  command  in  those  days. 

With  regard  to  his  public  life,  we  know  that  he  served  his  country 
fdthfully  as  a  soldier,  according  to  the  duty  of  all  Athenian  dtizens. 
During  the  Peloponneeian  war  he  made  three  several  campaigns.  In 
the  first  of  these  he  took  a  part  in  the  long  blockade  of  Potidsea,  and 
Aldbiades,  in  Plato's  'Symposium*  (p.  219,  E,  &c.)  gives  a  full 
account^  though  perhaps  ratiier  a  partid  one,  of  his  extraordinary 
hardihood  and  vdour  during  this  long  service.  He  endured  with  the 
greatest  indifference,  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold ;  in  one  of  the 
skirmishes  which  took  place,  Aldbiades  fell  wounded  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy ;  Socrates  rescued  him,  and  carried  him  off,  together  with 
his  arms,  for  which  exploit  the  generals  awarded  him  the  dvio 
crown  as  the  prize  of  vdour  (rh  kpiartta) ;  this  however  he  transfened 
to  Aldbiades.  The  scene  of  his  second  campdgn  was  Bceotia,  where 
he  fought  for  his  country  in  the  disastrouE  battle  of  Delium.  Here 
he  saved  the  life  of  another  of  his  pupils,  Xenophon,  whom  he  carried 
from  the  field  on  his  shoulder,  fighting  his  way  as  he  went  On  hit 
third  campdgn  he  served  at  Amphipolis. 

On  the  merit  of  his  civil  services  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  a 
dedded  opinion.  As  a  member  of  the  deliberative  senate  (fiovKii),  be 
showed  great  firmness  in  vothig  against  the  iniquitous  sentenoe  by 
which  the  victors  of  Arginusso  were  condemned  to  death.  But  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  he  really  belonged  to  the  party  of 
Theramenes,  who  was  the  chief  mover  in  that  and  other  unhappy 
proceedings.  At  any  rate  he  did  not  leave  Athens  even  when  the 
tyranny  of  the  Thii*ty  had  reached  its  height;  he  waa  employed  by 
them  as  an  agent  in  one  of  the  most  detestable  murders  which  they 
perpetrated— that  of  Leon,  and  though  he  did  not  actually  assist  Ia 
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wuiDg  the  fugitive,  hit  reluotaDoe  to  do  ao  aroiie  probably  from  a 
goodnesB  of  heart  quite  coDBiatent  with  a  general  adherence  to  the 
jNirty  which  had  seleoted  him  as  their  iiutrument  That  Socrates 
favoured  the  aristooratio  or  oligarchical  faction  at  Athena — ^that,  at 
least)  he  was  not  well  disposed  to  the  democratic  constitution  of  his 
country,  is  proved,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  fact  that  the  indict- 
ment on  which  he  was  condemned  and  executed  was  brought  forward 
by  Anytus,  one  of  the  chief  of  those  citizens  who  assisted  Thrasybolus 
in  restoriog  the  old  state  of  thiog^.  We  are  of  opinion  (and  the 
subject  is  one  on  which  many  opinions  have  been  entertained)  that 
Socrates,  though  a  thoroughly  good  and  virtuous  man,  endued  with 
great  seAf-control,  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  wonderful  amiability  of 
disposition,  and  indeed  with  almost  all  those  qualities  which  obtain 
for  an  individual  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  fellows,  was  deficient 
in  the  higher  kind  of  political  virtue ;  that  in  fact  he  was  not  a  good 
citisen,  because  with  every  wish  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  state,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  broaching  theories  at  variance  with  the  first 
principles  of  a  democratic  constitution,  because  he  oould  not  prevail 
upon  his  intellectual  convictions  to  bow  before  the  supremacy  of 
public  opinion.  That  in  the  abstract  be  might  have  been  in  the 
right,  while  all  Athens  was  in  the  wrong,  is  not  the  question.  As 
lawB,  in  a  democratic  state,  are  made  by  the  majority,  the  voice  of 
one  man,  or  of  a  small  class  of  men,  though  they  may  be  all  philo- 
sophers, will  never  justify  the  speakers  in  breaking  through  those 
rules,  to  which,  as  members  of  the  body  politic^  they  are  bound  to 
submit.  The  Athenians  were  justified,  by  every  principle  of  law 
which  was  acknowledged  in  those  days,  in  the  sentence  which  they 
passed  upon  Socrates,  and  it  is  only  matter  of  wonder  that  the  votes 
of  the  judges  were  so  nearly  divided.  An  opinion  generally  unfavonr- 
able  to  him  had  for  a  long  time  been  prevalent  in  Athens,  and  it  is  no 
slight  evidence  of  this  opinion  being  well-founded,  that  it  was,  in  part 
at  least,  supported  by  Aristophanes,  who  introduced  Socrates  into 
his  celebrated  comedy,  'The  Clouds,'  as  a  mischievous  speculator 
on  matters  of  religion,  and  as  a  corrupter  of  the  youth  of  Athens — as, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  class  of  Sophists.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  comedy  just  mentioned  had  no  share  in  producing  the  con- 
demnation of  Socrates,  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  the  two  principal 
charges  brought  against  him  on  his  trial  constitute  the  leading  features 
in  the  satirical  censure  of  Aristophanes.  The  accusers,  Meletus, 
Anytus,  and  Lyoon,  state  their  charges  as  follows :  "  Socrates  is 
guilty  of  impiety  in  not  acknowledging  the  gods  acknowledged  by 
the  state,  but  on  the  contrary  introducing  new  deities;  and  he  also 
does  wrong  in  corrupting  the  youth."  It  would  be  easy  to  confute 
the  aiguments  by  which  Xenophon  seeks  to  justify  his  master  from 
these  charges,  and  if  we  only  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the 
Athenians,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  small  majority  of  judges  were 
compelled  by  their  duty  to  pronounce  him  guilty.  It  does  not  how- 
ever follow  that  he  would  have  been  put  to  death  in  consequence  of 
this  conviction.  But  on  being  called  up  to  receive  his  sentence, 
ho  treated  the  court  with  a  contumelious  disdain,  which  was  not 
only  at  variance  with  Attic  law,  but  also  eminenUy  calculated  to  pro- 
voke his  judges,  who  were  accustomed  to  the  most  humble  and  abject 
demeanour  on  the  part  of  tboee  who  were  brought  before  them,  and 
who  could  ill  brook  the  irony  and  ridicule  of  a  condemned  criminal. 
He  was  sentenced  to  death  by  a  much  largrr  number  than  those  who 
had  voted  him  guilty.  The  festival  of  the  Theora  gained  him  a 
reprieve  of  thirty  days,  during  which  his  friend  Crito  provided  for 
him  the  means  of  escaping  from  prison,  but  he  would  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity.  Hia  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  at 
the  end  of  the  month  Thaigelion,  01.  95,  1  (b  o.  899).  If  we  may 
believe  the  account  given  us  by  a  friend  and  disciple  of  his,  he  met 
his  fate  with  the  most  heroic  calmness  and  resignation,  diBCouiBing 
with  and  ooneoling  his  weeping  friends,  even  after  he  had  drunk  tiie 
cup  of  hemlock,  and  expressing  with  his  last  breath  his  debt  of 
gratitude  to  i£sculapius  for  having  at  length  supplied  him  with  a 
cure  for  all  earthly  ills. 

The  philosophical  merits  of  Socratea  are  less  doubtful  than  his 
politicAl  oharacter.  The  mere  fact  that  he  is  made  the  chief  interlo- 
cutor in  those  wonderful  dialogues  which  contain  the  whole  system  of 
Plato,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  exerted  no  slight  influenoe  on  that 
great  philosopher,  and  though  he  never  committed  any  of  his  own 
thoughts  to  writing,  he  has  left  indisputable  traces  of  the  important 
innovations  in  science^  of  which  he  must  be  considered  as  the  retl  and 
first  author.  We  have  three  authorities  for  the  doctrines  of  Socrates : 
Xenophon's  *  Memorabilia ; '  the  *  Dialogues  '  of  Plato  ;  and  the 
'  Strictures '  of  Aristotle.  With  regard  to  the  first  work,  too  much 
reliance  has  been  placed  upon  it  as  a  £uthf  ul  delineation  of  the  sayings 
of  Socrates.  It  is  too  much  of  an  apologetic  nature  to  deserve  the 
tiUe  of  a  just  and  accurate  exposition  of  the  doctrines  which^  it 
defends ;  and  even  if  Xenophon  had  wished  to  give  a  full  account  of 
the  philosophv  of  Socrates,  it  is  not  possible,  from  all  that  we  know 
of  him,  that  be  would  have  been  able  to  do  so.  His  talents,  such 
as  they  were,  were  all  of  a  practical  nature;  he  doea  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  toleration  for  philosophy;  he  clearly  did  not  understand  the 
definition  of  terms  or  ideas;  and  at  any  rate  had  not  originality 
enough  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  such  a  thoroughly  original  character 
as  Socrates. 

As  to  Plato,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  never  meant  to  pass  off 


as  his  own  the  doctrines  and  speculations  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  Socrates, 
whom  he  represents  with  such  dramatic  truth,  must  have  been  a  real 
person,  and  no  creature  of  the  imagination,  and  that  Socratea  most 
have  been  the  philosophical  as  he  is  the  formal  basis  of  all  that  Plato 
has  done  for  soienoe.  If  then  we  seek  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies 
of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  as  exponents  of  the  doetrines  which  their 
master  actually  promulgated,  by  turning  to  the  oriticisms  of  Aristotle^ 
we  shall  find  that  Plato  gives  us  a  much  truer  conception  of  what 
be  effected  by  his  scientific  labours,  than  we  oould  have  derived 
from  Xenophon.  Aristotie  distinctiy  tells  us  that  Socrates  philoso- 
phised about  virtue^  and  made  some  real  discoveries  with  regard  to 
the  first  principles  of  science.  Now  this  is  just  the  philosophicsl 
basis  which  we  disoem  in  tlie  Socrates  of  Plata  We  find  him  always 
endeavouring  to  reduoe  things  to  their  first  elements,  stripping  realities 
of  their  pompous  garb  of  words,  and  striving  to  arrive  at  certainty  as 
the  standsxd  of  truth ;  and  we  also  find  that  hLs  philosophy  is  generally 
applied  to  ethics  rather  than  to  physics.  He  seems  to  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  unity  of  vi^ue,  and  to  have  believed  that  it  was 
teachable  as  a  matter  of  science.  In  fact,  with  him  the  sdentifie  and 
the  moral  run  into  one  another,  for  knowledge  is  the  final  cause  of  the 
will,  and  good  is  the  final  cause  of  knowledge;  hence  he  who  knows 
what  justice  is,  must  needs  be  just,  since  no  one  wittingly  departs 
from  that  which  be  knows  to  be  good. 

Socrates  considered  it  to  be  his  particular  vocation  to  arouse  the 
idea  of  science  in  the  minds  of  men.  This  is  clear  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  insisted  upon  the  consciousness  of  ignorance^ 
and  also  from  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  Delphic  response  yimdi 
fftcan6y, '  Know  thyself!'  **  For,"  says  Schleiermacher  (in  hia  valuable 
paper  on  the  '  Worth  of  SocratcM  as  a  Philosopher')  "if  he  went  about 
in  the  service  of  the  god,  to  justify  the  celebrated  oracle,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  utmost  point  he  reached  could  have  been  simply  to 
know  that  he  knew  nothing;  there  was  a  step  beyond  this  which  he 
must  have  taken,  that  of  knowing  what  knowledge  is.  For  by  what 
other  means  could  he  have  been  enabled  to  declare  that  which  otheiB 
believed  themselves  to  know,  to  be  no  knowledge,  than  by  a  more  correct 
conception  of  knowledge,  and  by  a  more  con«ct  method  founded  upon 
that  conception?  And  everywhere,  when  he  is  explaining  the  nature 
of  non-solence  (iyemari^fioowi}),  one  sees  that  he  sets  out  from  two 
tests :  one,  that  science  is  the  same  in  all  true  thoughts,  and  con- 
sequently must  manifest  its  peculiar  form  in  eveiy  such  thought ;  tiie 
other,  that  all  science  forms  one  whole.  For  his  proofs  alwaya  hinge 
on  this  araumption — that  it  is  impossible  to  start  from  one  true 
thought  and  to  be  entangled  in  a  contradiction  with  any  other,  and 
also  that  knowledge  derived  from  any  one  point,  and  obtained  by 
correct  combination,  cannot  contradict  that  which  has  been  deduced 
in  like  manner  from  any  other  point :  and  while  he  exposed  such  con- 
tradictions in  the  current  conceptions  of  mankind,  he  strove  to  rouse 
those  leading  ideas  in  all  who  were  capable  of  understanding  or  even 
of  divining  his  meaoing."  In  all  the  isolated  particulars  which  are 
recorded  of  Socrates,  this  one  object  is  everywhere  discernible.  His 
antagonistic  opposition  to  the  Sophists  is  one  very  strong  feature  of 
this.  They  profeesed  to  know  everything,  without  the  idea  of  acienee* 
or  knowledge  of  what  knowledge  is,  and  as  he  had  that  idea  without 
the  mass  of  acquirements  on  which  they  prided  themselves,  he  was 
naturally  their  opponent,  and  his  strife  with  them  is  carried  on 
entirely  in  this  way,  that  he  endeavours  to  nullify  the  effects  of  their 
acquired  knowledge  by  shifting  the  ground  from  the  objects  to  the 
idea  of  science,  whereby  he  generally  succeeds  in  proving  their 
deficiency  in  the  one  thing  needful  to  tiie  philosopher.  His  irony,  as 
it  is  called,  is  another  remarkable  proof  of  his  devotion  to  his  vocation 
as  an  awakener  of  the  idea  of  science.  The  irony  of  Socrates  has 
been  well-described  as  the  oo-existenoe  of  the  idea  of  science  in  him, 
with  the  want  of  clear  and  complete  views  on  any  objects  of  soienoe— 
in  a  word,  as  the  knowledse  of  his  ignorance.  With  this  is  intimately 
connected  the  indirect  dialogical  method  which  he  invariably  adopted, 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  his  method  of  extracting  scientifio 
truth  from  the  mass  of  semblanoes  and  contradictions  by  which  it  waa 
surrounded  His  diemonvm,  or  secret  monitor,  which  was  a  great 
puzzle  to  his  contemporaries,  as  it  has  been  to  many  of  the  modems^ 
seems  to  have  been  littie  more  than  a  name  which  he  gave  to  those 
convictions  on  practical  subjects  which  sprung  up  spontaneously  in 
his  mind,  and  for  which  he  could  not  find  any  satisfactory  means  of 
accounting,  though  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  follow  in  the  course 
which  they  prescribed,  as  when  he  felt  convinoed  of  the  issue  of  an 
undertaking,  or  was  restrained  by  some  secret  misgiving  from  taking  a 
certain  route  on  his  retreat  from  a  disastrous  battie. 

Such  are  the  leading  outlines  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  so  fiir 
as  they  are  capable  of  being  established  with  any  certainty.  The  im- 
portanoe  of  his  doctrines  is  most  clearly  perceived  when  we  oonsider 
them  as  they  were  developed  and  applied  by  the  various  schools  which 
acknowledged  him  as  their  founder,  and  especially  as  they  were  carried 
out  by  Plata  In  all  these  schools,  we  find,  along  with  the  purely 
Socratic  element,  some  foreign  admixture  which  constitutes  the 
diagnosis  of  the  different  syst^n*,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  no  school  of  Socratic  philosophy  merely  adopted  the  prindplea 
and  method  of  its  great  founder.  A  thoroughly  original  man  like 
Socrates  would  naturally  gather  around  him  all  the  original  and 
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thinking  men  who  fell  in  his  way,  end  his  boBinees  wee  beet  done  by 
making  them  all  think  for  ihemtelvee  and  work  by  themselTeB  on 
the  idea  of  science  which  he  had  awakened  in  their  minda  The 
Socratio  impolse  being  once  bommunicated,  it  would  take  a  different 
direction  according  to  the  character  and  natural  bias  of  the  subject  on 
which  it  operated,  and  thougb  Socrates  may  be  considered  as  the  basis 
of  the  whole  superstructure,  he  can  have  no  more  claim  to  the  whole 
merit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  than  he  is  entitled  to-  be  blamed 
for  the  reckless  inconsistencies  of  Aldbiades  or  the  selfish  policy  of 
Xenophon. 

In  person,  Socrates  was  no  last  singnlar  than  he  was  in  manners  and 
dress.  He  had  laif^  projecting  eyes,  a  sunken  nose  turned  up  at  the 
end,  with  wide  dilated  nostrils,  and  a  great  unwieldy  belly;  so  that 
his  appearance  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Silens  and  Satyrs,  whom  he 
also  seemed  to  resemble  in  the  severe  mockery  of  his  ironical  langusge. 
His  dress  was  coarse  and  inelegant,  and  he  seldom  wore  shoes.  If  we 
add  to  this,  that  as  he  walked  along  the  streets  he  strutted  about  in  a 
most  haughty  supercilious  manner,  staring  to  the  right  and  left  at 
every  one  he  me^  sometimes  stopping  suddenly  in  an  absent  fit  and 
lemaining  for  a  considerable  time  fixed  to  the  spot,  we  shall  not 
wonder  at  the  selection  wliich  Aristophanes  made  of  him  as  a  fit  and 
proper  subject  for  the  caricature  of  comedy. 

SO'CRATES,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  bom  at  Constanti- 
ttople  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  instructed  in 
grammar  and  rhetoric  by  Ammonius  and  Helladius,  of  Alexandria, 
and  afterwards  followed  the  profession  of  scholastic  or  advocate,  on 
which  account  he  is  generally  designated  as  Socrates  the  ScholasUa 
He  appears  however  to  have  abandoned  this  profession  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  ecdesiastical  history.  He  is  generally 
considered  the  most  exact  and  judicious  of  the  three  oontinuators  of 
the  history  of  Eosebius  [Busbbius]  ;  he  is  less  florid  in  his  style  and 
more  careful  in  his  statements  than  Sozomen  TSozombn]  and  less 
credulous  than  Theodoret  [Thbodobbt.]  He  is  likewiM  the  earliest 
writer  of  the  three,  and  Sozomen  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  some- 
what largely  finom  him.  His  history  extends  from  the  vear  806  to 
439 ;  it  has  been  abridged  by  Epiphanius  the  Scholastic  in  his '  Historia 
Tripartita,*  and  vras  published  for  the  first  time  as  a  continuation  of 
Eusebius,  by  Robert  Stephens,  in  foL,  Paris,  1544.  There  is  a  good 
French  translation  of  it  by  the  President  Cousin.  The  histoiy  is 
divided  into  seven  books;  the  five  last  are  chiefly  composed  on  the 
authority  of  Rufinus  [Rufikus],  and  on  the  relations  he  gathered  from 
eye-witnesses  of  many  of  the  events  he  records.  The  two  first  bad 
slso  been  composed  on  the  same  authority;  but  on  reading  the 
writings  of  St  Athanasins  he  found  that  Rufinus  had  omitted  several 
of  the  principal  circumstances  in  the  life  of  this  celebrated  father  of 
the  church.  [Athanabtos.]  He  therefore  undertook  the  task  of 
writing  them  anew,  and  took  occasion  of  inserting  several  valuable 
documents  and  formularies  of  fidth  which  throw  much  light  on  the 
Arian  bersey. 

Though  the  most  exact  of  the  contuiuatoni  of  Eusebius,  he  has 
nevertheless  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  error  on  several  important 
points.  For  instance,  he  confounds  the  Emperor  Maximianus  vnth 
MazimbuB  (K  1,  o.  1),  a  mistake  the  more  surprising  as  he  was  a 
native  of  Constantinople,  and  professes  to  relate  the  principal  events 
which  took  place  in  that  cit^.  "The  carelessness  of  writers  of  that 
sge,"  says  Qibbon, "  leaves  us  in  a  singular  perplexity  "  ('  Hiitor^r  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Romau  Empire,*  &  vii.,  note).  He  is  mistaken 
also  respecting  the  number  of  bishops  who  refused  to  sign  the  creed 
drawn  up  at  &e  Council  of  Nice  (b.  1,  c.  8),  as  it  appesrs  clearly  from 
the  acts  of  the  coundl  and  the  authority  of  St^  Jerome^  Theodoret, 
and  others,  tibat  there  were  only  two,  not  five,  dissentients,  as 
Socrates  asserts.  His  statements  respecting  a  law  passed  by  the 
Emperor  Yalentinian  authorising  bigamy  (b.  iv.  c.  81)  on  the  occasion 
of  bis  marriage  with  Justine,  rests  on  no  other  knovm  authority,  and 
beers  the  semblance  of  a  fiction  rather  than  a  fact  His  account  of 
church  diBcipline  has  been  severely  criticised  by  Baronius,  Fleury,  and 
other  Roman  Catholic  writers;  but  he  has  on  this  point  been  veij 
ably  defended  by  Cousin  in  the  preface  of  the  translation  to  his 
history.  "  His  impartiality  is  so  strikingly  displayed,**  says  Waddfaig- 
ton,  *'  as  to  make  hiB  orthodoxy  ^estionable  to  Baronius,  the  celebrated 
Roman  Cittholio  historian ;  but  Yalesius  in  his  life  has  clearly  shown 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  such  suspidon.**  We  may  mention  another 
principle  which  he  has  followed,  wUch  in  the  mind  of  Baronius  may 
have  tended  to  confirm  the  notion  of  his  heterodoxy — that  he  is 
invariably  adverse  to  every  form  of  persecution  on  account  of  religious 
oplnions~-3iary/i^y  tk  XJyw  rh  inrwrow  rapdrrtw  rohs  liavxdCoyTas :  ''  and 
I  call  it  persecution  to  offer  any  description  of  molestation  to  those 
who  are  quiet"  (History  of  the  Church,  p.  104.)  He  is  however 
very  generally  suspected  of  a  leanins  in  favour  of  the  schism  of  the 
Novatians,  though  he  shows  but  litUe  knowledge  on  the  subject^  and 
confounds  Kovatian,  who  was  a  priest  of  Rome,  with  Kovatiam  of 
Africa.    The  date  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained. 

(Hut  d$  VEgliMt,  traduite  par  Cousm,  vol.  il,  Paris,  1775 ;  Fleury, 
Hut.  EeeUa^  L  xxvL  c.  49 ;  Waddington,  Hut,  of  the  Church,  London, 
1833 ;  Moreri,  Diet.  Hiitori^ue,  art  Socratea) 

SOEUR,  LE,  HUBERT.  Thia  excellent  sculptor,  a  Frsnchman  by 
birth,  according  to  Walpole^  was  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  John  of 
Bologna.    He  rame  to  England  probably  shortly  before  1680,  in 
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which  yesr  he  vras  then  living  in  Bartholomew  Close,  and  a  son  of  his 
was  buried  on  the  29th  of  November  of  that  yesr  In  Great  St 
Bartholomew's. 

Le  Soeur  must  have  been  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age  in  1680^ 
for  John  of  Bologna  died  in  1608  in  Florence  at  an  advlbo^  age,  and 
Le  Soeur  must  have  visited  Florence  therefore  about*  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  if  he  were  his  pupiL  The  connection  with 
John  of  Bologns,  who  was  a  native  of  Donay  in  Flanden^  and  his 
subsequent  connection  with  Rubens  in  England,  seem  to  indicate 
Flanders  as  the  country  of  Le  Soeur  rather  ttian  FVance^  Rabens  hi 
said  to  have  designed  the  much-admired  bronse  or  brass  statue  of 
William  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  the  picture  gallery  of  Oxford,  whieh  waa 
executed  and  cast  by  Le  Soeur.  Willuun  Earl  of  Pembroke  was 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  from  1616  to  1680. 

In  1633  Le  Soeur  cast  the  well-known  equestrian  ftatne  of  Charles  L 
At  Charing  Cross ;  it  was  cast  in  a  spot  cf  ground  near  the  church  of 
St  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  but  not  being  put  up  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  civil  war,  it  was  sold  by  the  Parliament  to  a  brasier 
of  the  name  of  John  Rivet^  living  at  the  "  dial  near  Holbom  Conduit," 
who  had  orders  to  break  it  into  pieces.  Rivet,  instead  of  breaking  it  up^ 
buried  it,  and  it  remained  concealed  until  the  Restoration.  It  was 
placed  in  its  present  situation  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  in  the  year 
1674,  by  an  order  from  the  Earl  of  Danby,  afterwsrds  Duke  of  Leeds. 
The  statue  tB  said  by  Walpole  to  have  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
fiunily  of  Howard- Arundel,  but  it  was  really  made  for  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  Lord  Treasurer.  There  is  a  story  about  Le  Soeur*s  destroy- 
ing himself  when,  after  the  statue  was  set  up,  he  found  that  he  had 
omitted  the  saddle-girth ;  unfortunately  for  the  truth  of  this  story 
however  the  saddle-girth  is  there,  and  furtiier,  Le  Soeur  can  never 
have  seen  the  statue  set  up,  as  he  must  have  died  several  years  before 
1678.  The  figure  is  dignified  and  expressive,  but  the  horse  is  heavy 
and  is  genenilly  deficient  in  modelling;  i^e  hinder  quarters  are 
especially  void  of  character  and  motion.  The  pedestal  was  made  by 
GrinUng  Gibbons.  Walpole  speaks  of  a  bust  at  Stourhead  by  Le 
Soeur  of  Charles  L  in  bronze,  with  a  helmet  surmounted  by  *  dragon 
k  la  Romaine,  three  feet  high  on  a  black  pedestal  It  is  mentioned  in 
Vanderdoort's  Catalogue  of  Charles  L's  Collection.  Le  Soeur  executed 
many  other  bronse  or  brass  works  in  England,  but  they  are  now  all 
lost  or  destroyed. 

SOLANDER,  DANIEL  CHARLES,  a  celebiated  naturalist,  the 
pupil  of  Linneous,  and  the  friend  of  Sir  Joseph  Banka  He  was  bom 
in  Nordland,  in  Sweden,  where  his  father  was  a  minister,  on  the  28th 
of  February  1736.  He  studied  at  Upeal,  under  Linnseus,  and  took  his 
degree  of  M.D.  at  that  university.  After  this  he  made  a  tour  in 
Russia,  and  on  his  return  was  recommended  by  Linntsus  to  go  to 
Enj^land.  For  this  purpose  he  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  of  war, 
which  was  suddenly  ordered  to  the  Canary  Isles,  taking  Solander  far 
away  from  his  destination.  He  however  made  the  most  of  it  for  he 
not  only  shared  the  prizes  taken  by  the  veesel  on  this .  cruise,  but 
made  great  accessions  to  hii  knowledge  of  natural  histoiy  whilst  at 
the  Canaiy  Isles.  Shortly  after  his  airival  in  England,  which  was  in 
October  1760,  he  was  employed  at  the  British  Museum  for  the  purpose. 
of  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  the  collections  in  that  institution.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  asBiitaots  in  the  natural 
history  department  In  1764  he  was  eleoted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1766  he  publii^ed  a  catalogue  of  the  foesils  presented  to 
the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Brander.  £i  1768  Sir  Joseph  Banks  pro- 
posed to  Dr.  Solander  that  he  should  aocompany  him  in  a  voyage 
round  the  world,  in  search  of  discoveries  in  natural  history.  To  thui 
he  assented,  and  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  having  promiMd  a 
continuance  of  hiB  salary  in  his  absenoe,  the  two  naturaUsts  started 
vrith  Captain  Cook  in  his  celebrated  first  voyaae  round  the  world. 
During  this  voyage.  Dr.  Solander  probably  saved  a  large  party  from 
destruction,  in  ascending  the  mountains  at  Tierra  del  Fuego,  by  ad- 
vising them  on  no  account  to  give  way  to  sleep  when  they  arrived  at 
the  cold  regions.  He  himself  was  the  first  affected  amongst  them,  and 
was  with  difficulty  kept  awake  during  their  perilous  excursion,  which 
was  attended  with  the  death  of  a  negro  and  an  English  seaman,  from 
the  effects  of  the  cold.  They  returned  from  this  voysge  in  1771, 
laden  vrith  treasures,  which  are  still  in  the  collection  at  the  British 
Museum.  It  does  not  appear  that  Solander  received  any  remunera- 
tion for  his  services  in  tfais  expedition,  unless  it  was  from  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  whose  munificence  knew  no  bounds  when  forwarding  in  any 
manner  the  study  of  natural  history. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Solander  wished  to  aocompany  Cook  on  his 
seoond  voysge,  but  some  nusunderstanding  having  arisen  with  regard 
to  their  aooommodation  in  the  veesel,  they  abandoned  the  project. 
On  his  return  from  his  voyage  the  Univereity  of  Oxford  conferred  on 
Solander  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Common  Laws.  In  1778  he  waa 
appointed  iwder-ubraiian  at  the  British  Museum.  He  died  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  May  16, 1782. 

The  followmg  papers  were  published  with  his  name  during  his  life- 
time : — 1,  An  account  of  the  Fitria  nrfemeUut  and  the  disease  which 
it  produces.  It  was  published  in  Latin,  at  Upsal,  and  appears  to  have 
been  his  inaugural  dissertation ;  2,  An  account  of  Caidenia,  a  plant 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  CinehonacesB,  in  the  fifty-second 
volume  of  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions  ;*  8,  A  botanical  descrip- 
tion of  the  plant  producing  the  Cortex  Winteranus  or  M.'Vgellanicus, 
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pabliabed  in  the  fifth  yolame  of  *  The  Obseryaiions  and  Inqmriea  of  a 
^ooiety  of  Pbyudan^' 

Although  Dr.  Solander  published  little  with  his  name  attaohed, 
liifl  labours  w^^  by  no  meana  few  or  of  little  importaooe.  He  left 
Whind  him  aljlarge  mass  of  manuscripts,  which  are  still  existing  in  the 
British  Museum,  andr  contaiDing,  as  they  do,  a  vast  store  of  informa- 
tion on  ail  that  passed  under  his  observant  eye,  they  afford  abundant 
matepals  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  subjects  to  which  he 
devoted  bis  attention. 

t^  The  ^^val  of  DV.  Solander  in  England  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
important, era  in  the  bietory  of  botany  in  this  country,  ss  by  his 
means  the  sexual  system  of  arrangement  of  plants,  which  was  only 
^perfectly  unc^erstood  in  Great  Britain,  became  more  widely  ex- 
tended. We  will  not  stop  here,  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  benefit 
oonferred  on  botai^  by  this  system,  which  is  now  pretty  well  exploded, 
but  from  tbe  perfect  knowledge  of  it  pos?essed  by  Dr.  Solander,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  was  acquired  by  others,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  during  bis  lifetime  tha  cultivation  of  the  Linnaoan  system  had  a 
Tery  favourable  influence  in  developing  and  extending  a  taste  for 
botany  in  this  country. 

But  botany  was  not  the  only  department  pursued  by  Dr.  Solander. 
In  1786,  the  important  work  of  fillie,  on  the  *  Natural  History  of 
l^oophytes,'  was  published,  in  the  preface.,  to  which  the  editor  thus 
expresses  himself . — "For  the  nrrangements  and  the  descriptions  we 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  Solander,  whose  premature  death  prevented  this 
and  other  valuable  works  from  appearing  in  so  complete  a  manner  as 
they  otherwise  would  have  done,  since  it  must  be  universally  allowed 
that  the  world  suffered  in  Dr.  Solander  the  loss  of  one  of  the  greatest 
naturalists  ever  known,  while  his  more  intimate  friends  that  of  an 
invaluable  member  of  society." 

SOLA'RIO,  ANTONIO  DK.  called  •  II  Zingaro,*  or  the  Gipsy,  was 
bom  in  or  about  1382,  at  Cbivita,  in  the  Abrozzi,  according  to  Do- 
minid  (<  Yite  de'  Pittori  KapoUtani'),  but  others  have  contended  that 
he  was  a  Venetian.  He  waj|  a.  gipsy  by  birth,  and  in  his  youth  was  a 
sort  of  itinerant  blacksmith.  He^  was  not  a  mere  tinker,  a  mender  of 
kettles  and  saucepans,  for  he  is  said  to  liave  been  admitted  into  the 
house  of  the  painter  Colantonio  del  Hore  at  Naples,  on  acooant  of  hi^ 
skill  in  making  implements  of  iron.  Nearly  the  same  story  is  related 
of  Solario  as  of  Matsys,  the  blacksmith  of  Antwerp.  [Matots.]  Solario 
fell  in  love  wjih;  the  danghUr  of  Colantonio,  and  she  fell  in  love,  if^th 
him.  Solano  made  proposals,  but  Colantonio  said  that, he  would 
never  consent  that  his  daughter  should  marry  any  one  but  a  painter  of 
reputation  at  least  equal  to  his  own.  The  gipsy  wt^  not  to  be  thus 
got  rid  of;  he  asked  to  be  allowed  ten  jears  to  study  the. art,  and 
Colantonio,  to  satisfy  his  daughter,  assented.  SpUgno  became  a  pupil 
of  Lippo  Dalmaai  at  Bologna,  with  whom  he  remained  six  or  seven 
years,  and  aftenrords  travelled  through  the  chief  towns  of  Italy  in 
order  to  study  the  works  of  other  masters.  In  rather  more  than  nine 
years  he  returned  in  disguise  to  Naples^  and  having  presented  to  the 
Queen  of  Naples  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  infant  Jesus  crowned 
by  angel^  and  also  been  permitted  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  queen, 
Colantonio  was  then  invited  to  view  the  productions  of  the  unknown 
artist,  of  which  he  expressed  the  highest  admiration.  Solario  then 
discovered  himself,  and  soon  afterwards  became  the  son-iu-liwy  of  Col- 
antonio. His  reputation  .was  immediately  established,  and  he  was 
much  employed,  especially  at  Naples,  in  painting  altar-pieces,  and  in 
decorating  tbe  walls  of  convents  and  other  religious  houses  with 
fresooes,.  In  the  fine  expression  of  his  heads^  and  in  the  richness  and 
harmony  of  his  colouring,  he  has  been  compared  to  T^itian.  He  is 
also  praised  for  the  graceful  action  of  his  figures,  but  is  said  to  be 
defective  in  the  drawing  of  the  hands  and  feet  Solario  was  also 
distinguished  as  an  illuniinator  of  manuscripts,  especially  Bibles. 
He  died  in  1455.    Vasari  has  not  included  Solano  in  his  *  Lives.' 

(Doinmici,  Viie  di  PiUori  NapolUanij  Moachini,  Memorie  della 
Vita  di  Antonio  de  Solario,  detto  II  Zingaro,  Pittore  Viniziano^  Veneaia, 

SOLIMAN,  SBN  ABD-AL-MALEK,  the  ^^venth  kalif  of  the  rac« 
of  the  Ommiyados,^  succeeded  his  elder  brother  Walid  I.  a.Dl.  715 
(▲.H.  06).  He  acquired  h^h  popularity  at  the  ocmMoencement  of  his 
reign  by  dismissing  the  varioua  governors  whom  t^e  inertness  of 
Walid  had  suffered  to  oppress  the  people  at  their  plisasuse ;  and  Kati- 
bah,  the  first  Moslem  conqueror  of  Transoxians*  who  alone  refused  to 
aoknowledge  his  authority,  was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  his  own 
soldiers.  Another  of  bis  lieutenants!,  Yezid  Ibn  Mohalleb,  reduced 
the  nigged  and  impenetrable  provinces  of  Tabrestan  and  Jorian,  on 
the  south  coast  of  the.-Csspian,  which  had  never  before  been  com- 
pletely sjib^i^d.  Buti  the  principal  military  undertaking  of  his  reign 
was  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  commenced  the  year  alter  his  acoes* 
sion,  by  a  vast  fleet  and  army  under  his  brother  Moslemah.  (Gibbon, 
0.  52.)  The  Saracen  fleet  was  however  destroyed  by  the  Greek  fire : 
the  strength  of  the  fortifications  reduced  the  siege  to  a  blockade;  and 
the  kalif  was  preparing  to  lead  a  second  army  to  reinforce  his  brqther 
when  he  died  of  a  surfeit  at  Chalcis  in  Syria,  a.i>.  717  (a.h.  99),  nomi- 
flatmg  m  his  last  moments  his  cousin  Omar  Ebn-Abd-al-Aaea  ashis 
,iucce8sor,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  sons  and  brothers.  The  reifn 
of  Soliman  is  said  to  have  been  the  epoch  of  the  first  rise  of  ^e 
Bwmwsidea,  who  afterwards  became  famous  as  tha  mhusteniof  tho 
Abbaaides. 


SOLIMAN,  KBN  AL-HAKEM,  a  Moorish  dhie^  who,  in  the  civU 
wars  preceding  the  extinction  of  the  kalifate  of  the  Ommiyades  at 
Cordova,  possessed  himself  of  the  capital  by  the  aid  of  the  African 
troops  whom  he  commanded,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  A.D.  1009 
(a.h.  400),  under  the  title  of  Al-Mostain  Billah.  Though  soon 
expelled  by  Mohammed,  one  of  the  Ommiyan  competitors,  he 
recovered  Cordova  in  1112,  dethroning  Hesham  II.,  who  had  been 
replaced  on .  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Mohammed ;  but  his  valour 
and  abilities  were  not  able  to  maintain  him  in  his.  usurped  authority : 
the  tBalis,  or  governors  of  the  Afrioan  and  Spanish  provinces,  refused 
obedience;  and  after  various  changes  of  fortune  he  was  overthrown 
and  slain,  A.D.  1016  (a.h.  407),  by  AH  l^bn  Hamid,  wall  of  Tangier, 
who  was  proclaimed  king  in  his  room,  but  speedily  perished  by 
another  revolution.  The  first  discovery  of  the  Azores  has  been 
attributed  to  the  reign  of  this  prince,  on  th«  authority  of  a  passage 
in  the  'Geography'  of  Sherif-Al-Edrisi ;  but  it  is  not  very  clear  that 
the  Azores  are  the  islands  there  alluded  to  as  discovered  by  some 
Moslem  adventurers  from  Lisbon.  D'Herbelot  erroneously  mentions 
Soliman  as  the  nephew  of  Hesham  IL,  whereas  he  was  a  stranger  to 
the  blood  of  the  Ommiyades. 

SOLIMAN  EBN  CUTULMISH,  a  Seljukian  prinoe  who  founded 
the  first  ^rkiah  dynasty  in  Room,  or  Asia  Minor.  His  father  had 
perished  in  a  revolt  against  Alp-Arslan,  the  great  Seljukian  sultan  of 
Persia ;  and  Malek-Shah,  the  son  of  Alp-Arslan,  was  glad  to  rid  him- 
self of  th^  turbulent  ambition  of  Soliman  by  furnishing  him  with 
an  army  for  the  conquest  of  the  west,  a.d.  1074  (a.h.  467).  The 
internal  dissensions  of  the  Greeks  facilitated  his  progress.  In  a  few 
years  he  had  subdued  nearly  all  Asia  Minor  except  the  districts  on 
the  western  coast  and  the  isolated  city  of  Trebizond ;  his  capital  was 
fixed  at  Nicsea,  within  100  miles  of  Constantinople^  and  his  Turkoman 
followers  spread  themselves  all  over  the  country,  which  was  thence- 
forward permanently  lost  to  Christendom.  Antioch  (which  had  been 
held  by  the  Greeks  since  its  capture  by  John  Zimisees  in  968)  was 
betrayed  to  him  (1084)  by  the  son  of  the  governor;  but  this  acqui- 
sition brought  on  a  rupture  between  Soliman  and  Moslem-Ebn- 
Koreish,  prinoe  of  Aleppo,  to  whom  the  Greeks  had  paid  a  tribute  foi 
AntioclL '  which  Soliman  refused  to  continue.  Moslem  was  defeated 
and  killed ;  but  in  attempting  to  pursue  his  advantage  and  occupy 
Aleppo,  Soliman  was  opposed  and  overthrown  by  Sultan  Tutuah, 
viceroy  of  Syria  for  his  brother  Malek  Shah  (whose  vassal  Moslem 
had  been),  and  either  fell  in  the  battle,  or,  as  some  say,  perished  by 
his  own  hand,  A.D.  1086  (a.h.  479).  His  sons  were  however  restored 
by  Malek-Shah  to  the  kingdom  of  Room,  where  one  of  them,  Kilidj- 
Aralan,  was  reigning  at  the  appearance  of  the  first  Crusaders,  who 
erroneously  call  him  Soliman. 

SOLIMAN  (often  mentioned  with  the  surname  of  Tchelibiy  'gentle 
or  noble,'  which  is  however  the  general  title  of  the  sons  of  the 
Ottoman  sultans)  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Bayezid  L  A^r 
the  fatal  battle  of  Angora,  in  which  his  father  was  defeated  and  made 
prsBoper  by  Timomr,  A.D.  1402  (a.h.  804),  he  effected  his  escape  to 
Europe  with  the  vizir  Ali  Pasha,  and  reigned  several  years  in  tran- 
quillity at  Adrianople,  while  the  fragments  of  Asia  Minor  were  dis- 
puted by  his  three  brothers.  He  was  frustrated  however  in  an  attempt 
to  possess  himself  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  (1406)  by  an  insurrection 
excited  against  him  at  home  by  his  brother  Mousa,  which  recalled 
him  to  Europe.  Mousa  was  defeated,  and  fled  into  Wallaohia,  but  ho 
returned  in  1410  with  a  fresh  army,  and  Soliman,  surprisod  in 
Adrianople,  was  slain  in  his  flight  Mousa  was  himself  dethroned 
three  years  later  by  lifohanmiedL,  under  whom  the  Ottoman  dominiona 
were  reunited. 

.  Soliman  is  not  generally  included  in  the  list  of  the  Turkish  sultans^ 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  Bayezid  and  the  final  establishment 
of  3i(o)iammed  being  regarded  as  an  interregnum.  He  was  a  brave 
and  generous  prince,  and  the  first  of  the  line  of  Othman  who  patronised 
literature;  but  his  good  qualities  were  obscured  by  his  exoessive 
indolence  an4  indulgence  in  wina 

SOLIMAN l[sumamed  by  the  Turks  Eanooni;  or  'the  Legislator/ 
and  by  European  writers  '  the  Magnificent '),  the  tenth  and  greatest 
of  the  Ottoman  sultans,  s^ucceeded  his  father  Selim  I.,  A.XX  1520  (A.H. 
926),  in  the  twenty- seventh  year  of  his  age;  and  as  he  was  an  only 
son,  his  succession  was  not  disturbed,  Uke  those  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  bv  civil  wars.  His  first  exploit  was  an  invaaion  of 
Hungary  (1521),  in  which  he  captured  Belgrade,  the  key  of  that  king- 
dom, a  conquest  often  attempted  in  vain  by  his  predecessors ;  and  in 
the  following  year  Rhodes,  which  had  defied  all  the  efforts  of 
Mohammed  IL,  was,  after  ah  arduous  siege^  surrendered  to  him  by  the 
knights  of  St.  John.  The  suppression  of  a  rebellion  in  Egypt,  and  of 
a  revolt  of  the  Janissaries  (as  a  counterpoise  to  whom  the  corps  of 
Bostandjis  was  instituted),  occupied  the  next  three  years;  but  in 
1526  Hungary  was  again  invaded  ;  the  king,  Lewis  H.,  and  nearly  all 
his  army,  slain  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Jtfohacz,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
overrun  by  the  Turka  The  Hungarian  crown  was  conferred  by 
Soliman  on  John  Zapolya,  who  received  it  as  a  vassal  of  the  Porte; 
but  the  rival  pretensions  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria  kindled  the  fijrst  of 
the  long  wars  between  the  sultans  and  the  German  emperora;  and  in 
1529  Vienna  was  besieged  without  success  by  Soliman  in  person.  A 
war  with  Persia  followed,  in  whioh  Armenia  and  Irak,  with  the  citiaa 
of  Tabrees  and  Baghdad  (1534),  were  subdued  by  the  Ottomans; 
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while  Temen  and  the  Arabian  coast  were  aubjugated  by  the  pasha  of 
Bgjrpt,  and  annaments  aent  even  into  Goaerat  to  aid  the  Indian 
Moelema  against  the  Portngneae:  the 'fleets  of  the  vaseal  states  of 
Barbaiy,  under  the  famous  corsair  Khaireddin,  or  Barbarossa,  at  the 
same  time  swept  the  Mediterranean,  and  laid  waste  the  Italian  coasts ; 
and  Croatia  was  conquered  (1587)  after  a  great  victory  o?er  the 
ImperiaUsta  at  Essek.  The  Turkish  arms  were  everywhere  triumphant, 
and  the  powerful  friendship  of  Soliolan  was  courted  by  Francis  I.  of 
France,  tiie  alliance  with  whom  (1686)  was  the  first  between  the  Porte 
and  any  Christian  power:  The  death  of  John  Zapolya  (1641)  wrought 
a  fresh  ehange  in  the  affairs  of  Hungary,  great  p«urt  of  which  was 
seized  by  the  Turks;  Buda  became  the  seat  of  a  pasha;  and  the  war 
continued,  genendly  to  the  tidvantage  of  the  sultan,  till  a  truce  was 
concluded  in  1647,  by  which  Austria  agreed  t6  psiy  a  tribute  of  80,000 
ducats  for  her  remaining  possesdons  In  Hungary.  In  the  same  y^ar 
a  fresh  inyasion  of  Persia  led  to  the  captxire  of  Ispahan ;  but  this 
conquest  Was  not  long  ratalned.  Thb  wa^  with  the  house  of  Austria 
for  Hungary  again  broke  out  in  1662;  and  Transylvania  was  subdaed 
and  made  a  principality  under  the  suserainte  <^  ^e  Porte.  Persia 
was  again  attacked,  and  Erivan  taken  in  1664;  but  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded with  the  shah  in  the  following  year,  which  became  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  treaties  between  the  two  powers. 

A  great  naval  victory  was  gained  in  1560,  over  the  combined  fleets 
of  the  Christian  powers  at  Djerbeh,  on  the  African  coast^  by  Piali, 
who  had  succeeded,  on  the  d^th  of  Barbarossa,  to  the  command  of 
the  Turkish  navies ;  and  a  fr^sh  truce  with  the  empire  (1662)  left  the 
Turks  in  possession  of  their  Hungariafi  conquests.  But  the  martial 
glories  of  Soliman  were  clouded  by  domestic  dissensions.  His  eldest 
son,  Mustapha,  had  been  put  to  death  in  1658,  at  the  instigation  of 
bis  stepmotber  Rozalana,  who  was  solicitous  to  secure  the  succession 
for  one  of  her  -  own  childi«n ;  and  Jealousies  of  the  two  surviving 

Srioces,  Selim  and  Bayezid,  having  ended  in  the  rebellion  of  tiie 
itter,  he  was  defeated  and  drifieu  into  Persia;  but  the  shah  sur- 
rendered the  fugitive  on  the  dttuaud  of  Soliman,  and  he  was  put  to' 
death  with  his  children  (1661). 

The  united  teets  of  the  Porte  and  of  Barbary  had  ruled  the 
Mediterranean  since  the  battle  of  Djerbeh ;'  but  they  were  repulsed 
with  great  loss  in  the  siege  of  Malta  (1666)  by  the  hermsm  of  the 
grand-master  John  de  la  YalettCL  The  war  in  Hungary  meantime 
continued,  notwithstanding  fxieqnent  partial  pacifications ;  and  in 
1566  Soliman  headed  his  armies  for  the  last  time  for  its  invasion ; 
but  he  died  in  his  tent  before  the  wAlls  of  Ssigeth,  September  6, 
1666  (Safar  20th,  A.B.  974),  the  day  before  the  capture  of  the  town, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two  solar  (or  seventy-four  lunar)  years.  His 
only  surming  son,  Selim  II.,  sucdeeded  him. 

Though  the  Ottoman  empire  did  not  fully  attain  its  greatest  terri- 
torial extent  during  the  n;ign  of  Soliman,  its  military  power  was 
undoubtedly  during  this  period  at  its  greateat  height  and  most  com- 
plete organisation,  and  declined  irreooverably  in  kx^th  these  respects 
under  his  indolent  and  voluptuous  successors.  The  personal  energy 
of  the  sultan  himself,  and  of  the  ministers  and  gtonwals  selected  by 
him  and  trained  under  his  eye,*  maintained  the  efilciency  of  every 
branch  of  the  administration ;  and  the  Kanoon-Nameh,  or  oode  of 
regulations,  which  was  drawn  up  under  his  own  superintendence,  com- 
pleted the  reform  which  his  exertions  had  commenced.  The  finances, 
the  military  fiefs,  the  functions  of  the  pashas  and  other  employ^  the 
police  and  admiidstration  of  justice,  are  all  treated  at  length  in  this 
elaborate  compilation,  which  long  formed  the  basis  6f  both  the  juris- 
prudence and  political  science  of  the  Ottomans.  But  Soliman  was 
not  less  distinguished  as  a  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts  than  as 
a  warrior  and  a  legislator;  the  erection  of  the  noble  mosque  of  the 
Solimaneyeh,  a&d  of  numerous  public  buildings  both  in  the  capital 
and  the  proviooes,  attest  his  arohiteotural  magnificence;  and  he  is 
the  only  one  of  the  Ottoman  sovereigns  who  facilitated  the  internal 
communications  of  his  dominions  by  the  construction  of  roads  and 
bridges.  He  was  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  rank ;  and  the  encourage- 
ment which  heaflbrded  to  the  employment  of  the  Tiltfkish  language 
in  place  of  the  Persian,  which  the  Ottomans  had  generally  choeen  as 
the  vehicle  of  their  scntinMnts,  forms  an  era  in  the  fiteratun  of  ttie 
countiy.  In  an  age  remarkable  for  the  eminent  greatness  of  tho 
monareha  filling  the  thrones  d  Europe,  few  of  thein  equalled  Soliman 
the  Magnificent  either  in  the  union  of  princely  qualities  or  in  the 
gloiT  and  good  fortune  of  their  reigns. 

SOLIMAN  IL,  a  younger  son  of  Sultan  Ibrahim,  waft  placed  on  the 
Ottomaii  throne  a.d.  1687  (a.h.  1098),  on  the  deposition  of  hi*  elder 
brother,  Mohankmed  IV.  He  was  nearly  forty-six  years  of  age  at  his 
aooessioni  and  had  passed  his  whole  life  secluded  in  the  seraglio  and 
occupied  by  the  study  of  the  Kordn.  A  prince  thus  unacquainted 
with  active  life  was  little  fitted  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Imperial- 
iste»  who  in  the  last  years  of  the  preceding  reign  had  almost  expelled 
the  Turin  from  Hungary.  In  the  tampaij^  of  1688  Belgrade  and 
Agria  were  lost;  and  in  1689  the  visfr  Boglb  was  twice  mgnally 
defeated  by  the  AuHrions,  who  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Servia  and 
took  Kissa.  An  stbortive  iteeodation  for  peace  followed;  but  the 
appointment  of  Mustapha-Pasha  Kuprilu  to  the  virirat  changed  the 
face  of  afBun^  and  in  the  two  sneering  campaigns  the  Ottotnans 
recovered  Belgrade  and  most  of  the  frontier  fortresses.  Soliman  how- 
rrer  died  ftt  CloBstuitl&oplein  June  1(^1  <a.e.  1102),  after  a  reign  of 


three  years  and  nine  months;  and  leaving  no  children,  was  saooeeded 
by  his  next  brother,  Ahmed  IL 

SOLIME'NA,  FRANCESCO,  CavaUere,  called  I'Abate  dodo,  a  cele. 
brated  Neapolitan  painter,  was  bom  at  Nocera  de*  Pagani  in  1667. 
He  was  originally  intended  for  the  law,  but  having  a  decided  taste  for 
art,  he  was  first  taught  by  his  father  Angelo,  who  was  the  pupil  of 
the  Cav.  Massimo,  and  studied  afterwards  at  Naples  Hcmder  Francesco 
di  Maria,  and  in  the  academy  of  Pietro  del  Po.  Solimena  was  one  of 
the  best  and  most  correct  painters  of  his  time ;  he  had  great  versatility 
of  talent  and  executed  works  in  every  style,  and  had  also  very  great, 
facility  of  execution.  But  his  style  in  all  its  varieties  belonged  to  the' 
elegant  and  ornamental ;  his  drawing  is  uniform,  and  in  a  great  degree 
merely  academical;  his  beads  are  only  graceful,  but  his  light  and  shade 
is  effective;  his  works  however  wimt  expression^  sentiment,  and 
dramatic  vigour.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Pietro  daCortona  and 
the  Bolognese  painters,  one  or  other  of  whom  he  gbuenilly  made  his 
model.  He  died  at  Naples  extremely  wealthy  and  in  the  enjqyment  of 
a  great  reputation,  April  6,  1747,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Solimena  was  the  rival  and  at  the  same  time  the  friend  ol  Luca 
Qiordano,  by  whose  death  in  1706  he  was  left  without  i  rival,-  and  he 
raised  accordingly  the  price  of  his  pictures,  which  however  in  no  way 
diminished  the  number  of  his  commissions.  His  works,  both  in  ou 
and  fresco,  are  very  numerous ;  the  prindpal  of  them  are  the  fmeoes 
of  the  sacristy  of  the  Theatines  of  San  Paolo  Maggiore;- others,  in  oil, 
in  the  Church  of  tho  Apostle?,  and  those  of  the  Chapel  of  San  f^Iippo 
Neri  in  the  church  dell*  Oratorio  :  there  are  likewise  by  him  many 
great  altar-pieces  and  other  pictures  in  oil  in  the  churches  of  Naples 
and  in  other  cities  of  Italy.  His  portraits  likewise  are  very  numerous, 
including  those  of  some  of  the  principal  kings  and  princes  of  bis'  time. 
Solimena  was  also  a  poet ;  his  sonnets  have'  been  several  times  pub- 
lished. He  was  never  married;  his  large  property,  which'  besides 
estates  amounted  to  800,000  scudi,  wont  (b  his  nephews,  the  sons  of 
his  brother  Tommaso  Solimena,  who  was  a  distinguished  lawyer.  Of 
his  numerous  scholars  the  principal  were  Sebastiano  Conca,  Qiaquinto 
Corrado,  Ferdinando  Sanfelice,  and  Francesco  de  Mura. 

SOLPNTJS,  CAIUS  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  writer  of  whose  life  and 
period  nothing  is  known.  It  is  however  oertahi  that  he  did  not 
write  in  the  Augustan  age,  a^  some  have  supposed,  for  hia  work, 
entitled' Poly histor,'  is  merely  a  compilation  fVom Pliny's  ' Natural 
History.'  Indeed  Salmasius  says  ('  Prolegpuiena ')  that  the  work  oon« 
tains  nothing  which  is  not  found  in  Plinv,  And  that  ha  got  together 
all  that  he  could  out  of  Pliny's  work, 'and  put  it  in  his  compendium^ 
keeping  the  same  arrangement  and  nearly  the  samo  words.  Solinus 
however  never  mentions  Pliny,  thoogh  he  cites  near  one  -hundred 
authors.  Salmasius  endeavours  to  show  thai  he  lived  libout  two  hun- 
dred years  after  Pliny.  The  first  writers  who  mention  him  aire  Hieron- 
ymus  and  Prisdan.  It  has  often  been  siid,  and  e/en'in  very  recent 
works,  that  the  researches  of  Salmasius  prove  that  theris  were  two 
editions  of  the  '  Polyhi&tor.'  But  we  certainly  do  not  need  the  testi- 
mony of  Salmasius  to  this  point,  as  it  is  correctly  observed  in  the 
artide  '  Solinus,'  'Biog.  Univ.  ;*  for  Solinus;  in  his  address  to  his  friend 
Adventus  (according  to  some  readings)  b&jb  that  the  fint  edition  was 
a  hasty  performance,  and  that  it  ap^ieared  under  the  title  of  '  Collec- 
tanea Rernm  Memorabilium ; '  and  that  he  gave  the  name  of '  Poly- 
histor 'to  his  second  and  iniproved  edition.  The  work  of  Solinus  con- 
tains a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  matter,  of  which  a  large  part  is 
geographical  His  style  deserves  no  great  commendation,  but  it  is 
sufiSoiently  penplcuous.  Some  fragments  of  a  poem  totitled  '  Pontica* 
have  been  attributed  to  him ;  Wernsdorf  and  some  recent  critics  have 
however  attempted  to  show  that  this  po^m  is  tbo  work  of  Varro 
Atadnus,  but  Wtillner.  '  Comment,  da  P.  Ter.  Var.  Atasini  vita  et 
Script  Monast^,'  has  fully  met  their  arguments. 

The  first  edition  of  Solinus  is  probably  that  of  Rome  about  1478; 
but  one  also  appeared  about  the  same  data  at  Milan,  edited  by  Bonini 
Mombriti.  The  puns  that  have  been  taken  with  a  work  of  little  value 
are  shown  by  the  number  of  editions.  The  prindpal  edition  is  that  of 
Salmasius,  2  vela  fol.,  Paris,  1^29;  and  2  vols.  foL,  Ulrecht,  1689;  a 
work,  says  Morhofius  {*  Polyhistor,'  iL,  c.  2),  accompanied  with  a  most 
enormous  commentary,  in  which  the  editor  has  colUcted  all  that  he 
could  find  in  the  andent  writers  on  the  toptcs  which  Solinus  discusses, 
and  has  given  also,  his  own  opinions ;  biit  the  editor,  as  usual,  did  his 
work  in  a  hurry,  and  made  various  blonders,'  which  a  lit^e  more 
attention  might  have  prevented. 

There  is  an  English  translation  of  Solinus,  by  AiH;hur  Golding^ 
London,  168r  and  1690.  The  title  of  the  former  edition  is,  ^The 
Excellent  and'  Pleasant  Worke  of  Julius  Ca.  Solinus,' Poljfhistor,  con- 
taining the  Noble  Actions  of  Hunian  Creatures,  &o.' 

SOLI'S,  ANTONIO  DE,  was  bom  at  Pbicenzia,  Julv  18, 1610,  of  an' 
ancient  and  illustrious  family.  His  parents  sent  nim  to  Salamanca  to 
study  the  laW^  but  having  a' natural  turn'fbr  poetry;  he  gave  it  the 
pre0raenoe,  and  cultivated  the  muses  with  great  ardour  and  success. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  when  still  a  student,  he  wrote  a  comedy 
called  *  Amor  y  ObligCdon*  {*  Love  and  Duty'),  which  was  received  with 
the  higheit  applause.  This  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Calderon, 
with  whom  he  w&s  nfterwardsvery  iiitimate,  oecasionally  writing  the 
preludes  to  his  dramai.  At  sixahd-twenty  Solis  applied  hlmsdf  to 
ethics  and'  poUtlos/as  well  as  to  the'histcny  and  antiquities  of  his 
native  oountry.    His  great  merit  procured  him  a  patron  in  the  Count 
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of  Oropesa,  then  Tioeroy  of  Navarre,  and  who  appointed  him  his 
•ecretary.  Solia  aeeme  to  have  taken  particular  delight  in  recording 
the  virtues  of  his  Miecenas,  whom  he  highly  praises  in  several  of  his 
poems.  On  the  birth  of  one  of  his  sons  he  composed  an  heroic  drama 
called  'Orpheo  y  Eurydice^'  which  was  acted  at  Pampeluna  during 
the  festivities  celebrated  by  the  municijpality  on  that  occasion.  In 
1642  Soils  was  appointed  to  a  lucrative  office  in  the  secretary  of  state's 
department,  and  subsequently  raised  to  the  honourable  post  of  secre- 
tary to  PhiUp  lY.  It  was  then,  and  in  order  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
a  son  of  this  king,  that  Soils  composed  one  of  his  best  oomedies, 
•Trinmfoe  de  Amor  y  Fortuna '  ('Triumphs  of  liove  and  Fortune '), 
which  met  with  the  most  brilliant  success.  After  the  death  of  Philip^ 
Solis  was  named  to  the  office  of  '  cronista  de  las  Indias,'  or  first  histo- 
riographer of  the  transactions  of  the  Spaniards  in  both  Indies.  In 
this  capacity  be  wrote  his  '  Historia  de  la  Conquista  de  Meiioo,'  a 
work  which  has  ranked  him  among  the  best  prose  miters  of  Spain, 
and  which  was  greatly  esteemed  at  home  aud  abroad.  It  contains  an 
account  of  the  oonquest  of  Mexico  by  Hernando  Cort^  written  with 
great  apirit  and  in  very  elegant  stjle,  though  it  is  defident  in  the 
criticism  which  belongs  to  a  true  historical  writer.  The  work  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Spaniards  as  the  last  relic  of  their  classic  literature. 
It  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Madrid  in  1682,  folio,  and  went 
anbsf  quently  through  several  editions,  of  which  the  principal  are : 
Barcelona^  fol,  1691 ;  Madrid,  4to,  1777  and  1783;  Venice,  4to,  1704  ; 
London,  2  vols.  8vo,  1808.  We  have  an  English  version  of  it  by 
Townsend  (London,  1724),  and  there  are  besides  French  and  Italian 
translations. 

Solis  is  better  known  out  of  Spain  as  an  historian  than  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  yet  he  occupies  a  prominent  place  among  the  poets  of  that 
nation.  His  plays  do  not  display  so  much  invention  as  those  of 
Calderon,  but  his  dramas  are  more  regular  thui  those  of  that  poet, 
because  he  was  less  liable  to  be  led  away  by  the  force  of  his  imagina- 
tion. Among  his  oomedies,  *  El  Alcazar  del  Secreto '  (<  The  Castle  of 
Mystenr '),  and  <La  Qitanilla  de  Madrid '  ('The  Gipsy-girl  of  Madrid  *), 
which  is  partly  founded  on  Cenrantes's  novel  of  the  same  title,  are 
justly  much  valued.  His  oomedv  '  Un  Bobo  base  Cieuto '  ('  One  Fool 
wdl  make  a  Hundred ')  has,  with  many  others,  been  imitated  by  Uie 
French  dramatic  writers.  A  volume  of  Solis's  plays  and  dramas^  in 
all  fourteen,  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1732,  4to.  There  is  also  a  volume 
of  Lyric  Poems  written  by  him  on  various  subjects,  *  Yarias  Poesias 
de  Don  Antonio  de  Soils,'  Madrid,  4to,  1682  ;  and  some  letters  pub- 
lished by  Mayans  in  1782.  At  the  age  of  fifty-six  Solis  entered  into 
holy  orders,  and  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  exercises  of 
devotion.  He  now  renounced  all  profane  compositions,  and  wrote 
nothing  but  some  dramatic  pieces  upon  sacred  subjects.  He  died 
April  19,  1686.  His  friend  Juan  de  Qoyeneche  wrote  an  account  of 
his  life  and  writings,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Brussels  in 
1704,  with  the  *  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,'  and  has  been 
prefixed  to  almost  eveir  subsequent  edition  of  the  same  work. 

SOLrS,  JUAN  DIAZ  DE,  a  Spanish  navigator,  was  bom  at  Lebrixa, 
the  ancient  Nebrissa,  in  the  province  of  Seville.  In  1506  he  sailed, 
in  company  with  the  celebrated  pilot  Vicente  Taikez  Pinaon,  on  an 
expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  to  endeavour  to  find  the  strait  or 
passage  supposed  by  Columbus  to  lead  from  the  Atlantic  to  a  southern 
ocean.  As  no  such  passage  exists,  this  of  course  proved  unsuccessful, 
as  did  ahio  another  voyage  which  was  undertaken  by  them  for  the  same 
purpose  in  1508.  They  however  explored  the  northern  ooast  of  South 
America^  and  are  supposed  to  have  discovered  Tucatao.  On  their 
return  to  Spain,  Solis  and  Pinson  were  appointed  royal  pilots,  and 
again  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  discovery 
of  new  lands.  This  time  they  doubled  Cape  St.  Augustine,  and  sailing 
southwards  along  the  coast^  reached  the  40''  of  S.  lat  However,  on 
their  return  to  Seville  in  1509,  the  court  was  so  much  displeased  with 
the  Twprofitable  result  of  the  expedition,  that  they  were  both  deprived 
of  their  offices  and  emoluments,  and  Solis  was  pnt  in  prison.  In  1512 
Solis  applied  for  and  obtained  permission  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery ;  bnt  as  the  government  would  not  grant  him  any  assistance, 
he  was  obliged  to  raise  among  his  friends  the  funds  required  for  the 
expedition.  After  touching  at  Tenerifie,  he  surveyed  Cape  St.  Roque, 
then  Cape  St  Augustine ;  oontinuing  his  route  to  the  South,  he  dis- 
oovered  Cape  Fno,  and  entered  the  Bay  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Thinking 
this  to  be  the  strait  in  search  of  which  he  had  saOed,  Solis  took  pos- 
session of  the  northern  ooast  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Castile,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Mar  F^«sca  (Fresh  sea)  to  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
which  Uj  before  bin*.  Prooewling  farther  along  t^e  ooast>  he  saw 
several  Indians,  who  told  him  of  a  river  called  Paraguaya,  %.€,  great 
water,  on  the  banks  of  which  gold  was  said  to  be  found  in  large 
quantities.  Satisfied  with  this  kiformation,  Solis  returned  to  Spain, 
and  having  obtained  the  requisite  leave  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
the  lands  watered  by  that  river,  he  sailed  on  the  8th  of  October,  1515, 
with  three  caravels,  having  seventy  soldiers  on  board.  On  his  arrival 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  Solis  left  two  of  his  ships  behin<^  and  sailed  with  the 
third  in  a  south-western  direction  in  search  of  the  Indians  with  whom 
he  had  conversed  on  his  first  voysge.  He  found  them ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  landed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  crew,  when  they  were 
surrounded  and  put  to  death  by  the  Indians*  This  catastrophe 
happened  near  a  small  river  between  Maldonado  and  Montevideo, 
which  to  this  day  ia  called  'El  Rio  de  Solis.' 


♦SOLLOQUB,  COUNT  VLADIMIR  ALEXANDROVICH,  a 
Russian  writer  of  reputation,  was  bom  at  St  Petersburg  about  1815, 
the  son  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  imperial  oonrt,  who 
was  the  descendant  of  an  old  Lithuanian  family.  After  having  passed 
some  years  as  an  attach^  to  the  Russian  embassy  at  Vienna,  Count 
Sollogub»  returning  to  St  Petersburg,  made  his  first  appearanoe  as  an 
author  in  1841,  and  in  1845  wrote  a  novel  which  produced  a  strong 
impression  on  the  Russian  public,  and  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages.  This  novel  entitled  '  Tarantaa,'  from  the  name  of  a  peculiar 
Russian  travelling-carriage,  chiefly  oonsists  of  a  series  of  conversa- 
tions between  two  charaoters  who  are  the  representatives  of  ancient 
and  modem  Russia,  and  its  principal  intention  seems  to  be  to  raise  the 
oountiy  in  the  opinion  of  its  natives.  The  book  may  have  owed  some 
of  its  reputation  to  its  pictorial  illustrations  which  were  comic  and 
characteristic,  and  some  of  wluoh  are  reproduced  in  the  English  trans- 
lation l^  Rosenstrauch,  'The  Tarantas,  Travelling  impressions  of 
young  Russia,  with  eight  illustratiox^,'  London,  1850.  It  must  be 
obeerved  however  that  while  the  origioal  consists  of  twenty  chapters, 
the  English  translation  contains  only  sixteen,  four  having  been  oncere- 
monioiuly  retrenched,  apparently  with  the  sole  view  of  shortening  the 
volume.  A  complete  translation  in  Qerman  is  given  in  Lippert's 
'Nordisches  Novellenbuch.'  SoUogub  wrote  also  some  other  novels, 
edited  a  collection  of  poems  and  essays  entitled  '  Vchera  i  Segoduia ' 
('Yesterday  and  to-day'),  and  produced  some  plays, one  oi  them  '  Bieda 
od  nieahnago  Serdtsa  '^  (*  The  Sorrows  of  a  Soft  Heart '),  in  1850.  In 
the  same  year  he  received  an  appointment  as  State  Counsellor  in  the 
government  of  Transcaucasia  under  Count  Vorontsov  or  Woroniow, 
and  has  sinoe  resided  at  Tiflis,  where  he  has  oommunicated  some 
artidea  of  value  to  the  Transaotions  of  the  Caucasian  branch  of  the 
St  Petersburg  Geographical  Society.  With  some  spirit  and  liveliness 
Count  SoUogub's  best  works  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  dever 
fashionable  novel. 

SOLOMON,  the  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  was  bom  in  the 
year  B.o.  1038,  and  was  named  by  God,  through  the  prophet 
Nathan,  *' Jedidiah,"  that  is,  <*  beloved  of  the  Lord."  (2  Sam.,  xii. 
24,  25.)  In  the  old  age  of  David,  his  son  Adonijah  attempted  to 
seise  Uie  kingdom,  upon  which  David  had  Solomon  proclaimed  and 
anointed  king,  B.a  1015.  (1  Kings,  i ;  1  Chron.,  xxiiL)  In  the  same 
year  David  died,  after  giving  certain  chai^ges  to  Solomon.  (I  Kings, 
ii.)  The  first  acts  of  Solomon  were  to  punish  the  enemies  of  David, 
especially  Adonyah  and  his  adherents.  He  then  contracted  a  dose 
alliance  with  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt»  whose  daughter  he  married. 
Being  thus  strengthened  in  his  kingdom,  he  assembled  all  the  congre- 
gation of  Israel  at  Gibeon,  where  the  Tabernacle  stood,  and  ofifwed 
burnt  ofierings  to  God.  In  the  same  night  God  appeared  to  hina,  and 
commanded  him  to  ask  what  he  would.  Solomon  asked  for  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  that  he  might  judge  the  people.  Qod  was  pleased 
with  the  request,  and  promised  him  not  only  the  wisdom  which  he 
asked,  but  also  riches  and  long  life,  and  power  over  his  enemies. 
Solomon's  wisdom  was  soon  displayed  in  lus  decision  of  a  aingular 
case  which  came  before  him  for  trial.    (1  Kings,  ilL  ;  2  Chron.  i) 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  now  at  its  highest  pitch  of  prosperity 
and  extent  It  reached  from  Egypt  and  the  borders  of  the  Philistines 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  southward  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea. 
With  the  neighbouring  kings  of  Egypt  and  Tyre^  which  dtj  then  hdd 
the  supremacy  of  PhoBnicia,  Solomon  was  in  dose  alliance.  The 
people  of  Israd  were  very  numerous  and  prosperous,  and  enjoyed 
profound  peace ;  and  the  court  of  Solomon  was  maintained  cm  a  scale 
of  the  greatest  splendour,  which  was  supported  l^  the  encouragement 
he  gave  to  commerce,  by  which  "  he  made  silver  and  gold  as  atones^ 
and  cedar-trees  made  he  as  the  sycamore-trees  that  are  in  the  vale  for 
abundance."  The  fame  of  his  wisdom  spread  abroad,  and  people  and 
kings  came  from  all  countries  to  hear  it^  for  "  he  spake  three  thou- 
sand proverbs^  and  his  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five.  And  ha  spake 
of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop 
that  springeth  out  of  the  wail :  he  spake  also  of  beasts  and  of  fowl, 
and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes."  (1  Kings,  iv.,  x. ;  2  Chroo.  iL 
18-17 ;  ix.) 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign,  having  Bconred  the  co- 
operation of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  he  began  to  build  the  Temple  of 
Gh>d  at  Jerusalem,  for  which  David  had  already  formed  a  plan  and 
collected  treasures,  but  which  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  build 
because  he  was  a  man  of  blood.  (1  Chron.,  xiii,  xxviiL)  In  seven 
years  (&a  1005)  the  building  was  finished  and  dedicated  to  God.  (1 
Kings,  v.,  viii ;  2  Chron.,  ii.-viL)  On  this  occasion  God  appeared  to 
Solomon  in  a  vision  the  second  time,  and  promised  that  if  be  con- 
tinued in  piety  and  uprightness,  his  family  should  be  established  on 
the  throne ;  bnt  that  if  he  or  his  children  should  fall  into  idolatiy, 
Israd  shoidd  be  out  off  out  of  their  land,  and  both  they  and  the 
Temple  itself  should  be  made  a  proverb  and  byword  among  all 
people^    (1  Kings,  ix.  1-9;  2  Chron.,  vii  12-22.) 

Josephus  {*  Antiq.,'  viiL  2,  8)  states  that  copies  of  the  letters  which 
passed  between  Solomon  and  Hiram  concerning  the  building  of  the 
Temple  were  preserved  in  his  day  among  the  archives  of  Tyre. 

Solomon  adorned  Jerusalem  witih  other  magnificent  buildinga.  He 
built  a  palace  for  himself,  which  took  thirteen  years  to  complete ;  and 
another  pdaoe^  which  was  called  the  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon, 
probably  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  cedar  osed  in  it|  with  porti- 
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coes  whore  ha  sat  in  jadgment;  and  alio  a  palace  for  hU  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh.  (1  Kinga,  ^il  1-12 ;  2  Chron.,  ^iil  1.)  He  also 
hoiU  aeveral  cities,  and  among  them  Tadmor  in  the  wildemen,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Palmyra;  hut  the  splendid  ruins  which  still 
exist  helong  to  the  age  of  the  Roman  empire.  (1  Kings,  ix.  15-19; 
2  Chron.,  tIIL,  1-6.)  In  all  these  buildings  he  used  as  workmen  the 
desoendsjits  of  the  Canaanites  who  remained  in  the  land,  whom  also 
he  made  to  pay  a  tribute :  the  Isra^tes  he  employed  in  his  armies, 
and  in  superintending  the  worka  (1  Kings,  ix.  20-23;  2  Chron., 
y'm,,  7-10.)  He  built  a  navy  at  Ezion-geber,  which  brought  him  the 
produce  of  Arabia  and  India.  (1  Kings,  ix.  26-28;  x.  11,  12;  2 
Chron.,  "viiL  17-18.)  [Ophir.]  He  had  also  another  navy  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  company  with  a  nayy  of  Hiram,  which  made  a 
▼oyage  to  Tarshish  every  three  years,  bringing  gold,  silver,  ivory, 
apes,  and  peacocks.  (1  Kings,  x.  22,  23;  2  Chron.,  ix.  21.)  From 
Egypt  he  imported  horses  and  linen-yam.    (1  Kings,  x.  28,  29.) 

While  Solomon  was  thus  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  he  received 
a  visit  from  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  or  Saba,  in  Ethiopia,  who  had  heard 
of  his  wisdom  and  came  to  prove  it  with  hard  questions,  to  which 
Solomon  gave  such  answers  that  she  confessed  that  the  half  of  his 
wisdom  had  not  been  told  her,  and  departed  after  an  exchange  of 
preeenta.    (1  Kings,  x.;  Matt  IL  42.) 

Solomon's  prosperity  was  at  length  too  much  for  him.  Among  his 
magnificent  establishments  was  a  large  harem,  composed,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  divine  command,  of  women,  from  the  remnant  of 
idolatrous  nations  of  Canaan.  These  women  seduced  him  into  idolatry, 
as  a  punishment  for  which  Qod  threatened  to  divide  hia  kingdom  after 
his  death :  and  even  during  his  life  signs  were  nven  of  tiie  coming 
calamity  in  the  rebellion  of  Hadad  the  Edomite,  Rezon  king  of  Syria, 
and  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  afterwards  became  king  of  the 
ten  revolted  tribes  of  Israel.    (1  Kings,  xi;  NeheuL,  xiiL  26.) 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  threat  had  the  effect  of  recovering 
Solomon  from  his  idolatry,  and  that  he  then  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Eocleslastee  his  confessions  of  Uie  vanity  of  wordly  wisdom,  riches, 
and  honour.  This  supposition  is  rather  favoured  by  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  narrative  in  the  book  of  Kinga^  and  by  that  of  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastea  itself.  Amon^  the  other  works  ascribed  to  him 
are  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  of  which  he  must  be  regai'ded  as  the 
compiler  rather  than  the  author,  the  Songof  Solomon,  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  the  Psalms  Ixxii.  and  ozxvii,  and  also  a  collection  of 
eighteen  psalms  entitled  '  The  Psalter  of  Solomon,'  which  was  found 
in  Greek,  in  the  library  at  Augabuig,  by  Schott,  and  translated  into 
Latin  by  De  la  Cerda,  and  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
composition  of  some  Hellenistic  Jew,  in  imitation  of  the  Psalms  of 
David.  Other  writings  ascribed  to  Solomon  are  mentioned  by  Suidas 
a  V.  *EC*Klas),  by  Euseb.  ('  Praepar.  Evang.,'  ix.  31).  See  also  Fabria, 
*Cod.  Paeudepigraph.,'  I.  914,  &c.;  1014,  &a ;  Bartolocc.,  <Bibl. 
Rabb.,'  L  490,  &a  Solomon  died  in  the  year  975  B.a,  after  a  reign  of 
forty  years.    (1  Kings,  xi.  42,  43 ;  2  Chron.,  ix.  30,  31.) 

The  reign  of  Solomon  was  the  period  of  the  highest  prosperity  of 
Israel  and  the  commencement  of  its  decline,  both  in  its  religious  and 
civil  atate.  At  its  commencement  the  kingdom  had  reached  its 
utmost  boundaries,  and  was  in  the  enioyment  of  profound  peace  and 
plenty,  and  the  Temple  of  Gk>d  was  buut  and  dedicated ;  but  before  its 
close  the  king  had  turned  idolater,  rebellion  had  broken  out,  and  the 
kingdom  was  on  the  eve  of  a  partition.  The  causes  of  this  decline 
an  obvioua  Th^  were  in  part  judicial,  for  in  the  magnificent  esta- 
blishmenta  of  Solomon,  especially  in  his  treasures,  his  horses  and 
chariots,  and  his  concubines^  he  had  transgressed  the  fundamental 
law  which  defined  the  duties  of  the  king.  [Moses,  voL  iv.  col.  363.1 
But  natural  causes  also  may  easily  be  found.  The  government  of 
Solomon  waa  calculated  rather  to  promote  the  splendour  of  the  court 
than  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  wealth  derived  from  com- 
merce went  into  the  king's  treasury,  aud  the  people  were  even  taxed 
in  addition.  (1  Kings,  xiL  4, 10, 11.)  The  court  set  the  example  of 
loxniy,  which  weakened  and  depraved  the  whole  nation,  besides 
training  up  Uiat  race  of  insolent  young  nobles  whose  bad  advice  to 
Beboboam  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  partition  of  the  kingdouL 
(I  Kings,  xii  6-11.)  The  subject  nations  were  of  course  ready,  espe- 
cially after  forty  years  of  peace^  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  it  has  even 
been  doubted  whetiier  the  splendid  scale  on  which  Solomon  established 
the  Temple  worship  was  likely  to  support  the  national  religion.  On 
the  wholes  therefore,  this  period  of  the  history  of  Israel  most  be 
regarded  as  far  less  solid  than  splendid. 

Solomon  has  always  had  an  extensive  fabulous  reputation  in  the 
East  Ab  early  as  the  time  of  Josephus  msgicai  powers  were  ascribed 
to  him  ('Antiq.,'  viiL  2,  5;  oomp.  Origen,  <Ad  Matth.,'  xxvi.  63; 
Nicet  Chon.,  *  Anna!.,'  iv.  7).  The  similar  traditions  of  the  Arabians 
oonceming  Mm  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Lane^ '  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,'  Index,  nnder  Suleym^  Ibn  Diood. 

SOLON,  son  of  Execestides,  and  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house 
of  Codrns,  was  bom  about  B.o.  638,  in  the  island  of  Salanus.  Hia 
fiither  is  said  to  have  considerably  diminished  his  property  by  his 
liberality,  and  that  Solon  in  his  youth  engaged  in  mercantile  under- 
takings in  Older  to  better  his  oiroumstances.  For  this  purpose^  or, 
aeoording  to  others,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  he 
visited  various  countries.  The  time  when  he  returned  and  settled  at 
Athens  ia  not  quite  dear,  bat  it  seems  very  probable  that  it  was  soon 


after  the  Cylonian  oonspiraoy  (aa  612),  when  he  must  haTebeen 
about  twenty-six  years  old.  Athens  at  this  time  was  in  a  deplorable 
condition :  it  was  distracted  by  internal  feuds,  and  unable  to  mnini^^n 
itself  against  its  hostile  neighboara  It  had  ahortly  before  been 
deprived  of  the  island  of  Salamis  by  ^e  Megarians,  and  in  Uie  ensuing 
war  Athens  had  suffered  such  losses  that  at  last  a  decree  waa  made 
that  any  one  who  ventured  to  propose  the  continuance  or  renewal  of 
the  war  should  be  punished  with  death.  (Plut.,  *  Sol.,'  8 ;  Diog.  LeBrt., 
i.  45.)  Solon,  indignant  at  the  humiliation  of  Athens  and  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  her  citizens,  devised  a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  rouse 
the  Athenians  to  renewed  activity  without  incurring  the  penalty  of 
the  law.  Being  endowed  by  nature  with  conaiderable  poetical  talents, 
as  appears  from  the  fragments  of  his  works^  he  composed  an  elegy 
upon  the  loss  of  Salamis  (Midler, '  Hist  of  the  lit  of  Ancient  Qreece,' 
i,  p.  117),  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  madman,  he  rushed  into 
the  Agora,  where  a  crowd  soon  gathered  around  him.  Here  he  recited 
his  poem  to  the  multitude,  and  its  inspiriting  influence,  together  with 
the  probably  preconcerted  assistance  of  some  of  his  friends,  had  each 
an  effect  upon  the  people,  that  they  not  only  repealed  the  law  respect- 
ing Salamis,  but  resolved  to  try  once  more  to  recover  that  island. 
Solon  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  forces,  aud  led  them  to 
victory  by  a  stratagem  which  is  differently  described  by  ancient 
writera.  (Plut,  *SoL,'  8,  9.)  All  the  Megarians  in  Salanus  wer« 
either  slain  or  dismissed  to  their  homes,  and  Salamis  again  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Atheniana.  This  sucosssful  undertaking,  in  which 
the  Athenians  also  appear  to  have  gained  possession  of  Nisaea,  raised 
Solon  to  a  very  high  degree  of  popularity.  In  the  war  between 
Delphi  and  Cirrha  (about  B.a  600),  Solon  advised  the  Athenians  to 
support  the  former  dty  against  tiie  sacrilegious  Cirrhseans.  His 
advice  waa  followed  and  orowned  vrith  success,  for  Cirrha  was 
destroyed,  and  Solon*s  fame  now  spread  through  all  Greece. 

In  consequence  of  the  massacre  of  the  friends  of  Cylon,  notwith- 
standmg  thtir  having  taken  refuge  in  the  temples  and  at  the  altars  of 
the  gods,  the  republic  was  at  this  time  divided  between  two  parties, 
which  were  as  much  the  result  of  religious  fears  and  scruples  as  of  the 
political  state  of  the  country.  A  part  of  the  Athenians  were  enraged 
against  Megacles  and  his  associates  for  their  violation  of  all  religious 
feelings,  and  the  surviving  friends  of  Cylon  did  their  utmost  to  foster 
this  hostility  sgainst  their  enemies  The  Megaclids  were  looked  upon 
as  a  cursed  race,  and  the  Cylonids  were  gaining  fresh  strenglJii  every 
day.  It  was  evident  that  peace  oould  not  be  restored  until  the  Mm- 
clids  had  atoned  for  their  orime,  and  delivered  the  city  from  we 
curse  they  appeared  to  have  brought  upon  it  Solon,  who  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  neither  party,  enjoved  the  full  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens;  and  when  the  dissensions  had  reached  their  highest 
pitch,  he  persuaded  the  Megadids  to  submit  their  case  to  the  decision 
of  a  commission  of  300  persons  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  nobles. 
The  sentence  of  this  court  was  that  the  surviving  MegiMzlids  should 
be  sent  into  exile,  and  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  should 
be  taken  from  their  graves  and  be  carried  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
Attica.  During  these  troubles  at  Athens  the  Megarians  renewed  their 
attempts  upon  Salamis  with  success.  Both  the  Megariana  however 
aud  the  Athenians  were  unwilling  to  engage  again  in  a  long  and 
tedious  warfare^  and  both  agreed  to  request  the  Lacednmonians  to 
appoint  a  commission  of  five  men  to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  two 
states.  Solon,  who  was  the  spokesman  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians, 
established  by  various  means  the  legitimacy  of  the  claims  of  his 
country,  which  thus  ngain  came  iuto  the  possession  of  Salamis. 
(Plut,  *Sol.,'  10,  12;  Diog.  Laert,  i.  48.) 

Notwithstandiing  the  removal  of  the  Megaclids  from  Athens,  the 
party  feuds  continued  to  rage  as  before.  For  besides  the  religious 
scruples  arising  from  the  crime  of  the  Megaclids,  which  still  seemed 
to  call  down  the  divine  wrath  upon  the  city,  there  were  other  causes, 
which  could  only  be  removed  by  a  reform  of  the  constitution.  This 
however  could  not  be  effected  with  any  degree  of  success^  unless  idl 
religious  fears  and  apprehensions  were  sllayed  by  a  complete  purifi- 
cation of  the  city.  This  was  done  by  Epimenides  of  Crete,  whom  tiie 
Athenians  invited  for  this  purpose.  The  way  was  thus  prepared  for 
the  legislation  of  Solon. 

The  three  ancient  local  divisions  of  the  oountrjr— the  lowlanders 
(ncdicTs,  or  Utimoi),  highlanders  {^idxpioi),  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  (Ild^wXoi)— formed  three  distinct  political  parties ;  the  high- 
landers  being  the  most  democratical,  the  lowlanders  the  most 
oligarchical,  and  the  men  of  the  coast,  who  took  a  middle  course, 
willing  to  reconcile  the  two  other  parties.  Besides  these  political 
parties,  a  struggle  was  going  on  between  the  wealthy  and  the  poor. 
Many  of  the  latter  had  not  only  lost  thehr  property,  but,  not  being 
able  to  pay  their  creditors,  had  become  toe  bondsmen  of  their 
wealthy  oppressors,  and  some  had  even  been  sold  as  slaves  into  foreign 
oountnea.  (Plut,  'SoL,'  13.)  The  most  moderate  and  wisest  among 
the  Athenians  saw  that  this  state  of  things  could  not  last,  and  that  if 
no  remedy  waa  applied  the  time  would  soon  come  when  the  people 
would  take  the  power  into  their  own  hands.  Solon  appeared  to  be  the 
only  man  who  was  impartial  and  skilful  enough  to  mediate  between 
the  hostile  parties.  In  the  year  B.a  594  he  was  invested  with  the 
office  of  archon,  and  requeated  to  act  as  mediator  and  to  frame  a  new 
code  of  lawB.  In  oonsiderioig  the  legislation  which  he  undertook,  it 
should  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  received  from  both  parties 
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full  power  to  arbitrate  between  them ;  and  ha  acted  in  the  name  and 
on  belialf  of  liis  oountiy.  The  uncerity  with  which  he  acted  is  mani- 
fest from  the  fact  that  he  resiated  all  temptations  and  exhortations  of 
his  friends  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  which  he  might  undoubt- 
edly have  done  without  much  difficulty,  and  that  he  himself  lost  a 
considerable  part  of  his  property  by  his  own  legislation. 

The  legislation  of  Solon  consisted  of  two  main  parts :  the  one 
embraced  those  measures  by  which  he  intended  to  remove  the  evihi 
under  which  the  republic  was  actually  labouring;  the  object  of  the 
second  was  to  establish  the  constitution  upon  such  a  basis  as  would 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  evils.  The  first  step  he  took  was  to 
relieve  those  who  were  oppressed  by  debts.  This  was  done  in  a 
manner  which  did  not  cause  too  great  loss  to  the  rich,  and  was  yet  a 
great  relief  to  the  poor,  by  a  measure  called  o-curi^x^cta,  or  a  disburden- 
ing ordinance,  by  which  he  not  only  established  a  redaction  of  the  rate 
,of  interest  (which  was  probably  made  retrospective),  but  also  lowered 
the  standard  of  the  i^ver  coinage  in  such  a  manner  that  78  old 
drachmsB  became  worth  100  new  ones.  (Plat-, '  SoL,'  15.)  He  also 
released  the  pledged  lands,  and  restored  them  to  then*  owners,  but  it  is 
not  clear  whether  this  was  effected  by  a  particular  measure,  or  whether 
it  was  included  in  his  disburdening  ordinance.  Those  citizens  who 
had  been  enslaved  by  their  creditors  were  restored  to  freedom,  and 
those  who  had  been  sold  into  foreign  countries  seem  to  have  recovered 
their  liberty  at  the  expense  of  those  who  had  sold  them.  Finally,  the 
law  which  gave  to  the  creditor  a  right  to  the  person  of  his  insolvent 
debtor  was  abolished.  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  state  that  he 
cancelled  all  debts,  but  the  best  authorities  do  not  mention  any  such 
measure,  which  is  the  more  improbable,  as  we  read  that  the  most 
violent  democrats,  who  would  certainly  have  been  pleased  with  it, 
were  not  satisfied  with  his  disburdening  ordinance.  If  we  except  the 
extreme  of  both  parties,  the  relieving  measures  of  Solon  were  received 
with  universal  approbation,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods  for 
the  happy  change.  Thus  encouraged,  Solon  proceeded  to  the  second 
and  more  difficult  part  of  his  task.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
abolish  the  bloody  laws  of  Draco,  with  the  exception  of  those  relating 
to  murder.  The  characteristic  feature  of  his  new  constitution  was, 
that  he  substituted  property  for  birth  as  a  title  to  the  honours  and 
offices  of  the  state.  The  change  brought  about  by  this  new  standard 
could  not  at  first  be  great,  as  the  eupatrids  were  undoubtedly  the 
wealtfaiest  citizens.  According  to  their  property,  he  divided  the  whole 
population  of  Attica  into  four  classes,  and  regulated  their  political 
rights  and  duties  according  to  the  amount  of  their  income  from  their 
l«dided  property.  The  first  class  comprised  all  those  citizens  whose 
esttttes  yielded  a  yearly  income  of  600  medimni  (a  mediomus  is  a 
buahel,  six  pints  and  a  fraction)  of  dry  or  liquid  produce,  whence  they 
sre  called  irtrrwcoa-tofUBifu^i ;  the  second,  those  who  had  300  medimni, 
snd  oould  keep  a  war-horse,  whence  they  were  called  tmrus,  and 
formed  the  Athenian  cavalry;  the  third  contained  those  whose  estates 
yielded  200  medimni.  They  were  called  itvyTrat,  from  the  yoke  of 
cattle  for  the  cultivation  of  tbeir  fields,  and  formed  the  heavy-armed 
infimtry  in  the  Athenian  armies.  All  the  remaining  population  whose 
income  did  not  amount  to  200  medinmi  constitutsid  the  fourth  class, 
with  the  name  of  Oyjrts,  that  is,  hired  labourers,  who  were  excluded 
from  all  the  offices  of  the  state,  and  formed  the  light-armed  infantry 
in  the  armies,  as  subsequently  they  also  manned  the  fleets.  They  had 
however  the  right  of  voting  in  the  popular  assembly,  as  well  as  the 
exercise  of  the  judicial  power,  which  Solon  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  The  archonship  and  the  other  great  civil  and  military  offices, 
which  had  before  been  held  by  the  nobles  alone,  became  now  ac- 
cessible to  all  the  citizens  contained  in  the  first  class,  while  the 
second  and  third  classes  had  access  to  all  the  minor  offices.  The 
public  burdens  were  distributed  according  to  the  classes ;  but  as  the 
lower  classes  had  fewer  political  rights  than  the  higher,  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  necessities  of  the  state  were  for  the  lower  dasses  pro- 
portionately lights  for  the  second  and  third  classes  wete  not  taxed 
according  to  the  real  value  of  their  property,  but  that  of  the  second 
daas  was  reduced  by  one-sixth,  and  that  of  the  thud  class  by  one-Uiird 
below  its  real  value.  (Bockh,  *  Staatshaush,'  ii,  p.  29,  &c.)  The  fourth 
chss  was  altogether  exempted  from  direct  taxes.  This  distribution 
of  power  and  duties  was,  as  Solon  himself  expressed  it,  intended  to 
give  to  the  people  as  much  power  as  would  enable  them  to  protect 
themselves,  and  to  the  wealthy  as  much  as  was  necesssary  to  maintain 
their  dignity.    (Plut,  *  SoL,'  18.) 

The  four  old  tribes  into  which  Attica  was  divided  were  left  unalteied 
by  the  new  constitution.  The  magistrates  also  appear  to  have 
retained  the  same  power  which  they  had  had  before,  with  the 
exception  that  they  were  now  made  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  it 
to  the  people,  and  not,  as  before,  merely  to  the  order  of  the  nobles. 
From  the  judicial  sentence  of  a  magistrate  an  appeal  also  was  left  to 
the  popular  courts  of  justice,  which  were  numerously  composed  of 
citicens  of  all  classes  indiscriminately.  (Thirlwall, '  Hist  of  Greece,' 
ii.,  p.  89,  &C.)  Two  other  institutions,  which  were  intended  as 
bulwarksagainst  democratical  extravagance,  the  senate  of  four  hundred 
and  the  council  of  the  Areopagus,  are  almost  unanimously  ascribed  to 
Solon.  Butasregards  the  senate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  existed 
previous  to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  and  was  composed  of  the  nobles, 
but  its  number  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  accuracy.  Solon 
Wised  it  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  and  threw  it  open  to  all 


citizens  belonging  to  the  first  three  clasaeei,  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  of  the  four  tribes  was  represented  in  it  by  one  hundred 
members.  Whether  these  members  were  elected,  as  Plutarch  states, 
or  whether  they  were  appointed  by  lot^  as  in  subsequent  times,  is 
uncertain.  Each  member  however  had  to  give  evidence  of  his 
qualification  by  an  examination  called  Somfccurio,  and  no* person  vras 
eligible  who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  thirty.  All  members  of  the 
senate  were  changed  every  year,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  liable 
to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct  during  the  time  of  thor  adminis- 
tration. The  senate  was  divided  into  sections,  called  prytaniea, 
which  succeeded  each  other  in  the  management  of  the  aflkirs  through- 
out the  year,  and  held  their  assemblies  in  the  Prytanenm.  The  most 
important  part  of  their  business  consisted  in  preparing  those  measures 
which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  popular  assembly,  which  had  the 
power  to  accept,  reject,  or  modify  them.  The  senate  however  had 
other  powers  connected  with  the  finances  and  other  branches  of  the 
administration. 

As  regards  the  rights  which  Solon  gave  to  the  popular  assembly,  no 
measures  could  originate  in  it,  but  its  discussions  were  confined  to  such 
measures  as  had  been  prepared  by  the  senate.  Every  citisen,  to  what- 
ever property-class  he  belonged,  had  a  right  to  take  pskit  and  to  speak  in 
it,  so  that  the  vote  of  the  wealthiest  nobleman  had  no  more  weight  than 
that  of  the  poorest  labourer.  No  one  however  was  allowed  to  speak 
who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  and  the  oldest  persons  were 
called  upon  by  the  crier  to  vote  first.  Though  the  political  power  of 
the  assembly  was  limited,  the  judicial  power  with  which  Solon  invested 
it  was  considerable.  Out  of  the  popular  assembly  6000  men  above 
the  age  of  thirty  were  chosen  every  year  by  lot,  to  form  a  supreme 
court  of  justice  called  the  riKuda,  to  which  appeals  were  made  from 
the  sentence  of  magistrates,  and  which  had  in  certain  cases  to  take 
cognisance,  independently  of  any  other  court,  and  in  subsequent  times 
assumed  all  judicial  power  in  the  state.  The  importance  and  influence 
of  the  Heliaea  appears  from  the  oath  which  the  heliasts  had  to  take  at 
the  time  of  their  appointment,  and  which  is  preserved  in  Demosthenes 
(c. « Timocrat,'  p.  746,) 

It  vrould  be  impossible  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  civil 
and  criminal  legislation  of  Solon,  although  there  were  many  materials 
for  such  a  purpose.  It  may  suffice  here  to  state,  that  although 
he  did  not  in  the  same  degree  as  Lycurgus  interfere  with  and 
regulate  the  private  affairs  and  the  mode  of  living  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  yet,  like  most  ancient  legislators,  he  did  not  think  any  part 
of  the  life  of  the  citizens  unworthy  of  his  attention.  The  education  of 
the  young,  and  the  conduct  of  women  as  well  as  of  men,  were  to  him  as 
important  as  any  of  those  subjects  which  in  modern  times  alone  engross 
the  attention  of  legislators.  Plutarch  (*SoL,'  18)  states  that  Solon 
clothed  his  laws  intentionally  in  obscure  language,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  influence  of  the  courts  of  justice.  But  surely  nothing 
is  more  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  his  legislation  than  such  a 
scheme,  and  the  alleged  obscurity,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  the  natural  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
language  in  the  days  of  Solon,  in  comparison  vrith  what  it  was  two 
centuries  later. 

The  Attic  tribes  had  from  early  times  been  divided  into  forty-eoght 
naucraries,  and  Solon  is  said  to  have  established  the  law  according  to 
which  each  of  these  naucraries  was  charged  with  the  equii)ment  of  a 
trireme  and  the  mounting  of  two  horsemen.  If  this  is  tnze^  he  must 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Attic  navy.  (Phot.  s.  v.  pcoMcpapUt) 
Solon  also  encouraged  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  invited  foreigners  to  settle  at  Athens.  (Pint,  '  Sol.,'  24.)  The 
calendar  likewise  received  some  improvements  from  Solon. 

He  had  made  such  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  observations  of 
his  laws,  and  their  constant  revision,  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  any 
confidence  in  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  that  he  enacted  them  to 
remain  in  force  unaltered  only  for  a  century.  The  ktws  were  in- 
scribed upon  wooden  tablets,  put  together  in  pyramidal  blocks,  whidi 
turned  upon  an  axis.  They  were  at  first  kept  in  the  Acropolis,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Prytaneum.  These  axes  were  called  H^otf^s  and 
K6p$€is,  and  according  to  some  authors  the  former  contained  the  civil, 
and  the  latter  the  religious  laws.    (Pint., '  SoL/  25.) 

When  his  legislation  was  completed,  Solon  is  said  to  have  been  bo 
much  annoyed  at  Athens  by  the  remarics  of  the  discontented,  and  the 
importunate  inquiries  of  the  curious,  that  he  asked  permission  to 
leave  Athens  for  ten  years,  hoping  that  during  this  period  the  people 
would  become  familiar  with  their  new  institutions.  The  permission 
was  granted,  and  Solon  is  said  to  have  visited  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  beautiful  story  of  his  interview  vrith  Crcosus,  king  of 
Lydia,  which  is  told  by  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and  others,  is  incon- 
sistent with  chronology,  as  even  some  of  the  ancients  have  observed,  for 
Croesus  did  not  come  to  the  tiurone  till  about  B.O.  560,  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  later  than  the  time  at  whidi  Solon  must  have  vinted  Asia 
Kinor.  (Voemel,  *£xercitat  Chronolog.  de  Aetata  Solonis,  et  Croesi,' 
Fhmkfart)  1882.)  On  his  return  he  found  Athens  again  distracted  by 
factions.  The  three  parties  of  the  highlanders,  the  men  of  the  plain, 
and  the  men  of  the  coast,  were  again  engaged  in  hard  struggles.  The 
first  of  these  parties  was  headed  by  Pisistratus,  the  friend  of  Solon, 
the  second  by  £ycuigus,  and  the  third  by  Hagades.  Solon  exerted  all 
his  powers  to  avert  tiie  threatening  danger,  and  to  reconcile  the  heads 
of  the  parties.    Bat  he  laboured  in  rain,  and  although  Pisistratus 
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liateoed  to  liim  reapeetfuUy,  he  aeoretly  oontinued  to  work  out  his 
plan.  (PiBi3T&^TU&l  Whmx  Pisistratiu  had  eatabliahed  himaelf  as 
tyrant  of  Athmu,  Solon,  who  waa  probably  oonyinoed  that  the  mild 
nle  of  one  man  wm,  «fter  all,  graatlj  preferable  to  the  oonthiaance  of 
party  strogiE^  ia  aaid  to  have  aapportod  the  tyrant  with  his  advioe. 
At  the  aame  Mm«b  be  withdrew  firom  publio  life.  How  long  he 
lurrived  the  ascendancy  of  Fialstratus  is  not  certain,  but  according 
to  the  moct  probable  acooont  he  died  soon  after,  in  the  year  blo.  559. 
(Clinton,  'Faat  HelL,*  ii.  p.  SOI.)  Respecting  the  constitution  of 
Solon,  see  Thirlwall,  *  History  of  Greece,'  vol.  a,  and  Qrote,  vol  iiL 

Ftom  the  numerous  works  ascribed  to  Solon,  it  appears  that  he 
must  have  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  the  Muses ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  done  so  to  the  laat  moment  of  his  life,  for  at  the  time  when  he 
died,  he  is  said  to  haye  been  engaged  in  writing  a  poem  upon  the  state  of 
Attica  previous  to  the  Qgygian  flood,  and  its  wars  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  Atlantis,  which  was  afterwards  swallowed  up  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  (Plut,  'Sol,'  31,  &a)  We  are  enabled  to  judge  of 
his  poetical  powers  from  the  few  fragments  which  are  still  extant 
They  are  distinguished  by  a  graceful  simplicity  and  great  vigour. 
They  have  been  collected  by  Fortlage,  in  a  work  entitled '  Soloma 
Garminam  Fragments,  Qraace^  cum  variia  lectionibus  notisque,'  Lipsisd, 
1776 ;  and  b^  N.  Baoh,  in  '  Solonis  Carmina  qu»  supersim^  emend, 
atque  annot  mstrV  8to,  Bonn.,  1825. 

SOM£RS»  JOHN,  LORD  SOMERS,  was  bom  at  Worcester,  where 
hii  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  an  attorney  in  good  practice.  His 
mother  was  Catherine  Ceaveme,  of  a  good  family  in  Shropshire.  The 
year  of  Somers's  birth  is  supposed  to  have  been  1650;  but  some 
accoonte  make  it  to  have  been  1652.  We  are  not  aware  upon  what 
authority  it  has  been  sometimes  stated,  or  anumed,  that  the  day  on 
which  he  was  bom  was  the  4th  of  March. 

Somers's  father,  who  was  a  lealous  Commonwealth  man,  and  had 
commanded  a  troop  under  Cromwell  in  the  Civil  War,  intended  to 
bring  np  his  son  to  his  own  profession.  He  managed  the  estatei  of  the 
Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Shrewsboryf  who  often  visited  him,  and  in 
that  way  had  his  attention  early  attracted  to  the  promiung  qualities 
of  young  Somers.  He  was  also  connected  by  electioneering  services 
with  the  member  for  the  city.  Sir  Francis  Winnington,  afterwards 
BoUcitor^eneral,  in  whom  hit  son  found  another  useful  patron  when 
he  entered  the  profession  of  the  law.  He  died  in  1681,  when  the 
subject  of  the  oreeent  article  inherited  a  small  estate  in  Qloucester- 
shira^  which  had  been  for  some  generations  in  possession  of  the 
fiunily, 

Toung  SomexB  however  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at  the  expense 
of  his  father's  sister,  who  had  married  Mr,  Blurton,  an  opulent 
Worcester  clothier,  and  who,  having  no  children  of  her  own,  had 
adopted  bim  from  his  birth.  At  her  house^  and  not  at  that  of  his 
father,  h»  resided  throughout  Ms  boyhood.  He  appears  to  have  been 
placed  firat  at  the  cathedral  school  of  Worcester,  and  afterwards  at  a 
private  school  at  Walsall  in  Staffordshire;  and  it  has  also  been  sun- 
posed  thibt  after  leaving  school  he  may  have  spent  a  year  or  two  in  his 
fathers  office.  While  at  school  he  is  laid  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  his  gravity  of  demeanoiv,  as  well  as  his  studious  habits.  It  Is 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  his  friend  Winnington,  that  at  this  time 
''by  the  exactness  of  his  knowledge  and  behaviour,  he  discouraged 
his  fiither  and  all  the  young  men  tmit  knew  him ;  they  were  afraid  to 
be  in  his  oompany."  This  beginning  would  not  lead  us  to  expect  the 
robust  heartiness  of  character  by  which  Somen  was  distinguished  in 
after-life^  nor  the  somewhat  free  or  lax  system  of  private  morality 
as  to  certain  points,  of  which  indeed  we  have  not  a  hint  in  the  common 
formal  biographies  of  the  distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman,  but 
which  ncTertheless  he  is  very  well  known  to  have  adopted  end 
practised. 

Winning^ton  has  the  credit  of  having  advised  that  he  should  be  sent 
to  the  bar.  With  this  view  he  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
snd  in  1674  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
In  1676  he  was  oaUed  to  the  bar,  bat  although  he  never  took  an^^ 
further  degree  than  that  of  BJL,  he  continued  to  reside  at  the  Um- 
vcnity  for  five  or  six  years  longer.  To  the  latter  part  of  this  interval, 
between  the  completion  of  his  studies  and  his  removal  to  London  and 
entrance  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  belong  the  principal 
literary  performanoes  which  he  sent  to  the  press : — 1,  '  The  Memor- 
able Csse  of  Denail  Onslow,  Esq.,  tried  at  the  Assizes  in  Surrey,  Ju^ 
20, 1681,  tonchmg  his  election  at  Haalemere  in  Surrey ; '  ^  *  A  Brief 
History  of  the  Succession  of  the  Crown  of  England,  collected  out  of 
Records  and  the  most  authentic  Historians,*  1681 ;  reprinted  1714;  3, 
'A  just  and  modest  Vindication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  two  last  Par* 
liamento '  [in  which  the  question  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  Tork 
had  been  agitated],  1681  (a  reply  to  the  king's  declaration),  at  first 
penned,  according  to  Buxneti  by  Algernon  Sidn^,  but  afterwards  drawn 
out  anew  by  Somers,  and  finally  corrected  by  Sir  William  Jonee^  who 
had  been  attomey«general  a  fow  years  before ;  but,  adds  Burnet^  ''the 
spirit  of  that  side  was  now  spent  ;*  so  that  this,  though  the  best  writ 
paper  in  ail  that  time^  yet  had  no  great  effect  j  "  4,  '  The  Security  of 
Knglishmea's  Lives;  or  the  Trusty  Power,  and  Duty  of  the  Qrand 
Jnriee  of  JgSngland,  explained  according  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
^iglish  gOTemment»'  1681,  written  on  the  fsilure  of  the  charge  sgainst 
thsEsrl  Chf  Shaftesboxy;  ''it  passed,"  says  Bumpt^  •* as  writ  by  Lord 
BsseXf  though  I  undentood  afterwards  it  was  writ  by  Somers,  who 


was  much  esteemed  and  often  visited  by  Lord  Essex,  and  who  trusted 
himself  to  him,  and  writ  the  best  papers  that  came  out  in  that  time." 
He  had  before  this  time  contributed  poetical  versions  of  Ovid'g 
'Epistles  of  Dido  to  JEoeas,  and  of  Ariadne  to  Theseus,'  to  Tonson's 
edition  of  Ovid's '  Epistles '  in  English;  and  a  translation  of  Plutarch's 
'  Life  of  Aldbiades '  to  the  English  Pluterch,  *'  by  various  hands^" 
produced  by  the  same  publisher.  And  there  is  also  attributed  to 
him  an  original  English  poem,  of  some  three  hundred  lines,  entitled 
'  Dryden's  Satire  to  his  Muse,'  a  libellous  attack  on  that  poet^  which 
from  several  allusions  in  it,  must  have  been  written  early  in  1682.  It 
has  a  considerable  portion  of  the  strength,  as  well  as  the  coarseness^ 


nature  as  Lord  Somers's ;  **  but  this,  we  apprehend,  is  to  carry  out  too 
strictly,  or  too  fSar,  the  figure  with  which  Walpole  introduces  his 
notice  of  Somers— that  he  was  "one  of  those  divine  men,  who^  like  a 
chapel  in  a  palace,  remain  unpro&ned,  while  all  the  rest  is  tyranny, 
corruption,  and  folly."  The  poem  is  printed  in  part  ii.  of  tho 
'  Supplement  to  the  Works  of  the  Minor  Poeto/  pp.  8-11. 

Somers,  whose  ability  and  professional  learning  were  already  well 
known  to  a  circle  of  influential  friends,  at  last  came  to  London  in 
1682,  and  commenced  practice  at  the  bar.  The  first  cause  of  publio 
importance  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  the  prosecution  of  Pilkington 
and  Shute,  sheriffs  of  London,  and  other  members  of  the  Whig  party, 
who  were  tried  and  convicted,  in  May  1688,  for  a  riot  at  the  last 
election  of  sheriffs,  in  which  he  appeared  as  junior  counsel  to  his 
friend  Winnington  for  the  defendants.  fVom  this  time,  it  is  steted 
by  the  writer  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  his  Life,'  8vo,  London,  1716,  that  his 
practice  increased  daily,  so  that  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  his  profes- 
sional income  already  amounted  to  7002.  a  year,  which  was  in  thoso 
days  a  large  sum  for  a  barrister  of  his  standing ;  and,  according  to 
this  authority, "  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  rising  counsel 
in  Englsnd,  before  he  appesred  at  the  trial  of  the  Bishops." 

But  no  doubt  his  being  sdectod  to  be  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  in  that  celebrated  case,  tried  in  the  Court  of  Eing^s  Bench,  in 
June,  1688,  was  what  first  brought  him  prominently  before  the  publio 
eye.  He  was  selected,  it  is  steted,  on  the  strong  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Pollexfen,  one  of  the  leading  counsel  for  the  bishops,  and  a  la?ryer 
of  the  highest  eminence.  "  I  have  heard  one  of  the  bishops  declare," 
says  Bishop  Kennett^  in  a  note  to  his  ' Complete  History,'  "that  objec- 
tion was  made  among  themselves  sgainst  Sir.  Somers  as  too  young 
and  obscure  a  man;  but  old  PoUexfen  insisted  upon  him,  and  would 
not  be  himself  retained  vrithout  the  other;  representing  Hin  m  the 
man  who  would  tekemoet  pains,  and  go  deepeet  Into  all  that  depended 
on  precedente  and  records."  Somers's  speech  occupies  only  about  a 
column  in  the  'Stete  Trisls'  (vol.  xiL,  p.  896) ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
his  seniors  were  indebted  for  much  of  their  matter  to  his  learning  and 
research. 

From  this  time  Somen  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  po- 
litical persons  of  his  time.  He  is  understood  to  have  been  assocuted 
with  his  firiend  Shrewsbury  and  the  other  chiefii  of  the  Whig  party  in 
the  negocdations  and  arrangemente  which  resulted  in  the  coming  over 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and  he  was  token  into  the  confidence  of 
William  from  the  first  He  was  returned  as  one  of  the  representetives 
for  Woroester  to  the  Convention,  which  met  in  Januaiy  1689;  and 
he  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  debates  in  the  Commons  and  the 
conferences  with  the  Lords,  which  terminated  in  the  adoption,  by  both 
houses,  of  the  decisive  resolution  that  the  Late  king  had  'abdicated' 
the  government  Somen  indeed  was  a  member  of  the  fint  and  chair- 
man of  the  second  of  the  two  committeee  which  prepared  the  Deda- 
ittion  of  Right ;  and  it  was  perhapa  mainly  drawn  up  by  him,  as  is 
hinted  by  Burke,  who  in  his '  iteflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,' 
says^  "  I  never  desire  to  be  thought  a  better  Whig  than  Lord  Somers, 
or  to  understand  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  bettor  than  those 
by  whom  it  was  brought  about;  or  to  read  in  the  Deolaration  of 
Right  any  mystories  unknown  to  those  whoee  penetmting  style  has 
engraved  in  our  ordinances^  and  in  our  hearti^  the  words  and  spirit  of 
that  immortal  law.** 

Under  the  new  government  preferment  flowed  fast  upon  Somers. 
In  the  beginning  of  M»r  1689,  he  was  made  solidtor^eneral  and 
knighted;  on  the  2nd  of  May  1692  he  was  made  attorney-general; 
and  on  the  23rd  of  March,  in  the  same  yesr,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal.  This  last  appointment  of 
coune^  though  he  was  not  yet  raised  to  the  peerage^  removed  him  both 
from*Westminster  Hall  and  from  the  House  of  Commons.  "  All  the 
people,"  says  Burnet^  "were  now  grown  weary  of  the  great  seal  being 
in  oommission ;  it  made  the  proceediogs  in  Chanoecy  to  be  both  more 
dilatory  and  more  expensive ;  and  there  i^ere  such  exceptions  made  to 
the  decrees  of  the  comnussioners^  that  appeals  were  brought  against 
most  of  them,  and  generally  they  were  reversed.  Sir  John  Somers 
had  now  got  great  reputation^  both  in  his  posbof  attorney-general  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  so  the  king  gave  him  the  great  seaL  He 
was  very  learned  in  his  own  profession,  with  a  great  deal  more  learn- 
ing in  other  professions — ^in  mvinity,  phjilosophy  and  history.  He  had 
a  great  capacity  for  businese,  with  an  extraordinary  temper:  for  he 
was  fsir  and  gentle^  perhaps  to  a  fa^lt,  consideriQg  his  post;  so  thai 
he  had  all  the  patience  and  softness,  as  well  as  the  justness  and  eqnily. 
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becoming  a  great  magistiata  He  had  always  agreed  in  his  notions 
with  the  Whigs,  and  had  studied  to  bring  them  to  better  thoughts 
of  the  king,  and  to  a  greater  confidence  in  him."  The  most  remark- 
able occasion  on  which  Somers  distinguished  himself  while  holding 
the  office  of  lord  keeper,  was  what  is  called  the  case  of  the  Bankers 
in  the  Ck)art  of  Exchequer,  in  1696.  He  delivered  a  judgment 
against  the  bankers,  and  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  has  been  charActeriaed  by  Mr.  Hargrave  as  "  one 
of  the  most  elaborate  arguments  ever  delivered  in  Westminster  Hall," 
and  in  collecting  books  and  pamphlets  for  which  he  .is  said  to  have 
expended  several  hundred  pounds.  It  is  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  case  in  Howel's  'State  Trials,'  voL  xiv.,  pp.  89-105.  This  judg- 
ment however,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Treby,  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  but  opposed  by  Holt,  chief  justice  of 
the  King^s  Bench,  was  afterwards  reversed  by  the  Lords ;  and  Lord 
Dartmouth,  in  a  note  to  Bumet*s  '  History,'  asserts  that  when  the 
decree  which  he  had  made  was,  after  a  very  warm  debate,  set  aside, 
Somers  fell  ill,  and  never  appeared  upon  the  woolsack  more.  This 
was  in  1700. 

Meanwhile,  in  1697,  Somers  had  been  appointed  lord-chancellor, 
and  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Somers  of  Evesham  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet  from  the  time  of  his  promotion  to  the  place  of  lord  keeper;  and 
he  vras  now  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  ministry,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  attached  and  influential  of  the  king's  friends. 
This  made  him  a  principal  object  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Tory 
opposition  in  the  second,  or  last,  session  of  King  William's  fourth 
parliament,  which  commenced  in  November  1699.  After  two  succes- 
sive  charges  brought  against  him  had  been  negatived— the  one  for  his 
having  improperly,  as  was  alleged,  dismissed  many  persons  firom  the 
commission  of  the  peace;  the  other,  founded  on  the  affair  of  Captain 
Kid,  who,  after  having  been  sent  out  in  the  command  of  an  armament 
to  destroy  certain  pirates  in  the  West  Indies,  the  expeuFC  of  which 
had  been  veiy  patriotically  contributed  by  Somers,  Shrewsbury,  and 
some  other  noblemen,  had  taken  to  piracy  himself, — a  motion  was 
made  on  the  10th  of  April  1700,  the  day  before  the  king  came  down 
to  prorogue  the  parliament^  that  his  majesty  should  be  addressed  to 
remove  Somers  from  his  presence  and  councils  for  ever.  But  this 
attempt  also  failed  :  the  numbers,  according  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  a 
note  to  Burnet,  were  106  for  the  motion,  and  167  against  it.  Imme- 
diately before  this,  the  bill  for  resuming  the  king's  Irish  grants  had 
been  carried  through  both  Houses,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  by  the  court,  and  the  determination  which  William  was  at 
one  time  understood  to  have  come  to  rather  to  risk  ever}  thiog  than 
give  his  consent  to  the  measure.  **  While  the  bill  was  in  suspense,"  writes 
Lord  Dartmouth,  in  a  note  upon  Burnet^  "the  whole  city  of  London 
vras  in  an  uproar;  Westminster  was  so  thronged,  that  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  anybody  got  into  either  House.  .  .  All  seemed  under 
the  greatest  distraction.  I  heard  the  king  was  come  to  the  Cockpit, 
and  had  sent  for  the  crown,  with  a  resolution  to  dissolve  us  imme- 
diately, which  I  communicattd  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  ran  full 
speed  with  it  to  the  House  of  Commons;  upon  which  they  adjourned 
in  great  haste."  ^  It  was  this  apprehension,  according  to  Burnet,  of 
the  kingf  s  resorting  to  the  violent  measure  of  a  dissolution  in  order  to 
quash  the  bill,  that  provoked  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned 
attacks  of  the  Commons  upon  Somers.  But  the  chancellor  did  not 
please  either  party  in  this  unfortunate  business.  **  During  the  debates 
about  the  bill,"  says  Burnet,  "he  was  ill,  and  the  worst  construction 
possible  was  put  on  that :  it  was  said  he  advised  all  the  opposition 
that  was  made  to  it  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  that,  to  keep  him- 
self out  of  it^  he  feigned  that  he  was  ill ;  though  his  great  attendance 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at  the  council- 
table,  had  so  impaired  his  health,  that  every  year  about  that  time  he 
used  to  be  brought  very  low,  and  disabled  from  business."  Lord 
Hardwicke  tells  us,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  that  for  this  conduct  of 
Somen,  in  absenting  himself  from  the  House,  and  taking  little  or  no 
share  in  the  debatee  about  the  bill,  "  it  is  said  the  king  was  angry 
with  him,  and  made  easy  to  part  with  so  wise  a  servant  soon  after." 
It  is  certam  at  any  rate,  that^  shortly  after  this,  William  resolved  to 
endeavour  to  rid  himself  of  the  incessant  annoyance  and  obstruction 
he  received  from  the  aversion  the  Commons  had  taken  up  against  the 
chancellor  by  the  dismissal  of  Somers.  Tindal,  who  says  that  the 
account  was  given  to  Mr.  Oldmixon  by  a  gentleman  who  had  it  from 
Somers's  own  mouth,  tells  us  that  the  first  time  Somers  came  to  court 
after  his  iUness,  the  king  stated  that  it  seemed  necessary  for  his 
service  that  he  should  part  vrith  the  great  seal,  and  express&l  his 
wish  that  he  woald  make  the  delivering  of  it  up  his  own  act.  Somers 
replied,  tliat  he  knew  this  was  what  his  enemies  were  striving  after; 
that  the  seal  was  his  greatest  crime,  and  that  if  he  quitted  that,  he 
should  be  freed  from  their  abuse  and  persecution ;  but  that  he  was 
resolved,  with  his  majesty's  permission,  to  keep  it  in  defiance  of  their 
malice;  adding,  that  «'he  did  not  doubt  but,  if  his  majesty  would  be 
as  firm  to  his  friends  at  they  would  be  to  him,  they  should  be  able  to 
carry  whateyer  points  he  had  in  view  for  the  public  welfare  in  a  new 
parliament"  His  majesty  however  shook  his  head,  and  said  "  It 
must  be  so."  But  Somers  persisted  in  declining  to  offer  the  surrender 
of  the  seal ;  00  that  a  few  days  after,  on  the  17th  of  April,  the  king 
rent  Lord  Jersey  for  it,  with  a  warrant  under  his  hand,  on  which,  of 


course,  it  was  immediately  given  up.  About  a  month  after  it  was 
given  to  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  with  the  title  of  lord-keeper. 

After  all,  his  ejection  from  office  neither  saved  Somen  from  the 
enmity  of  the  Commons,  nor  lost  him  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the 
king.  In  the  new  parliament,  which  met  in  February  1701,  the  Tories 
found  themselves  in  a  majority  in  the  Lower  House ;  and  they  had 
not  sat  long  before  they  proceeded  to  direct  their  power  against  the 
chief  of  the  king^s  friends  and  ministers,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lonl 
Somers,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Lord  Hali£uE,  all  of  whom  it  was 
resolved  to  impeach.  The  resolution  to  impeach  Somers  waa  carried 
at  a  late  hour  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  by  a  majority  of  19S 
to  188,  after  he  had  come  down  to  the  House,  and  been  heard  in  his 
own  defence.  The  principal,  and  indeed  at  this  stage  of  the  prooeed- 
ing,  the  only  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  was  the  concern  he  had  had  in 
the  two  treaties  for  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which  had 
been  negociated  in  1698  and  1699  by  King  William,  without  oonsolting 
with  his  ministers,  and  for  which  Somers  had  forwarded  at  the  king^u 
desire,  the  necessary  powers  in  blank  under  the  great  seal.  We  sup- 
pose there  can  be  no  question,  but  that,  according  to  the  modem 
practice  of  the  constitution  no  minister  would  be  held  to  be  justified 
in  acting  as  Lord  Somers  admitted  he  had  done  in  this  case ;  but 
ministerial  responsibility  was  not  so  well  understood  or  so  completelT 
established  in  those  early  c^ays  of  the  system  introduced  by  the  Revo- 
lution as  it  now  is.  The  precise  charge  against  Lord  Somers  too,  as 
stated  in  the  resolution  for  impeaching  him,  was,  that  he  had  advised 
his  majesty  to  the  treaties ;  and  that  certainly  was  not  and  could  not 
be  made  out,  being  in  truth  contrary  to  the  fact.  Aftervrarda  foorteeo 
distinct  articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  out  and  sent  up  to  the 
Lords,  which  charged  his  lordship  distinctly  with  having  presumed  to 
affix  the  great  seal  to  the  blank  commissions,  contrary  to  the  duty  of 
his  office,  and  in  violation  of  the  great  trusts  reposed  in  him,  *  with- 
out communicating  the  same  to  the  rest  of  the  then  lords  justices 
of  England,  or  advising  in  council  with  his  majesty's  privy  council 
thereupon."  His  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Captain  Kid,  which  surely 
was  the  very  reverse  of  blameable,  was  also  made  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  articles ;  but  the  most  remarkable  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him  related  to  various  personal  grants  of  land  and  money 
which  he  was  asserted  to  have  begged  and  obtained  from  the  crown — 
"many  great,  unreasonable,  and  exorbitant  grants,"  as  they  were 
styled,  "of  several  manors,  lands,  tenements^  rents,  hereditaments, 
and  revenues,"  besides  the  annual  salary,  or  pension  (as  it  is  called),  of 
4000^.,  which,  *' through  his  majesty's  most  abundant  grace  and  bounty," 
he  had  received  during  all  the  time  be  was  lord  keeper  and  lord 
chancellor,  over  and  above  "the  fees,  profits,  and  perquisites  of  or 
belonging  to  the  great  seal,  established  by  law  as  a  sufficient  and  ample 
recompense  and  reward  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  that  high 
station."  The  grants  were  alleged  to  consist  of  the  manors  of  Rye- 
gate  and  Howleigh,  granted  in  1697,  to  Joseph  Jekyl,  Esq.,  in  tnist  for 
Lord  Somers  and  his  heirs — of  certain  fee-farm  rents  to  the  value  in  ail 
of  88,000^.,  granted  at  various  times  by  the  pretended  contracts  under 
which  <*  there  was  not  any  sum  of  money  whatsoever  really  and  bonA 
fide  paid  as  the  consideration  of  the  conveyances  of  the  aaid  rents  " 
from  the  trustees  to  whom  they  were  granted  for  Somen's  benefit — ^and 
of  certain  other  rents  to  the  yearly  vadue  of  neariy  400^  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner.  Somers  in  his  answer  stated  that  the  40002.  a  year 
was  the  same  allowance  that  had  been  made  to  several  of  his  pre- 
decessors; and  as  to  the  other  grants,  he  pointed  out  certain  de- 
ductions from  their  value  to  which  the  Commons  had  not  adverted, 
and  denied  that  there  had  been  anything  unlawful  in  the  transactions, 
or  that  the  grants  had  been  obtained  either  in  deceit  of  his  majesty  or 
in  elusion  of  any  acts  of  parliament  The  affair  ended  after  many 
messages  and  conferences  between  the  two  houses,  by  the  Commons 
declining  to  appear  to  prosecute  their  impeachment  on  the  day 
appointed  by  the  Lords,  under  the  pretence  that  the  Lords  had 
refused  them  justice  in  the  matter;  on  which  their  lordships  pro- 
noimced  him  acquitted,  and  dismissed  the  impeachment  (See 
Howel's  *State  Trials,'  xiv.  811.) 

In  October  of  this  same  year  a  negociation  was  opened  by  the  king 
with  Somers,  through  Lord  Sunderland,  for  bringing  him  again  into 
power ;  but  his  majesty's  death,  in  March  1702,  put  an  end  to  the 
project  after  everything  had  been  arranged.  The  speech  with  which 
William  opened  his  last  parliament,  on  the  Slst  December  1701,  called 
by  Burnet ''  the  best  speech  that  he,  or  perhaps  any  other  prince,  ever 
made  to  his  people^"  was  written  by  Somers;  Lord  Hardwicke 
mentions  that  he  had  seen  the  original  inSomers's  handwriting. 

In  1702  Somers,  unoccupied  by  the  cares  and  toils  of  ofllce,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1706  he  introduced  and 
carried  through  parliament  a  bill  **  for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  and 
the  better  advancement  of  justice,"  which,  although  deprived  of  some 
useful  clauses  by  the  Commons,  corrected  various  abuses  in  the  courts 
both  of  Chancery  and  of  Common  Law.  He  also  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  discussion  and  arrangement  of  the  great  measure  of  the  Union 
vrith  Scotland,  which  was  now  at  last  brought  to  a  conclusion,  after 
having  been  again  and  again  unsuccessfully  attempted  during  more 
than  a  century.  It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  learned  and  able 
statement  of  the  famous  Aylesbury  Election  Case,  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1708,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Speaker 
Onslow,  drawn  up  by  Lord  Somers.     He  too,  it  is  stated  by  Lord 
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Hardwicke.  waB  the  Author  of  the  Act  passed  in  1705j  for  the  Beonrifcy 
of  the  Pruteetant  Sacoession.    [Georqb  L] 

On  the  return  of  his  party  to  power  in  1708,  Somers  was  made 
president  of  the  council ;  and  he  held  that  office  till  the  recovery  of 
the  cabinet  by  Harley  and  the  Tories  in  1710.  He  succeeded  in 
making  himself  yery  acceptable  to  Queen  Anne,  notwithstanding  her 
original  prejudice  against  him.  It  is  affirmed  by  Lord  Dartmouth 
that  he  impressed  her  with  a  deep  and  grateful  sense  of  his  fidelity 
and  integrity,  by  his  acquainting  her  with  and  putting  her  on  her 
guard  against  a  scheme  entertained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to 
get  himself  made  captain-general,  or  commander  of  the  forces,  for 
life,  which,  without  having  so  much  as  mentioned  it  to  her  majesty, 
his  grace  tried  in  1709  to  get  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  expected  the  Whigs  should  all  come  into,  in  return  for  the  great 
services  he  had  lately  done  them.  The  following  year,  on  occasion  of 
the  proposals  for  peace  made  by  the  French  at  Qertruydenberg, 
Somers  strongly  recommended  the  continuance  of  the  war.  He  had 
of  coarse  gone  along,  apparently,  with  his  colleagues  in  the  prosecu* 
lion  of  Sacheverell,  in  1709;  but  Swift,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Four 
Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne,*  tells  us  that  he  had  heard  from  Lord 
Somers  himself  that  he  was  agaiost  engaging  in  that  foolish  business, 
as  foreseeing  that  it  was  likely  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  Whig  party. 

There  is  a  curious  note  to  Burnet's  '  History  of  his  own  Time^'  by 
Mr.  Speaker  Onslow,  in  which  he  relates  some  negooiations  that  were 
carried  on  with  Harley  by  Somers,  Halifax,  and  Cowper,  a  short  time 
before  the  change  of  miuisters  in  1710,  on  the  basis  of  an  overture 
made  by  Harley  for  keeping  them  in  place,  if  they  would  consent  to 
the  substitution  of  himself  and  some  of  his  friends  for  the  lord 
treasurer  (Qodolphin)  and  his  dependants.  Onslow  sajs  that  he  had 
his  information  from  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  "  who,"  he  adds,  "  bad  it  very 
likely,  and  I  think  he  said  so  too,  from  the  Lord  Somers,  to  whom  he 
was  brother-in-law."  The  ncgodation  was  broken  off  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  Lord  Whai-ton,  who  expressed  his  detestation  of 
having  anything  to  do  with  Harley. 

Somers  continued  to  take  part  occasionally  in  the  debates  of  the 
House  of  Lords  after  his  second  dismissal  from  office ;  but  the  infirm 
state  of  his  health  is  said  by  this  time  to  have  somewhat  afifocted  his 
intellect  In  1718  wb  find  him  joining  in  support  of  the  fibotions 
motion  brought  forward  by  a  section  of  the  opposition,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  dissolve  the  Union.  **  I  had  it^"  writes  Ondow, 
*'froai  good  authority  (the  late  Sir  Robert  Monroe,  then  of  the  House 
of  Commons),  that  at  a  meetiog  upon  it  at  my  lord  Somen's  house, 
whore  Monroe  was,  nobody  pressed  this  motion  more  than  that  lordt** 
He  resumed  his  place  at  the  council-board  after  the  accession  of 
George  L;  but  Us  faculties  were  now  almost  gone.  It  is  related 
however  tiiat  he  took  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Septennial 
Bill,  which  he  declared  "  he  thought  would  be  the  greatest  support 
possible  to  the  liberty  of  the  country."  At  last  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
occasioned  his  death,  on  the  26th  of  April  1716. 

Lord  Somers  was  never  married,  ^ough  it  is  stated  by  the  author 
of  the  '  Memoirs  of  his  Life,'  that  when  he  was  solicitor-general  he 
paid  bis  addresses  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bawdon,  a  London  alder- 
man, and  that  ha  went  so  far  in  the  matter  as  to  deliver  in  a  rental  of 
hii  estate,  after  several  meetings  with  the  lady  s  friends ;  *'  hut,"  con- 
cludea -the  story,  '*  the  treaty  broke  off  on  accoont  of  a  difference 
about  the  marriage-portion  and  settlement^  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
lady,  when  she  found  him  made  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  two 
yean'  time."  His  estates  descended  to  the  family  of  his  sister,  who 
was  married  to  Charles  Cooks,  Esq.,  M.?.,  whose  grandson  was  created 
Baron  Somers  in  1784. 

The  character  of  Lord  Somen  has  been  elaborately  drawn  by 
Addison  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  '  Freeholder '  (published 
May  14th,  1714),  but  with  considerable  wordiness,  and  something 
perhaps  of  the  air  of  insincerity  which  commonly  attaches  to  a  formtu 
panegyric.  He  had  been  an  early  and  zealous  patron  of  Addison,  who 
had  obtained  his  notice  by  inscribing  to  him  his  eai'Iy  poem  on  the 
campaigns  of  King  William,  and  who  afterwards  dedicated  to  him  his 
*  Travels  in  Italy '  and  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Spectator.'  There  is 
much  more  force  in  the  more  shaded  picture  of  him  which  Swift  has 
giren  in  his  'History  of  the  Four  Last  Tears  of  Queen  Anno;'  nor 
perhaps,  taken  with  the  proper  allowance,  does  it  convey  a  less  correct 
notion  of  the  man. 

The  collection  commonly  called  the  'Somers  Tracts,'  which  has 
been  twice  printed,  first  in  16  vols.  4to,  1748,  secondly,  in  18  vola  4to, 
1809-16,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Seot^  con- 
sists of  scarce  pamphlets,  selected,  as  the  title  intimates,  principally 
from  the  library  of  Lord  Somers.  A  valuable  collection  of  origimu 
letters  and  other  papers  left  by  his  lordship  was  unfortunately  con- 
sumed in  a  fire  which  happened  in  the  chambers  of  the  Honourable 
Charles  Torke,  then  solicitor-general,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Square,  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  the  29th  of  January  1752.  Mr.  Torke's  father, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  manied  Lord  Somers's  nieoe,  Miss 
Margaret  Cocks. 

SOMERSET,  BDWAUD  SEYMOUR,  DUKE  OF.    [Edwabo  VL] 

SOMERSET,  EARL  OF.    [Jakes  I.,  voL  iii.,  coL  588.] 
*SOMERyiLLE,  MRS.  MARY,  was  bom  about  1790  in  Scottatd, 
and  her  early  years  were  passed  at  Musselburgh,  a  small  sea-port  near 
the  oily  of  Edinburgh.    She  is  said  to  have  been  first  married  to  an 
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officer  of  the  British  navy,  who  instructed  her  in  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences.  She  became  afterwards  the  wife  of  Dr.  Somerville, 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  philosophical  world  by  some  experi- 
ments on  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  violet  rays  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  These  experiments  were  oonducted  in  a  simple  manner, 
without  costly  apparatus,  and  her  statement  of  the  results  was  free, 
unembarrassed,  and  unassuming.  Mrs.  Somerville's  next  appearance 
before  the  scientific  public  was  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Brougham, 
who,  knowing  her  mathematical  and  astronomical  qualifications,  had 
engaged  her  to  furnish  for  publication  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge  a  popular  account  of  the  'Mecanique  Celeste '  of 
Laplace.  The  work  however  outgrew  its  first  destination,  and  was 
publiBhed  in  an  independent  form,  under  the  title  of  the  'Meohanism 
of  the  HeaveDs/  London,  8vo,  1832L  In  the  body  of  the  work,  the 
demonstrations  of  Laplace  are  in  many  cases  given  without  alteration ; 
in  others  they  have  been  in  some  d^rse  changed ;  and  in  a  few 
instances  they  have  been  entirely  superseded  by  others  drawn  from 
different  sonroes.  In  a  preliminary  dissertation  extencUng  to  seventy 
pages  Mrs.  Somerville  has  collected  and  detailed  most  of  the  striking 
facts  which  theoiy  and  observation  have  made  known  concerning  the 
constitntion  of  the  universe. 

This  preliminary  dissertation  to  the  'Mechanism  of  the  Heavens' 
became  the  nucleus  of  her  nest  work,  'On  the  Connexion  <k  the 
Phyrical  Sciences,'  12mo,  1884,  which  is  dedicated  by  permission  to 
the  Queen.  Portions  of  the  original  dissertation  are  introduced  into 
the  present  work,  but  the  whole  has  been  recast^  and  additional 
subjects  have  been  introduced,  such  as  meteorology,  electricity,  magne- 
tism, and  others.  She  gives  an  account  of  the  great  law  of  gravitation, 
and  treats  of  the  mutual  actions  of  the  primary  and  secondary  planets^ 
of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  of  the  oceans  and  their  tides.  She  after- 
wards treats  of  acoustics  as  connected  with  the  constitntion  of  the 
atmosphere,  of  Kgfat  and  colours,  of  heat,  of  electricity,  and  of 
cometsL  All  these  subjects  are  explafaied  with  great  clearness  and 
precision.  In  1835  Mrs.  Somerville  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Sodeiy. 

Mrs.  SomerviUe's  next  and  last  work,  dedicated  to  Sir  John  Herschel, 
la  entiUed  *  Physical  Geography,'  2  vols.  12mo,  1848.  She  treats  first 
of  the  under-surlsce  of  the  earth,  or  geology,  and  tiien  successively  of 
the  land-surface,  of  the  great  oceans  and  seas,  of  the  river«yBtems,  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  lastly  of  the  distribution  of  oi^ganio  existence 
over  the  globe.  The  style  is  always  simple  and  perspicuous,  is  often 
Tigorons  and  elegant^  and  oocasiontuly  rises  to  a  strain  of  eloquence 
suitable  to  the  nandeur  of  the  scenes  which  it  has  to  describe. 

Mrs.  Somerville  enjoys  a  pension  of  800^.  a  year  from  the  civil  list 
fund,  as  a  reward  for  her  valuable  literary  services. 

SOMERVILLE,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  1692  at  Bdstone,  in  War^ 
wickshire,  which  had  been  the  residence  of  his  ancestors  from  the 
time  of  Edward  L  He  studied  at  Winchester  School,  and  at  New 
College,  Oxford.  Haying  completed  his  education  he  resided  during 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  family  mansion,  partly  occupied  with  the 
duties  of  a  justice  of  peace,  partly  with  the  active  pleasures  of  the 
sportsman,  and  partly  with  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  talents.  His 
income,  derived  from  the  estate  which  he  ukherited  from  his  father, 
was  1500/.  a  year,  out  of  which  his  mother  had  a  jointure  of  600^  a 
vear.  Hospitable,  convivial,  and  careless  of  economy,  he  became 
involved  in  debt,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  according  to  the 
account  of  his  friend  Shenstone  the  poet,  "  drank  himtelf  into  pains 
of  the  body  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pams  of  the  mind."  He  died 
July  19,  1742,  and  was  buried  at  Wotton,  near  Henley-in-Arden, 
Warwickshire. 

Somerville's  'Cbase'  is  still  a  favourite  with  those  who  combine  a 
taste  ^^r  poetrv  with  an  attachment  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  has 
beer,  frequently  reprinted.  It  is  written  in  tolerably  harmonious 
blank  verse ;  and  as  the  poet  was  practical^  master  of  his  subject^ 
his  descriptions  are  always  accurate  and  frequently  vivid,  and  he  has 
given  variety  to  them  by  compariog  the  rural  sports  of  other  countries 
with  those  of  his  own.  Somerville  has  written  another  ruril  poem, 
called  'Field  Sports,'  which  describes  the  amusement  of  hawking; 
and  '  Hobbinol,  or  Rural  Games,'  a  mock  heroia  He  has  also  written 
some  Fables,  which  are  mostly  dull  and  uninteresting;  some  rather 
coarse  Tales ;  and  a  few  lyrical  pieces^  which  display  no  great  poetical 
power,  but  contain  many  beautiful  Hnes. 

SOMMERARD,  A.  DU.    [Du  Somicbbaiid,  A.] 

SOMNER,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Canterbury,  according  to  the 
account  given  by  his  wife  and  son,  March  80th,  1606 ;  but  according 
to  the  register  of  the  parish  of  St  Maigaret's,  he  was  baptised  there 
on  November  5th,  1598.  His  father  was  registrar  of  the  court  of 
Canterbury  under  Sir  Kathaniel  Brent^  who  was  then  commissary. 
He  was  sent  to  the  free-school  of  that  city,  where  he  acquired  a  oom* 
potent  knowledge  of  Latin.  He  was  next  placed  as  clerk  to  his  fiither 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the  diocese,  and  afterwards  preferred  to 
an  office  in  the  courts  by  Archbishop  Land.  His  natural  bent  was  to 
the  study  of  antiquities,  in  which  he  was  enoonraged  by  Dr.  Merio 
Casaubott,  one  of  the  prebendaries.  In  1640  he  published  '  The  Anti- 
quities of  Canterbury,'  4to,  a  work  which  gained  him  considerable 
reputation,  and  which  was  afterwards  reprinted  and  enlai^pd  by 
Kicholae  Batteley,  foL,  London,  1708.  Somner*s  next  production  was 
an  Appendix  to  the  first  part  (all  that  was  pnbUshed)  of  Casaulxm'a 
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CommenUry  *  De  Quatuor  LiDguis,'  12mo,  London,  1650,  showing  the 
rektion  of  the  German  with  the  Saxon  language.  In  1652  he  added  a 
most  valuable  Glosaary  to  Sir  Roger  Twysden'a  '  Decern  Soriptores.' 
He  waa  now  urged  by  hia  frienda  to  make  a  Saxon  Dictionary,  but 
aa  thia  waa  a  work  which  required  time  and  great  labour,  it  was  necea- 
eary  that  he  ahould  have  auffident  means  of  aupport  while  engaged 
upon  it    Sir  Henry  Spelman  had  founded  at  Cambridge  a  lecture  for 

*  promoting  the  Saxon  toDgue,  either  by  reading  it  publicly  or  by  the 
editing  of  Saxon  Manuacripta ;  *  and  tbia  lecture  being  vacant  in  1657, 
Arcbbiahop  Uaher  recommended  Somner  to  the  then  patron  Roger 
Spelman,  grandson  of  the  founder.  Accordingly  Somner  had  the 
salary,  and  went  on  with  the  work,  which  was  published  at  Oxford,  in 
folio,  in  1659. 

A  abort  time  before  the  Reatoration,  Somner  waa  imprisoned  in  the 
caatle  of  Deal  for  endeavouring  to  procure  aignaturea  to  a  petition  for 
a  free  parliament.  In  1660  he  waa  made  maater  of  St.  John's  Hoapital, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Canterbury,  and  about  the  same  time  auditor  of 
Christ  ChurclL  In  this  year  he  published  in  quarto  hia  '  Treatise  on 
Gavelkind/  his  kst  publication.  He  died  March  30th,  1 669.  He  left 
behind  him  various  manuscript  collections,  and  two  or  three  treatises, 
one  of  which,  'Of  the  Roman  Forts  and  Forts  in  Kent,'  was  published 
at  Oxford,  8vo,  1698,  by  Brome.  Another,  'De  Portu  Iccio,'  translated 
into  Latin  by  Mr.  (afterwarda  bishop)  Gibson,  waa  published  at  Oxford, 
8vo,  1694.  To  the  former  of  these  a  Life  of  Somner  is  prefixed  by 
White  Kennet,  afterwarda  bishop  of  Peterborough. 

Somner  waa  buried  in  the  north  aisle  of  St.  Margaret'a  Churoh, 
Canterbury,  where  there  is  an  inscription  to  hia  memory.  Hia  books 
and  manuscripts  were  purchased  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canter- 
'bury,  and  they  are  still  in  the  Cathedral  library  ;  a  catalogue  of  them 
la  appended  to  Kennet'a  Life  of  Somner.  Somner  gave  great  aasiatanoe 
to  Dodsworth,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Monasticon  AngUcanum.' 
AmoDg  his  friends  and  correspondents  were  the  Archbishops  Laud 
and  Usher,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Symonds  I^Ewes,  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  Burton  the  antiquary,  Sir  John  Mar8ham,aDd  Elias  Ashmole. 

SONNINI  DE  MANONCOURT,  CHARLES  NICOLAS  SIGIS- 
BERT,  was  bom  at  Lundville,  February  1,  1751.  He  was  the  son  of 
Nicholas  Sonnini,  seigneur  of  the  fief  of  Manoncourt  in  Vermois,  and 
councillor  of  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland.  He  waa  educated  at  the 
Jesuit  University  of  Pont-a-Housson,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  his 
studies.  At  an  early  age  he  became  acquainted  with  Buffon  and 
Nollet,  who  encouraged  his  taste  for  natural  history.  Having  a  wish 
to  travel,  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  marine  engineer  service, 
and  in  1772  waa  aent  to  Cayenne  in  consequence.  Here  he  showed 
great  energy  and  courage  in  exploring  the  country  and  dislodging  from 
their  strongholds  the  savages  with  whom  the  oolong  was  molested, 
and  succeeded,  at  considerable  personal  risk,  in  making  a  passage  by 
water  from  Cayenne  to  the  mountain  La  Gabrielle,  the  aocomplish- 
ment  of  which  had  been  much  desired  by  the  oolonists,  bat  abandoned 
by  reason  of  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  routa  He  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  enterprise,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  on  his 
return  to  France.  In  1775,  after  a  visit  to  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  he  resumed  hia  post  as  an  engineer  at  Cayenne,  and  spent  two 
years  in  researches  in  natural  history.  Returning  to  France,  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health,  he  paaaed  the  winter  of  1776  with  BuSbn, 
assisting  him  in  his  labours,  till  he  joined  the  African  expedition  of 
Baron  de  Tott,  in  1777.  After  remaining  some  time  in  B^gypt,  and 
exploring  the  country,  he  travelled  in  Greece^  the  Archipelago,  and 
Asia  Minor.  He  returned  to  France  in  1780,  and  employed  himself 
in  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  introducing  several  valuable  exotic 
vegetables  into  his  country.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  administrators  of  the  d^partement  de  la 
Meurthe;  but  bemg  deprived  of  this  office  by  St.  Jus^  and  reduced  to 
poverty,  on  account  of  his  noble  birth,  he  employed  himself  in 
arranging  and  publishing  the  materials  oollected  in  his  travels.  Ha 
was  afterwards  placed  at  the  head  of  the  college  of  Vionne,  in  the 
ddpartement  de  Tls^re ;  but  failing  in  his  projeota  of  reform  there, 
gave  up  this  situation  after  holding  it  two  years,  and  returned  to  his 
literary  labours.  In  1810  he  went  to  Moldavia,  and,  while  traversing 
that  country,  caught  a  fever,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  died 
at  Paris,  May  29,  1812.  His  principal  works  are,  *  Voyage  dans  la 
Haute  et  Basse  Egypt,'  Paris,  8vo,  1799;  'Voyage  en  Gr^  et  en 
Turquie,'  Paris,  8vo,  1801. 

Buffon's  'Histoire  Naturelle,'  Paris,  1799-1808,  to  which  he  contri- 
buted  18  vols,  of  fishes  and  1  voL  of  oetaoea,  and,  jointly  witii  M. 
Latreille,  4  voU  of  reptiles ;  and  the  '  Nouveau  Diotionnaire  d'Histoire 
Naturelle,'  8vo,  1803-4,  were  edited  by  him :  in  the  latter  he  wrote  the 
mticles /Man,'  'Quadrupeds,'  'Bird0,^and  'Cetacea.' 

Sonnini  deserves  great  praise  for  his  labours  as  a  nataraUst.  like 
other  great  travellers,  though  eager  and  enthusiastio,  he  was  somewhat 
inconstant  in  the  direction  of  his  eneigies,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
events  of  his  Ufe,  not  less  than  from  the  remarks  of  his  French 
biographer.  In  his  'Travels  in  the  EasV  he  treats  of  the  natuial 
and  artificial  productions  of  each  country,  and  gives  also  archaeological 
and  topographical  notices  not  remarkably  for  their  research  or 
originality. 

{Biographic  UhiverseUe,  by  the  author  of  his  'Eloge  Hiat^rique,* 
where  is  a  liat  of  hia  other  publications.) 

•  &OPHLA,  PRINCESS  OF  RUSSIA.    [Peter  L] 


SOTHOCLES,  son  of  Sophilus,  was  bom  in  the  Attic  demos  or 
village  of  Colonus,  and,  according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  in 
the  year  B.a  495,  fifteen  years  before  the  battle  of  Salamia,  when 
iEschylus  was  thirty  years  old.  He  appears  to  have  received  as  good 
an  education  as  could  be  had  at  the  time.  In  music  he  was  instructed 
by  LampruB,  and  in  thia  art,  as  well  as  in  gymnastic  exercises,  he 
gained  laurels  even  when  a  youth.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  the 
Greeks  had  defeated  the  Persians  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  (B.a  480), 
Sophocles,  on  account  of  his  beauty,  was  selected  by  those  who  had 
the  management  of  the  solemnities  which  followed  the  victory,  as 
leader  of  the  chorus  which  danced  around  the  trophiea  in  Salamis  and 
sang  the  hymn  of  victory.  (Athen.,  i,  p.  20.)  The  anonymous  Greek 
biographer  of  Sophocles  states  that  jEschylus  was  his  master  in 
tragedy,  but  such  a  relation  between  the  two  poets  is  improbable,  and 
is  contradicted  by  a  passage  in  AthensDus  (L,  p.  22),  where  Sophocles 
says  of  ^chylus,  that  he  followed  the  rules  of  his  art  without 
knowing  them.  It  is  a  favourite  practice  with  ancient  historians  and 
grammarians  to  describe  the  relation  of  two  persona  who  lived  at  the 
same  time  and  practised  the  same  art,  as  that  of  master  and  pupil, 
when  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  fact,  except  that  one  was  younger 
than  Uie  other.  The  first  time  that  Sophocles  produced  a  tragedy  on 
the  Attic  atage  was  in  the  year  B.C.  468,  and  the  piece  was  probably 
the  •  Triptolemus,'  which  is  now  lost.  (Euseb.,  *  Chron.,*  p.  1C7 ;  PUn, 
'  Hist.  Nat,'  xviil  12.)  JSschylua  was  at  this  time  the  great  dramatist 
of  the  Attic  atage,  but  his  young  rival,  who  ventured  to  contend  with 
him  for  the  prize,  won  the  victory,  which  waa  attended  by  the  following 
memorable  circumstance.  On  the  day  when  the  drama  was  acted, 
Cimon  had  just  relumed  from  the  island  of  Seyms,  bringing  with 
him  the  remains  of  Theseus,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  murdered 
and  buried  in  that  island.  When  Cimon,  with  bis  nine  oolleaguea, 
entered  the  theatre  to  offer  the  customary  libations  to  Dionysus,  he 
was  detained  by  the  chief  archon  Aphepaion,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
preside  at  the  dramatic  performances  and  to  nominate  the  jadges. 
Aphepaion  appointed  no  judges,  but  called  upon  Cimon  and  his 
colleagues  to  determine  the  prize.  Cimon,  recognising  the  great 
genius  that  the  tragedy  displaced,  gave  the  prize  to  Sophocles.  (Plat, 
'dm.;  8.) 

From  this  time  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  passed  without  any 
memorable  event  being  recorded,  though  Sophocles  must  have  been 
extremely  active  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  for  during  this  period  he  is 
said  to  have  composed  thirty-one  dramas,  not  including  the  'Trip- 
tolemus.*    (Aristoph.  Byz., '  Aixgum.  ad  Antig.*) 

In  the  year  B.0. 440  he  brought  out  the  '  Antigone,  his  thirty-second 
drama ;  and  he  gained  the  prize.  The  Athenians,  who  perceived  in 
this  play  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman  and  general,  appointed  him  one 
of  the  commanders  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  aristocrats  of  Samoa, 
who,  after  being  expelled  from  the  island  by  the  Athenians,  had 
retumed  from  Aoisea  in  Caria  (whence  the  Greek  biographer  calls  it 
the  war  of  Ansa),  and  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Samians  to  revolt 
againat  Athens.  In  this  campaign  Sophocles  was  the  colleague  of 
Pericles.  No  military  feat  ia  recorded  of  him,  and  it  is  only  stated 
that  he  availed  himself  of  ihe  opportunity  to  enrich  himselt  In 
Samoa  he  is  said  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Herodotus,  for 
whom  he  wrote  a  poem.  (Plut.,  'An  Seni  sit  gerenda  reap./  S.) 
Whether  Sophocles,  after  this  expedition,  which  ended  in  B.a  439, 
took  any  further  part  in  public  affidrs,  is  not  certain.  His  life  seems 
to  have  passed  in  the  glorious  career  of  a  successful  dramatist,  and 
has  left  no  traces  in  history ;  we  only  hear  that  several  kings  invited 
him  to  their  courts,  but  that  he  preferred  staying  at  home.  He  waa 
married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  Nicostrate  of  Athens,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  lophon ;  his  second  wife  was  Theoris  of  Sicyon,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son  called  Ariston.  Ariaton  again  had  a  aon  called  Sophodea, 
who  is  generally  distinguished  from  his  grandfather  by  tho  epithet 
*  the  Younger.'  Sophocles  was  very  partial  to  this  grandson,  and  it 
was  believid  that  during  his  lifetime  he  intended  to  transfer  to  him  a 
considerable  part  of  his  property.  lophon,  fearing  lest  his  inheritance 
ahould  be  diminiahed,  brought  a  charge  of  mental  incapacity  againat 
his  father  before  the  members  of  his  phratria,  and  proposed  that  he 
ahould  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  control  over  his  property.  Sophocles 
is  said  to  have  made  no  reply  to  this  charge,  but  with  a  strong  convic- 
tion of  Uie  excellence  of  the  '(Edipua  in  Colonus,'  which  he  had  ju:3t 
composed,  to  have  only  read  to  his  phzatores^  who  had  to  examine 
him,  the  parodos  of  this  play.  The  consequence  was  that  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  management  of  his  property. 

Sophodea  diod  in  the  year  B.O.  406,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of 
ninety.  The  accounts  of  the  cause  of  his  death  are  not  consistent 
Some  state  that  he  was  choked  by  a  grape,  which  stuck  in  his  throat ; 
others,  that  in  the  loud  reading  of  the  <  Ajatigone '  he  exerted  himself 
so  much  that  at  last  his  voice  failed  him  and  he  expired ;  and  others 
again,  that  he  died  of  joy  at  the  announcement  of  a  victory  gained  by 
one  of  his  dramas.  lie  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers  near 
Decelea. 

As  regards  the  privale  life  of  Sophocles  we  know  nothing,  except 
that  he  was  addicted  to  sexual  pleasures  (Athen.,  xiL,  p.  510) ;  but  the 
anecdotes  in  Athenseus  (xiii.,  p.  608,  &c.)  seem  to  belong  to  that  sort 
of  scandal  from  which  no  great  msm  can  escape. 

Sophodta  is  said  to  have  written  130  dramas,  but  Aristophanes  of 
Byzantium  dcclaied  seventeen  of  them  spurious,  which  would  leave 
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113  genuine  dramas,  which  number  indadea  hia  aatirio  dramaa.  At 
the  age  of  forty-fiye  he  had  written  32  dramas,  eo  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  hia  works  were  composed  during  the  latter  half  of  his  life. 
The  '  (EdipuB  in  Colonns/  his  last  production,  was  written  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  but  was  not  brought  out  till  the  year  B.C.  401.  With 
these  plays  he  disputed  the  prize  with  the  greatest  dramatists  of  the 
day — .£schylu8,  Euripides,  Choerilus,  Aristias,  lophon,  and  others; 
and  gained  twenty  times  the  first  prize,  several  timea  the  second,  but 
never  the  third.  Of  all  his  plays  there  only  remain  seven ;  of  others 
we  onlypossess  some  fragments,  and  sometimes  no  more  than  the 
titles.  The  earliest  of  the  extant  pieces  is  the  'Antigone,*  and  the 
probable  chronological  order  in  which  the  others  followed  is  this : — 
*Eleotra,'  « Trachinise,'  'King  CEdipus,'  'Ajax,'  « Philoctetes '  (first 
acted  in  b.o.  409),  and  the  '  OBdipus  m  Colonus,*  which  was  first  acted 
in  aa  401. 

The  ancients  themselvea  regarded  Sophocles  as  the  most  perfect  of 
all  dramatic  poets ;  they  called  him  the  tragic  Homer,  and  the  Attic 
bee,  to  express  the  unrivalled  beauty  and  sweetness  of  his  productions. 
Their  admiration  was  well  founded,  for  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  as 
far  aa  we  can  judge,  excel  everything  of  the  kind  that  appeared  in 
Greece  either  before  or  after  him.  Sophocles  abandoned  the  pomp, 
grandiloquence,  and  harshness  of  ^scbylus,  for  which  he  substituted 
the  noble  simplicity  and  tenderness  which  the  ancients  admired  :  his 
heroes  are  not  beings  of  a  superior  nature ;  his  men  are  not  the  aport 
of  an  inscrutable  destiny  :  the  world  which  he  represents  is  peopled 
by  men,  agitated  indeed  by  sufierings  and  passions,  but  the  good  and 
the  beautihil  do  not  appear  under  the  iron  rule  of  destiny ;  all  .his 
characters  are  men  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  beings  with  whom 
we  can  sympathise.  Hence  his  dramas  are  of  an  ethical  and  practical 
character,  while  those  of  iEschylus  are  more  calculated  to  inspire 
religious  awe.  Sophoclea  knew  the  laws  of  his  art  and  what  it 
required,  as  appears  from  an  expression  ascribed  to  him  by  Plutarch. 
('  De  Prof.  Virt,  Sent,'  7.)  During  his  whole  career  he  appears  to 
hare  been  atriving  to  realise  the  idea  which  he  had  formed  of  tragedy. 
In  the  three  earliest  of  the  extant  plays  there  appear  occasionally 
tracea  of  an  artificial  style  and  studied  obscurity,  but  the  remaining 
four  are  entirely  free  of  this  fault.  But  even  the  '  Antigone '  is  so 
different  from  any  play  of  .£schylus  in  design  and  execution,  that  he 
must  have  long  before  been  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the  changes 
which  he  introduced.  The  more  particular  changes  to  which  we  here 
allude  are  as  follows : — Each  drama  of  Sophocles  turns  upon  one  great 
action,  the  '  Antigone '  perhaps  excepted ;  and  one  idea,  which  is  the 
leading  idea  of  the  drama,  is  perfectly  developed  in  one  play;  while 
with  .^Bachylus  the  three  playa  of  a  trilogy  are  like  so  many  acts  of 
one  drama.  Although  therefore  Sophocles  may  usually  have  brought 
out  three  tragedies  at  once,  each  of  them  was  complete  in  itselt  ^  The 
lyric  part,  or  the  chorus,  in  Sophocles  has  no  longer  that  proniinent 
place  which  it  has  in  .^schylus,  nor  does  it  take  part  in  the  action  in 
the  same  degree ;  it  no  longer  expresses  the  feelings  supposed  to  be 
called  forth  in  the  audience;  but  the  tragic  development  of  the 
eharactera  of  the  drama,  or,  in  other  words,  the  action,  is  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  drama.  The  chorus  is  subordinate,  and  it 
would  seem  that  Sophocles  used  it  aa  a  means  to  let  the  spectator  see 
what  was  going  on  in  the  minds  of  the  actors  rather  tlum  in  that  of 
the  spectators.  Aa  the  action  was  thus  extended,  Sophocles  ako 
introduced  a  third  actor,  or  the  triagonistes,  so  that  now  three  actors 
might  appear  upon  the  stage  at  once,  whereas  before  his  time  there 
had  not  been  more  than  two  at  a  time,  which  rendered  the  action,  as 
well  as  the  dialogue,  monotonous.  Lastiv,  Ifcphocles  introduced 
several  improrementB  in  scene-painting  and  in  otiier  mechanical  parts 
of  stage  performance.  At  first  he  is  said,  like  .fischyhis,  to  have 
acted  in  bis  own  dnunas,  but  aa  lus  voice  was  too  weak  he  gave  it  up. 

Beaidee  his  dramas,  Sophocles  also  wrote  an  elegy,  several  pseans, 
and  other  minor  poems,  and  also  a  prose  work  on  the  chorus,  which 
waa  directed  against  Thespis  and  Chcsrilua.  Several  ancient  gram- 
mariansy  such  as  Didymus,  HorapoUon,  Aristophanes  of-'Byaantium, 
Androtioo,  Piaxlphanes,  and  others,  wrote  commentaries  upon  the 
dramas  of  Sophocles. 

Respecting  the  life  and  works  of  Sophocles,  see  the  Life,  by  an 
snonymous  Greek  writer,  which  is  prefixed  to  several  editions  of  his 
works ;  Suidas,  a.  «.  2o^«X^f ;  the  masterly  treatise  cf  Lessing, 
'  Leben  des  Sophocles,'  which  lias  unfortunately  been  left  a  fragment 
by  the  author;  Feid.  Sehultz,  'De  YiU'  SophocUs  Poetee,'  8vo,  Bonn, 
1886 ;  Adolph.  Schbll,  '  SophoeleB,  sein  Wirken  und  Leben,'  8vo, 
Frankfurt;  Mliller,  'Hist,  of  the  Lit  of  Ancient  Greece,'  i  pp. 
887-856 ;  A.  W.  ▼.  Sohlegel,  'Lectuxea  on  Dramatio  Literature^'  toL  i, 
lect4. 

The  works  of  Sophocles  were  first  printed  by  Aldus,  8vo,  Venice^ 
1502.  The  beat  of  the  subsequent  editions  are  thoae  of  H.  Stephens, 
4to,  Paris,  1568,  with  vsluable notes;  and  that  of  Brunok,  2  vols.  8vo, 
Strasbourg,  1786,  with  a  Latin  tiansktion  and  notes.  In  the  aame 
year  Brunck  publiahed  hia  great  edition,  in  2  vols.  4to  ot  4  Vols.  8vo. 
It  was  reprinted  in  London,  in  8  vols.  Sy0,  182S,  with  some  additions 
by  Bumey.  The  text  of  Brunck  haa  served  aa  the  basis  for  all  aubee- 
quent  editionsi  The  beet  among  tMm  are  that  of  Husgrave,  2  vols. 
8vo,  Oxford,  1800,  Aa ;  of  F.  H.  Bothe,  2  toIb.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1806, 
the  hwt  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1827  and  1828;  of  Erfurt, 
7  vols.  8vo^  Leiprig,  1802,  &c. ;  of  Blmslej,  1826,  reprinted  at  Ldpcig 


in  8  rdbk  8vo;  of  Erfurt  and  G.  Hermann,  7  vols.  12mo,  Leipzi{& 
1823-25.  An  edition  by  G.  Hermann,  in  7  vola.  12mo,  appeared  at 
Leipzig  in  1850-51.  The  most  useful  edition  of  Sophocles  for  students 
is  that  of  E.  Wunder,  Gotha  and  Erfurt^  1881-41.  An  edition  with 
a  translation  of  Wunder^s  introductions  and  notes,  and  a  collation  of 
Dindorf'a  text^  waa  published  in  London  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1854.  The 
editions  of  single  playa  and  dissertations  upon  them  are  almoat  innu- 
merable. The  titfes  and  remaina  of  the  lost  pieces  of  Sophocles  have 
been  collected  by  Welcker,  in  hia  '  Die  Griechischen  Tragodien,'  p.  59, 
&c.  He  haa  classed  them  according  to  the  legendary  cydea  to  which 
tbey  belong,  and  also  given  the  probable  contents  or  the  leading  idea 
of  each  play,  aa  fiur  aa  thia  can  be  made  out  from  the  fragments. 

The  translations  of  Sophocles  are  very  numerous.  The  best  German 
is  that  by  Solger,  the  last  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Berlin,  2  vols. 
8vo,  1824.  There  are  numerous  English  translations :  in  prose,  by 
George  Adams,  2  vols.,  London,  1729,  and  others  subsequently ;  in 
verse,  by  Franklin,  2  vols.  4to,  London,  1758-59 ;  by  Bobert  Potter, 
London,  1788 ;  and  by  Thomas  Dale,  1824. 

SO'PHRON,  son  of  Agathodes,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  was  bom 
about  the  year  B.c.  420.  He  ia  believed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
a  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  called  '  mimes,'  which  were  dramatic  per- 
formances of  irregular  form,  in  which  occurrences  of  real  life  were 
clothed  in  a  poetical  dress ;  and  which  usually  consisted  of  a  sicgle 
scene,  mostiy  comic,  sometimes  with  such  dialogue  added  as  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  prompted.  Sophron  wrote  his  works  in 
the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  Doric  Greek  aa  apoken  in  Sicily,  and  in  a  kiud 
of  rhythmical  prose.  Plato,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  Sophron  through  Dion  of  Syracuse,  valued  them  very 
highly,  and  is  said  to  have  made  the  Athenians  acquainted  with  this 
spedea  of  poetry.  (Quinctil.,  i  10, 17.)  Besides  the  few  fragments 
of  the  mimes  of  Sophron  which  yet  remain,  we  only  know  the  titles 
of  some  others  of  his  poems,  so  that  we  are  acarcely  able  to  form  an 
exact  idea  of  this  species  of  poetry.  The  circumstance  that  Sophron 
wrote  in  a  popular  dialect  full  of  peculiarities  and  solecisms,  was 
probably  the  reason  why  his  works  were  studied  by  the  grammariana 
Apollodorus  of  Athens  wrote  a  commentary  upon  thenL 

The  fragmenta  are  collected  by  C.  J.  Blom  field,  in  the '  Classical 
Journal,'  vol.  iv.,  p  880,  &c.,  to  which  a  supplement  and  some  cor- 
rections were  added  by  the  same  scholar'in  the  'Museum  Ctiticum,' 
No.  viL,  p.  640,  &c  Compare  Grysar,  '  De  Sophrone  Mimographo/ 
Colonise,  1888. 

SORANUS,  an  eminent  andent  phvsician,  the  son  of  Kenandrr,  was 
bom  at  Ephesus,  probably  about  the  end  of  the  Ist  century  after 
Christ,  and  raised  the  aect  of  the  Methodid  to  its  highest  degree  of 
reputation.  He  had  been  brought  up  at  Alexandria,  but  under  the 
reign  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  and 
practised  medicine  vrith  great  success.  (Pseudo-Gal.,  'Introduct,' 
cap.  4,  p.  184,  tom.  xiv.,  id.  Kilhn;  Suidas.)  He  passed  some  time 
also  in  Aquitania,  and  very  successfully  treated  the  leprous  diseases 
which  prevailed  there.  (MarcelL  Emp.,  'De  Medicam.,'  cap.  19,  p. 
821,  ed.  H.  Steph.)  In  his  time  the  leprosy,  which  had  b^eu  brought 
from  the  East  into  Italy  and  Gaul,  was  making  there  the  greatest 
ravages ;  and  the  physidana,  who  were  not  yet  well  acquainted  with 
thia  disease,  were  anxious  to  recommend  certain  preparations  against 
each  of  its  particular  aymptoms.  Some  of  those  employed  by  Soranua 
have  been  preserved  to  us  by  Galen.  (Gal.,  '  De  Compos.  Medicam., 
sec  Loca,'  lib.  1,  cap  2,  8,  p.  414  et  sq.,  493  et  sq.,  tom.  xil)  Their 
object  was  in  a  great  measure  to  efifect  a  metasyncrisis,  or  the  re-estab- 
hahment  of  the  pores  in  their  natural  state.  To  him  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  observationa  (PauL  .^gin.,  'De  Re  Med.,'  lib.  iv.,  cap.  59, 
p.  78,  ed.  AldL^  upon  the  species  of  worm  called  by  the  Greeks 
ZpoKivrtoVf  hy  tnd  Latina  Goidius,  Filaria,  or  Vena  Medinensis ;  for 
an' account  of  which  see  a  dissertation  by  Justus  Welhe^  entitled  'De 
Filaria  Medinensi  GmeL  Commentariolum,'  8vo,  Berot,  1882,  and 
espedally  the  very  learned  work  by  Oeox^.  Hieron.  Velschius,  entitled 
'  Exerdtatio  de  Vena  Medinensi,  ad  Mentem  Ebnsinse  (ie.  Avicennas), 
sive  De  Dracunculis  Veterum,'  4to,  August-Vindel,  1674.  He  made 
the  interesting  remark,  that  children  while  at  the  breast  are  some- 
times attacked  with  hydrophobia.  (CoeL  Aurel,  'De  Morb.  Acut.,' 
lib.  iii.,  c  11,  p.  221,  ed.  Amman.)  Hia  theory  on  the  Nightmare  (Id., 
'De  Morb.  Chron.,'  Ub.  i,  c  8,  p.  289),  and  his  opinion  on  the  use  of 
magioal  songa  and  incantations  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  prove  how 
little  he  was  imbued  with  the  prejudicea  of  hia  age.  He  aeems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  reduce  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors  to  certain 
principles  (Id., '  De  Morb.  Acut.,'  lib.  ii,  cap.  9,  p.  91),  and  therefore 
did  not,  like  them,  show  oontempt  for  the  ancients,  but  tried  to  refute 
them  by  the  arguments  of  the  Methodid.  (Id,  Ibid.,  cap.  19,  p.  127; 
cap.  29,  p  142.)  Indeed  he  was  the  first  who  gave  a  plausible  reason 
for  the  necessity  of  rejecting  purgatives,  in  saying  that  they  evacuated 
indiscriminately  the  healthy  humours  as  well  as  the  bad  ones.  (Id., 
iUd.,  cap.  9,  p.  91.)  He  always  employed  venesection  in  pleurisy, 
because  it  proceeds  evidently  from  the  strictuui,  and  had  no  regard  to 
tli^  diffsrence  of  climate.  (Id.,  ibid.,  cap  22,  p.  132.)  In  pneumonia 
he  eonsldered  that  the  whole  body  si&ered,  but  that  the  lungs  are 
particularly  affjoted ;  for  Soranua  did  not  admit  a  single  local  disease^ 
In  tile  strict  accep&tioA  of  the  term.  (Id.,  ibid.,  cap.  28,  p.  139.) 
The  cholera  morbus,  said  he,  is  a  relaxation  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, accompanied  with  imminent  danger.    (Id.,  ibid.,  lib.  iii.,  cap. 
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19  p.  254.)  Sppengel  ('Hi«t  de  U  M6d.')  thinks  that  he  is  not  the 
Sonmus  who  is  mentioned  by  CoeUus  Anrelianos  ('De  Morb.  Chron., 
Ub  ii,  cap.  10,  p.  891)  as  having  recognised  three  causes  of  haemor. 
rhage,  viz.  eruption,  lesion,  and  putrefaction,  because  the  study  of  these 
nwticular  causes  would  not  agree  with  the  spirit  of  the  school  of  the 
l^thodicL  We  know  also  from  Suidas  that  at  least  two  different 
physicians  bore  the  name  of  Soranus.  His  work,  Dcpl  Tvyauctivy 
naJw,  'De  Arte  Obetetrida  Morbisque  Mulierum,*  shows  that  he 
poaaessed  very  conuderable  anatomical  knowledge,  thongh  he  intro- 
duMsSie  description  of  the  sexual  organs  by  saymg  that  the  study  of 
anatomy  is  quite  useless,  and  that  he  only  inserted  these  chapters  m 
order  that  people  might  not  say  he  disparaged  anatomy  because  he 
was  himself  ignorant  of  it  (cap.  8,  p.  5,  ed.  Dietz).  Indeed  he 
described  the  uterus  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  (what  he  hmiaelf 
assures  us)  that  he  derived  his  ideas  of  anatomy  from  the  dissection 
not  of  animals,  but  of  human  bodies.    (Ibid.,  cap.  4,  5,  p.  11, 13.) 

A  fragment  by  Soranus,  Utpl  litH^^oov  KarayfidTW,  'De  Signis  Frac- 
turarum/  was  published  by  Cocchi,  in  his  'Grsecorum  Chirurgici 
Libri,*  Gr.  et  Lat,  fol.,  Florent,  1754.  It  is  also  inserted  by  Jul.  Lud. 
Ideler,  in  his  *  Medici  et  Physid  Grajci  Minores,*  Svo,  BeroL,  1841,  Gr. 
His  work  'De  Arte  Obstetricia  Morbisque  Mulierum'  consisted 
originally  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  four  chapters,  of  which  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  remain,  which  were  first  published,  Regim. 
Prusa.,  Svo,  1838,  Graeci,  from  a  manuscript  prepared  for  the  press 
before  his  death,  by  the  late  learned  professor  F.  R.  Dietz.  An  ana- 
tomical fragment  of  this  work,  Utpl  M-ftrpas  koI  TvycuKtiov  AtSoiou,  *  De 
Utero  et  Pudendo  Muliebri,'  was  published  in  Greek,  together  with 
Rufus  Ephesius,  8vo,  Paris,  1654,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Ideler's  col- 
lection mentioned  above.  A  Latin  translation  is  added  to  the  edition 
of  Oribssius,  by  Rasarius.  There  is  also  a  dissertation  by  H.  Haser, 
'De  Sorano  Epheeio.  ej usque  Ilfpt  Tvyauctioty  IlaB&y,  liber  nuper 
reperto,'  4to,  JensB,  1840.  Whether  the  Life  of  Hippocrates,  that  goes 
under  the  name  of  Soranus,  wss  written  by  the  author  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  article,  is  uncertain ;  and  indeed  the  writer  is  not  quite 
sure  that  all  that  has  been  said  refers  to  the  same  individual.  The 
Life  of  Hippocrates  (which  is  of  littie  or  no  authority)  is  prefixed  to 
several  editions  of  his  works^  and  is  also  inserted  by  Fabricius  in  his 
'Biblioth.  Grseca,'  vol.  xii.,  p.  675,  ed.  Vet.,  and  by  Ideler  in  bis  col- 
lection above  mentioned.  A  work  which  exists  only  in  Latin,  and 
which  bears  the  titie  'In  Artem  Medendi  Isagoge,'  is  undoubtedly  the 
production  of  a  later  writer,  as  Galen  is  mentioned  in  it  by  name 
(cap.  13).  It  is  in  the  collection  edited  by  Torinus,  fol.,  Basil.,  1528, 
and  in  that  publiahed  "apud  Aid!  Filios,"  foL,  Venet,  1547. 

•SORBY,  HENRY  CLIFTON,  F.R.a,  F.G.S.,  a  rising  geologist, 
who  has  become  advantageously  known  by  his  researches  into  the 
structure  of  rocks,  and  by  his  inquuies  in  physical  geography,  both 
pursued  in  a  novel  manner,  was  bom  at  Sheffield,  where  his  father 
was  an  eminent  manufacturer  of  edge-tools,  on  the  10th  of  May  1826. 
He  was  first  educated  in  the  collegiate  school  of  that  town,  and  subse- 
quently received  instruction  from  a  private  tutor,  the  Rev.  Walter 
Mitchell  (now  chaplain  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London).  He 
wss  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  June  11th,  1857.  Being 
in  independent  circumstances,  he  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of 
science,  and  is  the  author  of  papers  relating  to  the  structure  of  rocks, 
investigated  by  the  union  of  mineralogicfd,  chemical,  physical,  and 
microscropical  examinations,  and  on  the  former  physical  geography  of 
various  localities,  as  evinced  by  the  disposition,  mutual  relations,  and 
structure  of  the  strata  now  occupying  them,  in  the  following  works : — 
the  '  Transaotions '  of  the  Sections  of  the  British  Association ;  the 
<  Journals '  of  the  Geological,  Chemical,  and  Microscopical  Societies  of 
London;  the  'Edlnbuigh  New  Philosophical  Journal;'  the  'Philo- 
sophical Magazine;'  the  'Proceedings'  of  the  Geological  and  Poly- 
technic Society  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  and  those  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Sheffield.  Of  the  latter  body 
Mr.  Sorby  is  senior  vice-president,  and  in  1852  was  appointed  to  the 
chair. 

SOSrOENES,  an  Egyptian  astronomer,  who  was  brought  to  Rome 
by  Julius  Caesar,  to  superintend  the  correotion  of  the  calendar.  He 
is  said  to  have  lived  at  Rome  till  the  time  of  Augustus^  and  to  have 
assisted  in  the  further  correction  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  that 
emperor.  But  beyond  this  nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  death,  or 
pursuits. 

SOTHEBY,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  London,  November  9, 1757. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Sotheby,  of  the  Guards,  and  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  William  Sloane,  Esq.,  of  Stoneham,  in  Hampshire. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  only  seven  years  old,  and  he  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Yorke  (afterwards  lord 
chancellor)  and  of  his  maternal  unde  Hans  Sloane,  Esq.,  and  by  them 
he  was  sent  to  Harrow  School,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  Instead  of  completing  his  studies  at  either  of  the 
universities,  he  entered  the  army,  and  purchased  a  commission  in  the 
10th  Dragoons,  from  which  he  immediately  obtained  leave  of  absenoe, 
and  passed  several  months  at  the  military  academy  at  Angers  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  principles  of  his  profession,  England  at  that 
time  having  no  similar  institution  for  military  instruction.  On  leaving 
Angers  he  passed  a  winter  and  spring  in  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and 
rejoined  his  regiment  at  the  end  of  1777,  at  Koaresboroughy  in  York- 
shire, where,  besides  attending  to  his  military  dutits,  he  studied, 


critically  and  assiduously,  Shakspere  and  the  other  masters  of  English 
poetry.  In  1786  he  married  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Ambrosa 
Isted,  Esq.,  of  Ecton,  in  Northamptonshire;  he  immediately  after- 
wards quitted  the  army  and  purchased  Bevis  Mount,  near  South- 
ampton, where  he  continued  to  reside  for  the  next  ten  years,  amusing 
himself  with  poetical  studies  and  writing.  In  1788  he  made  a 
pedestrian  tour  through  Wales  with  his  only  brother  Admiral 
Sotheby,  of  which  he  published  a  poetical  narrative  under  the  titie 
of  'A  Tour  through  North  and  South  Wales.'  His  mother  died  in 
1790,  and  in  1791  he  removed  from  Bens  Mount  to  London,  where  he 
afterwards  chiefly  resided,  passing  however  a  considerable  part  of 
eveiy  year  at  Fair-Mead  Lodge,  in  Epping  Forest,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  master  keepers.  Soon  after  he  settied  in  London  he 
became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
of  the  Dilettanti  Society;  and  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  at  his 
house  persons  distinguished  in  literature  and  politics  without  any 
regard  to  party  distinctions. 

The  language  and  literature  of  Germany  had  been  for  some  time 
advancing  in  favour  in  England.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  had  chiefly 
contributed  to  this  result ;  and  Sotheby's  friend  Spencer  had  trans- 
lated Burger's  'Lenore'  with  more  success  than  Taylor  had  done 
previously.  Sotheby  studied  the  language,  and  in  1798  published  a 
translation  of  Wieland  s  '  Oberon,'  which  immediately  became  popular. 
In  1799  he  published  a  short  poem  on  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  in 
1800  a  translation  of  the  '  Georgics'  of  Vizgil.  In  1801  he  addressed 
Sir  Geoige  Beaumont  in  '  A  Poetical  Spistie  on  the  Encouragement  of 
th^  British  School  of  Painting.'  In  1802  he  pubhshed  'Orestes,'  a 
tragedy,  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  drama,  accompanied  by  a  mask, 
entitied  'Huon  de  Bourdeaux,'  founded  on  the  story  of  'Oberon.* 
His  next  work,  on  which  he  was  occupied  the  greater  part  of  two 
years,  and  which  appeared  in  1807,  was  an  epic  poem,  in  blank  verse, 
under  the  title  of  *Saul.'  In  1810  he  produced  'Constanoe  de  Cas- 
tille,  a  metrical  Poem,  in  Ten  Cantos,'  in  the  style  of  the  '  Lady  of 
the  Lake'  and  'Marmion.'  In  18U  he  republished  'Orestes,* 
together  with  four  other  trggedies.  Sotheby  travelled  through 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  in  1816,  in  company  with  Mr.  Elmsley 
and  Professor  Playfair.  He  returned  through  Germany  to  England 
at  the  close  of  1817.  In  1827  he  published  a  oorrected  edition  of  his 
translation  of  the  '  Geoigics,'  together  with  the  original  text,  and  the 
translations  of  De  Lille,  Soave^  Guzman,  and  Voss,  in  folio;  of  which 
he  presented  copies  to  several  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  received 
medals  from  them  in  acknowledgment. 

When  he  was  in  his  seventieth  year  he  oommenoed  a  poetical 
translation  (in  rhyme)  of  the  '  Iliad,'  of  which  he  completed  a  portion 
every  day,  even  during  a  tour  which  he  made  to  Scotland  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1829.  On  his  return  to  London  he  pursued 
his  task  with  unabated  diligence,  and  completed  the  'Iliad'  in 
September  1830.  He  immediately  oommenoed  the  '  Odyssey,'  which 
he  finished  in  July  1882. 

He  died  December  80, 1838,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
His  eldest  son,  William,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  First  Regiment  of 
Guards,  died  in  1815,  in  consequence  of  injuries  which  his  constitution 
had  suffered  iu  the  Walcheren  expedition  and  the  war  in  Spain.  His 
third  son  George,  who  was  assistant-resident  at  Nagpoor,  in  Hindustan, 
was  kiUed  in  repelling  an  attack  of  the  Pindarees,  November  27, 1817. 
Another  son,  Hans,  who  had  been  in  the  civil  service  in  India,  died  in 
London,  April  27, 1827. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Sotheby  published,  in  1828, 
'  Italy  and  other  Poems,'  fcap  8vo^  consisting  chiefly  of  descriptions 
of  Italian  scenery,  most  of  which  were  probably  written  while  he  was 
travelling  in  1816-17,  and  a  few  other  small  compositions. 

Sotheby's  original  poems  made  littie  impression  on  the  publio,  and 
are  now  nearly  forgotten.  His  thoughts  are  pleasing,  but  faint,  and 
frequentiy  indistinct,  from  the  polished  diffusiveness  of  his  style.  He 
has  littie  originality  or  strength  of  imagination,  bat  he  has  great 
facility  and  elegance  of  diction  and  versification,  and  henoe  hia 
poeti<»l  translations  are  among  the  best  which  hare  been  made  in 
English.  His '  Oberon '  is  an  excellent  version  of  Wieland's  romantic 
poem,  tolerably  dose,  and  no  bad  substitute  for  the  original  to  those 
who  cannot  read  German.  His  version  of  the  '  Georgics'  seems  to 
have  been  a  favoorite  work,  and  to  have  occupied  much  time  in 
correction  and  improvement,  and  is  perhaps  superior  to  any  other 
which  has  been  made  in  our  language.  The  folio  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  five  guineas,  and  is  a  splendid  speolmeh  of  typography.  Hia 
versions  of  the  '  Iliad'  and  *  Odyssey'  are  closer  thsn  that  of  Pope,  but 
have  less  animation  and  eneigy,  and  have  oertaiuly  no  chance  of 
superseding  Popes. 

SOTO,  DOMINGO,  a  learned  Spanish  ecolesiastio,  was  bom  at 
Segovia,  in  1494.  His  father,  who  was  a  gardener,  destined  him  for 
the  same  occupation,  but  seeing  him  make  rapid  progress  in  his 
studies,  he  gave  him  as  good  an  education  as  his  means  oould  afibrd, 
and  placed  him  as  sacristan  to  the  church  of  a  neighbouring  villaga 
Having,  whilst  there,  rendered  himself  qualified  for  the  study  of 
philosophy,  Soto  repaired  to  the  university  of  Alcal^  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  nobleman  named  Saavedra,  who  took  him 
to  Paris  as  one  of  his  suite.  Soto  pursued  his  studies  there,  and 
received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  On  bis  return  to  Spain,  in 
1519,  he  taught  philosophy,  first  at  Alcaldi,  and  then  at  Salamanca; 
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and  in  1524,  entered  into  the  Domioican  order.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  be  publisbed  bis  treatiee  on  the  Dialects  and  Pbysica  of 
Aristotle,  entitled  '  Summula)/  4to,  Salamanca,  1525.  So  high  was 
bis  reputation  for  ecclesiastical  learning,  tbat  in  1545  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  sent  him  as  bis  firdt  theologian  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
where  be  became  one  of  the  most  aotive  and  esteemed  members  of 
that  assembly.  As  he  spoke  frequently,  and  was  consulted  on  dif- 
ferent points  of  canonic  law,  be  was  one  of  the  members  charged  with 
recording  the  decisions  of  the  assembly  and  drawiog  up  its  decrees. 
This  peculiar  distinction  was  the  more  remarkable,  ss  there  were 
above  fifty  bishops  and  several  eminent  theologians  of  the  same  order 
as  his  in  the  assembly,  finding  that  a  brother  of  his  own  order, 
named  Catharin,  dissented  from  him  on  several  material  points,  he 
composed  bi«  'Apologia contra R.  Patrem  Ambrosium Catharinum, qua 
ipse  de  certitudine  grati»  respondet,'  which  was  afterwards  published  at 
Antwerp,  foL,  1556,  and  Salam.,  foL,  1574.  On  his  return  from  the 
council  Charles  V.  appointed  him  bis  confessor,  and  offered  him  the 
bishopric  of  Segovia,  which  he  declined.  He  was  soon  after  chosen 
by  that  monarch  to  arbitrate  in  a  dispute  jjeuding  between  Las  Casas 
and  Sepulveda  respecting  the  Indians,  which  he  decided  in  favour  of 
the  former.  [Sefuly&da.]  In  1550  Soto  left  the  court  and  retired 
to  Salamanca,  where  he  died  on  the  17th  December  1560,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  works,  Soto  wrote  the 
following: — 'In  Dialecticam  Aristotelis  Commentarii,'  fol,  Salmanticse, 
1580;  'In  Categorias  Aristotelis  Commentarii,'  4to,  Venetiis,  1583; 
'  De  Natura  et  Qratia  Libri  iii.,'  Antwerp,  1550 ;  '  De  Justitift  et  Jure,' 
Antwerp,  1568  (in  this  last  treatise  Soto  defends  the  proposition 
which  he  had  maintained  at  the  council, '  that  the  residence  of  bishops 
is  of  divine  right ') ;  '  De  Cavendo  Juramentorum  Abusu,'  Salmanticss, 
1552,  and  several  more,  a  list  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Nicolas,  Ant, 
•Bib.  Hisp.  Nova,*  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

SOUBISE,  BENJAMIN  DE  ROHAN,  baron  of  Frontenai,  snd 
brother  to  the  Duo  do  liohan.  He  was  bom  in  1589.  Under  Maurice 
of  Nassau,  in  Holland,  he  learnt  the  art  of  war.  Soubise  was  through 
life  a  zealoDs  reformer,  and  figures  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the 
Huguenots  for  putting  in  force  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  1615  he 
joined  the  party  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  but  the  civil  war  terminating 
soon  after,  he  bad  little  opportunity  for  exhibiting  that  audacity  and 
those  talents  for  intrigue  which  he  subsequently  displayed  in  the 
religions  wars  whidi  commenced  in  1621.  His  reputation  for  courage 
and  his  talents  as  a  leader  induced  the  assembly  of  Rodhelle  to  give 
him  the  general  command  in  Bretsgne,  Anjou,  and  Poitou.  Undazzled 
by  the  brilliant  offers  which  had  seduced  so  many  of  the  corrupt 
chiefs  to  submit  to  the  court,  Soubise,  with  his  brother,  the  Due  de 
Rohan,  remained  true  to  their  party.  But  seeing  themselves  deserted 
by  their  friends  and  reduced  to  despair,  they  resolved  on  a  decisive 
blow,  and  proclaimed  open  war  against  the  king.  Louis  Xill. 
marched  against  them  in  person,  and  commenced  the  siege  of  Saint 
Jean  d'Acgell  Soubise  undertook  its  defence,  and  with  bis  usnal 
audacity,  when  summoned  to  surrender,  he  wrote  the  following 
reply : — >'  I  am  his  majesty's  very  humble  servant,  but  the  execution 
of  his  commands  is  not  in  my  power.  Benjamin  de  Rohan.'  The 
siege  was  vigorously  pressed,  but  it  was  not  until  after  a  month's  hard 
fighting  tbat  the  place  surrendered.  On  the  entrance  of  the  royal 
army,  Soubise,  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees  before  Louis,  vowed 
inviolable  fidelity.  '  Serve  me  better  than  thou  hast  done  hitherto,' 
replied  the  king,  and  pardoned  him. 

The  'inviolable  fidelity'  of  Soubise  disappeared  with  the  absence  of 
danger,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  very  soon  after  flying  to  Rochelle, 
there  to  form  new  intrigues.  He  was  not  so  warmly  seconded  however 
as  he  had  anticipated.  He  soon  after  collected  a  few  troops  and  seized 
Royan ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1622  made  himself  master  of  Bas-Poitou, 
together  with  the  isle  of  R^,  Perier,  and  Mons.  This  success  drew 
8000  men  to  his  standard,  with  whom  he  seized  Olonne,  and  threatened 
Nantes.  Louis  again  marched  to  meet  him,  and  routed  his  army 
after  a  short  conflict.  SoubiBO  escaped  to  Rochelle,  whenoe  he  passed 
over  to  England  to  ask  for  succour,  but  failing,  he  went  to  (Germany, 
and  with  no  better  success.  The  king  declared  him  a  rebel,  but  by 
the  edict  of  pacification  published  at  Montpellier,  October  19, 1622,  he 
was  restored  to  bis  honours  and  estates. 

Peace  tired  him,  inactivity  was  abhorrent  to  him;  and  restless 
unless  plot^g,  Soubise  soon  recommenced  intriguing  with  Spain  and 
Enghmd,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1625,  he  again  appeared  as  a 
traitor ;  and  publishing  a  manifesto,  seised  the  iale  of  R^,  with  800 
soldiers  and  100  sailors.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  descended 
on  Blavet  in  Bretagne,  where  the  royal  fleet  was  at  that  moment  ,*  and 
suddenly  attacking  one  of  the  largest  ships,  boarded  it^  sword  in  hand. 
He  took  the  oUier  ships  in  succession,  and  then  attacked  the  fort  He 
was  repulsed  in  his  atteck  on  the  fort;  and  after  a  firnitless  siege  of 
three  weeks,  he  set  sail  for  the  isle  of  R^  with  fifteen  ships.  He 
seized  the  isle  of  Oleron,  and  was  the  master  of  the  sea  from  Nantes 
to  Bordeaux. 

His  daring  had  surprised  evexy  one;  and  the  Huguenots,  who  had 
hitherto  regarded  these  exploits  ss  those  of  a  brigand,  now  acknow- 
ledged him  as  c^ef  of  the  reform.  The  king,  oocupied  with  the 
Spanish  war,  offered  him  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  in 
an  expedition  against  Genoa,  as  an  honourable  way  of  returning  to  his 
aUe;^iance.    Soubise  refused  the  offer;  and  naming  himself  admiral  of 


the  Protestant  church,  persisted  in  the  war.  Attacked  by  the  Royalists 
near  Castillon,  he  regained  his  ships  with  a  precipitation  very  ua 
£&vourabIe  to  his  reputation  for  courage.  We  may  observe  tbat  hii 
life  exhibited  a  contrast  of  audacity  and  oowardice.  He  was  more 
reckless  than  bold,  more  vehement  than  courageous.  On  his  return 
to  the  isle  of  R^  he  was  met  by  the  royal  fleet  augmented  by  twenty 
Dutch  vessels.  As  he  was  still  in  negodation  with  the  courts  he 
obtained  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  &e  two  admirals  exchanged 
hostages.  Without  awaiting  the  result  of  the  negooiation,  Soubise 
redemanded  his  hostages,  which  were  returned  by  we  Dutch  admiral, 
on  the  condition  that  the  suspension  of  arms  should  not  termioato  till 
news  was  received  from  the  court;  but  Soubise  suddenly  attacked  the 
fleet  and  fired  the  admiral's  ship.  The  result  of  this  perfidy  was  the 
confirmation  of  Louis  in  his  pacific  intentions  with  r^ard  to  the 
Protestants ;  but  the  people  of  Rochelle  were  exacting  in  proportion 
to  the  concession  of  the  court,  and  the  war  continued.  On  the  15th 
of  September,  after  a  sharp  conflict  Soubise  was  beaten  by  the  royal 
fleet;  and  quitting  his  ship,  he  regained  the  isle,  where  the  victorious 
Royalists  had  landed,  and  attacked  them  with  8000  men.  Here  too 
his  army  was  vanquished,  and  he  saved  himself  by  flight 

He  again  came  to  England.  Charles  L,  interposing  on  behalf  of 
the  French  Protestants,  obtained  for  them  a  new  edict  of  pacification 
April  6, 1626.  Soubise  was  created  a  duke ;  but  he  still  remained  in 
England,  endeavouring  to  win  over  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  sup- 
port the  Huguenots,  and  he  succeeded.  Louis  seriously  determining 
to  besiege  Rochelle,  Soubise  prevailed  on  Buckingham  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  fleet,  which  Soubise  conducted  to  Rochelle ;  but  the 
Rochellois  refused  to  admit  the  English  ships  into  their  i>ort,  or 
Soubise  within  their  walls.  Soubise  returned  to  England,  and  solicited 
a  second  fleet  which,  commanded  by  Denbigh.  Buckingham's  brother* 
in-law,  was  equally  unsuccessfuL  Nothing  daunted,  he  again  returned 
to  England ;  and  after  pressing  Charles  for  some  time,  had  a  third 
fleet  granted,  under  the  command  of  Buckingham.  The  fleet  was  at 
Plymouth,  ready  to  start;  but  Buckingham^  having  quarrelled  with 
Soubise,  annoyed  him  by  all  sorts  of  delays.  On  the  2nd  of  September 
1628,  the  two  had  an  animated  discussion  in  French  on  the  pointy 
which  the  officers  who  were  present  not  understanding  the  language, 
viewed  as  a  quarreL  A  few  hours  i^ter  this  Buckingham  was  stabbed 
by  Felton.  In  the  first  moment  of  horror  at  the  murder,  the  officers 
accused  Soubise  and  the  deputies  of  the  deed,  and  the  infuriated 
people  were  about  to  sacrifice  them,  when  Felton  declared  himself. 

The  command  of  the  fleet  was  then  bestowed  on  the  Earl  of  Lindsay. 
When  they  arrived  before  Rochelle,  Lindsey  repulsed  all  Soubise's 
proposals,  and  it  was  found  impossible  for  them  to  act  in  concert 
Meanwhile  Rochelle  capitulated;  but  Soubise,  refusing  the  conditions 
proposed  b^  Louis,  retunied  to  England,  where  he  oeased  not  to 
intrigue  against  his  country.  His  restless  career  was  terminated  in 
1641,  when  he  died,  regretted  by  few  and  less  respected. 

SOUBISE,  CHARLES  DE  ROHAN,  bom  July  16,  1715,  was  an 
inefficient  general,  but  a  fortunate  courtier;  for,  befriended  by 
Louis  XV.,  he  became  marshal  of  France,  minister  of  state,  and  allied 
to  royalty  itself.  His  life  was  tinged  with  many  licentious  and  foolish 
aots,  but  his  bravery  and  generosity  gilded  over  his  faults  and  vices. 
He  married  Mdlle.  de  Bouillon,  daughter  of  the  chamberhdn  of  France. 
She  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  a  daughter,  whom  he 
subsequently  (1753)  married  to  the  Prince  de  Cond^.  In  1745  Soubise 
married  the  Princess  Christina  of  Heese-Rheinfels.  He  served  Louis 
SB  aide  de-camp  in  all  the  campaigns  from  1744  to  1748.  His  services 
were  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of  field-marshal  in  1748,  and  in 
1751  with  the  government  of  Flanders  and  Hainault  Being  defeated 
by  the  Prussians  at  Rosbach,  he  returned  to  courts  the  objeet  of  a 
thousand  malicious  epigrams.  The  favourite  of  Madame  Pompadour, 
he  was  hated  as  a  favourite  by  all  the  other  oourtierB ;  but  Louis 
remained  firm  in  his  attachment  to  him,  and  made  him  minuter  of 
state,  with  a  pension  of  50,000  livres. 

In  1758  he  commanded  a  new  army,  burning  to  efikoe  the  disgrace 
of  Rosbach,  and  defeated  the  Hessians,  Hanoverians,  and  English,  first 
at  Sondexshausen  (July  13)  and  next  at  Sutzelberg  (Octob^  10),  by 
which  he  completeid  the  conquest  of  the  landgraviat  of  Hesse.  When 
Louis  XV.  had  taken  Madame  Dubarry  as  his  mistress,  and  presented 
her  at  court  the  ladies  refused  to  receive  her,  or  aolaiowledge  her 
presence,  except  in  the  most  distant  manner.  Soubise  induced  the 
Countess  de  I'Hdpital,  his  mistress,  to  receive  her  at  her  house.  This 
delighted  Louis,  and  made  Madame  Duburry  his  friend.  SoubUe 
indeed  carried  his  venality  so  far  as  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his 
cousin  Mdlle.  de  Toromon  with  the  Yicomte  Dubarry,  the  fiaivourite*s 
nephew ;  but  we  must  add,  as  a  setoff  to  this  baseness,  tbat  on  the 
death  of  Louis,  Soubise  alone  of  all  the  courtiers  followed  the  funeral 
prooession,  which  consisted  only  of  a  few  valets  and  pages,  and  never 
left  the  remains  of  his  kind  master  till  he  saw  them  fairly  deposited  in 
the  tomb.  He  had  resolved  to  retire  from  the  court,  but  Louis  XVI., 
touched  with  bis  fidelity,  requested  him  to  retain  his  place  as  minister, 
which  he  did.    He  died  on  the  4th  of  July  1787. 

SOUFFLOT,  JACQUES  QBRMAIN,  an  eminent  French  architect^ 
was  bom  at  Iranoy,  near  Auxerre,  in  1718.  His  parents  gave  him  a 
good  education,  but  without  any  intention  of  bringing  him  up  to  the 
profession  to  whiob  his  own  inclination  stronprly  prompted  bim. 
Fortunately,  however,  instead  of  attempting  to  thwart  this  bia«,  his 
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father  asaiBted  him  in  pursuiDg  the  requisite  preparatory  studies.  At 
what  time  he  went  to  Rome,  where,  through  the  influence  of  H.  de 
Saint-Aignant,  the  ambassador,  he  was  admitted  as  a  pensionary  at  the 
French  academy,  is  not  precisely  known,  but  he  remained  there  three 
years,  after  which  he  spent  several  more  at  Lyon  where  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession ;  and  besides  the  ExcbaDge  (afterwards 
converted  into  the  Protestant  church),  and  some  other  works  of  less 
importance,  he  executed  one  of  the  largest  public  edifices  in  that  city, 
the  Great  Hospital,  the  facade  of  which  is  somewhat  more  than  1000 
feet  in  extent  The  distinction  he  thus  acquired  caused  him  to  be 
invited  to  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  Boyal  Academv  ot 
Architecture.  Within  a  short  time  an  opportimity  presenting  itself  of 
revisiting  Italy,  in  company  with  M.  de  Marigny  (Madame  Pompa- 
dour^s  brother),  the  superintendent  of  the  crown  buildings,  he  availed 
himself  of  it,  and  examined  the  antiquities  of  Psestum  in  1750.  In 
1754  he  was  again  employed  at  Lyon  to  erect  the  Grand  Theatre, 
which  was  capable  of  containing  2000  spectators,  and  was  considered 
to  be  excellently  contrived  in  every  respect,  but  has  since  been 
replaced  by  another  structura 

It  havizig  been  determined  to  rebuild  the  ancient  and  greatly  decayed 
church  of  Stb  G^n^vi^ve,  several  architects  presented  designs  for  the 
new  edifice,  among  which  those  by  Soufflot  obtained  the  preference ; 
and  in  1757  the  works  commenced,  but  they  proceeded  so  slowly, 
that  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stone  by  Louis  XV.  did  not  take 
place  till  the  6th  of  September,  1764.  In  this  work  Soufflot  entirely 
changed  the  system  which  had  till  then  prevailed  in  all  the  modem 
churches  of  Paris ;  and  although  he  could  not  attempt  to  rival  the 
magnitude  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  or  St.  Paul's,  London,  his  aim  seems 
to  have  been  to  produce  greatness  of  effect  of  a  different  kind,  together 
with  decided  difference  of  character.  Avoiding  two  orders,  as  in  the 
Utter  building,  and  the  attached  columns  and  heavy  attic  of  the 
former,  he  has  employed  a  single  order  of  insulated  columns  60  feet 
high  as  a  pro&tyle,  occupying  the  entire  width  of  the  facade  at  that 
extremity  of  the  cross ;  and  has  moreover  confined  the  order  to  that 
feature  of  the  building,  the  entablature  alone  being  continued  along 
the  other  elevations,  which  else  present  little  more  than  unbroken 
surface  of  solid  wall,  a  circumstance  that  gives  the  whole  a  degree  of 
severity,  not  to  call  it  nakedness,  that  contrasts  most  strongly  with 
the  breaks  and  multiplicity  of  parts  in  the  two  other  buildings.  Tlie 
portico  itself  is  therefore  a  feature  which  strikingly  distinguiBhes  this 
from  both  the  Italian  and  the  English  churches.  Like  St.  Paul's, 
Soufflot*s  edifice  has  a  Corinthian  peristyle  of  thirty  columns,  encircling 
the  tambour  of  the  dome,  with  the  difference  that  all  the  columns  are 
insulated,  whereas  in  the  other  instance  eight  of  them  are  attached  to 
four  massifiB,  or  piei-s.  Another  marked  distinction  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  dome  in  the  exterior  composition  generally  is,  that  the 
plan  of  the  building  being  a  Greek  cross,  it  comes  in  the  centre,  con- 
sequently is  not  thrown  so  &r  back  from  the  front  as  in  the  other  two 
instances.  In  the  interior,  again,  Soufflot*s  design  differs  from  them 
still  more:  it  has  colonnades,  comparatively  shallow  as  to  depth, 
instead  of  aisles  separated  from  the  naves  by  massive  piers  and  arcnes; 
neither  has  it  any  windows,  except  in  the  tambour  of  the  dome  and 
the  arches  in  the  vaultings  of  the  roof,  so  that  the  light  is  admitted 
entirely  from  above.  In  consequence  however  of  settlements  and 
fractures  taking  place^  it  was  afterwards  found  necessary  to  deviate 
from  the  original  plan,  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  columns  at 
the  four  angles  beneath  the  dome^  so  as  to  convert  them  into  solid 
piers. 

Soufflot  did  not  live  to  see  his  great  work  completed,  for  he  died  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1780,  after  which  period  many  repairs  in  the  con- 
struction took  place,  an  accoimt  of  which,  and  criticisms  upon  the 
building,  may  be  found  in  Wood's  'Letters  of  an  iLrchitect,'  voL  i 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  destination  of  the  building 
was  changed,  and  it  was  then  called  the  Pantheon,  by  which  name  it  is 
still  generally  spoken  of,  although  now  restored  to  its  original  purpose, 
and  the  dome,  &c  decorated  with  paintings  by  Gros  and  others. 
Among  other  buildings  by  Soufflot  may  be  mentioned  the  £cole  de 
Droit  (1775)  in  the  Place  du  Pantheon  (which  last  formed  part  of  bis 
plan  for  a  uniform  ai'chitectiural  area  round  the  church),  the  Orangery 
at  the  Ch&teau  de  Menars,  the  sacrisiy  of  Notre  Dame,  and  semal 
private  hotels. 

SOULlI:,  MELCHIOR-FR£d£RIC,  one  of  the  most  fertile  writers 
of  the  French  Romantic  school,  was  the  son  of  a  teacher  of  philosophy 
at  Toulouse,  and  was  bom  at  Foix,  in  the  department  of  Ari^e^ 
December  28, 1800.  In  1808,  his  father  having  obtained  employment 
at  Nantes,  Fr^d^rio  Souli^  conunenoed  his  studies  at  the  Lyc^  of 
that  city;  and  afterwards  completed  them  at  Poitiers,  Paris,  and 
Bennes,  so  migratory  was  his  early  life.  In  1820  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  Laval,  where  the  elder  Souli^  had  received  an  appointment 
in  a  public  office,  and  in  this  office  the  future  novelist  laboured  also 
assiduously  for  several  years.  The  object  of  his  father  had  been  to 
prepare  him  for  the  bar,  and  young  Souli^  having  spent  several  years 
in  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  an  avocat,  and  waited  for  his 
briefs,  like  other  banasters.  But  his  indinations  were  for  literature ; 
he  wrote  pretty  verses  for  his  amusement,  his  letters  already  displayed 
an  elegant  style,  and  a  vein  of  exquisite  pathos,  if  not  of  deep 
reflection,  pervaded  all  he  produced.  About  the  year  1825  his  father's 
desultory  life  brought  the  family  once  more  to  Paris ;  when  the  young 


poet  published  a  volume  of  fugitive  pieces  under  the  title  of '  Amours 
FraogaiBes.'  The  book  did  not  sell ;  but  several  of  the  poems  it  con- 
tained have  since  been  well  spoken  ofl  Fr6d€rio  Souli^  at  once  took 
his  resolution,  and  unwilling  to  trust  for  his  maintenance  to  literature 
alone,  sought  for  and  accepted  a  situation  as  foreman  to  an  upholsterer. 
In  this  la^rious  employment  he  passed  ten  hours  a  day,  and  at  night 
he  devoted  one  or  two  more  to  the  production  of  his  first  drama, 
'Romeo  et  Juliette.'  This  play,  though  founded  on  the  great  tragedy 
of  Sbakspere,  which  consequently  afforded  its  adapter  nearly  all  hu 
materials,  took  him  three  years  to  prepare.  Nearly  another  year  waa 
spent  in  vain  endeavours  to  obtain  from  the  managers  permission  to 
x«ad  it ;  at  last  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  intervention  of 
Jules  Janin,  who  had  read  and  admired  some  of  his  poems,  and  Souli^s 
drama  was  represented  with  some  ^clat  at  the  theatre  in  1828.  From 
that  day  he  took  his  place  as  a  man  of  letters.  In  1829  he  produced 
at  the  Odeon  his  '  Christine  k  Fontainebleau,'  but  it  failed ;  and  in 
1830  he  began  to  write  critical  articles  for  the  '  Hercure,'  the  *  Figaro/ 
and  the  '  Yoleur,'  in  all  of  which  his  genial  spirit  sought  consolation 
for  his  own  failure,  by  his  cordial  panegyrics  of  other  dramatists. 
His  *  Lusigny,'  which  was  produced  at  the  Thdfttre  Fran^ais  in  1831 
with  better  success,  was  followed  in  1832  by  his  *Clotilde/  the 
triumph  of  which,  both  on  the  stage  and  in  the  drawing-room^  was 
absolute. 

Shortly  after  his  *  Clotilde,'  which  established  his  reputation  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  Fr^^ric  Souli^  began  to  contribute  a  series  of 
romances  in  the  shape  of  feuilletons  to  the  newspapers.  In  this  new 
and  lucrative  class  of  literature,  he  became  and  continued  for  twelve 
years,  1833-45,  the  most  popular  of  French  romandsts.  The  'Deux 
Cadavres'  was  published  in  this  form  in  1883;  the  '"Vioomte  de 
6ezierB'inl834;  the'Comte  de  Toulouse' in  1835;  the  <Comte  de 
Foix'  in  1836;  'Un  ft^kMeudon'  and  'Deux  S^jours :  Provence 
et  Paris' in  1837;  'L*homme  de  Lettres'  in  1838.  In  this  manner 
upwards  of  thirty  fictions,  some  of  them  of  considerable  length,  were 
produced.  In  1842  appeared  his  '  M^moires  du  Diable,'  the  sale  of 
which  was  immense.  It  was  the  universal  popularity  of  this  novel 
which  stimulated  Eugkie  Sue  to  undertake  his  '  Mystdres  de  PaiisL* 
Soon  after  this  the  success  of  Sue  and  Dumas  in  the  same  class  of 
writing  somewhat  obscured  the  fame  of  Fr^ddric  Soulid,  who  witnessed 
their  sudden  popularity  without  jealousy.  But  he  never  gave  up  his 
connection  with  the  newspapers,  whose  proprietors  to  the  bust  paid 
him  liberally  for  his  works.  In  1846  he  bought  an  estate  at  Bi&vre^ 
where  he  died  September  22, 1847. 

SOULT,  NICOLAS  JEAN-DE-DIE0,  MARfiCHAL  DUC  DE 
DALMATIE,  was  bom  at  Saint  Amand-duTam,  on  the  29th  of 
March  1769,  or,  according  to  some  biographers,  in  1765.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  notaiy,  but  not  oeing  inclined  to  follow  his  father's  callings 
and  having  made,  it  is  said,  but  little  progress  at  college,  it  was  con- 
sidered best  to  devote  him  to  a  military  life,  for  which  he  manifested 
more  inclination.  Consequently  he  was  allowed  to  enUst  as  a  private 
in  the  regiment  of  the  Royale-^xfanterie,  on  the  15th  of  April  1785. 
So  slow  was  his  early  advancement,  that  six  years  after,  in  1791,  he 
had  reached  no  higher  grade  than  that  of  sergeant  In  that  year  he 
was  noticed  by  old  Marshal  Luckner,  who  appointed  him  to  discipline 
a  regiment  of  volunteers  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  giving  him  a  commission 
of  sub-lieutenant  for  that  service.  The  great  war  sbortdy  after  opened 
new  paUis  to  talent,  and  men  of  true  capacity  and  courage  were  no 
longer  prevented,  by  court  favour  to  high  birth  and  family  interest; 
from  ascending  by  degrees  to  the  highest  ranks  for  which  nature  had 
fitted  them. 

On  the  29th  of  March  1793,  Lieutenant  Soult  obtained  credit  for 
his  conduct  at  the  combat  of  Oberfelsheim,  under  General  Custina 
In  November  1793,  Hoohe  placed  him  on  the  staff  of  the  army  of  La 
Moselle,  when,  as  eaptain,  Soult  led  the  attack  of  the  left  at  the  battle 
of  Weiasenberg,  and  repulsed  a  body  of  Austrians.  His  next  service 
was  in  the  Palatinate  under  General  Lefebvre,  who  entrusted  him  with 
the  post  of  chief  of  the  staff  in  the  vanguard  of  his  army.  In  1794, 
Soult  was  created  colonel,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distingnidied 
officers  present  at  the  great  battle  of  Fleurus,  June  26.  He  displayed 
great  skill  by  bis  dispositions  in  this  action,  and  in  the  very  crisis  of  it, 
when  General  Marceau,  deserted  by  his  troops,  had  resifmed  himself 
to  deqpair,  Soult  arrested  the  panic,  and  restored  the  battle.  For  this 
feat  of  arms  he  was  promoted  to  a  brigade,  October  11, 1794,  in  the 
division  of  G^end  Harty,  and  assisted  at  the  blockade  of  Luxemburg^ 
At  the  battle  of  Altenkirchen,  in  1796,  he  commanded  the  attack  of 
the  left  against  the  Austrians,  who  were  entirely  defeated.  Shortly 
after  this  victory,  being  detached  with  500  horse  to  cover  the  left  of 
the  army  at  Herbom,  he  was  suddenly  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  4000 ;  repulsed  seven  charges  without 
his  ranks  being  broken ;  and  at  length  drew  off  his  troop  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  soldier.  This  bnlUant  retreat  covered  him  with 
honour,  and  has  always  been  cited  among  the  most  memorable  actions 
of  the  war.  His  excellent  manoeuvres  at  the  battle  of  Friedberg^  in 
1796,  contributed  most  effectually  to  its  soocess.  At  this  epoch,  and 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  RevolutioD,  Soult  was  a  constant 
frequenter  of  the  clubs^  a  flatterer  of  the  men  then  in  power,  and  no 
voice  more  loudly  denounced  the  ''anden  regime;"  conduct  which 
was  not  forgotten  in  after  days. 

In  1799  he  joined  the  army  cm  the  Upper  Rhioe^  under  Jourdan, 
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and  at  the  head  of  the  yaogoard  of  the  left  wiog  was  present  and  acted 
with  distiDgalihed  bravery  and  ability  at  the  battle  of  Stockaob, 
March  25.  Though  the  battle  was  eTentoally  won,  after  a  fleroe 
straggle,  by  the  Ajchdoke  Charles  and  the  Aostrians,  saoh  was  the 
opinion  entertained  of  Soult's  skilful  conduct,  that  the  Direotoiy  pro- 
moted him  to  a  division  on  April  21st»  whilst  Jourdan,  the  commander' 
in-chief,  lost  credit  and  command  by  the  same  action.  Soon  after,  he 
found  himself  under  the  orders  of  Massena,  who,  besides  his  own  army 
in  the  Alps,  had  lately  sucoeeded  to  the  eonunand  of  that  on  the  Rhine, 
after  Jourdan's  disgrace.  Under  that  able  general  he  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Zozich,  June  4, 1779,  when  the  Austrians  were  defeated,  and 
France  preserved  from  invasion.  In  1800^  when  Massena  shut  himself 
up  in  the  walls  of  Qenoa,  General  Sonlt  was  one  of  the  most  active  of 
its  defenders  during  the  siege,  distinguishing  himself  highly  in  the 
numerouB  skirmishes  which  took  place  beneath  its  walls.  He  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  one  of  these  Borties,  but  recovered  bis 
liberty  affcer  Napfileon's  victory  of  Marengo. 

After  the  battle  of  Marengo,  June  14, 1800,  the  military  command 
of  Piedmont  was  conferred  upon  General  Soult;  who  was  next 
despatched  with  a  corps  of  15,000  men  to  occupy  the  peninsula  of 
Otranto;  but  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  was  superseded  in  this 
government  by  General  Saint-Cj^r.  Soult  returned  to  France  during 
the  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  though,  for  some  unexplained  cause, 
he  was  not  personally  a  favourite  with  Bonaparte,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Massena  he  beeame  one  of  the  four  colonels  of  the  Consular 
Guard.  The  rapture  between  England  and  France  soon  followed,  and 
it  was  General  Soult  who  organised  the  vast  armament  collected  on 
the  heights  of  Boulogne,  known  as  the  Army  of  England.  Meanwhile, 
the  French  Empire  had  been  formed,  and  so  assiduous  had  been  the 
court  paid  by  Soult  to  the  First  Consul  during  the  short  period  of 
transition,  that  although  he  had  served  neither  in  the  first  campaigns 
in  Italy,  1796-97,  nor  in  that  of  Egypt,  1798-99,  nor  even  yet  fought 
under  Napoleon,  nor  commanded  an  army  in  the  field,  his  name  was 
included  in  the  list  of  French  marshals  created  at  the  coronation. 

In  the  campaign  of  1805  Marshal  Soult  obtained  still  greater 
distinction;  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  December  2,  being 
80  efficient,  that  Napoleon  thanked  him  on  the  battle-ground,  before 
his  whole  staff,  calliog  him  one  of  the  first  of  livingf  strategists. 
Thenceforward,  and  until  the  end  of  the  war,  he  ranked  as  one  of  the 
leading  generals  of  France,  to  whom  the  greatest  undertakings  might 
be  committed  when  Napoleon  himself  was  elsewhere.  With  tiie  same 
success,  he  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1806  and  1807.  Alter  the 
battle  of  Jena,  October  14,  1806,  he  defeated  Marshal  Kalkreuth, 
eaptured  Magdeburg,  and  put  to  flight  the  Prussian  g^eral  Bllicher, 
and  the  Russian  General  Lestocq.  Again  he  signalised  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Eyiau,  February  8, 1807,  and  captured  Eonigsbeig  the  same 
year.  He  had  now  been  fifteen  years  in  constant  service  in  the 
field,  and  had  fought  under  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  com- 
manders, witii  all  of  whom  he  had  enjoyed  the  same  confidence.  He 
had  now  fully  acquired  the  confidence  of  Napoleon  himself,  who  for  the 
rest  of  hia  career  treated  Soult  as  hts  lieutenant,  by  honouring  him 
with  the  ebief  command  he  had  to  bestow  after  the  one  he  filled  in  his 
own  person. 

When  the  ambition  of  the  French  Emperor  had  turned  towards 
Spain,  Marshal  Soult  was  appointed  to  command  the  2nd  corps,  with 
which  he  was  despatched,  in  November  1808,  to  attack  Belveder's 
corps  of  20,000  men,  at  Burgos.  In  this  battle,  fought  on  the  10th  of 
November,  the  Spanish  army  was  defeated,  although  one  of  Soulf  s 
divisions  alone  (Maison's)  was  engaged.  Madrid  having  surrendered 
to  the  French,  after  its  fall  Napoleon  marched  against  the  British 
army  under  Sir  John  Moore,  then  on  its  way  from  Portugal.  Marshal 
Soult  was  at  fint  directed  upon  Sahagun ;  but  Sir  John  Moore,  seeing 
the  risk  to  which  he  was  exposed  of  being  intercepted  and  hemmed  in, 
lost  no  time  in  commencing  his  retreat  upon  Corunna.  Napoleon  was 
averse  to  dilatoiy  war,  and  was  moreover  unwilling  to  fatigue  the 
troops  under  his  command  unnecessarily;  he  therefore  recalled  the 
marshal,  with  injunctions  to  pursue  Sir  John,  and  "  drive  the  English 
into  the  sea."  At  the  same  time  Marshal  Ney  was  commanded  to 
support  the  operation  with  the  6th  corps.  Some  French  generals,  and 
other  militaiy  historians,  with  the  anxiety  so  common  with  them  to 
explain  away  any  failure  of  the  French  arms,  have,  on  this  occasion 
severely  censured  Marshal  Soult  for  inactivity  and  negligence,  ''in 
halting  at  every  defile  to  collect  the  sick  and  loiterers,  by  which  the 
almost  total  destruction  of  the  BriUsh  army,"  according  to  them,  was 
prevented.  On  the  other  hand,  the  marshal  always  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  the  skilftel  retreat  of  his  enemies.  At  length,  on  the 
16th  of  January  1809,  the  British  army,  having  approached  Corunna, 
the  place  intended  for  their  embaroation,  made  a  stand,  and  a  bloody 
engagement  ensued.  In  this  action  Sir  John  Moore  was  mortally 
wounded,  but  the  French  met  with  a  decisive  repulse  [Moobe,  Sib 
JohkI.  The  British  troops  effiBcted  their  passage  to  their  shipa  unmo- 
lested by  the  French,  and  it  was  not  until  the  20th  that  the  Spanish 
governor  capitulated. 

Soon  after,  Marshal  Soult  entered  the  Portuguese  territory  with  the 
2odandthe  8th  corps;  and  having  defeated  the  Portuguese  troops 
under  B<¥mana,  he  appeared  before  Oporto,  which  was  carried  by 
■term  on  «he  29th  of  March  1809.  Instead  of  marching  at  once  upon 
Usbon,  the  marshal  lingered  at  Oporto,  where  he  is  said  to  have  con- 


ceived the  plan  of  making  himself  king  of  Portugal,  and  to  have 
postponed  the  interests  of  his  imperial  master,  whUat  indulging  this 
intrigue. 

Meanwhile,  Wellington  had  landed,  oolleeted  his  forces,  and  made 
his  preparations;  on  the  8th  of  May,  he  reached  Coimbra  with  the 
Engliih  army,  whilst  Beresford  at  the  head  of  the  Portuguese  troops 
was  advancing  towards  Chaves  and  Amarante  to  turn  the  French 
army.  After  passing  the  Douro  with  his  usual  boldness  and  promp- 
titude, Wellington  fell  upon  the  marshal,  drove  him  from  his  position, 
and  captured  his  sick,  his  baggage,  and  almost  aU  his  guns.  Soult 
then  retreated  upon  Qalicia,  with  a  loss  upon  his  route  of  2000  men ; 
whence,  after  leaving  Ney,  with  his  single  corps,  to  defend  that 
province,  he  continued  his  retreat  to  Zamora.  The  retreat  was  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  creditable  to  his  military  talent,  but  he  suffered 
his  troops  to  commit  atrocities  on  the  helpless  peasantry  which  have 
left  an  inefiaoeable  stain  on  his  memory. 

After  the  battle  of  Talavera,  July  28, 1809,  Soult  was  appointed  to 
replace  Marshal  Jonrdan  as  Major-general  of  the  army  in  Spain,  the 
chief  command  being  nominally  left  in  the  bands  of  King  Joseph,  a 
man  without  any  capacity  for  war,  but  faithful  and  devoted  to  his 
brother's  plans.  On  the  19th  November  1809,  he  won  the  battle  of 
Ocana,  and  soon  after  resolved  upon  an  expedition  into  Andalusia,  one 
of  the  richest  provinces  in  Spam.  Accordingly,  in  January  1810,  he 
collected  a  strong  army,  consisting  of  four  corps,  and  taking  his  way 
through  Andujar  and  Seville,  appeared  before  Cadiz  on  the  5th  of 
February ;  but  was  disappointed  of  taking  the  place.  Soon  after  this 
check,  King  Joseph  returned  to  Madrid,  leaving  the  marshal  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  South,  consisting  of  the  1st,  4th,  and  6th 
corps.  The  year  1810  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  marshal  in 
establishing  his  position  in  Andalusia;  but  the  wide  cantonments 
over  which  bis  troops  were  dispersed,  constantly  exposed  them  to  loss 
in  petty  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  who,  supported  by  the  strong 
fortress  of  Badajoz  to  fall  back  upon,  had  a  great  advantage  over  him. 
In  the  beginning  of  1811,  Napoleon,  who  felt  the  urgent  necessity  of 
supporting  Massena  in  Portugal,  ordered  Soult  to  besiege  Badajoz. 
The  marshal  obeyed;  but  although  he  captured  the  phice  on  the 
11th  of  March  1811,  the  Prince  of  Essliug,  unable  to  penetrate  the 
strong  lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  had  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
Portugal 

The  departure  of  Massena  having  relieved  the  English  army  from 
one  of  their  most  formidable  opponents,  Lord  Wellington  determined 
to  recapture  Badajoz,  for  which  purpose  he  despatched  Bermford  to 
invest  it.  The  siege  was  opened  on  the  7th  of  May  1811 ;  Soult  came 
to  its  relief,  and  on  the  16th  had  to  fight  the  battle  of  Albuera,  in 
whioh — ^though  by  means  of  his  great  superiority  in  numbers  he 
inflicted  great  loss  upon  Beresford's  army — he  was  thoroughly  defeated. 
The  fall  of  Badajoz  now  appeared  inevitable,  when  Napoleon,  apprised 
of  Soult's  recent  defeat,  ordered -Marshal  Marmont,  who  had  super- 
seded Massena  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugpal,  to  push 
forward  to  his  support.  This  movement  rendered  it  necessary  for 
Wellington  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  16th  of  June.  However,  in  the 
following  spring;  encouraged  by  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo, 
Wellington  laid  siege  a  second  time  to  the  fort  of  Badajoz,  and~ 
though  not  vdthout  terrible  loss—the  place  was  carried  on  the  6th  of 
April  1812.  Soult  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  retreat  from 
Seville,  his  rear-guard  being  severely  cut  up  at  Villa  Garcia. 

The  subsequent  defeat  of  Marmont  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
(July  22, 1812),  and  the  surrender  of  Madrid  to  the  British  general, 
compelled  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  withdraw  behind  the  Tagus  with  his 
army,  and  Marshal  Soult  received  orders  to  join  him.  Accordingly, 
to  his  deep  regret,  he  marched  out  of  Andalusia,  and  on  the  10th  of 
November  took  the  command  of  the  three  combined  French  armies 
stationed  on  the  Tormee.  This  junction  of  forces  was  too  powerful 
to  be  attacked ;  Lord  Wellington  therefore  fell  back  upon  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  with  a  heavy  loss  of  troops  on  his  route,  and  went  into 
winter  quarters.  After  his  departure  from  the  rich  province  of  Anda- 
lusia, which  he  had  occupied  for  nearly  three  years,  the  strongest 
charges  were  brought  against  Marshal  Soult  for  the  cruel  extortions 
levied  on  the  people  by  himself  and  his  agents,  and  his  shameless  and 
unbridled  robbery  of  pictures  and  articles  of  value.  The  reports  of 
militaiy  men  of  every  army  engaged  in  the  Peninsular  war  have  fully 
corroborated  the  charges ;  while  l£e  enormous  wealth  which  he  osten- 
tatiously displayed  after  the  peace  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  did  not 
feel  the 'disgrace  his  atrocious  conduct  had  drawn  down  upon  his  name. 
For  a  few  months  during  the  year  1818  Sonlt  was  employed  in  the 
German  campaign,  having  been  summoned  by  Napoleon  to  take  the 
command  of  his  guard,  after  the  death  of  Manhal  Bcssi^res  at 
Weissenfels. 

But  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Marshal  Jourdan  at  Titoria,  on  the 
21st  of  June  1818,  havmg  threatened,  not  only  the  loss  of  Spain,  after 
an  occupation  of  five  years,  but  the  security  of  the  French  soil. 
Napoleon  was  once  more  compelled  to  employ  Soult  in  the  Peninsulai 
though  it  was  not  vdthout  some  sense  of  shame  that  he  sent  him 
there.  Accordingly,  in  July,  Soult  returned  to  Spain  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  armies.'  Then  followed  the  most  arduous 
period  in  his  career ;  and  although — overmatched  by  the  genius  of 
Wellington — nearly  every  enterprise  was  a  failure;  and  every  battle  a 
defeat,  we  cannot  refuse  to  Soult  the  credit  due  to  resolute  perfl«^ 
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'veranoe  and  dauntleas  bravery.  The  fall  of  Pampeluna,  the  battles  of 
San  Marcial  and  Sorauren,  suooeeded,  in  all  of  whioh  the  manhal  waa 
worsted;  then  he  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kdassoa,  but  was  driven  from  it  by  the  leader  before  whom  so  many 
marshals  had  succumbed.  The  losses  of  Napoleon  in  Champagne 
required  some  relief,  and  thousands  of  Soult's  veterans  were  drafted 
off;  his  German  troops  deserted  him.  Still,  wherever  the  ground 
enabled  him  to  defend  himself  the  manhal  formed  a  new  position. 
Firat,  he  fortified  himself  on  the  Nivelle ;  driven  from  that  river,  he 
took  up  a  new  position  on  the  Nive,  whence  his  impetuous  enemy 
dislodged  him ;  but  without  being  depressed,  he  offered  the  English 
battle  at  St  Pierre,  and  was  again  defeated.  Wellington  had  at  last 
entered  the  French  territory  in  the  south,  whilst  in  the  north  Napo- 
leon was  falling  back  before  the  allied  armies.  But  ev«i  then  he  did 
not  despair.  A  truce  of  a  few  weeks  was  forced  upon  the  opposing 
armies  after  November,  when  both  sought  winter  quarters.  But 
early  in  February  1814  the  war  was  renewed.  The  battle  on  the 
Adour,  the  battle  of  Orthes,  the  battle  of  Tarbes,  succeeded  eaoh 
other,  and  were  lost  by  the  marshal  To  complete  his  embarrass- 
ment,  he  had  been  informed  of  the  surrender  of  Bordeaux  to  the 
Bourbons,  and  the  subsequent  capitulation  of  Paris.  Tet^  even  when 
the  three  allied  armies  were  in  possession  of  the  capital,  when  Lyon 
had  submitted,  when  so  many  marshals  and  generals  were  deserting 
Nspoleon  at  Fontainebleau,  he  fell  back  upon  Toulouse^  and  formed 
Ihat  admirable  position  wbich  not  even  the  impetuous  valour  of 
British  troops  could  force  without  a  carnage  so  fearful  as  almost  to 
balance  their  own  victory.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  however  more 
liiau  commensurate,  and  their  defeat  was  complete.  This  was  Soult*s 
last  and  the  greatest  of  his  battles ;  it  was  fought  with  consummate 
skill,  April  10,  1814,  eleven  days  after  the  fall  of  Paris:  Soult 
evacuated  Toulouse  on  the  11th. 

On  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Soult,  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  restored  king,  and  who  was  then  in  office  as  minister  of 
war,  published  an  order  of  the  day,  March  8,  1815,  calling  on  the 
army  *'to  rally  round  their  legitimate  and  well-beloved  sovereign,  and 
rssist  the  adventurer,  who  wanted  to  seize  again  that  usurped  power 
of  which  he  had  made  so  pernicious  a  use."  But  on  the  25th  of 
March  he  saw  the  emperor  at  the  Tuileries,  was  easily  reconciled  to 
him,  and  accepted  the  post  of  quarter-master-general  to  the  army  pre- 
paring to  open  the  campaign.  In  this  quality  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  on  the  18th  of  June  1815.  Soult  was  banished 
from  France  in  July;  but  in  1819  he  was  once  more  permitted  to 
return,  and  his  baton  was  restored  to  him.  Charles  X.  showed  him 
great  favour  throughout  bis  reign  :  he  created  him  a  peer  on  the  5th 
of  November  1827.  During  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe  he  was  made 
Minister  of  War,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  Queen  Victoria's  court 
at  her  coronation,  and  on  two  occasions  President  of  the  Council,  or 
prime  minister.  Whilst  filling  this  office  for  the  seoond  time,  in 
{September  1847,  he  wrote  to  the  king  requesting  leave  to  resign.  Bii 
request  was  granted ;  but  in  order  to  mark  his  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  the  marshal,  Louis-Philippe  re-established  in  his  favour 
the  anient  but  disused  dignity  of  Marshal-General  of  France,  whioh 
had  not  been  borne  by  any  subject  since  the  death  of  Marshal  Turenne. 
From  that  time  the  marshal  went  to  live  in  retirement,  to  which  he 
confined  himself  more  closely  still  after  the  revolution  of  February 
1848.  His  health  and  strength  had  loug  been  severely  shaken;  the 
marshal  grew  worse  during  the  year  1851,  and  breathed  his  last  at  the 
castle  of  Soult-Berg,  on  the  26th  of  November  in  that  year.  After 
his  death  his  splendid  gallery  of  Spanish  pictures  collected  by  him 
during  his  Spanish  campaigns  was  sold  by  auction,  and  realised  a  very 
laige  sum :  several  of  the  best  of  these  pictures  are  now  in  the 
Imperial  GaUeries  of  France.  The  '  M^moires  du  Mardchal  General 
Soult,  due  de  Dalmatiey  publids  par  son  file,  l^re  partie.  Histoire  des 
guerres  de  la  Revolution,'  appeared  in  8  vols.  8vo,  with  an  atlas,  Paris, 
1854. 

SOUTH,  SIR  JAMES,  F.R.S.,  L.  &  E.;  Hon.  M.R.LA.,  P.L.S., 
F.R.A.S.,  the  eminent  astronomer,  is  the  eldest  son  of  a  chemist  and 
druggist  who  carried  on  business  in  Blackman  Street,  Southwark,  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  received  the  diploma  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  lK)ndon,  and  practised  as  such  for  some  years. 
But  he  was  devoted  to  astronomical  science,  and  possessing  yisual 
organs  of  remarkable  sensibility  and  accuracy,  he  acquired  distinction 
as  an  observer.  In  the  year  1820,  he  assisted  in  founding  the  <<  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  London,"  which,  during  his  occupation  of  the 
Chair,  received  a  charter  from  the  crown,  and  became  the  <<  Royal 
Astronomical  Society."  On  the  15th  of  February,  1821,  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  Sixth  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Astronomical  Society,  February  10, 1826,  prior  to  stating  the 
awerd  of  the  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  F.  W.  Herechel 
[Hebschel,  Sir  John  F.  W.]  and  Mr.  South,  for  their  kborious  and 
valuable  researches  and  observations  relative  to  double  stars,  is  the 
following  pasBsge: 

"  The  indefatigable  ardour  of  Mr.  South  in  the  cause  of  Astronomy, 
induced  him  to  follow  up  his  researches  on  the  same  subject  whilst  he 
was  in  France ;  and  he  haa  recently  made  a  communication  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  some  new  observations,  of  equal,  if  not  superior 
importance,  and  which  wiP  appear  in  a  subsequent  volume  of  the 


'  Philosophical  TransaotionB.'"  On  the  same  occasion,  the  late  Mr. 
Bally  [Bailt,  Fbakois],  then  prendent,  in  his  address  on  presenting  the 
medals,  stated  that  Mr.  Herschel  having  determined  to  follow  up  tlie 
intentions  of  his  father,  by  a  review  of  all  the  double  stars  inserted  in 
his  catalogues,  Mr.  South,  "being  disposed  to  pursue  the  same  inquiry, 
suggested  the  plan  of  carrying  on  their  observations  in  concert,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  two  excellent  achromatio  telescopes,  belonging  to  the 
latter,  they  employed  the  years  1821, 1822,  and  1828  in  this  research. 
The  result  of  their  labours  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Sodety,  and 
published  in  the  '  Philosophical  TransactionB '  for  1824  aft  the  expense 
of  the  Board  of  Longituda"  The  number  of  double  stan  obaerved 
jointly  by  these  two  astronomem  amounted  to  880,  many  thousand 
measurements  of  distance  and  position  having  been  made  to  obtain 
accurate  reaults.  In  his  personal  address  to  Mr.  South,  Mr.  Baity  said, 
"The  ardent  zeal  which  you  have  always  evinced  in  the  canne  of 
astronomy,  the  patience  and  perseverance  which  you  have  shown  in 
conducting  so  many  and  so  valuable  observations,  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
and  the  skill  and  accuracy  which  you  have  displayed  in  these  delicate 
measurements,  are  subjects  that  are  duly  estimated  by  this  Sodety. 
Possessed  of  a  princely  collection  of  instruments,  of  exquisite  work- 
manship and  considerable  magnitude,  such  as  have  never  yet  £allen  to 
the  lot  of  a  private  individual,  you  have  not  suffered  them  to  remain 
idle  in  your  hands,  but  have  set  an  example  to  the  world  how  much 
may  be  done  by  a  tingle  person,  animated  with  seal  in  the  cause  of 
science."  The  "new  observations"  alluded  to  by  the  Connoil  in  the 
Report,  consisting  of  the  apparent  distanose  and  positions  of  458 
double  and  triple  stars,  were  publiBhed  in  the  '  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions'  for  1826.  For  tliis  "noble  series  of  measurea"  as  they  were 
termed  by  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
awarded  the  Copley  medal,  which  waa  presented  to  Mr.  South,  accord- 
ingly, by  the  president,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  at  the  anniversary  meeting 
of  Novt^mber  80, 1826.  About  this  period  he  removed  his  collection 
of  instruments  to  the  Observatory  at  Campden-Hill,  Kenaington, 
London,  where  he  still  resides. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society  on  February  8tb, 
1828,  Mr.  South,  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  addrsssed  the  Society 
on  msentmg  the  gold  medal  to  Miss  Caroline  Herschel,  the  sister  of 
Sir  Willianr,  and  thd  aunt  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  for  her  obeervations 
and  discoveries  in  astronomy  during  half  a  century,  the  office  of  presi- 
dent being  then  filled  by  the  latter.  In  the  same  year  he  waa  again 
associated  with  Sir  John  in  the  endeavour  to  verify  M.  Schwabe's 
observation  of  the  inequality  of  the  dark  space  between  the  body  of 
the  planet  Saturn  and  its  ring.  This  however  they  were  unable  to  do; 
but  the  superior  micrometrioal  means  in  the  possession  of  M.  Struve 
enabled  him  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Schwabe. 

The  views  which  were  entertained  by  certain  oultivatoiB  of  natural 
knowledge,  ahortly  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  had 
elapsed,  respecting  the  alleged  decline  in  this  country  not  merely  of 
the  public  encouragement  of  science,  but  of  science  itself,  were  deeply 
participated  in  by  Mr.  South.  He  contemplated,  in  consequence^ 
about  1880,  a  removal  to  Fhmoe,  whither  he  intended  to  transport 
his  collection  of  instruments.  He  wrote  to  the  French  government  on 
the  subject^  and  received  a  grant  of  free  ingress  and  egresa,  without 
the  payment  of  any  duty  or  even  the  examination  of  his  packages^  But 
this  intention  was  arrested  by  the  patriotic  conduct  of  the  English 
government.  King  George  IV.,  shortly  before  his  demise,  had  dgnified 
to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Ped  "  his  intention  of  taking  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  marking  his  high  sense  of  Mr.  South's  honourable  and  disin- 
terested seal  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  especially  of  his  unwearied 
and  successful  exertions  to  perfect  and  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
position,  distances,  and  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies."  On  the 
accession  of  William  lY.,  accordingly,  the  honour  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  upon  him  (on  the  2l8t  of  July  1830),  and  the  letter  from 
Sir  R.  Peel  just  cited  was  accompanied  by  another,  intimating  the 
pleasure  of  that  monarch  that  the  sum  of  3002.  per  annum  ahouid  be 
placed  at  Sir  James  South's  disposal,  "  to  be  applied  by  him  to  Uie 
promotion  of  astronomy."  Sir  R.  Peel  expressed  in  this  letter  his  own 
desire  that  the  country  should  bear  some  portion  of  the  enormous 
expense  which  Sir  J.  South  had  incurred  in  pursuing  his  reeearehea; 
not^  he  said,  with  a  view  of  depriving  Sir  James  of  the  honour  and 
reputation  which  such  services  insured,  but  **  to  relieve  the  country 
from  the  charge  of  perfect  indifference  to  subjects  of  a  scientific  natures" 

Sir  J.  South  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  which  had, 
for  some  years,  taken  place  with  Dr.  Toung  [TouNO,  Thomas],  on 
the  state  of  the  *  Nautical  Almanac,'  just  complaints  of  which  had 
been  made,  as  not  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  astronomy  and 
navigation.  After  the  decease  of  Dr.  Toung,  which  occurred  in  1820, 
pending  these  discussions,  the  Board  of  Admiral^  requseted  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  the  Astronomical  Society  on  the  alterations  and 
additions  that  it  would  be  proper  to  make  in  the  national  work 
alluded  to.  The  Society  appointed  a  numerous  committee  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  of  whom  a  sub-committee  undertook  the  practicul 
details;  of  this  sob-committee  Sir  J.  South  was  an  active  member. 
The  result,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  production  of  the  present 
'Nautical  Almanac,'  which  is  fully  worthy  of  our  national  pre- 
eminence in  nautical  astronomy  and  navigation,  and  with  which,  even 
for  pure  astronomy,  only  the  Franch  '  Connoissanoe  dea  Terns'  and  the 
Berlin  Astronomical  Ephemeris  are  alone  compsrable. 
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In  Fobnitry  1829,  Sir  James  was  elected  President  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society,  which  office,  in  conformity  with  the  statutes,  he  held 
for  the  two  following  years.  Daring  this  term,  as  already  stated, 
the  Society  receired  its  charter;  and  while  occupying  this  con- 
■pieuous  position,  Sir  James  became  the  possessor  by  purchase  from 
M.  Coucboix  of  Pans,  of  an  object-glass  of  eleven  inches  and  three- 
quarters  in  diameter,  of  exquisite  perfection  and  cdrresponding 
power.  We  refrain  from  entering  here  into  the  histoiy  of  the  series 
of  unfortunate  circumstances  and  painful  discussions,  to  which  this 
acquisition  eventually  led;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  them,  scarcely  any  observations  made  with  this  beautiful, 
lens  have  been  recorded. 

In  the  years  1881  and  1832  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
two  papers  on  the  extensive  atmosphere  of  the  planet  Mars,  which  were 
pubUshed  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  those  years. 

The  following  communications  by  the  subject  of  this  notice  are 
inserted  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society :' — *  Ob- 
servations on  the  best  mode  of  examining  the  double  or  compound 
Stars ;  together  with  a  Catalogue  of  those  [479  in  number]  whose  places 
have  been  identified'  (produced  in  due  preparation  for  the  author's 
own  observations  of  these  objects) ;  'Observations  on  the  Collimation 
Adjustment  of  a  Transit  Instrument,'  &a  YoL  iii., '  On  the  Ocoultation 
of  9  Piscium  by  the  Moon;  references  to  reooided  Observations  of 
Oooultations,  in  which  peculiarities  have  been  apparently  seen,  either 
at  the  Moon's  limb,  or  upon  her  Disk ;  with  an  Enquiry  into  Hypotheses 
on  the  subject'  (To  the  interesting  subject  of  which  this  paper  gives 
a  general  view,  as  then  known,  the  results  of  Professor  Hansen's 
recent  investigations  on  the  structure  of  the  moon,  indicating  a  possible 
constitution  of  her  atmosphere^  which  might  give  rise  to  the  pecu- 
liarities in  question,  would  appear  to  im^tft  a  new  interest)  YoL 
iv., '  ObservalionB  of  Cache's  Comet'    YoL  v.,  other  communications. 

For  some  years  he  communicated  to  the  'Annals  of  Philosophy,' 
tables  of  the  mean  places  of  certain  stars,  important  in  practiosl 
astronomy,  and  he  is  also  the  author  of  similar  communications  to  the 
'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,'  formerly  conducted  by 
Professor  Brande.  In  addition  to  the  British  sodeties  indicated  in  the 
title  of  this  article.  Sir  James  South  is  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  St  Petersburg,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Sciences  of  Brussels.    [See  SxjPVLEUXsrr.  ] 

*JoHN  F.  South,  brother  to  Sir  James,  one  of  the  surgeons  of 
St  Thomas's  Hospital,  sometime  President  of  the  Royal  C^ege  of 
Surgeons  of  Ebglnnd  (London)^  is  the  author  of  a  '  Description  of 
the  Bones ; '  *  Dissector's  Manual ; '  a  valuable  popular  guide  in  cases 
of  accidental  iqjury,  entitied  *  Household  Surgery,  or  Hints  on  Emer- 
gencies ;'  and  of  some  zoological  works. 

SOUTH,  ROBERT,  D.D.,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  South,  an  eminent 
London  merchant  He  was  bom  at  Hackney,  in  Middlesex,  in  1633. 
In  1648  he  was  a  king's  scholar  in  the  college  of  Westminster,  at  which 
time  Dr..  Busby  was  master  of  the  schooL  He  read  the  Latin  prayers 
in  the  sobool  on  the  day  of  the  exeoution  of  Charles  I.,  and  prayed  for 
hit  majesty  by  name ;  apparentiy  an  indication  that  even  then  he  had 
embraced  those  principles  of  attachment  to  the  estabUshed  form  of 
government  in  churdi  and  state,  of  which  he  was  all  through  Ms  long 
life  a  moat  strenuous  and  able  champion.  In  1651  he  was  admitted  a 
student  of  Christchurdi,  Oxford,  having  been  elected  at  the  same 
time  with  John  Locke.  In  1655,  in  which  year  he  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  wrote  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  for  the  purpose  of 
congratulating  Oliver  Cromwell  on  the  peace  which  he  had  made  with 
the  Dutch.  Those  who  have  reflected  upon  South  for  this  compliment 
to  the  Protector,  need  to  be  informed  that  the  copy  of  Latin  verses 
was  a  university  exerdse  of  the  kind  which  was  then  usually  imposed 
on  bachelors  of  arts  and  undergraduates.  He  met  with  some  opposition 
to  taking  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  in  1657,  from  Dr.  John  Owen, 
who  then  filled  the  place  of  dean  of  Christchuroh,  and  was  favourable 
to  the  principles  of  those  who  were  then  in  power.  In  1658  South 
was  ordained  by  a  deprived  biehop,  and  in  1660  he  was  made  Uni- 
versity orator,  for  which  he  was  perhaps  partiy  indebted  to  his 
excellent  sermon  preached  before  the  king's  commissioners,  entitied 
the  'Scribe  Instructed.'  (Matth.  xilL  52.)  After  describing  the 
qualifioationB  of  a  scribe  as  the  result  of  habitual  preparation,  by 
study  and  exerdse^  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  observing  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  sectarists  then  lately  in  power,  and  this  passage  is 
a  good  sample  of  the  kind  of  warfare  which  he  carried  on  to  the  end 
of  his  life  against  those  who  dissented  from  the  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution em  established  by  law,  and  also  of  his  style.  The  teachers  of 
those  days,  he  says,  "first  of  all  seise  upon  some  text,  ficom  whence 
th^  draw  something  (which  they  call  doctrine),  and  well  soay  it  be 
said  to  be  drawn  from  the  words,  forasmuch  as  it  seldom  naturallr 
fhwe  or  retults  from  them.  In  the  next  place,  being  thus  provided, 
they  branch  it  into  several  heads,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  or  upwards. 
Whereupon  for  the  prosecution  of  these,  they  repair  to  some  trusty 
concordance^  which  never  faiU  them;  and  by  the  help  of  that  they 
range  six  or  seven  scriptures  under  each  head ;  which  scriptures  they 
prosecute  one  by  one :  Firet  amplifying  and  enlarging  upon  one  for 
soma  considerable  time^  till  they  have  spoiled  it ;  and  then  that  being 
done,  they  pass  to  another,  which  in  He  turn  suffers  according.  And 
these  impertinent  and  unpremeditated  enlargements  they  look  upon  as 
the  moiiont,  effeeU^  and  hreaihinge  of  the  tpirit,  and  therefore  much 
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beyond  those  carnal  ordinancee  of  eenee  and  reaeon,  supported  by 
industry  and  study;  and  this  they  call  a  eaving  way  of  preaehtng,  as 
it  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  way  to  save  much  labour,  and  nothing 
else,  that  I  know  o£"  The  Chancellor  Clarendon  made  South  his 
domestic  chaplain,  in  consideration  of  an  oration  delivered  by  South 
as  public  orator  on  the  occasion  of  Clarendon  being  installed  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford,  In  1668  he  was  made-a  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  and  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity;  and  in  1670 
he  was  made  a  canon  of  Christohurch,  Oxford. 

Charles  II.  having  appoiuted  Lawrence  Hyde^  son  of  the  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Rochester,  as  ambassador  extra- 
ordinaiy  to  congratulate  John  Sobieski  on  being  elected  ting  of 
Poland,  the  ambassador  took  South  with  him  as  his  chaplain.  South 
had  been  his  tutor,  and  Hyde  was  much  attached  to  him.  A  long 
letter  from  South,  dated  Danzig,  December  16th,  1677,  to  Dr.  Edwwd 
Pococke,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Oxford,  contains  his  remarks 
on  Poland :  it  ia  printed  in  the  volume  of  his  posthumous  works. 
This  letter,  from  a  man  of  South's  observation  and  ability,  is  a  very 
curious  and  valuable  historical  record.  He  says  that  Sobieski  spoke 
Latin  with  great  facility,  and  was  acquainted  with  French,  Italian, 
German,  and  Turkish,  besides  his  own  language.  Altogether  the 
doctor  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Sobieski's  abilities.  South's  remarks 
on  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  constitution  of  Poland  are  marked  by  his 
usual  penetration  and  good  sense. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Poland,  South  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Islip  in  Oxfordshire  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster. 
He  rebuilt  the  chancel  of  the  churdi,  as  appears  from  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion over  the  entrance;  and  also  the  parsonsge-house.  In  1681  he 
preached  before  Charles  II.,  being  then  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains 
m  ordinary,  on  these  words,  '<  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  dis- 
posing of  it  is  of  the  Lord.*'  This  sermon,  which  is  a  good  specimen 
of  his  vehement  invective,  contains  the  following  singular  passsge^ 
which  is  not  much  in  favour  of  the  doctor's  good  taste,  particularly 
considering  the  occasion : — '*  And  who  that  had  beheld  such  a  bank- 
rupt beggarly  fellow  as  Cromwell,  first  entering  the  parliament-house 
with  a  threadbare-torn  cloak  and  greasy  hat  (perhaps  neither  of  them 
paid  for),  could  have  suspected  that  in  the  space  of  so  few  years  he 
should,  by  the  murder  of  one  king  and  the  banishment  of  another, 
ascend  the  throne."  On  which  the  king  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter,  and  turning  to  Lord  Rochester,  said,  '<Ods  fish,  your 
chaplain  must  be  a  bishop,  therefore  put  me  in  mind  of  him  at  the 
next  death."  But  the  chaplain  did  not  preach  in  order  to  please 
those  in  power,  or  with  a  view  to  promotion  in  the  church.  He 
would  not  take  any  preferment  either  during  the  reign  of  Charles  or 
James,  or  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  though  he  was  often  pressed 
to  accept  the  highest  dignities  in  the  church. 

South  stronglv  disapproved  of  all  James's  measures  towards  the 
restoration  of  tne  Roman  Catholic  religion,  being  a  most  zealous 
upholder  of  the  Protestant  Church.  But  he  had  also  strong  opinions 
of  the  duty  of  submission  to  his  lawful  prince;  and  accordingly,  when 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  who  signed  the  invita- 
tion to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  come  over,  wanted  him  to  do  the 
same,  he  replied  that  "  His  religion  taught  him  to  bear  all  things; 
and  however  it  should  please  Qod  that  he  should  suffer,  he  would,  by 
the  divine  assistance^  continue  to  abide  by  his  allegiance,  and  use  no 
other  weapons  but  his  prayers  and  tears  for  the  recovery  of  his 
sovereign  from  the  wicked  and  unadvised  councils  wherewith  he  was 
entangled."  On  the  abdication  of  James  and  tiie  settlement  of  the 
crown  on  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange^  South  at  first  made  some 
opposition,  but  ultimately  he  acknowledged  the  new  government;  yet 
he  would  accept  nothings  though  certain  persons  when  in  power 
offered  to  exert  themsdvea  in  his  behalf  on  the  vacating  of  several  of 
the  sees  by  the  bishops  who  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  He  declared  '*that  notwithstanding  he 
himself  saw  nothing  that  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Qod  and  the 
common  practice  <a  all  nations  to  submit  to  princes  in  possession  of 
the  throne,  yet  others  might  have  their  reasons  for  a  oontraiy 
opinion ;  and  he  blessed  God  that  he  was  neither  so  ambitious,  nor  in 
want  of  preferment,  as  for  the  sake  of  it  to  build  his  rise  upon  the 
ruins  of  any  one  father  of  the  ohurdh  who^  for  piety,  good  morals,  and 
strictness  of  life,  which  every  one  of  ti^e  deprived  bishops  were  famed 
for,  might  be  said  not  to  have  left  their  equal." 

South  did  not  like  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and  he  vigorously  exerted 
himself  with  the  commissionerB  appointed  by  the  king  in  1689  for  a 
union  with  dissenting  Protestants,  in  behalf  of  the  Litui^  and  forms 
of  prayer,  and  entreated  them  to  part  with  none  of  its  ceremonies 
He  continued  to  preach  against  dissent,  exposing  the  insufficiency  of 
the  dissenting  ministers,  and  pouring  fortii  upon  them  his  inexhaastiUa 
sarcasm,  ridicule  and  contempt  One  ot  his  strongest  sermons  to  th^n 
effect  was  preached  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster  in  1692,  on 
thetext^  "Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit" 
n.  Cor.,  xiL  4).  His  controversy  with  Dr.  Sherlock,  then  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  who  had  written  a  book  entitied  'A  Vindication  of  the  Holy 
and  Ever-blessed  Trinity,'  was  carried  on  with  great  power  of  argu- 
ment, and  infinite  wit  and  humour,  more  indeed  than  suited  the 
solemnity  of  the  subject.  Soutii  was  admitted  to  have  the  better  in 
the  discussion.  The  king  at  last  interposed  by  his  royal  authority, 
by  directions  addressed  to  tha  archbishops  and  bishops,  that  np 
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pnacliff  fthould  in  liui  iwiium  or  leoiure  deliver  any  other  doetrine 
eoooenung  the  Triiuty  than  what  was  contained  in  the  Holy  Soiip- 
iwroB,  «)d  waa  agreeable  to  the  three  Creeda  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Af  tiolea  of  Religion*  A  ballad,  which  was  mnoh  droulated  at  the 
iff^Aj  b^inning— » 

<*  A  dean  aad  pnbfsdary 
Had  oBoe  a  new  Ttgary,*'  ftq. 

tamed  the  tw«  oonbatantfl  Into  ridieule,  together  with  Dr.  Burnet, 
maater  of  the  Charter^HonBOy  who^  about  the  lame  time^  published  his 
^Avohflwlogia.' 

Sooth  liyed  tOl  the  8th  of  July  171(1  He  was  buried  fai  West- 
minster Abbey  near  the  gnye  of  his  old  master  Busby.  Neither 
ehikdren  nor  wife  are  mentioned  by  his  biographers.  By  his  will  he 
disposed  of  a  good  deal  of  his  property  for  charitable  purposes,  baring 
all  through  life  been  a  most  generous  giTer.  The  residue^  after  the 
legacies  and  charities  were  satisfied^  he  gate  to  his  executrix  Mrs. 
Margaret  Hammond,  his  housekeeper,  who  had  lived  with  him  above 
Ave  and  thirty  years.  There  is  a  life  of  South  in  a  volume  of  his 
'  Fosthnmous  Works,'  London,  1717|  which  is  the  authority  for  what 
has  been  stated.  This  volume  also  contains  three  of  his  sermons,  his 
will,  and  bis  Latin  poems  and  orations  delivered  in  his  capacity  of 
public  orator  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Though  South  is  only  known  by  his  sennons,  he  must  be*  viewed 
both  as  a  political  and  a  theological  writer.  He  defeoded  by  argument 
and  by  his  example  he  enforoed,  passive  obedience  and  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  He  says  that  the  "absolute  subjection"  which  men 
yield  to  prinees  oomes  from  "a  secret  work  of  the  divine  power.**  He 
believed  the  Chureh  of  England  to  be  perfect^  and  the  express  image 
of  tbe  primitive  ordinances.  Manv  of  hu  sermons  are  directed  against 
the  Puritans,  whom  he  attacks  with  the  keenest  wit  and  the  bitterest 
sarcasm.  According  as  a  man's  affections  are  disposed,  he  will  view 
South  as  a  furious  bigot,  or  as  an  uncompromising  defender  of  the 
state  and  the  church  as  established. 

As  a  writer  he  is  conspicuous  for  sound  practical  good  sense,  for  a 
deep  insight  into  human  character,  for  liveliness  of  imagination,  and 
exuberant  invention,  and  wit  that  knew  not  always  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety. In  perspicuity,  copiousness,  and  fbrce  of  expression  he  is 
-  almost  unrivalled  among  English  writers ;  and  these  great  qualities 
folly  compensate  for  the  ''forced  conceits,  unnatunl  metaphors, 
absurd  similes,  and  turgid  and  verbose  language  which  occasionally 
disfigure  his  pages."  With  all  his  faults  he  was  a  truly  honest  man, 
a  firm  friend,  and  a  genetoos  benefactor.  The  sincerity  of  his  prin- 
ciples is  shown  in  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  the  vigour  of  his  under- 
staodiog  is  stamped  on  all  Uiat  he  wrote. 

SOUTHCOTT,  JOANNA,  was  bom  in  Devonshke  about  the  year 
1750,  of  humble  parents.  She  was  employed,  chiefly  at  Exeter,  as  a 
domestic  servant,  and  up  to  the  a^  of  fortv  or  thereabouts  seems  to 
have  aspired  to  no  higher  occupation;  but  having  joined  the  Metho- 
dists, and  become  acquainted  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sanderson, 
who  laid  claim  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  notion  of  a  like  preten- 
sion was  gradually  communicated  to  Joanna.  She  appears  to  have 
first  put  forth  her  claims  to  the  character  of  a  prophetess  in  1792. 
She  wrote  prophecies,  snd  she  dictated  prophecies,  sometimes  in  prose 
and  sometimes  in  rhymed  doggrel;  her  influence  extended,  and  the 
number  of  her  followers  increased ;  she  announced  herself  as  the 
woman  spoken  of  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Kevelations,  and  obtaioed 
considerable  sums  by  the  sale  of  seals,  or  sealed  packets,  which  were 
to  secure  the  salvation  of  those  who  purchased  them.  Her  confidence 
increased  with  her  reputation,  and  she  challenged  the  bishop  and 
olergT  of  Exeter  to  a  public  investigation  of  her  miraculous  powers^ 
but  they  treated  her  challenge  with  contemptuous  neglect,  which  she 
and  her  converts  imputed  to  fear.  By  degrees  Ebceter  became  too  narrow 
a  stage  for  her  p^ribrmancei^  and  ike  came  to  London  on  the  invita- 
tion and  at  the  expense  of  Sharp  the  engraver.  [Sharp,  Williail] 
She  was  very  illiterate,  but  wrote  numerous  letters  and  pamphlets, 
and  her  prophecies,  nearly  unintelligible  as  they  were,  had  a  large 
sale.  In  1808  she  published  *  A  Warnhig  to  the  whole  World,  from 
the  sealed  Prophecies  of  Joanna  Southcott,  and  other  Communications 

Stven  since  the  Writmgs  were  onened  on  the  12th  of  January  1803/ 
vo,  London.  In  1804  appeared  'Copies  and  Parts  of  Copies  of 
LeHers  and  Communications  written  ftom  Joanna  Southcott,  and 
transmitted  by  Miss  Townley  to  Mr.  W.  Sharp  in  London.'  In  1818-14 
she  published « The  Book  of  Wonders,  hi  Kve  Parts,*  8vo,  London; 
and  also,  in  1814,  'Prophecies  concemmg  the  Birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  extracted  ftrom  the  works  of  Joanna  Southcott,'  8vo,  London. 
Of  the  Prince  of  Pteoe  she  announced  that  she  was  to  be  delivered 
on  the  19th  of  October  1814,  at  midnight,  being  then  upwards  of  sixty 
years  of  age.  There  was  Indeed  the  external  appearance  of  pregnancy, 
and  in  consequence  the  enthusiasm  of  her  followers,  who  are  said  to 
have  amounted  at  that  time  to  not  fewer  than  100,000,  was  greatly 
excited.  An  expensive  cradle  was  made,  and  considerable  sums  were 
eontnboted,  in  order  to  have  other  things  prepared  in  a  sWle  worthy 
of  the  expected  •  Second  Shiloh.*  On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  October 
a  very  large  number  of  persons  assembled  in  the  street  where  she 
lived,  to  hear  the  announcement  of  the  looked-f or  advent;  but  the 
hour  of  midnight  passed  over,  and  the  crowd  were  only  induced  to 
disperse  by  being  informed  that  Joanna  had  fallen  into  a  trance.  On 
the  27th  of  December  1814,  she  died,  having  a  short  time  previously 


declared  that ''  if  she  was  deceived,  she  wss  at  all  events  misled  by 
some  spirit,  either  good  or  evil.''  Her  body  was  opened  after  hef 
deoease,  and  the  appearsnee  which  liad  deceived  her  followers,  and 
perhi^  herself,  was  foond  to  have  arisen  from  dropqr*  I^r.  Beeoe^ 
one  of  the  medical  man  hj  whom  she  had  been  examined,  and  who 
had  publicly  exprcMed  his  belief  in  her  pregnancy,  published,  'A 
oorrect  Statement  of  the  Cireomsfaanoes  that  attended  the  last  Illness 
snd  Death  of  Mis.  Southcott ;  by  Kiehafd  Beece,  M.D.,'  London,  181& 
Tbe  number  of  her  foUowsrs  continued  to  be  very  great  for  many 
yean  after  her  death;  they  belieired  that  there  would  be  a  msoireo- 
tion  of  her  body,  and  that  ahe  was  still  to  be  the  mother  o€  the 
promised  Shiloh.  There  are  still  (1857)  believers  in  Joanna  South- 
oots.  At  tbe  census  of  1861  there  wen  in  England  foor  oongngations 
of  persons  holding  this  belief :  the  attendance  at  their  four  plaoea  of 
wonhip  on  the  census  Sunday  (Msroh  80,  1861)  was  in  the  morning 
68,  and  in  the  evwing  198  persons. 

SOUTHERN,  THOMAS,  an  Engliah  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Oznan- 
town,  hi  the  county  of  Dublin,  in  1800*  He  was  admitled  a  stadeni 
of  Trinity  College  Dnblm,  m  his  seventeesith  year,  March  13, 1676, 
and  in  1678  entered  tfao  Middle  Temple^  London.  Pnf erring  poetry 
to  law,  be  became  a  popular  writer  of  plays,  the  ftnt  of  which  was 
the  'PSnkn  Prince,'  noted  in  1682:  in  the  ^araoteroC  the  Loyal 
Brother  in  this  dnna,  a  oemfpliment  to  the  Duke  of  York  was 
intended,  according  to  the  biographer  of  Sonthesn,  in  the  lifs  fire- 
fixed  to  hii  wcrk^  1774.  At  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Monmonth^s 
landing  Southern  served  in  the  king's  army  as  ensign  in  Lord  Ferren's 
regiment,  and  was  afterwards  pns«»ted  with  a  oompaay  by  the  Doke 
of  Berwick,  to  whom  be  had  been  recommended  by  Colonel  Sanfield. 
At  the  duke's  request  he  wrote  the  '  Spartan  Dame,'  which  however 
was  not  acted  till  1721.  For  the  copyright  of  this  play  he  received 
1202.~a  large  sum  in  those  daya  After  quitting  the  army  Soathein 
continued  to  write  plays,  enjoying  great  popnluity  as  an  anthor,  and 
liring  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  those  of  his  oootemperaries  moat 
distinguiahed  for  wit  or  rank.  Dryden,  for  whom  he  finished  the 
play  of  'Cleomenes,'  and  afterwards  Pope,  wen  among  his  friends. 
Southern  died  on  the  26th  of  May  1746,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

In  the  delineation  of  oharaoter,  the  conduct  of  plots,  and  all  the 
nieeties  of  dnmatie  art,  Southern  ahows  but  little  skill;  he  is  neither 
imaginative,  as  were  the  elder  Bnglish  dramatists^  nor  witty  in  his 
comic  dialogues,  like  Congrsve  and  others,  his  ocntemporarisB.  But 
his  langnsge  is  poM,  and  ftee  ttwn  affectation ;  his  verse  has  a  pleaasnt 
fluency,  and  he  has  been  sueeesiful  in  the  expresuon  of  simple  and 
natural  pathos,  particularly  in  the  last  scenes  of  tbe '  Fktal  Marriage^' 
a  tragedy  which  has  been  mnoh  and  deeervedly  admired,  and  which 
was  popular  on  the  stage  in  the  last  century,  under  the  title  of 
'  IsabeUa.'  Some  of  his  j^ays  wen  published  by  Tonson,  12mo,  1721, 
a  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  1774 ;  they  consist  of  oomedies,  and 
of  tragedies  with  an  infelisitons  mixture  of  oomie  soenea  Then  is  a 
short  aocount  of  Southeni  prefixed  to  this  edition,  and  in  the  preCsoes 
to  the  plays  are  a  fsw  particnian  of  his  llfe^  stated  by  himsel£  He  is 
wrongly  inserted  in  the '  Athensd  Oxonienses'  by  Wood.  See  hie  Life 
in  that  work,  ed.  Bliss^  when  will  be  found  a  letter  from  Southern  to 
Dr.  Bawlinson,  denying  that  he  ever  was  at  Oxford.  See  also  Malons!, 
•life  of  Dryden,' L  176. 

SOUTHEY,  BOBERT,  was  the  seoond  but  eldsst  surviving  son  of 
a  linendraper  in  Wine-street,  Bristol,  when  he  was  bom  on  the  12th 
of  August  1774;  but  trcm  his  second  yew  he  lived  ehiefly  at  Bath, 
in  the  nonse  of  an  aunt,  Miss  Tyler--a  lady  of  very  eeeentrio  habits, 
and  possessed  with  a  perfect  passion  for  the  theatre^  of  whom  he  has 
given  sn  amusing  description  in  his  autobicgnphlc  aketch.  His  fint 
teacher  was  a  Baptist  minister  named  Foote,  to  when  school  at  Bristol 
he  was  sent  when  he  was  six  yean  old,  and  who  treated  him  with 
much  cruelty.  He  was  next  sent  to  a  Mr.  Flower,  at  Corston,  near 
Newton  St.  Loe,  where,  he  says,  *'  one  year  of  mv  life  was  iqwnt  with 
litUe  profit,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  suffering.  There  oonld  not  be  a 
worse  school  in  all  respects; "  though  Flower  himself  he  deeeribes  as 
"a  remarkable  man,  worthy  of  a  better  station  in  life,  bat  utterly 
tmfit  fbr  that  in  which  he  was  placed."  He  then  went  to  another 
Bristol  school,  kept  by  a  Mr.  William  Williams,  a  Welshman^  Athwt^ 
in  1788,  he  proceeded  to  Westminster  School  (liaving  first  been  placed 
for  pnpantion  with  Mr.  Lewis,  a  clergyman  in  Bristol,  for  a  brief 
space),  the  expense  of  his  education  from  this  time  belDg  borne  hf 
the  Bev.  Herbert  Hill,  chaplain  to  the  British  Fuitoiy  at  Lisbon,  a 
brother  of  his  mother.  From  Westminster  Sbhool  he  waa  disnussed 
however  in  179a  A  periodical  called  the  'FlageUant*  had  been 
started  by  Southey  and  some  of  the  other  youths  in  the  upper  classes 
of  the  sdiool,  and  in  the  ninth  number  was  printed  a  saroastio  attadk 
upon  corporal  punishment,  then  practised  with  great  severity  in  the 
sdiool.  The  head-master.  Dr.  Yhicent^  immediately  commenoed  a 
prosecution  fbr  libel  against  the  publisher,  upon  which  Sonthej 
avowed  himself  the  anthor,  and  offered  an  apology ;  but  the  maater 
was  implacable,  and  Southey,  though  he  had  made  a  dtrttngnisiied 
reputation  in  the  school,  was  ignontiniously  dismissed.  Abmit  the 
same  time  his  fether*s  affaim  beotme  hopeleesly  embarrassed,  and  the 
old  man  died  broken  in  spfadt  a  few  months  later.  Southey^s  nncle 
did  not  however  desert  him  :  hi  January  1798  he  went  np  to  Oxford^ 
but  the  Dean  of  Christehuroh  (Qyril  Jackson)  refased  to  admit  him^ 
on  account  of  his  dismissal  firom  Wsstminster,  and  he  waa  entersd  oC 
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BiOUol  €k)Ute0,  fall  imole'B  intentioii  bdng  thaft  he  ahoald  eii««r  tiM 
Church.  But  the  tnattntnt  he  met  with  from  thoie  in  Authoriigr  wee 
little  adepted  to  fit  him  for  A  ooUege  life ;  end  it  wie  elmoet  nnetoid- 
aUe  that  hie  onthueiaetla  tempenmeiit  eboiild  preeipitate  him  into 
the  eo-called  liberal  opinione  both  in  leligioa  and  poUtioe  which  the 
French  zeTolution»  yet  in  ite  momlng  of  praaiM,  had  epnad  both  in 
Franoe  and  in  this  ooantijr.  He  went  to  the  e&treme  of  free^thlnking 
on  both  Bubjeoto;  and  in  1794  he  left  Oxfozd,  with  neithw  the  dieoi- 
pline  nor  the  leaning  of  whioh  he  waa  yery  fi^Tonrably  impieeiod. 
**■  Two  things  only/'  he  used  to  say,  "  he  learned  at  Ozford-*to  row  and 
to  Bwim."  But  he  wotfced  hard  and  read  mooh  while  thefe»  and  If  he 
deriyed  little  from  his  tntore  he  gained  much  from  lue  own  labonre. 
He  had  moreover  already  beoome  a  moat  indefatigable  writer  of  teree. 
In  one  of  hie  letteri»  written  during  a  temporary  abaenee  from  college, 
in  December  1798  (tome  time  after  the  completion  of  <  Joan  of  Are '), 
he  aaya  **  I  have  aocomplithed  a  meet  ardaoua  task,  tianaocibed  all  my 

Tereee  that  appear  worth  the  trouble,  except  lettera. Upon 

an  ayemge  10,000  venee  are  bomt  and  loet^  the  eame  number  pre' 
aerved,  and  15,000  worthleia."  He  had  already  at  least  commenced 
the  oourae  of  almoat  unparalleled  industry  which  he  maintained  aa 
long  as  Us  faoultlee  laitecL  But  the  future  was  dark  before  hinu 
With  his  present  sentiments  he  could  not  enter  the  Churchy  and  he 
oould  not  expect  much  further  aid  from  his  unde.  His  strong 
political  opinions  shut  him  out  from  any  public  employmenti  and 
from  indulging  the  hope  of  much  snccesi  in  any  profenlon.  It  was 
in  these  circumstances  that  the  '  pantisocratio '  scheme  was  started. 
He  and  a  feUow-townsman,  a  young  Quaker  named  Robert  Lovell, 
published  In  this  same  year  a  volume  of  poems,  under  the  names 
of  Bion  and  Moschus.  It  was  just  before  this  too  that  Southey 
became  aoquainted  with  Coletidge.  Lovell  had  married  a  Miss 
Fricker  of  Bristol;  and  in  November  1790  Southey  and  Coleridge 
on  the  same  day  united  themselves  to  her  two  sisters.  The  three, 
with  two  college  friends  of  Southey,  had  formed  a  plan  to  go  out 
together  to  the  wilds  of  North  Amerlcs,  and  then  to  set  up  what 
they  called  a '  Pantisocracy/  in  which  they  were  to  live  without  either 
kings  or  priests,  or  any  of  the  other  evils  of  Old  World  sooietyi  and  to 
renew  the  patriarchal  or  the  golden  age.  But  this  fancy  was  never 
even  attempted  to  be  practically  carried  into  effeet.  The  friends  were 
without  money,  and  their  grand  scheme  necessarily  came  to  an  abrupt 
doee.  For  awhile  Southey  supported  himself  1^  delivering  pubUc 
leoturea  on  history  in  BristoL  Cottle  the  bookseller  gave  him  60 
guineas  for  his  unpublished '  Joan  of  ArC|'  and  he  set  hard  to  work  to 
compose  more  verses,  by  whioh  he  now  eakulated  he  should  be  able 
to  maintain  himself  according  to  his  present  modest  hopes.  A  visit 
of  his  \mcle  to  England  removed  Southey  from  his  precarious  position. 
On  his  return  to  Portugal  Mr.  Hill  took  Southey  with  him ;  but  after 
a  stay  of  six  months  he  came  back  to  England,  ms  uncle  having  found 
it  impossible  to  alter  his  resolution  against  entering  the  Church, 
tLough  he  seems  by  this  time  to  have  become  reconciled  to  her 
doctrines.  Hie  journey  however  had  been  the  means  of  turning  the 
current  of  his  thoughts,  and  it  had  enabled  him  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
which  afterwards  proved  of  so  much  value  to  him. 

He  returned  to  Bristol  in  the  summer  of  1796,  and  hating  stayed 
there  long  enough  to  prepare  for  the  press  his  volume  of  '  Letters 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,'  he,  in  the  following  February,  removed 
to  London,  and  entored  himself  a  student  of  Gra/s-inn.  For  a  little 
while  he  fonded  that  he  should  make  a  lawyer,  but  he  did  not  for  a 
day  relinquish  his  poetic  studies.  We  find  hJm  (March  1797)  writing 
to  his  friend  Cottle,  ^'I  advance  with  sufficient  rapidity  in  Blackstone 
and  Madoo.  I  hope  to  ilmsh  my  poem  and  begin  my  practice  in  about 
two  years."  In  little  more  than  two  years  he  had  fmished  his  poem, 
but  sll  of  law  he  ever  acquired  had  been  ended  long  before.  After 
about  a  yearns  trial  he  gave  up  the  pursuit  as  utterly  impracticable, 
and  he  began  to  think  serioudy  of  literature  as  his  occupation.  His 
nnde  however  invited  him  to  make  another  visit,  with  his  irife,  to 
Lisbon,  and  he  made  good  use  of  his  stav  there  in  extending  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Uterature  of  the  south.  Meanwhile  his  friends 
had  been  trying  to  find  some  offidd  appointment  for  him,  and  shortly 
after  his  return  to  England  in  1801  Mr.  Hickman  obtained  him  the 
post  of  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Corry,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  for  Ireland,  with  a  salary  of  about  Sd02.  a  year,  of  which 
half  was  spedfied  as  travellxng  expenses.  His  office  required  his 
presence  in  Dublin,  but  its  duties  were  extremely  lights  and  after 
awhile  Mr.  Corry  proposed  to  add  as  a  make-wdght  the  tuition  of 
his  son ;  but  as  this  was  an  employment  for  which  he  had  not  bargained 
and  had  little  inclination,  Southey  threw  up,  after  holding  it  in  all 
little  over  six  months,  what  he  tklled  "  a  foolish  office  and  a  good 
salary,"  and  determined  to  trust  to  literature  for  his  support  From 
the  booksellers  he  now  found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment 
enough,  in  reviewing  and  the  like,  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  his  stiU 
modest  want^  and  to  assist  the  relatives  who  were  even  less  pros- 
perous than  himself.  He  about  this  time  too  collected  and  editecl  an 
edition  of  Chatterton's  works,  for  the  puroose  of  providing  a  fund  for 
Chatterton's  sister,  Mrs.  Kewton,  who,  with  her  familv,  was  in  vei7 
distressed  drcumstancer*  The  edition  was  publishea  by  Southey's 
friend  Cottle  in  three  volumes  at  the  dose  of  1802,  and  the  friends 
had  the  delight  of  knowing  that  Mrs.  Newton  obtamed  S002.  through 


their  geaecous  labours.  This  was  however  only  one  of  a  long  list  of 
noble  yet  thoroughly  unostentatious  eervioee  of  a  similar  kind  which 
Southev  willing  rendered,  when  he  thoi^t  that  khour  nd  effort 
would  be  usefhUy  bestowed* 

In  1804  heestia>l]shed  himsdf  at  Qrsta  Hall^  ttear  ISMWick,  Cul» 
berhmd,  aad  there  he  spent  the  tMBafaung  ^r^  yeSn  of  his  lif^ 
Coleridge  was  already  living  with  his  &mily  at  Greta  Hall,  and  Words- 
worth at  Bydale,  near  Ambledde,  some  fourteen  miles  distmit ;  whenne 
the  three  poets  came  to  be  for  mioy  a  year  commonly  spoken  of  as 
the  Lake  poete-^though  their  poetey  had  in  Irath  not  modi  Itt 
common.  Coleridge  however  after  a  very  irregular  vesldenee  even- 
toaUy  left  Keswlek  in  September  1808,  never  to  return,  though  his 
wift  and  children  remained  under  Bouthey's  hospitable  roof;  whldl 
alio  sheltered  his  Wife's  other  sistexv  Mrs.  LoveU,  who  had  reeenlly 
been  left  a  widow,  and  who  remained  an  inmate  of  Soathey^s  house 
tUl  his  death. 

Long  U&reihie  time  Southey  had  abandoned  his  democratic  oMed, 
uid  taken  up  with  one  diametrically  oppodte.  For  all  the  rest  of  hla 
life,  as  is  well  known^  he  was  an  ardent^  uncompromising,  and  some' 
what  intolerant  monarchist  and  churehman,  promulgating  and  main« 
tainiag  doolrittee,  both  ecdesiastical  and  politioaly  which  weie  in  some 
respects  even  something  beyond  conservative. 

Having  now  fairly  adopted  lltecatore  as  his  profi«dOfl,  he  devoted 
himsdf  to  it  with  a  resolute  snd  untiring  industfV)  of  which  in  the 
biography  of  English  literary  men  there  is  scarcely  a  pardlel.  de 
says,  writing  about  this  time  to  a  friend :  ''My  actions  are  as  regolar 
as  those  of  St  Dunstan's  quarter-boys.  Three  pages  of  history  [of 
Portugd]  after  breakfast  (equivdent  to  five  in  smdl  qtarto  pHnthig); 
then  to  tnnseribe  and  copy  for  the  niess,  or  to  make  my  selections 
and  biographies  [for  <Spedmens  of  &«  English  Poets  %  or  what  else 
euite  my  humour  till  dinne^thne;  from  dinner-time  tiii  tea  I  read, 
write  letters,  see  the  newspapeTi  and  very  often  indulge  in  a  desia. 
«  .  •  .  After  te%  I  go  to  poetry  [he  was  now  writing  the 'Curse  of 
Kehama*],  and  correct  and  rewrite  and  copy  till  I  am  tired,  and  then 
turn  to  anything  else  to  supper.  And  this  is  my  life."  And  Such  his 
life  oontinoed  to  be^  ^'flndhig  his  highest  pleasure  and  his  recreation 
in  the  pursuits  neoesiary  for  earning  his  daily  bread"  as  long  as  he 
oould  guide  a  pmu  The  following  list  of  his  publications  shows  the 
reeolt  of  diis  steady  unbroken  dil^sence,— to  make  the  list  complete, 
we  have  induded  thoee  which  he  wrote  prior  to  his  settlement  at 
Keswick,  though  some  of  them  have  been  alrsady  mentioned  r-^ 

In  1794, '  Poems,'  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Lovell,  1  vol  8vo.--- 
1795,  *  Joan  of  Arc,'  an  Epic  Poem,  4to.— 1797*  *  Minor  Poems,'  2  volsi 
8vo ;  *  Letters  written  during  a  short  reddence  in  Spain  and  Portugal,' 

1  voL  8vo.— 1799  and  1800,  'The  Annud  Anthology'  (a  miicellaneous 
collection  of  poetry,  ot  which  he  was  the  editor  and  princlpd  writer), 

2  vok.  8VO.-.1801,  'Thdaba  the  Deetroyer,  a  Metrical  Komance,'  S 
vds.  12ma— 1808,  '  Amadis  do  Gaul'  (a  pron  trandation  from  the 
Spanish  verdon  by  Qarda  Ordoftez  de  Montalvo  of  that  romanee, 
which  Southey  contends  to  have.been  originally  written  in  Portuguese 
by  Vasco  de  Lobeira),  4  vols.  12mo. ;  the  works  of  Thomas  Chatterton 
(in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Amos  Cottle,  the  'Life,'  origindly  printed  ill 
the  second  edition  of  the  '  Biographia  Britannics,'  beiog  by  Dr.  G. 
Gregory),  8  vols.  8vo.— 1805,  'Metrical  Tales  and  other  Poems,'  8vo; 
'Madoc,*  a  Poem,  in  Two  Parts,  4to.— 1807.  'Specimens  of  the  Later 
English  Poets,  with  Prdlminary  Notices/  8  vols.  8vo;  'Pdmerin  of 
England/  translated  from  the  Portuguese,  4  vols.  8vo;  '  Letters  from 
England '  by  Don  Manuel  Velasquez  Espriella  (pseudonymous),  8  vols. 
12mo ;  *  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  with  an  account  of  his  Life,'  2 
vols.  8vo.^l808, '  The  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  Rodrigo  Diss  de  Bivar, 
from  the  Spanish,'  4to.— 1810,  'The  Curse  of  Kehama,'  a  poem,  4to. ; 
'The  History  of  Bradl,'  vol  i.  4to.— 1812. '  Omniana,'  2  vols.  8vo.— 
1818,  'Life  of  Nelson/  2  vols.  8vo.^l814, ' Carmen  Triumphde  for 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1814,  and  Carmhia  Aulica,' '  Odes  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,'  1 
vol.  4to;  'Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths,^  4to.— 1815,  *Mhior  Poems/ 
(re-arranged,  &c.)  3  vols.— 1816, '  The  Ley  of  the  Laureate ;'  *  Carmen 
Nuptide'  (a  poem  on  the  marriage  ot  the  Princess  Charlotte),  12mo ; 
*  A  Poet's  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,'  8vo;  '  Specimens  of  Later  British 
Poets.'— 1817,  'Wat  Tyler,  a  Dramatic  Poem'  (written  in  a  vein  of 
ultrarJacobinism,  In  1794,  and  now  surreptitiouuy  published),  12fflO. ; 
'  A  Letter  to  William  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P/  (on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding publication),  8vo ;  '  Morte  d'Arthur  (a  reprint  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mdo^s  prose  romance),  with  Introduction  and  Notes,'  2  vols.  8vo ; 
'History  of  Bradl/  vol.  ii  4to.— 1819, '  History  of  Bradl/  vol.  ill.  4to. 
—'1820,  Life  of  John  Wedey/  2  vols.  8vo.— 1821,  'AVldon  of 
Judgment'  (a  poem  in  English  hexameters).  4to ;  '  The  Expedition  of 
Orsua  and  the  Crimes  of  A^uirre'  (partiallv  printed  In  1812,  in  the 
Second  Part  of  the  Third  Volume  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Annual  Register/ 
(for  1810),  12mo.— 1822, '  Remains  of  Henry  Itirke  White/  vol.  i5.  Svo. 
— '  BistoTj  of  the  Peninsular  War,'  Vol.  i  4to  (an  expandon  of  what  had 
been  origmally  published  in  the  'Ediubutgh  Annual  Register/  1810, 
Aa).— 1824,  'The  Book  of  the  Church,*  2  vols.  8vo.— 1825,  *  A  Tde  of 
Paraguay'  (a  poem),  12mo.— 1826. '  Vindiciss  Eocledad AngUcftote,'  fta, 
8VO.—1827,  'History  of  the  Peninsular  War/  Vol  ii.  4to.— 1829,  'Sir 
Thomas  More;  or  Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of 
Sodety/  Ac,  2  vols.  8vo ;  '  All  for  Love^  or  the  Sinner  Well  Saved  / 
and  'The  Pilgrim  to  Compostella,  or  A  Legend  of  a  Cock  and  a  Heu,* 
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12ino. — 1880,  'Life  of  John  Banyan/  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the 
'Pilgrim's  Progreas.' — 18S1,  'Attempts  in  Verse  by  John  Jones;  with 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Livds  and  Works  of  our  Uneducated 
Poets/  8yo ;  'Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 
LL.D./  12mo;  'Select  Works  of  British  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to 
Jonson,  edited  with  Biographical  Notices/  1  voL  royal  8yo. — 1832, 
'Eiaaays,  Moral,  and  Political,'  2  vols.  8vo;  'Selections  from  Southey/ 
Prose,  12mo;  'History  of  the  Peninsular  War/ toL  iiL  4to. — 1833, 
'NaTal  History  of  England/  toL  i  12mo.  (in  Lardner's  'Cabinet 
PydopsBdia*),  completed  in  5  Tola  1840.-1834,  'Dr.  Watts's  Poems, 
with  a  life  of  the  Author'  (in  Cattermole's  'Sacred  Classics'),  12mo ; 
*  The  Doctor'  (anonymous),  vols.  i.  and  it  8va— -1885,  *  The  Doctor,' 
▼oL  iii.  8vo;  'The  Works  of  William  Cowper,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author,'  yoL  L  12mo,  completed,  in  15  yols,  in  1887  and  1888.— 1887, 
'The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Southey,'  collected  by  himself,  10  yols. 
12mo ;  '  The  Doctor,*  yols.  iy.  and  y.,  8yo. 

To  these  works,  making  in  all  aboye  a  hundred  yolumes  of  yarious 
sises,  are  to  be  added  numerous  papers  (his  son  giyes  a  list  of  126) 
upon  history,  biography,  politics,  morals,  and  general  literature,  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Quarterly  Reyiew,'  to  which  he  was  a  constant  con- 
tributor from  its  establishment  in  1809,  till  head  and  hand  would 
work  no  longer.  He  also  wrote  for  some  yean  the  historical  portion 
of  the  'Edinbuiigh  Annual  Register,'  and  contributed  other  matter 
to  that  work,  which  began  to  be  published  in  1810,  and  was  discon- 
tinued in  1824.  He  likewise  wrote  62  papers  in  the  first  four  yolumes 
(1802-5)  of  the  'Critical  Reyiew/  and  three  in  the  ' Foreign  Quarterly/ 
After  his  death  there  appeared  '  The  Doctor,'  yols.  6  and  7,  edited  by 
bis  son-in-law  the  Rey.  J.  Wood  Warter,  who  has  likewise  edited  a 
reprint  of  that  work  in  1  vol.  8yo,  1847 ;  '  Oliyer  Newman,  and  other 
Fragments,'  edited  by  his  son-in-law  the  Rey.  H.  Hill,  1  voL  8yo,  1845; 
'Robin  Hood,*  a  fragment,  published  by  his  widow  in  1847;  and  the 
first  yolume  of  the  '  Life  of  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,'  completed  by  hia  son 
in  three  yolumes.  He  was  besides  one  of  the  moat  regular  and  yolumi- 
nous  of  letter-writers.  Of  the  large  collections  formed  by  his  friends^ 
some  appeared  in  Robberd's  'Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
William  Taylor,  of  Norwich,'  2  yols.  8yo,  1843 ;  and  a  yery  large  number 
more  were  embodied  in  Southey's  *  Life  and  Correspondence; '  but  a 
•till  more  complete  collection  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Wartar,  of 
which  four  yoinmes  appeared  in  1856  under  the  title  of  *  Selections  of 
the  Letters  of  Robert  Southey,'  &a  *  To  complete  the  idea  of  hia  won- 
derful literary  industry  howeyer  it  is  neoessary  to  mention  that  not  only 
was  he  a  most  regular  and  omniyorous  reader,  but  that  he  used  to  make 
extracts  from  all  he  read  with  the  diligence  of  the  dullest  of  collectors. 
From  these  yoluminous  collections  (which  he  had  already  largely 
employed  in  the  notes  to  his  poems,  his '  Omniana,'  and  still  more  pro- 
fusely in  the  mosaic  pages  of  his  *  Doctor '),  Mr.  Warter  has  formed  and 
published  four  thick  yolumes  (sq.  8yo,  double  columns),  under  the  title 
of  '  Southey's  Commonplace  Books,'  consisting  of  yoL  i.,  '  Choioo  Pas- 
sages ; '  ii,  '  Special  CoUeotions ; '  iil, '  Analytical  Readings; '  and  iy., 
'  Original  Memoranda.' 

In  1807  Southey  receiyed  a  penaion  for  literary  seryices,  amounting 
to  1601.  a  year  dear,  which  he  set  aside  t6  meet  the  premiums  on  an 
insurance  which  he  now  efiected  on  his  life.  In  Noyember  1813,  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pye,  Southey  was  appointed  poet-laureate ;  and  in 
1821  he  receiyed  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 
In  1835  a  pension  of  3002.  a  year  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
goyemment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Sir  Robert  had  ofifered  him  a 
baronetcy ;  but  his  circumstances  did  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  it, 
and  for  the  same  reason  he  had  also  more  than  once  declined  being 
brought  into  parliament.  Indeed  till  he  received  his  last  pension, 
with  aU  his  industry  he  had  only  been  able,  as  he  expressed  it,  "to 
live  from  hand  to  mouth."  He  lost  his  first  wife  in  1837,  she  having 
been  for  many  years  suffering  from  mental  alienation ;  and  he  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage  on  the  4th  of  June  1839,  with  Miss  Caroline 
Bowles,  a  lady  long  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  and  of  whom 
a  brief  notice  will  be  found  below.  But  soon  after  this  his  hitherto 
Incessantly  active  and  probably  overtasked  mental  faculties  began  to 
giye  way,  and  he  sank  into  a  condition  which  gradually  became  one 
of  deeper  unconsciousness  till  death  removed  him,  on  March  21, 
1843.  He  left  a  son  and  three  daughters.  His  valuable  library, 
in  its  way  almost  unrivalled,  was  afterwards  disposed  of  by  auction 
in  London. 

As  a  poet,  Southey  can  hardly  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  even  of 
the  poets  of  his  own  time.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  Shelley  and 
Keats,  Byron  and  Scott,  Moore  and  Crabbe,  and  Campbell,  whatever 
differences  of  opioion  there  may  be  as  to  their  relative  merits  or  their 
positions  in  reference  to  one  another,  will  be  generally  admitted  to 
have  each  and  all  evinced  more  or  less  of  a  mens  divinior  which  was 
wanting  in  him.  The  light  which  was  originid  and  self-sustained  in 
them,  seemed,  eyen  when  it  shone  the  strongest,  to  be  only  reflected 
light  in  him.  In  mere  fertility  he  was  equal  to  any  of  them ;  but  his 
mind,  although  a  teeming,  was  not  an  inyentive  or  creative  one.  It 
returned  manifold  the  seed  deposited  in  it,  but  communicated  to  it 
oomparatiyely  little  of  any  new  nature  or  quality.  His  imagination 
might  even  be  said  to  be  both  opulent  and  gorgeous ;  still  there  was 
wanting  the  true  spirit  of  life — that  which  distinguishes  a  real  thing 
from  a  painted  show.  No  natural  human  yoice  coming  from  the  poet 
himself  animated  his  verse;  but  rather  an  artificial  sound,  as  from  a 


flute  or  an  oigan.  Such  poetry  may  be  both  beautiful  and  majestic  ; 
but  it  fitils  permanently  to  interest,  and  will  not  live ;  for  there  is 
nothing  so  alien  from  and  so  fatal  to  poetry  as  any  admixture  of  the 
mechanical.  It  acts  like  a  dead  substance  imbedded  in  a  living  body. 
Witness  such  an  instance  as  that  of  Darwin,  who  however  was  almost 
immeasurably  inferior  to  Southey.  There  is  in  truth  much  rhetorical 
splendour  in  parts  of  Southey^s  poetiy,  espedaUy  in  hia  '  Curse  of 
Eeham%'  and  in  his  'Roderick ;'  and  some  of  his  ballads  and  other 
shorter  pieces,  flowing  on  as  they  do  in  the  easiest  and  purest  English^ 
are  very  happy. 

In  his  prose  writings  the  groat  merits  of  his  style  show  to  all  ady&n* 
taga  It  Ib  essentially  a  proee  style,  and  one  unsuited  to  poetry,  at 
least  to  poetry  of  a  high  order,  by  some  of  the  very  quaUties  that  con* 
stitute  its  characteristic  excellence.  Its  facility  and  fluency,  running 
into  some  degree  of  diffuseness ;  its  limpid  perspicuity ;  its  equability 
and  smoothness ;  even  its  very  purify,  are  unsuited  for  the  passion, 
the  rapidity,  the  boldness,  the  novel  oombinations  of  poetry.  Both  in 
its  merits  and  in  its  defects  Southey's  style  may  be  oompand  to  glass, 
which  perfectly  transmits  the  light,  but  refuses  to  conduct  the  light- 
ning. It  does  not  often  rise  to  any  splendour  of  eloquenoe ;  it  has 
little  or  no  brilliancy  of  any  kind;  but  whether  for  narrative,  for 
exposition,  or  for  animated  argumentation,  it  was  perhi^M  the  most 
effective  English  style  of  the  time.  It  combines  in  a  remarkable 
degree  a  somewhat  lofty  dignity  with  ease  and  idiomatic  vigour,  and 
is  equally  pliable  to  the  expression  of  sprightly  and  playful  aa  of  severe 
and  indignant  sentiment. 

He  certainly  was  not  nearly  so  great  a  thinker  as  he  was  a  writer. 
He  had  little  subtlety  of  intellect,  and  he  took  rather  a  passionate 
than  a  reasoning  view  of  any  subject  that  greatly  interested  him. 
Much  of  his  political  and  economical  speculation  is  now  probably 
regarded  as  altogether  wrong-headed,  even  by  the  most  ardent  of  hu 
admirers.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  was  thoroughly  honest 
and  in  earnest  in  whatever  opinions  he  at  any  time  professed.  He  was, 
by  the  universal  testimony  of  those  to  whom  he  was  best  known,  of  a 
sincere,  generous,  high-minded  nature,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  private 
life  a  man  worthy  of  the  highest  estimation. 

(Ltfe  and  Corretpondence  of  Robert  Soulhey,  edited  by  his  son,  the 
Rey.  Charles  Cuthbert  Southey,  MX,  6  vols.,  1849-50;  and  Southe/a 
Writings.) 

CAROLorE  Anne  Sottthey  (better  known  as  Caboline  Bowles),  the 
second  wife  of  Robert  Southey,  was  the  only  child  of  Captain  Charles 
Bowles,  of  Buckland,  near  Lymington,  Hampshire,  where  she  was  bora 
December  6, 1787,  and  where  she  spent  the  whole  of  her  days,  with  the 
exception  of  the  four  years  of  her  married  life.  Her  early  days  spent  in 
the  comparative  solitude  of  a  retired  village  of  the  New  Forest^  and  a 
feeble  state  of  health,  induced  a  morbid  shrinking  from  society,  which 
she  never  in  later  life  endeavoured  to  shake  off,  even  when  her  poems 
had  made  her  name  widely  known,  and  her  friendship  eagerly  sought 
after.  Miss  Bowles  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  authoress  in 
1820,  when  her  poem  'Ellen  Fits-Arthur'  was  published,  but  without 
her  name.  Indeed  it  was  not  till  many  years  later  that  any  of  her 
works  were  issued  with  her  name,  though  their  authorship  was  no  secret 
in  literary  circles.  In  1822  she  published '  The  Widow's  Tale,  and  other 
Poems ;  '  in  1826  '  Solitary  Hours'  (prose  and  verse) ;  and  in  1829,  in 
two  volumes, '  Chapters  on  Churchyards,'  which  had  already  appeared 
in '  Blackwood's  Magazine^*  where  ti^ey  had  excited  much  interest.  In 
June  1839,  as  already  mentioned,  Miss  Bowles  was  married  at  Boldre 
Church,  in  the  New  Forest,  to  Robert  Southey.  Some  twenty  years 
before,  and  whilst  they  were  quite  unknown  to  each  other,  a  literary 
correspondence  had  commenced  between  them,  and  it  was  continued 
with  little  interruption,  their  mutual  respect  gradually  strsngthenuig 
into  warm  friendship.  Their  marriage  was  a  melancholy  one^  at  least 
for  the  lady.  Southey's  mental  fatties  were  already  beginning  to 
fail,  and  they  soon  gave  way  altogether.  But  she  never  permitted  a 
murmur  to  escape  her  at  her  heavy  lot  During  his  few  remaining 
years  she  ministered  to  him  with  unwearying  devotion,  and  her  devoted- 
ness  deserved  a  somewhat  different  notice  than  the  ungenerous  reference 
made  to  it  in  Mr.  Cuthbert  Southey's  life  of  his  father.  She  survived 
her  husband  somewhat  over  ten  years,  but  her  health  had  entirely 
broken  down  under  her  affliction,  and  her  last  years  were  years  A 
constant  suffering.  She  found  at  first  occupation  in  completing  a 
poem  on  Robin  Hood,  commenced  by  Southey,  whidi  she  published 
in  1847,  and  afterwards  in  collecting  her  husband's  letters^  which  have 
since  been  edited  by  Mr.  Warter.  The  poetry  of  Caroline  Bowles  is  of 
a  kind  that  will  always  give  pleasure  to  persons  of  a  reflective  turn  of 
mind,  but  is  scarcely  fitted  for  continuous  popularity.  It  is  tender, 
graceful,  and,  though  somewhat  melancholy,  pervaded  by  a  fine 
moral  tone ;  but  it  is  diffuse,  and  wanting  in  strength  of  thought  and 
passion.     She  died  July  20, 1854. 

SOUTHWELL,  NATHANIEL,  became  a  Jesuit  in  1624,  and  twenty- 
four  years  afterwards  was  made  secretary  to  the  general  of  the  Order, 
which  office  he  held  during  seventeen  years.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1676,  in  which  year  he  published  his  continuation  of  the  Jesuits' 
*  Library,' '  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu,  Opus  inehoatum  h 
RP.  Fetro  Ribadeneira,  et  productum  ad  Annum  1609 ;  continuatum 
b.  Philippe  Alegambe  ad  Aimum  1G43;  recognitum  et  productum  ad 
Annum  1675,  h  Nathanaelo  Sotwello,'  Rome,  folio,  1676.  Southwell's 
continuation  is  considered  inferior  to  that  of  Alegambe.    The  work 
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was  afterwards  eontiniied  by  Oodio,  who  commonoed  lus  task  in  1788| 
and  performed  it  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  Society. 

SOUTHWELL^  ROBERT,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Norfolk,  was  bom  in  1560.  He  was  educated  on  the  Continent^  and 
in  1678  entered  the  Society  of  Jeenits  at  Rome.  In  1585  he  was  ap- 
pomted  prefect  of  the  English  Jesuits'  College  in  that  city,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  sent  to  England  as  a  missionary.  He  resided  chiefly 
with  Anne,  counteas  of  Arundel,  who  was  imprisoned  In  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  died  there.  Southwell  was  apprehended  in  July  1592, 
and  was  strictly  examined  by  Queen  Elisabeth's  agents  as  to  a  supposed 
plot  against  the  queen's  government  No  disclosores  could  be  obtained 
from  him,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where,  in  the  course 
of  three  years,  he  is  said  to  have  been  ten  times  subjected  to  the 
torture.  At  length  ho  admitted  that  he  was  a  Jesuit  and  that  he 
came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  making  proselytes  to  the  Roman 
CathoUo  faith.  By  an  act  passed  in  1585  (27  Elia.,  a  2)  an  Englishman 
who  was  a  Jesuit  and  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  was 
declared  to  be  piilty  of  treason.  It  was  probably  under  this  act  that, 
on  the  20th  of  February  1595,  he  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Our  authorities  however  do  not  state  what  was  the 
precise  charge  against  him,  but  he  was  found  guilty,  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  on  the  following  day  was  executed  at  Tyburn.  Hii 
demeanour  was  flrm,  he  declared  that  he  was  proud  to  profess  himself 
a  Jesuit,  and  thanked  Qod  that  he  had  been  called  upon  to  suffer 
mar^n^om.  His  writings,  which  are  both  in  prose  and  verse^  were 
onoo  very  popular  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  writes  rather 
elegant  ^gUsh  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  the  matter  will 
hardly  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal,  at  least  to  PMteBtonts. 

Southwell's  principal  works  are  the  following: — 'A  Consolation  to 
Catholics  imprisoned  on  account  of  Religion,'  and  a  *  Supplication  to 
Queen  £lizabeU^'  London,  1598;  'St.  Peter^s  Complaint;  with  other 
Poems,'  1598 ;  '  MsBonia) ;  or  Certain  excellent  Poems  and  Spiritoall 
Hymns,'  4to,  1595,  4to  1600, 12mo,  1620,  1630,  1684;  *The  Triumph 
over  Death,'  1595, 1596 ;  <  A  Short  Rule  of  Gk>od  Life,'  8vo;  <Mary 
Magdalen's  Funeral  Tears,'  1609;  'Epistle  of  Comfort  to  those 
Catholics  who  lie  under  Restraint,'  8vo,  1605;  'Peter's  Complaint,' 
'  Mary  Magdalen's  Tears,'  and  the  '  Triumph  over  Death,'  were  printed 
together  in  8vo,  London,  1620. 

SOtJTZO.    [SuTEoal 

SOUYESTRE,  EMILE,  one  of  the  most  able  writers  of  the  modem 
French  school,  was  bom  at  Morlaix,  in  Brittany,  on  the  15th  of  April 
1806.  His  Ikther  was  an  engineer  officer  employed  in  repairing  the 
roads  and  bridges  of  his  district.  Educated  at  the  college  of  Pontivy 
until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  began  to  evince  a  decided 
taste  for  literature.  But  his  father*s  death  in  1828  induced  him  to 
select  the  bar  as  his  profession.  He  therefore  studied  the  law,  and  in 
1827  was  formally  r»>  reived  as  an  advocate  at  Rennes.  He  soon  how- 
ever grew  weary  of  naiting  for  practice  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  with 
a  strong  determination  of  setting  up  aa  an  author.  His  first  efforts  in 
this  way  were  not  encouraging.  Having  written  a  drama,  the  'Siege 
of  Miasolonghi,'  it  remained  imnoticed  at  the  theatres  until  M.  Alex- 
andre Duval,  a  Breton  like  himself,  and  already  known  as  a  successful 
dramatist,  supported  him  with  his  interest  After  this  his  tragedy 
was  read,  accepted  at  the  Theatre  FF^9ais,  and  put  into  the  prompter's 
hands.  But  then  came  the '  censure'  with  its  pruning  knife,  and  such 
was  the  mutilation  of  his  piece,  as  to  scare  the  very  managers  who 
had  before  applauded  it  Thus  disappointed  of  Us  hopes,  he  returned 
to  his  fiunily,  and  being  left  without  rssouroes,  accepted  a  situation  as 
shopman  with  ML  Melluiet^  a  bookseller  at  Kantes.  Li  this  situation 
he  was  living  when  the  July  revolution  of  1880,  and  the  fall  of 
Charles  X.,  gave  so  much  stimulQS  to  the  young  generation. 

He  began  in  1880  to  write  for  the  provincial  preM,  and  in  1882  was 
appointed  managing  editor  to  a  liberal  journal  published  at  Brest. 
Whilst  living  with  M.  MeUinet,  Bmile  Souvestre  was  frequently^  noticed 
by  the  oostomers  who  frequented  the  libruy,  fbr  lus  unobtrusive  good 
sense,  and  one  of  theee^  Che  deputy  Lumixiais,  a  gentleman  devoted 
to  the  reform  of  national  education,  conceived  a  friendship  for  Mul 
The  deputy  soon  perceived  that  Emile  Souvestre  felt  an  unusual 
interest  in  the  same  object,  and  having  founded  a  school  at  Nantes, 
for  the  illustration  of  his  new  plan,  he  entrusted  the  management  of 
it  to  young  Souvestre,  and  another  youthful  reformer,  M.  Papot, 
under  whom  its  success  was  ttom  the  first  decided.  In  1885  M. 
Souvestre  was  made  rdgent  de  rh^torique  at  the  college  of  Mul- 
house,  in  Alsace ;  he  did  not  however  continue  many  months  in  this 
situation. 

For  several  years  he  had  been  quietly  collecting  materials  to  produce 
a  work  on  his  own  province,  to  which  he  was  extremely  attached. 
This  he  did  in  1886,  under  the  title  of  Mes  Demiers  Bretons,'  a  book 
which  at  once  established  his  name.  It  is  one  of  the  best  descriptions 
of  Brittany,  full  of  vivid  yet  unexaggerated  painting,  and  affords  a 
just  idea  of  the  customs,  manners,  and  literature  of  the  "Wales  of 
France."  His  '  Echelle  des  Femmes '  appeared  at  the  same  time,  and 
was  likewise  successfuL  Encouraged  by  this  change  of  fortune,  Emile 
Souvestre  returned  to  Paris  to  fix  himself  there*  He  was  then  thirty, 
and  his  future  lot  was  decided. 

For  the  next  twelve  years,  1836-48,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
'redaction'  of  the  'R^vue  de  Paris,'  and  the  'R^vue  des  Beux 
Mondes;'  be  also  contributed  many  notices  and  feuilletons  to  the 


' Temps,'  the  '  National,'  the  'Si^le^'  and  the  'Journal  du  Commerce.* 
His  sl^le  is  very  pleasing ;  his  matter  thoughtful  and  instructive.  His 
articles,  tales,  and  books  have  nofte  of  the  levity,  or  perstflage,  so 
lamentably  common  in  too  many  of  hii  countrymen  in  the  present 
day;  they  may  be  taken  up  with  full  reliance  on  their  taste  and 
tendency.  Among  his  numerous  writings  may  be  dted :  Ids  '  Voyage 
dans  le  Finistdre,'  <La  Maison  Rouge,*  'Le  Mat  de  CkMsagne,'  <  Pierre 
et  Jean,*  and  *  Les  Confessions  d'un  Ouvrier.'  This  last  especially  is 
awork  of  incontestable  value*  full  of  maxims  of  the  soundest  character, 
especially  as  relates  to  the  industrious  dsssea.  He  has  also  pro* 
duced  several  sucoessful  dramatic  pieces^  amongst  others :  *  Le  Filleul 
de  tout  le  Monde,'  <Le  Riohe  et  le  FSuvre,'  'Henri  Hamelin,'  <  Ain^ 
et  Oadette,' '  L'Onde  Baptiste,'  'Maitresse  et  Fisno^  ;*  and  <  Un  Enfimt 
de  Paris.'  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  good  history  of  the  Revolution 
of  1848. 

In  1848,  Emile  Souvestre,  who  never  lost  sight  of  the  principle  of 
educational  reform,  was  appointed  by  M.  Camot^  then  minister  of 
public  instruction,  a  lecturer  in  one  of  the  schools  established  for  the 
civil  service.  He  likewise  gave  gratuitous  lectures  in  the  evenings  to 
large  audiences,  condstiug  of  working  men  and  their  families.  These 
lectures  were  well  calculated  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect^  and  were 
always  crowded. 

In  1858  he  spent  the  summer  months  in  lecturtog  in  the  principal 
towns  in  Switserland.  These  lectures  were  also  very  successful.  He 
seemed  to  have  found  a  new  vocation,  and  had  begun  to  diflfbse  new 
and  more  rational  ideas  among  a  dass,  who  do  not  always  think  for 
themselves,  when  his  health  gave  way,  and  death  put  an  end  to  his 
useful  labours,  on  the  5th  of  July  1854.  Having  married  a  second  time, 
he  left  behind  him  a  widow  and  three  daughtos. 

SOUZA,  JEAN  DE,  was  born  at  Damascus  in  Syria,  in  1780,  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents.  He  came  to  Lisbon  with  some  French 
Capuchins  in  1750,  and  was  there  protected  by  the  house  of  Saldanha, 
Gaspar  Saldanha  presented  him  to  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  who 
appointed  him  interpreter  and  secretary  to  the  embassy  which  Joseph  L 
sent  in  1773  to  the  Emperor  of  Maroeco.  He  was  often  employed  in 
such  n^ooiations,  and  always  acquitted  himself  with  credit.  The 
queen  having  founded  a  chair  for  the  Arabic  language  in  the  Univer- 
sity, named  Sousa  professor,  and  he  composed  for  it  the  Qrammar  which 
is  still  in  use.  He  was  made  corsespondent  of  tixe  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  retiring  to  the  convent  of  Jesus,  died  there  on  the  29th 
of  January  1812. 

SOUZA-BOTELHO,  DOM  JOSE-MARIA,  was  bom  at  Oporto 
March  9th,  1758.  His  father  was  governor-general  of  the  province  of 
St  Paul  in  Brasil.  Souza  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Coimbra, 
and  in  1778  he  entered  the  army,  where  he  served  till  1791.  He  was 
then  nominated  ambassador-plenipotentiary  to  Sweden.  From  Stock- 
holm he  passed  in  1795  to  Copenhagen  m  the  same  capacity.  His 
father's  death  recalled  him  in  1799  to  Lisbon.  He  was  next  sent  on  a 
mission  to  England,  but  the  object  of  his  minion  was  frustrated  by 
the  French  not  admitting  him  to  the  congress  at  Amiens  in  order  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  Portugal  On  the  general  peace  in  1802, 
Souza  went  to  Fkanoe  as  plenipotentiary,  and  stayed  there  till  1805, 
where  he  had  every  possible  exercise  for  his  diplomatic  ingenuity.  It 
was  a  perilous  position ;  and,  disgusted  with  public  afBurs,  he  resolved 
to  confine  his  attention  to  literature,  for  which  he  had  always  mani- 
fested a  strong  disposition.  Camoens,  the  pride  of  Portugal,  had  ever 
been  his  favourite  author,  and  he  resolved  on  producing  an  edition  of 
his  works  which  should  be  a  lasting  monument.  He  spared  neither 
time,  trouble,  nor  expense.  He  corresponded  with  all  the  learned,  and 
after  twelve  years'  labour  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  completing  it  in 
1818.  He  prefixed  a  dedication  to  the  king  of  Portu^^  a  mass  of 
curious  bibuographioal  researches,  and  a  critique  on  Camoens,  where 
in  his  editorial  enthusiasm  he  extols  Camoens  over  all  modem  poets^ 
and  even  implies  that  he  equals  Homer  and  VirgiL  He  formed  the 
project  of  writing  a  History  of  Portugal,  but  his  declining  health  only 
allowed  him  to  finish  some  fragments  of  it.    He  died  June  1, 1825. 

SOUZA«  MANUEL  FARIA  E,  was  bom  at  Souto  m  Portugal,  in 
1590,  of  a  noble  and  andent  fkmily.  He  manifested  great  precocity, 
and  when  nine  years  old  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Braga,  where  he 
diBtingushed  himselll  In  1605  he  was  taken  as  secretary  by  one  of 
his  powerful  relations,  and  then  commenced  his  diplomatic  education. 
In  1618  he  married  and  went  to  Madrid;  but  though  well  recom- 
mended, hii  rough  manner  hindered  his  advancement  at  court  In 
1682  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy,  under  the  Marquis  Castel  Rodrigo,  to 
Rome,  where  his  learning  attracted  the  attention  of  Urban  VIII.  and 
the  men  of  letters  at  the  pontifical  court  Having  some  quarrel  witii 
the  marquis,  he  quitted  him  and  returned  to  Spain;  but  he  was 
arrested  at  Barcelona  hj  order  of  the  marquis,  and  was  only  released 
by  the  powerful  intercession  of  some  finends.  He  then  renounced 
politics,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature.  Such  was  his 
activity,  that  he  himself  states  that  he  daily  wrote  forty-eight  pages, 
each  page  containing  thirty  lines;  and  he  possessed  such  rhetorical 
facility  that  in  one  dav  he  oould  compose  a  hundred  addresses  of  con- 
gratulation and  condolence,  all  different  from  each  other.  (Bouterwek, 
*HiBt  of  Port  Lit,'  278.)  He  obtuned  a  small  pension  from 
Philip  lY.,  and  the  cross  of  chevalier;  but  to  his  pen  he  trusted  for 
Bubsutence^  He  died  in  1649,  at  Ibdrid.  His  manners  were  very 
eccentric^  and  his  dress  the  same :  among  his  other  peculiarities  it  Is 
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mrationed  that  n«itlMr  ih«  entreftii«t  of  bU  wife  nor  of  his  friends 
eoold  preTul  on  him  to  ent  off  an  immense  beard  wbiob  rendered  him 
Tery  oonapiouoQs.  He  was  ptov4,  independent^  and  vehement,  but 
affectionate  and  amiable* 

JU  a  poet  Bonaa  ranks  high  in  Portngal,  though  most  of  his  worka 
are  writton  in  Spamsh ;  but  bis  works  are  little  relished  by  foreignera, 
nor  hare  thej  been  translated.  His  talents  were  vitiated  by  the  bad 
taste  of  the  age.  He  was  but  a  reflex  of  the  eztravajganoes  and  eon- 
oeits  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Marino*  and  Gongora.  Prodigious  facility  and 
fertility  of  imagss  and  rhymes  he  oertaioly  displays,  but  they  are  of 
themseWes  vioes  when  not  corrected  by  a  refined  judgment  Most  of 
his  ideas  axe  intolerably  ftmtastio,  as  where  he  speaks  of  the  "ten 
Inoid  arrows  of  Qrystal  which  were  darted  from  his  Albania's  eyes» 
which  produced  a  rubious  effect  on  his  pain,  though  the  cause  waa 
crystalline ; "  yet  he  sometimes  hits  a  very  fanciful  image,  as  where  he 
lays  of  his  mistress's  eyes,  "  Love  has  written  my  fate  hi  the  beauty  of 
those  eyei^  whioh  axe  as  large  as  my  pain  and  dark  as  my  destiny :"— 

**  OJos,  en  cuya  hennoBura 
Citto  ml  suerte  el  Amcr, 
Onndes  eomo  mi  dolor, 
Negros  eomo  ml  ventnrfl.*' 

But  when  we  add  that  he  wrote  six  hundred  sonnets^  besides 
edogues,  and  all  in  this  strained  fSsnciful  stjle,  it  may  be  oonceived 
how  tedious  his  works  become. 

As  a  critic  he  has  been  long  revered  as  an  oracle — *'  De  ser  venerado 
por  Oraoulo/*  says  Maohado;  but  an  inapection  of  his  treatises  on  the 
sonnet  and  on  poetry  will  show  the  wortblessness  of  them.  They  are 
curious  evidences  of  what  a  nation  wUl  consent  to  os  regards  oritioism. 
Bouaa  also  published  a  *  Commentary  on  the  Lusiad,'  which  is  inter- 
esting for  the  same  cause  as  his  treatises,  and  whioh  Bouterwek  thinks 
'"  a  production  more  calculated  to  obscure  than  iUuatrato  the  original" 
Bouza's  works  are— 1, '  Biscursos  Morales  y  Politioos,'  Madrid,  1628 ; 
%  *  Commentarios  sobre  la  Lusiada,'  1639 ;  8,  '  Defensa  por  los  Com- 
mentaries sobre  la  Lusiada,'  1640;  4,  'Rimas  varias  de  Luis  de 
Camoes,  oommentados  por  Manuel  de  Faria  y  Sousa,'  Lisbon,  1685 ; 
5, '  Epitome  de  las  Historias  Portuguesas/  1626 ;  6, '  Europea  Portu- 
oesa,  1666;  7,  *Imperio  de  la  China,  y  Cultura  Evangelioa  por  los 
Keligiosos  de  la  CompaSiia  de  Jesus,'  1648 ;  8, '  Fuente  de  Aganipe, 
varias  Rimfts/  1646, 

SOYUTI,  a  phUosopher,  called  by  Wiistenfeld  ('Qeschiehte  der 
Arabischen  Aerste  und  Naturfoncher,'  8vo,  Gottingen,  1840,  p.  156) 
Abul-Fadhl  Abd  xL-RAHKAir  Ben  Abu  Bbkb  Ben  Mobahmbd  JxlAl 
ED-DiK  xirSoTUTi,  or  OsTT7Ti,  was  bom  on  the  let  of  Bij^b  ▲.h.  848 
(2nd  of  October  a.d.  1445),  at  Cairo.  He  received  a  good  education, 
so  that  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  entered  the  academy,  where  he  heard 
the  most  distinguished  teachers,  and  at  the  same  Ume  began  to  give 
instruction  himself  in  some  departments.  He  was  most  deeply 
versed  in  the  exposition  of  the  Rorib,  the  oritioism  of  traditions, 
jurisprudence,  and  the  syntax  of  the  iU'abic  grammar.  His  studies 
embraced  almost  all  the  sdenees ;  but  he  himself  oonfesses  that  his 
knowledge  of  medicine  was  very  slight  and  superficial,  and  to  attempt 
to  solve  a  mathematical  problem  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  obliged 
to  oarry  a  mountain  :  notwithstanding  this,  he  composed  some  works 
on  medical  subjects.  He  was  so  voluminous  a  writer,  that  the  number 
of  his  writings  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  560 ;  of  these  however 
some  are  said  to  have  consisted  of  a  single  sheet,  many  were  nothing 
more  than  a  pamphlet,  and  others  were  only  extracts  and  compilations 
from  larger  worka  His  extensive  learning  is  duly  aduowledged  by 
his  oootemporariea^  but  at  the  aame  time  he  is  justly  reproached  for 
being  too  much  taken  up  with  himself,  and  thinking  himself  equally 
raised  above  the  scholsrs  of  his  own  time  and  his  predeoessonr. 
Although  on  this  account  he  had  few  friends,  he  suooeeded  in  being 
appointed  professor  at  the  Academia  Sheichunia,  a.h.  872  (a.d.  1467), 
as  his  father  had  been  before  him ;  and  besidea  other  appointments,  he 
afterwards  received  also  the  professorship  at  the  Academia  Bibarsia. 
However,  he  was  deprived  of  the  latter  appointment  a.b.  906 
iA.i>.  1500),  and  when  it  was  offered  him  again,  jlh.  909  (a.d.  1508) 
be  refused  it  He  died  on  the  18th  of  Jornada  I.  A.B.  911  (17th  of 
September  ▲.p.  1505). 

The  following  list  of  such  of  his  works  m  rslate  to  medioin^  or 
have  been  published,  is  given  by  Wiistenfeld :— 1.  <  Codex  Animaliom,' 
an  extract  out  of  Demiri's  '  Historia  Animalium,'  with  a  sketch  of  the 
medical  uses  to  be  obtained  from  animals,  and  an  appendix ;  printed 
in  Latin,  with  the  title  <De  ProprietatibuB  et  Yirtutibus  Medieia  Ani- 
malium,'  ed.  Abraham  EccheUenais,  Paris,  1647;  and  again,  with 
remarks  by  John  Eliot^  London,  1649,  or  Ley  den,  1699.  2.  *  Insoriptio 
Codicis  de  Kominibus  A  ni malium,'  a  continuation  of  the  former. 
8.  Traotatus  de  Febre  ejusque  Spedebus.'  4.  'Revelatio  Nubis  do 
Praestantia  Febria.'  5.  'Hortus  Mundus  de  Puritate  h  Menstmia.' 
6.  '  Via  Plana  et  Xjoous  Adiequationis  Irriguns,  de  Dictis,  Faotisque 
Mohammedia  ad  Medicinam  Bpectantibos.'  7.  '  Liber  dsssium  Vuo- 
rum  qui  Koran!  et  Traditionum  Cognitione  exoellnerunt,  Auotore  Abu 
AbdaUa  Dahabio,  in  Epitomen  coegit  et  oontinuavit  Anonymus,  e  Cod. 
Qoth.,'  ed.  H.  F.  Wiistenfeld,  GKittingB,  1888 ;  the  Awmytmmt  author 
is  SoyutL  8.  'Conversatio  Pulohra  de  Historia  Misns  et  Cahuw; 
Fragmenta  qundam  Auctora  Qelal-eddino  Sojuthensi  e  Cod.  UpsaL 
eicerp.  Car.  Job.  Tomberg,'  Upsalin,  1834.     9.  <Sojutii  Liber  de 
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Interpretibus   Eorani,'  ed.  Alb.  Meursinge,  Lugdun.  Batav.^  18d9« 

10.  <  Veth  liber  a»-Sojuti  de  Kominibus,'  2  parts  4to,  Lugd.  Bat. 
184042,  and  '  Veth  Supplementum  annot  in  lib.  aa-Sojuti  oont  nov. 
oodd.  collat  exo.  ex.  As-Sam,'  anio  et  Ibn  1-Athiro,'  4to,  ib^  1850. 

11.  '  Sayuti's  Itqan  on  the  exegetic  Scienoes  of  the  Qoran,  in  Axabio, 
edited  by  Mawlawies  Basheerood-Deen  and  Nocrool-Haqq,  with  an 
Analysii  by  Dr.  A.  Sprenger,'  in  the  '  Bibliotheoa  Indioa'  of  tba 
Asiatic  Sooiety  of  Bengal,  10  faso.  published,  Caloutta,  1854,  fto. 
Wiistenfeld  considers  that  the  work  translated  by  B^nolds,  with  the 
title  *  Histoiy  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,'  by  JaUl  Addin  al-Siuii, 
8vo,  Lond.,  1886,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  subjeot  of  the  present 
artidsi 

SOZO'MENUS,  HERMIAS,  called  by  some  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
otherwise  named  Salamavis  Hbbjoab  Sozomendb,  w  Hbrkias,  son  of 
Soaomenus,  a  church  lustocian  of  the  5th  century,  was  bom  in  Palea- 
tine^  probably  at  Qaza.  He  was  educated  in  a  monastery,  and,  after 
studying  law  at  Berytus,  went  to  Constantinople^  where  he  practised 
as  an  advocate,  and  also  wrote  in  Greek  his  '  Churoh  History^'  whioh 
consists  of  9  books,  and  embraces  a  period  of  117  years,  from  aj>.  823 
to  439.  He  is  superior  to  his  contemporary  Socrates  in  his  style, 
which  is  modelled  upon  that  of  Xenophon;  but  in  other  respects 
there  is  such  a  dose  resemblance  between  the  works  that  Sozomenus, 
who  was  tiie  younger  of  the  two,  is  supposed  to  have  seen  the  work  of 
Socrates,  and  to  have  used  it  without  acknowledgment  He  some- 
times mentions  facts  that  are  not  in  Socrates ;  but  these  are  generally 
of  little  importance,  and  relate  chiefly  to  the  hermits  and  monks,  ol 
whom  he  expresses  unbounded  admiration.  He  is  deficient  in  judgment, 
and  mi^es  many  chronological  errors.  His  ninth  book  relates  chiefly 
to  political  history.  Soaomenus  lived  in  the  reign  of  Theodoeins  IL, 
to  whom  he  dedicates  Us  HiBtoiy.  He  had  previously  written  an 
epitome  of  church  hutory  from  the  ascension  of  Christ  to  tha  defeat 
of  Licinius,  which  is  not  now  extant 

The  history  of  Soaomenus  is  printed  with  all  the  editions  of 
Socrates. 

(ValesiuB,  Dt  Vit.  el  Seript  SoeraiU  et  Stwmeni;  Lsrdner,  Oredi- 
bUity  ;  Sohoell,  OuckichU  der  Oriechitchm  LUttratw,  ToL  iiL,  p.  817.) 

SPA'D A,  LIONELLG,  a  distinguished  painter,  both  in  freeoo  and 
in  oil,  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  oentnry,  SAd  one  of  the  best 
oolourists  of  the  Bolognese  school.  He  was  bom  in  Bologna,  of  very 
poor  parents  of  the  labouring  class,  in  1576.  He  was  employed 
whilst  a  boy  as  a  oolour>grinder  by  the  Caracd;  but  through  an 
observing  mind  and  an  ambitious  disposition,  he  was  led  himself  to 
attempt  design,  and  incited  to  an  endeavour  to  emulate  the  great 
works  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  at  first  copied  in  the  school 
of  the  Oaraeoi,  but  sfterwarda  became  the  scholar  of  BagUone,  and 
contracted  a  friendship  with  his  fellow-scholsr  Dentone.  l^m  Den- 
tone  Spada  Utunt  perspeotive^  and  most  probably  acquired  that  oorreel 
taste  and  trae  fbeling  for  ehiarosouro  for  which  his  works  aro  coni 
spicuous,  and  which  prsvented  him  fi^m  being  carried  away  by  the 
hard  contrasts  of  Caravsggio^  when  he  adopted  the  style  of  that 


Stung  bv  a  oontemptuous  remark  of  Guide's  upon  a  picture  that 
he  had  psinted,  Spada  determined  to  avenge  himself  by  opposing  a 
bold  and  natural  style  to  the  delicate  and  ideal  style  of  Guide.  He 
accordingly  went  to  Bome  and  became  the  scholar  of  Caravaggio,  who 
then,  as  the  rival  of  Cesari,  wss  at  the  h«ght  of  his  reputation.  Spada 
accompanied  Caravaggio  to  Malta,  and  returned  to  and  established 
himself  at  Bologna,  master  of  a  new  style  much  after  the  manner  of 
Caravsggio;  as  bold  as  Caravaggio's,  but  less  vulgar,  and  softer  and 
more  harmonious.  His  deugn  is  natural,  though  not  ehoioe;  his 
chiaroscuro  powerful  and  rich;  his  colouring  briUiant  and  true^ 
thougli  rather  red  in  the  shadowy  but  this  may  be  the  effect  of  time, 
for  Malvasia  appeara  to  have  oonsidered  him  nnsurpssaed  as  a 
oolourist 

Spada's  worka  ware  muoh  admired  by  Tisxini,  with  whom  he 
psinted  in  competition  several  times;  but  some  of  his  rivals  in 
Bologna  contemptuously  styled  him  *La  Soimis,'  or  the  ape  o£  Csra- 
vaggio.  He  however  soon  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
beat  painters  of  his  time,  and  he  received  several  orders  for  great 
works  in  Beggio,  Modena,  Parma,  sad  other  neighbouring  oitiea ;  and 
in  consequenoe  of  the  successful  execution  of  these  works,  Spada  waa 
appoint^  hii  court  painter  by  Banuacio,  duke  of  Parma.  His 
fortune  now  equalled  hia  reputation,  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  lilis,  iritich  was  however  not  a  long  one,  at  the  court  of  Ranuocio. 
He  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  humorous  and  satirical  dispositioa 
(many  specimens  of  his  humour  are  recorded  by  MslvsaSa),  and  pre- 
suming upon  the  great  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  duke  for  him,  ha 
made  hiinself  much  disliked  by  the  oourtieni  and  nobles  of  Fanna; 
and  upon  the  audden  death  of  Ranuocio  by  apoplexy,  Spada  found 
himself  deserted.  This  appears  to  have  had  a  great  eiftot  upon  hia 
mind,  and  although  in  the  prime  of  lils^  he  ahortly  followed  the  duke 
to  the  giava.    He  died  hi  1622,  in  the  fortv-aixth  year  of  his  age. 

Spada  supaiintended  the  decorations  of  the  celebrated  and  at  thafc 
time  unrivalled  theatre  of  Parma.  The  generality  of  his  oompoaitlona 
are  half-figures^  of  the  natural  size,  after  the  manner  of  Cmvag^o 
and  Gueroino.  Holy  Families  by  Spada  are  not  rare  in  the  gallenes 
of  Bdogna  and  Lombardy ;  the  Execution  of  John  the  BH^tist  waa 
also  a  favourite  subject  of  his.     His  masterpiece  is  genirally  oou* 
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aidered  to  be  th9  great  pioton  of  '  San  Domenico  burning  the  pro- 
scribed  Books  of  the  Heretics,'  in  the  church  of  that  saint  at  Bologna. 
The  following  works  also  gained  him  great  reputation : — '  The  Miracle 
of  St.  Benedict,'  at  the  monastery  of  9.  Michele  in  Bosco,  a  picture 
which  so  pleased  Sacchi  when  he  saw  it  that  ha  took  a  sketch  of  it ; 
< Susannah  at  the  Bath/  and  the  'Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son/  at 
Hodena ;  a  'Madonna,'  at  Beggio ;  and  a  *  St.  Jerome/  and  a  'Martyr- 
dom of  a  Saint^'  at  Parma :  the  two  last  pictures  ara  painted  more  in 
the  style  of  the  Caracoi  than  any  of  his  earlier  works.  Spada  wrote 
versea,  some  sDecimens  of  which  have  been  preserred  by  Malvasia. 
He  left  ievenu  scholarSi  and  has  had  some  imitators ;  Pietro  Desani 
of  Bologna,  and  Orasio  Talami  and  Sabastiano  Yeroelleai  of  Reggio, 
were  the  most  distinguished. 

SPAQNOLBTTO.    [Ribku.] 

SPALDING,  JOHANN  JOACHIM,  was  bom  on  the  Ist  of  Novem- 
ber 1714,  at  Triebeees^  in  Swedish  Pomerania,  where  his  father  had  a 
•ohoo],  and  was  afterwards  appointed  preacher.  Toung  Spaldiog 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Rostock  and  Qreifswalde ;  and  although 
kheoloior  was  the  department  to  which  he  chiefly  devoted  himself,  he 
paid  great  attention  to  other  branches  of  learning.  In  1745  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Swedish  embassy  at  Berlin  ;  but  he 
remained  in  this  post  only  for  two  years,  as  he  preferred  the  office  of 
preacher  at  Laasidui,  in  Swedish  Pomerania,  which  was  offered  to  him. 
in  1757  ho  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  propositus  and  first  preacher 
at  Berth ;  and  it  was  about  the  same  time  that  he  began  his  numerous 
theological  works,  which  are  no  less  distinguished  for  clearness  of  style 
than  of  thought^  and  were  received  with  general  approbation.  Owing 
to  the  reputation  which  he  gained  as  an  author  and  an  orator,  he  was 
'  in  1764  appointed  first  pastor  and  provost  to  the  Nicolaikirche  at 
Berlin,  where  some  time  afterwards  he  was  also  elected  a  member  of 
the  chief  consistory.  In  this  new  and  extensive  sphere  of  action  he 
showed  so  much  mildness  of  character  combined  with  dignity  that  he 
won  the  affection  and  veneration  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
Through  his  sermons  however  he  exercised  the  greatest  influence : 
they  were  full  of  deep  feeling  and  profound  thought ;  and  in  point  of 
style  they  ranked,  and  still  rank,  among  the  best  specimens  of  German 
pulpit  oratory.  There  is  little  in  them  that  will  remind  a  reader  that 
Spalding  lived  at  a  time  when  the  German  language  was  just  entering 
upon  its  new  career  of  development.  In  1788,  when  the  king 
IVederio  William  IL,  instigated  by  WoUner  and  others  of  the  mystic 
and  pietistio  party,  issued  an  edict  (Religions^ict)  condemning  all 
freedom  of  thought  in  religious  matters,  Spaldiug,  who  belonged  to 
the  opposite  party,  was  in  some  degree  obliged  to  resign  hia  offices. 
This  firm  adherence  to  his  principles  raised  Spalding  still  higher  in 
public  estimation :  h»  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  retirement. 
He  died  on  the  2flth  of  March,  1804,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

The  works  of  Spalding  are  very  numerous:  they  are  partly  on 
philosophioal  and  eUiical  subjects,  and  partly  on  theology.  The  prin- 
cipal, which  have  all  gone  through  several  editions,  are — 'Ueber  die 
BestUamuiig  des  Mensohan/  Griefswalde,  1748 ;  '  Gedanken  iiber  den 
Wertb  der  GefUhle  in  dem  Christenthum/  Berlin,  1761;  *Ueber  die 
Nutebarkeit  des  Predigtamtes,'  Berlin,  1772 ;  and  <  Religion  sine  Ange- 
Isgenheit  dea  Mensohen/  Berlin,  1707.  His  sermons  were  published  in 
▼aricAu  eoUeetions  at  several  times.  The  'life  of  Spalding'  was 
written  by  himself,  and  edited  with  notes  by  his  son  Geoiig  Ludwig, 
8vo,  Halle,  1804. 

8PA.U>ING,  GEORG  LUBWIG,  san  of  the  former,  was  bom  in 
1762,  at  Berth.  He  was  educated  at  one  of  the  gymnasia  of  Berlin, 
under  BtUching.  From  1779  to  1781  he  studied  philology  and  theology 
at  the  wiiveraitiea  of  Gottingen  and  Halle.  He  continued  his  studies 
in  private  after  he  had  left  the  universitiei ;  and  in  order  to  improve 
his  knowledga^  he  undertook  a  journey  through  Germany,  Switaerland, 
fianoe,  Englandf  and  Holland.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  was 
appointed  tutor  to  the  children  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  and 
In  1787  he  obtsiaed  a  profeasorahip  at  the  gymnasium  Zum  grauen 
Kloator  in  Berlin.  The  Religions-edict^  on  account  of  which  hia  father 
had  given  up  his  offices,  induced  the  son,  who  held  the  same  opinions, 
to  absmdon  the  study  of  theology  altogether,  and  to  devote  himself 
entii^ly  to  philology.  In  1792  he  obtained  &om  the  University  of 
Halle  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts;  and  on  this  occasion  he  wrote  a 
dissertation,  *Yindici»  Philosophorum  Megarioorum/  fto.  A  short 
time  after  a  Leipsig  publisher  requested  him  to  revise  the  text  of 
Qoinetilian,  and  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  thii  writer.  Spalding 
agreed,  ^i^fctpg  that  the  work  could  be  accomplished  in  a  abort  time; 
but  when  he  had  once  entered  upon  his  teak  he  found  mudh  more  to 
do  than  he  had  anticipated ;  and  that  it  was  necessary,  if  the  work 
waa  to  be  done  well,  to  devote  all  his  time  to  it.  This  was  indeed 
henoaforth  the  great  object  of  his  life.  In  order  that  he  might  not  be 
disturbed  in  his  work,  he  even  refused  the  directorship  of  lus  gymna- 
sium, which  had  beeome  vacant,  and  waa  o£Ecrsd  to  bun.  In  1808  he 
was  elected  a  sMinber  of  the  Berifai  Academy.  In  1805  he  made  a 
Journey  to  Italy  in  order  to  collate  a  Florentine  manuscript  of  Quino- 
tilian.  During  the  latter  part  of  hia  life  he  held  the  high  office  of 
counsellor  in  the  minlstiy  for  publie  instruction.  He  died  in  1811, 
alter  he  had  spent  the  grsater  part  of  the  last  nineteen  yeara  of  his 
life  upon  the  critical  study  of  Qninctilisa;  and  yet  the  woilc  was  not 
finished  at  his  death,  for  only  the  first  three  volumes  had  been  pub- 
livhed  at  Leipsig,  in  the  yean  1798, 1808,  and  1808;  the  remaining 


two  volumes  were  edited  by  Buttmann  and  Zumpt,  1816  and  1829. 
Spalding  has  not  written  much,  but  what  he  has  done  is  masterly.  He 
was  a  man  of  very  mild  though  lively  temperament^  and  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  men  like  Buttmann  and  Niebuhr.  A  memoir,  or  rather 
eulogium,  on  Spalding  by  Buttmann,  was  printed  in  the  '  Transactions 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  1814  and  1815.' 

SPALDING,  SAMU£L,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  80th  of  May, 
1807.  He  furnished  an  example  of  success  attendant  on  the  persever- 
ing pursuit  of  knowledge,  in  the  absence  of  any  remarkable  ability  or 
aptness  for  its  attamment.  According  to  the  testimony  of  lus  friends, 
ic  waa  only  by  meana  of  great  labour  that  he  could  perform  his  daily 
tasks  while  at  school ;  though  Ms  steady  application,  resulting  very 
much  even  at  thii  early  period  of  his  life  from  a  sense  of  dutv,  the 
effect  of  moral  and  religious  training,  enabled  him  to  acquit  himself 
with  great  respectability ;  and  the  moderate  estimate  he  always  enter- 
tained of  his  own  powers  appears  to  have  done  much  towards  forming 
those  habits  of  unremittmg  application  which  constituted  one  of  the 
strangest  featurea  of  his  intellectual  character.  At  a  suitable  age  he 
was  placed  in  a  mercantile  house;  but  hii  mind  soon  became  too 
deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  theology  to  allow  him  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  spendinff  his  life  in  a  secular  profession.  He  now  examined 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  with  the  most  assiduous  care,  and  the 
work  of  Dr.  Chalmers  on  this  subject^  together  with  the  discourses  of 
the  same  writer  on  the  relation  of  revelation  to  the  discoveriea  of 
modern  astronomy,  inspired  his  mind  with  such  elevated  views  of  the 
grandeur  of  Christianity  sod  the  expansive  benevolence  of  its  design, 
that  he  reaolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  pastoral  office  in  the  religious 
connection  to  which  be  belonged,  that  of  Uie  Congregational  Dissenters. 
He  consequently  applied  himself  to  study  with  fresh  ardour,  though 
he  had  to  contend  with  a  naturally  feeble  constitution,  in  which  there 
ia  little  doubt  that  the  seeds  of  organic  disesse  early  existed. 

With  a  vieiv  to  promote  his  object  of  qualifying  himself  for  the 
ministry,  Spalding  devoted  his  time,  for  two  ^ears,  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages^  in  private ;  and  afterwards  entered  as  a 
studeut  at  University  College,  London,  where  he  made  himself  an 
exact  Greek  scholar.  During  lus  academical  course  here  he  obtained, 
iu  addition  to  high  certificates  of  honour  in  other  classes,  five  fint 

? rises  in  the  claseea  of  Hebrew,  French,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the 
hilosophy  of  the  Mind  and  Logic  Of  the  last  subject  his  pursuit 
was  ardent,  his  diligence  and.  ability,  as  manifiaatsd  in  his  easays  and 
examinations,  being  such  as  to  msrk  him  out  as  a  student  of  unusual 
merit.  In  the  year  1839,  symptoms  of  incipient  piilmonaiy  disease 
induced  him  to  try  the  effect  of  a  warmer  climate,  and  he  spent  the ' 
winter  in  the  South  of  France.  On  his  return  he  underwent  the 
examination  for  the  Maater's  degree  in  the  University  of  London,  in 
May,  1840.  In  the  Transaotiona  of  the  University,  his  name  is  men- 
tioned with  honour  for  his  examinations  in  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Physiology,  and  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  and  the  History  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  is  also  recorded  as  having  'passed  a  dis- 
tinguished examination'  in  Logic,  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mhid,  and 
Moral  Philosophy.  In  consequence  cpf  this  success  he  was  urged  by 
the  examiners  to  write  on  aome  of  these  subjects ;  and  this  recom- 
mendation encouraged  him  to  compose  his  worl^  entitled  *  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Christian  Morals.'  In  the  autumn  of  1840  Spalding  went  to 
Italy,  where  he  remaihed  nearly  two  years.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  above-mentioned  work  was  written,  the  subject  of  which  how- 
ever had  occupied  his  mind  for  many  yeara  On  his  return  to  England, 
in  1842,  he  purposed  superintending  the  publication  of  his  l^tiss, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  progress  of  his  disease;  and  aa  a  last 
resource  he  tried  a  sea-voyage,  and  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  he  died  on  the  14th  of  Januaiy,  1884,  about  three  weeks  after 
his  arrival.  His  work  wss  published  during  the  same  year,  by  his 
friends,  in  one  volume,  octavo.  We  have  not  space  for  any  criticism 
of  Spalding's  theory  of  morals :  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  a  bare 
summary  of  his  principal  doctrines.  They  are  as  follows: — Our 
primary  notions  of  virtue  and  vioe  are  derived  from  tboae  feelings  of 
moral  approbation  and  dimpprobation  which  we  experience  in  viewing 
the  conduct  of  others.  These  notions  acquire  new  force  and  become 
more  distinct  in  consequence  of  the  emotions  which  we  experience  in 
the  review  of  our  own  conduct.  The  olyects  of  moral  obligation  are^ 
first,  virtue  itself;  and,  secondly,  the  mode  in  whi<^  virtue  ought  to 
be  displayed  in  the  outward  oondnck  The  great  rule  of  action  is  the 
will  of  God,  either  aa  supematurally  revealed  or  as  inlsired  from  the 
end  and  object  of  the  virtuous  affections  themselves.  The  notion  of 
moral  obligation  ia  an  immediate  coosequeoce  of  the  testimony  of 
our  moral  emotions.  The  great  otgect  of  moral  approbation  is  the 
principle  of  benevolence^  chosen  as  the  highest  and  most  valuable 
principle  in  our  nature.  All  other  virtaes  are  neosssarily  contained  in 
this  principle  of  benevolence;  apart  tfom  which  even  sympathy  itself 
is  merely  pathological,  not  moral  The  moral  character  of  volition 
dependa  entirely  on  the  object  of  choice.  In  abort,  Spalding'a  tfaeoiy 
may  be  charaeterised  by  its  referring  conscience  ultimately  to  emotion, 
not  to  moral  judgment;  by  its  aasertbig  the  necessity  of  there  betag 
other  moral  agents  in  exiatence  besides  ounelrei^  b^re  we  can  have 
the  notion  of  virtue  or  of  vios^  and  by  its  reduction  of  all  the  forms 
of  virtue  to  the  one  principle  of  benevolenoe.  Without  pronounciog 
either  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  merits  of  this  theoiy,  we  will  only 
add  that  the  work  possesses  considerable  origlnaUty,  and  abounds  witk 
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puHMigefl  of  genuine  power  and  beauty ;  and  that  it  iB  characteriBed 
throughout  by  an  eleyation  of  thought  and  Bentxment  which  distinguish 
it  even  among  books  on  ethical  subjects.  The  author  writes  with  the 
glowing  warmth  of  one  whose  heart  is  in  his  work,  sometimes  with  an 
intense  ardour  of  feeUog.  The  book  is  therefore  of  a  popular  oast, 
though  it  often  discusses  principles  ably  and  profoundly.  It  exhibits 
also  in  a  striking  manner  the  real  harmony  subsisting  between  the 
Christian  precepts  and  the  genuine  dictates  of  the  moral  faculty,  not- 
withstanding apparent  or  supposed  discordances.  It  is  wholly  free 
from  all  sectarian  and  party  feeling,  and  exhibits  very  advantageously 
the  benevolence  which  was  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
author's  mind. 

SPALL ANZA^I,  LA'ZARO,  was  boQi  at  Soandiano,  a  small  town 
near  Reggio,  in  the  duchy  of  Kodena,  on  January  12th,  1729.  His 
early  education  was  directed  by  his  father,  J.  N.  Spallanzani,  who  had 
considerable  reputation  as  a  lawyer :  and  when  he  had  i-eached  the 
age  of  fifteen,  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuits*  College  at  Reggio,  where  he 
remained  during  soveral  years.  He  then  repaired  to  the  University  of 
Bologna;  and  while  there  his  studies  were  directed  by  his  kinswoman 
the  celebrated  Laura  Bassi  He  had  early  imbibed  a  fondness  for  the 
natural  scienoes ;  but  his  fSamily  insisted  on  his  embracing  his  father's 
profession,  and  he  had  completed  the  studies  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  before  he  could  obtain  permission  to 
abandon  a  pursuit  which  was  extremely  distasteful  to  him.  Imme- 
diately on  quitting  the  profession  of  the  law  he  embraced  the  ecde- 
siastii^ed  habit,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  languages  so 
diligently,  that  in  the  year  1754  he  was  dhosen  to  fill  the  vacant  chair 
of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  Greek  literature  in  the  University  of  Reggio. 
He  hedd  the  appointment  for  six  years,  during  which  time  he  published 
bis  first  and  only  philological  work,  a  critique  upon  a  translation  of 
Homer  in  Italian  verse  by  A.  M.  Salviani,  in  which  there  are  many 
important  errors. 

During  his  stay  at  Reggio  Spallanzani's  name  had  become  known  in 
many  parts  of  Europe ;  and  he  received  invitations  from  the  Univer^ 
sities  of  Coimbra,  Parma,  and  C^s^ne,  all  of  which  he  declined  from 
his  desire  not  to  be  separated  from  his  family.  In  1761  however  he 
accepted  a  professorship  at  Modena,  which  was  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  his  native  town,  and  from  this  time  dates  the  commencement  of 
the  high  reputation  which  he  acquired  by  his  investigations  into  dif- 
ferent branches  of  natural  science.  In  1766  he  published  a  sketch  of 
a  work  on  the  reproduction  of  animals;  and  though  during  his  sub- 
sequent life  he  completed  only  a  part  of  the  researches  which  he  had 
planned,  yet  his  labours  are  most  valuable.  In  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  Bufibn,  which  had  been  eagerly  embraced  by  our  coimtry- 
man  Needham,  he  maintained  and  proved  that  the  Infusoria  are  really 
endowed  with  animal  life,  not  mere  organic  molecules,  as  those  authors 
had  supposed*  In  1768  he  published  the  result  of  his  investigations 
into  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  subject 
which  had  engaged  his  attention  for  many  years.  A  translation  of 
Bonnet's  '  Contemplations  de  la  Nature,'  which  appeared  in  1769,  was 
the  last  work  published  during  his  stay  at  Modena ;  and  in  the  ensuing 
year  he  was  chosen  professor  of  natural  history  at  Pavia,  which 
appointment  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death. 

His  treatise  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  had  led  to  his  being 
invited  to  Pavia;  and  on  entering  on  his  new  duties,  to  which  those  of 
director  of  the  museum  were  soon  added,  he  entii-ely  gave  up  literary 
pursuits.  The  labours  in  which  he  now  engaged  are  too  extensive, 
and  of  a  character  too  purely  scientific,  to  admit  of  an  analysis  here. 
They  were  prindpaUy  direct^  to  elucidating  the  subject  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  the  functions  of  respiration,  digestion,  and 
generation,  on  all  of  which  he  published  treatises  after  his  I'emovid  to 
Pavia.  The  number  and  ingenuity  of  Ms  experiments  are  not  more 
striking  than  his  close  and  logical  reasoning — excellences  which  pro- 
cured for  him  one  of  the  greatest  honours  that  a  scientific  man  of 
that  day  could  receive,  in  the  dedication  to  him,  by  the  illustrious 
Haller,  of  the  second  volume  of  his  physiology.  Besides  his  larger 
works,  Spallanzani  contributed  numerous  papers  on  natural  history  to 
the  Transactions  of  various  learned  societies.  Nor  did  he  rest  content 
with  that  knowledge  only  which  could  be  acquired  by  books,  or  which 
the  museum  of  Pavia  or  the  surrounding  country  might  afford,  but  he 
undertook  journeys  to  different  parts  of  Europe.  In  1779  he  travelled 
through  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland.  In  1781  he  visited  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Leghorn  to  Marseille,  and  remained 
in  the  latter  city  for  six  weeks.  In  the  year  1782  and  1783  he  visited 
Istria,  traversed  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  iBgean  seas,  and 
explored  the  Euganean  Mountains.  All  these  journeys  yielded  some 
fruit  to  the  soientifio  traveller;  but  in  1785  he  undertook  a  longer 
▼oyage  than  any  he  had  before  made,  and  visited  Constantinople.  In 
his  route  thither  he  visited  Corfu  and  Cerigo ;  and  to  him,  and  his 
companion  Zuliani,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  we  owe  a  description  of 
the  geology  of  these  islands.  Various  objects  of  interest  engt^g^ed  his 
attention  during  a  stay  of  eleven  months  at  Constantinople ;  after 
which  he  quitted  that  city,  and  returned  through  Germany  to  his  own 
oountiy,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  one  and  twenty  months. 

During  Ids  absence^  the  envy  of  some  of  his  colleagues  at  Pavia  had 
been  at  work,  defaming  his  character  and  accusing  him  of  having 
stolen  various  specimens  from  the  museum.  Spallanzani  heard  of  this 
while  at  Vienna,  frt>m  which  place  he  sent  an  answer  to  the  charges 


against  him.  His  defence  overwhelmed  his  enemies  with  shame,  and 
the  return  of  Spallanzani  to  Pavia  was  a  sort  of  triumphal  entry ;  the 
students  met  their  professor  outside  the  walls,  and  conducted  him 
with  acclamations  to  his  own  house. 

Three  years  afterwards  he  visited  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  various 
parts  of  the  Apennines,  in  order  to  obtain  geologiod  speoimensy  in 
which  the  museum  at  Pavia  was  very  deficient.  On  his  retom  he 
devoted  himself  to  lecturing,  to  arranging  his  numerous  notes,  and  to 
cultivating  his  style,  which  he  endeavoured  to  form  on  that  of  Buffon. 
The  French  republic  ofiered  him  the  professorship  of  natural  history 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  but  he  declined  to  accept  it,  and 
passed  his  latter  years  at  Pavia,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  honour 
which  a  man  of  science  could  desure.  The  comfort  of  his  debliniog 
age  was  interrupted  by  severe  bodily  suffering,  and  after  having 
experienced  frequent  attacks  of  apoplexy,  he  died  from  the  effects  of 
a  fresh  seizure,  on  February  12, 1799,  aged  70  years. 

A  catalogue  of  Spallanzani's  numerous  works,  many  of  which  have 
been  tranuated  into  English,  is  given  at  the  end  of  his  laSe,  in  voL 
vii.  of  the  *  Biographie  M^icale ; '  and  a  lengthened  analysis  of  his 
labours  will  be  found  in  the  '  Eloge,'  by  M.  Alibert^  which  is  con- 
tained in  vol.  iii  of  the  '  Mdmoires  de  la  Sod^t^  M^cale  d'Emulation.' 

SPA'NHEIM,  EZECHIBL,  the  son  of  Frederie  Spanheim,  a  theo- 
logian of  some  note,  was  bom  at  Geneva,  on  the  7th  of  December 
1629.  Respecting  his  early  education  nothing  is  known;  but  from 
the  knowledge  which  he  displayed  when  yet  a  young  man,  we  must 
infer  that  it  was  well  regulated,  and  supported  by  considerable  talents 
on  the  part  of  the  youth.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  old  his  father 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  univertity  of  Leydeo, 
whither  he  removed  with  his  whole  family.  Ezeohiel  here  devoted  * 
himself  first  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  afterwards  to  that  of 
theology,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  D.  Heinsius  and  Solmaaina^ 
who  guided  and  encouraged  him  in  his  studies.  He  also  studied  the 
Oriental  languages,  especially  Hebrew  and  Arabic ;  and  the  fint  time 
that  he  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  author  was  in  a  oontroveny 
respecting  the  originid  characters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  which  he 
denied  to  have  been  preserved  by  the  Samaritans,  as  L.  Gapell  had 
maintained.  The  work  he  wrote  on  this  occasion  bears  the  title  of 
*  Theses  contra  L.  CapeUum  pro  Antiquitate  laterarum  Hebraioarum/ 
4to,  Leyden,  1645. 

In  1649  his  father  died,  after  having  shortly  before  written  a  work 
on  Universal  Grace,  which  was  now  severely  attacked  by  Amyrauld. 
Spanheim  fulfilled  his  filial  duties  towards  his  father  by  replying  to 
this  unseemly  assault ;  but  shortly  after  this  event  he  returned  to 
Geneva,  where  the  chair  of  professor  of  eloquence  was  offered  to  him, 
which  he  accepted  in  1651.  This  title  of  professor  was  however 
merely  an  honorary  distinction  conferred  upon  him  by  his  native  city, 
and  he  is  not  known  ever  to  have  undertaken  the  functions  of  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  univendty  of  G^eva.  He  only  delivered  two  occasional 
discourses  in  Latin,  which  however  he  published  in  French,  under  the 
title,  '  Discours  sur  la  Creche  et  sur  la  Crt^  de  Not.  Sanv.  Jesus 
Christ,'  8vo,  Geneva,  1655,  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  whidi  was 
published  by  the  author  at  Berlin  in  1695.  In  the  meanwhile  how- 
ever the  fame  of  his  great  acquirements  was  spreading  and  had  readied 
the  ear  of  the  elector-palatine  Louis  Charles,  who  appointed  him  \aiat 
to  his  son  Charles.  He  discharged  his  duties  to  the  perfect  satis- 
faotion  of  the  elector,  and  devoted  all  his  leiBure  hours  to  the  study 
of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  German  law,  on  which  he  published  a  dis- 
sertation during  this  time.  He  also  translated  from  the  Greek  into 
French  the  Csssars  of  Julian,  illustrated  by  coins  and  other  ancisnt 
documents.  (8vo,  Heidelberg,  1660;  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1688,  and 
at  Amsterdam  in  1728.)  As  a  translation,  this  work  is  of  little  iralue. 
The  great  prudence  which  Spanheun  had  shown  daring  the  time  he 
stayed  at  the  court  of  Heidelberg,  induced  the  elector  to  send  him 
to  Italy  to  renew  his  connection  with  the  princes  and  states  of  that 
countiy.  In  1659  Spanheim  thus  set  out  for  Italy,  where  he  viated 
Florence,  Mantua,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Rome,  and  was  eTerywhere 
received  with  great  distinction.  The  chief  study  which  he  pursued 
in  his  leisure  hours  was  that  of  numismatics;  and  in  1664  he  pub* 
lished  his  first  work  on  this  sulirject  at  Rome.  For  the  purpose  of 
prosecutmg  his  antiquarian  studies  still  further,  he  also  visited  Kaples, 
Sicily,  and  Malta.  In  1665  he  returned  to  Heidelberg,  and  was  heooe- 
forth  employed  by  the  elector  in  the  most  important  political  and 
diplomatical  afiSiirs.  He  was  successively  sent  by  the  elector  to  the 
conferences  of  Oppenheim  and  Spire,  and  to  the  congress  of  Breda. 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  minister  resident  of  the  elector  in 
Holland,  and  then  in  England,  at  the  court  of  Charles  IL  During 
his  stay  in  England  the  ambassador  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
was  recalledi  and  Spanheim  was  requested  and  undertook,  with  the 
consent  of  the  prince  palatine,  to  manage  also  the  afiGurs  of  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  twofold  office  so 
well,  that  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  desired  him  to  enter  his  service 
exclusively.  This  Spanheim  did,  with  the  consent  of  his  former  . 
master,  though  not  without  his  regret  Shortly  after,  in  1680  ^  j< 
elector  of  Brandenburg  sent  him  as  his  extraordinary  ambassador  ,^ 
Paris,  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  poet  he  held  lor  nearly  jP^  ^ 
years.  In  1689  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  for  some  time  he  gave  F^  i^ 
self  entirely  up  to  his  favourite  studies,  which  he  had  never  abandcW*  ^ 
during  his  public  life.    At  Berlin  he  wrote  his  celebrated  I^tterl^'^    ,  ^ 
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Beger  and  Morel,  on  some  nnmisnuiticAl  snbjeoti^  mnd  some  of  the 
Commentarias  on  andent  writen,  whioh  we  ahall  mention  hereafter. 

After  the  peaoe  o^  Rye  wick,  in  1697,  Spanheim  retaraed  as  ambas- 
sador to  Paria,  where  he  remained  till  the  year  1701.  After  the 
elector  of  Brandtobuxig  had  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  was  recog- 
nised as  suoh  by  the  other  powers^  Spanheim  was  raised  to  the  razik 
of  a  baron,  and  was  sent»  in  1702,  aa  ambassador  of  the  new  king  of 
Prussia,  Frederic  L,  to  England.  Here  he  remained  untU  his  death, 
on  the  7th  of  November  1710. 

The  principal  works  of  Spanheim,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
are—l,  '  Dissertationes  de  Prsastantia  et  Usu  Nnmismatum  Anti- 
quorum/  which  was  first  published  in  one  yolume,  4to,  Rome,  1664, 
and  reprmted  at  Fttns  in  1671.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  that  pub- 
lished in  foL,  London,  1706,  to  which  Yerburg,  in  1717,  added  a 
second  yolume  from  the  papers  of  Spanheim.  The  whole  work  con- 
sists of  thirteen  dissertations,  addressed  to  his  friend  FaloonierL  It 
contains  a  store  of  information,  though  very  inconveniently  arranged. 
2,  '  De  Nummo  Smymaeorum  inscripto  2fivpyaiwy  irpvrdytis,  sdUcet  de 
Vesta  et  Plytanibus  QrsBoorum  Diatriba,'  Paris,  1672.  TUs  work  ia 
reprinted  in  Gravius's  'Thesaurus,'  v.,  p.  660.  8,  <Lettre  sur 
THistoire  Criticiue  du  Vieuz  Testament,'  par  Richard  Simon,  Paris, 
1678.  4,  'Orbis  Romanus,  seu  ad  Constitutionem  Imperatoris  An- 
tonini,  de  qua  Ulpianus  leg.  xvii.  Dig.  de  Statu  Hominum  Ezeroita- 
tiones  Duse,'  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  published  in  London, 
1704.  This  work  is  still  of  great  value;  it  is  also  contained  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  Qrsevius's  'Thesaurus.*  Besides  these  vrorks 
Spanheim  wrote  a  number  of  Commentaries  upon  ancient  authors, 
some  of  whioh  may  still  be  consulted  with  great  advantage.  Among 
them  we  shall  mention  his  Commentaries  on  the  Callimachus,  in  the 
edition  of  Gnsvius,  and  reprinted  in  that  of  Ernesti,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1761 ; 
on  Strabo,  Amsterdam,  1707;  on  the  first  three  oomedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes, in  Kiister^s  edition  of  1707-9;  or  'Ael.  Aristides.' in  JebVs 
edition,  Oxford,  1722;  on  Joeephus,  Leyden,  1726;  on  Thuoydide% 
in  Duker's  edition,  Amsterd.,  1781,  and  others. 

Compare  the  'Acta  Eruditor.'  of  the  year  1711 ;  and  the  Memdr 
of  Spanheim,  by  Verburg,  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
'Dissert  de  Prsost.  et  Usu  Num.  Ant,'  p.  viiL-xix. 

SPARES,  JARED,  an  eminent  American  biographer,  was  bom  in 
Connecticut  towards  the  close  of  the  last  oentuiy.  Having  graduated 
at  Harvard  University  in  1815,  he  acted  for  a  time  as  tutor  there 
wfaUe  pursuing  his  theological  studies  in  the  divinity  schooL  On  the 
oompletion  of  these,  he  was  in  1819  ordained  minister  in  the  First 
Unitarian  church  in  Baltimore,  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Channing 
preached  his  oelebrated  sermon  on  'Unitarian  ChristiRiiity.'  The 
earlier  publications  of  Mr.  Sparks  were  theological,  and  chiefly  on 
controversial  matters.  Among  them*  that  which  attracted  most 
attention  appears  to  have  been  'An  Inquiry  into  the  comparative 
Moral  tendency  of  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  Doctrines,  in  a  series  of 
Letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton,'  Boston,  U.  S.,  1823.  A 
work  which  he  oommenoed  about  the  same  time  formed  a  sort  of  con- 
necting link  between  his  theological  and  biographical  studies.  <  A 
Collection  of  Tracts  in  Theology  from  Various  Authors,  with  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical  Notices,'  6  vols,  12mo,  Boston,  182S-26.  In 
1828  he  became  editor  of  the '  North  American  Review,'  a  work  which 
he  continued  to  conduct  for  about  five  years^  and  to  whioh  he  has 
been  a  frequent  contributor  since. 

His  earliest  biographical  work,  unconnected  vrith  theology,  was  the 
'life  of  John  Ledyard,  the  American  traveller,  oomprising  Selections 
from  his  Journals  and  Correspondence,'  1  voL  12mo,  1828, 2nd  edition, 
Cambridge,  U.  S..  1829.  This  was  followed  by  a  work  of  conaiderabla 
historical  importance,  the '  Diplomatic  Correspondenoeof  the  American 
Revolution,  published  by  order  of  Congress  and  Edited  by  J.  S.,'  12 
vols,  8vo,  Boston,  1829-80.  His  next  work  was  a  '  life  of  Qouvemeur 
Morris,  with  selection  from  his  Conespondence,'  3  vols,  8vo^  Boston, 
1832.  The  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  documents  Klating  to  the 
period  of  the  American  revolution,  afforded  by  his  researches,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  induced  him  to  enter 
upon  a  much  more  onerous  task — ^the  collection  and  ohuHnfication  of 
the  letters  and  despatches  of  Washington.  To  render  this  woik  as 
complete  as  possible,  Mr.  Sparks  not  only  thoroughly  examined  the 
official  archives  of  the  American  govemmenti  and  the  private  col- 
lections of  his  countrymen,  but  visited  Europe,  and  obtained  aooeas  to 
the  state  papers  of  England  and  France,  which  were  liberally  laid 
open  to  Mm.  The  full  title  of  this  great  national  work  wiU  best 
explain  its  scope.  '  The  WriUngs  of  Qeorge  Washington ;  being  his 
Conespondence,  Addresses,  Messages,  and  other  Papers,  Official  and 
Private,  selected  and  published  from  200  folio  volumes  of  Original 
Manuscripts^  purchased  by  Order  of  Congress ;  with  a  life  of  the 
Author,  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  Jared  Spariu.  With  Portraits, 
Maps,  Plans,  Fao-Similes,'  &&,  12  vols,  8vo,  Boston,  1888-42. 

The  importance  of  this  great  work  was  of  course  immediately 
recognised  by  historical  students  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Ameriosy  and 
a  translation  of  the  more  important  documents  was  published  in 
Paris  under  the  direction  of  M.  Ouisot  (who  prefixed  an  essay  on 
Washington),  in  6  vols,  8vo,  and  in  German  by  Von  Raumer.  A 
serious  charge  was  however  brought  against  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Sparks.  Lo^  Mahon,  in  an  appendix  to  the  sixth  volume  of  the  first 
edition  of  his  History  of   England,  printed  side  by  side  various 
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passages,  as  given  by  Mr.  Sparks  with  the  same  as  (avowedly)  trans- 
cribed from  tiie  original  manuscripts  for  the  '  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  Joseph  Reed,'  and  upon  these  and  other  variations  which  he  had 
traced,  inferred  that  Mr.  Sparks  had  made  "omissions,  corrections* 
and  additions,"  in  printing  the  Letters  of  Washington.  Similar 
charges  were,  about  the  same  time,  brought  forward  in  Amerioa,  and 
there  the  matter  made  a  considerable  noise.  Mr.  Sparks  speedily 
published  a  '  Reply  to  the  Strictures  of  Lord  Mahon  and  others  on  the 
mode  of  editing  the  Writings  of  Washington,'  to  whidi  Lord  Mahon 
issued  a  rejoinder.  Mr.  Reed  then  pubUshed  a  'Reprint  of  the 
original  Letters  from  Washington  to  Joseph  Reed  during  the  American 
Revolution,  referred  to  in  the  Pamphlets  of  Lord  Mahon  and  Mr. 
Sparks;'  in  which  all  the  variations  were  pointed  out.  It  now 
appeared  that  the  'additions'  on  which  the  more  serious  charges  were 
founded,  were  really  no  additions  at  all,  Mr.  Reed's  transcriber  having 
by  some  aooident  omitted  the  passage  printed  by  Mr.  Sparks,  while  the 
omissions  were  explained  by  lir.  Sparks,  in  a  reply  on  Uie  whole  contro- 
versy, entitled  'Remsrks  upon  a  Rsprint  of  the  original  LettUB  from 
Washington,'  &c.,  to  have  been  made  because  of  l^eir  being  parallel 
passages  to  others  printed  in  letters  of  about  the  same  date ;  and  the 
enormous  quantity  of  materials  rendered  it  necessary  to  omit  such 
parts  as  could  be  beet  spared,  in  order  to  comprise  the  work  within 
any  reasonable  limits.  The  correction  of  grammatical  errors,  verbal 
inaccuracies,  and  the  softening  of  a  few  vulgarisms  and  strong  expres- 
sions in  the  private  letters,  he  acknowledged  and  justified. 

Lord  Mahon  has  since  amply  exonerated  Mr.  Sparks  from  the  more 
serious  charges  he  originally  prefeiTed,  but  continues  to  "  differ  widely 
from  him  on  the  privileges  and  duties  appertaining  to  an  editor, 
whilst  he  adds,  "that  difference  does  not  prevent  me  from  reoognismg 
and  respecting  your  high  attainments,  your  unwearied  indusl^,  and 
the  valuable  servioe  which,  in  many  of  your  notes  and  illustrations^ 
you  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  historic  truth."  We  have  noticed 
this  controversy  thus  fully  because  of  the  importanoe  of  the  principle 
at  stake,  and  because  the  work  to  which  it  immediately  nSers  is  in 
itself  the  most  important  ooUsction  of  doouments  yet  published 
relating  to  the  American  Revolution.  And  whilst  we  osanot  but  feel 
that  an  exact  verbal  reprint  of  such  doouments^  with  a  careful  indica- 
tion where  a  passage  was  for  any  reason  omitted,  is  what  ought  always 
to  be  given,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  believe  the  alterations  of 
any  kind  have  been  veiy  few,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Washington  Irving  is  perfectly  accurate  in  stating  (Preface  to  his  life 
of  Washington),  with  reference  to  this  controversy,  "  A  careful  colla- 
tion of  many  of  them  [the  documents  in  the  '  Writings  of  Washington '] 
with  the  originals  has  convinced  me  of  the  general  correctaess  of  the 
collection,  and  of  the  safety  with  whioh  it  may  be  relied  upon  for 
historical  purposes ;  and  I  am  happy  to  bear  this  testimony  to  the 
essential  aocuraqy  of  one  whom  I  coniBider  among  the  greatest  bene- 
factors  to  our  national  literature^"  The  '  Life  of  Washington,'  whioh 
formed  the  first  volume  of  the  Writings,  &c.,  Mr.  Sparks  afterwards 
published  separately  (Boston,  1839),  and  again  in  an  abridged  form, 
2  vols.  12mo,  1848. 

The  '  Writings  of  Wsshington '  were  followed  by  the  <  Works  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,'  10  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1835-40,  in  which  he  published 
for  the  first  time  a  vast  number  of  original  letters,  as  well  as  several 
political  and  historical  tracts  which  had  not  been  included  in  any 
previous  collection  of  Franklin's  works,  and  he  added  a  valuable  body 
of  notes  and  illustrations.  Franklin's  autobiography  was  also  given 
for  the  first  time  oorxeotly  in  this  editmn*  the  life  beioff  completed  by 
Mr.  Sparks.  The  autobiography  has  sinoe  been  publiued  separately 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Sparks,  and  likewise  *A  CoUeotion  of 
Letters  and  Papers  by  Benjamin  Franklin.' 

In  1885  was  oommenoed  'The  Librszy  of  American  Biography. 
Edited  by  Jared  Sparks^  assisted  by  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
American  writers,'  including  Meesrs.  Everett,  Presoott»  &c.,  of  whioh 
the  first  series  in  10  vols.  12mo,  was  oompleted  in  1889 ;  a  second 
series  consisting  of  15  vols,  appeared  in  1844-47.  Of  these  lives  a 
lai^  proportion  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sparks  himself  Another 
important  work  whioh  we  owe  to  Ms  industry  is  the  '  Correspondenoe 
of  the  American  Revolution,  being  Letters  of  Eminent  Men  to 
George  Washington,'  4  vols.  Boston,  1858,  forming  a  sequel  to  his 
'  Writings  of  Washington.' 

Mr.  Sparks  is  deservedly  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on 
all  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  Americsn  Independence^ 
and  the  History  of  the  American  Revciutioa  on  which  he  has  long 
been  understood  to  be  engaged,  is  expected  vrith  much  interest 
though  in  the  works  he  has  hitherto  published  he  has  shown  rather 
the  quslities  whioh  belong  to  the  diligent  collector,  than  those  which 
are  looked  for  in  the  historisn.  Mr.  Sparks  was  in  1839  appointed 
Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History  in  Harvard  University,  and 
in  1849  he  was  elected  president  of  that  institution,  an  office  he  held 
till  1858.    [See  Sufplbmbmt.] 

SPARRMANN,  ANDREW,  the  puinl  and  friend  of  the  elder 
linntsus,  and  the  oompanion  of  the  Forsters  in  their  voyage  round 
the  world,  wss  bom  in  the  province  of  Upland  in  Sweden,  about  the 
year  1747.  He  appears  to  have  entertamed  from  ohildhood  a  great 
fondness  for  the  study  of  natural  history,  which  was  increased  by  a 
voyage  which  he  made  to>  China  in  the  year  1765,  in  a  vessel  com- 
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On  hh  retan  to  Sweden  he  repuxed  to  the  unhersity  of  UpaAl*  and 
there  appUed  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  but  more  especially  of 
botany,  m  which  soienoe  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  instruction  of 
the  oelebrated  Linnieas.  Under  the  auspices  of  that  distinguished 
man,  he  now  published  his  *  Amoenitatea  Aoademicse/  which  gave 
ample  proof  that  his  Toyage  to  China  had  not  been  made  in  Tain. 
His  scanty  means  presented  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wishes,  which  would  have  led  him  to  investigate 
the  natural  produeti<mB  of  foreign  countries.  The  kindness  of  his 
fViend  and  relation  Ekebeif;  at  length  procured  for  him  an  appoint- 
ment which  afibrded  him  some  prospect  of  beiog  able  to  accomplish 
his  favourite  project,  and  he  left  Qottenburg  on  January  10, 1772,  in 
order  to  become  tutor  to  the  children  of  M.  Kerste,  then  resident  at 
False  Bay,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  reached  the  Cape 
on  April  80th,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  met  his  countryman  Thun- 
berg,  whose  seal  for  botany  had  led  him  to  visit  those  southern 
regions.  Although  Sparrmann's  time  was  much  occupied  by  duties 
in  which  he  took  no  interest,  he  made  some  researches,  which  he 
was  planning  to  ertend,  when  Captain  Cook  touched  at  the  Cape 
with  the  shipe  Resolution  and  Adventure.  Messrs.  Forster,  natu- 
ralists to  the  expedition,  being  desirous  of  obtaining  an  assistant, 
gave  him  the  offer  of  accompanying  them,  of  which  he  gladly 
availed  himself,  and  having  with  them  sailed  round  the  world,  he 
returned  to  Africa^  in  Matdi  1775,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-eight 
months. 

He  now  practised  his  profession  at  Cape  Town  for  a  few  months,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  means  for  his  projected  journey  into  the  interior 
of  Africa.  During  his  voyage  he  obtained  sixty  ducats  by  trans- 
lating a  Swedish  medical  work  into  English,  and  with  that  money  and 
the  fruits  of  a  four  months'  practice,  he  started  for  the  interior  on 
July  25, 1775,  in  company  with  a  young  man  named  Immdmaui  who 
was  bom  in  Africa.  He  first  visited  Mossel  Bay ;  then  striking  more 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Qreat  fish  River ;  and  afterwards  taking  a  direct  northerly  course 
he  advanced  as  &r  as  28*  SO'  &  late^  and  850  leagues  from  the  Cape. 
On  February  6, 1776,  he  turned  southward,  and  occasionally  varying 
a  little  from  his  former  track,  reached  Cape  Town  on  the  15th  of 
April,  laden  with  specimens  of  plants  sad  ammals. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  returned  home,  and  found  that 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  had  been  conferred  upon  him  during 
his  absence.  He  was  next  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Stockholm ;  and  on  the  death  of  Baron  G^r,  the  ento- 
mologist, was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  office  of  conservator  of 
the  museum.  His  love  of  enterprise  tempted  him  from  his  retreat  to 
join  Wadstroem's  projected  expedition  to  the  interior  of  Africa 
[WADSTROEif,  Cam.  Bbrhs];  but  on  ito  failure  he  returned  from 
Senegal,  and  continued  at  Stockholm  till  his  death,  on  July  20th  1820. 

Sparrmann's  reputetion  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  travels,  which  have 
been  translated  into  Engliah  and  several  other  European  languages. 
In  them  he  appears  as  a  persevering  traveller,  an  able  jiaturahst,  and 
a  truth-tellmg  narrator;  and  it  is  no  small  merit  that  the  map 
attached  to  his  book  is  the  first  in  which  the  coast  from  the  Cape  to 
the  Qreat  Fish  River  is  laid  down  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
younger  Linneeus  gave  the  name  of  Spa/rrmanmia  to  spedes  of  plante 
belonging  to  the  order  TUicea  of  Jossieu. 

SFARTIANUS  uELIUa    [Auoubta  Hisiobu.] 

SPECKTEB,  ERWIN,  was  bom  in  1806,  at  Hamburg,  where  his 
father,  a  native  of  Hanover,  was  settled  aa  a  merchant.  During  the 
siege  of  Hamburg,  in  the  winter  of  1818-14,  his  parents  took  refage 
with  their  family  in  the  house  of  the  banker  Dehn,  in  Altona,  where 
there  was  a  good  collection  of  pictures^  and  where  Erwin  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  pahiter  Herterioh,  who  was  also  living  in  the 
banker^s  house,  and  had  a  studio  there.  In  this  studio,  in  which  he 
spent  nearly  all  his  time,  Erwin  Speckter  acquired  his  first  instruction 
in  art,  and  his  natural  taste  rapidly  developed  itself.  In  1818  his 
fother  and  the  painter  Herterich  erected  a  lithographic  press,  the  first 
which  was  established  in  North  Germany,  and  young  Speckter  made 
some  attempts  in  portraits,  and  in  drawings  to  illustrate  the  old 
.  Beineke  Fuchs,  or  Beynard  the  Fox. 

In  1822  Von  Rtimohr  returned  to  Hamburg  from  his  second  visit 
to  Italy,  and,  being  struck  with  admiration  of  the  promiung  talente 
of  Speckter,  urged  him  on  in  his  career,  and  particularly  advised  him 
to  study  tho  monumente  of  art  in  and  about  the  neighbourhood. 
This  led  to  an  artistic  tour  which  he  performed  in  1828,  with  his 
brother  Otto  and  another  artist  friend,  through  Sohleswig  and  the 
neighbouring  counti^.  The  chief  objecte  of  this  journey  were  the 
carved  altar-pieoe  of  Hans  Brtigman  at  Schleswig  (lithographed  by 
Bohndel)  and  the  picture  of  MemUng  at  Liibeck,  the  latter  of  whi£ 
Erwin  and  Otto  Speckter  published  in  lithography.  These  early 
works  gave  Speckter's  mind  the  peculiar  bias  which  a*  that  time 
characterised  the  majority  of  the  youngor  artiste  of  Germany,  and  the 
arrival  of  Overbeck*s  picture  of  'Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem,' for 
the  Marien  Eirche  of  Liibeck,  confirmed  this  tendency,  and  for  a 
time  enlisted  Speckter  among  the  young  enthusiaste  who  appear  to 
be  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  the  old  German  religious  art,  with 
the  addition  of  academical  dvawhig.  [Oybebeok.]  Overbedk's  picture 
Iws  been  Uthographed  by  Otto  Speckter.  At  this  time  Speokter'a 
chief  Ubours  were  indiaoriminate  studisa  fiNHii  nature  of  evei7  descrip- 


tion, and  portraite :  his  first  oil-picture  was  a  view  of  the  town-liouao 
of  Molln.  His  adoration  of  Overbeck's  picture  seems  to  have  kept 
him  by  a  species  of  awe  from  attempting  such  high  subjecte  himself; 
he  was  also  always  guided  in  his  studies  by  Rumohr. 

In  1825  he  visited  Munich,  and  placed  himself  under  the  direction 
of  Cornelius,  who  expressed  great  admiration  for  his  ability;  and, 
after  the  completion  of  his  cartoon  of  the  '  Resurrection  of  Lasarus,' 
allotted  him  one  of  the  vaulte  or  loggle  in  the  corridor  of  the  Pina- 
kothek,  which  were  to  be  painted  in  freaco  with  inddento  from  the 
lives  of  the  greatest  modem  paintera.  Cornelius  selected  Fra  Giovanni 
da  Fiesole  for  Speckter,  as  peculiarly  suited  to  his  taste.^  Speckter, 
then  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  received  the  commission  with 
exultation,  but  he  did  not  live  to  execute  it^  for  the  Pinakothek  was  not 
ready  for  the  frescoes  until  many  years  after  this  date.  [Cornbliuh.] 

In  1827  Speckter  returned  to  Hunburg,  chiefly  to  be  in  the  vidni^ 
of  the  above-mentioned  work  by  Overbeck,  while  he  painted  his 
picture  of '  Cluist  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria ; '  bat  the  deep  impres- 
sion made  upon  him  by  Overbeck's  picture  had  a  prejudicial  effect 
upon  him,  through  his  inordinate  striving  after  abstract  ideal  repre- 
aentation.  His  own  dissatisfaction  with  tiiis  work  may  be  inferred 
from  his  immediate  but  still  gradual  change  of  manner;  for  in  his 
next  work,  the  '  Women  at  the  Tomb,'  there  is  a  far  greater  attention 
to  dramatic  probability,  and  a  more  prominent  part  given  to  colour. 
He  painted  at  this  time  also  several  beautiful  miniatures  from  aacred 
subjects.  In  1830  he  appeared  in  entirely  a  new  character  in  his 
arabesque  and  mythologic  decorations  of  we  house  of  the  Syndicos 
Sievekmg  near  Hamburg.  In  September  of  this  year,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  these  decorations,  he  set  out  by  Berlin  and  Munich  upon 
his  long-intended  journey  to  Italy.  The  taste  which  had  hitherto 
poasessed  him,  though  it  was  gradually  yielding  to  his  own  experience^ 
was  finally  subjected  by  the  contemplation  of  the  great  Italian  works 
in  the  Museums  of  Berlin  and  Dresden,  especially  those  of  Fra  Filippo 
lippi,  Raflaelle,  and  the  great  Venetian  masters.  Speckter  arrived  in 
Rome  in  January  1881,  after  a  short  stay  at  Venice,  from  which  is 
dated  the  first  of  his  very  interesting  series  of  Letters  from  Italy, 
which,  by  the  advice  of  Rumohr,  were  published  some  time  after  lus 
death.  He  remained  in  Italy,  chiefly  at  Rome  and  Naples;,  until  the 
summer  of  1884,  when  he  was  called  to  Hamburg  to  paint  in  fresco 
the  villa  of  X>t.  Abendroth,  then  reoentiy  constructed  by  A.  de 
Chateauneuf.  In  Rome  Speckter  confined  his  laboura  almost  exclu- 
sively to  studies  and  these  are  in  the  general  apirit  of  Italian  art^  and 
quite  in  a  different  atyle  from  his  early  efforto.  The  only  oil-paintings 
he  painted  in  Rome  were  two  of  Albano  Women,  in  ideal  characten^ 
and  a  large  picture  of  Samson  and  Delilah,  which  was  purchased  by 
Rumohr. 

In  the  spring  of  1885,  though  suffering  greatiy  from  asthma,  Speck- 
ter conmienced  his  ireiicoes ;  he  had  in  the  interim  completed  three 
of  the  principal  cartoons :  the  subjecte  are  from  Grecian  mythology, 
and  the  figures  are  half  the  siie  of  life.  The  three  subjecte  wero— 1, 
Minerva  receiving  the  winged  Pegaaua  from  the  Muses,  and  tlw  Hippo- 
crene  fountein  which  sprung  from  the  kick  of  the  horse ;  2,  the  Graoe% 
in  a  grove  of  laurels,  decorate  the  bow  and  quiver  of  Cupid,  and  offer 
him  a  cup  of  ambrosial  drink;  and  8,  the  Fates,  lulled  oy  the  lyre  of 
Cupid,  have  ceased  their  labours,  and  recline  on  cushions ;  the  distance 
is  concealed  by  a  curtain.  The  first  of  these  designs,  distinguished  for 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  ito  forma,  waa  completed  in  fresco,  and  the 
second  was  partiy  executed ;  the  third  was  not  conmienced.  His  weak 
sUto  forced  Speckter  to  leave  his  work  at  the  beginning  of  Novembov 


and  he  died  on  the  28rd  of  that  month  m  1885,  deeiJy  lamented  by 
his  friends,  and  by  none  more  than  Rumohr,  who  vrrote  a  short  account 
of  the  character  of  his  genius,  which  is  inserted  in  the  hioeraphical 
notice  of  him  which  precedes  his  letters.  These  letters,  pubiuAied  in 
1846,  under  the  titie  of  'Letters  of  a  German  Artist  from  Italy' 
(<  Briefe  eines  Deutschen  Kiinstiersaus  Italien'^,  2  voLk  12mo,  Leipzig, 
1846,  are  full  of  interesting  matter  and  reflections  on  art  Speckter  s 
whole  career  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  nature  over  con 
vention,  where  the  love  of  art  was  real.  The  essential  attractiona  of 
art  itself  gradually  drew  him  from  an  abstract  conventional  system,  in 
which  art  waa  only  secondary  to  a  peculiar  sentiment  independent  of 
it,  to  the  art  itself,  and  for  ito  own  sake.  Speokter*8  transition  from 
oonvention  to  nature  is  not  singular  in  the  hiatoxy  of  modem  Qezman 
art    [LiBsaiMO.] 

^Si'ECKTRii,  OTTO,  brother  of  Erwin,  was  bom  in  Hamburg  in 
1807.  Having  adopted  the  profession  of  an  artist,  his  studies  were  at 
first  pursued  along  with  his  brother,  and  the  brothers  went  together  to 
Liibeck  to  study  the  picture  of  Memling,  of  which  they  published  a 
lithographic  print  When  Erwin  was  a  devoted  disciple  of  Overbeck, 
Otto  made  an  elaborate  lithographic  drawing  of  that  artist's  picture  of 
'Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem,'  painted  for  the  Marien  Kirche  at 
Liibeck.  Otto  followed  hii  brother  in  his  admiration  of  the  severe  and 
allagorie  atyle  of  aacred  art,  then  at  the  height  of  ito  vogue  among  the 
younger  painters  of  Germany ;  but  he  subMquently  gave  free  play  to 
his  own  inclinations,  and  atruck  out  for  himself  a  lower  but  pleaaanter 
and  almost  untrodden  bye-path— making  the  habito  of  animala  the 
special  subject  of  his  observations,  and  with  his  faithful  pencil  giving 
many  a  quaint  and  naive  delineation  of  them.  These,  oy  means  of 
the  etahiiig*needle  and  lithographic  crayon,  he  laigely  multiplied^  and 
the  name  of  Otto  Speckter  has  everywhere  become  a  &votuite  one  witk 
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ohildron  u  well  as  Btudento  of  art  His  ben  mown  works  perhaps 
are  his  ' Zwolf  RadiroDgen  snixi  gestiefelteii  Kater'  ('Twelve  etchings 
to  Puss  in  Boots'),  4to,  1843— a  work  of  which  there  is  an  English 
edition ;  and  his  '  Fabeln  fUr  Kinder'  (<  Fables  for  Children'),  2  vols. 
12mOy  each  containing  60  plates.  But  he  has  also  published  numerous 
other  designs,  either  etchings  or  drawings  on  stone;  and  though  he  is 
most  siiboessful  in  his  onginal  sketches  of  animals,  many  of  his  litho- 
graphie  prints  oonsiBt  of  landscapes  and  araboftques^  or  of  copies 
from  the  works  of  other  arti&ta 

BPEED,  JOHN,  an  English  historical  writer  of  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  L,  was  bom  at  Fanington  in  Cheshire,  in  1552, 
but  came  early  in  life  to  London,  where  the  rest  of  his  days  were 
spent  He  was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  a  tailor,  and  seems  to 
have  supported  himself  by  it  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  for  he 
does  not  appear  as  an  author  before  the  year  1608,  when  he  was  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  however,  during  that  time, 
amassing  treasures  of  curious  hiitorical  knowledge,  the  possession  of 
which  brought  him  into  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Fulk  Qrevile,  who 
drew  him  forth  from  his  obscurity,  and,  it  is  supposed,  afforded  him 
the  means  of  publiibing  the  large  works  of  which  he  is  the  author  or 
editor.  The  first  of  these  is  a  coUeotion  of  maps  of  the  English  and 
Welsh  counties,  with  plans  of  dfcies,  and  engravings  of  various 
antiquities,  said  to  have  been  first  pubUshed  in  1608;  but  when 
formed  into  the  work  entitled  '  The  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Qreat 
Britain,  printing  an  exact  geography  of  the  Kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  isles  adjoining;  With  the  shires, 
hundreds,  cities,  and  shim-towns,  within  the  £ngdom  of  England, 
divided  and  described  by  John  Speed,'  foUo,  bearing  the  date  of  1611. 
In  this  work  he  owed  much  to  the  labours  of  Camden,  Christopher 
Saxton,  and  John  Norden.  There  have  been  several  editions  of  it 
The  other  work  of  Speed's  is  a  history  or  chronicle  of  England, 
entitled,  'The  History  of  Qreat  Britain  under  the  Conquests  of  the 
Romfuis,  Saxons,  Danes^  and  Normans^'  originally  published  in  1611. 
In  this  work  are  engravings  of  ooin^  and  also  of  the  great  seals  of 
England,  then  for  the  first  time  published ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a 
compilation  of  no  great  merit  He  was  also  the  compiler  of  a  set  of 
Tables  of  Scripture  G(enealogy,  comprising  much  of  the  genealogical 
Information  contained  in  the  sacred  books,  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
pedigrees;  and  several  theological  works,  as '  The  Cloud  of  Witnesses,' 
&C.,  of  small  value  are  ascribed  to  him.  He  died  July  28, 1629,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Giles's,  Crlpplegate,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  raised  to  his  memory.  By  his  wife  Susannah,  to  whom  he 
was  married  for  fifty-seven  yean^  he  had  twelve  sons  and  six 
daughters. 

SPELMAK,  SIR  HENRY,  died  1641,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  band  of  English  antiquaries  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
and  Ms  successor;  the  friend  of  Camden,  Cotton,  Selden,  Dodsworth, 
Dewes,  Bogdale,  and  others.  He  was  bom  in  1562,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  at  Congham  in  Norfolk.  He  was 
educated  at  Walsingham  in  that  county;  whence  he  removed  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge^  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  entered  of 
Unooln'is  Inn,  with  the  design  of  studying  the  law.  Instead  however 
of  proceeding  to  the  practice  of  the  law  as  a  profession,  he  determined 
early  in  life  to  devote  himself  to  historical  and  antiquarian  research, 
the  study  of  andent  manuscripts  and  records,  with  a  particular  view 
to  two  objects^  the  elucidation  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  country.  He  did  not  keep  himself  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  public  afiairs,  serving  the  office  of  sheriff  of  his  county, 
and  acting  as  a  comndsaioner  tar  detennining  disputed  claims  to  lands 
and  manors  in  Ireland.  For  his  various  services  he  receiyed  the 
honour  of  luiighthood  from  James  I.,  who  is  said  to  havs  held  him  in 
great  esteem.  But  in  1612  he  withdrew  from  all  publie  employment^ 
Mid  settled  in  London  as  the  most  favourable  field  in  which  to  pursue 
his  researches ;  and  it  was  not  till  this  time»  when  he  was  fifty  years 
of  age,  that  he  began  to  bring  before  the  public  any  of  those  works^ 
the  result  of  his  long  studies,  which  are  the  secure  basis  of  his  fame. 
The  earliest  of  them  is  his  treatise  'De  non  Temerandis  Ecdesiis,'  the 
object  of  which  is  to  inculcate  respect  for  the  property  belonging  to 
the  chorch.  This  involved  him  in  controversies,  in  wmoh  he  appears 
Bs  the  author  of  two  tracts  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  his  work. 
In  1626  appeared  the  first  part^  which  is  all  that  he  himself  published, 
of  a  most  valuable  glossary  of  terms  which  occur  in  records  and 
o\hSbg  ancient  historical  writings.  This  werk  he  entitled  *  Qlossarium 
Arcbaiologicum;'  but  it  contains  only  as  far  as  the  letter  L.  The 
work  was  however  completed  from  his  manuscript  after  his  death, 
partly  by  his  son,  but  principally  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  under 
whose  puperintendence  it  was  published.  His  other  great  work  he 
left  in  like  manner  incomplete.  This  is  his  *  Concilia,  Decreta,  Leges^ 
Constitutiones  in  Re  Eodesiastica  Orbis  Britannici,'  oi  which  the  first 
volume  was  printed  in  1639,  and  the  second  in  1664.  Another  post* 
humous  work  is  his  '  Yillare  Anglicanum,'  1656,  a  work  of  no  great 
value.  In  1698  there  was  printed  at  Oxford  a  folio  volume  entitled 
*Reliquia>  Bpelmannianse,'  or  his  posthumous  work  relating  to  th^ 
laws  and  antiquities  of  England.  Among  his  manuscripts  he  left  one 
which  he  entitled  *Arohaismus  Grophicus,'  bemg  a  ooUeotion  of  the 
contrasts  which  he  had  observed  in  the  old  writingSi  with  the  expla* 
nation  of  them.    Tiiis  manuscript  has  been  often  transcribed,  and  is 


usefdl  to  those  who  have  occasion  to  read  early  vnitinga.  He  died  in 
1641,  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law  Sir  Ralph  Whitfield,  in  the 
Barbican;  and  his  body  was  interred,  by  the  special  order  of 
Charles  L,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  monument  of  Camden. 

His  son.  Sir  John  Spelman,  inherited  the  taste  and  a  portion  of  the 
learning  of  his  father.    He  ia  the  author  of  a  *  Critical  Life  of  Kiniv 


Alfred,'  foJ^  Oxford,  1678.  Sir  Henry*s  youngest  son,  Clement  Sp_- 
man,  practised  the  law,  and  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  U.  was  made 
a  baron  of  the  Exchequer.  He  wrote  some  pieces  on  government^  and 
a  long  preface  to  his  father's '  De  Non  TemerancUa  Ecclesiis.'  He  died 
in  1679. 

SPENCE,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  at  Kingsclere,  Hampshire,  April  25, 
1699.  His  father  was  rector  of  Winnal,  near  Winchester,  at  which 
school  Spence  was  educated,  and  became  fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  in  the  year  1722.  In  1728,  having  entez^d  into  orders,  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  poetry,  and  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Birchanger,  in  Essex.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1730,  he  accompanied 
Charles,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  afterwards  Duke  of  Dorset,  on  a  tour 
through  France  and  Italy,  and  returned  in  July  1783,  having  been  in 
his  absence  re-elected  professor  of  poetry.  His  essay  on  Pope's  trans- 
lation of  the  '  Odyssey,'  published  some  years  before,  had  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  that  poet,  with  whom  he  became  very  intimate^ 
and  published,  at  his  request,  in  1786,  Sackville's  tragedy  of  <  Qor- 
boduc,'  with  a  prefiitory  account  of  the  auUior.  In  1739  he  made 
another  tour  to  the  Continent,  with  Henry,  earl  of  Lincoln,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  returned  to  England  in  1742.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  presented  by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of  Qreat.Horwood, 
Bocks,  and  succeeded  to  the  vacant  professorship  of  modern  history. 
In  1747  he  published  his  'Polymetis;  or  an  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Agreement  between  the  Works  of  the  Roman  Poets  and  the  Remains 
of  the  Antient  Artists,  being  an  attempt  to  illustrate  them  mutually 
from  each  other :'  the  sale  of  which  work  was  veiy  profitable  to  hioL 
In  1754  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Durham  catnedraL 

The  latter  years  of  Spence  were  passed  in  retirement  in  the  country, 
where  he  indulged  his  favourite  taste  for  gardening.  He  was  drowned 
—it  is  believed  accidentally— August  20, 1768.  Johnson  (<  life  of  Pope*) 
has  observed  of  him  with  truth,  that  he  was  ''a  man  whose  learning  was 
not  very  great,  and  whose  mind  was  not  very  powerful  His  criticism 
however  was  commonly  just;  what  he  thought  he  thought  r^tly; 
and  his  remarks  were  recommended  by  his  coolness  and  candour."  Tiie 
*  Polymetis*  has  been  considered  worthy  of  some  discussion  by  Lessing 
in  his  'Laocoon,'  who  shows  that  the  author  has  not  distinguished  with 
sufficient  accuracy  the  boundaries  of  the  several  provinces  of  art,  and 
has  consequently  attempted  to  make  the  range  and  power  of  the  sciUptor 
exactly*  commensurate  with  that  of  the  poet  in  treatment  and  choice 
of  subject.  The  design  however  of  such  a  work  is  valuable,  and,  with 
the  more  exact  knowledge  and  extensive  views  of  modem  archseology, 
might  be  successfully  carried  out 

Spence  also  callected  a  volume  of '  Anecdotes  of  Books  and  Men,'  to 
which  the  biographies  of  Pope  are  much  indebted  for  records  of  his 
conversations. '  It  was  published  by  Malone^  and  also  by  Singer  in 
1820,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  and  many  letters  from  distinguished 
contemporaries  and  friends.  Tbia  correspondence  exhibits  Spence's 
private  character  in  a  fiivourable  light,  and  shows  him  to  have  been  of 
an  affectionate  and  benevolent  dispositioo,  and  of  simple  manners.  A 
few  smaller  publications  are  noticed  in  the  above-mentioned  biography. 
See  ako  Nicnola's '  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  CmUayJ  ii. 
373-7. 

SPENCE,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  li^  entomologist^  whose  name 
is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  Kirby  in  the  production  of  one 
of  the  most  classical  works  on  natural  history  in  tiie  English  language, 
entitled, '  An  Introduction  to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.'  [Kirbt,  Rjby.  Williaic]  In  the  early  part  of 
his  life  Mr.  Spence  was  engaged  in  business  at  Hull,  and  here  it  was 
that  he  first  acquired  a  taste  for  the  pursuit  of  natural  history  which 
led  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirby.  This  toc^  place  in 
1805  by  the  mutual  exchange  of  entomological  specimens.  The 
acquaintance  thus  begun  ripened  into  the  warmest  friendship^  and  no 
two  men  perhaps  ever  pursued  the  same  field  of  inquiry  together  so  long^ 
remaining  so  firmly  attached  as  Kirby  and  Spence.  Previous  to  the  pub« 
lication  of  the  Entomolc^,  Mr.  Spence  published  sevwal  papers  on 
entomology,  and  also  sinoe^  amongst  others,  the  following : — *  A 
Monograph  of  the  British  Species  of  the  genus  OhoUva,*  iJnnflmL^i 
Trans.,  voL  xi ;  'On  the  Disease  in  Turnips,  termed  in  Holdemeesa 
Fingers  and  Toes,'  Hull,  1812 ;  <  Observations  relative  to  Dr.  Caros's 
discovery  of  the  Circulation  of  Blood  in  Insects,'  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  voL 
iiL ;  '  On  some  Peculiarities  in  the  Construction  of  the  Neta  of  the 
Epeira  diadema!  Ibid.,  vol  ▼. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Spence  has  lived  in  London, 
and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  prooeediugs  of  tiie  societies 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  natural  history.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal,  Linnsoan,  and  Entomological  societies ;  of  the  latter  society  he 
was  formerly  president  During  the  war  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  he  sat  in  parliament,  and  was  distinguished  for  i«a»nt>jn{ng 
that  Bcitain  might  become  indlependent  of  foreign  produoey  He  also 
wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  which  gained  much  attention 
at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Mr.  Spence  has  reoently  edited  a 
seventh  edition  of  the  *  Introduction  to  fintomologyf '  which  embraoea 
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the  matter  of  the  first  two  Yolnmes  of  the  origioal  work,  which  was 
published  in  four.  This  work  compriBes  all  the  matter  of  the  pi*evious 
ones  on  the  habits  and  economy  of  insects,  and  was  published  by  Mr. 
Spence  in  a  cheap  form  with  the  wbh  to  make  the  science  he  has 
cultiyated  so  afdentiy  through  his  life  more  popular.  It  also  contains 
an  appendix  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Spence,  giving  an  account  of  his 
friendship  with  Mr.  Kirby,  and  a  detailed  history  of  the  production 
of  their  great  work  on  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.    [Supplement.] 

SPENCER,  JOHN  CHARLES  SPENCER,  third  EARL,  wiU 
be  beat  remembered  by  the  title  of  courtesy,  Viscoumt  Althobp,  which 
he  bore  from  his  birth,  through,  it  may  be  said,  the  whole  of  his  public 
life,  and  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Qeorge  John,  second  Eail  Spencer,  and  Lavinia,  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles  Bingham,  first  Earl  of  Lucan ;  and  was  bom  on  the  SOth  of 
May  1782.  Like  his  father,  who  was  distinguished  for  bis  love  of 
literature  and  his  munificent^  expenditure  in  the  collecting  of  rare 
books,  he  was  educated  at  Harrow ;  whence  he  was  sent  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1802. 

In  April  or  May  1804,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  session  of 
the  second  Imperial  Parliament,  Viscount  Althorp  entered  the  House 
of  Commona  as  one  of  the  members  for  Oakhampton.  A  Tacanoy 
appears  to  haye  been  made  for  him  by  the  resignation  of  James 
Strange,  Esq.  On  the  11th  of  February  1806,  on  the  formation  of 
the  Whig  ministry  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  GrenviUe,  in  which  his  father 
Earl  Spencer  took  office  as  Secretaxy  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Lord  Althorp  was  appointed  one  of  the  Junior  Lords  of  the 
Treasary ;  and  this  appointment  having  vacated  his  seat  he  offered 
himself  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  had  been  represented 
hj  the  late  premier,  William  Pitt ;  the  other  candidates  being  Lord 
Henry  Petty  (now  Marquis  of  Lansdowne),  who  was  the  new  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  present  Lord  Palmerston.  The  votes  were, 
for  Lord  Henry  Petty  881,  for  Lord  Althorp  185,  for  Lord  Palmerston 
128.  To  the  next  parliament,  which  met  in  December  1806,  Lord 
Althorp  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, after  a  severe  contest  The  numbers  were,  for  his  lordship, 
2085;  for  the  other  member,  William  Ralph  Cartwright^  Esq.  1990; 
for  Sir  William  Langham,  Bart  (the  defeated  candidate),  1381.  After 
this  his  lordship  continued  to  be  returned  for  Northamptonshire  to 
every  parliament  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  In  the  first 
Reformed  Parliament,  which  met  in  January  1838,  he  sat  as  one  of  the 
members  for  the  southern  division  of  that  county. 

Lord  Althorp,  of  course,  lost  his  seat  at  tiie  Treasury  Board  when 
the  Grenville  administration  was  dissolved  in  March  1807;  nor  did 
he  again  hold  office  till  the  accession  of  Lord  Qrey  and  his  friends  to 
power  in  November  1830.  During  all  this  interval,  although  he  did 
not  come  forward  in  debate  so  frequently  as  some  other  members,  he 
was  regarded  as  ooe  of  the  steadiest  supporters  of  the  Opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  and,  while  he  was  making  his  way  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  confidence  of  his  party,  there  was  no  man  on 
either  side  of  the  House  whom  the  public  generally  held  in  greater 
respect  for  patriotism  and  freedom  from  the  narrowness  and  rancour 
of  faction.  Yet  he  was  no  half-and-half  politician.  On  all  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  he  took  a  decided  part;  and  on  most  of  the 
occasions  on  which  his  party  made  a  stand  against  the  government,  he 
went  as  far  with  them  as  any  other.  In  1817,  for  instance,  we  find 
him  supporting  an  address  to  the  throne  for  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  opposing  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act»  the  maintenance  of  so  Utfge  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace,  the  continuation  of  the  Alien  Act,  and  the  additional 
grant  to  the  Royal  Dukes ;  in  1819  moving  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
State  of  the  Nation;  in  1828  moving  for  a  repeal  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Bill,  and  opposing  the  renewal  of  the  Irish  Insurrection 
Act;  in  1824  moving  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  general 
state  of  Ireland;  in  1825  opposing  the  Suppression  of  the  (Mholio 
Association ;  in  1828  moving  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  to  repeal  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  opposing  the  grant  of  20002.  per  annum 
to  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning. 

Lord  Althorp  was  also  prominent  for  seversl  years,  about  this  period, 
in  a  series  of  economical  attacks  upon  the  Tory  administration,  and 
his  house  was  the  resort  of  a  powerful  section  of  the  Whig  party,  who 
oonsidered  him  their  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I'here  were 
few  questions  of  public  importance,  over  end  above  those  already 
mentioned,  in  which  he  did  not  take  a  practical  share ;  and  his  sound 
jud^ent^  under  all  the  vicissitudes  and  excitement  of  Parliamentary 
affiurs,  amply  Justified  the  confidence  and  attachment  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  the  party.  There  was  about  him,  indeed,  so  much 
reality  of  purpose,  such  unostentatious  manners,  a  bearing  and  sim- 
plicity so  oharaoteristio  of  the  English  nation,  that  a  few  sentences 
from  him  were  equivalent  to  eloquent  orations  from  less  consistent 
statesmen ;  and  when  he  left  politics,  he  was  not  less  in  charity  with 
all  men  than  they  were  in  oharity  with  him ;  *  Honest  Lord  Althorp ' 
was  th«  current  phrsse  by  which  his  lordship  was  reoognised  by  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  public  for  many  years. 

In  November  1827,  the  Whig  section  of  the  Goderioh  cabinet  fixed 
upon  Lord  Althorp  to  be  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  to  take  into  consideration 
the  general  state  of  the  national  finances.    Bat  it  was  defeated,  after 


a  oommunication  had  been  made  to  Lord  Althorp,  and  his  lordship 
had  signified  his  conditional  acoeptanoe  of  the  intended  nomination, 
by  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Herries,  the  chancellor  of  the  fiSxohequer. 
This  affiiir  led  to  the  resignation  of  their  offices  both  by  Mr.  Herries, 
and  Mr.  Huskisson,  secretary  for  the  colonies^  and  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  administration  on  the  8th  of  January  1828. 

On  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Grey  administration  in  NdVember 
1880,  Lord  Althorp  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  His 
position,  and  the  sound  ability  which  he  evinoed  in  the  management 
of  economical  questions,  with  the  universal  confidence  in  bis  integrity, 
made  him  the  ministerial  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  man 
probably  had  ever  filled  the  latter  post  who  possessed  leas  of  the  gift 
of  oratory  ;  but  the  clearheadedness  and  sound  sense  of  Lord  Althorp 
were  considered  amply  sufficient  to  make  up  for  that  deficiency.  Nor 
were  the  expectations  of  his  friends  disappointed.  The  task  of  carry- 
ing through  the  House  both  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Bill  devolved  principally  upon  him ;  and  not  only  the 
candour  and  patience  and  complete  command  of  temper  (often  in  very 
trying  circumstances)  which  he  never  failed  to  evince,  but.  his  mastery 
of  the  details  of  both  measures,  the  readiness  and  aocnracy  of  his 
recollection,  and  even  the  talent  of  exposition  and  advocacy  which  he 
displayed,  produced  a  general  conviction  that  the  difficult  work  he  had 
undertaken  could  hardly,  looking  to  all  oonsiderations^  hare  be«>n 
placed  in  better  hands. 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Althorp  to  a  high  mlnlBterial  office  in  thd 
House  of  Commons  was  attended  with  the  serious  drawback,  that  his 
father.  Earl  Spencer,  having  already  attained  to  the  age  of  eeveoty-two^ 
Lord  Althorp  was  very  liable  to  be  soon  and  suddenly  called  away 
both  from  the  House  of  Commons  and  from  his.  office,  wliioh  could 
only  be  held  by  a  member  of  that  House.  The  death  of  Lord  Spencer, 
which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  November  1884,  by  occasioning  this 
change,  broke  up  the  ministry.  [Wiluam  IV.]  When  the  adminis- 
tration of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  Buooeeded, 
was  obliged  to  resign  in  April  following,  and  the  Whigs  came  again 
into  power  under  the  premiership  of  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Althorp^ 
now  Earl  Spencer,  was^  as  well  as  Lord  Brougham,  left  out  of  the  new 
cabinet.  It  was  understood  that  he  declined  to  take  office  again ;  and 
indeed  that  he  had  been  reluctantly  induced  to  resume  the  ohan« 
cellorship  of  the  exchequer  after  giving  in  hiB  resignation  when  Lord 
Grey  finally  retired  in  July  of  the  preceding  year.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  losing  him,  the  remnant  of  the  original  Reform  cabinet, 
now  deprived  also  of  Lord  Durham,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham, 
Lord  Ripon,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Carlisle,  Earl  Grey,  and 
Lord  Brougham,  lost  one  of  its  chief  stays,  notwithstanding  that  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  F^merston,  Mr.  Grant,  Lord 
Auckland,  Lord  Holland,  and  Lord  John  Russell  stall  remained. 

Earl  Spencer  had  always  been  strongly  attached  to  agriouHnral 
pursuits ;  and  now  that  he  was  not  only  rweved  from  official  occupa- 
tion, but  had  nearly  withdrawn  altogether  from  politics  and  public 
life,  he  devoted  his  greater  leirare  with  more  eagerness  than  ever  to 
practical  forming,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  tiie  patronage  of  agricultural 
associations,  and  whatever  promised  to  advance  his  favourite  science. 
For  many  years  president  of  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Club,  he  in  Uie 
course  of  his  address  to  its  meoibers  in  1887,  suggested  the  formation 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ;  and  on  its  formation  he  ma  chosen 
its  president,  1888-89,  and  again  in  1844.  He  was  also  foremost  in  the 
formation  and  operations  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  of 
which  he  was  president  in  1848. 

Lord  Spencer  was  one  of  the  origmal  members  of  the  Roxburghe 
Club  (for  the  reprinting  of  rare  and  curious  tracts),  of  which  his  father 
was  the  first  president.  He  was  also  vice-chairman  of  the  oonndl  of 
the  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge;  and  he  was  a 
liberal  contributor  to  the  fund  raised  for  the  'Biographical  Dietionaiy ' 
which  the  Society  commenced.  Lord  Brougham  dedicated  to  him  Ids 
'Discourse  on  Natural  Theology,'  published  in  1885,  in  an  addreaa  in 
which  he  says,  '*  I  inscribe  the  fruits  of  those  studies  to  you  .... 
because  you  have  devoted  much  of  your  time  to  such  inquiries — are 
beyond  most  men  sensible  of  their  importance  ....  and  had  even 
formed  the  design  of  giving  to  the  world  your  thoughts  upon  the 
subject'*  Lord  Brougham's  *  Dialogues  on  Instinct^'  first  published 
in  hii  'Supplement  to  Paley's  Natural  Theology,'  in  1839,  ars  also 
supposed  to  be  carried  on  with  Lord  Althorp,  neither  whose  political 
nor  agricultural  pursuits,  he  says,  had  "  ever  at  any  time  prevented 
him  from  cultivating  a  sound  philosophy,  in  the  study  of  which  much 
of  his  leisure  is  always  consumed." 

Lord  Spenoer  died  at  his  seat  of  Wiseton  Hall,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
on  the  1st  of  October  1845.  He  had  married,  on  the  14th  of  April 
1814,  Esther,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Acklom,  Esq.,  of 
Wiseton ;  but  she  died  on  the  11th  of  June  1818  without  issue ;  and 
Lis  lordship  was  succeeded  in  the  peerage  by  Ids  next  surviving  brother, 
Frederick. 

SPENER,  PHILIP  JAKOB,  one  of  the  most  active  xeformere  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  and  tiie  founder  of  the  sect  of  Pietista  in 
Germany,  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  Januaiy  1685,  at  Rappoltstein  in 
Alsace  (now  in  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin  in  Fhuoe),  where  hia 
father  was  counsellor  and  registrar  to  the  last  independent  Count  von 
Rappoltstein.  He  received  Ids  early  education  fh>m  the  chaplain  of 
the  countess,  who  was  his  godmother,  and  took  much  interest  in  hioo. 
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From  those  two  persons  he  early  received  strong  religious  impressionsy 
which  never  left  him.  At  fifteen  he  yram  sent  to  the  gymnasium  at 
Colmar,  whenoe,  after  a  residence  of  a  twelvemonth,  he  proceeded  to 
the  UniTersity  of  Strasburg,  where  he  pursued  his  theological  studies 
under  Sebastian  Schmidt  and  J.  C.  Dannhauer,  both  sealous  Lutherans 
and  strenuous  opponents  of  Calvinism.  While  attendmg  the  lectures 
of  these  professors,  Spener  did  not  neglect  his  other  studies.  He 
improved  his  acquaintance  with  the  classical  languages,  in  which  he 
had  been  tolerably  well  grounded;  studied  Hebrew,.aDd also,  which 
was  at  that  time  more  rare,  Arabic;  read  much  in  philosophy,  and 
with  great  attention  the  works  of  Qrotius,  the  influence  of  whose 
writings  can  be  traced  in  his  works.  He  also  took  a  vivid  interest  in 
the  history  of  his  own  country.  In  1654,  after  delivering  a  thesis 
Bgainst  the  errors  of  Hobbes,  he  took  his  academical  degree  in  philo- 
sophy, and  WAS  appointed  tutor  at  the  university  to  the  two  sons  of 
the  Prince  of  Birkenfeld,  with  whom  he  remained  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy  and  history.  From 
1669  to  1662,  to  increase  his  knowledge,  he  visited  the  universities  of 
Basel  (where  he  studied  Hebrew  under  Buztorf),  Tiibingen,  Freiburg, 
Oenevsy  and  Lyon.  At  Lyon  he  became  known  to  Pdre  M^nestrier, 
who  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  heraldry,  which  he  imported  into 
Qermany,  where  it  found  a  fruitful  soil.  This  taste  occasioned  the 
production  of  his  earliest  works,  and  they  were  continued  at  intervals 
till  1689.  They  are  genealogico-hiitoricaly  and,  though  some  have 
gone  through  more  tiian  one  ^tion,  posesss  a  limited  interest  now. 

On  his  return  to  Strasburg  he  resumed  -his  lectures,  and  in  1662 
the  senate  offered  him  the  situation  of  public  preacher,  which  he 
accepted,  and  rapidly  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  by  his  eloquence, 
his  piety,  and  the  purity  of  his  life  and  manners,  that  after  taking  his 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1654  the  senate  of  Frankfurt-am-Main  invited  him 
to  aooept  the  offlce  of  chief  preacher  of  that  city.  Here  he  maintained 
the  reputation  he  had  previously  acquired ;  his  admirers  and  followers 
were  numerous.  His  earnestness,  smoeritjr,  and  zeal  however,  though 
procuring  him  devoted  disciples,  made  him  enemies;  for,  in  accord- 
ance wiuL  the  spirit  of  the  times,  his  seal  was  untempered  with 
tolerance,  and  Ids  denunciations,  wfa^ch  were  mainly  directed  against 
the  Calvinists,  who  were  a  powerful  and  wealthy  body  in  Frankfurt^ 
occasioned  them  to  remonstrate  with  him.  This  had  a  remarkable 
effect^  and  it  displays  the  ezoellence  of  his  character;  for  thenoe- 
forward  he  ceased  to  contend  against  the  minor  differences  of  faith 
with  his  Protestant  brethren,  and  restricted  his  reprehensions  to  the 
vices,  the  immoralHies,  and  the  formal  coldness  of  the  sermons,  sad  of 
the  religiotts  feeUnjs  of  the  attendants  on  them,  which  then  prevailed. 
His  change  gave  (sffence  to  his  own  par^ ;  he  was  now  accused  of 
&vouriog  and  san;jtioning  heterodoxy. 

He  however  hi^ld  on  his  course;  and  in  1670  he  instituted  his 
'Collegia  pietatis,'  which,  unintentionally  on  his  part,  became  the 
foundation  of  the  sect  of  Pietists.  In  these  assemblages  he  repeated 
in  a  summary  maojier  the  substance  of  Ids  sermon ;  and,  after  explain- 
ing some  passage  from  the  New  Testament,  invited  the  inquiries  of  his 
auditors  as  to  anything  which  seemed  to  them  to  need  further  expla- 
nation. To  these  meetings  females  were  admitted,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  ask  questions,  and  were  kept  out  of  sight.  For  many 
years  while  under  his  durection  the  good  e£Eeots  of  these  meetings  were 
palpably  evident;  but  they  dsgenemted  when  they  began  to  be  held 
m  various  places,  and  frequently  not  under  the  direction  of  a  cleig^- 
man.  Complaints  were  made,  but  Spener  found  no  difficulty  m 
justifying  his  own  proceedings.  Still  pursuing  the  object  he  had  ever 
in  view — the  improvement  of  bis  fellow-menr— he  published  in  1675 
his  '  Pia  Desideria,'  demonstrating  the  need  of  ja  general  reform,  and 
pointing  out  the  mistake  of  preachers  declaiming  on  points  of  doctrine^ 
instead  of  inculcating  Christian  charity  and  a  humble  faith* 

In  1686,  at  the  spMial  request  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  in  the 
hope  of  b^g  beneficial  in  a  wider  sphere  than  at  Frankfurt^  he 
accepted  the  office  of  court  preacher  and  member  of  the  consistory  at 
Dresden,  where  he  was  very  soon  involved  in  a  religious  dispute,  which 
in  the  end  elevated  Spener  into  the  chief  of  a  sect  considered  hetero- 
dox if  not  heretical*  A  number  of  clergymen  proposed  that  they 
should  enter  into  an  agreement  upon  oath  to  withstand  any  innovation 
in  their  creed  or  discipline.  The  adherents  of  Bohm  were  chiefly 
pointed  at^  but  Spener  was  indirectly  included,  whose  inclination 
towards  mysticism  and  opinions  on  the  millenium  were  not  approved 
of.  Spener  held  that  such  an  agreement  trenched  upon  the  Protestant 
doctrine  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  refused  to  oonaent,  and 
published  in  1691  *  The  lodependence  of  Cbristians  from  all  Human 
Authority  in  matters  of  Faith,*  a  work  which  greatly  contributed  to 
the  extension  of  tolerance  among  the  sects  of  Qennany.  Another 
dispute  however  which  he  had  with  the  theologioal  teachers  in  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  where  one  who  had  adopted  his  doctrines  was 
persecuted  by  the  others,  and  where  the  nickname  of  Pietists  was  first 
Mstowed  on  his  followers,  led  to  an  appeal  by  him  to  the  elector. 
His  opponents  had  been  able  to  prejudice  the  elector  against  him;  the 
religious  meetings  were  forbidden,  and  were  stigmatised  as  conven- 
ticles. Spener  upon  this  accepted  the  office  of  provost  and  inspector 
of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholid,  and  assessor  of  the  Consistory  at  Berlin, 
in  1690^  where  ho  enjoyed  universal  respect.  In  1692  the  Elector  of 
BraadsKiburg  founded  the  Univertity  of  Halle,  and  Spener^s  adherents 
Irom  L«ipag  being  appointed  its  theological  professors.  Hallo  became 


the  central  point  of  Pietism,  and  Lutheranism  split  into  two  sects. 
The  theological  faculty  at  Wittenberg  published  a  work  denouncing 
26i  heretical  opinions  propounded  by  Spener,  who  replied  in  1695  in 
the  '  True  Agreement  with  the  Confession  of  Augsbuig.'  Soon  after  a 
violent  dispute  arose  in  consequence  of  some  preachers  refusing  to 
hesr  confession  before  administering  the  sacrament  and  giving  mso- 
lution.  The  dispute  was  so  violent  that  a  riot  was  apprehended ;  but 
Spener  restored  peace  by  deciding  that  it  should  be  frae  to  believers 
either  to  confess  or  abstain  from  the  formality,  according  to  their 
own  opinion — a  truly  Protestant  decision,  and,  as  a  oonsequence^  con- 
fession among  Lutherans  has  fallen  into  desuetude.  In  1694,  Friedrich 
August  I.  of  Saxony,  on  his  accession  to  the  electorate,  urgently  solicited 
Spener  to  return  to  Dresden,  but  he  declined ;  and,  after  pursuing  Ids 
accustomed  oonrse,  distinguished  for  his  goodness,  charity,  and  piety, 
he  died  at  Berlin,  on  the  5th  of  February  1705. 

Several  memoirs  of  him  have  been  published,  partly  founded  on  a 
manuscript  of  Ids  own  life  found  after  his  decease;  and  he  left  a 
number  of  works  unprinted,  of  which  some  have  since  appeared.  In 
1700-1  he  had  published—'  Theological  Answen  and  Consultations,' 
in  4  vols.,  to]  which  after  his  death  was  added  '  The  Last  Theological 
Answers,'  in  1  vol,  1715;  and  in  1709  'Concilia  et  Judida  Theologia 
Latina.'  The  six  volumes  are  said  to  form  the  best  collection  of 
Protestant  casuistry  extant,  the  answers  not  treating  of  vain  subUeties^ 
but  discussing  matten  of  grave  importance  and  of  practical  utility. 

SPENSER,  EDMUND,  the  <<  prince  of  poets,"  as  the  inscription  on 
his  monument  terms  him,  is  usually  ranked  with  Chaucer,  Shakspere^ 
and  Milton.  Like  thexn,  very  little  seems  to  be  known  of  his  personal 
history,  and  that  little  is  contradictory  and  obscure. 

He  was  bom  in  the  year  1553,  in  East  Snuthfield,  London.  He 
sppean  to  have  been  well  connected,  but  as  to  this  thero  is  no  cer- 
tainty, though  an  attempt  has  within  the  last  few  yean  been  made  to 
show  thst  he  belonged  to  the  Spencers  of  Huntwood,  near  Burnley, 
Lancashire^  (See  'Gent  Mag.'  August,  1842,  and  March,  1828,  also 
Mr.  Craik's  work  referred  to  below.)  The  circumstance  of  some  of  his 
minor  poems  being  addressed  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spenser, 
who  married  Lord  Mounteagle,  and  at  his  decease  Henry,  Lord 
Compton,  and  also  her  sister  Elinibeth,  wife  of  George  Cary,  who  was 
created  Lord  Hunsdon  in  1596,  furnish  some  foundation  for  the 
opinion  that  thera  may  have  been  some  family  connection.  Nothing 
is  known  of  Spenser's  psrents.  We  find  him  entered  as  a  sizar  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  on  the  20th  May,  1569,  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  In  1572  he  took  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  in  1576  that  of  A.M. 
He  soon  afterwards  left  Pembroke  Hall,  in  consequence,  it  is  stated, 
of  an  unsuccessful  competition  for  a  vacant  fellowship  with  Launcelot 
Andrewes,  bishop  of  Winchester.  But  some  of  his  biographera  state 
that  no  such  competition  ever  occurred ;  others,  that  he  left  college 
immediately  after  taking  his  degree.  On  quitting  Pembroke  Hall,  he 
went  to  reside  with  some  friends  in  the  north.  During  this  retirement 
he  wrote  his  first  work,  the  *  Shephearde*s  Calendar,'  and  fell  in  love 
with  his  '  Bosalind,'  who  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  a  real 
personage.  This  work  was  first  published  in  quarto  in  1579,  and 
dedicated  to  the  **  ever-memorable  "  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Dr.  Birch,  in  his  'Life  of  Spenser,'  asserts  that  the  dedication  of 
the  *  Shephearde's  Calendar '  was  Spenser^s  fint  and  only  introduction 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  oommon  story  of  Sir  Philip's  ordering  five 
pounds  to  be  given  to  the  author,  who  waited  vrithout,  and  gradually 
increasing  the  sum  in  proportion  as  his  admiration  was  awakened,  is 
treated  with  discredit  by  all  Spenser's  later  biographers.  Sidney 
appeare  to  have  warmly  patronised  the  poet;  for  Spenser  dates  the 
letters  to  Gabriel  Harvey  from  Leicester  House,  Sir  Philip's  ordinary 
residence,  and  many  expressions  indicative  of  warm  attachment  on 
the  part  of  Spenser  and  friendship  on  that  of  Sidney,  ara  contained  in 
them.  It  is  ramarkable  that  some  of  Spenser^s  contemporariee  seem 
to  have  believed,  and  the  belief  seems  to  have  been  general,  that  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  himself  was  the  author  of  the  'Shephearde's  Calendar.' 
This  subject  is  briefly  discussed  in  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier's  '  Poetical  Deca* 
meron,'  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  fact  of  the  work  being 
published  anonymously,  no  doubt^  greatly  aided  the  general  belief  in 
this  report. 

In  1580  the  'Foure  Epistles'  which  passed  between  Spenser  and 
Gabriel  Harvey  appeared.  The  subjects  of  these  letten  wero  an 
earthquake  which  happened  at  that  time  in  London,  and  satirical 
poetry.  Spenser  is  addressed  under  the  name  of  *  Immerito.'  Nash, 
m  his  'Have  with  you  to  Saffiron  Walden,'  1596,  speaks  of  these  letten 
as  '  ragged  ramnants.'  This  and  other  satirical  cuts  produced  a  tract 
from  Harvey  in  the  ensuing  year,  called  '  The  Trimming  of  Thomas 
Nash ;'  but  Spenser^s  fame  being  by  this  time  well  established,  Nash's 
satiro  may  be  considered  as  confining  itself*  to  Hsrvey's  share  in  the 
letten. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1580,  Spenser  was  sent  to  Ireland  as 
secrataxy  to  Lonl  Grey  of  Wilton,  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  uncle.  His  services  in  that  capacity  procured  him,  in  1596, 
a  grant  from  the  crown  of  8028  acres  of  laud  forfeited  by  the  Ear  )of 
Desmond.  Elilcolman,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  was  the  name  of  this 
estate.  In  the  same  year  (1586)  he  lost  his  land  friend  and  patron  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  a  mournful  event  which  produced  'Astrophel,'  a 
pastoral  elegy  on  Sir  Philip.  This  work  was  not  published  until  the 
year  1595. 
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During  haa  r6«id«noe.at  Kiiodman,  the  '  Faerie  Qoeen  *  waimost 
probably  begtin.  In  1590  the  first  three  books  appeared.  In  1591 
*  Colin  Clout's  oome  Home  again/  was  published.  This  poem  is  dedi- 
fated  to  Sir  Walter  Balelgh,  vho  appeen  to  have  become,  after  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  8  death,  Spenser's  prineipal  friend  and  patron,  and  who 
is  generally  belieyed  to  have  introduced  him  to  Qneen  Elisabeth. 
Mr.  MiUone  discoYeredi  among  the  reeords  deposited  in  the  RoUa* 
ohapel,  a  grant  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  from  the  queen  to  Spensen 
It  is  not  eai^  to  reooacile  his  possession  of  this  annuity  with  Ben 
Jonson'saooount  of  his  death,  as  given  by  Dmmmond  of  Hawthomden. 
In  1591  were  also  published  a  eolleetion  of  minor  poems,  entitled 
'  Complaints,'  and  the  second  part  of  the  *  Faerie  Queen.'  The  '  Com- 
plainto'  oompriae  *  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale,'  'Tears  of  the  Moses,' 
'Virgil's  Guat,'  'Petmroh's  YisionB,'  <fiellaye*s  Visions,'  and  the 
printer  of  the  edition  of  1679  says  that  various  other  minor  poems 
are  "either  wholly  lost  or  uokindly  ooncealed  from  the  publique  by 
private  hands,"  an  assertion  of  still  earlier  date.  The  title-page  of 
the  Second  Part  of  the  *  Faerie  Queen '  mentions  that  the  work  would 
be  in  twelve  books.  The  six  books  which  were  wanting  to  complete 
the  work,  are  stated  to  have  been  lost  in  their  paseage  from  Ireland  by 
the  oarelessness  of  Spenser's  servant;  but  Fenton  the  poet  denies  this. 
Two  *  Cantos  of  Mutability,'  which  were  first  published  in  the  collection 
of  1609,  appear  to  be  all  that  remain  to  us  of  the  missing  six  books. 

In  1594  he  married,  but  who  the  ladv  was  is  unknown.  He  alludes 
to  the  progress  of  his  passion  in  the  '  Amoretti,'  but  so  obscure  is  this 
portion  of  bis  history,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  a  first  or 
second  marriage.  In  1696  he  published  four  '  Hymns,'  addreased  to 
the  countess  of  Cumberland  and  Warwick.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote 
his  masterly  *  View  of  Ireland,'  published  by  Sir  Jamse  Ware  in  1633. 
His  '  Pi-othalamion,'  a  nuptial  poem,  appeared  about  the  same  time. 
The  close  of  Spenser's  career  was  lamentable.  Tyrone's  rebellion 
broke  out  in  1598.  Spenser  had  been  nominated  sheriff  of  Cork  a 
little  time  previously,  by  the  queen ;  and  to  this  circumstance,  and 
not  to  his  cupidity,  as  some  writers  have  asserted,  should  the  awful 
event  detailed  by  Jonson  to  Drummond  of  Hawthomden  be  ascribed. 
Ben  Jonson  said  that  *'  the  Irish  having  robbed  Spenser^s  goods  and 
burnt  his  house  and  a  little  child  new  bom,  he  and  his  wife  escaped ; 
and  after  he  died  for  lake  of  bread  in  King  Street,  and  refiiscd  twenty 
pieces  sent  to  him  by  my  lord  of  Essex,  addmg,  'He  wee  sorne  he  had 
no  time  to  spend  them.' " 

Spenser  died  on  the  16th  of  January,  1598-1599,  in  King  Street, 
Westminiter,  though  let  us  hope,  for  the  honour  of  his  numerous 
friends,  not  for  lake  nf  breads  and  indeed  various  circumstances  seem 
to  render  such  an  event  extremely  improbable^  He  was  buried,  at  his 
own  request,  near  Chaucery  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  charge  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  Thirty  years  after,  the  Countess  of  Donet  erected 
a  monument  to  him,  which,  in  1778,  was  restored  by  the  Fellows  of 
Pembroke  Hall. 

Spenser  left  two  sons,  Sylvanus  and  Peregrine.  Hugolin,  the  ion  of 
Peregrine,  was  restored  to  the  estate  in  Ireland  by  Charles  II. ;  but 
adhering  to  the  oause  of  James  II.,  he  was  outlawed,  and  the  estate 
reverted  to  the  crown.  A  William  Spenser  petitioned  the  House  of 
Commons  fbr  its  restoration  about  the  year  1700,  pleading  his  ancestry 
and  services  as  a  guide  to  tiie  royal  troope  in  Ireland;  and  also  that 
Hugolin  "is  very  old  and  unmarried."  He  obtained  the  grant  of  the 
estate  through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax. 

Pope  observed  of  Spenser,  **  Then  is  something  in  Spenser  that 
nleases  us  as  strongly  in  one's  old  age  as  it  did  in  one's  youth.  I  read 
the  '  Faerie  Queen '  when  I  was  about  twelve,  with  a  vast  deal  of 
delight"  Campbell  calls  Spenser  **  The  Rubens  of  English  poetry." 
Objections  have  been  raised  agidntt  the  allegory  of  the  Faerie,  and  it 
has  been  remarked  that  "with  all  its  beautief,  a  continuous  perusal  of 
the  poem  is  wesrisome  to  many  readers,"  but  as  Mr.  Craik  has  well 
said  in  his  'Sketches  of  Literature  and  Learning  in  England/  iii.  99, 
"  These  peculiarities— the  absence  of  an  interesting  story  or  concatena- 
tion of  ineidenti,  and  the  want  of  human  oharaoter  and  passion  in 
the  personages  that  carry  on  the  story,  such  as  it  is-^are  no  defects  in 
the  Fairy  Queen.  On  the  contrary,  the  poetry  is  only  left  thereby  so 
much  the  purer.  Without  calling  Spenser  the  greatest  of  all  poets, 
we  may  still  say  that  his  poetry  is  the  moat  poetical  of  all  poetry. 
Other  poets  are  all  of  them  something  else  as  well  as  poets,  and  deal 
in  reflection,  or  reasoning,  or  humour,  or  wit^  almost  as  largely  as  in 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  imaginative  faculty;  his  strains  alone^  in  the 
Fairy  Queen,  are  poetry,  all  poetry,  and  nothing  but  poetty.  It  Is 
vision  unrolled  after  vision  to  the  sound  of  endlessly  varying  music 
The  /aftoptfi^  spirit  of  imsgination'  oonsidersd  apart  f^m  moral  sen- 
sibility—-from  intensity  of  passion  on  the  one  hand,  and  grandeur  of 
conception  on  the  other— certainly  never  was  possessed  in  the  like 
degree  by  any  other  writer;  nor  has  any  other  evinced  a  deeper  feeling 
of  all  forms  of  the  beautifbl  |  nor  have  words  ever  been  made  by  any 
other  to  embody  thought  with  more  wonderful  art.  On  the  one  band, 
invt^ntion  and  &noy  in  the  creation  or  conception  of  his  thoughts; 
on  the  other,  the  most  eiquisite  sense  of  beauty,  united  with  a 
command  over  all  the  resources  of  language,  in  their  vivid  and  musical 
expression— these  are  the  great  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
Spenser's  poetry.  What  of  passion  is  in  it  lies  mostly  in  the  melody 
of  the  vene;  but  that  is  often  thrilling  and  subduing  in  the  highest 
degree.    Its  moral  tone,  also,  is  very  captivating ;  a  soul  pf  noblenesa 


gentle  and  tender  as  the  spirit  of  its  own  chivalry,  modulates  every 
cadence." 
Of  Spenser's  minor  poems  it  is  nnneoetsary  to  say  much.    The 

*  View  of  Ireland '  will  well  repay  perusaL  The  style  is  bold,  and  the 
handling  of  the  subject  very  masterly.  The  'Daphnoida,'  usually 
printed  with  the  *  Astrophel,'  is  a  poem  of  much  meril  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  in  his '  Defence  of  Poesie,'  says  he  finds  much  good  poMStry  in 
Spenser's  works,  but  can  hardly  allow  the  use  of  the  antiquated 
hmguaMi  Warton's  learned  dissertation  on  the  model  of  the  'Faerie 
Queen,^  and  the  rsasons  for  the  adoption  of  an  antiquated  style,  are 
well  known. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  editions  of  Spenaei'B  works.  Lowndes^ 
in  his  *  Manual,'  enumerates  thirty-two  different  editions  of  his  works, 
and  thirteen  publications  relative  thereto,  and  several  other  editions  of 
his  works,  or  of  the  *  Faerie  Queen '  have  since  been  published.  The 
first  coUectioDS  were  those  of  1609,  folio,  and  1679,  folia  Notices  by 
contemporaries  occur  in  the  *Skialetheia,'  1598,  a  satirical  poem,  in  the 
v«ry  rare  *  Eclogue  upon  the  Death  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir 
Francis  Walsiogham,'  by  Watson,  1690;  in  a  'Discourse  of  English 
Poesie,'  by  W«bbe>  1586;  an  'Eclog,'  addressed  to  him  by  Lodge, 
1595 ;  Notices,  by  Camden,  in  his  *  Annals,'  snd  by  Sir  James  Ware, 
in  1688 ;  and  he  is  eulogised  by  almost  every  poet  of  the  Eliaabethan 
era.  For  the  most  ample  collection  of  particulars  relating  to  Spenser, 
and  a  rare  critical  eiamioation  of  his  poetry  the  reader  is  referred  to 

*  Spenser  and  his  Poetry,  by  Oeorge  L.  Cmlk,'  8  vols.  8vo,  1845. 

SPERANSKI,  MICHAEL,  was  bom  in  1771,  in  the  government  of 
Vladimir.  His  father,  a  clciigyman  of  influence,  designed  him  for  the 
church,  and  sent  him  to  the  ecclesiastical  academy  of  St  Petersburg 
after  a  course  of  preliminary  studies  in  the  seminary  attaehed  to  the 
convent  of  Roshdyestvenski.  Young  Speianski  however  fWlt  no  iDolina* 
tion  for  theology,  and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics, in  which  he  made  such  proficiency  that  at  the  age  of  twenty -one 
he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  mathemati^  and  physical 
sciences  attached  to  the  academy.  He  retained  this  profeesorship 
until  1797,  when,  owing  to  ill-health,  he  left  his  situation,  retired  to  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Petersburg,  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  political  science.  During  this  period  he  formed  the  aoquaint- 
anoe  of  Count  Kotchubey,  who,  upon  the  aocessiou  of  Alex2inder, 
obtained  for  him  the  office  of  secretaiy  to  the  Imperial  coundL  In 
1802  Speianski  proceeded  to  organise  the  ministry  of  the  interior 
under  the  direction  of  his  patron.  His  plans  were  not  completed  till 
1806,  but  were  then  adopted  with  the  complete  approbation  of  the 
emperor  and  his  advisere.  It  was  ftirther  determined  that  all  the 
departments  of  government  should  be  organised  on  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  young  statesman,  who  had  so  completely  galnt-d  the  con- 
fidence of  the  government,  that  in  1808  he  was  named  assistant-minister 
of  justice  and  governor  of  Finnland.  The  latter  situation  oomprised 
the  chancellorship  of  the  university  of  Abo ;  but  before  he  prooieeded 
to  execute  his  intended  improvements  in  the  system  of  national  educa- 
tion, he  roK^rganlsed  the  legislative  commission,  which  had  reeumed 
ite  labours  in  1804.  In  the  same  year  his  plans  for  reforming  the  pnblie 
schools  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  by  his  advice  au  the  funds 
for  public  instruction  reeeived  large  additions^  In  the  fallowing  year 
he  had  already  obtained  power  euough  to  propose  a  new  system  of 
finance,  an  improved  otganiaation  of  the  council  of  the  empire,  and  a 
diminution  of  the  power  of  the  senate.  All  tiiese  meaeuree  were  earned 
into  execution;  and  Speranski,  having  thus  brought  all  the  ohief 
branches  of  administration  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  ooonei], 
found  himself  in  the  oapaoify  of  its  secretary,  at  the  heed  of  the  a&ita 
of  the  empire. 

In  the  spaoe  of  two  years  the  whole  system  of  goTemment  waa 
changed ;  a  new  penal  code  was  introduced ;  the  law  for  the  proteo- 
tion  of  commerce  greatly  improved ;  much  of  the  paper  money  in 
circulation  was  replaced  by  a  new  coinage ;  and  the  whole  method  of 
taxation  was  remodelled.  Speranski  enjoyed  in  the  higheel  degree  the 
confidence  of  the  emperor,  who  approved  of  all  the  changes  proposed 
by  him,  and  seems  to  have  left  everything  in  his  hands.  In  1809 
Speranski  had  become  a  member  of  the  privy  conndL  The  period 
between  1808  and  1812  was  that  of  Speranski's  greatest  presperitj, 
and  it  Ib  to  these  years  of  his  almost  unlimited  poweir  that  some  of  the 
best,  institutions  in  KutJsia  owe  their  origin.  The  nobility,  who  had 
lost  many  of  their  privileges  under  his  reforming  administratioD, 
insisted  on  his  dismissal  in  1812.  The  approaching  invasion  of  Kapo- 
Icon  I.  intimidated  the  emperor,  who  was  in  want  of  money,  and  folt 
that  unanimity  was  indispensable  in  so  critical  a  moment 

In  the  middle  of  March  1812,  Speranski  was  carried  off  to  Niaehnei 
Novgorod  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  under  the  pretext  that  his 
life  was  in  danger  from  the  French.  Six  months  after  he  was  exiled 
to  Perm,  where^  snfi^ring  fh>m  want  and  vexations  of  all  kinds,  he 
was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  government  for  a  small  pension,  which 
was  granted,  and  enabled  him  to  live  in  retirement.  Two  years  afte^' 
wards  a  country-seat  in  the  ndghbonrhood  of  St  Petmbnrg  was 
restored  to  him ;  and  he  also  obtained  permission  to  lire  there.  In 
1817  he  was  unexpectedly  appointed  to  the  government  of  Fansa,  and 
two  years  afberwMds  to  that  of  Siberia.  He  devoted  the  first  two 
years  of  his  administration  to  a  journey  through  the  protineee  which 
were  entrusted  to  him,  and  he  was  thus  led  to  projeet  a  new  rjrstem  of 
adtninistratioD  for  Asiatic  Rostia.    In  1821  he  delitered  bis  plan  ista 
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the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  reoeived  him  with  tbo  | 
greatest  distinction,  and  restored  him  to  his  seat  in  the  Imperial 
conncUy  of  which  his  exile  had  deprired  him.  In  1825  the  Emperor 
Nicolas  nominated  him  to  the  presidenoy  of  his  chancery,  and  it  was 
under  his  able  direction  that  the  oelebrated  <STod  Zakdnow'  (or 
<  Corpus  Juris '),  which  contains  the  laws  and  ordinaneee  from  1604  to 
1888,  was  oompleted.  About  this  time  he  published  his  work, '  Precis 
des  Notions  Histonqnes  aor  la  Reformation  du  Oorpa  des  Lois  Russss,' 
&c.  (Petersburg,  1838).  Speranski  died  at  8t.  Petersbui^,  February 
11, 1840.  His  manners  were  pleasing,  and  his  aspect  indicated  genius 
and  commanding  power. 

SPEUSIPPUS.  the  son  of  a  sister  of  the  philosopher  Flalo^  was  bom 
in  Attica,  in  the  demus  of  Hyrrhinus.  He  was  a  disciple  of  his  uncle 
Plato,  whose  general  principles  he  adopted  in  his  philosophy ;  but  he 
differed  from  his  master,  as  he  mixed  up  empiricism  with  tbe  idealism 
of  Plato,  and  consequently  attributed  more  importaooe  to  the  senses, 
and  also  combined  with  his  system  several  Pythagorean  principles.  In 
some  of  his  works,  which  are  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Leertius  and 
Athenseus,  he  Wrote  about  plants,  animals,  and  natural  objects,  into 
which  he  inquired  more  deeply  than  Plato.  (Best.  Empir.,  'adv. 
Math.,'  vii.  145.)  But  on  the  whole  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  oon- 
tiuuator  c^  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  as  the  founder  and  the  head 
of  the  old  Academic  school  of  philosophr,  in  which  light  he  was 
always  considered  l^  the  ancients  themselveB.  Among  his  disciples 
several  females  are  mentioned.  Some  andent  writers  blame  him  for 
having  taken  money  for  his  instruction,  and  for  havinc  indulged  in 
sensual  pleasures  more  than  was  becoming  to  a  philoeopber.  A  long 
list  of  his  works,  of  which  only  few  ftngments  are  preserred,  is  given 
by  Diogenes  Laertlus  (iv.  1). 

(Braudis,  De  Perditis  Ariitot  LtbrU,  de  Iddi  tt  JBonh,  p.  46,  fte. ; 
Bitter  and  Preller,  ffittoria  Philosophic,  ftc,  p.  2S8,  ko.) 

SPIOE'LIUS,  ADRUN,  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1578.  He  studied 
philosophy  and  medicine  at  Louvain,  and  afterwards  pursued  the 
latter  science  at  Padua,  where  he  received  his  diploma  of  doctor.  He 
practised  first  in  his  own  oountxy,  and  then  in  Moravia;  but  in  1616 
he  was  invited,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  former  preceptor 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  to  take  the  principal  professorship  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  Padua.  He  seems  to  have  filled  the  post 
with  great  honour  both  to  himself  and  to  the  university,  for  its  repu- 
tation was  greater  in  his  time  than  even  when  Fabricius  and  Casserius 
were  professors.  He  died  in  1625,  of  a  disease  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  an  accidental  wound  in  the  hand,  leaving  several  works 
which  were  published  after  his  death  by  his  son-in-law  and  by  Bucretius. 
The  OQoet  important  of  them  was  that  *  On  the  Structure  of  the  Human 
Body,'  an  excellent  and  well-written  system  of  anatomy,  in  ten  books, 
in  which  however  there  is  contained  little  that  was  unknown  to  his 
predecessors ;  even  the  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  is  called  after  his  name, 
having  been  before  described  by  Vesslius  and  others.  Baller^s  judg- 
ment of  Spigelius,  that  he  commends  himself  chiefly  by  the  purity  of 
his  style  and  by  his  practical  annotations  ('  Biblioth.  Anatom./  L  857) 
ia  probably  correct;  and  mav  explain  why,  as  a  professor,  he  had 
more  repute  than  his  two  predecessors,  both  of  whom  were  certainly 
moie  learned  anatomists.  The  whole  works  of  Spigelius  were  published 
by  Van  der  Linden,  folio,  Amsterdam,  1645. 

6PINDLER,  KARL,  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  German  novelists, 
was  bom  in  Breslau  about  1705.  He  was  removed  early  to  Strasbui^g, 
where  his  father  pntctised  aa  a  musicisn,  and  where  he  received  his 
education,  but  wiUi  his  fiither  visited  in  succession  Hanau,  Stuttgardt, 
Munich,  and  Baden-Baden.  His  first  novel, '  Eugen  von  Kronstein,' 
was  published  in  1824,  and  displayed  considerable  talent,  with  decided 
proofs  of  a  juvenile  judgment  and  taste.  To  this  followed  in  rapid 
succession  a  noet  of  others.  'Der  Bastard'  was  the  first,  issued  in 
1826,  »  lively  and  tolerablv  correct  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 
times  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf  It,  which  is  one  of  his  best,  and  estab- 
lished  his  reputation.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Lord 
Conyngham,  under  the  title  of  'The  Natural  Son.'  His  next  was 
'Der  Jude'  ('The  Jew'),  probably  his  best,  published  in  1827,  depicting 
the  manners  of  the  first  half  of  the  15th  oenturr.  In  1829  appeared 
'Der  Jesuit^'  which  was  highly  popular,  and  has  been  translated  ttnd«r 
the  title  of  'The  Jesuit,  a  Picture  c^  Ifanners  and  Character,'  of 
which  the  period  is  the  first  quarter  of  the  18th  centui^.  Among 
the  more  noticeable  of  his  others  are  <  Der  Invalids ;' '  Der  Enthnsiast,' 
which  has  also  appeared  in  English;  'Der  Yogelh'andler  von  Imbet,' 
a  picture  of  domestic  life,  and  others ;  with  numerous  translations 
from  the  French.  Spmdler  has  invention  and  facility,  but  has  written 
far  too  much  for  his  own  fame^  Most,  if  not  all  of  his  later  works,  are 
greatly  inferior  to  hit  earlier  productions.  Since  1880  he  haa  been 
editor,  and  a  principal  contributor  to  'Das  Vergissmeinnfcht '  (^Tbe 
Forget-Me-Not*),  a  pocket-book  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  our  own 
^nni^itlf^  and  he  has  produced  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces  which,  pos- 
sessing some  of  the  better  qualities  of  his  novels,  have  little  drsnaalic 
capabilities.  His  collected  works  have  been  published  in  seterftl 
editions,  and  occupy  now  upwards  of  100  volumes^  {See  Supi'Lbh s0t.] 
SPINBLLI,  PARRI,  a  oelebrated  old  Hallstt  printer,  was  the  son 
of  Spbello  Aretino,  and  was  bom  at  Areazo,  apparently  about  1886*88, 
though  his  fiither  was  then  very  old,  upwards  of  seventy.  [ArwpWo^ 
SriKEtLO.]  This  conjecture  hovrovcr  rests  only  upon  VaserFs  stat^ 
mcnt  respecting  the  age  of  Spinello,  imd  tbe  assertion  that  Parri  died 


when  he  was  fifty-six  yean  of  age^  and  on  the  diate  1444;  which  if 
on  the  alta]>pieoe  of  San  Cristofimo  at  Ameo^  wfaieh  is  attribated 
to  him. 

He  was  flnt  instrueted  by  his  father,  and  was  afterwards  employed 
by  Lorenao  Ghiberti  in  Florence  as  an  assistant  in  preparing  the 
oelebrated  gates  of  the  Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni,  which  wars 
executed  between  1402  and  1424.  He  painted  chiefly  in  Aieaao,  and 
Yasari  enumerates  many  of  his  works,  but  few  now  exist.  He 
retamed  to  Areiio,  says  Yasari,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
after  many  years'  absence,  from  whi<di  it  would  appear  that  tbe  father 
lived  further  in  the  15th  oentury  than  is  at  present  supposed:  he  is 
known  to  have  been  living  in  1408,  and  his  death  is  believed  to  hav6 
happened  about  this  time.  Yarn's  statement  that  he  died  in  1400  is 
probably  a  misprint  as  well  as  an  error,  as  the  account  of  Parri's 
assisting  Ghiberti  and  returning  to  Aresso  at  the  time  of  his  father"* 
death  and  after  many  years*  absence,  is  a  complete  eontrsdiotion  to  it^ 
Parri  was  an  excellent  colourist,  and  was  the  best  practical  fWseo- 
painter  of  his  time ;  his  draperies  were  aUo  good,  but  his  figures  were 
too  long  in  proportion ;  Yasari  says  some  of  them  measured  aa  many 
as  eleven  heads  in  height,  and  jret  they  were  not  ttngraceful. 

SPrNOLA,  AMBRO'SIO,  MARQUIS  OP,  was  bom  at  Genoa  in 
1569.  His  family  were  originally  from  Spinola,  a  small  town  on  the 
confines  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  the  Monferrat ;  but  one  of  hie 
ancestors  removed  to  Genoa,  where  he  amassed  considerable  wealth 
by  engaging  in  mercantile  speculations.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
Ambrosio  followed  hii  pursuits,  while  his  younger  brotiisr  Frsderio 
embraced  the  military  profession.  Having  in  1596  entered  the  service 
of  Philip  IIL  of  Spain,  with  six  galleys  equipped  and  armed  at  his 
own  expense,  Frederic  was  employed  against  the  Dutch,  over  whom 
he  gained  several  victories,  mining  their  trade,  and  capturing  or 
sinkmr  their  ships.  In  1601  Frederic  was  appointed  admiral  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  on  the  ooast  of  the  Netheriands,  and  shortly  after  was 
invested  vrith  full  powers  to  raise  a  body  of  troope  to  operate  against 
the  insurgents  of  Flanders.  He  then  went  to  Genoa,  and  prevailed  on 
his  brother  Ambrosio  to  take  the  command  of  the  land  fbroes,  whilst 
he  scoured  the  sea  with  his  fleet.  The  army  was  to  be  raised  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan  and  to  consist  of  9000  men,  Italians  and  ^aMa»ii|, 
whom  the  two  Spinolas  were  to  arm  and  pay,  after  the  manner  of  the 
old  *  oondottieri,'  to  be  afterwards  reimbursed  by  the  Spanish  treastirf. 
This  circumstance^  at  a  time  when  the  conduct  of  wars  depended  bo 
much  upon  the  troops  being  regularly  paid,  contributed  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  success  which  afterwards  rendered  Spinola  so  celebrated. 
While  the  Spanish  troops  in  Flanders  were  disotderly  and  muttaoui, 
those  under  the  command  of  Spinola  were  always  a  pattern  sf 
obedienoe  and  diseiplinsb  Ambrosio  left  Milan  in  May  1609,  and 
entered  the  Low  Countries.  He  served  at  first  under  Mendosa,  who 
sent  him  to  tbe  relief  of  Grave,  beeieged  by  Maurice;  but  ha  was 
defeated  in  an  attempt  to  break  through  the  enemy's  Mnes,  and  Grava 
surrendered  on  the  20th  of  September  1602.  The  ensuing  year  (May 
1608)  his  brother  Frederic  v^as  hilled  in  a  naval  engagement  with  the 
Dutch.  Shortiy  after  Spinola  was  appointed  general-ia-chief  of  the 
Spanish  foroes  in  the  Netheriands.  He  began  the  campaign  by  an 
attempt  to  relieve  the  town  of  Slays,  which  was  besieged  bv  &e  Prinea 
of  Nassau ;  but  in  this  he  failed,  tha  plaae  having  capitnlated  on  the 
19th  of  August  1604.  The  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  governor  of 
the  Netherlands,  having  employed  him  in  the  capture  of  Ostend, 
which  had  long  been  besieged  by  the  I^Mmiard%  it  fell  into  his  hands 
after  it  had  sustained  a  siege  of  three  years  and  two  monthft.  Althoagh 
Spinola  obtained  possession  of  a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  his  reputation 
was  at  once  established  throughout  Borope.  After  this  he  repaired 
to  Madrid,  where  he  was  received  by  King  Philip  with  the  rosiest  due 
to  his  talents,  and  appointed  oom^Mnd«^in-ehief  of  all  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  forces  in  the  Netherlands.  On  his  way  back  to  the  theatre 
of  war,  he  passed  through  Paris^  Where  he  had  an  interview  with 
Henry  lY.  This  king  having  asked  him  what  were  his  plans  for  the 
ensuing  campaign,  Spinola^  who  penetrated  his  motives,  entered 
without  hesitation  into  the  detail  aif  his  projects,  and  of  the  military 
operations  which  he  intended  to  perfbrm.  Tddng  for  granted  that 
Spinola  wished  to  deceive  him,  Henry  wrote  to  Maanoa  the  very 
contrary  of  what  he  had  been  told ;  and  when  ha  saw  that  hj  per- 
forming exactly  what  he  had  stated,  Spinola  had  deceived  both  him 
and  his  antagonist,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  **  Others  have  deceived 
me  by  fals^ood,  but  Spinofat  by  telling  the  truth."  Maurice  at  length 
saw  the  artifioe,  and  changed  his  plan  of  operations,  but  he  was 
unable  to  gain  any  decisive  advantage  over  his  adversary,  who 
dexteroualy  availed  himself  of  the  fortresses  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground  io-  keep  him  in  ohesk.  A  decisive  navri  aotion,  in  which  tin 
Dutch  admiral  Heemskerk  destroyed  the  Spanish  squadron  near 
Gibraltar  (1607>,  induced  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  to  propeae  an  armis- 
tice-, which  was  concluded  between  Spinohi  and  Maurice  fer  tvrelve 
years  (1609).  The  war  was  renswed  in  1621,  owing  to  tbe  dtSpntM 
suceeauon  te  the  dnehy  of  Cletes,  and  Spaia,  by  her  ooinssclion  with 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  hope  of  recovetftg  her  last  douinfon 
over  Holland,  entered  into  it.  Spinola  commaatded  the  Spanish  ^resi^ 
and  Maurice  was  igain  his  opponent.  The  atfrantflgs  howefer  r^ 
mained  entirely  with  the fomerk  Jailers  was InveMedand  taken,  siid 
the  siege  of  Bireda  was  oooimattoed.  Whilst  trying  to  relieve  tMe  ilty, 
the  Prince  of  Nanait  [MAOftici]  died  of  a  fever  occasioned  by  thf 
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noxious  air  of  the  manby  aoil,  and  Spioola  himself  was  reduced  to  a 
weak  state  of  health,  owingto  the  same  cause;  but  after  ten  months' 
siege,  Breda  opened  its  gates  (June  1625).  This  was  Spinola's  last 
achieTement,  his  health  obliging  him  soon  after  to  resign  the  oommand. 
In  1629  he  was  employed  against  the  EVench  in  Italy,  but  he  was 
unable  to  gain  any  decisiye  advantage,  and  he  died  September  25, 1630, 
of  vexation  and  disappointment  caused  by  the  complete  disregard  of 
his  pecuniaiy  daima  by  the  court  of  Madrid.  Spinola  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  time,  being  second  only  to  his 
antagonist,  Prince  Maurice,  in  military  talent. 

SPINO'ZA,  BENEDICT,  the  son  of  a  Portuguese  Jew  at  Amsterdam, 
was  bom  in  that  dty  the  24th  of  November  1632.  He  was  named 
Baruoh,  but  un  his  renouncement  of  Judaism  he  always  called  himself 
Benedict  From  his  infancy  he  exhibited  remarkable  indications  of 
mental  aeuteness,  and  his  frail  sickly  constitution  forced  him  to  find 
■olace  in  study.  He  became  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
learnt  also  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  Dutch.  His  early  studies 
were  principally  the  Bible  and  Talmud;  and  his  penetration  was 
so  keen,  and  the  logical  teodeDcy  of  his  mind  was  so  great,  that  he 
won  the  admiration  of  Morteira,  the  chief  rabbin,  who  became  his 
instructor.  His  studies  however  led  him  to  speculate  curiously  on 
certain  points  which  were  received  in  the  Jewish  religion.  The 
immortality  of  the  soul,  for  example,  he  nowhere  found  confirmed  in 
the  Old  Testament^  a  matter  which  has  called  forth  great  discussion. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  treatises  on  this  subject  are  Dr. 
William  Sherlock's  'Discourse  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  a 
Future  State,'  and  Warburton*s  '  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.'  Spinosa 
made  do  secret  of  his  opinions  on  this  matter,  and  two  of  his  young 
friends  soon  disseminated  the  report  of  his  infidelity.  Spinoza  was  in 
consequence  summoned  before  the  synagogue,  where  his  judges,  after 
deploring  that  one  wfao  had  given  such  hopes  should  have  wandered 
firom  the  right  path,  informed  him  that  he  was  summoned  to  give  a 
profession  of  his  faith.  He  was  accused  of  having  treated  the  law  and 
religion  of  Moses  with  oontempt,  which  he  denied,  but  he  maintained 
his  opinions.  Long  discussions  took  place,  in  which  Morteira,  who 
was  enraged  at  his  disdple,  used  all  his  endeavours  to  get  him  excom* 
manioatMl,  in  which  he  subsequently  succeeded. 

A  physician  called  Yanden  Ende^  who  was  himself  accused  of 
floeptidsm,  instructed  Spinoza  in  Latin  and  Oreek.  Yanden  Ende  had 
also  a  daughter,  not  prepossessing  in  appearance,  but  well  acquainted 
with  Latin,  and  an  excellent  musician.  Spinoza  took  lessons  m  Latin 
and  love  at  the  same  time ;  and  would  have  married  her,  had  not  a 
young  merchant  from  Hamburg,  with  the  more  potent  seductions  of 
pearl  necklaces,  rings,  and  other  articles,  won  her  heart  Spinoza's 
Latm  however  was  useful  in  his  new  philosophical  studies,  for  which 
he  had  abandoned  theology ;  and  the  works  of  Des  CMes  falling  into 
his  hands,  he  read  them  with  avidity.  A  new  world  was  opened  to 
him,  and  he  always  declared  that  to  Des  Cartes  he  owed  whatever 
knowledge  he  had  of  philosophy.  He  had  now  quite  freed  himself 
from  the  shackles  of  Judaism,  was  reserved  with  the  Jewish  doctors, 
snd  absented  himself  f^m  the  synagogue.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
he  professed  Christianity  and  frequented  the  Calvinist  and  Lutheran 
ohurohes,  and  that  he  embraced  Mennonism,  but  this  is  erroneous.  It 
is  true  that  he  held  many  conversations  with  learned  Mennonites  and 
other  sectarians,  but  never  decWed  himself  for  any  one.  ('  Yie  de 
Spinoza/  prefixed  to  Boolainvillier's  'R^futL  de  Spinoza.')  His  attacks 
on  the  Jewish  doctrine  so  alarmed  the  rabbins,  that  they  offered  him  a 
pension  of  a  thousand  florins  if  he  would  consent  to  comply  outwardly 
with  their  ceremonies  and  from  time  to  time  present  himself  at  their 
sypsgogue.  **  Not  if  the  pension  were  tenfold,"  indignantly  excUimed 
Spinoza. 

With  such  a  man  there  was  only  one  remedy — excommunication ; 
but  before  that  was  put  in  practice  assassination  was  attempted. 
Coming  one  night  from  the  theatre,  he  was  attacked  by  a  Jew,  who 
stabbed  him  in  the  face.  The  wound  was  fortunately  slisht;  but 
he  saw  the  danger  of  staying  in  Amsterdam,  and  determined  to  leave 
it.  The  day  of  excommunication  at  length  arrived.  The  people  were 
assembled  in  the  synagogue  to  assist  in  that  extraordinary  proceeding. 
A  vast  quantity  of  black  wax  candles  were  lighted,  and  the  tabernacle 
wherein  are  deposited  the  books  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  opened. 
From  the  elevated  chair,  the  chanter  chanted  in  lugubrious  tones  the 
dreadful  words  of  execration,  whilst  another  sounded  the  trumpet 
The  candles  were  then  held  over  a  large  tub  filled  with  blood,  and 
melted  into  it  drop  by  drop,  during  which  the  people  awed  by  this 
spectacle,  and  animated  with  religious  horror,  cried  out  Amen. 

Spinoza  however  found  an  asylom  with  his  friend  Yanden  Ende : 
and  there  he  practised  himself  in  Uie  art  of  making  glasses  for 
telescopes,  microscopes,  &a,  in  which  he  soon  excelled,  and  thereby 
procured  an  humble  subsistence.  But  Morteira,  who  pursued  him 
with  unabated  rancour,  got  him  exiled  firom  Amsterdam,  and  he 
retired  to  Rhynsburg  near  Leyden,  where  he  followed  his  trade, 
devoting  every  spare  hour  to  his  studies.  In  1664  he  published  his 
'Abridgment  of  the  Meditations  of  Des  Cartes,'  with  an  appendix  in 
which  he  expressed  opinions  wholly  inconsistent  with  those  of  Des 
Cartes.  He  then  went  to  the  Hague,  where  he  remamed  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  lived  as  a  perliBct  reoluse,  and  with  the  most  rigid 
eoonomv.  His  tune  was  spent  in  study,  or  in  oorrespondence  with 
the  celebrated  men  of  his  day.    Hi  would  frequently  not  leave  his 


room  for  three  or  four  days  together.  His  habits  were  sober,  quiet, 
and  retired.  The  occupation  of  his  life  was  philosophy;  and  the  only 
relaxation  he  allowed  himself  was  his  pipe,  a  little  conversation  wi^ 
the  people  in  his  house,  or  watching  spiders  fight — an  amusement 
which  would  cause  the  tears  to  roU  down  his  face  with  laughter.  His 
doctrines  excited  the  indignation  of  theologians,  but  his  virtues 
endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him  personally.  He  died  in  1677  of 
consumption,  in  the  forly-^fth  year  of  his  sge. 

His  published  works  are : — '  Renati  Descartes  Prindpiorum  Fhilo- 
sophiae,  pars  prima  et  secunda  More  Qeometrico  demonstratse,*  1663 ; 
'CogiUtaMetaphysica,'  1664;  ' Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus,'  1670; 
and '  Opera  Posthnma,'  1677.  The  last  oontam  *  Ethioa  More  Geome- 
trioodemonstrata;  Politica;  De  Emendatione  IntellectAs ;  Epistolso 
et  ad  eas  R^onsiones;  et  Compend.  Ghram.  ling.  Hebr.'  The 
materials  for  tins  notice  have  been  drawn  from  the  '  Yie  de  Spinoza' 
which  precedes  Boolainvillier's  'Refutation  de  Spinoza,'  in  which  the 
life  by  Colerus  is  incorporated,  and  augmented  by  many  curious 
matters  derived  from  a  manuscript  memoir  by  one  of  Spinoza's  friends. 

The  system  of  Spinoza  is  generally  identified  with  atheism,  both  in 
France  and  England,  so  that  it  has  become  a  term  of  extreme  odium ; 
with  what  propriety  it  will  be  seen  from  the  exposition  of  his  doctrines, 
which,  from  their  celebrity,  and  from  their  having  been  so  frequently 
mis-stated  and  misunderstood,  it  will  be  useful  to  give  correctly. 
The  one  work  of  Spinoza  which  attracts  the  attention  of  metaphysicians 
is  the  '  Etbica,'  which  appeared  among  his  posthumous  works.  "  No 
treatise,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  **  is  written  in  a  more  rigidly  geometrical 
method.  It  rests  on  definitions  and  axioms,  from  which  the  pro- 
positions are  derived  in  close,  brie^  and  usually  perspicuous  demon- 
strations. The  few  ex^nations  he  has  thought  necessary  are 
contained  in  scholia.  Thus  a  fi&bric  is  erected  astonishing  and 
bewildering  in  its  entire  effect,  yet  so  regularly  constructed  that  the 
reader  must  pause  and  return  on  hb  steps  to  discover  an  error  in  the 
workmanship,  while  he  cannot  also  but  acknowledge  the  good  faith 
and  intimate  persuasion  of  having  attained  the  truth  which  the  acute 
and  deep-reflecting  author  everywhere  displays."  ('Introd.  to  Lit.  of 
Europe^'  voL  iv.,  p.  248.)  Spinoza  is  indeed  the  Euolid  of  metaphy- 
sicians ;  and  however  widely  we  may  dissent  from  his  doctrines,  yet 
the  rigid,  close,  and  perspicuous  reasonings  the  elaborate  construction 
of  bis  system,  and  the  obvious  deduction  of  Ms  consequences  from 
axioms,  recommend  it  to  all  thinkers  as  a  great  and  intelleotual 
gymnastic. 

The  eight  definitions  and  seven  axioms  which  contain  his  whole 
system  are  the  following : — 

Dtfiniivm*, — 1.  By  cause  of  itself  I  understand  that  the  essence  of 
which  involves  its  exi»tenoe;  or  that  the  nature  of  which  can  only  be 
conceived  as  existent. 

2.  A  thmg  finite  is  that  which  can  be  bounded  (terminari  potest)  by 
another  of  the  same  nature ;  for  instance,  body  is  said  to  be  finite, 
because  it  can  always  be  conceived  as'  larger.  So  thought  (cogitatio) 
is  limited  by  other  thoughts.  But  body  does  not  lunit  thought^ 
nor  thought  Umit  body. 

8.  By  substance  I  understand  that  which  \b  in  itself  snd  per  se^ 
conceived :  that  is,  the  conception  of  which  does  not  require  the 
conception  of  anything  else  as  antecedent  to  it. 

4.  By  attribute  I  understand  that  which  the  mind  poroeiTea  as 
constituting  the  very  essence  of  substance. 

5.  By  modes  I  understand  the  accidents  (affeotioaes)  of  substsnce 
by  means  of  which  it  is  conceived. 

6.  By  Qod  I  understand  the  being  absolutely  infinite ;  that  is,  the 
substance  consisting  of  infinite  attributes,  each  of  which  expresses  an 
infinite  and  eternal  essence.  Whatever  expresses  an  essence  and 
involves  no  contradiction,  may  be  predicated  of  an  absolutely  infinite 
being. 

7.  That  thing  is  said  to  be  free  which  exists  by  the  sole  necessity 
of  its  nature,  and  by  itself  alone  is  determined  to  action ;  but  it  is 
necessary,  or  rather  constrained,  when  its  existence  is  determined  by 
something  else,  and  its  acting  by  certain  and  determinate  causes. 

8.  By  eternity  I  understand  existence  itself,  as  far  as  it  is  necessarily 
conceived  to  foUow  from  the  sole  definition  of  an  eternal  thing.  For 
such  existence,  ss  eternal  truth,  is  conceived  as  the  essence  of  a  things 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  explained  by  duration  or  time,  though 
duration,  beginning,  and  end  may  be  conceived. 

Axiomt. — 1.  All  things  which  are,  exist  in  themselves  or  in  others. 

2.  That  which  cannot  be  conceived  per  aliud,  must  be  conceived 
perse. 

3.  From  a  given  determinate  cause  the  effect  necessarily  follows; 
and  vice  versft,  if  no  determinate  cause  be  given,  no  effect  can  follow. 

4.  The  knowledge  of  an  effect  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
cause,  and  includes  it. 

5.  Things  that  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other  cannot 
be  understood  by  means  of  each  other ;  that  u,  the  conception  of  one 
does  not  involve  that  of  the  other. 

6.  A  true  idea  must  sgree  with  its  original  in  nature — ^with  its 
object  ^ea  vera  debet  cum  suo  ideate  convenire). 

7.  whatever  can  be  conceived  as  non-existent,  does  not  in  its  esBenoe 
involve  existence. 

These  fundamental  principles  of  his  philosophy  will  to  some  appear 
tniismsy  to  others  absurd.    But  when  their  language  (and  we  have 
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adhered  as  closely  as  possible  to  Spinoza's  barbarous  but  energetic 
and  expreesiye  Latin)  is  rightly  understood,  and  their  signification 
eeized,  vhich  a  yery  slight  study  of  their  development  will  assist^ 
they  will  appear  as  some  of  the  most  curious  positions  of  specuhtiye 
philosophy. 

Two  substances,  having  different  attributes,  have  nothing  in 
common  with  each  other;  hence  one  cannot  be  the  canse  of  the 
other,  since  one  may  be  oonceived  without  involving  the  conception  of 
the  other;  but  an  effect  cannot  be  conceived  without  involving  a 
knowledge  of  the  cause  (per  Axiom  4).  This  must  be  understood  as 
meaning  a  complete  conception  of  the  effect,  which  necessarily  depends 
on  a  complete  conception  of  the  cause,  not  that  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  itself  depends  on  our  conception  of  them.  Two  or  more 
tilings  cannot  be  dlstinguisbed  except  by  the  diversity  of  their  attri- 
butes, or  by  that  of  their  modes.  For  there  is  nothing  out  of 
ourselves  except  substances  and  their  modes.  But  there  cannot 
be  two  substances  of  the  same  attribute,  since  there  would  be 
no  means  of  distinguishing  them  except  their  modes  or  affections ; 
and  every  substance,  being  prior  in  order  of  time  to  its  modes,  may  be 
considered  independently  of  them  ;  hence  two  such  substances  could 
not  be  distinguished  at  all.  One  substance  therefore  cannot  be  the  cause 
of  another,  for  they  cannot  have  the  same  attribute,  that  is,  anything 
in  common  with  another.  Every  substance  is  therefore  self-caused ; 
that  is,  its  existence  is  implied  in  its  essence.  It  is  also  necessarily 
infinite,  for  it  would  otherwise  be  terminated  by  some  other  of  the 
same  nature  and  neoeasarily  existing ;  but  two  substances  cannot  have 
the  same  attribute,  and  therefore  cannot  both  possess  necessarv 
existence.  The  more  existence  anything  possesses,  the  more  attn- 
butea  are  to  be  ascribed  to  it.  This  follows  from  the  definition  of  an 
attribute.  The  more  attributes  we  ascribe  to  anything  therefore,  the 
more  we  are  forced  to  believe  in  its  existence;  and  from  this  is 
derived  the  existence  of  God.  God«  or  a  substance  consisting  of 
infinite  attributes,  each  expressing  an  eternal  and  infinite  power, 
necessarily  exists,  for  such  an  essence  involves  existence.  If  anything 
does  not  exist,  a  cause  must  be  given  for  its  non-existence.  If  only 
twenty  men  exist,  an  extrinsic  reason  must  be  given  for  this  number, 
since  the  definition  of  man  does  not  involve  it  or  any  number. 

There  can  be  only  one  substance,  Qod.  Whatever  is,  is  in  Qod,  and 
without  Qod  nothing  can  be  conceived.  For  he  is  the  sole  substance, 
and  modes  cannot  be  conceived  without  substance;  but  besides  modes 
and  substance  nothing  exists.  Qod  is  not  corporeal,  but  body  is  a 
mode  of  God,  and  therefore  uncreated.  Qod  is  the  cause  of  all  things, 
and  that  immanently,  but  not  transiently.  He  is  the  efficient  cause  of 
their  essence  as  well  as  their  existence,  since  otherwise  their  essence 
mighb  be  conceived  without  Qod,  which  is  absurd.  Thus  all  particular 
and  concrete  things  are  only  the  accidents  or  affections  of  God's  attri- 
butes, or  modes  in  which  they  are  determinately  expressed.  God's 
power  is  the  same  as  his  essence ;  for  he  is  the  necessary  cause  both 
of  himself  and  of  all  things,  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
him  not  to  act  as  not  to  exist.  God  viewed  in  the  attributes  of  his 
infinite  substance  is  the  same  as  nature,  that  is,  to  use  his  fine  and 
subtle  expression,  the  '  natura  naturans ; '  but  in  another  sense, 
nature,  or  '  natura  naturata,'  expresses  only  the  modes  under  which 
the  divine  attributes  appear.  Au  intelligence  considered  in  act,  even 
though  infinite,  should  be  referred  to 'natura  naturata;'  for  intelli- 
gence in  this  sense  is  but  a  mode  of  thinking,  which  can  only  be  oon- 
csived  by  means  of  our  conception  of  thinking  in  the  abstract,  that  is, 
by  an  attribute  of  €K>d.  The  faculty  of  thinking,  as  distinguished 
irom  the  act,  as  also  those  of  desiring,  loving,  and  the  rest,  have  no 
existence.  This  is  an  anticipation  of  Hume's  doctrine.  There  is, 
says  Spinoza,  an  infinite  power  of  thinking,  which,  considered  in  its 
infinity,  embraces  all  nature  as  its  object,  and  of  which  the  thoughts 
proceed  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  being  its  correlative  ideas. 
This  agrees  with  Plato,  who  says  a  law  of  nature  is  an  idea  in  its 
objective  reality;  that  is,  idea  and  law  (in  this  sense)  are  correlations. 
This  opinion  is  indeed  as  old  as  philosophy  itself,  and  is  found  in 
every  country.  The  universe  is  taken  as  the  manifestation  of  the 
Deity ;  not,  as  many  suppose,  as  the  Deity  himself,  but,  to  use  the 
words  of  Cousin,  "  the  Deity  passing  into  activity,  but  not  exhausted 
by  the  act."  ('  Cours  de  Phil  Intro.')  It  is  owing  to  the  abstract  and 
subtle  nature  of  Spinoza's  method  that  bis  system  has  been  so  often 
misunderstood.  The  positions,  for  example,  which  we  have  set  down 
require  patient  meditation  and  an  acquaintance  with  metaphysical 
laDguoge  to  be  intelligible,  and  some  of  them  are  open  to  the  grossest 
misinterpretations.  Thus  Spinoza  is  usually  accused  of  atheism, 
while  not  only  are  his  doctrines  found  in  St  Augustin  and  the 
Greek  writers,  but  all  the  modem  German  philosophy,  from  Eant 
downwards,  owns  him  as  its  master. 

Spinoza  dees  not  confound  God  with  the  material  universe ;  his 
words  distinctly  absolve  him  from  such  a  charge:  ''God  is  the 
identity  of  the  natura  naturans  and  the  natura  naturata"  (natura 
naturans  et  natura  naturata  in  identitate  Deus  est).  God  and  nature 
are  not  two  distinct  entities,  but  one  living  whole.  God  is  the  "  idea 
immanens,"  the  true  spiritual  existence,  the  living  principle  which 
permeates  the  whole.  The  material  universe  is  only  one  phasis  of 
bit  infinite  attributes,  namely,  extension;  but  Spinoza  rigidly  and 
aniversally  teaches  that  the  One  Infinite  Substance  has  two  infinite 
attributes,  extension  and  thought.    Extension  is  visible  thought|  and  ^ 
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thought  is  invisible  extension.  The  use  of  the  word  substance,  bj 
which  he  signifies  existence,  the  'prima  materia'  of  the  schoolmen, 
has  led  to  much  misunderstanding,  and  his  adversaries  have  replied 
as  if  he  meant  by  substance  what  we  express  by  matter  and  body. 
When  Spinoza  therefore  savs  that  God  is  the  infinite  substance,  he 
does  not  mean  the  material  universe,  which  is  only  one  attribute  of 
existence,  namely,  extension ;  he  simply  gives  the  Platonic  expression 
{rh  6y  Kol  rh  irav),  the  unique  conception  of  the  All.  When  Spinoza 
asserts  thought  to  be  the  other  infinite  attribute  of  substance,  he 
follows  Parmenides,  of  whom  Bitter  says,  "  Thought  appeared  to  hioi 
to  exhibit  merely  one  aspect  of  the  AIL"  ('  GeMhichte  der  Philoa.,' 
yoL  i,  p.  460.)  It  should  be  observed  that  the  attribute  of  thought 
is  not  proved.  He  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  extension  by  saying 
that  we  cannot  conceive  substance  without  conceiving  it  as  extended ; 
but  as  we  can  conceive  substance  without  thought^  we  may  demand  a 
demonstration  of  the  necessity  of  this  attribute,  which  Spinoza  haa 
not  given.  In  other -words,  from  the  definition  of  substance,  extension 
follows  as  a  necessaiy  attribute;  but  in  the  definition  of  substanoOj 
there  is  no  neoessity  involved  for  thought  as  an  attribute. 

God  then,  according  to  Spinoza,  is  the  "idea  immanens,"  the  funda- 
mental fact  and  reality  of  all  existence,  the  only  power,  the  only 
eternity.  What  we  name  the  universe  is  only  the  visible  aspect,  the 
realised  form  of  his  existenoe.  All  concrete  things  change  and  perish; 
they  are  only  modes  of  the  infinite  Being,  who  done  remains 
unchangeable.  It  is  a  gross  error  (the  origin  of  which  may  be  traced 
to  the  misconception  of  his  word  '  substance ')  to  assert»  as  it  often 
has  been,  and  on  which  Bayle  founds  his  refutation  of  Spinoza,  that 
this  system  is  pantheistic,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
that  it  identifies  all  things  with  God,  and  consequently  that  every 
concrete  thing  is  a  part  of  God.  Such  a  oonception  is  purely  material 
and  snperficiaL  Schelling  hss  well  refuted  it :  *'  God  is  that  which 
exists  in  itself,  and  is  comprehended  from  itself  alone ;  the  finite  is 
that  which  is  necessarily  in  another,  and  can  only  be  comprehended 
from  that  other.  Things  therefore  are  not  only  in  degree,  or  through 
their  limitations,  different  from  God,  but  toto  genere.  Whatever  their 
relation  to  Gk>d  on  other  points,  they  are  absolutely  divided  from  him 
on  this,  that  they  exist  in  another,  and  he  is  self-existent  or  oriffinaU 
From  this  difference  it  is  manifest  that  all  individual  finite  things 
taken  together  caxmot  oonstitute  God ;  since  that  which  is  in  its  nature 
derived  cannot  be  one  with  its  original,  any  more  than  the  single 
points  of  a  circumference  taken  together  can  constitute  the  droum- 
ference,  which  as  a  whole  is  of  neoessity  prior  to  them  in  idea.* 
('Philosophische  Schriften,'  p.  104.) 

We  have  not  space  to  go  through  the  ideological  and  moral  parts  of 
Spinoza's  '  Ethics,*  as  we  have  done  the  metaphysical,  but  a  few  of 
the  more  important  propositions  may  be  usefully  quoted. 

The  mind  does  not  know  itself,  except  so  far  as  it  receives  ideas  of 
the  affections  of  the  body.  But  these  ideas  of  sensation  do  not  give 
an  adeouate  knowledge  of  an  external  body,  nor  of  the  human  Iwdy 
itsel£  The  mind  therefore  has  but  an  inadequate  and  confused  notion 
of  anything  so  long  as  it  judges  only  by  fortuitous  perceptions;  bat 
it  may  attain  it  clear  and  distinct  by  internal  reflection  and  comparison* 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes  and  Locke  explicitly  stated.  No  posi- 
tive idea  can  be  fidse;  for  there  can  be  no  such  idea  without  God,  and 
all  ideas  in  Qod  are  true,  that  is,  correspond  with  their  object  Falsity 
therefore  oonsists  in  that  privation  of  truth  which  arises  from  inade- 
quate ideas ;  an  adequate  idea  being  one  which  contains  no  incompati- 
bility, without  regard  to  the  reality  of  its  supposed  correlative  objects 
Error  is  imperfect  truth.  It  seizes  one  aspect  of  the  truth  to  the 
neglect  of  the  rest 

All  bodies  agree  In  some  thmgs;  and  of  these  all  men  have  adequate 
ideas;  hence  common  notions  which  all  possess,  such  as  extension, 
duration,  number.  The  human  mind  however  can  only  form  a  certain 
number  of  distinct  images  at  the  same  time;  if  this  number  be 
exceeded  they  become  confused :  and  as  the  mind  perceives  distinctly 
just  so  many  images  as  can  be  formed  in  the  body ;  when  these  are 
confused  the  mind  also  will  perceive  them  confusedly,  and  will  com- 
prehend them  under  one  attribute,  as  man,  horse,  dog,  &c. ;  the  mind 
perceiving  a  number  of  such  images,  but  not  tiieir  differenoes  of 
stature,  colours,  &o.  Thus  are  universal  ideas  formed:  first,  by 
singulars,  which  the  senses  represent  oonfiisedly  and  imperfectly; 
secondly,  by  signs,  that  is,  by  associating  the  remembrances  of  things 
with  words,  which  Spinoza  calls  imsgination ;  thirdly,  by  reason ;  and 
fourthly,  by  intuitive  knowledge.  Knowledge  of  the  first  kind  is  the 
source  of  error  ;^  the  second  and  third  are  necessarily  true.  It  is 
important  to  distinguish  images  teom  words.  Those  who  think  ideas 
consist  in  images  which  they  perceive,  fancy  that  ideas  of  which  they 
can  form  no  image  are  arbitrary.  They  look  at  ideas  as  pictures  on  a 
tablet  and  hence  do  not  xmderstand  that  an  idea,  as  such^  involves  an 
affirmation  or  negation.  And  those  who  confound  words  with  ideas 
fancy  they  can  wUl  something  contrary  to  what  they  perceive^  because 
they  can  affirm  or  deny  it  in  words.  But  thought  does  not  involve 
the  conception  of  extension ;  and  therefore  an  idea,  or  mode  of 
thought  neither  oonsists  in  images  nor  in  words,  the  essence  of  which 
consists  in  corporeal  motions  not  involving  the  conception  of  thought 

Men  can  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  eternal  and  infinite 
being  of  God,  but  cannot  Imagine  God  as  they  can  bodies;  and  henoe 
have  not  that  clear  perception  uf  his  bfing  which  they  have  of  that  of 
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bodies,  and  have  perplexed  themselTet  by  associatiDg  the  word  Qod 
with  Bensible  imagei^  which  it  la  hard  to  aToid.  The  existence  of  Ood 
can  be  conceived;  indeed  it  Ib  a  neoenary  conception  firom  which  no 
mind  can  escape;  bnt  the  nuuiner  of  his  existence  can  never  be  con- 
ceived* The  Bource  of  etror  in  this  case  is  that  men  do  not  name 
things  correctly  ;  for  they  do  not  err  in  their  own  minds,  but  in  this 
application ;  as  men  who  cast  np  wrong  see  different  numbers  in  their 
minds  from  those  in  the  true  result. 

The  mind  has  no  free  will,  but  is  determined  by  a  oanee,  which 
itself  is  determined  by  some  other  cause,  and  so  on  for  ever.  For 
the  mind  is  only  a  mode  of  thinking,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  free 
cause  of  its  actions.  Will  and  understanding  are  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  and  volitions  are  only  affirmatioDs  or  negations,  each  of  which 
belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  idea  afiirmed  or  denied.  This  subtle 
opinion  it  also  adopted  by  Malebranche,  Cudworth,  and  Fiehte. 

Spinoza's  moral  system  is  as  rigidly  deduced  from  premises  as  his 
metaphysical.  Most  men  who  have  written  on  monl  subjects,  he 
says^  have  treated  man  as  something  out  of  nature,  as  a  kind  of 
'imperium  in  im^orio,'  rather  than  as  a  part  of  the  general  order. 
They  have  oonceived  him  to  enjoy  a  power  of  diBturbing|  that  order 
by  his  own  determination,  and  ascribed  his  weakness  and  inconstancy 
not  to  the  necessary  laws  of  the  system,  but  to  some  strange  defect  in 
himself,  which  they  cease  not  to  lament,  deride,  or  execrate.  But  the 
acts  of  mankind,  and  the  passions  from  which  they  proceed,  are  in 
reality  but  links  in  the  series,  and  proceed  in  harmony  with  tiie  com- 
mon laws  of  universal  nature.  Men  finding  many  things  in  themselves 
and  in  nature,  serviog  as  means  to  a  certain  good,  which  things  they 
know  to  have  not  been  provided  by  themselves,  have  believ^  that 
some  one  has  provided  them,  signing  by  analogy  of  the  means  which 
they  in  other  instances  employ  Chemsolves.  Hence  they  have  imagined 
»  variety  of  gods,  and  these  gods  they  suppose  to  consult  the  good  of 
men  in  order  to  be  worshipped  by  them,  and  have  devised  every 
means  of  superstitious  devotion  to  ensure  the  &vour  of  these  divinities. 
Finding  also  in  the  midst  of  so  many  beneficial  things  in  nature  not  a 
few  of  an  opposite  effect,  they  have  ascribed  them  to  the  anger  of  the 
gods  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  men  to  worship  them.  Nor  has  the 
experience  of  calamities  falling  alike  on  the  pious  and  impious  cured 
them  of  thia  belief;  they  choose  rather  to  admowledge  their  ignorance 
why  good  and  evil  are  uius  distributed,  than  give  up  their  favourite 
theory.  But  all  things  occur  by  eternal  necessity.  Moreover  were 
God  to  act  for  an  end,  he  must  desire  something  which  he  wants ;  for 
it  ia  acknowledged  by  theologians  that  he  acts  for  hit  own  sake  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  things  created. 

Men  haviog  thought  that  all  things  were  created  for  them,  have 
invented  names  to  distinguish  that  as  good  which  tends  to  their 
benefit ;  and  believing  themselves  free,  have  got  the  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  pndae  and  dispraise.  And  when  they  can  easily  apprehend 
the  relations  of  things,  they  call  them  well  ordered,  if  not,  ill  ordered; 
OS  if  order  were  anything  except  in  regard  to  our  imagination  of  it. 

We  are  said  to  act  when  anything  takes  place  within  us,  or  without 
us,  for  which*  we  are  an  adequate  cause;  that  is,  when  it  may  be 
explained  by  means  of  our  own  nsture  alone.  We  are  acted  upon 
when  anything  takes  place  within  us  which  cannot  wholly  be 
explained  by  our  own  nature.  Passions  are  the  affections  of  the  body, 
which  inereaao  or  diminish  ita  power  of  action,  and  they  are  alao  the 
ideaa  of  those  affections.  Neither  the  body  can  determine  the  mind 
to  thinking,  nor  can  the  mind  determine  the  body  to  rest  or  motion. 
For  all  that  takea  place  in  body  must  be  caused  by  God,  considered 
under  his  attribute  of  extension,  and  all  that  takes  place  in  mind  must 
be  caused  by  God,  considered  under  hia  attribute  of  thought.  The 
mind  and  the  body  ai*e  but  one  thing  considered  under  different  attri- 
butes ;  the  order  of  action  and  passion  in  the  body  being  the  same  in 
nature  with  that  of  action  and  passion  in  the  mind.  Bat  men,  though 
isrnorant  how  far  the  natural  powers  of  body  reach,  ascribe  its  operar 
tions  to  the  determination  of  the  mind,  veiling  their  ignorance  in 
specious  words.  For  if  they  allege  that  the  body  cannot  act  without 
the  mind,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  mind  cannot  think  till  impelled 
by  the  body,  nor  are  all  the  volitions  of  the  mind  anything  else  t^t^n 
its  appetites,  which  are  modified  by  the  body. 

All  things  endeavour  to  continue  in  their  actual  being,  this  endea- 
vour being  nothing  eUe  than  their  essence,  which  cauaes  them  to  be 
until  some  exterior  cause  destroys  their  being.  The  mind  ia  conscious 
of  its  own  endeavour  to  continue  as  it  ia,  which  is,  in  other  words, 
the  appetite  that  seeks  self-preservation  ;  what  the  mind  ia  thus 
conscious  of  seeking,  it  judges  to  be  good,  and  not  intersely.  Many 
things  increase  or  diminish  the  power  of  action  in  the  body,  and  all 
such  things  have  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  power  of  thinking  in 
the  mind.  Thus  it  undergoes  many  changes,  and  passes  through 
different  stages  of  more  or  leas  perfect  power  of  thinking.  Joy  is  the 
name  of  a  passion,  in  which  the  mind  passes  to  a  greater  perfection  or 
power  of  thhiking ;  grief,  one  in  which  it  pasaes  to  a  leas.  From  these 
two  passions,  and  from  desire,  Spinosa  deduces  all  the  rest  of  the 
passions  in  a  curious  but  questionable  manner. 

Booh  is  the  snbstanoe  of  Spinoza's  celebrated  system;  a  system 
which  has  cxdted  so  much  odium  as  to  have  become  synonymous 
with  athetso^.  We  have  pointed  out  the  source  of  thia  error ;  but  we 
eannot  irfrain  from  adding  the  testimony  of  the  pioue  Schleiermacher 
to  his  relifiiotjs  carntfitueas.    "  Offer  up  with  me,"  he  exclaims,  "  with 


reverence  a  lock  of  hair  to  the  manes  of  the  holy  bat  repudiated 
Spinoza  I  The  great  spirit  of  the  world  penetrated  him ;  the  Infinite 
was  his  beginning  and  his  end ;  the  universe  his  only  and  eternal  love. 
He  was  filled  with  religion  and  religious  feeling;  and  therefore  is  it 
that  he  stands  alone,  unapproachable,  the  master  in  his  art,  bat  elevated 
above  the  profane  world,  without  adherents,  and  without  even  citisen- 
ship."  ('Rede  iiber  die  Religion,'  p.  47.)  Qothe  thus  speaks:  *^The 
mind  that  wrought  so  powerfully  on  mine,  and  had  so  great  an  influ- 
ence on  tiie  whole  frame  of  my  opinions,  was  Spiooza'a  After  I  had 
looked  round  the  world  in  vam  for  means  of  ahaping  my  strange  moral 
being,  I  feU  at  length  on  the  '  Ethics '  of  this  man.  What  I  read  in 
thia  work — what  I  thought  I  read  in  it — I  can  give  no  account  of; 
enough  that  I  found  there  a  calm  to  my  passions;  it  seemed  to  open 
to  me  a  wide  and  free  view  over  the  sensuous  and  moral  world.  But 
what  particularly  riveted  me  was  the  boundless  disinterestedneeB  that 
beamed  forth  from  every  sentence.  The  all-equalising  serenity  of 
Spinoza  contrasted  with  my  all-agitating  vehemence;  hia  mathematical 
precision,  with  my  poetical  way  of  feeling  and  representing."  ('Oich- 
tang  und  Wahrheit^'  ziv.) 

These  testimonies  from  such  unqaestionable  sources  will  not  be 
without  benefit  in  directing  men  to  look  calmly  into  Spinoza,  and 
meditate  upon  him.  The  student  wUl  derive  great  help  from  Bouliun- 
villicrs's  'Refutation  de  Spinoza,'  Bnixelles,  1731,  in  which  the 
doctrines  are  popularised  and  divested  of  their  mathematical  pre- 
cision, which  repels  memy  readers ;  alao  from  Jacobi's  '  Briefwechsel 
mit  Mendelssohn,'  Brealau,  1789;  and  from  Hallam's  'Hiatory  of 
the  Literature  of  Europe,'  voL  iv.,  pp.  243-63. 

SPIX,  JOHANN  BAPTIST  VON,  was  bom  at  Hochstadt,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Franconia  in  Bavaria,  on  February  9, 1781,  and  after 
being  educated  at  Bamberg,  was  entered  at  the  theological  seminary  at 
Wiirzburg  to  study  divinity.  After  purauiog  this  course  for  two 
years  he  abandoned  divinity  for  medicine,  and  in  1806  received  the 
degree  of  MD.  He  had  paid  particular  attention  to  human  and  com- 
parative anatomy,  and  in  1809  he  was  sent,  at  the  coat  of  the  Bavarian 
government,  to  pursue  his  investigations  in  Paris.  On  his  return  to 
Munich  he  was  admitted  an  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which,  after  the  iasue  in  1811  of  his  'Qeschichte  und  Beortheilung 
aller  Systems  der  2iOoIogie,'  made  him  conservator  of  its  natural 
history  museum.  In  1816  he  pubUsbed  his  *  Cephalogenesia^'  in  which 
he  traces  the  head  in  its  development  from  that  of  the  insect  to  that 
of  man,  following  it  through  all  the  various  classes  and  families  of 
animals.  In  1817  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Bavarian  government 
to  accompany  C.  F.  P.  von  Martins  in  the  exploration  of  BraziL  They 
landed  at  Rio  Janeiro,  traversed  the  provinces  of  San  Panic  and 
Mines  Geraes,  proceeded  thence  by  Und  to  Bahia,  and  through 
Piauhy  to  Maranbfto.  They  then  sailed  to  the  province  of  Pard, 
where  Spix  ascended  the  Amazonas  to  the  borders  of  Pern,  wliile 
Martins  explored  the  Tapura.  On  their  return  they  examined  several 
other  of  the  rivers,  and  reached  the  town  of  Pard  in  June  1820.  The 
health  of  Spix  had  greatly  suffered  from  the  climate  and  the  labour  he 
had  undergone,  but  he  completed  in  1824-25,  with  some  help  from 
other  zoologist^  five  illustrated  works  on  the  apea^  bats,  biHs,  and 
repUles  of  Brazil,  which  contain  much  that  ia  new  and  valuable,  but 
with  some  hasty  views  and  incorrect  conclusions  to  be  attributed  to 
his  desire  of  completing  the  works  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  May  18,  1826.  His  papers  relating  to  Brazil  he  bequeathed  to 
Yon  Martins,  and  he  left  a  considerable  legacy  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Munich. 

SPOFFORTH,  REGINALD,  a  composer  in  whom  were  united 
much  originality,  and  very  elegant  taste,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  art,  was  boro  in  1768,  at  Southwell  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  then 
received  his  early  musical  inatructions  from  his  imde,  oi^ganist  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  that  place.  Repairing  to  London,  he  took  leesona 
on  the  piano-forte  from  the  celebrated  Stetbelt,  and  oompleted  his 
studies  in  harmony  under  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke.  It  v^as  his  fate^  as 
unhappily  it  has  been  the  fate  of  the  English  muaictans  generally,  to 
depend  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  idmost  wholly  on  his  practioe 
as  a  teacher,  and  he  was  in  considerable  repute  as  a  piano-forte  master. 
As  a  compoaer,  he  is  now,  and  will  be  hereafter,  known  only  as  a  glee- 
writer.  Two  of  hia  earliest  glees  gained,  in  the  year  1798,  the  prize 
gold  medala  given  by  the  Catch  Club.  This  merited  sucoesa  estab- 
lished his  reputation,  and  encouraged  him  to  produce  other  works  of 
the  same  kind,  the  best  of  which  were  publiahed  by  himaelf,  and  most 
of  theae  have  taken  their  station  among  the  clasaical  musical  produc- 
tions of  thia  country.  On  the  death  of  hia  unde,  Mr.  Spofforth  came 
into  the  possession  of  oonsiderable  property,  but  did  not  long  enjoy 
hia  independence;  for  his  devotion  to  his  profession  and  his  unrelaxing 
industry  brought  on  a  nervous  diaease,  which  terminated  in  paralyats^ 
and  in  1827  deprived  music  of  one  of  ita  most  ingenious  votaries^  and 
society  of  one  of  its  most  amiable  members. 

SPOHN,  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  WILHELM,  a  German  phOo- 
logiat,  was  bom  May  16, 1792,  at  Dortmund.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Wittemberg,  and  afterwards  went  to  Leipzig,  where  he 
was,  in  1817,  made  professor  extraordinary  of  philoeophy,  and  in  1819 
professor  in  ordinary  of  ancient  literature.  He  was  a  scholar  of  the 
greatest  industry,  and  died  at  an  early  age,  January  17, 1824,  worn 
out  by  the  seventy  of  his  studiea  He  illustrated  antiquity  by  a 
variety  of  works  in  the  several  de|>artments  of  criticism^  philology. 
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and  geography.  He  published  an  edition  of  the  'Odyssey/  wilh 
valuable  dissertations  prefixed,  entitled  'De  Agro  Trojano  in  Carmi- 
nlbus  Homeri  deecripto/  Leipzig,  8to,  1814;  '  Commentarius  de 
eztrem&  OdysseiB  parte  inde  lb  rhapsod.  Y  297,  sbvo  reoentiore  orta 
quam  Homerioo,'  Leipsi^  1816.  fie  revised  the  text  of  Heaiod  with 
great  care;  the  edition  was  commenced  in  1819,  but  never  completed. 
In  1817  he  edited  the  'Panegyricus'  of  Isocr&tes;  and  in  the  last 
year  of  bis  life  published  '  Leotiones  Theocritese.'  He  projected  also 
Annals  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  deduced  from  a  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  various  passages  in  Latin  authors  illustrative  of 
thiB  period. 

As  a  geographer,  he  made  ^preat  additions  to  the  materials  collected 
by  Bredow.  HLb  researches  mto  the  mythology  of  the  ancients  led 
him  to  study  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  some  remarks  of  his  on  this 
subject  appeared  m  a  German  publication  called  'Amalthsea.'  In 
1822  he  was  employed  in  examining  and  arranging  the  Egyptian  anti- 
quities brought  to  Berlin  by  MinutolL  His  untimely  death  arrested 
the  publication  of  his  work  on  hieroglyphics,  which  has  since  been 
edited  by  Sejffkrth,  of  Berlin^  under  the  title  '  De  Lingu&  et  Uteris 
veterum  iBgyptiorum,  com  permultis  tabulis  lithographids  literas 
.iEgyptiorum  tum  vul^uri  turn  saoerdotali  ratione  scriptas  explicantibus 
atque  interpretationem  Rosettanso  aliarumqueinscriptionum  et  aliquot 
voluminum  papyraceorum  in  sepulcris  repertorum  exhibentibua. 
Acoedit  Glonarium  JSgyptiacum,  Leipzig,  1825,  with  a  life  and 
portrait  of  Spohn.  This  work  did  not  however  contribute  very  much 
to  solve  the  difiSculties  attending  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphicB. 
There  is  a  life  of  Spohn  in  the '  Zeit-genossen,  Neue  Reihe,'  heft  xv. 

8P0HR,  LUDWIG,  a  great  German  musician,  was  bom  at  Seesen, 
in  the  Dudiy  of  Brunswick,  in  the  year  178S.  His  father  was  an 
eminent  physician.  In  earl^  youth  he  showed  no  signs  of  the  talents 
which  afterwards  distinguished  him,  being  rather  remarkable  for 
apparent  riowness  of  intellect  Few  particulars  of  his  quiet  and 
uneventful  life  have  been  recorded ;  and  there  is  no  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  genius  for  music  began  to  deVelope  itself  or  how 
it  was  cultivated.  He  betook  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the 
violin,  and  obtained  an  engagement  as  chamber  musician  in  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  B^unswicL  In  1804  he  travelled  over  different  parts 
of  Germany,  giving  concerts,  and  acquiring  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  greatest  violinists  €i  the  time.  In  1805  he  became  Con- 
cert-master to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha;  and  while  he  held  this  situa- 
tion, made  various  professional  tours,  during  one  of  which  he  was 
present  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  where  he  eclipsed  all  his 
rivaJa.  His  earliest  compositions  consisted  chiefly  of  music  for  his 
own  instrument.  Concertos,  Quartets,  &c.  In  1817  he  travelled  in 
Italy  ;  and  after  his  return  from  that  country  became  director  of 
mudc  at  the  theatre  of  Frankfnrt-am-Main.  He  now  turned  his 
attexktion  to  dramatic  composition;  and,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
prodaiced  those  fine  Operas,  'Faust,'  'Jessonda,'  and  'Zemira  and 
Azor«*  which  have  become  popular  throughout  Europe. 

Wlien  he  left  Fronkfurt-am-Main,  he  became  Maestro  di  Capella 
to  the  Duke  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Cassel, 
where  he  still  lives.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  has  devoted 
himself  principally  to  the  composition  of  sacred  music :  and  his 
oratorios,  '  The  Last  Judgment,'  '  The  Crucifixion/  and  *  The  Fall  of 
Babylon,'  are  deservedly  classed  among  the  greatest  works  of  this 
description  which  have  appeared  since  the  days  of  HandeL 

Spobr  has  paid  many  visits  to  England.  The  first,  we  believe,  was 
in  1819,  when  he  came  on  the  invitation  of  the  Philharmonic  Sodety 
of  London;  and  several  of  his  orchestral  pieces  were  performed  at 
their  concerts.  His  oratorios  were  first  made  known  to  the  English 
public  by  their  production  at  the  Norwich  musical  festivals ;  and  it 
was  for  one  of  those  great  music-meetings  that  one  of  them,  'The  FaU 
of  Babylon,'  was  expressly  composed. 

He  is  a  voluminous  composer.  Besides  his  oratorios,  and  his  operas 
on  which  his  permanent  fame  will  cbiefiy  rest,  he  has  produced  a 
multitude  of  orchestral  symphonies,  concertos,  quartets,  and  other 
instrumental  works,  together  with  numerous  vocal  pieces— cantatas, 
songs,  ballads,  &o.,  which  are  popular  throughout  Germany.  Many 
years  ago,  when  he  became  engrossed  by  composition,  he  discontinued 
performing  on  the  violin ;  but  he  has  left  to  the  lovers  of  that  instru- 
ment a  most  valuable  gift,  in  his  '  Violin-School,'  the  best  and  most 
complete  work  of  its  class.  He  has  not  lately  produced  any  new 
work  :  and  though  he  enjoys  a  serene  and  happy  old  age,  the  reward 
of  a  well-spent  iSe,  we  may  regard  his  artistic  career  as  closed.  [Surp.] 

8P0N,  JACOB,  the  son  of  Charles  Spon,  an  eminent  French 
physician,  was  born  at  Lyon,  1647,  and  educated  at  StrasburiB^  He 
took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Montpellier,  and  returning 
to  his  native  place  in  1669,  studied  medicine  and  archsBology.  In  1673 
he  published  'Recberches  des  Antiquity  et  Curiosity  de  la  Yille  de 
Lyon,'  8vo,  and  the  following  year  endeavoured  to  draw  attention 
towards  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Greece,  by  the  publication  of 
'Relation  de  TEtat  Present  de  la  Yille  d'Athenes,  avec  un  Abr^g^  de 
son  Histoire  et  de  see  Antiquity'  Lyon,  1674,  written  by  the  Fhre 
Babin,  a  Jesuit,  who  had  been  resident  there.  In  1675  he  went  to 
Italy,  and  spent  some  time  at  Rome  studying  ancient  art  At  Venice 
he  met  with  an  English  traveller.  Sir  George  Wheler,  and  set  oat  with 
him  on  a  tour  to  the  East.  Their  route  lay  through  Dalmatia,  the 
Archipelago,  Constantinople^  aud  Asia  Minor :  they  then  visited  Atheos 


and  the  PtJoponnesus.  From  Negropont  they  set  sail  for  Venice^ 
whence  Spon  returned  to  Lyon  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1676.  la 
1678  he  published  his  <  Travels,'  printed  at  Lyon,  8  vols.  8vo;  reprinted 
Amsterd.,  2  vols.  12mo,  1679.  The  third  volume  contains  inscnptionsy 
great  numbers  of  which  relate  to  the  demi  of  Attica.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  *  Miscellanea  eruditss  Antiquitatis,  in  quibus  Mar- 
mora, &a,  Grutero  et  Ursino  ignota  referuntur  et  illustrantur,'  Lyon, 
folio,  published  in  tom.  4  of  the  'Thesaurus'  of  Polenus,and  containing 
much  interesting  matter.  About  this  time,  having  noticed  the  &lse- 
hood  of  Guillets  account  of  Athens,  published  under  the  name  of 
La  Guilleti^re,  he  became  engaged  in  a  oontroversy  with  him,  and 
succeeded  in  exposing  him  as  a  literary  impostor.  (Leake's  '  Athens^' 
2nd  ed.,  i  94,  oontains  a  full  account  of  this  matter.)  In  1683  appeared 
a  work  of  his,  entitled  '  Recherches  Curieuses  d* Antiquity,'  Lyon.  He 
continued  to  practise  as  a  physician,  and  published  several  medical 
treatises.  Being  a  Protestant,  he  quitted  Lyon  before  the  ravocatioa 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  went  to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  Vevay, 
where  he  died  in  great  distress  on  the  25th  of  December  1685.  His 
arohsDological  works  are  very  valuable:  his  'Travels'  show  great 
learning,  as  well  as  accuracy  of  observation ;  and  the  fidelity  of  hia 
descriptions  has  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  later  travellen^ 
and  by  recent  discoveries  at  Athens.  (Dr.  Ross,  '  Die  Acropolis  voa 
Athen.')  Spon  and  his  oomptoion  were  among  the  first  European 
travellers  who  visited  the  Parthenon  before  its  destruction  during  the 
siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians  in  1687. 

The  'Biographic  Universelle '  gives  a  list  of  Spon's  works,  but  omits 
several  which  are  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum. 

(Jdcher,  AUgemeinet  OeUhrtm-Lexicon,) 

SPONTINI,  GASPARD,  a  celebrated  Italian  dramatic  composer, 
was  bom  at  Jesi,  in  the  Roman  States,  in  the  year  1778.  After  study- 
ing the  principles  of  music  under  Padre  Abirtini  at  Bologna,  he 
entered,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  Conservatory  of  La  Pieth  at  Naples, 
then  a  music  school  of  great  renown.  At  seventeen  he  composed  his 
first  opera,  'I  Puntigli  delle  Donne,'  which  spread  his  name  over 
Italy,  and  led  to  the  favourable  reception  of  a  long  series  of  dramatic 
productions.  He  visited  Paris  in  1804,  and  from  that  time  became 
much  connected  with  the  music  of  the  French  opera;  his  principal 
works,  'La  Vestale,'  'Olympia,'  and  'Femand  Cortes,'  having  been 
composed  for  and  produced  at  the  Academic  Royale  de  Musique.  Of 
these  works,  '  La  Vestale '  acquired  the  greatest  celebrity.  Having 
been  adapted  both  to  the  ItsOian  and  the  German  stagey  it  was  per- 
formed in  every  great  musical  theatre  in  Europe,  and  Tor  a  time  had 
almost  as  much  popularity  as  the  works  of  Rossini  himself.  Spontani 
passed  many  years  of  the  latter  period  of  hii  life  at  Berlin,  as  director 
of  music  at  the  Prussian  court^  and  held  this  office  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  January  21, 1851. 

SPOTSWOOD,  (or  SPOTISWOOD,)  JOHN,  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  was  bom  m  1565,  in  what  is  now  the  parish  of  Mid-Calder, 
in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  of  which,  and  of  West  Galder,  then 
forming  one  parish,  his  father,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Spotswood  of  Spotswood  in  Berwickshire,  still  subsisting,  was  parson. 
The  spelling  of  the  name  which  we  have  adopted  is  that  given  on  the 
title-page  of  Spotswood's  '  History  of  the  Church  of  Sco&nd,'  and  is 
also  that  followed  by  his  contemporaries  Calderwood  and  Martina 
But  it  is  often  written  Spotiswood ;  that  is  the  spelling  of  the  writer 
of  the  biographical  memoir  prefixed  to  the  '  History/  and  also  in  the 
inscription  on  the  archbishop's  monument.  The  parson  of  Calder 
(whose  father  had  fallen  at  Flodden  Field)  was  soon  after  his  induction 
to  that  benefice  invested  with  the  office  of  superintendent  of  Lothisn, 
Merse,  and  Teviotdale  (a  sort  of  bishopric  under  what  was  thought  a 
less  odious  name),  whidi  he  held  till  his  death  in  1585.  Spotswood*s 
mother  was  Beatrix  Crichton,  desoibed  by  the  EngliBh  writer  of  his 
Life,  prefixed  to  his  '  History  of  the  Church  of  ScoUand,'  as  "a  grave 
and  a  discreet  matron,  daughter  to  the  laird  of  Lugton,  an  ancient 
baron  of  Scotland." 

Spotswood  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  is 
stated  to  have  "received  his  degrees"  in  his  sixteenth  year.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  Spotswood  was  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  his 
father,  who  was  disabled  by  age  and  infirmitiee,  as  parson  of  Calder; 
and  for  several  years  he  confined  himself  mostly  to  the  duties  of  his 
parish.  During  this  period  of  his  life  however,  he  appears  to  have 
been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  ultra-presbyterian  party,  and  to 
have  gone  along  with  the  majority  of  the  church  in  their  opposition  to 
the  attempts  of  the  government  to  restore  episcopacy.  Calderwood 
seems  to  assert  ('  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,'  p.  869)  that  the 
remarkable  paper  published  by  Bruce,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  1697,  as  his  apology  or  defence  for  refusmg  to  subscribe  the 
bond  demanded  from  the  dem  by  the  king,  engaging  that  they 
would  not  hold  themselves  privueged  to  utter  sedition  or  treason  in 
their  pulpits,  was  written,  or  at  least  revised,  by  Spotswood;  "he 
would  seem,"  says  Calderwood, "  so  frank  in  the  cause,  that  he  would 
needs  write  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  ^ve  it  a  aharper  edge."  It  is 
in  truth  sharp  and  also  sly  enough  m  various  passsges.  Latterly 
however  symptoms  of  a  tendency  to  defection  may  be  detected.  We 
find  him  mentioned  (Calderwood,  p.  894)  as  one  of  twenty-one 
ministers  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  at  Perth  ia 
1597,  to  ooi&r  with  the  king's  commissionerB  upon  certain  articles 
propounded  hf  his  migeety  ^  but,  in  the  notion  of  the  aealous  hlskoriai) 
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the  acta  and  prooeediogB  of  that  and  several  rabeeqnent  AEBemblies 
"were  framed  as  best  might  serve  for  advantage  to  the  cormpt  party." 
In  the  Assembly  again,  which  met  at  Bomtisland  in  1601,  which,  says 
the  lustorian,  *^  began  with  small  contentment  to  either  party/'  and 
ended,  he  intimateis  in  not  mnch  mor^  Spotswood  was  one  of  twenty- 
five  members  commissioned  to  act  with  the  king's  ministers,  or  any 
nine  of  them,  in  supplying  ministers  to  chnrches  in  bnxgh-towns. 
And  perhaps  there  may  be  other  occasiona  on  which  he  is  mentioned 
that  may  luve  escaped  us,  for  Calderwood's  large  volume  is  without 
an  index. 

Spotwood's  lather  had,  before  becoming  minister  of  Gaidar,  been 
employed  by  Matthew,  earl  of  Lennox  (iSterwards  regent,  and  the 
father  of  Damley) ;  and  now,  1601,  when  the  earl's  descendant  Ludo- 
wick  was  sent  on  an  embassy  from  Kinf  James  of  Scotland  to  France, 
Spotswood  was  appointed  to  attend  hmi  aa  his  chaplain.  While  in 
Paris,  according  to  Calderwood,  the  parson  of  Calder  "made  no 
scruple  to  go  to  mass."  Spotswood  has  himself  given  a  detailed 
account  of  the  embassy  ('  History,'  pp.  465-6),  but  does  not  descend 
to  such  particulars.  He  returned  in  the  duke's  retinue  through 
England,  "  having,  while  in  France,"  according  to  his  biographer,  "  so 
discreetly  canned  himself  as  added  much  to  his  reputation,  and  made  it 
appear  that  men  br«d  up  in  the  shade  of  learning  might  possibly 
endare  the  sunshine,  and  when  it  came  to  their  turns  might  carry 
themselves  as  handsomely  abroad  as  they  whose  education  being  in  a 
more  pragmatic  way  usually  undervalue  them."  At  the  last  General 
Assembly  however  Spotswood  was  delated  (or  indicted)  for  his 
attendance  at  mass  while  in  France  ;  and  Calderwood  says,  '*  he  waa 
removed,  notwitstanding  of  the  opposition  of  the  king  and  some 
ministers ;  many  voting  that  he  should  be  suspended  or  deposed." 
We  should  conjecture  Uie  word  '  removed'  here  to  be  a  misprint  for 
'  reproved.'  "  The  king  and  commissioners,"  it  is  added,  "  packed  it 
up/'  There  is  no  hint  of  this  little  afikir  either  in  Spotswood  himsdf 
or  his  biographer. 

When  James  set  out  for  Enj^d,  in  April  1608,  Spotswood  was  one 
of  five  Scotch  clergymen  whom  he  appointed  to  attend  him  on  his 
journey,  along  with  the  BiBhope  of  Ross  and  Dunkeld,  the  Duke  of 
J^nnox  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  While  his  miyesty  was 
at  Burleigh  House,  near  Stamford,  he  received  intelligenoe  of  the 
deaths  at  Paris^  of  James  Bethune,  archbishop  of  Glaupow;  on  which 
he  immediately  nominated  Spotswood  to  that  see,  which  he  had  never 
hitherto  regarded  as  vacant^  although  Bethune  had  been  out  of  the 
country  for  many  years,  and  continued  to  adhere  to  the  old  religion  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Spotswood  thus  elevated,  was,  as  he  tells  us  himself, 
immediately  sent  back  to  Scotland  to  attend  the  queen  on  her  journey, 
and  serve  her  for  '  eleemosinar,'  or  almoner.  He  was  also  made  a 
privy  councillor  for  Scotland.  It  is  remarkable  however  that  none  of 
the  Scotch  bishops  were  consecrated  till  1610,  when  Spotswood  and 
the  Bishops  of  Brechin  and  Galloway  were  summoned  to  London  for 
that  purpose,  and,  being  consecrated  at  London  House,  on  the  2l8t  of 
October,  by  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  Bath  and  Well^,  and 
Rochester,  oonveyed  their  new  character  in  the  same  manner  to  their 
brethren  on  their  return  home.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  ^Andrews)  would 
have  had  them  be  ordained  first  deacons  and  then  pnests  before  ^eir 
ordination  as  bishops,  as  was  in  fact  done  in  the  case  of  Sharp  and 
Leighton,  when  th^  were  appointed  to  the  sees  of  St  Andrews  and 
Glasgow,  after  the  Restoration;  but  in  the  present  case,  accordingto 
the  relation  of  Spotswood  himself,  "the  Arohbidiop  of  Canterbury,  Ih*. 
Bancroft,  who  was  by,  maintained  that  thereof  there  was  no  necessity, 
seeing,  where  bishops  could  not  be  had,  the  ordination  given  by  the 
presbyters  must  be  esteemed  Uwful;  otherwise  that  it  might  be 
doubted  if  there  were  anv  Uwfiil  vocation  in  most  of  the  reformed 
churches."  This  was  applauded  bv  the  other  biBhops,  and  Andrews 
acquiesced.  Burnet's  account  is  that  Andrews's  objection  was  over- 
ruled by  the  king  himself,  "who  thought  it  went  too  far  towards  the 
imchurching  of  all  those  who  had  no  bishops  among  them;"  Neither 
of  the  arohbiihopB  were  appointed  to  officiate  in  the  consecration  of 
Spotswood  and^  his  brethren,  to  prevent  its  b^g  supposed  that  there 
was  any  intention  to  revive  the  old  claims  of  the  sees  of  Canterbury 
and  York  to  a  supremacy  over  the  Scottish  Churdi;  this  was  James's 
own  arrangement^  and  the  same  precaution  was  td^en  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  Sharp  and  Leighton  in  the  next  age. 

The  next  year  Spotswood  returned  to  London,  beaiiog  a  letter  or 
petition  from  the  Synod  of  Lothian,  supplicating  the  king  for  a 
General  Assembly,  a  prayer  which  his  majesty  did  not  grant,  and 
which  the  archbishop  probably  did  not  very  earnestly  uiget  •*  Return- 
ing from  court,"  writes  Calderwood,  "he  rideth  out  of  Haddington 
when  the  people  were  repairing  to  the  kirk  to  hear  sermon  upon  the 
Lord's  day.  And  it  was  always  the  custom  of  this  profime  bishop  to 
cross  the  ferries  or  to  ride  upon  the  Lord's  day  in  time  of  sermon" 
(p.  487).  The  historian  afterwards  inserts  some  Latm  verses  on  the 
Scotch  bishops,  which,  he  says,  were  spread  in  Edinburgh,  in  January 
1609,  b^innmg,  'Vina  amat  Andrms,  cum  vino  Glasgua  amores' 
(p.  601).  ^  " 

Spotswood,  as  might  be  expected,  employed  his  beet  exertions  in 
re-edifying  and  strengthening  the  ecclesiastical  system,  of  which  he 
had  thus  been  appointed  one  of  the  chief  overseers;  but  the  detail  of 
the  proceedings  in  which  he  bore  a  part  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
hjstoiies  of  ScoUand  and  of  the  Scottish  Church.    «« At  his  entry  to 


the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,"  says  his  biographer,  "he  found  the 
revenues  of  it  so  dilapidate,  that  there  was  not  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling  of  yearly  rent  left  to  tempt  to  a  new  sacrilege ;  but  such  was 
his  care  and  husbandry  for  his  successors,  that  he  grtatly  improved  it, 
and  yet  with  so  much  content  to  his  diocese,  that  genenlly  both  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  whole  city  of  Glasgow,  were  as  unwilling 
to  part  with  him  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  place  of  a  tutelar  angel  to 
them."  Tet,  "  part  with  him  they  must,"  as  this  cordial  panegyrist 
proceeds  to  relate;  for  in  June  1615,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Gladstanes,  Spotswood  was  appointed  to  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Stw  Andrews.  According  to  Calderwood,  "  when  he  returned  from 
London  to  Glasgow  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  he  seemed  to  be  alto- 
gether ignorant  who  had  obtained  the  gift  [of  the  vacant  mitre],  till 
one  of  his  servants,  attending  in  Edinbuxgh  upon  the  kiog^s  patent, 
sent  to  him  advertisement  to  come  in  haste  to  Edinburgh.  When  he 
came,  he  seemed  to  be  miacontent,  as  desirous  to  stay  still  at  Glas- 
gow ;  but  in  the  meantime  his  gift  passeth  the  seals."  He  had  pre- 
viously Qn  1609)  been  appointed  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  restore  that  court  to  its  ancient  constitution 
of  a  mixed  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tribunal ;  but  this  design  was  aban- 
doned the  following  year,  on  the  erection  of  the  two  courts  of  High 
Commission,  over  one  of  which  Spotswood  was  appointed  to  preside^ 
and  which  were  united  under  his  presidency  on  his  removad  to  St 
Andrews. 

As  soon  as  he  obtamed  the  primacy,  his  biographer  informs  ua,  "hs^ 
by  his  favour  with  the  king,  procured  three  hundred  pounds  sterling 
of  yearly  rent  (being  by  the  sacrilege  of  former  times  swallowed  up  in 
the  crown  revenues)  to  be  restor^  to  his  see ; "  and,  continues  the 
same  authority,  "  all  King  James  his  time  he  lived  in  great  favour 
with  him,  and  was  the  prime  instrument  used  by  him  in  several 
assemblies  for  the  restoring  the  antient  discipline,  and  bringing  that 
church  to  some  degrees  of  uniformity  with  her  sister  church  of 
England.  .  .  .  Nor  was  his  industry  less  for  the  recovery  of  some 
remnants  and  parcels  of  the  church's  patrimony,  which,  although  they 
were  but  as  a  few  crumbe  in  comparison  of  that  which  at  a  fuU  me^ 
sacrilege  had  swallowed,  he  found  to  be  an  hard  province ;  yet  by  his 
seal  and  diligence  he  overcame  many  difficulties,  and  so  little  regarded 
his  own  ease,  that,  for  the  effecting  of  this,  and  what  else  conduced  to 
the  recovery  of  that  church  in  patrimony  and  discipline,  they  who 
knew  the  passages  of  his  life  have  computed  that  he  made  no  less  than 
fifty  journeys  from  Scotland  to  London."  Spotswood  was  succeeded 
in  the  see  of  Glasgow  by  Law,  bishop  of  Orkney.  "  Here  it  is  to  he 
observed,"  writes  the  acrimonious  Calderwood,  "  that  Mr.  John  Spots- 
wood  and  Mr.  James  Law,  both  sometime  ministers  within  the  presby- 
terv  of  Linlithgow,  two  pretty  foot-ball  men,  are  now  the  only  two 
archbishops  in  Scotland,  and  have  now,  as  we  use  to  say,  the  ^dl  at 
their  foot.  They  were  both  near  tiie  point  of  suspension  in  the  purer 
.times  for  the  profimation  of  the  Sabbath ;  now  they  have  power  to 
suspend,  deprive,  imprison,  fine,  or  confine  any  minister  in  Scotland. 
Out  of  preposterous  pity  they  were  spared  then ;  but  now  they  spars 
not  the  least  and  the  most  blameless.'  (p.  655.) 

The  same  royal  favour  that  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  James, 
Spotswood  retained  under  the  new  king  Charles  L,  whom  he  crowned 
in  the  abbey  church  of  Holyrood  on  the  18th  of  June  1633.  The 
writer  of  his  '  Life'  states,  that  besides  procuring  the  revenues  of  the 
priory  of  St.  Andrews,  which  were  then  in  lay  hands^  to  be  added  to 
lus  see,  he  prevailed  with  the  king  to  separate  so  much  of  his  diocese 
as  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Forth,  and  to  erect  it  into  the  new  bishopric 
of  Edinburgh.  This  was  in  1688.  Within  two  yearn  after,  on  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Eionoul,  Spotswood  was  made  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland. 

He  had  not  yet  attained  this  last  height  of  promotion  when  in  1634 
he  drew  upon  himself  a  storm  of  popular  odium  by  his  conduct  in 
instigating  the  oopressive  proceedings  against  Lord  Balmerino,  who^ 
on  the  ground  of  his  having  had  in  his  possession  a  petition,  oonaidered 
to  be  seditious,  which  had  been  drawn  up  with  the  design  of  being 
pesented  to  the  king  by  a  number  of  the  opposition  peera,  and  the 
knowledge  of  which  had  been  betrayed  to  the  archbishop,  was  arraigned 
for  the  then  capital  crime  of  leasing-making  (verbal  sedition),  brought 
to  trial  before  the  court  of  justiciary  (in  which  Spotswood*8  second 
son,  lord  president  of  the  court  of  session,  sat  as  one  of  the  aasessors 
to  the  justice-general),  found  guilty  by  an  intimidated  jury,  condemned 
to  death,  and  only  pardoned  at  last^  after  a  long  imprisonment,  in 
consequence  of  the  government  becoming  afraid  to  permit  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence — ^much,  it  waa  understood,  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  archbishop  and  the  other  prelates.  The  part  that  Spotswood 
took  in  this  business  excited  the  greater  disgust  firom  his  notorious 
hereditary  enmity  to  Balmerino,  whose  father  fdso  had  been  disgraced 
and  destroyed  six-and-twenty  years  before,  chiefly  through  his  manage- 
ment. The  prosecution  of  Lord  Balmerino  contributed  as  much  per^ 
haps  as  any  other  single  cause  to  produce  the  general  dissatisfSwstion  in 
Scotland  which  a  few  years  later  broke  out  into  so  wild  a  flame.  It 
was  followed  in  1637  by  the  ill-managed  attempt  to  impose  a  liturgy 
on  the  Scottish  church,  which  was  the  immediate  provocation  of  the 
rebellion  against  the  government.  This  scheme  too  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Spotswood  by  some  of  his  indiscriminating  admirers :  Martine, 
in  his  <Reliqui»  Divi  Andreas'  (p.  251),  describes  this  "grave,  sage^ 
and  peaceable  prelate^"  as  deserving  "  a  smgular  note  and  mark  oC 
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honoar,"  amoDg  otber  things, "  for  composiDg  one  excellent  litnTgie." 
But  in  trnth,  Spotswood  appears  to  have  been  all  along  disinclined  to 
the  ionovation,  though,  possibly,  as  the  project  -waa  one  upon  which 
Charles  himself  had  set  Ms  heart,  he  did  not  openly  oppose  it.  It  was 
pushed  principally  by  Laud,  who  had  formed  a  party  among  the 
younger  Scottish  bishops;  and  the  new  liturgy  and  book  of  canons 
were  compiled  by  three  or  four  members  of  this  party,  whose  adher- 
ence to  the  Eoglish  primate  had  for  some  time  thrown  them  into 
opposition  to  the  head  of  their  own  church.  Spotswood,  who  was 
constitutionally  of  a  temporisiog  dispositioo,  and  could  gain  nothing 
by  any  disturbance  of  the  established  state  of  thiogs,  did  what  he 
could  to  check  the  precipitation  of  these  zealots,  and,  in  recommendiog 
delay  aod  caution,  is  believed  to  have  entertained  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  prevent  the  perilous  experiment  altogether.  But  of  course  he 
shared  with  the  rest  in  the  destruction  brought  upon  their  whole  order 
by  its  failure.  Deposed  from  his  'pretended'  ofiSce  of  a  bishop, 
declared  infamous,  and  excommunicated  by  the  famouB  Assembly 
vhich  met  at  Glasgow  in  November  1688,  he  fled  to  England,  "  where," 
says  his  biographer,  "age  and  grief,  with  a  sad  soul  in  a  crazy  body, 
had  so  distempered  him,  that  be  was  driven  to  take  harbour  in  New- 
castle, till  by  some  rest,  and  the  care  of  his  physicians,  he  had  recovered 
80  much  strength  as  brought  him  to  London.  Laiog,  in  his  *  History 
of  Scotland'  (iii.  154),  says — we  do  not  know  upon  what  authority — 
that  he  now  "  resigned  the  seals  for  a  pecuniary  consideration  : " — if 
so,  the  money  waa  probably  all  he  had  to  subsist  upon.  The  writer 
of  his  *  Life '  expressly  affirms  that  he  enjoyed  the  honour  of  the  chan- 
celloi*ship  **  to  his  death."  But,  however  this  may  be,  he  soon  fell  ill 
again,  and  died  on  the  26th  of  November  (6to  *  Calendas  Decembris') 
1 639.  '*  The  manner  of  his  burial,"  concludes  his  biographer,  "  by  the 
command  and  care  of  his  religious  king,  was  solemnly  ordered ;  for, 
the  corpse  being  attended  by  many  mourners,  and  at  least  800  torches, 
and  being  brought  near  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster,  the  whole 
nobility  of  England  and  Scotland  then  present  at  coort,  with  all  the 
king  8  servants  and  many  gentlemen,  came  out  of  their  coaches,  and 
conveyed  the  body  to  the  west  door,  where  it  was  met  by  the  dean 
and  prebendaries  of  that  church  in  their  clerical  habits,  and  buried 
accenting  to  the  solemn  rites  of  the  English  church,  before  the  exter- 
mination of  decent  Christian  burial  was  oome  in  fashion." 

Burnet,  in  his  < History  of  his  own  Time'  (i  26),  has  described 
Spotswood  as  "a  prudent  and  mild  man,  but  of  no  great  decency  in 
his  course  of  life ;  for,"  he  adds,  in  a  passage  first  printed  in  the 
Oxford  edition  of  1823,  '*  he  was  a  frequent  player  at  cards,  and  used 
to  eat  often  in  taverns ;  besides  that  all  hia  livings  were  scandalously 
exposed  to  sale  by  his  servants."  This  version  of  the  gossip  of  the 
day  may  be  taken  as  giving  us  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  the  arch- 
bishop's character.  Like  the  generality  of  the  members  of  the  Scottish 
episcopal  church  in  that  age,  he  appeara  to  have  signalised  his  aversion 
and  contempt  for  the  precisianism  of  the  Puritans  by  a  laxity  of 
manners  which  would  now  be  accounted  indecorous  in  a  churchman ; 
but  those  were  the  dayr  when  even  the  puritanical  Abbot,  wearing  the 
mitre  of  Canterbuiy,  waa  wont  to  join  in  the  diversion  of  the  cSaae; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Spotswood  led  in  any  respect  an  actually 
immoral  life;  on  the  contrary,  writers  of  his  own  party  warmly 
eulogise  the  piety  and  simplicity  with  which  he  demeaned  himself. 
" In  his  life,'  says  his  biographer ;  '* he  had  set  so  severe  a  watch  upon 
himself,  that  his  conversation  was  without  reproof,  even  in  those  times 
when  the  good  name  of  every  clergyman  was  set  at  a  rate,  as  formerly 
were  the  heads  of  wolves."  He  was  no  doubt  an  ambitious  man ;  and 
he  was  probably  chargeable  with  the  carelessness  as  to  money  matters^ 
and  something  of  the  unscrupulousness  in  other  respects,  which  are 
the  frequent  concomitants  of  political  ambition.  Of  the  superiority 
of  his  general  talents,  or  at  least  of  the  skill  with  which  he  turned 
undoubted  talents  to  account,  his  success  in  the  world  may  be  taken 
as  a  sufficient  evidence;  of  his  learning  and  literary  abilities  we' have 
a  sample  in  his  '  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  year 
208  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  VI.,'  a  folio  volume  of  about  £5U 
closely  printed  pages,  published  at  London  in  1655.  It  was  under- 
taken, we  are  told,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  King  James,  and 
it  is  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Charles  L  in  an  epistle  dated  **  from 
the  place  of  my  peregrination,  15th  November,  1689."  This  would  be 
only  eleven  days  before  the  archbishop's  death,  according  to  the 
common  account ;  yet  the  dedication,  which  extends  to  three  pages, 
contains  no  allusion  either  to  the  illness  or  the  exile  of  the  writer.  On 
the  contrary,  he  speaks  throughout  as  if  he  were  still  in  Scotland.  All 
but  the  first  120  psges  of  this  work,  which  bring  down  the  history  of 
the  Scottish  Church  to  the  Reformation,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
narrative  of  a  contemporary;  and  it  contains  some  details  not  else- 
where to  be  found :  but  its  chief  value  consists  in  its  giving  us  the 
views  of  public  events  entertained  by  one  of  the  principal  actors ;  and 
in^  this  way  even  its  suppressions  and  perversions  of  facts  are  not 
without  interest  It  is  written  in  a  dear  enough  but  in  a  poor  aud 
unimpressive  style.  Spotswood's  biographer  says  that  he  had  heard  of 
no  other  works  which  he  had  left  behind  him ;  but  Martine,  in  his 
notice  of  him  in  the  '  Reliquise,'  attributes  to  him  likewise  *'a  like  tract, 
in  good  and  refined  Latin,  called  Refutatio  Libelli  de  Regimioe 
Eoclesise  Scoticanoe,  dedicated  to  King  Charles  I.,  a  learned  and  elo- 
quent piece,  pitifully  reftited  by  Mr.  David  Calderwood,  under  the 
name  of  Dido  davius," 


By  his  wife  *'  Radiael  Lindsay,  daughter  to  David  Lindsay,  bishop  of 
Ross,  of  the  house  of  Edzell,  an  honourable  family  in  Scotland,"  Arch- 
bishop Spotswood  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Of  the  eldest^  Sir 
John  Spotswood,  hia  father's  biographer,  writing  in  1655,  says  that 
he  was  then  alive,  **  though  not  in  a  plentiful  yet  in  a  contented 
condition,  not  any  way  cast  down  or  ashamed  of  his  sufferings,  but 
comforting  himself  rather,  that,  in  this  general  ruin  brought  upon  his 
country,  he  hath  kept  his  oonscienoe  free,  though  his  estate  hath 
suffered."  These  are  like  the  expressions  of  a  man  speaking  of  him- 
self, and  would  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  Sir  John  Spotswood  was 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  of  his  father's  life,  and  the  editor  of  his 

<  History.'  The  archbishop's  second  son.  Sir  Robert  Spotswood,  after 
having  been  madea  lord  of  session  by  James  VL,  and  lord  president 
of  that  court  by  King  Charles,  was  removed  from  the  bench  by  the 
Covenanters  in  1641,  and  in  January  1646,  after  the  defeat  of  Moni* 
rose  at  Philiphaugh,  was  executed  at  St.  Andrews,  along  with  oUier 
adherents  of  that  royalist  generaL  A  son  of  one  of  these  brothers  was 
also  put  to  death  at  Edinburgh,  in  March  1650,  a  few  days  after  the 
execution  of  Montroso.  The  archbishop's  daughter  was  married  to 
Sir  William  Sinclair  of  Rossl^vn. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence  at  St.  Andrews,  Archbishop 
Spotswood  has  left  a  memorial  of  his  taste  in  the  church  of  the  parish 
of  Dairsie,  '* which,"  his  biographer  tells  us,  "he  publicly  at  his  own 
charges  built,  and  adorned  .  .  .  after  the  English  form ; '  adding  that 
"  if  the  boisterous  hand  of  a  mad  reformation  hath  not  disordered  " 
it,  it  "  is  at  this  time  one  of  the  beautifuHest  little  pieces  of  church- 
work  that  IB  left  to  that  now  unhappy  country."  The  church  still 
stands,  though  disfigured  in  the  interior,  and  stripped  of  whatever 
decoration  it  had  that  could  be  torn  down  without  pulling  the  build* 
log  to  piece&  There  is  a  view  of  it,  and  also  of  a  house  (now,  we 
believe,  entirely  demolished)  built  by  the  archbishop  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  church,  in  the  last  edition  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's 

<  History  of  Fife  and  Kinross,'  8vo,  Cupar-Fife,  1803.  Spotswood  had 
purchased  the  estate  of  Dairsie. 

SPRAGGE,  SIR  EDWARD,  was  a  distinguished  commander  in  the 
naval  battles  between  the  English  and  Dutch  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  H.  Of  his  parentagei,  the  date  of  his  birth,  and  the  oircum* 
stances  of  his  early  life,  there  are  no  records.  He  fought  as  a  captain 
in  the  battle  between  the  English  and  Dutch,  on  the  Srd  of  June  1665, 
and  for  his  gallantly  on  that  occasion  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. He  was  engaged  in  the  foiur  days'  battle  which  took  place  in 
June  1666,  and  also  in  the  following  one  of  July  24th.  When  Van 
Tromp  sailed  up  the  Thames  in  1667  he  defended  Sheemess,  which 
however,  from  the  weak  state  of  the  garrison,  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon.  He  afterwords  collected  a  few  friga^s  and  fire-ships,  and 
when  the  Dutch  admiral  Van  Nes  sailed  up  the  Thames,  Spragge 
engaged  him,  burnt  some  of  his  ships,  and  chased  him  out  of  the  river 
In  1671  Sir  Edward  Spragge  fought  against  the  Algerines,  burnt  seven^l 
of  their  vessels,  and  did  considerable  damage  to  the  castles  and  towns 
on  the  coast  of  Algiers.  In  the  battle  of  Solebay,  May  28, 1672,  he 
sunk  a  Dutch  ship  of  60  guns.  In  1678  he  was  made  admiral  of  the 
blue,  and  on  the  28th  of  May  in  that  year  another  fight  took  place,  in 
which  Spragge  and  Van  Tromp  were  compelled  to  change  their  ships 
two  or  three  times  in  consequence  of  the  damage  done  to  thenL  On 
the  4th  of  June  he  fought  Van  Tromp  again,  and  the  two  admirals 
were  once  more  compelled  to  leave  their  shattered  vessels.  On  the 
11th  of  August  another  similar  oontest  took  place  between  them, 
when  Spragge,  passing  in  a  boat  from  the  batteied  St  George  to  the 
Royal  Charles,  was  drowned,  a  shot  having  struck  and  sunk  the  boat 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Sir  Edward  Spragge  has  been 
highly  praised  by  his  contemporaries,  not  only  for  his  courage  and 
sk&l  as  a  commander,  but  for  his  gentiemanly  manners  and  amiable 
disposition. 

SPRANGER,  BARTOLOM^TUS,  a  great  mannerist,  but  a  cele- 
brated painter  in  his  time,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1546.  His  father 
was  a  wealthy  merchant^  and  after  he  had  received  instruction  from 
several  masters  at  Antwerp  he  visited  Paris  and  Italy,  where  at  MiUn 
he  placed  himself  with  Bernardo  Gatti,  called  Soiaro.  From  Milan  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  found  a  patron  in  the  Cardinal  Famese^  who 
introduced  him  to  Pope  Pius  Y.,  who  commissioned  Spranger  to  paint 
him  a  picture  of  the  '  Last  Judgment,'  gave  him  apartments  in  the 
Vatican,  aud  appointed  him  his  painter.  This  picture  of  the  '  Last 
Judgment,'  which  contained  about  500  heads,  was  painted  on  a  large 
sheet  of  copper,  and  after  the  death  of  the  pope  it  was  fixed  over  his 
tomb  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maiia  Maggiore,  but  must  have  been  long 
since  i-eonoved. 

In  1575  Spranger  left  Rome  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  II.,  at  Vienna,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by 
John  of  Bologna.  After  the  death  of  Maximilian  he  remained  in  the 
service  of  Rudolph  IL,  who  ennobled  him  in  1588.  He  visited  his 
native  place  in  1602,  after  an  absence  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  was 
treated  with  great  distinction  by  his  countrymen.  He  returned  again 
to  Prague,  and  died  there  about  1625,  according  to  Von  MeoheL  There 
are  many  pieces  by  Spranger  in  the  gallery  of  Vienna,  and  in  other 
German  collections.  He  painted  with  facility,  but  his  figures  are 
heavy,  gross,  and  distorted ;  he  was  fond  of  allegorical  and  mytho- 
logical subjects,  which  were  utterly  unfit  for  his  style. 

SPRAT|  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  1686,  at  Fallaton  in  Devonshire^ 
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He  was  the  son  of  a  clergymsD,  and  was  educated  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  of  wbich  foundation  he  became  fellow.  He  took  the  degree 
of  iLA,  in  1657.  In  1659  be  published  a  poem  on  the* Death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,*  and  another,  '  The  Plague  of  Athens.'  Haviog  been 
ordained  after  the  Hestoration^  he  was  made  chaplain,  first  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  asfrieted  in  writing 
*The  Rehearsal,*  and  afterwards  to  the  king.  At  this  time  he  was 
made  one  of  the  original  fellows  of  the  Uoyal  Society,  and  in  1667  pub- 
lished its  history.  In  1668  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
in  1683  dean  of  Westminster,  and  in  1684  bishop  of  Rochester.  In 
return  for  these  marks  of  royal  favour,  Sprat  in  1685  published  a 
history  of  the  liye-House  plot,  entitled  *  A  true  Account  and  Declara- 
tion of  the  horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  late  King,  his  present 
Majesty,  and  tiie  present  Qovemment;'  but  he  repented  of  having 
written  this  work,  wad  when  requested  by  James,  liter  Monmouth's 
execution,  to  add  a  second  part,  he  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the 
lives  of  many  innocent  persons  would  be  endangered  thereby.  (See 
his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset^  written  iu  1689,  printed  in  1711.  4ta) 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiBsioners  for 
ecclesiastical  affidrs :  he  voted  in  this  office  for  the  acquittal  of  the 
Bishop  of  London ;  and  in  1688,  though  he  had  himself  acknowledged 
the  king's  declai-ation  of  Toleration,  he  refused  to  take  part  in  any 
proceedings  against  the  disobedient  clergy,  and  withdrew  from  the 
commission.  On  the  abdication  of  James,  Sprat  was  one  of  those 
who  in  the  convention  held  on  that  occasion  proposed  the  appointment 
of  a  regent ;  but  after  tbe  settlement  of  this  question  be  did  not 
refuse  allegiance  to  William.  In  1692  an  attempt  was  made  to 
implicate  the  bishop  in  a  pretended  plot  for  restoring  James,  his 
signature  having  been  fraudulently  obtained  by  two  men  of  infamous 
character,  Robert  Young  and  Stephen  Blackhead.  He  succeeded  after 
some  little  time  in  triumphantly  establishing  his  innocence  and  the 
villany  of  his  accusers.  From  this  time  till  his  death — May  20, 1713, 
at  Bromley  in  Kent — he  lived  undisturbed  by  any  political  troubles. 
His  property  was  bequeathed  to  his  son  Thomas  Sprat,  archdeacon  of 
Rochester. 

Burnet,  who  appears  to  have  viewed  Sprat  with  the  jealous  eye  of 
a  rival,  speaks,  after  his  manner,  slightingly  of  his  moial  character; 
but  bis  conduct  on  many  occasions  shows  an  integrity  superior  to  the 
feelings  of  personal  gratitude  towards  the  king.  There  is  a  list  of  his 
works  in  Wood's  '  Athense  Oxon.,*  among  which  is  a  brief  '  Life  of 
Cowley ' — of  no  great  merits  but  which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  subse- 
quent lives  of  the  poet— and  some  sermons  and  letters.  There  is  also 
a  letter  of  his  among  the  Lantdowne  Manuscripts,  British  Museum. 
His  prose  style  is  remarkable  for  choiceness  of  expression  and  beauty 
of  structuro :  he  is  styled  by  Wood  a  commanding  and  eloquent 
preacher,  and  this  praise  is  confirmed  by  Burnet  He  wrote  a  few 
short  poems,  in  the  manner  and  with  all  the  faults  of  the  school  of 
Cowley.  Tbe  longest  of  them,  *  Tbe  Plague  of  Athens,'  is,  to  borrow 
Sprat's  own  words  in  the  dedication  of  it,  *'  an  example  how  much  a 
noble  subject  is  changed  and  disfigured  by  an  ill  hand."  (See  *  Some 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in 
God  Thomas  Sprat,  D.D.,— with  a  true  copy  of  his  Last  Will  and 
Testament,'  London,  printed  for  B.  Curll,  1715 ;  and  Johoson's '  Lives 
of  the  Poets.') 

SPRENQEL,  CURT,  one  of  the  most  learned  physicians  and 
botanists  of  the  last  and  present  century,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of 
August  1766,  at  Bolderkow  in  Pomerania,  where  his  father  was  a 
clergyman.  His  early  studies  were  entirely  directed  by  his  father, 
and  he  is  represented  at  the  sge  of  fourteeu  as  being  conversant  not 
only  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  and  some  modem  languages, 
but  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in  Hebrew  and  Arabia  Nor 
was  his  attention  confined  to  languages,  for  at  this  age  ho  published  a 
little  work  on  botany,  in  a  series  of  letters,  entitled  'Bofany  for 
lAdies.'  In  1784  he  commenced  his  studies  at  Halle,  and  devoted' 
himself  to  both  theology  and  medicine ;  but  he  soon  gave  up  the 
former  for  the  latter.  In  1787  he  took  his  degree  in  Medicine,  and  on 
this  occasion  presented  as  his  thesis  a  paper  entitled  *Rudimenta 
Kosologise  Dynamicse.' 

During  his  medical  studies  he  kept  up  his  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  languages,  and  extended  bis  knowledge  of  those  of  the  east, 
and  was  thus  remarkably  qualified  for  the  study  of  the  history  of 
medicine.  To  this  department  he  applied  himself,  and  in  1789  was 
appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Halle.  In  1795  he  was  made  ordinary  professor  of  the  same  departs 
ment  Although  his  application  to  the  study  of  medicine  was  great^ 
and  he  had  already  commenced  his  work  on  the  *  History  of  Medidoe,' 
and  had  published  his  '  Manual  of  Pathology,'  he  yet  found  time  to 
cultivate  his  acquaintance  with  plants^  and  in  1797  was  appointed 
professor  of  botany.  To  this  department  he  applied  the  same  learning 
that  he  had  done  to  medidne,  and  Ms  prolific  pen  furnished  the  most 
complete  history  of  botany  extant. 

Through  his  works  he  became  cdebrated  throughout  his  native 
country,  and  was  called  upon  to  fill  very  important  chairs.  In  1808 
he  was  invited  to  Marburg  to  fill  the  chair  vacated  by  Baldinger;  in 
1 809  to  Dorpat ;  and  on  the  death  of  WiUdenow  in  1 812  he  was  invited 
to  oocupv  his  place  at  BerihL  All  of  these  he  refused,  and  remained 
his  whole  life  at  Halle.  The  fame  of  his  learning  however  was  not 
oonfined  to  Germany;   almost  every  country  in  Europe  sought  to 


confer  honours  upon  him.  Upwards  of  seventy  learned  societies  and 
academies  sent  him  their  honorary  diplomas,  and  many  kings  con- 
ferred upon  him  their  orders  of  distinction.  These  however  were 
objects  at  which  he  never  aimed,  and  which  he  never  allowed  to  divert 
him  from  his  favourite  studies.  He  was  one  of  the  most  industrious 
and  learned  men  of  his  age ;  but  whilst  his  great  learning  enabled  him 
to  become  perfectly  conversant  with  what  had  been  done  by  previous 
writers,  he  did  not  neglect  to  observe  for  himself,  and  add  the  fruit  of 
his  own  experience  to  that  which  had  been  previously  produced. 

The  early  part  of  Sprengol's  life  seems  to  have  been  more  particu- 
larly directed  to  medicine.  In  1788  he  published  a  defence  of  Galen's 
doctrine  of  fever,  and  in  1798  an  apology  for  Hippocrates.  In  1792 
the  first  part  of  his  '  History  of  Medicioe '  appeared,  and  waa  not  com- 
pleted till  1 820.  These  works  were  followed  by  smaller  ones  on  various 
departments  of  the  science  of  medicioe,  a  complete  view  of  which  was 
given  in  his  '  Institutiones  MedicsB,'  a  work  in  six  volumes,  which 
appeared  at  various  intervals  from  1809  to  1816.  In  this  work  the 
whole  field  of  medical  science  is  gone  over,  and  each  department  dis- 
plays the  author's  characteristic  learning.  As  a  botanist  Sprengel 
stands  very  high.  He  had  in  early  life  contracted  a  love  for  botany, 
and  after  his  appointment  to  the  professorship  of  that  science  in  Halle, 
he  never  ceased,  till  disabled  bj  disease,  contributing  important 
additions  to  its  literature.  In  1798  he  published  his  '  Antiquitates 
Botaniceo,'  which  was  followed  in  1808  by  his  '  Historia  Rei  Herbariae.' 
In  these  works  he  has  brought  his  knowledge  of  ancient  languages  to 
bear  upon  the  illustration  of  botany  in  the  earliest  times,  and  in  the 
latter  work  the  history  of  the  science  is  brought  down  to  the  period  at 
which  it  was  written.  To  descriptive  botany  he  made  great  additions, 
especislly  in  the  *  Flora  Halensis,'  published  in  1806,  and  subsequent 
editionp.  These  works  were  illustrated  by  many  plates  from  his  own 
pencil.  Besides  these  he  has  published  many  other  papers  in  this 
department  of  botany.  He  took  a  part  with  Schultes  in  preparing  as 
edition  of  the  '  Sy&tema  Vegetabilium  *  of  Linnasus,  and  subaequentlj, 
in  1824,  published  an  edition  of  that  work  himself,  with  an  appendix. 
He  also  described  a  part  of  the  Brazilian  plants,  collected  by  Sellow, 
in  his  '  Neue  Eutdeckuugen  im  ganzen  Umfang  der  Pflanzenkunde,* 
published  in  1820.  In  the  systematic  arrangement  of  plants  he 
established  many  improvements,  both  in  the  Linns»m  and  natural 
systems,  the  principal  of  which  are  oontained  in  his  works  on  descrip- 
tive botany.  In  1811  he  published  a  work  on  physiological  and 
descriptive  botany,  entitled  'Von  dem  Bau  und  der  Katur  der 
Gewilchse,'  in  which  he  has  given  the  result  of  the  labours  of  others, 
and  added  many  new  observations  of  his  own.  In  1822  he  published 
a  German  translation  of  Theophrastus's  '  Natural  History  of  Plants,' 
and  in  1829  a  new  edition  of  'Pediaui  Dioscoridis  Anazarbei  de 
Materia  Medica  Libri  v.'  His  last  work  was  an  edition  of  the  *  Genera 
Plimtarum'  of  Linnseus,  in  1830. 

His  eldest  son  William  was  professor  of  surgety  at  Greifwald,  and 
died  in  1828.  This  loss  affected  the  futher  very  severely,  and  he  never 
recovered  the  stroke.  He  was  attacked  by  several  apoplectic  fits,  and 
died  in  one  of  these  seizures  on  the  15th  of  March  1833. 

*SPRUNKR,  KARL  YON,  was  bom  at  Stuttgardt  in  1803,  but* 
left  an  orphan  early,  resided  with  some  relatives  at  Ingolstadt  and 
Salzbui^g  till  1814,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  corps  of  cadeta  at 
Munich,  where  he  quickly  distinguished  himself  by  his  addiction  to 
historical  and  geographical  studies.  In  1825  he  obtained  hia  com- 
mission aa  lieutenant,  and  while  in  garrison  at  Munich,  Bamberg,  and 
Wiirzburg,  be  prosecuted  his  favourite  researches  with  great  seal  and 
industry.  His  first  production,  '  Baiems  Gaue '  (the  Country  of 
Bavaria),  appeared  in  a  periodicid  work  in  1831.  His  next  was  pub- 
lished at  Bamberg  in  1833,  'Gaukarte  der  Herzogthums  Ostfranken ' 
(District  Idap  of  the  Duchy  of  East  Franconia).  In  1837  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  bis  most  important  work,  the  '  Historiach- 
geogniphische  Handatlas,'  completed  in  three  parts,  on  118  sheets,  in 
1852,  and  of  which  a  second  edition  was  commenced  in  1863.  It 
gives  a  most  laborious  and  carefully  prepared  comparative  abstract  of 
the  history  of  Europe  and  Asia,  affording  assistance  of  the  greatest 
utility  to  every  historical  student^  and  its  merit  has  been  recogniaed 
throughout  the  educated  world.  This  important  work  however  did  not 
occupy  all  his  time ;  in  1838  he  published  an  '  Historischer  Atlas  von 
Baiem,'  and  also  some  handbooks  for  travellers  in  the  district  of  the 
Main,  and  in  the  mountain  region  of  Lower  Franconia.  His  '  Tabellen 
zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  staaten'  (Historical  Tables  of  the  German 
States),  commenced  in  1846,  was  brought  to  a  premature  termination 
in  1848  through  unfavourable  circumstancea.  His  labours  had  pro- 
cured him  in  1843  the  degree  of  Doctor  from  the  university  of 
Erlangen;  in  1842  he  was  chosen  corresponding  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Munich ;  and  in  1853  actual  member. 

Spruner  had  for  some  time  been  patronised  by  the  crown-prinoe 
Maximilian,  who  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  made  him 
a  captaio,  and  pUced  him  on  the  staff  in  1851.  In  1852  he  was  fur- 
ther advanced  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  employed  by  the  King  of 
Bavaria  on  special  commissions,  among  which  may  be  named  a  com- 
prehensive historical  chart  of  Bavaria,  and  a  comparative  historical 
chart  of  Europe.  To  him  has  also  been  confided  the  instruction  of 
the  higher  clssses  in  the  cadet  corps  in  military  geography.  Spruner 
has  also  endeavoured  to  extend  the  general  usefulness  of  hb  reaaarehes 
by  publishing  an  abridgement  of  his  '  Historiacbeo  Hmdatlas,'  «i 
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'AUgemeiiiMibistoriBolien  Sohulatlas,'  and  a  'LeitfadoD  zar  Qeacliichta 
TOD  Baiern'  (Quide  to  the  Hittoiy  of  Bavaria),  of  which  a  eecond 
edition  appeared  in  1858. 

SPURTNNA  YfiSTRITIUS,  a  Roman  poet»  who  Uved  in  the  time 
of  Pliny  the  jounger,  who  in  one  of  hie  letters  (ill  1)  speaks  of  liim 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  persons  that  he  ever  met  with,  and 
states  that  he  wrote  lyrio  poetry  both  in  Latin  and  Qreek.  He  farther 
adds  that  his  poems  were  dietingaished  for  their  eztraordioary  sweet- 
neas,  elaganoe,  and  cheerful  spirit.  At  the  time  when  Pliny  wrote 
this  letter,  Spuxinna  was  seventy-seven  years  old,  and  enjoyed  in  his 
old  age  the  leisore  and  comforts  wliich  he  had  earned  bv  a  long  and 
active  life,  during  which  he  had  held  several  offices,  and  had  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  administration  of  the  provincea.  (Compare 
PUn.,  •Epi8t,'L6;  il  7.) 

There  are  extant  four  odes  bearing  the  name  of  Spurinna,  which 
however,  as  some  critics  think,  were  written  by  another  person,  as 
they  do  not  possess  those  merits  which  Pliny  assigns  to  the  poetry  of 
Spurinna.  But  the  whole  letter  in  which  Pliny  speaks  of  the  poet  is 
written  with  such  an  enthnsiastio  admiration  of  the  man,  that  nothing 
is  more  natural  tlian  to  conceive  that  he  greatly  overrated  his  poetical 
powers.  The  odes  were  first  edited  by  Caspar  Bartb,  in  1613,  in  his 
GollecUon  of  '  Poetm  Latini  Venatid  et  Bucolici/  from  an  ancient 
manuscript  io  the  library  of  Marburg.  They  are  also  oontained  in 
Wernsdorfs  'Poeta  Latini  Minorep,'  iii.,  p.  826,  &c. 

SPURZHEIM,  JOH  ANN  GASPAB,  was  bom  in  1776,  at  Longwich, 
near  Treves.  He  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Treves,  and  in 
1799  went  to  study  medicine  at  Vienna,  where  he  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Gkdl,  the  founder  of  the  system  of  phrenology. 
Spursheim  atteuded  his  lectures  for  the  following  four  years,  and  then 
associated  himself  with  him  for  the  prosecution  of  his  researches.  In 
1805  they  left  Vienna  and  visited  the  priocipal  parts  of  Germany, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Denmark,  to  confirm  and  promulgate  their 
doctrine.  In  1807  they  settled  at  Paris,  and  there  first  delivered 
their  joint  courses  of  lectures.  They  pursued  their  subjeot  together 
till  1818,  when  they  separated ;  and  Spurzheimi  after  taking  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Vienna,  came  to  this  country  and  continued 
for  three  years,  lecturing  in  many  of  our  principal  towns,  and  actively 
engaged  in  publishing  works  on  phrenology,  and  in  defending  it 
against  the  severe  criticisms  to  which  it  had  been  subjected.  From 
1817  to  1825  he  resided  and  lectured  at  Paris;  and  when  the  French 
government  prohibited  the  delivery  of  lectures  except  with  special 
permission,  he  returned  to  Engluid.  At  this  visit  he  found  his 
doctrines  entertained  with  much  more  favour  ihan  during  his  former 
residence  here;  but  he  still  occupied  himself  with  the  greatest  energy 
in  their  promulgation  by  lecturing  in  nearly  all  the  large  towns  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  by  repeated  publications.  In  1882  he  embarked 
on  a  similar  mission  for  America;  and  in  a  few  months  after  his 
landing,  he  died  at  Boston,  November  10,  1882. 

In  the  article  Qall  we  have  referred  to  the  difibrence  between  the 
systems  of  Spurzheim  and  his  preceptor.  The  scientific  reputation 
of  Spurzheim  must  rest  chiefiy  on  his  having  proved  the  fibrous  struc- 
ture of  the  bndn,  and  many  other  very  important  facts  in  its  anatomy, 
which,  though  published  in  his  name  jointly  with  that  of  Qall,  were 
certainly  due  to  the  researches  of  Spuraheim  alone.  These  indeed 
have  no  certain  application  in  phrenology ;  yet  Spurzheim  must  be 
regarded  as  haviog  exercised  an  important  infiuenoe  on  the  progress 
of  that  system.  He  claims  the  merit  of  havicg  discovered  eight  new 
oerebral  organs,  of  analysing  and  classifying  the  mental  powers,  of 
{x)inting  out  the  moral  and  religious  relations  of  phrenology,  and  the 
relation  of  natural  language  or  bodily  actions  to  it^  and  of  having  made 
many  improvements  in  the  mode  of  investigating  the  facts  bearing 
upon  it.  Admitting  these  claims  however  to  their  fullest  extent,  the 
sdentifio  merit  of  Spursheim  (whether  phrenology  be  true  or  not) 
must  stand  far  below  that  of  GkdL  The  great  infiuenoe  which  he  has 
had  in  giving  the  predominant  character  to  the  phrenology  of  the 
present  day  must  be  ascribed  entirely  to  his  power  of  rendering  it  a 
subject  of  popular  study.  For  this  purpose  he  was  admirably  adapted. 
He  was  an  eloquent  lecturer,  and  a  most  agreeable  companion ;  his 
stjle  both  of  speaking  and  of  writing  was  fluent,  bold,  positive,  and 
unhesitating;  his  illustrations  were  pointed  and  amusing ;  his  aigu- 
ments,  though  very  often  quite  illogical,  were  very  easy  of  apprehension; 
his  conclusions  general  and  indefinite ;  and  he  always  treated  his  subject 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  satisfied  his  hearers  of  his  own  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  his  cause,  and  which  was  enough  in  itself  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  all  who  were  not  well-disciplined  in  the 
fallacies  of  science.  That  which  Gall  discovered  and  invented,  but 
could  scarcely  have  taught,  was  by  Spurzheim  made  to  seem  intel- 
ligible to  the  most  ordinary  understanding;  and  to  him  therefore  must 
be  attributed  the  reputation  of  having  made  phrenology  one  of  the 
most  popular  studies  or  j>ursuits  of  the  day. 

The  works  of  Spurzheim  are  very  nxim6rous,  and  most  of  them  are 
generally  known.  A  complete  account  of  them  is  given,  with  his 
Life,  in  the '  Phrenological  Journal,'  vol.  viii  A  memoir  of  the  life 
and  philosophy  of  Spurzheim  was  published  at  Dublin,  in  1888,  by 
Mr.  Carmichael. 

SQUAHCICNE,  FRANCESCO.  This  painter,  celebrated  for  his 
superior  acquirements,  as  well  as  his  great  school  and  rich  collections 
of  works  of  art,  wtfl  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Padna  in  1394,  and 


after  performing  many  tours  in  Greece  and  Italy  lived  there  in  great 
affluence  and  distinction  until  his  death  in  1474.  His  house  was  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  in  Padua.  He  was  the  master  of  Andrea 
Mantegna,  who  lived  some  time  in  Squarcione's  house,  and  lUso  of 
Jacopo  Bellini  and  Marco  Zoppo.  From  his  very  numerous  school  (he 
had  137  scholars)  he  was  called  the  father  and  prime  maestro  of 
painters.  He  appears  to  have  been  more  engaged  in  teaching  than  in 
practising  the  art.  He  received  indeed  many  commissions,  but  he 
appears  to  have  entrusted  their  execution  maiuly  to  his  scholars. 
The  only  work  at  Padua  known  to  have  been  executed  by  Squaroione 
himself  is  one  painted  for  the  Lazara  fiuuily  In  1432,  which  excels 
alike  in  colour,  expression,  and  perspective.  The  celebrated  illus- 
trated Book  of  Anthems  in  the  church  of  the  Misericordia,  which 
used  to  be  oommonly  ascribed  to  Mantegna,  is  now  by  competent 
judges  considered  one  of  the  commissions  of  Squardone  executed  by 
his  numerous  scholars.  Vasari  terms  him  erroneonsly  Jacopo  Squar- 
oione.   (Kidolfi,  Vite  de*  Pittori  VeneiU  ^e.) 

SQUIRE,  SAMUEL,  D.D.,  a  learned  prelate  of  the  English  Churoh, 
and  author  of  various  works,  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary  at  War- 
minster in  Wiltshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  1714.  He  was  educated 
in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  became  early  in  life  chaplain  to 
Dr.  Wynne,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  by  whom  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  Wells  and  arohdeaoon  of  Bath.  He  was  afterwards  chaplain 
and  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  In  1750  he  became 
rector  of  St  Ann's,  Westminster.  He  had  no  other  preferment,  till 
in  1760  he  was  made  dean  of  Bristol,  and  in  1761  bishop  of  St. 
David's.  His  life  was  prosperous,  but  short:  he  died  in  1766,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two.  His  principal  published  writings  are—'  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Nature  of  the  English  Constitution ;'  'The  Ancient  Histoxy 
of  the  Hebrews  Vindicated  ;*  two  essays,  1, '  A  Defence  of  the  Ancient 
Greek  Chronology,'  2,  'An  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Greek 
Langusge ;'  an  edition  of  Plutarch's  treatise  '  On  Isisand  Osiris;'  'An 
Essay  on  the  Balance  of  Civil  Power  in  England;'  *Indi£ference  for 
Religion  inexcusable;'  and  'Remarks  on  Mr.  Cartas  Specimen  of  his 
General  History  of  England.'  There  is  also  a  Catechism  by  him,  and 
a  collection  of  sermons  preached  by  him  on  public  oocasions.  More 
may  be  read  respecting  him  in  Nichols's '  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,'  voL  ii,  p.  848. 

STACKHOUSE,  JOHN,  principally  known  as  a  botanist,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  William  Staokhouse,  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  nephew  of  Thomas  Staokhouse,  the  subject  of  the 
following  article.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Oxford,  and  was  made  a 
fellow  of  Exeter  College,  which  he  resigned  in  1768,  and  went  to  live 
at  Bath,  where  he  resided  all  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  employed 
the  leisure  which  an  independent  fortune  gave  him  in  the  ptirsuit  of 
botany,  and  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  that  sdenoe.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  fellows  of  the  Linnsdan  Society.  His  attention 
was  principally  directed  to  the  study  of  Algas.  In  1801  he  published 
his  '  Nereis  Britannica,'  in  folio,  a  work  containing  descnptions  in 
Latin  and  English  of  the  Fwii,  Algce^  and  Conferva  growing  in  ESngland, 
and  illustrated  with  coloured  plates.  Many  new  spedes  of  marine 
Alga  were  described  in  this  work,  and  dissections  given  of  some  other 
species.  Of  this  work  a  second  edition  appeared  in  quarto  in  1816 ; 
the  descriptions  are  entirely  in  Latin,  and  the  platss  uncoloured.  In 
1814  he  published  an  edition  of  Theophrastus  'On  Plants,'  in  2  vols., 
which  was  illustrated  with  plates,  and  oontained  a  catalogue  of  the 
plants  of  Theophrastus,  with  a  copious  glossajn^  and  many  valuable 
notes.  In  1811  he  published  '  Hlustrationes  Theophrasti,'  in  which 
the  plants  of  that  author  are  arranged  according  to  the  Linnsean 
system,  and  the  modem  synonyms  are  given.  He  also  published  an 
essay  on  the  Balaam  and  Myrrh  trees,  with  remarks  on  the  notices  of 
them  by  modem  travellers  and  ancient  writers,  especially  Theophrastus. 
He  contributed  two  papers  to  the  '  Linnsean  Transactions,'  one  on  the 
Ulva  jpwMtaiOy  the  other  on  the  preparation  of  plants  for  herbaria.  He 
died  at  Bath,  in  November  1819. 

STAOKHOUSE,  THOMAS,  a  divine  of  the  English  Church,  and 
one  of  the  first  persons  who  wrote  extensive  works  in  theology  for  tho 
booksellers,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  sale  among  the  less  educated 
portions  of  the  population.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  1681, 
but  of  the  place  of  fiis  birth,  his  education,  and  early  history,  nothing 
appears  to  be  known.  The  letters  M.A  appear  after  his  name  on  his 
monument,  and  in  the  title-pages  of  some  of  his  books,  but  his  name 
is  not  found  in  the  list  of  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  We 
have  his  own  authority  for  saying  that  he  was  in  early  life  Uvuig  at 
Amsterdam,  and  performing  clerical  duties  there,  but  we  look  in  vain 
in  Mr.  Stevens's  work  on  the  English  and  Scottish  churches  in 
Holland  for  any  notice  of  him ;  and  the  first  that  is  known  of  him 
when  in  England  is,  that  he  was  curate  at  Richmond,  as  afterwards  at 
Ealing  and  at  Finchley,  in  all  which  plaoes  he  was  much  respected. 
He  continued  a  curate  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  the  utmost 
preferment  which  he  obtained  was  the  vicarage  of  Benham  in  Berk- 
shire, which  was  given  him  in  1733,  and  where  he  died  on  the  11th 
of  October,  1762, 

Various  anonymous  tracts  have  been  attributed  to  him,  and  there 
are  others  to  which  his  name  is  affixed  that  are  supposed  to  be  by 
other,  writers,  but  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  , 
require  more  than  this  general  notice.    His  first  publication  was  on  a  ^ 
subject  which  continued  ever  after  to  be  a  favourite  one  with  him—-  * 
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the  hardsUpB  of  the  inferior  dei^,  especially  those  in  and  about 
London.  This  appeared  in  the  n)rm  of  *A  Letter  to  a  Right 
BeTerend  Prelate'  in  1722.  In  the  next  year  he  published  'Memoirs 
of  Biflhop  Atterbury/  and  in  1729  appeared  his  '  Complete  Body  of 
DiTinity,  in  a  folio  Yolmne.  He  engaged  at  this  period  in  the  controYersy 
with  the  Freethinkers  of  the  time,  and  in  a  manoer  to  gnin  great 
credit.  Li  17S1  he  published  '  Reflections  on  the  Nature  and  Property 
of  Language.'  In  1782  he  was  engaged  in  an  acrimonious  dispute 
with  a  bookseller,  for  whom  he  had  engaged  to  write  a  work,  to  be 
published  in  numbers,  entitled  'A  Histoid  of  the  Bible.'  A  full 
account  of  this  afiEair  is  given  in  Nichols's  '  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,'  vol  iL,  p.  894-898.  The  work  appeared,  and 
forms  two  volumes  in  folio.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Sacred 
History  from  the  beginning  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  with 
maps,  prints,  and  useful  tables.  In  1747  he  published  in  folio  '  A 
New  and  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.'  There  are 
other  published  writings  of  his  not  here  particularly  named.  He 
lived  a  laborious  and  necessitous  life,  and  just  before  his  death  he 
"deplored  hia  miserable  condition  in  all  the  keen  expressions  of 
deepiedr  and  bitter  disappointment,"  in  a  poem  published  in  the  year 
of  his  decease,  which  he  entitled  *  Vana  Boctrinse  Emolumenta.' 

STAEL,  ANNE  GERMAINE  DE,  bom  at  Paris  in  1766,  was  the 
only  chUd  of  Neoker,  the  wealthy  Oenevese  banker,  and  afterwards 
minister  of  finance  to  Louis  XVI.  Her  mother,  a  Swiss  lady,  was  a 
woman  of  considerable  acquirements,  and  her  house  was  resorted  to 
by  the  men  of  learning  or  of  wit  who  lived  in  Paris.  Madame  Necker 
began  very  early  to  subject  her  daughter  to  a  systematic  and  laborious 
course  of  study,  until  the  physicians  prescribed  relaxation  as  absolutely 
necessary  for  her  daughters  healui.  Mademoiselle  Necker,  being 
now  left  to  follow  her  own  taste,  applied  herself  to  literary  composi- 
tion, for  which  she  had  a  natural  facility.  Her  first  essays  were  some 
tales  and  plays,  which  were  soon  forgotten.  In  1788  she  published  a 
work  of  higher  pretensions, '  Lettres  sur  lee  Ouvrages  et  le  Caract&re 
de  J.  J.  Rousseau,'  which  began  to  attract  public  attention.  About 
this  time  she  was  married,  through  her  mother's  management,  to  the 
Baron  of  Stael  Holstein,  the  Swedish  ambassador  at  Paris,  a  nobleman 
of  high  character  and  attainments,  but  disproportionately  older  than 
hersell  This  marriage  however  gave  her  rank  and  independence; 
and  when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  and  her  parents  htul  retired 
to  Switzerland,  the  baron's  diplomatic  character  was  a  protection  to 
his  household,  and  Madame  de  Stael  remained  at  Paris  through  the 
first  storms  of  that  period.  Her  warm  imagination  was  at  first  capti- 
vated by  the  bright  prospects  of  a  revolution  which  promised  the 
reform  of  abuses,  but  her  generous  nature  soon  shrunk  from  the  sight 
of  the  more  frightful  abuses  which  took  the  place  of  the  old  ones. 
She  wrote  several  articles  on  the  factious  conduct  of  the  varioua 
parties,  and  upon  their  total  disregard  of  the  true  meaning  of  Uberty. 
Madame  de  Stael  felt  for  the  oppressed,  who  were  at  that  time  the 
nobles,  the  priests,  and  the  royal  family.  She  interested  herself 
especially  for  the  royal  family ;  and  she  even  ventured  to  publish  a 
defence  of  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  then  upon  her  trial,  'Rdflezions 
sur  les  Proc^  de  la  Reine,'  August  1798.  But  the  triumph  of  the 
terrorists  drove  her  at  last  out  of  Paris,  to  seek  refuge  in  other 
countries. 

After  the  fall  of  the  terrorists  Madame  de  Stael  returned  to  Paris, 
where  she  became  the  leader  of  a  distinguished  circle  of  literary  men 
and  politicians.  Bebg  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  something  like 
order  and  individual  security,  she  gave  the  support  of  her  influence  to 
the  existing  government  of  the  executive  directory.  But  that  govern- 
ment, without  morality,  sincerity,  or  dignity,  was  dying  a  natural 
death,  when  Bonaparte,  after  his  return  from  Egypt^  extinguished  it 
bv  a  bold  manoeuvre,  and  established  a  military  dictatorship  in  ita 
place.  Madame  de  Stael  appears  to  have  disliked  and  mistrusted 
Bonaparte  from  the  first,  and  her  salon  became  the  opposition  club  of 
the  time.  She  is  said  to  have  encouraged  Benjamin  Constant  and 
other  members  of  the  tribunate  in  their  opposition  to  the  projects  of 
law  presented  by  the  executive,  and  to  have  publicly  applauded  them 
for  their  independent  speeches.  When  the  concordat  with  the  pope 
.  was  under  negociation,  Madame  de  Stael  loudly  expressed  her  disap- 
probation, professing  to  see  in  it  a  new  device  of  Bonaparte's  growing 
tyranny.  About  the  same  time,  being  on  a  visit  to  her  friends  iu 
Switzerland,  she  was  supposed  to  have  encouraged  her  father  to  pub- 
lish his  last  work,  'Demi^res  Yues  de  Politique  et  de  Finance,' in 
whioh  he  descanted  against  the  government  of  a  single  man.  The 
work  was  forbidden  in  France.  At  last  Bonaparte,  first  consul,  sent 
Madame  de  Stael  an  order  to  quit  Paris,  and  not  to  come  within  forty 
leagues  of  it  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Madame  de  Stael,  wealthy  and 
independent^  was  sorely  grieved  at  this  prohibition ;  and  she  and  her 
friends  exerted  themselves,  though  in  vain,  to  have  the  order  recalled. 
Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  replied,  that  he  left  the  whole  world  open  to 
Madame  de  Stael,  except  Paris,  which  he  reserved  to  himself.  (Thibau- 
deau ;  Las  Cases.)  For  Madame  de  Stael  however  the  salons  of  Paris 
were  her  own  element ;  she  felt  ihe  want  of  applause,  and  of  literary 
and  fashionable  celebrity ;  for  she  had  as  much  ambition  as  Bonaparte 
himself,  though  of  a  different  and  more  innocuous  kind.  She  went 
first  to  Switserland,  and  then  travelled  through  Italy,  where  she 
gathered  materials  for  her  *  Corinne,'  which  is  a  poetical  description  of 
Italy  in  the  shape  of  a  novel    The  work  was  much  admired :  it  is 


eloquent  and  impassioned ;  and  the  authoress  has  sketched  with  great 
truth  many  peculiarities  of  the  Italian  character  and  habits,  whicn  had 
been  overlooked,  or  misrepresented  or  caricatured  by  other  travellers. 
Madame  de  Stael  had  already  published  a  novel  in  1803,  entitied 
*  Delphine,'  which,  though  powerfully  written,  is  a  work  of  very  ques- 
tionable morality,  and  idie  felt  herself  obliged  to  write  an  apology  for 
it  in  her  '  Rdflexions  sur  le  But  moral  de  Delpliine.'  '  Corinue '  dis- 
plays a  purer  morality,  and  produces  a  much  more  elevating  impression 
on  the  mind.  As  a  work  of  fiction  however  it  is  decidedly  wcKik :  the 
plot  is  defective  in  arrangement^  and  deficient  in  dramatic  power. 
The  authoress  has  endeavoured  to  embody  in  some  of  her  charaetera 
the  national  characters  of  their  respective  countries ;  she  has  auooeeded 
in  some,  and  has  certainly  failed  in  others.  But  as  a  descriptive  work, 
a  work  of  glowing  and  impassioned  eloquence^  on  some  of  the  moat 
interesting  topics  with  which  man  is  concerned,  religion,  poetry,  the 
beauties  of  nature,  history,  and  love,  as  a  poetical  picture  of  a  most 
poetical  country, '  Corinne '  has  the  highest  merits,  and  they  are  of  a 
permanent  character. 

After  having  published  her  book  upon  Italy,  Madame  de  Stael,  still 
debarred  from  Paris  salons  and  Paris  society,  proceeded  to  visit  and 
study  a  very  different  country — Germany,  and  after  her  return  ahe 
composed  her  work  'De  I'Allemagne,'  in  which  she  described  the  feel- 
ings, the  literature,  and  the  habits  of  the  German  people*:  in  this  work 
she  is  understood  to  have  had  considerable  asaistanoe  from  Augustus 
Schlegel.  [Sghlbgel,  Auqust  W.  von].  This  work  was  printed  at 
Paris  in  1810.  The  authoress  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  Paris  herself, 
but  she  was  residing  either  at  her  seat  at  Coppet  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  or  in  some  provincial  town  of  France  forty  leagues 
from  the  capital.  The  manuscript  was  submitted  to  the  censors, 
according  to  the  existing  laws,  and  after  several  passages  had  been 
expunged,  the  publication  was  authorised ;  10,000  copies  were  struck 
off,  when  Euddenly  the  whole  stock  was  seized  at  the  publiaher'a,  by 
gendarmes  sent  by  Savary,  Napoleon's  minister  of  police,  and  sup- 
pressed by  his  order.  Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  staying  at  Bloii, 
received  at  the  same  time  order  to  quit  France  immediately.  She 
retired  to  Coppet  in  Switzerland,  when  she  remonstrated  with  Savary 
against  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  which  was  illegal  even  according  to 
the  new  law  of  Napoleon  I.,  as  the  minister  might  have  seized  a  work 
which  he  considered  dangerous,  even  after  the  censors  had  permitted 
its  being  printed,  but  he  had  no  right  to  destroy  it,  being  bound  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  council  of  states  (Thibaudeau,  '  £mpire,'  c. 
69.)  Madame  de  Stael  understood  or  imagined  that  one  reaaon  for 
this  severity  was  her  having  omitted  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  invincible  armies,  which,  Savary  aaid,  had 
become  so  familiar  with  Germany.  Madame  de  Stael  vnrote  from 
Coppet  to  Savary,  saying  that  she  did  not  see  how  the  emperor  and 
his  armies  could  be  introduced  with  propriety  in  a  work  purely 
literary.  Savary's  answer  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  the  timca; 
and  it  was  prefixed  by  Madame  de  Stael  to  a  new  edition  of  her  work 
in  1813.  **  You  must  not  seek  for  a  cause  of  the  order  which  I  have 
signified  to  you  in  the  silence  which  you  have  kept  reepecting  the 
emperor  in  vour  last  work,  for  there  was  no  place  in  it  worthy  of  him. 
Your  exile  is  a  natural  consequence  of  your  constant  behaviour  for 
years  past  I  have  thought  that  the  air  of  France  was  not  suitable  to 
you,  for  we  are  not  yet  reduced  so  low  as  to  seek  for  models  among 
the  nations  which  you  admire.  Your  last  work  is  not  F^rench ;  and  I 
have  stopped  its  publication.  I  regret  the  loss  which  the  bookseller 
will  suffer  in'  consequence,  but  I  could  not  allow  it  to  appear."  Inde- 
pendently of  Madiune  de  Steel's  political  opposition  to  Napoleon's 
arbitrary  government,  there  was  a  decided  antipathy  between  her  turn 
of  mind  and  literary  taste  and  that  of  France  in  her  time.  French 
literature  ever  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  had  become  exclusive 
and  intolerant;  it  looked  down  upon  the  literature  of  other  countries 
as  semi-barbarous,  and  the  national  vanity  had  raised  round  itself  a 
kind  of  Chinese  wall  of  pedantic  criticism,  which  had  withstood  all 
the  storms  of  political  and  religious  change.  It  suited  the  policy  and 
the  taste  of  Napoleon  to  encourage  this  feeling  of  overweening  vanity, 
for  as  France  was  to  be,  according  to  him,  the  mistress  of  all  Europe^ 
and  was  to  dictate  laws  to  all  nations,  it  was  proper  that  the  language 
and  literature  of  France  should  be  considered  superior  to  those  of  all 
other  countries.  Madame  de  Stael,  by  extolling  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  Germans  and  English,  had  run  against  all  the  predilec- 
tions and  aspirations  of  the  French  and  of  Napoleon ;  and  tiierefore 
Savary  said,  and  said  truly  at  the  time,  that  "her  work  was  not 
French."  In  the  end  however  her  work  has  become  French,  and  her 
example  has  had  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  French  literature. 

Madame  de  Stael  remained  for  a  time  at  Coppet,  closely  watched, 
even  on  Swiss  ground,  by  the  omnipresent  French  police.  Sho  was 
forbidden  to  stir  more  thui  ten  lesgues  from  her  residence  in  any 
direction,  and  her  friends  were  prohibited  from  visiting  her,  but  at  last 
she  contrived  to  escaped  from  thraldom,  and  went  to  Russia  on  her  way 
to  England ;  for  at  that  time  a  person  from  the  Continent  wishing  to 
reach  England  must  find  his  way  to  it  through  the  extremities  of 
Europe.  She  has  given  an  account  of  her  wanderings  and  the  petty 
but  galling  persecution  to  which  she  was  subjected,  in  her  'Dlx 
Annies  d'Exil,'  a  work  which,  bating  some  egotism  uid  exaggeration, 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  Napoleon 
and  his  principles  of  government 
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Daring  her  reridenoe  at  Coppety  Madame  de  Stael,  who  had  been 
many  yean  a  widow,  became  acquainted  with  M.  de  Roooa,  of  an  old 
family  of  Qeneva,  whom  she  married  priyately.  He  was  also  an 
aathor,  and  published  a  book  on  the  Frendi  war  in  Spain. 

Id  1814,  after  Napoleon's  abdication,  Madame  de  Stael  returned  to 
Paris,  where  she,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  her  other  old  friends 
belonged  to  what  was  called  the  Constitutional  party,  which  supported 
the  charter  of  Louis  XYIII.  and  a  bon&  fide  representative  govern- 
ment, in  opposition  to  the  BonapartiBts,  who  were  conspiriiig  for 
Napoleon,  to  the  old  revolutionists,  who  still  dreamt  of  a  republic, 
and  to  the  ultra-royalists,  who  wished  to  restore  the  absolutism  of  the 
aocient  monarchy.  The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  decided  the 
question  for  the  moment  Madame  de  Stael  remained  at  Paris,  and,  as 
well  as  Benjamin  Constsat,  appeared  to  be  reoonoiled  to  Napoleon, 
thiokiog  that  he  must  now  accommodate  himself  to  a  constitutional 
system  of  government.  After  his  second  fall,  she  returned  to  Switser- 
land,  and  seemed  to  have  weaned  herself  from  active  politics.  She 
occupied  herself  with  preparing  her  last  work  for  the  press,  'Con- 
siderations sur  la  Revolution  Fran^ais,'  published  after  her  death, 
which  took  place  July  14, 1817.  She  was  buried.in  the  family  tomb 
at  Coppet  Her  son,  the  Baron  de  Stael,  who  died  in  1827,  made 
himself  known  in  France,  under  the  Restoration,  by  his  philanthropy, 
his  attachment  to  oonstitutional  liberty,  and  by  some  works  of  unpre* 
tending  merit ;  among  others,  his  *  Lettres  sur  I'Angleterre^'  1825.  They 
were  collected  under  the  title  of  '(Euvres  Diverses/  5  vols.  8vo.  1829. 

Madame  de  Steel's  book  on  the  French  revolution  is  one  among  the 
crowd  of  works  on  that  all  important  subject  which  deserves  to  go  to 
posterity.  The  authoress,  being  the  daughter  of  Necker,  and  personally 
acquainted  in  early  youth  with  the  principal  characters  of  that  great 
drama,  was  well  qualified  to  record  in  her  after>life  the  reminisoenoes 
of  that  singular  period.  In  her  work  ahe  lays  bare  without  bias  the 
springs  of  action  of  the  different  individuals,  and  exposes  the  whole 
internal  working  of  the  political  machinery,  which  people  from  the 
outside  could  not  accurately  understand.  She  had  been,  in  fact, 
"behind  the  scenes,"  and  she  was  afterwards  raised  by  experience 
above  the  vulgar  admiration  of  the  crude  experiments  of  the  pretended 
republicans  of  France.  Still  her  work  is  not  comprehensive;  it  wants 
unity  of  purpose;  it  is  rather  a  commentary,  a  book  of  remarks  on  the 
French  revolution,  than  a  history  of  that  great  event.  Her  principal 
object,  and  it  is  on  her  part  an  amiable  one,  though  somewhat  egotis* 
tical,  was  to  justify  the  political  conduct  of  her  father,  M.  Necker,  an 
honest  bat  certainly  not  a  first-rate  statesman,  and  one  who  was 
totally  unfit  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Yet  in  other  respects 
her  work  has  much  merit;  it  is  written  in  a  temperate  and  impartial 
tone,  it  beads  to  none  of  the  short-lived  powers  of  the  times,  and  it 
exhibits  philosophical  as  well  as  political  acutenees.  '^If  she  had," 
says  her  friend  Benjamin  Constant^  ''painted  individuals  more  fre- 
quenUy  and  more  in  detail,  her  work,  though  it  might  have  ranked 
lower  as  a  literary  composition,  would  have  gained  in  interest.'*  Some 
of  her  characters,  especially  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  revolution, 
such  as  Calonne,  Brienne,  Mirabeaa,  Pethion,  are  most  graphioally 
sketched. 

Madame  de  Stael  wrote  several  other  works.  That  'On  the  Influence 
of  the  Passions,'  published  in  1796,  although  it  contains  many  acute 
remarks,  partakes  of  the  unsettied  morality  of  the  times,  being  written 
just  after  the  period  of  the  reign  of  terror.  In  it  she  reflects  upon  the 
fearful  vision  that  had  just  passed,  and  this  work  ought  to  be  read  as 
an  appendage  to  her  later  work  on  the  French  revolution.  She  wrote 
also  'Reflexions  sur  le  Suicide;'  'Essai  sur  les  Fictions;*  and  sevwal 
tales  and  other  minor  compoeitions.  She  oontributed  a  few  articles 
to  the  'Biographie  Universelle,'  among  which  is  that  on  'Aspasia.' 
Her  works  have  been  collected  and  published  in  17  vols.  8to,  Paris, 
1830.  A0  a  literary  person  she  was  the  meet  distinguished  woman  of 
her  age.  She  was  open  to  the  weaknesses  of  ambition,  but  she  was 
ilways  independent,  honest,  and  siocere, 

SrAFFORD,  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM.  [BuoKiNaHAM,  toL  i., 
coL  902.] 

STAFFOBD,  WILLIAM  HOWARD,  VISCOUNT,  was  the  second 
surviving  son  of  Thomas,  twentieth  earl  of  Arundel  (the  collector  of  the 
Arundelian  Marbles),  by  his  wife  the  Lady  Alathea  Talbot,  daughter 
of  Gilbert,  seventh  earl  of  Shrewsbury;  he  was  bom  on  the  80th  of 
November,  1612.  He  was  thus  undo  to  Thomas,  the  twenty-second 
earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  restored,  after  the  return  of  Charles  II.,  to 
the  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  his  great-great- 
grandfather. 

Burnet,  who  knew  Lord  Stafford  in  his  last  days,  says,  "  He  was  a 
weak  but  a  iair-oonditioned  man ;  he  was  on  ill  terms  with  his  nephew's 
family ;  and  had  been  guilty  of  great  vices  in  his  youUi,  which  had 
almost  proved  fatal  to  him."  While  he  was  koown  as  Sir  William 
Howard,  K.R,  he  married  Mary,  sister  of  Henry,  thirteenth  Baron 
Stafford;  which  Heniy  died,  unmarried,  in  1687,  when  his  barony 
descended  to  his  distant  relation  Roger  Stafford,  a  person  who  appears 
to  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  chiss  of  the  people,  though  the  great 
gnmdson  of  the  famous  Edward  Stafford,  third  duke  of  Buckingham, 
aod  also  «of  Margaret  Plantagenet,  the  unfortunate  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, and  niece  of  King  Edward  lY.  Roger^s  sister  was  married  to  a 
)oiner  at  Newport,  in  Shropshire^  and  they  had  a  son  who  lived  in 
that  town,  following  the  trade  of  a  cobbler.    Nor  had  the  elder 
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branch  of  the  family,  in  which  the  titie  remained  for  several  generations, 
been  always  much  more  honourably  matched ;  Roger's  unde,  Edward, 
the  eleventh  lord,  indeed  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Derby; 
but  his  son,  Edward,  the  twelfth  lord,  chose  to  share  his  titie  with 
his  mother's  chambermaid ;  and  from  her,  through  a  son,  who  died 
during  the  life  of  his  father,  were  sprung  the  thirteenth  baron,  Henry, 
already  mentioned,  and  his  sister,  who  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
William  Howard. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  William  Howard  imme- 
diately assumed,  or  at  least  claimed,  the  title  of  Baron  Stafford,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  a  daim  which,  in  any  circumstanoesi,  certainly  could 
not  have  been  sustained  at  that  day.  But  it  was  soon  discovered,  and 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  true  heir  to  the  barony  survived  in 
the  person  of  Roger  Stafford,  although  he  had  hitherto  gone  by  the 
name  of  Fludd  or  Floyd.  Roger  however  was  induced,  no  doubt  for 
a  consideration,  to  submit  his  title  to  the  dignity,  on  the  6th  of 
December  1637,  to  the  decision  of  the  king,  "upon  which  sub- 
mission," it  is  stated,  **  his  majesty  declared  his  royal  pleasure  that 
the  said  Roger  Stafford,  having  no  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  said 
Lord  Stafford,  nor  any  other  lands  or  means  whatsoever,  should  make 
a  resignation  of  aU  claims  to  the  title  of  Lord  Stafford,  for  his  majesty 
to  dispose  of  as  he  should  see  fit."  A  deed  of  surrender  was  accord- 
ingly enrolled  on  the  7th  of  December  1639 ;  and  although  suc^  a 
resignation  of  a  peerage  has  sinoe  been  decided  to  be  illegi^  the  king 
now  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  dignity.  On  the 
12th  of  September  1640,  Sir  William  Howard  was  created  Baron,  and 
his  wife  Baroness  Stafford;  and  on  the  11th  of  November  following 
Lord  Stafford  was  made  a  viscount,  that  being  found  the  only  way  of 
giving  him  as  high  a  precedency  as  the  former  barons.  Roger  is 
suppcNMd  to  have  died  unmarried  in  the  oourae  of  the  same  year. 

Lord  Stafford  had  been  bred  a  strict  Roman  CathoUo,  and  during 
the  dvil  war  had  adhered  to  the  royal  side.  After  the  Restoration, 
according  to  Burnet^  **  he  thought  the  king  had  not  rewarded  him  for 
his  former  services  as  he  had  deserved;  so  he  often  voted  against  the 
courts  and  made  great  applications  always  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
He  was  on  no  good  terms  with  the  Duke  [of  York] ;  for  the  great 
consideration  the  oourt  had  of  his  nephew's  family  made  him  to  be  tiie 
most  [more  ?]  neglected."  He  does  not  however  appear  to  have  ever 
made  any  figure  in  parliament  down  to  the  time  when  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  peers,  twenty-one  in  number  (besides  three  who  oonformed), 
were  excluded  from  the  House  by  the  aot  of  the  80th  of  Cbarlee  IL, 
st  2,  to  which  the  royal  assent  was  given  on  the  dOth  of  November 
1678. 

Lord  Stafford  is  only  remembered  in  history  as  the  last  and  most 
distinguished  of  the  numerous  victims  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  in 
the  tragedy  of  the  Popish  Plot.  [Oatbs,  Trrus.]  In  his  first  examina- 
tion before  the  Commons,  on  the  28rd  of  October  1678,  Gates  men* 
tioned  Stafford  as  the  person  who  had  becm  appointed  by  the  general 
of  the  Jesuits  to  the  office  of  paymaster  of  the  army.  Two  days  after, 
Stafford  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  stated  that  he 
was  informed  there  was  a  warrant  issued  out  from  the  lord  ohief 

i'ustice  of  England  to  apprehend  him,  and  submitted  himself  to  their 
ordships'  judgment  Buxnet  says,  '*  When  Oates  deposed  first  against 
him,  he  happened  to  be  out  of  ttie  way,  and  he  kept  out  a  day  longer ; 
but  the  day  after  he  came  in  and  delivered  himself,  which,  considering 
the  feebleness  of  his  temper  and  the  heat  of  that  time,  was  thought  a 
sign  of  innocence."  Before  the  House  rose  he  intimated  that  he  should 
surrender  to  the  warrant;  and  after  being  consigned  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  prison  of  the  King's  Bench,  he  was  ultimately,  on 
the  80th,  committed  to  the  Tower,  along  with  the  other  accused 
noblemen,  the  Earl  of  Powis,  and  the  Lords  Petre^  Arundel,  and 
Belasyse. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  a  message  was  brought  from  the  Commons 
by  Sir  Scrope  How,  who  informed  their  lordships  that  he  was  com- 
manded to  impeadi  Lord  Stafford  of  high  treason  and  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Three  days  after  the  Earl  of  Essex  liud 
before  the  House  an  information  which  had  been  sworn  on  the  24th 
before  two  magistrates  of  the  oounty  of  Stafford  by  "Stephen  Dugdale^ 
gent,  late  servant  of  the  Lord  Aston,  of  TixhaU,"  who  asserted  therein 
that  in  the  beginning  of  September  in  the  preceding  year,  he  had 
been  promised  a  large  reward  by  Lord  Stafford  and  a  Jesuit  of  the 
name  of  Vrie  or  Evers,  if  he  would  join  in  a  conspiracy  to  take  the 
king's  lif&  The  prorogation  of  the  parliament  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  its  dissolution  a  few  weeks  after,  prevented  any  further 
proceedings  bemg  taken  until  after  the  assembling  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment in  the  b^gimiing  of  Msroh  1679.  On  the  18th  of  that  month  the 
Lords'  committee  of  privileges^  to  whom  tiie  question  had  been 
referred,  reported  their  opinion  **  that  in  i^  oases  of  appeals  and  writs 
of  error,  they  continue  and  are  to  be  proceeded  on  <in  statu  quo,'  as 
they  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  parliament^  without  be- 
ginning '  de  novo ;'"  and  on  the  foUowmg  day  the  House,  after  debate, 
agreed  to  this  report  The  Commons  sent  up  their  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  the  five  Lords  on  the  7th  of  April;  and  on  the 
16th  Lord  Stafford  put  in  his  answer,  in  whioh  he  protested  his  entire 
innocence  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge.  Another  prorogation 
followed  by  a  dissolution,  took  place  in  the  end  of  May;  and  the 
new  parliament  did  not  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business  till 
Oetober  1680. 
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During  all  this  time  the  aooused  l<MrdB  had  lain  in  the  Tower ;  and 
meanwhile  the  plot  bad  been  propped  up  by  the  testimony  of  Bedtoe, 
Dangerfield,  Turberrille,  Denis,  and  other  new  witneeBea.  At  laet^  on 
Tuesday,  the  SOth  of  November  (his  birthday),  Lord  Stafford — 
■elected,  according  to  Sir  John  Reresby,  as  being  *'  deemed  to  be 
weaker  than  the  other  lords  in  the  Tower" — was  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  HoQFO  of  Lords,  assembled  as  a  court  of  justice  in  Westminster 
Hall,  to  take  his  trial,  the  lord  chancellor.  Lord  Finch  (afterwards 
earl  of  Kottingham),  presiding  as  lord  high  steward.  Reresby  and 
Evelyn  were  both  present,  and  have  both  given  us  an  account  of  the 
scene.  A  singular  circumstance  mentioned  hy  Evelyn  is,  that  Stafford's 
two  daughters— the  Marchiooess  of  Wincheeter  being  one  of  them — 
were  with  him  in  his  box,  as  well  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  the 
axe-bearer  and  the  guards.  He  remarks  also  that  just  forty  years 
before,  when  Lord  iStrafford  was  tried  in  the  same  place,  the  lord 
steward  was  the  present  prisoner's  father  (the  late  Earl  of  Arundel). 
Reresby  says  it  was  the  deepest  solemnity  he  ever  saw.  Besides  Oates 
and  Dugdale,  who  repeated  their  former  evidence  with  additions  or 
variations,  Turberville  swore  that  Stafford  had  also  offered  him  a 
reward  to  kill  the  king.  The  trial  lasted  seven  days.  Reresby  says 
that  the  prisoner  so  far  deceived  those  who  counted  on  a  poor  defence, 
^  aa  to  plead  his  cause  to  a  miracle.'*  Burnet  also,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  bad  no  ijigh  opinion  of  Stafford's  strength  of  mind,  admits  that 
he  '*  behaved  himself  during  the  whole  time,  and  at  the  receiving  his 
sentence,  with  much  more  constancy  than  was  expected  from  him." 
When  the  votes  of  their  lordBhips  were  taken,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of 
December,  31  voted  *  not  guilty,'  and  65  *  guilty.'  (•  State  Trials,  vil, 
1298-157(5.)  Four  of  the  Howards,  his  relations — ^namely,  the  earls  of 
Carlisle,  Berkshire,  and  Suffolk,  and  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick— con- 
demned him;  the  only  one  of  his  own  family  who  voted  for  his 
acquittal  waa  Lord  Arundel  (sitting  as  Lord  Mowbray),  the  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Within  two  days  after  his  condemnation  he  sent  for  Burnet  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  to  whom  he  made  the  most  solemn  protestations 
of  bis  innocence.  "  I  pressed  him  in  several  points  of  religion,"  says 
Burnet,  "and  urged  several  things  which  he  said  he  had  never  heard 
before.  He  said  these  things  on  another  occasion  would  have  made 
some  impression  upon  him ;  but  he  had  now  little  time,  therefore  he 
would  lose  none  in  controversy :  so  I  let  that  discourse  fall.  I  talked 
to  him  of  those  preparations  for  death  in  which  all  Christians  agree; 
be  entertained  these  very  seriously,  much  above  what  I  expected  from 
him."  However,  he  waa  desirous  of  saving  his  life,  if  it  could  be 
done ;  and  he  told  Burnet,  that  if  that  would  obtain  his  pwdon,  he 
could  and  would  discover  "  many  other  things  that  were  more  material 
than  anything  that  was  yet  known,  and  for  which  the  duke  [of  York] 
would  never  foiigive  him."  Upon  this  being  reported  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  was  immediately  sent  for,  when  "  he  began,"  says  Burnet, 
*'with  a  long  relation  of  their  [the  Roman  (^tholies']  first  consultations 
about  the  methods  of  bringing  in  their  religion,  which  they  all  agreed 
could  only  be  brought  about  by  a  toleration.  He  told  them  of  the 
Karl  of  Bristol's  project;  and  went  on  to  tell  who  had  undertaken  to 
procure  the  toleration  for  them;  and  then  he  named  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  When  he  named  him  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  and 
the  Lords  would  hear  no  more  from  him."  It  is  pretty  evident  from 
all  this  that  he  really  had  nothing  of  any  consequence  to  tell.  ''  He 
was  sent  back,"  continues  Burnet,  '*  to  the  Tower ;  and  there  he  com- 
posed himself  in  the  best  way  he  could  to  suffer,  which  he  did  with  a 
oonstant  and  undisturbed  mind.  He  supped  and  slept  well  the  night 
before  his  execution,  and  died  without  any  show  of  fear  or  disorder. 
He  denied  all  th^t  the  witoesses  bad  sworn  against  him."  He  was 
executed  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  morning  of  Wedne«day,  the  29th  of 
Liecember.  When  his  majesty's  writ  was  found  to  remit  all  the  rest 
of  the  senteuce  except  the  beheading,  the  two  republican  sheriffs, 
Bethel  and  Cornish,  professed  to  feel  scruples  as  to  whether  they  were 
warranted  in  acdng  upon.it;  but  the  Commons  at  la^t  steiped  in  and 
settled  the  matter  by  resolving  "  That  this  House  is  content  that  the 
•hfrifb  of  London  and  Middlesex  do  execute  William,  late  Viscount 
Stafford,  by  sevf  ring  his  head  from  his  body  only."  Lord  Russell  is 
stated  to  have  **  stickled  for  the  severer  mode  of  executing  the  sen- 
tence ;"  and  it  is  said  that  when  Charlea,  three  years  after,  granted  a 
similar  commutation  of  punishment  when  his  lordt>hip  waa  sent  to  the 
scaffiild,  his  majebty  observed,  <'He  shall  find  that  I  have  the  privilege 
which  he  was  pleased  to  deny  in  the  case  of  Lord  Stafford." 

A  bill  to  reveise  the  attainder  of  Lord  Stafford  passed  the  Lords  in 
1685,  but  did  not  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Commons.  Jn  1688  his 
widow  was  ci*eated  by  James  II.  countess  of  Stafford  for  life,  and  her 
eldeat  son  Henry  earl  of  Stafford,  with  remainder  to  his  brothers  John 
and  Fnncis,  and  their  heirs  male ;  but  the  earldom  became  extinct  by 
the  death  of  John  Paul,  the  fourth  earl,  in  1762.  In  1800  certain 
proceedings  were  instituted  on  behalf  of  Sir  William  Jemingham  and 
the  Lady  Anasiasia  Stafford  Howard,  daughter  of  William,  second 
earl  of  Stnfford,  and  great-granddaughter  of  the  attainted  lord  (who 
died  a  nun  at  Parin  in  1»07,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five),  as  conjoint  heire, 
with  a  view  of  esUbliahing  the  existence  of  the  barony  of  Stafford,  on 
the  ground  that  (as  above  aUted)  it  had  been  conferred  not  only 
upon  Sir  William  Howavd,  but  also  upon  his  wife,  and  that  therefore 
it  descended  to  her  heirs,  notwithstanding  the  forfeiture  of  her  hus- 
band.   But  this  claim  was  not  proseonted.    At  length  however,  on 


the  17th  of  June  1824,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  rsvening  the 
viseount's  attainder;  and  the  following  year  Sir  George  William 
Jemingham,  Bart,  was  admitted  to  have  eatabUahed  hia  daim  as  heir 
to  the  barony  (which  had  been  granted  with  remainder  to  the  heirs 
of  Sir  William  Howard  and  his  wife),  ihfoagh  their  granddaughter 
Mary,  who  married  Francis  Plowden  of  Plowden,  Esq.,  in  the  county 
of  Sslop,  and  was  the  maternal  grandmother  of  Sir  William 
Jemingham. 

STAQNELinS,  ERIK  JOHAN,  a  poet,  who  may  be  described  as 
the  Swedish  Shelley,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  October  1793,  in  the 
island  of  Oland,  where  his  father,  who  afterwarda  beoame  bishop  of 
Calmar,  was  at  that  time  parish  priest  of  Qardslosa  and  Bredsiitra. 
**  From  his  tenderest  years,"  says  his  fiither,  in  a  letter  written  after 
his  death,  *'he  showed  much  genius,  and,  in  particular,  a  great  incli- 
nation to  poetry.  His  principal  occupation  in  his  earlier  years  was 
to  turn  over  the  books  in  my  small  library,  fie  was  almost  self- 
taught,  and  poseessed,  young  as  he  was,  in  some  matters  the  know- 
ledge of  a  teacher,  though  where  he  got  it  from  I  oould  not  imagine." 
When  he  went  to  the  university  of  Lund,  from  which,  in  1812,  he 
transferred  himself  to  that  of  Upsal,  he  had  what  his  fiither  terms  an 
amaring  stock  of  learning,  and  was  as  remarkable  for  his  strong 
memory  as  for  his  powers  of  thought  and  imagination.  At  the  om- 
versities  he  made  few  acquaintances,  and  thronghont  hia  life  oootinued 
strikingly  averse  to  society.  "He  had  the  advantage,"  saya  MelUn, 
"  over  many  of  the  Swedish  poets,  of  not  being  crashed  bj  poverty, 
but  he  was  oruahed  by  the  still  more  painful  oonsoionsnesB  of  his  own 
personal  ugliness."  fie  was  in  1816  introduced  as  a  '  Gancellist,'  or 
clerk,  into  the  Swedish  ofiBce  for  ecclesiaatical  affairs,  of  iriiich  litis  voo 
Rosenstein,  known  in  Swedish  literature  as  a  partisan  of  th«  clasaiesl 
school,  was  then  at  the  head.  In  1 817  appeared  his  first  poem,  *  Wladi- 
mir  den  Store '  ('  Wladimir  the  Qreat '),  an  epic  poem  on  the  convereion 
of  the  Russians  to  Christianity,  fiis  next  volume  of  poetry,  which  was 
published  in  1821,  was  entitled  '  Liljor  i  Saron,'  or '  Lilies  of  Sharon,'  a 
collection  of  short  pieces.  The  poetical  beauty  of  this  ooUeetion  ia  so 
great  that  it  surpasses  that  of  any  other  in  the  Swedish  language ;  hot 
the  philosophy  that  pervades  the  volume  is  of  so  startling  a  character, 
that  there  is  no  room  for  surprise  that  the  poems  did  not  become 
popular.  Stsgnelius  had  framed  for  himself  a  system  which  amalga- 
mated with  the  dootrinee  of  Scbelltng  the  views  of  Onosticism,  or 
that  philosophy  which  sees  in  the  course  of  nature  and  the  general 
scheme  of  the  universe  the  traces  of  a  malevolent  as  well  as  a  bene- 
volent power.  With  these  views,  which  had  taken  complete  possession  of 
the  poet,  nearly  all  his  lyric  poetry  is  imbued,  and  his  life  became  more 
and  more  unhappy.  He  is  said  to  have  rained  his  health  by  exoessed 
of  different  kinds,  one  of  which,  that  of  an  immoderate  indulgence  in 
brandy,  has  been  the  bane  of  several  Swedish  poets.  The  resiUt  was  a 
state  which  occasionally  approached  to  frensy.  "  What  is  stated  by 
Hamman*kold,"  says  Stagnelius's  father,  the  bishop^  **  respecting  an 
unfortunate  attachment  as  the  cause  of  my  son's  ub happy  melancholy 
is  entirely  groundless.  The  cause  lay  wholly  and  solely  in  a  defectivd 
interior  oiiganisation,  of  which  I  am  fully  convinced."  Stagneliui 
still  continued  in  his  office  in  the  ecclesiastical  department  and  had 
even  received  some  promotion  not  long  before,  when  on  the  morning  of 
the  8rd  of  April  1823,  he  was  unexpectedly  found  dead  in  hia  bed. 

Stai;neliu8,  though  considered  as  a  rising  poet,  and  though  in  1818 
he  bad  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Swedish  academy  for  hia  poem 
of '  Woman  in  the  North,'  had  not  attracted  much  notioe  daring  his 
lifetime,  and  little  of  his  poetiy  had  seen  the  lights  Bat  when,  in 
1824,  soon  after  his  death,  his  friend  fiammarskold  pabliahed  bU 
*  Samlade  Skrifter,'  or  *  Collected  Writings,'  taken  from  his  manu- 
scripts, his  reputation  suddenly  rose,  and  like  that  of  Shelley  has 
since  continued  to  increase.  For  a  Swedish  poet  Stagneliua  is  singu- 
larly prolific,  though  he  is  said  to  have  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of 
his  compositions,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  throwing  into  the  fire 
if  they  uid  not  meet  his  approbation  on  re-perasaL  Hia  poems  fill 
three  volumes.  The  first  of  these  is  occupied  with  his  epics  or  narrs' 
tive  poems,  'Wladimir,'  'Blenda/  and  *Qunlog;'  the  second  by  a 
seriee  of  dramas,  of  which  '  The  Bacchanala,'  a  tngedy  on  the  etory 
of  Orpheus, '  Sigurd  Ring,'  and  '  Wisbur,'  two  tragedies  on  old  northern 
traditions,  'The  Knight's  Tower,'  a  mediaeval  drama  of  incest,  and 
'  The  Martyrs,'  a  dramatic  poem  on  the  etory  of  Vivia  Perpetua,  are 
the  principal.  *  The  Lilies  of  Sharon,'  and  a  number  of  other  smaller 
poems  occupy  the  third  volume,  which  is  the  most  interesting  of  the 
three.  Great  fluency  of  language  and  beauty  of  style  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  all  Stagnelius's  poems,  which  are  said  by  the  best  Saedish 
critics  to  exhibit  the  Swedish  language  in  its  most  attractive  furm. 
In  his  dramatic  poems  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  are  of  course 
not  prominent,  and  in  'The  Martyrs'  the  spirit  of  eariy  ChristiAoity 
is  beautifully  represented.  Stagnelius*s  woriis  have  been  more  than 
ODce  reprinted,  and  have  been  inserted  in  the  best  collection  €»f  the 
Swedish  classics.  A  complete  translation  of  his  works  into  German 
by  Kaonegiesser,  in  six  volumes,  was  pubii«hed  in  1851.  An  English 
translation  of  a  few  of  his  poems  may  be  found  in  the  flLrst  number  of 
the  '  Foreign  Review,'  and  in  the  Hewitts'  '  History  of  Scandinavian 
literature.' 

S TAHL,  GEORGE  ERNEST,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  physioians 
of  the  last  century,  was  bom  at  Anspaoh  in  1660.  fie  studied  medi- 
cine at  Jena,  took  his  degree  of  doctor  there  in  1688   and  at  once 
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began  to  deliver  lectures.  In  1687  the  Duke  of  Weimar  made  him  his 
phyflioian ;  and  in  1694,  at  the  instance  of  Ho£fman,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  profeasorship  of  medicine,  anatomy,  and  chemistry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Halle,  then  recently  established.  He  taueht  there  for  twenty-two 
years,  and  upon  being  appointed  physician  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  died  May  14, 1734. 

The  system  of  medicine  which  Stahl  taught^  and  on  which  were 
founded  the  principles  and  practice  of  his  numerous  school,  may  be 
regarded  as  produced  from  a  combination  of  the  physiology  of  Van 
Belmont^  which  he  learnt  at  Jena  from  G.  W.  Wedel,  with  the 
dootrinea  of  Descartes  respecting  the  agency  of  immaterial  principles 
upon  inert  matter.  Van  Helmont  taught  on  the  nature  and  operations 
of  an  ArchsBus,  as  a  principle  resident  in  the  living  body  and  governiog 
all  its  actions.  Stahl  supposed  a  like  influence  to  be  exercised  by 
what  he  called  the  emimaf  an  immaterial  principle  which  (as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  in  the  obscurity  in  which  his  style  of  writiog  has 
involved  his  meaning)  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
soul,  and  as  capable  of  acting  both  with  consciousness,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  unconsciously,  in  the  government  of  the 
proceseee  in  the  living  body.  He  held  that  this  anima  first  forms  for 
itself  the  body;  and  then,  abhorriog  the  destruction  of  that  which  it 
has  formed,  directs  all  the  processes  of  the  organisation  so  as  to  evade 
death.  For  this  purpose,  it  guides  them  to  resist  putrefaction,  aftd  to 
expel  through  the  appropriate  organs  the  effete  particles  and  morbid 
substances  accidentally  in  trod  uc^;  it  directs  the  repair  of  all  injuries, 
and,  in  ordinary  nutrition,  maintains  the  due  form  and  composition 
of  the  tissues.  For  this  last  process  (as  an  example  of  its  aget^y  in 
all  the  rest)  he  supposes  the  anima  to  have  knowledge  (independently 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  animal  in  which  it  works)  of  the  necessary 
composition  of  every  part  of  the  body  and  of  the  materials  to  be  given 
to  each,  and  to  have  power  to  guide  aright  all  the  acts  necessary  to 
the  required  end.  These  acts,  he  oonsidered,  are  effected  by  what  he 
named  tonio  vital  movements,  that  is,  movements  of  alternate  tension 
nnd  relaxation,  dependent  on  a  property  of  t<me  resident  in  all  the 
soft  tissues  of  the  body,  and  by  which,  under  the  influence  of  the 
anima,  each  part  directs  the  movements  of  the  fluid  in  its  vessels  or 
its  parenchyma. 

Disturbances  of  the  government  of  the  anima  and  of  this  property 
of  tone  constituted  the  chief  elements  in  Stahl's  pathology ;  and  the 
signs  of  disease  were  regarded  by  him  as  indications  of  the  efforts  of 
the  anima  to  remove  the  source  of  the  malady  and  to  preserve  the 
body,  either  by  means  of  extraordinary  tonio  movements,  or  sometimes 
by  the  most  violent  spasms  and  convulsions.  He  held  that  one  of  the 
comnoonest  sources  of  disease  was  plethora,  either  local  or  general ; 
and  for  this,  the  hemorrhages  from  different  organs  at  different 
periods  of  life  were  regarded  as  the  remedies  employed  by  the  anima. 
Especially,  he  applied  these  notions  to  the  vena  porta,  in  which,  from 
the  slowness  of  the  circulation  in  it,  plethora  was  thought  peculiarly 
apt  to  occur;  and  to  this  condition  he  msinly  attributed  hypochondria, 
melancholy,  gout,  calculns,  and  hsemorrhoids ;  so  that  it  came  to  be  an 
i4)horism  of  his  school,  ''Vena  porta,  porta  malorum."  Fevers  in 
general  he  considered  to  be  the  results  of  the  anima  endeavouring  by 
ike  local  tonio  aotions  to  expel  some  morbid  matter ;  and  their  fatality, 
like  thnt  of  most  other  diseases,  he  ascribed  to  the  morbid  matter 
being  too  abundant  or  the  tonio  powers  too  weak  for  its  expulsion. 

Stahl's  tberapeutioB  corresponded  closely  with  his  theory  of  disease. 
His  prinoiples  of  treatment  were  to  aid  the  beneficial  efforts  of  the 
anima  and  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  its  action.  Hia  remedies  were 
few  and  simple^  consisting  chiefly  of  bleeding  for  the  relief  of  plethora, 
and  of  mild  evacuant  medicinee. 

Medical  science  owes  much  of  its  progress  to  the  energy  and  acute- 
neas  with  which  Stahl  aided  in  overturuing  the  notion  which,  before 
his  time,  vraa  generally  prevalent  in  the  sohoola,  that  the  simple  laws  of 
chemistry  or  of  mechanics  were  all  on  which  the  phenomena  of  tlie 
living  body  depended,  and  in  drawing  attention  to  the  body  as  an 
oiganism  governed  by  peculiar  lawa,  and  having  all  its  healthy  pro- 
cesses adapted  to  one  final  purpose,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the 
whole  by  the  different  actions  of  its  parts.  He  rushed  indeed  into  an 
extreme  opposite  to  that  of  his  immediate  predecessors;  for  he  treated 
with  all  the  bitter  sarcasm  and  morose  contempt  of  his  naturally  stem 
temper  every  endeavour  to  apply  any  other  science,  even  anatomy, 
in  the  otady  of  medicine ;  and  he  mystified  the  principle  which  he  sup- 
posed to  rule  the  organisno.  His  hypothesis  of  an  '  anima '  has  been 
ridiculed  ;  yet,  with  another  name^  it  is  that  which  is  adopted  in  nearly 
all  the  physiology  of  the  present  day :  the  '  vital  principle '  and  the 
'nature*  of  the  majority  of  modem  medical  writers  differ  in  little 
more  than  name  from  the  '  anima,'  the  '  archssus,'  and  the  ^vais  of 
Hippocrates ;  the  common  hypothesis  involved  in  all  is  that  of  an 
immaterial  principle  resident  in  the  living  body,  and  governing  *  with 
reason '  all  the  processes  in  it  for  the  finsl  purpose  of  preserving  life. 
Though  the  hypothesis  be  false,  the  medical  sciences  have  made  great 
progress  through  being  pursued  in  the  spirit  whioh  it  suggests ;  and 
to  this  progress  no  man's  labours  have  oontributed  more  than  those 
of  Stahl 

Though  Stahl  despised  chemistry  in  its  attempted  application  to 
mediciney  we  owe  to  him  an  important  step  in  the  advancement  of  that 
scienGe.  Taking  up  the  orade  opinions  of  Becker,  as  he  did  those  of 
Tan  Helmont^  he  became  the  inventor  of  the  theory  of  Phlogiston, 


which  for  many  years  had  such  inflnence  in  chemistry,  and  in  the 
working  out  of  whioh,  though  it  was  based  in  error,  so  many  impor- 
tant truths  were  ascertaint* d. 

Haller,  in  his  *  Bibliotheca  MediciusB  Practicae,'  torn.  iii.  p.  577,  gives 
a  list,  collated  by  J.  C.  Goetz,  of  250  medical  works  written  or  super- 
intended and  edited  by  btahL  That  in  which  his  medical  doctrines 
are  moat  completely  taught  is  entitled  'Theoria  Medica  vera  Physio- 
logiam  et  Pathologiam  tanquam  Doctrine  Medicsa  partes  contt^mpla- 
tivas  e  Nature  et  Artis  veris  Fimdamentis  intaminata  Ratione  et 
inconcussa  Experientia  sistens.*'  It  was  published  by  him  in  1707  and 
1708.  All  the  peculiarities  of  his  system  however  are  di^'ceruible  iu 
his  inaugural  thesis  'De  Sanguificatione,'  Jena),  1684.  His  chemical 
works  were  comparatively  few  :  he  first  proposed  the  phlogistic  theory 
in  1697,  in  his  'Zymotechnia  Fundameutalis.'  The  best  brief  account 
of  hia  doctrines  is  in  Haller,  and  in  Sprengel,  '  Histoire  de  la  Medi- 
cine,' torn.  Y. 

STAIR,  EARL  OF.    [Dalbtmplb.]     . 

STANFIELD,  CLARKSON,  R.A.  was  bom  at  Sunderland  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  Of  a  somewhat  errant  disposition,  the 
sea  was  his  first  art-academy,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  beat  he  could 
have  entered :  it  may  be  noticed  as  a  curious  circumstance  that 
young  Stanfield  served  as  a  sailor  on  board  the  same  ship  in  which 
Douglas  JerroJd  was  a  midshipman;  and  the  officers  having  got 
up  a  play,  Stanfield  painted  the  scenery,  while  Jerrold  acted  as 
stage-manager.  To  his  sailor  days  may  undoubtedly  ba  attributed 
Stanfield  8  thorough  acquaintance  with  everything  couuected  with 
salt-water  which  has  given  his  pictures  so  special  a  character.  Other 
painters  have  drawn  hulls,  and  masts,  and  spars,  with  a  more  pattern- 
book  accuracy  perhaps,  but  hardly  another  has  so  truly  given  the 
vessel's  character,  and  none  that  we  can  remember  ever  made  a  ship 
sit  so  easily  and  truly  on  the  water,  or  represented  the  sea  itself  with 
so  direct  and  unexaggerated  a  fidelity.  But  when  he  quitted  his  sea- 
academy  he  entered  another  the  influence  of  which  was  by  no  means 
so  beneficial,  though  in  it  he  undoubtedly  obtained  a  great  acoessioii 
of  artistic  power.  As  the  means  which  circumstances  rendered  the 
most  opportune  for  turning  his  passion  for  art  and  his  store  of  sketches 
to  account,  he  accepted  an  engagement  as  a  scene-painter  at  the  old 
Royalty  theatre  by  Welldose  Square,  then  noted  os  a  sailor's  theatre, 
and  one  consequently  where  familiarity  with  the  sea  and  maritime 
matters  would  be  no  small  recommendation  in  a  scene-painter.  Here 
ho  worked  hard  and  acquired  much  of  that  mastery  over  his  materials, 
facility  of  execution,  and  knowledge  of  effect  whiuh  have  ever  since 
distinguished  him.  He  appears  to  have  formed  his  style  in  a  great 
measure  upon  that  of  Loutherbourg,  an  artist  who  had  raised  scene- 
painting  in  this  country  to  a  standard  previously  scarcely  thought  of, 
and  which,  until  Stanfield  succeeded,  waa  certainly  never  equalled. 
In  course  of  time  Stanfield  passed  from  the  Royidty  to  Drury-lane 
theatoe^  and  there  on  a  laiger  stage  and  with  greatly  increased  know- 
Ifdge  and  power,  and  more  am^le  means,  he  paiotbd  scenes  of  un- 
rivalled brilliancy  and  beauty ;  and  in  the  movini?  panoramio  views,  of 
which  for  several  years  a  series  used  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Christmas 
pantomimes,  he  displayed  a  succession  of  pictures  so  beautiful  that 
regret  never  failed  to  be  mingled  with  the  pleasure  felt  in  looking  at 
them,  at  the  recollection  that  they  must  necessarily  perish  with  the 
season. 

But  Mr.  Stanfield  did  not  at  any  time  confine  his  pencil  to  the 
service  of  the  theatre.  It  was  there  he  looked  for  his  chief  stay  in 
his  earlier  artistic  life ;  but  he  painted  marine  views  and  coast  scenery 
for  private  friends,  and  with  oonstantiy  increasing  success.  It  waa 
sometime  however  before  he  became  known  to  the  frequenters  of  the 
picture-galleries.  His  earlier  exhibition  triumphs  were  won  in  the 
galleries  of  the  British  Institution  and  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
of  whioh  last  society  he  was  for  some  years  a  member.  It  was  not 
till  1832,  when  his  reputation  was  already  established  as,  in  hu  line, 
the  first  of  living  English  painters,  that  he  was  elected  an  Assooiate 
of  the  Royal  Academy — ^having  of  course  first  resigned  his  connection 
with  the  Society  of  British  Artists ;  and  in  1835  he  was  elected  an 
Aoadeniidan.  By  this  time  he  waa  gradually  giving  up  his  connection 
with  the  theatre,  and  after  a  while  he  entirely  relinquished  it :  only 
on  one  or  two  occasions  proffering  his  matchless  skill  as  a  friendly 
service — as  when  he  paintfd  a  drop  and  a  few  scenes  for  his  friend 
Macready ;  a  scene  or  two  for  the '  Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem '  of  the  Quild 
of  Literature ;  and  the  like  for  the  private  tneatre  of  Charles  Dickens. 

From  his  election  into  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Stanfield  has  been 
one  of  the  most  constant  and  prolific  contributors  to  the  exhibitions 
of  that  body.  It  would  be  impossible  therefore  to  give  anything  like 
a  complete  list  of  his  pictures  even  if  we  confined  ourselves  to  such 
as  he  sent  there ;  but  in  truth  so  large  a  proportion  of  them  consists 
of  mere  views  of  places  that  the  tities  would  be  littie  better  than  a 
topographical  catalogue.  The  leading  ones  include  numerous  views 
in  and  about  Venice,  Naples,  the  Adriatic,  Como,  Isehia,  Amalfi,  Rome, 
Las;o  Maggiore,  the  coasts  of  Normandy,  Holland,  &c.,  with  occasion- 
ally an  English  scene,  as  Tilbury  Fort,  the  Nore,  or  the  Reoolverai  As 
will  be  seen,  these  views  of  plaoes  chiefly  comprise  a  combination  of 
sea  and  land,  and,  except  in  some  few  of  his  larger  and  more  care- 
fully-considered efforts,  never  does  he  work  so  effectively  as  when  sea 
and  shore,  with  some  toiling  craft  in  danger,  or  beating  up  into  the 
b^r  ^or  shelter,  or  lying  lamly  at  anohor,  form  the  subject  ^  his 
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pietare;  as  for  instaooe  in  hiB  admirable  'Caatle  of  laohift,'  \u» 
*  Dutch  Boats  off  Dordrecht^'  or  his  'Mont  St  Michel.'  Once  for 
awhile  however  he  took  a  fancy  to  ran  ashore  to  get  np  a  semi- 
theatrical  piece  of  effect,  like  his  'Salvator  Rosa*8  Study/  1849,  and 
<  Macbeth  and  the  Weird  Sisters/  1850;  but  Inekily  the  whim  did  not 
last  loDg. 

Happily,  although  he  won  his  laurels  by  an  almost  topographically 
iidthful  rendering  of  particular  scenes,  Mr.  Stanfield  has  shown  that 
his  power  did  not  for«ake  him  when  he  essayed  a  loftier  and  more 
poetical  theme.  He  failed  it  is  true  in  the  kind  of  sabjects  we  have 
just  named,  but  when  he  diose  for  his  pictures  sabjects  that  lay 
strictly  within  the  line  of  his  own  experience  and  observation,  and 
that  were  the  genuine  product  of  his  own  inclination,  he  was  thoroughly 
suooessfuL  Indeed  the  full  power  of  Stanfield  as  a  painter  can  only 
be  felt  on  a  studious  examination  of  his  great  imaginatiTe  pictures. 
Of  these  the  earliest  that  occurs  to  us  is  a  work  of  great  power — 
though  not  his  most  perfect  work,  because  in  it  he  did  not  give  free 
scope  to  his  feeling— the  *  Wreck  of  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman  on  the 
Coast  of  Holland/  1844.  A  more  striking  picture,  and,  to  those  who 
had  not  seen  with  what  remarkable  and  continually  increasing  skill 
he  painted  mountains,  one  that  seemed  scarcely  to  &11  within  his 
general  range,  was  'The  French  Troops  (1796)  fording  the  Biargra; 
Sarzana  and  the  Carrara  Mountains  in  the  distance,'  1847.  With  this 
may  fairly  rank  his  'Battle  of  Koveredo/  1851 ;  '  The  Pyrenees,'  1854; 
and  his  '  St.  Sebastian  during  the  Siege  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton— British  troops  taking  possession  of  the  Heights  and  Convent  of 
St  Bartolomeo/  1855.  Still  nobler  and  more  poetic  however  are  the 
pictures  where  ships  and  the  sea  pUy  the  chief  part,  as  in  '  The 
Victory,  bearing  the  Body  of  Nelson,  towed  into  Gibraltar  seyen  days 
after  the  Batde  of  Trafalgar/  1858 ;  '  The  Abandoned/  1856 ;  and  his 
'  Port  na  Spana^  near  tbe  Giant's  Causeway,  with  the  Wrecked  Vessels 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,'  1857,  a  work  wanting  little  to  render  it  one 
^of  the  most  impressive  of  its  class  which  hu  prooeeded  from  the 
^pencil  of  any  painter  of  any  time  or  schooL 

We  said  above  that  Stanfield  on  quitting  his  sea-academy  entered  a 
school  which  exerted  a  less  wholesome  influence  upon  him,  though  it 
gave  him  immense  technical  dexterity  and  knowledge  of  picturesque 
effect  To  us  it  s^ems  that  moat  of  his  faults  as  a  painter  are  trace- 
able to  the  influence  of  his  theatrical  training.  Whilst  tea  and  shore 
and  distant  hills  are  true  to  the  veiy  verge  of  pictorial  realism,  it 
almost  invariably  occurs  that  the  simple  unaffected  nature-like  spon- 
taneity of  appearance  is  marred  by  some  object — some  building,  figure, 
broken  spar,  or  implement — which  in  a  moment  suggests  that  it  is 
placed  there  to  '  tell ; '  in  fact  to  produce  the  old  stage  brilliancy,  and 
which  does  remind  one  of  the  statue  lamps  and  glitter,  as  well  as  stage 
frrouping  and  arrangement  And  in  the  same  way,  from  his  eye 
having  been  so  long  accustomed  to  seek  after  what  would  produce  a 
clear  sharp  impression  at  a  distance,  even  the  best  of  his  works  are 
often  hard  and  deficient  in  those  delicate  aerial  gradations  and  atmos- 
pheric influences  which  Turner  taught  us  to  look  for  in  scenes  and 
drcumstances  such  as  Stanfield  loves  to  paint.  But  while  these  are 
niceties  which  the  ordinary  observer  will  not  heed,  there  are  in  aU 
Stanfields  pictures  such  unmistakeable  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of 
what  he  delineates,  such  evident  mastery  over  his  materials,  and  so 
true  and  manly  a  style  of  representing  nature,  as  to  secure  for  them 

feneral  admiration.    Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other 
Soglish  landscape-painter  has  on  the  whole  obtained  so  general  a 
measure  of  popularity. 

In  the  above  enumeration  of  his  paintings  we  have  omitted  some  to 
which  reference  will  perhaps  be  expected.  Such  are  his  series  of 
Venetian  pictures  painted  for  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  seat  at 
Bowood;  another  serit-s  for  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  at  Trentham ; 
also  the  'Battle  of  Trafalgar/  which  he  painted  for  the  United 
Service  Club;  and  the  fresco  in  the  summer-house  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  We  ought  also  to  add  that  he  has  made  numeroas  denigns 
for  engraving,  including  those  for  Heath*s  '  Picturesque  Annual,'  and 
his  popular  '  Coast  Sct-neiy.'  He  has  likewhie  published  a  series  of 
lithographic  copies  of  his  sketches— *  The  Moselle,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Mense,'  80  plates,  drawn  on  stone  by  Haghe,  Oauci,  &&,  folio, 
1888.  The  Vernon  Gallery  contains  four  pictuna  by  Mr.  Stanfield. 
The  Sheepshanks  collection  contains  three  of  his  paintings ;  but  in 
neither  collection  is  there  one  of  his  more  important  works.  Mr. 
Stanfields  son,  * Gborgb  C.  SrANnsLD,  is  a  pahiter  of  oonsidf rable 
promise,  pursuing  a  line  of  landscape  very  similar  to  his  father's 
inland  views,  and  fSavourably  distinguished  by  careful  drawing  and 
execution.     [See  Supplembmt.] 

STANHOPE,  GEORGE,  D.D.,  a  dignitary  of  the  English  church, 
whose  writiogs  continue  to  be  prised  as  amongst  the  most  valuable 
practical  works  which  tbe  divines  of  the  church  have  prorided  for 
the  edification  of  its  members,  belonged  to  a  family  seven!  branches 
of  which  have  been  ennoblewl,  and  was  the  son  and  grandson  of 
deigymen  who  had  been  harshly  treated  when  Puritanism  was  in  the 
ascendant  His  father  had  the  living  of  Hartshome  in  Derbyshire, 
where  George  Stanhope  was  bom  in  1660.  He  had  his  earlier  educa- 
tion at  Eton,  from  whence  he  passed  to  King  s  College,  Cambrid^e. 
He  had  the  living  of  Tewing,  but  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  on  his  vicarage  of  Lewiaham,  to  which  he  was  presented  in  1689 
by  Lord  Dartmouth,  to  whose  son  he  had  been  tutor.    He  gave  up 


Tewing  in  1708,  on  being  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Deptford  St 
Nicholas.  He  commenced  D.D.  bk  1697.  In  1701  he  was  appointed 
dean  of  Canterbuiy.  This  was  the  highest  preferment  he  enjoyed, 
but  it  was  understood  that  he  would  have  been  made  bishop  of  Ely 
by  the  Tory  Ministry  of  the  latter  years  of  Queen  Anne,  had  the  see 
fallen  vacant  only  a  few  weeks  sooner  than  happened  to  be  the  case. 
He  was  chaplain  to  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  and  had  a  share 
in  the  education  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  heir-presamptive  to 
the  crown.  He  was  a  celebrated  preacher,  and  a  very  influential 
person  in  all  afl&irs  relating  to  the  church. 

His  principal  work  is  his  '  Paraphrase  and  Comment  on  the  Epistles 
and  Gospds  as  they  are  read  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.'  This 
was  written  originally  for  the  special  use  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
It  is  a  large  work,  forming  four  octavo  volumes,  aud  has  gone  through 
at  least  nine  editions.  Of  his  other  practical  writings  the  chief  chftraiD- 
teridtic  is  this,  that  they  are,  if  not  direct  translations  of  ancient 
authors,  chiefly  Christian,  adaptations  of  their  sentiments  to  the  use 
of  members  of  the  English  reformed  church.  Thus  we  have  his 
'Morals  of  Epictetus ; '  the  'Christian  Pattern,  by  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
with  Prayers  and  Meditations  for  the  Sick  annexed ; '  the  '  Meditations 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus;'  the  'Christian  Dkectory/  written 
originally  by  the  Jesuit  Parsons ;  '  Pious  Breathings,'  from  the  works 
of  Saint  Augustine,  with  select  Contemplations  from  Saint  Anaelm 
and  Saint  Bernard.  To  these  are  to  be  added  a  tnnalation  of 
Charrons  *  Three  Books  of  Wisdom/  and  of  the  Maxims  of  Roche- 
foucault  He  printed  also  various  Sermons,  including  a  set  of  Dis- 
courses at  Boyle's  Lectures.  His  translation  of  the  'Devotions'  of 
Bishop  Andrews,  written  originally  in  Greek,  was  not  publiahed  till 
after  his  death.  He  died  March  18 ,  1728,  and  was  buried  in  Lewiaham 
chnrch. 

STANHOPE,  JAMES  STANHOPE,  First  Earl,  was  tho  eldest 
or  only  son  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Stanhope,  second  son  of  Philip 
Stanhope,  first  earl  of  Chesterfield.  His  mother  was  Katherine, 
daughter  of  Arnold  Burghill,  Esq.,  of  Thiogehill,  in  Herefordshire; 
and  he  was  bom  in  1673.  His  father,  who  lived  till  1707,  was 
employed  as  envoy  by  King  William  to  Spam  in  1699,  and  to  the 
Ha^ue  in  1700  (during  the  negooiation  of  the  Partition  Treaties),  and 
agam  by  Queen  Anne  to  the  Hague  in  1702.  Toung  Stanhope 
accompanied  his  father  to  Spain ;  and,  after  spending  a  year  or  two 
in  that  countiy,  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy. 

He  first  carried  arms  under  the  Duke  of  Savoy  (Victor  Amadens  II.), 
and  then  under  King  William,  in  Flanders,  in  the  war  carried  oo 
against  France  by  the  Grand  Alliance,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  Kyswick,  in  1697.  Toung  as  he  was,  William  was  so  much 
struck  with  his  spirit  and  talent  that  in  1694  he  gave  him  a  oaptain's 
commission  in  the  Foot  Guards,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-oolaneL 
He  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Namur  in  1695. 

He  appears  to  have  been  first  returned  to  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Cockermouth,  at  the  general  election  after  the  accession  of  Anne^ 
in  September  1702;  and  he  continued  to  be  a  member  of  tho  House 
of  C!ommons  from  this  time  till  his  elevation  to  tho  peerage ;  having 
been  returned  again  for  Cockermouth  in  1705, 1707, 1708,  and  1710, 
for  Wendover  in  1714,  for  Cockermouth  in  1715,  and  lastly  for  New- 
port in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  April  1717,  after  having  vacated  his  seat 
by  tiding  office. 

For  some  years  however  he  appears  to  have  taken  little  or  no  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  House;  it  is  not  till  1718  that  his  name 
occurs  in  the  reports  of  the  debates ;  and  indeed  he  was  all  this  time 
chiefly  employed  in  quite  another  field.  In  1702  he  went  as  a 
volunteer  on  the  expedition  to  Cadis,  so  disgracefully  misconducted 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke;  and  in  1703  he 
proceeded  to  Portugal,  and,  having  been  made  a  brigadier-general  in 
1704,  served  under  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  in  the  still  more  unsuc- 
cessful operations  carried  on  in  that  oountry,  till  he  waa  forced  to 
surrender  with  his  regiment  at  discretion.  But  soon  after,  having 
probably  been  exchanged,  we  find  him  serving  again  under  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  in  whose  brilliant  Spanish  campaign  of  the  year  1705 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself  After  the  capture  of  Barcelona  (at 
which  he  was  present),  in  September  of  that  year,  he  was  seat  home 
with  despatches  from  Charies  IIL ;  and  early  in  1706  he  was  sent 
back  by  Queen  Anne  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  his  Spaniah  majesty. 
In  1707  he  was  made  major-general;  and  in  1708  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  Spain.  That  same  year 
he  projected  and  accomplished  the  capture  of  Port  Hahon  and  the 
reduction  of  the  island  of  Minorca.  In  1710  he  gained  the  battles  of 
Almanara  (17th  July)  and  Saragosn  (9th  August) ;  but  on  the  27th 
of  November  following,  he  and  the  forces  under  his  command,  amount- 
ing to  2000  men,  being  surprised  and  attacked  by  the  Duke  of 
Venddme  at  Brihuega,  were,  after  a  gallant  defence,  foroed  to  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

This  terminated  his  military  career.  Tindal  (iv.  218)  says  that  he 
was  detained  in  confinement  throughout  the  winter  of  1710-11,  aud  "till 
all  the  prisoners  on  both  sides  were  released,"  that  is  till  the  end  of  the 
war;  but  it  appears  that  he  was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  Commons 
on  the  trial  of  Sacheverell,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1710 ;  and  he 
is  expressly  stated  to  have  distingui^ed  hknself  in  a  very  particular 
manner  on  that  occasion  before  the  lords  in  Westminster  Hall.  (See 
his  speech  hi  *  State  Trials,*  xv.  12(^-184.)    As  soon  as  he  got  home  he 
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had  began  to  take  an  aciiTe  part  in  politics  on  the  ude  of  tbe  Whig 
]>arty,  to  which  he  had  always  adhered.  One  of  the  first  objects 
against  which  his  friends  and  he  directed  their  attacks  was  tbe  com* 
mercial  treaty  with  France.  Besides  his  exertions  in  the  House, 
Tindal  says  that  Stanhope  was  one  of  a  nnmber  of  gentlemen  (Walpole 
amoDg  them)  who  attacked  tbe  proposed  treaty  through  the  prees  in 
wvenl  excellent  pieces ;  and  the  editor  of  the  collection  of  papers 
called  the  'British  Merchant/  the  publication  of  which  is  believed  to 
baye  chiefly  prevented  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  declares  that  the 
great  patrons  of  that  work  were  Stanhope  and  Charles  Montagu  (after- 
wards earl  of  Halifax).  "  When  our  trade  was  just  expiring  in  the 
late  reign,"  says  this  writer,  in  his  preface  to  the  republication  of  the 
papers,  "  General  Stanhope  came  into  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a 
▼ote  was  ready  to  pass  for  taking  ofif  the  duties  on  French  wines  for 
two  months,  by  which  our  treaty  with  Portugal  would  have  been 
instantly  broken,  by  which  we  should  have  lost  above  a  million 
steriing  per  annum,  and  have  reduced  several  hundred  thousand 
families  to  the  pariah  for  subsisteooe.  But  he  opposed  the  vote,  began 
the  debate,  and  brought  them  to  consent  that  our  merchants  should 
first  be  heard  before  it  passed."  This  appears  to  have  been  on  the 
14th  of  May  1713,  when,  acoording  to  the  '  Parliamentary  History,' 
the  general  made  a  long  speech,  tbe  fint  made  by  him  of  which  any 
note  has  been  preserved.  We  find  him  afterwards,  in  the  same  session, 
moving  an  address  to  the  queen  (which  was  carried),  to  beseech  her 
to  use  her  influence  with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  all  other  prioces  in 
amity  with  her,  to  prevent  them  from  giving  shelter  to  the  Pretender. 

On  the  accession  of  George  L,  Stanhope  received  tbe  reward  of  his 
abilities  and  his  party  zeal,  by  being  immediately  taken  into  favour 
and  office.  On  the  24th  of  September  1714,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  Viscount  Townshend  being  the  other. 
Stanhope  and  Walpole  now  became  the  ministerial  leaders  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  in  that  capacity  the  former,  in  the  next 
session,  impeached  two  of  the  late  Tory  nunisters,  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
and  the  Earl  of  Strafford  (who  had  been  plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
Provinces  at  the  negodation  of  tbe  treaty  of  Utrecht). 

But  it  was  not  long  before  intrigue  and  disunion  crept  in  among 
the  knot  of  attached  friends  who  had  thus  obtained  possession  of  the 
government.  Stanhope  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  appoint- 
ment as  secretary  of  state  mainly  to  Horace  Walpole  (Sir  Robert's 
younger  brother),  who  was  brother-in-law  and  confidential  secretary 
to  Townshend,  and  who  recommended  him  to  that  lord,  to  whom  the 
king  had  left  the  selection  of  his  colleague :  *'  Stanhope  himself," 
Coxa  teUs  us,  on  the  information  of  Lord  Orford,  "  nuule  no  applica- 
tion for  the  office  of  secretary.  His  frequent  residence  in  oampe,  and 
skill  in  tbe  profession  of  arms,  rendered  him,  in  hb  own  opinion, 
more  fit  for  a  military  than  a  civil  station;  snd  when  Walpole  proposed 
it,  he  considered  the  offer  as  a  matter  of  raillery,  and  applied  his  hand 
to  his  sword.  It  was  not  till  after  much  persuasion,  and  the  most 
solemn  assurances  that  his  oompliaooe  would  materially  contribute  to 
the  security  of  the  new  administration,  that  he  wiis  induced  to  accept 
the  post"  ('  Memoirs  of  Walpole,'  i.  96.)  Walpole,  who  had  been 
long  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship  with  Stanhope,  in 
■eoonding  his  brother's  recommendation  of  the  latter  to  Townshend, 
bad,  to  use  Coxe's  expression,  "  answered  for  his  integrity  as  for  his 
own."  But  from  the  first  there  had  been  a  latent  rivalry  between 
Townshend  and  the  ambitious  Earl  of  Sunderknd,  who  had  been  very 
ill-pleased  with  the  offioe  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  sort  of  banish- 
ment^  as  he  oonddered  it^  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  on  the 
formation  of  the  new  government,  and  was  not  much  better  satisfied 
with  that  of  lord  privy  seal,  to  which  he  had  been  since  transferred- 
holding,  in  fact,  as  he  did,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  at  the  head  of 
the  administration.  When  the  king  went  over  to  Hanover,  in  the 
summer  of  1716,  Stanhope  was  sent  with  him,  specially  charged  by  bis 
colleagues  to  protect  their  royal  master  (and  themselves)  against  the 
intrigues  of  Sunderland,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  ill  health,  had  also 
nought  the  Continent.  But  the  end  was  that  Sunderland  managed  to 
gain  over  both  his  Majesty  and  Stanhope;  and  that^  after  much  corre- 
spondence and  negociation,  the  details  of  which  may  be  read  in  Coxe, 
Townshend  was  chsmissed  from  his  secretaryship,  with  an  offer  of  the 
Irish  lieutenancy,  whioh  he  at  first  refused,  and  tiien  accepted,  to  be 
tamed  out  of  it  after  only  a  few  weeks'  possession.  Even  Coxe  how- 
ever, who  takes  an  imfavourable  view  of  Stanhope's  conduct  in  this 
aflBftir,  admits  that  **  he  did  not  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  Sunderland 
from  venal  or  ambitious  motives/'  but  rather  from  a  conviction  that 
Townshend  and  Walpole  were  really  pursuing  an  objectionable  course 
of  policy.  A  defence  of  Stanhope's  share  in  this  transaction  will  be 
foand  in  chapter  seven  of  Lord  Mahon's  (Earl  Stanhope's) '  History  of 
England.'  All  the  changes  consequent  upon  this  commotion  were  not 
completed  till  about  the  middle  of  April  1717,  when  the  cabinet  was 
at  last  reconstructed  by  Sunderland  being  made  secretary  of  state, 
with  Addison  for  his  colleague ;  and  Stanhope  takmg  the  post  of  first 
lOTd  of  the  treasury,  along  with  that  of  chancellor  of  tbe  exchequer. 
Even  this  however  was  oidy  an  interim  arrangement :  in  July  following 
Stanhope  was  removed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  being  created  Baron 
Stanhope,  of  Elvaston,  and  Viscount  Stanhope^  of  Mahon  in  the  island 
of  Minorca;  and  in  March  1718  he  took  the  office  of  secretary,  and 
Sunderland  that  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Aislabie  being 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer* '  A  few  weeks  after  Stanhope 


was  made  an  earl  by  the  title  of  Earl  Stanhope :  that  same  year  be 

Eroceeded  first  to  Paris  and  thence  to  Madri<(  to  endeavour  to  avert 
ostilities  with  Spain,  an  attempt  in  which  he  did  not  succeed ;  and 
he  was  afterwards  more  than  once  employed  in  similar  negociations 
abroad,  being  apparently  the  member  of  the  cabinet  who  was  considered 
to  be  best  acquainted  with  foreign  countries  and  foreign  politics. 

His  death  was  very  sudden,  and  accordant  in  the  circumstances  of 
it  with  his  constitutionally  warm  and  sensltiye  temper,  and  with  the 
impetuous  bearing  of  tbe  camp,  which  he  had  never  altogether  shaken 
off  In  the  course  of  the  dbcusaions  on  the  South  Sea  Company  affair, 
which  BO  unhappily  involved  some  of  tbe  leading  members  of  the 
government,  the  Duke  of  Wharton  had,  on  the  4th  of  February  1721, 
delivered  some  severe  remarks  in  the  House  of  Lords,  comparing  the 
conduct  of  ministers  to  that  of  Sejanus,  who  had  made  the  rei^n  of 
Tiberius  hateful  to  tbe  old  Romans.  Stanhope,  in  rising  to  reply, 
spoke  with  such  vehemence  in  vindication  of  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
that  he  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  died  tbe  next  day.  "May  it  be 
eternally  remembered,"  says  the  writer  of  the  preface  to  the  *  British 
Merchant,'  "  to  the  immortal  honour  of  Earl  Stanhope,  that  he  died 
poorer  in  the  king's  service  than  he  came  into  it.  WaLdngham,  the 
great  Wahingham,  died  poor ;  but  the  great  Stanhope  lived  in  the  time 
of  South  Sea  temptations." 

Lord  Stanhope  has  the  reputation,  among  other  accomplishments, 
of  having  been  well  acquainted  with  ancient  literature;  and  some 
evidence  of  his  research  into  Boman  history  remains  in  a  correspond- 
ence between  his  lordship  and  the  Abb^  Yertot  on  the  constitution 
of  the  Bopian  senate,  which  was  printed  the  same  year  in  which  he 
died :  '  Memorial  to  the  Abbd  Yertot  concerning  the  Constitution  of 
tbe  Boman  Senate,  with  the  Abb4*s  Answer/  London,  4to,  1721, 
commented  upon  by  Hooke,  in  his  '  Observatiuns  on  the  Koman 
Senate,'  8vo,  1768. 

He  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pitt,  Esq.,  governor  of 
Madras,  the  grandfather  of  the  first  Lord  Chatham.  In  addition  to 
Coxe  and  the  older  writers,  the  '  History  of  England  from  tbe  Peace 
of  Utrecht,'  by  his  descendant  the  present  Earl  Stanhope,  may  be 
consulted  for  the  latter  part  of  his  political  course. 

STANHOPE,  CHARLES,  thiiid  EABL,  a  nobleman  remarkable 
for  the  eccentricity  of  hia  character,  and  for  his  talents,  was  bom  in 
August  1753.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  tbe  second  earl  Stan- 
hope, and  hii  mother  was  Lady  Qri-el  Hamilton,  granddaughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Haddington.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1786,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  peerage.  He  was  twice  married,  and  his  first  wife  was 
Lady  Hester  Pitt^  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham. 
By  this  lady  he  had  three  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope,  quitting  her  family  and  connections  in  Europe,  retired  to 
Syria,  in  which  country,  after  a  residence  of  several  years,  she  died. 
After  the  death  of  bis  first  wife,  be  married,  in  1781,  Louisa,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Henry  Qrenville,  and  a  relative  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham ; 
and  by  this  lady  he  had  three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  the  late 
earl. 

It  is  to  his  mechanical  inventions  that  Earl  Stanhope  principally 
owes  his  celebrity.  He  conferred  on  mankind  an  important  benefit  by 
the  invention  of  the  printing  press  which  gors  by  his  name.  He  also 
made  some  improvements  in  the  process  of  stereo^pe  printing;  in  the 
oonstmction  of  locks  for  canals;  and  among  the  lighter  efforts  of  his 
mind  may  be  ranked  the  invention  of  an  ingenious  machine  for  per- 
forming arithmetical  operations. 

During  great  part  of  his  life  he  had  studied  the  action  of  tbe  electric 
fluid ;  and  in  1779  he  made  public  his  theory  of  what  is  called  the 
returning  stroke.  He  imagined  that  when  a  large  cloud  is  charged 
with  electricity,  it  displaces  a  considerable  portion  of  that  fluid  from 
the  stratum  of  air  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  be  considered  that,  on 
the  discbarge  of  tbe  cloud,  the  electric  matter  retum^i  into  tbe  portion 
of  the  atmosphere  from  which  it  had  been  driven.  By  this  theory  he 
was  able  to  explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  cause  of  the  death 
(in  Berwickshire)  of  a  man  and  two  horses  by  lightning,  at  a  time 
when  the  only  thunder>cloud  from  whioh  a  discharge  could  have  taken 
place  was  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  spot.  ('PhiL 
Transactions,'  1787.) 

Earl  Stanhope  was  a  decided  opponent  of  the  ministry  of  the  day ; 
and  probably,  if  he  were  living  in  the  present  times,  he  would  be 
oonridered  as  a  radical  Whig.  Full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  improve- 
ment of  social  institutions,  he  looked  with  complacency  on  the  great 
French  Revolution,  which  he  considered  as  an  important  st*- p  towards 
the  attainment  of  that  end ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  carried  out  hia 
principles  beyond  the  point  to  which  men  of  his  own  party  were 
prepaced  to  follow  him.  He  wrote  a  reply  to  Mr.  Burke'a  *  Heflections 
on  the  Revolution  in  France;'  a  refutation  of  a  *  Plan  for  a  Sinking 
Fund,'  which  bad  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Price;  and  an  'Essay  on 
Juries.'     He  died  December  i6,  1816. 

•STANHOPE,  PHILIP  HENRY,  fifth  EARL,  only  son  of  PhiUp 
Henry  the  fourth  earl,  was  bom  at  Walmer,  Kent,  in  1805.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1827,  and  was 
created  D.C.L.  in  1834.  In  1882,  as  Lord  Mahon,  he  was  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  Wotton  Basaset,  which  place  he  continued 
to  represent  till  its  disfranchisement  by  the  Reform  Act.  He  was 
then  (1882)  returned  for  Hertford,  but  unseated  on  petition.  He  was 
however  again  elected  in  1885^  and  continued  member  for  Hertford 
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till  1852.  In  the  House  of  ComkDOBB  Lord  Mahon  leeured  a  bigh 
though  not  a  brilliaDt  reputation.  In  politics  he  was  a  follower  of 
Sir  £)bert  Peel,  for  whom  he  had  also  a  strong  personal  attachment. 
Un*ier  the  brief  admlDistration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  December 
1834  to  April  1835,  he  held  the  office  of  under  secretAry  of  state  for 
Foreign  Affairs ;  and  in  the  miuiatry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  he  was  secre- 
tary to  the  B<»ard  of  Control  from  July  1815  to  July  1846.  As  a 
poUticisn  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered  by  the  Copyright  Act  (5  &  6 
Victorisy  a  45,  known  as  Lord  Mahon's  Act),  which  he  introduced  and 
carried,  and  which  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a  very  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  law  of  copyright.  To  his  efforts  slso  must  be 
ascribed  the  re-olution  adopted  by  the  government  to  form  a  national 
gallery  of  hiftoricftl  portraits. 

But  it  was  in  literature  that  Lord  Mahon  won  his  principal  reputa- 
tion, tiis  eariiest  work  was  a  '  History  of  the  War  of  Suoceesion  in 
Spain/  8yo,  London,  1832,  with  an  Appendix,  1833,  which  by  its 
research  and  impartiality  secured  general  praisa  A  far  more  import- 
ant work  was  bis  '  History  of  Eiit^land  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to 
the  Pt-ace  nf  Versailles,  1713-1783,'  of  which  tlie  first  volume  appeared 
in  1 8^6.  Other  volumes  appeared  at  intervals,  but  the  seventh  and 
concluding  volume  was  not  published  till  the  summer  of  1854.  This 
work  greatly  raised  the  literary  c^iaracter  of  Lord  Mahon.  Possessing 
all  the  exo<  Uences  of  his  former  work,  it  is  written  with  a  larger  grasp 
and  in  a  firmer  style.  Without  any  pretensions  to  the  brilliancy  of 
some  contemporary  historians,  Lord  Mahon  secures  in  a  far  greater 
measure  than  many  of  them  the  confidence  of  his  readers  by  the  mani- 
fest desire  always  shown  to  do  justice  to  the  views  and  the  character 
of  those  from  whom  he  differs  equally  with  those  whose  politics  are 
most  accordant  with  his  own.  He  by  too,  without  aiming  at  pro- 
fundity,  almost  invariably  judicious  in  reflection,  temperate  in 
expression,  and  liberal  in  opmion.  His  style  is  clear  and  fluent,  his 
narrative  well  arranged  and  perspicuous,  while  in  extent  of  reading 
and  inquiry  his  work  goes  far  beyond  any  other  treating  of  the  same 
period.  It  has  in  fact  taken  its  place  as  the  historioil  authority  for 
the  period  of  which  it  treats.  A  third  and  revised  edition  of  the  whole 
work  was  published  in  1853-54. 

Lord  Mahon's  other  works  are  *  Spain  under  Charles  the  Second,' 
8vo,  1840;  'Life  of  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde/  18mo,  1845;  *  Life  of 
Belicarius'  (2nd  ed.,  1845);  'Historical  Essays,  contributed  to  the 
Quarterly  Review,'  8vo,  Lend.,  1849;  and  a  *Life  of  Joan  of  Arc,' 
1853.  He  also  published  *An  Address  to  the  members  of  the  Man- 
chester Athenaeum :  the  importance  of  Literature  to  Men  of  Business/ 
8vo,  1853;  and  'Addresses  delivered  at  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
Birmingham,'  8vo,  1856.  He  has  likewise  edited  the  writings  of  the 
ct-lebrated  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  of  whose  family  his  own  is  a  branch  : 
<The  Letters  of  Philip  D  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,'  1845,  and 
*  Letters  and  Writings  of  P.  D.  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,'  5  vols. 
8vo,  1858 ;  a  work  which  might  serve  as  a  model  of  the  manner  in 
which  Letters  and  Writings  should  be  edited.  That  this  is  a  subject 
on  which  Lord  Mahon  had  reflected  deeply  might,  apart  from  this 
work,  have  been  known  from  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Sparks*  edition  of 
'  Washington's  Letters  and  Writings,'  referred  to  elsewhere.  [Sparks, 
Jarso.]  a  more  important  field  for  the  display  of  his  editorial  skill 
has  been  afforded  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  having  confided  their  papers  to  his  care  for  selection  and  publica- 
tion. As  trustee  of  the  papers  of  Peel,  Lord  Mahon  has  published  in 
coDJ  unction  with  his  co-trustee  Mr.  Card  well,  two  volumes  of  *  Memoirs 
by  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  M.P.,'  vol  L  (1856)  contain- 
ing the  •Roman  CathoUc  Question,  1828-29,'  vol  ii.  (1857)  *  The  New 
Government,  1834-35,'  and  *  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  1845-46.'  A 
selection  from  his  correspondence  is  to  follow,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
(.'rest  stateman's  papers  is  to  be  withheld  from  the  public  eye  for 
the  present.  Lord  Mahon  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  Stanhope 
March  2, 1855.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  March 
22,  1827,  and  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1846. 

STANHOPE,  P.  D.    [Chesikrfibu),  Eahl  op.] 

STANHOPE,  PHILIP,  Captain,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  James, 
earl  Stanhope  [Stamhopb,  Jambs,  first  Earl],  was  from  early  youth 
brought  up  to  the  sea-service,  and  in  1704  was  appointed  to  the 
eoiLmand  of  the  Hastings  frigate.  From  this  vessel  h«  was  promoted 
to  the  Milford,  in  which  ship  he  served  under  Sir  Strafford  Fairboume 
at  the  siege  of  Oi'tend,  and  was  chosen  by  that  commander  to  bring 
home  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  that  fortress  to  the  allies.  He  after- 
wards served  in  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Carey,  on  which  station  he  remained  till  the  close  of  his  life;  he 
there  earned  the  reputation  of  an  active  and  intelligent  officer.  In 
August  1708  it  was  determined  in  a  council  of  war  held  on  board  the 
Elizabeth,  at  the  request  of  Charles,  who  had  taken  the  title  of  King 
of  Spain,  that  the  ships,  the  York  and  the  Milford,  should  sssist  in 
convoying  the  transports,  which  had  on  board  General  Stanhope  and 
a  large  body  of  Catalonian  troops,  to  Minorca,  the  reduction  of  which 
jalHud  was  of  importaoce  to  the  success  of  the  allied  cause.  Captain 
Stanhope,  desirous  of  emulating  his  brother^s  glory,  served  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  expedition,  and  ffll  in  the  moment  of  victory  at  the 
assault  of  the  S|lani^h  lines  at  Port  Mahon,  September  17, 1708. 

STANlSi^AUS  LESZCZYNfciKl  (commonly  written  Lkszikski), 
king  of  Poland,  and  duke  of  Lorraine,  was  the  last  branch  of  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  distingmshed  families  in  Poland.    As  a  pxoof  of 


the  consideration  which  that  family  enjoyed,  not  only  in  their  own 
country,  bat  even  abroad,  we  may  quote  the  words  of  a  known  Bohe- 
mian writer  of  the  17th  century,  the  Jesuit  Balbimus,  who  says,  in 
his  '  Epitome  Rerum  Boliemicarum,'  lib.  il  cap.  7,  "  Qui  Leszczyna- 
ciorom  genus  ignorat,  Poloniam  ignorat,  ti-iumphalis  familia,  ex  qua 
tot  dnce^,  tot  senatus  decora,  tot  antidtites  et  archiepiscopos  numcrare 
licet."  The  origin  of  that  house  may  be  said  to  be  coeval  with  that  of  the 
Polish  state,  as  its  founder  in  Polsnd,  a  Bohemian  of  note,  is  supposed 
to  have  arrived  in  that  country  with  the  Bohemian  princess  Dom- 
browka,  who  was  married  in  965  to  Mieczyslav,  duke  of  Poland,  who 
established  the  Christian  religion  in  his  dominions.  From  that  time 
this  family  continued  to  occupy  the  high  dignities  of  the  church,  and 
important  offices  in  the  state,  but  the  name  of  Leszcsynski  seems  to 
have  been  assumed  by  them  early  in  the  14th  century  from  the  estate 
of  LesKno.  Venceslav  Leszczyoski  distinguished  himself  at  the 
council  of  Constance,  1415,  by  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  Hues,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  all  the  Poles  present  at  the  council,  who  made 
on  that  occasion  common  cause  with  the  Bohemians.  It  seems  that 
the  Leszczynskis  had,  like  many  other  powerful  families  in  Poland, 
embraced  the  opinions  of  Huss,  and  they  were  amongst  the  first  of 
those  who  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland. 
A  Leszczynski  of  the  name  of  Raphael  may  be  said  to  have  given  the 
signal  of  an  open  revolt  against  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  at  the 
diet  of  1552,  by  refusing  to  kneel  and  even  to  unoover  himself  at  the 
celebration  of  high  mass,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  assembled 
states,  before  the  opening  of  the  diet.  His  conduct  was  tacitly  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Chamber  of  Nuncios  (House  of  Commons),  which 
elected  him  marshal  or  president  of  the  diet.  The  Leszczynskis  also 
did  much  for  the  advance  of  learning  in  their  country,  which  they 
particularly  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  a  high  school  on  thor 
estate  of  Leszno  or  LissiL  They  passed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  the  second  part  of  the  17th  century,  but  they  continued  to  protect 
against  all  oppression  the  Protestant  inhabitauts  of  their  eatat<». 

Stanislaus  Leszczynski,  born  October  20, 1677,  was  son  of  Haphael 
Leszczynski,  grand  treasurer  of  Poland.  He  was  highly  gifted  by 
nature,  and  received  a  very  superior  education.  He  was  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  a  palatine  of  Posen  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three. 
When  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  had  expelled  from  the  throne  of  Poland, 
Augustus  II.,  elector  of  Saxony,  he  wished  to  put  one  of  the  sons  of 
John  Sobieski  in  his  place ;  but  two  of  them,  James  and  Constantine, 
were  seised  at  a  hunting-party,  and  confined  in  a  Saxon  fortress  by  the 
order  of  Augustus,  and  the  younger  of  them,  Alexander,  refused  the 
crown.  Leszczynski  was  sent  as  a  deputy  from  the  diet  to  Charles,  in 
order  to  consult  about  the  election  of  a  new  king.  A  oonvenation 
which  he  had  on  that  occasion  with  the  Swedish  king  prepoasesi'ed 
the  latter  so  much  in  favour  of  Leszczynski,  that  he  recommended  him 
to  the  assembled  diet  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne,  a  recommendation 
which,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  was  equal  to  an  order,  and 
could  not  be  disregarded.  Leszczynski  was  therefore  elected  king, 
and  crowned  with  his  wife,  bom  in  Opalinski,  iu  1705.  Between  his 
election  and  coronation  he  had  experienced  a  temporary  reverse,  and 
was  nesrly  taken  by  the  troops  of  Aui^ustus,  who  surprised  W  arsaw 
at  the  time  when  Charles  XU.  was  in  the  south  of  Poland.  StanisUos 
was  obliged  to  fly  with  his  family  in  great  haste  from  the  capital,  and 
his  daughter  Maria,  who  became  afterwards  queen  to  Louis  XV,  of 
France,  was  nearly  lost  in  the  confusion  of  the  flight,  and  was  foond 
in  the  stable  of  a  village  inu. 

The  arms  of  Charles  XII.  soon  compelled  Augustus  to  abandon  his 
temporary  advantages,  and  to  sign  an  abdication  of  the  crown,  and 
Scanislaas  appeared  to  be  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ooontcy. 
But  the  reverse  of  Pultawa  changed  the  state  of  affairs,  and  Augustus, 
having  entered  Poland  with  a  Saxon  army,  resumed  the  throne  with- 
out opposition,  Staublaus  retired  to  the  Swedish  dominions,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Turkey,  in  order  to  induce  Charles  XII.  to  accede 
to  a  peace  ef  which  his  own  abdication  was  one  of  the  principal  con- 
ditions. He  was  arrested  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  but  treated  with 
the  honours  due  to  his  station.  After  some  time  he  was  permitted  to 
depart,  and  he  retired  to  the  principality  of  Deuzponta,  which  was  the 
family  estate  of  Charles  XII.,  and  the  revenues  of  which  were  assigned 
by  him  to  Stanislaus.  He  remained  there  with  his  family  for  mmaj 
years,  and  fixed  his  residence  after  the  death  of  Charles  XIL  In 
Alsatia.  His  daughter  Maria  became  queen  of  France  in  1723,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  improved  his  position.  In  1738,  after  the  fieatli- of 
Augustus  IL,  he  was  elected  for  the  second  time  king  of  Poland  ;  but 
the  influence  of  Russia  and  Austria  opposed  to  him  Augustus  IIL  of 
Sasony,  who  was  elected  by  a  small  minority,  but  supported  by  a 
Saxon  and  Russian  army.  Stanislaus  was  obliged  to  leave  Warsaw, 
and  to  retire  to  Danzig,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Russian  and  Saxon 
troops,  ^  A  small  French  force,  which  came  by  sea  to  his  assistance^ 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  besiegers,  after  having  landed  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Russian  lines.  Stanislaos  left  Danzig 
in  disguise,  and  escaped  from  his  enemies.  An  account  of  his  escape, 
writtt^n  by  himself,  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  inddents  either  in 
history  or  biography,  and  equals,  if  not  surpasses,  the  interest  of  the 
adventures  of  prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  after  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (1736)  between  Austria  and  France, 
Stanislaus  was  invested  for  lus  life  with  the  possessions  of  the  duchies 
of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  retaining  the  title  of  king  of  Poland.    Ha  devoted 
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himfelf  entirely  to  the  welfare  of  bis  new  subjects  and  to  litArary 
pursuits.  He  patranised  literature  with  great  wa],  nor  did  he  foiget 
his  native  land,  which  be  served  moat  effectuallj  by  edueatlog  a  great 
number  of  his  countrymen  at  Luneville.  Ue  died  February  23rd, 
176d,  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  his  clothes  having  taken  fire 
when  be  was  standing  near  a  chimney.  He  was  so  much  burnt  that 
he  died  in  a  short  time.  He  left  some  prodnotions  in  Polish  and 
French.  Those  in  French  app<>ared  in  4  vols,  at  Paris,  in  1765,  under 
the  title  of  *  (Euvres  da  Philosophe  Bienfaisant' 

STANISLAUS  AUGUSTUS,  the  last  Polish  king,  the  eon  of 
Count  Stanislans  Poniatowski,  [Pokiatowski,  Stanislaus,  Ck>UKTj 
wss  bom  in  1782,  at  Wolczyn,  an  eetote  in  Lithuania,  and  received  a 
most  careful  education.  He  was  of  an  exceedingly  prepossessing 
exterior;  and  he  was  well  informed  and  highly  accomplished,  having 
improved  the  advantages  received  from  his  education  by  his  subse- 
quent travels  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Sir  H anbury  Williams, 
who  was  English  envoy  in  Poland,  became  Tery  intimate  with  the 
Princes  Czartoryski,  uncles  of  Poniatowski,  and  took  a  particular 
liking  to  this  young  nobleman.  He  persuaded  Poniatowski  to  accom- 
pany hiin  to  Stb  Petersburg,  where  he  was  appointed  British  minister, 
and  facilitated  his  liaiaon  with  the  grandduobess  of  Russia,  afterwards 
Catherine  II.  Thii  oireumstanee,  and  the  influence  of  the  Czartory- 
skis  [CzABTOBTBKi],  prevented  the  appointment  of  Poniatowski  as 
Polish  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  continued  his  intrigue 
with  the  grand-ducbees.  The  Czartory^kis  determined  to  pot  forward 
Poniatowski  as  a  candidate  lor  the  throne  of  Poland,  which  was 
supported  with  the  whole  power  of  Ruseia. 

The  projects  of  the  Czartoryskis,  becoming  known,  created  a  great 
sensation  even  before  the  death  of  Augustus  III.  A  Russian  force 
having  entered  Poland  to  support  the  election  of  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski, the  Czartoryskis  availed  themselves  of  the  sssistanoe  of  that 
force,  in  order  to  compel  the  Diet  of  Convocation  to  adopt  several 
laws  by  which  the  power  of  dissolving  the  diet  by  the  veto  of  a  smgle 
member  was  considerably  limited,  the  executive  authority  of  the 
crown  strengthened,  and  the  excessive  privileges  of  the  nobles  were 
restricted.  Their  project  of  abolishing  the  veto  altogether  was  pre- 
vented by  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  proposition  of  electing  the 
king  by  deputies  chosen  for  that  purpose  was  also  defeated.  The 
same  diet  declared  that  the  oonfederation  oontinned  to  exists  which 
prevented  future  diets,  as  long  as  it  was  not  diraolved  by  veto.  The 
same  preponderance  which  brought  about  those  reforms,  efieeted  the 
election  of  Poniatowski  in  1764,  and  the  diet  of  his  coronation  con- 
firmed the  reforms  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  introduced  other 
important  improvements,  particularly  in  the  financial  department. 

RuBSia  soon  perceived  how  dangerous  to  its  influence  in  Poland  were 
the  reforms  which  strenRthened  the  government  of  that  country,  and 
it  gave  its  support  to  the  opposition,  which  was  composed  of  many 
patriotic  individuals,  and  was  too  blind  to  see  the  advantages  of  those 
reforms,  being  afraid  lest  they  might  conduct  to  a  despotic  form  of 
government.  The  diet  of  1766  restored,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
the  ancient  foroe  of  the  veta  The  same  power,  under  the  pratext  of 
defending  the  rights  of  the  anti-Roman  Catholic  confessions,  created 
division  all  over  the  country,  and  finally,  in  the  diet  of  1798,  in 
addition  to  the  equitable  law  of  restoring  all  Christian  confessions  to 
equal  rights,  passed  several  othera  of  a  different  character,  which 
tended  to  weaken  the  government,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  Russian 
guarantee  declared  that  state  of  things  immutable^ 

In  order  to  save  the  country  from  foreign  influence^  a  confederation 
was  orgsnised  at  Bar,  a  little  town  in  Podolia,  by  the  patriotic  bishop 
of  Kamienieo^  Adam  KrasinskL  111  supported  and  without  any 
regular  troops,  it  straggled  for  sevcutd  yean  against  the  forces  of 
Russia,  until  it  fell  by  exhaustion.  The  Turks,  who  had  taken  up 
arms  in  favour  of  Poland,  after  having  represented  in  vain  to  the 
cabinets  of  Europe  the  danger  of  Rusdan  predominance  in  Poland, 
were  deftated,  and  the  fint  partition  of  Poland,  which  was  planned  by 
Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,  took  place  in  1772.  By  this  partition  Poland 
lost,  of  the  18,500  square  miles  (16  to  a  degrae)  of  its  territory,  8925 
iqaare  miles,  which  comprehended  its  best  provinces,  and  were 
unequally  divided  between  Russia,  Prassia,  and  Austria.  The 
spoliating  parties  called  a  diet  to  sanction  this  iniquitous  transaction, 
and  imposed  on  the  country  a  permanent  council,  which  deprived  the 
king  Poniatowski  even  of  the  shadow  of  authority.  This  great 
calamity  roused  the  nation,  which  now  strove  to  compensate  its 
heavy  loss  by  internal  improvements.  An  ezoellent  system  of  public 
education  vras  introduced,  and  literature  was  encouraged ;  industry 
was  re-animated,  and  every  kind  of  improvement  rapidly  advanced, 
through  the  exertions  of  many  distinguished  individuals  and  of 
Stanislaus  himself,  who  earnestly  strove  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  country,  and  was  an  ardent  patron  of  literature  and  science  and 
the  arts.  The  chancellor,  Andrew  Zamoyski,  an  enlightened  and 
patriotic  nobleman,  prepared  a  new  code,  which  removed  many  ancient 
abases  and  partly  emancipated  the  peasants.  The  code  was  rejected 
by  the  diet  of  1780,  but  an  improved  public  opinion  produced  in  a 
ibw  yean  a  general  wish  for  a  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the 
eoun-fr^.  The  diet  which  assembled  in  1788,  having  declared  itself 
peraaaoent^  continued  till  1792,  when,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  it  pro- 
claimed a  new  consUtution,  whieh  abolished  the  veto,  made  the 
tiirone  heredituy  in  the  Saxon  funily,  which  was  to  ■aeoeed  afUr  the 


demise  of  Poniatowski,  the  reigning  king,  and  introduced  some  useful 
regulations.  It  acknowledged  at  the  same  time  the  nec-ssity  ol 
further  reforms  by  enacting  that  there  should  be  a  revision  of  the 
constitution  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  yearai  But  a  fatal  error  was 
committed  in  neglecting  to  oi^ganise  a  national  force  capable  of  pro- 
tecting the  new  constitution  from  the  aggres^on  of  its  enemiea 
Russia,  who  had  guaranteed  the  former  state  of  things  in  Poland, 
excited  a  party  composed  of  a  few  factious  nobles,  who,  assisted  by 
her  troops,  formed  a  oonfederation  at  Targovitea,  in  order  to  over*- 
throw  the  new  constitution.  The  king,  instead  of  marching  against 
his  enemies,  betrayed  the  cause  intrusted  to  his  defence,  and.  instead 
of  opposing  the  advance  of  the  Russians,  as  he  had  meet  solemnly 
promised  to  do,  and  ordering  a  general  levy,  or  arii&re  ban,  be 
paralysed  by  his  orden  all  measures  of  defence,  and  soon  became  a 
party  to  the  infamoua  confederation  of  Tai^ovitsa.  On  the  other 
side^  the  king  of  Pnissia,  who  bad  encou*  aged  the  patriots  to  amend 
the  constitution,  joined  the  Russiins  and  invaded  Poland.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  was  a  second  partition  of  the  Polish  territory  in 
1793,  by  which  Prussia  took  1061  squnre  miles  (15  to  a  degree), 
Russia  4558,  and  Poland  retained  4016.  The  remaining  part  of 
Poland  was  subjected  to  every  kind  ot  vexation  from  the  confederates 
of  Targovitza,  who,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  Russian  troops* 
persecuted  the  partriots  in  every  possible  manner,  and  the  chief 
persons  among  tbem  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  abroad.  The  spirit 
of  patriotism  was  however  not  quelled  by  these  circumstances.  An 
extensive  conspiracy  was  organised,  and  insurrections  broke  out  iu 
several  parts  of  Poland.  In  1794  Kosciusko  arrived  at  Cracow,  and, 
having  assembled  a  number  of  peasants  armed  with  scythes,  he  de- 
feated a  superior  number  of  Russian  regular  troops.  The  inhabitants 
of  Warsaw,  which  was  occupied  by  a  strong  Uuseian  army,  rose  against 
their  oppressors,  and  expelled  them  after  a  bloody  contest.  Viina  did 
the  same.  Several  individuals  were  convicted  of  high  treason  and 
executed,  but  the  king  was  treated  with  respect.  The  Poles  fought 
with  the  utmost  bravery,  but  their  courage  and  patriotism  proved 
unavailing  against  the  overwhelming  numbere  of  Russia  and  Prussia. 
Kosciusko  was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  oi 
Madejovice,  and  PragA,  the  snburb  of  Warsaw,  was  carried  by  storm 
by  8uvaro£^  and  all  the  inhabitants  wera  massacred.  Wanaw  capitu- 
lated, and  the  remainder  of  Poland  was  divided  in  1795  among 
Russia,  Prufsia,  and  Austria. 

When  the  final  dismemberment  of  Poland  was  efilected,  Stanislans 
ratired  for  some  time  to  the  town  of  Grodno  in  Lithuania,  where  he 
signed  the  abdication  of  his  throne ;  a  step  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  induced  to  adopt  by  the  promise  of  the  payment  of  his  private 
debtsL  He  was  then  transferred  to  St  Petenburg,  and  a  laryte  pension 
was  assigned  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  treat-  d  bim  with  great 
kindness  in  many  resppcts,  but  subjected  him  to  the  humiliation  of 
assisting  at  his  coronation  at  Moscow.  Ue  died  at  St.  Petenburg  in 
1798,  and  was  buried  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  that  capital. 

Stanislaus  Poniatowski  bad  four  brotbera  :  1,  Casimir,  born  in  1721, 
who  was  grand-chamberlain  of  Poland;  2,  Francis,  born  in  1728,  who 
had  enterad  the  church,  but  died  young;  8,  Andrew,  born  in  1784, 
died  in  1778,  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Auatrian  service ;  4,  Michnel 
George,  bom  in  1786,  died  in  1791,  archbishop  of  Gniesno  and  primate 
of  Poland.  There  were  also  two  8istera~Lonisa>  born  in  1728,  married 
to  Zamoyski,  palatine  of  Podolia;  and  Isabella,  bom  in  1780,  married 
to  Branicki,  castellan  of  Cracow,  and  the  last  scion  of  an  illustrious 
house.  This  family  was  invested  with  the  princely  title  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Stanislaus. 

The  fhmily  Poniatowski  rose  to  great  distinction  in  a  short  time, 
but  it  soon  passed  away,  and  became  extinct  The  last  of  that  family 
was  Prince  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  son  of  Prince  Casimir,  the  grand- 
dhamberlain,  and  who  died  in  1838  at  i<lorence,  after  having  lived  for 
many  yeare  in  Italy.  The  last  of  the  Pouiatowskis  who  supported  the 
honour  of  that  name,  and  whose  dhivalrous  death  at  tbe  battle  of 
Leipaig  in  1818  gave  a  new  eclat  to  this  family,  was  Prince  Joseph, 
son  of  Andrew  and  Connteis  Kinsfcy,  bom  in  1768.  [Ponzatow&ki, 
Pbikob  JoaspH.] 

STANLblY,  Tbb  Rbt.  EDWARD,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was 
bom  in  Lon<ion  on  the  1st  of  January  1779,  tbe  second  sou  and  seveath 
child  of  Sir  John  Thomas  Stanley,  Bert,  of  Aldeiley  Park,  Cheshire, 
by  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Hugh  Owen,  Esq.  of  Penrhos  in 
Angleeea.  His  elder  brother,  who  inheritfd  the  baronetcy  on  his 
fatber^s  death,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1889  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Stanley  of  Alderley.  In  his  boyhood  tbe  future  bishop  had  a  passion 
for  the  sea  and  would  have  preferred  the  navy  to  any  otlier  profeaaion.  . 
Being  destined  for  the  CSiarch  however  he  was  sent>  in  179S,  after  a 
deeultory  education  at  various  schools,  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  here  in  1802,  he  graduated  EA.  and  was  16th  Wrangler 
of  his  year.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1805.  In  that  year,— 
having  meanwhile  travelled  on  the  Continent  and  having  had  for  some 
time  the  curacy  of  Wendlesham,  in  Sorrey— ^e  was  presented  by  bis 
father  to  the  family  living  of  Alderley.  In  1810  he  married  Catherine, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Oswald  Leyoeater,  rector  of  Stoke-opon- 
Trsnt,  Shropshira.  He  oontbued  rector  of  Alderley  for  the  period  of 
thirty-two  yesn  (1805-87)  during  which  he  disohaiged  his  duties  in  a 
manner  so  oonscientioas  and  so  thoroogh  as  to  cain  the  afibotion  of  all 
hiapaiiriii<meninananaanaldegrosb    fie  worked  assfduoody  among 
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the  population  of  his  parish — ^which  amounted  to  about  1800;  and, 
besides  performing  his  purely  clerical  duties,  he  did  everything  in  his 
power,  by  encounging  schools  and  the  like,  to  promote  the  intellectual 
and  secular  welfare  of  his  panBhioners.  For  the  use  of  the  youog  in 
his  parish  he  prepared  "  A  series  of  Questions  on  the  Bible "  which 
was  published  in  1815.  Inheriting  Whig  principles  from  his  family, 
he  was  noted  at  this  time  for  great  liberality  and  toleration  in  hii 
ecclesiastical  opinions ;  though  the  zeal  and  the  warm-heartedness  of 
his  Christianity  were  unquestioned.  It  was  perhaps  his  slight  interest 
in  matters  of  purely  theological  controversy  that  inclined  him  at  this 
time  to  the  quiet  pursuit  of  natural  history.  Using  the  opportunities 
afforded  him  by  his  position  as  the  deigyman  of  a  rural  psiish,  he 
gratified  bis  tastes  in  this  direction  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
geology,  the  mineralogy,  the  botany,  the  entomology,  and  the  orni- 
thology of  his  parish.  He  became  a  contributor  on  topics  of  natural 
history,  and  on  kindred  topics,  to  'Blsckwood's  Msgadne*  and  to 
the  'British  Ifogasine;'  and  one  of  his  articles  in  'Blackwood,' 
entitled  'An  Adventure  on  the  Alps  in  the  Mauvais  Pas'  is  supposed 
to  have  suggested  to  Scott  the  openinK  scene  in  his  'Anne  of  Qeier- 
stein.'  The  department  of  natural  histoiy  which  he  principally  cul- 
tivated was  omitbolofiy ;  and  in  1835  he  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  his  well-known 
work  in  two  volumes  entitled  'A  Familiar  History  of  Birds,  their 
Nature,  Habits,  and  Instincts.'  He  had  already  lectured  on  subjects 
of  natural  history  to  one  or  two  Heohanios'  Institutions  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  in  1886  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  British  Association. 
He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society  and  President  of  the 
Linnsean  Society. 

Though  never  obtruding  his  politics  on  his  parishioners,  he  had  taken 
part  on  the  liberal  side  on  some  of  the  questions  of  the  day  relating 
to  the  Church.  In  1829  he  had  published  '  A  few  words  in  favour  of 
our  Roman  Catholic  Brethren,*  advocating  Roman  Catholic  i!.manoi- 
pation.  In  1835  he  published  '  A  Few  l^otea  on  Reli..ion  and  Kduca- 
tion  in  Ireland.'  The  spirit  shown  in  these  pamphlets,  taken  along 
with  his  excellent  character,  and  his  family-connections,  recommended 
him  to  the  "Whig  government  as  a  suitable  man  for  a  vacant  bishopric ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  vacation  of  the  see  of  Norwich  by  the  death  of 
Bishop  Batburat  in  1887,  Lord  Melbourne  offered  the  bishopric  to  Dr. 
Stanley.  It  was  with  much  reluctance  that  he  quitted  the  parish 
where  he  had  laboured  so  long  to  accept  this  preferment ;  with  which 
was  conjoined  the  appointment  of  Clerk  of  the  Closet  of  the  Chapel 
RoyaL  Having  accepted  the  office,  however,  he  set  himself  with  great 
zeal  and  punctuality  to  its  duties.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  more 
hardworking  bishop,  or  one  more  sanguine  in  all  schemes  of  improve- 
ment.  He  abandoned  his  pursuit  of  natural  history  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  diocesan  business.  As  the  previous  bishop  had 
lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-three,  there  were  neoeesarily  great  abuses  in 
the  diocese— abuses  of  non-residenee,  and  the  like.  These  Bishop 
Stanley  set  himself  to  reform  with  a  boldness,  which,  though  successful 
in  the  end  aroused  much  bad  feeling  against  him.  As  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  elsewhere,  where  public  questions  were  discussed, 
he  always  took  what  was  called  "  The  Liberal  side  "  he  was  accused  of 
latitudinai-ianiam.  In  the  sense  of  deviation  from  any  of  the  standards 
of  the  Church  the  chaige  was  untrue;  and  nothing  but  the  toleranoe 
of  his  disposition  in  all  non-essential  matters  gave  any  colour  to  it^ 
Beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  with  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  kindly,  sanguine,  and  hoapitable  men  in  the  Church,  he 
lived  till  184i),  when  he  died  unexpectedly  on  the  6th  of  September 
at  Braban  Castle  in  Koas-shire,  Scotland,  where  he  was  then  on  a  visit. 
He  left  five  children — three  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  eldest  son, 
OwEii  Stamiet,  entered  the  navy,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
He  waa  a  man  of  very  considerable  scientifio  attainments,  and  was 
rt^garded  as  an  otfioer  of  unusual  promise.  He  had  been  engaged  on 
a  survey  of  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Australia,  which  he  had  joat 
completed,  when  he  died  somewbtit  suddenly  in  1849,  his  death  being 
apparently  hastened  by  the  labours  of  the  survey.  Bishop  Stanley's 
youngest  son,  Charles  Edward,  is  in  the  Royal  Engineera ;  his  second 
•on— the  Rev.  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  Is  the  subject  of  the  succeed- 
ing notice,  snd  the  foregoing  particulars  have  been  derived  from  a 
memoir  preiixed  by  him  to  a  collection  of  lus  fiither^s  *'  Addresses 
and  Charges  "  published  in  1861.  Of  the  bishop's  writings  his 
'History  of  Birds'  is  tbe  most  important:  it  has  passed  through 
several  editions.  Among  his  various  pamphlets  and  sermons  may 
be  noted  hia  *  Heads  for  the  Arrangement  of  Local  Information  in 
eveiy  Department  of  Parochial  and  Rural  Interest,'  published  in 
1848. 

♦STANLEY,  PEV.  ARTHUR  PENRHYN,  the  second  son  of  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  notice,  wss  bom  on  the  18th  of  December 
1815,  while  hia  father  was  still  rector  of  Alderley.  In  1829  he  was 
sent  to  Rugby  School,  to  the  head-mastership  of  which  Dr.  Arnold 
had  been  appointed  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  here  it  was,  during  a 
residence  as  pupil  from  1420  to  1884,  that  he  formed  that  acquainUnce 
with  Dr.  Arnold  which  hia  subsequent  literary  career  has  commemo- 
rated, and  to  which  his  culture  owed  so  much.  From  Rugby  he 
removed  in  1834  to  University  College,  Oxford,  of  which  foundation 
he  was  elected  a  scholar  in  1887.  In  the  same  year  a  prize  poem  of 
hia,  entitled  '  The  Gipsies,'  was  redted  by  him  in  the  theatre  at 
Oxford,  and  published.    In  1888  he  graduated  B.A.,  and  subsequently 


he  took  the  higher  degree  of  H.A.    He  then  became  a  fellow  and 
tutor  of  his  college,  and  resided  there  for  some  years. 

In  1842,  OQ  the  death  of  Dr.  Arnold,  he  preached  his  funeral 
sermon  in  the  ohapel  of  Rugby  School;  and  the  sermon,  with  an 
appendix  containing  a  posthumous  sermon  by  Dr.  Arnold  himself,  was 
published  in  the  same  year.  In  1844  Mr.  Stanle-y  paid  a  more  elabo- 
rate and  lasting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  ft  lend  and  master  by 
publishing  'The  Life  and  Correspondenca  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,' 
a  work  which  has  produced  a  deeper  effect  than  most  biogpraphiea  in 
the  English  language,  and  which  has  passed  through  many  editions  at 
home  and  been  translated  into  foreign  languagea.  Mr.  Stsaley's  next 
work,  also  produoed  while  he  was  still  a  fellow  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  was  a  volume  of '  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolical  Age,* 
published  at  Oxford  in  1847.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
canons  of  Canterbury,  which  office  he  still  holds,  along  with  the  chap- 
laincy to  Prince  Albert,  and  one  of  the  obaplsincies  to  the  prsaeut 
Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Tait,  who  was  Dr.  Arnold's  successor  in  the 
head-mastership  of  Rugby.  The  nomination  to  the  latter  ohaplaincy 
is  quite  recent  (1857).  In  1866  he  was  elected  Regius  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Stanley's  pubiiahed  works,  subsequent  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  his  'Memoir'  of  his  father,  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  and  pubiiahed  in  1851  aa  an  intro- 
duction to  a  selection  from  the  bishop's  addresses  and  chargrs ;  a 
*  Lecture  on  the  Study  of  Modom  History,'  published  in  1854 ;  a  work 
of  antiquarian  and  historical  research,  entitled  '  Historical  Memorial* 
of  Canterbury :  the  Landing  of  Augustine,  the  Murder  of  Beoket, 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  and  fiecket'a  Shrine,'  published  in  1855,  and 
republished  in  the  same  year ;  a  sermon  entitled  *  Fouudatiun  and 
Superstructure,'  published  in  1855;  a  lecture  entitled  'The  Refonna- 
tion,'  published  in  1856  ;  and  an  elaborate  and  important  work 
entitled  '  Sinai  and  Palestine  in  Connection  with  their  History,'  pub- 
lished in  1856,  and  now  in  a  second  edition  (1857).  Dean  Stanley  is 
also  understood  to  have  contributed  to  various  periodicals.  He  is 
now  one  of  the  hopes  of  the  Church  of  England,  an  inheritor  in  the 
main  of  thoee  principles  in  theology  and  ecclesiastical  politica  which 
Dr.  Arnold  represented.    [S^e  Supplbmknt.J 

STANLEY,  LORD,    PSerbt,  Eapl  op.J 

STANLEY,  JOHN,  bachelor  in  music,  a  composer  and  organist  of 
no  inconsiderable  celebrity  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
wss  borft  in  1718.  Two  years  after  his  birth  he  became  blind,  owing 
to  an  accident^  a  circumstance  which  renders  the  progress  and  success 
of  his  professionsl  life  more  than  usually  interesting.  At  the  age  of 
seven  he  b^an  to  learn  music,  as  an  amusement,  in  which  he  was 
instructed  by  Reading  (composer  of  'Dulce  Domum'),  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Dr.  Blow,  and  evinced  such  extraordinary  aptitude  for  the 
ait,  that  what  his  father  intended  as  some  alleviation  of  a  grievous 
calamity,  was  soon  converted  into  a  profeesion,  and  the  sighUeas  boy 
became  the  pupil  of  one  of  our  great  church  composers.  Dr.  Orsene^ 
under  whom  he  made  such  astonishing  advances,  that  at  the  age  of 
eleven  he  was  appointed  organist  of  All-Hallows,  Bresd-street,  and  at 
thirteen  was  elected  to  a  aimilar  situation  in  St  Andrews,  Hoi  bom, 
though  he  had  many  able  competitors.  In  1784  the  bench*  ra  of  the 
Midale  Temple  chose  him  as  one  of  their  organista,  and  the  two  latter 
places  he  held  tUl  his  decease.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Boyoe,  in  1779. 
Mr.  Stanley  succeeded  him  as  Master  of  the  King's  Baud,  and  regu- 
larly discharged  the  dutiea  of  the  office  by  setting  to  music  the  two 
odes  annually  produced  by  the  poet-laurrate,  which  were  performed  at 
the  drawing-rooms  held  at  St.  James's  on  New-Tear's  dsy  and  the 
king's  birthday.  During  many  years  Mr.  Stanley  carried  on  the  Lent 
oratorios  at  Drury  Lane  theatre ;  first  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Smith, 
Handel's  successor  in  those  performances,  and  next  with  Mr.  Linley. 
[LiNLST.]  These  he  conducted  in  person,  accompanying  all  the  songs^ 
cborusea,  &c.,  with  an  accuracy  that  the  ableat  musidau,  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  sense  of  vision,  oould  not  have  exceeded.  It  is  thereforv 
almost  superfluous  to  say  that  his  memory  was  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary kind,  many  instances  of  which  are  still  related,  aa  well  aa  of 
the  additional  strength  which  his  other  senses  gained,  apparently  as 
a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  that  important  one  which  he  hs!d  to 
deplore. 

He  died  Mav  19,  1786.  His  compositions,  all  of  which  were  pub- 
lished during  Lis  life,  were  numerous,  and  chiefly  of  the  vocal  kind ; 
but  he  wrote  many  voluntaries  for  the  organ,  which  long  oonttnued 
exceedingly  popular.  These,  as  well  ss  his  cantatas,  soogs^  ftc,  were 
widely  circulated,  and  not  only  spread  his  fame  throughout  the  two 
kingdoms,  but  proved  the  source  of  much  profit  to  the  author:  pleasing 
in  melody,  and  easy  to  execute,  they  were  generally  admired,  but  are 
deficient  in  some  of  thoee  qualities  which  are  required  in  works  of 
Isstiog  reputation. 

STANLEY,  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  1625,  at  Cumberiow  in  Hert- 
fordshire. His  father.  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  who  was  oonneoted  with 
the  noble  family  of  the  earls  of  Derbv,  had  his  son  Thomas,  during 
the  first  fourteen  years,  educated  in  hia  own  house  in  Cumberiow- 
green,  under  the  tuition  of  Fsiriax,  the  translator  of  Taaso.  Ho 
applied  himaelf  with  great  zeal  not  only  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages,  but  also  aoquired  great  fuality  in  reading  fVsnoh,  ItaUany 
and  Spanish.  In  1689  he  was  accompanied  by  his  tutor  to  Cambridge^ 
where  he  entered  Pembroke  Hall,  and  continuing  his  studies  with  Sm 
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same  ardour,  soon  dlttinguiBhed  himself  amoog  hia  fellow  atudenta. 
In  1641  he  obtained  at  Cambridge  the  degree  of  M.A.,  which,  aooord- 
iog  to  the  register  of  the  Uniyeraity  of  Oxford,  he  had  obtained  in  the 
latter  place  a  year  earlier.  But  it  is  not  known  whether  he  ever 
studied  at  Oxford.  Some  of  his  biographers  state  that  after  the 
year  1641  he  travelled  for  some  time  on  the  Continent,  while  others 
are  not  only  silent  upon  this  point,  but  expressly  affirm  that  while  his 
family  during  the  civil  commotions  in  England  took  refuge  in  France, 
Thomas  alone  remained  behind,  and,  in  order  to  study  the  law,  took 
up  his  residence  in  London  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Edward  Sherburne,  afterwards  Sir 
Edward  Sherburne.  In  his  new  place  of  residence  Stanley  devoted 
his  time  partly  to  his  professional  pursuits,  but  more  especially  to  the 
study  of  the  ancients.  The  first  time  that  he  made  his  appearance  as 
an  author  was  in  1649,  with  a  volume  of  Poems  and  Translations, 
which  has  subsequently  been  often  reprinted.  The  volume  contains 
Bome  English  and  Latin  original  poems,  together  with  translations 
from  Qreek  poets.  About  the  same  time  he  translated  several  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  poems  into  English.  It  must  have  been  as  early 
as  this  time  that  his  chief  attention  was  directed  to  one  of  the  two 
great  works  to  which  he  owed  his  reputation,— we  allude  to  his 

*  History  of  Philosophy/  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  three 
parts  from  1655  to  1662,  folio,  and  was  dedicated  to  his  uncle  John 
Marshom,  to  whom  the  author  attributes  the  merit  of  having  designed 
the  work.  The  title  is,  *  The  History  of  Philosophy,  containing  the 
Lives,  Opinions,  Actions,  and  Discourses  of  the  Philosophers  of  every 
Sect.'  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1687,  folio;  a  third  in  1701, 
folio ;  and  a  fourth  in  1748,  4to.  The  work  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  Qothofredus  Olearius,  4to,  Lips.,  1711,  with  numerous  additions 
and  corrections.      The  latter  part  of  the  original,  containing  the 

*  History  of  the  Chaldaic  Philosophy,'  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Leclerc  in  1690,  .and  is  contaioed  in  vol.  il  of  his  'Opera  Philoso- 
phica.*  Stanley's  'History  of  Philosophy'  was  certainly  at  the  time  a 
great  production,  which  excelled  all  that  had  been  done  before 
him  in  this  department ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  only  a  storehouse  of 
facts  and  materials  diligently  collected,  and  as  such  it  is  still  a  useful 
book.  In  every  other  respect  it  has  been  superseded  by  later  works 
on  the  same  subject 

After  the  completion  of  his  'History  of  Philosophy,'  Stanley 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  Qreek  poets,  more 
especially  to  .^schjlus.  In  1663  (some  editions  bear  on  the  titie-page 
the  date  1664)  he  published  the  tragedies  of  JEschylus,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  an  explanatory  commentary,  the  Greek  scholia,  and  the 
fragments^  in  one  voL  folio.  This  edition,  though  one  of  the  best 
that  had  then  appeared,  has  no  great  critical  value.  It  was  afterwards 
reprmted,  with  some  alterations,  by  De  Pauw,  4to,  Hague,  1745; 
and  with  some  improvements  by  S,  BuUer,  Cambridge,  1809,  &c. 
After  the  publication  of  his  iEschjlus,  Stanley  began  an  extensive 
oommentaiy  on  ^schylas.  This  work,  on  whidi  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  has  never  been  published.  The 
manuscript,  consisting  of  eight  volumes  folio,  is  preserved  in  the 
pubho  library  at  Cambridge.  There  are  also  some  other  works, 
chiefly  commentaries  on  ancient  authors,  which  are  ascribed  to  him, 
but  have  not  been  printed. 

Stanley  appears  to  have  continued  the  practice  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, bat  he  can  never  have  devoted  much  time  to  it.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  benevolence  and  integrity.  Ho  died  in 
London  on  the  12th  of  April  1678,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Martin'sinthe-Fields. 

(See  the  memoir  of  Stanley  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  prefixed  to  hb 
edition  of  'Stanley's  Poems'  (London,  1814  and  1816);  and  William 
Wotton's  Latin  Eulogium  on  Stanley,  in  his  Sccevola  Sammarthani 
Elogia  Qallorum  SacvJo  XVL  Illwtnum,  pr(rfationem  prcmitit  Ch. 
A.  Heumannm;  aulijimctum  est,  quod  primum  nunc  editur  QuiUelmi 
Wottoni  JSlogium  Th(m(B  Stafdeii,  p.  307,  &c.) 

STANZIO'm,  MA'SSIMO,  Cavaliere,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter, 
WIS  bom  at  Naples  in  1585.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Caracoiolo,  but 
became  afterwards  the  imitator  of  the  great  Bolognese  painters, 
especially  Quido  Reni;  he  was  called  the  Quido  of  Naples,  and  is  con- 
sidered the  most  correct  of  the  Neapolitan  painters.  He  was  an 
excellent  portrait-painter,  and  was  also  distinguished  for  his  frescoes. 
There  are  several  excellent  works  by  Stanzioni  in  the  church  of  the 
Certoea,  now  an  hospital,  at  Naples,  especially  the  picture  of  St.  Bruno 
presenting  the  rules  of  his  order  to  his  monks.  In  the  same  church 
u  a  picture  of  a  dead  Christ  and  the  Marys,  which,  as  it  had  somewhat 
darkened,  Spagnoletto,  through  jealousy,  persuaded  tiie  Carthusians  to 
wash  with  a  oorrosive  water,  which  completely  spoilt  it.  Staozioni, 
disgusted  with  the  baseness  of  the  act>  would  not  restore  it,  preferring 
to  leave  it  as  a  monument  of  Spagnoletto's  meanness.  Stanzioni  died 
at  Naples  in  1656.  He  had  a  numerous  school,  and  he  left  many 
notices  of  Neapolitan  painters,  which  were  used  by  DominicL 

STAPEL^  JOHN  BOD^fiUS  A,  a  Dutch  physician,  and  distin- 
guished as  a  botanist,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  the  beginniog  of  the 
17th  century,  where  his  father  Engelbert  Stapel  practised  as  a  phy- 
sician. He  finished  his  education  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  where, 
under  the  tuition  of  Yorstius,  he  acquired  a  taste  for  botany ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  this  science,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  complete  edition  of 
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the  botanical  works  of  Theophrastns.  In  the  midst  however  of  hia 
studies  and  preparations  for  nis  great  work,  he  died  at  an  early  age  in 
1636.  He  left  materials  enough  for  his  father  to  publish  an  edition  of 
the  ten  books  of  Theophrastus, '  De  Historia  Plantamm.'  This  work 
was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1644,  and  exhibits  great  industry, 
being  perhaps  one  of  the  most  laborious  editions  of  Theophrastus  ever 
published.  Under  the  head  of  each  plant  he  has  given  all  that  has 
been  said  upon  it  by  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  other  writers.  In  addition 
to  plants  known  to  the  ancients,  he  has  given  descriptions  of  new  ones 
from  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Among  the  latter  is 
a  species  belonging  to  the  genus  which  Linnssus  has  oonsecrated  to 
his  name  and  oilled  Stapdia,  The  original  plant  was  called  by  Stapel 
Fritillaria  craua.  He  had  made  preparations  for  an  edition  of  Theo- 
phrastus, AfruK  *vTiKit  or  'De  Causis  Plantarum;'  but  his  papers 
were  not  sufficientiy  forward  for  publication.  He  was  a  botanist  of 
great  promise,  and  his  early  death  was  much  lamented  by  his  con- 
temporaries. 

STABK,  WILLIAM,  M.D.,  was  bom  at  Birmingham  in  1740,  and 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  first  at  Qlasgow,  and  tiien  suc- 
cessively at  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Leyden,  at  which  last  place  he 
took  his  degree  in  1767.  Retuming  to  London  in  1769,  he  commenced, 
chiefly  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  John  Pringle  and  Dr.  Franklin, 
the  course  of  experiments  on  diet,  of  which  the  termination,  rather 
than  the  scientific  results,  has  rendered  him  celebrated.  To  ascertain 
the  e£fects  of  differeot  quantities  and  kinds  of  food  upon  the  human 
economy,  he  oonfined  himself  for  periods  of  from  four  to  fourteen 
days  to  certain  articles  of  diet^  and  carefully  registered  the  influence 
which  they  seemed  to  exercise  on  the  several  functions  of  the  body. 
He  began,  for  instance,  with  bread  and  water;  then  he  added  to  them, 
in  succeeding  periods,  sugar,  olive-oil,  and  milk;  then  he  took  difierent 
kinds  of  animal  food,  and  each  in  different  quantities.  His  last  plan 
(when  his  previous  experiments  had  already  rather  disturbed  his 
health)  was  to  try  the  effects  of  a  diet  of  bread  or  flour,  with  honey 
and  infusion  of  tea  or  rosemary.  After  continuing  this  for  ten  days, 
it  brought  on  diarrhoea  and  considerable  weakness,  and  to  remedy  the 
former  he  immediately  adopted  a  diet  consistbg  exclusively  of  bread, 
cheese,  and  infusion  of  rosemary.  This  produced  a  totaUy  opposite 
state  of  the  intestines,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  a  condition  of  low 
fever,  with  great  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  and  inflammation 
of  the  glands  of  the  small  intestines,  of  which,  after  five  days'  severe 
illness,  he  died  February  28, 1770. 

The  termination  of  Dr.  Stark's  labours,  within  seven  months  of 
their  commencement,  is  the  more  melancholy  for  the  few  results  to 
which  they  led.  Had  he  been  able  to  continue  them  for  as  many 
years,  it  is  probable  they  might  have  led  to  some  valuable  conclusions, 
though  indeed  they  were  but  roughly  conducted,  and  open  to  all  the 
£Btllacies  of  experiments  performed  on  one  person  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  rules  to  be  applied  to  all.  His  works  were  published  by 
Dr.  J.  Carmichael  Smvth,  in  1788  (in  1  vol  4to,  London):  they 
include  the  '  Joumal  of  his  Experiments,'  and  his  '  Clinical  and  Ana- 
tomical Observations,'  which,  though  few,  give  proof  of  much  acute- 
ness  in  the  study  of  disease.  Had  their  author^s  judgment  equalled 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  science,  he  might  well  have  been  expected 
to  rise  to  the  highest  eminence  in  medicine. 

STASZIC,  STANISLAV,  President  of  the  Polish  Royal  Society  of 
Arts,  and  a  distinguished  patriot  and  philanthropist,  was  born  in 
November  1755,  at  Pila,  of  which  place  both  his  grandfather  and 
father  had  been  burgomaster.  After  studying  at  Gottingen  and 
Leipsig,  he  passed  two  years  at  Paris,  where  he  applied  himself  very 
sedulously  to  natural  history  and  physics^  and  became  acquainted 
with  Buffon,  D'Alembert^  Raynal,  and  other  eminent  men.  On  leaving 
France  he  inade  a  tour  through  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  geology  of  those  countries.  Furnished 
with  considerable  acquisitions  in  various  departments  of  science,  he 
returned  to  his  native  land,  with  the  hope  that  his  talents  would  pro- 
cure for  him  some  distinction  and  favour;  but  meeting  with  only 
coolness  and  indifference,  he  withdrew  from  society,  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  study,  to  the  exercise  of  private  benoTolenoe,  exhortation, 
and  advice  in  his  immediate  sphere.  Notwithstanding  his  numerous 
bounties  to  others,  he  was  so  fragal  in  all  that  concerned  himself  as  to 
be  enabled  to  amass  a  very  considerable  capital.  With  this  he  pur- 
chased an  estate,  of  which  he  made  grants  to  several  families,  among 
whom  he  parcelled  it  out  Although  he  never  took  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs,  he  was  always  ready  to  aid  with  his  pen  the  best 
interests  of  his  country.  Among  his  writings  of  a  political  or  statis- 
tical character,  are  his  '  Warnings  for  Poland,'  <  Statistics  of  Poland,' 
and  the  '  Political  Balance  of  Europe,'  to  which  may  be  added  his 
'Geography  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,'  and  his  'Reflections  on  the 
Idfe  of  the  Chancellor  Andrew  Zamoiski,'  with  which  enlightened 
patriot  Staazic  had  for  some  time  lived  in  daily  and  familiar  inter- 
course, having  been  preoeptor  to  his  sons  shortly  after  his  retum  from 
abroad.  Of  purely  literary  productions  he  left  but  few,  and  even 
those  were '  diiefly  translations,  namely,  a  prose  version  of  Homer, 
Buffon's  '  Epochs  of  Nature,'  and  Racine's  poem  on  Beligionf  which 
last  he  translated  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

More  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  desire  of  his  mother  than  vrith 
his  own  inclination,  Staszio  had  taken  holy  orders,  and  therefore, 
exemplary  as  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  was,  he  did  not 
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display  any  great  religionB  zeal,  with  the  waot  of  which  he  was 
aeoordingly  reproached  by  hia  enemies,  yet  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  Buspecting  him  of  religious  indifference,  and  his  personal 
virtues  were  of  the  highest  kind,  as  his  patriotism  was  of  the  noblest 
■tamp.  He  died  on  the  20tb  of  January  1806,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
disposal  of  his  estate  at  Rubieszow,  as  before  mentioned,  left  consider- 
able bequests  to  various  publio  institutions  and  churches,  including 
200,000  zlots  to  the  Hospital  of  Jesus,  100,000  to  the  Chemical 
Institute,  and  45,000  to  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Warsaw. 

STA'TIUS,  P.  PAPI'NIUS,  a  Roman  poet,  was  bom  at  Naples,  in 
A.D.  61.  His  father  was  an  eminent  grammarian  and  poet,  and  was  in 
consequence  much  diBtinguished  by  tbe  patronage  of  Domitian.  The 
son  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  his  early  genius  met  with  like  encou- 
ragement from  the  emperor.  He  gained  the  prizes  in  the  poetical 
contests  beld  at  that  time  at  Alba  and  eUewhere.  His  popularity  is 
described  by  Juvenal  ('Sat.,*  vii.  82).  His  tragedy  or  poem  of  'Agave' 
has  not  been  preserved ;  neither  is  the  poverty  of  Statins,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  Juvenal,  noticed  or  accounted  for  elsewhere,  though 
such  inconsistencies  of  circumstance  are  not  unusual  in  the  lives  of 
poets.  In  the  year  80,  according  to  Dodwell  (*  Annalcs  Statisni '),  he 
married  Claudia,  a  widow,  of  whom  he  makes  frequent  and  affectionate 
mention  in  his  writings :  having  no  issue  by  her,  he  adopted  a  son. 
His  great  success  drew  upon  him  the  jealousy  and  ill-will  of  his  rivals, 
among  whom  Martial  Ib  thought  to  allude  to  him  under  the  name 
Sabellus,  and  to  have  slightingly  omitted  his  name  while  making 
honourable  mention  of  his  contemporaries  generally.  When  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  his  superiority  in  the  poetical  contests,  Statius 
withdrew  to  the  retirement  of  Kaples,  where  he  died  in  96.  He 
wrote — 1.  '  Sylvss,'  a  collection  of  32  poems  distributed  in  5  books,  on 
various  subjects,  such  u  passing  events  or  passing  thoughts  would 
suggest  They  are  more  of  a  lyno  than  of  an  epic  character,  and  are 
written  chiefly  in  hexameters,  and  occasionally  in  the  alcaic,  sapphic^ 
and  other  metres.  The  last  book  appeared  in  the  last  year  of  the 
author's  life.  2.  'Thcbais,'  an  epic  poem  in  12  books,  giving  an 
account  of  the  Theban  war  between  Eteocles  and  Polynices :  in  this 
work  he  has  borrowed  much  from  Greek  sources,  and  in  particular 
from  the  'Tbebais*  of  Antimachns.  8.  '  Achilleia,'  an  unBnidhed  epic 
poem  in  2  books,  the  further  progress  of  which  was  arrested  by  the 
death  of  the  poet 

The  'Sylve'  are  the  most  interesting  of  the  poems  of  Statius.  In 
them  we  find  examples  of  trifling  subjects  treated  with  lyric  playful- 
ness of  fancy ;  the  poet's  thoughts  appear  in  the  easy  garb  of  private 
life ;  and  his  domestic  feelings  and  affections  are  unaffectedly  revealed 
(see  the  beautiful  address  to  his  wife,  'Sylvie,*  iiL  6).  Many  curious 
particulars  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  way  of  life  of  the  Romans 
of  that  time  may  be  gathered  from  this  work. 

As  an  epic  poet,  Statius  belongs  to  a  school  of  later  Roman  writers, 
tiie  successors  and  imitators  of  Virgil,  and,  like  them,  he  is  charac- 
terised bv  a  learned  obscurity  of  allusion,  a  tasteless  and  unskilful  use 
of  metaphor,  and  a  strained  yet  feeble  mode  of  expression,  masking  in 
pompous  language  the  simplest  thoughts,  and  seeking  to  surprise  the 
reader  by  rhetorical  artifice  rather  than  to  call  up  the  feelings  which 
true  poetry  suggests.  The  few  facts  in  tbe  life  of  Statius  are  nearly 
all  furnis'hed  by  paf>8ages  in  his  own  poems,  which  are  quoted  at  length 
by  Crusius  ('  Lives  of  the  Roman  Poets,'  I,  12mo),  and  tbe  principal 
dates  are  fixed  by  Dodwell,  'Annales  Statiani:'  other  authorities 
quoted  by  Baehr,  *  Geschichte  der  Romischen  Literatur,'  are— Crinit, 
•DePoett  Latt;'  LiL  Gyrald.,  'De  Latt  Poett  Diall.  IV. ;  •  Voss, 
•  De  Poett  Latt. ; '  Funcc,  *  De  imminent  L.  L.  senectat ; '  Fabricii, 
'BibL  Lat,'  it;  'Saxii  Onomast,'  i.  278.  The  principal  editions  of 
Stotius  are— Edit  princ,  1470,  folio,  Venet,  1483;  Bern ar tins,  Antwerp, 
1595;  ed.  Fr.  Tiliobroga  (Lindenbrog),  4to,  Paris,  1600;  rec.  Crusius, 
4to,  Paris,  1618 ;  J.  Fr.  Gronovii,  24mo,  AmsteL,  1653,  cum  comment 
ed.  F.  Hand.,  Lips.,  8vo,  1817.  Very  useful  editions  of  the  poems  of 
Statius  are  those  in  Lemaire's  Paris,  and  in  Teubner's  Leipzig  Greek 
and  Roman  Classics. 

STAUNTON,  SIR  GEORGE  LEONARD,  was  the  eldest  and  only 
surviving  son  of  Colonel  Geo2*ge  Staunton  of  Cargin  in  the  county  of 
Qalway,  Ireland,  a  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  but  descended  from  a 
very  ancient  English  family.  He  was  bom  at  Cargin  on  the  19th  of 
April  1787,  and  received  his  education  partly  in  Galway  and  partly  in 
Dublin,  until  he  entered  his  sixteenth  year,  when  a  tendency  to  con- 
sumption rendered  necessary  an  immediate  removal  to  a  warmer 
dimato.  His  father  accordingly  sent  him  to  Montpellier  in  the  south 
of  France,  where  he  remained  some  years,  and  having  completed  hia 
studies  in  the  college  of  that  city,  he  took  a  medical  degree. 

In  1760  he  returned  to  England,  and  resided  for  some  time  in 
London,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  contributing  some  valuable 
essays  to  the  periodical  publications  of  that  day,  and  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  many  eminent  literary  men  of  the  time,  especially 
Dr.  Johnson,  who,  in  the  year  1762,  upon  his  intended  embarkation 
for  the  West  Indies,  wrote  him  an  affectionate  valedictory  letter.  This 
letter  is  preserved  in  Boswell's  'Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,'  and  bears  a  very 
high  testimony  to  Mr.  Staunton's  merits  at  that  early  period.  Mr. 
Staunton  practised  for  a  short  time  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  physician, 
but  he  held  at  the  same  time  considerable  oflBcial  situations  in  the 
islandB,  and  having  acquired  a  competent  fortune,  which  he  invested  I 


in  estates  in  the  island  of  Granada,  he  retamed  to  England  in  1770L 
In  1771  he  married  Jane,  the  second  daughter  of  Benjamin  Collins, 
Esq.,  of  Milford,  near  Salisbury,  and  a  bimker  in  that  city;  but  the 
disorder  into  which  his  West  Indian  property  fell  in  his  absence 
obliged  him  very  soon  to  return  to  Granada,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  the  capture  of  the  island  by  the  French  in  1779. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Staunton  devoted  himself  with  considerable 
success  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  a  profession  much  more  oongenial 
to  his  talents  and  habits  than  that  of  medicine,  and  he  was  appointed 
by  the  crown,  attorney-general  of  the  island.  In  1774  Lord  Macartney 
went  out  to  Granada  as  governor,  and  a  warm  friendship  was  soon 
formed  between  that  nobleman  and  Mr.  Staunton,  which  ended  only 
with  their  lives.  Upon  the  capture  of  the  island  by  the  French,  Lord 
Macartney  and  Mr.  Staunton  were  both  sent  to  France  as  prisoners  of 
war.  Lord  Macartney  immediately  proceeded  to  England  on  his 
parole,  but  Mr.  Staunton  remained  some  time  longer  at  Paris,  and  had 
the  address  and  good  fortune  to  obtain,  under  eireumstanoes  of 
peculiar  difficulty,  his  lordship's  exchange  as  well  as  his  own.  Lord 
Macartney  was  thus  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  appointment 
which  the  East  India  Company  had  conferred  upon  him,  of  the 
government  of  Madras,  and  Mr.  Staunton  accompanied  him  to  India 
as  his  confidential  secretary.  In  this  character  he  was  in  fact  hie 
lordship's  chief  adviser  on  all  the  various  transactions  of  his  arduoai 
and  upon  the  whole  successful  government  Nothing  could  have  beeo 
apparently  more  adverse  to  Mr.  Staunton's  interests  than  the  captuie 
of  Granada.  His  house  and  plantation,  which  lay  in  view  of  the 
enemy  when  they  were  landing,  were  totally  pillaged  and  destroyed. 
Everything  moveable  was  taken  away ;  and  the  land  itself  was  after- 
wards in  part  confiscated  and  given  away  to  Frenchmen.  Tbe 
recovery  of  any  part  of  the  wreck  of  his  fortune  was  rendered  hopele« 
by  his  sudden  and  compulsory  departure  from  the  island,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  commencing,  as  it  were,  the  world  anew. 
These  circumstances  were  nevertheless  in  the  end  of  great  advantage 
to  him,  for  they  led  to  his  immediate  removal  to  a  more  suitable 
sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  While  in  India  Mr.  Staunton 
was  engaged  in  a  series  of  missions  of  great  importance.  On  a  veiy 
critical  occasion,  when  the  civU  and  nulitary  authorities  at  Madras 
were  at  issue,  he  undertook  the  delicate  and  possibly  hazardous  office 
of  executing  an  order  of  the  government,  placing  under  arrest  the 
commonderin-chief  of  the  army,  Major-General  Stuart ;  and  he  thus 
preserved,  by  his  vigour  and  promptitude,  both  the  tranquillity  of  the 
settlement  and  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  government  But  the 
transaction  in  which  his  diplomatic  abilities  were  chiefly  displayed 
was  the  negociation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1784, 
by  which  the  safety  of  our  Indian  possessions  was  secured  at  a  aim 
of  great  difficulty  and  peril.  For  this  service  he  was  immediately 
raised  to  a  baronetcy,  and  the  East  India  Company  ccmfemd  on  him 
a  pension  of  600Z.  a  year  for  life.  On  his  return  to  England  he  also 
received  the  degree  of  Honoraiy  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

Lord  Macartney,  as  well  as  Sir  Gkorge  Staunton,  remained  at  home 
unemployed  from  this  time  until  1792,  when  the  determination  of  the 
government  to  send  a  splendid  embassy  to  the  court  of  Pekin  called 
them  both  again  into  active  service.  At  this  period,  Sir  Geoi^ge,  having 
succeeded  to  his  patrimonial  estate  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
having  made  a  moderate  yet  sufficient  addition  to  it  by  his  own 
exertions,  was  little  covetous  of  further  public  employment ;  but  the 
novelty  of  this  undertaking,  and  the  very  extensive  sphere  of  public 
utility  to  which  it  seemed  to  lead,  gave  it  a  degree  of  interest  in  his 
mind  altogether  independent  of  its  pecuniary  advantages^  Although 
the  negociations  were  to  have  been  opened  by  Lord  Macartney,  it  was 
to  Sir  George  Staunton  that  the  government  ehiefly  looked  for  the 
complete  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  the  mission,  and  with  this 
view  he  was  provided  with  separate  credentials  as  minister-plenipoten- 
tiary, to  be  acted  on  in  the  absence  or  after  the  departure  of  the 
ambassador. 

Sir  Geoi^ge's  health  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  exertions  upon  this  ooeasion. 
A  few  mouths  after  his  return  to  England  he  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered,  and  after  a 
painful  struggle  of  about  six  years,  he  gradually  simk  into  the  grave, 
retaining  however  his  intellectual  faculties  in  full  vigour  to  the  last 
He  gave  to  the  world  a  remarkable  proof  of  this,  in  his  published 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Chioese  embassy,  a  work  which 
was  not  only  read  with  great  interest  and  aviditv  at  the  time,  but  is 
still  referred  to  as  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  ail  matters  connected 
with  China.  Sir  George  died  in  London,  on  the  14th  of  January  1801, 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  an  elegant  monument^  by  Chantrey,  was  some  years 
after  erected  to  his  memory. 

STAYNER,  SIR  RICHARD,  was  a  naval  commander  under  the 
Protectorate  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  parentage  or  of  the  date  of  his  birth.  He  is 
first  noticed  as  having,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Smith,  taken  a 
Dutch  East  Indiaman  of  800  tons  burden,  which  had  four  chests  of 
silver  on  board.  In  1656  Captam  Stayner  had  three  frigates  under  his 
command,  when  he  fell  in  with  the  Spanish  flotilla,  which  consisted 
of  eight  saiL  He  attacked  them :  two  were  captured,  one  bnmt^  two 
sunk,  two  driven  on  shore,  and  one  escaped  into  Cadii.    Stayner  is 
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eaid  to  have  returned  to  Eoglaad  with  treasure  amountiDg  to  600,0001. 
sterling.  In  1657  he  soiled  with  the  fleet  under  Blake  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  the  Spanish  West  India  flotilla,  which  had  taken  shelter 
in  the  Bay  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  Spanish  ships  were  well  arranged,  and 
itronglj  supported  by  batteries  on  shore.  Blake,  though  he  saw  that 
be  could  not  bring  out  the  ahipa,  resolved  to  attempt  their  destruc- 
tion ;  and  on  the  20thi»  of  April,  Stayner  was  sent  in  to  begin  the 
attad:.  He  was  followed  by  Blake,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet  In  a 
few  hours  the  Spaniards  had  fled  to  the  shore,  the  batteries  were 
silenoed,  and  the  whole  of  the  ships  burnt  A  more  detailed  account 
of  this  gallant  enterprise  is  given  in  the  article  Blake.  For  his  con- 
duct in  this  afiair  Stayner  was  knighted  by  Cromwell.  Sir  Richard 
Stayner  held  a  command  in  the  fleet  under  Montague,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  when  he  went  to  receive  Charles  II.  His  knighthood 
was  confirmed  by  Charles,  and  he  was  constituted  rear-admiral  of  the 
fleet  He  had  no  further  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  but 
he  continued  to  serve^  and  died  at  sea  on  board  his  ship  the  Mary,  in 
October  1662:  his  body  was  brought  home,  and  Pepys  has  a  note 
under  November  28,  1662,  that  he  wont  "by  10  o'clock  to  Iron- 
mongers' Hall,  to  the  funeral  of  Sir  R.  Stayner." 

STEELE,  SIR  RICHARD,  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1671.  His 
&ther,  who  was  private  secretary  to  James,  first  duke  of  Ormond, 
sent  his  son  to  be  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  in  London ;  thence 
Steele  was  removed  to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  admitted  a  post- 
master on  that  foundation  in  1691.  He  afterwards  was  an  ensign  in 
the  Guards,  and  in  1702  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public  as  an  author 
by  the  publication  of  *  The  Funeral,  or  Grief  2k-laMode,'  a  comedy, 
successfully  acted  in  that  year.  Two  more  comedies,  '  The  Tender 
Husband,'  acted  in  1703,  and  'The  Lying  Lover,'  1704,  followed  this 
first  attempt  In  1709  he  commenced  '  The  .Tatler,'  the  first,  in  our 
literature,  of  a  series  of  periodical  works  in  the  form  of  short  essays. 
He  was  soon  after  made  one  of  the  commiesioners  of  the  Stamp-office. 
In  1711  he  began,  in  conjunction  with  Addison,  'The  Spectator,'  and 
in  1713  'The  Guardian.'  In  this  year  he  was  dismiesed  from  his 
situation  in  the  Stamp-office,  and  was  elected  member  for  Stockbridge 
in  Hampshire.  In  March  of  this  jear  he  was  expelled  the  House  for 
writing  two  pamphlets,  'The  Englishman'  and  'The  Crisis,'  on  the 
succession  to  the  crown  of  England,  alleged  to  contain  treasonable 
matter  relative  to  the  reigning  family:  he  was  supported  on  this 
occasion  by  Addison,  and  other  distinguished  members  of  parliament  ; 
and  when  called  upon  to  take  his  place  at  the  bar,  he  had  Stanhopb 
on  one  side  of  him  and  Walpole  on  the  other.  He  spoke,  thus  sup- 
ported, with  great  eloquence  and  spirit  for  nearly  three  hours,  but  on 
a  vote  being  taken,  his  '  Crisis '  was  declared  a  scandalous  libel  by 
245  votes  against  152— "a  most  fierce  and  unwarrantable  stretch," 
Lord  Mahon  very  truly  calls  it,  "  of  party  violence.*' 

After  the  accession  of  George  I.,  in  1715.  Steele  was  made  surveyor 
of  the  royal  stables  at  Hampton  Court,  and  was  knighted  on  the  pre- 
rentation  of  an  address.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  mem'ber  for 
Boroughbridge  in  Torkshire,  and  appointed  one  of  the  commissionezs 
of  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland.  He  continued  to  write  articles  relative 
to  the  political  events  of  the  time,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
appeal's  to  have  sufiered  much  from  poverty,  caused  partly  by  impro- 
vidence, partly  by  a  habit  of  speculating  in  new  projects.  He  S}istained 
a  considerable  loss— nearly  10,000Z.  by  his  own  account  (see  his  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  *  Epis.  Corr.,'  469)— by  the  revocation,  in 
1719,  of  the  patent  by  which  he  was  constituted  governor  of  the  rojal 
company  of  comedians.  In  1722  his  comedy  of  'The  Conscious 
Lovers'  was  acted.  Some  time  before  his  death  he  retired  into 
Wales,  to  bis  seat  at  Llangunnor,  near  Caermarthen,  where  he  died 
September  1, 1729.  He  had  been  twice  married,  first,  to  a  ladv  of 
Barbadoes,  secondly,  to  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Scurlock 
of  Llangunnor,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  married  in  1732  to 
the  Hon.  John  Trevor,  afterwards  Baron  Trevor  of  Bromham. 

Steele  has  the  merit  of  having  originated  a  kind  of  periodical  litera- 
ture not  before  known  in  this  countiy.  Of  the  value  of  the  series  of 
works  commencing  with  '  The  Tatler,^  of  which,  in  coin  unction  with 
Addison,  he  was  the  author,  it  is  needless  here  to  spesik.  They  are 
remarkable  for  a  style  combining  with  the  ease  of  familiar  conversation 
^mmatical  correctness  and  purity  of  language,  for  the  invention  aud 
judgment  shown  in  the  choice,  and  the  versatility  of  the  treatment,  of 
the  subject,  and,  above  all,  for  the  refined  and  Horatian  satire  which, 
expressing  itself  in  a  tone  of  playful  irony,  and  by  means  of  allegoi7 
and  representation  of  character  never  directly  pergonal,  formed  the 
taste  and  reformed  the  manners  of  the  generation  by  whom  the 
perusal  of  these  writings  was  regarded  as  a  passing  amusement  Of 
the  papers  in  '  The  Tatler '  by  far  the  greater  number  are  by  Steele ; 
200  out  of  the  271,  of  which  it  consisto,  being  wholly  or  chiefly  by 
him.  Of  the  'Spectator,'  his  contributions  are  almost  equal  in 
number  to  those  of  Addison,  bat  certainly  by  no  means  equal  in  merit 
In  both  the  'Guardian'  and  'Englishman'  Steele  had  the  principal 
share.  Though  wanting  in  the  higher  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
essays  of  Addison,  those  by  Steele  are  marked  by  a  warm-hearted 
geniality,  a  constant  liveliness,  and  a  freshness  which  render  them 
extremely  pleasing.  Steele's  plays  were  published  in  l2mo  by  Tonson, 
in  1755. 

STEEN,  JAN,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  the  Dutch 
schodl,  was  bom  at  Leyden,  in  1026.    His  father  was  a  brewor,  who^ 


complying  with  his  son's  desire  to  be  a  painter,  put  him  apprentice  to 
Nicholas  Knupfer,  a  German  artist  of  considerable  note,  at  that  time 
residing  at  Utrecht  He  afterwards  studied  under  Van  Goyen,  who 
was  so  pleased  with  his  agreeable  manners,  and  his  talents  as  a  painter, 
that  he  gave  him  his  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage.  Though  Steen 
soon  acquired  great  reputation,  he  did  not  gain  sufficient  to  live  with 
comfort,  because  he  speut  much  time  on  his  pictures,  which  he  finished 
with  extraordinary  care.  His  father  therefore  advised  him  to  set  up 
a  brewery  at  Delft,  in  which  he  had  every  prospect  of  success,  but  his 
propensity  to  an  idle  and  dissolute  course  of  life  made  him  neglect 
his  bufiiness,  and  having  incurred  debts,  he  was  driven  by  necessity  to 
his  pencil.  With  the  assistance  of  his  relations  he  set  up  a  public- 
house,  which  was  much  frequented,  but  only  gave  him  more  oppor- 
tunity and  temptation  to  indulge  in  his  intemperate  way  of  life.  The 
scenes  which  he  saw  here  he  transferred,  often  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, with  unrivalled  skill  to  the  canvas.  None  of  his  contemporaries 
surpassed  him  in  the  naivete  of  his  compositions,  in  the  expression 
snd  character  of  his  figures,  and  the  skilful  distribution  of  light  and 
shade.  *'  In  spirit,  humour,  and  invention,"  savs  Dr.  Waageu,  **  Steen 
excels^  all  other  Dutch  painters  in  the  same  une  ;  to  this  is  added  a 
free,  light,  easy  touch,  a  great  freshness  and  clearness  of  oolouriog, 
and  sometimes  a  delicacy  of  execution  approaching  if  not  equal  to 
Metzen."  He  sometimes  attempted  historical  subjects,  such  as  Aiosea 
striking  the  Rock,  but  it  is  in  scenes  of  domestic  Ufe^  of  the  higher  as 
well  as  the  lower  classes,  that  he  is  without  an  equal 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  six  children,  he 
married  a  widow  with  two  children.  His  business  failed,  and  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  procure  sufficient  for  his  subsistence,  by  the  sale  and 
pawning  of  his  pictures,  which  in  his  latter  years  were  slightly  painted. 
He  died  in  1679,  leaving  his  family  in  great  distress.  His  works, 
which  had  not  fetched  great  prices  daring  hii  life^  rose  rapidly  in 
value  after  his  death,  and  are  now  greatly  coveted,  and  sold  at  high 
prices.  Several  of  his  finest  pictures  are  in  England,  in  the  Royal 
collectiou,  and  the  collections  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Hope,  &c.  At  Lord  Spenoer^s  seat  at 
Al thorp  there  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ascribed  to  him. 
His  drawings  are  exocsaively  scarce.  He  likewise  executed  a  few  very 
spirited  etchings,  which  are  also  very  scarce. 

STEENWYK,  HENRY,  the  Elder,  a  celebrated  painter,  of  the 
Flemish  school,  was  bom  at  Steenwyk  in  1550.  He  studied  under  his 
father,  who  was  well  versed  in  painting,  architecture,  and  perspective,* 
and  also  under  John  Fredemann,  called  De  Vriea  Like  his  master, 
he  painted  architectural  subjects;  but  excelled  him  and  all  bis  con- 
temporaries in  truth,  delicacy,  transparence,  and  neatness.  His 
favourite  subjects  were  the  interiors  of  Gothic  churches  and  convents^ 
and  most  frequently  views  by  night,  when  they  were  illuminated  by 
flambeaux  or  tapers.  He  was  a  consummate  master  of  cbiaroscurok 
and  his  lights  and  shadows  are  distributed  with  the  greatest  judgment 
The  reflections  of  bis  lights  are  beautiful,  and  every  column,  and  all 
the  details  of  the  Gothic  architecture,  are  represented  with  perfect  trath 
and  precision.  His  pictures  are  usually  enriched  with  figures  by 
Breughel,  Van  Tulden,  and  other  distinguished  artists.  His  genuine 
works  are  extremely  rare,  and  very  highly  prized  all  over  Europe^  To 
avoid  the  troubles  of  war,  he  retired  to  Frankfurt,  where  he  died 
about  160i. 

STEENWYK,  HENRY,  the  Younger,  the  son  of  the  procedir^, 
was  bom  in  1585.  He  followed  the  style  of  his  father,  by  whom  he 
was  very  carefully  instructed,  and  very  good  judges  have  thought  that 
he  often  equalled  him.  His  friend  Yandyck,  for  whom  he  frequently 
painted  the  architectural  and  perspective  backgrounds  of  his  picturei^ 
induced  him  to  visit  England,  and  introduced  him  to  the  court  of 
Charles  I.,  where  he  met  with  the  encouragement  due  to  his  talents^ 
and  found  employment  in  this  country  for  several  years.  He  died  at 
London,  when  still  young,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain.  His  widow, 
who  had  been  instmcted  by  her  husband,  retired  to  Amsterdam  after 
his  death,  and  practised  painting  there:  her  woriu  were  greatly 
esteemed  and  readily  purchased  at  high  prices.  The  celebrated  Pater 
NeefiB,  father  and  son,  were  among  the  disciples  of  the  eider  Steen- 
wyk. The  portrait  of  the  son  by  Yandyck  is  engraved  in  the  coUeo* 
tion  of  the  portraits  of  the  chief  artists  of  his  time. 

STEEVENS,  GEORGE,  was  born  at  Stepney,  in  1786.  His  father 
was  connected  with  mercantile  pursuits  in  London,  being  a  director 
of  the  East  India  Company.  George  Steevens  was  placed  on  the 
foundation  at  Eton,  and  became  a  scholar  of  King  s  Collage^  Cambridge^ 
in  1754.  His  first  publication,  and  a  most  useful  one,  was  the  reprint, 
in  four  volumes,  octavo,  of  '  Twenty  of  the  PJaya  of  Shakespeare^ 
being  the  whole  number  printed  in  quarto  during  his  Lifetime,'  fta 
These  plays  profess  to  be  literal  copies  of  these  rare  edittons; 
and  in  several  instances  the  various  readings  of  other  quarto  editions 
are  given  in  the  foot-notes.  This  was  an  acceptable  service  to  all 
students  of  our  great  poet;  and  a  comparison  of  many  of  these  playa 
with  the  originala  enables  us  to  say  that  the  reprints  are  remarkably 
faithful  This  reprint  appeared  in  1766.  The  reputation  which 
Steevens  thus  acquired  led,  no  doubt,  to  his  association  with  Johnsoa 
in  the  edition  of  Shakspere  which  appeared  in  1778  with  their  joint 
namea.  In  this  edition  his  assistance  was  of  essential  service;  for  he 
brought  to  the  task  of  editing  Shakspere  qualities  io  which  Johnson 
was  deficient— a  move  accurate  knowledge  of  early  English  litsratora^ 
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and  fffmjba  pnddon  in  Taititl  eritidam.  Neittier  bk  dianeter  nor 
thai  of  the  age  to  whidi  he  belooged  would  have  led  htm  to  any 
eofnplete  ooooeption  of  Shakspere^a  exeelleDce ;  but  what  he  profeaaed 
to  do,  he  did  ailfctafaetoril  J.  He  oolUted  all  the  copies  diligentiy ;  he 
reatoeed  many  readisga  which  had  been  tampered  with  by  lua  editorial 
predeeeeMini;  and  he  jndicioiialy  adhered  to  the  old  copiea,  without 
attemptiDg  to  regulate  the  metre  aoooidiog  to  the  poetical  creed 
of  hit  day.  In  1778  the  aeeond  edition  by  Johnaon  and  Steerena 
appeared,  in  whidi  Malone  had  rendered  aome  aaaiatance;  but 
Ifalooe,  in  1780,  pabliahed  a  aopplement  containing  the  donbtfdl 
playa  and  the  poema.  Thia  appeared  aomething  like  a  aetting- 
np  on  hia  own  accoont ;  and  Steerena,  who  thooght  too  highly  of 
himaelf  to  pay  much  reepect  to  others,  acarcely  forgave  thia.  He  and 
Kalone  at  length  became  rival  editors,  each  woiUng  with  very  landable 
diligence  in  that  species  of  commentary  whi6h  resnlted  from  their 
antiquarian  knowledge ;  but  each  quite  Incapable  of  throwing  any 
new  light  upon  tbe  poet  by  a  genial  admiration  and  a  philoaophicid 
estimate  of  hia  wonderful  performanoes.  Their  rivalry,  in  all  proba- 
bility,  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  labours  of  Steerens.  He  dedicated 
himaelf  to  tbe  production  of  another  edition,  in  which  he  ahould  cast 
aside  the  principlea  which  had  guided  hia  former  labouia.  He  poa- 
aassed  a  mora  decided  and  more  aeute  mind  than  Malone ;  and,  with 
an  ill-ooneealed  contempt  of  tbe  plodding  diligence  of  his  old  fellow- 
labonrer,  he  went  to  woi^  to  give  ua  a  new  Shaksperian  metre,  such 
aa  would  aatiafy  the  moat  predae  disciple  of  the  ten-ayllaUe  aisfaooL 
He  propoaed,  "inatead  of  a  timid  and  aervile  adherence  to  ancient 
oopiea,"  to  proceed  to  the  "expulsion  of  naeleaa  and  snpemnmeraty 
ayllablea,  and  an  occasional  aupply  of  auch  aa  might  fortuitously  have 
been  omitted."  The  edition  in  which  thia  proceas  was  perfected  wsa 
produced  in  1798,  in  15  vols. ;  and  such  waa  hia  commendable  anxiety 
for  ita  oorreetoMS,  that  be  often  walked  from  hia  house  at  Hampatead 
to  his  printer's  in  London,  before  daybreak,  that  he  might  correct  tbe 
proof-aheeta.  Hia  experiment  waa  perfectly  aucceaaful  with  a  public 
not  very  critieal,  who  were  thoa  presented  with  what  he  called  <'a 
commodious  and  pleasant  text  of  Siiakespears."  That  text  remained 
nndiaputed  in  its  authority  till  the  publication  of  Malone*s  poathu- 
moua  edition  by  Boawell  in  1821,  in  which  aome  attempta  were  made 
to  adhere  to  the  early  copiea ;  and  no  popular  edition,  conducted  upon  a 
different  priociple,  appeared  till  that  of  Mr.  Knight,  in  1888.  In  his 
edition  of  1798  Steevens  made  hia  well-known  avowal  that  he  did  not 
reprint  the  poema  of  Shakapere,  "becauae  the  atrongeat  act  of  parliament 
that  could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readera  into  their  service." 

With  the  exception  of  his  various  editions  of  Shakspere,  Steevens 
did  not  apply  himself  to  any  extenaive  work.  He  asaiated  Nichols  in 
his  'fiiograpbioal  Anecdotea  of  Hogarth,'  and  laaao  Reed  in  the 
'fiiograpbia  Dramatica.'  Hii  ample  meana  put  him  above  the  neceaaity 
of  literaty  labour.  But  his  leisure  waa  amply  filled  up  by  a  system  of 
excitement^  which  waa  not  calculated  to  add  to  his  happineaa  or  his 
reputation.  He  had  the  command,  which  bis  aouteness  and  aarcastic 
power  might  eaaily  secure,  of  a  newspaper  and  a  review ;  and  the  'St. 
James's  Chronicle '  and  the  '  Critical  Review '  were  made  the  vehidea 
of  the  bittereat  attacka  upon  the  literary  characters  of  thoae  to  whom 
in  private  he  waa  all  smiles  and  courtesy.  In  some  satirical  verses,  as 
malignant  aa  his  own  paragraphs,  and  rather  coarser,  we  have  this 
character  of  him  (  Nichola's  *  Literary  Aneodotes,'  viii  540)  :-> 

*<  Mark  the  old  beaa*8  grimacet,  hia  smirk  and  palaTer ; 
Mark  hia  crest  and  fine  folds,  but  beware  of  hia  «terer.*' 

Johnson  said  of  him,  hi  anawer  to  Beauderk'a  assertion  ^He  is  very 
malignant,"  "  No  Sir,  be  ia  not  malignant  He  ia  mischievous,  if  you 
will.  He  would  do  no  man  an  eaeential  injury;  he  may  indeed  love 
to  make  sport  of  people  by  vexhig  their  vanity."  Thia,  most  probably, 
was  tbe  true  state  of  tbe  caae.  Steevens  had  no  domeetio  tiea,  and 
men  were  afraid  of  him.  Johnaon  said,  on  another  occasion,  in  which 
there  ia  little  doubt  he  alluded  to  him,  "  Sur,  he  Uvea  like  an  outlaw." 
His  mock  praiae,  hia  sarcastic  politeness,  his  anonymous  ridicule^ 
gratified  his  sense  of  power.  He  had  higher  abilitisa  and  more  scholar- 
ship than  many  of  «^the  solemn  critics  who  were  then  busied  about  our 
early  literature;  for  then,  aa  it  alwaya  must  be,  the  small  men,  who 
applied  themselves  to  verbal  criticism,  fancied  themaelvea  great  (to 
use  Bentley's  fordble  image)  when  they  were  on  a  giant's  ahouldere. 
While  Steevena,  in  bis  own  notea  on  Shakspere,  is  making  the  moat 
profound  bowa  to  tbia  man'a  learning  and  that  man's  ingenuity,  we 
can  ace  him  winkmg  aa  it  were  upon  hia  readen,  and  whisperings 
^  what  owla  1 "  Amongtt  other  trioka,  and  his  trieka  were  vexy  numer- 
oua,  and  some  of  them  rather  ekborately  concocted  with  a  view  to 
mislead  hia  successors,  he  set  up  mock  commentators,  under  the  names 
of  Amner  and  Collins,  to  perpetrate  dirty  annotationa  to  whieh  he  was 
ashamed  to  put  his  own  name;  and  he  once  signed  a  bitter  attack  on 
Capell,  in  his  own  edition,  with  the  name  of  hia  timid  rival  Malone. 
Geoige  Steevens  died  at  Hampatead,  January  22, 1800 ;  and  waa  buried 
at  Poplar,  where  hia  memory  is  graced  by  one  of  Flaxman'a  monumenta. 
STE'FANI,  TOMMASO  D£',  the  flnt  NeapoUtan  painter  mentioned 
at  the  revival  of  art  hi  the  18th  century,  iras  bom  about  1280.  A 
contemporaiy  of  Cimabue,  he  baa  been  represented  by  Neapolitan 
writera  as  superior  to  that  painter,  but  Marco  da  Siena  sayathathe 
was  mferior  to  Cimabue  in  grandeur  of  style.  Tommaao  waa  pationiaed 
by  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Charlea  II.    He  painted  the  chapel  of  the 


Mmutoli,  in  the  Duomo,  mentioned  by  Boecaedo^  with  a  aeriea  of 
frsaooea  rspreaenting  the  Fssaion  of  our  Saviour.  Kone  of  hia  vrorks 
have  come  down  to  the  prssent  time.  The  year  of  hia  death  ia 
uncertain,  but  vraa  probably  about  1310. 

STETAKO  (called  Fio&bntiho),  iraa  bom  at  Florenoe  in  1801. 
Though  hia  moat  celebrated  wotka,  in  the  church  of  Am  Coele  at 
Rome,  Santo  Spirito  at  Florence,  and  elaewhere,  are  no  more,  he 
deeenrea  to  be  mentioned  as  a  disciple  of  Qtotto^  and  the  only  one 
who  attempted  aomething  beyond  the  mere  imitation  of  his  maater, 
whom,  according  to  Yasari,  he  excelled  in  every  department  of  the 
art  He  was  the  a<m  of  a  daughter  of  Giotto*a  named  Caterina.  He 
waa  the  first  who  attempted  foreahortening,  and  if  ho  did  not  com- 
pletely  succeed  in  this,  he  certainly  made  improvementa  in  perapcNctive^ 
and  gave  new  variety  of  character  and  life  to  hia  heada.  He  died  in 
1850.  No  authenticated  picture  of  his  remaina  in  Tuscany,  "  unksa," 
says  Lanzi,  **  we  except  a  Chiiat,  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Piea,"  which 
ia  in  a  greater  atyle  than  the  worka  of  his  master,  but  retouched. 

STE'FANO,  TOMMASO  DI,  supposed  to  have  been  the  aon  and 
pupil  of  the  preceding^  bom  according  to  Vasari  in  1324,  waa  oalled 
GiorriHO,  from  tiie  resemblance  of  his  works  to  those  of  GiottoL  A 
Pietk,  at  S.  Remigi  at  Florence,  and  aome  freacoea  of  his  at  Aaaisi, 
bear  indiaputable  marka  of  that  style.  Vaaari  aaya  that  he  finished 
hia  worka  vrith  great  care  and  devotion,  being  alwaya  deairona  rather 
of  glory  than  gain.    He  died  of  consumption  at  the  a^e  of  thirty-two. 

STE^FFANI,  AQOSTl'NO,  an  Italian  composer  of  great  eminence 
in  the  17th  century,  was  bom,  about  1655,  at  Castello  Franco.  In 
hia  youth  he  waa  entered  a  chorister  at  St.  Maik'a,  Venice^  where  a 
Genman  nobleman,  pleaaed  with  bis  sLoging  and  appearance^  obtained 
hia  diacharge  from  the  church,  took  him  into  Bavaria,  there  beatowed 
on  him  a  learned  and  liberal  education,  the  muaical  part  of  it  under 
Ercole  Beraabei,  and  finally,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  proper  age^ 
got  him  ordained.  He  thenceforward  took  the  titie  of  "  abate,"  by 
which  he  ia  now  commonly  known.  Hia  eodeaisstical  compoaitioas 
Boon  became  numerous,  were  much  admired,  apread  hia  fame,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  Ernest,  duke  of  Branswidc,  father  to  Geoige  L 
of  England,  who,  though  a  Proteatant,  invited  the  Roman  Oatholie 
and  clerical  musician  to  Hanover,  made  him  director  of  hia  chamber 
muaio,  and  committed  to  him  the  management  of  the  opera,  then  just 
beginning  to  nuse  its  head  in  Germany.  But  the  intriguea  of  aingeia 
at  length  wearied  him  of  hia  theatrical  and  rather  iocongruoua  occu- 
pation, though  not  till  he  had  composed  aeveral  operaa»  which, 
translated  from  Italian  into  German,  were  performed  at  Hamburg 
between  1694  and  1700.  Theae  however  are  forgotten;  bat  his 
madrigals,  motets,  and,  more  especially,  hia  duets,  of  which  Caroline, 
oonaort  of  George  II.,  collected  nearly  a  hundred,  are  the  beat  known 
of  all  bis  works,  and  of  which  it  ia  enough  to  say,  that  Handel 
acknowledged  his  twelve  celebrated  dueta  to  have  been  written  in 
imitation  of  them. 

Steffaoi  waa  not  only  a  musician  but  a  atatesman.  He  had  a  oonsi- 
derable  share  in  concerting,  with  the  oourta  of  Vienna  and  Ratiabon, 
the  acheme  for  erecting  the  duchy  of  Bmnswiok-Liinenburg  into  sn 
electorate^  for  which  aervice  the  elector  assigned  him  a  handsome 
pension,  and  Pope  Innocent  XL  gave  him  the  niahopric  of  Spiga.  In 
cooaequence  of  this  he  no  longer  put  his  name  to  hia  compositions, 
but  adopted  that  of  his  secretary,  Gregorio  Piva;  and  in  1708  relin- 
quished hii  appointments  in  Hanover  in  favour  of  the,  afterward^ 
great  HandeL    He  died  at  Frankfurt,  in  1780. 

STEFFENS,  HEINRICH,  was  bom  at  Stavanger  in  Norway  on 
May  2, 1778.  Hia  parents  removed  in  1779  to  Helsingor,  when  he 
received  lua  early  education,  and  in  1787  be  waa  taken  to  Copenhagen, 
as  his  early-displayed  piety  and  eloquence  aeemed  to  point  out 
divinity  aa  his  proper  study,  though  he  had  already  acquired  a  great 
fondnesa  for  natural  history.  In  1790  he  was  entered  at  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  received  in 
1794  a  travelling  prize.  He  spent  tbe  summer  of  that  year  at  Bergen 
in  Norway,  and  in  the  autumn  while  proceeding  to  Germany  he  auf- 
fered  shipwreck  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  saving  only  his  life,  and  that 
with  difficulty.  After  residing  about  a  year  in  Hamburg,  ho  removed 
to  Kiel,  where  in  1796  he  gave  lecturea  in  natural  history,  and  acted 
as  private  tutor.  He  however  felt  a  want  of  a  fundamental  principle 
in  natural  science,  and,  repairing  to  Jena,  imagined  that  he  found  in 
the  theories  of  Schelling  what  he  needed.  .  He  was  intrusted  with  the 
revision  of  Schelling's  writings  on  natural  philosophy  in  1800,  and 
became  one  of  the  warmest  supporten  of  the  doctrines  of  SoheUing'a 
school  (then  in  ita  moat  flourishing  state),  at  least  so  far  aa  they 
were  reatricted  to  natural  philosophy.  After  having  been  created 
^junct  to  the  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Jena,  he 
repaired  to  Freiberg,  where  he  was  ustracted  by  and  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Werner.  WhUe  here  he  wrote  his  <  Geognostiach-Geolo- 
gischen  Aofsatze'  (' Geognostic-Ge^logical  Essays'),  not  publiahed  till 
1810,  which  he  expanded  in  181 1-19  into  three  volumes  of  a  *  Handbuoh 
der  Oryktognosia'  Oo  returning  to  Denmark  in  1802,  he  excited 
considerable  attention  by  bis  lectures ;  but  as  he  experienced  aome 
coldness  from  influential  persons,  he  accepted  in  1804  a  call  from  the 
University  of  Halle  to  become  professor  there,  and  while  there  pub- 
lished (in  1806)  his  *GrundaUge  der  philosophischen  Natorwiaaen- 
schaft*  ('Fundamental  Featurea  of  Philosophical  Natural  Science'). 
The  years  1807-9  he  apent  with  hii  frienda  in  Holstehi.     H%  then 
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retained  to  Halle,  and  took  aa  extremely  aotive  part,  not  unattended 
with  danger,  in  ike  secret  preparations  of  the  Pmaaian  patriots  to 
cast  o£f  the  Freoch  yoke,  which  they  felt  to  be  alike  burdensome  and 
disgraceful.  When  the  time  for  action  arrived,  Steflfens  joined  the 
Prussian  forces  as  a  volunteer,  and  by  his  enthusiastic  addresses  roused 
and  supported  the  energy  of  his  oomrades,  with  whom  he  continued 
till  the  entry  into  Paris  in  1813.  After  this  he  returned  to  Breslau, 
where  he  had  been  created  professor  of  physics  and  of  natural  history. 
These  ofiSces  he  held  till  1831,  when  he  removed  in  a  similar  capacity 
to  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  which  city  he  died  on  February  IS, 
1845.  While  in  Breslau  he  wrote,  in  connection  with  what  may  be 
called  his  profeesional   pursuits,  his   *  Anthropologic,'  published  in 

1822,  in  which  he  strove  to  elucidate  on  philosophical  principles  the 
existence  of  mankind  in  connection  with  the  universe.  This  subject 
he  continued  in  his  'Polemische  Bliittem  zur  Befdrderuog  der 
speculativen  Physik'  ('  Polemical  Leaves  for  the  advancement  of  Specu- 
lative Physics'),  in  two  parts,  issued  in  1826  and  1885 ;  but  these 
works  rather  represent  the  philosophy  of  the  Schelling  school  than  add 
to  our  knowledge  by  any  new  feictB.  The  intellectual  activity  and 
mental  riches  of  Steffens  however  were  not  confined  to  one  branch  of 
knowledge,  and  he  frequently  and  successfully  appealed  to  the  present 
thoughts  and  feeliogs  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  To  this  description 
of  works  belong  his  essay  '  Ueber  die  Idee  der  Universitaten '  ('  On 
the  Ideas  of  the  Universities '),  1809 ;  *  Die  gegenwiirtige  Zeit,  und 
wie  sie  geworden'  ('The  present  Time,  and  what  it  will  become'), 
1817;  and  'Ueber  geheime  Yerbindungen  auf  Universitaten'  ('On 
the  secret  Societies  of  the  Universities^,  in  1835.  His  disincUoation 
also  to  the  attempted  church  union  in  Prussia  rendered  him  at  first 
the  leader  of  a  considerable  number  of  dissenters  from  that  union, 
and  at  length  involved  him  in  many  controversies,  which  ultimately 
occasioned  the  production  of  his  work  '  Von  der  falschen  Theologie 
und  dem  wahren  Qlauben'  ('On  the  false  Theology  and  the  true 
Faith '),  in  1824,  of  which  more  than  one  edition  has  been  called  for. 
In  1881  he  published  '  Wie  ich  wieder  Lutheraner  wurde  und  was  mir 
das  Lutherthum  ist'  ('How  I  became  again  a  Lutheran,  and  what 
Lutheranism  is  to  me'),  which  is  a  personal  confession  of  faith, 
certainly  of  the  Pietist  dass,  but  it  is  of  a  far  higher  character  of 
thought  than  that  of  most  of  the  works  of  that  aeot^  and  appears  to  be 
the  result  of  an  inward  struggle  sgainst  the  modem  system  of  abso- 
lutism,  which  principle  he  defines  as  a  positive  surrender  of  the 
belief  in  the  personality  of  the  Deity.  In  1827  also  he  struok 
into  a  new  line :  he  began  a  series  of  novels,  of  which  the  first  '  Die 
Familien  Walseth  und  Leith,'  in  three  volumes,  was  followed  in  1828 
by  'Die  vier  Norweger,'in  six  volumes,  and  that  by  'Malcolm'  in 
two.  These  novels  contain  many  references  to  himself  both  in  the 
incidents  and  opinions,  but  they  also  contain  well-defined  pictures  of 
the  peculiarities  of  national  character,  narratives  of  the  hbtorical 
eveots  of  the  period,  with  lively  and  correct  descriptions  of  scenery, 
especially  that  of  his  native  country  in  '  The  Four  NorwQgiuii^'  and 
all  are  penetrated  with  a  deep-lyiog  religious  feeling,  which  give 
them  a  peculiar  character.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  occupied 
himself  with  writing  a  detailed  autobiography,  'Was  ich  erlebte,' 
published  in  ten  volumes,  from  1 840  to  1845.  It  is  perhaps  too  minute^ 
but  contains  many  interesting  facte,  and  a  fragment  of  it  has  been 
translated  into  EngUsh  under  the  title  of  '  Adventures  on  the  Boad  to 
Paris,'  an  account  of  the  advance  of  the  allied  armies  in  1813.  Since 
his  death  some  posthumous  works  have  been  published, '  Nachgelassene 
Schriften/  with  a  preface  by  Schelling. 

ST£IB£LT,  DANIEL,  a  celebrated  composer  for,  and  performer 
on,  the  pianoforte,  bom  about  1765,  at  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  a 
manufacturer  of  musical  instraments.  When  a  youth,  attracting  the 
notice  of  William  III.  of  Prussia,  he  was  eduoated  at  the  ohaxge  of 
that  monarch,  and  soon  distinguished  himself.  In  his  traveJs  he 
visited  Paris  and  London.  ^  In  the  former  city  he  had  the  honour  to 
introduce  Haydn's  'Creation/  and  also  publiBhed  many  works:  in 
the  latter  he  made  a  considerable  stay,  took  many  pupils,  and  pro- 
duced and  printed  much  pianoforte  musia  He  afterwards  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  finally  settled  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
was  appointed  maitre  de  chapelle  to  the  emperor.     He  there  died  in 

1823,  in  distressing  oiroumstances,  for  he  had  lived  thoughtlessly^  to 
use  a  very  mild  epithet.  Steibelt  may  almost  be  said  to  have  formed 
a  pianoforte  school,  to  which  the  term  'sparkling'  may  be  applied. 
His  best  compositions  are  remarkable  for  brilliancy,  and  what  we  will 
venture  to  call  picturesque  effect^  and  his  execution  of  them  was  sin- 
gularly delicate,  animated,  and  beautiful.  He  oompoaed  also  aome 
operas,  which  were  performed  in  Paris  and  in  St  Petersburg,  but 
these  did  not  survive  their  author. 

STEIN,  HEINRICH  FEIEDRICH  KABL,  BARON  VON,  the  great 
Prussian  statesman,  was  bom  at  Nassau  on  the  15Ui  of  October  1767. 
He  was  the  third  son  and  ninth  child  of  his  father  Earl  Philipp  von 
Stein,  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  noble  families  of  the  Qerman 
Empire,  the  possessor  of  large  estates,  and  who  had  been  in  high 
official  employment  under  the  archbishop-eleotor  of  Mains.  In  1773 
the  future  statesman  went  to  the  University  of  Q5ttingen  to  study  law. 
He  afterwards  continued  his  studies  at  Wetslar  and  Vienna.  In  1779 
he  entered  the  Prussian  official  service  as  a  director  of  mines ;  and  in 
this  capacity,  and  in  others  to  which  he  was  successively  appointed 
daring  the  lifetime  of  Frederick  the  Oreat|  he  laid  the  fouadatiom  of 


his  reputation  for  administrative  talent  In  1786,  on  the  death  of 
Frederiok  the  Great,  Stein,  in  company  with  his  friends,  Count  von 
Redem  and  Count  Sohlabrendori;  visited  England;  and  while  here  he 
made  it  his  business  to  study  the  constitution  and  social  arrangements 
of  the  country  with  the  utmost  attentbn.  The  impressions  made 
upon  him  by  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  this  country,  worked  power- 
fully on  his  mind,  and  had  much  influence  upon  bis  future  career. 
In  particular  he  seems  about  this  time  to  have  begun  to  have  less 
respect  for  that  theoretical  repubUcanism  to  which,  with  other  young 
Germans,  he  had  till  then  been  attached,  and  to  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  greatneas  and  strength  of  such  a  oountiT  as 
Britain  was  owing  less  to  peculiarities  of  her  constitution,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  have  an  abstract  value,  than  to  the  rsaUty  of 
tree  and  popular  institutions  which  time  and  the  genius  of  the  people 
had  consolidated.  On  his  return  to  Prussis^  he  resumed  his  official 
employment  in  connection  with  the  adminiatration  of  the  mines  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  married  the  Countess  of 
W^allmoden-Gimborn.  As  he  had  himaelf  inherited  large  property, 
this  marrisge  made  him  extremely  wealthy.  In  1793,  at  which  time 
the  Prussian  Government  of  Frederick  William  XL  was  engaged  in 
organising  some  Westphalian  provincea  which  had  been  added  to  the 
kingdom,  Stein  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  commission  for  that 
purpose ;  and  he  afterwards  became  director,  then  president^  and  in 
1796  he  was  appointed  aupreme  president  of  the  Westphalia  Chambers 
of  Wesel,  Hamm,  and  Minden;  and  in  this  capacity  he  introduced 
many  improvements  into  the  agriculture^  greatly  improved  the  roedi^ 
and  ameliorated  other  parts  of  the  socdal  economy  of  the  provinoes 
under  his  administration. 

The  above  however  were  but  the  preliminsxy  employments  of  this 
remarkable  man ;  and  it  was  during  the  eventful  reign  of  the  Pnnsiaii 
king  Frederick  William  UI.  (1797-1840),  or  rather  during  the  earlier 
and  more  eventful  part  of  that  reign,  that  Stein  was  to  accomplish 
the  labours  which  have  made  his  name  famous.  In  1804,  on  the 
death  of  Count  Struensee,  be  was  invited  to  Berlin  as  minister  of  the 
department  of  indirect  tazee^  excise,  salt-works,  trader  oommeree^ 
public  debt^  Ac  In  this  important  post  he  laboured  inde&tigably  | 
and  he  had  already  efiected,  under  much  difficulty,  many  reforms  in 
the  sdministration  in  Prussia,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  a  removal  of 
restrictions  on  internal  commerce,  when  those  misunderstandings 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Prussian  king  began  which  led  to  the 
French  invasion  and  conquest  of  Prussia.  Stein,  from  the  very  flrst^ 
took  a  thoroughly  German  and  patriotio  view  of  the  war  which  the 
coalition  was  waging  against  Napoleon,  and  his  differences  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  ministry  on  this  and  other  subjects  led  to  his 
dismissal  in  the  early  part  of  1807.  The  battle  of  Fiiedland  on  the 
14th  of  June  in  that  year  decided  the  fate  of  Prussia.  By  the  peace 
of  Tilsit  the  kingdom  was  shom  of  more  than  half  its  territory ;  and 
what  remained  was  given  back  to  the  Prassisn  king^  to  be  governed 
by  him,  rather  aa  a  tributary  of  the  French  Empire  than  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign.  Then  was  the  moment  for  Stein's  rs-appearanoeu 
He  had  gone  to  reside  on  his  family  property  in  Nassau ;  but  on  being 
invited  by  the  oppressed  and  desponding  Frederick  William  to  beoome 
the  minister  of  what  remained  of  his  kingdom^  he  at  once  complied. 
He  developed  his  plan  for  restoring  Prussia  to  her  place  in  Europe. 
The  essence  of  the  plan  was  contained  in  these  striking  words^  "  What 
the  state  loses  in  extemive  greatness,  it  must  make  up  by  mtemwe 
strength."  The  means  towards  this  ^intensive"  strengthenimr  of 
Prussia  proposed  bv  Stein  were  most  thorough-going.  Tiuj 
amounted  to  nothing  leas  than  a  radical  change  of  system  in  Prussiaa 

goUtics  and  administration.  The  trae  strength  of  the  kingdom,  said 
tein,  was  to  be  found  not  in  the  aristocracy,  but  in  the  whole  nation. 
Let  villenage  therefore  be  abolished  throughout  Prussia  by  indemni- 
fying the  nobles;  let  dassKlistinctions  in  the  eve  of  the  law  be 
abolished  ss  soon  as  possible;  let  nobles  pay  the  land-tax  as  well  as 
others ;  let  the  old  rule  of  the  Prussian  military  service,  which  pre- 
vented any  but  nobles  from  being  commissioned  officers,  be  abrogated. 
He  urged  also  the  formation  of  a  municipal  system  in  Prussia  not 
unlike  that  of  England ;  and  he  devised  a  scheme  by  which  the 
Prussian  youth  could  be  gradually,  and  yet  universally,  trained  to  the 
use  of  arms — ^the  peculiarity  of  the  scheme  being  that  the  youth 
should  be  trained  in  auccessive  batches,  so  ss  not  to  increase  the  amy 
and  awaken  the  suspicion  of  Napoleon.  These  and  many  other 
reforms,  forming  in  their  aggregate  what  has  since  been  called  **  Stein's 
system,"  he  explained  to  the  king  and  others.  He  was  able  also 
personally,  to  some  extent^  to  cany  them  into  efiect  with  the  beat 
results.  Napoleon  however  had  heard  of  "  one  Stein  "  who  was  engaged 
in  retrieving  by  such  means  the  reverses  of  Prussia ;  and  in  November 
1808  Stein  was  obliged  to  resign  the  ministiT  and  take  refuge  in 
Austria.  Before  his  departure  he  addressed  a  ciroular  to  all  the  high 
officials  of  the  kingdom,  in  whioh,  so  far  as  he  deemed  it  prodent^  he 
explained  the  features  of  his  "  system."  Fh>m  what  he  said  in  this 
ciroular,  it  became  dear  that  his  "system"  looked  forward  to  some- 
thing moro  than  mero  administrative  changes  in  Prussia— that^  in 
shoi^  it  contemplated  the  formation  of  a  free  national  ropresentaiioo^ 
in  which  aU  who  possessed  one  hundred  aerea  of  land,  or  were 
engaged  in  trade  extensively,  or  in  the  oulturo  of  letters,  should  take 
part  in  the  legislation.  The  administrative  part  of  Stein's  eyetem, 
more  especially  ss  regarded  the  army  and  the  awnicipality,  was  put 
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Into  «fieet  by  his  raceeBsor  in  the  miniatry,  Coont,  afterwarda  Prince, 
▼on  Hardenbei^ ;  and  the  result  was,  ss  Stein  had  foreseen,  that  during 
the  time  of  Prussia's  apparent  ruin  and  weakness,  she  was  gradually 
gathering  strength  for  the  struggle  that  should  restore  her  to  liberty. 
Kor  was  Stein  in  his  exile  idle.  Apart  altogether  from  the  system  of 
institutions  which  he  had  framed  and  recommended,  he  was  to  a  great 
extent  the  author  and  founder  of  that  secret  and  patriotic  society, 
having  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  the  French  and  the  recovery  of 
Prussian  and  German  independence,  which  between  1808  and  1818 
pervaded,  under  the  name  of  Tagendhund,  all  ranks  of  Gkrman 
Society,  and  embraced  the  noblest  German  spirits  of  the  time. 
This  Tugend4nuid  however  contemplated  also  a  future  of  free  repre- 
sentative institutions  for  Pmsua  and  G^ermany  when  they  should  be 
hberated. 

In  1812  Stein  went  to  Russia,  and  attached  himself  as  counsellor  to 
the  Emperor  Alt- xaoder,  then  about  to  b^n  his  great  final  struggle 
with  Napoleon  1.  In  1818^  after  the  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Saxony, 
he  was  named  chief  of  the  Admioistratiye  Council  of  all  the  German 
territories  in  the  possession  of  the  Allies ;  and  In  this  year  the  fruits 
of  his  **  system"  and  of  the  **  Tugend-bund,"  so  far  as  Prussia  was  con- 
esmed,  were  seen  in  the  universal  rising  and  the  excellent  discipline 
of  the  Prussian  '*  landwehr.*'  In  1814  Stein  accompanied  the  Allies 
into  Paris,  and  in  the  debates  then  in  progress  as  to  the  terms  on  which 
fVance  should  be  let  off,  he  took  a  truly  Prussisn  view,  and  argued  for 
a  far  greater  measure  of  vengeance  on  France  for  the  injuries  she  had 
indicted  on  Europe  since  1792  than  the  leaders  of  the  Allies  were  dis- 
posed to  exact.  Stein's  part  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  not  grrat 
H«f  was  charged  with  the  prepsration  of  some  plans  connected  with 
the  re*oiiganisation  of  Germany;  and  he  afterwards  published  his 
views  on  that  subject  After  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon  I.  in 
1815,  Stein's  influence  with  the  leaders  of  the  Allies  was  gone.  His 
notions  of  free  institutions,  of  repreeentative  government,  and  of  a 
federal  alliance  of  all  the  German  states  by  means  of  a  popularly- 
elected  Diet^  were  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Russisn  emperor  and  the 
other  powers  of  the  Congress.  Even  the  Prussian  king,  who  at  firat^ 
under  Stein's  inspiration,  was  disposed  to  make  a  stand  for  the  liberal 
use  of  the  Europesn  opportunity  affoided  by  Napoleon's  fall,  deserted 
hii  adviser,  and  joined  the  absolutist  league.  The  intrigues  of  Mont- 
gelas,  the  Bavarian  minister,  representing  the  jealousies  of  some  of  the 
minor  German  states,  had  something  to  do  with  Stein's  loss  of  influence, 
Be  retired  into  private  life,  and  had  the  pain  of  seeing  the  Prussian 
sovereign  and  government  relapsing  from  his  '* system"  even  in  the 
administrative  parts,  while  the  attainment  of  a  national  representation, 
as  the  means  of  German  union,  seemed  postponed  to  a  far  distant  day. 
liis  nanje  however  lived  in  the  hearts  of  patriotic  Prussians,  and  from 
time  to  time  he  was  heard  of.  In  1816  he  was  decorated  with  the 
Order  of  the  Prussian  Eagle ;  in  1818  he  was  at  the  Congress  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle ;  in  1827  he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Council  of  State ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  mareschal  of  the  first 
assembly  of  states  of  Westphalia.  In  the  same  year  (1827)  he  published 
a  criticism  ou  some  parts  of  Bourienne's  '  Life  of  Napoleon,^in  which 
his  own  share  of  the  evenU  of  1814-15  had  been  commented  on.  He 
died  on  the  29th  of  June  1881,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of 
having  been  one  of  the  firmest  characters  and  the  greatest  statesmen 
that  Prussia  had  produced. 

STELLA,  JACQUES,  a  celebrated  French  painter,  was  bom  at 
Lyon  in  1596.  His  father,  Fran9ois  Stella,  who  was  also  a  painter, 
died  when  he  was  only  nine  years  old,  yet^  though  so  young  when  he 
lost  his  father,  Stella  is  said  to  have  had  no  other  master.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  went  to  Italy,  and  at  Florence  he  was  employed  by  the 
Qrand-Duke  Cosmo  II.  to  execute  the  decorations  which  were  designed 
Ibr  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  his  son  Ferdinand  II.  Stella 
made  many  designs  and  painted  several  pictures  for  the  grand-duke, 
who  gave  him  apartments  and  allowed  him  a  similar  pension  to  that 
which  he  gave  to  Callot  the  engraver.  After  living  seven  years  in 
Florence,  Stella  went  to  Rome  in  1623,  and  contracted  a  friendship 
.  with  Poussin,  of  whom  he  became  also  an  imitator. 
-  While  in  Rome  he  was  by  some  treacheiy  or  misunderstanding 
thrown  into  prison,  and  while  in  confinement  he  amused  himself  with 
^rawing  on  the  wall,  in  charcoal,  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  with  the 
iofapt  Jesus  in  her  arms.  A  report  of  the  excellence  of  the  drawing 
veached  the  Cardinal  Barberini,  who  went  to  see  it,  and  from  that  time 
a  lighted  lamp  was  suspended  over  it^  and  the  pruonem  performed 
their  devotions  before  it. 

In  1.684  Stella  returned  by  Venice  and  Milan  to  France,  with  the 
iptention  of  visiting  Spain.  At  Milan  they  oflTered  him  the  directorship 
of  the  Academy,  with  a  view  of  retaining  him  in  that  city,  but  his 
Qbjtrot  was  to  go  to  Spain,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the  king. 
Qardinal  Kichelieu  however  succeeded  in  detaining  him  in  Paris ;  he 
procured  him  a^Murtments  in  the  Louvre,  with  the  title  of  painter  to . 
t^e  king  and  an  annual  pension  of  1000  francs.  In  1644  he  was  deco- 
rated with  the  cross  of  St.  Michael,  and  was  elevated  to  the  x«nk  of 
pnncipal  painter  to  the  king.    He  died  at  Paris,  April  20,  1 657. 

Stella  remamed  an  imiutor  of  the  style  of  Pouvsin,  but  he  did  not 
go  beyond  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  Poussin,  and  in  the  latter 
respect  he  exaggerated  the  defect  of  Poussin :  many  of  his  pictures  are 
very  red.  He  excelled  in  pastoral  piecesy  and  in  the  sporU  of  infanto  ; 
4e  was  also  esoellent  in  perspective  and  srohiteotnte.   Hia  chief  defect 


was  a  want  of  expression.  There  are  however  several  good  pictures 
by  him  in  some  of  the  churches  of  Paris,  and  there  are  a  few  at  Lyon. 
The  prints  after  Stella  amount  to  several  hundreds :  his  nieoe,  Claudine 
Stella,  has  engraved  fifteen  pastoral  pieces,  fif^-two  sports  of  infants, 
and  three  books  of  ornaments.  Edelinck,  the  PolUys,  Melan,  and 
others  have  engraved  some  of  his  greater  worksi  He  etched  five  plates 
himself,  which  are  very  scarce,  namely, '  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,' 
a  Madonna^  a  Saint  George,  a  genre  piece  with  infants  dancing,  and  a 
large  print  of  the  ceremony  of  the  *  Presentation  of  Tribute  to  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,'  of  the  date  1621,  which  is  very  rare.  Many 
woodcuts,  apparently  by  P.  Maupin,  are  marked  '  Stella  fecit^'  but  this 
alludes  to  the  design,  not  the  woodcut. 

(Felibien,  Entretiens,  &c. ;  D'Argenvills^  Ftct  det  PeiMrta,  &c. ;  R. 
Dumesnil,  Peintre-Oraveur  Franfais.) 

I  STENO,  NICHOLAS,  was  bom  in  16S1,  at  Copenhsgen,  and  there 
also  first  studied  the  medical  and  other  sciences.  Bartholin  wss  his  pre- 
ceptor in  anatomy,  and  induced  him  to  pursue  it  with  an  ardour  which 
was  crowned  with  eminent  success.  Having  left  CopenLageo,  Stene 
studied  for  three  years  at  Leyden,  and  for  two  at  Paris,  and  then 
travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  Germany  and  Italy.  At  Florence^ 
Ferdinand  II.,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  appointed  him  his  physician  in 
1667  ;  and  Cosmo  III.,  the  next  duke,  retained  him  in  the  aame  post, 
and  made  him  tutor  to  his  son.  In  1669  Stt-no  renounced  the 
Luthersn  faith,  in  which  he  had  been  bom  and  educated,  but  in 
which  his  confidence  had  been  shaken  during  his  residence  at  Paris  by 
Bossuet,  sad  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Soon  after, 
Frederic  III.  of  Denmark  recalled  him,  but  it  waa  not  till  Christian  V., 
who  was  more  tolerant  of  Steno's  new  faith,  succeeded,  that  he  was 
induced  to  accept  the  professorship  of  anatomy  at  Copenhagen.  He 
held  the  appointment  for  only  a  short  time,  and  then  returned  to 
Florence,  where,  in  1677,  giving  up  the  study  of  anatomy,  be  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Heliopolis.  Soon  after, 
having  been  invited  to  the  court  of  Hanover,  the  pope  made  him  vicar 
apostolical  of  the  churches  in  the  north,  and  in  this  office  he  remained, 
devoting  himself  zealously  to  his  religious  duties  till  1679,  when,  a 
Lutheran  prince  succeeding  to  the  government  of  Hanover,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  country.  He  retired  to  Miinster,  and  there  and  in 
other  parts  of  Germany  he  continued  sedulously  preachiug  till  1687, 
when  he  died  at  Schwerin  in  Mecklenburg. 

Steno  Is  now  known  chiefly  through  the  results  of  his  anatomical 
labours,  which,  considering  the  short  period  occupied  in  them,  were 
neither  few  nor  unimportant  In  his  inaugural  dissertation,  publiahed 
in  1661,  he  described  accurately  the  saUvary  glands  and  their  ducts, 
and  especially  that  of  the  parotid  gland,  which  Casserius  had  regarded 
ss  a  ligament,  and  which  has  since  been  oommonly  called  Stenos 
duct,  though  it  had  been  before  his  time  observed  by  Gerard  Blaaius. 
In  snother  small  treatiu  Steno  first  described  the  ducts  of  the 
lachrymal  gland.  His  principal  work,  *  On  the  Muscles  and  Glands,' 
Aa,  was  published  in  1664,  and  contains,  among  mapy  excellent 
anatomical  descriptions,  the  first  good  account  of  the  oourse  of  the 
muscular  fibrts  of  the  heart,  the  tongue,  and  the  pharynx,  and  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  It  includes  also  most  of  his 
observations  on  the  lymph  and  lymphatic&  In  bis  'Discourse  on 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,'  Paris,  1679,  Steno  speaks  of  its  fibrous 
structure,  and  uiges  the  propriety  of  tracing  more  carefully  than  had 
been  hitherto  done  the  oourse  of  the  nerves  into  its  interior.  He 
wrote  also  several  papers  in  the  '  Acta  Hafniensia,'  oontaining  some 
excellent  observations  on  the  motions  of  the  heart  in  living  animals, 
on  the  nature  of  the  ovaries  and  the  ova  of  quadrupeds,  and  on  the 
developement  of  the  chick.  A  brief  account  of  his  researches  is 
published  in  Haller, '  Bibliotheca  Anatomica,'  torn,  i.,  p.  491. 

STE'PHANUS,  ATHBNIENSIS,  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  the 
author  of  several  treatiees  still  extsnt.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
events  of  his  life^  except  that  (if  we  may  believe  the  titles  of  some 
manuscripts  at  Vienna)  he  was  a  pupil  of  Theophilus  Protospatbarius. 
(Lambee,  'Biblioth.  VindoK,'  lib.  vi.,  pp.  198,  228,  492;  lib.  vil,  p. 
852,  ed.  Kollar.)  Neither  is  it  known  for  certain  when  he  lived,  for 
his  having  Theophilus  for  his  tutor  does  not  at  all  help  to  decide  this 
question,  as  it  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of  the  master 
as  of  the  pupil.  G.  J.  Voseius  ('  Lib.  de  Philosopb.,'  cap.  13,  p.  109, 
in  'Opera,'  torn,  iii,  ed.  Amst.)  and  Fabricius  (*BibUoth.  Qr.,'  torn.  xiL, 
p.  698)  think  he  is  the  same  as  the  author  who  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Stephanus  Alexsndrinus,  and  who  dedicated  his  work  '  De  Chry. 
sopooia'  to  the  Bmperor  Heraclius  (A.D.  610-641);  and  that  he  might 
have  been  called  Athenieusis  from  having  been  bom  at  Athens,  and 
Alexandrinua  from  having  settled  at  Alexandria.  IVobably  however 
neither  of  these  great  scholars  ever  saw  his  worics  in  the  original ;  as 
Diets,  Ms  editor,  notices  several  words  that  occur  in  them,  which 
seem  to  belong  to  the  11th  century  rather  than  the  7th.  The  first  of 
his  works  that  we  possess  is  a  Commentary  on  the  '  Prognostles '  of 
Hippocrates,  which  was  first  published  by  Diets  (who  calls  him  **  inter 
Hippocratis  interpretes  sequioris  aetatis  facile  princepe  "),  in  tiie  first 
volume  of  his  'Scholia  in  Hippocratem  et  Galenum,'  Regim.  Pross., 
1884.  There  is  also  a  commentary  on  the  'Aphorisms'  which  bears 
his  name,  and  which  in  fact  agrees  word  for  word  with  that  which  is 
oommonly  attributed  to  Theophilus.  Some  extracts  from  this  are 
inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  Dicta's  oollecticm.  Hia  commentary 
on  Galen's  '  Ad  Qlauoonem  de  Medendi  Methodo/  is  said  by  Fahricias 
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■Dd  Ghonlant  ('Handb.  der  BiioherkuDde  fur  die  Aeltero  Medioiii,' 
Leipng,  1841)  to  have  been  firet  pablbhed  at  Venioe  in  Greek  by 
Mdua,  8vo,  1586 ;  but  Diets  doubts  the  existence  of  this  edition.  He 
has  himself  inserted  the  oonmentaiy  in  the  first  volame  of  his  colleo- 
tioii  mentioned  above.  It  had  before  appeared  several  timeq  in  a 
Latin  translation  by  Augustinos  QadalHioua,  Venot,  Bio,  1564,  Lugd., 
8vo,  1566  and  1668.  Another  of  his  works  was  published  in  a  li^in 
traoslation  by  Casp.  Wolf,  with  the  title  'Alphabetum  Empiricum, 
sive  Dioecoridis  et  Stephani  Atbenienais  de  Remediis  Expertis  Liber/ 
&a,  Tiguri,  8vo,  1681.  The  treatise  on  fevers,  sometimes  attributed 
to  Stephanus  Atheuiensis,  is  in  fact  by  Palladius.  [Pallaoids,  voL  iv., 
col.  646.] 

The  work  on  Alchemy  by  Stephanas  Alezandrinns  consists  of  nine 
vpd^ta,  or  *  Lectures'  (see  Fabrioins,  'Biblioth.  Qr./  torn,  xii.,  p.  696), 
with  the  title  Src^iivotf  'AK§^aa^ip4»St  Oatwfutfutov  ^tXoa6tpov  ku 
A<8a<riM(Aov,  Mvydkris  jcol  'UfAs  rairrns  T^X>^'  ^P^  Xpuaorodas  npu^ts 
i¥  ec^  vpd^rry.  It  was  published  in  Latin,  Patav.,  8vo^  1678,  by 
Dominie  Ficimentus,  together  with  Democritus,  Synesius,  and  other 
writers  on  the  same  subject  The  Greek  text  is  contained  in  vol.  ii. 
of  Idder^B  *  Physid  et  Medici  Grsed  Minores,'  8vo,  BeroL,  1842.  The 
writer  was  a  Christian,  and  lived  (as  was  before  notioed)  in  the  7th 
century.  Reinesius  (ap.  Fabric,  *  Bibl  Gr.,'  torn.  xiL,  p.  767)  speaks 
highly  of  his  work,  but  notices  that  he  falls  into  the  common  error  of 
the  Eastern  and  Greek  churches  of  that  age  respecting  the  procession 
ofthe  Holy  Ghost 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  father  of  Aleiander  TrallianuB 
(Alex.  Trail,  'De  Re  Med.,'  Ub.  iv.,  cap.  1,  p.  230,  ed.  Guint.),  and  a 
physician  of  Edessa,  sent  by  Justinian  as  ambassador  to  the  JPenrian 
king  (Procop.,  *  De  Bello  Pers.,'  lib.  ii.,  cap.  26)  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  two  writers  noticed  in  this  article^  both  of  whom  probably 
lived  much  later. 

STE'PHANUS,  BTZANTI'NUS,  a  Greek  grammarian,  the  author 
of  a  geographical  dictionary,  the  earliest  probably  ever  written. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  and  his  age  is  uncertain;  he  is  placed 
by  Soxius  ('  Onomastioon,'  i  620)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century. 
Of  his  original  work  nothing  but  an  abridgment  made  by  Hermolaus, 
another  grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
has  come  down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  a  fragment  of  the  letter 
A  beginning  with  Dyme  and  ending  with  Dodona,  which  was  first 

{)ubli8hed  from  the  *Bibliotheca'  of  Peter  Segmer,  by  Samuel  Tennu- 
ius,  Amat,  4to,  1669.  A  comparison  of  this  portion  of  the  original 
work  with  its  abridgement  will  show  how  much  valuable  matter  has 
been  omitted  by  Hermolaus.  Constantiue  Porphyrogenneta%  in  his 
book  '  De  Admioistrando  Imperio,'  a  23,  24,  and  in  that  on  the 
'Themata'  (lib.  2,  Thema  6,  9, 10, 12),  quotes  ftrom  Stephanus  and 
gives  mach  fuller  extracts  than  are  found  in  the  *  Epitome,'  and  in 
one  instance  cites  him  by  name  (Thema  9,  *  De  Sicilia ; '  see  *  £x- 
cerpta  Constantini  Peiresciana,'  edit  Henr.  Valesius,  p.  498 ;  and  also 
'Etymologpi  Magnum,'  voc  S^mia).  In  the  work,  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  much  of  the  letter  K,  from  KE  to  KO,  is  wanting,  which 
is  known  to  have  eidsted,  according  to  Scaliger,  quoted  by  Fabrioius 
(*  Biblioth.  Grssa.'  iii  61,  Hamburg.  1717).  The  latter  part  is  less  full 
than  the  earlier ;  from  Patrss  to  2  little  more  than  the  names  of  places 
and  their  adjectives  are  given;  from  this  letter  onwards  the  extracts 
oecome  less  meagre.  In  X  and  A  we  have  what^  from  the  difierence 
in  style,  may  be  considered  an  uncurtailed  transcript  of  the  original ; 
the  first  nine  artioles  of  X  are  abridged  in  the  '  Gk>dex  Yratisl.,'  like 
those  of  the  preceding  letters,  as  if  the  epitomist  had  deeisted  sud- 
denly in  his  undertaking.  The  difficulty  of  diatinguishiog  the  original 
material  from  the  possible  additioDS  of  Hermolaus  prevents  us  from 
relyiug  with  any  certainty  on  several  passages  in  the  work  which  have 
been  thought  to  refer  to  Stephanus  himself.  Under  the  word  'Anucr^ 
p«ia,  he  or  his  abridger  speaks  of  Eugenius,  a  grammarian  (according 
to  Suidos)  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Anaatasius ;  in  the  article 
VMoi  occur  the  words,  '  as  has  been  said  by  me  in  the  Byzantica ;' 
and  under  B^rXv/ia  (Bethlehem)  are  expressions,  which  prove  the 
writer  of  them  to  have  been  a  Christian.  Westermann,  in  the  prefiuse 
to  bis  edition  of  Stephanus  (Lipa.,  8vo,  1889),  is  inclined  to  apply 
these  passages  to*him  rather  than  to  Hermolaus,  and  bis  reasons  are 
apparently  just.  In  the  Bumey  manuscript  60,  11,  254,  British 
Museum,  in  a  volume  entitled  '  Vitse,  Mores,  et  Dicta  Patrum  Sancto- 
rum, Ordine  Alphabetico  disposita,  ex  Johannis  Moscha  Prato  Spiri- 
tuali  aliisque  Auctoribus  coUecta,'  is  mention  of  a  Stephanus  of 
Bysantium,  who  is  described  as  one  of  the  scribes  or  chartularii  of 
Maurianus  the  (jbneral ;  his  great  fame  is  spoken  of,  and  a  miraculous 
scene  at  his  death  is  described,  at  which  the  narrator  and  Theodoeius, 
bbhop  of  Babylon,  are  said  to  have  been  present  A  Count  Mauria- 
nus lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  a.d.  490  ('Chron.  Paschal.,' 
261 ;  'CJorpus  Byzant.  Script,'  Venet,  1729);  and  another  was  Comes 
Domestioorum  in  the  time  of  Honorius  (Banduri,  'Comment,  in  Antiq. 
C.  P.,*  lib.  ii  477,  ibid.),  and  it  is  possible  that  some  future  discovery 
may  connect  the  Stephanus  mentioned  in  this  passage  with  the  subject 
of  this  biography. 

Westermann  has  adopted  the  title  Ethnica  CE^yuc^,  on  the  authority 
of  Eustathius,  instead  of  that  of  n«pl  TT^XM^r,  prefixed  to  the  work 
fcj  Aldus  and  others.  The  editions  of  Stephanus  are  Aldi  Manutil, 
Venet,  fol.,  1602;  Florent  ex  Juntar.  offioin.,  fol.,  1521;  Gesner,  Basil, 
fol.9  1668;  Xylander,  Basil.,  foL,  1668,  oum  castigat;  Thomte  de 


Pinedo,  AmsteL,  1678,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  useful  commentary, 
and  the  fragment  pubUshed  by  Tennulius.  Luc.  Holsten.,  Lugd. 
Batav.,  1684,  with  many  annotations ;  Abraham  Berke),  Lugd.  Batav., 
fol.,  1688  :  this  edition  was  finlHhed  by  Gronovius,  1694,  who  repub- 
lished the  fragment  with  a  triple  Latin  translation  in  the  7th  vol.  of 
the  <  Thesaurus  Antiq.  Qrsec.' ;  Dindoi^  4  vols.  8vo,  Lips.  1825; 
and  Westermann  (referred  to  above),  which  contains  a  carefully  revised 
text  and  a  preface  in  which  is  given  much  valuable  information. 

The  work  of  Stephanus  contains  many  interesting  partioulars  relative 
to  history  and  mythology;  it  treats  of  towns,  nations,  and  tribes^ 
giring  to  each  proper  name  its  gentilitial  adjective.  It  does  not  how- 
ever appear,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  the  chief  object  of  the 
author  was  to  convey  grammatical  information,  and  a  title  to  the 
work,  written  at  the  end  of  the  fragment  already  mentioned,  and 
quoted  as  proving  this,  is  not  considered  genuine.  The  number  of 
authors  cited  in  the  fragment  makes  us  the  more  regret  the  loss  of  so 
valuable  a  compilation  as  the,  whole  work  mu&t  have  beeu.  The 
notices  of  cities  in  the  'Epitome/  particularly  of  those  which  struck 
coins,  are  very  useful  in  the  illustration  of  the  local  history  and 
topography  of  the  ancient  world. 

STEPHANUS.    [Stephens.] 

STEPHEN,  the  first  Christian  martyr,  has  been  supposed,  on  no 
very  sufiicient  grounds,  to  have  been  one  of  the  'seventy-two  disciples.' 
It  is  more  likely  that  he  was  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  one  of  the  large 
body  converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  some  reputation,  and  was  one  of 
the  seven  deacons  chosen  to  attend  to  the  temporal  affiiirs  of  the 
growing  church.  The  Jews,  from  the  different  synagogues  out  of 
Palestine,  exasperated  by  the  defection  from  their  body  of  so  eminent 
a  person  as  Stephen,  lost  no  opportunity  of  contending  vehemently 
with  him ;  and  ultimately  brought  him  before  the  Sanheidrim,  to  give 
an  acoount  of  his  belief  and  conduct.  In  answer,  he  commenced  a 
fine  oration,  the  object  of  which  appears  to  have  been  to  open,  histori- 
cally, the  true  design  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  that  design  in  Christ.  The  object  of  this  discourse  has  however 
been  disputed;  and  it  was  in  fact  not  fully  developed  by  the  speaker, 
as  he  was  interrupted  by  the  clamours  of  the  mob,  who  *'  were  cut  to 
the  heart,  and  gnashed  on  him  with  their  teeth."  He  was  however 
encouraged  by  a  vision  of  "  heaven  opened,"  and  of  Christ  glorified ; 
on  declaring  which  to  the  people,  they  rushed  upon  him,  dragged  him 
outside  the  cifcy,  and  there  stoned  him  to  death,  a.d.  88.  With  his  last 
breath  he  invoked  the  pardon  of  God  for  his  murderers.  This  was 
entirely  an  extrajudicial  act,  the  efiect  of  popular  excitement ;  for  the 
Sanhedrim  did  not  convict  him,  and  had  indeed  no  power  to  inflict 
death. 

STEPHEN  L  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  death  of 
Luoius,  A.D.  268.  He  was  applied  to  by  the  Christians  of  Gaul  con- 
cerning some  differences  which  they  had  with  Martianus  of  Aries,  who 
appears  to  have  been  unusually  austere  in  matters  of  disciplina  Next 
came  the  commotions  among  the  Christians  of  Spain  concerning  the 
two  biahops  Basilides  and  Martialis,  who  were  both  deposed.  BasOides 
went  to  Rome,  and,  it  appears,  prevailed  upon  Stephen  to  take  his 
part ;  but  the  Spanish  bishops  applied  to  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  who 
approved  of  the  despotism  of  Basilides,  and  caused  it  to  be  confirmed 
by  a  ooQndl  held  in  Africa.  A  controversy  arose  between  Stephen 
and  Cyprian  concerning  the  baptism  of  heretics,  but  the  auUienticity  of 
the  letters  of  Cyprian  and  Firmilian  concerning  this  controversy  has 
been  disputed  by  some  church  historians  and  critics.  Stephen  died  In 
267,  but  the  manner  of  his  death  is  not  dearly  ascertained :  the  'Acta 
Sb  Stephani '  are  not  considered  as  genuine.  Of  Stephen's  writings  we 
have  only  fru^ents  of  epistlea 

STEPHEN  II.  was  elected  after  Zacharias  in  752,  but  died  three 
days  after  his  election,  without  being  consecrated,  for  which  reason  he 
is  generally  omitted  in  the  series  of  the  popes. 

STEPHEN  III.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  the  successor  of 
Stephen  II.  (762),  and  he  is  styled  by  many  Stephen  IL  Astolphus, 
king  of  the  Longobards,  having  shortly  before  driven  the  Byzantlnds 
out  of  Ravenna,  and  the  Exarchate,  and  PentapoUs,  marched  towards 
Rome^  in  violation  of  the  peace  concluded  between  his  predecessors 
and  that  see,  and  having  advanced  as  far  as  Nami,  sent  messengers  to 
the  pope,  requiring  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  and  its  duchy  to  pav 
him  a  capitation  tax,  and  acknowledge  him  for  their  liege  lord, 
threatening  to  pillage  Rome  in  case  of  refusal  Stephen,  having 
applied  in  vain  for  assistance  to  the  Eastern  emperor  Constantino 
Cisprooymus,  who  was  at  that  time  busy  in  breaking  images  and  per- 
secuting image-worshippers,  had  recourse  to  Pepin,  kmg  of  the  Franks 
whose  accession  to  that  throne  in  lieu  of  the  deposed  ChUderic^  the 
last  nominal  king  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  had  been  countenanced 
and  sanctioned  by  Zacharias,  Stephen's  predecessor.  Pepin  sent  two 
legates,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  Astolphus  to  desist  from  annoy- 
ing the  pope.  Their  remonstrances  proving  useless,  pope  Stephen 
determined  to  repair  to  France  in  company  with  Pepin's  legHtet. 
Pepin  received  the  pope  with  the  greatest  respect^  and  was  crowned 
and  anointed  bv  him  in  the  church  of  Stb  Denis,  together  with  hii 
two  sons  Chanes  and  Carlomann.  It  was  then  agreed  betwecA 
Stephen  and  Pepin  that  Pepin  should  oblige  Astolphus  to  evacuate 
not  only  the  duchy  of  Rome,  but  also  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapoli% 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  Bynntine%  and  that  those  territories 
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■hoold  be  made  oTer  to  St  Peter  and  the  Romao  lee.  Pepin,  aecom- 
panied  by  Stephen,  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy,  defeated  Aatol- 
phoa,  beaieged  bim  in  Pavia,  and  obliged  him  to  promiae  to  give  up 
Ravenna  with  the  Exarchate,  wbioh  embraced  the  actual  provinoea 
called  the  Papal  LegaUooa,  and  the  Pentapolis  or  present  March  of 
Aseona,  including  Urbino  and  Peaaro.  Aatolphua  made  the  promise, 
and  gave  hoetagea  to  Pepin,  who  quickly  retomed  to  France  (a.d. 
754).  Itt  the  following  year  however  Aatolphua,  having  recmited  hia 
forcea,  marched  straight  to  Rome,  to  which  he  laid  aioge,  devastating 
the  oonntiy  aronnd.  Pope  Stephen  now  wrote  to  Pepin  in  the  most 
urgent  manner,  in  the  name  of  St  Peter:  ''Petroa  vocatos  Apostolus 
2t  Jssu  Christo  Dei  vivi  filio :  Viris  ezeellentissimii  Pipino,  Carlo  et 
Garolomanno  tribua  regibus,"  Ac.,  promising  them  and  all  the  Frendi 
people  eternal  life,  if  &ey  would  support  the  rights  of  St  Peter's  see, 
but  threatening  them  with  eternal  perditioo  if  they  neglected  ao  to  do. 
These  remarkable  letters  of  Pope  Stephen  are  in  Baroniua,  Buoheane, 
and  the  Codex  Carolinua.  Pepin  quickly  repaired  to  Italy,  again 
defeated  Astolphus,  who  had  been  obliged  to  raise  Uie  siege  of  Rome 
in  order  to  oppose  him,  and  beaieged  him  in  Pavia.  While  Pepin 
was  encamped  before  that  city,  an  envoy  i^peared  before  him,  sent 
by  Constantioe  Copronymui^  emperor  of  the  East^  who,  sfler  praising 
Pepin  for  having  driven  the  Longobards  out  of  the  Exarchate, 
demanded  its  restitution  to  its  former  sovereign  the  emperor.  Pepin 
replied,  that  the  Exarchate  had  belonged  to  the  Longoborda  by  right 
of  conquest,  and  also  by  the  will  of  the  people,  who  had  given  them- 
selves up  to  Kiog  Luitprand,  in  consequence  of  the  persecution  of  the 
images  ordered  by  the  Qreek  emperors ;  and  that  now  by  the  same 
right  those  provinces  belonged  to  Pepin,  who  had  taken  them  from 
the  Longobards,  and  that  he  had  thought  it  expedient  to  give  them 
to  the  pope  for  the  honour  and  advancement  of  Uie  Catholic  church, 
and  to  keep  it  free  both  from  the  heresies  of  the  Qreeks  and  from  the 
ambition  and  rapacity  of  the  Longobarda.  (Anastaaius  'in  Vita 
Stephani  III.*)  Pepin,  having  dismi&sed  the  envoy  with  this  answer, 
continued  to  press  the  siege  of  Pavia,  and  Astolphus  was  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace.  Pepin  required  him  immediately  to  deliver  to  his  com- 
miuioner  Fulrad,  abbot  of  St  Denis,  the  towns  of  the  Exarchate  and 
Pentapolis,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Longobards. 
This  being  done,  Fulrad  carried  the  keys  of  those  towns  to  Rome,  and 
depoaited  them  on  the  sepulchre  of  the  holy  AposUe,  tc^^er  with 
the  solemn  deed  of  donation  aigned  by  Pepin,  his  two  sons,  and  the 
principal  b»rons  and  prelates  of  France.  This  act  of  donation  is  lost 
tut  from  some  of  the  expressions,  gathered  from  Pope  Stephen's 
letters,  it  appean  that  it  was  made  to  '*  the  blessed  Peter,  and  the 
holy  church  of  Ood,"  and  '<to  the  Roman  republic."  The  city  and 
4iucby  of  Rome  were  therefore  not  included  in  the  donation,  as  they 
had  not  been  conquered  either  by  the  Longobards  or  by  Pepin.  The 
pope  then  entrusted  the  administration  of  the  Exarchate  to  the  arch- 
Dishop  of  Ravenna.  Some  critica,  espedally  French,  and  Sigonius 
himself,  aasume  that  Pepin  gave  to  the  pope  only  the  ''utile  domi- 
nium "  of  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis,  and  retained  for  himself  and 
his  suoocMors  the  "  jus  imperii,"  or  sovereign  rights. 

Soon  after  this  memorable  transaction  Astolphus  died  of  an  accident 
while  himting,  and  Dtsiderius,  king  of  Tuscany,  was  chosen  by  the 
Longobards  for  their  king.  Ratchis,  brothsr  of  Astolphus,  who  had 
formerly  abdicated  the  crown  and  turned  monk,  left  his  convent  and 
aspired  again  to  the  throne.  Desiderius  applied  to  Pope  Stephen, 
who  ordered  Ratchis  to  return  to  hii  convent  Ratchis  obeyed,  and 
Desiderius  was  acknowledged  king.  In  the  following  year  (April  757) 
Pope  Stephen  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paul  L  We  have  of  Pope 
Stephen's  writings,  besides  his  letters  in  the  Codex  Carolinus^  his 
'Responsa  ad  GaTlos,'  in  Harduin's  'Concilia.' 

STEPHEN  IV.,  styled  IIL  by  some,  a  Sicilian  by  birth,  was  elected 
pope  in  768,  more  than  a  year  after  the  death  of  Paul  L,  during  which 
time  one  Constantine,  a  layman,  and  brother  of  Toto,  king  of  Nepi, 
intruded  himself  by  force  on  the  papal  see,  having  obliged  Gregory, 
bishop  of  Pneneste,  to  ordain  and  consecrate  him.  At  lart,  part  of  the 
Roman  deigy,  supported  by  the  Longobard  duke  of  Spoleto,  who  sent 
an  armed  force  to  Rome,  overcame  the  faction  of  Constantine,  who 
was  deposed,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  abut  up  in  a  convent,  and 
Stephen  was  elected.  The  new  pope  convoked  a  council  in  the 
Lateran,  in  which  all  the  abettors  of  Constantine  were  degraded. 
Shortly  after,  new  disturbances  broke  out  in  Rome,  which  induced 
Desiderius,  king  of  the  Longobards,  to  go  thither  with  some  troops. 
He  had  several  interviews  with  Pope  Stephen  in  the  Vatican  Basilica 
outside  of  the  walls,  and  asaisted  him  in  quelling  the  insurrection,  the 
leaders  of  which  had  their  eyes  put  out 

King  Pepin  being  dead,  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  divided 
between  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Carlomann.  Bertha,  Pepin's 
widow,  having  made  a  joumev  into  Italy,  saw  King  Deaiderius,  and 
arranged  with  him  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  two  of  his  daughters 
^d  her  two  sons.  Pope  Stephen,  upon  hearing  this,  wrote  to  the  two 
kings  of  the  Pranks  a  very  violent  letter,  which  is  contained  in  the 
Codex  Carolinus,  dissuading  them  from  the  proposed  alliance,  and 
assMrtmg  that  it  would  be  "arrant  folly  to  contaminate  their  noble 
lenl  race  with  the  perfidious  and  infected  race  of  the  Longobard% 
who  had  brought  leprosy  hito  lUly,  and  who  did  not  deserve  to  be 
reckoned  among  nations;  that  having  promised  to  St  Peter  to  be 
mends  of  bis  friends,  and  enemies  to  his  enemies,  they  ought  to  shun 


the  alliance  of  the  Longobards,  who  were  enemiea  to  Rome,"  adding 
several  scriptural  passagea  whidi  he  made  to  bear  upon  the  subject : 
he  concluded  by  stating  that  he  wrote  thia  letter  upon  the  sepulchre 
of  the  holy  Apostle,  and  he  threatened  them  with  exoommnnicataon  if 
they  jBpumed  his  advice.  The  alliance  however  took  place,  at  least  in 
part;  for  Charles  (afterwards  Chariemagne)  married  Hermesigarda, 
daughter  of  Deaiderius,  whom  he  repudiated  a  year  after,  to  many 
Hildegard,  a  German  princess. 

Sergius,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  being  dead,  the  Archduke  Leo  was 
elected  his  successor ;  but  Mauritius,  duke  of  Rimini,  went  to  Ravenna 
witik  an  armed  force,  and  violentiy  placed  in  the  archiepisoopal  see  the 
srohivist  Michael,  a  layman.  Pope  Stephen  refused  to  consecrate 
Michael,  who,  after  having  stripped  the  church  end  Ueasury  of  many 
viduablea,  at  lost  retired,  and  made  room  for  Leo.  It  is  said  that  King 
Desidanus  fiivoured  Michael.  Pope  Stephen,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
pcatificate,  was  at  open  varianoe  with  the  king  of  the  longobards, 
who  kept  or  recovered  possession  of  Ferrara,  Comacchio,  and  Faensa, 
which  formed  part  of  the  long-disputed  Exarchate.  Pope  Stephen 
died  at  the  beginning  of  772,  and  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  L 

STEPHEN  v.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Leo  IIL  in  S16. 
ShorUy  after  his  consecration  he  went  to  France  to  confer  with  the 
Emperor  Louis  the  Pious,  whom  he  met  at  Orleans,  and  who  received 
him  with  great  honour.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  died  in  the 
seventh  month  of  his  pontificate.  He  founded  at  Rome  the  monastery 
of  Santa  Prassede,  which  he  gave  to  a  congregation  of  Qreek  XQonk«^ 
who  retained  their  own  liturgy. 

STEPHEN  VL,  a  Roman,  succeeded  Adrian  III.  in  885.  He  found, 
on  his  succession,  the  Lateran  palace  stripped  of  its  treasures  and  other 
valuables  by  the  relativea  and  attendants  of  the  late  pope,  according 
to  the  practice  of  those  times.  The  public  granaries  wero  also  empty, 
and  the  pe6ple  of  Rome  wero  sufifering  from  famine  resulting  firom  a 
bad  harvest  and  from  swarma  of  locusts  which  had  desolated  the 
country.  Stephen  ordered  the  fields  to  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water ; 
but  at  the  aame  time  he  promised  a  bounty  in  money  for  eveiy 
measure  of  dead  locusts  which  the  peaaants  ahould  bring  him,  and  this 
had  the  effect  of  clearing  the  country  of  that  scourge.  He  also  sold 
his  own  property  to  relieve  the  poor.  Pope  Stephen  had  been 
consecrated  by  John,  bishop  of  Pavia,  who  was  one  of  the  imperisl 
'missi ; '  but  the  Eoiperor  Charlea  the  Fat  was  angry  because  the  new 
pope  had  not  waited  for  hia  approbation,  and  he  sent  some  of  his 
ofiioers  to  Rome  to  arrest  him.  Stephen  however  having  forwarded 
the  report  of  his  election,  made  according  to  the  canonical  forms,  and 
numerous  attestations  of  both  cleigy  and  laity,  the  emperor  was 
pacified.  In  the  year  887  Charles  the  Fat  was  deposed,  and  his  vast 
monarchy  parcelled  out  Berengariua,  duke  of  Friuli,  was  elected  by 
part  of  the  Italian  barons  king  of  Italy ;  but  he  found  a  rival  in  Ouy, 
duke  of  Spoleto,  who  overthrew  Berengariua  in  battle,  and  was 
crowned  at  Rome  by  the  pope,  in  February  891,  with  the  title  of 
emperor, '  Wido  Imperator  Augustus.'  Six  months  later  (August  7), 
Pope  Stephen  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Formosos.  Pope  Stephen  b 
said  by  Gulielmus  Bibliothecarius  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning :  he 
collected  manuacripte,  which  he  gave  to  the  Basilica  of  St  Paul. 

STEPHEN  VII.,  Bishop  of  Ansgni,  and  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded 
in  896  Benedict  VI.,  who  had  not  lived  a  month  after  his  election, 
which  took  place  on  the  death  of  Formosus.  Stephen,  from  what 
motive  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  peraecuted  with  the  greatest  bitter- 
ness the  memory  of  Pope  Formosus,  caused  his  body  to  be  disinterred 
and  stripped  of  its  pontifical  garments,  and  thrown  into  a  common 
grave  among  lajmen.  He  justified  himself  by  the  fact  that  Formosus^ 
before  his  elevation  to  the  papacy,  had  been  excommunicated  by  Pope 
John  VIII.,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  factious  strifes  which  often 
broke  out  at  Rome.  Stephen  also  annulled  all  the  acts  and  decrees 
of  Formosus.  This  affair  of  Formosus  gave  rise  to  much  controversy, 
which  lasted  during  several  successive  pontificatea;  and  a  contemporary 
writer  called  Auxilius  wrote  in  defence  of  the  memory  of  Formosos, 
'De  Ordinatione  Formosi  Libri  Duo.'  In  897  an  insurrection  of  the 
friends  of  Formosus  broke  out  at  Rome,  and  Pope  Stephen  was  seized, 
oast  into  prison,  and  strangled.  He  was  succeeded  by  Romanus^  who 
annulled  all  Stephen's  acts  as  to  Formosus. 

STEPHEN  VIIL,  succeeded  Leo  VL  in  029.  Thia  waa  the  period 
when  Marozia,  and  her  husband  Guide,  duke  of  Tuscany*  ruled  in 
Rome.  They  had  put  to  death  Pope  John  X.,  and  are  said  to  have 
done  the  same  to  his  successor  Leo  VL,  whose  pontificate  lasted  only 
seven  months.  The  election  of  Stephen  is  supposed  therefore  to 
have  been  effected  with  their  approbation ;  but  we  have  no  historicsl 
record  concerning  the  particulars  of  bis  pontificate.  The  10th  century 
is  the  truly  dark  age  of  Italian  history.  Stephen  VIIL,  styled  by 
some  VII.,  died  in  December  930,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  XL, 
son  of  Marozia. 

STEPHEN  IX.,  succeeded  Leo  VIL  in  939.  Rome  was  then  governed 
by  Alberlc,  son  of  Marozia,  who  assumed  the  title  of  "  prince  and 
senator  of  all  the  Romans."  Littie  or  nothing  is  known  of  Stephen  IX.'s 
pontificate.  Martinus  Polonus  alone,  a  chronicler  of  dubious  authority, 
says  he  waa  roughly  handled  bv  the  Romans  in  a  popular  tumult  and 
was  crippled  for  the  rest  of  his  life^  He  died  in  942,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Martinus  III. 

STEPHEN  X,  styled  IX.  by  some,  Cardinal  Fredebio,  abbot  of 
Monte  Casino,  and  brother  of  Godfrey,  duke  of  Tuscany,  soooeeded 
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Victor  II.  in  3057.  He  b«d  been  legate  of  Leo  IX.  to  the  oonrt  of 
CoDBtontinople,  and  was  learned  in  oontrovenial  diTinity.  His  election 
is  eaid  to  have  been  unanimou&  By  the  advice  of  the  monk  Hilde- 
brand  (afterwards  Gregory  VII.),  he  sent  two  legatee  to  Milan  to 
cDforce  the  decrees  oonoeniog  the  celibacy  of  the  deigy,  which  the 
church  of  Milan  had  not  vet  adopted.  This  dispute  had  begun  in 
1021,  at  the  oonnoil  of  Pavia,  and  it  lasted  for  nearly  half  a  oentmy. 
Stephen  issued  also  seyeral  bulls  against  simony,  which  was  prevalent 
in  ids  time.  He  sent  for  the  learned  Petms  Damianus,  who  hAd 
retired  to  a  seduded  doister,  and  obliged  him  to  come  to  Rome  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  and  made  him  cardinal  and  bishop  of  Ostiik 
The  pope  also  visited  his  former  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  in  which 
he  enforced  a  strict  disdplina  He  also  issued  a  bull  exempting  the 
clergy  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lay  courts^  and  from  paying  tribute 
to  laymen.  From  some  passages  of  Leo  Ostiensis  and  other  chroDiders 
it  has  been  surmised  that  he  intended  to  make  his  brother  Godfrey 
kiog  of  Italy.  But  the  pope  fell  ill,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  March,  1058. 
On  his  deathbed  he  recommended  the  deigy  and  people  to  wait  for 
the  return  of  Hildebrand  from  Germany  before  they  dected  his 
suoceassor,  but  the  advice  was  not  followed,  and  a  schism  ensued. 
[Benedict  X. ;  Nioholab  XL] 

STEPHEN,  SAINT,  first  king  of  Hungary,  son  of  the  Magyar  chief 
Geyea,  and  Ssrolta,  the  daughter  of  Gyula,  a  Hungarian  nobleman  who 
bad  been  baptised  in  Greece,  was  born  about  979,  at  Gran  (Estragan, 
the  ancient  Strigonium). 

His  father  Geysa  (Gyoso,  that  is,  'Victor'),  whose  fierce  and  indomi- 
table character  the  Chriatian  Bsrolta  had  succeeded  in  softening, 
allowed  Piligrin,  bishop  of  Lorch,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Magyars; 
but  theee  first  attempu  proved  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  only  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  when  Geysa  himself  was  converted,  that  a  few  of  his 
countrymen  followed  his  example.  The  number  was  however  greatly 
increased  upon  the  arrival  in  Hungary  of  St.  Adalbert,  who  advised 
Geysa  to  allow  Christians  to  settle  there;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
permission  being  granted,  a  number  of  Germans  and  Italians  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capita],  Gran.  The 
majority  of  the  Hungarians  bedng  however  still  attached  to  their  gods, 
persecution  as  well  as  other  means  of  conversion  were  used  against 
them.  In  the  midst  of  preparations  for  a  powerful  attack  against  his 
heathen  countrymen,  Geysa  died,  and  Stephen  succeeded  him  in  997. 

The  legend  says  that  an  angel  had  announced  to  Geysa  the  birth  of 
a  son,  and  that  St  Stephen,  the  protomartyr,  appeared  to  Sarolta,  and 
bade  her  call  her  oflbpring  after  him.  The  name  which  he  bore 
before  his  baptism  was  Vfkik,  according  to  Mailath.  Great  care  was 
tikken  by  his  mother  that  he  should  receive  a  good  education;  Count 
Deodatus  h  San  Severlno,  in  Apulia,  was  appointed  his  instructor, 
aod  St.  Adalbert,  of  Prague,  baptised  him  in  995.  Shortly  after  this 
he  married  Gisela,  the  siBter  of  the  Emperor  Otho  III. 

The  dissatisfied  Magyars,  though  they  had  hitherto  refndned  from 
aoy  acts  of  violence  against  the  Christians,  who  enjoyed  the  powerful 
protection  of  Geysa^  now  began  to  make  open  resistance.  The 
youthful  inexperience  of  Stephen,  who  had  scarcely  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  seemed  to  give  them  hopes  of  succeeding  in  their 
attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  restore  their 
ancient  religion.  Indeed  it  appears  that  when  Kupan,  the  count  of 
Simegh,  luui  consented  to  iMd  the  heathen  Magyars,  a  number  of 
those  who  had  reodved  Christian  baptism  joined  his  standard.  In 
addition  to  this,  so  wavering  was  the  faith  of  those  who  remained  with 
Stephen,  that  the  youthful  chief  could  only  rdy  upon  the  support  of 
the  foreigners.  Kupan  bad  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  marched 
towards  Weszprim,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  town  Stephen  met 
him.  After  a  desperate  battle,  in  which  Kupan  lost  his  life,  the 
victoiy  so  deddedly  leaned  towards  the  dde  of  the  Christiana,  that 
the  remaining  adherents  of  the  party  of  Kupan  quitted  it.  For  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  possesdon  of  his  throne,  Stephen  sent  an 
embassy  to  Pope  Sylvester  IL,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Astricus  or 
Anasbadus,  bishop  of  the  newly-created  see  of  Kolots,  who  was 
instructed  to  obtain  the  title  of  king  for  Stephen.  Astricos  soon 
returned  with  a  crown  and  a  deed  of  the  pope^  which  gave  Stephen 
unlimited  power  in  the  ecdesiasticd  affairs  of  his  country.  The  coro- 
nation took  place  on  the  15th  of  August  1000.  fVom  the  time  of  his 
sssuming  the  title  of  king,  the  peaceful  occupations  of  Stephen  were 
only  interrupted  by  a  few  warlike  inourdons,  dl  of  which  he  suooess- 
fully  repelled. 

In  1002  Gyul%  his  ootisin,  rebelled  against  him,  and  publidy 
d)jured  Christianity.  After  a  short  campdgn  he  was  taken  prisoner 
with  his  two  sons,  and  Z<51tan  was  appointed  governor  of  Transylvania 
in  his  stead.  The  Bulgarians  having  asdsted  Gyula  in  his  rebellion, 
and  threatening  to  make  an  incurdon  into  the  countiy,  Stephen  led 
an  expedition  against  their  chief  Kean,  and  gained  a  decidve  victory 
over  him.  The  third  invadon  agdnst  Stephen  was  one  conducted  by 
Henry,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Conrad,  who  had  already  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Raab  with  a  powerful  army,  but  after  some  negodations  the 
army  returned  without  having  fought  a  single  battle.  These  were 
the  only  instances  in  Stephen's  long  rdgu  which  obliged  him  to  have 
recourse  to  arms.  Indeed  his  court  was  so  well  known  for  the  security 
which  it  afforded,  that  the  two  English  princes  Edwin  and  Edward, 
who  had  been  niled  by  Canute,  went  over  to  Hungary  and  lived 
under  King  Stephen's  protection.    The  whole  of  his  attention  was 
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given  to  the  firm  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  no  means  were 
neglected  by  him  which  could  induce  the  few  who  still  persevered  in 
heathexush  practices  to  adopt  it  He  divided  Hungary  into  ten 
bishoprics,  which  were  plentifully  supplied  with  monasteries  built  by 
Greek  architects.  Schools  were  also  established,  the  firat  and  best  of 
which  was  that  of  St  Gerard,  who  had  been  tutor  to  Prince  Emerio,  the 
king's  son.  It  was  afterwards  entrusted  to  the  direction  of  Wdter,  a 
monk  of  Bdkooy  B^  the  fifth  monastery  founded  by  Stephen.  The 
country  itsdf  being  now  provided  with  ecdedasticd  and  school 
establishments,  a  monastery  was  built  at  Ravenna  for  the  use  of 
Magyar  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rome,  where  the  munificent  kiug  had 
erected  a  college  with  a  foundation  for  ten  canons,  and  an  iun  for  his 
subjects  whom  the  desire  of  learning  might  lead  to  Rome.  A  large 
convent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  was  the  resting-place 
for  Hungarian  monks  who  wished  to  join  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem, 
and  who  were  entirely  supported  by  the  king.  These  and  many  other 
pious  and  charitable  institutions  of  St  Stephen,  joined  to  his  own 
exemplary  hfe  and  precepts,  soon  rooted  out  the  last  remnants  of 
paganism.  His  civil  constitution,  of  which  we  have  no  well-authen- 
ticated remains,  finished  the  work  of  dvilisation  which  he  had  begun 
thirty  years  before. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  being  fifty-one  years  of  age,  he  lost  his 
son  Emerio,  who,  under  the  able  tuition  of  Qerard,  had  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  time^  and  was  in  eveiy  respect  worthy  of  his  father. 
Emerio  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Kresimir,  king  of  Croatia, 
but  he  died  without  issue,  Stephen's  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  son  was 
increased  by  the  treachery  of  Gisda,  who  put  out  the  eyes  of  Yazul, 
whom  Stephen  had  designed  for  his  successor,  in  order  that  her  own 
son  Peter  might  succeed  to  the  throne.  These  causes  of  sorrow  so 
affected  Stephen's  hedth  that  they  brought  on  an  illness  which 
afflicted  him  till  his  death.  About  this  time  an  attempt  was  made 
against  his  life  by  a  murderer,  who  was  indted  by  four  of  the  prin- 
dpal  men  of  the  court  Stephen  gave  a  general  pardon  to  all  who 
were  concerned  in  the  crime.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  August  1038 
(the  day  of  his  coronation),  forty-one  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  In  1083  his  relics  were  enshrined  by  St  Ladislaus,  in  a  rich 
chapd  which  bears  his  name,  in  the  churdi  of  our  Lady  of  Buda. 
The  20th  of  August,  the  day  of  the  transition  of  his  relics,  is  kept  m 
Hungary  as  a  festlvaL 

St  Stephen  was  canonised  by  Benedict  IX. ;  and  Pope  Innocent  XL, 
in  1686,  appointed  his  festivd  to  be  kept  on  the  2nd  of  September,  the 
Emperor  Leopold  havmg  on  that  day  recovered  Buda  firom  the  Turks. 
(Chartuitius,  'Vita  S.  Stephani.') 

STEPHEN  IL,  king  of  Hungary,  son  of  Koloman,  whom  he  sno- 
ceeded  in  1114,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  was  of  a  weak  intellect, 
and  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  his  advisers,  but  was 
accustomed  to  act  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment  This  quality 
gave  him  the  name  of  'the  I^htning,'  or  Hhe  Thunderer,'  and 
rendered  him  odious  to  his  subjects.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  he  made  war  on  the  Venetians,  who  could  not  be  reconciled 
to  the  loss  of  Ddmatia,  which  had  been  taken  from  Uiem  during  the 
reign  of  Stephen's  father*  They  sent  a  fleet,  with  a  condderable  army, 
under  the  Doge  Orddaf  Fdedro,  who  however  did  not  recover  this 
province,  the  possesdon  of  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  republics  The  hostilities,  which  ksted  two  years,  ended  with  a 
treaty  which  secured  the  mainland  of  Dalmatia  to  Stephen,  whilst 
Venice  obtamed  the  adjoinhig  islands  This  transaction  was  scarcely 
conduded,  when  Stephen  went  (1116)  to  meet  Whidislaw,  the  chief 
of  the  Bohemians,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  treaties  of  friend- 
ship which  had  lone  existed  between  the  two  countries.  Through 
the  treachery  of  Solth,  the  meeting  terminated  in  a  quarrd  attended 
with  bloodshed ;  but  after  a  few  months  the  trdtor  was  executed, 
and  the  old  treaty  renewed :  some  writers  however  assert  that  Stephen 
was  a  partidpator  in  this  dishonourable  transaction.  In  the  two 
follovring  years  Stephen  invaded  Poland  and  Austria,  from  which 
expeditions  he  derived  no  material  benefit  In  1119  he  made  an 
mcurdon  mto  Austria,  but  the  Emperor  Leopold,  in  a  decidve  battle^ 
completdy  defeated  the  Hungarian  army,  and  pursued  it  as  &r  as 
Eisenberg. 

The  b^  feeling  which  such  acts  had  produced  in  the  people  wai 
only  checked  by  Uie  great  respect  for  kingly  authority ;  but  Stephen  at 
last  exdted  general  indignation  by  filling  the  count^  with  foreignecs, 
to  whom  he  showed  a  decided  preference.  This  foolish  policy  was 
followed,  in  1127,  by  a  war  with  the  grand-duke  of  Muscovy,  Wladinur 
Monomakh.  Taroslav,  the  exiled  prince  of  Wladinur,  applied  to 
Stephen  for  dd.  The  Hungarian  army  marched  into  Ruttiay  and 
advanced  without  oppodtion  aa  fiur  as  Wladimir.  At  this  crids 
Taroslav  died,  and  with  his  death  the  cause  of  the  wsr  ceased.  But 
instead  d  returning,  Stephen  insbted  upon  storming  the  town;  and 
in  consequence  of  his  obstinacy,  the  diief  nobles  of  his  army,  with 
BozDM  Peznan  at  thdr  head,  declared  that  if  he  would  not  immediatdy 
follow  them  into  thdr  own  country,  they  would  dect  another  kin& 
and  leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  Bussiansi  Intimidated  by  these 
threats,  Stephen  returned  to  Hungaiy;  but  his  conduct  compelled 
many  of  those  who  wore  concerned  in  the  revolt  to  fly  to  Constanti- 
nople. Here  they  were  well  received  by  the  Emperor  John  IL,  who^ 
upon  Stephen's  threatening  to  invade  the  empire,  sent  a  powerful 
army  against  him,  which  completdy  defeated  the  Hungarians  at  Uj- 
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Pdanka.  When  peace  was  restored,  Stephen  adopted  Bela,  the  eon  of 
hit  relative  Arooe,  who  had  been  obliged  to  seek  protection  at  the 
ooort  of  Conatantiuople,  and  resigned  in  his  favour  in  1181.  He 
then  entered  a  monaateiy,  and  died  at  Waradin,  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  his  age. 

STEPHEN  in.  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  in  1161,  under 
unfavourable  oircumBtances,  arising  from  the  influence  which  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople  had  exercised  over  Hungary  during  the 
reign  of  bis  &ther.  Although  Stephen  had  legitimate  daims  to  the 
throne,  and  was  generally  beloved  bjr  the  Hungarian  nobles,  the 
Emperor  Kanuel  did  not  approve  of  his  spurit  of  independence,  and 
signified  to  the  Hungarians  that  unless  they  elected  lAdislaus,  the 
brother  of  the  late  king,  he  would  invade  the  country.  Ladislaus  had 
been  brought  up  at  the  Byzantine  court,  and  had  the  Ghreek  interest 
much  more  at  heart  than  the  Hungarian.  Terrified  by  the  approach 
of  a  formidable  army,  the  Hungarian  noblsB  elected  LadislauB,  who 
however  died  in  1161. 

STEPHEN  IV.  On  the  death  of  Ladislaus,  Stephen  IV.  was  foroed 
upon  the  Hungarians  by  the  Emperor  Manuel ;  though  no  man  could 
be  less  acceptable  to  them  than  the  debauched  undo  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Stephen  III.  A  revolt  soon  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  at 
the  court  of  his  patron,  and  the  lawful  king,  Stephen  III.,  was  un- 
animously re-eleotod.  During  the  usurpation  of  Ids  uncle^  Stephen 
lived  under  the  protection  of  the  archbishop  of  Qan,  Luke  Banfi. 
Manuel  seemed  to  approve  of  the  newly  elected  king,  and  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Bela,  the  brother  of  Stephen,  on  condition 
that  the  prince  should  live  at  Constantinople.  Stephen  agreed  to  this; 
but  upon  the  arrival  of  Bela  at  Constantinople,  the  emperor  claimed 
his  heritage,  which  consisted  of  Dalmatia.  Stephen  refused  to 
admit  his  claim ;  whereupon  his  uncle,  Stephen  IV .,  re-appeared  at 
the  instigation  of  Manuel,  and  commenced  hostilities.  He  was  how- 
ever defeated  in  a  battle  by  his  nephew,  and  obliged  to  fiy  to  Semlin, 
where  he  died  in  1168.  Soon  after  his  death  Semlin  was  taken,  the 
kingdom  cleared  of  the  partisans  of  the  Greek  cause,  and  in  an  expe- 
dition into  Dalmatia,  wUch  was  conducted  by  Stephen  himself,  in 
1165,  this  province  was  recovered  from  the  hands  of  ManueL  But 
whilst  engaged  in  the  western  part  of  his  kingdom,  a  Qreek  army 
appeared  in  Hungary.  Stephen  Went  to  meet  it ;  and  a  decisive  battle, 
in  which  the  Hungarians  were  defeated,  secured  the  influence  of 
Greece  in  Hungary.  Stephen  III.  died  in  1178,  and  waa  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Bela  IIL 

STEPHEN  v.,  king  of  Hungary,  succeeded  his  father  Bela  in  1270, 
and  began  his  reign  by  a  war  against  Ottocar,  king  of  the  Bohemians, 
whom  he  defeated.  A  subsequent  campaign  against  Uie  Bulgarians  was 
crowned  with  success ;  but  the  course  of  his  rictories  was  interrupted 
by  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1272.  This  king  is  sometimes  called 
Stephen  IV.  by  those  who  do  not  recognise  the  usurper  of  that  name, 

(Thwroce,  Chronica  ffungararum ;  Bmdzuiub,  EpUame  rerun  Hun- 
garicarwn  Decades  QiMluor;  Maillitii,  Geschiehte  der  Magyaren.) 

STEPHEN,  king  of  Enghmd,  bom  in  1105,  was  the  third  of  the 
four  sons  of  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  by  Adela,  daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror ;  and  was  consequently  nephew  of  Henry  I.,  cousin  to 
that  king's  daughter  the  Empress  MatUda,  and  second  cousin  to 
Matilda's  son,  who  became  king  of  England  as  Henry  II.  Having 
been  early  brought  over  to  England  by  his  uncle  Heniy  I.,  that  king, 
vrith  whom  he  became  a  great  favourite,  besides  bestowing  upon  him 
several  valuable  estates  here,  made  him  earl  of  Mortagne  in  Nor- 
mandy. Dr.  Lingord  says  that  Stephen  "  had  earned  by  his  valour 
in  the  field  of  Teuohebrai  the  Norman  earldom  of  Mortoil."  ('  Hist,  of 
Engl.,'  L  158).  But  when  the  battle  of  Tenchebrai  was  fough^  in  1106 
[Hbnbt  L  vol.  iil  col.  858.],  Stephen  was  only  about  a  twelvemonth  old. 
kenry  also  procured  for  him  a  marriage  with  Matilda,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Eustace,  earl  of  Boulogne  (younger  brother  of  the  fiimous 
Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem),  by  which  he  acquired  that 
earldom,  and  also  a  new  uiiance  with  the  royal  liimilieB  both  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  for  the  mother  of  Matilda  of  Boulogne  was  Maria, 
daughter  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  and  a  younger  sister  of  Henry's  queen 
Matilda  (the  good  queen  Maud).  As  Stephen  therefore  was  the 
nephew  of  Henry  I.,  so  his  wife  was  the  niece  of  Henry's  queen ;  and 
by  this  match  the  issue  of  Stephen,  as  well  as  the  issue  of  Heniy,  might 
boast  of  inheriting  the  blood  of  the  old  Saxon  roval  finmily,  as  being 
equally  sprung  from  Malcolm's  queen  Margaret^  the  sister  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  a  circumstanoe  by  no  means  without  influence  in  the  conten- 
tions of  the  two  lines. 

When  Heniy,  after  the  loss  of  his  son  and  the  failure  of  issue  by 
his  second  wife,  determined  upon  securing  the  succession  to  the  crown 
for  his  daughter  the  Empress  Matilda,  the  two  individuals  upon 
whom  he  appears  to  have  principally  relied  for  the  support  of  tiiat 
arrangement  were  his  natural  son  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  his 
nephew  Stephen.  It  is  not  improbable  that  both  may  have  meditated 
the  attempt  which  Stephen  actually  made,  and  that,  if  the  erown  upon 
Henry's  death  had  not  been  seized  by  him,  it  misht  have  hwn  olutimed 
at  by  Gloucester.  The  notions  of  that  age  were  by  no  means  so  settled 
in  favour  of  legitimate  birth  as  to  have  prevented  the  son  of  the  late 
king,  although  illegitimate,  from  having  a  fsir  chance  in  such  a  com- 
petition against  his  nephew. 

Perhaps  Henry  himself  was  not  without  his  fmn  of  one  or  both. 
He  mutt  have  felt  at  least  that  the  esistenoe  of  two  malM  so  nearly 


connected  with  the  royal  house,  and  distinguished  both  for  military 
talent  and  popular  manners,  tended  to  make  still  mora  prscarious  the 
success  of  bis  novel  project  of  a  woman-king,  a  thing  oppoaed  to  all 
the  notions  and  habits  of  the  Gothic  nations,  and  {S  we  ezoept  the 
single  instance  of  a  wife  of  one  of  the  kings  of  the  West  Saxons,  who 
is  said  to  have  retained  the  government  in  her  hands  for  a  year  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  and  then  to  have  been  expelled  with  dis- 
dain by  the  nobles,  who  would  not  fight  under  a  woman)  unexampled 
eifher  in  England,  or  in  France^  or  in  Normandy,  or  in  the  kingdom 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  whence  the  Normans  came.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  obviously  much  better  for  Matilda  that  she  should  have 
two  such  near  male  relations  than  if  she  bad  only  one ;  seeing  that, 
if  she  had  to  fear  a  rival  in  ooe  of  them,  she  might  count  with  equal 
certainty  upon  having  a  defender  in  the  other.  Bat  that  which  after 
all  gave  her  the  best  ohance  was  the  dreumstanoe  of  her  hsTing  had 
the  good  fortune  to  give  birth  to  a  son  a  few  years  befora  her  father's 
deatL  Indeed  she  had  borne  two  sons  to  her  second  husband  before 
her  father  died.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  lucky  acddents  it  may  be 
doubted  if  all  her  £ather^s  provident  arrangements  would  have  secured 
the  recognition  of  Matilda's  pretensions  for  a  moment  after  the  throne 
became  yacant  But  for  the  existence  of  the  infant  Henry  of  Anjou, 
or  of  his  younger  brother,  at  the  time  of  his  grandfather's  death,  the 
orown  mi^t  probably  have  been  Stephen's  without  striking  a  blow— 
unless  there  had  ensued  a  fight  for  it  between  him  and  his  oousIb 
Gloucester. 

In  1125,  immediately  after  the  death  of  her  first  huaband  the 
Emperor  Henry  V.  (whom  she  was  suspected  of  having  made  away 
with),  Henry  had  sent  for  his  daughter  to  Normandy,  and,  having  the 
next  year  toought  her  over  to  England,  he  collected  all  the  chief  per- 
sons of  the  retdm  about  him  at  Windsor  while  he  kept  his  Chiistms^ 
and,  having  there  by  presents  and  promises  engaged  thoee  among 
them  of  greatest  infiuence  to  support  liis  views,  he  came  to  London, 
and,  having  proposed  the  matter  in  a  council  consisting  of  the  arA- 
bishops,  bishops^  abbots,  earls,  and  all  thetlianes,  obtained,  in  the 
beginning  of  January  1127,  though  not^  says  Malmesbury,  without 
great  and  long  deliberation,  the  unanimous  promise  of  the  asMmbly, 
that,  if  he  should  die  without  male  issue,  they  would  reoeiva  MatUda 
as  his  successor.  Every  individual  prssent  who  seemed  to  be  of  any 
note— quicunqne  in  eodem  ooncilio  alioojus,  videbatur  esse  ouMnenti 
(to  adhera  to  Mahnesbury's  remariLable  expression)— took  a  solemn 
oath  to  that  effect :  firsts  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  and  the  other 
bishops  and  abbots;  then  the  Ehte  of  Scotland  on  account  of  the  fi^ 
he  held  of  the  English  crown ;  wen  Stephen,  eari  of  Boulogne  and 
Mortagne;  then  the  Earl  of  Gloucester;  then  the  other  barona.  A 
few  months  after  this  Matilda  was  married  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenel^ 
the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Anjou ;  and  in  the  year  1181,  when  ahe  was  in 
England,  having  already  quarrelled  with  her  husbsnd,  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  her  was  again  ti^en  by  the  bishops  snd  nobility  at  a  g^rand 
council  held  at  Northampton ;  and  two  years  after,  on  the  birth  of 
Matilda's  first  son  Henry,  it  was  once  mora  renewed,  in  a  oomicil  held 
at  Oxford,  both  to  her  and  to  her  son. 

Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  Henry  had  expired  in  N<»mandy,  Deoembsr 
1st,  1185,  Stephen,  who,  as  well  as  Gloucester,  had  been  for  some  time 
in  attendance  on  the  dying  king,  instantly  set  out  for  England,  and 
taking  ship  at  Whitsand,  near  Calais,  the  usual  port  of  embarkation, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Kent  It  appean  that,  foreseeing  his  nnele's 
decease,  he  had  already  secured  the  support  of  a  powerful  fsctian  of 
the  clergy  and  nobility,  by  means  of  his  younger  brother  Henry,  who^ 
having  also  stood  high  in  the  farour  of  the  late  king,  had  been  placed 
by  him  in  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  had  succeeded  In  winning 
over  to  his  brother's  interest  the  most  influential  subject  in  the  king- 
dom, Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who^  as  grand  justioiary,  waa  the 
suprame  governor  of  the  realm  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  Of 
Stephen's  two  elder  brothers,  it  may  be  hera  mentioned  that  WiUiam, 
the  eldest^  was  almost  an  idiot,  and  that  the  other,  Theobald,  had 
succeeded  to  his  fiather^s  earldom  of  Blois ;  so  that  Stephen,  in  aspiring 
to  the  English  crown,  did  not  find  either  of  them  in  hie  way.  The 
politic  and  isealous  management  of  his  brother  Henry  had  also  gained 
for  him  the  support  of  William  de  Pont  de  TAvohe,  who  held  tiie 
castle  of  Winchester  and  the  key  of  the  royal  treasures  deposited 
thera.  The  consequence  was,  that  although  Stephen  was  refused 
admission  by  the  inhabitants  both  of  Dover  and  of  Canterbory,  he 
was  received  with  warm  welcome  by  those  of  London  and  Winolieatar; 
and  after  Hugh  Bigot^  eari  of  Norfolk,  the  steward  of  the  r^yal 
household,  had,  to  remove  the  scruples^  real  or  affected,  of  some  of 
his  adherents,  boldly  sworn  that  Henxy  on  his  deathbed  had  disin- 
herited his  daughter  and  her  issue^  and  left  the  crown  to  his  nephew, 
it  waa  rssolyed  by  the  clergy  and  nobility  who  had  gathered  about 
him  that  he  shoidd  be  crowned  forthwith,  and  the  oeremony  waa 
accordingly  performed  at  Westminster  on  the  26th  of  December,  St^ 
Stephen's-day,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  assisted  by  the 
bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Winchester.  The  oommencement  of  the 
rsign  of  Stephen  is  reckoned  firom  that  day. 

At  his  coronation  Stephen  swore^ — ^1,  That  on  all  oeoasiona  of 
q>i8copal  vacancies  he  would  appoint  a  new  prelate  within  a  certain 
time,  and  meanwhile  would  leave  the  temporalities  of  the  see  in  the 
charge  of  some  ecclesiastic;  2,  That  he  would  make  no  addition  to 
the  royal  forwts,  but  wottld,  on  the  ooiitni7»  raslora  to  thair  owaen 
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sneh  lands  as  had  been  made  forest  by  bis  predeoessor ;  8,  That  he  would 
abolish  the  tax  called  Danegelt,  which,  after  having  been  given  up  by 
the  Ck>nfe8Bor,  had  been  restored  by  the  Norman  kings.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bishops  tendered  their  allegiance  only  for  so  long  as  the 
king  should  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  church ;  and  the  lay  barons 
appear  to  have  also  qualified  their  oath  by  a  similar  condition  as  to 
his  preservation  of  their  estates  and  honours.  Nothing  like  this  had 
taken  place  at  the  commencement  of  any  previtms  reign  since  the 
Conquest. 

In  January  of  the  following  year,  1186,  after  seeing  the  body  of  the 
late  king  interred  at  Reading,  Stephen  convened  a  great  council  of  the 
bishops  and  the  nobility  at  Oxford,  and  there  signed  a  charter  of  the 
liberties  of  the  church  and  state,  in  which  he  styled  himself  "Stephen, 
by  the  grace  of  Qod,  elected  king  of  the  English  by  assent  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  consecrated  by  William,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  legate  of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  and  confirmed  by  Innocent 
the  Pontifex  of  the  holy  Roman  see."  He  had  shortly  before  this 
obtained  a  bull  from  Pope  Innocent,  confirming  his  election.  In  this 
charter  he  repeated  more  distinctly  the  engagementa  under  which  he 
had  come  at  his  coronation,  declaring  besides  that  he  would  cause  to 
be  observed  all  the  ancient  and  just  laws  of  the  kingdom.  There  is 
also  a  shorter  charter  of  Stephen's,  dated  at  London,  which  seems  to 
have  preceded  this,  and  which  was  probably  granted  at  or  immediately 
after  his  coronation.  In  that  he  expressly  grants  to  his  French  and 
English  subjects  all  the  good  laws  and  good  customs  which  they  had 
in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  a  clause  which  is  not  found  in  the  larger 
charter.  The  confirming  clause  of  the  latter  also  has  the  qualification, 
"salva  regis  et  justa  dignitate  mea" — saving  my  royal  and  just 
dignity, — which  the  other  is  without. 

Meanwhile  a  feeble  attempt  had  been  made  by  Matilda  and  her 
husband  to  take  possession  of  Normandy ;  but  the  Normans  them- 
selves, without  any  assistsnce  from  Stephen,  soon  drove  out  the  army 
of  Angevins  which  had  entered  their  country.  In  England  at  this 
moment  not  a  hand  or  voice  was  lifted  up  for  the  daughter  of  the  late 
king.  Even  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  came  forward  with  the  o^er 
barons,  and  did  homage,  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty,  to  Stephen. 
After  a  short  while  however  opposition  arose  in  various  quarters. 
In  tbe  spring  of  the  year  1136,  King  David  of  Scotland,  Matilda's 
uncle,  advancing  at  the  head  of  an  army,  overran  the  northern 
counties,  and  compelled  the  barons  of  those  parts  to  swear  fealty  to 
Matilda,  and  to  give  hostages  for  the  performance  of  their  oath  ,*  and 
although  he  agreed  to  a  peace  when  Stephen  marched  against  him, 
and  restored  the  lands  and  castles  he  had  taken,  he  refused  to  do 
homage  to  the  king  of  England  for  his  possessions  in  that  country. 
He  Bufiiered  his  eldest  son  Prince  Henry  however  to  do  homage  for  the 
honour  of  Huntingdon,  which,  with  the  towns  of  Carlisle  and  Doncas- 
ter,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Stephen.  Meanwhile,  during  Stephen*s 
detention  on  the  northern  border,  an  insurrection  in  Matikia's  favour 
broke  oat  in  Wales,  which  he  could  never  effectually  suppress,  but  was 
obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with  merely  endeavouring  to  prevent  it  from 
extending  itself  beyond  that  quarter  of  the  .kingdom.  Then,  although 
he  had  obtained  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  from  the 
French  king  Louis,  it  soon  appeared  that  his  possession  of  the  country 
was  only  to  be  retained  by  force  of  arms,  and  that  while  he  had  to 
keep  back  with  the  one  hand  the  persevering  attacks  of  the  An8;evins, 
he  had  an  almost  equally  troublesome  enemy  to  keep  down  with  the 
other  in  the  native  chiefs,  a  large  proportion  of  whom,  sometimes 
arraying  themselves  on  his  side,  sometimes  on  that  of  Matilda, 
evidently  aimed  at  taking  advantage  of  the  contest  between  the  two 
rivsls,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other,  and  to 
secure,  if  not  the  national  independence,  at  least  their  individual 
emancipation  from  all  superiority.  And  the  same  spirit  quickly 
began  to  show  and  spread  itself  in  England.  In  some  districts  the 
standard  of  Matilda  was  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  various 
places  of  strength  were  seised  upon  and  garrisoned  in  her  name ;  else- 
where the  barons  fortified  their  castles  on  their  own  account,  and  set 
up  each  as  an  independent  chieftain.  Stephen  had  his  hands  full  of 
work  with  all  this  disorder  and  rebellion  in  the  south,  when  tbe  king 
of  Scotland  again  appeared  on  the  northern  borders.  After  having 
ravaged  Northumberland  with  unusual  ferocity  in  the  winter  of  1187, 
David  and  his  half-barbarian  host  retired  to  Roxburgh,  on  the  approach 
of  the  English  king  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year ;  but  as 
soon  as  Stephen  was  recalled  to  the  south,  the  Scots  again  crossed  the 
border  in  the  end  of  March  1188.  They  had  taken  the  casUe  of 
Norbam,  and  laid  siege  to  other  fortresses,  when  they  were  met  by 
Thurstin,  archbishop  of  York,  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  the 
retainers  of  the  northern  English  barons,  and  defeated  by  him  in  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Standard,  fought  on  the  22nd  of  Augusts  1188,  on 
Gutton  Moor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northallerton.  Peace  however 
was  not  concluded  with  the  Scots  till  the  9th  of  April  in  tbe  following 
year,  when  Stephen  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  yielding  up 
to  Prince  Henry  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  with  the  exception 
of  the  forts  of  Newcastle  and  Bamborough,  for  which  he  engaged  to 
make  over  to  him  estates  of  equivalent  value  in  the  south  of  England. 

But  by  this  time  the  unfortunate  English  king  had  found  another, 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  by  far  his  most  formidable  enemy.  He  had 
quarrelled  with  the  Church.  Resolved  to  reduce  the  inordinate 
power  of  Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  andiiis  two  nephews,  Alexander 


and  Nigd,  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Ely,  he  had  at  a  council  held  at 
Oxford,  in  June  1138,  arrested  Roger  and  Alexander ;  and  although 
Nigel  made  his  escape,  he  was  eventually  comp<  lied  to  surrender  his 
oastle  of  Devizes,  as  bis  brother  and  his  uncle  had  been  to  give  up  theirs 
of  Newark,  Salisbury,  Sherbum,  and  Malmesbury.  The  inflammation 
excited  in  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body  by  this  attadc  was  terrifia 
Even  the  king's  broiber,  the  Bishop  of  W^incbester,  who  had  been 
lately  made  papal  legate,  was  either  carried  away  by  the  general  feeling 
of  his  order,  or,  if  he  did  not  share  in  that  feeling,  found  it  would  be  in 
vain  for  him  to  resist  it.  He  summoned  his  brother  to  answer  for 
what  he  had  done  before  a  synod  of  bishops,  which  met  at  Wincbester. 
Stephen  complied  so  far  as  to  send  one  of  his  ministers  to  plead  for 
him,  who,  when  a  decision  upon  a  preliminary  question  had  been  given 
against  the  king,  appealed  to  Rome ;  on  which  tbe  legate  dissolved  the 
synod,  on  the  let  of  September  1139.  On  the  last  day  of  tbe  same 
month  Matilda  landed  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  and  immediately  after 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester  unfurled  his  standard  in  the  west  The  war 
spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  kingdom.  At  length,  on  the  23rd  of 
February  1141,  Stephen,  while  besieging  the  castle  of  Lincoln,  which 
was  held  by  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  was  attacked  by  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  was  immediately,  by  Matilda's 
order,  consigned  in  chains  to  the  castle  of  BristoL 

On  that  day  month  Matilda  and  her  brother,  attended  by  a  numerous 
body  of  barons  of  their  party,  met  the  l^ate  on  the  open  downs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Winchester,  when  it  was  solenmly  agreed  that 
Henry  and  the  church  should  acknowledge  her  as  their  sovereign,  on 
condition  that  he  should  be  made  her  first  minister,  and  especially 
that  all  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbacies  should  be  hued  up  on  his 
nomination.  Soon  after  this  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  all 
the  other  bishops  gave  in  their  adherence.  In  the  beginning  of  April 
the  heads  of  the  church  met  on  the  summons  of  the  legate  at  his 
episcopal  city  of  Winchester ;  and  there  he  addressed  them  in  a  long 
speech,  which  Malmesbury,  who  heard  it»  has  preserved;  and  in  the 
end  the  meeting  unanimously  agreed  to  confirm  his  treaty  with 
Matilda.  ^  A  remarkable  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
this  meeting  is  the  appearance  of  certain  deputies  from  tbe  citizens 
of  London,  who,  it  is  stated,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  their  city 
were  considered  as  nobles  in  England,  and  who  had  been  summoned 
to  give  their  attendance  by  the  legate^  although  the  assembly  was 
otherwise  composed  only  of  ecclesiastics.  They  at  first  stood  up  for 
Stephen,  but  were  ultimately  persuaded  to  concur  with  the  rest  of  the 
meeting. 

But  the  folly,  rapacity,  and  insolence  which  Matilda  now  displayed 
in  her  triumph,  were  soon  found  to  be  insupportable  by  all  parties. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  strong  popular  feelhig  of  disgust^  Stephen's 
queen  Matilda,  who  had  remained  in  arms  for  her  husband  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  made  her  appearance  before  London  while  the  empress 
lay  there  waiting  her  coronation ;  and  she  barely  contrived,  by  springing 
from  table  and  mounting  her  horse,  to  effect  her  escape  to  Oxford. 
The  legate  now  joined  his  sister-in-law  and  the  Londoners ;  the  em- 

Eress,  with  the  King  of  Scots,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  others  of 
er  principal  adherents,  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Winchester,  fled 
from  that  stronghold  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  14th  of  September, 
when,  being  immediately  pursued,  many  of  the  party  wero  killed ; 
most  of  the  rest,  including  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  Matilda  herself  with  difficulty  escaped  to  the  castle  of  Devizes. 
Negociations  were  now  opened,  the  result  of  which  was  that  in  the 
beginning  of  November  Gloucester  was  exchanged  for  Stephen.  When 
his  brother  was  thus  again  at  liberty,  the  legate  once  more  summoned 
a  clerical  synod  at  Westminster,  on  the  7th  of  December,  at  which  he 
defended  lus  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  Matilda,  and  as  usual  carried 
his  brethren  along  with  him  in  his  new  course  of  politics.  Stephen 
himself,  having  appeared  among  them,  addressed  them  with  pathetic 
eloquence  on  the  wrongs  and  indignities  he  had  sustained ;  and  they 
ended  by  resolving  unanimously  to  excommunicate  all  who  should 
adhere  to  the  '*  Countess  of  Anjou." 

The  war  now  recommenced  after  Stephen  had  recovered  from  an 
illness  which  confined  him  for  some  months,  and  Gloucester  had 
returned  from  the  Continent,  whither  he  had  gone  to  endeavour  to 
persuade  Matilda's  husband  to  come  over  to  her  assistance,  an  attempt 
in  which  he  met  with  no  success,  although  Geofifrey  consented  to 
entrust  his  eldest  son  Henry  to  the  earrs  care.  In  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber 1142  Stephen  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Oxford,  in  which  Matilda 
resided ;  but  when  the  garrison,  fh>m  want  of  provisions,  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  the  empress,  on  the  20th  of  December,  in  a  severe 
frost,  and  while  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  slipped  out  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  attended  by  three  knights,  made  her  way 
through  the  posts,  crossed  the  Thsmes  on  tbe  ice,  walked  to  Abingdon, 
and  thence  rode  to  Wallingford.  Other  sieges,  battles,  and  skirmishes 
followed,  and  the  kingdom  remained  subject  generally  in  the  eastern 
counties  to  Stephen,  in  the  western  to  Matilda,  till  tbe  death  of  the 
Earl  of  GloQcester,  the  main  support  of  the  latter,  in  1146,  upon  which 
she  retired  to  Normandy.  But  her  absence  brought  little  more  quiet 
to  Stephen.  The  next  two  or  three  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed 
by  a  formidable  rebellion  of  a  confederacy  of  the  barons  headed  by 
Ranulf,  earl  of  Chester,  and  also  by  another  quarrel  with  the  clergy, 
whose  hostility  Stephen  brought  upon  himself  this  time  by  his  support 
oi  their  old  leader  his  brother  Henry,  when  that  intriguing  and 
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MnbitioiiB  prelate,  whom  the  pope,  at  the  iiistigation  of  Theobald, 
arehbUhop  of  Canterlrarj,  had  deprived  of  hia  ojffioe  of  legate,  sought 
to  avenge  himBelf  on  the  primate  by  the  aid  of  the  roy^  authority. 
Matters  proceeded  so  far  that  Theobald  at  last  pabliahed  a  lentenoe 
of  interdict,  the  fint  of  which  this  countiy  had  ever  been  the  objeeti 
against  all  the  dominions  of  the  English  king ;  and  Stephen,  asauled 
by  the  cries  of  the  alarmed  people^  found  himself  forced  to  yield. 
Bat  his  last  and  worst  anti^oniat  now  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Matilda's  son  Henry,  who,  having  by  the  death  of  his  father,  in  Sep- 
tember 1151,  become  Earl  of  Anjou,  and  having  soon  alter  added  to 
his  paternal  dominions  the  territories  of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine  by  his 
marriage  with  Eleanor,  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  VII.  of  France^ 
landed  at  Wareham,  on  the  6th  of  January  1153,  at  the  head  of  a 
force  of  only  8000  foot  and  140  knights,  which  however  was  soon 
augmented  by  the  junction  of  considerable  numbers  of  his  mother^B 
friends.  Yet  no  swords  were  crossed  by  these  rival  claimants  of  the 
same  crown.  Henry  having  forced  his  way  into  the  town  of  Malmes- 
buiy,  lay  there,  while  the  Avon,  rendered  impsssable  by  the  rains, 
prevented  Stephen  from  attacking  him.  Stephen  Uien  retired  to 
London,  on  which  Heniy  advanced  to  Wallingford ;  but  when  Stephen 
had  also  marched  to  this  point,  and  both  parties  were  preparing  for 
battle,  the  principal  persons  in  the  two  armies,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  interfered,  and  an  agreement  was  made,  by  which 
the  effusion  of  blood  wss  prevented,  and  which  was  confirmed  in  a 
great  council  held  at  Winchester  in  November  following.  By  this 
compact,  Stephen,  whose  eldest  son  Eustace,  fortunately  for  the  p^M» 
of  bis  countiy,  died  suddenly  at  Canterbury  during  the  nogociation, 
having  been  seized,  it  is  said,  with  fever  and  phrenzy,  while  he  sat  at 
table,  constituted  Henry,  whom  he  styled  duke  of  Normandy,  **  his 
successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Enghmd,  and  his  heir  by  hereditary 
right."  Henry  in  the  meantime  did  homage  and  swore  fealty  to 
Stephen ;  Stephen*s  surviving  son  William  did  homage  to  Henry,  and 
received  from  him  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  and  honours  held  by  his 
father  before  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  and,  lastly,  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  the  earls  and  barons,  and  the  inhabitanta  of  all  the  boroughs 
in  the  kingdom,  swore  fealty  to  both  the  king  and  the  duke.  One  of 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  this  arrangement  was  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Stephen  survived  its  ratification  not  quite  a  year ;  he 
died  suddenly  in  a  convent  at  Dover,  on  the  25th  of  October  1154, 
being  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  having  reigned  nineteen  yean 
all  but  two  months.    [Hekp.t  II. J 

England  during  the  whole  reign  of  Stephen  was  probably  in  a  state 
of  greater  anarchy  and  misery  than  it  had  ever  known  since  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Saxons,  or  has  ever  experienced  in  the  worst  of  the 
intestine  wars  and  confusions  of  which  it  has  since  been  the  theatre. 
Indeed  the  country  appears  to  have  got  far  back  towards  barbarism. 
**  In  this  king's  time,"  sajs  the  Saxon  Chronicle^  "  all  was  dissension, 
and  evil,  and  rapine.  .  •  .  Thou  mightest  go  a  whole  day's  journey, 
and  not  find  a  man  sitting  in  a  town,  nor  an  acre  of  land  tilled.  The 
poor  died  of  hunger ;  and  those  who  had  been  men  well  to  do  begged 
for  bread.  Never  was  more  mischief  done  by  heathen  invaders.  .  •  . 
To  till  the  ground  was  to  plough  the  sands  of  the  sea.  This  lasted  the 
nineteen  years  that  Stephen  was  king,  and  it  grew  continually  worse 
and  worsei" 

Yet  Stephen  personally  appears  to  have  had  many  qualities  which 
would  have  adorned  a  throne  more  fortunately  drcumstanced.  The 
party  seal  of  the  old  historians  has  given  very  opposite  representations 
of  his  character ;  but  his  general  conduct,  and  the  best  or  most  impar- 
tial authorities,  bear  out  what  has  been  said  of  him  by  Stow  i—**  This 
waa  a  noble  man  and  hardy,  of  passing  comely  favour  and  personage : 
he  excelled  in  martial  policy,  gentleness,  and  liberality  towards  all 
men,  especially  in  the  beginnmg ;  and,  although  he  had  continual  war, 
yet  did  he  never  burthen  his  commons  with  exactions."  His  valour 
and  clemency  indeed,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  his  person,  are  admitted 
on  all  hands,  and  are  attested  by  the  whole  of  hia  career,  and  by  many 
remarkable  incidents.  He  is  especially  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  eulogy  by  one  contemporary  writer— the  author  of  the  Life 
of  St.  Cuthbertv  first  printed  by  the  Surtees  Society,  'Eeginaldi 
Monacbi  Dunelmensia  Libellus  de  Admirandis  Beat!  Cuthberti  Yirtu- 
tibuf,'  8vo,  Lon.,  1835.    See  his  64th  chapter. 

By  hU  queen  Matilda,  who  died  May  8, 1151,  Stephen  had  the  fol- 
lowing sons  and  daughters  ;~1,  Baldwin,  who  died  in  infancy ;  2, 
Eustace,  after  bis  father*8  acquisition  of  the  crown  styled  Earl  of  Bou- 
logne, who  was  bom  in  112^,  manned  in  1140  Constance^  daughter  of 
Louis  YI.  and  sister  of  Louis  YIL  of  France  (afterwards  the  wife  of 
lUymond  IIL,  earl  of  Toulouse),  and,  as  already  mentioned,  died  10th 
of  August,  1153,  without  iBsne;  8,  William,  who  married  Isabel, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William,  earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey  (after- 
wards the  wife  of  Hamlyn  Plantagenet,  natural  son  of  Qeo£Eroy,  earl 
of  Anjou),  became  Earl  of  Mortagne  and  Boulogne  after  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  and  died  without  iasue  in  October  1160 ;  4,  Maud, 
who  died  in  childhood ;  5,  Mary,  who,  after  becoming  a  nun  and 
abbess  of  the  nunnery  of  Romaey  in  Hampshire,  succeeded,  on  the 
death  of  her  brother  William,  to  his  honours  of  Boulogne  and  Mor- 
tagne, and  some  years  afterwards  married  Matthew,  son  of  Theodoric 
of  Aleace,  earl  of  Flanders,  with  whom  she  lived  ten  years,  and  was 
then  (in  1189)  divorced  by  the  pope  and  sent  back  to  her  convent, 
after  having  borne  Matthew  two  daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom, 


Maud,  through  her  granddaughter  Elisabeth,  the  wifis  of  Albert  L, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  is  among  the  ancestors  of  the  i«esent  Kngiiah  royal 
funily.  Two  natural  sons  are  also  attributed  to  Stephen :  William, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  except  the  name ;  and  Gervais,  by  a  lady 
named  Daneta,  made  by  hia  father  abbot  of  Westminster,  whidi 
dignity  he  held  till  his  death  August  26tli,  1160.  Stephen's  youngest 
brother  Henry,  the  bishop  of  Windiester,  who  figures  ao  oooapicaoualy 
throughout  the  rsign,  died  August  6th,  117L 

The  chief  contemporary  chroniclers  of  the  time  of  Stephen  are — 
the  writers  of  the  '  Saxon  Chronicle^'  the  anooymoua  author  of  the 

<  Gesta  Stephani '  (published  in  Duchesne),  Richard,  prior  of  Hexham 
(Hagulstadensis),  Serlo,  and  Aihred,  abbot  of  Bivanlt  (all  in  Twyaden's 

<  Deoem  Soriptoree  *),  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don. Many  additional  facts  are  also  mentioned  by  Ralph  de  DioeU^ 
Brompton,  Gervas  of  Canterbury,  and  other  later  writers. 

STEPHEN,  BATHORI,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  individuals  of 
the  1 6th  century,  and  the  greatest  king  that  Poland  ever  had.  He  was 
bom  in  1583  at  Shomlo  in  Hungary,  of  an  old  and  noble  family  of 
that  country.  The  agitated  atate  in  which  his  native  land  continued 
during  the  16th  century — being  torn  by  domestic  factions,  and  troubled 
by  the  Turka  and  the  Austriani^  presented  a  vast  field  for  the  display 
of  great  talents,  united  to  a  daring  and  adventuroua  character,  and 
Stephen  Bathori  rose  after  many  vicissitudes  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Transylvania  in  1571.  In  1575  he  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Poland, 
vacant  by  the  flight  of  Henry  of  Yalois  (Henry  IIL  of  Frsnoe) ;  and 
he  owed  this  elevation  to  the  renown  of  his  viJour  and  wiadom.  He 
took  possession  of  the  crown ;  married,  aooording  to  the  conditions  of 
his  election,  the  Princess  Anna  Jaguellon,  sister  to  the  deeeased  king 
Sigismund  Augustus ;  repressed  by  hia  vigour  the  party  which  sup- 
ported his  competitor  Maximilian  of  Austria  ;  and  pacified  the  oonntry 
by  conoiliatoEy  measures. 

After  having  regulated  the  internal  affidra  of  the  oountiy,  he  settled 
its  foreign  relations  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  particularly  by  ensuring 
the  firiendship  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
towards  Muscovy.  This  power  had  recently  obtained  an  extraordinary 
developement  under  the  celebrated  Ivan  Yasilovicb,  who  invaded  a 
part  of  Livonia  belonging  to  Poland,  shortly  after  the  accasBion  of 
Stephen.  His  first  care  was  to  organise  a  military  force  adequate  to 
encounter  such  a  formidable  enemy,  and  to  secure  at  the  same  time 
the  tranquillity  of  the  borders.  He  formed  the  Cossalu  of  the  Ukraine 
into  a  regular  force,  allowing  them  the  choice  of  their  own  hetman  or 
supreme  commander,  and  conferring  on  them  many  advantagea  aa  a 
reward  for  the  services  which  they  were  obliged  to  perform.  The 
castles  were  repaired  and  provided  with  permanent  ganisona;  a 
formidable  ordnance  was  created ;  and  a  body  of  Ufe-^uarda  and  a 
regular  infiantzy  were  organised. 

Having  completed  hii  military  preparations^  he  took  the  field  in  the 
summer  of  1579  with  a  numerous  army  composed  of  national  troops, 
German  meroenaries,  and  five  ^ousand  Hungarians,  commanded  by 
Bekesh.  Bekesh,  a  countryman  of  Bathori,  had  been  his  enemy  and 
competitor  for  the  throne  of  Transylvania,  but  finally,  struck  with 
admiration  of  the  superior  qualities  of  Bathori,  he  disclaimed  his 
enmity  and  requested  the  honour  of  serving  under  his  command. 
These  sentiments  were  fully  rssponded  to  by  Bathori,  who  placed  in 
hia  former  enemy  an  unlimited  confidence^  which  Bekesh  justified  by 
his  services. 

On  oommendng  the  campaign,  Bathori  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Muscovy,  declaring  that  he  was  making  war  againat  tht^ir 
tyrannical  sovereign,  and  not  against  them,  and  i^mising  protection 
to  their  Uvea  and  property.  The  Russian  historians  bear  evidence 
that  this  promise  was  strictly  fulfilled,  and  that  this  campaign  was 
free  from  all  those  atrocities  by  which  war  was  usually  accompanied  io 
those  times.  The  Muscovites  were  defeated  in  several  battles.  Polotsk 
was  taken  after  a  desperate  resistance ;  but  the  garrison  and  inhabi- 
tants were  spared  by  the  conqueror,  who  immediately  granted  to  the 
town  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  cities  of  Poland,  and  the  same  pri- 
vileges and  security  to  the  Greek  church  which  he  had  enjoyed  under 
the  dominion  of  Moscow.  Having  restored  that  important  place  to 
Poland,  from  which  it  had  been  taken  several  years  before,  he  obtained 
some  oUier  advantages  during  the  same  campaign,  and  returned  in 
the  winter  to  Warsaw  to  attend  the  diet^  winch  received  him  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  willingly  granted  the  necessary  means  for  the 
continuation  of  the  war.  Bathori  resumed  it  with  g^^eat  vigour  in 
the  summer  of  1580 ;  the  town  of  Yeliki  Luki  and  several  others 
were  taken;  and  in  the  next  year,  1581,  the  city  of  Plesoow  was 
besieged  by  Zamoyaki,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  wantors  that 
Poland  had  produced  [Zamotbki],  and  to  whom  Bathori  had  entruated 
the  command  of  the  army.  The  progress  of  the  Polish  arms  was 
arrested,  and  the  fruits  of  so  many  triumphs  were  destroyed,  by  the 
intrigue  of  the  Jesuit  Possevinus,  who,  deceived  by  the  promiaea  of 
the  czar  Ivan  BasUovich  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
induced  Stephen  Bathori  to  conclude  peace  with  Muscovy  on  the  6th 
of  January  1582,  by  which  the  Polish  conquests  were  restored  to  the 
czar,  with  the  exception  of  Polotzk  and  a  few  other  towns  and  castleat 
Bathori  employed  the  interval  of  peace  in  introducing  dififerent  im- 
provements, and  vnis  making  preparations  for  another  war  vrith 
Muscovy,  the  dangers  of  which  his  policy  could  e:asily  foresea  The 
pope,  Sixtus  Y.|  deceived  by  the  csar,  who  aa  soon  as  tiie  daqger  was 
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over  thought  no  more  about  mibmittrng  to  Rome,  granted  the  Polish 
king  a  considerable  subsidy.  The  projects  of  Bathori  against  Mubcovy, 
which  are  sopposed  to  have  had  for  their  object  a  change  in  the  form 
of  the  government  of  that  country,  were  cat  short  by  his  death, 
after  a  shore  illness  at  Qrodno,  on  the  12th  of  December  1586,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four. 

The  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged  did  not  prevent  Bathori  from 
paying  due  attention  to  the  civil  affairs  of  the  country,  in  which  the 
following  improvements  were  introduced  during  his  reign.  The 
province  of  Maaovia,  which  had  hitherto  been  governed  by  a  separate 
code,  was  induced  by  Stephen  to  adopt  the  general  laws  of  Poland, 
with  some  few  exceptions.  The  statute-book  of  Lithuania  was  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  many  new  articles.  The  statute  of  Culm, 
by  which  the  towns  of  Prussia  were  governed,  was  revised.  Many 
salutary  laws  respecting  the  property  of  the  crown  and  the  privileges 
of  the  nobles  were  enacted.  But  the  most  important  civil  act  of  this 
king  was  the  establishment  of  tribunals  or  supreme  courts  of  justice 
for  Poland  and  Lithuania.  They  were  composed  of  members  elected 
for  the  session  by  the  same  voters  who  returned  the  nuncics,  or 
members  of  the  diet  This  institution,  which  supplanted  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  by  the  king,  and  rendered  it  independent  of  the 
crown,  continued  till  the  dissolution  of  Poland. 

Stephen  Bathori  was  vei7  fond  of  learning  and  a  great  patron  of 
learned  men.  In  his  early  life  he  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  a 
fortress,  by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  which  time  he  ipent  in  the  study 
of  the  classics,  and  particularly  in  that  of  the  '  Commentaries'  of 
CflBsar,  which  he  is  said  to  have  known  by  heart.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  a  Protestant,  but  to  have  been  indaced  by  the 
representations  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  abjure  secretly  his 
oreod  and  become  a  Roman  Catholic  on  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 
Poland,  so  that  many  believe  that  he  had  always  conformed  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  Some  learned  Jesuits  having  gained  his 
confidence,  he  became  a  great  patron  of  their  order,  and  founded  for 
them  the  University  of  Wilna  and  the  College  of  Polotzk,  which  he 
richly  endowed.  He  was  however  strongly  opposed  to  religious  into* 
lerance,  and  maintained  evenhanded  justice  amongst  the  various 
denominations  which  prevailed  in  Poland.  He  left  no  issue,  and 
resigned,  on  his  election  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  the  piindpslity  of 
Transylvania  to  his  brother  Sigismund. 

STEPHEN,  THE  MOHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES,  KC.B.,  LL.D., 
IS  the  son  of  James  Stephen,  Esq.,  Master  of  Chancery,  (well  known 
for  his  writings  and  exertions  between  1815  and  1830  on  the  subject 
of  colonial  slavery)  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1790.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge^  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1812. 
Having  chosen  the  legal  profession,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  at 
Lincoln's-Inn.  He  had  hardly  begun  practice  as  a  Chancery  barrister, 
when,  in  1812  or  1813,  he  became  connected  officially  with  the  public 
service  as  counsel  of  the  Colonial  Department  For  eleven  years  ha 
was  at  once  counsel  for  this  department  and  a  Chancery  boirister  in 
extensive  practice.  He  then  retired  from  the  Bar,  and  became  at  the 
same  time  both  counsel  to  the  Colonial  Department  and  counsel  to 
the  Board  of  Trader  He  held  these  offices  jointly  for  ten  years ;  after 
which,  during  the  Whig  government  which  succeeded  the  Reform  Bill, 
he  left  the  Board  of  Trade  and  became  assistantrunder^ccretary  for 
the  Colonies.  From  the  assistant-under-secretaiyship  he  was  sub- 
sequently promoted  to  the  permanent  under-secretaryship;  spending 
fourteen  years  in  the  two  offices  together.  He  was  thus  connected 
with  the  civU  service  thirty-five  years  in  sll,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  his  relations  were  mainly  with  the  Colonial  Department 
His  impressions  of  the  state  of  our  government  offices,  and  of  the 
colonial  office  in  particular,  derived  from  this  long  experience,  were 
published,  with  other  opioions  on  the  same  aubject,  in  a  Blue-book  in 
1855,  when  the  question  of  the  re-organisatioo  of  Uie  dvil  service,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  system  of  appointments,  by  competitive  examina- 
tion instead  of  by  patronage,  was  firat  agitated.  The  opinion  there 
expressed  on  the  condition  of  the  puUic  service^  as  regards  the 
intellectual  capacity  and  culture  of  the  majority  of  those  comprising 
it,  is  by  no  means  favourable;  but  the  writer  speaks  of  splendid 
exceptions.  Of  these  exceptions  the  writer  himself  was  certsinly  ona 
While  in  the  Colonial  Office  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  efficient 
public  servants  that  the  state  possessed ;  and  his  final  retirement  from 
the  colonial  under>seoretaryBhip  in  1847  was  a  great  loss  to  that 
department  He  then  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  It  was 
not  only  however  as  a  public  official  that  he  had  up  to  that  time  dis- 
tinguished himself.  A  man  of  general  thought  and  culture,  he  had  all 
aloug  employed  his  leisure  in  studies  ranging  beyond  the  topics  that 
interested  him  as  an  official ;  and  he  had  latterly  contributed  exten- 
sively to  the  '  Edinburgh  Review'  on  subjects  reUtiog  to  the  History 
of  the  Church  and  the  developement  of  religious  opinions.  A  collection 
of  these  articles,  already  widely  known  and  appreciated  in  their 
scattered  shape,  was  published  in  two  volumes  in  1849,  under  the  title 
of  *  Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography.'  In  the  same  year  Sir  James 
Stephen  was  appointed  to  succeed  William  Smyth,  M.A.,  as  Regius 
Prof'  ssor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  which 
office  be  still  holds.  In  1851,  he  published  in  two  volumes,  'Lectures 
on  the  History  of  France.'  This  work  is  now  in  a  third  edition ;  and 
there  have  been  several  editions  of  its  predecessor.  The  two  together 
have  given  the  author  a  high  and  peculiar  place  in  our  graver  con* 


temporary  literature.  Among  other  slighter  things  which  Sir  Jamea 
has  published,  are  one  or  two  lectures  delivered  to  popular  institutions. 
One  of  Sir  James's  sons,  who  has  followed  the  legid  profession,  is  like- 
wise known  by  various  writings.    His  brother,  Sia  Gxobge  Stephkn,  is 


pamphlet  on  <The  Niger  Trade  and  the  African  Blockade,' as  con- 
nected with  the  slave-trade,  a  subject  in  which  he  has  always  taken 
much  interest    [See  Sufplxment.J 

STEPHENS  (French,  ETIENNE  or  ESTIENNE;  Lat,  STEPHA- 
NOS) is  the  name  of  a  fanuly  of  the  most  illustrious  scholars  and 
printers  that  has  ever  appeared.  Several  of  the  members  of  this 
family  bore  the  same  Christian  name,  which  has  produced  much  con- 
fusion in  the  accounts  that  have  been  giveci  of  them.  We  shall  give 
the  lives  of  them  in  a  chronological  sucoessvon,  and  distinguish  those 
of  the  same  name  by  the  epithets  the  first,  the  second,  &a  The 
earliest  among  them  who  distinguished  himself  is 

Hsshy  Stbphbks  l,  who  was  bom  at  Paris ;  the  year  of  his  birth 
is  uncertain,  though  it  appears  probable  that  it  was  about  1460. 
He  had  his  printing  establishment  at  Paris,  in  a  place  which  he  calls 
''e  regione  schol»  decretorum,"  which  is  now  called  "Rue  de  I'^cote 
de  Droit"  The  earliest  work  which  is  said  to  have  been  printed  by 
him  is  of  the  year  1502,  the  year  before  that  in  which  his  son  Itobert 
was  bom.^  The  works  which  he  printed  were  mostly  on  theological, 
philosophical,  mathematical,  and  medical  subjects^  and  he  published 
very  few  editions  of  the  classical  writers.  On  the  title-page  of  his 
publications  are  represented  two  men  looking  at  a  shield  which  stands 
between  them,  and  contains  three  lilies,  and  above  them  a  hand  hold- 
ing a  closed  book.  Above  the  heads  of  the  two  men  is  the  device— 
'  Plus  olei  quam  vinL'  At  the  bottoih  of  the  title-page  he  sometimes 
gives  only  his  initials,  H.  &,  and  sometimes  his  full  name.  All  the 
works  that  came  from  his  press  were  very  correctly  printed,  as  he 
always  revised  the  proofs.  A  list  of  his  publications  is  given  by 
Maittake  ('Historia  Stephanorum,'  ii  1,  p.  1-9,  and  by  Renouard, 
vol.  i.),  from  which  we  extract  the  following :— In  1512  he  published 
the  'Itmerarium  Antonini;'  in  1519  the  works  of  Dionysius  Areo- 
pagita ;  in  1521  an  extract  of  the  *  Arithmetica '  of  Boethios.  In  1522 
his  son  Robert  was  engaged  in  the  printing  establishment  of  his  father- 
in-law  Simon  de  Colines,  who  oidls  himself  the  successor  of  Henry 
Stephens,  and  married  his  widow.  From  this  fact  we  must  infer  that 
Henry  Stephens  died  in  1521  or  1522.  Some  authorities,  however, 
give  1520  as  the  year  of  his  death. 

Francis  Stefhxns  l,  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Henry 
Stephens.  He  was  a  partner  of  Simon  de  Colines :  there  are  very 
few  books  known  to  be  printed  by  him.  The  earliest  is  a  work  called 
*yinetum,'  printed  in  1587.  In  1548  he  published  a  'Psalterium 
Qrsdcum/  in  16mo,  in  which  the  titles  and  initials  of  the  verses  are 

Printed  in  red.  The  hist  of  the  publications  is  the  'Andria'  of 
'erenoe,  in  8vo.  His  mark  on  the  title-page  is  a  tripod,  which  atands 
upon  a  book,  and  from  which  a  vine-branch  rises.  He  is  believed  to 
have  been  bom  in  1502,  and  died  in  1550.  A  list  of  his  publications  is 
given  by  Maittaire,  p.  81,  and  by  Renouard,  vol.  L 

Robert  Stephbnb  i.,  the  seoond  son  of  Henry  Stephens  i.,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1503.  In  his  youth  he  studied  the  Latin,  Qreek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  and  he  made  such  progress,  that  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life  he  gave  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  learning,  and 
was  subsequentlv  plaosd  bv  his  contemporaries  above  the  greatest 
scholsrs  that  had  ever  lived.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was 
for  some  time  engaged  in  the  printing-office  of  Simon  de  Colines,  his 
fiither-in-law,  and  he  appears^  as  early  as  his  nineteenth  year,  to  have 
had  the  entire  management  of  the  printing,  correcting,  and  editing 
of  several  works,  for  in  1522  there  appeared  from  the  establishment 
of  De  Colines,  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  (Novum  Testameutum, 
Latind^  16mo),  which,  although  a  copy  of  the  Vulgate,  was  mora 
correctly  printed  than  any  previous  edition,  and  also  contained  some 
corrections  by  Robert  Stephens.  The  professors  of  the  Sorbonne^ 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  a  book  which  they 
wished  to  keep  from  the  public,  especially  at  a  time  when  Protes- 
tantism  was  making  rapid  progress,  inveighed  in  their  lectures  against 
the  audacious  youth,  and  declared  that  the  book  should  be  bnmt 
But  their  anger  produoed  little  effect  A  short  time  after  this  he 
married  Petronella,  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  scholar  and  printer 
Jodocus  Radius,  a  woman  of  great  talents,  who  understood  and  apoke 
Latin  as  well  as  her  mother-tongue.  As  the  house  of  Stephens  was 
visited  by  scholars  and  eminent  men  of  all  countries,  Latin  became 
the  ordinary  language  of  conversation ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  children 
and  even  the  servants  acquired  some  facility  in  speaking  it.  After  his 
marriage  he  established  a  separate  printing-office  for  himselt  though 
he  remained  in  the  same  street  in  which  his  father's  office  vras 
situated.  The  earliest  publication  from  his  own  establishment  was 
'  Apuleii  Liber  de  Deo  Socratis,'  8vo,  1525.  Others  believe  that  he 
had  no  separate  establishment  tiU  two  years  later,  and  that  Ciofto's 
*  Partitiones  Oratoria '  and  *  Persii  Satyro'  (1527)  were  the  first  works 
that  were  issued  from  it  These  works  were  followed  by  a  great 
number  of  Roman  authori^  and  Latin  translations  from  the  Qreek 
and  other  languages,  some  of  which  were  made  by  himselt    For  manj 
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jmn  Bcaroely  a  month  pMsed  without  aome  new  publication,  and  if 
we  reoolleot  that  in  modt  of  the  works  he  acted  aa  e^tor,  and  oomoted 
the  proofe  with  the  moet  anjdoua  oare,  it  appears  marreUous  that  so 
many  works  could  be  produced  in  so  short  a  time ;  the  mere  list  of 
his  publications  in  Maittaire  from  1527  till  1560,  which  is  not  by  any 
means  complete^  fills  twenty  large  octavo  pages  (p.  10-80).  His  device 
on  the  titlo'page  of  his  publications  was  an  olive  tree  with  one  or 
more  branohea  broken  off,  while  new  branches  are  engrafted  on  the 
tree,  and  the  motto  was  '  Noli  altum  sapere,'  to  which  he  aometimea 
added  <  sed  time/  Until  the  year  1532  he  used  the  same  types  as  his 
father,  but  in  this  year  he  used  a  larger  and  more  elegant  type  for 
his  '  BibUa  Latina,'  of  which  he  had  published  the  first  edition  in 
1528,  under  the  title  'Biblia  utriusque  Testamenti  Latina,  ez  veteribus 
MSS.  ezemplaribus  emendata,'  fo).  This  edition  was  not  only  in 
appearanoe  the  fineat  that  had  ever  been  printed,  but  that  he  might 
be  able  to  give  the  text  with  the  utmoat  correctneaH,  he  had  examined 
all  the  librariea  of  Paria,  St.  Gkrmainy  St^  Denia,  and  had  got  over 
from  Spain  at  hia  own  expenae  a  very  valuable  Spaniah  Bible. 

In  1531  Stephana  published  hia  fint  great  original  work :  '  Diotiona- 
rium,  aeu  LatinsD  Lingara  Theaaurua,'  fol.  The  second  (1536)  and  the 
third  or  laat  edition  (1545)  of  tfaia  dictionary  are  in  2  vols.  foL,  and 
contain  numeroua  corrections  and  improvementa  by  Robert  Stephena. 
The  work  has  often  been  reprinted  in  other  countries.  In  the  year 
1589  Stephena  waa  appointed  printer  to  the  King  of  France  for  iktin 
and  Hebrew  worka,  and  henceforth  he  always  added  on  the  title-page 
of  his  publioationa,  to  his  name,  Regiua  Typograpboay  or  Kegius 
Librarius,  or  aome  other  similar  title.  Soon  after  thia  honour  waa 
couforred  upon  bim  he  received  the  aame  distinction  for  Ghreek  works, 
whence  he  calls  himaelf  aometimea  '  Aegioa  Typographus  in  GrsDcia.' 
Stephena  appears  to  have  thought  that  he  ought  to  produce  his  publi- 
cations in  a  form  worthy  of  his  new  rank,  and  it  waa  on  hia  suggestion 
that  Francia  I.  had  new  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  types  made  by 
Claude  Oaramond.  Theae  types,  which  were  of  exquisite  beauty 
were  afterwards  known  under  the  name  of  Characterea  RegiL  In 
1540  Stephens  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible  with  various 
readings.  On  its  appearance  the  divines  of  the  Sorbonne  renewed 
their  attacks,  but  owing  to  the  kiog^s  liberal  protection  he  was  enabled 
to  oontiuue  his  labours  unmolested.  The  king  bad  such  a  high 
esteem  for  his  learned  printer  that  he  frequently  visited  him  in  his 
office,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  be  found  him  correcting  a  proof 
sheet,  he  stopped  behind  him  and  waited  silently  till  Stephens  had 
finished  his  task  before  he  began  to  converse  with  him.  The  first 
Qreek  book  that  Stephens  printed  in  the  capacity  of  Regius  Typo- 
graphus in  Orecis,  belongs  to  the  same  year,  1540,  and  bears  the  title 
'  Ty&fuu  MovSoTixoit  sive  Sententiso  singulis  versibus  contentas  juxta 
ordinem  Literarum  ex  diversis  Poetis,  cum  Interpret  Latina.'  In 
1548  he  published  a  little  work  called  '  Alphabetum  Qmcum,'  which 
only  contaiDed  sixteen  leaves,  and  was  afterwards  frequently  reprinted. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  book  that  was  printed  with  the 
Characteres  Regii.  In  the  following  year  Stephens  edited,  in  one 
folio  volume,  a  collection  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  ecclesiastical 
historians,  under  the  title  *  Ecclesiastica  Historia  Eusebii,  Socrates, 
Theodoriti,  Theodori,  Sozomeni,  Evagrii,  Grroce.'  Thia  work  was  aoon 
followed  by  '  Euaebii  Prseparatio  Evangelica,'  in  Greek.  Theae  two 
volumes  contain  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  device  subsequently 
adopted  by  all  royal  printers :  a  thyrsua  with  an  olive  branch  and  a 
serpeut  wound  round  it,  and  the  motto,  fiauri\u  r*  iyoB^  tcpartp^  r* 
^Xif-yrrV'  In  1545  he  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible, 
which  he  had^  been  preparing  for  several  years.  It  contains  notes 
which  are  ascribed  to  Vatablus,  and  which  are  said  to  have  been  com- 
municated to  Stephens  by  the  pupils  of  this  theologian.  But  tho 
authorship  of  the  notes  is  a  point  which  even  at  the  time  appears  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  In  the  year  foUowiog  he 
published  his  first  Hebrew  Bible,  and  also  a  new  edition  of  the  Latin 
Bible  in  folio,  with  a  preface  which  shows  the  immense  pains  that  he 
took  to  give  the  text  as  correctly  as  possible. 

These  repeated  editions  of  the  Bible  and  the  notes  ascribed  to 
Vatablus,  which  were  in  aome  parts  supposed  to  savour  of  the 
reformed  doctrines,  to  which  Stephens  himself  was  attached,  involved 
him  again  in  disputes  with  the  professors  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  offered 
publicly  to  acknowledge  any  errors  which  he  might  have  committed, 
and  to  print  them  in  an  appendix  to  his  Bible  to  guard  the  readers 
against  them.  The  khig  several  times  required  the  professors  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  the  errors  or  heresies,  but  they  never  did  it  Their  object 
was  not  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  any  particular  errora,  but  to 

St  the  Bible  and  the  commentary  put  into  the  *  Catalogua  Librorum 
'ohibitorum,'  and  thus  to  atop  ita  aale  altogether.  The  matter  was 
eonsUntly  deferred,  and  all  attempts  to  bring  it  to  a  close  were  ftuit- 
leaa  Stephena,  in  the  meantime,  regardless  of  the  douds  which  were 
gathering  over  his  head,  continued  as  active  as  ever.  In  1547  he 
published  his  Editio  prinoeps  of  the  *  Antiquitates  Romanse '  of  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamasaua,  which  is  still  highly  valued  as  a  very  beautiful 
and  correct  edition.  It  was  aoon  followed  by  the  Editio  prinoeps  of 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  « De  Situ  Orbis,'  with  the  Greek  scholia  of 
Eustathiua. 

In  this  year  (1547)  King  Francis  I.  died,  and  Stephens  lost  his 
greatest  patron  and  protector.  His  succeaaor,  Henry  II.,  was  at  first 
favourable  to  Stephens,  and  required  the  divines  of  the  Sorbonne 


speedily  to  produce  their  'oenauna,'  threatening  to  puniah  tham  if  they 
made  any  farther  delay.  The  profeaaora^  who  knew  tho  vacillating 
and  weak  character  of  the  king,  promiaed  obedienoe ;  but  nothing 
was  done,  and  new  chargea  were  brought  against  Stephens,  and  new 
attempts  were  made  to  suspend  the  sale  of  his  Bible.  At  last  it  waa 
agreed  that  Stephens  and  the  learned  divines  should  meet  at  the  king^s 
palace  at  Fontainebleau,  where  aeveral  bishops  and  cardinals  likewise 
appeared.  Stephena  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  having  printed 
anything  that  impugned  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  divines,  ihus 
disappointed,  suddenly  oontrived  to  give  another  turn  to  tho  matter, 
and  to  get  an  order  frOm  the  king  for  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  sale  of  Stephena's  Bible,  and  for  the  matter  to  be  inveatigated 
alVeah  by  a  commission,  whoae  duty  it  waa  to  take  cogniBaace  of  oaeea 
of  heresy.  After  eight  tedioua  montha,  Stephena  at  laat  obtained  from 
the  king  another  order  that  hia  case  ahould  be  tried  by  the  king's 
privy  council  only.  When  Stephena  had  thua,  for  a  time  at  least, 
aeoorvd  his  tranquillity,  he  produced,  in  1548,  the  Editio  princepaof 
Dion  Gaaaius,  libri  xxiiL,  and  several  other  works.  In  this  year  he 
had  occasion  to  travel  to  Lyon,  and  in  this  journey  he  is  said  to  have 
made  the  subdivision  of  the  chapters  of  the  Bible  into  verses,  whidi 
was  subsequently  adopted  in  nearly  all  editions  of  the  Seripturea. 
King  Heniy  II.  happened  to  be  at  Lyon,  and  when  Stephens,  availing 
himself  of  the  opportunity,  presented  himself  before  the  king,  and  at 
the  same  time  thanked  Cardinal  de  Guiae  for  the  aervices  he  had  done 
him,  Stephena  waa  informed,  to  hia  utter  astoniahment,  that  a  change 
had  taken  plaoe  in  the  king's  mind,  in  which  he  could  not  mistake  the 
aecret  and  intriguing  workioga  of  hia  adversaries :  the  sale  of  his 
Bibles  was  proUbited.  Stephens,  indignant  at  suoh  proceedings, 
declared  that  he  would  leave  his  country ;  but  the  king  requested  him 
to  retain  his  office  of  royal  printer,  and  promised  that  the  matter 
complained  of  (the  censurse)  should  be  speedily  produced. 

Stephens  was  persuaded  to  remain ;  but,  owing  to  the  king's  vacil- 
lation, he  was  still  subjected  to  various  disappointments  sod  vexations. 
Some  of  his  biographers  state  that  in  this  year  he  visited  Ziirich  and 
Geneva;  and  if  this  be  true,  he  perhaps  imdertook  this  journey  with 
a  feeling  that  it  would  soon  be  necessary  for  him  to  seek  a  refuge  in  a 
foreign  country.  In  1550  he  publish^  hia  beautiful  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  with  a  *  nova  translatio  Latina.'  Stephens  presented 
this  work  to  bishop  Du  Ghaatel,  who  had  hitherto  pretended  to  be  hia 
friend,  but  who  now  courted  the  favour  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  declared 
that  every  aort  of  protection  which  he  had  formerly  given  to  Stephena 
had  arisen  from  hia  not  knowing  the  real  character  of  his  offences. 
Hereupon  the  Sorbonne  again  began  to  annoy  Stephens;  and  after  a 
tedious  and  ludicrous  trial,  held  by  men  who  found  fault  with  the 
various  readings  in  the  margin  of  Stephenn's  Bible,  whioh  they  took  to 
be  an  heretical  commentary,  he  was  forbidden  to  sell  his  impressions 
of  the  Bible,  and  commanded  to  promiM  that  he  would  print  no  more 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  without  the  aanction  of  those  learned  divinee. 

Stephena  waa  now  convinced  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  either 
on  the  king,  his  counaellora,  or  the  great  prelates,  and  that  he  muat  be 
prepared  for  the  worat.  He  however  made  preparationa  for  a  step 
which  hia  enemiea  did  not  expect  He  finished  the  numerous  worka 
which  were  at  the  time  going  through  the  preaa,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1551,  or  at  the  beginning  of  1552,  he  eacaped  with  hia  &mily 
to  Geneva,  where  he  hoped  to  find  that  liberty  of  conacience  which  he 
had  ao  long  wished  for.  Stephena  ia  charged  by  aome  writers  with 
having  taken  with  him  some  of  the  materials  belonging  to  the  royal 
printing  establishment,  but  his  biographera  have  ahown  that  there 
ia  not  a  ahadow  of  ground  for  this  charge.  There  is  also  a  tradition, 
which  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable,  that  the  profesaors  of  the 
Sorbonne  vented  their  impotent  rage  by  burning  Stephena  in  effigy. 

Stephena  began  hia  new  career  at  Geneva  with  the  publioation  of 
aome  booka  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Latin  and  French.  In  1552  he  alao  published  *  Ad  Cenauraa 
Theologorum  Pariaienaium,  quibua  Biblia  k  Hoberto  Stephano,  typo- 
grapho  regie,  excuaa  calumniose  notaruot,  eiuadem  Roberti  Stephani 
reaponaio.'  This  book,  which  was  alao  publiahed  in  French,  gives  ua 
a  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  hia  diaputea  with  the  Sorbonne,  aa 
well  aa  into  hia  own  character.  The  other  worka  which  he  published 
during  a  period  of  aeven  yeara  at  Geneva  are  almoat  exclusively  of  a 
theological  and  controversial  nature,  oonaiating  of  worka  written  by 
Calvin,  Beza,  and  other  distinguished  reformera.  He  retained  hia 
former  device,  but  under  it  he  printed,  *  Oliva  Roberti  Stephani.'  The 
name  of  Geneva  aeldom  appeara  an  the  title-page  of  hia  books.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  September  1559,  leaving  behind  him,  it  is  said,  a 
numerous  offspring  and  considerable  property.  But  only  three  of  his 
sons  are  known,  Robert  n.,  Henry  ii.,  Francis  n.,  and  a  daughter  of 
the  name  of  Catherine. 

There  is  perhaps  no  man  in  modem  times  to  whom  literatnre  and 
learning  are  more  indebted  than  to  Robert  Stephens.  His  unbiassed 
contemporaries  not  only  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  sdioian, 
but  declare  that  he  excelled  them  all. 

Charles  Stephens  appears  to  have  been  about  a  year  younger  than 
hia  brother  Robert.  His  education  was  aound  and  dasaical ;  but  he 
alao  applied  himaelf  to  the  physical  aciencea,  and  took  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  which  he  practised  for  aome  timei  He  wrote 
aeveral  treatises  on  subjects  connected  with  medicine,  natural  history, 
and  agriculture,  which  however  are  less  scientific  than  historica],  for 
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he  tieai«d  his  subjects  chiefly  in  relation  to  antiquity.  His  earlieat 
proifuctions  are  abridgements  of  works  by  Lazarus  Boifius,  suoh  as 
'De  Ke  Vestiaria;*  *De  Vasculis;*  and  'De  Re  Navali,'  which  were 
published  by  Robert  Stephens  (1535  and  1537).  Lazarus  Baifiua 
(Lazare  Buif )  engaged  Charles  Stephens  as  tutor  to  his  son,  and  in 
1540  took  him  with  his  son  to  Germany,  and  afterwards  to  Italy,  to 
which  countries  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  of  the  King  of  Franoe.  In 
Italy  Stephens  became  acquainted  with  Paulus  Manutius,  who  iu  one 
of  his  letters  (▼.  17)  speaks  of  him  in  high  terms.  On  his  ^return  to 
Paris  he  appears  to  have  continued  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  in 
1551,  when  Robert  removed  to  Qeneva,  ^e  whole  of  his  printing 
establishment,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  department  for 
printing  Hebrew,  which  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  by  Martin  us 
Juvenis,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Stephens,  for  the  Editio 
princeps  of  'Appiani  Alexandrini  Historiarum  Romanarum  Celtica, 
Libyca  vel  Carthaginienais,  lUyrioa,  Syriaca,  Parthica,  Mithridatica, 
CivUis  quinque  libris  diitincta,'  whidi  appeared  at  Paris  in  1551, 
'Cura  ao  Diligentia  Carol!  Stephani,'  is  probably  the  first  book  which 
he  printed,  though  it  had  been  prepared  or  commenced  by  Robert 
Stephens.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typography.  There  is  a 
French  translation  of  a  treatise  of  Plutarch,  called  '  Traict^  but  la 
Honte  vioieuse,'  by  F.  Legrand,  which  is  by  some  referred  to  the  year 
1514,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  book  printed  by  Charles  Stephens; 
but  it  probably  belongs  to  the  year  1554.  Soon  after  Robert  left 
Paris,  Charles  appears  to  have  been  appointed  Royal  Printer,  for  this 
title  is  mentioned  on  his  Inst  two  publications  of  the  year  1551. 
Henceforth  he  continued  to  be  very  active  in  his  new  sphere  till  the 
year  1561,  for  in  these  ten  years  there  issued  from  his  press  97  works, 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  some  of  which  he  had  written  himself. 
Charles  Stephens  seems  to  have  been  a  man  who  knew  something  of 
everything,  but  nothing  very  well.  His  character  as  a  man  has  been 
attacked  in  a  letter  of  Maumontius  addressed  to  J.  Scaliger,  in  which 
he  is  called  a  "mains"  and  a  "male  volens  homo,"  and  is  charged 
with  unkind  conduct  towards  his  nei>hew8,  the  sons  of  Robert.  But 
as  wo  hear  of  no  accusations  of  this  kind  from  any  other  quarter,  the 
impartiaUty  of  the  writer  may  be  doubted.  Charles  Stephens  died  in 
the  year  1564.  Some  say  that  he  was  persecuted  for  his  religious 
opinions,  and  died  in  prison ;  others  state  that  he  was  imprisoned  for 
debt  in  the  Ch&telet,  and  that  he  remained  there  for  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life.  It  may  be  that  both  causes  combined  to  bring  this 
misery  upon  him ;  for  we  know  that  he  lost  a  great  deal  of  his  capital 
in  1557,  by  the  publication  of  his  'Thesaurus  Cioeronianus,'  which 
was  a  very  ezpeusive  undertaking,  and  did  not  sell.  It  is  also  certain 
that  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  no  work  appeared  from  his 
press.  He  left  one  daughter  of  the  name  of  Nicole,  who  was  no  leas 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  than  for  her  talents  and  accomplishments. 

Lists  of  the  works  which  were  written  or  piinted  by  Charles 
Stephens  are  given  by  Maittaire  and  Renouard.  All  the  works  of  C. 
Stephens  are  very  beautifully  printed. 

H£2<BT  St£PBSNB  II.,  the  greatest  of  the  whole  family,  was  the  son  of 
Robert  and  grandson  of  Henry.  He  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1528.  Even  as 
a  child  he  showed  extraordinary  talents.  The  numerous  engagements 
of  his  father  did  not  allow  him  to  spend  much  time  upon  the  education 
of  the  boy;  but  he  carefully  watched  and  regulated  it.  Latin  he 
learnt  naturally,  as  it  was  constantly  spoken  in  the  family,  but  before 
ho  seriously  studied  it  the  father  made  him  learn  Gk'eek.  He  received 
his  first  instruction  in  Qreek  from  a  schoolmaster,  who  while  reading 
the  '  Medea'  of  Euripides  with  his  boys,  made  it  the  practice  to  assign 
a  part  to  each  of  them ;  and  as  soon  as  Henry  had  made  sufficient 
progress  to  join  them,  he  read  this  play  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and 
soon  knew  it  all  by  heart.  After  he  had  spent  some  time  at  this 
school,  he  was  instructed  in  Greek  by  Petrus  Daneaiua,  who  was  then, 
next  to  Budseus,  perhaps  the  ablest  Greek  scholar  of  the  time ;  and 
who,  on  account  of  bis  intimate  friendship  with  Robert  Stephens,  took 
great  interest  in  the  progress  of  his  pupiL  At  the  age  of  about  fifteen 
Henry  also  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Jacobus  Tusanus  (Jacques 
Toussain) ;  and  subsequently,  when  this  scholar  died  (1547),  that  of 
Adriaous  Turnebus,  who  succeeded  Tusanus  in  the  professorship  of 
Greek  in  the  Royal  College.  Although  he  had  been  chiefly  instructed 
in  Greek  by  these  men,  he  did  not  neglect  Latin ;  for  even  when  a  boy 
he  is  said  to  have  known  by  heart  the  first  book  of  Horace's '  Epistles.' 
He  also  studied  mathematics;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  sometnlng  of 
astrology,  he  conceived  a  strong  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
it,  and  in  taking  lessons  in  it  wasted  much  money  and  time,  but  he 
soon  became  aware  of  the  futility  of  these  pursuits,  and  gave  them  up 
altogether. 

In  1546  Robert  Stephens  thought  his  son  qualified  to  assist  him 
in  his  printing  establishment,  and  in  this  year  Henry  collated  a 
manuscript  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  whose  works  Robert  was 
preparing  for  publication.  In  the  year  following,  when  the  death  of 
Francis  I.  deprived  Robert  of  his  chief  patron,  Henrr  undertook  a 
journey  to  Italy,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  search  the  libraries 
and  examine  the  manuscripts  in  that  country.  Three  years  were 
spent  in  visiting  the  various  places  of  Italy.  In  several  towns  his 
exertions  were  rewarded  with  discoveries ;  at  Florence  he  found  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  Medioean  library  a  number  of  Greek  poems  not 
known  before,  which  were  the  'Kpitaphia  Homericorum  Heroum.' 
He  aHerwards  printed  them  in  hii  'Florilegiam  Epigram,  Greoo./ 


1566,  and  also  in  his  '  Homeri  et  Hesiodi  Certamen,'  1578.  At  Naples 
and  Venioe  he  examined  several  manuscripts.  At  Borne  he  was  veiy 
kindly  received  by  Cardinal  Sirlet,  who  communicated  to  him  a 
manuscript  of  Athenagoras,  and  corrections  of  several  passsges  in 
Xenophon,  of  which  he  subsequently  made  use  in  his  edition  of 
Xenophon,  1561.  It  appears  that  during  this  journey  he  also  made  a 
collation  of  a  manuscript  of  Athenssus  in  the  Famesian  Ubi-ary,  the 
various  readings  of  which  he  communicated  to  I.  Casaubon,  who  used 
them  in  his  edition  of  Athenssus  (1597).  At  the  same  time  he  made 
the  acquaintanoe  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  age,  such 
as  Muretus,  P.  Kanutius,  C.  Sigonius,  P.  Yettori,  Cardinal  Maffeo,  and 
many  others.  On  his  return,  in  the  year  1549,  he  brought  with  him 
the  treasures  which  he  had  discovered  and  collected.  This  was  just 
at  the  time  when  his  father  was  finishing  his  folio  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  for  which  Henry  wrote  sixty  Greek  verses  which 
were  prefixed  to  it.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  notas  and 
argumenta  for  the  edition  of  Horace,  which  Robert  published  in  1549. 
In  1550  Henry  Stephens  set  out  on  a  journey  to  England,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Edward  YI.  His  stay  was  not  long,  but  he 
appears  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  everything  that  came  in  his 
way,  and  turned  it  to  good  account.  He  himself  mentions  some 
interesting  circumstances  connected  with  his  visit  to  England  in  his 
'Apologia  pro  Herodoto,'  and  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the 
'Poetes  Heroici  Grseci'  On  his  return  from  England  he  visited 
Flanders^  Brabant,  and  the  University  of  Louvain  (Loewen).  During 
his  short  stay  in  the  Netherlands,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
Spanish  language.  On  his  return  to  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the 
jrear  1551  his  father  was  preparing  to  quit  France,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Henry  accompanied  him  to  Geneva.  This  is  however 
not  quite  certain,  for  in  1554  we  find  him  at  Paris,  where  he  published 
the  Editio  princeps  of  Anaoreon,  in  4to,  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes  by  himself.  \Yhether  at  this  time  he  had  a  printing  establish* 
ment  of  his  own,  or  whether  he  printed  his  book  in  that  of  his  uncle 
Charles,  Lb  uncertain,  although  the  latter  is  more  probable,  for  in  the 
same  year  he  edited  '  Dionysii  Halioarnassei  Responsio  ad  Cn.  Pompeii 
Epistolam,'  &c,  the  title-page  of  which  expressly  states  that  it  was 
printed  by  Charles  Stephens. 

The  first  indication  of  a  printing  estabUshment  belonging  to  Henrj 
Stephens  occurs  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1556,  when '  Davidis 
PiBalmi  aliquot  Latino  Carmine  express!  It  Quatuor  lUustribus  Poetis^ 
quos  Quatuor  Regiones,  Gallia,  Italia,  Germania,  Scotia,  genuerunt^*  fto. 
appeared,  with  the  addition, '  Ex  officina  Henrici  Stephani.'  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1554  he  made  a  second  journey  to  Italy,  and  di^^ 
covered  at  Romo  a  considerable  part  of  the  historical  work  of  Diodonui 
Siculus,  which  had  not  then  been  printed,  and  which  he  afterwards 
inserted  in  his  edition  of  1559.  In  1555  he  went  from  Rome  to 
Naples  in  search  of  something  which  appears  to  have  been  of  imports 
ance  to  the  king  of  France,  and  to  his  ambassador  at  Yenice,  Odet  de 
Selves  but  it  is  not  stated  what  the  object  of  his  search  was.  The 
circumstance  that  the  king  of  France  was  then  at  war  with  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.,  brought  H.  Stephens  into  great  danger  at  Naples,  for  he 
was  there  discovered  by  some  Italian  who  had  met  him  at  Yenioe  in 
the  house  of  the  Frsnch  ambassador,  and  when  Stephens  was  on  the 
point  of  being  arrested,  he  only  saved  himself  by  insisting  upon  his 
being  an  Italian,  and  he  spoke  the  language  so  well  that  the  Italian  was 
at  last  persuaded,  and  let  him  ga  On  his  return  to  Yenice  he  ren* 
dered  an  account  of  his  mission  to  the  ambassador,  who  was  well 
pleased  with  Uie  manner  in  which  he  had  executed  his  instructions. 
At  Yenice  Stephens  made  a  collation  of  a  manuscript  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  iu  the  library  of  St  Mark,  which  had  originally  belonged:  o 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  which  he  used  for  his  edition  of  Diogenes  oi 
1570.  He  ako  examined  two  manuscripts  of  Xenophon,  one  of  whioh 
he  made  use  of  in  his  edition  of  1561. 

During  the  year  1557,  when  Stephens  was  in  the  full  possession  of» 
printing  establishment,  he  published  seven  new  works,  some  of  whioh 
had  never  been  printed  before ;  among  them  are  the  Editio  princeps  of 
'Maximi  Tyrii,  Philosophi  Platonic!,  Sermonee,  sive  Diiputationea 
XLI.,  GrsBce,  nunc  primum  edike,'  with  a  Latin  translation ;  .£schy* 
lui,  with  notes  by  P.  Yictorius  and  H.  Stephena;  '  Ex  Ctesia,  Agathai> 
chid^  Memnone  excerpts  Histories ;  Appiani  Iberica.  Item,  de  Gestii 
Annibalis :  GrsBce.  Omnia  nunc  primum  edita,  cum  H.  Stephani 
Castigationibus;'  and  '  Cioeronianum  Lexicon  GrsBoo-Latinum,'  &ou 
Henry  adopted  the  emblem  (an  olive-tree)  and  the  device  of  hit 
father,  'noU  altum  sapere,'  to  which  is  sometimes  added, '  sed  time.' 
Another  device  of  his  which  sometimes  occurs  is,  *  ut  ego  insererer, 
defracti  sunt  rami,'  which  contains  on  allusion  to  the  branches  whioh 
are  represented  as  engrafted  upon  the  olive-tree.  The  travels  of 
Stephens  and  the  printing  of  expensive  books  had  embarrassed  his 
afifors,  and  after  the  year  1557  he  found  himself  in  great  difficulties, 
but  he  was  assisted  by  Ulrich  Fugger,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Auga* 
burg,  who,  besides  a  large  sum  which  he  gave  or  advanced  to  him, 
gave  him  an  annuity  of  150  thalers.  Stephens  from  gratitude  for 
this  munificent  liberality,  henceforth  called  himself  Typographua 
Huldrici  Fuggeri,  or  Fuggerorum  Typographus,  which  appears  on 
moat  of  his  publicationB  down  to  the  year  1568.  The  Fuggern 
assisted  Stephens  also  In  other  respects;  they  had  an  exceUent 
library  and  some  valuable  manuscripts,  which  they  allowed  him  to 
use  for  his  editions  of  ancient  works,  as  in  that  of  'Imp«Mtonua 
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Justinianif  JoBtini,  LeoniB,  Noyellse  Constitationes/  &c.,  Greece,  the 
only  work  that  he  edited  in  the  year  1558.  After  a  Beriee  of  yeara 
the  Augshurg  merchants  appear  to  have  become  tired  of  supporting 
the  great  printer.  In  a  collection  of  letters  of  Stephens,  published  by 
Fassow  in  1880,  there  are  some  which  show  that  Stephens  wanted 
them  to  adTance  him  a  small  sum  of  money  which  they  had  promised, 
and  that  at  length  after  much  correspondence  they  did  not  keep  their 
promise.  In  consequence  of  this  his  oonneotion  with  the  Fuggen 
oeased  in  1576. 

In  the  year  1559  H.  Stephens  published  his  edition  of  Diodorus 
Sioulus  in  fol.,  in  which  ten  books  of  this  historian  were  printed  for 
the  first  time.  The  manuscript  which  he  u^ed  for  this  edition  is  now 
in  the  public  library  of  QencTa.  Other  publications  of  this  year  are, 
Appian's  '  Hispanica  et  Annibalica,'  witii  a  Liatin  translation  by  Beral- 
dus.  in  8vo,  and '  Qentium  et  Familiarum  Romanarum  Stemmata,'  &c., 
in  foL  In  this  year  his  father  Robert  died  at  Qeneva,  and  Henry  was 
appointed  executor  of  his  will,  in  which  he  was  also  enjoined  to  take 
care  of  his  brothers.  Robert,  one  of  his  brothers,  had  been,  as  it 
appears,  disinherited  by  the  father  because  he  would  not  abandon  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  and  follow  his  father  to  Geneva.  Accordingly 
the  printiug  establishment  of  Robert,  the  father,  came  into  the  hands 
of  Henry,  who  continued  to  publish  theological  works  and  several 
editions  of  the  Bible.  H.  Stephens  appears  now  to  have  given  up  his 
establishment  at  Pari*,  and  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  manage- 
ment of  that  at  Geneva. 

In  the  year  1555  H.  Stephens  married  for  the  first  time,  but  in  1564 
or  1565  he  himself  states  that  his  wife  died.  He  afterwards  married 
again,  for  the  letters  published  by  Passow  show  that  about  the  year 
1581  he  became  a  widower  a  second  time.  On  Us  death  in  1598,  he 
left  a  wife  surviving,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  married  thrice. 
By  his  three  wives  he  had  altogether  14  children,  ten  of  whom  died 
at  an  early  age. 

In  1560  he  published  a  collection  of  the  lyric  poets  of  €h:«ece 
with  a  Latin  translation  in  16mo,  which  has  been  often  reprinted. 
In  the  year  following  appeared  his  edition  of  Xenophon  in  fol.,  for 
which  he  had  collated  a  great  number  of  manuscripts,  and  to  which 
he  added  a  commentary  and  a  Latin  translation.  An  improved  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1581.  During  the  last  two  years  H.  Stephens 
was  in  bad  health  and  subject  to  melancholy,  arisicg  from  over- 
exertion and  the  heavy  cares  that  devolved  upon  him  after  his 
father's  death.  In  this  state  he  scarcely  worked  at  all ;  he  almost 
coDceived  a  disgust  for  literary  occupations,  and  could  not  bear  the 
tight  of  a  book.  But  the  renewed  activity  into  which  he  was  drawn 
unconsciously  in  1562,  restored  him  to  health.  The  work  which 
roused  him  to  fresh  exertion  was  a  Latin  translation  of  'Sexti  PhUo- 
sopbi  Pyrrhoniarum  Hypotyposeon  Libri  Tree.*  The  Greek  original  of 
this  work  was  not  printed  until  1621.  It  must  have  been  Boon  after 
hii  recovery  that  Stephens  began  his  greatest  work,  the  '  Thesaurus 
Linguse  Grrecse,'  upon  which  he  spent  ten  years,  bi  1564  he  wrote 
and  published  a  'Bictionarium  Medioum,  vel  Ezpositiones  Yocum 
Gr®carum  Medicinalium,  ad  Verbum,  excerptae  ex  Hippocrate,  Are- 
tffio,'  fto.,  cum  Latina  Interpretatione,  in  8vo.  In  this  work  he 
received  some  assistance  from  J.  M.  Gesner;  it  was  highly  spoken  of 
by  contemporary  scholars,  with  the  exception  of  Jos.  Scaliger,  who 
censured  it  severely,  but  he  appears  to  have  had  a  personal  pique 
sgainst  St«>phens.  In  this  year  Stephens  edited  a  still-useful  collec- 
tion of  '  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Latinorum,  quorum  Opera  non  extant,' 
&c  in  8vo,  and  an  edition  of  Thucydides  with  the  Scholia,  and  a 
Latin  translation  by  L.  Valla.  In  1566  he  published,  among  other 
books,  his  <  Florileginm'  of  Greek  Epigrams;  'Poetse  Grseci  Principes 
Heroid  Carminis  et  alii  nonnuUi,'  &c.,  in  fol.,  which  is  most  beautifully 
printed,  and  his  edition  of  Herodotus  with  Valla's  translation  and  his 
own  'Apologia  pro  Uerodoto,'  which  he  himself  afterwards  translated 
into  French.  Passing  pver  a  great  number  of  valuable  publications 
which  appeared  from  1566  till  1672,  we  proceed  to  the  year  1572,  in 
which  the  Greek  Thesaurus  was  published  under  the  titie  'Thesaurus 
Grseca)  LingusQ  ab  Henrico  Stephano  constructus.  In  qno  prsoter  alia 
plurima  quro  primus  prsBstitit  (patemsa  in  Thesauro  Latino  Diligentin 
semulus)  Vocabula  in  certas  Classes  distribuit,  mnltiplidDerivationum 
Serie  ad  Primigenia  tanquam  ad  Radices  unde  pullulant  i^vocata,' 
with  the  appendix  and  index,  5  vols.  fol.  This  work  made  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Greek  philology,  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  the  author, 
who  had  embarked  in  it  nearly  all  his  property.  The  price  of  this 
prodigious  work  was  necessarily  high,  and  accorduigly  it  could  not 
have  many  purchasers.  When  Scapula  some  years  afterwards  pub- 
lished his  cheap  abridgement  [Sgapdla],  the  sale  was  nearly  stopped, 
and  Stephens  became  involved  in  grsat  difficulties.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  that  Stephens  soon  after  published  a  second  edition  of 
his  Thesaurus,  but  this  opinion  has  merely  arisen  from  the  fact  that  he 
cancelled  a  number  of  pages  of  the  original  edition,  and  inserted  new 
ones  in  their  place.  In  1745  Daniel  Scott  published,  in  2  vols.  foL, 
'Appendix  ad  Theeaurum  ab  H.  Stephano  constructum.'  A  new 
edition  of  the  Thesaurus  was  published  in  London  (1815-28)  in  7  vols. 
foL,  with  numerous  additions  by  Barker,  which  however  have  not 
incrensed  the  value  of  the  book.  A  new  edition  is  now  in  course  of 
pnbUcation  at  Paris,  which  is  edited  by  Hase,  and  L.  and  W.  Dindorf, 
and  of  which  7  vols.  foL  and  some  parts  of  an  8th  vol  have  been 
published.  (1857.) 


It  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  pecuniaiy  difficulties  in  which 
Stephens  was  involved  after  the  publication  of  his  '  Thesaurus,'  that^ 
in  order  to  divert  his  mind,  he  made  various  excursions  in  France  and 
Germany,  but  he  always  took  the  opportunity  of  exploring  libraries 
and  comparing  manuscripts,  and  thus  collected  vast  quantities  of 
materials  for  works  which  he  was  publishing  or  projecting.  In  1573 
he  published  an  edition  of  all  the  extant  works  of  M.  Terentius  Varro 
in  8vo,  and  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  philosophical  poete  of 
Greece.  The  year  following  he  produced  an  excellent  edition  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius  with  the  ancient  scholia  and  a  oommentary  by 
himself.  In  1575  tiiere  appeared  his  collection  of  the  Greek  oraton, 
some  of  which  are  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation ;  and  Arriau's 
'  Expeditio  Alexandri  Magni,'  &c,  with  a  Latin  translation.  In  1577 
he  published,  among  other  books,  an  edition  of  Cicero's  '  Epistolm  ad 
Familiares,'  in  2  vols.  8vo;  the  second  volume  contains  the  com- 
mentaries  of  P.  Manutius,  Lambinus,  Sigoniuis  Canter,  and  of  Stephens 
himself.  In  1578  he  brought  out  his  magnificent  edition  of  Plato's 
works,  in  8  vols,  folio;  and  in  the  same  year  he  wrote  a  little  French 
work, '  Deux  Dialogues  du  Nouveau  Langage  Francois,  Italianiad  et 
autrement  desguiz^,  prindpalement  entre  les  Conrtisans  de  ce  Temps,* 
&C.  (printed  without  name  and  date).  This  was  an  attack  upon  the 
fashion,  very  common  at  the  timej  of  introducing  Italian  words  into 
French.  Stephens,  after  the  manuscript  had  received  the  '  imprimatur' 
from  the  state-coundl  of  Geneva,  had  taken  the  liberty  of  making 
some  additions,  for  which  he  was  severely  reprimanded  by  the  council. 
Not  thinking  himself  quite  safe,  or  wishing  to  escape  the  annoyance 
to  which  this  afliiir  subjected  him,  he  went,  towards  the  end  of  1578, 
to  Paris,  where  he  remained  during  the  whole  of  1579.  Henry  IIL 
received  him  very  kindly,  and  interested  himself  so  mnch  on  Stephens's 
behalf,  that  he  demanded  of  the  council  of  Geneva  permission  for 
Stephens  to  return,  and  to  dear  himself  from  the  charges  which  were 
brought  against  him.  Stephens  returned  to  Geneva,  and  was  placed 
at  the  bar  of  the  consistory,  where  he  was  treated  with  rigour  and 
harshness,  and  for  some  days  was  put  into  prison.  When  Stephens  at 
last  owned  that  he  had  acted  wrong,  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

During  the  stay  which  H.  Stephens  had  made  at  Paris  in  1579  he 
had  a  conversation  with  the  king,  in  which  he  expatiated  very  inge- 
niously on  the  superiority  of  the  French  language  over  other  modem 
tongues ;  and  the  king,  delighted  with  this  eulogy  on  the  French  lan- 
guage, persuaded  him  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject  This  book  was 
published  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, '  De  la  Preoellence  da  Lan> 
gage  Frangois,'  8vo,  Paris,  1579.  The  king,  pleased  with  the  per- 
formance, ordered  8000  frimcs  to  be  paid  to  Stephens  from  the  pnblio 
treasury,  and  also  granted  him  an  annual  pension  of  300  francs ;  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  Stephens,  in  his  '  Musa  Principum  Monitrix,' 
speaks  of  this  afiSur,  it  appears  that  he  never  received  anything  at  all, 
for  the  treasurer  at  that  time  was  a  person  of  much  more  consequence 
in  such  matters  than  the  king. 

In  1581  Stephens  published  'Juris  Civilis  Fontes  et  Rivi,'  &e.,  in 
8vo ;  and,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  also  '  Sigonii  Fasti  Consularea.' 
The  latter  he  printed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Council  of  Geneva, 
and  was  in  consequence  fined  25  thalers.  This  edition  of  the  '  Fasti ' 
of  SigoniuB,  if  it  was  really  published  by  Stephens,  must  have  been 
suppressed,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  it  now.  H.  Stephens  sp«nt  the 
year  1585  again  at  Paris,  where  he  published  an  excellent  edition  of 
A.  GelUus  and  of  Macrobius,  both  in  8vo.  The  former  is  preceded  by 
a  very  interesting  letter  to  his  son  Paul,  from  which,  besides  many 
other  things,  we  learn  that  about  this  time  his  country-house  had  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  a  loss  which  he  bore  with  stoical  indififer- 
ence.  In  1588  he  published  an  edition  of  the  'Iliad'  and  'Odyssey/ 
with  a  Latin  translation. 

During  the  time  that  Stephens  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  King 
of  France,  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  at  Paris.  His  publi- 
cations during  this  period  greatiy  decreased  in  number,  and  some  of 
them  were  executed  by  Paris  printers.  His  own  establishment  at 
Geneva  was  neglected.  He  was  constantiy  travelling  about,  and  he 
published  his  works  wherever  he  happened  to  be,  as  at  Paris,  Frank- 
furt, Basel,  &c.  From  this  fact  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that 
he  had  separate  printing-establishments  in  these  places.  He  often 
resolved  to  give  up  this  wandering  life,  and  was  seriously  exhorted  by 
his  friends  to  attend  to  his  business ;  but  the  charms  of  a  court  life 
and  the  habit  of  travelling  had  now  become  strong,  and  he  was 
dazzled  by  splendour  and  deceived  by  the  hopes  which  he  placed  in 
the  great  The  years  1588  and  1589  he  appears  however  to  have 
spent  at  Geneva,  and  several  works  again  issued  from  his  press ;  but 
in  1590  no  work  came  out  at  Geneva,  and  only  one  ('Prindpnm 
Monitrix  Musa ')  at  Frankfurt,  where  he  appears  to  have  spent  some 
time.  In  this  year  Henri  HI.  of  France  was  murdered.  The  affitin 
of  Stephens  now  grew  worse  and  worse  :  his  warehouses  were  fiill  of 
books  which  he  could  not  sell.  In  the  year  1597  he  left  Geneva  for 
France.  He  first  stayed  for  some  time  at  Montpellier,  where  Florence, 
one  of  his  daughters,  resided,  who  was  married  to  Isaac  Casaubon. 
Casaubon  was  just  preparing  his  edition  of  Athenseus,  and  Stephens 
offered  his  assistance,  which  was  refused.  He  then  proceeded  through 
various  other  places  to  Lyon,  where  he  was  taken  ill;  and  feeling 
solitary  and  forlorn,  and  having  no  friends  there,  he  was  carried  to  a 
public  hospital,  where  he  died,  in  the  beginning  of  March  1598,  at  the 
age  of  nearly  seventy  years.    Some  writers  say  that  he  died  out  of 
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his  mind,  a  Btatament  which,  if  truoi  can  only  apply  to  the  last  few 
daya  of  his  life.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Stephens  died  in 
poverty  because  he  died  in  an  hospital ;  for  the  proceeds  of  bis  books 
alone,  which  were  publicly  sold  and  fetched  low  prices,  were  sufficient 
to  pay  his  creditors  and  to  leave  something  for  his  wife  and  children. 
Stephens  died  without  a  will ;  and  Casaubon,  who  went  to  Geneya  to 
receive  his  wife's  dowry,  which  was  still  owing,  together  with  her 
share  of  the  inheritance,  was  generous  enough  to  leave  Henry's 
library,  manuscripts,  and  printing-establishment,  in  the  hands  of  his 
BonPauL 

There  is  no  scholar  to  whom  the  Greek  language  and  literature  is 
under  greater  obligations  than  it  is  to  Henry  Stephens*  He  knew  his 
superiority,  and  sometimes  showed  that  he  felt  it.  The  number  of 
books  which  he  printed,  edited,  or  wrote,  is  immense;  and  it  is  truly 
astonishing  that,  even  during  the  rambling  life  of  his  latter  years, 
he  was  continually  producing  new  works.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life  he  was  a  man  of  inflexible  resolution,  and  never  rested  till  he 
had  effected  his  purpose;  and  he  was  always  planning  something, 
even  to  the  last  days  of  his  life.  Ho  has  often  been  censured  for  his 
alteration  of  passages  in  ancient  writers  without  being  supported  by 
the  authority  of  manuscripts,  and  without  even  assigning  a  reason  for 
his  alterations.  This  has  been  said  more  especially  in  regard  to  his 
edition  of  Plutarch,  which  came  out  in  the  name  year  that  he  pub- 
lished his  Thesaurus ;  but  Wyttenbacb,  on  examining  several  manu- 
scripts for  his  own  edition,  found  that  H.  Stephens  was  in  meet  cases 
supported  by  monuscript  authority. 

Robert  Stefhskb  it.,  the  youngest  son  of  Robert  Stephens  i.,  and 
brother  of  Henry  Stephens  ii.,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1530.  The  first 
time  that  we  find  him  taking  part  in  the  publication  of  a  work  was  in 
1556,  when  he  and  Morel,  who  was  then  royal  printer,  published  the 
edition  of  Anacreon  prepared  by  H.  Stephens.  The  title  of  '  royal 
printer'  was  conferred  upon  Robert  in  1561,  as  appears  from  some 
books  printed  by  him  in  this  year,  at  the  same  time  that  he  came  into 
possession  of  the  printing-office  of  Charles  Stephens.  In  this  office  he 
continued  till  his  death.  In  activity  and  accurate  and  beautiful 
printing  he  was  worthy  of  his  father,  but  this  is  all  that  we  know  of 
him.  As  royal  printer  he  was  much  employed  in  printing  edicts  and 
ordonnanoes,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  list  of  his  publications  by 
Benouard.  He  died  in  1570.  Among  his  publications  we  only 
mention  the  following :— a  reprint  of  the  HiBtorical  Dictionary  ('Dio- 
tionarium  Propriorum  Nominum  Virorum,  Mulierum,  Populorum, 
&c.')  of  Charles  Stephens,  4to,  1560 ;  '  Josephi  Scaligeri  Conjectanea  in 
H.  Terent  Varronem,'  1565;  and  several  editions  of  DonatuS|  'De 
Partibua  Orationis.* 

After  bis  death  his  wife  married  again, 'and  kept  up  the  printing 
establishment.  There  are  publications  down  to  the  year  1588, '  £z 
officina  Boberti  Stephani' 

RoBEBT  Stephens  m.,  son  of  Robert  Stephens  n.,  was  educated 
by  the  poet  and  abbd  Desportes,  who  inspired  him  with  a  love  for 
poetry,  and  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  stayed  at  least  till  1584. 
He  did  not  commence  printing  till  1606,  so  that  eighteen  years  elapsed 
without  a  publication  appearing  from  the  press  of  Robert  Stephens. 
His  first  publication  was  *  D.  Oregorii  Nysseni  ad  Eustathiam,  Ambro- 
siam,  Basilissam,  Epistola,  Grsece.  I.  Casaubonus  nunc  primum  pub- 
Ucavit,  Latins  vertit  et  notis  illustravit,'  8vo,  Lutetiro,  1606.  He 
probably  worked  in  the  printing  establishment  which  had  belonged  to 
his  father,  and  printed  till  his  death  in  1630.  He  distinguished  him- 
self also  by  his  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  verses,  and  by  a  French 
translation  of  the  first  two  books  of  Aristotle's  'Rhetoric,'  which  was 
printed  in  8yo,  1680.  In  his  publications  he  generally  added  to  his 
name  the  letters  R.  F.  R.  N.,  that  is  Roberti  Illius,  Roberti  Nepos,  to 
distinguish  himself  from  his  father  and  gprandfather.  He  printed  a 
great  number  of  books ;  the  principal  are,  '  Menandri  et  Philistionis 
Sententise  Comparatss,  Greece,  ex  Bibliotheca  Regie ;  cum  notis,  cuia 
N.  Rigaltii,'  8vo,  LutetisD,  1613 ;  'D.  Junii  Juvenalis  Satyrarum  Libri 
▼.  Sulpioiso  Satyra,  Cure  Rigaltii,  fta,'  Lutet,  1616;  '  Dictys  Creten- 
sis,  De  Bello  Trojano,  et  Dares  Phiygius  De  Ezddio  Troj»,'  fta, 
16mo,  1618. 

There  are  several  other  members  of  the  Stephens  family  of  the  name 
of  Robert^  but  none  of  them  were  distinguished.  During  the  last 
century  there  was  a  French  writer  of  the  name  of  Robert  Stephens 
(Robert  Etienne),  who  claimed  a  descent  from  the  illustrious  fanuly  of 
printers. 

Paul  Stephens,  a  son  of  Henry  Stephens  n.,  by  his  second  wife, 
was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1 566.  He  received  his  early  education  at  home, 
and  was  then  sent  out  by  his  father  to  visit  the  principal  towns  of 
Europe,  and  the  distinguished  scholars  with  whom  his  father  was 
acquainted.  Lipsius,  whom  he  visited  at  Leyden,  was  much  pleased 
with  him,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  calls  him  'mitis  adolesoena'  On 
his  return  to  Geneva  he  assisted  his  father  in  printing  and  editing. 
He  afterwards  made  several  other  journeys,  partly  perhaps  in  connec- 
tion with  the  business  of  his  father.  In  1594  he  spent  some  time  in 
London,  where,  among  other  diitinguishM  men,  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  John  Caatolius.  In  1595  he  was  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1596 
at  Frankfort^  where  he  stayed  in  the  house  of  the  jurist  Dionysius 
Gothofredus.  He  had  married  in  1589.  His  first  literary  production 
was  *Pauli  Stephani  Versiones  Epigrammatum  Grscorum  Antho- 
logiss,  Latinis  versibus,'  8vo,  Genevse,  1593.    He  was  always  fond  Qt 
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making  Latin  verses,  but  his  poetry  is  stiff  and  unanimated.  His 
best  is  perhaps  the  poem  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  when  the  affairs  of  the  family  were 
settled,  and  Casaubon  had  left  Geneva,  Paul  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  fathex^s  printing  establishment  (1599),  which  he  conducted  with 
great  eneigy.  ^  He  first  reprinted  a  number  of  classical  authors  which 
had  been  edited  by  his  father,  and  were  then  out  of  print,  such 
as  Virgil,  Horace,  the  letters  of  Pliny,  and  the  Latin  panegjrists  and 
others.  The  two  works  which  do  him  most  credit  are  *Euripidis 
TragopdisB  quas  extant^  cum  Lat.  GuiL  Canteri  Interpretotione,'  &a, 
containing  the  Greek  scholia  and  commentaries  of  several  scholars, 
2  vols.  4to,  1602;  and  '  SopbocUs  TragoedisB  Septem,  unk  cum  omnibus 
Gnscis  Scholiis  et  Latina  Viti  Windemii  ad  verbum  Interpretatione,' 
&0.,  likewiBe  containing  the  scholia,  and  also  notes  by  H.  Stephens. 
In  1619  he  printed  a  folio  edition  of  Herodotus,  founded  upon  that  of 
his  father,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by  Sylburg.  No  other 
publication  issued  from  his  press  till  1626,  when  he  published  a  fifth 
edition  of  the  lyric  Greek  poets:  'Pindari  et  oeterorum  Octo  Lyri- 
corum  Carmine.'  This  was  his  last  publication.  The  inactivity  in 
his  establishment  during  the  last  years  appears  to  have  been  the  con- 
sequence of  his  want  of  capital,  to  which  we  may  perhaps  also  attribute 
the  fact  that  meet  of  Us  works  are  printed  on  very  bad  paper.  In 
1626  or  1627  he  sold  his  whole  establishment  to  the  brothers  douet 
It  is  not  known  what  became  of  him  after  this,  but  it  is  believed  he 
died  soon  after.  He  had  eight  children,  two  of  whom  only,  Anthony 
and  Joseph,  survived  their  father. 

Francis  Stephens  il,  son  of  Robert  Stephens  l,  and  an  elder  brother 
of  Henry  Stephens  n.,  folio  wecThis  father  to  Geneva,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  a  good  Greek  snd  Latin  scholar.  After  the  death  of  bis  father 
he  established  at  Geneva  a  printing-office  of  his  own,  which  he  con* 
ducted  from  1562  to  1582,  with  au  interruption  however  of  nearly  ten 
years.  Even  during  the  remaining  ten  years  he  printed  very  few 
books,  and  most  of  them  for  publishers :  this  appears  to  have  been 
owing  to  his  want  of  capital.  The  first  work,  and  almost  the  only 
one  that  he  printed  on  bis  own  account,  was  Calvin's  '  Commentaries 
on  the  Psalms,'  foL,  1563.  His  last  publication  was  Amyot's  French 
translation  of  the  '  Moralia '  of  Plutarch,  2  vols,  foh,  1581-82.  After 
this  time  he  gave  up  printing  and  settled  in  Normandy,  and  we  hear 
no  more  about  him. 

ANTHOinr  Stephens,  son  of  Paul  Stephens,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in 
1592.  He  studied  at  Lyon,  and  afterwards  finished  his  education  at 
Paris,  where  he  abjured  Protestantism  before  Cardinal  du  Perron. 
In  1612  he  obtained  letters-patent  of  naturalisation  in  France,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  office  of  hniasier  de  Tassembl^e  du  olerg^  with  a  salary 
of  500  francs,  which  he  held  until  the  year  1635.  Long  before  this 
time  however  he  had  been  in  the  possession  of  a  printing  establish- 
ment Some  writers  mention  a  work  by  Perron,  which  Anthony 
Stephens  is  said  to  have  printed  in  1605.  But  this  cannot  possibly  be 
correct,  as  Anthony  was  then  only  thirteen  years  old.  The  earliest 
work  which  he  printed  belongs  to  the  year  1613,  and  henceforth  he 
conducted  his  establishment  with  an  activity  worthy  of  his  great 
ancestors  until  the  year  1664.  He  was  also  honoured  with  the  title  of 
royal  printer,  through  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Perron,  and  he 
received  a  pension  of  600  francs,  but  the  time  when  he  first  received  it 
is  uncertain.  The  pension  was  stopped  when  Perron  died,  and 
Anthony  after  this  was  several  times  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties. 
Among  his  numerous  publications,  which  comprise  all  the  works  of 
Perron,  there  are  several  valuable  editions  of  ancient  authors,  such  as 
Casaubon's  edition  of  Strabo,  1620;  of  Plutarch's  Works,  with 
Xylander*s  translation,  2  vols,  fol.,  1624;  Leunclavius's  edition  of 
*Xenophon,'  1625;  Aristotle's  Works,  2  vols,  fol.,  1629.  For  many 
years  after  the  death  of  his  patron  Anthony  was  in  very  straitened 
oiroumstances,  and  was  supported  by  his  son  Henry,  who,  from  the 

Star  1646,  had  a  printing-office  of  his  own,  where,  among  other  works, 
ontaigne*s  *  Essays'  were  printed.  When  his  son  died  in  1661,  and 
Anthony  was  deprived  of  ms  last  and  only  support,  he  sank  rapidly  : 
he  became  infirm,  and  at  last  lost  hia  sight.  In  this  state  he  dragged 
on  a  wretched  existence  until  the  year  1674,  when  he  died  in  the  Hdtel- 
Dieu  at  Paris,  at  the  age  of  eigh^-two.  He  had  six  ohildren,  all  of 
whom  died  before  him. 

Besides  the  members  of  the  Stephens  family  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  there  are  two  more,  who  however  were  never  engaged  in 
printing.  The  one  is  Henry  Stephens,  a  son  of  Robert  Stephens  ii., 
who  was  treasurer  of  the  rayal  palaces;  the  other  likewise  oalled 
Henry,  and  a  son  of  the  former,  aoquired  some  reputation  as  a  poet^ 
and  idso  wrote  some  other  works  in  French. 

Respecting  the  lives  of  the  Stephens,  seeTh.  Jansonii  ab  Almeloveen, 
'Dissertatio  Epistolica  de  Yitis  Stephanorum,'  Amsterdam,  1685; 
Maittaire^  'Stephanorum  Historia,'  2  vols,  in  4  parts,  London,  1709, 
which  contains  a  list,  though  not  complete,  of  their  publications; 
Greswell,  'A  View  of  the  early  Parisian  Greek  Press,  including  the 
lives  of  the  Stephani,'  Oxford,  1838 ;  Ant.  Aug.  Renouard, '  Annales 
de  rimprimerie  dee  Etienne^  on  Histoire  de  la  Famille  dee  Etienne  et 
de  see  Editions,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1837.  This  last  work  contains  in 
the  first  volume  a  very  complete  list  of  all  the  publications  of  the 
Stephens,  and  various  unpubhshed  and  important  tacts,  derived  from 
the  public  records  of  Paris  and  Geneva.  See  also  Firmin  Didot,  '  Easai 
sur  laTypographie';  and  Gai:^lUeur,  *  Typographic  Genevoise,*  1855. 
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STEPHENS,  JAMES  FRANCIS,  a  dutinguisbed  British  ento- 
mologist, was  boro  at  Shorebam,  Sussex,  on  the  16tb  of  September 
1792.  He  was  for  many  years  a  clerk  in  the  Admiralty  OfiSce  in 
Somerset  House.  Whilst  holding  this  position  he  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  was  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  knowledge  tbat  may  be  gained  by  the  cultivation  of  the  small 
portion  of  time  allotted  for  rest  in  a  government  office.  In  the  course 
of  a  long  life  he  made  one  of  the  most  complete  colkctions  of  British 
insects  extant^  This  collection  was  the  admiration  of  foreigners  and 
the  constant  reiiort  of  the  British  entomologist  Mr.  Stephens's  taste 
for  entomology  led  early  to  his  employment  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  he  assisted  Dr.  Leach  in  commencing  the  present  collection  of 
insects  in  that  institution.  The  literature  of  entomology  is  largely 
indebted  for  his  contributions.  In  1829  he  commenced  the  publication 
of  his  'Illustrations  of  British  Entomology/  which  was  produced  in 
parts  and  completed  in  10  vols.  This  is  one  of  the  laigest  and  most 
comprehensive  works  on  British  entomology,  and  must  secure  for  its 
author  a  lasting  name  amongst  the  cultivators  of  the  natural  history 
of  his  own  country.  In  addition  to  this  splendid  work,  he  published 
several  papers  on  entomoloRical  subjects,  which  appeared  in  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society.'  He  also  was  engaged  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  writing  a  catalogue  of  the  British  Lepidoptera 
in  the  collections  of  the  British  Museum.  He  also  published  sepa- 
ratrly  *  The  Systematic  Catalogue  of  British  Insects,'  and  '  A  Manual 
of  the  British  Coleoptera.'  Although  dLstinguished  as  an  entomolo- 
gist, he  took  an  interest  in  all  branches  of  natural  history,  and  waa 
the  author  of  a  continuation  of  Shaw's  'Zoology'  comprisinff  an 
account  of  Uie  Birds,  publitihed  in  1827.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  and  president  of  the  Entomological  Society.  He 
died  on  the  22nd  of  December  1852,  at  his  house  in  Kennington, 
after  a  few  days'  illness  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

STEPHENSON,  GEORGE,  the  inventor  of  the  locomotive  steam- 
•Dgine,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Stephenson  and  Mabel  Carr,  and  was 
bom  June  9th,  1781,  at  Wylam,  a  village  in  Northumberland,  where 
his  father  was  employed  as  fireman  at  a  colliery;  he  afterwards 
removed  to  Dewley  Bum  in  the  same  county,  where  George's  first 
employment  was  to  herd  cows,  occupying  bis  leisure  in  modelling 
clay  engines,  and  even  constmoting  a  miniature  windmill.  He  soon 
began  to  be  employed  about  the  colliery,  during  which  time  he  dis- 
played a  great  affection  for  birds  and  animals,  particularly  rabbits, 
of  which  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  having  a  fine  breed.  At 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  assistant-fireman  to  his  father, 
who  soon  after  removed  to  another  colliery  at  Jolly's  Close,  where 
George,  then  only  fifteen,  was  engaged  as  fireman  to  an  engine  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Ambitious  of  becoming  an  efficient  workman,  he 
fitro?e  to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  engine,  and  he  succeeded 
io  well  that  at  seventeen  be  was  promoted  to  be  a  '  plugman,'  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  engine  was  in  proper  working  condition, 
and  that  the  pumps  drew  ofiT  the  water  effectually,  repairing  such 
accidental  defects  as  might  occur.  To  do  this  he  felt  required  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  its  constmction,  and  at  his  leisure  hours  he  would 
take  the  machinery  to  pieces,  that  he  might  the  better  understand  it 
His  father,  who  had  six  children,  of  whom  George  was  the  second,  had 
been  unable  to  give  them  any  education,  though  by  example  a  sound 
foundation  of  good  principles  and  morals  bad  been  laid,  and  at 
eighteen,  whilst  employed  for  twelve  hours  a  day  in  his  labours,  and 
earning  only  twelve  sbillings  a  week,  George  Stephenson  commenced  a 
course  of  self-culture.  He  attended  a  small  night-school  at  Walbottle, 
where  in  a  year  he  learnt  to  read,  and  to  write  his  own  name,  for 
which  instruction  he  paid  threepence  a  week.  He  next,  in  1799, 
placed  himself  under  a  Scotchman  named  Robertson,  at  Newbura, 
who,  for  fourpence  a  week,  taught  him  arithmetic,  which  he  acquired 
with  remarkable  fiicility.  At  twenty  he  had  been  advanced  to  the 
superior  office  of  brakesman,  vrith  increased  wages,  to  which  he  added, 
in  bis  leisure  hours,  by  learning  to  make  and  mend  shoes.  At  that 
time  he  was  a  big,  raw-boned  fellow,  fond  of  display ing  his  strength 
and  activity  at  the  village  feasts,  but  remarkable  for  his  temperance^ 
sobriety,  industry,  and  good-temper,  yet  on  one  occasion  he  fought  a 
bully  who  would  have  oppressed  him,  and  his  victory  on  that  occasion 
secured  him  ever  after  from  a  repetition  of  the  ofience. 

When  l^  the  most  rigid  economy  Stephenson  had  saved  sufficient 
money  to  furnish  a  small  home,  he  determined  to  settle,  and  on  the 
28th  of  November  1800  he  married  Fanny  Henderson,  with  whom  he 
removed  to  Willington,  where  he  had  been  sppointed  brakesman  to 
the  engine  employed  for  lifting  the  ballast  brought  by  the  return 
collier  ships  to  Newcastle.  In  his  new  abode,  at  the  Ballast  Hills, 
he  continued  to  occupy  himself  with  mechanical  experiments,  expend- 
ing much  time  and  great  ingenuity  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  obtain 
perpetual  motion ;  until  an  accident  having  obliged  him  to  repair  his 
own  clock,  he  became  the  general  dock- cleaner  and  mender  for  the 
neighbourhood,  thus  improving  Ms  own  mechanical  skill  whilst  adding 
to  his  income.  On  the  16th  of  Deoember  1808  bis  only  child  Robert 
was  bom,  and  soon  after  he  removed  to  Killingworth,  where  his  wife 
died.  In  1804  he  was  engaged  to  superintend  the  working  of  one  of 
Boulton  and  Watt's  engines  at  Montrose ;  but  after  continuing  there  a 
year---during  which  time  he  saved  about  28<,  a  considerable  sum  in 
his  oiroamstsQces,  and  during  a  period  of  war-prices  of  provisions — 
he  returned  to  Killingworth  to  find  bis  father  in  extreme  distress, 


having  been  accidentally  scalded  and  blinded  by  a  diadhaiige  of  steam 
let  in  upon  him  while  repairing  an  engine.  Stephenson  paid  his 
father's  debts  at  the  expense  of  more  than  half  his  savings,  and  settled 
his  parents  in  a  cottage,  where  they  lived  during  many  years  entirely 
supported  by  him.  He  was  immediately  re-engaged  in  his  old  position 
at  Killingworth,  but  being  drawn  for  Uie  militia,  the  obtauiing  a  sub- 
stitute absorbed  the  remainder  of  the  produce  of  his  economy,  and 
he  seriously  contemplated  emigrating  to  America,  whither  his  wife's 
sister  and  her  husband  went ;  but  he  oould  not  raise  money  enough 
to  accompany  them.  He  therefore  continued  his  various  labours, 
attending  the  engine,  mending  clocks,  making  and  mending  ahoea, 
and  studving  mechanics.  His  acquired  knowledge  and  mechanical 
skill  enabled  him  to  suggest  improvements  to  his  employers,  and  in 
1810  a  new  engine  in  the  neighbourhood  having  failed  in  its  work, 
Stephenson  was  called  in  to  mend  it^  which  he  did  moat  efifectoally. 
He  received  for  this  job  a  present  of  lOJ.,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
post  of  engineman  at  good  wages.  Whilst  thus  engaged  he  fiormed 
an  intimacy  with  a  farmer  named  Wigham,  at  Long  Benton,  whose 
son  John  proved  of  great  assistanoe  to  him  by  increasing  his  acquaint- 
ance with  arithmetic,  and  with  some  of  the  principles  of  mechanism 
and  chemistry ;  and  in  1812  his  merit  was  so  far  recognised  that  he 
was  appointed  engineer  of  the  colliery,  at  a,  salary  of  1002.  a  year.  He 
was  now  elevated  above  the  rank  of  a  mere  labourer,  but  he  was  not 
less  busy.  He  projected  and  carried  out  many  improvements,  and 
among  others  constructed  at  the  coal-loading  place  at  Willington,  the 
first  self-acting  incline  used  in  that  district,  by  which  the  deacen  .ia^; 
laden  waggons  on  the  tram-road  were  made  to  draw  up  the  empty 
waggons. 

The  most  important  epoch  of  Stephenson's  life  was  now  approaching. 
Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  construct  a  locomotive  ateam-engine!, 
and  some  had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  sucoees,  but  none  haul  sue* 
oeeded  in  uniting  economy  with  efficiency.  Mr.  Stephenson  carefully 
examined  all  witiiin  his  reach,  and  at  length  declaied  his  oonviotion 
that  he  oould  make  a  better  than  any  yet  produced.  He  com- 
municated his  proposal  to  his  employers:  one  of  them  was  Lord 
Ravensworth,  who,  after  giving  him  a  patient  hearing,  commissioned 
him  to  make  a  trial  of  his  skUh  His  object  at  first  was  only  to 
make  an  engine  for  the  colliery  tramways,  but  even  thus  early  he  told 
his  friends  "  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  speed  of  such  an  engine,  if 
the  works  could  be  made  to  stand  it."  The  difficulties  he  encountered 
were  great;  the  engine  was  built  in  the  workshops  at  West  Moor, 
Killingworth ;  the  dbief  workman  was  the  colliery  blacksmith,  tools 
had  to  be  made,  and  eveiything  rested  upon  the  designer  of  the 
machine.  In  ten  months  it  was  completed,  and  on  July  25, 1814,  it 
was  placed  on  the  railway,  and  was  decidedly  suocessf ul,  drawiog  eight 
loaded  carriages,  weighing  thirty  tons,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour.  It  was  however  a  cumbrous  afiair,  and  he  speedily  saw  in  how 
many  parts  it  could  be  improved.  Accordingly,  in  February  1815,  he 
took  out  a  patent  for  a  locomotive,  and  in  the  same  year  constructed 
an  engine,  which  (with  certain  mechanical  improvements,  that  though 
conceived  by  him  to  be  necessary,  oould  not  be  supplied  by  the  manu- 
factories at  that  time,)  may  be  considered  as  the  model  of  all  that 
have  been  since  produced. 

From  Mr.  Stephenson's  connection  with  collieries  he  could  scarcely 
avoid  having  his  attention  painfully  excited,  by  the  frequent  explo- 
sions arising  from  fire-damp,  and  in  1814  one  of  the  collieries  under 
his  care  bavins  taken  fire,  he,  at  great  risk  of  his  life,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  workmen,  who  trusted  to  his  knowledge  and  skill, 
succeeded  in  extinguishiog  it  by  bricking  up  the  paasage  where  the  foul 
air  was  accumulated.  The  constant  danger  from  the  use  of  exposed 
candles  in  coal-mines  was  so  well  known,  that  many  inventors  had 
attempted  to  produce  lamps  to  meet  the  difficulty;  and  as  early  as 
1813  a  safety  lamp  was  invented  by  Dr.  Clanny,  but  it  was  found  to  be 
unmanageable.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  invited  to  attempt  something ; 
for  which  purpose,  among  others,  he  visited  Newcastle  in  August 
1815,  and  on  November  9  he  read  a  paper  on  the  c<mstruction  of  his 
lamp  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Mr.  Stephenson  was  at 
the  same  time  occupied  on  the  same  subject  In  August  he  made  a 
drawing  for  a  lamp,  whioh  on  October  21  had  been  made  and  teated ;  a 
second  and  a  third  were  made,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  tiie 
amount  of  light;  and  on  November  30,  before  he  could  by  anv  poesi- 
bility  have  heard  of  Davy's  invention,  his  third  lamp  was  finished 
and  tried  in  Killingworth  pit,  where  it  was  found  thoroughly  effective, 
and  has  ever  since  been  in  use.  A  controversy  has  arisen,  into  which 
we  shall  not  enter,  as  to  priority  of  invention.  There  ia  however 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Stephenson  invented  his  lamp  and  tried  it 
a  few  days  previous  to  Davy  having  announced  his  discovery;  and  the 
natural  conclusion  is,  that,  urged  by  the  want  of  a  safety-lamp,  and 
reasoning  from  the  same  facts,  the  inventors  arrived  at  the  results 
independently  of  each  other ;  for  the  two  lamps,  altiiongh  different  in 
construction,  are  founded  upon  identical  principles,  but  arrived  at  by 
different  trains  of  thought 

We  cannot  attempt  to  trace-  all  the  improvements  in  details  whioh 
Mr.  Stephenson  introduced  in  the  locomotive^  but  he  very  early 
perceived  that,  for  its  proper  working,  the  railway  required  equal 
attention,  and  that  a  firm  bed  and  a  regular  level  were  essential 
requisites.  Very  little  attention  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  thisi,  and 
the  tramroads  were  carelessly  laid  out  and  not  kept  in  good  repair. 
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In  1816  therefore  he  took  out  a  patent  for  an  improved  form  of  rail 
and  chair,  and  for  farther  improvementB  in  the  locomotiYe  engine, 
one  of  which  waa  placing  it  on  springs,  and  they  were  attended  with 
marked  suocess. 

The  oonstruction  of  railroads  had  for  some  time  oocupied  much  of 
the  public  attention.  The  first  contemplated  was  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington,  for  which  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
Pease  in  1820,  to  be  worked  ''with  men  and  horses,  or  otherwise." 
In  1819  the  owners  of  Hebton  Colliery,  desiring  to  turn  their  tramroad 
into  a  railway,  employed  Mr.  Stephenson  in  its  construction.  The 
length  was  about  eight  miles,  and  being  over  a  hilly  oountry  he  took 
advantage  of  the  heights  to  form  self-acting  inclines,  the  locomotive 
working  on  the  level  part ;  and  on  the  18th  of  November  1822  it  was 
opened  for  ti-affia  He  wa**  next  employed  to  construct  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  line,  which  the  proprietors  had  agreed,  on  his  recom- 
mendation, to  make  as  a  railrosul  and  not  as  a  tramroad,  with 
stationary  engines  for  the  steep  gradients,  but  horse-power  was  to  be 
used  for  the  levels,  for  Mr.  Stephenson's  confident  anticipations  of  the 
suooeBs  of  his  locomotive  engines  were  still  regarded  with  suspicion. 
He  began  the  work  in  May  1822,  in  1823  an  amended  Act  was  procured 
for  working  the  line  with  locomotives,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
appointed  resident  engineer  at  a  salary  of  8002.  per  annum,  upon 
which  appointment  he  removed  to  Darlington.  The  line  was  opened 
in  September,  1825,  and  an  engine  driven  by  Mr.  Stephenson  himself 
drew  a  load  of  ninety  tons  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  eight  miles 
an  hour.  It  proved  highly  remunerative,  for  besides  a  far  larger 
amount  of  goods  traffic  than  had  been  calculated  on,  a  passenger  traiffic 
arose  that  had  been  wholly  unthought  of;  the  passengers  however 
were  for  a  time  conveyed  in  carrisgea  drawn  by  a  horse  at  a  speed  of 
ten  miles  an  hour.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  this  railway  has  created 
the  town  and  port  of  Middlesborough-OD-Tees,  then  the  site  of  a  farm, 
but  now  containing  16,000  inhabitants. 

In  1824,  while  the  Darlington  line  was  in  progress,  Mr.  Stephenson, 
feeling  the  difficulty  he  had  experienced  in  constructing  his  engines 
in  a  blacksmith's  shop,  proposed  to  Mr.  Pease,  of  Darlington,  his 
Arm  friend  and  great  patron,  the  establishment  of  an  engine-factory 
at  Newcastle.  The  proposal  was  adopted,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
it  was  the  only  manufactory  for  locomotives  in  the  kixigdom ;  it  is 
now  increased  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  has  been  the  training-school, 
whence  has  issued  a  vast  number  of  skilled  workmen  and  eminent 
practical  engineers. 

In  1824  the  project  of  a  railway,  or  tramroad  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  began  to  be  agitated.  Increased  facility  of  communication 
was  imperatively  required,  but  there  was  much  controversy  as  to  the 
means.  At  length  a  railway  was  decided  on,  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
employed  to  make  the  survey,  and  application  was  made  to  parliament 
for  an  Act  A  strong  opposition  was  nused  both  within  the  House  of 
Commons  and  without  Landowners  drove  the  engineers  ofF  their 
grounds,  and  before  the  Committee  the  most  absurd  objections  wore 
uiiged  against  the  whole  scheme,  the  idea  of  any  quick  transit  being  a 
■object  for  especial  ridicule.  The  Bill  was  however  carried  on  a  second 
application,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  was  appointed  principal  engineer.  The 
work  was  commenced  In  June  1826,  and  after  struggling  through  many 
difficulties^one,  and  not  the  least,  being  the  carrying  the  railway  over 
Chat  Moss— it  was  opened  on  Sept  15, 1830.  Daring  its  progress 
eminent  engineers  had  reported  against  locomotives  being  worked  on 
the  line,  recommending  horse-traction ;  but  at  length  Mr.  Stephenson 
prevailed  on  the  Directors  to  offer  a  prize  for  a  locomotive  engine,  con- 
forming to  certain  conditions,  which  was  done,  and  the  prise  of  5002. 
was  won  by  the  Rocket  engine,  in  the  construction  of  which  he  had 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  son  Robert. 

From  this  moment  his  fortune  was  made.  Employment  of  a  most 
remunerative  character  poured  in  from  all  sides.  Railways  were  pro- 
jected in  every  direction,  and  he  became  the  chief  engineer  of  several 
of  them.  With  these  he  was  incessantly  engaged  till  1840,  when  he 
resigned  most  of  them,  .and  settled  at  Tapton  hi  Derbjrihire,  where 
he  commenced  a  fresh  pursuit  in  working  the  Clay  Cross  collieries.  At 
this  time  he  took  much  interest  in  the  well-doing  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institutes  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  related 
to  them  the  circumstances  of  his  own  career,  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  members  to  adopt  a  course  of  steady  and  persevering  industry. 
His  interest  in  railway  extension  however  continued  unabated,  and  he 
took  an  active  part,  either  as  engineer,  chairman,  or  shareholder,  in 
the  Whitehaven  and  Maryport,  the  Yarmouth  and  Norwich,  and  the 
Newcastle  and  Edinburgh  East  Coast  Line,  with  which  the  stupendous 
work  of  the  High  Level  Bridge  at  Newcastle  (designed  by  his  son), 
is  connected ;  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  management  but  he 
did  not  live  to  see  it  completed.  He  was  also  employed  in  Belgium, 
and  he  travelled  into  Spain  to  inspect  a  proposed  line  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  Madrid,  but  the  project  was  fruitless.  On  his  return 
ttam  Spain  in  1845  he  relinquishc^d  still  more  his  attention  to  railway 
matters,  and  occupied  himself  almost  entirely  with  his  collieries 
and  lime-works,  with  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  and  gardens,  and 
indulged  in  lus  old  fancy  for  keeping  birds  and  animals.  With  the 
exception  of  promoting  the  Ambergate  and  Manchester  Railway, 
inventing  a  new  self-acting  break,  of  attending  the  ceremony  of  opening 
the  Trent  Valley  Railway  (when  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a  speech  com- 
plimentary to  him),  and  of  being  considerably  troubled  oy  applica- 


tions for  assistance  and  advice  from  prorjeotora  and  inventors  of  all 
kinds,  to  whom  however  he  was  invariably  attentive  and  kind,  he 
passed  the  remamder  of  his  days  in  ease  and  peace,  and  died  after  a 
short  illness  on  August  12,  1848,  leaving  a  name  rendered  illustrious 
by  the  patient  perseverance  of  a  high-minded  industry,  and  the  widely- 
developed  productions  of  a  remarkable  genius.  ▲  valuable  biography 
of  this  eminent  man  has  been  written  by  Mr.  S.  Smiles,  to  which  we 
are  indebti^d  for  many  of  the  facts  in  this  notice. 

STEPHENSON,  ROBERT,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom,  as 
we  have  ahready  said,  at  Willington,  on  December  1^  1808.  His 
father,  who  had  felt  the  want  of  early  education,  resolved  that  his  son 
should  not  suffer  from  the  same  cause^  and  accordingly,  though  at 
the  time  he  could  ill  afford  it  sent  him  to  a  school  at  Long  Benton, 
and  in  1814  placed  him  with  Mr.  Bruce  at  Nowcaatle.  Robert  soon 
displayed  a  decided  inclination  for  mechanics  and  science,  and  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Newcastle  Literary  and  Philosophical  Inntitntion, 
was  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  its  library ;  so  that  <m  the  Saturday 
afternoons  were  spent  with  his  father,  the  vcdume  which  he  invariably 
took  home  with  him,  formed  the  subject  of  mutual  instruction  to 
father  and  soa  Robert's  assiduity  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Turner,  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Institution,  who  readUy 
assisted  tiim  in  his  studies,  and  was  also  of  much  service  to  his  ftither 
with  whom  he  soon  after  became  acquainted.  Under  Mr.  Bruce,  Robert 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  a  sound  practical  education,  and  under  his 
father's  direction  wss  always  ready  to  turn  his  acquirements  to  account 
There  still  exists  in  the  wall  over  the  door  of  the  oottsge  at  Killing- 
worth,  a  sun-dial  of  their  joint  production,  of  which  the  ftither  was 
always  proud.  In  1818  Robert  was  taken  from  sdiool  and  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood  as  a  coal-viewer,  acting  as  under-viewer, 
and  making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  machinery  and 
processes  of  coal-mining.  In  1 820  however,  his  father  being  now  some- 
what richer,  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  University  for  a  single  session, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Hope  on  chemistry ;  those  of  Sir 
John  Leslie  on  natursl  philosophy ;  and  those  of  Professor  Jamieson  on 
geology  and  mineralogy.  He  returned  home  in  the  summer  of  1821, 
having  gained  a  mathematical  prise,  and  acquired  the  most  important 
knowledge  of  how  best  to  proceed  in  his  self -education.  In  1822  he 
waa  apprenticed  to  his  father,  who  had  then  commenced  his  locomotive 
manufactory  at  Newcastle,  but  after  two  years'  strict  attention  to  the 
b1lsinesl^  finding  his  health  failing,  he  aeoepted,  in  1824,  a  commission 
to  examine  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  South  America,  whence  he  was 
recalled  by  his  father  when  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway 
was  in  progress,  and  he  reached  home  in  December  1827.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  discussion  as  to  the  use  of  locomotives  on  the 
line,  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Joseph  Locke,  wrote  an  able 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  He  also  greatly  assisted  his  ftither  in  the 
construotion  of  the  successful  engine,  which  we  believe  was  entered 
in  his  name,  though  he  himself  ascribes  the  merit  entirely  to  his 
ftither  and  Mr.  Henry  Booth,  on  whose  suggestion  the  multitubular 
boiler  was  adopted. 

Robert  Stephenson's  next  employment  was  the  execution  of  a 
branch  from  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  near  Warrington, 
now  forming  a  portion  of  the  Qrand  Junction  Railway,  between 
Birmingham  and  Liverpool.  Before  this  branch  was  completed,  he 
undertook  the  survey  and  afterwards  the  construction  of  the  Leicester 
and  Swannington  lUilway,  and  on  the  completion  of  that  work  he 
commenced  the  survey  of  the  line  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway,  of  which  he  was  ultimately  appointed  engineer,  and  removed 
to  London.  Under  his  direction  the  first  sod  was  cut  at  Chalk  Farm 
on  June  1, 1834,  and  the  line  was  opened  on  Sept  15,  1838.  Fully 
aware  of  tiie  vital  importance  of  obtaining  good  means  of  rapid  tramiit, 
he  still  continued  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  improvements  in  the 
locomotive  engine,  which  were  from  time  to  time  carried  out  under 
his  direction  at  the  manufactory  in  Newcastle,  which  for  some  years 
was  exclusively  devoted  to  engines  of  that  class,  and  still  supplies 
larger  numbers  than  any  other  factory  in  the  kingdom,  independent  of 
many  marine  and  stationary  engines.  His  engagements  on  different 
lines  of  railway. have  since  been  very  numerous,  but  he  is  more 
remarkable  for  the  magnificent  conceptions  and  the  vastness  of  some 
of  his  successfully-executed  projects,  such  as  the  High  Level  Bridge 
over  the  Tyne  at  Newcastle,  the  viaduct  (supposed  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world)  over  the  Tweed  valley  at  Berwick,  and  the  Britannia 
tubular  bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait — a  form  of  bridge  of  which  there 
had  been  previously  no  example,  and  to  which,  considering  its  length 
and  the  enormous  weight  it  would  have  to  sustain,  the  objections  and 
difficulties  seemed  almost  insuperable.  With  the  assistance  however 
of  Professor  Hodgkinson,  Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  and  Mr.  Fairbaira  in 
experiments  on  the  best  forms  of  the  various  portions  of  the  struc- 
ture, the  difficulties  were  triumphantly  overcome,  and  in  less  than 
four  years  the  bridge  was  opened  to  the  public  on  March  18, 1850. 

Mr.  Stephenson  has  also  been  employ^  in  the  construction  of  many 
foreign  railways.  He  was  consulted,  with  his  father,  as  to  the  Belgian 
lines ;  also  for  a  line  in  Norway  between  Christiania  and  Lake  Mio«ei^ 
for  which  he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St  Olaf  from  the 
king  of  Sweden ;  and  also  for  one  between  Florence  and  Leghorn, 
about  sixty  miles  in  length.  He  visited  Switserland  for  the  purposo 
of  giving  nis  opinions  as  to  the  best  system  of  railway  oommonio^ 
tion.    He  designed  and  is  now  constructing  the  Victoria  tubular  bridge 
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over  the  St  Lawrence,  near  Montreal,  on  the  model  of  that  over  the 
Menai  Strait,  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Tronk  Railway  of  Canada, 
for  nnitiog  Canada  West  with  the  western  states  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  He  has  recently  completed  the  railway  between  Alex- 
andria  and  Cairo,  a  distance  of  140  miles,  and  has,  dnriog  its  construc- 
tion, several  times  visited  Egypt.  On  the  line  there  are  two  tubular 
bridges  ;~one  over  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  the  other 
over  the  large  canal  near  Besket^-Saba.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
structures  is  that  the  trains  run  on  the  outside  upon  the  top  of  the 
tube  instead  of  inside,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Britannia  Bridge.  He  is 
now  constructing  an  immeose  bridge  across  the  Nile  at  Kaffre  Azzayat^ 
to  replace  the  present  Steam  Ferry  which  is  found  to  interfere  too 
much  with  the  rapid  transit  of  passengers. 

In  addition  to  his  railway  labours  Mr.  Stephenson  has  taken  a  gene- 
ral iDterest  in  public  afiairs  and  in  scientific  investigations.  In  1847 
he  was  returned  as  member  of  parliament,  in  the  Conservative  interest^ 
for  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  for  which  place  he  continues  to  sit.  He  has 
also  acted  with  great  liberality  to  the  Newcastle  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  paying  off  in  1855  a  debt  amounting  to  3100Z.  in 
gratitude,  as  he  expressed  it,  for  the  benefits  he  derived  in  early  life 
Irom  that  establishment,  and  to  enable  it  to  be  as  practically  useful  to 
other  young  men.  He  has  most  liberally  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Piazzi  Smyth,  his  yacht  and  crew,  to  facilitate  the  interesting  investi- 
gations undertaken  by  that  gentleman  at  the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  and 
very  valuable  results  have  been  obtained.  He  has  been  an  honorary 
but  active  member  of  the  London  Sanitary  and  Sewerage  Commis- 
sions ;  he  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  member  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  since  1830,  of  which  institution  he  was  member 
of  council  during  the  years  1845  to  1847,  vice-president  during  those 
from  1848  to  1855,  and  president  during  the  years  1856  and  1857. 
He  has  received  a  Great  Gold  Medal  of  honour  from  the  French  Expo- 
sition d'Industrie  of  1855,  and  is  said  to  have  declined  an  offer  of 
knighthood  in  Great  Britain.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  work  '  On 
the  Locomotive  Steam-Engine,'  and  another  '  On  the  Atmospheric 
Railway  Sy8tem,'  published  in  4to  by  Weale.     [See  Supplimsnt.] 

STKPNKY,  GEORGE,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, was  born  in  Westminster,  in  1668.  In  1676  he  was  sent 
to  Westminster  School,  where  he  continued  his  studies  till  1682, 
when  he  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished 
hiiu^lf  in  1683  by  a  Latin  ode  on  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Anne 
to  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  He  took  the  degree  of  MA.  in  1689. 
At  Westminster  he  had  formed  a  friendship  with  Charles  Montague, 
Afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  which  was  continued  at  Cambridge.  They 
came  to  London  together,  and  were  both  introduced  into  public  life  by 
the  Earl  of  Dorset.  Stepney  s  life,  which  was  short,  was  chiefly  spent 
in  diplomatic  employments.  In  1692  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg;  in  1693,  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany;  in 
1694,  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  In  1695  ne  published  a  poem, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Queen  Mary ;  in  1696  he  went  as  envoy 
to  the  Electors  of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  and  to  tlte  congress  at  Frank- 
fort ;  in  1698  to  Brandenburg,  in  1699  to  the  King  of  Poland,  in  1701 
to  the  Emperor,  and  in  1706  to  the  States-General  He  was  made  one 
of  the  commiBsloners  of  trade  in  1697.  He  died  at  Chelsea  in  1707, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Stepney's  poems  are  few,  and  of  little  value.  He  was  one  of  the 
'eminent  hands'  who  were  united  with  Dryden  in  the  translation  of 
'Juvenal'  in  1693.  Johnson  says,  '*  he  is  a  very  licentious  translator, 
and  does  not  recompense  the  neglect  of  his  author  by  beauties  of 
his  own." 

STERLING,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Eaimes  Caatle,  in  the  island  of 
Bute,  Scotland,  on  the  20th  of  July  1806.  Both  his  parents  were 
Irish  by  birth,  though  of  Scottish  descent;  and  his  fiather,  Edward 
Sterling  (afterwards  well  known  as  a  leading  writer  in,  and  editor  of, 
the  'Times'  newspaper,  but  then  pursuing  the  occupation  of  a 
gentleman-farmer,  after  having  been  educated  for  the  Irish  bar,  and 
having  served  for  some  time  as  a  captain  in  the  army)  had  rented 
Kaimes  Castle  a  short  time  before  his  son's  birth.  John  was  the 
second  child   of   seven,  five  of   whom   died  while  he  was  still  a 

J'outh,  leaving  only  himself  and  an  elder  brother,  who  survived  him. 
n  1809,  the  family  removed  to  Llanblethian,  in  Glamorganshire, 
Wales ;  and  here  John  Sterling  received  his  first  school-education. 
His  father  about  this  time  began  to  contribute  to  the  'Times'  as  an 
occasional  correspondent;  and  the  interest  he  thus  took  in  politics, 
led  him,  on  the  peace  of  1814,  to  remove  again  with  his  family  to 
Paria  Driven  from  Paris  by  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  and 
the  resumption  of  the  war,  the  family  in  1815  settied  in  London, 
where  gradually  the  father  rose  to  his  eminent  position  in  the  world 
of  politics  and  journalism.    He  was  destined  to  outlive  his  sou. 

After  having  been  at  various  schools  in  or  near  London,  Sterling 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  whence^  after  a  brief  stay,  he 
was  removed  in  1824  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Here  Julius 
Hare,  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Lewes,  was  his  tutor,  and  here  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  various  young  men  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished, including  Frederick  Maurice,  Richard  Trench,  Spedding, 
J.  M.  Kemble,  Venables,  Charies  BuUer,  and  Monckton  Milnes.  In 
the  Union  Debating  Club  of  Cambridge,  of  which  these  and  others 
were  members.  Sterling  wa«  one  of  the  chief  speakers ;  and  it  was  here 
perhaps  that  he  first  exhibited  the  quaUties  of  intellect  and  character 


which  made  him  afterwards  socially  celebrated.  From  Trinity 
College,  Sterling  removed,  along  with  his  friend  Maurice,  to  Trinity 
Hall,  with  an  intention  of  studying  law ;  but  in  1827  he  left  Cambridge 
altogether,  without  taking  bis  degree.  In  1828  the  'Athenaeum,' 
then  recently  started  by  Mr.  Silk  Buckingham,  was  purchased  by 
Sterling,  or  at  his  instance^  and  he  and  Maorice  conducted  it  and 
wrote  in  it  for  some  time.  The  speculation  however  in  their  hands 
did  not  answer  commercially,  and  the  journal  was  sold  to  its  present 

Sroprietor.  Sterling,  to  whom  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
e  should  engage  in  any  employment  for  his  living,  continued  to 
reside  in  London,  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  ardent  and  thoughtful 
young  men,  including  not  only  his  college  firiends,  but  such  additions 
as  John  Stuart  Mill.  An  eager  radicalism  of  opinion  was  then 
Sterling's  characteristia  It  was  about  the  year  1828  that  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  Coleridge,  then  living  his  recluse  life  at 
Highgate;  and  Coleridge's  influence  on  Sterling  was  great  and 
enduring.  It  was  evident  in  a  three  volume  novel,  entitled  '  Arthur 
Coningsby,'  which  he  wrote  in  1829-80,  but  which  was  not  pubilshed 
till  a  year  or  two  later.  In  November  1830  he  married;  and  shortly 
after,  being  in  ill-health,  he  and  his  wife  went  to  the  West  India 
island  of  St.  Vincent,  where  a  valuable  sugar  estate  had  been  be- 
queathed to  him,  his  elder  brother,  and  a  cousin,  by  one  of  his 
mother's  uncles.  He  stayed  about  fifteen  months  in  St  Yinoent, 
returning  to  England  in  August  1832.  In  the  spring  of  1833  his 
novel  was  published,  but  obtained  littie  recognition  except  among  the 
few.  Chancing  in  that  year  to  meet  again  his  tutor,  the  Rev.  J  alius 
Hare,  at  Bonn,  the  effect  of  their  conversation  on  Sterling's  mind, 
then  vibrating  under  the  prior  influence  of  Coleridge,  was  that  he 
resolved  to  take  holy  orders  in  the  English  Church.  He  waa  ordained 
deacon  at  Chichester,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1834,  and  immediately 
became  curate  of  Hurstmonoeaux  in  Sussex,  where  his  fnend  waa  rector. 
Sterling  retained  his  curacy  only  eight  months,  resigning  it  in 
Februaiy  1835,  on  account  of  delicate  health.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  change,  or  a  tendency  to  change,  in 
his  opinions.  From  this  time,  at  all  events,  there  was  a  gradual 
divergence  in  his  views  from  the  fixed  creed  of  the  Church  of  England, 
though  his  relations  to  many  of  ifai  most  excellent  members  oontinued 
to  be  as  intimate  and  affectionate  as  ever.  It  was  in  1835  that  he  fint 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  then  recentiy  setttied  in  London; 
and  it  seems  evident  that  gradually  the  infiuence  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
modified  the  results  of  that  of  Coleridge.  "  Coleridge,"  says  Mr. 
Giflyle  himself,  in  his  memou  of  Sterling,  *'was  now  dead,  not  long 
since ;  nor  was  his  name  henceforth  mudi  heard  in  Sterling's  circle ; 
though,  on  occasion,  for  a  year  or  two  to  come,  he  would  still  assert 
his  transcendant  admiration,  especially  if  Maurice  were  by  to  help. 
But  he  was  getting  into  German,  into  various  inquiries  and  sources  of 
knowledge  new  to  him,  and  his  admirations  and  notions  on  many 
things  were  silentiy  and  rapidly  modifying  themselves."  Literature 
was  thenceforward  Sterling's  chief  occupation ;  though,  from  all  the 
accounts  that  remain  of  him,  what  he  accomplished  and  has  left 
behind  him  in  literature  gives  but  a  famt  idea  of  the  influenoe  he 
exerted  in  intellectual  society,  and  especially  in  that  of  London,  by 
his  frankness  and  powers  of  talk  Very  few  men  had  so  manv  friends 
or  was  so  loved  by  them.  It  was  unfortunate  for  them  and  iiim  that 
his  extremely  precarious  health  caused  him  every  now  and  then  to 
absent  himself  from  Loudon  and  seek  a  warmer  climate.  In  1836  he 
went  to  tiie  south  of  France ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  went  to 
Madeira.  While  at  Madeira  he  wrote  much,  and  sent  some  contri- 
butions, in  prose  and  versei  to  'Blackwood's  Magazine.'  In  the  apring 
of  1838  he  returned  to  England,  and  for  a  time  he  resided  on  the 
southern  sea  coast,  making  frequent  visits  to  London.  He  began  to 
write  for  the  '  Weetminster  Review,'  then  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill ;  he  was  also  busy  privately  with  various  compoai- 
tions  in  prose  and  verse.  It  was  at  this  time  too  that,  in  order  to 
secure  Sterling's  meeting  with  as  many  of  his  friends  as  possible  on 
his  flying  visits  to  London,  the  famous  so-called  "  Sterling  Club  "  was 
formed.  A  list  of  the  members  of  tins  club  is  given  in  Mr.  Carlyle's 
*  Life  of  Sterling,'  at  page  208. 

Part  of  the  years  1838  and  1889  were  spent  by  Sterling  in  Italy ; 
and  on  his  return  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Clifton.  It  was  whOe 
residing  here  that  he  published  under  the  general  titie  of '  Poems,  by 
John  Sterling '  (Moxon,  1839),  a  collection  of  his  metrical  effusions  up 
to  that  time.  The  two  next  years  were  spent  in  migrations  ^m 
place  to  place,  including  a  second  visit  to  Madeira,  on  account  of 
health.  In  1841,  while  living  at  Falmouth,  he  published  'The  Eleo- 
tion :  a  Poem,  in  Seven  Boou ' — a  poem  of  English  life  and  eociety. 
He  was  then  engaged  on  what  he  intended  to  be  his  best  work — 
'Strafford,  a  Tragedy,'  which  however  was  not  published  till  1843. 
This  year,  1843  (he  had  again  been  absent  in  Italy  in  the  interim), 
was  one  of  calamity  to  him  and  his.  His  wife  died  in  April,  and  his 
own  always  feeble  health  was  rendered  more  precarious  than  ever  by 
the  accidental  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  Sterling  retired  to  Ventnor 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  June  1 843,  where  his  last  labours  were  on  a  poem 
on  the  subject  of  'Coour  de  Lion,'  still  unpublished.  Here  he  sank 
gradually,  and  on  the  18th  of  September  1844,  he  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight.  A  collection  of  his  'Essays  and  Tales '  from  the  '  Athe- 
naeum,' *  Blackwood,' and  other -periodicals,  was  edited  in  two  volumea, 
with  a  memoir  prefixed,  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  1848;  the  well- 
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known  '  Life  of  Sterling '  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  representing  the  man  leu  in 
hit  ecdetiaaiical  than  in  hia  general  human  relations,  appeared  in 
1851 ;  and  in  the  same  year  '  Twelve  Letters  by  John  Sterling'  ware 
edited  by  bis  relatiye  Mr.  Coningham  of  Brighton. 

STERNE,  LAURENCE,  was  the  great-grandson  of  Dr.  Richard 
Sterne,  who  died  arohbishop  of  York  in  1688.  His  father,  Roger 
Sterne^  second  son  of  Simon  Sterne  of  Elvington  and  Halifax,  having 
entered  the  army,  became  a  lieutenant  in  Handaside's  regiment,  and 
on  the  25th  of  September  1711,  OA,  married  in  Flanders,  Agnes,  the 
widow  of  Captain  Herbert^  and  stepdaughter  of  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Nuttle^  whom  Sterne  himself,  in  a  memoir  written  for  the  infor- 
mation of  his  daughter  a  short  time  before  Ms  death,  describes  as  "  a 
noted  suUer  in  Fhinders  in  Queen  Anne's  wars.''  His  mother's  own 
family  name  he  professes  to  have  forgotten.  Roger's  first  child,  bom 
at  Lisle,  in  July  1712,  was  a  daughter,  Mary,  who  grew  up  to  be  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  but  made  an  unfortunate  marriage,  and  died 
early  of  a  broken  heart  Laurence  was  brought  into  the  world  on  the 
24  th  of  November  1718,  at  Clonmel  in  Ireluad,  where  his  father  and 
mother  had  anrived  with  the  ragiment  from  Dunkirk  only  a  few 
days  before.  "My  birthday,"  says  Sterne,  **  was  omipous  to  my  poor 
father,  who  was,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  with  many  other  brave 
officers,  broke,  and  sent  adrift  into  the  world,  with  a  wife  and  two 
children."  The  lieutenant  upon  this  betook  himself  with  his  wife  and 
family  to  the  family  seat  at  Elvington,  near  York,  where  his  mother, 
who  had  inherited  the  property  from  her  father,  Sir  Roger  Jaques, 
resided,  her  husband  having  died  ten  years  before;  here  they  all 
sojourned  for  aliout  ten  months,  after  which,  the  r^ment  being  re- 
estabUsbed,  they  set  out  to  join  it  at  Dublin,  whence  Lieutenant 
Sterne  being  within  a  month  ordered  to  Exeter,  his  wife  and  her  two 
infanta  followed  him  thither.  They  remained  a  twelvemonth  in  Eng- 
land, and  then  the  lieutenant,  with  his  family  increased  by  another 
boy,  bom  at  Plymouth,  was  foroed  once  more  to  turn  his  face  to  Ire- 
land. This  must  have  been  about  the  end  of  the  year  1715,  if  the 
chronology  of  the  account  is  to  be  depended  upon.  Having  got  to 
Dublin,  they  continued  there  till  the  year  1719,  which  however  would 
be  for  above  three  years,  instead  of  only  a  year  and  a  half,  as  Sterne 
seems  to  state.  In  that  year,  he  says,  "  all  unhinged  again."  The 
regiment  was  ordered  to  tbo  Isle  of  Wight,  to  embark  for  Spain  on 
tho  Vigo  expedition.  On  their  joumey  thither  from  Bristol  the 
younger  boy  died,  but  his  place  was  supplied  by  a  girl  (who  died  how- 
ever in  childhood)  bom  in  September  1719,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  the  lieutenant  left  his  wife  and  children  till  the  regiment  got 
back  to  Wicklow,  in  Ireland,  whither  he  then  sent  for  them.  They 
lived  a  vear  in  the  barracks  at  Wicklow,  where  Mrs.  Steme  gave  birth 
to  another  boy;  and  then  they  spent  six  months  with  a  relation  of 
hers,  a  Mr.  Fetherston,  parson  of  a  place  called  Annamoe  about  seven 
miles  from  Wicklow.  ''It  was  in  this  parish,"  says  Sterne,  *'durinff 
our  stay,  that  I  had  that  wonderful  escape,  in  fal&ng  through  a  mill- 
race  whilst  the  mill  was  going,  and  being  taken  up  unhurt ;  the  story 
is  incredible,  but  known  for  truth  in  all  that  part  of  Ireland,  where 
hundreds  of  the  common  people  flocked  to  see  me."  The  incident,  it 
seems,  is  still  traditionally  remembered  in  the  district.  After  this 
they  were  in  barracks  for  another  year  in  Dublin — the  year  1721 
— in  which,  Steme  tells  us,  he  learned  to  write.  The  regiment  was 
next  ordered  to  Mullingar,  where  a  coUateral  descendant  of  Arch- 
bishop Steme  found  out  his  relations,  or  was  found  out  by  them,  and, 
taking  them  all  to  bis  *  castle,'  entertained  them  kindly  for  a  year,  and 
then  sent  them  after  the  rogiment  to  Carrickfergus.  On  the  joumey 
thither,  which  took  six  or  seven  days,  and  is  described  as  most  rueful 
and  tediouB,  or  shortly  after,  the  youngest  boy  died,  and  also  another 
infant,  a  girl,  which  had  been  bom  when  they  were  last  in  Dublin.  In 
the  autumn  of  Uiis  year  (1728),  or  the  spring  of  the  next,  Laurence^ 
now  ten  years  old,  was  sent  over  to  England,  and  put  to  school,  near 
Halifax,  **  with  an  able  master,'*  says  be,  **  with  whom  I  stayed  some 
time,  till,  by  God's  care  of  me,  my  cousin  Sterne  of  Elvington  became  a 
father  to  me,  and  sent  me  to  the  university."  It  wiU  be  perceived 
from  this  detail,  that,  although  Steme  was  of  English  descent  and 
parentage,  he  was  not  only  by  accident  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  spent 
m  that  country  a  considerable  part  of  his  early  boyhood.  No  doubt 
some  effect  was  produced  upon  his  opening  powers  of  thought  and 
observation,  by  his  having  been  allowed  to  run  wild,  as  .it  were,  in 
that  land  of  wit  and  whim  from  his  seventh  to  his  tenth  year. 

His  father  next  followed  his  regiment  to  Londonderry,  where,  says 
the  autobiographical  sketch,  ''another  sister  was  brought  forth, 
Catherine,  still  living,  but  most  unhappily  eatranged  from  me  by  m^ 
uncle's  wickedness  and  her  own  folly."  From  Londonderry  the  regi- 
ment was  sent  out  to  defend  Gibraltar  at  the  siege  (in  1727),  where 
Lieutenant  Steme  was  mn  through  the  body  by  a  brother  officer  in  a 
duel,  and  only  recovered  with  much  difficulty,  and  with  so  shattered  a 
constitution,  that  when,  shortly  after,  he  was  sent  out  to  Jamaica,  he 
speedily  fell  a  prey  to  the  oountiy  fever,  dying  at  Port  Antonio,  in 
March  1781.  "My  father,"  says  Steme,  "was  a  littie  smart  man- 
active  to  the  last  degree  in  all  exercises — ^most  patient  of  fatigue  and 
disappointments,  of  which  it  pleased  God  to  give  him  full  measure ; 
he  was  in  his  temper  somewhat  rapid  and  hasty,  but  of  a  kindly, 
sweet  disposition,  void  of  all  design,  and  so  innocent  in  his  own  inten- 
tions, that  he  suspected  no  one;  so  that  jou  might  have  cheated  him 
ten  tUnes  in  a  day,  if  nine  had  not  been  sufficient  for  your  purpose." 


Meanwhile  Steme  remained  with  his  master  at  Halifax,  to  whom, 
from  an  anecdote  which  he  relates,  his  dawning  genius  seems  to  have 
been  already  clearly  discemible,  till  he  waa  sent  by  his  kinsman  to 
the  Universitj  of  Cambridge,  in  1788.  He  was  admitted  of  Jesus 
College  on  the  6th  of  July  in  that  year ;  and  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  January  1786 ;  and  that  of  M.A.  at  the  commencement  in 

1740.  On  leaving  the  university,  in  what  year  has  not  been  stated,  he 
took  orders,  and  his  unole,  the  Rev.  Jaques  Steme,  LL.D.,  a  younger 
brother  of  his  father^St  and  a  well-beneficed  clergyman,  being  a  pre- 
bendary of  Durham  and  of  York,  and  rector  of  Rise  and  of  Hornsea 
cum  Ri-ton,  procured  him  the  living  of  Sutton,  in  Yorkshire.  It  was 
in  the  city  of  York  that  he  met  with  the  lady  whom  be  married  in 

1741,  after  having  courted  her,  as  he  tells  u%  for  two  years.  Her  name 
is  not  known ;  iJl  that  appeara  is  that  her  Christian  name  began  with 
L.,  being  probably  Lydia,  like  that  of  her  daughter.  She  brought 
him  some  fortune,  but  probably  of  no  great  amount  Steme's  unole 
now  procured  him  a  prebend  in  York  cathedral;  "  but  he  quarrelled 
with  me  afterwards,"  says  Steme,  "because  I  would  not  write 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers :  though  he  was  a  party  man,  I  was 
not,  and  detested  such  dirty  work,  thinking  it  beneath  me :  from 
that  period  be  became  my  bitterest  enemy."  Notwithstanding  all  this 
virtuous  indignation  however,  Steme  appears  to  have  gone  on  duing 
this  "  dirty  work  "  for  his  uncle  foe  a  very  considerable  length  of  time 

— not  much  less  tban  twenty  years.    In  a  letter  to  a  Mrs.  F ^ 

written  in  November  1759,  on  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  the  first 
two  volumes  of  his  '  Tristram  Shandy,'  he  says,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
his  correspondent  had  made  as  to  the  reason  of  his  turning  author, 
'*  Why  traly,  I  am  tired  of  employing  my  brains  for  other  people's 
advantage.  'Tis  a  foolish  sacrifice  1  have  made  for  some  years  to  an 
ungrateful  person."  It  has  been  asserted  that  he  wrote,  or  oomiucted 
for  some  time,  a  periodical  electioneering  paper  published  at  York  in 
the  Whig  interest.    Soon  after  his  marriage,  a  friend  of  his  wife's 

E resented  him  with  the  living  of  Stilliugton,  also  in  Yorkshire ;  and 
e  tells  us  he  remained  near  twenty  years  at  button  doing  duty  at 
both  places,  which  seem  to  have  been  witbin  a  mile  and  a  half  of  each 
other.  "I  had  then,"  he  says,  ''very  good  health:  books,  painting, 
fiddling,  and  ahooting  were  my  amusements."  During  all  this  space, 
bis  only  publications,  or  all  at  least  to  which  he  put  his  name,  were 
two  sermons :  the  first,  entitled  *  The  Case  of  Elyah  and  the  Widow 
of  Zarephath  considered,'  in  1747 ;  the  second,  entitled  '  Tbe  Abuses 
of  Conscience,'  in  1750.  This  latter  is  the  same  which  he  afterwards 
introduced  in  the  second  volume  of  his  *  Tristram  Shandy '  as  a  Ser- 
mon of  Yorick's :  in  the  preface  to  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  col- 
lected sermons,  which  appeared  the  following  year,  he  says,  '*  I  suppose 
it  is  needless  to  inform  the  public  that  the  reason  of  printing  these 
sermons  arises  altogether  from  the  favourable  reception  which  the 
sermon  given  as  a  sample  of  them  in  *  Tristram  Shandy '  met  with 
from  the  world : — that  sermon  was  printed  by  itself  some  years  ago, 
but  could  find  neither  purchasers  nor  readers."  Both  sermons  were 
republished  in  the  collection. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  '  Tristram  Shandy '  were  originally  pub- 
lished at  York,  towards  the  end  of  1759,  and  were  reprinted  at  Loudon 
early  in  1760.  Although  anonymous,  the  work  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  be  Sterae*s  from  the  first;  and  it  raised  him  at  once  from 
obacority  to  universal  notoriety  and  high  literary  fame.  This  and 
his  subsequent  publications — ^two  volumes  of  Sermons  in  1760,  vols. 
8  and  4  of  '  Tristram  Shandy '  in  1761,  vols.  6  and  6  in  1762,  vols.  7 
and  8  in  1765,  two  more  vols,  of  Sermons  in  1766,  the  9th  vol.  of 
' Tristram  Shandy '  in  1767,  and  the  'Sentimental  Journey '  in  1768 — 
probably  also  brought  him  a  good  deal  of  money ;  and  his  eunoum* 
stances  were  further  improved  by  his  being  presented  by  Lord 
Falconbridge,  in  1760,  with  the  curacy  of  Coxwold,  also  in  Yorkahire, 
which  he  calls  "a  sweet  retirement,  in  oompariaon  of  Suttou."  His 
celebrity  also,  it  is  to  be  feared,  introduoed  the  Yorkshire  parson  to 
new  habits  of  life,  and  to  some  kinds  of  dissipation  not  quite  so 
innocent  as  '*  fiddling  and  ahooting."  In  1760  he  took  a  house  at  York 
for  his  wife  and  his  only  child,  a  daughter ;  but  his  own  time  he  seems 
from  this  date  to  have  sp^t  mostly  either  in  London  or  on  the 
Continent.  In  1762,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  he  went  to 
France^  whither  he  was  soon  after  followed  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Leaving  them  both  in  that  countiy,  he  seems  to  have  in  the  fiint 
instance  returned  to  England,  whence^  in  1764,  he  proceeded  to  Italy, 
with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  his  health,  now  greatiy  impaired.  He 
retumed  to  England  in  the  earlier  part  of  1767,  and,  having  after 
some  time  persuaded  Ids  wife  to  oome  over  to  him  with  their  daughter, 
he  remamMl  at  York  till  he  had  written  all  that  we  have  of  his 
'Sentimental  Jonmev,'  the  first  part,  which  he  then  brought  up  with 
him  to  the  metropolis,  and  published,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  He  lived  merely  to  see  the  work 
brought  out;  haying  died,  at  his  lodgings  in  Bond-street,  on  the  18th 
of  March  1768  (not  the  18th  of  September,  aa  is  stated  on  his  monu- 
ment ereoted  some  years  after  in  the  burying-ground  of  St.  Qeorge's, 
Hanover-square,  where  he  was  interred).  He  had  saved  nothings  if 
he  did  not  die  in  debt ;  but  it  is  said  that,  soon  after,  his  wife  and 
daughter  being  at  York  during  the  races,  a  ooUeotion  which  amounted 
to  a  thousand  pounds  was  made  for  them  by  some  gentlemen  there; 
and  they  also  received  a  liberal  subscription  for  three  more  volumes 
of  his  Sermons,  which  were  afterwards  published.    In  1775,  after  hw 
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mother's  death,  Sterne^s  daughter,  who  calls  herself,  at  the  end  of  the 
dedication  to  Garriok,  Lydia  Sterne  de  Medalle  (having  been  married 
to  a  person  of  the  latter  name),  published  three  small  volumes  of  his 
'Letters  to  his  Friends,'  along  with  the  short  autobiographical  memoir 
from  which  many  of  the  above  facts  have  been  taken.  Some  of  the 
letters  in  this  collection  are  of  a  very  extraordinary  character  to  have 
been  either  published  by  a  daughter,  or  left  for  publication,  as  we  are 
assured  they  were,  by  a  wife.  The  same  year  Uiere  appeared,  under 
the  title  of  '  Letters  to  Eliza,'  ten  letters  addressed  by  Sterne,  in 
March  and  April  1767,  to  an  East  Indian  lady,  who  is  described  by 
the  editor  as  a  "  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Draper,  wife  of  Daniel  Draper,  Esq., 
counsellor  at  Bombay,  and  at  present  chiei  of  the  factory  at  Surat." 
Having  come  to  England  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  she  and  Sterne 
became  acquainted  and  were  greatly  taken  with  each  other.  Sterne's 
letters  however  do  not  warrant  us  io  concluding  that  they  were 
attached  by  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  a  very  warm  friendship. 
The  lady  had  been  dead  some  years,  as  well  as  Sterne  himself,  when 
his  letters  to  her  were  published ;  and  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  the 
editor  telUi  us,  had  been  attended  with  circumstances  which  were 
*' generally  said  to  have  reflected  no  credit  either  on  her  prudence  or 
discretion."  But  whether  there  is  any  real  ground  for  this  slander 
we  greatly  doubt.  Mrs.  Draper  returned  to  her  hnsband  in  India 
after  her  correspondoDce  with  Sterne,  and,  then  making  a  second  visit 
to  England,  died  at  Bristol,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral,  where 
there  is  a  marble  monument  erected  to  her  memory.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  fragments,  the  only  other  remains  of  Sterne  that 
have  been  printed  consist  of  a  second  collection  of  letters,  in  one 
volume,  which  also  appeared  in  1775 ;  with  the  addition  of  a  piece  of 
humorous  satire  entitled  *  The  History  of  a  Watchcoat.'  which  how- 
ever had  been  published  separately  about  seven  years  before. 

In  1793  Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchester,  published  an  Essay  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,'  afterwards  enlarged  and  published  separately  in  1798,  and 
again  in  1802,  under  the  title  of  <  Illustrations  of  Stemo^'  with  the 
view  of  showing  that  many  passages  in  his  writings  were  suggested  by 
or  imitated  from  various  old  and  commonly  neglected  authors,  espe- 
cially Rabelais  and  Burton's  *  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.'  In  a  literal 
sense,  the  charge  is  sufficiently  established ;  there  are  some  passages 
in  Sterne  which  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  copied  from  Burton,  Rabelais, 
and  others ;  and  the  germs  of  a  good  many  of  his  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions may  be  found  in  their  pages.  Of  course  also  the  general  spirit 
of  his  wit  and  turn  of  writing  must  have  taken  something  from  the 
sources  with  which  he  is  thus  proved  to  have  been  familiar.  But 
however  these  detections  may  affect  Sterne's  reputation  for  honesty, 
the  question  of  the  originality  of  his  genius  is  not  touched  by  them. 
A  writer  of  original  genius,  under  the  pressure  of  haste  or  indolence, 
may,  if  not  a  scrupulous  man,  borrow  or  steal  occasionally,  as  well  as 
the  most  common-place  writer.  Sterne,  we  know,  wss  the  reverse  of 
scrupulous ;  but  he  may  also  have  had  no  very  felonious  intention  in 
the  appropriations  that  are  laid  to  his  charge ;  it  will  be  admitted  that 
he  has  for  the  most  part  really  put  a  new  Ufo  into  what  he  has  thus 
resuscitated ;  and  he  probably  thought  that  in  all  such  cases  he  gave 
more  than  he  took.  The  nature  of  his  writings,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
precluded  him  from  making  any  formal  acknowledgment  of  his  obliga- 
tions ;  he  could  not  finish  off  a  chapter  in  *  Tristram  Shandy '  with  a 
list  of  references  such  as  might  be  appended  to  a  chapter  of  a  history 
or  an  article  in  a  dictionary.  Beyond  all  controversy,  he  is,  in  his 
oonceptions  and  delineations  separately  considered,  as  well  as  in  his 
general  spirit  and  manner,  one  of  the  most  original  of  writers.  His 
humour  is  quite  as  much  tui  generis  as  that  of  either  Rabelais  or 
Cervantes  or  Swift.  Whatever  he  may  have  in  common  with  any  or 
all  of  these,  he  has  much  more  in  which  he  differs  from  them,  and  that 
is  wholly  his  owd.  He  Is,  of  all  English  humourists  at  least,  the 
airiest  and  most  buoyant.  And  it  is  wonderful  what  a  truth  and  real 
humanity  there  is  even  in  his  most  startling  and  eccentric  creations ; 
how  perft-ctly  unity  of  character  and  every  artistic  probability  is 
preserved  in  each  of  them ;  how  they  aU  draw  our  sympathies  towards 
them ;  how  they  live  like  actual  existences  in  our  memories  and  our 
hearts.  It  is  rather  a  simple  fact  than  an  opinion  that  the  first  class 
of  Sterne's  dramatit  penona,  his  Uncle  Tobys,  his  Corporal  Trims, 
his  Yoricks,  rank  in  that  department  of  our  literature  next  to  the 
Launces  and  Touchstones,  the  Malvolios  and  Justice  Shallows,  of 
Sbakspere,  and  far  apart  from  all  else  of  the  same  kind  in  the  language. 
In  the  mere  art  of  writing  also,  his  execution,  amid  much  apparent 
extravagance,  is  shigularly  careful  and  perfect;  it  will  be  found  that 
every  touch  has  been  well  considered,  has  its  proper  purpose  and 
meaning,  and  performs  its  part  in  producing  the  effect;  but  the  art  of 
arts,  the  are  eelare  artem,  never  was  possessed  m  a  higher  degree  by 
any  writer  than  by  Sterne.  His  greatest  work,  out  of  all  comparison, 
is  undoubtedly  his  •Tristram  Sliandy;'  although,  among  foreigners, 
the  *8eatimeiital  Journey'  seems  to  stand  in  the  highest  estimation. 
But  that  will  hardly  be  the  judgment  of  any  Englishman,— though  it 
Biay  be  of  some  English  women. 

STERNHOLD,  THOMAS,  was  a  native  of  Hampshire.  The  date 
•f  his  birth  is  not  known.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was 
gtoem  of  th«  robes  to  Henry  VIII.,  and  retained  the  same  office  under 
Edward  VI^  in  whose  reign  he  died,  August  1549. 

Stcnhold's  only  daim  to  dioti&ctioQ  as  that  he  wsi  the  principal 


author  of  the  first  English  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  attached  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He  had  imdertaken  to  Tersify  the 
whole  of  Uie  Psalms,  but  completed  only  fifty-one:  the  rest  were 
translated  by  John  Hopkins  and  others.  Stemhold's  version  was  not 
published  till  after  his  death — 'All  such  Psalm  of  David  as  Thomas 
Sternholde  did  in  Ms  Lyfe  drawe  into  English  Metre,'  8vo,  London, 
1649.  He  was  also  the  author  of  '  Certain  Chapters  of  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  drawen  into  Metre,'  8vo,  London,  1549.  The  complete 
version  of  the  Psalms  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  was  not  published 
till  1562,  when  it  was  first  annexed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
with  the  title  of  '  The  whole  Booke  of  Psalmes,  oollected  into  English 
Metre,  by  T.  Sternhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others,  conferred  with  the 
Ebrue,  with  apt  Notes  to  sing  withaL'  The  printing  was  in  black 
letter,  and  the  music  oonsLsted  of  the  melodies  only,  without  base  or 
other  part.  Many  of  the  best  melodies  were  adaptations  from  the 
German  and  French. 

The  Reformation  introduced  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms.  The 
Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  beheaded  on  the  19th  of  January  1546-7, 
translated  some  of  the  Psalms  and  Eccleeiastes  into  verse,  which, 
together  with  a.few  poems,  were  printed  by  Dr.  Percy,'  but  never  pub- 
lished, the  whole  impression  having  been  consumed  in  the  fire  which 
destroyed  the  printing-offioe  of  Mr.  Nichols  in  1808.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  also  published  *  Certayne  Psalmes,  chosen  out  of  the  Psalmes  of 
Dauid,  oommonly  called  vij.  Peny tentiall  Psalmes,  drawn  into  Englishe 
Metre ;  whereunto  is  added  a  Prolog  of  the  Auothore  before  eueiy 
Psalme,  very  pleasant  and  profettable  to  the  godly  Reader,'  8vob 
London,  1549.  In  the  same  year  was  published  'The  Psalter  of 
Dauid,  newly  translated  in  Englyahe  Metre,  in  such  sort  that  it  may 
more  decentiy  and  with  more  delight  of  the  mynd  be  reade  and  songe 
of  al  men;  whereunto  is  added  a  Note  of  four  parts,  wyth  other 
thynges,'  &c.,  London,  1549.  *'Then,"  as  Campbell,  in  his* Speci- 
mens of  English  Poetiy '  (vol  L,  *  Essay  on  English  Poetry '),  observes, 
"  then  fiouridied  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  who,  with  the  best  intentions 
and  the  worst  taste,  degraded  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  Psalmody  by  flat 
and  homely  phraseology ;  and  mistaking  vulgarity  for  eimplicity, 
turned  into  bathos  what  they  found  sublime.  Such  was  the  love  cf 
versifying  holy  writ  at  that  period,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were 
rhymed  and  set  to  music  by  Christopher  Tye."  Tje'a  book  is  entitled 
'The  Actesof  the  Apostles;  translated  into  Englyahe  Metre,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Eyoge's  moste  excellent  Majestye,  by  Cristofer  Tye, 
Doctor  in  Musyke  and  one  of  the  Qentylmen  of  his  Grace's  most 
honourable  Chappell ;  wyth  Notes  to  echo  Chapter,  to  synge  and  also 
to  playe  upon  the  Lute,  very  necessary  for  studentes  after  theyr  stndye 
to  fyle  theyr  wy  ttes,  and  also  for  all  Christians  that  cannot  synge  to 
read  the  good  and  godlie  storyes  of  the  Lines  of  Christ  hys  Apostles^' 
sm.  8vo,  Lond.,  1553.  See  further,  Warton's  *  Hist  of  English  Poetiy,' 
vol.  ilL,  149-57,  &c,  ed.  1840. 

STESI'CHORUS,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated  lyric  poets 
of  ancient  Greece.  The  few  and  fragmentary  accounts  which  we  have 
of  him,  are  not  only  in  direct  contradiction  to  one  another,  but  are 
manifestly  interwoven  with  various  mythical  elements.  All  accounts 
however  agree  that  he  was  a  native  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  and  son  of 
Euphemus.  (Plat,  '  Phsedr.,'  p.  244 ;  Staph.  Byz.,  «.  v.  Maravp^.) 
Among  the  various  statements  of  the  date  of  his  birth,  the  most 
probable  is  that  it  was  about  b.c.  648.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  his  death  having  probably  taken  place  in  b.o.  560.  In  his  later 
vears  therefore  he  witnessed  the  tyranny  of  Phalaris,  against  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  cautioned  his  feUow-dtisens  in  an  apologue  called 
the  *  Horse  and  the  Stag.'  ( Aristot, '  Rhet,'  iL  20 ;  Conoo,  '  Narrat,' 
42 ;  comp.  Herat,  *  Epist.,'  i.  10,  84,  fta)  The  population  of  Himera 
consisted  of  Zanclsans  and  Syracusans,  but  the  family  of  Stesichorus 
had  come  to  the  colony  from  Metaurus.  He  is  said  to  have  been  blind 
for  some  time,  and,  according  to  the  story,  this  punishment  was 
inflicted  on  him  for  having  offended  by  bis  poems  the  shade  of  Helen. 
His  original  name  was,  according  to  Suidas  («.  v.  'ZTticrixopos),  Tisiaa, 
and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Stesichorus  as  indicating  the  art  to  which 
he  mainly  devoted  his  life,  that  is,  the  art  of  training  and  directing 
the  solemn  choruses  at  the  religious  festivals.  This  art  appears  to 
have  been  hereditaiy  in  his  family,  which  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that,  according  to  some  writers,  he  was  descended  from  Hesiod, 
and  that  after  bis  death  there  occur  two  Himerssans  of  the  same  name, 
who  were  likewise  distinguished  in  this  art.  (Marm.  Par., '  £p./  50 
and  78.)  But  Stesichorus  Tisias  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  fiamily. 
It  was  he  who  gave  to  the  choral  songs  the  artistic  form  which  was 
subsequently  brought  to  perfection  by  Pindar.  Before  his  time  a 
chorus  simply  consisted  of  strophes  and  antistrophes.  Steeiohonis 
added  the  epode,  during  the  recitation  of  which  the  choruses  stood 
still.  The  movements  and  arrangement  of  the  chorus-danoers  were 
likewise  settled  by  him  in  a  manner  which  was  afterwards  observed 
by  other  teachers  of  the  chorus  and  poets,  and  lastly,  he  introduced  a 
greater  variety  of  characteristic  metres  than  had  been  hitherto  used 
in  the  composition  of  choruses,  and  had  them  accompanied  by  the 
cith'ara.  In  short,  Stesichorus  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
creator  of  the  perfect  form  of  this  species  of  poetry,  although  his 
choruses  were  much  more  simple  than  those  of  later  times,  and  boro 
greater  resemblance  to  epic  poetry.  The  dialect  which  he  used  was 
that  of  the  Epos,  interspersed  with  Dorisms.  The  subjects  of  hia 
poetry  were  all  taken  from  the  mythical  and  heroic  i^^  of  Ctroeoe^  as 
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QomctiUan  (x.  L  62)  states,  and  as  is  dear  from  the  titles  and  frag- 
ments still  extant.  Some  of  these  epioo-lyrical  ohornaes  were  very 
long :  thas  the  *  Orestela '  is  said  to  have  oonsieted  of  two  books,  and 
the  series  of  scenes  representing  the  taking  of  Troy,  on  the  so-called 
lUao  Table,  was  taken  from  this  poem.  The  greater  part  of  these 
choruses  most  have  consisted  of  epic  nanatiTe;  but  owing  to  the 
solemn  character  of  choral  poetry  in  general,  the  tone  of  the  narrative 
is  more  exalted  then  in  an  ordinary  epio  poem.  Quinotilian  says  that 
he  represented  his  heroes  with  their  appropriate  dignity,  and  that  he 
might  have  rivalled  Homer  himself  if  he  had  kept  within  bounds,  and 
not  indulged  in  an  exuberance  of  words,  and  not  given  the  reins  too 
much  to  his  imagination.  This  censure  is  perfectly  justified  by  the 
extant  fragments. 

Besides  mschorases  Steeiohorus  composed  pseans  and  hymns  which 
were  of  a  more  purely  lyrical  character.  He  is  also  the  first  Qreek 
poet  who  wrote  erotic  poems  containing  celebrated  love  stories.  The 
bucolic  poetry  of  Sicily  was  likewise  mdebted  to  him,  as  he  raised  it 
from  a  rude  and  unpolished  state  to  classical  perfection. 

Stesichorus,  whom  the  ancients  always  mention  with  high  admira- 
tion, is  as  a  lyric  poet  totally  difFerent  from  what  we  usually  understand 
by  this  term,  for  his  works  did  not  contain  any  effusions  of  his  own 
feelings  and  thoughts,  nor  did  they  even,  as  it  would  appear,  bear  any 
relation  to  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  he  lived ;  the  subjects 
were  stories  belonging  to  paat  ages,  and  taken  either  from  the  early 
traditions  of  Qreeoe,  or  from  the  legends  current  among  the  BicUlan 
peasantry. 

After  his  death  the  HimersBans  erected  a  statue,  which  represented 
him  as  a  man  weighed  down  by  old  age,  with  a  book  in  his  band. 
(Cic,  *  c.  Yerr.,'  iL  85.)  Catana  disputed  with  Himera  the  honour  of 
possessing  the  tomb  of  Stesichorus,  and  magnificent  monumente  in 
honour  of  him  were  erected  in  both  places. 

The  fragments  of  Stesichorus  have  been  collected  by  J.  A.  Suchfort, 
4to.  Qottingen,  1771,  and  by  Blomfield,  in  the  'Mus.  Crit,'  No.  6. 
The  best  collection  however  is  that  by  Eleine,  which  was  published 
in  8vo,  BerUn,  1823,  under  the  title,  'Stesichori  Himerensis  Frag- 
ments oollegit,  Dissertationem  de  Vitft  et  Poesi  Austoris  prsemisit,  C. 
Fr.  Eleine.'  The  yare  alao  contained  in  Gaisford's  '  Poet  Qnec.  Minor.' 

(Miiller,  ^tt<.  of  the  Lit.  of  Ant,  Qr,,l,  p.  197-203;  Bode,  Qach. 
der  Lyrisehm  Diehikvaui  der  ntUenen,  iL,  p.  40-85.) 

STEUART,  SIR  JAMES,  bom  at  Edinburgh,  October  21,  1712, 
was  the  only  son  of  Sir  James  Sttsuart,  solicitor-general  for  Scotland, 
under  Queen  Anne  and  George  L  After  being  admitted  at  the  Scotcn 
bar  at  tiie  age  of  twenty-four,  he  proceeded  to  the  Continent,  where  he 
spent  several  years,  and  at  Rome  was  introduced  to  the  young  Pre- 
tender. He  wss  unfortunately  called  to  Edinburgh  by  the  illness  of 
his  wife  at  the  period  of  the  rebellion  of  1745,  where  his  intercourse 
with  Charles  Edward  was  resumed,  though  he  took  no  part  in  pro- 
moting his  designs.  After  the  battle  of  Cdloden  he  found  it  prudent 
to  retire  to  the  ContiDent,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  seventeen 
Tears.  In  1768  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  country  on 
the  understanding  that  he  would  not  be  molested  so  lone  as  he 
remained  quiet,  but  it  was  not  until  1771  that  he  received  a  free 
pardon.  Having  settled  at  Coltness,  the  seat  of  his  family,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark,  he  finished  the  most  important  of  his  works,  on 
which  he  had  been  engaged  during  his  long  exUe.  It  was  purchased 
by  Andrew  Miller,  the  bookseller,  for  500Z.,  and  appeared  in  London, 
in  1767,  in  two  ouarto  volumes,  entitled  'An  Inquiry  into  the  Prin- 
dplee  of  Political  Economy.'  As  the  British  law  of  copyright  did  not 
extend  to  Ireland,  an  edition  in  three  volumes  ootevo  was  published  in 
Dublin  in  1770,  wriich  is  said  to  have  been  circulated  rather  extensively 
in  the  British  colonies;  and  in  1770  a  second  edition  of  the  work  was 
called  for  in  England.  He  wrote  also  on  the  coinage  of  Bengal ;  on  a 
plan  of  uniform  weighto  and  measures ;  and  while  on  the  Continent 
published  in  French,  a '  Vindication  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Chronology ; ' 
and  he  was  also  the  author  of  several  metephysical  disquisitions,  the 
two  principal  ones  beiog  on  Beattie's  'Essay  on  IVuih,'  and  Mirabaud's 
'System  of  Nature.'  He  died  in  November  1780,  aged  sixty-seven. 
His  only  son,  Qenend  Sir  James  Steuart,  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  1805  he  published  a  complete 
edition  of  his  father's  works,  in  six  volumes  octavo. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Adam  Smith,  whose  work  on  the  same  subject 
appeared  nine  years  after  SteuarVs,  has  not  once  referred  to  hia  pre- 
decessor. He  is  steted  to  have  aaid  that  he  understood  Sir  Jsmes's 
system  better  from  his  conversation  than  his  volumes  ('  life  of  Sir  J. 
Steuart ') ;  snd  Mr.  M'CuUoch  vemarks,  that  his  statements  and  reason- 
ings are  "singularly  perplexing,  tedious,  and  inconclusive,"  tiiough  he 
adds  that  his  work  "  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  enlarged  and  ingenious 
views."  The  first  book  treato  of  population  and  agriculture;  the 
second,  of  trade  and  industry;  the  third,  of  money  and  coin;  the 
fourth,  of  credit  and  debts,  and  incidentslly  of  interest  and  banks; 
and  the  fifth  book  relates  to  taxes.  At  the  end  of  each  book  there  is 
a  useful  lesumd  of  the  argument.  The  first  book  has  the  merit  of 
placing  the  theory  of  population  in  nearly  the  same  light  as  that  in 
which  it  is  now  generally  viewed.  The  author^s  want  of  confidence 
in  the  efficacv  of  the  commercial  principle  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  views  or  Adam  Smith.  He  proposed  that  granaries  should  be 
esteblished  for  the  purpose  of  ooUectmg  stores  of  com  in  cheap  years 
and  selling  them  in  dear  years.    But  the  work  \b  now  entir^  super- 


seded, and  b  interesting  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
political  economy. 

STEVENS,  QEORQE  ALEXANDER,  was  bom  in  London,  and 
brought  up  to  a  trade,  which  he  deserted  at  an  early  age  for  the  pro* 
fession  of  a  strolling  player,  in  which  he  continued  several  yeai% 
chiefly  in  the  Lincoln  company.  In  1751  he  had  an  attack  of  illness^ 
and  published  a  poem  entitled '  Religion,  or  the  Libertine  Repentant/ 
In  1752  the  Libcortine  had  ceased  to  be  repententy  and  obtained  an 
engagement  at  one  of  the  Dublin  theatres,  where  he  produced  a 
burlesque  tragedy,  called  <  Distress  upon  Distress.'  In  1758  he  was 
engaged  for  Covent  Ghuden  Theatre,  and  came  to  London.  Stevens 
was  not  a  good  actor,  but  he  wrote  songs  whidi  he  sang  at  oonvivisl 
societies,  where  he  and  his  songs  wero  much  admired.  He  led  a  life 
of  dissipation,  was  generally  necessitous,  and  always  extravagant  In 
1760  he  published  a  novel,  *  The  History  of  Tom  FooV  8  vols.  12mo. 

The  first  sketch  of  the  woi^  by  which  Stevens  is  chiefly  known,  the 
'  Lecture  on  Heads,*  was  intended  for  Shuter  the  actor,  to  be  used  at 
his  beneflt ;  but  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  it  Stevens  then  enlarged 
the  plan  and  improved  the  details,  and  having  furnished  himself  with 
the  necessary  apparatus  of  heads,  &c.,  in  1763,  or  thereabouts,  he 
began  to  perform  it  in  the  principal  towns  of  England  and  Scotland 
with  great  success  and  a  large  profit  He  afterwards  went  to  North 
America,  where  he  was  not  less  successful  than  he  had  been  in 
England.  After  a  sUy  of  about  two  years  he  returned,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Ireland.  In  a  few  years  he  realised  about  10,000^  In 
1766  he  produced  a  '  Supplement ;  being  a  New  Lecturo  upon  Heads.' 
It  was  only  performed  six  nighto.  In  1770  he  brought  out  a  burletts^ 
'  The  Court  of  Alexander,'  which  was  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Fisher,  but 
added  nothing  to  the  &me  of  either  author  or  composer.  In  1772  he 
published  his  '  Songs,  Comic  and  Satirical,'  12mo,  Oxford.  In  1778 
he  exhibited  '  A  Trip  to  Portomouth.'  After  giving  his  '  Lecturo '  a 
few  times  moro,  he  sold  it  to  Lee  Lewis,  who,  with  the  assistance  oi 
Mr.  Pilon,  made  some  improvements,  and  oontinued  to  perform  it  witii 
tolerable  success  for  some,  years.  Meanwhile  Stevens's  faculties  b^;an 
to  fail,  and  he  sank  into  a  stete  of  fatuity,  in  which  he  oontinued 
several  years,  till  his  death,  which  took  pUoe  September  6,  1784,  at 
Biggleswade,  in  Bedfordshire,  or,  according  to  the  'Biographia  Dr»- 
matica,'  at  Baldock,  in  Hertfordshire.  After  Stevens's  dea^  was 
published,  in  1788,  'The  Adventures  of  a  Speculist;  compiled  from 
the  Papers  of  G.  A.  Stevens :  with  his  Life,  a  Profaoe,  and  Notes,  by 
the  Editor.* 

Stevens's  'Lecturo  on  Heads'  has  a  thin  sprinkling  of  wit,  mai^ 
bad  pims,  much  caricaturo,  and  a  good  deal  of  satire  moro  extra* 
vagant  than  forcible ;  but  the  absurdities  of  dress,  manners,  modes  of 
speaking,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  day,  were  exhibited  with  so 
much  liveliness,  if  not  truth,  as  to  render  the  performance  exceedinglv 
attractive  One  of  the  best  bite  is  perhaps  the  roport  of  the  trials 
' BuUum  v«raitf  Boatum.'  'Daniel  versus  Dishdout  is  not  so  good. 
Stevens's  'Song^,  Comic  and  Satirical,'  amount  to  more  than  a 
hundred.  They  wero  considerod  classical  by  the  choice  spirito  of  that 
time,  being  filled  with  heathen  deities,  Venus,  Cupid,  Mars,  Bacchus, 
and  so  forth,  together  with  personifications  of  the  virtues  and  vices. 
They  aro  chiefiy  bacchanalian  and  amatory,  several  are  satirical,  a  few 
licentious,  but  not  one  *  comia'  Only  one  hsa  rotoined  ito  popularity, 
'The  Storm,'  which  is  indeed  the  only  one  which  deserves  to  be 
popular.  It  appears  in  Stevens's  Songs  as  '  The  Marine  Medley,'  but 
it  has  since  been  considerably  alterod.  (Life,  attached  to  Stevens^s 
Worlcs ;  Baker,  Biographia  Ih-amcUicck) 

STEVENS,  RICHARD  JAMES  SAMUEL,  a  composer  of  numerous 
glees,  many  of  which  display  the  most  brilliant  traito  of  geniua,  was 
born  in  London,  about  the  year  1755,  and  educated  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  under  Richard  Savage,  almoner  and  master  of  the  choristers. 
His  first  appointment  was  as  organist  to  the  Temple  Churoh.  In 
1795  he  suooeeded  Mr.  Jones  in  the  office  of  organist  of  the  Charter^ 
house;  and  in  1801,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Aylward,  was  elected  pro- 
feesor  of  music  to  Gresham  College.  In  1782  he  gained  the  priie* 
medal  from  the  Cateh  Club  for  a  serious  glee^  and  another  in  1786  for 
a  cheerful  glee.  These,  with  many  moro  compositions  of  the  same 
class,  particulitfly  his  five-voiced  glee,  from  Ossian,  'Some  of  my 
heroes  aro  low,'  in  which  the  poetry  and  science  of  music  are  equally 
blended,  speedily  and  deservedly  obtained  the  stamp  of  public  appro- 
bation, which  they  will  never  lose  so  long  as  vocal  harmony  shall  be 
admired.  Mr.  Stevens  published  three  sete  of  glees  and  some  songs^ 
and  edited  a  useful  collection  of  anthems,  &a,  in  three  folio  volumes 
He  died  in  1837,  leaving  one  son. 

STEVENSON,  ROBERT,  tiie  celebrated  engineer  of  the  BeU  Rock 
lighthouse,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  on  June  8, 1772.  His  education 
was  conducted  under  the  caro  of  his  mother  (his  father  having  died 
when  he  was  young),  and  when  completed  he  was  placed  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  projected  the  mode  of  improv- 
bg  the  illumination  of  lighthouses  by  tiie  substitution  of  oil  lamps 
with  parabolic  mirrors  for  the  open  coal-fires.  When  that  gentieman 
was  appointed  engineer  to  the  Northern  Lighthouse  Conmusaionenb 
Stevenson  became  nis  assistant;  and  when  only  nineteen  had  the  suoer* 
intendence  of  the  construction  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Little 
Cumbray,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  between  the  southern  pdint  of  the  Isle 
of  Bute  and  Kilbride  on  the  coast  of  Ayr.  In  1797,  having  a  ahorl 
time  previously  succeeded  Mr.  Smith  as  engineer  to  the  Northern 
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Lighihoasd  CommissioDers,  he  made  his  first  tour  of  inspectioDf  and 
afterwards  introduced  a  still  greater  improYeznent  on  the  illumination 
of  lightl^ouses  by  means  of  the  catoptric  principle,  and  by  adopting 
irariouB  means  to  distinguish,  one  lighthouse  from  another.  In  1807,  an 
Act  having  been  obtained  in  1806,  he  commenced,  under  Rennie,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  on  a  rock  in  the  North  Sea,  a  few 
miles  ofif  Arbroath  in  Forfarshire,  on  which  the  light  was  exhibited  for 
the  first  time  on  Feb.  1, 1811.  The  rock  being  extremely  small,  and 
almost  entirely  covered,  even  at  low-water,  except  in  spriog-tidee, 
offered  great  obstacles  to  the  construction,  but  they  were  successfully 
overcome,  and  an  account  of  the  details  of  the  erection  and  structure, 
illustrated  with  plates,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1824.  A  con- 
troversy has  arisen  as  to  the  origiuality  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  plans,  into 
which  we  cannot  enter,  but  it  is  certain  that  much  of  the  merit  arises 
from  the  mechanical  means  adopted  to  secure  a  firm  and  enduring 
foundation,  and  this  was  undoubtedly  done  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  In 
1814,  on  another  tour  of  inspection.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  companion 
of  the  eugineer  and  commissioners  in  the  voyage,  which  afforded  many 
materials  for  descriptions  in  Scott's  poem  of  *  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,' 
and  in  the  novel  of  '  The  Pirate.'  Mr.  Stevenson  held  the  situation  of 
engineer  till  1842,  during  which  time  he  erected  no  fewer  than  23  light- 
houses. He  was  also  employed  in  numerous  engineering  works  in 
variods  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  chiefly  in  Scotland,  in  con- 
nection with  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbours,  and  the  erection 
of  piers  and  bridges,  into  which  latter  class  of  works  he  introduced 
some  new  principles  of  construction.  He  likewise  surveyed  a  line  of 
railway  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  which,  though  not  adopted, 
was  admitted  to  be  extremely  dever.  He  was  employed  to  report  on 
other  lines  of  railway,  and  he  suggested  the  use  of  m^leable  iron  rails 
instead  of  the  cast-iron  rails  and  tram  plates  previously  in  use.  In 
1828  be  became  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
while  he  lived  was  looked  upon  as  an  authority  of  great  weight  on  all 
questions  connected  with  the  improvements  of  ports,  harbours,  and 
rivers.  He  died  on  July  1 2, 1 850,  when  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lighthouses  passed  a  resolution  acknowledging  his  great  services  and 
merits.  He  left  sons,  whom  he  had  brought  up  to  his  own  profession, 
who  worthily  sustain  the  reputation  of  their  father. 

STEVIN,  SIMON,  a  celebrated  Flemish  mathematician,  was  bom 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  at  Bruges :  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  he  went  to  reside  in  Holland,  where  he  obtained  the  title 
of  mathematician  to  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  that  he  was  made 
civil-engineer  to  the  States,  the  charge  of  constructing  and  repairing 
the  dykes  being  confided  to  him.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  other 
particulars  concerning  his  life  have  been  preserved.  He  appears  to 
have  died  at  La  Haye  in  1620. 

He  wrote  a  treatise  on  arithmetic,  which  was  printed  at  Antwerp 
in  1585 ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  a  collection  of  geometrical 
problems  in  five  books.  He  appears  to  have  studied  a^ebra  with 
great  attention,  and  to  have  made  in  that  branch  of  science  several 
improvements.  The  principal  of  these  consist  in  the  employment  of 
fractional  indices,  as  exponents  of  the  roots  of  quantities  (the  use  of 
integers  as  the  exponent  of  powers  had  previously  been  introduced  by 
Stifel  [Stifel,  Michael]),  and  in  a  general  but  laborious  method  of 
approximating  in  numbers  to  the  root  of  any  equation.  He  repre- 
seuted  the  unknown  quantity  by  a  small  circle ;  and  a  number,  either 
integral  or  fractional,  contained  within  the  circle,  indicated  a  power  or 
root  of  that  quantity. 

In  1586  Stevin  published  in  quarto,  and  in  the  Dutch  language,  his 
tract  on  statics  and  hydrostatics,  in  the  preface  of  which  he  endeavours 
to  prove  that  the  Dutch  language  is  more  ancient  than  any  other ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  published,  also  in  Dutch,  his  *  New  System  of 
Fortification.'  In  1589  he  brought  out  a  tract  entitled  'De  Motu 
Coeli ;'  and  ten  years  afterwards,  in  Dutch,  a  treatise  on  navigation  : 
the  latter  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Grotius,  and  published  at 
Ley  den  in  1624. 

In  1605  W.  Snell  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  in  twoTolumes, 
folio,  the  greater  part  of  the  works  of  Stevin,  but  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  the  undertaking.  In  1684  however  Albert  Girard  published, 
at  Leyden,  the  whole  of  the  works  in  French:  this  edition  contains 
the  treatise  on  arithmetic ;  the  six  books  of  the  algebra  of  Diophantus 
(the  first  four  books  were  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Stevin,  and 
the  others  by  Girard),  and  an  explanation  of  the  tenth  book  of  Euclid; 
tracts  on  cosmography,  geography,  and  astronomy,  the  practice  of 
geometry,  statics,  optics,  castrametation,  a  new  system  of  fortification, 
and  a  method  of  fortifying  places  in  which  manceuvres  of  water,  by 
means  of  sluiceiB^  were  to  contribute  to  the  defence. 

The  work  on  statics  contains  a  simplification  of  the  demonstration 
of  Archimedes  relating  to  the  fimdamental  property  of  the  lever. 
Stevin  represented  the  two  weights  at  the  extremities  of  the  lever  by 
P*"^j{«lop»P«ds  suspended  horizontally  by  strings  applied  at  their 
middle  points:  the  breadths  and  depths  of  these  parallelepipeds  were 
equal,  but  the  length  of  each  was  double  the  distonce  from  the  fulcrum 
of  the  lever  to  the  point  from  which  the  other  was  suspended.  When 
the  pandlelopipeds  were  phwed  end  to  end,  the  middle  of  the  whole 
was  vertically  under  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever,  and  therefore  the  latter 
was  necessarily  m  equilibrio,  while  the  weights  of  the  separate 
parallelopipeds  were  inversely  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  armi 
nrom  whose  extremities  they  were  suspended. 


In  order  to  exhibit  the  oonditions  under  which  a  body  is  in  equi- 
librio on  an  inclined  plane,  Stevin  supposes  a  triangular  prism  to  be 
placed  with  one  side  parallel  to  the  horizon,  so  that  the  other  sides 
may  form  a  double  inclined  plane ;  and  he  imagines  a  string,  on  which 
are  placed  a  number  of  equal  weights,  at  equal  distances  from^  one 
another,  to  be  laid  on  those  sides  across  the  upper  edge  of  the  prism : 
each  part  of  the  string  of  weights  extends  from  the  edge  to  the  base 
of  the  prism  ,*  or  the  two  extremities  of  the  string  are  at  equal  distances 
below  that  base.  He  concludes  that  the  string  so  placed  would  be  at 
rest  on  the  two  planes,  because  if  it  were  to  begin  to  move  (the  string 
of  weights  being  of  inBnite  length)  it  would  move  for  ever,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  absurd,  so  that  the  tendency  of  the  weights  to  descend 
on  one  side  must  exactly  counterbalance  the  like  tendency  of  those 
on  the  other  side;  and  evidently  the  sum  of  the  weights  lying  on  one 
pkne  is  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  lying  on  the  other,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  lengths  of  those  planes  respectively,  the  lengths 
being  measured  in  directions  perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  the  prism. 
Hence  he  infers  that  the  same  power  is  required  to  support  different 
bodies  on  single  inclined  planes  of  equal  heights,  when  the  weights  of 
the  bodies  are  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  planes.  If  one  side 
of  the  prism  is  in  a  vertical  position,  the  tendency  to  descend  is  evi- 
dently equal  to  the  weight ;  and  hence,  on  every  inclined  plane,  the 
Bustaming  power,  in  a  Erection  parallel  to  the  plane^  is  to  the  weight 
of  a  body,  as  the  height  of  the  plane  is  to  its  length. 

From  this  theory,  also,  Stevin  discovered  that  an  equilibrium 
between  three  forces  acting  at  one  point  in  a  body,  takes  place  when 
the  forces  are  parallel  and  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle. 
His  demonstration  however  extends  only  to  the  case  in  which  the 
directions  of  two  of  the  forces  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another;  for 
he  states  that  when  a  body  is  supported  on  an  inclined  plane,  and 
retained  by  a  force  acting  parallel  to  the  plane,  it  is  in  the  same  cir* 
cymstances  as  if  it  were  suspended  by  two  strings,  one  perpendicular 
and  the  other  parallel  to  the  plane ;  and  he  concludes  that  the  ratio 
of  the  weight  of  the  body,  to  a  force  parallel  to  the  plane,  is  as  the 
hypotenuse  to  the  base  of  a  right-angled  triangle  formed  by  three 
lines,  one  in  a  vertical  direction,  another  perpendicular  to  the  plane^ 
and  the  base  or  thud  side  being  in  a  horizontal  position. 

Stevin  is  said  to  have  contrived  a  car  which  moved  by  means  of 
sails,  on  the  flats  of  Holland,  with  more  rapidity  than  any  carriage 
drawn  by  horse& 

STEWABT,  MATTHEW,  D.D.,  a  mathematician  of  North  Britain, 
who  attained  great  distinction  by  his  researches  in  the  higher  branches 
of  science,  and  the  success  with  which  he  cultivated  the  ancient  geo- 
metry. He  was  born  at  Rothsay,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  in  1717 ;  and 
having  received  the  best  education  which  a  grammar-school  afforded, 
he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  philosophy  and  theology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  into  which  he  was  admitted  in  1734.  Dr.  Simeon, 
who  then  occupied  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  that  university,  is  said 
to  have  early  discerned  the  predilection  of  Stewart  for  mathematical 
researches;  and  his  lectures  appear  to  have  given  his  pupil  that 
decided  preference  for  the  ancient  over  the  modem  analysis^  which  he 
retained  to  his  death. 

On  going  to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Stewart  attended  the  lectures 
of  Madaurio,  till,  having  adopted  the  church  as  a  profession,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  living  of  Koseneath,  in  the  west  of  Scotland*  In 
1747  however,  on  the  death  of  that  mathematician,  he  was  elected  to 
succeed  him ;  and  he  held  the  post  of  mathematical  professor  in  the 
University  till  1772,  when  his  health  began  to  decline.  His  son,  the 
late  Dugald  Stewart,  from  that  time  began  to  assist  him  by  occasionally 
delivering  lectures ;  and  three  ^ears  afterwards  the  young  mathema- 
tician and  philosopher  was  appointed  joint  professor  with  bis  father. 
In  1775  he  retired  to  an  estate  in  Ayrshire,  where  he  spent  nearly 
all  the  rest  of  his  life  in  cultivating  science  as  an  amusement.  He 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  lioyal  Society  in  1764  ;  and  he  died  on  the 
23rd  of  Januaiy,  1785. 

The  first  efforts  of  Dr.  Stewart  in  science  were  to  extend  the  subject 
of  what  is  called  the  *  locus  ad  quatuor  reotas '  to  the  powers  of  any 
number  of  perpendiculars  drawn  to  an  equal  number  of  lines.  While 
engaged  in  this  pursuit,  after  his  removal  to  Roseneath,  he  discovered 
most  of  those  propositions  which,  in  1746,  he  published  under  the 
title  of  *  Qeomettioal  Theorems.'  These,  which  are  mostly  potisms, 
are  sixty-nine  in  number,  but  five  only  of  them  are  accompanied  by 
demonstrations.  Dr.  Stewart  is  said  to  have  suppressed,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  the  proofs  of  the  others ;  but  several  of  the  theorems 
were  afterwards  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Small,  and  Mr.  Lowry  has  given, 
in  Leybourne's  'Mathematical  Repositoiy,'  demonstrations  oi^  all 
those  whieh  admit  of  investigation  by  the  processes  of  the  ancient 
geometry. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  'Essays  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Edinburgh/  there  is  a  paper  by  Stewart  containing  some  propositions 
founded  on  a  theorem  in  the  fourth  book  of  Pappus ;  and,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  same  work,  he  gave  a  solution  of  '  Kepler's 
problem/  in  accordance  with  the  methods  of  the  anoients.  This  he 
accomplished  by  the  application  of  a  property  of  curves,  from  which 
the  approximations  may  be  carried  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  in  a 
series  of  rapidly  converging  results.  In  1761  he  published  his  'Four 
Tracts,  Physical  and  Mathematical,'  in  which  there  is  an  attempt  to 
investigate  the  higher  parts  of  mixed  mathematics  in  a  manner  con- 
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formftble  to  the  Bpirit  of  the  Greek  geometiy.  Hie  first  tract  oontains 
the  theory  of  oentripetal  forces  in  a  seriee  of  propontioiUy  which, 
admitting  the  qoadratnre  of  cuirea,  are  rigorous;  and  in  the  remainder 
of  the  work  Dr.  Stewart  considers  the  intricate  subject  of  the  pertor- 
bationsL  His  design  was  to  carry  on  the  approxunations  for  deter- 
mining the  elements  of  the  orbits  aooording  to  the  method  in  which 
Newton,  Maehin,  Walmsley,  and  other  eminent  mathematioians  had 
begun  tiie  inyestigatlons;  but  the  work  stops  far  short  of  the  ends 
DOW  proposed  in  the  researches  of  physical  astronomy. 

In  the  following  year  he  publiihed  a  series  of  geometrical  pro- 
positions, which  are  iuTestigated  analytically,  and  afterwards  demon- 
strated by  synthetical  processes :  they  are  entitled,  '  PropositioneB 
More  Teterum  demonstrate,'  and  this  designation  is  said  to  have 
beeo  given  to  them  by  Dr.  Simson.  His  last  work  was  an '  Essay  on 
the  Sun's  Distance;'  and  this  problem  he  endeavoured  to  treat  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  the  ancients,  but  the  subject  is  too  intricate  to 
admit  of  their  analysis  being  applied  to  it,  though  the  work  exhibits  all 
the  ingenuity  which  might  b^  expected  from  the  learned  author. 
Making  use  of  the  movement  of  the  moon's  apsides  as  an  effect  of 
solar  perturbation,  he  determined  the  parallax  of  the  sun  to  be  6*9", 
and  it  is  now  known  to  be  about  8".  Being  obliged,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  complexity  of  the  investigation,  to  reject  quantities 
which  were  supposed  to  have  but  small  influence  on  the  result,  con- 
siderable errors  exist  in  the  steps;  and,  except  that  compensations 
occurred,  the  pandlax  might  have  appealed  to  be  three  times  as  great 
as  it  is  in  reality.  The  *  Essay'  was  much  animadverted  on  by 
Dawson  and  Landen  during  the  life  of  the  writer;  and  since  the  true 
parallax  of  the  sun  has  been  ascertained  firom  the  transit  of  Venus,  in 
1769,  it  is  admitted  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  determiua- 
tion  of  such  an  element  by  inductions  drawn  from  the  effects  of  the 
mutual  attractions  exercised  by  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system. 

STEWART,  DUGALD,  the  son  of  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  article,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  22nd  of 
November  1753.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  progress  he  made  in  classical  and  mathematical  attainments 
was  such  as  to  excite  the  warmest  expectations  of  future  success.  In 
the  winter  of  1772,  having  that  year  attended  the  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  Dr.  Reid  at  Glasgow,  his  love  for  metaphysical  specula- 
tion was  roused,  and  he  wrote  and  read  to  a  literary  association  an 
'Essay  on  Dreaming,'  which  he  afterwards  incorporated  in  his  'Ele- 
ments of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind'  (voL  L  chap,  v.,  §  6). 
He  was  then  in  his  nineteenth  year.  But  still  more  decisive  was  the 
fulfilment  of  his  early  promise  a  short  time  afterwards,  when,  having 
completed  his  Glasgow  studies,  he  assumed  the  chaige  of  the  mathe- 
matical classes  hitherto  taught  by  his  father  in  tibe  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  on  coming  of  age  he  was  appomted  j<nnt  mathematical 
professor  with  his  father. 

He  taught  with  great  success  until  his  five  and  twentieth  year, 
when  an  occasion  presented  itself  for  his  resuming  his  favourite  studies 
under  the  most  advantageous  position.  Dr.  Ferguson,  ihe  then  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  having  been  sent  as  secretary 
to  the  commissioners  to  conclude  peace  with  North  America,  Dugald 
Stewart  ^as  called  upon  to  fill  his  plaoe  during  his  absence.  He 
accepted  the  invitation  and  during  the  sessbn  1778-79,  besides  teach- 
ing his  own  classes  of  mathematics,  and  one  on  astronomyi  he  lectured 
on  ethics  for  Dr.  Ferguson ;  thinking  over  every  morning  the  subject 
of  lecture  for  the  day,  and  addressing  his  pupils  extempore,  ffis 
amiable  smd  elegant  manner  was  much  relished,  and  his  lectures  mve 
so  much  satisfisotion,  that  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Feiguson,  in  1785, 
he  was  appointed  his  successor.  He  had  previously  had  the  oare  of  a 
few  private  pupils  of  rank  whom  he  received  into  his  family.  He  was 
thirty-two  years  of  age  when  he  entered  upon  his  new  professorship. 
His  mind  had  become  enlarged  and  enriched  with  a  discursive^  desul- 
tory, but  valuable  erudition,  his  opinions  had  become  fixed,  and  the 
habitual  grace  and  mildness  of  his  manner  had  become  still  more 
winning  from  his  increasing  confidence  and  facility  of  exposition.  He 
became  very  popular.  His  lecture-room  was  crowded,  his  fiame  spread 
over  Great  mtain  before  he  had  published  anythiog,  and,  as  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  truly  remarks,  ^without  derogation  from  his  writings  it 
may  be  said  that  his  disciples  were  among  his  best  works."  His  first 
work  therefore  came  heralded  by  fame,  and  it  scarcely  disappointed 
anticipation.  It  was  the  first  volume  of  his  'Elements  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Humsn  Mind,'  which  appeared  in  1792.  The  subject 
was  treated  with  an  elegance  and  eloquence  of  diction  and  a  richness 
of  illustration  which  more  than  compeasated  the  majority  of  readers 
for  its  deficiencies  in  profundity  and  logical  sequenoe  of  ideas ;  indeed 
its  very  faults  were  helps  to  its  popularity,  because  it  satisfied  the 
ourrent  tendency  to  reaction  against  the  sensualist  school,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  no  great  demand  on  the  speculative  fiumlty  of  its 
reader.  The  philosophy  was  that  of  Reid,  but  rendered  attractive  by 
those  arts  of  composition  to  which  Dugald  Stewart  paid  such  fkstidious 
attention;  yet  of  this  philosophy,  and  of  Dugald  Stewart^s  works 
generally,  we  may  say  with  Professor  Cousin,  "it  was  an  honourable 
protestation  of  common  sense  against  the  extravagancies  and  extreme 
ooneequences  of  sensualism.  But  it  proceeded  no  further  in  its  path 
than  did  Locke  in  his.  The  Scotch  philosophy  limited  itself  to  the 
rs-establishment  of  some  of  the  forgotten  elements  of  human  nature^ 
and  some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  reason,  which  it  described  snch 
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as  they  now  incontestably  appear;  but  it  did  not  attempt  to  account 
for  them,  nor  to  ascend  to  their  origin,  nor  to  follow  them  in  their 
legitimate  applications;  it  had  a  oommenoement  of  psychology,  but 
no  regular  logic ;  it  had  neither  a  metaphyrio,  nor  a  theodicea,  nor  a 
cosmology ;  it  had  a  little  of  morals  and  politics,  but  no  system.  The 
merits  of  tiie  Scotch,  as  of  Loeke,  are  deamess  and  good  sense;  their 
firalts  are  the  absence  of  any  speculative  ability,  the  want  of  compre- 
hensiveness and  of  rigorous  precision."  (Oown  de  PMlotophie,  Intro, 
d  fffiti,  de  PhU.,  Lef<m  XII.) 

In  the  following  year  (1798)  Dugald  Stewart  published  his  *  Outlines 
of  Moral  Philosophy,'  a  text-book  for  his  pupils :  and  the  'Life  of 
Adam  Smith,'  which  appeared  in  the  <  Transactions'  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and  which  was  followed  by  the  <Life  of  Dr. 
Bobertson'  hi  1796,  and  the  <  Life  of  Dr.  Reid'  in  1802.  They  have 
been  subsequently  reprinted.  His  aotivitv  was  unceasing;  and  in 
1800  he  added  a  series  of  'Lectures  on  IPolitical  Economy'  to  his 
heav]r  professional  duties,  but  they  were  not  continued.  On  several 
occasions  when  his  colleagues  were  ill,  he  gave  temporary  lectures  for 
them  on  natural  philosophy,  logic,  and  rhetoric.  In  Uie  winter  of 
1808-9,  from  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  younger  son,  which  brought  on  a 
severe  indisposition,  he  was  obliged  to  have  a  deputy  to  discharge  bis 
duties.  In  the  following  session,  seeing  little  prospect  of  recovering  his 
health,  he  resigned  altogether;  and  in  May  1810,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
his  late  assistant,  was  appohited  in  his  place.  Dugald  Stewart  having 
now  retired  from  public  life,  lived  constantly  at  Kinneill  House,  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  twenty  miles  west  from  Edinburgh,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  studies.  The 
fruits  of  his  retirement  were  not  slow  in  manifesting  themselves :  in 
1810  appeared  his  first  volume  of  'Philosophical  Essays,'  in  the 
prefisoe  to  which  he  says,  *'The  state  of  my  heslth  having  interrupted, 
for  many  months  past,  the  continuation  of  my  work  on  the  human 
mind,  I  was  induced  to  attempt^  in  the  meantime,  the  easier  task  of 
preparing  for  the  press  a  volume  of  Essays."  Tet  it  is  in  this  work* 
which  he  considered  the  ''easier  task,**  that  he  has  best  proved  his 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  metaphysician,  which  is  noticed  both  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  and  ProfiBssor  Cousin  ('  Fragmens  Philosophiques,' 
p.  78} ;  indeed  his  chief  work,  as  he  frankly  owns,  is  rather  a  collection 
of  such  theories  pointing  towards  the  common  end  of  throwing  light 
on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  mind,  than  a  systematic  treatiiBe^ 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  title  of  elements.  "It  ii  in 
essays  of  tins  kind,"  says  Mackintosh,  "that  he  has  most  surpassed 
other  cultivators  of  mental  philosophy.  His  remarks  on  the  efiTect  of 
casual  assodationa  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  the  most  original 
and  just  thoughts  oonveyed  in  the  best  manner."  ('  Dissertation  pre- 
fixed to  En<7.  Britan.,'  p.  329.)  The  '  Philosophicai  Essays'  reached 
three  editions  in  seven  years;  the  contents  of  the  volume  are  various 
and  interesting,— on  Loeke,  Berkeley,  Influence  of  Locke  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Franoe;  Metaphysical  Theories  of  Hartley,  Priestley, 
and  Darwhi;  on  Philological  Speculations;  on  the  Beautiful,  Sublime, 
Taste^  and  Culture  of  Intellectual  Habits.  In  1814  the  second  volume 
of  his  'Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind'  appeared; 
but  was  not  so  well  received,  and  never,  we  believe,  reached  a  second 
edition.  In  1815  appeared  his  celebrated  Preliminary  Dissertatbn  to  the 
Supplement  of  the  'Encyclopsadia  Britannioa,'  entitled  'A  General  View 
of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political  Science  since  the 
Revival  of  Letters;'  a  work  for  which  his  discursive  reading  well 
fitted  hinL  It  enjoys  considerable  popularity,  and  ohiefly  owing  to 
theee  very  qualities,  for  as  a  philosophical  view  of  the  progress  of  the 
metaphysioal  sciences  it  is  almost  worthless.  He  never  once  rises  to 
any  comprehensive  principle.  There  is  no  unity  in  that  mass  of 
writing,  of  critieism,  and  notes.  He  never  attempts  to  seize  the  spirit 
of  eaoh  age,  and  to  show  how  it  infiuenoed  others.  All  is  isokted. 
Pleasant  and  clever  as  the  adveraaria  of  some  student,  but  very 
inefficient  if  looked  on  as  a  treatise  or  consulted  as  a  history.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  carelessness,  we  may  mention  the  entire  ondssion  of 
Spinosa,  a  man  whose  inflnenoe  on  speculative  philosophy  has  been 
only  second  to  that  of  hia  master  Des  Cartes.  His  extreme  careless- 
ness as  to  any  systematic  comprehension  of  what  he  was  to  perform, 
and  his  negleot  as  to  arrangement  of  materials^  are^  as  is  remarked  by  a 
writer  in  the  ' Quarterly  Review,'  ahown  in  the  author's  'advertise- 
ment^' wherein  we  are  told  that  his  original  design  (as  ii  well  known 
to  his  friends)  was  to  comprise  in  ten  or  twelve  sheets  all  the  pre- 
liminary matter  which  he  was  to  contribute  to  the  <  Bupplemeot.' 
It  has  now  extended  to  six  times  this  length,  and  we  are  informed  that 
he  has  only  discussed  one  of  the  three  divisions  under  which  he  had  pro- 
jected to  arrange  his  subject  We  cannot  but  observe  that  this  fi^t 
sufficientiy  justifies  all  that  we  had  ventured  to  say  on  the  desultory 
and  unpremeditated  manner  in  which  the  work  must  have  been  pre- 
pared. Yet  in  the  face  of  this,  and  of  the  internal  evidenoe  of  its 
desultory  nature,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  decUuras  this  discourse  to  be 
"the  most  splendid  of  Mr.  Stewarts  works."  {*  Edin.  Beview,'  Sept 
1816,  p.  191.  See  also  a  second  article  by  the  same  hand  on  this 
Discourse, '  Edin.  Beview/  Ootober  1821,  pp.  220-267.) 

Stewart  remained  silent  from  this  period  till  1821,  when  the  second 
part  of  his '  Discourse '  was  published,  and  attracted  as  much  attention 
as  the  former,  and  more  hostility,  beoanse  it  was  principally  occupied 
with  a  weak  and  cavilling  attack  on  Locke  and  his  sdtiooL  The  following 
year  he  suffered  from  palsy,  which  interrupted  his  labours  till  1827f 
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ipben  he  publifibed  the  third  Tolnme  of  his  'Elements,'  In  1828,  a 
few  we^B  before  his  de^th,  he  published  his  'View  of  ^h^  ^oiiye  and 
itforal  Powersy'  by  far  the  least  exceptionable  of  his  works.  It  is  more 
lyBtematic  and  contains  more  new  truths  than  any  qf  h|s  mptaphysl^ 
^tings,  and  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  world  and  with  ^etter^ 
enabled  him  to  suggest  many  obvious  but  oyerlook^  an§lf  se(k  Jt  ^ 
not  a  profound,  but  it  is  an  agreeable  book. 

Dqgald  Stewart  died  on  the  11th  of  June  1828,  in  the  seyenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  t)ip  Canongate  churcb|furd| 
Edinburgh. 

We  have  also  to  add  to  the  list  of  his  philoBophioal  writings  aii 
Interesting  'Aooount  of  a  Boy  bom  blind  and  deaf/  to  which  no  dfttfi 
is  affixed. 

"  The  admirers  of  Dugald  Stewart  style  him  the  Plato  of  the  Scotch 
Bohooli  to  which  title  he  has  UDdoubtedly  as  much  claim  as  Beid  has 
to  that  of  Socrates.  But  without  having  himself  4iscoTered  any 
(mportant  elements  which  others  had  OTerlookedi  without  even 
reducing  to  a  system  the  diseoyeries  of  his  predece^i^orsi  it  cannot 
))e  denied  that  his  infl^ence  was  a  beneficial  one,  for  be  not  only 
strengthened  the  weaker  parts  of  the  ethical  doctrines  of  Ferguson 
and  lleid  (Victor  Cousin.  'Frsgmens  Pbilosophiqnes,'  p.  72),  and 
rendered  the  metapbyBical  doctrines  of  Reid  less  objectionable  and 
confused,  by  substituting  the  "laws  of  human  thought  or  belief'*  for 
the  absurd  "common  sense"  or  ^'instiuct"  which  Keid  assumed  as 
final  arbiters,  but  he  also  adorned  the  school  by  every  charm  of  mild 
enthusiasm  and  elegance  of  diction,  and  rendered  th^  study  attractive, 
by  enlisting  in  its  cause  the  aid  of  muph  elegant  litep^ture  ai)d  an 
exquisite  taste,  at  least  such  as  was  in  those  days  regarded  as  ex(|uisit^, 
when  an  exclusive  regard  tq  diction  was  the  exercise  of  the  most 
refined  taste.  **  Few  writers/'  remarks  his  friendly  critic,  "rise  with 
more  grace  from  a  plain  groundwork  to  the  passages  which  require 

freater  animation  or  embelUshm^nt.  He  gives  to  narrative,  according 
D  the  precept  of  Bacon,  the  colour  of  the  time,  by  a  selection  of 
happy  expressions  froi^  original  writers.  Among  the  Eecret  arts  by 
which  he  diJFuses  elegance  over  his  diction,  may  be  repaarked  the  skill 
which,  by  deepening  or  brightening  a  shade  in  a  secondary  term,  by 
opening  partial  or  preparatory  glimpses  of  a*  thought  to  be  afterwards 
unfolded,  unobservedly  heightens  the  import  of  a  word,  and  gives  it  f^ 
new  meaning  without  offence  against  old  use."  ('  Kdin.  Rev.,'  1816.) 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  afterwards  repeated  this  verbatim  in  his  '  Pre- 
liminary ^Dissertation/  p.  821 ;  so  that  it  may  be  rsgarded  as  his  delibe- 
rate judgment.  A  want  of  depth,  indeed  of  speculative  power,  is 
everywhere  manifested  in  Stewart's  writings,  and  the  most  glaring 
ooutradiotions  to  his  own  principles  impeach  his  logical  rigour;  but 
the  style  and  his  calm  earnestness  always  render  his  works  interesting 
to  students. 

STIEGLFTZ,  CHRISTIAN  LUDWIQ,  was  bom  on  the  12th  of 
December  1766»  at  Leipzig,  in  whioh  city  both  his  grandfather  and 
father  were  persons  of  station,  the  former,  who  died  in  1758,  having 
been  burgomaster,  and  the  other  holding  the  office  of  proconsuL 
fiurrounded  at  home  with  objects  of  art—for  his  father  posse^ied  both 
a  collection  of  pictures  and  a  cabinet  of  medals  and  minerals— Stieglits 
imbibed  from  them  almost  in  his  childhood  those  tastes  which  he  so 
assiduously  cultivated  throughout  life,  although  thev  were  altogether 
remote  from  his  other  studies  and  occupations.  Though  he  |o8t  ^is 
father  early  (Hay  4th,  1772),  in  conformity  with  his  wishes  he  appUed 
himself  to  jurisprudence  and  other  studies  at  the  university  of  i))s 
native  city,  where  he  attei^dcd  the  courses  of  all  the  most  eminent 
professors  of  that  day— Erne sti,  Winkler,  Platner,  &o.  He  took  his 
Bachelors  degree  in  1777,  and  in  1784  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  on 
which  latter  occasion  he  produced  his  dissertation  '  Do  Oausis  cuf  Jfus 
Feudale  Qermanioum  in  Qermania  neglectum  sit.*  In  the  meanwhile 
he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  literature  and  art,  and  in  l775  made  his 
first  essay  in  poetry,  in  which,  if  he  did  not  distinguish  himself,  he 
continued  occasionslly  to  exercise  his  pen,  for  he  contributed  many 
pieces  to  a  collection  of  Kriegslieder,  or  War-Songs,  published  in 
1778 ;  and  in  1801  he  published  '  Wartburg/  a  poem  in  eight  cantos, 
long  since  forgotten.  He  also  published  some  tales  of  romance  and 
chivalry ;  but  it  was  in  a  very  dlffisrent  field  from  that  of  the  poet  or 
novelist  that  he  gained  his  reputation  and  rendered  esfiential  service  to 
a  branch  of  literature  which  is  more  indebted  to  the  labours  of  non- 
professional writers  in  it  than  of  those  who  practise  the  art.  It  yvM 
in  1786  that  he  appeared,  though  then  anonymously,  as  an  archi- 
iectural  writer,  with  his  '  Versuch  fiber  die  BaukunsC  He  next  coi^- 
tributed  to  the  '  Keue  Bibliothek  der  Sobdnen  Wissenschaftcn '  several 
essays  snd  minor  treatises  on  various  subjects  relative  to  the  aesthetics 
of  architecture  and  decoration,  one  or  two  of  which  appeaf  to  have 
been  also  published  separately.  In  1792,  the  same  year  in  which  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  RathscoUegium,  or  Council  of  Leipzig,  he 
first  brought  but  his  <  History  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Ancients' 
(>  (^esohiohte  der  Bauknnst  der  Alten '),  and  immedia^ly  afterwards 
engaged  in  a  work  of  some  extent^  namely,  his  '  Encyclopsediia  of  Civil 
▲robitecture,'  hi  5  vols.,  the  first  of  which  appeared  hi  1792,  the  last 
in  1798.  In  the  interim  he  brought  out  a  work  upon  Modem  Garden- 
ing, which  came  to  a  second  edition  in  1804.  His  next  production 
was  his  *Artistl8che  Blatter'  (1800),  a  collection  of  papers  on  Deco- 
ration. In  1804  he  began  to  publish,  under  the  titie  of  *  Zeichnungpn 
am  der  schdnen  Baukunst/  a  series  of  engravings,  plans,  and  elevations, 


intended  M  leleol  spedmena  of  modem  arohili^^WB ;  bnt  tl^ftvgh  \i 
was  exceedingly  wdft  Reived — for  not  only  dki  U  reach  a  second 
edition,  hut  there  wsa  also  a  French  one— the  choice  compromised 
both  1;^  judgpaeiit  apd  taste,  the  migority  of  the  specimens  partaking 
of  thi^t  f^ple  and  insipid  mannerism  which  h&d  just  before  prevailed 
in  this  fOHptiy ;  and  a  great  many  of  the  aubjects  were  taken  from 
English  publications— those  for  instance  of  Adam  and  Lewis — or 
showed  English  hv|il4ipgs,  and  among  others  such  examples  as  the 
Trinity  6ouse,  London,  ai^d  the  County  Hall  at  Chelmsford.  How  he 
could  reopQpila  then)  ^th  his  own  theoretical  principles  is  di^oult  to 
be  understood. 

Whetheir  it  wf^  owing  to  his  b^ng  aatasfied  with  what  be  hacl  then 
done  fpr  atchi^cture,  or  afterwards  dissatisfied  with  his  last  work, 
some  yean  elapsed  before  he  again  published  anythine  on  the  subject 
turning  m  the  interim  to  studies  mere  professedly  archaeological ;  the 
fruits  of  which  w^re  an  essay  on  *  Medals  and  Collections  of  Coins ' 
(1809),  1^  treatise  ep  the  *  Pigments  employed  by  the  Artists  of 
Antiqnity '  (1818),  snd  'Archffiologische  Unterhaltungen'  (1820).  In 
tiie  lame  yea^  witn  the  last-mentioned  publication  pame  out  his 
exce^ent  work  on  'Ancient  or  Medisaval  German  Architecture'  (' Alt- 
Deutscliq  Baukunst '),  which  contributed  not  a  littie  to  direct  attention 
to  and  inspire  that  taste  for  mediseval  art  and  its  monuments  which 
has  since  struc)^  root  and  grown  up  in  Germany.  His  next  work  was 
his  '  Geschichte  oer  Baukunst,'  a  valuable  compendium  of  the  history 
of  architecture  from  the  yery  earliest  periods,  and  among  all  nations; 
the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1827i  and  the  second,  a  greatly 
enlarged  one,  in  1837.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Hirt  [Hibt, 
Alotsius],  Stieglitz  contends  very  strongly  that  Grecian  architecture 
must  have  derived  its  ppnciples  and  characteristics  from  an  original 
construction  of  stone,  and  not  of  timber  or  wooden  framing.  Tlie 
list  of  his  literary  labours  is  farther  extended  by  his  '  Distribntio 
Nummorum  famiUsrum  Bomanarum/  1880,  and  his  'Beitrage  sor 
Qesphichte  der  Ausbildung  der  Baukunst,'  2  vols.,  1884 ;  and  it  would 
be  prodigiously  increased  were  it  possible  to  enumerate  all  the  various 
articles  whioh  he  cofitributed  to  tne  *  Hermes,'  the  *  Eunstblatt,'  and 
other  journals,  and  to  Ersch  and  Griiber's  Enoyclopoedia.  After 
having  held  the  office  of  proconsul  in  the  magistracy  of  Leipzig,  and 
other  appointments  connected  with  the  town  government,  Stieglitz 
retired  from  public  duties  in  1830,  though  he  retained  the  titie  and 
distinction  of  proconsul;  and  in  1884  the  'Jiibilec*  or  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  obtaining  his  Doctor's  degree  was  celebrated  by  his 
townsmen,  apd  a  silver  medal  was  struck  and  presented  to  him  on  tiiat 
occasion.     Qe  died  op  the  17th  of  July  1836. 

In  Fiirsters  'Qau^eitvmg^  for  1838  there  is  a  portrait  of  Stieglitz 
accompanymg  a  full  memoir  of  him«  which  we  have  made  use  of  for 
this  article. 

STIFEL,  or  STIFEXITJS,  MICHAEL,  a  celebrated  German  alge- 
braist of  the  16th  centnry,  wa«  bom  at  Balingen,  in  Saxony ;  the  year 
ot  hjs  birth  is  not  knowt^  with  certainty,  but,  according  to  Yosaius,  it 
was  in  1509,  He  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  and  a  contemx>orary  of 
Cardan ;  and  it  may  ^  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  oircumstanee,  that 
algebra  should  at  the  same  time  have  been  diligentiy  studied  both  in 
the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  fipparsnUy  without  any  Inteccooise 
being  maintained  amopethe  persons  who  were  engsged  in  the  pursoit 
Of  toe  men  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  north  may  be 
mentioned  Rudolph,  Stifel,  ^cbeubel,  and  Stevin ;  and  among  those  of 
thp  south  were  Ferreus,  Cardan,  Tartaglia,  aqd  l^errari.  The  notation 
employed  in  Germany  difi^ered  in  some  respects  frpm  that  which  was 
used  in  Italy ;  ana  fropi  this  circqmstanoe  it  has  been  ima^pned  that 
the  mathematicians  of  the  two  countries  obtained  the  first  principles 
of  the  science  from  distinct  sources. 

Stifel's  first  publication  was  a  treatise  on  algebra,  in  Qenni|n ;  hot 
in  1544,  that  is,  a  ye^r  before  Cardan*s  rule  concerning  cubic  equations 
came  out,  he  published  at  Kurembei^g^  in  Latin,  the  'AriUimetica 
Integra,'  which  is  ^is  principal  work.  It  is  divided  into  three  books, 
of  v^ich  the  first  is  a  treatise  on  arithmetic ;  the  second,  a  commen- 
tary on  £:uclid*^  tenth  book ;  and  the  third,  a  treatise  on  algebra.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  the  signs  +  and  —  between 
quantities,  i|i  order  to  indicate  addition  and  subtraction:  the  first 
power  of  the  '  res '  (the  unknown  quantity)  in  an  equation  he  desig- 
nates  the  root  of  the  equation,  and  represents  it  by  a  fetter  (^  the  alpha- 
bet:  he  employs  the  initial  letters  of  toe  words,  and  also  the  numbers 
2|  8,  oc.,  both  positive  and  negative^  to  denote  the  coireeponding 
powers  of  the  ouantlties  to  which  thev  are  s^xed,  and  he  c»lls  the 
numbers  so  applied  the  exponents  of  the  powers,  as  they  are  odled 
at  present  He  uses  the  radical  sign  to  designate  a  root,  but  he  has 
no  mark  to  denote  equality,  the  word  itself  bemg  employed  for  that 
purpose. 

In  one  of  the  chapters  he  demonstrates,  from  the  nature  of  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  progressions,  tiiat  the  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  the  exponents  of  powers  correspond  to  the  multiplication  and 
division  of  the  numbers  whose  power  they  indicate;  and  this  may  be 
considered  as  one  step  towards  the  discovery  of  logarithms :  bnt  in 
expressing  the  exponents  of  the  higher  powers  of  quantities,  he  com- 
bines those  of  the  lower  powers  by  multiplication  instead  of  addition: 
this  last  method  wss  that  of  Diophantus.  Thus,  in  order  to  denote 
the  sixth  power  of  any  quantity,  he  uses  terms  indicating  the  square 
of  the  cube,  instead  of  terms  expressing  the  sum  of  two  t&rd  powen. 
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His  method  of  reaolYmg  quadxatio  equaliuuB  U  by  cotHpleling  the 
■quare,  u  is  done  at  presenti 

He  treats  at  some  length  of  what  are  called  triaognlar  nniiiberi, 
that  is,  of  adjacent  columne  of  numbers  constituting  various  progres- 
■ioDB :  thus  the  numbers  in  the  first  column  inay  form  an  Arithme- 
tical progression  beginning  with  1,  and  having  unity  for  the  common 
difference ;  the  second  column  may  begin  with  8^  and  the  succeesiye 
differences  of  the  numbers  may  be  be  3,  4,  5,  fta ;  the  thilrd  column 
may  begin  with  10,  and  the  successive  differences  may  be  10, 15,  20, 
&c.,  and  80  on,  the  head  of  each  column  being  opposite  to  the  like 
number  in  the  adjacent  column  preceding  it  He  explains  the  use  of 
the  table  in  discovering  the  coefficients  of  the  several  terms  in  any 
powers  of  a  binomial  quantity,  and  in  extracting  the  roots  of  numbers; 
and  it  may  be  obeerved  that  such  tables  have  skkce  been  made  to  serve 
several  other  useful  purposes  in  mathematics. 

Stifel  wrote  also  a  treatise  on  the  calendar,  and  a  tract  on  'M^c 
Squares.'  Like  many  other  learned  men  of  that  century,  he  appears 
to  have  spent  much  tiine  in  studying  the  '  Apocalypse/  and  he  is  Said 
to  have  predicted  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  take  place  ih  the 
year  1553.  One  of  his  countrymen,  also  a  mathematician,  had  pre- 
viously assigned  for  the  tfme  of  that  event  the  year  1524 ;  and  in 
Britaio,  the  celebrated  Napier  found  out  that  it  would  occur  between 
the  years  1688  and  1700.    Stifel  died  at  Jena,  in  1667. 

STIQAKD,  a  Saxon  prelate,  in  great  favour  with  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, who  made  him  bishop  of  Elmham,  or  more  properlv  of  the 
East  Angles,  the  seat  of  which  bishopric  is  now  at  Norwich.  Tins 
was  in  1048.  Four  years  after  he  was  translated  to  Windhestet;  and 
iu  1052  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Robert  "  Gemeticensis,"  being 
driven  into  exile,  but  not  formally  deposed,  Stigand  was  made  arch- 
bishop. This  was  considered  an  intrusion  and  irregularity ;  but  the 
Bc^ndal  was  the  greater,  inasmuch  as  Stigand  retain^  his  bishopric  of 
Wiochester,  holding  at  the  same  time  both  those  high  dignities.  He 
is  charged,  in  consequence  of  this,  with  having  been  inordinately 
avaricious  and  ambitious ;  but  this  defenoe  has  been  made  for  him, 
that  his  hold  was  firmer  on  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  than  on  the 
archbishopric,  from  which  he  might  have  been  removed  had  Robert 
returned.  It  is  sud  to  have  been  by  a  stratagem,  of  which  he  was  the 
contriver,  that  the  people  of  Kent  obtained  from  the  Conqueror  a 
ratification  of  some  of  their  ancient  customs.  The  Conqueror  disliked 
him ;  refused  to  allow  him  to  place  the  crown  on  his  heiwl ;  and  forced 
him  in  1067  to  accompany  him  when  he  returned  to  Normandy. 
Finally,  the  king  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  send  three  cardinals 
to  England  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Stigand :  and  several  things 
being  proved  against  him,  he  was  deprived  of  his  dignities  and 
degiaded  from  the  clerical  order.  He  was  also  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment;  but  soon  died, being,  as  Is  said,  starved  to  death,  either 
by  the  cruelty  of  others  or  by  his  own  voluntary  act.  He  died  At 
Winchester,  and  was  buried  there.    Lanfrano  succeeded  him. 

STiaLMATER,  JOHANN  BAPTIST,  the  distinguished  dhrectcr 
of  the  Royal  Bronze-foundry  of  Munich,  was  bom  October  18,  1791, 
at  Fiiretenfeldbruck,  a  small  market-town  near  Munich,  where  his 
father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  blacksmith.  At  Fiirstenfeldbruck 
is  an  old  convent  founded  by  Ludwig  the  Strong,  of  Bavaria,  in  atone- 
ment for  the  hasty  execution  of  his  innocent  wira  Mary  ef  Brabant,  in 
1250.  Tlds  convent,  which  had  undergone  various  changes,  and  had 
been  at  various  times  extensively  decorated,  was  the  school  and 
academy  of  tiie  bare-footed  blacksmith's  son,  though  in  his  time  it  was 
a  military  stable  for  foals  (MiLitar-fohlenhof ).  It  contained  stucco 
decorations  by  E.  Asam,  frescoes  by  Appiani,  statues  by  Roman  Boos, 
and  other  works  of  the  last  century.  The  Woodcuts  of  a  book  on 
tiatural  hlatory,  which,  with  a  catecmsm  and  prayerbook,  constituted 
the  whole  library  of  his  father,  and  the  decorations  of  the  Convent 
1v«re  diligently  copied  by  Stiglmayer,  who,  after  many  untiridg  visits 
(he  was  obliged  to  go  daily  for  milk),  at  length  ventured  to  introduce 
himself  to  the  superintendent  of  the  establishment,  Herr  Pfeiffer,  who 
ho  had  heard  was  not  only  himself  a  draftsman,  but  possessed  also  a 
collection  of  prints.  Pfeiffer  admired  the  boy's  energy,  and  gave  him 
some  regular  elementaiy  instruction  in  design.  After  this  he  was 
placed  by  liis  parents  with  a  goldsmith  at  Munioh,  of  the  name  of 
8treisf>l,  and  he  attended  in  the  meahwhlle  the  faoUdav  school  (Feier- 
tagsschule),  in  which  he  obtained  the  first  prise  for  industry  and  good 
conduct,  amounting  to  100  florins  (8  guineas),  by  which  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  M.  Leprieur,  the  director  of  the  Bavarian  mint»  who  from 
this  time  took  much  notice  of  Stiglinayer,  procuted  hitai  admission 
into  the  academy  in  1810,  and  became  in  a  manner  his  patron,  j^rom 
the  date  of  his  admission  into  the  academy,  he  pursued  the  regular 
course  of  study  requisite  for  a  statuary  and  sculptor,  and  at  the  tame 
time  practised  seal  and  medal  engraving.  He  was  very  Buocessfiil  in 
1 814  in  a  medal  with  Yon  Langer,  the  director  of  the  Aotdemv,  on  one 
side,  and  Moses  making  the  water  flow  fh>m  the  rock  on  the  other, 
for  which  he  wai  appointed  one  of  the  engravers  of  the  mini,  and 
he  was  sent  hi  1819,  at  the  king^s  expense^  to  Italy  to  coknplete  his 
studies. 

It  was  in  Jtotae  that  Stiglmayei^s  patron,  Ludwig,  the  hite  King  of 
^varia  (th«n  Crown  prince),  first  became  cognisant  of  his  high  abiHdek, 
and  appears  himself  to  have  directed  Stiglmayei^s  attention  principally 
to  metal-foT^dilig,  ih  pttfgKtoMon  for  his  owii  great  undeHakihgs 
•Irflidy  projeeted  by  hitn.    tn  rsference  to  this  future  occupation 


Stiglfcml^er  repaired  to  Naples,  to  witness  the  casting  of  the  bronae 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Cliarles  III.,  to  be  directed  by  Fraocesoo 
Righetti  and  his  son  Luigi,  from  the  model  by  Canova;  the  Italian 
sculptor's  reserve  and  jealousy  however  rendered  Stiglmayex^s  journey 
In  vain  as  regarded  its  principal  object;  he  did  not  allow  him  to  see 
the  easting.  But  in  another  respect  he  was  fully  recompensed ;  after 
considerable  trouble  he  obtained  permission  to  erect  a  smelting-oven 
in  his  cellar,  and  having  procured  the  assistance  of  Beccali,  an  ex- 
perienced founder,  then  to  be  found  in  few  even  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe,  he  undertook  the  casting  of  several  works  himself 
The  first  wholly  failed,  but  the  second,  a  cast  from  ThorWaldsen's  bust 
of  Ludwig  I.,  then  crowh  prinCe.  was  completely  successful,  so  miich 
so,  that  the  journeyman,  Pasquali,  in  his  ecstasy  kissed  ihd  lips  of  the 
bust  before  they  were  Cool,  and  seriously  burnt  his  own.  After  castmtf 
a  few  other  works,  and  thus  perfecting  his  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  art,  he  left  Naples  for  Germany,  but  on  his  road  he  had  the  niid- 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  some  banditti  who  robbed  him  even  of  his 
Sketch-books.  He  returned  to  Munich  m  1822,  but  was  at  this  tim^ 
employed  ehiefiy  in  his  capacity  as  engraver  for  the  mint,,  and  on 
home  unimportant  works  of  sculpture  fur  the  new  Sculpture  Oallery 
orGlyptothek  then  in  progress.  To  the  medals  of  this  time  belong 
that  in  oonunemoration  of  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  for 
the  minister  Von  Zentner.  and  the  historical  medal  of  the  royal  family 
of  Bavaria.  Among  his  busts  wore  those  of  King  Maximilian  I.  aud 
the  Queen  Theresa,  Count  Dorring,  the  ministers  Baron  Yon  Zentnec 
and  Lerchenfeld,  Bishop  Streber,  and  others. 

In  1824  he  commenced  preparations  for  his  great  series  of  metal 
castings,  and  from  this  time  he  was  exclusively  employed  in  founding 
the  numerous  monumental  works  which  have  been  executed  for 
Ludwig  I.,  king  of  Bavaria,  some  of  which  are  the  most  extensive 
castings  of  modem  times.  In  order  to  be  as  well  prepared  as  possible 
for  his  arduous  tasks  previous  to  casting  any  great  monument,  be 
visited  Berlin  in  1824,  to  witness  the  casting  of  Rauoh's  statue  of 
Bliicher,  by  Reislnger,  who  showed  him  everything  in  his  power. 
Stlglmayer^B  great  activity  commenced  with  the  reign  of  Ludwig  I., 
in  1826,  in  the  foundry  established  and  afterwards  much  enlarged  by 
the  king,  expressly  for  his  own  numerous  undertakings  in  that  im- 
portant branch  of  art ;  and  he  left  many,  and  the  most  considerable, 
still  unfinished,  at  his  death.  He  was  created  in  1839  Knight  of  the 
Bavarian  order  of  St.  Michael. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  his  labours :  From  his  own 
designs— the  monuinent  to  the  Brazilian  children  Juri  and  Isabella, 
and  the  reclining  figure  of  the  F^ulein  Von  Mannlich,  in  the  ceme- 
tery at  Munich ;  the  monument  of  Maximilian  I.,  in  Bad  Kreuth ; 
and  the  monument  of  the  parting  of  Otto,  king  of  Greece,  from  his 
mother  Theresa,  queen  ot  uavaria,  at  Aibling :  after  Schwanthaler — 
the  twelve  colossal  fire-gilded  statues  of  tiie  ancestors  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  ten  feet  high,  set  up  in  the  new  throne-room  of  the  palace  of 
Munich;  the  statue  of  General  Bekkers  for  his  monument  in  Munich; 
the  colossal  monumental  figturas  of  Jean  Paul  in  Bayreuth,  Mozart  in 
Salzburg,  the  Margrave  Frederic  of  Brandenburg  in  Erlangen,  and  the 
Grand-Duke  Ludwig  of  Darmstadt ;  and  the  gilt  bronze  pieces  of  table- 
service,  with  designs  from  the  Niebelungen  and  Amelungen.  for  the 
crown-prince  of  Bavaria  :  after  Thorwaldsen— the  statue  of  Schiller  at 
Stuttgard^  and  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the  elector  Maximi- 
lian L  of  Bavaria,  at  Munich :  and  after  Ranch — the  monument  of  King 
Maximilian  L  of  Bavaria,  before  the  theatre  at  Munich.  He  executed 
also  the  following  architectural  casts  fh>m  models  made  in  the  foundry, 
chiefly  from  the  designs  of  Von  Klenze ;  the  obelL^  100  Bavarian 
fbet  high,  in  commemoration  of  the  80,000  Bavarians  who  fell  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  Napoleon  in  1812;  the  bronze  gates  of  the  Glyp- 
tothek  Bhd  the  Walhalla;  the  great  constitutional  column  at  Gaibach; 
the  interior  pediments  of  the  Walhalla,  with  the  northern  deities| 
the  gilded  candelabra  in  the  new  throne-room  in  Munioh ;  the  monu- 
ment to  the  brave  Oberliinder,  who  fell  at  Sendling,  in  the  cemetery  at 
Munich ;  and  the  tomb  of  King  Maximilian  in  the  ro;al  vaults  (FiirB- 
tengruft)  at  Munich,  after  a  design  by  the  architect  Ziebland.  Besides 
the  abote  works,  which  are  completed,  are  the  following  important 
monuments  which  were  in  progress  at  Stiglmayer's  death: — ^e 
colossal  statue  of  Qothe,  for  Frankfurt,  after  the  model  by  Schwan- 
thaler; hhd  from  the  model  of  the  same  sculptor,  the  enormous 
Colossal  figurs  of  Bavaria,  the  largest  statue  in  the  world,  beuig  nearly 
sixty  fbet  high,  to  be  placed  before  the  Bavarian  temple  of  Fame,  or 
Ruhmeshalle,  which  was  inaugurated  October  8, 1850  [Schwanthaleb]: 
also,  by  Schw»nthaler,  the  monument  of  the  late  Grand-Duke  of 
Baden,  with  a  pedestal  and  four  lUlegoric  figures  of  the  four  circles  of 
tiie  dukedom;  and  the  statues  of  Marshals  TUly  and  Wrede,  for  the 
iiew  marshals'  Loggia  or  Feldhermhalle  at  Munich ;  and  casts  from 
t*6nerani*s  models  ot  the  statues  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples^  for 
Naplea,  and  of  Bolivar,  for  Bohvia,  in  South  America. 

Stiglmayer  died  March  2,  1844,  on  the  day  on  which  the  statue  ot 
Qothe  was  csst  by  his  nephew  ahd  assistant  Perdihand  Miller,  who 
succeeded  him  As  director  of  the  foundry.  Stiglmayer  had  sufi'ered 
from  Hlness  two  years  previous  to  his  death,  and  many  supposed  it 
was  owing  to  the  unhealthy  svstem  of  gilding  by  fire;  but  ha  died  of 
canOsr  in  thd  stomach,  which  Breslau,  the  lung's  physiaia%  had  ^r» 
tiously  decland  t<)  b«  the  cause  of  his  illness. 

{KunttblaU,  1844 ;  Soeltl,  BUdende  Kmit  in  MUncktn,) 
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STI'LICHO,  FLAVIUS,wa8  of  Vandal  origiD,  and  hU  father  had 
been  a  military  officer  in  the  reign  of  Yalens.  Conoeming  his  early 
Ufe  and  youth  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  vague  eulogies  of  Claudian 
(*De  Laud.  Stilich^'  i.  42,  &a).  According  to  the  poet's  aooount  he 
distinguished  himself  in  early  life  in  a  manner  which  announced  his 
ftiture  greatness.  He  was  of  an  unusually  tall  stature,  and  his  appear- 
ance commanded  respect  When  he  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  age 
ofmanhood,  he  wassent  by  the  £mperor  Theodooius  to  n^ociate  a 
treaty  with  Persia.  His  discharged  his  duties  as  ambassador,  and 
maiatained  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  after  his  return  the 
emperor  rewarded  him  with  the  hand  of  Sorana,  his  niece,  whom  he 
had  adopted  as  his  daughter.  (Claud.,  'Laus  Seren.,  De  Laud. 
StQioh.,'  i.  71f  &c)  Stilicho  was  raised  from  one  high  office  to  another, 
until  at  last  he  became  master-general  of  all  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
of  the  Western  empire.  In  all  his  military  undertakings  he  set  a 
noble  example  of  honesty,  integrity,  and  valour,  combined  with 
wisdom.  Even  his  enemies  owned  that  he  was  inaccessible  to  bribes. 
The  distinctions  which  were  conferred  upon  him  excited  the  envy  and 
hatred  of  Rufinus,  to  whom  Theodosius  had  entrusted  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  East,  and  Stilicho  would  perhaps  have  &llen  a  victim  to 
his  intrigues,  if  Serena  bad  not  protected  her  husband  at  the  court 
while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Rome. 

In  the  year  a.d.  893,  when  Theodosius  made  war  upon  Eugenius, 
who  with  an  army  of  Franks  and  Alemaani  occupied  the  passes  in  the 
Alps  between  Pannonia  and  Italy,  he  plsced  StUicbo  and  Timasius  at 
the  bead  of  the  Roman  foroe#.  Eugenius  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
the  year  following  in  a  battle  near  Aquileia.  (Oros.,  vii.  85 ;  Qregor. 
Turon.,  ii  9.)  Before  his  death  Theodosius  divided  the  empire  between 
his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  former  of  whom,  then 
eighteen  years  old,  was  to  govern  over  Uie  East  under  tbe  guidance  of 
Rufious ;  and  the  latter,  only  eleven  years  old,  over  the  West,  under 
the  guaniianship  of  Stilicho.  According  to  the  flatteriog  account  of 
Claudian,  the  emperor  entrusted  to  StUicbo  alone  the  care  of  his  two 
Eons  and  of  the  empire.  (Zosim.,  v.  1.)  Toung  Honorius  trifled 
away  his  time  in  tbe  palace  of  Milan,  and  Stilicho  was  in  reality  the 
sovereign  of  tbe  Western  empire.  Stilicho  has  been  blamed  for  having 
neglected  the  education  of  Honorius,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evideoce  of  any  talent  or  intellectual  capacity  in  the  prince.  After 
tbe  death  of  Theodosius,  Stilicho  hastened  through  Rhstia  and  down 
tbe  Rhine,  inspected  tbe  country  and  tbe  garrisons,  and  renewed  the 
treaties  with  tbe  Alemanni  and  Franks.  With  the  exception  of  Count 
Qildo  in  Africa,  who  even  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dofiius  had  endeavoured  to  make  himself  independent  in  hu  province, 
tbe  whole  of  the  Western  world  acquiesced  in  Stilicbo's  authority. 
Rufinus  was  tbe  enemy  from  whom  Stilicho  had  to  fear  most.  Qreat 
numbers  of  tbe  troops  who  had  been  emplojed  in  the  war  against 
Eugenius,  were  still  in  Italy,  and  Rufinus,  anxious  that  tbey  should 
be  withdrawn  from  that  country,  is  said  to  have  invited  Alaric,  king  of 
tbe  Visigoths,  to  invade  Thrace  and  Moosia,  which  would  oblige  Stilicho 
to  send  these  troops  to  tbe  East.  Stilicho  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained the  design  of  uniting  the  two  empires  again,  and  he  determined 
to  lead  the  troops  to  Constantinople  himself.  But  Rufinus,  alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  his  rival  at  the  head  of  an  army,  induced  the 
Emperor  Arcadius  to  declare  that  Stilicho  should  be  considered  an 
enemy  of  tbe  empire  if  he  advanced  any  further.  Stilicho  retired,  but 
f  ecretly  he  determined  to  revenge  himself  upon  Rufinus.  His  soldiers 
were  attached  to  him,  and  he  could  place  full  confidence  in  them ;  he 
left  the  command  to  Gaina,  a  Gothic  prince,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  instructions  to  seize  Rufinus,  and  to  put  him  to  death.  The 
soldiers  were  easily  persuaded  to  lend  their  assistance  in  the  execution 
of  this  design.  When  Gaina  and  his  army  had  reached  Constantinople, 
and  Rufinus  with  the  emperor  was  reviewing  the  troops,  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  soldiers  and  cut  down  on  the  spot  (November  395). 
The  people  of  Constantinople  rejoiced  at  their  deliveranoe  from  the 
oppressor.  Stilicho  thus  got  rid  of  his  mortal  enemy  at  Constantinople, 
but  a  new  one  sprang  up  in  his  place.  Eutropius,  a  eunuch,  gained 
tbe  unlimited  confidence  of  Arcadius,  and  Gaina,  the  faithless  barbarian, 
also  deserted  the  cause  of  Stilicho,  and  was  rewarded  for  it  with  a  high 
office  in  the  Eastern  empire.  These  two  new  enemies  of  Stilicho,  as 
long  as  they  were  united,  left  no  means  untried  to  deprive  their 
adversary  of  the  confidence  of  Honorius,  and  of  the  attachment  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Western  empire.  His  life  was  repeatedly  endangered 
by  assassins,  and  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  senate  of  Constantinople, 
by  which  he  was  declared  an  enemy  of  the  empire.  Stilicho  was  wise 
and  moderate  enough  not  to  involve  the  two  empires  in  a  dvil  war  on 
this  aocountu 

Alaric,  who  had  In  the  meanwhile  hivaded,  ravaged,  and  plundered 
Ghreeoe,  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Peloponnesus  in  896.  Stihcho  went 
with  a  fleet  to  Peloponnesus;  but  Altfic  escaped  with  his  Goths,  was 
reoeived  by  Arcadius  into  the  service  of  the  East,  and  made  commander 
of  all  the  forces  of  Illyrioum,  as  far  as  it  belonged  to  the  Eastern 
empire.  (Zosim.,  y.  7;  Claudian,  *I>e  BelL  Get*)  On  his  return  to 
Italy,  Stilicho  began,  in  897,  his  preparations  for  the  war  against  Gildo 
In  AfHca.  Thioking  that  his  presence  was  necessary  in  Italy,  partly 
to  protect  the  norUieni  and  eastern  frontiers,  and  partly  to  provide 
Italy  with  supplies  of  com,  he  entrusted  the  command  to  Glide's  own 
brother  Masoezi],  who  was  the  bitterest  enemy  of  his  brother.  The 
army  of  Mascezil  amounted  to  about  5000  men,  but  they  were  mostly 


veterans  who  had  served  under  Eugenius.  Gildo  had  assembled  a 
numerous  undisciplined  body  to  repel  the  attack,  but  it  was  routed, 
and  Masoecil  gained  an  almost  bloodless  victory.  Gildo  was  seized, 
and  sentenced  to  death,  with  a  great  number  of  bis  adherents.  (Oros., 
viL  86;  Claudian,  <De  Bell.  Gildonica')  This  important  campaign 
was  completed  in  one  winter.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Milan,  Maacexil, 
while  riding  by  the  side  of  Stilicho,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  into 
the  river  and  drowned,  and  the  enemies  of  Stilicho  spread  the  report 
that  by  a  peculiar  look  he  had  prevented  the  attendants  from  saving 
the  imfbrtunate  prince.  According  to  other  accounts,  Mascezil  was 
put  to  death  for  having  violated  the  sacred  character  of  a  church. 
Soon  after  Uiese  events  Honorius  was  married  to  Blaria,  the  daughter 
of  Stilicho  and  Serena.    (Claudian, '  De  Nupt.  Honor,  et  Uanss.') 

Alaric  had  availed  himself  of  his  position  in  Illyricum  to  strengthen 
himself,  and  secretly  matured  his  designs,  while  externally  he  kept  up 
a  good  understanding  with  the  courts  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  At 
length,  in  400,  he  set  out  on  his  march  against  Italy.  Tbe  immediate 
cause  of  this  invasion  is  not  known.  When  Alaric  advanced  towards 
Aquileia,  all  Italy  was  in  consternation,  and  the  counsellors  of  Hono- 
rius advised  him  to  seek  a  refuge  in  some  foreign  land.  Stilicho  alone 
did  not  share  their  despair.  But  the  difficulty  was  to  raise  an  army, 
as  most  of  tbe  troops  were  engaged  in  RfasBtia.  Stilicho  hastened 
thither,  and  was  soon  enabled  to  send  the  troops  from  Rbstia  to 
Italy.  He  also  drew  reinforcements  from  Gaul  and  other  parts  of  tbe 
empire,  and  engaged  some  of  the  nations  with  whom  he  made  peace 
to  assist  Honorius.  Alaric  appears  to  have  been  checked  in  his  pro- 
gress by  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  and  to  have  withdrawn  towards  the 
Danube  to  reinforce  himself ;  but  before  Stilicho  returned  from  his 
expedition,  in  which  he  assembled  his  forces,  Alaric,  in  402,  advanced 
towards  the  imperial  residence  of  Milan.  Honorius  fled  to  Asta  ui 
Liguria,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  and  would  have  fallen 
into  their  hands  if  Stilicho  had  not  arrived  at  the  critical  moment 
witii  his  army.  He  forced  his  way  through  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
and  saved  his  sovereign.  The  Goths  withdrew,  and  pitched  their 
camp  near  Polentia,  and  while  they  were  engaged  here  in  celebratiog 
the  feast  of  Easter,  Stilicho  attacked  tbem  unexpectedly  in  their 
camp.  A  bloody  struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  barbarians  were 
defeated  (408).  The  whole  camp  of  Alaric,  and  even  his  wife,  fell 
into  tbe  hands  of  the  Romans.  Claudian  ('  De  BelL  Get.')  compares 
this  victory  with  that  of  Marius  over  the  Cimbri,  although  from 
other  sources  we  learn  that  Stilicho  gained  the  victory  with  i^reat  loes, 
while  some  authors  even  state  Uiat  he  was  defeated.  These  latter 
accounts  are  the  more  probable,  as  Alaric  marched  from  Polentia 
towards  the  Apennines  to  attack  Etruria  and  Rome.  ^  This  induced 
Stilicho,  according  to  Claudian,  to  enter  into  negociations  for  pesuio 
with  AUric,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  stake  the  existence  of  the  empire 
on  another  battle.  A  peace  was  concluded,  and  Alaric  rotreated 
across  the  river  Po.  Stilicho  however,  mistrusting  the  Goth,  sent  a 
small  corps  of  observation  after  him,  and  appears  to  have  carried  on 
a  secret  correspondence  with  some  of  the  Gothic  chiefs  in  AJario^s 
army,  so  that  he  was  informed  of  all  that  was  going  on.  Alaric  in< 
tendeid  on  his  maroh  to  make  himself  master  of  Yerona,  but  when  he 
approached  this  city  he  found  himself  suddenly  surrounded  by  the 
imperial  troops  whom  Stilicho  had  sent  thither.  Alaric  is  said  to 
have  lost  here  as  many  of  his  men  as  at  Polentia,  and  he  himself  was 
nearly  made  a  prisoner.  Stilicho  conduded  a  frosh  treaty  with  him, 
and  idlowed  him  to  depart  from  Italy. 

After  tbe  delivery  of  Italy,  Honorius  and  Stilicho  solemniasd  a 
triumph  at  Rome  with  great  pomp  and  splendid  games.  The  hostile 
machinations  against  Stilicbo  were  still  going  on  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople^ and  he  saw  no  better  way  to  securo  himself  against  them 
than  by  entering  into  an  alliance  with  Alaric  and  engaging  Honorius  in 
a  war  with  his  brother.  Stilicho  intended  to  acquiro  mr  his  aoveroign 
possession  of  the  eastern  part  of  Illyricum,  and  Alaric  was  to  assist 
him  in  carrying  out  this  design,  on  condition  that  he  should  receive 
certain  submdiee.  (Zosim.,  v.  26.)  The  execution  of  these  plans  was 
interrupted,  in  405,  by  the  invssion  of  Radagaisus,  who  entered  Italy 
at  the  head  of  several  Germanic  tribes,  which  formed  an  army  of 
above  200,000  men.  The  safety  of  Italy  rested  sgun  in  the  sword 
and  the  wisdom  of  Stilicho.  He  agjain  drow  all  the  military  forces 
from  the  provincea  to  Italy,  and  reinforced  their  numbers  ij  fresh 
levies.  But  with  all  his  exertions  he  could  not  raise  moro  than  40,000 
mei^  exclusive  of  some  foreign  auxiliaries  consisting  of  Huns  under 
Uldin  and  Goths  under  Sams.  Radagaisus  and  his  hordes  croseed 
the  Po  and  the  Apennines,  and  mtfched  into  Etruria.  Stilicho 
assembled  his  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia.  Many  cities 
wero  pillaged  and  destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  but  the  siege  of 
Florence  cnecked  their  progress  towards  Rome.  At  the  moment 
when  Florence  was  on  the  point  of  being  reduced,  StUicbo  surrounded 
the  barbarians,  who  wero  encamped  on  tbe  heights  of  Fsssulsa,  with 
strong  lines  of  circumvallation,  while  plentiful  supplies  wero  intro* 
duced  into  Florence.  Tbe  enemy  was  finally  reduced  by  famine^ 
thirst,  and  disease.  Radsgaisus  feU  into  the  hsnds  of  SUUcho,  and 
was  put  to  death,  and  his  barbarians  wero  sold  as  slaves.  (Ores.,  vii 
87;  ZosinL,  v.  26;  Augustin.,  'Serm.,'  ov.  10:  *J)e  Civit  Dei,'  ▼.  23: 
Marcellui.'adA.,*406.) 

The  province  of  Gaul,  from  which  Stilicho  had  been  obliged  to 
withdraw  the  garrisons,  was  invaded  and  ravaged,  about  the  end  of 
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406  and  the  beginDiog  of  407,  by  Yandalsi  Alani,  Suevi,  Bargundians, 
and  other  Gormanic  tribei.  In  QsklI  these  barbarians  were  opposed 
by  Constantine^  a  man  who  had  shortly  before  been  raised  from  the 
condition  of  a  common  soldier  to  the  rank  of  emperor  by  the  soldiers 
in  Britain,  and  now  made  himself  master  of  Qaol  and  Spain  by  entering 
Into  a  league  with  some  of  the  barbarians.  Stilioho  indeed  sent  Saras, 
the  Qoth,  to  (Hal,  bat  without  sacoess,  and  Honorius  was  for  a  time 
obliged  to  leave  the  rebel  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  conquest. 

Alario  in  the  mean  time  became  impatient^  and  ha?ing  ad^anoed 
with  his  army  as  far  as  JSmona  on  the  frontiers  of  ItaJy,  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  Ravenna  to  demand  the  promised  subsidies.  When 
the  ambassadors  arrived,  Stilioho  left  them  at  Ravenna  and  went  to 
,  Rome,  where  Honorius  was  then  staying.  Stilioho,  who  was  convinoed 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  make  such  a  formidable  neighbour  as  Alario 
an  enemy,  was  willing  to  continue  the  peace  with  him,  and  to  erant 
his  requests.  He  laid  the  matter  before  the  Roman  senate,  which, 
with  a  spirit  not  unworthy  of  ancient  Rome,  declared  that  the  demands 
of  the  Goths  should  not  bo  complied  with,  and  that  destruction  would 
be  preferable  to  such  disgrace.  The  influence  however  of  Stilioho 
and  his  party,  whose  object  only  was  to  preserve  Italy  from  new 
devastations  at  a  moment  when  Gaul  was  in  the  hands  of  a  rebel  and 
of  barbarians  who  nught  easily  be  induced  to  march  southward,  was 
so  great,  that  nearly  all  the  senators  at  length  were  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  4000  pounds  of  gold  were  granted  to  Alario  under  the  name 
of  a  subsidy.  (Zosim.,  v.  29.)  The  desire  of  Stilicho  to  maintain 
peaoe  with  Alario  was  interpreted  by  his  enemies  as  a  treacherous 
partiality  for  the  enemy  of  the  empire,  and  all  the  calacnities  under 
which  Italy  bad  been  suffering  were  imputed  to  Stilicho.  Even 
Honorius  now  begaa  to  fear  and  suspect  his  minister ;  and  this  feeling 
was  fostered  by  a  cunning  hypocrite  of  the  name  of  Olympius,  whom 
Stilicho  himself  had  introduced  to  the  court,  and  who  had  gained  the 
eonfidence  of  the  emperor. 

In  May  408,  Arcadius  died,  leaving  a  son,  Theodosius,  eight  years 
old.  Honorius  proposed  a  journey  to  the  East  to  regulate  the  admi- 
nistration. Stilicho  represented  to  him  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
such  an  undertaking,  and  in  oonsequenoe  it  was  determined  that 
Stilicho  should  go  to  Constantinopla  An  army,  which  was  to  march 
against  Constantine,  was  assembled  near  Pavia,  and  Honorius  went 
thither  to  inspect  it,  while  Stilicho  was  making  preparations  at  Bologna 
for  his  departure.  The  eunuch  Olympius  repi^esented  to  the  emperor 
that  Stilicho  was  conspiring  with  Alario,  that  he  intended  with  his 
assistance  to  raise  his  son  Bacherius  to  the  throne,  and  that  it  formed 
part  of  their  design  to  restore  paganism  in  the  empire.  (Olympiodorus, 
'ap.  Phot.  Cod.,'  80.)  He  also  contrived  to  influence  the  soldiers  at 
Pavia,  who  revolted,  and  on  a  given  signal  killed  several  of  their  prin- 
eipol  ofSoers,  who  were  represented  to  them  as  the  Mends  of  Stilicho. 
As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  revolt  at  Pavia  had  arrived,  Stilicho*s 
friends  smI vised  him  to  march  against  his  enemies;  but  he  hesitated 
till  it  was  too  late.  His  friends,  for  tiie  most  part  barbarians,  left  him 
with  indignation  at  his  want  of  resolution.  At  midnight,  Sarus,  the 
faitbless  Goth,  made  an  attack  upon  Stilicho*s  tent,  and  cut  down  his 
guards.  Stilicho  escaped  to  Ravenna,  and  took  refuge  in  a  church. 
He  was  treacherously  induced  to  oome  out.  and  as  soon  as  he  had  left 
the  threshold  he  was  put  to  death  by  Count  Heraolian,  who  was 
waiting  for  him  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  on  the  2Srd  of  August,  408. 
His  family  and  his  friends  were  persecuted,  and  many  of  them  put  to 
death.  (SSoeim.,  v.  84.) 

The  history  of  Stilicho  has  oome  down  to  us  in  a  manner  which 
•earcely  enables  us  to  choose  a  due  medium  between  the  extravagant 
praise  of  Claudian  and  the  obai-ges  of  his  enemies,  or  of  such  writers 
as  were  obliged  to  join  in  the  general  damour  Uiat  was  raised  against 
hun  after  his  fall. 

(Masoow,  Hiatory  qf  the  ArUierU  OermwUf  vol.  L,  book  Till,  sect.  2, 
19,  English  tnttislation ;  Gibbon,  Hiitory  of  iKt  Decline  and  FnU  of 
the  Roman  Empire^  chap.  29  and  30 ;  C.  F.  Schults,  Ftavimi  Stilicho, 
ein  WaUeiutein  <Ur  Vorwdt,  ein  Beiirag  mm  fefsfen  TAetfe  der  JRSm, 
Getchichte;  Ac. 

STILL,  JOHN,  the  son  of  WUliam  Still,  of  Grantham,  in  Unooln- 
shire,  was  bora  in  1543,  and  became  a  student  of  Christ  Colloge^ 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  as  Master  of  Arts.  In  1570  he 
was  appointed  Lady  Margaret's  Professor  in  the  University :  he  after- 
wards held  livings  in  Suffolk  and  Yorkshire,  and  was  sucoeasively 
Haster  of  St.  John's  and  IVinity  Colleges.  In  1588  he  was  ohosen 
prolocutor  of  the  Convocation ;  and  in  1592,  he  was  raised  to  the 
bishoprio  of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1607. 
Bishop  Still  is  said  by  Fuller  to  have  been  '^one  of  a  venerable 
presence^  no  less  famous  for  a  preacher  than  a  disputant"  He  left  a 
l^ge  fortune,  chiefly  derived  from  lead  mines  discovered  in  the 
Mendip  Hills  during  his  possession  of  the  see.  The  historians  of  the 
drama  concur  in  believing  him  to  have  been,  in  his  youth,  the  author 
^f  a  coarse  but  humorous  play,  which,  tiU  the  discovery  of  'Ralph 
^oyster  Doyster,*  was  held  to  be  the  earliest  extant  work  known  in 
Rngland  by  the  name  of  a  comedy.  It  is  called,  'A  ryght  pithy, 
pleosaunt,  and  merie  Comedie,  intytuled,  Ganmier  Gnrton*s  Nedle; 
plftyed  on  stage  not  longsgo,  in  Christe's  Colledgein  Cambridge.  Made 
^  Mr.  a.  Master  of  Art,*  1675.  < Gammer  Qurton's  Needle'  Is  in 
^wkitts's '  Origin  of  the  English  Drama,'  and  in  the  seoond  volume 
©fBodsley's'OMPlnys.' 


STILLING,  JUNG  JOHANN  HEINRICH,  a  celebrated  German 
Pietist,  was  bom  at  GrOnd,  m  Westphalia,  in  1740.  His  father 
Wilhelm  Jung  was  a  charooal-buraer,  to  which  trade  he  was  also 
destined,  but  circumstances  favouring  his  becoming  a  tailor,  he  chose 
that  business,  though  he  soon  relinquished  it  for  a  situation  as  teacher 
at  a  school  Dissatisfied  with  this,  he  returned  to  tailoring,  and 
continued  it  till  several  of  the  gentry  befriended  him,  and  took  mm  as 
private  tutor  to  their  children.  He  contrived  to  save  a  little  money, 
which  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  went  in  consequence  to 
Strassburg,  and  studied  medicine  there.  It  was  there  he  became 
acquainted  with  GK>the,  who  took  a  great  liking  to  him,  and  has 
sketched  his  character  with  great  fondness  in  several  passages  of  the 
'Diohtung  und  Wahrheit'  (books  ix.  and  z.).  It  was  at  Gothe's 
suggestion  that  be  wrote  his  interesting  autobioj^raphy  ('Lebeos- 
gesohiohte'),  to  whom  he  had  often  related  it  Stilling  practised  as 
physician  for  some  time  in  Eberfeld,  and  in  1778  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  the  Kameralschule  of  Lautera,  and  in  1787  at  that  of 
Marburg;  and  in  1808  at  that  of  Heidelberg.  He  <iUed  in  Karlsruhe, 
1817. 

As  a  physician,  Stilling^s  great  talent  was  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  restored  upwards  of  2000  persons  to  better  sight. 
As  a  writer,  he  was  very  popular,  and  the  sect  of  Pietists  in  Germany 
(somewhat  similar  to  our  MethodistB)  look  up  to  him  with  great 
affection.  ''The  great  element  of  his  character  was  an  invincible 
and  intense  faith  in  God  and  an  immediate  providence,  ever  at  hand 
in  the  time  of  trouble,  and  which  momently  preserved  man  from 
eva"  The  most  celebrated  of  all  his  works  is  the  'Theorie  der  Geis- 
tcrkunde/  which,  as  well  as  lus  autobiography,  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  Jackson.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  at  Leipzig,  In  18  vols.  8vo,  in  1885,  edited  by  Dr.  J. 
Grollmann. 

(SUlling's  ZOentgetchichU;  Gothe's  DieAt.  und  Wahrheit;  Oof»- 
versoHona  Lexicon,) 

STILLINGFLEET,  BENJAMIN,  grandson  of  Dr.  StOUngfleet, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  was  bora  in  1702.  His  fiBkther,  originally  a 
physician,  and  one  of  the  professors  at  Gresham  Colloge,  afterwards 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  held  the  livings  of  Wood  Norton  and 
Swaoton,  in  Norfolk,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1708.  His  widow 
was  left  with  four  children  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  but 
Benjamin  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  good  education  at  Norwich 
grammar-school,  where  he  made  considerable  proficiency.  In  April 
1720,  he  entered  as  subsizar  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  KA.  in  1723.  Soon  aftewards  he  quitted  the 
University,  and  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mr.  Wyndham  of  Felbrig,  in 
whose  family  he  remained  till  1726,  when  he  became  a  candidate  for  a 
vacant  fellowship  in  his  own  college,  but  was  not  successful,  owing,  as 
he  believed,  to  the  oppof ition  of  Dr.  Bentlev.  After  this  disappoint- 
ment he  spent  many  years  at  Felbrig,  and  in  1737  accompanied  the 
son  of  Mr.  Wyndham  to  the  Continent.  On  his  retura  to  England  the 
father  of  his  old  pupil  settled  on  him  an  annuity  of  100^,  on  whioh 
sum  and  the  produce  of  his  literary  labours  he  subsisted  for  three 
years.  The  friendship  of  Mr.  Price,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
when  at  Rome,  now  enabled  him  to  take  np  Ms  abode  in  a  small 
cottage  near  that  gentleman's  seat  at  Foxley,  in  Hertfordshire.  An 
indifferent  state  of  health  first  led  him  to  pay  attention  to  natural 
history,  which  he  afterwards  cultivated  with  great  success.  In  1759 
he  published  a  collection  of  'Misoellaoeous  Tracts  on  Natural  History,* 
which  consisted  of  translations  from  the  writings  of  Linnsus  and  his 
pupils,  calculated  to  develope  the  principles  of  that  great  botanist. 
Mr.  Stillingfleet^s  prefiice  to  this  work  did  muoh  towards  rendering 
the  Linnssan  system  popular  in  this  country,  and  constitutes  his  chief 
scientific  merit. 

'  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Power  of  Harmony,'  published  in 
1771,  which  is  an  abridgement  of  Tartini's  '  Trattato  di  Musica,'  was 
the  only  other  work  which  appeared  during  his  life ;  but  he  left  at  his 
death  six  volumes  in  manuscript,  of  a  ooTleotion  towards  a  *  (General 
History  of  Husbandry,'  of  which  an  analysis  is  given  in  his  biography 
by  Mr.  Coxe.  Mr.  StiUingfleet  died  in  London,  on  December  15, 1771, 
leaving  behind  him,  besides  his  scientific  reputation,  the  character  at 
an  excellent  scholar,  an  elegant  poet  and  musician,  and  a  most  amiable 
and  estimable  man. 

For  further  information  oonceraing  him  the  reader  may  oonsult 
Mr.  Coxe*s  very  interesting  work,  *The  Literary  Lifb  and  Select 
Works  of  Benjamin  StiUingfleet,'  London*  1811. 

STILLINGFLEET,  EDWARD,  son  of  Samuel  StiUingfleet,  was 
bora  at  Cranboura,  in  Dorset,  on  the  17th  of  April  1635.  He  was 
educated  at  the  grammarschools  of  Cranboura  and  Ringwood,  and  at 
St  John's,  Cambridge^  He  entered  the  college  in  1648,  and  obtained 
a  feUowship  in  1653.  After  taking  his  d^;ree  of  M.A.  he  was  private 
tutor  successively  in  the  families  of  Sir  Roger  Buigoin,  at  Wroxhall, 
in  Warwickshire,  and  of  the  Hon.  Francis  Pierrepoint^  of  Nottingham. 
Here  he  began  his  'Irenicum.'  In  1657  ho  was  presented  to  the 
reetoiv  of  Sutton  by  Sir  R.  Bui|;oiu. 

Stillingfleet  commenced  his  public  life  as  the  advocate  of  moderate, 
almost  of  latitudinarian  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  affidrs.  In  the  year 
1659  he  pubUshed  his  flrst  work,  which  was  entitied  '  Irenicum,  or  the 
Divine  Right  of  particular  Forms  of  Church  Government  examined.' 
A  second  edition  appeared  in  1662,  with  an  appendix  on  the  Power  of 
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Excommunication.  Thia  work  which  was  iniouded  to  prove  inai  ho 
particular  form  of  ohuroh  government  in  appointed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, was  thought  by  the  high  church  party  lo  savour  of  Presby- 
terianism;  and  in  deference  to  them,  according  to  Bishop  BurDeL 
Stillipgfleet  afterwards  retracted  it.  Stillingfleet  himself  says,  that 
« there  are  many  things  in  it  which,  if  he  were  to  write  again,  he 
would  not  say ;  tome  which  show  his  youth  and  want  of  due  con- 
sideration ;  others  which  he  yielded  too  far,  in  hopes  of  gaining  th0 
dissenting  parties  to  the  Church  of  England.**  (Stillingfleet*s  '  Life,* 
p.  12.)  The  work  on  which  his  reputation  mainlv  rests  is  his '  Origines 
Sacr»,  or  Rational  Account  of  the  Christian  Fuw  as  to  the  Truth  and 
Pivine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,'  which  was  published  in  1662. 
He  meant  to  have  continued  it^  but  died  before  he  could  do  so.  The 
additions  to  the  folio  edition,  published  after  his  death  are  of  little 
value.  This  work  is  still  one  of  the  most  valuable  defences  of  the 
truUi  of  the  Scriptures,  though  it  is  more  adapted  to  the  theologian 
than  to  the  general  reader. 

Stillingfleet  was  a  fierce  and  indefatigable  polemic  Ddrine  the 
nreater  part  of  his  life,  he  had  his  hands  full  of  controversy,  with  the 
Romanists  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Nonconformists  on  the  other.  In 
1664  he  engaged,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Henchman,  bishop  of  London, 
in  the  defence  of  the  views  maintained  by  Laud  in  his  conference  with 
Fisher  the  Jesuit  A  work  having  been  publidhed  on  this  subject  in 
Paris,  entitled  '  Labyrinthus  Cantuariensis,'  with  the  design  of  proving 
the  Church  of  England  to  be  schiamatical  in  her  separation  from 
Rome,  Stillingfleet  defended  the  Church  of  England,  and  retorted 
upon  Rome  the  chaise  of  schism  in  '  A  rational  Account  of  the  Grounds 
of  the  Protestant  Religion,*  which  was  received  with  great  favour  by 
Protestants. 

In  166S  he  was  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  having  been  already  appointed  preacher  at 
Iho  Rolls  chapeL  This  preferment  was  speedily  followed  by  his  ap- 
pointment as  lecturer  to  the  Temple^  and  also  as  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  Charles  II.  In  1668  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  nominated 
by  Charles,  in  1670,  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1678 
dean  of  the  same  oathedraL  In  the  meantime  he  published  his  'Dis- 
course conoerniuff  the  Idolatry  practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
the  Hazard  of  Siuvation  in  its  Communion,'  1671 ;  and  other  tracts 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  also  against  the  Sodnians,  as  well  as 
'  A  Letter  of  Resolution  to  a  Person  unsatiBiied  about  the  Truth  and 
Authority  of  the  Scriptures.'  In  1680  he  plunged  into  a  new  contro- 
versy, by  preaching  before  thd  lord  mayor  a  sermon,  on  Philipp.  iii., 
16,  which  he  afterwards  published,  entitled  'The  Mischief  of  Separa- 
tion.' This  sermon  consisted  of  a  violent  attack  on  the  Nonconformists, 
ttrhich  was  little  expected  from  the  author  of  the  '  Irenicum.'  Kr. 
Or  mo  justly  observes  that  "thd  rector  of  Sutton,  who  wrote  the 
'  Irenicum '  when  the  Church  of  England  was  but  a  sect  among  other 
sects,  was  a  very  different  person  from  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's  exposing 
the  unreasonableness  of  separation  from  an  apostolic  church  in  all  its 
glory.  The  one  publication  breathes  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and  uses 
the  langusge  of  entreaty;  the  other  is  stem,  severe^  and  uncom- 
promising.'^ (Orme*s  '  Life  of  Baxter,'  p.  632.)  In  this  discourse 
Stillingfleet  maintains  the  curious  position  that  ''  though  the  really 
conscientious  Nonconformist  is  justified  in  not  worshipping  after  the 
prescribed  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  rather,  would  be 
criminal  if  he  did  so,  yet  he  is  not  less  criminal  in  setting  up  a  separate 
assembly."  The  sermon  was  replied  to  by  Owen,  Baxter,  Howe,  and 
other  eminent  Nonconformists^  Howe  directed  his  attention  chiefly 
to  the  above  position,  and  added  some  remarks  concerning  Stillingfleet 
himself,  giving  him  such  full  credit  for  piety,  purity  of  motive,  and 
general  moderation,  that  the  dean  confessed  "that  Howe  had  discoursed 
gravely  and  piously,  more  like  a  sentleman  than  a  divine."  (Rogers's 
'  Life  of  Howe,'  pp.  251-266.)  Stillingfleet  replied  to  his  opponents  in 
a  lar^e  quarto  volume,  entitled  '  The  Unreasonableness  of  Separation,' 
1681,  in  which  he  traces  the  history  of  Nonconformity;  and  Baxter 
rejoined  in  'A  second  true  Defence  of  the  mere  Nonconformists, 
against  the  untrue  Accusations,  Reasonings,  and  History  of  Dr. 
Edward  Stillingfleet,'  1681,  to  which  the  dean  made  no  reply,  though 
several  writers  carried  on  his  side  of  the  argument  A  full  aocoont  of 
this  oontroversy  is  given  by  Mr.  Orme  in  his  'Lives  of  Owen  and 
Baxter.' 

In  1685  Stillingfleet  published  his  'Origines  Britannicae,  or  Anti- 
qnities  of  the  British  Churches,'  which  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
early  ecclesiastical  history  of  Britain,  from  the  first  introduction  of 
Christianity  to  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons.  He  rejects  many  of  the 
traditions  respecting  the  British  churches,  but  is  disposed  to  believe  in 
the  alleged  visit  of  Paul  to  Britain. 

When  James  II.  revived  the  ooort  of  ecdeslsstical  commission, 
Stillingfleet  refused  to  be  a  member  of  it;  and  after  the  Revolution  he 
published  '  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Illegality  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  in  answer  to  the  Vindication  and  Defence  of  it^'  1689. 
Under  Charles  and  James  he  was  prolocutor  of  the  convocation. 
After  the  revolution  of  1688,  Stilling  fleet's  services  to  the  Protestant 
oause  were  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  to  which  he  was 
consecrated  in  1689.  He  immediately  addiessed  himself,  with  his  usual 
ardour,  to  correct  the  irregularities  which  had  arisen  in  the  dioceses 
he  appeared  with  distinction  in  the  House  of  Lords :  and  he  still  found 
Wsure  for  polemics.   In  *  A  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,  with  an  Answer 


to  the  late  Objections  against  it  from  Scripture^  Antiquity,  and  Reason, 
he  made  some  objections  to  Locke's  definition  of  substance,  and  to  his 
theory  of  ideas  in  general,  which  gave  rise  to  a  sharp  contest  between 
him  and  Locke. 

Stillingfleet  died  of  gout,  at  Westminster,  March  27,  1699.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Worcester,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  by  his  son,  with  a  long  and  highly  eulogistio 
Latin  epitaph  by  Bentley,  who  was  his  chaplain. 

The  character  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet  has  always  commanded  the 
praise  even  of  his  oppooents,  and  perhaps  many  mil  find  a  more 
genuine  expression  of  his  worth  in  Howe's  testimony  than  in  Bentley's 
epitaph.  His  works  prove  his  industry  and  learning.  Besides  the 
works  noticed  above,  he  wrote  several  theological  pamphlets,  and  a 
Very  able  defence  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  as  peers  in  capital 
case&  His  works  were  printed  in  1710,  in  6  vols,  folio,  and  a  Tolume 
of  his  miscellaneous  works  was  published  in  1785  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 
James  Stillingfleet,  canon  of  Worcester.  StilUngfleet  had  collected  a 
splendid  library,  which  Dr.  Marsh,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  purchased, 
in  order  to  throw  it  open  to  the  public  in  Dublin.  The  manuscripts 
were  bought  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  are  now  in  the  Bodleian 
library. 

(Life  of  Vr,  Edward  StiUing/lcet,  laie  Lord  Bitkop  of  Worctwter,  ko^ 
London,  1710, 1735.) 

STILPO  (irtAirwir),  a  native  of  Megara,  was  a  philosoplier  of  the 
Megarian  school,  who  flourished  about  B.O.  SOO.  Respecting  his  life 
we  know  very  little.  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  highest 
estimation  among  his  countrymen  both  as  a  man  and  a  philosopher. 
Ptolemieus  Soter,  when  he  was  at  Megara,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  come  to  Egypt^  but  Stilpo  refused,  and  withdrew  to  JEgioa 
until  Ptolemeeus  had  left  Megara.  When  Demetrius  Polioreetes  took 
Megara,  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  spare  the  habitation  of  the 
philosopher,  who,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  wisest  of  all  the  Qreeks  living. 
Cicero  ('  De  Fato,'  5),  apparently  on  good  authority,  states  that  Stilpo, 
who  was  naturally  fond  of  wine  and  women,  exerciaed  such  control 
over  his  passions,  that  no  one  ever  saw  in  him  any  sign  of  indulgence 
in  sensu^  pleasures. 

As  a  philosopher,  StUpo,  on  the  whole,  followed  the  doctrines  of 
the  Megarian  school,  but  he  went  further,  and  denied  the  objective 
reality  of  the  ideas  of  species  and  genera.  He  asserted  that  the  cha- 
racter of  a  philosopher  consisted  in  perfect  freedom  from  passions; 
and  in  this  theory  he  was  followed  by  his  disciple  Zeno,  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  school  of  philosophy.  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  hia  account 
of  Stilpo  (ii.,  c  12),  states  that  he  wrote  nine  dialogue^  which  he 
characterises  by  the  epithet  "frigid"  (V^x^O  i  ^^  V^^  ^^  them  ia  now 
extantb 

(Q.  L.  Spalding,  Vindicia  PhUotopJtorum  Megarioorvmf  p.  20,  &a ; 
Bitter  and  Preller,  Hist.  Philos.,  p.  181,  &c.) 

STIRLING,  JAMES,  an  English  mathematieian  of  oannderaUe 
eminence,  but  of  whom,  except  the  works  which  he  published,  soareely 
any  thing  is  known.  He  must  have  been  bom  near  the  end  of  tiie 
17th  century,  and  he  was  a  student  in  the  University  of  Oxford;  in 
1726  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  his  death  most 
have  taken  place  subsequently  to  the  year  1764. 

Mr.  Stirling's  first  work  is  entitled  'lineso  Tertii  Ordinie.New- 
tonianss,  sive,  &c. :  this  work,  which  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  Syo^ 
in  1717,  contains  a  commentary  on  Newton's  tract  on  the  subject  of 
lines  of  the  third  order.  In  this  tract  it  is  shown  that  all  sneh  lines 
may  be  expressed  by  four  different  equations,  of  the  third  degrei^ 
between  two  variable  quantities  x  and  y  ;  and  that  of  these  eqoationa 
one^  which  consists  of  terms  involving  the  three  first  powers  of  x  and 
the  two  first  powers  of  y,  comprehends  sixty-five  species  of  hyper- 
bolic curves.  Stirling  discovered  that  the  same  equation  oontainod 
two  additional  species,  and  the  Abb^  De  Gua  ('  Usage  de  FAnalyae  de 
Descartes '}  subsequently  detected  in  it  four  others  which  had  been 
overlooked  by  Stirliog,  probably  because  he  directed  his  reeearehes 
almost  entirely  in  the  steps  of  hia  author.  The  £Uiglish  mathematician 
has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  who  observed,  if  the  value  of  y  in 
the  given  equation  be  found  in  an  infinite  series  of  terms  containing 
descending  powers  of  a;,  that  on  taking  one  term  only  of  such  aeries 
for  the  value  of  y,  there  is  obtained  an  equation  of  the  first  degree^ 
which  determines  the  position  of  a  rectilinear  asymptote  to  the  curve: 
that  on  taking  two  terms,  there  is  obtained  an  equation  of  a  curves 
which  may  be  considered  as  an  asymptote  to  the  original  cunre^  and 
which  approaches  nearer  to  it  than  the  rectilinear  asymptote ;  and  so 
on.  It  may  be  observed  however  that  the  division  of  curve  lines  into 
classes  and  species  is  arbitrary;  Newton,  Euler,  and  Cramer  having 
made  the  number  of  curves  of  the  same  order  very  difierent :  it  is 
also  now  of  small  importance^  since  when  the  equation  of  any  curve 
is  given,  the  rules  of  analysis  enable  the  mathematician  to  determine 
immediately  its  tangents,  asymptotes,  normals,  and  'singular'  points. 

The  work  which  oonfaributed  most  to  Stirling's  reputation  is  his 
'Methodus  Difierentialis,  sive  Tractatus  de  Summatione  et  Inteipo- 
latione  Serierum  Infinitarum :'  this  work  was  published  in  London,  in 
4to,  in  1780 ;  and  in  the  first  part  of  it  there  are  investigated  general 
formula,  expressing  the  sums  of  given  series  by  means  of  a  &ctor,  hf 
which  each  term  in  a  series  being  multiplied,  the  prodnci  le  equal  to 
tke  next  following  term :  the  fictor  itself  is  in  the  form  of  a  series 
consisting  of  terms  arrao^  according  to  the  ascending  or  descending 
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powe^  of  a  yariabl^  qi^Qtity ;  and  for  tl^ia  yuiablii  ^e  io  be  robati- 
iute4  different  nupabers  inoreoBiQg  from  unitf •  When  ihe  given  series 
ip  not  Buiceptible  of  having  its  sum  expressed  in  finite  terms,  the 
ii»ctQr  is  an  infinite  series,  and  then  the  formula  ezpressing  the  sum  is 
also  an  infinite  series;  but  being  highly  conveigentj,  the  summation  of 
a  tew  of  its  terms  gives  ^  very  near  approximation  to  the  value  of  the 
given  series.  The  second  part  of  the  work  relates  to  the  interpolation 
of  terms  between  those  of  any  given  series :  the  values  of  t^e  in^^ 
polated  tf^rms  are  found  agreeably  to  the  method  of  Newton,  and 
{here  are  added  several  theorems  for  facilitating  the  processes  by 
which  they  are  Qbtaine4.  There  are  also  given  various  formulsa  for 
approximating  to  the  quadrature  of  curves  by  the  method  of  equi- 
distant ordinates. 

In  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1786  there  is  api^erby 
Stirling  '  Qn  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  and  on  the  Variations  of  the 
Force  of  Oravity  at  its  Surface  ;'  and  a  second  edition  of  the 
'Hethpdus  Dififerentialis '  was  published  in  1764. 

STIRLING,  WILLIAM,  EARL  OF.  [Alezahdpr,  William,  Eabl 
OF  SnBLnfQ.] 

*  STIRLING,  WILLIAM,  author  and  M.P.,  is  the  only  son  of  the 
late  Archibald  Stirling,  Esq.,  of  Keir^  Pertibshire,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John  Maxwelli  Bart,  of  Pollock.  He  was 
bom  at  Eenmure,  near  Glasgow,  in  1818,  and  finished  his  education  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1889  and 
M.A.  in  1843.  Inheriting  ample  wealth,  and  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  own  tastes,  he  turned  his  attention  to  subjects  not  com- 
monly much  studied  by  Englishmen—the  art,  literature,  and  history 
of  Spain.  He  travelled  and  resided  in  the  Peninsula,  in  order  to 
study  these  thoroughly.  In  1848  he  published  in  three  volumes  his 
'Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain ;'  this  was  followed  in  1852  by  'The 
Cloister  life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  fifth/  an  interesting  account 
of  the  occupations  of  Charles  after  his  resignation  of  the  cares  of 
empire  and  retirement  to  the  monaste]7  of  Yuste;  and  in  1855 
appeared  Mr.  Stirling's  last  work,  entitled  'Velasquez  and  his  Works.* 
while  these  writings  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Spanish  art  and 
Spanish  history  have  given  Mr.  Stirling  a  high  reputation  in  literature^ 
he  has  also  connected  himself  with  politics.  In  July  1852  he  was 
returned  to  |)arliament  as  member  for  Perthshire,  which  county  he 
continued  to  represent  until  the  election  in  1865. 

STJERNSTOLPE,  JONAS  MAGNUS,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of 
December  1777,  in  the  parish  of  Stenquist,  in  the  province  of  Soder- 
manland,  in  Sweden,  of  respectable  parents,  but  who  were  so  poor 
that  they  could  afford  to  give  him  only  the  most  ordinary  education. 
His  unusual  abilities  however  attracted  the  notice  of  Baron  Fletwood 
and  some  of  his  friends,  who  put  him  to  school  at  Strengniis,  where 
he  soon  distinguished  himself,  and  whence  he  was  afterwards  sent  to 
finish  his  studies  at  Upsala.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  scantily 
provided  for,  since,  in  order  to  eke  out  his  means  of  suppoH*  he  was 
obliged  to  give  lessons  and  employ  himself  in  translating  novels  for 
booksellers.  At  length  an  event  occurred  in  1802  whidi  he  himself 
has  described  as  a  most  propitious  revolution  of  fortune,  namely,  his 
being  taken  into  the  family  of  M.  Beekow,  a  merchant  as  tutor  to 
his  two  SODS,  one  of  whom  (Bemhard)  has  distinguished  himself  as 'a 
poet,  and  has  edited  some  of  Stjemstolpe^s  posthumous  pieoee,  ynih 
an  interesting  biography  of  their  author.  From  this  event  however 
no  permauent  advantage  to  his  circumstances  seems  to  have  rraulted, 
for  notwithstanding  his  attachment  to  his  studies,  he  determined  to 
renoun<>e  bis  prospects  in  any  of  the  learned  professions,  and  to 
accept  %  small  appointment  in  a  public  office  (the  Krigs-Expedition)^ 
devoting  only  his  leisure  time  to  literary  occupations.  These  con- 
sisted at  first  merely  of  treqslations  of  MfiUer's  'Siegfried'  and  other 
German  romances,  to  the  extent  of  about  80  volumes.  It  was  then 
that  Beskow,  wistdng  to  assist  him,  offered  him  a  situation  in  his  own 
counting-house,  with  a  salary  more  than  double  of  what  he  then  had; 
but  he  rejected  the  well-meant  proposal,  saving,  that  he  preferred 
drinking  water  and  writing  verses  to  drinkmg  wine  and  casting  up 
accounts.  Though  he  himself  might  not  consider  the  labour  of  trans- 
lating drudgery^  that  kind  of  it  in  which  he  first  engaged  was  certainly 
unworthy  of  his  talents.  Therefore  although  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  undertake  some  original  work  of  similar  extent,  it 
was  not  without  advantage  to  the  literature  of  his  own  country  ihai 
he  afterwards  transplanted  into  it  some  of  the  productions  of  sucli 
writers  as  Cervantes,  Wieland,  and  Voltaire.  Besides  '  Don  Quixote,' 
*  Oberon/  an^l  some  of  the  tales  of  Yoltairei  l^is  translations  of  this 
olass  include  those  of  Pope's  '  Rape  of  the  Lodk^'  ai^d  Blumauer*8 
'  .£neis'  (which  latter  poem  he  comijleted  by  adding  the  three  last 
books,  and  which  is  considered  to  be  in  many  respects  even  superior 
io  the  ongieal) ;  not  to  mention  a  number  of  minor  pieces,  both  from 
ancient  and  modem  poets.  Among  his  original  productions,  which 
are  comparatively  few,  the  principal  are,  '  Lunkentus,'  a  dramatio 
popular  tradition ;  the  'Argonauts : '  and  his  comic  tales  in  verse. 

Notwithstanding  his  decided  taste  for  works  of  fancy  and  humour, 
•atire,  and  wit,  his  readhig  extended  to  others  of  a  venr  different  class, 
to  mathematics  and  the  physical  scienoes,  geology,  and  astronomy,  to 
which  last  study  he  was  greatly  attached.  According  to  his  biographer 
BeskoWy  the  same  remarkable  sort  of  contrast  displayed  itself  in  his 
conversation,  for  he  would  pass  alternately  from  the  eayest  and 
fiveliest  topics  to  the  most  serioT»— from  tfae'moet  playful  Io  the  most 


profD|iD^  Pis  convevsational  powers  were  in  laet  of  the  highesi 
order :  it  was  there  that  the  originality  of  his  mind  fully  displayed 
itself,  for  he  possessed  such  extraordinary  improvi$a$ore  talent^  that 
he  would  dehght  his  auditors  almost  an  entire  evening  by  a  continue) 
fiow  of  wit  and  eloquence,  which  carried  away  both  himself  and  his 
hei^rers.  These  captivating  qualities  and  the  amiableness  of  his 
personal  character,  his  frankness  and  his  disinterestedness,  caused  his 
society  to  be  greatly  sought  after  by  all  who  were^istinguished  in 
literature  and  art ;  whence  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  not  only 
known  to  all  Sweden,  but  intimate  with  one  half  of  it.  He  constantly 
refused  however  to  become  a  member  of  any  literary  society,  for  wbicl^ 
institutions  he  entertained  no  great  respect.  His  epistolary  corre* 
spondence  was  very  extensive,  and  was  marked  by  the  same  qualities 
as  his  conversation,  though  hitherto  but  a  few  specimens  of  it  have 
been  published  by  his  biographer.  He  had  commenced  a  translation 
of  Ariosto,  but  did  not  live  to  make  any  great  progress  with  it^  being 
c^ed  off  by  a  paralytic  attack  on  the  I7th  of  September  1881. 

(Beskow,  ifinneatedening.) 

STOBiE'US,  JOANNES,  a  native  of  Stobi  in  Macedonia,  whenoe  he. 
derives  his  name  Stobseus,  lived  either  at  the  end  of  the  5th  or  iq^ 
the  6th  century  of  pur  era.  Respecting  his  life  no  particulars  are 
known.  We  possess  through  him  a  number  of  extracts  from  ancient 
Groek  writers.  He  collected  th  em  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  readinir 
from  moro  than  five  hundrod  authors,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and 
put  them  together,  and  arranged  them  accordmg  to  subjects  for  the 
use  and  instruction  of  his  son  Septimius.  We  are  thus  indebted  to 
Stobssus  not  only  for  an  immense  number  of  fragments  of  well-known 
ancient  writers,  but  some  authors  would  be  altogether  unknown  to  us 
if  Stobseus  had  not  preserved  their  names,  together  with  some  of  their 
sentiments.  The  words  of  Groek  poets  aro  of  course  quoted  verbatim, 
but  in  rogard  to  prose  writers  he  followed  two  different  methods; 
sometimes  he  quotes  the  author's  own  words,  and  gives  us  real 
extracts,  and  sometimes  he  gives  a  mero  summary  or  epitome  of  what 
his  author  contained.  He  himself  called  this  anthology  from  Greek 
literature,  *AvBo\^iov  iieXoywv,  ivo^tyfuiTaVf  inoOrjKwv,  and  divided 
it  into  four  books,  ^ut  the  work  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  somewhat 
different  form.  In  our  manuscripts  it  is  divided  into  three  books, 
which  form  two  separate  works.  The  first  and  second  books  aro 
usually  called  *EKXoyai  ^vo-iiral,  StoXeffriical,  icol  iiBuctd,  and  the  third 
*AvOo\6yiov,  or  Sermones.  It  has  theroforo  been  supposed  that  one 
book  of  Stobseus  is  lost,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  '  Sermones* 
contain  the  third  and  fourth  books  in  one,  according  to  the  original 
division.  It  is  true  that  the  third  book  at  present  consists  of  127  or 
128  chapters,  while  in  the  time  of  Photius  the  two  last  books  together 
only  contained  100  chapters.  This  differonce  in  number  however 
may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  some  of  the  larger  ohapten 
wero  divided  by  copyists  into  two  or  moro  smaller  ones. 

The  editio  prinoeps  of  the  *£cloga}'  is  that  by  W.  Canter,  foL, 
Antwerp,  1575,  with  a  Latin  translation.  It  was  roprinted,  together 
with  the  'Sermones'  (the  first  edition  of  which  was  edited  by  Trin- 
cavelli,  4to,  Venice,  1536),  ii^  fol.  Geneva,  1609.  C.  Gksner  published 
throe  editions  of  the  '  Sermones/  under  the  title,  *  J.  Stobsei  Sententia),' 
Tigur.,  1543;  Basil.,  1549;  and  *ti^ar,,  1599,  with  many  arbitrary 
alteratiqns.  The  best  modem  edi^on  of  the  ^Ecloga)'  Is  that  by 
A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  with  notes  and  a  Latin  translation,  2  vols.  8vo, 
Gottingen,  1792-1801;  and  the  beat  edition  of  the  'Sermones'  is  that 
by  T.  Gaisford,  4  vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1822,  roprinted  at  Leipzig,  1823 
and  1853,  in  4  vols.  8va  A  complete  edition  of  both  works  of 
Stobseus  has  been  published  by  Tauchmtz,  8  vols.  16mO|  Leipzig,  1838. 

(SohoU,  OetchichU  der  Qrieck  Lit,,  ia,  p.  895-414.) 

STOCKS^  JOHK  £.,  M.D.,  was  bom  in  1822.  He  was  educated 
for  the  medical  profession  at  XTniversity  College,  London.  Here  he 
distinguished  himself  in  his  classes,  and  especially  attached  himself  to 
the  study  of  botany.  He  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  plants.  He  was  sent  to  Scinde  and  Beloochistan  to  report 
C|n  their  vegetable  riches,  and  returned  laden  with  specimens  and 
information.  He  came  back  to  England  about  the  year  1854,  intend- 
ing to  work  up  his  numerous  materials  for  publication.  His  health 
however  failed  him,  and  after  having  deposited  his  collections  at  Eew, 
he  retired  to  Nottingham,  near  Hull,  where  he  died  in  September  1854. 

STODART.  JAMES,  F.B.S.,  a  maker  of  surgical  instraments  and 
superior  articles  of  cutlery  in  London,  who,  like  his  fellow  tradesman, 
Mr.  Pepys  [Pbft8^  William  Haslsdine]  acquired  distinction  as  a 
man  of  science,  chiefly  however  by  its  application  to  his  own  business, 
for  he  did  ^ot  make  philosophicsd  researches,  though  he  became  the 
companion  and  friendly  assistant  of  those  who  did.  Mr.  Stodart's 
public  history  is  connected,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  that  of  a 
peculiar  description  of  steeL  Some  yeare  prior  to  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  Br.  Helenus  Scott,  of  Bombay,  afterwards  firet  member  of 
ibe  Medical  Board  of  that  Presidency,  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  specimens  of  a  substance  called 
by  the  natives  of  India,  by  whom  it  Was  manufactmred,  WootZf  wiiich 
was  considered  to  be  a  ^d  of  steel.  Its  nature  and  properties  were 
investigated  by  Dr.  George  Pearson,  F.R.S.,  a  leading  chemist  of  the 
tim&  whose  results  were  read  before  the  Royal  Society  and  published 
in  the  'Philosophical  Tnnsactions'  for  1795.  Various  professional 
and  other  persons,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  ooncurred 
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with  Dr.  Pearson  in  this  inquiry,  by  which  it  wu  ascertained  that 
woots  waa  in  fact  steel  of  a  partionlsr  kind.  Among  these  was  the 
subject  of  the  present  article.  ''That  ingenious  artist^  Mr.  Stodart^" 
Dr.  Pearson  states  in  the  paper  alluded  to,  "forged  a  piece  of  wootz  at 
the  desire  of  the  president,  for  a  penknife,  at  the  temperature  of 
Ignition  in  the  dark.  It  received  the  requisite  temper"  ["  at  the  tem- 
perature of  450°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale/'  Dr.  Pearson  adds  in  a  note 
m>m  Mr.  Stodtfrt's  letter  to  Sir  Joieph.]  "  The  edge  was  as  fine, 
and  out  as  well  as  the  best  steel  knife.  Notwithstanding  the  difiQculty 
and  labour  in  forging,  Mr.  Stodart  from  this  trial  was  of  opinion  that 
wootz  Ib  superior  for  many  purposes  to  any  steel  used  in  this  country. 
He  thought  it  would  carry  a  finer,  stronger,  and  more  durable  edge 
and  point  Hence  it  might  be  particularly  ▼aiuable  for  lancets  and 
other  chirurgical  instruments."  Wootz  subsequently  received  the 
appellation  of  Indian  steel,  further  information  showing  it  to  be  a 
voriity  of  caststeel.  The  observations  thus  made  appear  to  have 
constituted  the  germ  of  its  future  application  to  the  manufiEicture  of 
8ui*gical  instruments,  and  others  in  which  great  perfection  and 
durability  of  edge  was  required,  and  which,  for  a  long  period,  re- 
wtfded  Mr.  Stodart's  skill  and  sagacity.  It  is  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  intellectual  endowments  are  distributed  among 
difierent  minds,  that  his  contemporary,  Idr.  Pepys,  who  also  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  himaelf  acquainted  with  wootz,  though  pos- 
sessing equal  professional  skill,  and  probably  greater  scientific 
qualifications,  failed  to  recognise  its  superiority. 

Like  other  artists  practically  experienced  in  the  production  and  use 
of  certain  substances,  or  skilled  in  the  conduct  of  peculiar  processes 
and  operations,  Mr.  Stodart  at  various  periods  gave  valuable  assistance 
to  experimental  philosophers.  Thus,  the  knife-edges  of  Capt.  Kater's 
[Kater,  Henbt]  original  invariable  pendulum  were  forged  by  him 
from  a  piece  of  fine  wootz.  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  and  Sir.  H.  Davy 
having  united  in  concluding  that  the  changes  of  colour  produced  by 
heat  on  the  surface  of  polished  steel,  probably  did  not  depend  on  the 
oxidation  of  the  metal,  Mr.  Stodart^  who  had  made  many  accurate 
experiments  on  the  tempering  of  steel,  and  was  therefore  familiar  with 
those  changes  and  their  relations  to  the  temperatures  at  which  they 
occur,  sent  specimens  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  indicating  that  when  the 
air  was  excluded  the  colour  of  the  steel  did  not  change.  On  I'eceiving 
these,  the  great  chemist  invited  him  to  assist  in  some  new  teials  on  the 
subject,  in  which  it  was  found  that  when  polished  steel  was  heated 
in  pure  hydrogen  or  azote,  or  in  pure  olive-oil,  no  change  of  colour 
took  place.  This  proved  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Stodart's  previous 
opinion,  that  the  changes  of  colour  produced  during  the  tempering  of 
steel  are  owing  to  the  formation  and  increase  of  a  plate  of  oxide. 
Sir  H.  Davy's  letter  describing  the  experiments  was  inserted  by  Dr. 
Thomson  in  the  'Annals  of  Philosophy  for  February  1813,  voL  L,  p. 
131.  Sir  H.  Davy  records  Mr.  Stodart's  assistance,  with  that  of  Messrs. 
Pepys,  Allen,  and  Faraday,  in  the  experiments  made  at  the  Royal 
Institution  and  at  the  Loudon  Institution,  which  are  in  his  paper  on 
the  magnetic  phenomena  produced  by  electricity,  forming  part  of  the 
'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1821.  On  the  7th  of  June  in  that 
year  Mr.  Stodart  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Mr.  Stodart  was  pne  of  the  earlier  appreciators  and  friends  of  Mr. 
Faraday  [Fabadat,  Michael],  who,  when  chemical  assistant  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  was  engaged  with  him  in  a  series  of  experiments  on 
the  fliUoys  of  steel,  which  were  pursued  for  several  years  in  the 
laboratory  of  that  establishment,  of  which  Mr.  Stodart  was  an  active 
member.  In  the  earlier  part  of  these  researches,  Mr.  Faraday  analysed 
a  specimen  of  the  Indian  steel  out  from  one  of  the  cakes  which  had 
been  originally  presented  to  Mr.  Stodart  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Besides 
iron  and  carbon  (the  well-known  constituents  of  steel),  it  yielded  nothing 
but  very  minute  proportions  of  the  earths,  silica,  and  alumina,  to  the 
presence  of  which,  or  rather  that  of  their  bases,  silicon  and  aluminium, 
its  peculiar  excellence  has  accordingly  been  refeired.  The  results  of 
the  united  researches  of  the  cutler  and  the  chemist  were  first  pub- 
lished in  the  'Quarterly  Journal  of  Science'  for  July  1820  (vol  ix.), 
pp.  819-830,  in  a  paper  entitled  *  Experiments  on  the  Alloys  of  Sted, 
made  with  a  View  to  its  Improvement'  The  authors,  in  the  course 
of  these  experiments,  formed  artificial  wootz,  at  a  time  when  this  was 
not  the  object  of  research,  and  also  succeeded,  by  the  addition  of 
alumina  to  pure  steel,  in  producing  a  specimen  which  had  all  the 
appreciable  characters  of  the  best  Bombay  wootz.  "  Together  with 
some  others  of  the  metals,  the  following,"  it  is  stated,  •*  have  been 
alloyed  with  both  English  and  Indian  steel,  and  in  various  propor- 
tions :  platinum,  rhodium,  gold,  silver,  nickel,  copper,  and  tin. '  The 
alloy  of  steel  with  a  minute  portion  of  silver  (g^th)  was  found  to  be 
decidedly  superior  to  the  very  best  unalloyed  steel;  that  with  rhodium 
was  superior  in  a  still  higher  degree,  but  as  the  scarcity  of  that  metal 
would  operate  against  its  introduction  to  any  great  extent,  it  is 
probable,  the  authors  conclude,  that  the  alloy  of  diver  with  steel  is 
the  most  valuable  of  those  they  had  made,  and  they  announce  intended 
trials  with  that  metal  in  the  large  way.  In  the  year  1822  they  pro- 
duced another  paper  'On  the  Alloys  of  Steel,'  which  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society,  printed  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions' 
for  that  year,  and  reprinted  in  the  *  Annals  of  Philosophy '  for  1823. 
It  commences  with  the  information,  that^  "the  alloys  of  steel,  made  on 
a  small  scale  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution,  proving  to  be 
good,  and  the  experiments  havmg  excited  a  very  considerable  degree 


of  interest  both  at  home  and  abroad,  gave  encouragement  to  attempt 
the  work  on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
stating^'*  say  the  authors,  "that  alloys  similar  to  those  made  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  haye  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  manufiMstuie; 
and  that  they  prove  to  be,  in  point  of  excellence,  in  every  respect 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  smaller  productions  of  the  laboratory. 
Previous  however,  to  extending  the  work,  the  former  experiments  wen 
carafnlly  repeated,  and  to  the  results  were  added  some  new  combina- 
tions, namely,  steel  with  palladium,  steel  with  iridium,  and  osmium, 
and  latterly  steel  with  chromium."  The  principal  rosults  of  these 
extended  researches,  as  well  philosophical  as  practical,  are  then 
minutely  described,  and  in  the  ooncltision  it  is  annoanced  that  the 
alloys  of  silver  and  platina  with  steel  had  been  to  some  considerable 
extent  in  use  at  the  Rc^l  Mint,  and  that  several  of  the  alloys  had 
been  diligently  and  successfully  made  on  the  Continent.  Before  a  year 
however  had  expired  after  the  publication  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Stodart 
died.  His  private  residence  was  in  Russell-square,  London,  but  hie 
decease  took  place  at  Edinbuigh,  on  September  11, 1823,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three.  He  bequeathed  a  portion  of  his  collection  of  philo- 
sopMoal  apparatus  to  Mr.  Faraday.  The  further  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel,  in  the  direction  they  had  taken,  would 
appear  to  have  been  stopped  by  his  demise. 

STODDART,  SIR  JOHN,  Kniqht,  was  bom  in  1773  m  the  parish 
of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  but  his  father,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  navy,  residing  in  Wiltshire,  he  received  his  early  education  in  the 
grammar-school  at  Salisbuxy  under  Dr.  Skinner.  His  proficiency  in 
Greek  at  this  school  occasioned  his  being  sent  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  at  Christchurch  College  in  1790.  and 
graduated  as  B.A.  in  1794.  He  at  first  studied  divinity,  but  feeling 
an  inclination  for  the  law  he  proceeded  B.C.L.  in  1798,  and  D.CL.  in 
1801.  In  the  meantime  he  had  not  neglected  general  literature,  and 
in  1796  and  1798  he  had  published  translations  of  Schiller's  two 
dramas  of  *  Fiesoo '  and  '  Don  Carlos/  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Noehdeo, 
but  to  which  only  their  initials  appeared  on  the  title-paga  At  thii 
period  he  took  a  favourable  view  of  the  French  revolution,  and  io 
1797  published  a  trauslation  from  the  French,  entitled  '  The  Five 
Men;  or  a  View  of  the  Proceedings  and  Principles  of  the  Executive 
Directory  of  France,  with  the  Lives  of  the  present  members.'  In  1801 
he  wss  admitted  a  member  ot  the  College  of  Advocates,  and  published 
'Remarks  on  Local  Scenery  and  Manners  in  Scotland,  during  the  yean 
1799  and  1800,'  in  2  vols.  4to.  In  1803,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  WiUiam  Scott^  he  was  appointed  king's  advocate  and  admiralty 
advocate  in  Malta,  in  which  situation  he  remained  nearly  four  yean, 
when  he  returned  to  England,  and  resumed  his  practice  in  the  courts 
of  Doctors' Commons,  in  1810  he  commenced  writing  on  political 
subjects  in  the  '  Times  '  newspaper,  his  contributions  being  marked 
J.  S.,  and  this  led  to  his  becoming  the  political  editor  in  1812.  His 
writings  in  this  paper  were  distinguished  by  great  energy,  the  pos- 
session of  much  varied  knowledge,  a  clear  style,  with  a  power  of  fulmi- 
nation,  too  often  founded  on  mere  prejudice,  that  occasioned  his 
receiving  the  sobriquet  of  Dr.  Slop,  and  as  such  he  was  burlesqued  by 
George  Cruikshank  in  the  parodies  and  satires  published  by  Hone. 
Dr.  Stoddart  is  said  to  have  taken  Burke  as  his  model,  but  he  failed 
in  reaching  to  any  greater  similarity  than  that  arising  from  their 
dislike  to  the  course  taken  by  the  French  revolution,  which,  in  the 
doctor's  case,  displayed  itself  in  his  rancorous  denunciations  of  Bona- 
parte and  his  policy.  He  held  this  important  post  till  the  close  of 
1816,  when,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  disapproval  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  continued  violence  of  his  attacks  on  the  now  imprisoned 
emperor,  his  connection  with  the  '  Times  *  was  dissolved,  and  in  1817 
he  started  an  opposition  paper  called  'The  New  Times.'  It  was 
unsuccessful,  and  in  a  short  time  he  left  it,  retired  to  private  life,  and 
to  his  practice  as  an  advocate.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  chief-justice 
and  judge  of  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  of  Malta,  being  knighted  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  that  office  he  distinguished  hlms^  by  the  able 
and  conscientious  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties,  until 
Ins  return  to  England  in  1839.  From  that  time  till  his  death  he 
led  a  private  life,  in  which  he  was  much  and  widely  esteemed ;  but 
occasionally  published  pamphlets  on  legal  subjects^  and  took  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  reform  of  the  law,  being  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society.  He  also  wrote  'An 
Introduction  to  General  History,'  and  a  'Universal  Grammar;  or 
Science  of  Language,'  which  were  printed  in  the  '  Encydopcedia 
Metropolitana,'  but  have  likewise  appeared  as  separste  works.  A 
'Statistical,  Administrative*  and  Commercial  Chart  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  compiled  from  parliamentary  and  other  authentic  docu- 
ments,' was  another  of  his  productions.  He  died  at  Brompton-squaro, 
near  London,  on  February  16, 1856 ;  and  on  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Law  Amendment  Society  after  his  death.  Lord  Brougham  pronounoed 
a  vTarm  eulogium  on  his  memory* 

8T0FFLEB,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  German  astronomer^  who  was 
bom  December  10, 1452,  at  Justingen  in  Swabia.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Tubingen  (in  Wirtem- 
beig),  where,  besides  pure  mathematics^  he  taught  astronomy  and 
geography,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  successful  in  gaining  the 
esteem  of  his  numerous  pupils,  among  whom  are  said  to  have  been 
Melancthon  and  Sebastian  Miinster.  In  the  year  1580  he  made  • 
journey  to  Vienna,  in  order  to  be  present  at  tha  installation  of  a  pro- 
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fenor  of  matiiematicB  in  the  univenity  of  thst  city;  and,  aooording  to 
Helohior  Adam,  he  died  of  a  contagioua  malady  at  Blaubeuren, 
February  16,  in  the  following  year,  being  seTenty-nine  years  of  age. 

Accoiding  to  the  practice  of  astronomers  in  that  age,  Stoffler  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  computation  of  ephemerides,  and  he  appean 
to  have  been  first  brought  into  notice  by  continuing  the  series  which 
Miiller  (Kegiomontanus)  had  commenced.  He  constructed  an  astro- 
labe, which  was  intended  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  making 
celestial  observations^  and  on  the  plane  of  which  were  projected  the 
droles  of  the  sphere:  an  account  of  the  astrolabe  was  given  by  him  in 
a  tract  which  was  published  at  Tubingen  in  1518 ;  and  in  the  same 
tract  there  is  given  an  account  of  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
hour  of  the  day  by  an  observed  altitude  of  the  sun. 

Stoffler  employed  himself  on  the  subject  of  reforming  the  Julian 
Calendar,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  was  the  first  who  proposed  to 
rectify  the  error  of  that  calendar  by  the  omission  of  ten  days  in  one 
year,  in  order  to  make  the  succeeding  days  of  the  year  correspond,  as 
at  first,  to  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptia  It  is  said  also  that 
Stoffler  offered  his  project  to  the  Lateran  council,  and  that  it  was  not 
accepted.  Besides  the  ephemerides,  and  the  above-mentioned  tract 
on  the  use  of  the  astrolabe,  Stoffler  published  astronomical  tables 
(Tiibingen,  1600) ;  a  tract  on  the  calendar  (Oppenheim,  1618} ;  and  a 
commentary  on  the  Sphere  of  Produs  (Tiibingen,  1631). 

*  STOKES,  QEORQE  GABRIEL,  M.A.,  D.CL,  F.RS^  who  has 
taken  a  very  high  rank  among  mathematicians  and  physicists  of  the 
age,  is  of  Irish  origin,  but  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  London,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge, where,  as  senior  vnningler,  he  took  the  degree  of  EA.  in  1841, 
and  became  a  fellow  of  his  collega  He  succeeded  Dr.  King  as  Lucasian 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  in  the  year  1849. 

On  the  6th  of  June  1861,  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  received  the  Rumford  Medal  by  an  award  of  the  Council  of  that 
body  in  the  following  year,  for  his  capital  "discovery  of  the  change  in 
the  refrangibility  of  light.'*  The  researches  of  which  this  discovery 
was  the  principal,  though  by  no  means  the  only  result,  originated  in  a 
consideration  by  Professor  Stokes  of  the  very  remarkable  phenomenon 
discovered  by  Sir  John  Herachel  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
which,  though  it  appears  to  be  perfectly  transparent  and  colourless 
like  water,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  lights  exhibits  nevertheless, 
in  certain  aspects,  and  under  certain  incidences  of  the  light,  a  beautiful 
celestial  blue  colour.  This  had  been  shown  by  Sir  David  Brewster  to 
be  a  particular  case  of  the  general  phenomenon  of  the  chromatic  dis- 
persion of  light  within  the  substance  of  transparent  bodies,  whether 
solid  or  liquid.  But  Professor  Stokes  determined  that  in  the  phe- 
nomenon of  internal  dispersion  so  called  the  refrangibility  of  light  is 
changed,  incident  light  of  definite  refrangibility  giving  rise  to  dispersed 
light  of  various  retrangibilities ;  also  that  the  colour  of  light  is  in 
general  changed  by  internal  dispersion,  the  new  colour  always 
corresponding  to  the  new  refrangibility;  and  it  being  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  whether  the  incident  rays  belong  to  the  visible  or 
invisible  part  of  the  spectrum.  And  further,  that  Uie  phenomena  of 
internal  dispersion  are  perfectly  conformable  to  the  supposition  that 
the  production  of  light,  of  chemical  changes  (attributed  to  a  special 
radiation  termed  actinic),  and  of  phosphoresoence  (when  excited  by 
the  previous  action  of  lights)  are  merely  different  effects  of  the  same 
cause.  The  experiments  and  inductions  on  which  these  conclusions 
are  founded  are  detailed  in  a  paper  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions* 
for  1862,  of  which  it  occupies  100  pages.  An  abstract  will  be  found 
in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Rojal  Society,'  vol  vi,  p.  196,  and  in  the 
'Philosophical  Magudne*  for  November  1862.  The  subject  is  con- 
tinued in  a  shorter  memoir  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  the 
following  year.  Having*  in  hia  first  paper  suggested  the  term 
fiuore8cenc€  (from  fluor-spar,  which  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon), 
to  denote  the  general  appearance  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
as  already  described,  and  of  similar  media,  the  author  now  substitutes 
that  term,  a  single  word  not  implying  the  adoption  of  any  theory,  for 
that  of  internal  dispersion,  which  he  shows  to  be  inconvenient,  even 
if  not  untrue. 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1864,  Professor 
Stokes  was  elected  one  of  the  two  secretaries,  to  which  office  he  has 
been  annually  re-elected,  and  which  he  now  holds  (June  1867). 

Professor  Stokes  has  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  index  of  friction  in  different  gases,  which  are 
in  progress,  imder  his  direction,  at  the  Physical  Observatory  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Eew,  near 
London.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  these  experiments  1761.  was 
appropriated  in  1861  from  the  annual  grant  of  1000/*  to  the  Royal 
Society  by  the  government,  to  be  employed  in  aiding  the  promotion 
of  science  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  is  the  author  of  papers  on 
various  subjects  of  mathematical  physics  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,'  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  series 
of  the  '  Philosophiosl  Magazine; '  in  vols.  xxi.  and  xxiL  of  the  third, 
for  the  years  1842  and  1843,  he  discusses  the  analytical  oondition  of 
the  rectilinear  motion  of  fluids,  with  his  colleague  Professor  ChalliB, 
with  whom  ha  has  in  the  same  work  discussed  various  other  smbjectiu 
In  recent  volumes  will  be  found  supplementary  papers  on  the  change 
of  the  refrangibility  of  light  and  on  fluorescence. 

It  is  important  to  notice  here  the   remarkable  view — in  fact»  a  dia* 
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covery  in  itself— which  the  theory  of  transversal  vibrations  has  led 
Professor  Stokes  to  take,  of  what  it  is  not  incorreqt  to  term,  in  one 
respect,  the  physical  nature  of  the  lumioiferoua  ether.  Wldle  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  a  fluid,  as  regards  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  planets 
through  it,  he  finds  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  elastic  solid  in 
treating  of  the  vibrations  of  light  This  conclusion  is  one  of  the 
highest  importance  in  connection  with  the  philosophy  of  the  nature  of 
matter,  and  the  relations  to  space  and  to  each  other  of  different  orders 
of  matter.  We  may  hope,  from  the  sagacity  of  the  mind  which  has 
arrived  at  it,  much  further  progress  in  the  same  direction.  Kor  is  the 
tact  that  it  ii  an  independent  re-disooveiy  of  a  result  long  previously 
attained  by  Young  [TouNa,  Thomas]  any  diminution  of  the  merit  of 
its  second  discoverer. 

In  his  own  University  Professor  Stokes  gives  annually  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  sciences  of  Hydrostatics,  Mechanics,  and  Optics,  which 
is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  has  particular  reference  to  the 
physical  theory  of  light  By  the  admirable  provision  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  de  la  Beche,  he  has  for  several  years  past  delivered  lectures  on 

Sineral  physics,  elementary  and  practical,  to  the  students  of  the 
etropoUtan  School  of  Science  applied  to  Mining  and  the  Arts^  at  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  London. 

STOLBERQ,  CHRISTIAN,  COUNT,  was  the  son  of  Count  Christian 
Qunther,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Stolberg-Stolbeig,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  in  Germany,  but  who  had  accepted  an  office  in  the 
household  of  Sophia  Magdalene,  the  widow  of  Christian  VI.,  king  of 
Denmark.  Christian  was  bom  in  Hambui^g  on  October  16, 1748,  and 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where,  with  his  brother, 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  love  of  literature,  and  by  his 
poetical  talents.  His  works  were  published  in  oonnection  with  those 
of  his  brother,  and  may  be  best  mentioned  with  them,  but  we  may 
say  here  that  in  style  he  was  a  follower  of  Klopstock,  and  an  admirer 
and  imitator  of  the  cla8«ics.  He  was  the  author  of  '  Belsaser,'  and 
'  Otanes,'  dramas  in  blank  verse  with  lyrical  unrhymed  choruses ;  a 
tran«Lition  of  Sophocles;  and  'Gedichte  aus  dem  Griechischen' 
('Poems  from  the  Greek').  The  dramas  have  no  great  merit,  and 
were  not  adapted  for  theatrical  representation.  His  reputation  rests 
on  his  miscellaneous  poems,  which  contain  interesting  pictures  of 
domestic  life  and  noanners,  and  a  pleasing  expression  of  tender  feelings, 
which  is  peculiarly  shown  in  those  poems  written  on  his  brothers 
death.  After  filling  a  few  unimportant  public  offices  he  retired,  on 
his  marriage  in  1777  to  the  Countess  of  Reventiow,  to  his  estate  of 
Windebye,  near  Eckemforde  in  Schleswig,  and  died  on  the  18th  of 
January  1821. 

STOLBERG,  LEOPOLD  FRIEDRICH,  the  brother  of  the  preceding^ 
was  bom  on  November  7, 1760,  at  Bramstedt  in  Holstein.  He  pro- 
secuted his  studies  with  his  elder  brother,  and  like  him  became  early 
associated  with  the  band  of  poets,  BUrger,  Voss,  and  Holty,  then 
flourishing.  Like  his  brother,  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Greek 
poets,  and  his  first  literary  production  was  a  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
which,  though  not  rendered  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  reproduces 
much  of  the  fire  and  vigour  of  the  original.  He  then  with  his  brother 
made  a  tour  in  Switserland,  a  part  of  which  was  performed  on  foot  in 
company  with  Gothe  and  Lavater,  and  having  visited  Milan,  Piedmont, 
and  Savoy,  they  returned  to  Copenhagen.  In  1777,  soon  after  their 
return,  the  prince-bishop  of  Liibeck  constituted  Friedrich  his  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Danish  oourt,  and  the  marriage  of  Chriiiian  in  the 
same  year  having  separated  the  brothers  for  a  time,  Friedrich  employed 
himself  on  his  translations  of  four  of  the  dramas  of  iEscbylus,  which 
contain  the  same  defects  and  the  same  merits  as  his  translation  of  the 
Iliad.  He  also  composed  his  dramas  of  'Theseus'  and  'Der  Saug- 
ling,'  both  formed  upon  classical  models ;  the  latter  containing  some 
vigorons  passages  expressive  of  a  mother's  grief  for  the  loss  of  an 
infant.  In  1782  he  married  Agnes  von  Witaleben,  a  lady  whom  he  had 
celebrated  in  some  of  his  poems,  and  whose  death  in  1788  he  comme- 
morated in  others.  During  their  union,  in  1786,  he  was  entrusted 
with  an  important  mission  from  the  court  of  Denmark  to  that  of 
Rnssia,  which  having  fulfilled,  he  retired  to  Neuenburg,  in  Prussia, 
where  he  wrote  '  Der  Island,'  a  novel  as  it  is  called,  but  of  which  only 
a  slight  fiction  of  plot  is  used  to  introduce  his  own  and  his  brother Vi 
family  with  a  few  young  friends,  and  the  rest  is  entirely  dialogue  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  oontaming  many  sonnd  observations  on  morals 
and  manners,  vivid  recommendations  of  religion  and  virtue,  pleasing 
descriptions  of  scenery  occasionally,  and  literary  judgments  on  various 
authors.  Among  these  the  admiration  of  the  Greek  authors  is  warmly 
expressed,  and  to  Ossian,  whom  he  subsequentiy  translated,  is  assij^ned 
a  very  high  rank.  On  tiie  death  of  his  wife  Friedrich  went  to  reside 
with  his  brother  in  Holatein,  and  in  the  spring  of  1789  he  was  again 
selected  as  minister  from  Denmark,  then  menawd  by  an  invasion  from 
Prussia,  to  the  court  of  Berlin  to  divert  the  impending  storm.  He 
was  successful,  and  he  continued  to  reside  at  Berlin,  where  in  1790  he 
married  the  Countess  Sophie  von  Redem,  with  whom  he  set  out  on  an 
extensive  tonr,  comprising  a  considerable  part  of  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  including  Sicily,  an  account  of  which  was  published 
in  1794  under  the  titie  of  'Reise  duroh  Deutschland,  die  Schwei^ 
ItiUien,  nnd  Sidlien,'  in  4  volumes.  It  contains  some  well-painted 
descriptions,  and  much  poetical  enthusiasm,  but  is  extremely  disoursiveu 
In  it  are  inserted  his  poetical  episties  to  Ebert  which  he  denominated 
'  Hesperides.'    After  an  absence  of  eighteen  months,  he  returned,  and 
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was  made  diief-minister  of  the  prince-buhop  of  Ltibeek,  of  which  office 
he  fal  filled  the  duties  with  zeal  and  ability;  but  the  concerns  of  this 
small  state  could  not  occupy  all  his  attention,  and  he  translated  the 
last  discourse  of  Socrates,  and  some  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  notes 
to  which  gave  great  ofifence  to  the  admirers  of  the  French  teTolution 
then  in  progress.  On  the  death  of  Catherine  of  Russia  in  1797  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Russia  to  compliment  the  emperor  Paul  on  his 
aooession.  Friedrich  had  been  hitherto  a  zealous  Ptote&tant,  and  in 
his  '  Sendsoihreiben  an  einen  holsteinischer  Kirchspielvogt  in  Schwe- 
den/  ('  Epistles  to  a  Holstein  Parish-beadle  in  Sweden ')  had  defended 
Lutheranism  vigorously ;  but  apparently  alarmed  at  the  course  the 
revolution  was  taking  in  France,  on  which  the  Protestant  section  of 
Qermany,  in  his  opinion,  looked  with  too  favourable  an  eye,  he  relin- 
quished his  office,  repaired  to  Miin^ter,  and  with  his  whole  family  was 
there  admitted  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  conversion  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  in  Germany,  and  embroiled  him  with  many  of 
his  friends,  particularly  with  J.  H.  Yoss,  but  not  with  his  brother,  who 
continuing  a  Lutheran  remained  as  attached  as  ever.  On  his  conver- 
sion he  commenced  his  'Geschichte  der  Religion  Jesu  Christi,'  of 
which  the  first  edition  was  published  in  15  volumes  in  1806.  It  com- 
mences with  the  creation,  and  comprises  much  of  secular  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  history.  It  was  considered  so  able  that  Pope  Pius  VII. 
caused  it  to  be  translated  into  Italian,  which  was  performed  by  J.  G. 
de  Rossi  and  Henri  Keller,  and  published  in  1824.  Count  von  Stolberg 
also  translated  two  treatises  of  St  Augustio,  and  a  few  other  small 
works  on  religious  subjects,  but  his  chief  production  at  this  period  was 
hid  ^Leben  des  Alfred's  des  Grossen,'  published  in  1815,  a  monarch 
whom  he  indirectly  claims  as  an  ancestor  of  his  own  family,  in  which 
work  he  displays  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Anglo-Saxon  history. 
After  vieitiDg  a  married  son  in  the  summer  of  1819  at  his  residence 
in  Soder,  where  he  completed  his  last  work,  *  Ein  Biichlein  von  der 
liiebe '  (translated  by  J.  Dalton  ioto  English  under  the  title  of '  A  little 
Book  of  Love  of  God  *),  he  returned  to  his  own  home  at  Sondermuhlen 
near  Osnabriick,  where  he  died  on  December  5, 1819.  His  works  are 
even  more  varied  than  we  have  indicated,  for  they  include  odes,  satires, 
hymns,  elegies,  &o.,  but  all  his  productions  are  full  of  the  noblest 
sentiments,  the  kindliest  feelings,  and  the  holiest  aspirations,  while 
the  language  and  the  imagery  are  of  a  bolder  character  than  those  of 
his  brother.  It  may  be  remarked  of  both  the  brothers  that  they 
ftro  among  the  number  of  German  poets  whose  lyriod  productioDs 
are  in  by  far  the  greatest  portion,  unrhymed.  They  also  in  their 
dramas  have  introduced  a  great  variety  of  the  classical  metres. 

STONE,  ^DMUND,  a  mathematician  of  North  Britain.  He  was  of 
humble  origin,  having  been  the  son  of  a  gardener  in  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  and  he  was  bom  near  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
probably  on  one  of  the  duke*s  estates.  A  servant  of  the  family 
taught  him,  when  a  boy,  to  read ;  and  with  no  other  guide  than  his 
own  genius  he  at  length  became  learned  in  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematical  science.  The  duke,  happening  accidentally  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  extent  of  his  scientific  acquisitions,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  from  him  an  account  of  the  steps  by  which  he  had 
attained  them,  and  learned  with  surprise  that,  from  a  desire  to  under- 
stand the  use  of  a  rule  and  compass,  and  how  to  make  computations 
relative  to  the  art  of  building,  the  youth  from  books  only  had  taught 
himself  arithmetic  and  geometry,  together  with  as  much  of  Latin  and 
French  as  enabled  him  to  read  scientific  works  in  those  languages. 

It  will  be  readily  iiuagined  that  the  young  man  was  not  left  in  his 
then  obscuro  situation  :  in  fact  the  duke,  his  master,  generously  gave 
him  an  employment  which  allowed  him  to  have  sufficient  leisure  for 
his  studies ;  and  he  continued  to  cultivate  the  mathematical  sciences 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1726,  and  there  is  inserted  in  the  •Philosophical  Transactions' 
(vol.  xli.)  a  paper  by  him  in  which  is  an  account  of  two  lines  of  the 
third  oidir,  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  or  by  Mr. 
Stirling.  It  is  not  known  from  what  circumstance  Mr.  Stone  lost  the 
supjiort  of  the  nolle  family  which  had  patronised  him,  but  it  appears 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  subsisted  by  giving  lessons  in 
mathematics,  and  that  he  died  in  poverty  in  1768. 

Mr.  Stone  published  in  1723  a  translation  of  Bion's  *  Treatise  on 
Mathematical  Instruments;*  in  1726  a  *  Mathematical  Dictionary/ in 
1  vol.  8vo ;  and  in  1720  a  translation  of  the  Marquis  de  THdpital's 
« Analyse  des  Infinimeiit  Petits,'  together  with  a  treatise  by  himself  on 
the  *  Method  of  Fluents,  or  the  Inverse  Method  of  Fluxions.'  This 
work  has  been  criticised  by  John  Bernoulli ;  but  the  mistakes  which 
oco\ir  in  it  are  candidly  ascribed  to  tho  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  written.  In  the  following  year  Stone  published  *  The  Elements 
of  Euclid,'  in  2  vols.  8vo ;  and  in  1735  a  translation  from  the  Latin  of 
Dr.  Barrow's  *  Geometrical  Lectures.' 

STONE,  FRANK,  A.R.A.,  was  born  at  Manchester  on  the  23rd  of 
August  1800.  The  Fon  of  a  cotton-spinner  and  manufacturer,  he  was 
educated  at  Manchester,  and  at  Prestbury  in  Cheshire,  with  a  view  to 
commercial  pursuits.  On  le;iving  school  he  entered  his  father's 
factory,  and  continued  in  business  until  his  twenty-fourth  year,  when 
he  adopted  the  profession  he  Las  since  so  honourably  pursued. 

In  1831  Mr.  Stone  came  to  London,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  (Old)  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours; 
and  thenceforth,  for  some  fifteen  years,  his  pictures— whether  illustra- 
tions of  texts  from  Shakspere,  original  fancies,  or  the  quiet,  graceful 


female  studies  which  generally  found  a  place  on  the  'aereen' — were 
among  the  more  attractive  of  those  contributed  to  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  that  society.  But,  like  many  other  painters  who  have 
commenced  their  career  by  practising  in  water>ooloiirB,  he  became 
ambitious  of  excelling  in  a  vehicle  wUch  allowed  a  tner  and  wider 
development  cf  his  power&  It  was  in  1840  that  he  sent  to  the  Roy^ 
Academy  his  first  aubjed  oil-picture, '  The  Legend  of  MoDtrose.'  It 
obtained  a  g^ood  place,  and  was  a  decided  success;  and  every  year 
since  then — ^with  the  exception  of  1855,  when  he  did  not  exfaiUt — 
Mr.  Stone  has  had  the  rare  fortune  to  maintain  his  position  on  the  line 
of  the  Royal  Academy  exhibitions.  In  1841  his  picture  from  Henxy 
Taylor's  '  Philip  Van  Artovelde,*  afterwards  engraved  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Heart's  Misgivings,'  obtained  the  prize  at  the  British  Institution. 
His  standing  as  a  painter  in  oil-colours  being  secured,  he  gradually 
gave  up  his  practice  in  water-coloun,  and,  looking  forward  to  academic 
honours,  he  in  1847  resigned  his  connection  with  the  WaterColour 
Society,  that  step  being  rendered  necessary  by  the  requirement 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  that  candidates  for  admission  to  that  body 
"shall  not  be  members  of  any  other  society  of  artists  established 
in  London."  He  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1851. 

The  following  comprise  the  more  important  of  Mr.  Stone's  picfeores 
painted  subsequently  to  those  noticed  above — all  of  them,  vrith  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  seeono,  being  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  years 
mentioned : — *  The  Interview  of  Charles  I.  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,' 
1841 ;  '  The  Bashful  Lover  and  the  Maiden  Coy'  (British  Institution, 
1842);  'Admonition,*  1842;  'The  Last  Appeal,'  1843;  'Cross-Par- 
poses,'  1844;  'Scene  from  Hamlet— the  Queen  and  Ophelia,'  and 
'The  First  Appeal,' 1845 ;  'Evening,' 1846;  'The  Impending  Mate,' 
and  '  Mated,'  1847.  These  were  the  last  of  a  series  of  sentimenkil 
subjects  which  were  engraved  and  had  an  immense  popularity,  but 
which  are  undoubtedly  far  from  worthy  examples  of  Mr.  Sine's 
pencil.  In  1848  he  essayed  a  loftier  flight,  his  chief  work  being 
'Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Bethany,'  a  production  displaying  very 
considerable  artistic  skill  and  fine  feeling.  'The  Duet' appeared  in 
1849;  in  1850  'The  Gardener's  Daughter,'  a  very  charming  reading 
from  Tennyson's  well-known  poem;  and  a  larger  piece  from  the 
'Tempest'  A  more  important  and  more  succe^ul  Shaksperian 
rendering,  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice — Bassanio  receiving  the  Letter 
announciog  Antonio's  Losses  and  Peril,'  appeared  in  1851,  and  eecured 
the  artist's  election  into  the  Royal  Academy.  His  contribution  for 
1852  consisted  of  a  characteristic  portriUt  of  'Dr.  Hooker  in  the 
Himalaya,  surrounded  by  his  Collections,'  and  three  small  pictures. 
In  1858  he  sent  another  Scriptural  subject — '  The  Master  is  Come,' 
a  work  which  in  its  calm  solemnity  of  style  afforded  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  the  piquant  grace  of  his  other  picture,  a  group  of  lively  girls 
apparently  engaged  in  the  concoction  of  some  arch-plot,  entitled 
'  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do.'  In  1854  he  produced  <  The  Old,  Old 
Story,'  and  the  '  Mussel  Gatherer;'  and  in  1856  '  Doubt*  In  the  pre- 
sent year  (1857)  his  pictures  are,  Faust's  'Margaret,*  a  grave  and 
even  sombre  painting,  and  '  Bon  Jour,  Messieurs,'  a  hilarious  group  of 
French  peasants  in  a  rustic  cart  painted  with  a  thoroughly  genial 
humour  and  truth,  which  render  it  one  of  the  most  charming  little 
works  of  its  kind  we  remember  to  have  seen ;  and  in  it  Mr.  Stone  has 
struck  upon  a  vein  which  every  one  wiU  rejoice  to  see  him  pursue 
further.  We  have  indicated  the  leading  characteristics  of  Mr.  Stone's 
pictures — a  choice  of  subject  of  considerable  range,  but  for  a  time 
tending  strongly  towards  sentimentalism,  and  in  the  realisation  of  his 
theiiiC,  along  with  a  lucid  manner  of  telling  his  story,  constant  grace 
and  beautv  of  form  and  feature,  refinement  of  style,  delicacy  of  touch, 
occasioDally  rich,  and  always  pleasing,  colour ;  but  we  ought  also  to 
add  that,  like  every  other  painter  who  lovto  his  art  ^  later  works 
evince  growing  carefulness  of  execution  and  expansion  of  view,  and 
that  in  respect  alike  of  their  technical  and  their  mental  qualities  his 
latent  works  are  his  best     [See  Supflkicent.] 

STONE,  NICHOLAS,  master  mason  to  Charles  I^  was  bom  at 
Woodsbury,  near  Exeter,  in  158d.  He  lived  three  years  in  London 
with  one  Isaac  Jones,  his  master,  and  then  went  to  Holland,  where  he 
worked  for  Peter  de  Reyser,  whose  daughter  he  married.  He  returned 
to  England  about  1614,  and  was  for  many  years  chiefly  employed  in 
making  monuments  for  the  nobility  and  gentry.  In  1619,  he  was 
appointed  master  mason  for  buildu3g  the  new  Banqueting  House  of 
Whitehall,  on  which  he  was  engaged  two  years  at  4«.  lOd  per  day ; 
and  in  1626,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  he  waa 
appointed  master  mason  of  Windsor  Castle.  The  patent  is  in 
Bymer's  '  Foddera,*  voL  xviii.  p.  675.  The  history  of  Stone's  works  is 
fully  recorded  by  himself  in  a  pocket-book,  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  a  Mr.  Hawksmore,  and  of  which  Yertue  obtained  a  copy.    TbJa 

Eocket-book  contained  a  foil  account  of  the  various  monuments  he 
ad  executed,  with  the  sums  of  money  he  received  for  them,  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  constructed. 

According  to  this  book.  Stone  erected  in  1641  a  monument  to  the 
Earl  of  Ormond,  at  Kilkenny,  for  which  he  received  4002.  He  received 
in  the  following  year  5002.  for  a  monument  to  Henry  Howard,  earl  of 
Northampton,  erected  in  Dover  Castle.  For  a  tomb  made  for  Lucy 
Harrington,  countess  of  Bedford,  1616,  he  bargained  for  IO2OA9 
besides  the  charges  for  carriage  and  iron  and  setting  up.  This  year 
he  went  to  Scotland :  and  he  gives  the  foUowlDg  account  of  bis  trana- 
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•otions  ihere :— "  July  1616, 1  was  sent  to  Scotland,  where  I  undertook 
to  do  work  in  the  Sling's  Chappie  and  for  the  King's  Clossett,  and  the 
organ,  so  much  as  came  to  4502.  of  wainsoot-worke,  the  which  I 
1)erformed  and  had  mj  money  well-payed,  and  502.  was  given  to 
drink,  whereof  I  had  202.  given  me  by  the  king's  command."  He 
mentions  drink-money  on  other  occasions.  Stone  made  several 
monuments  for  Wcstmioster  Abbey ;  among  them  one  to  Spenser, 
the  poet,  for  which  the  Countess  of  Dorset  paid  him  402.  In  1625,  he 
made  for  the  old  Exchange  of  London  four  statues— Edward  V., 
Kicbard  III.,  Henry  VII.,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Quildhall-gate.  For  the  tbree  kings  he  received  252. 
each,  for  the  queen,  302. ;  252.  appears  to  have  been  Stone's  ordinary 
charge  for  a  statue,  including  the  pedestal. 

The  various  sums  received  by  Stone  for  monuments  erected  by  him, 
noted  in  his  pocket-book,  amount  altogether,  according  to  his  kinsman, 
Charles  Stoakes,  from  whom  Vertue  acquired  his  information  concern- 
ing Stone's  family,  to  10,8892.  Widpole  has  given  a  list  of  the 
principal  monuments,  and  mentions  some  architectural  works  by 
Stone.  He  died  August  24, 1647,  aged  sixty-one,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Martin's  Church,  where  there  is  a  slab  to  his  memory  with  an 
inscription  and  his  profile.  His  vrife  and  his  son  Nicholas  are  buried 
in  the  same  grave :  they  both  died  in  the  same  year  a  few  months 
after  him.    Stone  had  three  sons,  Henry,  Nicholas,  and  John. 

Hbmbt  Stone,  known  as  Old  Stone,  probably  because  he  was  the 
eldest,  was  a  statuary  and  painter,  but  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in 
painting.  He  studied  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  and  made  many 
excellent  copies  of  celebrated  Italian  and  Flemish  pictures ;  there  is  a 
large  copy  at  Hampton  Court  of  the  celebrated  picture,  by  Titian,  of 
the  Comaro  Family,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. He  lived  in  Long  Acre  in  the  same  house  that  wsa  his 
father^s,  which  he  rented  of  the  crown  for  102.  per  annum.  He  died 
in  1 658,  and  was  buried  near  his  father ;  and  the  following  inscription 
to  his  memory  was  placed  in  the  church  by  his  brother  John : — "  To 
the  memory  of  Henry  Stone  of  Long  Acre,  painter  and  statuary,  who, 
having  passed  the  greatest  part  of  thirty-seven  years  in  Holland, 
France,  and  Italy,  achieved  a  fair  renown  for  his  excellency  in  arts 
and  languages,  and  departed  this  life  on  the  24th  day  of  August,  A.D. 
1653,  and  lyeth  buried  near  the  pulpit  in  this  church."  Here  follows 
some  laudatory  verses.  Old  Stone  wrote  a  book,  entitled  the  '  Third 
Part  of  the  Art  of  Painting,'  taken  mostly  from  the  ancients.  Vertue, 
who  eaw  this  book,  was  uncertain  whether  the  two  former  parts  were 
composed  by  Stone,  or  by  some  other  author. 

Nicholas  Stonb,  the  second  son,  who  was  a  statuary,  also  studied 
•broad  and  modelled  many  excellent  copies  of  celebrated  works. 
Hr.Bird,  the  stataary,  says  Walpole,  had  the  'Laocoon'  and  Bernini's 
*  Apollo  and  Daphne*  in  terra-cotta  by  him.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1642,  and  died  in  the  same  year  as  his  father  (September  17th), 
Vertue  saw  a  book  of  drawings  by  him  of  many  buildings  in  Italy. 

John  Stoke,  the  youngest^  was  also  a  statuary,  though  he  was 
originally  designed  for  the  church,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In 
the  civil  war  he  entered  the  king's  army,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
taken.  He  ooncealed  himself  for  a  year  in  his  father's  house  without 
bis  father's  knowledge,  and  at  length  contrived  to  escape  to  France, 
where  he  probably  took  to  the  arti^  as  he  was  afterwards  engaged  in 
partnership  with  his  brother  Henry.  He  wrote  a  manual  on  Fortifi- 
cation, which  he  called  'Enchiridion;'  it  contained  many  small  cuts 
etched  by  himself,  but  without  his  name.  He  died  soon  after  the 
Bestoration.  In  St.  Martin's  Church,  below  the  inscription  to  Henry 
Stone,  is  the  following  addition,  with  the  date  June  1699 : — 

'*  Fonr  rare  Stones  are  gone. 
The  fother  and  three  sons. 

In  memory  of  whom  their  near  kinsman,  Charles  Stoakes^  repaired 
this  monument" 

STONHOUSE,  SIR  JAMES,  who  was  originally  a  physician,  after- 
wards a  clergyman,  and  who  beoame  a  baronet  late  in  life,  on  the  death 
of  a  distant  relation,  was  bom  July  20, 1716,  at  Tubney,  near  Abingdon. 
His  father  was  a  country  gentleman,  and  died  when  his  son  was  only 
ten  years  old.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  and  after- 
wards at  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1789,  that  of  M.6.  in  1742,  and  that  of  M.D.  in  1745.  He  was 
indebted  for  much  of  his  medical  knowledge  to  Dr.  Frank  Nicholls, 
with  whom  he  resided  for  two  rears  in  his  house  iu  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields.  He  attended  St  Thomas^  Hospital  for  two  years  under  Sir 
Edward  Wilmot,  Dr.  Hall,  and  Dr.  Letherland,  and  carried  on  his 
medical  studies  for  two  years  more  at  Paris,  Lyon,  Montpellier,  and 
Marseille.  On  his  return  he  settled  at  Coventry,  where  he  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Neale,  Esq.,  member  of  parliament  for 
that  city.  This  lady,  who  died  in  1747,  soon  after  their  marriage,  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  examples 
of  frail  mortality  in  Hervey's  'Meditations,'  and  is  further  comme- 
morated there  in  a  note.  In  1743  Dr.  Stonhouse  removed  to  North- 
ampton, where  his  practice  became  very  extensive.  He  was  in  all 
respects  a  great  benefactor  to  the  poor,  and,  among  other  schemes  for 
their  relief,  founded  the  County  Infirmary.  During  his  residence  at 
Northampton  the  celebrated  Dr.  Akenside  in  vain  attempted  to  get  a 
footing,  for  he  found  that  Dr.  Stonhouse,  as  Johnson  observes,  in  his 
Life  of  Akeneide,  "practised  with  such  reputation  and  succcb^,  that 


a  stranger  waa  not  likely  to  gun  ground  upon  him."  After  twenty 
years'  practice  in  Northampton,  Dr.  Stonhouae  quitted  his  profession, 
assigning  as  his  reason  that  his  practice  was  too  great  for  his  time  and 
health ;  but  neither  the  natural  activity  of  his  mind  nor  his  unceasing 
wish  to  do  good  would  permit  him  to  remain  unemployed.  As  he  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  study  of  divinity,  he  determined  to  take 
orders,  and  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  special  fevour  of  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  in  Hereford  cathedral,  and  priest  the  week  after,  by  letters 
dismissory  to  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  in  Bristol  cathednl.  In  May  1764 
he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Little  Chevrel,  and  in  December 
1779  to  that  of  Great  Chevrel,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  station  with  fervour  and  assiduity,  and  became  veiy  popular  as 
a  preacher.  About  ten  years  before  this,  he  had  man-led  his  second 
wife.  Dr.  Stonhouse's  piety,  for  which  he  was  most  admired,  had  not 
always  been  uniform.  He  tells  us  that  he  imbibed  en-oneous  notions 
from  Dr.  Nicholls,  and  that  he  was  for  seven  years  a  confirmed  infidel, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  subvert  Christianity.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
write  a  keen  pamphlet  against  it;  the  'third'  edition  of  which  he 
bamt  He  adds,  "  for  writing  and  spreading  of  which,  I  humbly  hope^ 
as  I  have  deeply  repented  of  it,  Qod  has  forgiven  me,  though  I  never 
can  forgive  myself."  His  conversion  to  Christianity  (which  he  attri- 
butes to  some  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  writings),  and  the  various  circum- 
stances attending  it,  were  such,  that  he  was  persuaded  to  write  the 
history  of  his  life.  This  he  intended  for  publication  after  his  death, 
but^  in  consequenoe  of  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  and  his  own  suspk 
cions  lest  a  bad  use  might  be  made  of  it,  he  was  induced  to  destroy  it 
He  died  at  Bristol-Wells,  December  8, 1795,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age.  Among  other  ways  of  doing  good.  Sir  James  Stonhoase  was 
convinced  that  the  dispersion  of  plain  and  familiar  tracts  on  important 
subjects  was  one  of  the  most  important;  and  he  accordingly  wrote 
several  of  these,  some  of  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  ^dety  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Much  of  his  general  character  and 
conduct  his  sentiments,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  his  professional  emr 
ployment  may  be  learned  from  his  correspondence,  published  in 
2  vols,  12mo,  1805,  with  the  title,  '  Letters  from  the  Hev.  Job  Orton 
and  the  Rev.  Sir  James  Stonhouse,'  ^o.  (See  also  Oent.  Mag^  Ixv., 
IxvL,  and  Ixxxi. ;  and  Chalmersj,  £iog.  Diet,) 

STORACE,  STEPHEN,  a  composer,  whose  brilliant  career  was 
arrested  by  death  just  as  he  had  attained  the  age  when  most  of  thosa 
who  are  destined  to  distinguish  themselves  are  but  beginning  to  be 
generally  known,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1(768.  Hia  father,  a  Nea- 
politan (who  added  a  2  to  his  name  on  his  coming  to  England),  played 
the  double-base  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  married  a  sister  of  the 
well-known  Dr.  Trusler  (who  was  famous  by  her  manufacture  of 
plum-cakes  at  Marylebone  Gardens),  the  fruits  of  which  union  wei«^ 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  and  Annc^  the  justly  celebrated 
singer. 

When  about  twelve  years  old  Stephen  was  placed  by  hia  father  ia 
the  Conservatorio  St  Onofrio,  at  Naples,  where  hia  process  fully 
justified  the  sanguine  expectations  excited  in  London  by  the  budding 
of  his  genius.  After  completing  his  studies,  he  visited  the  different 
cities  of  Italy,  giving  various  proofs  of  his  talents,  acoompaoied  by 
his  sister,  a  pupil  of  Sacohini,  who  at  once  was  recognised  as  a  first-rate 
vocalist  They  then  proceeded  to  Vienna,  and  reached  the  imperial 
dty  at  the  time  that  the  Duke  of  York  (then  Bishop  of  Osnaburg) 
arrived  there,  who  immediately  honoured  them  by  his  notice,  and 
never  after  withdrew  his  patronage.  Signora  Storaco  was  speedily 
engaged  at  the  emperor  s  Italian  theatre,  at  a  salary  then  thought  pro- 
digious— 5002. ;  and  her  brother  composed  for  tide  same  an  opera, 
'  or  Eouivoci,'  the  substance  borrowed  from  Shakspere's  '  Comedy  of 
Errors.  Portions  of  the  mnsio  he  afterwards  used  in  his  '  Pirated,' 
and  in  '  No  Song,  no  Supper.' 

In  March  1787  Storace  and  his  slater  returned  to  England,  and 
were  immediately  engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre,  the  lady  as  first 
comic  singer,  and  her  brother  as  director  of  the  musia  Her  suocess 
was  most  decided ;  but  the  intrigues  of  the  Italian  performers  were 
too  harassing  for  his  sensitive  nature,  and  he  withdrew  iu  disgust  to 
Bath,  devot(Ing  his  time  to  drawing— an  art  for  which  he  had  muoh 
talent  In  1739  he  produced  his  first  opera  at  Dmry  Lane,  *  llie 
Haunted  Tower,'  Ms  sister  appearing  in  the  principal  character,  and 
this  was  performed  no  less  than  fifty  timos  during  the  season.  In 
1790  he  brought  out '  No  Sung,  no  Supper,'  writteu  by  Prince  Hoaie^ 
In  1791  appeared  'The  Siege  of  Belgrade,'  altered  by  Cobb  from  *  La 
Cosa  Kara,'  in  which  much  of  Mai-tini's  music  is  mixed  up  with 
Storace's.  'The  Pirates'  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  November 
1792;  the  performers  were  Kelly,  Dignum,  Sedgwick,  Suett,  John 
Bannister,  Parsons,  Mrs.  Crouch,  Miss  de  Camp  (afterwards  Mrs.  C. 
Kemble),  Mra  Bland,  and  Signora  Storace.  The  picturesque  scenery 
was  from  designs  made  at  Naples  by  the  composer  himself.  'Th9 
Prize'  was  brought  out  in  1793;  'Lodoiska,'  translated  from  the 
French  by  John  Kemble,  the  music  selected  from  the  rival  opeiraa  of 
the  same  name  by  Kreutzer  and  Cherubini,  with  additions  by  Storaos^ 
in  1794.  Two  years  later  was  produced  '  The  Iron  Chest,'  by  George 
Colman  the  younger,  the  incidental  music  by  Storace.  The  compo- 
ser's attendance  on  the  first  rehearsal  of  this,  while  undur  the  influenoe 
of  a  severe  attack  of  gout  and  fever,  cost  him  hia  life  lie  returned 
from  the  theatre  to  his  bed,  whence  he  never  rose  again,  dying  oq  tlie 
15th  of  March,  1796. 
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<'At  the  time  of  hie  death  he  had  a  new  opera,  'Mabmoud/  in 
preparation.  He  had  been  to  Bath  to  bear  Braham,  who  then  bad  not 
made  bia  appearance  on  tbe  London  stage,  and  engaged  him  for  Dnuy 
Lane.  Thie  however,  by  the  aaaistance  of  Signora  Storace  and  frienda 
waa  completed,  and  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  child 
of  the  compoaer,  on  the  SOtb  of  the  month  in  which  he  breathed  hia 
last,  and,  supported  by  John  Kemble'a  admirable  acting  and  Braham'a 
not  less  admirable  singiog,  was  most  suocesafuL" 

Onr  space  will  not  allow  us  to  particularise  the  other  works  of  this 
highly-gifted  amiable  man ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  say  of  those  here 
enumerated,  that  they  "  abound  in  spirit,  taste,  science  effectively  but 
not  pedantically  displayed,  strong  feeling,  and  good  sense ; "  and  to 
add,  that  their  author,  in  these  as  in  other  matters  evinced  a  vigorous 
and  cultivated  mind«  *'  His  opinion  on  literary  subjects  was  much 
respected  ^y  the  best  critics,  and  he  was  often  consulted  on  points 
unconnected  with  his  professiooal  pursuits."    ('  Harmonicon/  vol.  vi.) 

STORK,  ABRAHAM.  Notwithstandiog  the  great  merits  of  this 
eminent  marine  painter,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  works 
have  always  been  held,  we  cannot  find  that  any  author  has  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  year  of  his  birth  or  the  master  under  whom  he  studied. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  was  bom  about  1650 ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  a  most  assiduous  student  of  nature.  He  made  accurate 
sketches  of  such  objects,  suited  to  hia  department  of  the  art,  as  he 
thought  might  be  introduced  into  his  compositions,  and  hence  every 
object  in  his  pictures  has  the  impress  of  truth.  He  was  equally  suo- 
oessful  in  representing  ships,  either  at  sea  or  at  anchor  in  port,  either 
in  calms  or  in  storms.  In  his  views  of  seaports  there  is  an  extraordi- 
nary variety  of  ships,  boats,  and  barges,  with  a  great  number  of  figures. 
This  extraordinary  number  of  figures  engaged  in  every  kind  of  employ- 
ment incidental  to  a  seaman's  life,  is  in  fact  one  of  hu  chief  character- 
istics. His  most  celebrated  picture  is  that  representing  the  reception 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  the  river  Amstel,  in  which  he  has 
introduced  an  inconceivable  number  of  vessels,  barges,  yachts,  &a, 
superbly  decorated,  and  crowded  with  figures,  in  a  variety  of  costume, 
according  to  their  rank  and  condition.  Notwithstanding  the  extent 
of  this  composition,  there  is  no  confusion.  It  is  painted  with  great 
■pint,  and  highly  finished.  The  colouring  of  this  artist  is  very  agree- 
able ;  his  touch  light,  firm,  and  spirited  ;  and  his  figures,  though  small, 
are  designed  with  correctness.  He  died  at  Amsterdam,  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  in  1708. 

STORM,  EDWARD,  a  Danish  poet  of  some  note,  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  at  Guldbrandsdalen  in  Norway,  where  he  waa  bom  August 
21, 1749,  on  the  very  same  day  with  his  literary  contemporary  Thom&s 
Tbaarup,  whose  motiier  is  said  to  have  dreamt  that  a  rival  to  her  own 
ehild  would  be  bom  about  the  same  time  at  Ouldbransdalen.  Storm 
began  his  literary  career  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  with  a  abort  heroio- 
oomic  poem  in  six  cantos,  entitled  '  Br»ger.'  Being  written  in  hexa- 
meters, it  recommended  itself  at  the  time  as  a  novelty,  nor  is  it 
without  merit  in  regard  to  that  minute  deacriptive  painting  of  fiunUiar 
objects  and  ciroumstancea  which  stampa  the  'Idyls'  of  Vosa;  but  it 
will  bear  no  comparison  with  Holbetg'a  'Peder  Paars,'  with  which  it 
inevitably  forces  a  comparison.  He  was  far  more  successful  with  his 
'Fablea  and  Tales,'  which  are  some  of  the  best  in  tbe  language,  and 
acquured  considerable  popularity.  They  first  appeared  in  1783,  and 
in  the  following  year  s  second  edition  of  them  waa  published.  His 
'  Infbdretten,'  a  poem  In  four  cantos,  of  the  didactic  class,  and  one  or 
two  other  productions  of  a  similar  kind,  have  many  fine  passsges  and 
poetioHl  beauties;  his  reputation  however  now  rests  chiefly  on  hia 
lyrical  productions,  which  have  obtained  for  him  a  place  in  Danish 
literature  by  the  side  of  Thaarap.  Storm  was  for  some  time  manager 
of  the  theatre  at  Copenhagen,  which  post  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1794.    (<  Skilderic  af  Kidbenhavn.') 

STORT,  JOSEPH,  a  judge  and  juridical  writer  known  to  law 
•tudents  as  Mr.  Justice  Story,  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  September 
1779,  «t  Marblehead,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  where  his 
father,  Blisha  Story,  practised  as  a  physician.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  in  his  native  town ;  entered  Harvard  University  in 
1795,  and  took  a  degree  there  in  1798.  He  commenced  his  law 
studies  under  Mr.  Sewall,  of  the  bar  of  Marblehead,  eubsequently 
chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  and  continued  there  under  Mr.  Putnam, 
of  the  bar  of  Salem,  who  became  a  judge  of  the  same  court  In  1801 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  speedily  obtained  extensive  practice.  In 
an  article  in  the  'Law  Review,'  the  author  of  which  enjoyed  hia 
iriendabip,  it  is  stated  that,  **  from  political  considerations,  he  was 
Tery  early  engaged  in  important  oases,  in  which  he  had  to  combat 
with  the  most  eminent  lawyers  as  hia  opponents;  and,  not  nn fre- 
quently ha  sustained  the  contest  alone.  His  reputation  at  the  bar  baa 
sever  been  surpassed  by  that  of  any  of  the  eminent  lawyers  of  whom 
the  United  SUtes  can  boast"  In  1805  he  became  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  as  representative  of  Salem.  He 
continued  a  representative  until  hia  acceasion  to  the  bench ;  and  he 
then  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Speaker.  In  1809  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  Congress,  as  representative  of  the  Essex  South  District 
He  acquired  a  high  reputation  aa  a  politician  and  a  forensic  debater. 
In  November  1811,  he  was  appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  being  then  only  just  thirty-two, 
and  Uie  youngest  man  who  had  received  such  an  appointment.  "  The 
jnnsdiction  of  this  courts"  aays  the  authority  already  cited,  «'both 


original  and  appellate,  embraced  an  infinite  Yariely  of  labjectiu  It 
had  to  administer,  besides  the  municipal  laws  of  the  States,  the 
common,  and  much  of  the  statute  law,  as  well  as  the  system  of  equity 
jurisprudence  of  England ;  it  had  to  administer  parts  of  the  law  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  code  civil  adopted  in  tbe  State  of  Louisiana.  Again, 
it  reviewed  the  final  sentences  of  courts  deciding  questions  of  maritime 
and  prize  law.  Its  decisions  therefore  would  be  of  still  greater  and 
more  general  importance,  for  they  would  contribute  to  the  exposition 
of  the  law  of  nationa.  The  peculiarities  which  in  some  important 
particulars  distingmsh  the  local  laws  of  the  different  Statea  alio 
required  a  correct  application  of  the  prineiples  which  determined, 
when  any  case  presented  a  conflict  of  those  laws^  the  law  which  ought 
to  be  selected  and  govern  the  decision  of  the  case."*^  These  apedai 
advantages  were  an  addition  to  the  opportunities  which  the  general 
character  of  the  legal  practice  of  America  afforded,  to  one  able  to 
grapple  with  the  subject,  to  treat  the  philoaophy  of  international  law 
with  a  wide  view  to  its  practical  application.  The  American  lawyers 
having  to  deal  with  a  system  of  which  the  roots  were  diversified, 
although  undoubtedly  the  law  of  England  formed  the  principal 
proportion ;  requiring  to  adapt  their  practice  to  the  mutual  relataona 
of  the  citiaena  of  several  states,  each,  to  a  great  extent,  entitled  to 
miake  its  own  independent  code  of  laws,  while  all  were  bound  together 
by  a  mutual  tie,  and  the  usual  means  of  finding  redresa  where  there 
were  important  legal  conflicts — force — was  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  their  Union ;  inheriting,  at  the  same  time,  that  spirit  of 
the  strict  intemretation  of  precedent  which  is  so  dear  to  English 
lawyers,  and  living  among  a  free  people,  whose  institutions  oonld  not 
easily  be  bent  to  meet  expediency — it  was  clear  that  the  American  bar 
afforded  the  beat  opportunity  for  inquiries  regarding  intemattonal 
law  on  practical  principles,  whenever  a  genius  sufficient  for  the  task 
should  there  appear.  It  appeared  in  the  peraon  of  Story,  whose 
*  Commentaries  on  the  Conflicts  of  Lawa,' published  in  1834,  have 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  have  carried  his  reputation  over 
all  Europe.  Even,  in  England,  where,  owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the 
domestic  legal  literature,  that  of  other  countries  is  less  esteemed  than 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Scotland,  Story's  work  has  obtained  a  high 
reputation ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  expected  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Britain,  which  bad  health  prevented,  the  masters  of  tbe  benches  of  the 
inns  of  court  in  London  resolved  to  invite  him  to  a  public  entertain- 
ment He  wrote  several  other  legal  treattaea— one  on  the  Law  of 
Agency,  in  1889;  on  the  Law  of  Partnership,  in  1841;  on  the  Law 
of  Bills  of  Exchange,  in  1848 ;  and  on  the  Law  of  Promissory  Notes. 
In  1880,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  newly  founded  chair  of  jurispru- 
dence in  Harvard  University.  It  waa  during  the  time  that  he  held 
this  professorship  that  he  wrote  his  numeroua  legal  treatiMS ;  which 
besides  those  mentioned  above  comprehend  an  elaborate  and  very 
valuable  treatise,  entitled  '  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,*  2  vols.  8vo,  1883,  of  which  he  made  an  abridgement  to 
serve  aa  a  text-book  in  schools;  and  a  work  on  the  Law  of  Bailments; 
one  on  Equity  Jurisprudence ;  a  work  on  Equity  Pleading ;  and  a 
Selection  of  Pleadings  in  Civil  Actions,  with  Annotationa;  and 
Reports  of  Cases.  Mr.  Story  was  accustomed  to  devote  hia  leisure 
hours  to  literature,  and  after  his  death  there  was  published  a  rolnme 
of  his  '  Miscellaneous  Writings,  edited  by  his  son  William  W.  Story.' 
He  died,  after  a  brief  illness^  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  on  the  10th  of 
September  1845. 

{Life  and  Lelteri  of  Jateph  Story,  Auoeiate  Juttiee  of  the  Suprems 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  Dana  Profeuor  of  Law  ai  Harvard 
Unwersity.  Edited  by  his  Son  William  W.  Story,  2  voU,  1852 ;  Zow 
Beview,  No.  VL  866,  880.) 

STOTHARD,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  painter,  the  son  of  a  publican 
who  kept  tbe  <  Black  Horse'  in  Long-acre,  waa  bom  there  on  the  17th 
of  August  1755.  When  little  more  than  five  years  of  age  he  evinced  a 
taste  for  drawing  in  copying  some  of  Houbiacken's  heads  and  other 
engravings,  which  were  found  in  the  possession  of  a  person  at  York^ 
with  whom  he  had  been  placed  to  nurse.  At  eight  years  old  he  waa 
placed  at  school  at  Stretton,  near  Tadcaster,  the  birth-place  of  his  father. 
There  he  remained  till  his  thirteenth  year,  when  he  waa  placed  for  a 
year  in  a  boarding-school  at  Ilford,  Essex,  whenoe  he  waa  removed  on 
his  father^s  death,  and  bound  apprentice  to  a  pattern-drawer  for 
brocaded  silks  in  London.  Tbe  last  year  of  hia  apprenticeship  waa 
given  up  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the  trade.  During 
the  period  of  his  service,  Mr.  Stotbard  exercised  himself  diligently  in 
the  study  of  nature  from  flowera  and  other  subjects  of  still-Ufe.  His 
first  efforts  in  a  higher  branch  of  art  were  designs  for  the  '  Town  and 
Country  Magazine,*  published  by  Harrison,  in  Paternoster-row;  and 
soon  after  he  gained  high  repute  by  his  admirable  oompositiona  for 
Bell's  'British  Poets,'  and  the  'Novelist's  Magazine,'  works  which 
caused  him  to  be  employed  in  tbe  iUuatration  of  almost  every  publica- 
tion which  for  many  years  issued  from  the  press  in  England  requiring 
pictorial  ornament  During  this  period  he  diligently  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  first  picture  that  he  exhibited  at  that  institution 
was  the  subject  of  Ajax  defending  tbe  body  of  FktrodusL  In  the  year 
1785  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  advanosd 
to  tbe  rank  of  Royal  Academician  in  1794.  In  1810  he  was  appointed 
deputy  librarian  to  Mr.  Birch,  and  on  the  death  of  that  gentleman,  in 
1812,  succeeded  aa  librarian.  Among  the  more  important  of  his 
works  may  be  enumerated  hia  designs  for  'Boydell's'  Shakspere^  hia 
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Canterbaiy  Pilgrims,  the  Flitch  of  BaooD,  Fdte  Champdtra,  ind 
the  Wellington  Shield,  of  the  last  of  which  he  made  an  etchingi 
His  largest  performance  ia  the  painting  of  the  staircase  at  Burleigh, 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  the  figures  of  which  are  eight  feet 
high,  while  in  all  his  easel  pictures  the  figures  are  of  small  tize.  He 
also  designed  the  ceiling  of  the  Advocates  Library  at  Bdinbuigh. 
Among  the  best  of  his  book  illustrations  are  his  designs  for  the 
Complete  Angler,  and  Rogers's  Poems,  and  Italy.  The  first  style 
of  painting  adopted  by  Mr.  Stothard  was  that  of  Mortimer,  whose  cMef 
characteristics  he  closely  imitated,  indeed  so  exactly  that  many  of  his 
early  works  are  mistaken  for  those  of  that  vigorous  painter.  In  his  later 
produotiobs  however  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  which 
was  essentially  gentle.  He  is  supposed  to  have  made  upwards  of  five 
thousand  designs,  three  thousand  of  which  have  been  engraved,  and 
although,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  large  a  number,  there  is  a  same- 
ness and  mannerism  of  stjle,  yet  truth,  nature,  simplicity,  and  grace  are 
always  apparent.  In  his  comic  subjects  he  was  very  happy,  without  in 
auy  one  instance  descending  to  vulgarity,  whilst  in  his  representations 
of  female  beauty  hia  drawing  is  replete  with  purity  of  design  and 
delicacy  of  execution.  For  several  months  before  his  decease,  though 
Mr.  Stothard's  bodily  infirmities  prevented  his  attending  to  his 
labours  as  an  artidt^  he  would  not  relinquish  his  attendance  at  the 
meetings  and  hcturea  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  in  the  library, 
notwitstanding  extreme  deafnesa  prevented  his  hearing  what  was 
passing.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  April  1834,  at  his  house  in  Newman 
Street,  where  he  had  resided  more  than  forty  yeai's,  and  was  buried  in 
Bunhill-Fields  burial-ground.  He  had  a  numerous  family,  the  most 
eminent  of  whom  was  Charles  Alfred,  the  author  of  *  Monumental 
Efiigies  of  Great  Britain,'  noticed  below.  A  great  number  of  his 
works  have  been  engraved  by  Collins,  Heath,  Parker,  Cromek,  and 
Medland,  and  there  are  several  engraved  portraits  of  him,  the  principal 
of  which  are  by  Worthington.  after  Harlowe,  and  by  Bond,  after 
Jack«on.  A  very  oomplete  list  of  his  works,  with  the  prices  he 
received  for  them,  ia  given  in  Mrs.  Bray*s  very  elegant  'Life  of 
Thomas  Stothard,  RA.,  vrith  numerous  Illustrations  from  his  Works,' 
(sm.  4to,  1651);  among  these  illustrations  ia  the  design  he  made  for 
Chantrey's  celebrated  monument,  known  as  the  '  Sleeping  Children,' 
in  Lichfield  Cathedral 

STOTHARD,  CHARLES  ALFRED,  an  antiquarian  draughtsman, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  5th  of  July  1786. 
In  1807  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he 
WHS  soon  distinguished  for  the  chasteness  and  elegance  of  his  copies 
from  antique  sculpture.  In  the  following  year  he  became  a  student 
in  the  Life  Academy  of  the  same  institution,  and  attended  at  the 
British  Institution,  Pall  Mall,  to  study  from  -the  pictures  by  the  old 
master*.  In  1810  he  executed  his  first  historical  picture, '  The  Death 
of  Richard  II.  in  Pomfret  Castle,'  in  which  the  oostume  of  the  period 
wsB  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  portrait  of  the  king  taken  from  his 
effigy  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  early  as  the  year  1802,  Mr.  Stothard 
had  been  accustomed  to  make  drawings  from  the  monuments  in  the 
churches  at  Stamford  and  other  places  near  Burleigh,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter.  This  occupation  he  undertook  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  father  by  way  of  improving  his  knowledge  of  costume,  as 
being  valuable  to  a  painter  of  historical  subjects.  This  practice, 
together  with  a  sight  of  some  unpublished  etchings  by  the  Rev.  P. 
Kerrich,  of  Cambridge,  from  monuments  in  the  Dominican  and  other 
churches  in  Paris,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  a  work  on  the  monu- 
mental eflfigies  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  first  number  appeared  in 
June  1811.  The  work  was  accompanied  by  an  advertisement,  stating 
that  the  objects  of  the  undertaking  were,  to  give  the  historical  painter 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  costume  adopted  in  England  from  an 
early  period  of  history  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  illustrate 
history  and  biography,  and  to  assist  the  atsge  in  selecting  vrith  pro- 
priety the  costume  for  the  plays  of  8hak»pere.  The  success  of  the 
work  was  complete,  and  at  once  eatablished  the  reputation  of  the 
author  both  as  an  antiquarian  and  an  artist.  In  successive  years  he 
occupied  himself  in  making  excunions  in  search  of  monumental 
antiquities;  and  during  the  summer  of  1815  he  prooeeded  so  far 
north wazd  as  the  Pict's  Wall  to  make  drawings  for  Ly sons'  'Magna 
Britannia.'  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  historical  draughtsman 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  1816  was  deputed  by  that  body  to 
make  drawings  from  the  tapestry  at  Bnyeux.  He  left  England  for  that 
purpose  in  September,  and  after  having  visited  Paris,  prooeeded  to 
Chioon,  and  discovered  in  the  adjacent  abbey  of  Fontevraud  those 
interesting  works  the  existence  of  which  since  the  first  French 
revolution  had  been  matter  of  doubt,  namely,  the  monuments  of 
Henry  II.,  his  queen  Eleanor  of  Quienne,  Richard  I.,  and  Isabella  of 
Angouldme,  wife  of  King  John.  The  abbey  had  been  converted  into  a 
prison,  and  these  effigies  were  placed  in  a  cellar,  where  they  were 
subject  to  injury  from  the  prisoners.  He  made  accurate  drawings 
from  these  figures,  and  succeeded  not  without  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  painting  on  their  surface.  When  visiting  the  abbey  of  L'Espan, 
near  Mens,  which  he  found  converted  into  a  bam,  he  disoovered, 
under  a  quantity  of  wheat,  the  effigy  of  Berengaria,  queen  of 
Richard  L  At  Mona  he  also  discovered  the  beautiful  enamelled 
tablet  of  Qeoffirey  Plantagenet,  which  he  considered  the  earliest 
specimen  <^  sepulchral  brass,  and  of  armorial  bearings  depicted  de- 
cidedly as  such.    On  his  return  to  England,  he  suggested  to  govern- 


ment the  removal  of  the  Fontevraud  effigies  to  Westminster  Abbey,  a 
suggestion  which,  though  not  acceded  to,  had  the  effect  of  causing 
them  to  be  removed  to  a  plaoe  of  security. 

In  1817  he  made  a  second,  and,  in  1818,  a  third  journey  to  Bayeux, 
in  company  with  his  wife,  whom  he  had  recently  married.  After 
oompleting  his  drawings  of  the  tapestry,  he  made  a  tour  in  Normandy 
and  Brittany,  when  he  discovered  at  Ploermel  the  effigies  of  the  dukes 
of  Brittany,  at  Josselin,  those  of  Sir  Oliver  de  Clisson  and  his  lady, 
and  at  Vannes  several  others  in  a  mutilated  state.  In  1819  he  laid 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  the  oomplete  series  of  drawings  from 
the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  together  with  a  paper,  in  which  he  proved  that 
the  tapestry  was  really  a  work  coeval  with  the  Norman  Invasion,  a 
period  assigned  to  it  by  tradition,  and  not,  as  attempted  to  be  shown 
by  the  Ahb6  de  la  Rue,  a  work  of  the  time  of  Henry  I.  The  paper 
was  printed  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  <  Archsdologia; '  and  on 
the  2nd  of  July  Mr.  Stothard  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  Ue  soon  after  viaited  various  places  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  for  the  purpose  of  making  drawings  for  his  monumental 
subjects,  and  whilst  so  engaged,  he  accidentally  saw  in  a  newspaper 
of  the  day  an  account  of  the  discoveries  then  recently  made  on  the 
walls  of  tiie  painted  chamber  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  immediately 
proceeded  to  London,  and  made  a  series  of  drawings  from  the 
paintings,  of  which,  not  long  before  his  death,  he  prepared  a  paper,  in 
which  he  investigated  their  age.  In  1820  he  travelled  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and,  on  his  return,  published  the  ninth  number  of  his  'Monu- 
mental Effigies.'  Karly  in  1821  he  prepared  a  tenth  number  for 
publication,  and  also  finished  a  large  plate  of  the  Royal  Effigies  at 
Fontevraud.  He  also  began  a  work  on  seals,  and  left  behind  him 
about  thirty  unpubliahed  drawings  of  the  scarcest  of  our  regal  and 
baronial  ones.  Another  of  his  undertakings  was  a  work  illuatrative 
of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  May  in  the  same  year  he  left 
London  for  Devonshire,  for  the  purpose  of  making  drawings  for  the 
Rev.  D.  Lysons'  account  of  that  county.  He  arrived  at  Beer-Ferrers 
on  Sunday  the  27th,  and  after  attending  church,  commenced  a  tracing 
of  the  portrait  of  Sir  William  Ferrers  in  the  east  vrindow.  For  this 
purpose  he  stood  on  a  ladder  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  but  one 
of  the  steps  having  broken,  he  was  thrown  with  such  violence  against 
a  monument,  that  he  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  most  important 
work  of  Mr.  Stothard  is  that  before  mentioned — ^the  monumental 
effigies.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Qough  on  the  same  subject  are  extremely 
valuable,  but  the  delineating  part  contains  so  many  errors^  and  bears 
so  little  resemblance  to  the  style  of  the  originals,  that  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Stothard  were  appropriately  devoted  to  the  preservation  of 
accurate  as  well  as  tasted  reprcitentations  of  those  relics  of  antiquihr. 

Mr.  Stothard's  work  on  monumental  effigies  was  completed  by  his 
widow  and  her  brother  Mr.  Kempe.  Some  time  after  his  death  his 
widow  published  '  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  C.  A.  Stothard,'  from  which 
most  of  the  above  facts  are  taken.  Mrs.  Stothard,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Anne  Eliza  Kempe,  by  her  subsequent  marriage  with  the 
Rev.  E.  A.  Bray,  rector  of  Tavistock,  is  now  Mbs.  Bbat,  and  by  that 
name  has  become  known  to  tiie  readers  of  our  current  literature. 
Besides  the  Memoirs  of  her  first  husband,  she  has  vrritten  several  his- 
torical and  other  novels,  some  of  which  obtained  considerable  popu- 
larity ;  she  has  also  written  some  extremely  pleasing  descriptions  of 
Devonshire  scenery  (and  Devonshire  legends)  in  her  *  Borders  of  the 
Tamar  and  Tavy,'  and  other  worka;  some  books  of  foreign  travel; 
and  the  '  Life  of  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.,'  noticed  above. 

STOW,  JOHN,  waa  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  Comhill, 
London,  in  the  year  1525.  His  father,  Thomas  Stow,  belonged  to 
the  company  of  Merchant  Tailors,  and  both  his  fiEither  and  his  grand- 
father appear  to  have  been  tradesmen  of  credit  and  substance.  Both 
had  monuments  in  the  church  of  Stw  Michael's,  Cornhill,  in  which 
parish  they  dwelt,  and  which  hss  also  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

It  is  certain  that  Stow,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  followed  some 
trade,  and  he  b  expressly  called  a  tailor  in  at  least  one  document  of 
the  time.  It  appears  that  in  hia  own  day  he  was  regarded  as  secretly 
attached  to  the  old  religion,  and  he  was  more  than  once  exposed  to 
some  danger  on  that  account :  he  was  certainly  however  no  bigoted 
Romanist ;  his  inclination  in  that  direction  was  an  antiquarian  rather 
than  a  theological  feeling;  he  did  not  sympathise  much  with  the 
destructive  work  of  the  Reformation ;  but  he  does  not  deny  that  both 
doctrine  and  practice  were  purer  under  the  new  than  under  the 
ancient  system ;  and  his  chief  patrons  and  friends  were  some  of  the 
heads  of  the  Established  Church,  to  which  also  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  always  professed  to  belong. 

He  had  probably  been  given  from  early  life  to  the  investigation  of 
the  national  antiquities ;  but  about  his  fortieth  year,  as  we  learn  from 
himself,  he  left  ms  business  and  applied  himself  altogether  to  this  his 
favourite  study.  The  different  accounts  he  gives  however  vary  some- 
what as  to  the  time  at  which  he  took  or  acted  upon  his  resolution. 
Thus,  in  the  edition  of  his  '  Sujnmary,'  published  in  1567,  he  describes 
the  compilation  of  the  work  some  years  before  as  having  resulted 
from  his  thinking  it  good  at  vacant  times  to  take  him  to  his  "old 
delectable  studies;  *  in  the  edition  of  1573,  he  speaks  of  its  being  then 
eight  years  since^  leaving  his  own  peculiar  gains,  he  had  consecrated 
himself  to  the  search  of  our  famous  antiquities ;  in  the  edition  of  1598, 
his  expression  is,  that  it  was  "  full  thirty-six  years  "  since  he  had  done 
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•o;  and  in  tbe  dedication  of  his  'Annals'  to  Arohbishop  Whiigift^ 
dated  24th  November  1600,  he  says,  ''It  is  now  nigh  forty  years 
....  since  I  first  addressed  all  my  oares  and  cogitations  to  the 
study  of  histories  and  search  of  antiquities." 

The  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  Stow*s  publications  are  for 
the  most  part  very  defective,  confused,  and  contradictory.  Passing 
over  for  the'present  his  '  Survey  of  London,'  about  which  there  is  no 
difficulty,  we  will ^  first  exhibit  the  statements  we  have  met  with  as 
to  his  other  works,  that  have  the  ur  of  having  been  drawn  up  with 
the  greatest  care : — 

I.  Strype,  in  an  elaborate  '  Life  of  Stow,'  extending  to  27  double- 
columned  folio  pages,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  'Survey  of  London,' 
tells  us  that  the  first  book  Stow  put  forth  of  the  history  of  England 
was  his  '  Summary  of  the  Chronicles  of  England,'  from  the  coming  in 
of  Brute  unto  his  own  time;  that  he  set  about  this  in  1562,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Robert  Dudley  (afterwards  the  famous  Earl  of 
Leicester) ;  that  when  the  work  was  published  (it  is  not  said  in  what 
year),  it  was  dedicated,  "with  the  continuation  and  increaae  thereof 
from  time  to  time,'*  to  that  nobleman ;  that  not  long  after,  namely,  in 
1573,  it  was  enlarged  and  reprinted,  and  again  dedicated  to  Leicester, 
in  an  address  in  which  Stow  speaks  of  his  lordship's  "generous 
acceptation  of  many  works  presented  unto  him  by  others  as  well  as 
himself,"  and  states  that  "he  fell  upon  the  study  and  paius  of 
examiniog  and  collecting  of  this  English  history  five  years  before  he 
set  forth  this  Summary;"  that  before  this  lai^er  Summary  came 
forth,  he  had  published  several  lesser  Summaries ;  that  "  after  twenty- 
five  years "  (it  is  not  said  from  what  time),  his  fortune  growing  low, 
he  addressed  a  petition  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  lu  which,  as 
Strype  quotes  the  words  from  the  oriuinal,  though  without  giving  us 
the  date  of  the  paper,  he  represented  that  for  the  space  of  twenty-five 
years  past  (besides  his  '  Chronicle/  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester), 
he  had  set  forth  various  Summaries  dedicated  to  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  commoners  of  the  city,  and  that  he  minded  shortly,  if 
God  so  permitted,  to  set  forth  a  far  larger  Summary  or  Chronicle  of 
the.  city  and  citizens  thereof  than  had  yet  been  published ;  that  some 

? rears  after  he  addressed  another  petition  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
n  which,  after  telling  them  that  he  was  of  the  age  of  threescore  years 
and  four,  he  goes  on,  as  before,  to  speak  of  the  Chrooides  (not 
Chronicle)  and  divers  Summaries  he  had  set  forth,  "  for  the  spaoe  of 
almost  thirty  years  last  past ; "  that  after  his  Summary,  he  published, 
in  the  year  1600  (now  after  near  forty  years  study  of  history)  his 
'  Flores  Historiarum,'  that  is,  his  <  Annals  of  this  land,'  from  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Britons  to  his  own,  "  which,"  however,  "weie  nothing 
else  but  his  Summary  greatly  enlarged ; "  that  "  this  book  was  set 
forth  again  in  the  year  1605,  by  Stow  himself,  with  enlargements,  in 
the  black  letter,  in  a  thick  quarto ;"  that  he  intended  to  publish,  or 
leave  to  posterity,  a  far  lai^r  volume,  but  died  before  he  could 
accomplish  that  design ;  "and  where  that  laborious  work  of  his  is," 
adds  Strype,  "  I  know  not;  only  we  are  told  that  he  lefb  the  same  in 
his  study,  orderly  written,  ready  for  the  press ;  but  that  it  came  to 
nothing.  We  all  know  that  another  edition  of  the  Annals  was  set 
forth  in  folio  by  Edmond  Howes,  some  years  after  t)ie  i^uthor  s  death. 
Perhaps  those  historical  collections  are  preserved  in  the  curious 
repositoty  of  Sir  Simonds  Dewes,  as  some  say  the  r^t  of  Stow's 
books  and  papers  are,  many  of  which  are  now  reposited  in  the  incom* 
parable  library  of  manuscripts  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
Mortimer."  Such  is  the  substance  of  between  four  and  five  long 
wordy  columns  which  Strype  devotes  to  the  matter.  "  So  that,"  he 
concludes,  "Stew's  histories,  which  he  collected  and  wrote,  were 
three,  viz.,  his  Chronicle,  his  Summary  of  Chronicles,  and  his  Annals. 
The  two  latter  he  printed ;  but  that  Chronide  which  he  called  his 
largest  work  was  never  printed." 

XL  The  account  given  by  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Stow  in  the 
'Biographia  Britannica,'  is,  that  his  'Summary  of  the  Chiv>nicles  of 
England'  first  appeared  in  1565;  that  it  was  reprinted  with  additions 
and  improvements  in  1570,  1575,  and  1590,  and,  with  a  continuation 
by  Edmond  Howes,  in  1607,  1610,  1611,  and  1618;  that  an  abridge- 
ment of  this 'Summary'  appeared  in  1666,  and  was  reprinted  with 
continuations  in  1667,  1573,  1579,1584,  1587, 1698,  and  1604 ;  that 
there  was  an  edition  of  the  '  Summary,*  under  the  title  of '  Annales,' 
published  in  4to  in  1592;  but  that  his  'Annals,'  properly  so  called, 
first  appeared  in  1600,  under  the  title  of  'Flores  Historiarum,  or 
Annals  of  England;'  and  finally,  that  "from  his  papers  Edmond 
Howes  published  afterwards  that  folio  volume  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Stow's  Chronicle,"  first  in  1615,  and  agsin  in  1681,  but  that 
"even  this  doth  not  contain  all  that  'far  longer  work'  which  Mr. 
Stow  mentions,  and  intended  to  have  published,  leaving  it  in  his 
study  orderly  written,  ready  for  the  press."  The  manuscript,  it  is 
added,  "is  not  in  the  British  Museum,  vrith  others  of  our  author's 
manuscripts,"  which,  as  already  stated,  were  among  those  of  the  Earl 
<^i^fo«5»  now  formmg  what  is  called  the  Harleian  Collection. 

IIL  Watt,  in  his  'Fibliotheca  Britannica,'  makes  Stow  to  be  the 
author  of  no  fewer  than  four  different  printed  works  on  English 
history,  namely— 1,  his  'Summary  of  English  Chronides,'  of  which 
there  were  editions,  in  8vo,  in  1565,  1570,  1575, 1679, 1590,  and  with 
continuations  by  Howes,  in  1607,  1610, 1611,  and  1618;  2,  his  'Sum- 
mwpy  of  Chronides  abridged,'  printed  in  8vo,  in  1666, 1667,  and  1679; 
»,  his  'Chronicles  of  England,'  published,  in  4to,  in  1580, 1584, 1587, 


1692,  and,  under  the  tiUe  of '  Flores  Historarium,  or  Annals  of  this 
Kingdom,'  in  1600  and  1604,  each  time  with  a  continuation;  4,  his 
'Annals,  or  a  General  Chronicle  of  England,'  12mo,  1573 ;  4to,  1592; 
16mo,  1698 ;  4to,  1602, 1605,  and,  continued  by  Howes,  folio,  1614-15 ; 
and  again  1631.  This  account  appears  to  be  a  mere  jumble  c^ 
blunders,  made  up  from  the  'Biographia  Britannica,'  and  probably 
the  entries  in  some  booksellers'  catalogues. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  really  more  than  two  historical 
works  of  Stow's  which  can  properly  be  called  different,  namely,  hii 
'  Summary '  and  his  '  Annals.' 

1.  The  earliest  edition  of  the  'Summary '  was  unquestionably  pub- 
lished in  1561,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  supposed  to  be  unique,  in  the 
valuable  library  collected  by  the  Right  Hon.  T.  QrenTille^  and  prs 
sented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum.  He  seems  to  have  reprinted* 
editions  of  this  work  very  frequenUy,  probably,  as  Mr.  Thorns  sug- 
gests ('  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Stow,'  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the 
'  Survey  of  London '),  "  one  for  every  year,"  and  severally  dedicated 
to  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  by  name,  for  the  time  being.  Several 
of  these  later  editions,  published  during  Stow's  life,  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  first  edition  of  the  '  Summary '  that  we  have  met  with 
published  after  Stow's  death  is  entitled  'The  Abridgment  of  the 
English  Chronide,  first  collected  by  M.  John  Stow,  and  after  him 
augmented  with  very  memorable  antiquities,  and  continued  with 
matters  forreine  and  domesticall,  unto  the  end  of  the  yeare  1610,  by 
E.  H.,  gentleman;  imprinted  at  London  for  the  Company  of  Stationere, 
1611.'  This  volume  is  a  12mo,  in  black  letter,  like  its  predecf  ssors ; 
but  the  type  is  larger,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  contain,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Continuation,  much  more  than  what  Stow  had 
already  printed,  although  Howes,  the  editor,  tells  us  that,  besides  the 
time  the  present  edition  had  cost  him,  he  had  laboured  five  years  on 
the  preceding  edition  of  the  work,  which  appears  to  have  b^n  pub^ 
lished  in  1607.  The  present  volume  has  two  dedications,  one  to  Sir 
Henry  Bowe,  who  was  lord  mayor  in  1607,  the  other  to  Sir  William 
Craven,  who  was  elected  to  that  office  in  1610.  Stow's  '  Summary ' 
seems  to  have  been  in  constant  demand  for  half  a  century  after  its 
first  publication ;  it  wss  the  popular  manual  of  our  national  history ; 
hence  the  book  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  Stationera*  Company,  who 
probably  brought  out  new  impressions  of  it  every  three  or  four  year^ 
continued  to  the  date  of  publication  like  their  almanacs  and  othsr 
similar  handbooks. 

2.  Of  the  '  Annals,'  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1580.  A  copy 
now  before  us,  in  4to  and  black  letter,  wants  the  tiUe-page,  but  appears 
to  have  been  printed  in  1592,  to  which  year  the  history  is  brought 
down.  At  the  end,  on  p.  1296,  the  author,  addressing  the  "  good 
reader,"  says,  "  I  desire  thee  to  take  these  my  labours  in  good  part^ 
like  as  I  have  painfully  to  my  great  cost  and  charges,  and  not  for  hire, 
out  of  many  old  hidden  histories,  and  true  records  t>f  antiquity, 
brought  the  same  to  light,  and  freely,  for  thy  great  commodity, 
bestowed  them  upon  thee :  so  shalt  thou  encourage  me  to  publish  a 
larger  volume  and  history  of  this  island,  princes  of  the  same,  and 
acddents  of  their  times,  which  I  have  gathered,  and  is  ready  to  the 
press,  when  God  shall  permit  me."  Stow's  'Annals,'  although  ci 
course  mentioning  the  same  facts,  with  many  others,  sslus  *  Summary,* 
is  altogether  a  different  work  from  that :  even  this  edition  of  1592  must 
contain  at  least  ten  times  as  much  matter  as  the  most  extended  edition 
of  the  'Summary.'  Another  edition,  also  in  4to  and  black  letter,  a 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  is  entitled  '  The  Annales  of 
England ;  faithfully  collected  out  of  the  most  authenticall  authors, 
records,  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity;  lately  collected,  since 
cncreosed,  and  continued  from  the  first  habitation  untiU  this  present 
year  1605;  by  John  Snow,  Citizen  of  London.  Imprinted  at  London 
for  George  Bishop  and  Thomas  Adams.  Cum  privilegio  regias  majes- 
tatis.'  This  edition  has  the  dedication  to  Whitgift,  dated  1600,  already 
mentioned,  and  also  a  '  Preface  or  Address  to  the  Reader,'  which  con- 
tains the  greater  part  of  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  the  varioos 
editions  of  the  '  Summary,'  and  inscribed  to  the  lord  mayor  for  the 
time  being.  In  his  dedication  to  Whitgift  the  author  states  that 
his  laborious  collections  have  now  at  length  grown  into  a  large 
volume,  "  which,"  he  says,  "  I  was  willing  to  have  committed  to  the 
press,  had  not  the  printer,  for  some  private  respects,  been  more ' 
desirous  to  publish  Annals  at  this  present;"  and  he  afterwards 
expresses  his  hope  of  the  arohbishop's  favourable  acceptance  of  the 
present  work,  as  but  part  of  that  which  he  "intended  in  a  more  laige 
volume."  In  his  Preface  also  he  describes  this  edition  of  his  '  Annals ' 
as  an  abstract  of  a  far  larger  work  which  he  has  gathered,  and  meant 
to  have  published ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  'Chronicle,'  on  p.  1438,  after 
Bolidting  as  usual  the  reader's  favourable  acceptance  of  his  labours,  he 
adds, "  So  shalt  thou  encourage  me,  if  God  permit  me  life,  to  publish 
or  to  leave  to  posterity  a  far  larger  volume,  long  since  by  me  laboured, 
at  the  request  and  commandment  of  the  Rev.  Father  Matthew  Parker, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  he  then  deceasing,  my  book  was  pre- 
vented by  printing  and  reprinting  (without  warrant  or  well-liking)  of 
Rayner  Wolfe's  Collection,  and  other  late  comers,  by  the  name  of 
Raphael  Holingshead  his  Chronicles."  We  doubt  if,  vrith  the  exception 
of  the  continuation,  there  be  almost  anything  in  this  edition  of  the 
'Annals'  which  is  not  in  the  preceding  edition  of  1692.  Nor  dosa 
there  appear  to  be  much  added  to  the  portion  of  which  Stow  is  the 
author  in  either  of  the  editions  published  after  his  death  by  Howes 
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in  folio,  tlie  first  in  1616,  the  aeoond  in  16S1.  Of  the  Ufctor,  etiU  in 
black  letter,  the  full  title  ie  'Annalei,  or  a  Qenend  Chroniole  of 
England ;  begun  bj  John  Stow,  and  augmented  with  matten  forraigna 
and  domeatique,  antient  and  modeme,  unto  the  end  of  this  present 
year  1631,  by  Edmund  Howes.'  In  Ins  dedication  to  the  king  how- 
ever Howes  intimates  that  he  had  been  no  leas  than  thirty  years 
employ^  upon  the  work,  and  that  he  had  undertaken  and  performed 
the  task  in  consequence  of  his  '*  oath  and  promise  made  to  the  late 
most  reverend  prelate  Br.  Whitgift,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 
We  do  not  find  that  he  professes  to  have  made  use  of  any  manuscript 
materials  left  by  Stow. 

Stow's  other  work,  his  'Survey  of  London,'  was  first  published  in  a 
quarto  volume  in  1598 ;  and  again,  in  the  same  form,  with  consider- 
able additions,  in  1603.  After  the  author's  death,  a  third  edition,  also 
in  4to,  was  published  in  1618,  by  A.  M.  (Anthony  Monday),  who, 
accordlDg  to  Strype,  **  made  several  additions  (as  he  pretended)  whiob, 
or  much  of  which  (as  he  hinted  in  his  Epistle),  he  had  formerly  from 
Stow  himself,  who,  while  he  was  alive,  delivered  him  some  of  his  best 
collections,  and  used  importunate  persuasions  with  him  to  correct 
what  he  found  amiss,  and  to  proceed  in  perfecting  a  work  so  worthy." 
A  fourth  edition,  in  folio,  came  out  in  1633,  professing  on  the  title- 
page  to  be  "now  completely  finished  by  the  study  and  labour  of  A.  M., 
H.  D.  (Humphrey  Dyson),  and  others."  Strype  gives  C.  J.  as  one  of 
the  contributors,  meaning  probably  the  0.  L  whoee  signature  is 
appended  to  the  prefiitory  address  to  the  reader.  The  next  edition 
was  that  published  by  Strype,  in  1720,  in  2  vols.  foL,  each  twice  the 
size  of  the  folio  of  1633*  Strype's  additions  indeed  made  the  *  Survey' 
for  the  greater  part  a  new  work. 

Stow,  in  various  passages  of  his  'Annals^'  claims  the  continuation  of 
Holinshed's  *  Chronicle '  from  1576  to  1586  as  his  own  handiwork.  He 
appears  to  have  at  least  supplied  a  great  part  of  the  materials  for  that 
portion  of  the  work;  but  he  is  merely  mentioned  as  one  of  several 
contributors  in  the  EplsUe  to  the  Reader  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
1587  by  A.  F.  (Abraham  Fleming),  who  besides  takes  to  himself  the 
credit  of  having  digested  the  whole.  In  his '  Annals,'  under  the  year 
1400,  Stow  states  that  the  edition  of  Chaucer  published  (by  Speght) 
in  1569  was  founded  upon  divers  written  copies  corrected  by  him* 
Dr.  David  Powel,  in  his  'History  of  Cambria,'  published  in  1684, 
acknowledges  that  he  derived  important  assistance  from  Stow,  who 
supplied  him  with  a  considerable  number  of  manuscript  historiaos, 
of  which  he  had  made  use.  Stow  had  possessed  himself  of  a  large 
collection  of  curious  and  valuable  manuscripts,  some  originals^  some 
transcribed  by  his  own  hand ;  among  the  latter,  the  sLs  volumes  of 
Leland's  'Collectanea'  (since  printed  by  Hearae),  which  he  sold  to 
Camden  for  a  life  annuity  of  eight  pounds  a  year. 

The  hard  fate  of  Stow  in  his  old  age  is  well  known.  The  laborious 
and  acute  investigator  of  antiquity,  and  faithful  and  graphic  depictor 
of  the  manners  and  oastoms  of  his  own  time,  was  left  by  his  country- 
men, when  he  had  reached  his  eightieth  year,  literally  to  beg  his  bread. 
James  I.  granted  letters  patent  authorising  Stow  to  collect  the  volun- 
taiy  contributions  of  the  people  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom^  and  the  same  privilege  was  renewed  to  him  the  following 
year.  IThe  letters  recite  that,  **  Whereas  our  loving  subject  John 
Stowe  (a  very  aged  and  worthy  member  of  our  city  of  London),  this 
five  and  forty  years  hath  to  his  great  charge,  and  with  n^lect  of  his 
ordinary  means  of  maintenance  (for  the  general  good,  as  well  of  pos- 
terity as  of  the  present  age),  compiled  and  published  diverse  necessary 
books  and  chronicles ;  and  therefore  we,  in  recompense  of  these  bis 
painful  labours,  and  for  the  encouragement  to  the  like,  have  in  our 
rojal  inclination  been  pleased  to  grant  our  Letters  patent  under  our 
great  seal  of  England,  dated  the  8th  day  of  March  1603  [1604  acoord- 
ing  to  our  present  mode  of  reckoning],  thereby  authorimng  him,  the 
said  John  Stowe,  and  his  deputies,  to  colleot  amongst  our  loving  sub- 
jects, their  voluntary  contributions  and  kind  gratuities;"  and  the 

document  concludes  by  reoommending  ''his  eause, having 

already  in  our  own  person,  and  of  our  special  grace,  begun  the  largesse 
for  the  example  of  others."  This  document,  referred  to  by  Strype,  was 
first  printed  by  Mr.  Bolton  Comey,  in  his  'Curiosities  of  Literature^ 
Illustrated,'  p.  55,  and  is  reprinted  by  Mr.  Thoms,  <  Life  of  Stow,'  p.  xi. 

Stow  died  of  the  stone  eolic,  on  the  5th  of  April  1605,  and  was 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St  Andrew  Undershafl^  where  his 
monument,  exhibiting  his  effigy,  erected  by  his  widow,  is  still  to  be 
seen.  Strype  says  that  he  left  four  danghten,  but  whether  ai^  sons 
he  could  not  learn. 

*  STOWE,  HARRIET  ELIZABETH  BEECHER,  is  one  of  twelve 
children  (several  others  of  whom  have  gained  distinction  in  literature) 
bom  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  himself  a  man  of  note  as  a  writer 
and  Presbyterian  preacher  in  the  United  States.  When  Mrs.  Stowe  was 
bom,  her  father  was  settled  at  Litchfield  in  Connecticut,  in  charge  of 
a  Presbyterian  congregation ;  thence  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
occupied  the  chief  Presbyterian  pulpit  till  1882,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  assume  the  office  of  principal  in  a  new  seminary  for  the  training 
of  Presbyterian  ministers  which  had  been  founded  near  CincinnatL 
A  man  of  great  energy,  of  strong  opinions  on  theological  and  social 
topics,  and  fall  of  practical  seal  as  a  reformer  of  sodal  abuses,  Dr. 
Beecher  seems  to  have  imparted  these  characteristics  to  his  children, 
iod  more  especially  to  his  daughters.  One  of  these^  Oatherine  Esther 
lecher,  an  elder  sister  of  Harriet,  acquired  oelebiil^  by  her  exertions 


in  the  cause  of  femsle  education  in  America.  She  opened  a  school  in 
1822  at  Hartford ;  and  the  lame  of  the  school  was  inoeased  by  the 
publication  by  Miss  Beecher  of  various  text-books  for  its  use,  and  for 
use  in  other  institutions  of  the  kind.  For  a  time  Harriet  assisted  her 
sister  in  this  school;  but  in  1832  she  accompanied  the  rest  of  the 
family  to  CincinnatL  Here  she  married  one  of  her  Other's  oolleagues, 
the  Bev.  Professor  Calvin  £.  Stowe,.  then  already  of  some  distinc- 
tion as  a  theological  writer,  and  better  known  sinoe  that  time  as  the 
author  of  various  religious  works  which  have  been  widely  read  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  in  America.  From  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  Mrs.  Stowe  was  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  writing  short 
tolas  and  sketches  with  a  religious  or  philanthropic  purpose ;  which 
tales  and  sketches— published  in  magawnes  and  newspapers,  or  other- 
wise—were destined  to  be  resuscitated  afterwards  when  theur  authoiess 
became  famous.  Among  them  was  a  collection  published  together  at 
New  York  in  1844  under  the  title  of  '  The  Mayflower,  or  Sketches  of 
Scenes  and  Characters  among  the  Descendants  of  the  Pilgrims ;'  and 
among  the  most  popular  of  the  scattered  ones  were  tracts  bearing  such 
titles  as  '  Four  Ways  of  Spendmg  the  Sabbath,' '  Let  Every  Man  mind 
his  Own  Buttness,'  &o.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Stowe's  father  and  her  husband 
were  taking  a  deep  and  aotive  interest  in  the  question  of  American 
slaveiy.  They  distinctly  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Abolitionist 
Convention ;  and  they  made  the  question  a  subject  both  of  statistical 
study  and  of  public  discussion.  The  students  at  Lane  Seminary  took 
up  the  same  cause  heartily.  The  consequence  was  such  a  vehement 
public  opposition  to  Dr.  Beecher  and  Professor  Stowe  by  the  pro* 
alavery  party  at  Cincinnati  that  at  last  they  both  resigned  their  officesi 
In  1850  Professor  Stowe  was  appointed  to  the  ehair  of  Biblical  Lite* 
rature  in  the  theologioal  college  of  Andover,  Massachusetts.  It  was 
here,  in  that  same  year,  that  Mrs.  Stowe,  who  had  shared  in  the 
studies  and  exertions  of  her  husband  and  father  in  the  great  question 
of  the  republic,  wrote  her  world-renowned  tale  of  *  Uncle  Tom*s 
Cabin.'  It  was  published  in  parts  in  the  '  Washington  National  Era,' 
and  no  sooner  was  it  completed  than  it  was  republished  entire,  and 
commenced  its  extraordinary  oareer.  In  the  course  of  less  than  a 
year  more  than  200,000  copies  were  sdd  in  the  United  States ;  and 
this  was  bat  the  prelude  to  its  still  more  astounding  successes  in 
Britain  and  other  countries.  Numberless  reprints  were  published  in 
Britain  in  1852;  the  work  was  sold  in  scores  in  every  petty  village; 
it  was  exported  in  bales  and  oargoea  to  the  colonies ;  it  was  translated 
into  all  languages.  Literally  the  book  went  the  round  of  the  planet^ 
and  a£fectea,  to  an  extent  infinitely  beyond  what  any  other  book  could 
pretend  to,  the  imagination  of  the  human  race.  Of  course  the  book 
roused  contradiction  and  opposition  in  America,  and  it  was  by  way  of 
answering  such  hostile  criticism,  and  of  proving  the  accuracy  of  her 
representaUona,  that  in  1853  she  published  her  '  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  presenting  the  original  facts  and  documents  upon  which  the 
story  is  founded.'  In  April  1853,  Mrs.  Stowe,  afioompanied  by  her 
husband^  her  brother  the  Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  and  several  other 
friends,  paid  her  first  visit  to  Britain.  She  was  received  everywhere 
with  enthusiasm;  and,  after  travelling  through  England,  Scotland, 
and  parts  of  the  Continent^  she  returned  to  America  in  September. 
Her  impressions  in  the  oourse  of  her  journey  were  given  to  the  world 
in  her  '  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands,'  pubUshed  in  2  vols,  in 
1854.  To  this  work  has  succeeded  '  Dred,  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp/  pubUshed,  also  in  2  vols.,  in  1856.  Neither  work  has  come 
up  in  reputation  to  its  great  predecessor ;  but  both  have  been  circu« 
lated  in  thoasands,  together  with  reprints  of  those  etolier  writings  of 
Mrs.  Stowe  to  which  we  have  alluded  above.  Among  them,  besides 
the  ones  mentioned,  are,  'The  Coral  Ring,'  *  Temperance  Tales,' 
'  Make  to  Yourselves  Friends,*  &c.  After  the  composition  of  '  Dred,* 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  made  a  second  visit  to  Europe.  In  1859  she  published 
•The  Ministpr's  Wooing,*  and  in  1881  ♦  Agnes  of  Sorrento.' 

STOWELL,  WILLIAM  SCOTT,  BARON,  was  the  elder  brother 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  William  Scott^ 
eoalfitter,  of  Newoastie,  by  his  second  wife,  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Henry  Atkinson,  who  was  of  the  same  profession.  [Bldok,  Eabl  of] 
He  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  October,  1745  (O.a)  at  Hewortii,  a  village 
on  the  T^e,  about  three  miles  below  Newcastle,  and  in  the  county  of 
Duriuim,  to  which  his  mother  had  been  sent  a  few  days  before^  in  th« 
apprehension  exdted  by  the  advance  of  the  Scotch  rebel  army  after 
the  battie  of  Prestonpans.  Egress  in  any  common  way  being  imprao- 
ticable,  they  had  been  obliged.  It  is  related,  to  hdst  her  in  a  sort  of 
basket  over  the  town  wall,  which  then  ran  along  the  quay,  separating 
Mr.  Scott's  house  in  Love  Isine  firom  the  river,  where  a  boat  was  in 
readineas  to  reoeive  her.  At  Heworth  she  was  safely  delivered  of  twins; 
William,  and  a  daughter,  who  was  named  Barbara  and  died  in  infkncy. 

William  was  educated  with  his  two  younger  brothers,  Henry  and 
John,  at  the  Royal  Qrammar-school  of  Newcastle,  under  the  Reverend 
Hugh  Moises.  Moises  is  said  to  have  been  principally  instrumental  in 
getting  both  William  and  John  sent  to  college.  William  entered  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  February  1761,  standing  for  and  obtaining  a 
scholamhip  at  Cotpus  Christi  College,  for  which  the  circumstanoe 
of  his  having  been  bom  in  the  county  of  Durham  rendered  him 
eligiblek  Having  taken  his  Baohelor's  degree  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember 1764,  he  was  on  the  18th  of  the  following  month  elected 
a  Probationaiy  Fellow  of  Univenity  CoUege;  and  it  is  remarkablo 
tbst  fw  his  eligibility  on  this  oooision  likewise  he  was  again  in* 
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debied  to  the  aecid«nt  of  his  being  a  saiiTe  of  Dnrbam.  He  wu 
now  alBO  elected  by  the  iame  soeietj  a  College  tutor  in  the  room 
of  the  already  oelebiatad  lingaiat  William  (afterwards  Sir  William) 
Jones,  who  had  reoently  left  Oxford  for  the  metropolis.  In  1767  he 
took  his  master^s  degree;  and  in  May  1772,  he  proceeded  B,0.h^ 
having  by  this  time  determined  upon  following  the  profesBion  of  an 
advocate  at  I>octorB*  Commons.  He  had  already,  with  a  view  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  entered  himself  at  the  Middle  Temple,  in  June 
1762.  He  wss  detsined  at  the  University  however  a  few  yesrs  longer 
than  he  otherwise  would  have  been  by  betng  elected  in  1774  by  Uie 
members  of  convocation,  after  a  contest^  to  the  office  of  Camden 
Header  of  Ancient  History.  The  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  this 
capacity  attracted  crowded  audieooes,  and  brought  him  into  high  and 
wide  reputation.    It  is  said  that  they  still  exist  in  manuscript. 

At  last^  in  1776,  he  retired  from  the  office  of  College  tutor;  but  he  still 
continued  to  re»ide  at  the  Uoiversity  till  after  he  had  taken  his  degree 
of  D.C.L.,  which  he  did  in  1779.  On  this  oocasion,  in  the  University 
pbra»e,  he  went  out  grand  compounder,  which  means  that  he  paid 
the  higher  fees  exacted  from  graduates  worth  8002.  a  year.  He  had, 
no  doubt,  saved  money  from  his  income  as  Fellow,  and  his  constantly 
increasing  receipts  during  the  twelve  years  that  he  held  the  office  of 
College  tutor;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  had  also  inherited 
a  considerable  property  from  his  father,  who  died  in  1776.  It  was 
probably  the  independence  to  which  he  wss  thus  raised  that  determined 
him  to  resign  his  employment  as  a  college  tutor;  but  it  appears  that 
old  Mr.  Soott's  wealth  was  not  quite  so  great  as  it  has  been  stated  to 
be  by  Mr.  Twiss  in  the  first  and  second  editioos  of  his  '  Life  of  Lord 
Eldon.'    He  left  somewhat  less  than  20,0002. 

He  now  entered  at  Doctors'  Commone,  and  passed  another  year 
partly  in  Oxford,  partly  in  London,  the  rule  bemg  that  no  one  shall 
practise  as  an  advocate  till  the  expiration  of  that  space  of  time  after 
his  admission,  which  accordingly  is  called  his  year  of  silence.  Dr. 
Scott  was  called  to  the  bar  in  February  1780.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Doctors'  Commons,  sccording  to  Mr. 
Surtees  in  one  place  in  November  1779,  in  another  place  not  till  the 
spring  of  1780  ('  Sketch,*  pp.  26  and  61).  So  early  however  as  in 
December  1778,  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  famous  Literary 
Club,  having  been  mainly  indebted  for  that  distinction  to  the  £svonr 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  in  University  College 
by  their  common  friend  Chambers,  afterwards  Sir  Robert,  and  now  a 
judge  in  India.  Scott  soon  became  a  favourite  with  Johnson,  whom 
he  had  accompanied  fkom  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh,  when  the  latter 
set  out  on  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides^  in  the  autumn  of  1778.  With 
the  patronage  of  Johnson,  and  his  own  'clubable'  qualities,  Scott 
rapidly  made  his  way  to  distinction  in  the  most  intellectual  society  of 
the  English  capital 

His  talents  and  learning,  and  the  reputation  he  had  brought  from 
the  university,  brought  him  a  large  practice  in  his  profetsion  from  his 
first  entrance  upon  it  And  his  success  as  an  advocate  in  no  long  time 
led  to  promotion.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Registrar 
of  the  Court  of  Faculties.  In  1788  the  Bishop  of  London  appointed 
him  Judge  of  the  Consistory  Court;  and  the  Ajchbishop  of  Canter* 
buiy,  his  Vicar-Qeneral,  or  Official  PrincipaL  In  the  same  year  he 
was  made  Advocate-General,  and  knighted,  and  was  also  nominated 
a  Privy  Councillor.  In  1790  he  was  nominated  by  the  archbishop 
Master  of  the  Faculties.  Finally,  in  1798,  he  was  made  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  Meanwhile,  after  having  in 
1780  been  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  being  sent  into  parlia- 
ment as  representative  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  having  been 
unseated  on  a  scrutiny  in  1784,  when  he  had  been  returned  for 
Downton,  he  had  been  a  second  time  returned  for  that  nomination 
borough,  in  1790,  through  the  influence  of  ministers  with  the  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Radnor.  He  was  again  returned  for  Downton  to  the  next 
parliament,  which  met  in  1796.  At  last  in  March  1801,  on  a  yaoancy 
occurring  by  the  retirement  of  Francis  Psge,  Sso.,  he  obtained  the 
object  of  his  esrly  ambition  by  being  cdected  member  for  hii  univer- 
sity ;  and  that  aeat  he  retained  as  long  as  he  continued  a  commoner. 

He  had  had  resson  to  expect  that  he  would  have  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1806 ;  but  some  unexplained  oourt  intrigue  interfered,  and 
he  was  not  ennobled  till  the  21st  of  July  1821,  when  he  was  created 
Baron  Stowell,  of  Stowell  park.  He  retained  his  place  on  the  bench 
tUl  Christmas  1828.  For  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  mental  imbecility;  and  he  died  at  his  seat  of  Barly 
Court,  Berks,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day, the  28th  of  January  1886,  in  his  ninety-first  year.  He  had  been 
twice  married :  first,  in  April  1781,  to  Anna  Maria,  eldest  daughter 
and  oo-heness  of  John  Bagnall,  of  Early  Courts  in  the  oounty  of 
Berks,  Esq.,  who  died  in  September  1809;  secondly,  on  the  10th  of 
April  1818,  to  Louisa  Elatherine,  Marchioness  Dowager  of  Sligo 
(widow  of  the  first  Marquis  and  daughter  of  Earl  Howe),  his  acquaint- 
ance with  whom  had  originated,  singularly  enough,  in  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  presided  in  the  preceding  December  at  the 
Admiralty  Sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  trial  of  her  son.  Lord  Sligo, 
for  inveigling  some  seamen  from  one  of  the  king's  ships  to  serve  on 
board  his  yacht  (for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  50002., 
and  to  be  imprisoned  four  months  in  Newgate).  This  last  proved 
a  Tory  unsatltfaototy  connection;  but  the  lady  died  in  August  1817. 
By  his  first  wife  Lord  Stowel^  besides  a  daughter  who  became  the 


wife,  firsts  of  Thomas  Townshend,  Esq.,  secondly,  of  the  late  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  had  a  son,  William,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  about 
two  months  before  the  death  of  his  father. 

Lord  Stowell  is  the  highest  English  authority  in  his  own  depsrt- 
ment  of  the  law,  including  both  ecclesiastical  law  and  the  law  of 
nations,  if  not  the  highest  of  all  authorities  upon  the  particulsr 
questions  whidh  he  had  occasion  to  consider  and  decide ;  for,  having 
pioduced  no  complete  treatise  upon  either  of  the  branehea  of  juris- 
prudence which  he  administered,  he  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
great  text-writers,  between  whom  and  him  no  comparison  is  properly 
admiflsible.  His  judgments  in  the  Consistory  Court  have  been  reported 
very  ably  and  carefully  by  Dra.  Haggard  and  PhiUimore ;  those  de- 
livered by  him  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  an  equally  superior 
manner,  and,  in  part,  with  the  advantages  of  his  own  rsTision,  by 
Drs.  Robinson,  Edwards,  Dodson,  and  Hajegard.  Their  eharaeteiistioB 
are  the  most  complete  mastery  of  all  the  learning  of  bis  subject,  great 
comprehensiveness  of  yiew,  a  penetrating  sagacity  in  the  diaentangle- 
ment  of  the  essential  points  and  governing  principle  of  a  case  from 
the  confusion  and  sometimes  apparent  contradiction  of  details  and 
accessory  circumstances,  a  remarkable  faculty  of  luminous  and  striking 
illustration,  and  all  this  combined  and  set  off  with  a  diction  generallj 
of  much  precision,  elegance,  and  expressiveness,  though  occasionally 
somewhat  diffuse  and  rbetoncaL  Some  of  Lord  Sto well's  judgments 
may  be  called  almost  revelations  of  the  law,  being  expositions  of  Isigs 
and  intricate  questions  which  had  never  before  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  but  which  he  has  completely  cleared  up  and  set  at  rest. 

As  a  politician  this  distinguished  lawyer  was,  like  his  brother.  Lord 
Eldon,  an  uncompromising  Conservative,  shrinking  from  all  change  ss 
only  tiie  beginning  of  universal  ruin.  Except  however  by  giving  his 
steady  vote  in  support  of  his  party  and  his  principles,  he  yery  rarely 
took  part  in  the  prooeedioga  of  either  House  of  Piurliamenb  During 
the  first  six  years  that  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  only  spoke 
once;  of  some  two  or  three  displays  which  he  afterwards  madei  a 
speech  of  three  hours'  length,  which  he  delivered  on  the  7th  of  April 
1802,  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amending  the  statate 
of  the  21st  of  Henry  YIIL,  respecting  the  non-residence  of  the  clergy, 
was  the  most  memorable.  He  was  also  instrumental  however  in 
carryix^  through  the  House  several  other  measures  having  a  reference 
to  the  established  church,  of  which  he  was  the  supporter  on  all  occa- 
sions, considering  himself  indeed  as  a  sort  of  representative  of  the 
clergy,  both  in  his  quality  of  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  from  his  office  as  an  ecclesiastical  judge. 

(Memoir  by  Mr.  Townsend  in  Zato  Magazine,  No.  zxxiiL,  reprinted, 
with  some  alterations  and  additions,  in  the  Annual  Biography  and 
Obituctry  for  1887 ;  article  on  Lords  Stowell  and  Eldon  in  Law  Beview, 
voL  L;  Lord  Brougham,  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen,  seoond  series; 
Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  Lords  Stowdl  and,  Eldon,  by  William  Edward 
Surtees,  D.C.L.,  8yo,  1846;  Anecdotes  of  Lord  Stowell,  in  Gentlemans 
Magazine  for  October,  1846.) 

STRABO  (p^TpdfUty)  was  bom  at  Amasia,  in  Cappadocia,  before  the 
Christian  era,  but  the  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  His  mother  was 
the  granddaughter  of  Lagetasy  who  was  one  of  the  two  sons  of 
Dorylaus,  a  skilful  commander  who  had  been  employed  by  Mithridates 
Buergetes.  (Strab.,  p.  477,  478,  ed.  Casaub.)  Moapbemes,  who  lufl 
been  employed  t^  Mithridates  Eupator,  was  an  uncle  of  Strabo's 
father  (p.  499),  or  (according  to  the  true  reading  of  Strabo*8  text)  the 
uncle  of  his  mother  by  the  father^a  side.  We  are  not  informed  who 
his  father  was.  It  has  been  observed  that  his  name,  Strabo,  is  the 
cognomen  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey  the  Qrsat, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  on  his  father's  side  there  was 
some  connection  with  the  family  of  Pompey ;  but  what  this  connection 
may  have  been,  is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Strabo,  the  son, 
received  a  good  education.  He  studied  at  Nysa,  under  Aristodemus; 
at  Amisus,  in  Pontus,  under  Tyrannio ;  and  at  Seleuceia  of  Cilids, 
under  Xenarchus,  who  was  a  Peripatetic.  He  also  visited  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  where  he  had  the  instruction  of  Boothus  of  ^don,  also  a 
Peripatetic;  and  Tarsus,  then  a  great  school  of  learnings  where  he 
studied  under  Athenodorus,  who  was  a  Stoic.  It  thus  appears  that 
even  during  the  course  of  his  education  Strabo  must  haye  been  a 
considerable  traveller,  and  his  own  work  shows  that  he  must  subes- 
quentiy  have  visited  many  places.  Syria,  Paleatine,  and  Egypt,  as 
far  as  the  cataracts  of  Syene,  were  within  the  range  of  his  travels. 
In  Egypt  he  became  acquainted  with  ^lius  Qallus,  who  commanded 
a  Roman  expedition  into  Arabia,  in  the  time  of  Augustus^  and  he 
visited  in  his  company  the  yocal  statue  of  Memnon  at  Thebes  (p.  816). 
He  also  travelled  in  Crete^  Northern  Qreeoe,  and  probably  some  parts 
of  the  Peloponnesus :  he  tells  us  that  he  saw  CleonsB  from  the  Acro- 
oorinthus;  but  his  remarks  about  MycensQ  seem  to  show  that  he  did 
not  risit  that  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  at  least  (p.  877).  He  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Italy,  and  he  tells  us  that  Elba,  Corsica,  and 
Sardinia  are  visible  firom  the  heights  of  Populonium  (p.  228),  from 
which  it  is  a  probable  conclusion  that  he  had  seen  those  places  from 
the  Italian  coast.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  spent  some  time  at 
Rome,  where  he  would  find  materials  for  his  geographical  work. 

There  are  various  psssages  in  his  *  Qeography '  wmch  indicate  about 
what  time  they  were  written.  In  his  sixth  book  (p.  288)  he  speaks 
of  Germanious  and  Drusus  as  still  living;  and  in  the  thirteenth 
(p.  627)  he  speaks  of  Tiberius  as  the  reigning  emperor,  and  as  having 
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repaired  the  mischief  done  to  Sardia  hy  the  great  earthquake,  A.D.  17. 
(Tacit.,  '  Ann./  ii.  47).  There  are  numerous  other  passages  in  this 
work  in  which  he  speaks  of  contemporary  historical  events,  but 
perhaps  none  which  can  with  certainty  be  referred  to  a  later  date  than 
the  great  earthquake.  In  a  passage  of  the  fourth  book  (p.  206)  he 
says  that  it  was  then  the  thirty-third  year  since  the  Norici  had  been 
reduced  to  obedience  by  Tiberius  and  Drutfus,  which  took  place  about 
B.a  15 ;  according  to  which  Strabo  was  writing  his  fourth  book  in  the 
year  a.d.  18. 

Strabo's  'Geography'  is  mentioned  by  few  ancient  writers:  he  is 
cited  by  Marcianus  of  Heraclea,  Atheneeus,  and  Harpocration  (Aev/r<is, 
A«xoioi') ;  but  Pliny,  who  might  frequently  have  cited  him  in  the 
geographical  part  of  his  work,  never  mentions  his  name ;  nor  does  it 
occur  in  Pausanias.  He  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  by  Plutarch, 
not  as  a  geographer,  but  as  an  historical  writer. 

Very  different  opinious  have  been  given  of  Strabo's  geographical 
work.  That  he  was  deficient  in  mathematical  knowledge  is  evident, 
and  his  accuracy  in  many  oases  is  at  least  doubtful.  To  form  a  proper 
judgment  of  him,  we  must  ascertain  what  he  proposed  his  work  to  be, 
which  may  be  collected  from  various  passages.  His  work  was  to  be 
practical,  that  is,  adapted  to  the  use  of  persons  of  a  certain  amount  of 
education,  and  particularly  personages  engaged  in  administration. 
He  fays  that  a  ''  man  who  reads  his  work  ought  not  to  be  so  ignorant 
as  never  to  have  seen  a  sphere  or  the  oircles  marked  on  it ;"  and  he 
goes  on  to  say,  that  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  these  and  other  like 
matters,  which  he  has  enumerated,  and  which  belong  to  the  elementary 
parts  of  knowledge,  cannot  understand  his  work.  ''His  work,"  he 
says,  "  is,  in  a  word,  for  universal  use,  political  and  profitable  to  all, 
just  as  histoid  is"  (p.  12, 18);  and  "as  he  hsd  written  an  historical 
work  (drofu^ora  Itrropucd),  useful,  as  he  supposed,  both  for  ethical 
and  political  philosophy,  he  determined  to  add  to  it  a  geographical 
work,  which  was  of  a  like  kind,  and  addressed  to  the  same  class  of 
men,  and  chiefly  to  those  in  power;  and,  as  in  the  former  work,  only 
what  related  to  distinguished  men  and  to  distinguished  lives  was 
recorded,  and  things  trivial  and  mean  were  omitted ;  so  in  his  geogra- 
phical work  he  should  dwell  only  on  things  which  were  of  note  and  of 
importance,  and  things  in  which  there  was  something  useful  for 
example,  and  worth  recording,  and  agreeable.*'  From  this  it  appears 
that  Strabo  neither  designed  a  mathematical  treatise,  nor  an  enumera- 
tion of  astronomical  positions,  nor  a  treatise  on  the  physical  character 
of  countries.  Hb  design  was  to  write  something  which  should  give 
an  educated  man  a  general  notion  of  the  earth's  surface,  its  political 
divisions,  the  chief  peculiarities  of  each,  and  so  much  of  its  histoiy  as 
would  enliven  and  explain  his  geographical  description. 

Accordingly  Strabo  produced  a  work  which  contains  a  great  mass  of 
useful  information,  but  is  not  strictly  a  geographical  work,  and  though 
systematic  according  to  his  notion  of  system,  it  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  a  system  of  geography.  Though  he  resided  a  long  time  at 
Alexandria,  he  derived  little  advantage  from  the  labours  of  the  geo- 
graphers and  astronomers  of  that  school  for  the  correction  of  positions 
and  fixing  ^e  bearings  of  places  with  respect  to  one  another,  or  for 
determining  the  general  form  of  the  regions  which  he  describes.  His 
taste  indeed  was  for  other  studies  than  those  which  belong  to  the 
geographer. 

The  first  two  books  of  Strabo  contain  his  general  geography.  In 
the  first  book  he  treats  of  the  advantages  of  the-study  of  geography, 
and  discusses  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Homer,  which  he  rates 
highly.  He  then  mentions  the  old  geographen,  as  Hecatssus,  Demo- 
critus,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos,  and  Ephorus  of  Cumss;  and  the  more 
recent  geographera,  Eratosthenes,  Hipparchus,  Poly  bins,  and  Posi- 
donius.  He  passes  a  critical  judgment  on  the  first  two  books  of 
Eratosthenes,  which  leads  him  to  various  disomnions,  and  to  observa- 
tions on  the  changes  which  the  earth's  surface  has  undei^gone.  In  the 
second  book  he  extends  his  criticism  to  the  third  book  of  Eratos- 
thenes, and  to  the  three  books  of  Hipparohua  He  also  discusses  the 
merits  of  Poeidonius  and  Polybius.  Strabo  has  thus  preserved  noany 
passages  of  the  Greek  geographical  writen ;  but  the  author^s  judgment 
IS  often  prejudiced  and  inaccurate.  He  severely  criticises  EEipparohus, 
and  points  out  many  of  his  errors,  particularly  as  to  the  latitude  of 
places.  The  latter  part  of  the  second  book  treats  of  the  preliminary 
knowledge  which  the  geographer  requires.  Strabo  was  acquainted 
with  the  fact  of  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth ;  and  he  determines 
the  boundaries  of  the  habitable  part  of  it.  The  world  is  divided  by 
the  equinoctial  circle  into  the  northern  and  the  southern  hemispheres. 
The  habitable  portion  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  parallel  of  latitude 
which  passes  through  leme  (Ireland),  and  on  the  south  by  the  parallel 
which  passes  through  the  Cinnamon  country.  The  parts  to  the  north 
of  the  first  parallel  are  not  habitable  on  account  of  cold,  and  those  to 
the  south  of  the  second  parallel  are  uninhabited  owing  to  excessive 
heat.  He  follows  Eratosthenes  in  his  measurements,  and  oompares 
them  with  those  of  Hipparchus  and  Polybius.  The  habitable  world 
{olKovfi4yri)  is  surrounded  by  water,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  is  a  gulf  of 
the  Northern  Ocean,  a  mistake  which  he  might  nave  corrected  by  the 
aid  of  Herodotus.  The  length  of  the  habitable  world  is  about  double 
its  breadth. 

The  third  book  contains  the  description  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
and  the  Balearic  Islands;  his  principal  authorities  are  Artemidorus, 
Posidonius,  and  Polybius.     The  fotirth  treats  of  Oallia,  Britain,  the 
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Alps,  and  the  tribes  which  inhabited  the  Alps,  and  the  valleys  belong- 
ing to  that  mountain-system  :  in  general  he  follows  the  description  of 
Csesar,  and  he  also  used  Artemidorus  and  Polybius,  and  probably  the 
work  of  Aristotle  on  Political  Constitutions,  for  his  account  of  Massilia 
(Marseille) :  his  description  of  Britain  is  exceedingly  meagre;  in  treating 
of  Thule  he  gives  some  aocoimt  of  Pytheas,  but  rejects  his  authority. 
The  fifth  and  six  books  contain  the  description  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
the  adjoining  islands:  he  had  probably  seen  a  large  part  of  these 
countries  himself;  yet  he  makes  great  use  of  Polybius,  Posidonius, 
Ephorus,  Eratosthenes,  and  many  other  writera :  in  treating  of  Corsica 
and  Sardinia,  he  quotes  the  '  Chorographus,'  without  saying  who  is 
intended  by  the  term:  it  has  bees  suggested  that  the  word  has 
reference  not  to  any  particular  individual,  but  to  the  results  of  the 
commission  under  the  direction  of  Agrippa  which  made  a  survey  of 
the  empire:  it  has  also  been  conjectured  that  Agrippa  himself  is  meant 
by  the  Chorographus.  In  the  seventh  book  Strabo  treats  of  the  ooun- 
tries  on  the  Danube,  and  the  parts  included  between  the  Danube,  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  Black  Sea :  the  parts  which  treat  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  are  lost,  and  in  their  place  we  have  a  scanty  epitome.  Strabo's 
authorities  for  this  part  of  his  work  seem  to  have  been  very  defectiveu 
The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  books  contain  his  description  of  Greece 
and  the  Islands,  in  which  he  makes  great  use  of  Homer :  Ephorus, 
Polybius,  Posidonius,  Hipparchus,  Artemidorus,  and  Timosthenes,  are 
also  his  authorities,  in  addition  to  many  other  writers.  With  the 
eleventh  book  Strabo  begins  his  description  of  Asia,  as  to  the  extent 
and  dimensions  of  which  his  notions  are  very  inaccurate.  He  divides 
it  into  two  main  portions,  determined  by  &e  range  of  Taurus.  The 
western  portion  comprises  the  countries  between  the  Tanais,  Palus 
Mseotis,  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas;  the  countries  east  of  the 
Caspian,  bordering  on  India;  and  Media,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia,  to 
the  Halys :  these  are  described  in  the  eleventh  book.  In  the  twelfth 
and  following  books  he  treats  of  Asia  west  of  the  Halys  and  the 
adjoining  islands.  His  authorities  for  the  eleventh  book  are,  among 
others,  Artemidorus ;  the  historians  of  the  Mithridatic  wars ;  Metro- 
dorus  of  Scepsis ;  and  Pbtrodee,  the  admiral  of  Seleucus  and  Antioohus, 
for  the  account  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  The  twelfth  book  contains 
the  description  of  Cappadocia,'  Pontus,  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Galatia, 
Lycaonia,  Isauria,  Pisidia,  Mysia,  and  Phrygia,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
founded  on  his  own  personal  knowledge.  The  tiiirteenth  and  fourteenth 
books  conclude  the  description  of  Asia  west  of  the  Halys ;  and  compre- 
hend also  the  islands  of  Lesbos,  Samos,  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus. 
His  description  of  the  Troad,  in  the  thirteenth  book,  is  mainly 
founded  on  Homer;  but  he  also  uses  Eudoxus,  Charon,  Soylax,  and 
Ephorus.  A  great  number  of  other  writen  were  idso  used  for  the 
description  of  the  several  countries  and  places  included  in  these  two 
books.  In  the  fifteenth  book  he  passes  to  the  description  of  the  other 
portion  of  Asia,  which  is  determined  by  the  Taurus ;  and  he  first 
treats  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent.  In  his  description  of 
India  he  chiefly  follows  Eratosthenes  and  the  historians  of  Alexander, 
particularly  Patrodes  and  Aristobulus.  His  notion  of  the  form  of 
India  was  entirely  fidse,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  great  southern 
peninsula;  but  he  speaks  at  some  length  of  the  customs  and  institu- 
tions of  the  people.  After  India  he  describes  the  Pereian  empire, 
comprehending  under  the  general  name  of  Ariana  (Iran)  the  coimtry 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  the  mouth  of  the  Penian  Gulf.  Nearohus 
and  Onesicritus  are  his  authorities  for  the  description  of  the  coast : 
for  other  parts  he  uses  Aristobulus,  Eratosthenes,  and  Polyclitus. 
The  sixteenth  book  contains  the  remainder  of  Asia :  his  authorities 
are  generally  the  same  as  for  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia, 
with  the  addition  of  his  own  observations  in  Syria.  The  seventeenth 
book  contains  the  description  of  Libya  (Africa),  and  concludes  with  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  provinces : 
Eratosthenes  is  his  principal  authority,  but  he  also  uses  Agatharchides 
and  Herodotus. 

The  text  of  Strabo  is  often  oorrupt,  and  there  are  many  defective 
passages.  There  is  extant  an  epitome,  or  Chrestomathio,  of  the  whole 
work,  which  is  referred  to  the  10th  century  A.D.,  which  is  sometimes 
useful  in  correcting  the  text.  There  are  also  extant  various  other 
extracts  from  the  geography  of  Strabo.  The  historical  work  {{nrofjurfifMra 
laropucd)  of  Stra&,  which  he  mentions  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  is 
lost :  it  was  a  contiiiuation  of  Polybius,  and  extended  at  least  to  the 
death  of  Julius  Csesar. 

Strabo  fint  appeared  in  a  Latin  venion  in  1472.  The  firat  edition 
of  the  Greek  text  was  printed  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  folio,  in  1616.  The 
edition  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  Geneva,  folio,  1587,  contains  the  translation 
of  Xylander:  this  edition  was  reprinted  after  Casaubon's  death,  at 
Paris,  foUo,  1620,  with  his  last  corrections.  Siebenkees  undertook  a 
new  critical  edition,  for  which  pnrpose  he  collated  several  manuscripts : 
he  only  lived  to  complete  the  fint  volume,  which  contains  the  firat  six 
books :  this  edition  was  finished  by  Tsschucke,  and  was  published  at 
Leipzig,  6  vols.  8vo,  1796-1811.  The  beet  text  of  Strabo  at  the  date 
of  its  publication  was  that  by  Koray,  Paris,  4  vols.  8vo,  1815-199 
which  has  an  index,  but  no  translation ;  but  a  much  superior  edition 
is  that  by  G.  Kramer,  8  vols.  8vo,  Berlm,  1847-52.  The  text  of 
Strabo  edited  by  A.  Meineke  in  3  vols.  12mo,  is  included  in  Teubner'a 
cheap  series  known  as  the  '  Leipzig  Classics ;'  also,  Greek  and  Latm, 
in  Didot's  Paris  Classios,  under  the  care  of  a  MUller  and  F.  DUbner, 
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but  of  this  we  believe  only  the  first  Tolume  is  yet  published.  The 
•Chreetomathia'  is  printed  in  Hudson's  *  Minor  Geographers,' and  in 
the  editions  of  Almeloveen,  and  of  Falconer.  An  English  translation 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  Hamilton,  forma  three  volumes  of  Bohn's  'Classical 
Library.'  There  is  a  French  translation  of  Strabo  in  5  vols.  8vo  (1805- 
1819),  by  La  Porte  du  Theil,  Eoray,  and  Qoesellin ;  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  books  are  by  Letronne.  Strabo  was  translated  into  Italian 
by  Ambrosoli,  Milan,  i  vols.  8vo  and  4to.  The  valuable  Qerman  trans- 
lation of  Groskurd,  in  3  vols.  8vo  (1831-34),  is  founded  on  a  oorrected 
text^  and  is  accompanied  with  critical  notes  and  explanations. 

A  fall  account  of  the  editions,  transitions,  and  various  works  in 
illustration  of  Strabo  is  contained  in  Hoffmann's  'Lexicon  Biblio- 
graplticum.' 

STRADA,  FAMIA'NO,  bom  at  Rome  in  1572,  entered  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  Gregorian  college 
at  Rome,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  where  he  died 
in  1649.  He  wrote  *  Prolusiones,'  or  Latin  essays,  upon  rhetoric  and 
literature,  which  were  admired  at  the  time.  In  Uieae  essays  the  author 
comments  upon  several  of  the  Roman  classical  writers,  and  be  intro- 
duces his  own  imitations  of  their  style.  He  speaks  very  unfavourably 
of  Tacitus,  whom  he  accuses  of  malii^nity,  impiety,  and  want  of 
veracity,  though  he  praises  his  style.  But  the  work  for  which  Strada 
is  remembered,  is  entitled  *  De  Bello  Belgico  ab  Excessu  Carol!  V .  ad 
Annum  1590,'  being  a  history  of  the  revolt  and  war  of  the  Netherlands 
against  Spain,  which  he  wrote  in  Latin  about  the  same  time  as  his 
contemporary  Bentivoglio  wrote  the  history  of  the  same  war  in  Italian. 
Strada  brought  his  narrative  down  to  the  year  1590,  and  the  work  was 
continued  by  two  other  Jesuits  (fathers  Dondini  and  Galluzzi),  who 
wrote  the  sequel  as  far  as  the  year  1609  :  their  compositions  however 
are  very  inferior  to  Strada's  in  style.  It  appears  that  Strada  undertook 
his  work  at  the  desire  of  the  Famese  fainily,  one  of  whose  members, 
Alessandi'o  Famese,  duke  of  Parma,  became  Ulustrious  in  the  wars  of 
Flanders,  as  commander  of  the  Spanish  armies.  The  history  of  Strada 
ii  not  without  merit,  though  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  quite 
impartial.  His  rival  historian.  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  was  also  biassed 
in  favour  of  Catholic  Spain  against  the  Protestant  Netherlanders,  yet 
he  wrote  with  considerable  freedom,  and  the  work  of  the  cardinal  is 
generally  preferred  to  that  of  the  Jesuit,  but  this  preference  may  be 
partly  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  Strada's  work  ia  written  in 
a  dead  language. 

STRADA,  or  STRADA'NUS,  JOHN,  or  STRADANO,  GIOVANNI, 
as  he  is  called  by  Italian  writers,  was  bom  in  the  year  1536,  of  an 
illustrious  family,  at  Bruges,  where  he  studied  the  art  of  paioting. 
He  went  while  very  young  to  Italy,  and  soon  acquired  so  much  pro- 
ficiency and  reputation  as  to  obtain  employment  at  Florence  in  the 
palace  of  the  duke,  Cosmo  I.,  and  in  those  of  several  of  the  nobility. 
From  FlorMice  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  the 
greatest  ardour  to  the  study  of  the  antique  and  the  works  of  Raffiielle 
and  Michel  Angelo.  By  this  means. he  so  much  Improved  his  taste, 
knowledge  of  composition,  and  correctness  of  design,  that  he  was 
ranked  among  the  most  eminent  artists  of  his  time ;  and  before  he  left 
Rome  he  was  employed  in  the  pope's  palace,  in  conjunction  with  Daniel 
da  Yolterra  and  Francesco  Salviati.  At  Naples  and  other  cities  of 
Italy  to  which  he  was  invited,  he  executed  many  considerable  works  in 
fresco  and  in  oil ;  but  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Florence,  in  which  city 
there  are  still  some  fine  performances  of  his ;  the  most  celebrated  is 
'  The  Crucifixion;'  which  is  a  grand  composition,  with  numerous  figures 
larger  than  life,  and  near  the  cross  are  the  Virgin,  St  Johu,  and  Mary 
Magdalen. 

Though  he  chiefly  pamted  subjects  from  sacred  history,  he  was  fond 
of  painting  animals,  hunting  parties,  and  sometimes  battles,  all  of 
which  he  executed  in  a  noble  style,  and  with  great  spirit.  It  is  not 
possible  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  authors  respecting  the  birth 
and  death  of  Strada :  Sandrart  and  others  say  that  he  was  bom  in 
1536,  and  died  in  1604,  aged  sixty-eight ;  and  these,  or  the  dates  given 
by  Baldinucoi,  who  says  he  was  bom  in  1536,  and  died  in  1605,  are 
probably  correct.  De  Piles  and  Resta  say  he  was  bom  in  1527,  and 
died  in  1604,  aged  seventy-seven.  The  authors  of  the  '  Abr^^  de  la 
Vie  des  Peintres'  say  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two ;  yet  they 
fix  his  birth  in  1536,  and  his  death  in  1605,  which  would  make  him 
only  sixty-nine  years  of  af^e. 

BTRADELLAy  ALESSANDRO,  a  composer  much  celebrated  in 
musical  history,  was  bom  at  Naples  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
oentury.  His  works,  most  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum  and  in  the  library  of  Christohurch,  Oxford,  are  chiefly  of  a 
miscellaneous  kind,  consisting  of  airs,  duets,  cantatas,  madrigals,  &c. 
One  oratorio  and  one  opera  comprise  tiiie  whole  of  his  dramatic  com- 
positions that  Dr.  Bumey's  diligent  search  enabled  him  to  discover. 
The  former— *  San  Giovanni  Battista'— is  highly  extolled  by  the 
musical  historian,  who  has  in  his  fourth  volume  given  a  duet  from. it, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  whole;  but  in  the  'Fitzwilliam  Music'  is  a 
quintet  from  the  same  of  a  far  superior  order.  It  seems  to  be  agreed 
Ihat  the  study  of  hia  works  contributed  largely  in  forming  the  taste  of 
many  great  composers— of  our  own  Purcell,  of  Clari,  Steffani,  A.  Scar- 
latti, and  Pergolesi,  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  bestow  on  him  a 
lasting  reputation. 

The  personal  history  of  Stradella  is  full  of  interest  when  fully 
n*rrat«d,  but  we  have  only  space  for  a  brief  sketch  of  it  here.    He 


was  not  handsome,  but  remarkable  for  the  symmetry  of  his  form,  for 
his  wit  and  polished  manners,  and  these,  added  to  his  exquisite  style 
of  singing,  made  hu  company  desirable  in  the  highest  circles.  At 
Venice  he  was  engaged  by  a  nobleman  to  instruct  a  young  lady  of  high 
birth,  namod  Hortensia,  who,  notwithatanding  her  family  rank,  sub- 
mitted to  live  with  the  noble  Venetian  in  criminal  intimacy.  After  a 
time  the  fascinating  qualities  and  aooomplisbmenta  of  her  teacher 
ndaed  a  new  flame  in  her  bosom.  The  passion  was  mutual,  the  lovers 
were  married  and  fled  to  Rome,  whither  they  were  pursued  by  two 
assaosins,  engaged  by  the  Venetian  to  punish  the  inconstancy  of  his 
miatresB  and  avenge  the  injury  hia  pride  had  sustained.  These  found 
the  couple  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  carry  their  design  into  execution  as  the  fugitives  retired,  in 
a  dark  evening,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lacred  servioe.  But  while 
waiting  the  favourable  moment^  they  heard  the  musician  sing,  and 
were  so  overcome  by  the  charms  of  his  voice  and  strains,  that^  con- 
fessiug  to  him  what  had  been  their  object^  they  declared  their  deter- 
mination to  abandon  it  The  intended  victims  immediately  retired  to 
Turin.  There  they  were  pursued  by  two  other  hired  mui^lerers,  and 
though  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  and  lodged 
in  her  palace,  Stradella  received  three  stabs  in  his  breast,  and  the 
assassins  found  a  sanctuary  in  the  hotel  of  the  French  ambassador, 
who  refused  to  surrender  them.  The  wounds,  though  most  dangerous, 
did  not  prove  mortal;  and  as  a  year  elapsed  after  the  recovery  of  the 
sufferer,  and  no  fresh  attempt  on  his  life  was  made,  he  considered 
himself  secure  for  the  future.  But  the  resentful  Venetian  only  awaited 
a  more  certain  opportunity  for  gratifying  his  unquenchable  revenge. 
Stradella  accepted  an  engagement  at  Gianoa,  to  compose  an  opera, 
whither  he  went  with  his  wife.  Their  enemy,  informed  of  this  move- 
ment, followed  them  by  the  agents  of  his  unrelenting  revenge,  who, 
rushing  into  their  chamber,  stabbed  both  of  them  to  the  heart  This 
event  Walther,  in  his  '  Lexicon,'  fixes  in  the  year  1670 ;  but  Dr.  Bnmey 
shows  that  it  must  have  occurred  some  years  later. 

STRAFFORD,  THOMAS  WENTWOR'JH,  EARL  OF,  was  bora 
in  Chancery-lane,  London,  on  the  13th  of  April  1593.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Wentworth,  of  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  in 
the  county  of  York,  where  his  family  are  said  to  have  been  setUed 
since  the  time  o'f  the  Conquest.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most 
opulent  as  well  as  ancient  of  the  class  known  in  England  \mder  the 
name  of  gentry,  and  had  frequently  intermarried  with  the  higher  aris- 
tocracy. The  estate  which  Wentworth  inherited  from  his  tathw  was 
worth  60002.  a  year,  a  very  large  sum  at  that  time,  probably  equal  to 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  in  the  present  day.  (StnLQTcnd's 
'Letters  and  Despatches,'  voL  ii.,  pp.  105-6,  folio,  London,  1739,  and 
Dr.  Enowler  8  Dedication  prefixed  to  them.)  He  received  part  of  his 
education  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1611  he  married  the 
Lady  Margaret  Clifford,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis,  earl  of  Cum- 
berland. The  accuracy  of  this  date,  as  that  of  his  first  marriage, 
given  by  his  friend  Sir  George  Raddiffe,  appears  to  be  established  by 
a  letter  dated  the  11th  of  January  1611,  from  Sir  Peter  Frechevile  to 
his  father  Sir  William  Wentworth ;  although  the  compilers  of  his 
Life  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica '  have  chosen,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  statement  of  Radcliffe,  the  old  and  intimate  friend  of  Went- 
worth, to  place  his  marriage  after  his  ret\um  from  the  Continent, 
towards  the  end  of  1612  (by  the  old  mode  of  reckoning,  according  to 
which  the  legal  year  began  on  the  25th  of  March,  but  by  the  new 
about  the  begioniDg  of  1613),  instead  of  in  1611,  before  his  going 
abroad.  The  same  letter  also  shows  that  he  was  from  his  early  years 
of  studious  and  regular  habits.  He  appears  to  have  taken  almost  as 
much  pains  as  Cicero  recommends  for  the  education  of  an  orator.  Sir 
George  Radcliffe  informs  us  that  the  excellence  possessed  by  him  in 
speaking  and  writing  he  attained  "first  by  reading  well-penned  authors 
in  French,  English,  and  Latin,  and  observing  tlieir  expreesions; 
secondly,  by  hearing  of  eloquent  men,  which  he  did  dihgently  in 
their  sermons  and  public  speeches ;  thiidly,  by  a  very  great  caie  and 
industry  which  he  used  when  he  was  young  in  penning  his  epistles 
and  missives  of  what  subject  soever ;  but  above  all,  he  had  a  natural 
quickness  of  wit  and  fancy,  with  great  clearness  of  judgment,  and 
much  practice,  without  which  his  other  helps  of  reading  and  hearing 
would  not  have  brought  him  to  that  great  perfection  to  which  he 
attained.  I  learned  one  mle  of  him,"  adds  Sir  George,  "  which  I 
think  worthy  to  be  remembered :  when  he  met  with  a  well-penned 
oration  or  tract  upon  any  subject  or  question,  he  framed  a  speech 
upon  the  same  ai^gument^  inventing  and  disposing  what  seemed  fit  to 
be  said  upon  that  subject  before  he  read  the  book ;  then  reading  the 
book,  compare  his  own  with  the  author,  and  note  his  own  defects,  and 
the  author's  art  and  fullness;  whereby  he  observed  all  that  was  in  the 
author  more  strictly,  and  might  better  judge  of  his  own  wants  to 
supply  them."    (Strafford's  *  Let  and  Desp.,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  485.) 

In  some  of  Strafford's  earlier  letters,  particularly  those  to  Sir  George 
Calvert,  principal  secretary  of  state  in  the  time  of  James  L,  there  is, 
though  no  marks  of  profound  scholaiship,  a  somewhat  pedantic  dis- 
play of  trite  Latin  quotations.  From  these  however,  though  we  may 
judge  so  far  of  the  extent  of  Strafford's  scholarship,  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  estimate  his  abilities,  for  they  are  mostly  confined  to  his 
early  letters,  and,  among  them,  to  his  letters  to  courtiem.  Upon  his 
early  habits  still  further  light  la  thrown  by  some  advice  which  he  gives 
to  his  nephew  Sir  William  Savile,  in  a  letter  dated  "Dublin  Castle;, 
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29th  September^  1633.'*  Advising  him  to  "diatruBt  himself  and  fortify 
his  youth  by  the  counsel  of  Lis  more  aged  friends  before  he  undertakes 
anything  of  consequence;"  he  adds,  **it  was  the  course  that  I 
governed  myself  by  after  my  father^s  death,  with  great  advantage  te 
myself  and  affairs,  and  yet  my  breeding  abroad  had  shown  me  more 
of  the  world  than  yours  hath  done ;  and  I  had  natural  reason  like 
other  men,  only  I  confess  I  did  in  all  things  distrust  myself,  wherein 
you  shall  do,  as  I  said,  extremely  well  if  you  do  so  too."  ('  Let  and 
Desp.,'  vol.  i,  p.  169.) 

The  letter  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  made  contains  so 
much  good  advice,  so  well  and  so  weightily  expressed,  that  it  may 
bear  a  comparison  with  Burleigh's  celebrated  'Advice  to  his  Son :'  the 
resemblance  in  some  passages  is  striking.  With  respect  to  the  greater 
part  of  this  advice,  particularly  what  regards  economy  and  regularity 
in  the  manaj^ement  of  his  private  afiUrs,  temperance  in  drinking,  and 
abstinence  from  gaming,  it  was  the  rule  by  which  Wentworth  shaped 
hia  own  conduct,  and  to  which,  according  to  Radoliffe,  he  strictly 
adliered.  The  part  of  the  advice  to  which  he  himself  least  adhered 
WAS  that  recommending  calmness  and  courtesy  of  demeanour;  for 
even  his  most  intimate  friend  Sir  George  Radcliffe  admits  that  **  he 
Tvns  naturally  exceedingly  cholerick,"  and  the  actions  of  his  life  show 
that  in  that  particular  he  was  never  able  thoroughly  to  subdue 
nature. 

In  tho  same  year  in  which  he  was  married,  Wentworth  went  into 
Franco,  having  previously  been  knighted.  He  was  accompanied  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  (Greenwood,  fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford,  as 
his  *  governor,'  or  travelling  tutor,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  greatest 
respect  and  regard  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  February  161f,  he 
returned  to  England.  He  was  returned  and  sat  for  the  county  of 
York  in  the  parliament  which  began  April  5th,  1614.  Raddiffe's 
account  as  to  this  date,  though  rejected  by  the  writers  in  the 
'  Biographia  Britaonica,'  and  Mr.  MacDiarmid,  is  confirmed  by  Browne 
Willis's  'Notitia  Parliamentaria,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  169:  "Co.  Ebor.  Jo. 
SaviUe,  kt,  Thomas  Wentworth,  kt.  and  hart.,  anno  12  Jaa  I.,  began 
April  5, 1614,  and  continued  till  June  7,  and  was  then  dissolved." 
During  this  short  parliament,  which  continued  only  two  months, 
Wentworth  does  not  appear  to  have  spoken.  Mr.  Forster,  his  latest 
biographer,  says  that  he  has  examined  tiie  Journals,  and  finds  no  trace 
of  Wentworth's  speaking  on  either  side  in  the  great  struggle  that  was 
then  going  on.  ('Life  of  Strafford,'  in  the  'Cabinet  Cyclopssdia;' 
'  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  197.) 

In  1615  Wentworth  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  custos  rotulorum 
for  the  west  riding  of  the  county  of  York,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John 
Savile;  an  office  of  which  Savile  attempted  to  deprive  him  about  two 
years  after,  through  the  iofluence  of  the  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, but  without  success,  though  he  succeeded  afterwards.  The 
result  was  a  feud  between  Wentworth  and  the  Saviles,  the  father  and 
son.  Sir  John  Savile  the  younger,  afterwards  Lord  Savile.  In  1621 
Wentworth  was  again  returned  to  parliament  for  the  county  of  York ; 
and  this  time  he  brought  in  Sir  Qeoi^ge  Calvert,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state,  along  with  him.  In  Michaelmas  term  he  removed  his 
family  from  Wentworth  Woodhouse  to  London.  He  took  up  his 
abode  in  Austin  Friars,  where  in  1622  he  had  a  "great  fever."  When 
he  began  to  recover,  he  removed,  about  July,  to  Bow,  where  shortly 
after  his  wife  the  Lady  Margaret  died.  On  the  24th  of  February 
162^,  he  married  the  Lady  Arabella  Hollis,  a  younger  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  dare,  a  lady,  observes  Radcliffe,  "  exceeding  comely  and  beauti- 
iful,  and  yet  much  more  lovely  in  the  endowments  of  her  mind." 

Hitherto,  though  Wentworth  had  not  taken  a  very  prominent  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  parliament^  still  he  was  considered  to  have  acted 
with  the  party  that  opposed  the  court,  as  appears  from  the  fact  of  his 
being,  on  the  eve  of  the  calling  together  of  a  new  parliament,  among 
the  number  of  those  whom  Buckingham  attempted  to  disable  from 
serving,  by  having  them  pricked  sheri£b  of  their  respective  counties. 
In  November  1625  Wentworth  was  made  sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  A 
passage  firom  one  of  his  letters  at  this  time  shows  that  he  was  never 
inclined  to  go  the  lengths  that  some  others  did  in  reslBtance  to  the 
royal  prerogative.    ('  Lot.  and  Desp.,'  vol.  i,  p.  88.) 

In  May  1627  he  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Marshalsea  by  the 
lords  of  the  council  for  infusing  the  royal  loan ;  and  about  six  weeks 
after,  his  imprisonment  was  exchanged  for  confinement  at  the  town  of 
Dartford  in  Kent,  from  which  place  he  was  not  to  go  above  two  miles. 
About  Christmas  he  was  released,  and  shortly  after  the  third  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  began,  in  which  Wentworth  served  as  knight  for 
Yorkshire.  Wentworth  had  now  resolved  to  make  the  court  party 
more  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  talents  than  they  yet  appeared  to  mL 
On  the  discussion  of  the  general  question  of  grievances,  he  spoke 
with  an  ability  and  spirit  which  proved  to  them  that  he  might  turn 
out  such  an  enemy,  that  he  was  worth  having  as  a  friend.  It  has 
been  usual  to  speak  of  Wentworth  as  an  apostate;  but  he  never 
appears  to  have  been  at  heart  on  the  popular,  or  rather  the  parlia- 
mentary side.  Tlis  whole  conduct  both  before  and  after  he  became 
the  king's  minister  shows  that  he  considered  the  general  movement  in 
modern  Europe  to  be  not  towards  democracy,  but  towards  the  eetabliah- 
ment  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  several  springs  of  Wentworth's  con- 
duct are  now  fully  laid  bare  in  a  manner  that  they  could  hardly  be  to 
his  contemporaries,  nnd  in  a  manner  that  few  men's  have  ever  been  to 
after-age?,  by  the  publication  of  the  two  large  folio  volumes  of  his 


'Letters  and  Despatches,'  one  of  the  most  Tfduable  collections  of 
papers,  both  in  a  pohtical  and  historical  point  of  view,  ever  made 
public.  In  that  collection  there  are  two  letters  (Strafford,  *  Let.  and 
Desp.,'  vol  L,  pp.  84,  85),  to  Sir  Richard  Weston,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  containing  very  unequivocal  overtures,  the  non-aooeptanoe 
of  which  at  the  time  would  seem  to  have  produced  the  indignant  out- 
break of  patriotic  eloquence  above  alluded  to. 

In  June  1628,  the  parliament  ended.  In  July  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth, having  been  reconciled  to  Buddngham,  was  created  Baron 
Wentworth.  The  death  of  Buckingham  soon  after  removed  the  only 
obstacle  to  higher  honours.  In  Michaelmas  term  he  was  made 
Viscount  Wentwortl^  Lord  President  of  the  North,  and  a  privy 
councillor. 

The  establishment  of  the  Council  of  the  North  origmated  in  the 
frequent  northern  rebellions  which  followed  Henry  VIlL's  suppression 
of  the  lesser  monasteries,  and  extended  over  the  counties  of  York, 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  WeHmoreland,  and  Durham.  The 
commission,  though  apparently  only  one  of  oyer  and  terminer,  con- 
tained a  clause  authorising  the  oommiMioners  to  hear  all  causes  real 
and  personal,  when  either  of  the  parties  was  poor,  and  decide  according 
to  sound  discretion.  This  clause  was  declai^  by  all  the  judges  to  be 
illegaL  James  issued  a  new  commission,  by  which  the  commissioners 
were  not  ordered  to  inquire  *'  per  sacramentum  bonorum  et  legalium 
hominum,"  or  to  be  controlled  by  forms  of  laws  but  were  merely 
referred  to  oertain  secret  instructions  which  were  sent  down  to  the 
oounciL  Against  this  however  the  judges  had  the  courage  to  protest, 
and  to  issue  prohibitions  on  demand  to  the  president  and  council ; 
and  the  instructions  were  ordered  to  be  enroUed,  that  the  people  might 
have  some  chance  of  knowing  them. 

Dr.  Knowler,  the  editor  of  the  '  Strafford  Papers,'  in  the  adulatory 
dedication  of  them  to  his  patron,  the  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
gravely  observes  that  <*Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  who  was  a  true  friend 
to  episcopal  government  in  the  church,  and  to  a  limited  monarchy  in 
the  state,  could  have  no  reason,  when  the  Petition  of  Right  was 
granted,  to  refuse  to  bear  his  share  of  toil  and  pains  in  the  service  of 
the  public,  or  to  withstand  the  offer  of  those  honours  his  majesty 
was  graciously  pleased  to  make  him,  especially  when  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  setting  an  example  of  a  wise  and  just  and  steady 
administration." 

Wentworth's  acceptance  of  the  office  of  president  of  this  council 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  o^  the  Petition 
of  Right.  His  career  in  the  office  too  did  not  belie  the  promise  of  its 
acceptance.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  declare  that  he  would  lay 
any  num  by  the  heels  who  ventured  to  sue  out  a  prohibition  in  the 
courts  at  Westminster.  (Rushworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  159.)  And  one  of  the 
judges  (Vernon),  who  had  the  courage  to  resist  these  encroachments 
on  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land,  Wentworth  tried  hard  to  have  re- 
moved from  his  office.  (Strafford,  '  Let  and  Desp.,'  voL  i.  pp.  129, 
180.)  Indeed,  like  his  friend  and  coadjutor  Laud,  Wentworth  never  let 
slip  an  opportunity  of  expressmg  his  bitter  dislike  of  the  interference 
of  the  judges  and  common  lawyers  with  his  scheme  of  governing,  not 
by  the  laws  of  England,  but  according  to  "  sound  discretion." 

In  January  1681,  Wentworth  was  made  lord  deputy  of  Iraland. 
The  principle  on  which  he  set  about  governing  there  was  in  substance 
the  same  as  that  of  his  government  in  the  presidency  of  York. 
"These  lawyers,"  he  writes  to  the  lord  marshal,  "would  monopolise 
to  themselves  all  judicature,  as  if  no  honour  or  justice  could  be  rightly 
administered  but  under  one  of  their  bencher's  gowns."  (Strafford, 
'  Let  and  Desp.,'  vol.  i,  p.  228.)  And  he  adds,  a  line  or  two  after, 
"Therefore  if  your  lordship's  judgment  approve  of  my  reasons,  I 
beseech  you  assist  me  therein,  or  rather  the  king's  service,  and  I  shall 
be  answerable  with  my  head."  It  is  remarkable  how  frequently  he 
alludes  to  this  last  as  the  test  of  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  his 
measures.  They  were  in  the  end  so  tested,  and  being  found  wanting, 
he  was  taken  at  his  word ;  he  was  called  upon  to  pay,  and  paid  the 
forfeit  One  of  the  principal  means  by  which  Wentworth  sought 
to  squeeze  money  out  of  the  people  of  Ireland  was  by  holding  a 
parliament 

Wentworth's  political  economy  was  not  very  sound,  yet  he  saw  far 
enough  to  discover  that  to  enrich  the  king,  the  way  was,  to  begin  by 
enriching  the  people.  "  For  this  is  a  ground,"  he  says, ''  I  take  with 
me,  that  to  serve  your  majesty  completely  well  in  Ireland  we  must 
not  only  endeavour  to  enrich  tkem,  but  make  sure  still  to  hold  them 
dependent  upon  the  crown,  and  not  able  to  subsist  without  tu.** 
(Strafford's  '  Let  and  Deep.,'  vol.  L  p.  98.)  But  the  plan  he  proposed 
does  not  seem  certainly  very  well  adapted  for  enriching  the  people. 
"  Which  wiU  be  effected,"  he  proceeds,  "  by  wholly  laying  aside  tiio 
manufiioture  of  wools  into  cloth  or  stuff  there,  and  by  furnishing  them 
from  this  kingdom ;  and  then  making  your  majesty  sole  merchant  of 
aU  salts  on  that  side ;  for  thus  shall  they  not  only  have  their  clothing, 
the  improvement  of  all  their  native  commodities  (which  are  princifMdly 
preserved  by  salt),  and  their  vidtual  itself  from  hence  (strong  ties  and 
enforcements  upon  their  allegiance  and  obedience  to  your  majesty) ; 
but  a  means  found,  I  trusty  much  to  advance  your  majesty's  revenue 
upon  tjalt-,  and  to  improve  your  customs.  The  wools  there  grown,  and 
the  cloths  there  worn,  thus  paying  double  duties  to  your  crown  in  both 
kingdoms ;  and  the  salt  outward  here,  both  inward  and  outward  there." 
He  thus  sums  up  the  advantages  of  the  measures  proposed : — "Holding 
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them  from  tbe  manufactare  of  wool  (which,  unless  otherwise  directed, 
I  shall  by  all  meaas  discourogo),  and  then  enforcing  them  to  fetch 
their  clothing  from  thence,  and  to  take  their  salt  from  the  king  (being 
that  which  preserves  and  gives  value  to  all  their  native  staple  commo- 
dities), how  can  they  depart  from  us  without  nakedness  and  beggary  ? 
Which  in  itself  is  so  weighty  a  consideration,  as  a  small  profit  should 
not  bear  it  down.*'    ('  Let.  and  Deep./  vol.  i  p.  193.) 

In  one  particular  he  did  benefit  Ireland.  At  his  own  risk  he  im- 
ported and  sowed  a  quantity  of  superior  flax-seed.  The  first  crop 
having  saceeeded,  he  next  year  laid  out  1000^.  on  the  undertaking,  set 
up  a  number  of  looms,  procuring  workmen  from  France  and  Flanders, 
and  sent  a  ship  to  Spain  freighted  with  linen  at  his  own  risk.  Thus 
began  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland,  which  in  some  measure  verified 
Wentworth's  prediction  that  it  would  greatly  benefit  that  country. 
(StraflFord, '  Let.  and  Desp./  vol  i  p.  473.) 

Wentworth  appears  to  have  been  of  very  infirm  health,  which, 
taken  with  the  general  course  of  his  education  and  his  position  in 
society,  will  in  part  account  for  the  acerbity  and  irritability  of  temper, 
and  the  impatience  of  any  opposition  to  his  will,  which  throughout 
hia  career  involved  him  in  so  many  personal  quarrels.  The  number  of 
powerful  personal  enemies  which  Wentwoith  thus  arrayed  against 
himself  appears  to  us  to  be  a  proof  of  the  want  of  real  political  talent 
of  a  high  order.  A  really  wise  politician,  such  as  Oliver  Cromwell  for 
example,  does  not  raise  up  such  a  host  of  powerful  personal  enemies. 
Laud  gives  a  good  hint  about  this  in  one  of  his  letters.  "  And  yet, 
my  lord,"  he  says,  "  if  you  could  find  a  way  to  do  all  these  great 
services  and  decline  these  storms,  I  think  it  would  be  excellent  well 
thought  on."  (Strafibrd,  *  Let  and  Desp.,'  vol  i.  p.  497.) 

In  1639  Charles  raised  Wentworth  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl,  which 
he  had  in  vain  solicited  formerly.  He  waa  created  Earl  of  Strafibrd 
and  Baron  of  Haby,  and  invested  with  the  title  of  lord-lieutenant,  or 
lieutenant-general  of  Ireland— a  title  which  had  not  been  borne  since 
the  time  of  Essex. 

In  1640  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  being  attacked  by  severe 
illness,  the  king  appointed  Strafibrd  in  his  place,  to  the  command  of 
the  army  against  the  Scots.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  performed 
anything  here  to  make  good  either  hia  own  high  pretensions  or  the 
character  for  valour  given  him  by  some  writers.  Of  his  impeachment 
at  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  Clarendon  gives  Uie  following 
account : — "It  was  about  three  of  the  dock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  Earl  of  Strafibrd  (being  infirm  and  not  well  disposed  in  health, 
and  so  not  having  stirred  out  of  his  house  that  morning),  hearing  Uiat 
both  houses  still  sate,  thought  fit  to  go  thither.  It  was  believed  by 
some  (upon  what  ground  was  never  clear  enough)  that  he  made  that 
haste  there  to  accuse  the  Lord  Say,  and  some  others,  of  having  induced 
the  Scots  to  invade  the  kingdom ;  but  he  was  scarce  entered  into  the 
house  of  peers,  when  the  message  from  the  House  of  Commona  waa 
called  in,  and  when  Mr.  Pym  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Commona  of  England,  impeached  Thomas,  earl  of  Strafford  (with  the 
addition  of  all  his  other  titles),  of  high  treason." 

In  the  Rrticle  Ptu  we  have  shortly  adverted  to  the  trial  of  the  Earl 
of  Strafibrd  for  high  treason.  To  the  remarks  made  there  we  may 
add  that,  though  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  or  expected  that  the 
Statute  of  Treasons  of  Edward  IIL  (25  Edward  IIL,  st  5,  c.  2),  being 
made  to  protect  the  king,  not  the  subject,  would  provide  specially  for 
the  punishment  of  such  attempts  as  those  of  Strafford ;  it  does 
nevertheless  appear  that  Strafford  was  puniahable  for  having  become  the 
instrument  for  administering  the  government  of  the  Council  of  the 
North,  carried  on  in  direct  violation  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  which 
during  the  time  of  Strafford's  being  president  of  that  council  was  the 
law  of  the  land.  However  the  Commons  changed  their  course  and 
introduced  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  was  passed  on  the  2 let  of  April, 
in  the  Commons,  and  soon  after  in  the  Lords.  The  king  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  and  other  demonstrations  of  weakness  characteristic  of  him 
signed  a  commission  for  giving  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill,  and 
then  made  some  feeble  and  unavailing  efforts  to  save  the  life  of  his 
obnoxious  minister.  "  The  resort  to  the  bill  of  attainder,"  observes 
Mr.  Forster  (* Life  of  Strafford,'  p.  404),  "arose  from  no  failure  of  the 
impeachment,  as  has  been  frequently  alleged,  but  because  in  the 
course  of  that  impeachment  circumstances  arose  which  suggested  to 
the  great  leader  of  the  popular  cause  the  greater  safety  of  fixing  this 
case  upon  wider  grounds.  Without  stretching  to  the  slightest  extent 
the  boundaries  of  any  statute,  they  thought  it  better  at  once  to  bring 
Strafford's  treason  to  the  condemnation  of  the  sources  of  all  law." 

Strafford  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  12th  of  May  1641. 
In  hia  walk  from  the  Tower  to  the  place  of  execution  his  step  and 
manner  are  described  by  Rushworth  aa  being  those  of  "a  general 
marching  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  breathe  victory,  rather  than 
those  of  a  condemned  man,  to  undei^o  the  sentence  of  death." 
Within  a  few  weeka  after  his  death,  the  parliament  mitigated  the 
penalties  of  their  sentence  to  his  children.  In  the  succeeding  reign, 
the  attainder  was  reversed,  and  his  son  was  restored  to  the  earldom. 

STRANGE,  SIR  BOBERT,  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Strange 
of  Balcasky,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  waa  bom  at  Pomona,  one  of  tiie 
Orkney  Isles,  on  the  14th  of  July  1721.  After  successively  adopting 
and  abandoning  the  study  of  the  law  and  the  pursuit  of  a  sea-faring 
life,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  Mr.  Cooper  of  Edinburgh, 
who  had  a  considerable  establishment  and  a  school  for  apprentices. 


He  had  studied  for  a  considerable  time,  when  he  joined  tke  forces  of 
the  Pretender,  and  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  Life  Guards,  a 
step  he  was  induced  to  taice  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  hand  of 
Miss  Isabella  Lumisden,  who  consented  to  marry  him  "  on  oondition 
that  he  should  fight  for  the  prince,"  and  who  did  marry  him  in  1747. 
After  the  battle  of  Culloden  he  sought  refuge  in  the  Highlands,  where 
he  suffered  the  severest  privations.  Subsequently  he  ventured  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  subsisted  upon  the  produce  of  a  sale  of  hii 
drawings  of  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion,  which  he  privately  disposed  of 
at  a  guinea  each.  He  had  also  made  a  half-length  portrait  of  the 
Pretender^  from  which  he  subsequently  made  an  engraving — the  first 
he  executed  on  his  own  account.  After  his  marriage  he  went  abroad, 
and  at  Rouen  obtained  an  honorary  prize  for  design,  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  where  he  studied  engraving  under  the  celebrated  Le 
Bas,  from  whom  he  learned  the  use  of  the  dry  point,  of  which  he 
made  such  successful  use  in  his  own  plates ;  he  also  worked  for  a  time 
with  Descamps.  In  1751  Strange  settled  in  London,  and  soon  estab- 
lished a  high  reputation  as  an  historical  engraver,  of  which  class  he  is 
considered  to  be  the  first  in  the  English  schooL 

In  1760  he  again  went  abroad,  and  executed  plates  after  pictures 
by  many  of  the  greatest  of  the  old  masters,  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  academies  of  Rome,  Florence,  Bologna,  Parma,  and  Paris.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction, 
and  in  January  1787  was  knighted,  though  he  complains  incessantly 
of  suffering  persecution  on  account  of  his  supposed  Jacobite  principles. 
He  died  on  the  5th  of  July  1792.  He  left  a  widow,  three  sons,  and 
one  daughter,  amply  provided  for  by  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and 
ability.  His  gains  were,  it  is  only  right  to  notice,  considerably 
increased  by  dealing  in  pictures,  in  which  his  shrewdness  as  well  as 
his  knowledge  appear  to  have  stood  hioa  in  good  stead.  Strange  is 
the  only  Englishman  whose  portrait  is  introduced  in  the  painting  in 
the  Vatican  of '  The  Progress  of  Engraving.'  Force,  vigour,  clearness, 
and  precision  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  his  style,  nor  is  he 
less  noted  for  the  careful  distinction  which  he  makes  in  his  plates 
between  the  texture  of  the  various  materials  represented.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  unpublished  treaUse  entitled  '  The  Hiatory  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  Engraving,'  to  which  he  added  impressions  of  his  principal 
plates  and  a  portrait  of  himself.  He  also  commenced  an  Autobio- 
graphy, which  is  printed  in  Mr.  Dennistoun's  veiy  amusing  work 
referred  to  below.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Strange's  most  import- 
ant works:—' St,  Cecilia,'  after  Raffaelle;  the  'Virgin  and  Infant 
Christ,'  with  Mary  Magdalen,  St  Jerome,  and  two  Angels,  after 
Correggio;  *Mary  Magdalen,'  'The  Death  of  Cleopatra,'  'Fortune 
flying  over  a  Globe,'  '  Venus  attended  by  the  Graces,'  and  '  Joaeph  and 
Potiphar's  Wife,'  after  Guide ;  '  Christ  appearing  to  the  Virgin  after 
his  Resurrection,' '  Abraham  expelling  Hagar,*  'Esther  and  Ahasuerus,' 
and  the  '  Death  of  Dido,'  after  Guercino ;  '  Venus  and  Adonis^' '  Venus 
reclining/  and  'Dande,'  after  Titian;  'Romulus  and  Remofo/  and 
'  Caesar  repudiating  Pompeia,'  after  Pietro  da  Cortona ;  '  Sappho  con- 
secrating her  Lyre,'  after  Carlo  Dolci ;  the  '  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes,' 
after  Domenichino;  ' Belisarius,*  after  Salvator  Rosa;  'The  Virgin 
with  St.  Catherine  and  Angels  contemplating  the  Infant  Jesus,'  after 
Carlo  Maratti ;  '  The  Choice  of  Hercules,'  after  Nicolas  Poussin ;  and 
the  '  Return  from  Market,'  after  Philip  Wouvermans.  Amongst  his 
portrait  engravings  may  be  particularly  mentioned  the  Children  of 
Charles  L,  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales^ 
and  Duke  of  York,  after  Vandyke. 

{Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Strange,  Knight,  Engraver;  and  of  hii 
Brother-in-law,  Andrew  Lumiaden,  PHvate  Secretary  to  the  StmaH 
Princes.     By  James  Dennistoun  of  Dennistoun.    2  vols.  8vo,  1855.) 

STRANGFORD,  PERCY  CLINTON  SYDNEY  SMYTHE,  sixth 
VISCOUNT,  was  bom  in  17S0,  and  graduated  in  1800  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  obtaining  the  gold  medal  and  other  hononry  dis- 
tinctions. He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  early.  Before  he  was  of 
age  he  had  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  contributions  to  the 
'Poetic  Register.'  In  1801  he  succeeded  to  his  fathers  Irish  peerage, 
and  became  secretary  of  legation  at  Lisbon.  Here  his  love  of  lan- 
guage and  poetry  led  him  to  master  the  Portuguese  language,  and  to 
translate  the  poems  of  Camoens,  to  which  he  prefixed  the  life  of  that 
poet.  This  translation  is  highly  praised  by  both  Lord  Byron  and 
Thomas  Moore,  and  attained  considerable  popularity,  several  editions 
having  been  called  for.  He  became  afterwards  British  envoy  at 
Lisbon,  and  accompanied  the  court  and  royal  family  of  Portugal  to 
Brazil.  In  1817  he  became  ambassador  at  Stockholm,  from  whence  he 
was  transferred  in  1820  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  1825.  In  1828  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Brazils.  He 
was  created  a  D.CL.  of  Oxford  in  1834,  at  the  installation  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  as  co-pleni- 
potentiary at  the  Congress  of  Verona.  He  was  made  in  1825  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order,  and  raised  to  the 
peerage  of  EngUmd  as  Lord  Penshurst.  Lord  Strangford  was  an 
ardent  lover  and  patron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  an  active 
member  and  vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  a 
frequent  contributor,  under  the  initials  of  P.  C.  S.  Sw,  to  the  '  Gentle- 
man's Magazine'  and  'Notes  and  Queries.'  He  was  collecting 
materials  for  the  biography  of  his  ancestor  Endymion  Porter,  to 
whom  Milton  has  addressed  a  sonnet^  when  he  waa  carried  off  by  a 
short  iUneos  May  29, 1855. 
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♦STRATFORD   DB    REDCLIFFB,   STRATFORD    CANNING, 
TiBflT  VISCOUNT,  Ib  the  fourth  ion  ot  Stratford  Cfttming,  Esq., 
merchant  of  London,  and  first  cousin  to  the  late  Right  Hon.  Qeoige 
Canning,  and  of  the  first  Lord  Qarvagh,  and  is  descended  from  a 
younger  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Canning  of  Foxcote,  in  the 
oounty  of  Warwick.      He  was  bom  in  London  January  6tb,  1788, 
and  receiyed  his  early  education  on  the  foundation  at  Eton,  where 
he  rose  to  the  captaincy  of  the  schooL      He  was  admitted  a  scholar 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1806,  but  quitted  the  uniTersity  in 
the  following  year,  without  having  taken  a  degree,  on  being  appointed 
a  precis  writer  in  the  Foreign  Office  under  his  cousin ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  accompanied  Mr.  Merry  as  secretary  on  his  embassy  to  Den- 
mark and  Sweden.    In  1808  he  was  despatched  as  secretary  to  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Adair^s  special  mission  to  the  Dardanelles^  for 
the  purpose  of  negociating  terms  of  peace  between  this  country  and 
the  Porte,  which  had  been  forcibly  interrupted  in  1807 ;  an  object 
which  was  eyentually  accomplished  by  the  treaty  signed  January  5, 
1809.    These  negociations  were  secretly  opposed  by  both  France  and 
Russia;  but  the  Sultan  Mahommed  remaincNl  firm  to  the  interests  of 
Britain.    In  the  following  April  Mr.  Canning  was  made  secretary  of 
legation  at  the  Porte,  and  on  the  recall  of  Mr.  Adair  in  1810  was 
accredited  minister  plenipotentiary  at  that  court    This  important 
post  he  retained  till  1812,  when  he  returned  to  England  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  by  royal  letters  at  King's  College,  Cambridge.    In 
1814  he  was  appointed  envoy  to  Switzerland,  and  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  the  nineteen  cantons, 
which  eventunlly  became  the  basis  of  their  federal  compact    In  1820 
having  been  sworn  a  member  of  his  majesty's  Privy  Council,  he  was 
accredited  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States,  and  remained  at  Washington  for  three  years ;  during 
which  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  correct  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  various  questions  which  had  been  left  for  future  adjust- 
ment between  the  two  governments  by  the  trea^  of  Ghent.    At  the 
end  of  1824,  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  on  a 
special  mission,  having  reference  to  the  Qreek  troubles,  and  another 
also  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.    After  acoomplishing  the  duties  of 
these  missions  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  having  been  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  that  court  on  the 
10th  of  October  1825.    Here  he  lost  no  occasion  of  negociating  with 
the  sultan  in  favour  of  the  Qreek  nation,  whose  heroic  exertions  and 
horrible  sufferings  had  engaged  alike  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of 
men  of  all  nations  and  of  all  parties ;  but  his  appeals  were  uzifortunately 
without  avail.    The  obdurate  sultan  could  pardon,  but  would  not 
treat  with  men  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  i^ves.    Under  these  oir- 
cumstanoes,  the  three  powers— England,  Franoe,  and  Rossia'-deter- 
mined  upon  concerting  more  effectually  for  terminating  a  condition 
of  things  which  had  become  a  scandal  to  all  Europe.    In  1827  Mr. 
Canning  returned  to  England  for  a  time,  and  in  the  July  of  that  year 
was  signed  the  treaty  of  London,  by  which  the  three  powers  agreed  to 
tender  to  the  Sublime  Porte  their  mediating  offices  towards  putting 
an  end  to  the  internal  war  and  establishing  the  relations  which  ought 
to  exist  between  Turkey  and  the  people  of  Qreece,  and  in  event  of 
such  mediation  being  rejected,  to  interfere  by  force  in  the  matter. 
The  reply  of  the  Porte  was  a  refusal,  and  was  immediately  followed 
by  active  measures  of  coercion.    The  battle  of  Navarino,  on  the  policy 
of  which  so  much  discussion  and  debate  has  taken  place,  was  fought 
in  September  1827,  and  the  allied  powers  resolved  to  take  the  Qreek 
nation  under  their  protection,  and  consulted  on  the  propriety  and 
means  of  establishing  it  as  an  independent  state.    Mr.  Canning,  on  the 
part  of  the  BriUsh  government,  took  an  active  share  in  the  inquiries 
and  deliberations  necessary  towards  this  result.    In  1829  he  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  distinction  of  a  Civil  Knight  Qrand  Cross  of  the 
Bath  for  these  and  former  diplomatic  services.    He  had  been  already 
elected  for  the  borough  of  Old  Samm,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  since  diBfranchised  constituenqy  of  Stockbridge, 
Hants.    In  October  1831  he  was  again  despatched  on  a  speoial  mission 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  upon  and  defining 
the  future  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Qreece,  which  were  eventually 
settled  according  to  his  i-ecommandations  in  1829.    The  result  was 
another  treaty  sign^cd  at  London,  on  May  7th  1832,  between  the  same 
three  powers,  and  ratified  by  Bavaria  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
upon  the  basis  of  which  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  accepted  and  ascended 
the  throne  of  Qreece.    In  the  same  year  Sir  Stratford  Canning  was 
deputed  upon  a  special  mission  to  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Lisbou, 
the  latter  of  which  however  he  did  not  visit.     In  December  1834  he 
was  again  elected  to  parliament,  this  time  for  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk, 
which  he  continued  to  represent  down  to  the  month  of  January  1842. 
In  1836  and  again  in  1841  the  ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  offered  to  him, 
though  politically  opposed  to  them,  the  governorship-general  of  Canada, 
the  acceptance  of  which  however  he  declined.    Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1841  he  was  appointed  a  third  time  as  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  succession  to  the  late  Lord  Ponsonby  :  this  post  he  has 
held  under  each  successive  ministry  down  to  the  present  time  (June 
1857).    In  April  1862  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount 
Stratford  de  Reddiffe,  a  title  which  he  chose  to  mark  his  paternal 
descent  from  William  Cannynge,  the  "pious  founder  of  the  Church  of 
Bt  Marye  Redclyffe,"  at  Bristol. 
The  policy  of  Lord  Stratford  in  Turkey  has  b«en  manly  and 


sistent  Considering  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  power  to  be 
essential  to  the  permanent  relations  of  Europe ;  having  learned  also 
to  respect  that  power,  in  regard  of  the  strenuous  efforts  towards 
reform  and  regeneration  which  it  has  been  recently  making,  with 
more  or  less  success,  ho  has  given  a  firm  support  to  the  independent 
policy  of  the  Porte,  against  the  attacks  and  machinations  of  its 
avowed  enemy,  Russia.  Shrewd  to  detect  the  crooked  schemes  of 
that  goveroment,  he  has  met  them  when  discovered  with  a  bold  and 
resolute  front  In  the  dispute  between  the  Porte  and  the  Court  of 
Russia,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  gave  to  the  Porte  the  full  extent 
of  the  moral  support  at  his  command,  without  in  any  way  compro- 
mising his  government  beyond  the  point  to  which  his  instructions 
warranted  him.  When,  in  May  1854,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
Porte  consulted  him,  in  common  with  the  representatives  of  France 
and  Austria,  in  reference  to  the  ultimatum  of  Prince  Menzikoff,  the 
reply  was  one  leaving  the  Ottoman  government  free  to  adopt  and 
declare  its  own  line  of  policy;  but  that  line  of  policy  being  once 
adopted,  and  announced  to  the  British  ambassador,  the  latter  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  approval  of  it.  and  to  promise  the  friendly 
offices  of  his  government  Independently  of  the  more  important 
political  questions  bearing  upoa  European  relations,  to  which  Lord 
Stratford  has  never  been  blind,  and  of  the  part  which  he  has  taken  in 
transactions  connected  therewith,  too  numerous  for  us  to  mention, 
there  have  been  very  many  occasions  on  which  he  has  been  the  means 
of  promoting  the  ends  of  humanity,  religious  freedom,  and  intellectual 
progress.  Owing  to  his  successful  representations,  the  infliction  of 
torture  was  proUbibed  in  the  Turkish  dominions;  to  him  is  due  the 
abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death,  formerly  inflicted  upon  renegades^ 
that  is,  Christians  who,  having  embraced  the  Mohammedan  belief, 
reverted  to  Christianity;  also  the  appointment  of  the  mixed  courts 
for  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  causes  in  whichi  Europeans  are 
concerned,  and  the  reception  therein  of  the  testimony  of  Christians 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  Mohammedans ;  he  likewise  pro- 
cured, in  1845,  a  firman  for  the  estabUshment  of  the  first  Protestant 
chapel  in  the  British  Consulate  at  Jerusalem;  and  in  1855  another 
firman,  establishing  the  religious  and  political  freedom  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  Protestants  throughout  the  Turkish  empire— for  which  he 
has  received  memorials  of  thanks  from  the  representatives  of  various 
bodies  of  Protestants.  On  the  other  hand,  complaints  have  been 
made  of  Lord  Stratford's  haughtiness,  which  has,  it  is  affirmed, 
occasionally  been  productive  of  most  important  results,  and  has 
given  occasion  to  grave  censure  in  Parliament,  and  angry  comments 
by  the  press.  To  scientific  discovery  Lord  Stratford  has  always  lent 
his  valuable  aid.  In  1845,  when  Mr.  Layard  could  not  find  a  govern* 
ment,  or  scientific  body,  or  public,  to  second  his  aspirations  for  Uie 
discovery  of  ancient  Nineveh,  Lord  Stratford  authorised  and  enabled 
him,  at  his  own  risk  and  expense,  to  proceed  upon  his  researohea  In 
1847,  those  interesting  relics,  the  Budrum  marbles— being,  as  sup- 
posed, the  remains  of  the  mausoleum  erected  at  Halicamassus,  by 
Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  to  her  husband,  Mausolus— were  obtained 
by  Lord  Stratford,  by  firman  from  the  Porte,  and  presented  by  him  to 
the  British  Museum.    Lord  Stratford  returned  to  England  in  1858. 

Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  married — 1st,  in  1816,  Harriet,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Raikes,  Esq.,  Qovemor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
who  died  in  1817;  and,  2ndly,  in  1825,  Elizabeth  Charlotte  daughter 
of  James  Alexander,  Esq.,  of  SomerMll,  near  Tunbridge,  and  niece 
of  the  Earl  of  Caledon. 

STRA'TICO.  SIMONE,  COUNT,  was  bom  at  Zara,  in  Dalmatia, 
in  1780,  of  a  family  originally  from  Candia,  studied  at  Padua,  where 
he  took  his  doctor's  degree^  and  was  made  professor  of  medicine  in 
that  university  when  only  twenty-five  years  of  age.  In  1761  he  accom- 
panied to  England  the  ambassador  sent  by  the  Venetian  senate  to 
congratulate  Qeorge  III.  on  his  accession ;  and  on  his  return  to  Padua 
he  succeeded  the  Marquis  Poleni  in  the  chair  of  mathematics  and 
navigation.  He  wrote  several  works  on  hydraulics  and  hydrostatics, 
and  upon  naval  architecture  and  navigation.  In  1801  he  was  appointed 
by  the  government  of  the  Italian  republic  to  the  chair  of  navigation  in 
the  university  of  Pavia,  and  under  Napoleon's  kingdom  of  Italy  he  was 
made  inspectopgeneral  of  roads,  rivers,  and  canals,  and  senator  of  the 
kingdom  and  knight  of  the  iron  crown.  After  the  Restoration  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  gave  him  the  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Leopold* 
Count  Stntico  died  at  Milan  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  His 
principal  works  are — 1,  'Raccolta  di  Proposizioni  d'Idroatatica  ed 
Idraulica,'  Padova,  1778 ;  2,  *  Vocabolario  di  Marina,'  8  vols.  4 to,  Milan, 
1813-14,  a  work  which  was  wanted  in  the  Italian  language  :  Stratico 
collected  the  nautical  expressions  used  by  the  Venetians,  Pisans,  and 
Qenoese  in  the  time  of  their  maritime  greatness,  and  added  the  modem 
expreadons  adopted  from  the  French  and  English ;  8,  *  Bibliografia  di 
Marina,'  1823;  4,  'M.  Vitruvii  PoUionis  Architectura  cum  Bxercita- 
tionibus  J.  Poleni  et  Commentariis  Variorum,'  (Jdine,  1825.  This  is 
an  excellent  edition  of  Vitruvius,  with  important  illustrations  and 
comments  by  Poleni  and  Stratico,  and  was  published  after  the  latter's 
death.  Stratico  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  in 
Italy.  His  cabinet  of  models  for  shipbuilding,  and  his  collection  of 
books  relative  to  the  art  of  navigation,  were  bequeathed  by  him  to  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  and  they  have  been  placed  in  the  library 
of  the  Institute  of  Milan.  (Maffei,  LettertUura  Jtaliana  ;  Biographical 
Notice  of  Stratico^  in  the  <  Antologia '  of  Florence,  vol.  xvi) 
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STRATON,  the  ion  of  Arcesilaus,  and  a  native  of  Lampsaeus,  a 
Peripatetic,  who  about  B.C.  286  undertook  the  chaise  of  the  Peripatetic 
Bchool  after  Theopfarastiis.  He  was  the  master  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  was  well  paid  for  his  servloee. 

Respeoting  his  doctrine  ouly  scattered  hints  can  be  gathered,  as  all 
his  works  have  perished.  He  differed  from  his  master  Aristotle  on 
certain  points.  He  maintained  that  there  was  a  principle  of  motion 
destitute  of  intelligence  inherent  in  all  matter ;  which  principle  caoses 
all  composition  and  decomposition  of  bodies ;  that  the  world,  in  conse- 
quence, was  not  formed  by  an  eztramundane  deity,  nor  by  any  intra- 
mundane  animating  pervading  intelligence ;  but  it  was  formed  by  the 
innate  force  of  matter,  which  momently  creates  and  dissolres.  He 
was  called  Physicus,  from  his  making  phygical  matters  his  chief  study. 
A  liBt  of  his  works  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius  ('  Straton '),  and  a 
copy  of  the  philosopher's  testament.  Eight  persons  of  the  name  of 
Straton  are  enumerated  by  Diogenes. 

(Diog.  Laert.,  *  Straton ; '  Cicero,  De  NcUtira  Veorwn,  i.  18 ;  Brucker, 
IfUtiL  Hist.  Phil.) 

•STRAUSS,  DAVID  FRIEDRICH,  was  bom  at  Ludwigsburg. 
in  Wiirtemberg,  on  January  27,  1808,  educated  in  the  school  of 
his  native  town,  then  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Blaubeuren, 
and  lastly  in  the  Theological  Institute  at  Tubingen.  In  1830 
he  was  appointed  curate,  and  in  1831  professor's  assistant  in  the 
Seminary  at  Manlbronn,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Berlin  for  six 
months  to  study  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  to  hear  Schleiermacher. 
In  1832  he  became  under-teacher  in  the  Theological  Institute  at 
Tiibingen,  and  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy  in  the  University.  In 
1835,  he  having  been  hitherto  unknown  in  the  literary  world,  *  Das 
Leben  Jesu,  kritiscbbearbeitet '  (The  Life  of  Jesus  critically  treated), 
startled  the  world,  as  it  contained  an  attempt  to  prove,  with  much 
misdirected  acuteness  and  subtlety,  that  the  whole  of  the  Evangelical 
history  was  a  series  of  myths  founded  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  concocted  in  the  first  and 
second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  by  degrees  adopted  by  the 
Christian  commuuity.  This  work,  which  produced  a  crowd  of 
adversaries,  ocoa-^ioned  his  dismissal  from  his  situation  at  Tubingen, 
and  he  accepted  that  of  teacher  in  the  Lyceum  at  Ludwigsburg,  which 
however  he  resigned  in  1836,  in  order  to  become  a  private  tutor  at 
Stuttgardt.  While  here  he  prepared  a  reply  to  his  opponents  in  his 
'Streitschriften,'  published  in  1847;  and  in  his  'Zwei  friedlichen 
Bl&tter '  (two  friendly  addresses),  he  sought  to  place  his  ease  in  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view.  A  still  greater  commotion  was  created 
when  be  was  appointed,  by  the  Council  of  Education  of  Ziirich,  in 
February  1839,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  of  Church  History  in  the 
University.  The  numerous  public  meetings  which  were  held  giving 
voice  to  the  popular  diasatisfaction  with  this  appointment,  not  only 
compelled  the  dismissal  of  Strauss  from  his  office  (to  whom  however, 
as  a  compensation,  a  pension  of  a  thousand  francs  was  awutled),  but 
caused  tbe  overthrow  of  the  administration.  Restored  again  to  his 
literary  activity,  Strauss  produced,  in  1839,  an  Essay  '  Ober  Schleier- 
macher und  Daub/  as  a  preparation  for  his  next  most  important  work, 

*  Die  christliche  Glaubenslehre,  in  ihrer  geochichtliohen  Entwickelung 
nnd  in  ihrcm  Kampfe  mit  der  modemen  Wissenschaft'  (The  Doctrine 
of  Christian  Faith,  in  its  Historical  Development  and  in  its  Contest 
with  Modern  Science),  published  in  two  volumes  in  1840*41 ;  in 
which  tbe  exegetic,  the  dogma-historical,  the  critical,  and  the  dog- 
matic elements  are  treated  of  in  an  original  manner.  After  a  con- 
siderable interval  Strauss  produced  *  Der  Romantiker  auf  dem  Throne 
der  Casaren,  oder  Julian  der  Abtriinnige*  (The  ancient  Roman  on 
the  Throne  of  the  Ca;sarti,  or  Julian  the  Apostate),  which  appeared  in 

1847,  and  whicli,  from  its  pereoDal  allusions  to  a  living  sovereign, 
created  a  great  seneatioo.  In  1848  he  was  set  up  as  a  candidate  by 
bis  native  town  to  represent  it  in  the  Qerman  parliament,  but  the 
clerical  party,  who  had  no  confidence  in  him,  had  sufficient  influence 
in  the  district  to  ensure  his  rejection;  but  he  published  speeches 
made  by  him  on  this  occasion,  in  the  same  year,  under  the  tiUe  of 
'Sechs  theologisch-politische  Volksreden.'  Ludwigsburg  however 
sent  him  as  its  representative  to  the  Wiirtemberg  Diet^  where  he 
very  greatly  disappointed  his  excited  supporters  by  the  conservative 
tendency  of  hia  political  opinions  and  votes.  This  dissatisfaction  led 
to  an  address  conveying  their  displeasure,  and  he  retired  in  December 

1848.  He  again  returned  to  his  literary  pursuits,  and  in  1849  pub- 
lished '  Schubarts  Leben  in  seiner  Briefen,'  a  life  of  Sohubart,  a  poet, 
and  a  countryman  of  his  own,  chiefly  from  Schubart's  correspondence, 
but  which  contains  several  essays  by  Strauss  himsell  'Christian 
Miirklin,  ein  Lebens-und  Characterbild  aus  der  Qegenwart^'  published 
in  1851  ;  *  Leben  und  Schriften  des  Dichters  und  Philologen  Nicode- 
miis  Frischlin,'  1856;    'Ulrich  von  Hutten,'  and  'Spittler,'  1858. 

*  STRICKLAND,  MISS  AGNES,  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  at  Reydon  Hall,  near  Southwold,  in  Sufiblk.  Her  father 
was  Thomas  Strickland,  Esq.,  a  descendant  of  the  Stricklanda  of 
Sizeiigh  Hall,  in  Westmoreland.  He  had  a  family  of  eight  children 
(two  sons  and  six  daughters),  of  whom  Agnes  Strickland  is  the  third 
daughter.  She  became  a  writer  at  an  early  age,  and  has  continued 
her  literary  labours  with  great  assiduity.  After  a  few  trials  anony- 
mously in  periodicals,  a  small  volume  of  '  Patriotic  Songs,  by  Agnes 
and  Susanna  Strickland,'  was   published,    which   was  followed  by 

*  Worcester  Field,  or  the  Cavalier,  a  poem  in  Four  Cantoa,  with  Histo- 


rical Notes,  by  Agnes  Strickland,'  12mo,  without  data  It  is  written 
in  the  lyrical  measures  of  Scott's  '  Lay  of  the  La^t  Minstrel.'  This 
poem  was  followed  by  *  Demetrius,  a  Tale  of  Modern  Greece,  in  Three 
Cantos,  with  other  Poems,'  12mo,  1833.  'Demetrius'  is  written  in 
the  ten-syllable  measure,  rhymed,  in  the  style  of  Lord  Byron's 
*  Corsair,'  &c  Her  next  productions  are  in  prose : — *  The  Pilgrims  of 
Walsingham,  or  Tales  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  3  vols.  12mo,  1835  ;  'Tales 
and  Stories  f^m  History,*  2  vols.  ISmo,  1836 ;  '  The  Rival  Cruaoes,' 
12mo ;  <  Alda,  the  British  Captive,'  18mo,  1841 ;  <  Historical  Tales  of 
Illustrious  British  ChUdren,'  12mo,  1847.  In  1842  appeared  '  Letters 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  now  fifst  published  from  the  Originals, 
collected  from  various  Sources,  private  as  well  as  public ;  with  an 
Historical  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Agnes  Strickland/  2  vols.  8vo. 
A  third  volume  was  published,  but  tiie  whole  were  afterwards  incor- 
porated, re-arranged,  and  published  in  2  vols,  in  1844.  In  1850  she 
published  '  Historic  Scenes  and  Poetic  Fancies/  8vo,  a  volume  which 
contains  her  earliest  literary  productiona»  together  with  aevecal  whidi 
had  never  before  appeared,  written,  as  she  states,  "  after  the  romance 
of  youthful  fancy  had  been  ehastened  and  sobered  dovm  by  the  expe- 
rience and  the  realities  of  life."  Among  the  eariy  poems  in  this 
volume  is  one  on  '  The  Escape  of  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  Babe'  (wife 
and  son  of  James  IL),  of  which  she  observes,  that  **  the  touching  inci- 
dent on  which  this  poem  was  founded  first  suggested  the  idea  that 
Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  would  be  found  replete  with  scenes 
of  more  powerful  interest  than  any  work  of  fiction  that  could  be 
offered  to  the  world." 

In  1851  appeared  'lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  tbe 
Norman  Conquest,  now  first  published  from  Official  Records  and 
other  Authentic  Documents,  private  as  well  as  public,  by  Agnes 
Strickland;  anew  edition,  revised  and  greatly  augmented,  embellished 
with  Portraits  of  every  Queen/  8  vols.  8vo.  The  first  volume  was 
published  in  1840,  and  the  following  volumes,  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  were  published  in  sucoession.  New  editions  of  each  volume 
were  required,  and  the  popularity  of  the  woric  appears  to  be  still 
undiminished,  since,  at  the  sale  of  the  copyrights  of  the  late  Mr. 
Colbnm,  the  publisher  of  the  work.  May  26,  1857,  the  copyright  of 
'  The  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England'  was  sokl  for  6000L  Though 
the  name  of  Elizabeth  Strickland  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page^ 
she  has  been  associated  throughout  with  Agnes  in  the  prodocUon  U 
this  work,  and  also  in  that  of  the  *  lives  of  the  Queess  of  Scotland 
and  English  Princesses  connected  with  the  R^gal  Succession  of  Great 
Britain,'  6  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1850,  &a  Though  these  works  do 
not  satisfy  the  sterner  requirements  of  the  historical  student,  either 
in  accuracy  of  statement  or  impartiality  in  the  exhibition  of  charaoter, 
they  are  useful  to  the  general  reader,  as  well  for  the  copious  extracts 
which  they  cMitain  as  in  pointing  out  sources  of  neglected  information 
and  in  directing  him  to  trustworthy  authorities  previously  not  oom- 
monly  known. 

*  Cathbbine  Parr  Strickland,  having  married  Lieatenant  Trail, 
of  the  2l8t  Royal  North  British  Fusileers,  embarked  with  him  for 
Canada,  where  they  still  reside.  After  having  been  there  aome  time 
Mrs.  Trail  published  in  the  'library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge'  a 
volume  entitled  '  The  Backwoods  of  Americs,  being  Cstten  finom  the 
Wife  of  an  Emigrant  Officer,  illustrative  of  the  Domestic  Economy  of 
British  America.'  She  has  since  publidied  tbe  ^Canadian  Crusoes,  a 
Tale  of  the  Rice-Lake  Plains,'  18roo,  London,  1852. 

*  Susanna  Strickland,  soon  after  her  marriage  with  John  Wedder* 
bum  Dunbar  Moodie,  of  tbe  Royal  North  British  Fusileers,  published 
'Enthusiasm,  and  other  Poems,  by  Sosanna  Strickland  (now  Mn. 
Moodie),'  12mo,  1831.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moodie  soon  afterwards  followed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trail  to  Canada,  and  Mr.  Moodie  is  now  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Hastings,  Canada  West.  Mrs.  Moodie  has  published 
*  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,  or  Life  in  Canada,'  2  vols.  8vo,  London, 
1852,  and  *Life  in  the  Clearings  versus  the  Bush,'  12mo,  London, 
1858.  She  is  also  the  authoress  of  <Maik  Hordlestone'  and  '  Flora 
Lindsay,'  two  novels  published  in  America  and  reprinted  in  England. 

*  Jane  Margaret  Strickland,  another  sister,  has  publiahed '  Rome^ 
Regal  and  Republican  :  a  Family  History  of  Bome^'  2  vols.  8vb,  1854. 

*Ma  JOR  Strickland,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers  of  this  family,  emi- 
grated to  Canada  in  1825,  and  has  published  '  Twenty-Seven  Years  in 
Canada  West,  or  the  Experience  of  an  Early  Settler,  by  Major  Striok- 
land,  CM.,'  2  vola  8vo,  London,  1853.  Major  Strickland  paid  a  visit  to 
England  in  1851,  at  which  period  Ms  mother  was  living,  as  well  as  all 
the  family  of  eight  children.  The  younger  brother  is  oommander  <^  the 
Scotia,  East  Indiaman;  and  another  aister  is  married  to  the  Rev, 
Richard  Gwyllym,  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Ulvemtone  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  rural  dean  of  Fumees. 

STRICKLAND,  HUGH  EDWIN,  was  the  grandson  of  Sir  George 
Strickland  on  his  father's  side,  and  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Edmund 
Cartwright  on  his  mother^s  side.  He  was  bom  at  Righton,  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  2nd  of  March  1811.  After  receiving  a 
careful  private  education  he  was  placed  as  a  pupil  with  Dr.  Arnold, 
then  living  at  Laleham,  previous  to  his  appointment  as  head-master  at 
Rugby.  After  leaving  Laleham  Mr.  Strickland  was  entered  at  Oriel 
CoUege,  Oxford.  Here  the  taste  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  ooontiy 
for  natural  history  became  systematically  directed  towards  geology 
under  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Buckland.  On  leaving  Oxford  he  went  to 
reside  with  his  father  at  Tewkesbuzy,  and  here  he  studied  with  grsat 
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diligenee  the  geology  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  of  the  great  valley  of 
the  Severo.  Although  diatinguUhed  as  a  naturaliati  one  of  hia  earliest 
literary  produotions  discovered  a  taste  similar  to  that  of  his  maternal 
grandfather.  This  contribution  consisted  of  the  description  of  a  new 
wind-gauge  in  the  *  Mechanic's  Magazine,  for  1825/  His  papers  on  the 
geology  of  his  native  district  were  mostly  published  in  the  Proceed- 
ings and  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  of  which  he  was  an 
early  and  active  member.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of 
these  papers,  '  Description  of  a  Series  of  coloured  Sections  of  the 
Cuttiogs  on  the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester  Bailway.*  *  On  the  Occur- 
rence of  the  Bristol  bone  bed  in  the  Lower  Lias  near  Tewkesbury.* 
'On  certain  Impressions  on  the  Surface  of  the  Lias  bone  bed  in 
Gloucestershire.'  '  Notes  of  a  Section  of  Leckhampton  Hill'  <  On 
the  Elevatory  Forces  which  raised  the  Malvern  Hills.'  '  Memoir  of  the 
Geology  of  the  Vale  of  Evesham.'  In  conjunction  with  Sir  Roderick 
Murohison  he  also  worked  at  the  geology  of  the  district  in  which  he 
lived.  Thus  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  <  Geological  Transactions '  a 
conjoint  paper  appeared  'On  the  New  Red  Sandstone  System  in 
Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire,  and  Warwickshire.'  They  also  pub- 
lished a  separate  work,  entitled  '  Outline  of  the  Geology  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cheltenham.' 

In  1885,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  he  made  a  journey  to  Asia 
Minor.  During  his  travels  he  made  notes,  generally  on  natural 
history,  but  more  especially  on  the  geology  of  the  districts  through 
which  he  passed.  In  the  '  Geological  Transactions '  he  published  the 
foUowiug  papers,  <  On  the  Geology  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.'  <  On 
the  Geology  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna.'  *0n  the  Geology  of 
the  Island  of  Zante.'  *  On  Currents  of  Sea- Water  running  into  the 
Land  in  Cephalonia.'  *A  general  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the 
Western  Part  of  Asia  Minor.' 

On  the  failure  of  the  health  of  Dr.  Bucklaud,  Mr.  Strickland  was 
appointed  reader  in  geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  This  post 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death  iu  1858.  As  a  zoologist  Mr.  Strickland 
was  best  known  as  an  ornithologist.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  birds  inhabiting  Great  Britain,  and  gradually  extended  his 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  these  animals.  His  papers  on  the  classi- 
fication and  description  of  birds  are  very  numerous.  Amongst  these 
the  following  were  published  in  the  '  Prooeedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society : '  '  Descriptions  of  New  Species  of  Birds  from  West  Africa. 
'  Notes  on  certain  Species  of  Birds  from  Malacca.'  Many  other  papers 
on  birds  were  published  by  him  in  the  *  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History/  in  Jardine'a  *  ContributionB  to  Ornithology  '  and  in 
other  works. 

Whilst  at  Oxford  his  attention  had  often  been  directed  to  the  head 
and  foot  of  the  Dodo,  the  only  existing  remains  of  a  bird  that  had 
oeased  to  exist  within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  These  remains 
bad  occupied  the  attention  of  naturalists,  and  many  conjectures  had 
been  made  as  to  the  eiact  nature  of  this  bird.  Mr.  Strickland 
expended  a  large  amount  of  time  and  labour  in  getting  together  all 
the  facts  that  existed  with  regard  to  the  history  and  disappearance  of 
this  bird  [Dodo  in  Natural  Hist.  Diy.]  and  published  a  volume  on 
the  subject,  entitled  '  The  Dodo  and  its  Kindred,  or  the  History  and 
Affinities  of  the  Dodo,  Solitaire,  and  other  extinct  Birds,'  London,  4 to, 
1848.  This  work  contained  copies  from  drawings  of  this  bird,  and  a 
discussion  on  its  zoological  affinities,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  author 
that  it  belonged  to  the  family  of  Cdumbida  or  Dovet,  In  the  sound- 
ness of  this  conclusion  most  naturalists  now  agree.  During  his  life 
Mr.  Strickland  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  large  work  on  the  synonymy 
of  the  family  of  birds,  one  volume  of  which  has  been  published  since 
bis  death. 

Mr.  Strickland,  during  his  geological  studies,  had  his  attention 
necessarily  drawn  to  the  family  of  Molusca,  and  numerous  papers  on 
the  recent  and  extinct  forms  of  the  Molusca  attest  his  knowledge  of 
this  department  of  natural  history.  With  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
detailed  facts  of  the  natural  history  sciences  it  is  not  matter  oi  surprise 
that  he  took  a  deep  interest  In  classification.  He  proposed  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the 
nomenclature  of  natural  history.  He  was  the  author  of  the  report 
issued  by  this  committee,  and  which  baa  been  extremely  useful  in 
establishing  clear  rules  for  the  nomenclature  of  zoology. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  and  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  Ray  Society.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  inducing  this 
Booiety  to  undertake  the  publication  of  Professor  Agassii's  '  BibUograr 
pbki  Zoologite  et  G^logun.'  This  work  he  undertook  to  edit  and  see 
through  the  press,  and  had  completed  the  third  volume  at  the  time  of 
bis  decease.  The  original  list  of  works  in  this  book  was  increased  bv 
Mr.  Strickland  at  least  one  third.  His  own  publications,  the  list  of  which 
was  published  in  the  fourth  volume  and  after  his  death,  amounted  to 
mgh^-six.  He  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  and  usefulnesa 
He  bad  been  attending  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  held  in  the  year  1858  at  Hull.  He  wished 
to  inspect  the  cuttings  of  the  Gainaboraugh  and  Retford  Railway,  and 
wMlst  thus  engaged,  note-book  in  hand,  at  the  Clarborough  Tunnel, 
on  that  line,  he  was  run  over  by  a  passenger  train,  and  killed  on  the 
apot^  September  14,  1858.  He  was  married  in  1845  to  the  second 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart,  but  left  no  children. 

STROZZI,  an  bistorioal  family  of  Florence,  of  the  period  of  the 


republic,  which  produced  many  distinguished  men  both  in  learning 
and  politics.  The  Strozzi  are  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  14tb 
century  by  the  chronicler  Dino  Compagni  as  belonging  to  the  Guelpb 
and  Neri  party,  of  which  they  became  one  of  the  leading  families. 
After  the  revolt  of  the  lower  orders,  in  1878,  was  suppressed,  Tommaso 
Strozzi  joined  Salvestro  de'  Medici,  Benedetto  Alberti,  and  Giorgio 
Scali  in  supporting  the  popular  government  against  the  burgher  aria« 
tocraoy,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  Albizzi  and  some  of  the  Strozzi 
themselves,  who,  on  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  existing 
government,  were  seized  in  1879,  and  summarily  put  to'  death.  A 
fresh  insurrection  in  1361  upset  Tommaso  Strozzi  and  Gioi^o  Scali : 
Strozzi  escaped,  but  Scali  was  beheaded.  Tommaso  Strozzi  retired 
to  Mantua,  whither  a  branch  of  the  Strozzi  was  thus  transplanted. 

In  the  following  century  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  family  was 
Palla  STR0Z2I,  who  filled  several  high  offices  :  he  was  at  the  siege  and 
surrender  of  Pisa  in  1406.  He  was  afterwards  employed  on  several 
missions ;  he  was  sent,  together  with  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  to  the  con- 
gress of  Ferrara  in  1482,  when  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Duke 
of  Milan  on  one  side,  and  Florence  and  Venice  on  the  other,  through 
the  mediation  of  Duke  Nicholas  of  Eiite.  Shortly  after  this  a  civil 
strife  broke  out  between  the  rival  families  of  the  Medici  and  the 
Albizzi,  and  Palla  Str6zzi  joined  the  party  of  the  latter.  The  Medici, 
from  the  time  of  Giovanni,  father  of  Cosmo,  had  token  tiie  popular 
side,  especially  in  the  business  of  the  catasto  or  census,  by  whidi  taxa- 
tion upon  property  was  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  each  citizen*s 
property.  This  measure  had  been  strenuously  opposed  by  the  gmndi, 
or  older  wealthy  families,  who,  having  had  hitherto  the  government  in 
their  hands,  had  never  paid  their  proper  share  of  the  public  burdens, 
which  fell  chiefly  on  the  inferior  citizens.  The  Albizzi,  who  were  at 
the  bead  of  this  burgher  aristocracy,  became  jealous  of  the  popularity 
of  the  Medici.  In  1434  they  contrived  by  means  of  money  to  have 
the  Gonfaloniere,  and  the  majority  of  the  signori  or  executive,  elected 
from  among  their  friends.  Cosmo  de'  Medici  was  then  first  thrown 
into  prison,  and  subsequently  banished.  [Medioi,  vol.  iv.,  col.  175.] 
After  a  twelvemonth  a  re-action  took  place  in  favour  of  the  Medici : 
an  executive  was  chosen  from  among  their  friends.  Rinaldo  degli 
Albizzi  now  proposed  to  hia  friends  to  resort  to  arms  to  prevent  the 
new  executive  from  taking  their  seats  of  office,  and  to  oblige  the 
signoria  that  was  going  out  to  appoint  a  balia  which  would  appoint  an 
executive  favourable  to  them.  Palla  Strozzi,  too  honest  or  too  weak 
for  a  partisan,  opposed  the  proposal  of  Rinaldo  as  too  violent  and 
illegal,  and  advised  to  wait  and  watch  the  acts  of  the  new  executive. 
This  was  the  ruin  of  the  Albizzi ;  for  the  new  governors  began  by 
imprisoning  the  late  Gonfaloniere,  and  he  smnmoned  the  Albizzi  to 
appear  at  the  town  palace.  Upon  this  Rinaldo  summoned  his  friends 
to  arms,  but  many  of  them  declined  to  obey  his  call ;  and  Palla  Strozzi, 
after  several  messages,  came  out  with  two  armed  followers;  at  which 
Rinaldo  broke  out  in  bitter  words  of  reproach,  and  Strozzi,  after  a 
brief  retort  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  went  home.  Rinaldo  remained 
in  uncertainty  :  he  parleyed  with  his  enemies,  whilst  the  signoria  had 
time  to  8«id  for  troops  from  the  country,  which  occupied  all  the 
strong  posts  in  the  city.  The  usual  parliament  was  then  assembled, 
and  a  balia  was  appointed,  which  condemned  the  Albizzi,  Strozzi,  and 
many  others  to  exil^  in  1435.  Palla  Strozzi  went  to  Padua,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  studious  retbement.  *'  On  arriving 
at  Padua  be  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study,  and  found  in  it  a 
harbour  from  past  storms.  He  took  into  his  house  John  Argyropulos 
and  another  learned  Greek,  and  allowed  them  a  good  salary  to  read  to 
him  Greek  works.  Ax^ropulos  read  to  him  Aristotle  on  natural 
philosophy,  and  the  other  read  to  him  other  works.  Palla  Strozzi  was 
himself  well  acquainted  with  Greek,  and  he  translated  into  Latin  the 
works  of  John  Chrysostomus."  (Tito  Yespadano  Strozzi,  in  M^hus's 
'  Life  of  Ambrosius  Travenari')  He  died  at  Padua  in  1462,  at  ninety 
years  of  age. 

Before  his  exile  Palla  Strozzi  had  exerted  himself  to  encourage 
learning  in  his  native  city  of  Florence.  Together  with  Coluccio  Salu- 
tati  and  Niccolo  Nicoli,  be  engaged  Manuel  Chrysoloras  to  come  from 
Greece  to  Italy  about  1896 ;  and  Strozzi  defrayed  in  great  part  bis 
expenaee,  and  caused  him  to  be  retained  at  Florence  as  professor  of 
Greek.  Books  however  were  still  wanted ;  and  Strozzi  sent  to  Greece 
for  them,  and  obtained  many  volumes  at  his  own  expense.  Among 
other  books  he  got  the  'Politics'  of  Aristotle,  the  'Cosmography'  of 
Ptolemy,  with  the  mape,  the  '  Livee '  of  Plutarch,  and  the  works  of 
Plato.  About  the  year  1428  Palla  Strozzi  was  chosen,  with  Giannotti 
Mannetti,  to  reform  the  university  of  Florence,  and  they  established 
new  chairs,  and  gave  a  fresh  vigour  to  that  institution.  It  was  by 
Palla  Strozzi's  advice  that  Filelfo  was  engaged  as  professor,  with  the 
stipend  of  800  crowns,  and  the  new  professor  soon  after  had  nearly 
400  pupils.  Strozzi  was  about  to  form  a  public  library  at  Santa 
Trinita,  in  the  centre  of  Florence ;  he  bad  purchased  many  books,  and 
bad  engaged  amanuenses  to  transcribe  others  for  the  purpose,  when 
the  unfortunate  civil  £sctions  of  1434-35,  and  bis  own  exile,  prevented 
the  execution  of  his  plan.  But  yet  Palla  Strozzi,  with  Snlutati, 
Mannett],  and  others,  must  be  considered  as  having  greatly  contributed 
to  the  revival  of  classical  studies  in  Italy,  before  the  brilliant  era  of 
the  Medici,  to  whom  the  whole  merit  has  been  commonly  attributed. 
Timoteo  Maffei  of  Verona,  Paolo  Corteae^  Srcole  Strosu,  and  othei% 
wrote  eulogies  of  Palia  StrouL 
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A  collateral  branch  of  the  Strozzi  lived  at  Ferrara  in  the  15th 
century.  Its  progenitor  was  Nanni  or  Qiovanni  StroBzi,  a  Florentine, 
who  removed  to  Ferrara,  and  became  a  distbgnished  captain  in  the 
service  of  the  Marquis  Nicholas  of  Este,  was  ennobled,  and  acquired 
considerable  wealth.  Nanni  lefb  four  eons,  all  of  whom  applied  to 
literature ;  but  the  most  distinguished  of  them  was  Tito  Yesfasiaiio 
Strozzi,  who  studied  under  Ouarino  da  Verona,  and  became  a  distin- 
l^uished  scholar  and  Latin  poet  Some  of  bis  'Carmina*  were  pub- 
lished by  ^Idus  Manutius,  and  they  contain  his  own  biography;  others 
are  still  inedited.  Tito  Vespasiano  filled  several  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative offices  at  Ferrara.  He  was  appointed  by  the  duke  president 
of  the  Council  of  the  Elders,  and  was  sent  ambassador  to  Rome  in 
1484.  As  an  administrator  however,  it  appears  from  some  contem- 
porary chroniclers  that  he  was  very  unpopular.  ('  Diario  Ferrarese,'  in 
Muratori,  •lier.  Ital.  Script.*  xxiv.)  He  died  in  September  1605 ;  his 
tomb  is  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Vado  at  Ferrara. 

Ehcolb  Strozzi,  son  of  Tito  Vespasiano,  bom  1471,  perhaps  sur- 
passed his  father  as  a  poet.  He  wrote  both  Latin  and  Italian :  some 
of  his  Latin  yerses  are  published  together  with  those  of  bis  father. 
He  began  a  poem  in  praise  of  Duke  Borso  of  Este,  which  he  lefb 
tmfinished.  He  was  a  friend  of  Bembo,  Giovio,  and  other  illustrious 
contemporaries,  and  Ariosto  (*  Furioso,'  c  42)  has  placed  him  among 
the  excellent  poets  of  his  age.  The  mode  of  his  death  was  tragical. 
He  had  just  married  Barbaura  Torella,  of  a  noble  family  of  Ferrara, 
when,  on  the  6th  of  June  1508,  he  was  murdered  one  evening  as  be 
was  returning  home,  and  his  body  was  found  on  the  road  with  twenty- 
two  stabs,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  mantle.  Giovio  says  that  a  personage 
of  high  rank,  whom  he  does  not  name,  was  through  jealousy  the  author 
of  the  murder.  The  Duke  Alfonso  of  Ferrara  was  suspected.  Some 
of  the  Latin  elegies  of  Ercole  Strozzi  resemble  those  of  Ovid  in  ease 
and  pathos,  and  in  one  of  them  he  seems  to  foretell  his  own  death. 
He  was  buried  in  the  same  church  as  his  father.  His  widow,  who  was 
also  a  poet,  wrote  a  sonnet  on  his  death,  which  is  in  the  '  Raccolta  del 
Poeti  Ferraresi.' 

Of  the  main  stock  of  the  Strozzi  family  which  remained  at  Florence, 
the  most  celebrated  was  Filipfo  Strozzi,  who  figured  at  the  period  of 
the  fall  of  the  republic.  Filippo  acted  an  ambiguous  part ;  he  was 
ambitious,  and  haul  great  influence  through  his  connections  and  his 
^Veat  wealth,  being  possessed  of  large  funds  in  various  banking-bouses 
in  several  countries  of  Europe.  He  was  at  times  the  friend  and  at 
others  the  rival  of  the  Medici.  He  married  Clarice,  daughter  of  Piero 
de'  Medid  and  niece  of  Leo  X.,  a  haughty  ambitions  woman,  who  ill 
brooked  to  see  two  illegitimate  scions  of  the  family — Alessandro  and 
Cardinfd  Ippolito — placed  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  rule  over  Florence. 
Filippo  and  his  wife  were  the  instigators  of  the  popular  movement  of 
May  1527,  in  which  the  republic  was  restored  and  the  two  young 
Medici  were  reduced  to  a  private  condition.  Filippo  Strozzi  was  a 
supporter  of  the  new  Gonfaloniere  Capponi  and  of  the  moderate  party, 
in  opposition  to  the  violent  men  who  wished  to  proscribe  all  the 
friends  of  ike  Medici,  and  drive  matters  to  extremities.  In  1529,  by 
the  treaty  of  Barcelona,  between  Charles  V.  and  Pope  Clement^  it  was 
agreed  to  make  Alessandro,  the  spurious  and  even  dubious  son  of 
Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  eon  of  Piero^  duke  of  the  Florentine  state, 
and  Charles  V.  agreed  to  give  him  in  marriage  his  natural  daughter 
Margaret.  An  army  of  mixed  Imperial  and  Papal  troops  was  sent 
against  Florence,  which  was  obliged  to  surrender,  after  an  obstinate 
resiBtance,  in  which  several  members  of  the  Strozzi  family  distinguished 
themeelves,  in  August  1580,  and  Lorenzo  Strozzi,  brother  of  Filippo, 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  signed  the  capitulation  on  the  part 
of  the  Florentines.  Filippo,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  took  part  in  the 
various  conferences  held  there  by  the  friends  of  the  Medici  in  the 
presence  of  Pope  Clement,  concerning  the  sovereignty  to  be  given  to 
Alessandro.  Filippo  Strozzi  returned  to  Florence  and  appeared  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  the  new  duke,  to  whom  he  even  lent  money  to 
build  a  citadel  to  overawe  the  city.  But  Strozzi  and  his  family  were 
too  wealthy  and  too  ambitious  to  be  long  subservient  to  a  young 
upstart  whose  character  was  despicable.  The  sons  of  Filippo  were 
5ery  and  restive;  and  his  daughter  Luisa,  who  had  married  Luigi 
Capponi,  having  beeu  publicly  insulted  by  one  of  the  duke's  courtiers, 
the  latter  was  assailed  one  evening  and  roughly  handled  by  some 
unknown  men.  Her  brothers,  being  suspected,  were  arrested,  but 
afterwards  liberated  by  an  order  from  Pope  Clement.  The  unfortunate 
Luisa  died  soon  after  of  poison.  Filippo  and  his  sons  left  Florence  for 
Rome,  where  Paul  III.,  Clement's  successor,  felt  not  the  same  interest 
as  his  predecessor  for  the  Duke  of  Florence.  Cardinal  Ippolito  de' 
Medici,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Giuliano,  duke  of  Ndmours,  being  piqued 
at  having  been  set  aside  for  his  cousin  Alessandro,  encouraged  the 
Florentine  malcontents,  who  assembled  at  Rome  under  his  auspices, 
and  among  whom  Filippo  Strozzi  and  his  sons  were  oonspicuous. 
Cardinal  Ippolito  however  died  suddenly,  not  without  suspicion  of 
poison.  In  the  year  1535,  when  Charles  V.  landed  at  Naples  on  his 
return  from  the  Tunis  expedition,  Filippo  Strozzi  and  other  Florentine 
emigrants  appeared  before  him  and  complamed  of  the  tyrannical  and 
dissolute  conduct  of  Duke  Alessandro,  who  repaired  to  Naples  with 
his  counsellor  Guiociardini,  in  order  to  answer  their  charges.  Filippo 
Strozzi  ofiered  large  sums  of  money  to  the  courtiers  of  Charles,  to 
obtain  the  removal  of  Duke  Alessandra  At  hist  the  emperor  decided 
that  the  duke  should  remain,  but  should  give  a  complete  amnesty  to 


the  political  emigrants,  who  however  resolutely  refused  the  boon,  and 
dispersed  themselves  among  various  towns  of  Italy.  Filippo  Stroza 
repaired  to  Venice, 

In  1537  Duke  Alessandro  was  murdered  by  hb  relative  Lorenano 
de'  Medici,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Lorenzo,  the  brother  of  Cosmo 
the  elder ;  upon  which  the  partisans  of  the  Medici  oontrived  to  have 
young  Cosmo,  another  descendant  of  the  same  branch,  elected  prince 
of  Florence,  with  the  approbation  of  Charles  V.  The  Florentine 
emigrants  were  now  reduced  to  despair,  and  being  excited  by  the 
agents  of  France  and  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  they  resolved  to  try  once 
more  the  chance  of  arms.  Filippo  Strozzi  repaired  to  Bologna,  with 
his  son  Piero,  a  young  man  of  rash  courage,  who  had  servod  in  the 
French  armies,  and  with  Baccio  Valori,  Anton  Francesco  degli  Albizzi, 
Prior  Salviftti,  and  others ;  thence  they  made  an  irruption  into  the 
Florentine  territory  with  about  4000  French  and  Italian  mercenaries. 
The  attempt  was  badly  conducted,  and  a  party  of  the  invaders  who 
had  taken  possession  of  the  castie  of  Montemurlo,  situated  between 
Prato  and  Pistoja,  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised  by  the  soldiets 
of  Cosmo  joined  by  Spanish  troops  in  the  emperor  s  service,  and  were 
totally  routed.  Piero  Strozzi  was  lucky  enough  to  escape,  but  Filippo 
and  the  other  leaders  were  taken  and  carried  to  Florence,  where  most 
of  them  were  immediately  beheaded.  Filippo  Strozzi  was  imprisooed 
in  the  veiy  fortress  which  his  money  had  helped  to  raise.  He  was 
there  kept  as  a  prisoner  of  the  emperor,  under  the  care  of  his  lieutenant 
Don  Joan  de  Luna.  Charles  V.,  although  he  hated  Filippo  Strozzi 
and  all  his  family  as  enemies  and  partisans  of  France,  still  hesitated 
conoeming  his  doom,  as  Pope  Paul  and  other  great  personages  inter- 
ceded for  him ;  Duke  Cosmo  however  was  eager  for  his  death.  The 
emperor  told  the  pope  that  he  would  spare  him  if  he  could  show  that 
he  was  innocent  of  the  murder  of  Duke  Alessandro.  Filippo  Strozzi 
was  at  Venice  when  the  murder  was  committed  at  Florence,  and  it 
appears  certain  that  he  had  no  previous  understanding  with  Lorenzino: 
he  was  astonished  and  for  a  time  incredulous  when  the  latter  told  him 
what  he  had  done;  but  when  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth,  he 
praised  Lorenzino  for  his  deed,  and  extolled  him  as  another  Brutus. 
However,  Filippo  Stirozsi  was  examined,  and  put  to  the  torture  tn 
presence  of  Cosmo's  chancellor  and  of  Don  Juan  de  Luna;  but 
although  he  suffered  cruelly,  being  of  a  weak  and  sensitive  frame,  he 
denied  all  participation  in  the  murder,  and  Don  Juan  de  Luna  at  laet 
ordered  the  torture  to  cease.  Duke  Cosmo  however  seised  upon 
Giuliano  Gondi,  an  intimate  friend  of  Filippo,  who,  being  under  the 
torture,  said  that  he  had  heard  from  Filippo  that  he  was  privy  to  the 
murder.  The  depositions  were  sent  to  the  emperor,  who  ordered  Don 
Juan  de  Luna  to  deliver  his  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  Cosmo. 
Filippo,  being  informed  of  this,  preferred  killing  himself  to  being  put 
to  death  by  the  executioner.  He  wrote  a  declaration  of  his  motives, 
inscribed  *  Deo  Liberatori,'  in  which  he  said  that  after  having  been 
already  cruelly  tortured,  and  in  order  to  avoid  being  induced,  tfairongh 
the  violence  of  renewed  torments,  to  accuse  some  of  his  innocent 
relations  and  friends,  as  had  lately  been  the  case  with  the  unfortunate 
Giuliano  Gondi,  he  had  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  and 
that  he  recommended  his  soul  to  God,  begging  of  his  mercy  to  give 
him  at  least  a  place  with  Cato  of  Utica  and  other  virtuous  men  who 
had  died  in  a  like  manner.  He  then  requested  his  sons  to  fulfil  his 
testament,  and  to  repay  Don  Juan  de  Luna,  the  Spanish  commander 
of  the  fortress,  for  the  many  accommodations  he  had  granted  him, 
and  to  bury  his  body  in  Santa  Maria  Novello  by  the  side  of  his  wife, 
if  it  should  be  permitted ;  otherwise  it  might  lie  wherever  they  would 
put  it.  And  lastiy,  addresaing  the  emperor,  he  entreated  him  to 
inform  himself  better  conoeming  the  condition  of  poor  Florence,  and 
to  provide  better  than  he  had  hitherto  done  for  its  weal,  unless  he 
intended  to  ruui  the  city  altogether.  He  signed  this  remarkable 
paper,  which  was  found  in  his  bosom  after  his  death,  "Philippus 
Strozzi  jamjam  moriturus,"  and  added  as  an  epigraph  the  line  from 
Virgil- 

"  Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibos  ultor.'* 

He  then  seized  a  sword  which  had  been  left,  perhaps  by  a  friendly 
hand,  in  his  prison,  and  cut  his  throat.  His  end  excited  a  feeling  of 
compassion,  mixed  with  horror,  all  over  Italy.  Whatever  judgment 
we  may  form  of  the  character  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  in  which  ambition 
and  weakness  were  predominant  ingredients,  we  cannot  help  com- 
passionating him  in  his  death.  The  mode  of  his  trial  was  barbarous 
and  illegal :  if  he  had  been  tried  and  executed,  like  his  compsmions,  as 
a  rebel  or  disturber  of  the  public  peace  caught  with  arms  in  his  hands, 
the  sentence  would  have  been  plausible ;  but  he  was  kept  in  prison 
for  a  twelvemonth,  and  then  tried  for  a  deed  of  which  he  was  innocent 
Strozzi  was  generous  and  accomplished,  was  well  acquainted  with 
classical  literature,  and  he  translated  Polybius's  treatise  '  On  tho  mode 
of  forming  Encampments,'  and  also  some  apophthegms  of  Plutarch. 
Many  have  mistaken  him  for  a  real  patriot,  which  he  was  not ;  and 
Charles  V.  had  well  judged  him,  as  well  as  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Florentine  emigrants,  when  he  said  to  Antonio  Doria,  who  was  plead- 
ing their  cause  at  Naples  in  the  time  of  Duke  Alessandro,  *'  You  little 
understand  these  men,  Antonio ;  they  do  not  wish  the  liberty  of  thdr 
country,  but  their  own  greatness ;  for  if  we  were  to  remove  the  duke 
they  would  become  themselves  lords  of  Florence,  in  spite  of  the  other 
citizens,  who  really  love  the  liberty  of  their  city,  but  who  could  not 
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resist  the  influence  and  wealth  and  power  of  these  ambitions  leaden.** 
(Varchi;  Sogni;  Adrian! ;  the  'Life  of  Filippo,'  by  his  brother  Lorenzo 
Strozzi ;  and  Botta,  *  Storia  d'ltalia.*)  A  curious  manuscript  was  dis- 
covered not  many  years  since  in  the  possession  of  the  Cavalier  G.  F. 
Uguccioniof  Florence,  which  is  an  inedited  history  of  Gian  Girolamo 
do  Rossi,  a  friend  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  which  contains  several  particulars 
concerning  his  untimely  end.  ('  Antologia  di  Firenze,*  No.  127,  July 
IS 31.)  The  author  says  that  Cardinal  Cibo  and  Cosmo's  mother  were 
tlie  great  instigators  of  Filippo's  death,  because  they  thought  that  his 
great  wealth  was  dangerous  in  his  hands,  but  would  be  less  so  when 
divided  among  Lis  children.  Filippo  had  still  at  his  death  50,000 
scudi,  or  crowns,  of  income,  chiefly  in  the  banks  of  France,  which  his 
enemies  could  not  touch,  after  the  emperor  had  confiacated  the  funds 
which  ho  had  in  Spain.  Germany,  and  Italy.     He  died  Sept.  18, 1538. 

PiERO  Strozzi,  son  of  Filippo,  after  escaping  from  Tuscany,  returned 
to  France,  where  he  was  patronised  by  Henri  IL  and  his  consort 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  French  army.  In 
1553  he  was  sent,  with  the  title  of  <  Lieutenant  of  the  King  in  Italy,' 
to  Sieua,  which  republic  was  then  at  war  with  Cosmo,  duke  of  Florence, 
and  where  there  was  already  a  French  auxiliary  force,  joined  by  a 
number  of  Florentine  emigrants.  His  brother  Leone  Strozzi  went 
also  with  a  French  naval  force  to  the  const  of  Piombino,  but  was 
killed  while  attacking  a  small  fortress  near  the  shore.  Piero  Strozzi 
mismanaged  the  defence  of  Siena;  his  great  object  being  to  attack 
Florence,  he  neglected  the  main  matter,  which  was  to  defend  Siena ; 
he  made  useless  incursions  into  the  Florentine  territory.  Being 
defeated,  after  a  desperate  fight  near  Marciano,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Marignnno,  he  retired  to  MontaJcino ;  and  the  city  of  Siena,  after  sus- 
taining the  horrors  of  famine,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  Duke 
Cosmo,  in  April  1555.  Piero  Strozzi,  who  in  the  meantime  had  been 
made  marshal  of  France  by  Henry  II.,  retired  to  Rome.  Soon  after. 
Pope  Paul  IV.  having  quarrelled  with  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the 
latter  sent  the  Duke  of  Alba  from  Naples  to  attack  Rome  in  1556,  and 
Piero  Strozzi  was  entrusted  by  the  pope  with  the  defence  of  the  city. 
Strozzi  stood  out  bravely  against  the  Spaniards,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  with  a  French  army  obliged  the  Duke  of  Alba  to  with- 
draw to  Naples.  After  this  Strozzi  returned  to  France,  and  repaired 
to  the  French  camp  in  Picardy  to  fight  against  the  Spaniards  and 
English.  In  1558  he  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  took  Calais  from  the 
English,  but  on  June  20,  Piero  Strozzi  was  killed  by  a  musket-shot  at 
the  taking  of  Thionville.  His  son  Philippe  attained  high  rank  in  the 
French  service,  and  was  killed  in  1587,  in  the  Azores  Islands,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  with  an  expedition  by  Henri  IIL,  or  rather  by  Queen 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  to  favour  the  claims  of  Don  Antonio,  claimant 
of  the  crown  of  Portugal  against  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

GiAUBATTiSTA  Stbozzi,  SOU  of  Lorcuzo  and  nephew  to  Piero,  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1551,  and  was  celebrated  during  a  long  life  for 
his  learning,  his  upright  character,  and  his  encouragement  of  useful 
knowledge.  His  house  was  a  kind  of  school,  to  which  young  men 
fond  of  study  resorted,  and  he  gave  them  lessons  gratuitously,  and 
held  disputations  with  them  on  various  subjects  of  science.  Those 
who  "were  assiduous  but  poor  he  supplied  with  books,  board,  and 
other  necessaries,  and  by  so  doing  he  greatly  reduced  his  property. 
He  was  very  intimate  with  the  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  son 
Cosmo  II.  When  Urban  VIII.  was  elected  pope  in  1623,  he  invited 
Giambattista  Strozzi  to  Rome,  gave  him  apartments  in  the  Vatican, 
and  delighted  in  his  conversation;  and  when  Strozzi  depairted  to 
return  to  Florence,  the  pope  sent  him  a  letter,  in  which,  among  other 
expressions  of  esteem,  he  said  that  he  wished  that  every  town  of 
Itidy  possessed  a  man  like  him.  After  his  return  to  Florence  he 
became  blind,  but  continued  to  receive  in  his  house  and  converse  with 
studious  men  who  resorted  to  him  from  all  parts.  He  died  in  1634, 
at  eighty-three  years  of  age.  He  was  an  elegant  writer  both  in  prose 
and  in  verse;  some  of  his  poems  and  dissertations  have  been  published, 
but  most  of  his  works  remain  in  manuscript.  He  began  a  poem 
entitled  '  L' America,'  concerning  the  discoveries  of  his  countryman 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  but  left  it  unfinished.  Professor  Rosini  has 
inserted  many  interesting  particulars  of  the  life  of  Giambattista 
Strozzi  in  his  historical  novel  '  La  Monaca  di  Monza.' 

There  are  several  other  individuals  of  the  name  of  Strozzi  belonging 
to  various  branches  of  the  family,  who  became  known  in  different 
parts  of  Italy  for  their  learning.  Francesco  di  Soldo  Strozzi,  a  Flo- 
rentine, but  residing  at  Venice,  translated  into  Italian  Xenophon*8 
'History  of  Greece,'  Venice,  1550,  and  also  Thucydides,  which  last  he 
dedicated  to  Duke  Cosmo,  Venice,  1545,  reprinted  in  1563,  but  of 
which  a  much  better  edition  was  published  at  Verona  in  1785.  Oberto  i 
Strozzi  of  Mantua,  a  descendant  of  Tommaso  above  mentioned,  was  a  , 
patron  of  literature.  He  lived  in  the  16th  century,  and  was  a  friend 
of  Bemi,  Mauro  della  Casa,  and  other  learned  men.  He  founded  a 
poetical  academy  at  Rome,  called  'Dei  Vignajuoli,'  about  1584,^  which 
assembled  in  his  own  house,  and  whose  meetings  are  recorded  in  high 
terms  by  Marco  Sabino  in  his  dedication  to  Strozzi  of  the  poetical 
'  Instituzioni '  of  Mario  Equicola  in  1541. 

Giulio  Strozzi,  bom  at  Venice  about  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
century,  wrote  poems — among  others  an  epio  entitled  '  Venezia  Edifi- 
cata.*  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  when  he  and  Cardinal  Deti 
founded  an  academy  called  Degli  Ordinati,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  Umoristi.    Strozzi  was  made  papal  prothonotary,  and  died  at 
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Rome  in  1660.  Chirico  Strozzi,  a  Florentine,  lived  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury ;  he  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  of  Greek  at  Bologna,  and 
afterwards  at  Pisa,  where  he  died  in  1565.  He  composed  a  supple- 
ment to  the  '  Politics '  of  Aristotle,  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  books.  Pietro  Strozzi,  also  a  Florentine,  lived  in  the  17th 
century,  and  wrote  a  theological  and  controversial  work,  '  De  Dog- 
matibus  ChaldsBorum,'  with  the  view  of  converting  the  Nestoriana 
of  Mesopotamia  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  (Tiraboschi;  Pignotti; 
Fontanini.) 

The  palace  Strozzi  at  Florence,  built  by  the  architects  Da  Majano 
and  Pollajolo,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
the  massive  and  stem  style  of  Tuscan  architecture  of  the  middle  ages. 
After  the  lapse  of  nearly  four  centuries  it  appears  as  perfect  as  if  it 
were  a  recent  structure.  The  colossal  entablature  which  crowns  the 
building  is  much  admired. 

STIKUENSEE  and  BRANDT,  have  acquired  celebrity  from  their 
extraordinary  rise  to  rank  and  power,  and  still  more  so  from  their 
common  fate.  Their  names  are  inseparably  blended  in  history,  and 
the  life  of  the  one  can  hardly  be  told  apart  from  that  of  the  other. 

John  Frederick  Count  Struensee  was  born  at  Halle  in  Saxony, 
on  the  5th  of  August  1737.  His  father,  a  divine  of  some  eminence, 
respected  alike  for  his  good  qualities  and  for  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
principles,  was  professor  of  theology  at  the  university  of  Halle,  and 
his  mother  was  the  only  daughter  of  John  Samuel  Karl,  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  Both  his  parents  took  great  pains 
in  educating  young  Struensee,  who,  after  the  ordinary  course  of 
studies  at  the  school  attached  to  the  orphan-house  of  Dr.  Franke, 
entered  the  university  in  1754,  and  appUed  himself  to  physia  The 
extraordinary  talents  which  he  possessed,  and  the  facility  with  which 
he  acquired  everything  bearing  upon  the  science  he  had  chosen,  were 
strongly  counterbalanced  by  ucentious  habits  and  a  loose  way  of 
thinking  on  matters  of  religion.  Being  however  under  the  control  of 
his  father,  he  obtained,  with  some  distinction,  his  degree  of  doctor 
in  medicine  in  1757.  In  the  same  year  his  fiEither  was  made  pastor 
primarius  at  the  principal  church  of  Altona,  where  young  Struensee 
himself  obtained  the  appointment  of  public  physician.  Singular 
success  attended  him  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  shortly 
after  his  arrival  a  few  literary  productions  procured  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  author.  He  remained  in  this  situation  after  his  father's 
removal  to  Rcndsburg  in  1760,  where  he  had  been  appointed  super- 
intendant-goneral  of  Sleswig  and  Holstein.  It  is  to  Struensee's  stay 
in  Altona  that  we  must  ascribe  his  knowledge  of  politics,  little  as  it 
was,  which  he  so  ably  employed  afterwards  in  the  days  of  his  greatest 
prosperity.  Here  also  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  pernioious 
system  of  licentiousness  which  was  at  once  the  stimulus  of  his 
ambition  and  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 

It  does  not  appear  when  he  left  Altona ;  but  in  1768  we  find  him 
appointed  to  attend  the  King  of  Denmark,  Christian  VIL,  in  his  tour 
through  Germany,  France,  and  England.  Struensee  soon  insinuated 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  king,  with  whose  profligacy  the 
loose  principles  and  easy  manners  of  his  new  physician  were  in  perfect 
accordance ;  and  such  was  the  ascendancy  he  gained  over  his  royal 
master,  that^  shortly  after  his  introduction  to  him,  he  ventured  to 
promise  Brandt,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  at  Paris,  to  use  his 
influence  in  order  to  procure  his  recal  from  banishment.  About  the 
same  time  he  met  Count  Rautzau,  who  afterwards  played  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  revolution  which  involved  his  ruin.  At  Paris 
a  frequent  intercourse  with  D'Alombert  and  Voltaire  confirmed  him 
in  his  infidelity,  while  the  profligacy  of  the  higher  ranks  gave  exemp- 
tion from  the  fear  of  scandal  We  must  not  omit  that  it  was  during 
this  journey  of  Christian  VII.  that  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred 
on  the  king  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  that  of  M.D.  on 
Struensee.  Soon  after  their  return  to  Copenhagen  the  king  himself 
presented  Struensee  to  the  Queen  Caroline  MatUda,  the  posthumous 
daughter  of  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  sister  of  George  III.,  and 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  privy  councillor.  It  appears  however 
that  the  queen  did  not  receive  this  new  favourite  of  her  husband 
with  any  marks  of  attention.  It  was  only  through  the  address  with 
which  Struensee  reconciled  her  with  the  king,  from  whom  she  had 
been  alienated  in  consequence  of  his  excesses,  that  he  became  as 
acceptable  to  her  as  to  her  husband.  He  received  every  day  from 
both  of  them  new  marks  of  consideration  and  esteem,  and  in  1775, 
having  inoculated  the  crown  prince  (Fredorio  VI.,  bom  in  1768),  he 
was  entrusted  with  his  physicid  education.  In  his  capacity  of  lecturer 
to  the  king,  Struensee  found  ample  opportunities  of  realising  his 
ambitious  plans.  In  order  to  supplant  Count  Bemstorff,  or  rather,  to 
deprive  him  of  his  seat  in  the  council  of  state,  he  recommended 
Count  Rantzau-Af  chbach.  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  the  recal  of 
his  friend  Enewold  von  Brandt^  who  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
'  maltre  des  plaisirs '  and  director  of  the  plays,  instead  of  the  old 
favourite  Count  von  Hoik.  Brandt's  polished  manners,  his  easy 
address,  and  his  lively  conversation,  were  qualities  well  calculated  to 
promote  his  favour  with  the  ooiurt.  where  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Struensee  that  none  but  his  friends  should  have  any 
influence.  It  was  chiefly  through  Brandt  that  he  finally  succeeded  in 
dismissing  Count  Bemstorff  from  the  service;  many  other  men  of 
quality  were  obliged  to  leave  their  situations,  and  the  queen-dowager 
Juliana  Maria  soon  found  herself  without  power,  neglected  by  her 
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friends,  •o'i  ili^l.Ud  bj  her  tuemief.  ILe  triamjh  of  Qccen  Carolice 
wa«  cor;.;  '.ote ;  tLe  kiog  behaved  to  her  with  deference,  and  Stniensee 
was  DOW  coD.-.t::u>d  f.ri»t  iL,:au'.*ir  with  almost  unlimited  powf-r.  Thus 
matters  kVami  at  the  end  of  1770,  when  of  the  two  (parties  striTing  for 
Le  power  which  the  kitg  had  almo&t  resigned,  that  of  the  Toimg 
uecn  under  tLe  guidance  of  Stniecsee  obtained  a  decisive  Tictory. 
order  to  be  in  perfect  security,  Stmeneee  aasi^'ned  to  Brandt  the 
special  office  of  amosing  the  king  and  preventicg  him  from  having  ' 
anj  conference  with  his  minifctcn. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  king,  mged  bj  Stniecsee,  dlsaolTsd 
tho  council  of  state,  and  instituted  in  it^  place  a  commission  of  con- 
ference ('  Commission  confercns ')  which  consisted  of  the  presidents 
of  the  sereral  brasches  of  public  administration.  This  measure 
brought  all  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  prime  minister,  bj  whom 
the  members  of  this  new  council  had  been  appointed.  .It  changed  at 
the  same  time  the  whole  Danish  constitution  by  depriTing  the  nobility 
of  their  hereditary  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  government^  created 
a  univerael  feeling  of  di£approbation,  and  brought  much  popular 
odium  on  Struemiee.  80  limited  were  the  powen  of  this  new  chamber 
that  it  could  a>semble  only  at  certain  times,  and  might  be  dlBznissed 
by  the  minister;  in  fact,  ita  members  had  neither  rank,  power,  nor 
influence.  The  imprudence  with  which  this  measure  was  carried 
into  effect  could  not  but  prejudice  the  queen's  cause.  Among  the 
many  enemif  s  which  it  created,  few  were  so  exasperated  as  Count  | 
Rantzau,  who,  with  hii  seat  in  the  council  of  state^  lost  all  his  power 
and  authority.  In  order  to  revenge  himself  he  joined  the  queen  ' 
dowager  at  Friedensborg.  This  feuTden  change  in  the  administration  | 
had  however  the  denired  effect  Struetisee's  authority  became  para-  ■ 
mount,  and  no  one  ventured  to  oppose  him.  The  ministers  were 
removed  one  after  the  other.  All  afiairs  were  carried  on  under  the  • 
immediate  direction  of  Struensee,  and  all  papers  passed  through  his 
hands  before  their  ratifi  -.tion  by  the  king.  He  soon  found  however  , 
that  notwithstanding  L'la  qualifications  for  managing  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  kin^'dom,  he  had  no  present  means  of  rebtoring  the 
exchequer  and  re;,^latiiig  the  home  departrcent,  both  of  which  had 
long  been  declining  uLder  the  administration  of  persons  utterly 
devoid  of  jirudence  and  unacquainted  «ith  the  resources  of  the  : 
country.  His  brother  C.  A.  Struen&ce,  member  of  the  college  of 
finance,  assisted  him  in  his  intended  improvements;  but  the  taxes 
which  he  iniposed  produced  great  destitution  among  the  lower 
classes,  a  circumstance  which,  joined  to  the  despotism  exercised  over 
them  by  a  foreigner,  increased  the  number  of  malcontents  and  the 
diMtatiftfuction  of  the  people.  All  this  time  the  king  was  surrounded 
by  libertines,  by  whom  the  court  was  plunged  into  a  profligacy  which 
offended  the  nation.  Meanwhile  the  attachment  of  the  queen  to 
Struensee  exceeded,  in  appearance  at  least,  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
In  July  1771  she  was  delivered  of  a  princt  ss,  and  her  feara  of  the 
infamous  reports  which  were  likely  to  spread  from  the  court  of  the 
queen  dowager  at  Friedensburg  tended  only  to  place  her  after  this 
event  still  more  in  StrueiiS^e's  power.  This  power  he  shamefuUy 
abused.  He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  count,  together  vath  his 
friend  Brandt,  and  there  is  reanon  to  believe  that  much  of  the 
enormous  wealth  of  which  he  died  pos^eesed  was  wrung  from  the 
queen's  weakness.  But  though  the  queen's  fears  made  her  silent,  it 
was  not  BO  with  the  press.  Its  comments  on  Stniensee's  proceedings 
could  not  be  silenced,  except  by  revoking  the  freedom  which  he  had 
granted  only  two  years  before  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  popularity. 
This  proceeding,  as  well  as  the  many  slights  he  offered  to  hla  former 
friends,  rahsed  the  indignation  of  the  people  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
even  those  who  were  most  attached  to  him  treated  him  with  reserve 
and  coldness.  At  this  crisis  too  his  mental  powers  began  to  fail ;  the 
daring  which  had  founded  his  administration,  and  the  quickness  in 
planning  and  boldness  in  executing  which  sustained  it,  gave  place  to 
a  weak  and  vacillating  fear  of  his  daily  increasing  difficulties.  An 
unimportant  mutiny  of  300  sailors  who  had  not  received  their  pay  had 
already  shaken  Struensee's  firmness,  and  was  followed  by  a  revolt  of 
the  life*f;uards,  whom  he  had  dismifised  without  any  cause. 

On  this  occasion  Struensee  acted  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  Tnap 
In  power ;  he  acceded  to  all  the  demands  of  the  revolted  soldiers,  and 
sought  to  conciliate  them  by  various  means.  This  disclosure  of  his 
weakness  of  character,  to  which  succeeded  measures  evidently  calcu* 
lated  to  secure  his  personal  safety,  led  the  English  ambassador  to  warn 
the  queen  of  the  approaching  downfal  of  the  favourite.  The  regard  he 
felt  for  her  made  him  even  go  farther,  and  request  that  she  would 
remove  Struensee  from  the  court,  in  order  to  prevent  the  catastrophe 
which  he  foresaw.  But  all  his  entreaties  were  in  vain.  The  queen 
trusted  too  much  to  Struensee's  prudence,  who  now  made  some 
changes  in  the  department  of  police,  with  the  view  of  securing  himself 
against  any  danger.  But  the  purport  of  those  measures  was  too 
manifest.  The  people  naturally  enough  concluded  that  Struensee 
JJ"  conscious  of  having  slighted  the  nation,  and  they  began  to  see 
that  the  prime  minister  was  only  a  fortunate  adventurer,  whose 
^reer  wm  drawing  to  a  close.  The  particans  of  Juliana  Maria  and 
her  son  Pnnce  Frederic  regarded  this  as  an  opportunity  for  a  coup 
d6tat  too  favourable  to  be  neglected.  They  planned  a  consph^cy 
with  so  much  secresy  that  nothing  whatever  transpired  which  could 
have  put  Struensee  on  his  guard.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th 
Jftouary  1772,  Queen  Matilda,  Struensee  and  his  brother,  Brandt,  and 


aD  their  friends  and  adherents,  were  aiustiA.  The  eteuiag  before  a 
ball  had  been  given  in  the  royal  pabee.  Stun— ii^  eosKcaoos  of  his 
own  un(opnIarity,  had,  accoriicg  to  hii  custoas,  sujrooiided  the 
palace  wi*h  guards  cm  whose  Lielity  he  thought  be  eoold  rely. 
General  Eichitadt,  who  had  be^n  gained  over  by  the  <^>posite  party, 
changed  the  soldieo,  substituting  his  own  dragoons  in  their  place. 
That  evening  the  young  queen  daz.eed  mudi,  and  dosed  the  ball  with 
the  treacherous  Prince  Frederic,  about  one  o'clock.  At  three  in  the 
morning.  Colonel  KoU^r,  an  old  enemy  of  Struensee,  sent  his  ofioera 
into  the  palace,  telling  them  that  he  Lad  oidrrs  from  the  king  to 
arrest  the  queen.  At  the  same  time  the  conspizatots — the  Qu^en 
Dowager,  Pnnce  Frederic,  Rantzau,  KoUer,  Guldbei^  and  Eichst.idt 
— went  into  the  wretched  king^s  bedchamber,  and  forced  him  to  agn 
the  order  for  the  seicare  of  Struensee  and  Us  partisans.  The  unfor- 
tunate queen  was  cairied  to  Kronenhmg,  vrhcre  she  was  oonfined 
until  the  end  of  May  1772,  when  she  was  set  at  liberty  through  the 
resolute  influence  of  the  English  government,  and  was  removed  to 
Zelle,  where,  after  three  years  of  exile,  and  at  the  eariy  age  of  twenty- 
four,  she  died  of  a  broken  heart  With  her  last  breath  she  aolemniy 
asserted  her  innocence,  and  however  imprudently  she  may  have  acted, 
thefe  is  little,  if  any  doubt,  that  she  was  free  from  the  crime  impatel 
to  her  by  her  enemies,  the  queen  dowsger  and  her  partisans,  who 
appear  to  have  been  devoid  of  the  least  particle  of  truth*  mercy,  or 
generosity. 

A  special  comml^rion  was  formed,  in  order  to  tiy  Struensee.  TLe 
charge,  consisting  of  nine  heads,  was  given  to  the  fiscal-genetal  on  the 
22nd  April  1772.  He  was,  of  course — ^the  entire  power  being  now  is 
the  hands  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  and  the  king  being  in  &ct  a  prisoner 
in  their  hands — found  guilty.  By  the  aentenoe,  which  was  prooounoed 
on  the  25th  of  April  1772,  Struensee  was  to  be  deprived  of  all  his 
dignities  and  beheaded.  His  right  hand  was  to  be  cut  off,  his  body 
quartered  and  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  his  head  and  hand  were  to 
be  stuck  up  on  a  pole.  This  sentence  the  king  was  forced  to  go 
through  the  mockery  of  confirming;  and  on  the  2Sth  of  April 
Struensee  was  decapitated,  after  witnessing  the  death  of  hia  friend 
Brandt  During  Struencee's  imprisonment^  Dr.  Milnter  succeeded  in 
converting  him  from  scepticism  to  Christianity  -.  the  narrative  of  his 
conversion  was  published,  fir&t  at  Copenhagex:,  in  1783,  and  trans- 
lated into  English  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Wendebiaii,  and  republished  in 
18*26  by  Thomas  RenneU.  Struensee  was  undoubtedly  a  noan  of  great 
abilities,  capable  of  great  application  to  businesa,  rapid  and  decisive 
in  his  resolutions,  as  well  as  enlarged  and  patriotic  in  his  views ;  but 
he  neither  possessed  the  profound  policy,  the  active  vigilance,  nor 
the  superior  judgment  reouisite  for  maintaining  him  in  his  sudden 
elevation.  Towards  the  close  of  his  ministry  he  acted  vnthout  fore- 
sight or  address,  as  if,  vrith  the  difficulties  which  augmented  around 
him,  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  strength  of  understanding. 
Voluptuousness  was  the  source  of  his  misfortunes ;  smbition  only  cud- 
tributed  to  hasten  and  complete  them.  His  ignorance  of  the  language 
of  the  countiy  which  he  for  some  time  ruled  made  him  commit  many 
mistakes  which  otherwise  he  would  have  avoided.  Nevertheless  the 
charges  brought  against  him  are  heavy,  especially  that  of  peculation; 
he  had  on  various  occasions  used  the  public  money  for  the  purposes 
of  himself  and  his  friends,  and  on  one  occasion  he  took  60,000  dollan 
to  remunerate  himself  for  his  services,  and  gave  an  equal  sum  to 
Brandt  His  friend  Brandt  was  formerly  chamberlain  to  Chriatian  YII.; 
but  having  calumniated  Count  Hoik,  the  then  favourite  of  the  king, 
he  was  banished  from  court  Stmeufiee,  as  above  stated,  recalled  him 
in  1770,  and  from  that  period  his  life  was  but  a  copy  of  that  of  the 
prime-minister. 

(Jens  Kragh  Host,  Der  gtheime  CabintitminisUr  Graf  Strmauet,  and 
duitn  Minuterium,  which  is  the  best  book  on  the  subject;  An  AuiAen- 
tic  Elucidation  of  the  History  of  Counts  Struensee  and  Brandt^  17S8,  a 
book  containing  many  unfounded  and  incorrect  aasertiona;  Falken 
Skiold^  Mimovra,  Paris,  1826;  A  Narrative  of  the  Convtrtion  and 
Death  of  Count  Struensee,  by  Dr.  Miinter,  London,  1826,  containing 
also  Struensee's  famous  confession ;  and  Mahon,  England,  voL  v.) 

STRUENSEE,  CARL  AUGUST  VON,  brother  of  the  foregoing, 
was  bom  at  Halle  on  the  18th  of  August  1735,  and  entered  the  Mhool 
of  the  orphan-house  and  the  umversity  of  that  town.  The  wish  of  hia 
father  was  that  he  should  study  theology;  but  although  he  was 
matriculated  in  the  theological  fac^ty,  young  Struensee  chiefly  applied 
his  mind  to  mathematics  and  philosophy.  In  1756  he  was  appointed 
a  lecturer  at  the  university  of  Halle;  his  lectures  on  mathematics 
and  Hebrew  were  well  attended,  and  procured  for  him  some  reputation. 
As  early  as  1757  he  obtained  a  professorship  at  the  military  academy 
of  Lie^nitz.  The  scantiness  of  pupils  which  the  war  had  occasioned, 
gave  him  leisure  to  study  the  application  of  mathematios  to  the  science 
of  war,  and  in  1760  he  published  his  *  Rudiments  of  Artillery '  ^Srd 
edition,  Leipsdg,  1768).  This  work  procured  him  the  fiavour  of 
Frederic  iL,  who,  sent  him  a  great  number  of  young  officers  whom  he 
waste  form  for  the  servioe.  Li  1771  appeared  his  'Rudiments  of 
Military  Architecture,'  the  third  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1774; 
they  were  republished  at  Leipzig  in  1786.  This  was  the  first  good 
book  on  the  subject  published  in  Germany.  Meanwhile  his  brother, 
who  had  lately  made  his  appearance  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen, 
invited  him  to  that  city  in  1769.  Here  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
counsellor  of  justicoi  and  such  was  his  application  in  the  performance 
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of  his  cinbies  and  the  judgment  with  wliich  he  avoided  all  party  strife, 
that  aftop  the  downfall  of  his  brother  he  was  set  at  liberty  after  a  short 
imprisonment,  and  permitted  to  return  to  his  country.  Frederic  II. 
received  hiai  with  kindness,  and  offered  to  him  the  yet  vacant  place  at 
the  academy  of  Liegnitz :  but  he  refused  the  offer,  and  retired  to  his 
country-seat  of  Alzenau,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haynau  in  Silesia, 
where  he  pursued  his  political  and  mathematical  studies.  Here  he  trans- 
lated Pinto's  '  Essays  on  Political  Economy  *  (1776),  to  which  he  added, 
in  1777,  a  second  volume  containing  essays  of  his  own.  These  were 
augmented  and  republished  in  8  vols.,  Leipzig,  1800.  It  was  here  also 
that  he  wrote  '  A  Short  Description  of  the  Commerce  of  the  principal 
European  States,'  a  work  which  was  completed  by  SinapiuB,  and  cou- 
tains  very  important  notices  on  the  trade  of  the  Prusso-Polonic  states. 
Upon  this  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  counsellor  of  finances,  and 
appointed  at  Berlin  director  vf  the  maritime  trade.  In  this  capacity 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinary  zeal  and  his  politic 
measures,  and  soon  effected  a  rise  in  the  trade,  which  had  much 
suffered  under  former  administrations.  For  these  services  he  was 
made  a  noble,  and  received  the  name  of  Karlsbach  in  1789  ;  two  years 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  miniBter  of  state  and  president  of  the 
board  of  excise,  in  which  situation  he  died  October  17, 1804. 

STRUTT,  JOSEPH,  an  artist  and  antiquary  of  considerable  merit, 
was  bom  at  Springfield,  in  Essex,  October  27,  1749.  His  father  was 
the  owner  of  a  mill  at  Springfield.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  son 
was  apprenticed  to  the  unfortunate  AViHiam  Wynne  Kyland,  the 
engraver,  and  afterwards  became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  tried  his  talent  at  painting  in  oiL  In  1771  he  became  a 
student  in  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  the  manuscript 
stores  of  which  gave  a  new  bias  to  his  pursuits,  and  where  he  con- 
ceived, and  obtained  the  best  embellishments  for,  most  of  the  literary 
labours  which  he  afterwards  executed. 

In  1778  he  published  his  fii-st  work, '  The  Regal  and  Ecdesiaslical 
Antiquities  of  England,  containing  the  representations  of  the  English 
monarchs  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Henry  VIII.,'  a  thin  volume 
in  quarto ;  a  new  edition  of  which  he  published,  with  a  Supplement, 
in  1793.  In  1774  he  published  the  first  volume  4to,  of  what  he  called 
'Horda^Angel-Oynnan,  or  a  complete  view  of  the  Hanners,  Customs, 
Arms,  Habits,  &c.  of  the  Inhabitants  of  England,  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons;'  the  second  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1775,  and  the 
third  in  1776.  In  1777  and  1778  he  published  his  '  Chronicle  of 
England,'  in  2  vols.  4to.  He  had  intended  to  bring  this  work  down 
to  his  own  time  in  six  volumes,  but  not  meeting  with  the  encourage- 
ment he  looked  for,  he  stopped  at  the  Noiman  Conquest.  His  next 
work  was  *  A  Biographical  Dictionary,  containing  an  Account  of  all 
the  Engravers  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  illustrated 
by  engravings,'  2  vols.  4to,  London  1785  and  1786 ;  a  work  creditable 
to  his  judgment  and  industry. 

In  1790  an  asthmatic  complaint  rendered  a  country  residence  neoes- 
saiy,  when  he  retired  to  Bacon's  farm  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he 
employed  a  part  of  his  time  in  engraving  a  series  of  plates  in  illustra- 
tion of  '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  Here  he  remained  for  four  or  five 
years.  In  1795  he  returned  to  London,  and  began  collecting  materials 
for  his  '  Complete  View  of  the  Dress  and  Habits  of  the  People  of 
England  from  the  establishment  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,'  the  first 
volume  of  which  he  published  in  1796,  and  the  second  in  1799.  In 
1801  he  published  the  last  work  he  lived  to  complete,  on  '  The  Sports 
and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,'  4to ;  reprinted  in  1810,  4to, 
and  again  in  8vo,  edited  by  William  Hone,  in  1880. 

'Mr.  Strutt  died,  in  narrow  circumstances,  in  Charles  Street,  Hatton 
Qarden,  October  16th,  1802.  He  left  some  manuscripts  in  the 
possession  of  his  son,  from  which  *  Antient  Times,'  a  drama  in  4 
vole.,  12mo;  and  'The  Test  of  Quilt,  or  Traits  of  Antient  Super- 
stition, a  dramatic  tale,  with  the  Bumpkin's  Disaster,'  &c.,  4to,  have 
since  been  published,  as  well  as  '  Queen  Hoo  Hall,'  a  romance,  illustra- 
tive of  ancient  manners,  left  unfinished  by  Strutt>  and  for  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  at  the  request  of  the  publisher,  Mr.  Murray,  wrote  a 
conclusion  in  1808;  to  this  Sir  Walter  in  his  general  preface  to  the 
Waverley  Novels  makes  a  special  reference,  not  only  as  ''  a  step  in  his 
advance  towards  romantic  composition,"  but  as  leading  him  to  recur 
to  the  Highland  story  he  had  already  commenced,  and  in  fact  to  recast 
and  complete  Waverley. 

Nichols,  in  his  '  Literary  Anecdotes/  whose  account  we'  have  prin- 
cipally followed,  enumerates  (vol.  v.,  pp.  685,  686,)  a  considerable 
number  of  single  plates  which  Mr.  Strutt  engraved  and  published,  as 
well  as  a  few  paintings  in  oil  and  drawings. 

STRUVE,  QEORG  ADAM,  was  bom  at  Magdeburg,  on  the  26th  of 
September  1619.  His  father,  the  proprietor  of  Wandesleben,  was 
judge  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg.  The  family 
of  Struve  came  originally  from  Brunswick,  in  which  the  grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  possessed  an  equestrian  fief.  Some  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  mother  of  G.  A  Struve  had  occupied  high  judicial  offices, 
and  others  had  pursued,  with  success,  the  career  of  university  honours. 

Struve's  father  was  too  much  occupied  by  his  judicial  duties  to 
superintend  the  minuie  details  of  his  son's  education  ;  but  his  mother 
laboured  anxiously  to  instil  devotional  feelings  into  his  infant  mind. 
He  received  instruction  in  the  first  elements  of  Latin,  and  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  at  the  Lyceum  of  Magdeburg,  until  he  attained 
his  eleventh  year.    In  1680  he  was  sent  to  the  Gymnasium  of  Bchleu« 


singen,  where  he  remained  till  1686.  His  principal  tutor  was  Reyher, 
a  man  of  great  reputation  as  a  teacher,  who,  besides  grounding  him 
thoroughly  in  Greek  and  Latin,  imparted  to  him  some  notions  in 
philosophy  and  belles-lettres. 

His  family  had  suffered  much  during  these  six  years  from  the 
destruction  of  Magdeburg  by  Tilly's  army,  and  the  devastation  of  the 
district  in  which  their  property  lay.  They  led  an  unsettled  life  for 
several  years,  sometimes  in  one  town  sometimes  in  another,  till  the 
storm  of  war  having  drifted  into  other  provincep,  they  ventured  again 
to  take  up  their  abode  at  Magdeburg.  Not  long  after  their  return, 
Georg  Adam  arrived  at  the  house  of  his  parents  a  few  days  sooner 
than  he  was  expected.  Six  years  had  so  completely  changed  his 
appearance,  that  he  was  received  as  a  stranger  both  by  his  parents 
and  sisters,  who  did  not  recognise  him  until  he  declared  himself. 

In  June  1636,  Struve  entered  the  University  of  Jeua.  The  taste 
which  he  had  acquired  for  literature  and  science,  under  his  school- 
master, prompted  him,  although  the  law  was  his  professional  study, 
to  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  philosohical  classes.  He  attended 
the  lectures  of  Philip  Herst  upon  ethics ;  of  Daniel  Stahl  upon  logic 
and  metaphysics ;  of  Johanu  Zeisold  upon  physics ;  and  of  Johann 
Michael  Dehlerr  upon  oratory  and  history.  These  were  branches  of 
knowledge  which  the  jurists  of  his  day  were  only  in  a  few  rare 
instances  beginning  to  cultivate,  but  he  found,  in  after  life,  advantage 
from  this  preliminary  intellectual  discipline.  Even  at  this  early  age, 
if  we  may  credit  the  narrative  of  his  son,  he  had  become  aware  of  the 
important  lights  which  a  study  of  history  was  calculated  to  throw 
upon  the  doctrines  of  law,  and  the  advantage  a  lawyer  might  derive 
from  cultivating  a  logical  precision  in  the  statement  of  his  arguments 
and  an  elegant  diction.  So  strong  was  his  sense  of  the  latter  requisite, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  public  lectures  on  rhetoric,  he  attended  private 
dasses  for  practical  exercise  in  oratory.  Seeing  also  how  much 
depended  in  law  upon  precision  of  language,  he  extended  his  inquiries 
into  the  field  of  philology. 

All  these  pursuits  however  were  carried  on  in  subordination  to  his 
legal  studies.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Peter  Dieterich,  Erasmus 
Ungebauer,  and  Ortholph  Fomman.  The  last-mentioned  was  a  re- 
lation of  Struve's  mother,  and  the  young  man  had  been  confided  to  his 
superintendence,  a  trust  which  he  conscientiously  discharged  by  a 
watchful  direction  of  his  private  studies.  Struve  had  no  relish  for  the 
wild  merriment  which  then,  even  more  ;than  in  modern  times,  was 
characteristic  of  the  German  student  He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  quiet 
and  even  timid  disposition,  for  a  fright  that  he  got  from  some  soldiers, 
when  a  marauding  party  plundered  Jena,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the 
university,  impaired  his  health  sensibly  for  several  years..  His  irre- 
proachable conduct  prepossessed  the  professors  in  his  favour ;  and  the 
distinguished  appearance  he  made  in  a  disputation  which  he  main- 
tained, in  the  philosophical  faculty,  on  his  thesis  *Do  Victoria  et 
Clade,'  in  1638,  raised  great  expectations  of  his  future  eminence.  He 
quitted  Jena  on  the  11th  of  September  1639,  and  his  public  certificate 
from  the  heads  of  the  University  was  more  than  usually  flattering. 

He  remained  upwards  of  a  year  in  his  father's  house  for  the  purpose 
of  re-establidiing  his  health,  which  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  shock  above  alluded  to.  In  the  year  1641  he  entered 
himself  at  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  where  he  remained  till  Apiil 
1645.  Hermann  Conring  was  then  in  the  vigoui*  of  life:  Struve 
attended  during  the  summer  of  1641  his  lectures  on  the  history  of 
ancient  Germany,  to  which  the  *Germania'  of  Tacitus  served  as  a 
text-book.  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year  he  heard  Rudolph  Diep- 
hold's  lectures  upon  'genealogia  historica,'  as  a  supplement  or  con- 
tinuation of  Conring's,  whose  lectures  upon  politics  he  attended  at  the 
same  time.  In  1642  he  was  a  member  of  a  class  to  which  Conring 
expoxmded  the  *  Politics'  of  Aristotle.  Heinrich  Hahne,  at  that  time 
the  most  esteemed  civilian  in  Germany,  had  ceased  to  lecture,  but 
Struve  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  selected  as  his  amanuensis  on  some 
occasions,  and  heiurd  the  *  Pandects'  explained  by  his  colleague 
Wesenbeck.  His  relation  with  Conrad  Horn  was  more  intimate,  for 
his  father  had  placed  him  under  the  immediate  control  of  that  pro- 
fessor, who  exercised  him,  along  with  his  other  pupils,  unremittingly 
in  private  dbputations. 

In  January  1642,  Struve  maintained  a  public  disputation  in  tho 
juridical  faculty,  on  a  thesis  '  De  Damnis,  illis  praccique  qua;  ex  dole, 
culp&,  aut  casu  proveniunt,  harumque  correotionibua  et  prtcstationibus.' 
And  in  July  1643,  he  maintained  one  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  on 
a  thesis  'De  Ducibus  et  Comitibus  Imperii  Gcrmanioi.'  In  Febiniary 
1645,  he  again  supported  a  juridical  thesis  '  De  Yindlcta  Privata ;'  and 
having  been  admitted  to  the  preliminary  examinations,  received  his 
licence  as  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Two  months  thereafter,  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-sixth 
year,  he  was  appointed  by  Augustus,  duke  and  archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg, assessor  to  the  magistrates  of  Halle,  an  office  which  he  retained 
not  quite  a  year  and  a  half.  In  the  month  of  February  1646  he 
received  as  a  matter  of  course  the  title  of  Doctor ;  and  in  the  Decem- 
ber following  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  of  law  in  the  University  of 
Jena,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Fibigius.  He  was  admitted  an 
assessor  to  the  magistracy  in  January  1047;  and  in  June  1648  an 
assessor  to  the  high  court  of  the  circle  of  Saxony.  He  continued  in 
the  diMsharge  of  nis  judicial  and  academical  duties  till  1667.  His 
opinions  were  in  great  request  both  in  controversies  relating  to  public 
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and  those  relating  to  private  rights.  The  town  of  Brunswick  being 
at  that  time  involved  in  a  dispute  r^arding  its  privileges  with  the 
duke,  requested  Strove  to  undertake  the  management  of  their  legal 
business ;  and  he,  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  patrons  of  the 
university,  was  appointed,  on  the  26th  of  March  1661,  counsel  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  good  town  of  Brunswick  for  three  years,  with  an  annual 
salary  of  300  dollars,  becoming  bound  to  advise  its  magistrates  in 
writinpr  whenever  called  upon,  and,  if  necessary,  to  visit  the  town  four 
times  in  the  year.  The  duke  and  town  having  settled  their  dispute 
by  a  compromise,  this  connection  was  dissolved  in  December  1663. 
At  first  Struve  lectured  upon  the  *  Institutes,'  a  duty  devolving  upon 
the  youngest  professor.  As  his  seniors  died  ofi^  he  was  called  in  suc- 
cession to  lecture  upon  the  '  Pandects,'  the '  Code,*  and  ultimately  upon 
feudal  law.  Entertaining  from  his  own  experience  a  high  opinion  of 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  disputations,  he  encouraged  his  pupils 
to  engage  in  them  frequently  among  themselves  under  his  guidance ; 
and  in  course  of  time  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  him  of  making  the 
young  men  maintain  in  succession  disputations  on  all  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  branch  of  law  he  might  be  lecturing  upon  at  the  time. 
From  a  series  of  theses  impugned  and  defended  in  this  manner  arose 
his  'Syntsgma  Juris  Feudalis,'  first  published  in  1653,  and  his  'Syn- 
tagma Juris  Civilis,'  first  published  in  1658. 

He  received  unexpectedly,  in  the  year  1667,  the  appointment  of 
privy  councillor  to  the  dukes  of  Weimar,  and  transferred  himself  with 
his  family  to  the  seat  of  government  in  the  month  of  December.  His 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that 
when  the  line  of  Saxe-Altenburg  became  extinct  in  1672,  and  doubts 
were  entertained  whether  the  line  of  Gotha  or  Weimar  had  the  nearest 
claim  to  the  succession,  he  was  selected  as  the  ablest  person  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  his  master.  In  the  conduct  of  this  delicate 
business,  he  had  the  merit  or  good  fortune  to  give  entire  satisfaction, 
both  to  the  party  for  whose  interest  he  acted,  and  that  to  which  he 
was  opposed.  When  the  territories  of  the  house  of  Weimar  were 
divided  between  the  brothers,  he  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Duke 
of  Weimar.  Notwithstanding  the  load  of  public  business  which 
devolved  upon  him  during  this  period  of  his  life,  he  contrived  to  find 
somo  time  for  the  literature  of  his  profession.  He  published  in  1669 
answers  to  objections  which  had  been  urged  against  some  of  the  doc- 
trines maintained  in  his  '  Syntagma  Juris  Civiiis,*  a  work  which  had 
however  been  completed  before  he  left  Jena.  He  compiled  his  remarks 
on  the  *Immo'  of  Gothofredus,  which  his  son  Burkhard  Gotthelf 
published  at  Frankfurt  after  his  death.  In  1668  he  published  'Jus 
Sacrum  Justinianeum.' 

The  Ordinarius  of  the  Judicial  CoUego  of  Jena  died  in  1674  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  active  competition  of  the  most  distinguished 
German  juribts  for  so  honourable  and  lucrative  an  employment^  Struve 
was  selected  by  the  patrons  of  the  university  as  the  best  qualified  for 
the  office,  along  with  which  the  professorship  of  canon  law  was  then 
uniformly  held.  On  the  28th  of  July,  he  made  with  his  family  a  sort 
of  triumphal  entry  into  Jena ;  for  the  citizens  and  the  members  of 
the  university  met  him  in  procession  at  some  distance  from  the  town. 
The  important  offices  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  he  continued 
to  fill  till  his  death,  although  the  active  discharge  of  their  duties  was 
interrupted  for  a  time  by  the  afifairs  of  the  regency  of  Jena. 

On  the  death  of  Duke  Bernard,  to  whose  share  the  duchy  of  Jena 
liad  fallen  at  the  partition  of  the  Weimar  territories,  his  son  Johann 
Wilhelm,  a  minor,  succeeded.  His  unde  Johann  Ernest  of  Weimar 
was  guardian,  but  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  a  permanent  council 
of  regency  should  sit  at  Jena.  Struve  was  appointed  president  of  this 
body  about  the  end  of  August  1680.  In  virtue  of  this  appointment, 
the  whole  burden  and  responsibility  of  the  general  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  territory,  the  discharge  of  the  oonsistorial  business,  and  tiie 
management  of  the  finances,  fell  upon  his  shoulders.  He  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  to  another  the  discharge  of  his  professorial  dutiesi 
reserving  however  his  appellate  jurisdiction  as  ordinarius.  So  many 
cares  naturally  distracted  his  attention  from  his  own  private  concerns, 
which  were  consideraUy  dilapidated  in  consequence  of  his  elevation. 
His  pre-eminent  position  too  exposed  him  to  much  malevolence ;  but 
he  laboured  indefatigably,  and  gave  satisfaction  both  to  the  Duke  of 
Weimar,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Eisenach,  who  at  his  death  succeeded 
him  in  the  regency.  The  young  Duke  of  Jena  died  towards  the  close 
of  1690,  not  long  after  a  partition  was  agreed  to  by  the  hues  of  Weimar 
and  Eisenach,  and  the  council  of  regency  being  dissolved  in  con- 
sequence, Struve  was  restored  to  his  academical  functions. 

His  life  at  Jena,  both  before  and  after  this  interruption,  though  a 
busy  was  a  uniform  one.  As  privy  councillor  he  attended  every  con- 
sultation to  which  he  was  summoned  by  the  dukes  his  masters.  As 
Ordinarius  he  presided  both  in  the  ordinary  and  appellate  tribunals  of 
Jena.  He  prepared  opinions  in  reply  to  the  cases  addressed  by 
numerous  applicants  either  to  the  Judicial  College  of  Jena  or  to  him- 
self mdividually.  In  addition  to  these  occupations,  he  faithfully 
expounded  to  his  pupils  the  doctrines  of  the  canonical  law  as  then 
received  in  the  courts  of  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  regency,  he  did  not  again  enter  the  academical 
chair,  but  continued  nevertheless,  with  unabated  diligence,  to  uigo  on 
the  literary  undertakings  to  which  his  professional  duties  had  prompted 
mm,  and  which,  even  whilst  acting  as  vice-regent^  he  had  not  neglected. 
He  prepared  a  new  edition,  with  notes  explanatory  of  the  points  in 


which  the  Lutheran  deviated  from  the  Roman  Catholic  system  of 
canon  law,  of  Valerius  Andrea's  treatise  on  that  branch  of  juris- 
prudence, which  he  used  as  a  text  book ;  but  it  was  not  publishcKi  till 
1680,  when  other  cares  prevented  him  from  continuing  his  leciuresb 
The  chief  ambition  of  his  later  life  was  to  bring  the  canonical  law  of 
Protestant  Germany  into  a  better  and  more  systematic  form.  With 
that  view  he  projected  various  works ;  but  on  account  of  their  extent, 
and  the  interruption  he  experienced,  only  fragments  of  them  were 
completed.  A  projected  '  Jurisprudentia  Canonica,'  after  the  model 
of  his  own  '  Jurisprudentia  Romano-Germanica,'  remained  a  meie 
projects  Of  a  complete  'Commentary  on  the  Five  Booka  of  the 
Decretals,*  only  that  which  relates  to  the  fifth  book,  '  De  Delicti^,' 
was  pubUshed,  at  Jena  in  1691 :  it  appears  that  his  son  Georg  Gott- 
lieb acted  as  editor.  It  was  his  intention  to  treat  the  doctrine  of 
marriage  in  a  much  fuller  manner  in  his  annotations  on  the  fourth 
book :  valuable  materials  were  collected  for  the  purpose ;  and  he  ha  i 
resolved  to  make  his  son  Burkhard  Gotthelf  digest  them  under  his 
own  superintendence  and  direction,  but  the  young  man  preferred 
accepting  the  invitation  of  his  brother  at  Darmstadt,  as  ia  noticed 
in  the  succeeding  article  The  materials  for  a  projected  treatise 
'  De  Causis  et  Beneficiis  Ecclesiasticis '  were  in  like  manner  left  unar- 
ranged  at  his  death.  The  materials  and  plans  of  the  great  structure 
he  contemplated  alone  survived  him.  He  found  time,  amid  all  his 
labours,  to  compile  a  system  of  the  common  law  of  the  Empire  in  the 
German  language,  a  work  which  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
Duke  Ernest  of  Gotha,  and  published  in  1689.  It  was  the  first 
German  treatise  of  the  kind,  and  gave  a  severe  shock  to  the  prejudices 
of  most  of  his  contemporaries.  The  autumn  before  his  death  he 
undertook  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  *  Criminalia'  of  Cu-pzoviua  for 
a  Leipzig  bookseller,  but  death  prevented  him.  He  died  Dec.  15, 1692. 

His  son  remarks  that  his  energy  and  love  of  life  seemed  materi«lly 
to  abate  after  the  shock  he  received  by  the  death  of  the  young  duke. 
He  continued  however  without  intermission  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
office,  and  was  seized  in  court  with  the  illness  which  carried  him  off 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  a  maxim  which  he  was  fond 
of  repeating,  that  **  the  Ordinarius  of  Jena  ought  to  die  standing." 

Georg  Adam  Struve  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Ciiristopher  Philip  Richter,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Ordi- 
narius. They  were  married  on  the  6th  of  November  1618,  and  lived 
together  fourteen  years,  during  which  time  she  brought  him  eight 
children,  all  of  whom  died  before  him  except  two,  Friedrich  August, 
who  inherited  the  property  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  aud  died  two 
years  after  his  father,  and  Johann  Wilhelm,  a  practising  lawyer  of 
considerable  eminence,  long  resident  in  Darmstadt^  of  whom  mention 
is  made  in  the  following  article.  Conscious  that  his  professional 
duties  incapacitated  him  from  paying  the  necessary  attention  to  the 
education  of  his  children,  Struve,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  began  to  look  about  for  a  second.  His  choice  fell  upon  Susanna 
Berlich,  daughter  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  resident  in  Dresdea 
They  wore  married  on  the  last  day  of  October  1663 ;  and  she  survived 
him  six  years.  She  brought  him  seventeen  children,  of  whom  foor 
sons  and  one  daughter  survived  him.  Three  of  the  sons,  Geoig 
Gottlieb,  Burkhard  Gotthelf,  and  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  embraced  the 
legal  profession,  but  only  the  second  attained  to  any  eminence.  Ernst 
Gotthold  was  a  practising  physician  in  Brunswick.  Two  of  Struve's 
daughters  married  lawyers;  so  that  he  descended  from  one  line  of 
jurists,  and  was  progenitor  of  another. 

His  published  works  are— *  Syntagma  Juris  Feudalis,'  Jenae,  1653; 
ibid.,  1659;  Frankfurt,  1703-4.  To  the  later  editions  are  appended 
'  Observationes  feudales  juxta  syntagmatis  juris  feudalis  ordinem 
digestsQ ; '  '  Decas  Consiliorum  et  Kesponsorum  Feudalium,'  aud  '  Ceu- 
turia  Decisionum,  qua^nam  res  feudales,  qua3nam  allodiaUs.'  'Syntag- 
mata Jurisprudentia)  Civilis,'  Jense,  1665  (frequently  reprinted); 
' Jurisprudentia  Romano-Germanica  Forensis,'  Jenae,  1670;  'Jus  Sacrum 
Justinianeum,  sive  Progymnasmata  ad  Titules  priores  Libri  L  Codicis,' 
Jente,  4to,  1668;  'Evolutiones  Coutroversiarum  in  Syntagmata  Juris 
Civilis  comprehensarum,'  Jensc,  16G9;  *Triga  Dissertationum :  de 
Vindicta  privata  et  retorsione  juris  iniqui;  de  sedificiis  privatis ;  et  de 
annona,*  Jeme,  1G70;  '  Dissertationes  Criminates  XVI.  in  academic 
Salana  publicas  disquisitioni  prsepositse,'  Jenas,  1671 ;  '  Deci:$iones  Sab- 
bathins9,  Canonicaa  et  Practical;  Selectioues  de  Conventionibus  tt 
Contractis,'  Jena},  4to,  1677;  'Kota3  et  Observationes  Theoretics, 
CanonicsB  et  Practica)  ad  Antonii  Matthroi  Tracttitum  de  Suooesaioni- 
bus,'  Jense,  4to,  1678 ;  '  Valerii  Andrero  Desselii  Eretomata  Juris  Cano- 
nici,  cum  animadversionibus,'  Jense,  8vo,  1680  and  1691 ;  'Disaertatio 
Juridica  de  Invocatione  Nominis  Divini,'  Jenae,  4to,  1682 ;  'Jurispru- 
dentz,  Oder  Vci'fassung  der  Landliblichen  Rechte,'  Mersbui^g,  8vo, 
1689;  '  Commentarius  ad  Librum  V.  Decretalium  de  Delictia^  Cura 
Georgii  Gottlebii  Stnivii,'  Jense,  4to,  1691. 

The  writings  of  Georg  Adam  Struve  indicate  a  mind  which,  as  far 
as  it  could  see,  saw  distinctly  and  correctly.  He  belonged,  notwith- 
standing his  studies  in  philosophy  and  history,  rather  to  the  nice 
of  jurists  which  pi'eceded  him,  than  to  the  moro  accomplished 
race  which  succeeded  him.  His  historical  erudition  is  very  deficient 
in  critical  discrimination ;  and  he  labours  painfully  to  torture  the 
doctrines  of  law  into  the  formulae  of  scholastic  logia  It  was  as  a 
practical  lawyer  that  he  distinguished  himself ;  a  character  for  which 
perhaps  even  the  Umited  range  of  his  mental  vision  peculiarly  qualified 
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him;  but  towards  the  formation  of  which  his  robust  yet  traoqail 
coDStitution  both  of  mind  and  body,  his  clearness  of  apprehension, 
self-possession,  and  moral  courage,  but  above  all  his  high  and  pure 
sense  of  moral  rectitude,  were  inyaluable  ingredients.  Hb  influence 
in  the  development  of  German  iurisprudence  was  exercised  as  pre- 
siding judge  in  an  important  appellate  tribunal ;  as  a  consulting  lawyer 
whose  opinious  were  highly  valued  throughout  all  Germany ;  and  as 
a  judicious  former  of  the  minds  of  youth.  He  worked  more  through 
the  jurists  he  trained,  than  by  his  own  works.  Geoi^g  Adam  Struve 
was  one  of  those  robust,  quiet^  powerful  natures  which  are  of  more 
importance  in  society  than  nine-tenths  of  the  more  glaring  personages 
who  engross  the  admiration  of  the  multitude. 

{Pii  Manet  Struviani,  aive  dc  Vita  et  SaHptis  Oeorgii  Adami  Struvii, 
Illiistris  quondam  JurecontuUi  quUnu  jtuta  persolvU  moutitsimuB  JUiuM 
Burcard  OoUhdf  Strure^  Jeoas,  apud  Johannem  Bielkium,  1705.) 

STRUVE,  BaRKHARD  GOTTHELF,  third  son  by  the  second 
marriage  of  Georg  Adam  Struve,  was  born  at  Weimar  on  the  26th  of 
May  1671,  and  was  carried  to  Jena,  when  his  father  transferred  his 
residence  to  that  uoiversity,  on  recelTiug  the  appointment  of  Ordi- 
narius  of  the  Judicial  College  there,  in  1C74.  Great  pains  were  taken 
'vvith  his  education  by  his  parents ;  and  in  after  life  Struve  often 
acknowledged  his  obligations  to  Johann  Friedriob  Durre,  who  had  the 
charge  of  his  elementary  education.  An  incident  mentioned  in  the 
Memoir  of  his  father,  which  he  published  in  1705,  almost  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  old  gentleman  treated  him  in  boyhood  like  a 
favourite  plaything.  The  last  time  Georg  Adam  Struve  presided  at 
the  creation  of  a  number  of  doctors  of  law,  in  1680,  he  commanded 
Burkhard,  then  a  boy  of  nine  years  only,  to  make  his  remarks,  and 
put  questions  with  the  rest  of  ttie  assembly.  Not  long  after  this  event 
the  boy  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  at  Zeitz,  and  confided  to  the  care 
of  Christopher  Cellarius,  rector  of  the  institution.  Young  Burkhard 
made  himself  so  useful  to  his  preceptor,  both  in  his  private  study  and 
in  the  public  library,  that  he  gained  his  confidence  sufficiently  to  be 
emplojed  as  an  assistant  upon  the  corrected  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Fabcr  s  '  Lexicon,'  which  he  had  undertaken  to  publish. 

Burkhard  Gotthelf  Struve,  having  attained  his  seventeenth  year, 
returned  to  Jena  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  his  university 
studies,  in  1788.  His  father,  who  was  then  engrossed  with  the  labours 
which  fell  to  his  share  as  president  of  the  regencv  of  the  duchy  of 
Jena,  had  relinquished  for  a  time  the  active  disohaige  of  the  profes- 
sorial oifice.  At  the  urgent  request  of  hia  son  however  he  consented 
to  give  private  instruction,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  to  him  and 
eleven  of  his  young  associates,  in  the  system  of  Romano-Germanic  law 
recognised  by  the  tribunals  of  Germany,  and  the  plan  of  tuition 
pursued  was  to  examine  the  pupils  upon  the  elementary  treatise  on 
this  branch  of  law  compiled  by  their  instructor,  and  to  exerdse  them 
in  arguing  upon  controverted  doctrines.  Burkhard  attended  at  the 
same  time  the  prelections  of  Johann  Hartung  and  Peter  Miiller  in 
Roman  law.  He  seems  however'  to  have  been  a  more  assidaous 
frequenter  of  the  literary  classes  of  Jacob  Miiller,  Andreas  Schmidt, 
and  especially  of  Georg  Schubart,  then  rector  of  the  university,  under 
whose  presidency  he  held,  in  16S9,  a  public  disputation  upon  some 
theses  appended  to  hia  dissertation  'De  Ludis  Equestribus.'  Not 
long  after  he  disputed  in  the  juridical  faculty  on  the  legal  doctrines 
'De  Auro  Fluviatili ;'  and  on  both  occasions  he  is  said  to  have  im- 
pressed bis  auditory  with  admiration  of  his  preoocious  talents.  While 
thus  engaged,  he  did  not  neglect  pursuits  more  consonant  to  the  tastes 
of  his  age,  country,  and  academical  associates.  He  learned  dancing, 
and  was  for  a  time  a  frequent  attendant  in  the  fencing-achool.  Tiring 
however  of  these  pursuits,  h&  devoted  himself  with  ardour,  in  his 
leisure  hours,  to  the  study  of  the  French  language.  In  the  Memoir  of 
his  father,  aJready  alluded  to,  he  mentions  that  about  this  time  he 
was  employed  by  his  father  in  a  collation  of  his  Latin  treatise  '  Juris- 
prudentia  Romano-Germanica  Forensis,'  with  his  work  on  the  same 
subject  in  German,  to  show  that  the  one  was  not  a  mere  translation  of 
the  other,  but  a  d^erent  work.  The  statement  which  Biurkhard  drew 
up  on  this  occasion  was  meant  to  be  inserted  in  the  pleadings  of  the 
publisher  of  the  German  work,  against  whom  the  publisher  of  the 
other  had  brought  an  action ;  but  it  was  published,  at  a  later  period, 
by  the  bookseller,  as  a  preface  to  a  new  edition,  without  the  compiler's 
knowledge  or  consent  An  exercise  of  this  kind,  and  the  repetitions 
under  his  father,  were  well  calculated  to  impress  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  law  upon  his  memory. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  in  which  he  maintained  his  first 
public  disputations,  Burkhard  Gotthelf  Struve  repaired  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Helmstiidt,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  history  under  Heinrich 
Meibom,  and  civil  law  under  Georg  Eugelbreoht.  After  a  year  s  resi- 
dence at  Helmstddt  he  went  to  ^imkfurt-on-the-Oder,  in  order  to 
profit  by  the  instructions  of  Samuel  Stryk  and  Peter  Schuk.  During 
his  abode  at  Frankfurt  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  which  led  him  to 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  print.  An  obscure  jurist  of  the  name  of 
Schnegas  had  published,  in  1689,  a  treatise  'De  Conoursu  Creditorum,' 
in  which  he  attacked  some  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  elder  Struve,  in 
his  '  Institutes  of  Forensic  Law,'  regarding  the  classification  of  creditors 
and  the  ri^ht  of  property  in  dowry.  Burkhard  asserted  the  correctness 
of  his  father's  views  in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  called  '  Struvius  non 
Errans,'  and  which,  to  judge  by  the  warmth  with  which  he  speaks  of 
the  controversy  at  a  much  riper  age,  must  have  been  rather  bitter. 


Schnegas  replied  in  the  same  strain,  but  his  young  antagonist  was 
induced  by  the  advice  of  older  and  cooler  friends  to  allow  the  matter 
to  rest. 

In  1691  Stryk  having  accepted  of  a  chair  in  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  Struve  returned  to  Jena,  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  Halle 
by  hu  father,  with  a  view  to  his  attending  the  sittings  of  the  supreme 
court  there,  in  order  that  he  might  make  nimself  master  of  the  forms 
of  process.  The  dry  details  of  legal  practice  were  repulsive  to  a  mind 
early  accustomed  to  the  self-indidgent  habits  of  the  abstract  student^ 
and  to  the  applause  attendant  upon  skill  in  mere  literary  controversy. 
Instead  of  frequenting  the  court,  he  directed  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  theory  and  antiquities  of  public  and  feudfd  law.  In  such 
a  frame  of  mind  he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  inducements  held  out  by 
on  elder  brother  to  make  a  tour  to  Belgium,  and  afterwards  join  him 
at  Darmstadt,  where  he  was  established  as  a  practising  lawyer.  He  in 
consequence  visited  in  euccession  Gotha,  the  Hague,  Amsterdam^ 
Rotteridam,  and  Leyden,  and  was  everywhere,  on  account  of  his  father's 
reputation,  kindly  received.  He  afterwards  confessed  that  his  thoughts 
during  this  journey  were  rather  distracted  by  the  gaiety  and  splendour 
of  the  towns  he  visited,  than  earnestly  bent  upon  extending  his  know- 
ledge ;  nor  was  this  very  unpardonable  in  one  who  had  only  completed 
his  twentieth  year.  He  did  however  derive  some  benefit  from  the 
conversation  of  distinguished  scholars  in  Utrecht  and  Leyden. 

At  the  request  of  his  brother  he  repaired  to  Frankfurt  to  take  charge 
of  some  business  for  the  transaction  of  which  he  required  a  confidential 
agent  in  that  town.  It  was  the  time  of  the  fair,  and  the  novelty  and 
bustle  of  the  scene  left  a  lastiog  impression  upon  Struve's  mind. 
The  affairs  which  required  his  presence  there  being  arranged,  ho 
returned  to  the  Hague,  and,  the  first  distraction  of  travelling  having 
worn  off,  settled  to  study.  The  favourite  pursuits  of  the  Dutch 
literati  extended  his  field  of  inquiry.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Hague 
being  then  a  centre  of  an  active  diplomacy,  his  investigations  regarding 
public  law  were  enabled  to  assume  a  more  practical  and  real  character. 
The  literary  pursuits  too  of  his  new  associates  had  more  of  the  tone  of 
society  than  those  which  prevailed  in  the  German  universities.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  museums  of  Holland,  and  especially  the  collections 
of  coins  and  other  antiquities,  attracted  him  to  inquiries  for  which  his 
investigations  into  the  antiquities  of  feudal  law  had  in  some  measure 
prepared  him.  During  his  reaidenoe  at  the  Hague  he  was  indefatigable 
in  his  visits  to  all  the  museums  and  libraries,  and  in  his  study  of  the 
periodical  liteiiiture,  which  opeoed  in  a  manner  a  new  world  to  him. 
He  made  for  himself  a  considerable  collection  of  coins  and  antiquities. 
While  thus  eogaged,  and  projecting  a  tour  through  Spain  and  Great 
Britain,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  illness^  which  interrupted  his 
pursuits. 

On  his  recovery  he  rejoined  his  brother,  and  was  employed  by  him 
at  various  times  to  conduct  actions  for  him  in  the  courts  of  Darmstadt, 
Stuttgardt»  and  Cassel.  He  was  induced  about  this  time  by  the  fair 
promises  of  a  Livonian  nobleman  to  undertake  a  journey  in  his  company 
to  Sweden  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  antiquities  of  Scandinavia.  Struve  with  this  view  proceeded 
to  Hamburg,  where  he  was  to  bo  joined  by  his  companion.  The  count 
not  making  his  appearance  however,  he  returned  to  his  brother,  and 
in  the  same  year  (1692)  visited  Wetzlar,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining, 
by  attending  the  sittings  of  the  imperial  court,  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  practice  of  public  law.  While  thus  engaged,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  more  severe  illness  than  the  preceding;  and  some  of  the 
symptoms  induced  a  suspicion  that  it  was  occasioned  by  poison.  No 
sooner  was  ho  convalescent  than  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  Wetzlar  in  order  to  look  after 
his  share  in  the  inheritance.  During  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
his  quitting  the  University  and  his  return  to  Jena,  his  mind,  though 
stimulated  to  greater  activity  and  familiansed  with  objects  of  greater 
reality  and  importance  than  had  previously  engaged  his  attention,  had 
been  dissipated  and  distracted  with  their  multiplicity.  To  the  end  of 
hiB  life  he  occasionally  expressed  regret  that  he  had  not,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  his  father,  remained  at  Jena,  to  digest  under  his 
direction  his  collections  for  a  commentary  on  the  law  of  marriage,  an 
occupation  which  must  have  contributed  to  give  him  more  precision 
and  more  command  over  his  thoughtai 

On  his  return  to  Jena,  Struve  found  one  of  his  brothers  eagerly 
engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  He  was  of  a  facile 
disposition,  as  is  apparent  from  an  anecdote  he  relates  in  Uie  Life  of 
his  father,  of  his  incurring  a  rebuke  by  imdertaking  to  solicit  privately 
for  a  person  whose  conduct  was  imder  judicisi  investigation.  This 
easiness  of  temper  at  first  led  him  to  join  in  his  brother's  experiments^ 
but  the  frenzy  seized  him  in  turn,  and  he  was  soon  as  zealous  an  adept 
as  the  other.  As  might  have  beien  anticipated,  the  search  after  the 
secret  of  making  wealth  ended  in  beggaring  both.  The  brother  was 
only  saved  from  a  jail  by  Struve  selling  the  collection  of  curiosities  he 
had  made  in  Hollaiid,  and  even  a  part  of  his  wardrobe.  To  the  intoxi- 
cation of  his  golden  dreams  succeeded  a  state  of  miserable  depression 
which  lasted  for  two  yeaia.  He  secluded  himself  from  society,  and 
absorbed  himself  in  the  study  of  the  Soriptures  and  the  theological 
writings  of  Tauler  and  Amdt. 

When  he  recovered  his  elasticity  of  mind,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  encounter  the  expense  of  following  out  the  academical  career  to 
which  his  &ther  had  dps^i^e^  )iim.    gome  time  elapsed  befo^  WJ 
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prospect  of  employment  opened  to  him.  In  1695  he  publisbed  at 
Frankfurt'On-tbe-Main  some  uotes  on  tbe  le|;al  doubts  of  Gothofredus 
(known  among  jurists  as  the  Immo  of  Gothofredus),  from  a  manu- 
script of  his  father.  In  1696  he  published  a  letter  to  his  old  teacher 
CellariuB,  'De  Bibliothecarum  harumque  Pncfeotis/  At  last,  in  1697, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  patrons  of  the  University  of  Jena  curator  of 
the  library.  Upon  receiving  this  appointment  he  opened  private 
claseesi,  giving  instruction,  accordiug  as  his  pupils  desired,  in  physics, 
the  elements  of  the  Greek  language,  Roman  antiquities,  or  history. 
The  number  of  young  men  who  attended  him  excited  the  'envy  of 
the  established  teachers,  and  drew  down  upon  him  the  active  enmity 
of  Schubart.  It  was  found  necessary  to  provide  himself  with  a  legiti- 
mation as  teacher;  and  for  this  end  he,  in  the  year  1702,  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  Philosophy  at  Halle,  the  usual  fees  being 
remitted  at  the  solicitation  of  Stryk  and  Cellarius. 

As  Boon  as  ho  obtained  bis  degree  ho  took  measures  for  having  him- 
self enrolled  as  Doctor  Legens  at  Jena,  and  his  subsequent  career  was 
one  of  uniuten-upted  success.  On  the  death  of  Schubart  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  history,  and  he  commenced  the  discharge  of 
its  duties  in  1704  by  publishing  a  programme  '  De  Vitiis  Historicorum,' 
and  delivering  a  public  oration  '  De  ileritis  Germanorum  in  Historiam.' 
His  fame  ns  a  public  teacher  attracted  many  of  the  young  nobility  from 
all  parts  of  Germany,  and  among  others  Prince  Ernest  Augustus, 
afterwards  duke  of  Weimar.  Having  received  in  1712  an  invitation 
to  the  University  of  Kiel,  he  was  induced  to  decline  it  by  the  patrons 
of  Jena  conferring  upon  him  the  office  of  historiographer  to  the  uni- 
versity, the  rank  of  counsellor,  and  the  appointment  of  extraordinary 
profetsor  of  law.  He  was  promised  the  succession  to  the  ordinary 
professorship  of  feudal  law,  which  he  actually  obtained  a  few  years 
later.  In  1717  he  was  appointed  a  privy  councillor  by  the  reigning 
prince  of  Baireuth,  and  in  1730  he  received  the  fame  compliment 
from  the  Saxon  court  He  repeatedly  filled  the  office  of  dean  in  the 
Philosophical  faculty,  and  was  thrice  chosen  rector  of  the  university. 
He  died  May  24, 1738,  having  nearly  completed  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

Struve  was  thrice  married.  He  was  united  to  his  first  wife,  Anna 
Elizabetha  Bertram,  daughter  of  an  assessor  in  the  court  attached  to 
the  salt-works  of  Halle,  in  1702,  who  died  in  1706,  leaving  him  two 
daughters.  He  married  in  1707  his  second  wife,  Regina  Elizabetha 
Stiiudler,  daughter  of  the  tovm-clerk  of  Naumburg  on  the  Sala ;  the 
year  of  her  death  is  uncertain ;  she  left  no  surviving  children.  In 
1724  he  married  Sophia  Maria,  widow  of  Ernest  Priedrich  Kittoner,  a 
clergyman  in  Quedlenburg,  who  brought  him  no  children. 

The  published  works  of  Burkhard  Gotthelf  Struve  are  very  nume- 
rous. A  com])lete  list  of  them  is  given  in  the  *  Acta  Eruditorum '  of 
Leipzig,  published  in  1740.  The  following  are  the  most  important, 
either  on  account  of  their  subjects  aud  inherent  interest,  or  of  the 
indications  they  give  of  the  progress  and  direction  of  the  author's 
studies : — *  Struvius  non  Errans,'  4to,  Franc,  ad  Viad.,  1691 ;  'Biblio- 
theca  Kumismatum  Antiquorum,*  12mo,  Jensc,  1693;  <Pia  Mortis 
Desideria  in  Obitum  SusannsD  Berlichiaj,  matris  piatitsimre,'  8vo,  Jense, 
1699 ;  *  Didaci  Saavedra)  Abriss  eines  Christlichen  Politischen  Prinzen,' 
12mo,  Jencc,  1700;  '  Autiquitatem  Romanarum  Syntagma,  sive  de 
Ritibus  sacris  Systema  absolutius,  adjecta  Bibliotheca,  Figuria  tcneis, 
et  Indicibus  necessariis,'  Jena>,  1700;  et  auctior.,  4to,  1729;  *Acta 
Literaria  ex  MStis  edita  et  collecta'(17  fasciculi  collated,  with  the 
date  1713  on  the  title-page);  'Bibliotheca  Juris  Selecta,' JensD,  1703 
(frequently  republished,  ultimately  with  additions  by  Buder);  *  Intro- 
duotio  ad  Notitiam  Roi  Literarice,  et  Usuni  Bibliothecarum,'  Jense, 
1704  (contains  the  'Dlssertatio  de  Doctis  Impostoribus,'  published 
separately  by  the  author  in  the  preceding  year) ;  *  Bibliotheca  Philoso- 
phica  in  suas  classes  distributa,*  Svo,  Jenro,  1704  (frequently  repub- 
lished latterly  with  additions  by  Kahl);  'Selecta  Bibliotheca  Histoiica,* 
Svo,  JcnoB,  1705  (republialied  with  additions  by  Buder);  * Pii  Manes 
Struviani,  seu  de  Vitis  et  Scriptis  Qeorgii  Adami  Struvii,*  Svo,  Jenee, 
1706;  'Syntogma  Juris  Public!  Imperii  Romano-Gcrmanici,'  4to,  Jense, 
1710  (reputlirhed  in  1711;  and  again  much  enlarged,  with  the  title 
*  Corpus  Juris  Publici  I.  R.  G.,*  in  1738) ;  *  Syntagma  Historia)  Germa- 
nicjD,  h  primA  gentis  origine  ad  annum  usque  1716,'  4to,  Jenic,  1716 
(subsequently  published  in  an  enlarged  form,  with  the  title  •  Corpus 
Historiee  Germanicce,  &  primft  gentis  origine  ad  annum  u^que  1730,  ex 
genuinia  historiarum  documentis,  cocevorum  scriptorum  monumentis, 
diplomatibus,  et  ex  actis  publicis,  illustratum  cum  variis  observationi- 
bus.  et  figuris  seneis,  adjecto  hid  ice  locupletissimo,  et  opusculis  ad 
historiam  Germanicam  fadentibus ;  p^8emi^sa  est  Chrest.  GottL  Buderi 
Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Rerum  Germanicarum,  easdem  univcrsum 
illustrantium,'  fol.,  Jense,  1730  (a  German  translation  of  this  work  has 
been  published) ;  '  Historia  Juris  Romano-Justinianei,  Grseci,  Qer- 
manici,  Canonici,  Feudalis,  Criminalis,  et  Publici,*  4to,  Jense,  1718 ; 
•Einleitung  zur  Deutschen  Reichs  Historie,'  Svo,  Jense,  1724;  'Corpus 
Juris  Publici  Academicum,'  Svo,  Jenaj,  1726  (thrice  republished); 
•Compendium  Juris  Feudalis,'  Svo,  Jense,  1727  and  1787;  'Kurtzer 
Entwurfif  zur  Einleitung  zur  Wiseenschaft  der  Staaten  von  Deutsch- 
land,'  8vo,  Jenaj,  1733  (the  title  of  this  work  contains  the  term 
•scientia  statistica,*  the  invention  of  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Achenwall) ;  *  Corpus  Juris  Gentium,  sive  Jurisprudentia  Heroica  ex 
Juris  Naturae  et  Gentium  Argumentis  petitum,  et  innumeris  exemplis 
ex  actis  publicis  editis  et  ineditis,  historiarumque  monumentis,  omnia 
wvi  illustratum'  (this  work  occupied  thirty  years  of  its  author's  life, 


was  left  complete,  but  unpublished,  at  his  death,  and  appeared  at 

Jena  in  1743,  edited  by  J.  Aug.  Helfeld). 

I      Much  of  the  reputation  of  Burkhard  (Sotthelf  Stmve  daring  his 

,  lifetime  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  bis  personal  amiability,  and 

from  his  usefulness  as  a  general  index.     His  style  is  heavy,  and  his 

thoughts  scarcely  ever  original  or  striking:    His  services  to  the  lit**- 

'  rature  of  history  and  jurisprudence  are  great,  but  they  are  mainly  the 

services  of  an  able  librarian  and  index-maker.    To  him  perhaps  rather 

than  to  Achenwall  belongs  the  merit  of  having  given  a  more  systematic 

form  to  the  statistical  branch  of  education  as  taught  in  the  univer.-ities 

of  (]krmany — an  important  department  of  information,  but  too  apt  to 

spread  out  into  trivial  diffuseness. 

{Nova  Acta  Eruditorunif  anno  1740  pablicata,  Lipsioe,  1740 ;  Ad 
Nova  Acta  Bruditorvm  qua  Lipsice  pMicarUur  Supplement  a,  Tom  us 
iv.,  Lipbise,  1742;  Pii  Manes  Strtmani,  fire  d-e  Vita  et  Scriptis  0.  A. 
Struvii,  Jense,  1705;  Bihliothique  Qermaniqite,  tomes  viii.  et  xliil, 
Amsterdam,  1724  and  1738;  Martini  Lipenii,  Bibliotheca  Realia  Juri- 
dica,  Lipsise,  1767.) 

STRYPE,  REV.  JOHN,  is  said  to  have  been  of  German  descent^  but 
he  was  bom  in  London,  12th  November  1643.  After  having  been  six 
years  at  St  Paul's  school,  he  was  admitted,  in  1661,  of  Jesua  College, 
Cambridge ;  but  he  soon  after  ramoved  to  Catherine  Hall,  where  he 
took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1665,  and  his  Master's  in  1669.  In  tbe 
latter  year  he  was  presented  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Theydon-Boys 
in  Essex ;  which  however  he  resigned  a  few  months  after,  upon  being 
appointed  minister  of  Low  Leyton  in  the  same  county.  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  when  he  came  to 
live  with  Mr.  Harris,  an  apothecary  at  Hackney,  who  had  married  his 
granddaughter.  He  had  been  lecturer  of  Hackney  till  he  resigned 
that  appointment  about  the  year  1724;  and  he  also  held  along  with 
bis  Essex  living  the  sinecure  of  Tarring  in  Sussex,  to  which  he  was 
presented  by  Archbishop  Tenieon.  He  died  13th  December  1737,  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Harris,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-four. 

The  history  of  Strype's  long  life,  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  of  any 
public  interest,  consists  merely  of  the  list  of  his  sucoeasive  publica- 
tions. Although  his  works  amount  to  thirteen  large  folio  volumes, 
besides  octavos  and  pamphlets,  it  was  not  till  he  had  reached  his  forty- 
sixth  year  that  he  gave  any  emplojrment  to  the  press,  and  then  he 
began  with  a  single  sermon ;  nor  did  he  print  anything  more  till  five 
years  after.  Then,  in  1694,  appeared,  in  a  folio  volume,  the  first  fruit 
of  his  researches  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  his  '  Memorials  of  the 
most  renowned  Father  in  God  Thomas  Cranmer,  sometime  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.'  This  was  followed,  in  1698,  by  an  octavo 
volume  entitled  *  The  Life  of  the  Learned  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State  to  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth ;  wherein  are 
discovered  many  singular  matters  relating  to  the  State  of  Learning, 
the  Reformation  of  Religion,  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Kingdom 
during  his  time;'  that  in  1701  by  another  octavo  volume  entitled 
*  Historical  Collections  relating  to  the  Life  and  Acts  of  Bishop 
Aylmer '  (or  Aelmer,  who  filled  the  see  of  London  from  1677  to  1594); 
and  that  by  his  '  Lifo  of  Sir  John  Cheke,'  Svo,  London^  1705.  He 
published  another  single  sermon  in  1708;  and  the  next  year  he 
brought  out  the  first  volume  in  folio  of  his  '  Annals  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  Establishment  of  Religion,'  comprehending  the  first  twelve 
years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Before  proceeding  further  with  this 
work,  he  produced  three  more  biographical  folios  as  companions  to  his 
Life  of  Cranmer :  his  '  History  of  the  Life  and  Acts  of  Archbi:«bop 
Grindal,'  in  1710;  his  'Life  and  Acts  of  Archbishop  Parker,'  in  1711 ; 
and  his  'Life  and  Acts  of  Archbishop  Whitgift,'  in  1718.  Then, 
digressing  to  another  field  of  antiquarian  investigation,  he  came  forth, 
in  1720,  with  his  new  edition  of  Stow's  'Survey  of  London,'  in  two 
bulky  folios,  of  which  we  may  safely  say  that  nearly  three- fourths 
consist  of  his  own  additions.  [Stow.]  The  next  year,  1721,  was 
published  what  may  be  regarded  as  his  most  important  work,  his 
'Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  relating  chiefly  to  Religion  and  the  Refor- 
mation of  it,  and  the  Emergencies  of  the  Church  of  England,  under 
King  Henry  VIII.,  King  Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mary  I.' in  three 
volumes,  folio.  Of  this  work  a  new  edition,  though  limited,  we 
believe,  to  a  very  small  number  of  copies,  was  brought  out  at  London 
in  1816,  in  seven  volumes,  Svo.  But  Strype's  labours  were  not  yet 
closed  :  another  single  sermon,  in  1724,  ushered  in  a  second  edition  of 
the  first  volume  of  his  'Annals'  in  1725;  a  secoud  folio  volume  of 
that  work  the  same  year,  bringing  down  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  A.D.  1580 ;  a  third  in  1728,  embracing  the  period  from  1581 
to  1588;  and  a  fourth,  in  1731,  consisting  however  only  of  a  collec- 
tion of  papers,  which  the  author's  advanced  years  and  infirmities 
prevented  him  from  reducing  into  a  narrative^  in  illustration  of  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Strype  probably  spent  the  first  fifty  years  of  his  life  in  collecting 
the  materials  of  the  voluminous  works  which  he  gave  to  tbe  wori'l  in 
the  succeeding  forty.  His  books  all  consist  for  the  greater  part  of 
masses  of  original  papers,  even  so  much  of  them  as  has  the  form  of 
being  his  own  composition  scarcely  ever  evincing  any  real  digestion  of 
the  facts  which  he  sets  before  his  readersL  He  claims  the  merit  of 
great  fidelity  and  accuracy,  and  probably  he  may  be  trusted  in 
general  for  the  correctness  of  his  transcriptions,  all  of  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  made  with  his  own  hand ;  but,  being  really  what  may 
be  called  a  dull,  almost  a  stupid  man,  thongh  possessed  of  a  oonsidei. 
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able  amount  of  knowledge,  he  U  both  ap(  to  miss  the  essence  of 
eveDts  and  transactions  in  his  prolix  detail  of  the  circumstances,  and 
even  occasionally,  is?ith  all  his  tediousness,  to  leave  his  narrative  im- 
perfect by  the  omission  of  some  particulars  which  would  not  have 
eticaped  a  sharper  intellectw  We  believe  every  reader  or  consulter  of 
Strype  will  iiave  found  himself  annoyed  occasionally  by  this  absence, 
amid  a  multitude  of  superfluitie?,  of  the  one  thing  needfuL  His  books 
however  are  all  curious  and  valuable  for  the  quantity  of  information 
they  contain  never  before  published,  and  some  of  which  is  not  to  be 
elsewhere  found ;  and  they  must  on  that  account  be  considered  as 
forming,  along  with  Burnet's  *  History/  and  even  in  some  respects  in 
a  higher  degree  than  that»  the  foundations  of  the  history  of  the 
reformed  Anglican  Church,  but  like  that  work  they  require  some 
critical  discernment  and  judgment  to  use  to  advantage. 

'STUART  FAMILY.  The  origin  of  this  family  is  briefly  stated 
ander  Rou£rt  IL  of  Scotland.  In  his  descendants  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land continued  down  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  who  became  James  I. 
of  England.  From  hiih  the  sovereigns  of  England  remained  in  the 
Stuarts  to  the  flight  of  James  II.  The  Acts  of  Settlement,  passed  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.,  secured  the  succession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  the  descendants  of  James  II. 
were  subsequently  excluded  from  the  throne  of  Scotland  also. 
[Qeobge  LJ  The  chief  historical  interest  that  attaches  to  the  House 
of  Stuart  after  the  abdication  of  James  IL,  is  limited  to  the  two 
invasions  of  Qreat  Britain  by  his  son  and  grandson,  who  are  often 
respectively  called  the  elder  and  younger  Pretender. 

Stuabt,  Jaues  Francis  Edward.  On  the  IGth  of  September 
1701,  James  II.  died ;  and  his  son  James,  Prince  of  Wales,  woa  imme- 
diately acknowledged  by  Louis  XIV.  a«  king  of  Great  Britain,  contrary 
to  his  promise  to  King  William*  The  King  of  France  was  induced, 
as  Tindal  affirms,  to  take  this  step,  chiefly  by  the  persuasion  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  whom  Mary  of  Eate  had  engaged  in  her 
favour;  and  the  influence  of  the  Dauphin  was  added  to  that  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  King  of  Spain,  the  Pope,  and  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  also  acknowledged  the  Pretender,  aa  the  Prmoe  of  Wales  was 
afterwards  called,  as  king  of  England. 

In  1708  extraordinary  preparations  were  made  by  Louis  XIV.  at 
Dunkirk,  but  the  object  of  them  was  kept  so  secret,  that  no  one  in 
Knglaod  suspected  the  intentions  of  the  French.  Louis,  indignant  at 
the  recent  attempt  of  the  allied  powers  upon  Toulon,  and  believing 
that  the  discont^^nt  of  the  Scotch  with  the  Union  rendered  them 
ready  for  revolt,  was  prepaiing  to  invade  England.  The  Pretender's 
claims  were  the  ostensible  reason  for  this  attempt :  and  Louii^  in  a 
visit  to  him  at  St.  Germain's,  presented  him  with  a  sword  mounted 
with  diamonds,  begging  him  never  to  forget  that  it  was  a  French 
sword.  The  prince  repaired  to  Dunkirk,  intending  to  pass  over  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth ;  but  he  was  taken  ill  of  the  measles,  and  the  English 
fleet  had  time  to  get  ready.  "  In  the  meantime,"  says  Cunningham, 
"  the  Pretender  wrote  to  the  French  king  for  his  dinrctions  what  to  do 
in  this  unhappy  case«  The  French  king,  who  was  no  more  concerned 
about  the  Pretender's  life  and  afiiedrB  than  to  serve  his  own  turn, 
answered,  that  he  must  not  desibt  from  the  undertaking  nor  delay  his 
embarkation;  and  ordered  some  men  thither  to  see  him  on  ship- 
board, though  he  was  hardly  recovered  of  his  distemper.*'  So  eager 
was  Louis  for  the  enterprise,  that  though  the  Pretender  requested 
only  a  few  days  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  Louis  was  peremptory, 
and  the  fleet  put  to  sea.  But  this  expedition  was  wholly  unsuccessful, 
partly,  as  some  thought,  from  the  aversion  of  the  Pretender  to  land  in 
Scotland,  partly  from  storms,  which  dispersed  the  French  ships,  pai-tly 
from  the  vigilance  of  the  English  admiral,  Sir  George  Byng,  but  chiefly 
from  the  dissensions  of  Fourbin  and  Gare,  who  had  the  command  of 
the  French  fleet.  It  returned,  with  the  Pretender  on  board,  to  Dun- 
kirk, and  the  disappointed  prince  obtained  permission  of  Louis  to  engage 
in  the  campaign  in  Flanders.  In  commemoration  of  this  expedition  a 
medal  was  struck  in  England ;  and  the  price  of  100,000  crowns  was  set 
upon  the  Pretender's  head  by  the  English  parliament.  On  the  11th  of 
July  1708,  the  Pretender  is  stated  by  French  writers  to  have  been  in 
the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  which  Wiis  gained  by  Marlborough;  but 
according  to  the  accounts  of  Dutch  historians,  he  contented  himself 
with  observing  tlie  engagement  from  the  steeple  of  a  neighbouring 
vUkge  church,  and  consulted  his  safety  by  a  timely  retreat. 

In  171 3  the  Pretender  published  a  protest  which  he  forwarded  to  the 
ministers  of  the  diflerent  stateaat  Utrecht,  declaring  that  he  could  not 
"by  his  silence  seem  to  consent  to  what  waatransactiog  to  the  prejudice 
of  him  and  of  the  lawful  heira  of  hia  kingdom ; "  and  that,  finding  the 
confederate  powers  had  no  regard  to  hia  rights,  he  solemnly  protested 
against  all  that  might  be  agreed  on  to  his  prejudice.  Ko  notice  was 
publicly  taken  of  this  protest;  but  the  Pretender's  friends  in  England 
were  indefatigable  in  strengthening  his  favour  with  the  queen.  The 
jealousy  which  Anne  cherished  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  her 
rssentment  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  Eleotress  Sophia  should 
reside  in  England,  strengthened  for  a  time  the  influence  of  Lord 
Bolicgbroke.  But  the  Pretender's  stronghold  was  in  the  afiections  of 
the  queen.  It  has  even  been  surmised  that  she  was  cognisant  of  the 
expedition  against  Scotland  in  1708.  Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anno, 
James,  who  had  been  residing  at  Bar-le-Duc,  posted  to  Versaillea^ 
where  he  met  with  an  uugeuerous  reception  from  Louis  XIV.,  who 
had  found  it  most  consonant  with  hia  interests  to  acknowledge  King 


George  I.,  and  who  intimated  to  the  Pretender,  through  the  Marquis 
de  Torcy,  that  he  must  quit  Finance.  In  August  1714,  James  sent  to 
the  principal  nobility  of  Great  Britain  a  declaration  in  which  he 
asserted  his  claim  to  the  throne,  and  stated  his  surprise  that,  upon 
the  death  of  the  queen  a  foreign  prince  should  have  been  proclaimed 
king.  This  manifesto  was  sent  by  many  of  those  who  received  it  to 
the  secretary  of  state ;  and  the  ambassador  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
in  whose  temtory  James  was  then  living,  was  forbidden  the  court. 
A  proclamation  waa  made^  in  which  the  price  of  lOO.OOOZ.  was  set  on 
the  head  of  the  Pretender,  who,  as  his  partisans  expressed  it,  had  "  no 
place  left  for  him  to  flee  unto."  Circumstances  however  had  been 
operating  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  Many  persons  had  an  hereditary 
attachment  to  the  House  of  Stuart ;  some  wero  influenced  by  hopes 
and  promises  of  honours ;  and  more,  by  the  outcry  that  the  church 
was  in  danger  under  the  Whig  government,  which  was  the  *<main 
artifice  "  of  the  plot,  as  George  I.,  in  his  speech  to  parliament,  after 
the  i*ebelliou  had  commenced,  expressed  himself.  In  1715  the  court 
of  St.  James's  received  information  that  an  open  rebellion  had  broken 
out  in  Scotland,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  had  been  secretary 
of  state  for  Scotland  when  Anne  died,  and  had  been  one  of  the  flr«t  to 
swear  allegiance  to  her  successor.  The  Marquises  of  Huntley  and 
Tullibardioe,  the  Earls  of  Southesk  and  Marischal,  with  many  other 
noblemen  and  landed  proprietors,  joined  in  the  rebellion,  and  the 
Pretender's  standard  was  set  up  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  at  Brae-Mar,  on 
the  6th  of  September  1715. 

Active  measures  wero  taken  by  the  English  governments  Several 
suspected  persons  were  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
General  Whetham  was  ordered  to  form  a  camp  near  Stirling.  Several 
vessels  at  the  same  time  sailed  from  Hftvre-de-Qrace  for  Scotland,  and 
notwithstanding  the  efi^orts  of  the  British  navy,  one  of  them  reached 
Arbroath,  and  supplied  the  Highlanders  with  arms  and  ammunition^ 
which  were  carried  to  Brae-Mar.  Assurances  were  also  given  that  the 
Pretender  would  shortly  arrive.  But  the  news  that  Louis  XIV.,  who 
had  secretly  encouraged  the  rebellion,  was  dead,  struck  a  panic  among 
the^  Jacobites,  and  for  a  time  suspended  their  operations.  They 
decided  however  to  proceed  in  their  course,  and  to  urge  the  Pretender 
by  letter  to  appear  amongst  them.  The  Earl  of  Mar  assumed  the 
title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  Pretender's  forces,  and  a  manifesto, 
setting  forth  the  national  grievances,  was  published.  A  scheme  was 
also  formed  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  defeated. 

About  the  9th  of  September  the  Duke  of  A^yle,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  English  forces  in  Scotland,  marched  northward ;  whilst  several 
Scottish  peers,  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  and 
others,  showed  their  loyalty  to  King  Gkorge  by  raising  their  clans. 
A  conspiracy  was  about  the  same  time  discovered  in  England.  Colonel 
Paul,  who  had  a  company  in  the  first  regiment  of  foot-guards,  was 
detected  in  enlisting  men  for  the  Pretender's  service.  In  Somerset- 
shire an  insurrection  was  projected,  but  checked  by  the  government ; 
treasonable  designs  however  were  so  widely  spread  in  the  western 
counties  of  England,  that  at  Bath  the  Jacobites  talked  openly  of  the 
Scotch  rebellion  as  merely  a  diversion  to  draw  the  troops  off  to  the 
north.  General  Wade  was  at  last  ordered  to  march  to  Bath,  where  he 
discovered  and  seized  many  chests  of  fire*armB  and  some  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  Univerdity  of  Oxford  was  also  tainted  with  Jacobitism, 
and  *  King  James's '  health  is  reported  to  have  been  drunk  there  eveiy 
day.  General  Pepper  being  despatched  to  Oxford,  entered  the  dty 
early  one  morning  and  apprehended  sixteen  or  eighteen  persons, 
whom  he  conveyed  to  Abingdon.  Cornwall  was  also  disaffected,  and 
a  correspondence  was  now  carried  on  among  the  conspirators  through- 
out Great  Britain.  As  their  communications  could  not  with  safety  be 
entrusted  to  the  post,  Jacobite  gentlemen  rode  to  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  pretence  of  travelling  for  pleasure,  but  in  fact  to 
convey  letters  and  intelligence. 

The  next  step  which  the  insurgents  took  in  the  north  was  to  proclaim 
James  king  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  to  make  on  attempt  on  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  but  finding  the  gates  closed,  they  retired  to 
Hexham,  where  they  were  joined  by  some  Scottish  horse.  Their 
numbers  were  now  increased  by  recruits,  who  joined  them  at  different 
towns,  and  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  a  Jacobite 
noblemi^,  gave  them  additional  strength.  But  the  town  of  Newcastle 
stood  firm,  and  the  rebels,  hearing  that  they  were  to  be  attacked  at 
Hexham,  withdrew  from  that  place,  having  first  proclaimed  the 
Pretender.  On  the  12th  of  October  the  standard  of  James  VIII.  of 
Scotland  was  set  up  at  Moffat  in  Annandale,  by  the  Earl  of  Kenmure; 
and  on  the  19th  the  Scots,  under  Lord  Kenmure,  bemg  joined  by  tha 
English  rebels,  marched  to  Kelso. 

In  the  meantime  the  Earl  of  Mar  proceeded  to  Dunkeld,  where  the 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine,and  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  joined  his  troops 
with  2000  men.  They  possessed  themselves  of  Perth,  and  upon  this 
important  town  being  gained,  their  force  was  much  augmented.  The 
rebel  army  now  assumed  a  formidable  appearance;  being  the  clansmen 
of  rich  nobles  and  chiefs,  the  soldiers  were  well  armed,  and  amounted 
to  12,000,  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  rebels  possessed  themselves  of 
Burntisland,  and  afterwards  of  all  towns  on  the  coast  between  their 
head-quarters  and  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  Eari  of 
Mar  next  attempted  to  cross  the  Frith,  and  to  make  a  descent  upoa 
the  I^othiaos,  in  order  to  gain  over  the  south  of  Scotland.  Fifteen 
hundred  men  succeeded  in  landing  at  North  Berwick,  Aberladyi  and 
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other  piftcef.  Their  next  attempt  was  to  march  to  Edinhargh,  where 
they  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  people ;  but  the  Dake  of  Ai^yle 
■ending  a  detachment  to  prevent  their  entrance  into  the  capital,  the 
rebels  changed  tfieir  course,  and  marched  into  Leith.  They  then 
retreated  to  Seaton  House,  an  old  castle  about  seven  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh, whence  the  Earl  of  Hothes,  with  a  company  of  dragoons  and 
volunteers,  finding  it  impossible  to  dislodge  them  without  artillery, 
was  obliged  to  retire. 

On  the  27th  of  October  the  Highlanders  at  Seaton  House  marched 
southwards  to  Kelso,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  English  and 
Scottish  horse  from  Nitbsdale  and  Northumberland.  Mr.  James 
Murray  had  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  authorised  to  make  liberal  promises 
of  a«8ii<tance  from  France,  and  to  declare  that  he  came  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary  to  the  Pretender.  It  was  now  expected  that  all  commu- 
nication would  soon  be  cut  ofif  between  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
Lundon ;  aud  the  Earl  of  Mar  was  strongly  advised  to  atta^  Argyle 
before  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  dragoons  from  Ireland,  which 
were  expected. 

It  was  now  that  the  6000  men  guaranteed  by  the  Dutch  to  be  sent 
over  to  England  were  demanded  by  the  British  ministry,  and  granted 
by  the  States.  Orders  were  issued  to  all  the  governors  of  seaports  to 
examine  all  British  subjects  who  might  attempt  to  pass  from  the  Con- 
tinent  into  England ;  for  it  was  thought  that  the  Pretender,  with  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  and  Viscount  Boliogbroke,  intended  to  come  into  the 
country.  On  the  25th  of  October  General  Carpenter  set  out  from 
Newcastle  for  KeL^^o,  where  the  Jacobite  army  lay.  The  Jacobite 
commanders  proposed  to  pass  the  Tweed  and  attack  Carpenter's 
troops^  which  were  tired  with  marching;  but  ultimately  the  Pre- 
tender's forces  marched  to  Jedburgh,  and  thence  towards  Dumfries, 
which  they  thought  of  investing.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  at  Stir- 
ling with  so  small  a  force,  that  unless  he  was  soon  joined  by  the 
Dutch  or  Irish  troops,  he  could  not  save  Dumfries.  Everything 
seemed  to  favour  the  enterprise  of  the  Pretender,  but  divisions  in  the 
Jacobite  council  of  war  frustrated  their  plana.  The  Earl  of  Wintoun, 
one  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  opposed  the  siege  of  Dumfries,  and  the 
English  officers  urged  a  march  into  their  own  country.  Confidence 
was  thus  lost,  and  the  men  daily  deserted.  After  some  loss  of  time 
the  rebels  marched  to  Brampton  in  Cumberland,  where  the  Pretender 
was  proclaimed.  They  then  proceeded  to  Penrith,  and  thence  on  the 
6th  of  November  to  Appleby ;  next  to  Kendal  and  Kirby  Lonsdale, 
and  on  the  7th  to  Lancaster,  which  they  entered  without  opposition. 
They  left  Lnncaster  on  the  9th  day  of  the  month,  for  Preston,  whero 
they  were  joined  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  others  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion,  a  circumstance  which  did  not  satisfy  the  Scottish 
chieftains  aud  Highlanders,  who  bad  been  led  to  expect  that  their 
forces  would  be  augmented  by  the  high  church  paity. 

General  Carpenter  was  now  pursuing  the  Jacobites,  but  with  his 
dragoons  only,  in  order  to  save  time.  He  had  communicated  with 
General  Willus,  at  Chester ;  and  both  generals  advanced  in  concert,  to 
unite  their  strength  and  attack  the  rebels  at  Preston.  General  Willes 
reached  Preston  first,  and  found  the  town  strongly  barricaded.  On 
the  12ih  of  November  Willes  attacked  the  barricade  below  the  church, 
which  was  gained ;  but  the  other  barricades,  which  were  flanked  with 
Highlanders,  were  not  carried,  and  the  king's  troops  were  obliged  to 
retire  that  evening.  On  the  following  morning  General  Carpenter  and 
his  troops  arrived,  and  the  town  was  completely  invested.  The 
Highlanders  were  indeed  eager  to  make  a  sally,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  move.  A  capitulation  was  determined  on,  and  Colonel 
Oxburgh  went  out  with  a  trumpet  to  propose  terms  to  General  Willes. 
All  however  that  he  could  gain  was  a  promise  that,  if  the  rebels  would 
lay  down  their  arms,  he  would  not  allow  the  soldiers  to  cut  them  to 
pieces,  and  he  would  give  them  an  hour  to  consider  of  it.  No  terms 
were  finally  made  for  the  Jacobites.  General  Carpenter  entered  the 
town  on  one  side,  and  General  Willes  on  the  other;  and  they  met  the 
rebel  troops  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  noblemen  and  chieftains 
were  put  first  under  guard,  and  then  their  followers.  The  number  of 
the  English  aud  Scottish  prisoners  of  all  classes  amounted  to  1489. 
On  the  same  day  that  Preston  surrendered,  the  battle  of  Dumblane 
was  fought  between  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Earl  of  Mar.  The 
left  wing  of  the  rebels,  though  they  fought  bravely,  was  routed ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  after  pursuing  them  to  the  river  Allan,  returned 
to  the  field,  where  both  armies  stood  looking  at  each  other;  towards 
evening  the  duke  drew  off  to  Dumblane,  and  the  enemy  to  Ardoch. 
On  the  same  day  news  arrived  that  the  pass  of  Inverness  was  gained. 
This  important  advantage  was  the  result  of  treachery.  Lord  Lovat 
bad  delivered  it  to  the  king's  troops. 

The  principal  persons  among  the  rebels  were  sent  to  London.  On 
reaching  Highgate  they  were  pinioned  with  cords,  and  not  allowed  to 
hold  the  reins  of  their  horses,  which  were  led  by  a  foot-soldier.  The 
prisoners  were  conducted  from  Highgate  to  London,  amid  crowds  of 
spectators,  the  drums  playing  a  triumphal  march.  They  were  distri- 
buted in  different  prisons  ;  the  noblemen  were  lodged  in  the  Tower. 

On  the  22nd  of  December  the  Pretender  landed  at  Peterhead  in 
Scotland,  with  a  train  of  six  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  the  Marquis 
of  Tynemouth,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  From  Peterhead  James 
proceeded  to  Newburgh,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  Marischal's ;  and  passing 
through  Aberdeen  in  disguise  to  Fetterope,he  was  met  there  by  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  who  had  left  Perth  with  a  troop  of  hoi»e,    James  now  assumed 


the  state  of  royalty :  he  formed  a  court,  and  made  several  peers  and 
created  knighta  He  was  alto  proclaimed  with  great  ceremony  befon 
the  house  where  he  was  lodgmg. 

In  January  1716  the  Pretender  made  a  progress  through  the  countiy, 
entering  Dundee  publicly,  with  the  Earl  of  Mar  on  bis  right  hand  and 
the  Earl  Marisehal  on  his  lei^  The  people  thronged  into  the  market- 
place to  kiss  his  hand.  On  the  7th  of  January  he  arrived  at  Scone, 
and  on  the  9th  of  January  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Perth,  and 
reviewed  some  of  the  troops.  He  expressed  Rreat  pleasure  at  tho 
sight  of  the  Highland  dress,  which  was  new  to  him.  In  the  evening 
he  returned  to  Scone,  where  he  formed  a  council  and  issued  six  pro- 
clamations. On  the  16th  of  the  month  James  harangued  his  coancil, 
having  previously  received  addresses  from  the  episcopal  clergy  of 
Aberdeen.  His  council  however,  being  convinced  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Dutch  troops  that  the  army  of  the  Pretender  could  no  longer 
resist  that  of  Argyle,  bad  resolved  to  abandon  the  enterprise  an*l 
disperse  the  foroe&  But  wishing  to  keep  their  design  secret,  th-y 
acted  as  if  thej  meant  to  attack  the  English  army.  They  be?an  to 
raise  batteries,  plant  guns,  and  even  destroyed  Auchterarder,  Black. 
ford.  Denning,  Muthdl,  and  other  places,  to  prevent  their  affording 
quarter  and  provision  to  the  enemy.  The  Duke  of  Aigyle,  having 
received'  supplies,  marched  through  Auchterarder  to  Tollibsnline, 
whilst  the  Pretender  and  his  followers  retreated  to  Dundee.  Sua* 
picions  now  arose  that  the  Pretender,  together  with  the  members  of 
his  council,  intended  to  escape,  and  to  leave  the  army  to  their  fate; 

'  and  the  report  gained  ground  when  the  Jacobite  army  was  ordered  U 
march  to  Montrose,  near  which  several  French  ships  lay  at  anchor. 
The  rebel  troops,  possessed  with  this  idea,  refused  to  move.    The  Earl 

<  of  Mar  however  succeeded  in  pacifying  them  by  the  assanmee  that 
James  was  going  to  place  himself  at  their  head,  and  by  declaring  that 

I  it  was  intended  to  make  a  stand  at  Aberdeen ;  and  to  add  to  the 
deception,  the  horses  and  body-guard  of  the  Pretender  were  drawn 
out  before  the  door  of  the  house  where  he  lodged.  Janoes,  in  tba 
meantime,  slipping  out  by  a  back  entrance,  walked  to  the  Earl  of 
Miir  8  lodgings,  and  proceeded  to  the  sea-shore,  where  a  boat  cin- 
veyed  him  and  Lord  Mar  on  board  a  French  ship  which  was  then  in 
Montrose  road.  The  boat  returned,  and  fetched  seventeen  penooa  of 
rank,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Pretender's  design.  The  Pre- 
tender reached  Gravelines  in  a  few  days.  The  vessel  returned  in 
twelve  days ;  and  in  spite  of  the  utmost  Tigilance  on  the  part  of 
Argyle,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  noblemen  and  others  who 
were  engaged  in  this  unfortunate  affaur  escaped  to  France. 

In  France  at  this  time  there  was  little  comfort  for  the  Pretender 
and  his  friends.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  to  maintain  a  good  understanding 
with  the  house  of  Hanover.  Lord  Stair,  the  English  ambassador,  was 
urgent  in  his  remonstranoes  to  prevent  the  Pretender's  return  to 
France.  On  his  return  from  Scotland,  James  deemed  it  necessary  to 
dismiss  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  had  acted  as  hia  secretary,  on  suspicion 
of  treachery,  and  the  place  was  filled  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 

The  earh  of  Wintoun,  Kenmure,  and  Derwentwater,  of  Camwalh 
and  of  Nithsdale,  with  lords  Widdrington  and  Nairn,  were  tried  at 
London.  The  prisoners  of  inferior  rank  were  tried  chiefly  at  Lancas- 
ter, where  many  were  executed :  one  thousand  of  them,  upon  tbeir 
petition,  were  transported  to  the  Plantations  in  North  America. 

The  Countess  of  Nithsdale  and  Lady  Nairn,  waiting  their  oppo^ 
tunity  behind  a  window-curt«in,  thi*ow  themselves  on  their  kt.ecs 
before  the  king,  as  he  passed  through  the  apartments  of  St  James  s 
Palace,  to  beg  for  their  husbands*  lives.  The  king  heard  their  apr«sl. 
but  was  not  moved.  Lady  Derwentwater,  with  the  duclie^ses  of 
Richmond  and  Bolton,  were  introduced  by  the  dukes  of  Richmond 
and  St.  Albans  into  the  royal  bed-chamber,  whero  Lady  Derwentwatrf 
humbly  besought  mercy  for  her  husband.  On  the  7th  of  March  the 
earls  of  Derwentwater  and  Kenmure  were  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill; 
lords  Widdrington,  Camwath,  and  Nairn  were  reprieved.  The  Eirl 
of  Nithsdale  escaped  in  woman's  attire  brought  to  him  by  hia  wife. 
The  Earl  of  Wintoun  was  condemned  to  death,  but  escaped  from  the 
Tower. 

There  were  still  however  proofs  of  disaffection.  On  the  29th  of  Mny  . 
the  Jacobites  wore  oaken  boughs  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  Pre- 
tender's birthday,  they  displayed  white  roses.  At  Oxford  the  sp'"*^^ 
disaffection  was  shown  more  plainly  than  in  any  other  place.  Alarmed 
by  these  and  other  manifestations,  in  1716,  King  George  succeeded  in 
forming  an  alliance  with  France  and  the  States,  the  chief  object  of 
which  was  to  crush  the  Jacobite  cauee.  By  this  treaty  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  Pretender  was  to  leave  France,  and  to  go  beyond  the 
Alps;  nor  was  he  to  be  permitted  ever  to  set  foot  in  France  again  on 
any  pretext  whatever.  A  renewal  of  that  promise  which  had  been 
made  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  given;  and  all  protection^ 
withdrawn  from  James  on  the  part  of  the  French  government.  The 
Pretender  removed  into  Italy. 

In  1718  the  Pretender  became  the  instrument  of  Cardinal  Alberonia 
ambitious  intrigues.  Upon  war  breaking  out  between  France  »Dd 
Spain,  James  left  Urbino,  where  ho  had  resided  since  his  expulsion 
from  France,  and  went  to  Rome.  He  was  there  advised  by  ?o^ 
Clement  XI.  to  go  into  Spain,  where  a  squadron  had  been  for  some 
time  fitting  out  against  England.  James  was  received  with  regal 
honours  at  Madrid;  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  one  of  his  adherent^ 
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was  appointed  oaptain-general  of  the  expedition  which  was  to  invade 
England,  and  was  authorised  to  pixMslaim  the  Pretender's  name 
at  certain  plsces.  Bat  a  storm  dispersed  and  entirely  disabled  the 
Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  Finisterre ;  and  a  descent  which  the  Spaniards 
made  at  Kintail  in  Scotland  (June  1719),  although  aided  by  the  High- 
landers, was  defeated  by  General  Wightman.  During  the  year  1718-19 
a  marriage  was  agreed  on  between  the  Pretender  and  Maria  Clementina 
Sobieski,  granddaughter  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  This 
princess  hid  a  million  sterling  for  her  dowry.  The  court  of  Vienna 
however  objected  to  the  marriage ;  and  on  her  way  through  Tyrol 
to  Italy  the  princess  was  seised,  and  placed  in  confinement  in  Inn- 
spruck.  Not  oeing  released,  even  upon  the  personal  application  of  her 
father,  she  escaped  from  Innspruck  in  man's  clothes,  went  to  Bologna, 
and  was  there  married  by  proxy  to  the  Pretender,  who  was  still  in 
Spain.  Two  sons,  Charles-Edward  and  Henry,  were  the  offspring  of 
this  union.  The  £a(L  and  Countess  of  Inverness  were  entrusted  witii 
the  charge  of  the  eldest,  styled  Prince  Charles.  They  were  Pro- 
testants^ a  circumstance  which  gave  great  offence  to  their  mother,  and 
to  Cardinal  Alberoni»  by  whose  counsels  she  was  governed.  After  six 
years  of  married  infelicity,  or,  as  Maria  Clementina  terms  it  in  her 
letters,  **  of  injuries  and  insults,"  she  withdrew,  in  1725,  to  the  convent 
of  Cecilia,  whence  no  entreaties  of  her  husband  oould  draw  her,  nor 
oould  he  for  many  months  obtain  even  an  explanation  of  her  conduct. 
From  various  letters,  which  are  given  in  the  'Lockhart  Papers,'  it 
seems  that,  as  usual,  both  parties  considered  themselves  in  the  right. 
The  Pretender  would  not  part  with  Lord  Inverness;  his  wife  was 
resolved  not  to  return  to  him  whilst  that  nobleman  and  his  wife,  of 
whom  she  ib  said  to  have  been  jealous,  remained  at  court  The 
followers  of  James  were  scandalised  at  this  breach ;  at  length  the  Earl 
of  Inverness  was  dismissed,  and  a  reconciliation  was  effected.  The 
Earl  of  Inverness  was  a  Colonel  Hay,  upon  whom  the  Pretender 
bestowed  the  title  in  1725,  at  the  same  time  making  him  his  seoretary. 
He  was  always  called  Colonel  Hay,  except  at  the  Pretender's  court* 
and  by  the  persons  corresponding  with  it.  Maria  Clementina  died 
in  1735. 

In  1722  the  Pretender  published  at  Lucoa  his  famous  declaration, 
addressed  to  his  loving  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  all  foreign 
princes  and  states,  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  lasting  peace  in 
Europe,  and  signed  '  James  Rex.'  This  document^  which,  amongst 
other  articles^  contained  a  proposal  to  George  I.  to  resign  his  crown, 
was  pronounced  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  a  fiilBe,  insolent,  and 
traitorous  libel,  and  was  burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 

The  death  of  George  I.  produced  no  improvement  in  the  fortunes  of 
James  Stuart,  though  there  were  continual  cabals  in  his  fovour  in 
Great  Britain,  and  a  treaty  (called  the  treaty  of  Vienna)  had  been 
formed  between  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Spain  in 
1725,  with  a  view  of  restoring  the  Pretender.  James,  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  resided  entirely  at  Rome^  where  he  led  a  quiet 
life,  although  the  hope  of  asoending  the  throne  of  England  seems 
never  wholly  to  have  left  him.  Frugal  in  his  household,  he  saved, 
out  of  the  pension  allowed  him  by  the  pope  and  his  share  of  the 
Sobieski  estate,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
subsequent  invasion  of  England.  The  events  of  the  year  1745  belong 
to  the  history  of  his  eldest  son,  rather  than  to  the  annals  of  the 
Pretender's  life.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  that  received  kingly 
honours.     James  Stuart  died  at  Rome,  December  80,  1765. 

Chables  Eowabd  Stuart,  bom  on  the  Slst  of  December  1721, 
bore  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  among  the  Jacobitea.  He  served 
in  Spain  under  Don  Carlos,  who  paid  him  great  respect  and  atten- 
tion. He  u  represented,  a  few  years  after  this  time,  to  have  been 
a  youth  of  graceful  person,  generous,  affable,  and  engaging  manners, 
"to  have  the  spirit  of  a  Sobieski  without  the  tunidity  of  a  Stuart ;" 
and,  though  reared  in  the  effeminate  south,  to  have  been  capable  of 
encountering  difficulties  and  hardships.  In  the  year  1743  Cardinal 
Tenoln,  the  prime  minister  of  France,  who  had  received  the  purple  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  Pretender,  combined  with  the  Jacobites 
in  England  and  Ireland  to  project  a  fresh  invasion  of  Great  Britain. 
He  persuaded  the  Pretender  to  surrender  his  claims  to  Charles  Edward, 
and,  upon  his  consenting,  the  prince  set  out  for  France,  giving  out 
that  he  intended  to  make  a  campaign  in  Piedmont,  but  proceeding  in 
the  disguise  of  a  courier  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th  of 
January  1744.  The  young  man  was,  as  Tindal  expresses  it»  "made a 
loan  of  to  France,"  whose  aim  was  to  cover  her  own  selfish  designs 
with  the  plea  of  countenancing  the  Stuatt  family.  Marshal  Soxe  was 
appointed  to  command  the  expedition ;  and  he,  having  been  in  Eng- 
land, and  knowing  that  the  towns  were  rarely  fortified,  had  an  idea 
that  the  country  could  be  quickly  subdued. 

The  young  prince  set  out  for  the  coast  of  Picardy,  where  an  army 
of  15,000  men  was  assembled,  and  transports  were  provided  at 
Boulogne,  Dunkirk,  and  Calaia  for  carrying  the  troops  to  England. 
The  army  was  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  where  many  Jacobites 
were  expected  to  rise ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  squadron  sailed  from 
Brest  to  convoy  the  transports.  But  the  squadron  fled  before  the 
British  fleet  onder  the  command  of  Sir  John  Norris,  and  almost  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  A  violent  storm  destroyed  most 
of  the  transports,  and  a  great  part  of  the  troops  were  drowned  (1744). 
The  prinoe  returned  to  Paris^  and  waited  a  more  favourable  opportu- 
nity.   But  he  wsa  not  daunted  by  obstacles,  and  the  period  at  which 
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the  rebellion  of  1745  was  undertaken  was  favourable  to  its  success. 
The  king  of  England  was  in  Hanover,  and  Scotland  was  almost 
destitute  of  troops.  The  Highlanders,  disaffected,  and  thirsting  for 
revenge,  were  ripe  for  revolt.  Towards  the  end  of  May  1745,  Charles 
Edward  left  Paris  for  Nantes.  William,  Marquis  of  TulUbardiue,  who 
had  been  attainted  in  1715,  Sir  John  Macdouald,  Colonel  Strictland, 
Mr.  Geoi^ge  Kelly,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  formerly  tutor  to  the  young  Pretender,  with  several 
other  gentlemen,  accompanied  him.  On  the  5th  of  July  he  sailed  in 
La  Doutelle,  a  French  vessel,  which  he  had  joined  fi*om  Nantes  iu  a 
fishing-boat,  designing  to  sail  round  Ireland,  and  to  land  upon  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland.  Another  ship,  the  Elizabeth,  was  ordered 
to  accompany  him  as  a  convoy,  and  on  board  this  vessel  the  prince 
had  placed  400,0002.  sterling,  with  arms  for  several  thousand  men. 
These  two  ships  fell  in  with  a  British  cruiser  to  the  west  of  the  Lizard 
Point.  A  fierce  action  ensued,  and  the  Elizabeth  was  so  much  damaged 
as  to  be  obliged  to  put  back  into  Brest  The  prince  pursued  his  course 
to  Scotland,  saying  that  he  would  either  die  or  be  crowned.  On  the 
28th  of  the  month  he  landed  at  Boradale,  a  farm  belonging  to 
Maodonald  of  Clanranald,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Locbnanuagh. 
He  thence  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Kinlochmoidart^  where  he  was 
met  by  several  Highland  chieftains;  and  whence  the  clans  were 
summoned  to  rise.  Many  persons  here  advised  the  prince  to  return 
to  France,  and  wait  another  opportunity;  but  he  was  resolute  in 
remaining.  About  ten  days  afterwards  the  prinoe  set  up  his  standard 
at  Glenfinnan. 

At  this  time  Sir  John  Cope  was  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland. 
At  first  the  news  of  the  rebellion  was  treated  with  ridicule,  and  the 
government  were  dilatory  in  their  measures.  On  the  6th  of  August 
a  reward  of  80,000Z.  was  offered,  by  proclamation  of  the  lords  justices 
in  the  Gazette,  to  any  person  who  should  secure  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Pretender;  and  on  the  Slst,  George  II.  returned  to  London  from 
Hanover.  The  prince,  having  heard  of  the  price  put  upon  his  person, 
issued  a  counter  proclamation,  offering  30,0002.  for  apprehending  the 
Elector  of  Hanover.  On  the  27th  of  August  he  advanced  in  hopes  of 
meeting  Sir  John  Cope ;  but  on  reaching  Garvamore,  he  found  that 
General  Cope  had  fisoed  about,  and  taken  the  route  by  Ruthven  to 
Inverness.  No  sooner  did  the  English  troops  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  Jacobite  army,  than  a  common  soldier  deserted,  and  carried  the 
news  to  the  other  side.  The  Highlanders  instantly  put  themselves 
into  motion ;  and  on  arriving  at  Garvamore,  it  was  determined  that 
they  should  march  to  the  south,  and  enter  the  low  country,  thus 
endeavouring  to  get  possession  of  Edinburgh  before  General  Cope 
should  arrive  there.  On  the  SOth  of  August  they  reached  Blair  Athol, 
and  the  Duke  of  Athol,  who  was  on  King  George's  side,  retired  at 
their  approach.  On  the  Srd  of  September  they  entered  Perth,  where 
the  Pretender's  declarations  were  read.  At  Perth  great  numbers 
flocked  to  the  Pretender's  standard.  Among  the  most  considerable 
were  the  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord  Strathallan.  and  Lord  George  Murray, 
who  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  TuUibardine,  whose 
right  of  primogeniture  had  been  forfeited  by  his  attachment  to  the 
exiled  Stuarts:  his  second  brother.  Lord  James,  now  duke  of  Athol, 
having  succeeded  to  his  estates  and  honours.  Lord  George  Murray 
was  a  brave,  humane,  and  honourable  man ;  and  he  possessed  a  sound 
judgment  in  military  matters.  Having  accepted  the  act  of  grace 
which  passed  after  the  rebellion  of  1715,  Lord  George  was  not 
possessed  of  that  entire  confidence  on  the  part  of  Charlos  Edward 
which  he  proved  himself  eventually  to  have  fully  merited. 

The  reception  which  the  prince  met  with  in  the  Lowlands  was  not 
so  cordial  as  he  expected.  On  the  11th  of  September  he  marched  from 
Perth  to  Dunblane ;  and  on  the  13th  passed  the  Forth  at  the  ford  of 
the  Frew,  a  few  miles  above  Stirling.  Colonel  Gardiner  s  dragoons, 
which  were  posted  near  Stirling,  withdrew  at  his  approach.  On  the 
15th  instant  the  rebels  arrived  within  nine  miles  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Gardiner's  and  Hamilton's  dragoons  were  ix>sted  within  two  miles  of 
it  The  city  had  been  hastily  fortified ;  a  thousand  men  had  been 
armed  for  its  defence,  in  addition  to  the  dty  guard;  and  trained 
bands  of  mixed  Whigs  and  Jacobites  were  constantly  on  duty.  Every- 
thing was  so  prepared  that  the  town  might  have  held  out  for  some  days 
before  troops  which  had  not  a  single  cannon.  "But,"  says  an  anonymous 
writer,  "  to  the  lasting  dishonour  of  Scotland,  the  capital  was  given  up 
to  a  handful  of  half  starved  savages  without  stroke  of  sword." 

On  the  15th  of  September,  being  Sunday,  public  worship  was  sus- 
pended, and  the  volunteers  were  under  arms  all  day.  On  Monday, 
imtil  noon,  the  defence  was  carried  on  very  vigorously ;  but  about 
two  o'clock  a  petition  was  set  on  foot,  praying  the  magistrates  and 
town-council  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  chief  inhabitants  to  deliberate 
concerning  the  propriety  of  delivering  the  town  up  to  Charles  Edward. 
About  this  time,  the  dragoons  first,  and  afterwards  the  officers  of  the 
crown,  left  the  city,  the  dragoons  taking  the  route  of  Musselburgh  and 
Haddington.  The  result  of  the  public  meeting,  which  was  principally 
composed  of  Jacobites,  was  a  determination  to  surrender  the  town, 
and  place  the  arms  of  the  volunteers  in  the  castle.  A  deputation  was 
despatched  to  Gray's  Hill,  about  two  miles  from  Edinburgh,  where 
Charles  Edward  then  was.  Whilst  the  terms  of  capitulation  were 
still  under  discussion,  intelligence  came  that  General  Cope  had  arrived 
at  Dunbar,  and  would  spemUly  march  to  the  relief  of  the  town.  A 
seoond  deputation  was  sent,  to  gain  time,  and  those  who  composed  h 
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returned  to  tbe  «ity  early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday  tho  17th  in  a 
coach.  The  coach  entered  at  the  Wcet  Port,  and  drove  down  the 
street  towards  the  Canongate.  On  the  gate  being  opened,  a  body  of 
900  Higblauders,  under  the  command  of  Lochiel  and  Sullivan,  rushed 
in.  The  lord  provost  and  town  council,  who  were  waiting  the  return 
of  the  deputation  in  the  street^  on  hearing  of  this  event  retired  to 
their  homes.  At  noon  Charles,  in  a  Highland  dress,  attended  by  the 
Dake  of  Perth  and  Lord  Elcho,  came  by  Duddingston  into  the  King's 
I'ark,  and  entered  through  St.  Anne*8  Yard  into  Holyrood  Palace. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  assembled  to  receive  him,  and  the  young 
prince  was  one  whose  personal  appearance  might  seem  to  justify  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  inspired.  ''  The  figure  and  presence  of  Charles/' 
observes  Mr.  Home,  who  witnessed  his  entrance  to  Holyrood, ''  were 
not  ill  suited  to  bis  lofty  pretensions.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  youth, 
tall  and  handsome,  and  of  a  fair  complexion."  As  he  entered  the 
palace  there  was  an  expression  of  languor  and  melancholy  in  his 
countenance:  the  Jacobites  compared  him  to  Robert  Bruce;  the 
Whigs  declared  that  he  looked  like  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  fashion, 
but  not  like  a  conqueror.  After  dismounting,  the  prince  walked 
towards  the  apartments  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  :  when  he  was  near 
the  door  a  gentleman  moved  out  of  the  crowd,  drew  his  sword,  and 
walked  up  stairs  before  the  prince.  This  was  James  Hepburn  of 
Keith,  who  had  been  engaged  when  very  young  in  the  rebellion  of 
1715;  a  gentleman  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  model  of  manliness, 
simpUcity,  and  honour ;  but  whose  hatred  of  the  Union,  rather  than 
love  of  the  Stuart  race,  induced  him  to  sacrifice  himself  to  a  notion  of 
national  independence. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  John  Cope  had  marched  from  Dunbar  to  Had- 
dington, and  thence  to  Prestonpana  and  Seaton.  A  council  of  war 
had  been  held  by  Charles  Edward  at  Duddingston,  where  he  had  pro- 
posed to  engage  General  Cope's  army.  This  was  agreed  on ;  but  when 
the  prince  declared  his  resolution  to  lead  the  troops  to  battle  himself 
the  chiefs  remonstrated,  and  with  some  difficulty  induced  him  to  give 
up  the  design.  On  the  next  morning  (September  21)  the  Highlanders 
advanced  to  Tranent,  and  to  the  west  of  the  town  continued  their 
march  until  they  saw  the  king's  soldiers  encamped  near  Preston.  A 
loud  shout  was  raised  by  the  English  and  returned  by  the  Highland 
troops.  A  morass,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  impassable,  divided 
the  armies.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  movements.  At  night  both 
armies  lay  down  to  repose,  the  Highlanders  with  the  resolution  of 
attacking  the  king's  troops  early  in  the  morning.  During  the  night  a 
country  gentleman,  who  knew  the  ground  well,  proposed  to  Lord 
George  Murray  to  show  him  a  part  of  the  morass  whence  the  rebels 
might  attack  their  enemies  without  observation.  Lord  George 
referred  him  to  Prince  Charles,  who  was  sleeping  on  the  ground  with 
a  sheaf  of  peas-straw  under  his  head.  Charles  was  pleased  with  the 
proposal,  and  before  break  of  day  his  troops  began  to  move.  They 
marched  through  a  sort  of  valley,  or  hollow,  concealed  by  the  dark- 
ness first,  and  afterwards  by  a  mist.  Charles  took  his  place  between 
the  first  and  second  line.  At  length,  the  morass  being  passed,  the 
two  armies  were  separated  only  by  a  corn-field.  The  Highlanders,  ill 
armed  and  without  cannon,  followed  up  the  advantage  which  they  had 
gained  with  wonderful  success.  A  panic  seized  the  king's  troops.  The 
Highlandei*s  threw  down  their  muskets,  drew  their  swords,  and  pur- 
sued the  enemy.  *•  In  a  very  few  minutes,"  says  Home,  "  after  the 
first  cannon  was  fired,  the  whole  army,  both  horse  and  foot,  were  put 
to  flight.  Not  one  of  the  soldiers  attempted  to  reload  their  musquets, 
and  not  one  bayonet  was  stained  with  blood."  All  the  king's  infantry 
wero  killed,  or  taken  prisoners,  except  about  170,  who  escaped  by 
great  speed  or  other  good  fortune.  This  was  called  the  battle  of 
Prestonpana. 

The  second  line  of  the  Highland  troops,  commanded  by  Prince 
Charles,  had  kept  so  near  the  first  as  to  appear  to  General  Cope  all 
one  body.  The  prince  was  only  fifty  paces  behind  the  vanguard — ^a 
proof  of  courage  which  his  enemies  could  not  deny;  but  it  was  a 
departure  from  his  agreement  with  the  chiefs,  who  had  made  con- 
ditions that  be  should  not  expose  himself  to  imminent  danger. 
General  Cope's  conduct  was  severely  censured;  but  when  inquired 
into  by  a  board  of  general  oflficers  he  was  not  censured,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  soldiery  was  made  to  bear  the  blame.  "His  great  error," 
observt'S  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  was  in  drawing  up  his  forces  in  front  of  a 
high  park  wall,  which  barred  their  escape  from  their  light-heeled 
enemies.  Collecting  his  dragoons,  Cope,  with  the  carls  of  Loudon  and 
Home,  marched  to  Berwick,  where  Lord  Mark  Ker  received  him  with 
this  sarcasm,  **that  he  believed  he  was  the  first  general  in  Europe  that 
had  brought  the  first  tidings  of  his  own  defeat." 

Great  apprehension  was  now  entertained  in  England  lest  the  prince 
should  immediately  march  southward?.  But  Charles  and  his  council 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  appear  in  England  with  so  small  an  army, 
and  they  resolved  to  wait  some  time  longer  at  Edinbui^gh.  The  castle 
of  Edinburgh  remained  still  in  the  possession  of  the  king's  troops, 
commanded  by  General  Guest.  At  first  the  garrison  was  supplied 
with  necessaries  from  the  town,  but  on  the  29th  of  September  orders 
were  given  to  allow  no  person  to  pass  into  the  castle.  A  letter  was 
that  evening  sent  down  by  General  Guest  to  the  provost  of  Edinburgh, 
declaring  that  unless  a  free  communication  was  opened  with  the  garri- 
son and  the  town,  the  general  would  commence  a  cannonade  upon  the 
city.  Th»  prince,  on  hearing  of  this  threat,  ordered  the  communication 


to  be  re-opened.  But  the  Highlanders  having,  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
fired  at  some  people  who  were  carrying  provisions  to  the  castle,  the 
garrison  on  the  next  day  began  to  fire  on  the  houses  that  covered  tlie 
prince's  Highland  guard.  Upon  this  a  contest  commenced  between 
Prince  Charles  and  General  Guest,  during  which  several  houses  were 
set  on  fire,  and  several  persons  on  both  sides  killed.  The  cannonade 
lasted  till  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  October,  when  Prince  Charles  at 
last  published  a  proclamation  permitting  a  communication  between 
the  town  and  the  castle.  Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburi;h 
joined  the  Pretender  during  these  destructive  reprisals.  There  was  in 
fact  a  disinclination  among  the  common  people  to  flock  to  lus  etandtn). 
Lord  Kilmarnock  and  Arthur  Elphinstone,  afterwards  Lord  Balmeriuo, 
at  this  time  joined  the  prince ;  and  Lord  Ogilvie,  eldest  eon  of  Lord 
Airly,  arrived  in  Edinburgh  with  a  regiment  of  600  men.  These 
additions,  and  reinforcements  sent  by  a  few  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Highlands,  together 
with  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  France,  strengthened  the 
prince's  cause. 

It  was  now  discussed  by  the  prince's  council  in  what  manner  their 
advantage  could  best  be  prosecuted.  The  prince,  who  was  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  country  which  he  had  invaded,  could  not  b^ar 
opposition,  nor  listen  to  advice.  Feuds  and  intrigues  divided  his  little 
court;  and  too  great  confidence  in  his  own  opinion  made  him  positive 
and  resolute,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  cautious.  Having  rsoeiTed 
all  the  reinforcements  that  he  expected,  he  one  day  suddenly  apprised 
his  council  that  he  was  resolved  to  march  to  Newcastle,  and  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  Marshal  Wade,  who  had  advanced  to  that  town.  It 
was  in  vain  that  several  of  his  friends  opposed  his  determinatioD. 
Three  times  it  was  brought  before  the  council,  and  on  the  last  dis- 
cussion the  prince  settled  the  point  by  these  words :  ^  I  see,  gentle- 
men, that  you  are  determined  to  stay  in  Scotland,  and  defend  yoor 
country;  but  I  am  also  resolved  to  try  my  fate  in  England,  even  if  I 
should  go  alone." 

On  the  81st  of  October,  Charles  marched  out  of  Edinburgh,  leaviog 
Lord  Strathallan  to  command  in  Scotland.  At  Dalkeith  House  bo 
was  joined  by  the  clan  Macpherson  and  some  other  Highlanders, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  1000  men :  this  made  his  whole  force  about 
6500.  With  one  division  of  his  army  the  prince  marched  to  Kelso, 
then  taking  the  Jedburgh  road,  he  crossed  the  Esk,  and  on  the  Sth 
of  November  reached  Brampton  in  Cumberland.  On  tlie  next  day  the 
other  division  of  the  army  arrived,  and  proceeded  to  invest  Carlisle, 
which  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Perth  on  the  15th  of  November. 
It  was  now  determined  to  march  directly  to  London.  Before  Charka 
had  set  foot  on  Englibh  ground,  three  armies,  each  of  them  euperior 
in  number  to  his  own,  were  prepared  to  oppose  his  progrcM :  one, 
under  General  Wade,  at  Newcastle;  a  second,  in  Lancashire,  com- 
manded first  by  General  Ligonier,  and  afterwards  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland ;  and  a  third,  consisting  of  old  regiments,  was  stationed 
in  the  viUages  near  London,  and  was,  in  case  of  need,  to  have  beeo 
commanded  either  by  the  king  or  the  Earl  of  Stair.  The  rehel  troojv^ 
nevertheless,  leaving  a  garrison  in  Carlisle,  marched  forward  in  tvo 
divisions:  the  first,  commanded  by  Lord  George  Murray,  arrived  at 
Penrith  on  the  21st  of  November;  the  second,  or  main  body,  headed 
by  Charles,  chiefly  composed  of  Highland  regiments,  and  having  tie 
cannon,  followed,  and  advanced  from  Penrith,  by  Shap,  Kendal,  Lan- 
caster, and  Garstang,  to  Preston.  On  the  29th  they  reached  Manchester, 
by  way  of  Wigan,  and  were  joined  by  200  or  300  of  the  common 
people.  These  men,  the  only  Englishmen  who  joined  the  standard  of 
the  Pretender,  were  called  the  Manchester  Regiment,  and  were  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Townley,  a  Roman  Catholic.  Preston  and  Man- 
chester were  the  only  places  where  ringing  of  bells  or  acckmations  were 
heard.  From  Manchester  the  rebel  army  marched  to  Macclesfield: 
from  Macclesfield  the  two  divieions  went  by  difierent  roads ;  tiie  one 
by  Congleton,  the  other  to  Leek,  and  from  Leek  by  Ashboum  to 
Derby,  where  on  the  4th  of  December  (1746)  both  divisions  arrived. 
During  the  march  from  Carlisle  to  Derby,  the  prince  learned  that  Jobs 
Drummond,  the  Duke  of  Perth's  brother,  had  arrived  at  Montroee  vith 
his  own  regiment,  the  Royal  Scots,  Fitzjames's  regiment  of  horse,  and 
the  picquets  of  six  Irish  regiments  in  the  service  of  France. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  forces  lay  av  Lichfield,  Coventry,  and 
StaflFord.  It  seemed  at  first  to  be  the  intention  of  the  rebels  to  avoid 
the  duke,  and  to  advance  to  London ;  but  aiter  halting  a  day  or  two  in 
Derby,  they  altered  their  intention,  chiefly  upon  the  representation  of 
Lord  George  Murray,  and  retreated,  with  the  design  of  meeting  Lord 
Drummond*s  army,  which  was  coming  from  the  north.  The  retreat 
was  resolved  upon  by  the  advice  of  C)rd  Geor^ge  Murray,  and  mnch 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Prince  Charles.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
now  began  the  pursuit  of  the  rebels,  who  were  only  two  days'  march 
before  him.  Lord  George  Murray,  who  commanded  the  rearguw^* 
defeated  the  duke's  dragoons  at  Clifton  near  Penrith  in  a  skirmish,  u 
which  the  Highlanders  fought  with  their  usual  courage,  and  Lord 
Gcorgo,  bareheaded  (having  lost  his  bonnet  and  vrig),  was  foremost 
in  the  encounter.  On  the  20th  of  December  the  Scottish  army  m 
Carlisle,  and  crossed  the  Esk  into  Scotland.  On  this  occasion  tht 
prince  saved  one  of  his  men  from  being  drowned  by  catching  him  by 
the  hair.  The  Highland  troops  marched  unmolested  by  Moffat  and 
Dumfries  to  Glasgow,  where  they  were  by  no  means  welcoma  At 
Glasgow  they  remained  seven  or  eight  d'lys,  and  the  troops  then 
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began  their  march  to  Siirling,  in  two  divisions.  When  the  troops 
came  near  Sttrling^  the  prince  took  tip  Lis  abode  in  a  house  called 
Bannookbum.  Lord  Qeorge  Murray's  division  occupied  Falkirk.  The 
town  of  Stirling  soon  surreodered,  and  Charles's  army,  now,  by  the 
junction  of  the  forces  of  Lord  Strathallan  and  Drummond,  amounting 
to  9000  men,  attacked  the  castle  of  Stirling.  On  the  16th  of  the 
month  General  Hawley  left  Edinburgh,  which  he  had  entered  during 
Charles's  absence,  and  marched  to  Falkirk ;  bo  that  his  army  was  now 
only  seven  miles  distant  from  that  of  the  Preteoder.  Lord  George 
Murray  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Eeppooh  with  his 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  The  Macdonalds  began  the  fight,  and 
repulsed  the  king's  dragoons.  The  rout  of  the  royalists  seemed  com- 
plete. With  difficulty  General  Hawley  kept  a  few  of  his  regiments 
together,  and  retreated  to  Linlithgow,  leaving  seven  pieces  of  cannon 
and  a  quantity  of  provision,  ammunition,  &c.,  upon  the  field.  A 
strong  body  of  Highlanders,  commanded  by  Lord  George  Murray, 
immediately  took  possession  of  Falkirk. 

The  friends  of  the  House  of  Hanover  were  greatly  dejected  on 
hearing  of  the  defeat ;  whilst  the  generals  of  the  rebel  party  deemed 
it  incomplete,  and  blamed  each  other.  Charles  remained  at  his 
quarters  that  nighty  and  on  the  following  day  returned  to  Bannock- 
bum.  Meantime  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle  proceeded  slowly,  owing 
to  the  superior  fire  of  the  castle.  On  the  30th  of  January  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  whither  General  Hawley  had 
retired;  and  on  the  following  day  the  duke  marched  against  the 
enemy.  Lord  George  Murray  with  the  clan  regiments  was  now  at 
Falkirk,  and  Prince  Charles  was  still  in  the  house  of  Bannockbum. 
The  rebels  at  fint  resolved  to  make  a  stand,  and  to  give  the  duke 
battle ;  but  on  the  following  morning  they  suddenly  raised  the  siege 
of  Stirling  Castle,  and  retreated.  Two  explosions  were  the  first  signal 
of  this  event  which  reached  the  duke's  eara;  these  were  the  po\\der- 
magazines  blown  up  by  the  Highland  troops,  who  retreated  In  disorder 
over  the  river  Forth. 

The  Highlandera  marched  through  Dunblane  to  Criefi^  where  the 
two  divisions  of  their  army  separated :  one,  under  Prince  Charles, 
marched  north  by  the  highland  road ;  the  other,  commanded  by  Lord 
George,  proceeded  through  Montrose  and  Aberdeen,  by  the  coast  road, 
to  Inverness.  In  the  vicinity  of  that  town  both  divisions  approached 
each  other.  Charles,  suffering  his  men  to  straggle  about,  lodged  at 
Moy,  the  seat  of  Mackintosh,  about  ten  miles  ^m  Inverness.  Here 
he  was  saved  from  a  surprise  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  a  woman. 
Lord  Loudon,  who  was  at  Inverness,  hearing  that  the  prince  had  only 
five  or  six  hundred  men  with  him,  set  out  one  evening  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  with  a  design  to  seize  him.  Lady  Mackintosh,  the  wife  of 
Charles's  host,  is  supposed  to  have  been  apprised  of  this  attempt  by 
letters  from  her  mother.  Without  saying  a  word  to  Charles,  she 
ordered  five  or  six  of  the  people,  well  armed,  to  watch  on  the  road 
from  Inverness,  under  the  direction  of  a  country  smith.  When  Lord 
Loudon's  troop  drew  near,  the  smith  and  his  party  gave  them  a  shot 
or  two,  calling  upon  the  Macdonalds  and  Camerons  to  join  them. 
Lord  Loudon's  men,  deceived  by  these  shouts,  retreated  precipitately 
to  Inverness,  and  many  of  them  were  trampled  down  in  the  confusion 
of  their  flight  Charles,  on  the  following  day,  hearing  of  this  skirmish, 
which  was  called  the  Rout  of  Moy,  marched  to  Inverness.  Upon 
Lord  London  retreating,  he  laid  siege  first  to  Fort  George,  and  next  to 
Fort  Augustus,  both  of  which  places  he  captured.  During  the  months 
of  February  and  March  a  desultory  war  was  carried  on,  until,  at  the 
end  of  March,  news  was  brought  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
marching  towards  Inverness  with  all  hi3  forces.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
Charles  retreated  from  Inverness  to  Nairn,  where  he  again  made  a 
stand.  That  night  the  Highlandera  slept  amid  the  furze  and  trees  of 
C\illoden  wood,  about  three  miles  from  Nairn.  The  prince's  army 
was  now  much  dispersed,  and  many  of  his  best  officera  were  absent. 
The  Master  of  Lovdib,  son  of  Lord  Loval^  was,  as  well  as  othen, 
recruiting  his  forces.  Lochiel  however  joined  the  army  of  Charles 
with  his  regiment ;  and,  on  the  15th,  the  army,  reinforced  by  Keppoch 
and  his  regiment,  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle  upon  Drommossie 
Muir,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east  of  CuUoden  House. 
About  two  o'clock  the  men  were  ordered  to  their  quarters,  and 
Charles,  calling  together  the  generals,  announced  his  intention  of 
making  an  attack  upon  the  duke's  army,  then  at  Nairn.  When  he 
explained  his  design,  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  John  Drummond 
dissented;  and  Lochiel  remarked,  that  on  the  next  day  the  prince's 
army  would  be  stronger  by  fifteen  hundred  mep.  But  the  matter  was 
decided  when  Lord  George  Murray  seconded  Charles's  proposal,  and 
urged  the  advantage  of  a  night  attack.  Many  men  had  gone  to  Inver- 
ness to  get  food ;  and  the  ranks  were  thinned  :  but  Charles,  bent  upon 
a  night  attack,  ordered  the  men  to  march  at  eight  o'clock.  At  the 
appointed  hour  the  Highland  army  advanced  in  a  column,  with  an 
interval  in  the  middle,  according  to  a  plan  of  Lord  George  Murray's, 
who  marched  in  the  front  at  the  head  of  the  Athol  brigade.  Charles 
and  the  Duke  of  Perth  were  in  the  centra  of  the  line  of  march.  The 
night  was  very  dark,  and  was  far  spent  before  the  Highlandera  reached 
Eiiravock  wood,  where  the  officera,  finding  by  their  repeating-watches 
that  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  consulted  what  was  to  be 
done ;  as  Nairn  was  still  more  than  three  miles  off,  and  it  would  be 
daylight  before  they  could  reach  it.  The  matter  was  decided  by  Mr. 
Hepburn,  who,  on  bearing  a  drum  io  the  enemy's  oamp^  observed,  that 


if  they  should  retreat  they  would  be  pursued ;  and  that  they  would 
then  be  in  a  worae  condition  than  they  now  were.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  had  gained  intelligence  of  the  attempt,  and  by  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  his  army  was  on  its  march.  The  Highlandera,  weary 
and  dispirited,  retraced  their  steps  to  CuUoden,  where  many  of  them 
lay  down  to  sleep.  About  eight  o'clock  the  duke's  forces  were  seen 
marching  towazds  them ;  and  about  twelve,  they  were  within  two 
miles  and  a  half  of  the  rebels.  About  one  o'clock  a  heavy  cannonade 
was  begun  by  the  king's  troops,  and  continued  till  two.  The  Highland 
regiments  suffered  severely,  and  a  very  inefficient  fira  was  returned 
from  their  cannon.  Colonel  Belford,  of  the  artillery,  seeing  a  body  of 
horae  with  Charles,  who  was  stationed  on  a  small  eminence  behind 
the  right  of  the  second  line,  pointed  two  pieces  of  cannon  at  them ; 
one  of  Charles's  servants,  who  stood  behind  him  with  a  led  horse,  was 
killed,  and  the  face  of  the  prince  was  bespattered  with  dust  The 
Highlandera  now  became  impatient  to  attack.  A  messenger  was  sent 
to  Lochiel,  representing  the  necessity  for  doing  something.  Whilst 
Lochiel  was  speaking  to  Lord  George  Murray,  the  Mackintosh  regi- 
ment broke  out  from  the  line,  and  drove  back  the  king's  troops,  sword 
in  hand,  but  they  were  mostly  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  terrible 
fire,  A  few  desperate  men  pressed  on,  and  perished  by  the  bayonet 
The  Macdonalds  and  other  Highland  regiments  now  retired :  it  is  said 
that  the  former  were  affronted  by  being  deprived  of  the  right,  the 
post  of  honour,  which  their  clan  had  possessed  from  time  immemorial. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Duke  of  Perth  called  upon  them  to  behave 
themselves,  and  make  a  right  of  the  left,  declaring  that  if  they  did, 
"  he  would  henceforth  call  his  name  Maodonald."  The  Highlandera 
were  dispirited,  and  their  condition  became  desperate. 

At  this  crisis  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  advanced  with  the  infantry, 
and  the  Highlandera  flod ;  some  retired  to  Badenooh,  and  others  to 
the  hills.  Many  who  had  fasted  all  day  ran  twenty  miles  without 
tasting  food.  The  Fraser  and  Drummond's  regiments  retired  to 
Inverness.  The  dragoons  punued  and  slaughtered  the  fugitives. 
When  Charles  saw,  for  the  first  time,  his  Highlandera  rapolsed  and 
flying,  he  advanced  to  rally  them ;  but  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  dissuaded 
him  from  the  fruitless  attempt.  The  entreaty  would  not  have  availed, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  prince's  standard-bearer,  if  General 
Sullivan  had  not  led  the  prince's  hone  by  the  bridle  from  the  field. 
Whilst  some  Highland  troops  still  kept  their  ground,  Lord  Elcho,  it 
is  said,  rode  up  to  the  prince,  and  exhorted  him  to  make  one  final 
attempt  to  rally,  or,  at  leasts  to  die  like  one  worthy  of  a  crown.  The 
reply  was  hesitating.  Lord  Elcho,  with  execrations,  turned  from  him, 
for  whom  be  had  sacrificed  everything,  and  swore  never  to  see  his  face 
again ;  an  oath  which  he  kept 

The  rebels  are  said  to  have  lost  about  a  thousand  men ;  and  among 
these  wero  the  bravest  and  the  most  devoted  to  the  cause.  The  prince, 
after  dismissing  the  troops  which  followed  him,  went  to  Gorthleek, 
whero  Lord  Lovat  was,  and  whence  he  sent  a  farewell  message  to  the 
remnant  of  his  army,  thanking  them  for  their  services,  but  desiring 
them  to  attend  to  their  own  preservation.  He  next  proceeded  to 
Invergarie,  near  Fort  Augustus,  where  he  took  leave  of  all  his  followera 
except  Sullivan,  O'Neil,  and  Burke,  a  servant  who  knew  the  country. 
Charles  had  now  resolved  to  escape  to  France.  For  a  time  he  kept 
about  the  islands  of  North  and  South  Uist,  sometimes  in  fishermen's 
huts,  sometimes. subsisting  upon  the  bounty  of  the  islanders,  but 
generally  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  privation.  Hunted  from  place  to 
place  by  tho  king's  troops,  his  adventures  are  scarcely  equalled  by  the 
fictions  of  any  romance.  General  Campbell  searched  the  islands  of 
Barra  and  South  Uist  in  vain ;  and  Long  Island,  iu  which  he  also  took 
shelter,  was  surrounded  by  frigates  and  sloops  of  war.  In  this  peri- 
lous condition  Charles  remained  until  the  end  of  June,  when  he  was 
delivered  from  his  danger.  Flora  Macdonald,  the  daughter  of  Mao- 
donald  of  Melton,  in  the  isle  of  South  Uist,  was  the  geuerous  and 
courageous  woman  who  risked  her  life  to  save  that  of  the  prince. 
She  had  heard  of  his  misfortunes  and  dangers,  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  assist  hioL  Charles  was  introduced  to  Flora,  who  undertook  to 
convey  him  to  Skye  as  her  maid,  dressed  in  female  attire.  As  no  one 
was  allowed  to  go  without  a  passport,  she  procured  one  for  heraelf  and 
her  supposed  maid,  Betty  Burke.  On  the  evening  before  they  were  to 
sail,  she  and  Lady  Clanronald  met  the  prince  at  a  place  near  Orma- 
clade,  on  the  sea-snore.  Whilst  they  were  at  supper  here,  news  came 
that  a  party  of  officera  and  soldiers  were  searching  Oruiaclade  in  queut 
of  Charles.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  seeing  four  armed  cuttera  at  a 
little  distance,  the  ladies  and  the  prince  hid  themselves  among  the 
rooks.  About  eight  in  the  evening  they  sailed;  and  although  threat- 
ened by  a  party  of  the  Macleod's  militia,  who  saw  them  from  the  shore, 
they  puraued  their  way  to  Kilbride  in  Skye.  Here  Flora  intended  to 
lodge  the  prince  at  Mug8tot>  the  seat  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  but 
several  of  the  king's  soldiera  being  in  the  house,  he  was  sheltered  at 
the  house  of  Macdonald  of  Eingsburgh,  Sir  Alexander's  factor.  On 
the  following  day  Charles  changed  his  attire,  and  crossed  over  to 
Basay,  where  he  lodged  for  some  time  in  a  cowhouse ;  but  growing 
impatient  in  this  retreat,  he  returned  to  Skye,  where  he  was  assisted 
by  the  Mackinnons,  and  by  their  aid  sailed  to  Loch  Nevis,  a  lake  in 
the  mainland,  where  he  was  put  ashore  on  the  5th  of  July.  Here  a 
number  of  the  king's  troops  were  stationed,  and  Charles  was  now 
enclosed  between  a  Une  of  posts  formed  by  the  officera  who  had 
notice  of  his  sitoation.    To  escape  this  danger,  he  was  forced,  with 
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a  friend,  to  creep  np  the  chaDoel  of  a  brook  which  was  between  two  of 
tbe^e  posta.  He  was  accompanied  by  Macdonald  of  Glenaladale,  with 
whom,  after  sarmoonting  numeroas  difficulties,  he  reached  the  hiU  of 
Corado,  between  Kintail  and  GlenmoristoD.  Here  he  found  some  of 
his  £ELitbfal  followers  living  in  a  cave :  wretched  and  altered  aa  he  was, 
his  brave  adherents  knew  him,  and  fell  upon  their  knees.  *'  He  had/' 
says  Home,  "a  coat  of  coarse  dark-coloured  cloth,  and  a  wretched 
yellow  wig,  with  a  bonnet  on  his  head.  His  brogues  were  tied  with 
thongs,  BO  worn  that  they  would  hardly  keep  on  his  feet.  His  shirt 
was  saffron,  and  he  had  not  another.**  He  remained  in  this  cave  five 
Wteks  and  three  days ;  and  not  even  the  reward  of  30,000/.  which 
was  offered  for  his  person,  would  have  tempted  these  poor  men,  who 
sheltered  the  wretched  descendant  of  the  Stuarts.  He  continued  his 
wanderings  for  many  weeks ;  sometimes  becoming  so  exhausted  from 
fatigue  and  want  of  food  that  he  could  not  walk  without  help :  at 
length,  after  many  narrow  escapee,  he  was  able  to  cross  Locharkug, 
and  reach  the  fir-wood  near  Achuacarry.  Here  he  heard  from  his 
faithful  chieftains,  Locbiel  and  Cluny,  that  they  were  at  Badenoch, 
where  he  might  with  some  ri^k  join  them.  About  the  29bh  of  August 
Charles  met  his  two  friends,  and  waa  conducted  by  them  to  Letter- 
nUick,  a  remote  place  in  the  great  mountain  Benalder,  where  he 
remained  until  a  vessel  arrived  at  Lochnanuagh  to  convey  him  to 
France.  On  the  19th  of  September  he  reach^  Boradale,  travelling 
only  by  night,  and  sailed  for  France  on  the  20th ;  he  arrived  at  Morlaiz 
in  Brittany  on  the  29th  of  September  1746.  During  the  wanderings 
of  the  prince  the  secret  of  his  concealment  had  been  entrusted  to 
hundreds  of  persons  of  every  age  and  sex.  Flora  Macdonald  was  for 
some  time  confined  in  the  Tower,  but,  being  liberated,  she  found  a 
home  for  a  short  time  in  the  house  of  Lady  Primrose,  a  Jacobite  lady. 
No  organised  scheme  for  establishing  Charles  Edward  upon  the  throne 
of  Ecgland  was  ever  afterwards  formed. 

Charles  was  received  in  France  with  professions  of  affection  from 
Louis  XV. ;  and,  until  his  departure  from  France  became  necessary 
to  insure  peace  with  England,  he  was  well  treated  by  the  French  king. 
In  1748,  after  the  peace  of  Aiz-IapChapelle,  the  king  of  France  oould 
not  allow  him  any  longer  to  remain  in  his  dominions.  Charles  long 
resisted  the  attempts  made  to  induce  him  to  leave  France;  and  not- 
withstanding a  letter  from  his  father,  recommending  him  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  Louis,  he  remained  at  Paris.  At  length  Charles, 
in  stepping  out  of  a  coach  from  the  Opera,  was  seized,  and  sent  to 
Vincennes ;  and  he  was  afterwards  conducted  with  a  guard  out  of  the 
kingdom.  After  some  delay  he  repaired  to  Rome.  Charles  Edward 
married  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Stolberg  in  Germany,  who  survived 
him,  and  married  AlfierL  [Alfieri.]  The  union  was  not  happy,  and 
the  latter  period  of  the  prince's  life  was  disgraced  by  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation. He  had  no  issue  by  his  wife ;  but  he  left  a  natural  daughter, 
whom  he  created  Ducheas  of  Albany,  and  to  whom  he  bequeathed  a 
considerable  property.  For  many  years  Charles  seems  to  have  cherished 
hopes  of  recovering  the  crown  of  Qreat  Britain;  but  at  length,  when 
his  claims  ceased  to  be  sustained  by  any  foreign  power,  and  when  the 
courts  of  Europe  no  longer  gave  him  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wides,  he 
took  the  title  of  Count  of  Albany,  and  sank  into  a  habit  of  life  strangely 
contrasted  with  his  former  activity.  He  died  on  the  Slat  of  January 
1788.  Notwithstanding  his  failings,  Charles  Edward  possessed  much 
energy  and  fortitude.  His  brother,  Henry  Benedick^  who  was  created 
by  the  old  Pretender  Duke  of  York,  and  afterwards  made  Cardinal 
York,  was  the  last  representative  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart.  Henry 
Benedict  died  at  Rome  in  1807. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  a  claim  set  up  within  the  last  few 
years  by  two  brothers,  John  Sobieski  and  Charles  Edward,  whose  name 
appears  to  be  Hay-AlUm,  but  who  called  themselves  Stuart»  who,  in 
'  Tales  of  the  Century,  or  Sketches  of  the  Romance  of  History  between 
the  years  1746  and  1846/ and  elsewhere,  attempted  to  persuade  the 
world  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  a  sou  of  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  by  his  wife  the  Princess  Louisa,  who  was  surreptitiously  handed 
over  to  an  agent  of  the  Hanoverian  government^  and  by  him  conveyed 
to  Scotland  and  brought  np  under  the  name  of  Hay  as  his  own  son. 
Their  story  was  investigated,  and  dearly  shown  to  be  a  fiction,  in  the 
*  Quarterly  Review,'  vol  Ixxxi 

STUART,  ARABELLA,  or  ARBELLA,  often  styled,  both  by  her 
contemporaries  and  by  subsequent  writers,  the  Lady  Arabella,  was  the 
only  child  of  Charles  Stuart,  duke  of  Lennox,  younger  brother  of 
Henry,  lord  Damley,  the  father  of  James  I.  James  and  she  tiierefore 
were  full  cousins.  Her  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Cavendish,  father  of  the  first  Earl  of  Devonshire.  The  burth 
of  the  Lady  Arabella  has  been  variously  placed  from  1574  to  1677, 
but  the  most  probable  year  is  1575.  The  Lady  Arabella  stood  in  the 
same  degree  of  relationship  to  Elisabeth  that  James  himself  did 
through  his  mother ;  both  were  great-grandchildren  of  Henry  VII L's 
eldest  sister  Mai^garet ;  James  through  his  mother.  Queen  Mary,  and 
her  father  James  V.  of  Scotland,  son  of  that  princess  by  her  first 
husband ;  Arabella,  by  her  father,  Charles  Stuart,  and  hU  mother, 
Margaret  Douglas,  the  daughter  of  the  English  princess  by  her  second 
husband,  Archibald  Douglas,  earl  of  Angus.  She  was  bom  dn  Eng- 
land; and  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  circumstance  was  openly 
sUted  by  Parsons,  the  Jesuit  (in  his  'Conference  about  the  next 
Bncceenon  to  the  Crown,'  published  under  the  name  of  Dolman,  in 
1594),  as  giving  her  claim  to  the  throne  an  advantage  over  that  of  the 


I  Scottish  king.  At  all  events  she  was  imdonbtedly,  before  the  birth  of 
his  son  Henry,  in  February  1594,  the  next  in  order  of  snoeeaaion  to 
James;  and  if  he  had  died  without  issue,  she  would  have  been 
Elizabeth's  heir,  upon  the  same  principle  that  he  was  so  accounted. 

The  position  in  which  she  was  thus  placed  by  her  illostrioiis 
descent^  and  near  connection  with  the  thrones  both  of  England  and 
Scotland,  forms  the  key  to  the  sad  history  of  the  I^dy  Arabella. 
While  she  waa  yet  very  young,  it  ia  said  that  her  cousin.  King 
James,  wished  to  have  her  married  to  her  relation.  Lord  Esme 
Stuart,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  heir  in  ease  he  should  die 
childless,  and  whom  he  had  created  Duke  of  Lennox;  but  the 
scheme,  which  must  have  been  projected  before  1583,  the  year  in 
which  Esme,  duke  of  Lennox,  died,  was  defeated  by  the  opposition 
of  Elizabeth.  When  she  grew  up,  other  matrimonial  specolations 
were  entertained  with  regard  to  her,  some  by  herself,  some  by  others; 
for  a  full  account  of  which  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  '  Biog.  Brit.,' 
and  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  paper  on  '  The  Loves  of  the  Lady  Arabella,'  in  his 
'Curiosities  of  Literature'  (pp.  357-363,  edit  of  1838).  She  first 
became  an  object  of  general  public  attention  by  the  manner  in  which 
her  name  was  brought  forward  in  1603,  immediately  after  the  acoea- 
sion  of  James,  in  the  affidr  of  the  alleged  plot  called  '  The  Main,'  for 
which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  tried:  one  of  the  charges  against 
Raleigh  was,  that  he  designed  to  raise  the  Lady  Arabella  to  the  throne, 
under  the  protection  of  Spain.  There  is  not  the  least  probability 
however  that  any  such  design  was  ever  entertained ;  it  is  at  any  rate 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Lady  Arabella  knew  nothing  of  it 
(Howell's  'State  Trials,'  iu  1*60;  Jardine's  *  Criminal  Trials^'  i  889- 
520;  Lingard's  'History  of  England,'  ix.  8-18;  Tytlei's  'life  of 
Raleigh,'  pp.  257-301.)  But  her  aituation  was  a  sufficiently  difiicult 
and  dangerous  one,  without  this  unfounded  suspicion  or  imputation ; 
the  more  especially  as  she  appears  to  have  been  entirely  dependent 
even  for  subsistence  upon  the  bounty  of  the  crown.  James's  wiih 
evidently  was,  that  she  should  remain  unmarried ;  but  in  Febmazy 
1609,  a  discovery  was  made  of  a  love  affair  in  which  she  was  engaged 
with  a  companion  of  her  childhood  Mr.  William  Seymour,  second  son 
of  Lord  Beauchamp,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of. Hertford;  and 
although  both  parties  were  called  before  the  council,  an<l  there  sharply 
reprimanded  and  warned  to  take  heed  of  what  they  were  abont,  their 
affection  disregttding  all  consequences,  they  managed  to  get  aecretly 
married  very  soon  after.  The  marriage  was  discovered  in  the  summer 
of  the  following  year,  1610;  on  which  Seymour  was  immediately 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  the  lady  placed  under  custody  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry  at  Lambeth,  from  which  it  waa  some  months 
after  ordered  that  she  should  be  transferred  to  Durham,  there  to 
remain  under  charge  of  the  bishop.  This  marriage  probably  excited 
James's  alarm  and  fury  the  more,  inasmuch  as  the  Seymours 
inherited  a  claim  to  the  crown  which  many  persons  thought  better 
than  his  own,  in  virtue  of  their  descent  from  Mary,  the  youngest 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  upon  whose  representatives  that  king  had 
settled  the  succession,  in  case  of  failure  of  his  own  issue,  by  a  will 
which  an  act  of  parliament  had  certainly  authorised  him  to  make. 
[HEifRT  YIII.]  The  Lady  Arabella  had  scarcely  set  out  on  her 
forced  journey  to  the  north,  in  April  1611,  when  she  was  taken  ill,  or 
professed  to  be  taken  ill,  at  Highgate ;  and  h£re  in  consequence  she 
remained  for  six  days,  whence  she  was  removed  first  to  Bamet,  and 
then,  at  the  end  of  eleven  days,  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Conyers,  at 
East  Baroet,  Where  she  was  kept,  till  contriving  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  her  keepers,  she  set  out,  disguised  in  male  apparel,  and,  attended  by 
a  Mr.  Mark  ham,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the 
8rd  of  June,  took  horee  at  a  little  inn  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant^ 
and  about  six  o'clock  reached  Blackwall,  where,  going  into  a  boat  that 
was  in  readinea?,  she  was  rowed  down  the  river,  and  next  morning  waa 
taken  on  board  a  French  vessel  that  waited  for  her  and  her  husband 
at  Lee.  Seymour  meanwhile  had  also  contrived  to  effect  his  eecape 
from  the  Tower ;  but  as  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  so  soon  as 
had  been  agreed  upon,  the  vessel  set  sail  without  him,  and  he  wss 
obliged  to  make  a  bargain  with  a  coaster  from  Newcastle  to  take  him 
across  to  Flanders,  which  he  reached  in  safety.  His  wife  waa  not  so 
fortunate ;  a  small  ship  of  war  was  immediately  despatched  from  the 
Downs  to  intercept  her,  and  she  was  captured  in  Calais  Roads.  She 
and  Seymour  never  again  met.  She  was  thrown  into  the  Tower, 
where  sickness,  sorrow,  and  ill-treatment,  after  some  time  deprived 
the  poor  victim  of  her  senses,  and  she  died  insane  in  her  prison,  on 
the  27th  of  September  1615.  Many  of  her  letters  that  have  been 
preserved,  and  which  have  been  printed  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  Ballard 
('Memoirs  of  British  Ladies'),  and  others,  show  that  the  Lady  Arabella 
united  no  ordinary  talent  and  literary  accomplishment  to  her  high 
spirit  and  passionate  strength  of  character ;  and  she  also  appears  to  have 
possessed  a  considerable  share  of  personal  beauty.  Seymour  was  not 
only  permitted  to  return  to  England  the  year  after  the  death  of  his  wifis^ 
but  was  the  same  year  created  a  baronet ;  and,  his  father  having  died 
previously,  he  became  Earl  of  Hertford  on  the  decease  of  his  grandfather, 
in  1621,  and  in  1640  was  made  Marqui^of  Hertford,  under  whic^  titls  , 
he  makes  a  oonsiderable  figure  in  the  history  of  the  civil  war,  ini. 
which  he  fought  on  the  side  of  the  crown,  although  he  had  allied  him-^ 
self  to  the  parliamentary  general  .the  Earl  of  Essex  by  marrying  his 
Bister.  He  just  lived  to  witness  tiie  Restoration,  and  to  be  restored 
by  Charles  II.  to  the  dukedom  of  Somerset,  which  had  been  forfeited, 
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M  it  had  been  acquired,  by  his  great-grandfather  the  Protector;  he 
died  24th  October  1060.  It  ie  worthy  of  bemg  noted,  that  to  one  of 
his  daughters  by  his  second  wife,  he  gave  the  name  of  her  whom  he 
had  first  loved  and  had  not  forgotten. 

STUART,  GILBERT,  LL.D.,  was  the  son  of  Ifr.  Oeoige  Stuart, 
who  was  related  to  the  learned  grammarian  Ruddiman,  and  filled  the 
office  of  professor  of  Humanity,  or  Latin,  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  much  reputation,  tUl  his  death  in  1793.  Gilbert  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh,  aocordiDg  to  the  common  account,  in  1746;  but  in 
1742,  according  to  Kerr's  <  Memoirs  of  SmeUie  *  (i.  499,  and  u.  2).  He 
was  educated  for  the  profession  of  the  law ;  but  a  passion  for  general 
literature  early  took  possession  of  him,  and  drew  him  ofif  from  his 
legal  studies,  so  that  he  never  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  first  made 
himself  known  by  his  '  Historical  Disquisition  concerning  the  Anti- 
quity of  the  British  Constitution,'  which  be  published  in  1767,  and 
which  was  held  to  have  so  much  merit,  that  the  University  of  Edin- 
bur^  immediately  bestowed  upon  the  youthful  author  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  In  the  following  year  appeared  his  'View  of  Society  in 
Europe,  in  its  Progress  from  Rudeness  to  Refinement;  or.  Inquiries 
concerning  the  History  of  Laws,  Government,  and  Ifannera.'  This 
work,  which  reached  a  second  edition  in  1778,  displayed  great  reading, 
as  well  as  ingenuity  of  speculation.  Soon  after  it  first  appeared,  the 
professorship  of  public  law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  became 
vacant,  and  Stuart  applied  to  the  crown  for  the  appointment,  but 
unsuccessfully,  in  consequence,  as  he  conceived,  of  the  interference 
of  the  Principal,  Br.  Robertson.  This  notion,  and  the  event  out  of 
which  it  arose,  had  a  great  influence  on  the  future  course  of  Stuart's 
life  and  literary  labours.  If  Bobertson  really  did  use  his  influence  to 
prevent  his  appointment  to  the  academical  chair,  it  is  believed  that 
his  reason  was,  the  character  for  dissipation  and  intemperance  which 
Stuart  had  already  established  for  himself,  notwithstanding  his  occa- 
sional hard  reading  and  violent  paroxysms  of  study.  From  this  time 
he  evinced,  in  addition  to  his  unfortunate  habits  of  life,  a  temper  the 
most  malignant,  and  revengeful,  which  went  far  to  destroy  all  the 
value  of  his  undoubted  learning  and  talents.  On  his  failure  in  the 
matter  of  the  professorship,  he  left  Edinburgh  for  London,  but  with- 
out leaving  behind  him  his  personal  resentments,  which  seem  to  have 
comprehended  the  general  body  of  the  literary  men  of  his  native  city. 
In  London,  where  he  resided  from  1768  to  1773,  he  is  understood  to 
have  been  chiefly  employed  in  writing  for  the  '  Monthly  Review.'  But 
he  also  found  time  to  produce,  in  1772,  a  satirical  attack  upon  the 
newly  published  Latin  Grammar  of  Dr.  Adam,  the  rector  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  title  of  'Animadversions  on  Mr. 
Adam*s  Grammar,  by  Jo.  Rich.  Bushby ; '  and  he  is  also  understood 
to  have  been  the  writer  of  other  papers  in  ridicule  both  of  Adam  and 
of  his  book,  which  appeared  about  the  same  time  in  the  '  Weekly 
Hagasine,'  recently  begun  at  Edinburgh  by  Walter  Ruddiman,  the 
nephew  of  the  grammarian.  Stuart  (and  his  father,  who  is  believed 
to  have  assisted  him)  had  two  special  reasons  for  these  aggressions  : 
the  new  grammar  was  designed  to  supplant  that  of  their  relation 
Ruddiman,  and  Adam  was  besides  a  great  ally  of  Principal  Robertson. 
In  1772,  also,  Stuart  edited  (anonymously)  the  posthumous  work  of 
Francis  Stoughton  Sullivan,  LL.D.,  entitled  '  Lectures  on  the  Feudal 
and  English  Laws.' 

In  1773  he  returned  to  Edinburgh;  and  then  he  and  Mr.  William 
Smellie,  the  printer  (a  man  of  talent  and  considerable  literary  acquire- 
ment), set  up  together  a  new  monthly  periodical,  entitled  *  The  Edin- 
burgh Magazine  and  Review.'  The  first  number  of  this  publication, 
which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  original '  Edinburgh  Review ' 
established  in  1764,  in  which  Dr.  Robertson,  Adam  Smith,  ftc.  were 
writers,  appeu^  in  October  1778,  the  47th  and  last  in  August  1776. 
The  general  spirit  of  tiie  articles,  especially  of  those  written  by  Stuart, 
was  of  such  unsparing  severity,  instigated  too,  as  was  oonoeived,  in 
many  cases  by  his  personal  resentments,  thal^  notwithstanding  the 
attraction  of  no  common  ability,  a  public  feeling  was  at  last  aroused 
against  the  work,  which  compelled  its  conductors  to  give  it  up.  A  list 
of  Stuart's  reviews  and  other  communications  is  given  in  Kerr^s  <  Life 
of  SmeUie,*  L  403-405.  Of  the  former  the  most  remarkable  was  an 
article  on  the  first  volume  of  Henrj's  *  History  of  Great  Britain,'  the 
first  of  a  series  of  ferocious  attacks  on  that  work  by  Stuart,  of  which 
a  full  account  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  '  Calamities  of  Authors.' 
They  were  continued  in  the  *  Political  Herald'  and  the  'English 
Review,'  two  periodical  works  in  which  Stuart  engaged  when  he 
returned  to  London  some  years  after  this,  and  the  proprietor  of  which 
was  his  countryman  Mr.  John  Murray,  the  father  of  the  present 
eminent  publisher  of  the  same  name.  But  meanwhile  he  produced 
several  additional  works  in  his  own  name  while  he  still  remained  at 
Edinburgh ;  his  '  Observations  concerning  the  Public  Law  and  Consti- 
tntional  History  of  Scotland,'  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1779  (an  attack  upon 
the  introductory  book  of  Dr.  Robertson's  *  History ') ;  his  *  History  of 
the  Establishment  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  in  Scotland,'  4 to, 
London,  1780;  and  his  *  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Establishment 
of  the  Reformation  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  London, 
1782,  another  attack  upon  Robertson,  founded  on  his  alleged  unfair 
treatment  of  the  Scottish  queen,  whom  Stuart  zealously  defends  from 
all  the  charges  brought  against  her.  These  works  all  drew  consider- 
able attention  in  theur  day,  but  they  are  now  little  read;  the  amount 
of  learning  and  thought  which  they  oontain  has  not  proved  sufficient 


to  buoy  up  the  large  portion  of  them  composed  of  inconclusive  unsatis* 
factory  speculation,  and  the  sophistry  of  mere  passion  and  party  spirit. 
They  are  all  written  however  with  much  force  and  vivacity  of  style. 
Stuart  returned  once  more  to  London  in  1782;  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  principally  employed  in  conducting  the  two  publications  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Murray,  already  mentioned,  for  the  next  four  years.  But 
jaundice  and  dropsy,  brought  on  and  fed  by  persevering  dissipation, 
had  by  the  end  of  this  s^ace  completely  undermined  his  constitution. 
He  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1786,  and  died 
in  his  father's  house  at  Musselburgh,  on  the  13th  of  August  in  that 
year. 

(Kerr^s  Memoirs  of  Smdlie;  Disraeli's  Calamiiiu  of  Authon; 
Chalmers's  Life  of  Ruddimctn.) 

STUART,  GILBERT  CHARLES,  sometimes  called  American  Stuart, 
was  bom  at  Narraganset,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.,  of  Scotch  parents, 
in  1755.  Evincing  early  considerable  skill  in  taking  pencil  likenesses, 
he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  travelling  artist  named  Alexander, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  a  tour  through  the  southern  states,  and 
afterwards  to  Scotland.  Alexander  died  shortly  after  their  arrival  in 
Edinburgh,  but  young  Stuart  found  friends  there,  and  is  said,  in  some 
of  the  notices  of  him  published  in  this  country,  to  have  graduated  at 
Glasgow  University.  This  however  may  bo  doubted,  as,  according  to 
his  American  biographers,  he  had  returned  to  America  and  was 
established  at  Newport  as  a  portrait-painter  in  1773.  The  revolution 
however  interfered  so  seriously  with  his  pursuits  that  in  1775  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  and  there  he  seems  for  a  time  to  have  led  a  very 
irregular  life,  depending  for  a  subsistence  as  much  on  his  musical  skiU 
as  on  his  pencil ;  and  for  awhile  he  officiated  as  organist  at  a  church  in 
Foster-lane,  City.  About  1777  however  he  was  introduced  to  his  coun* 
tryman  Benjamin  West,  who  received  him  into  his  studio  as  a  pupU  and 
assistant,  and  under  him  he  made  rapid  progress.  In  1781  he  com* 
menced  practice  in  London  on  his  own  account,  and  found  numerous 
and  liberal  patrons;  his  broad  effective  style  gaining  very  general 
favour,  and  Reynolds  and  other  leading  English  artists  assisting  him 
with  the  most  friendly  liberality.  Among  his  more  eminent  sitters 
during  his  residence  in  London  were,  George  III.,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(afterwards  George  IV.),  John  Eemble,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Benjamin 
West,  Woollett  the  engraver.  Alderman  Boydell,  and  other  distin- 
guished artists  and  patrons  of  art.  But  he  had  always  been  of  intem- 
perate habits,  and  though  he  curbed  them  for  awhile,  as  be  became 
prosperous  he  slackened  the  reins,  and  eventually  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  London.  He  removed  first  to  Dublin,  where  his  convivial  habits 
found  ample  encouragement;  and  then  to  Paris.  In  the  French 
metropolis  his  American  parentage  attracted  many  leadingpoliticians 
to  his  studio :  while  here  he  painted  a  portrait  of  Louis  X vl. 

In  1793  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  his  European  reputation 
having  preceded  him,  he  became  at  once  the  leading  portrait-painter 
of  Uiat  city.  But,  ambitious  of  painting  Washington,  he  in  the 
following  year  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  there  painted  what  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  standard  portrait  of  the  greatest  of  Americans. 
On  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Washington,  Stuart 
removed  there;  but  in  1806  or  1807  he  settled  in  Boston,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  July  1828.  He 
lelt  a  widow  and  daughters,  for  whose  benefit  about  800  of  his  paint- 
ings were  collected  and  exhibited  at  the  Boston  Athenoeum.  Stuart 
painted  a  large  proportion  of  the  mottt  eminent  of  his  countrymen, 
including  Washington,  Jeffisrson,  and  four  other  American  presidents. 
His  last  work  was  a  portrait  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  His  original 
portrait  of  Washington  is  in  the  Boston  Athenseum.  Our  National 
Gbllery  possesses  three  portraits  by  him — Benjamin  West,  and  the 
engravers  William  Woollett  and  John  HalL  Stuart  is  the  greatest 
portrait-painter  America  has  yet  produced,  and  in  male  portraits  he 
ranks  idong  with  the  best  EngHsh  portrait-painters.  His  style  is  free, 
manly,  and  unaffected;  his  likenesses  were  regarded  as  faithful  by 
those  familiar  with  his  sitters;  and  the  expression  of  his  heads  is 
intellectual  and  characteristic. 

STUART,  JAMES,  frequently  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Athenian  Stuart,  was  bom  in  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-streety  London,  in 
1718,  of  parents  in  a  very  humble  rank  of  life,  and  by  the  death  of  his 
father  he  was  left  at  a  very  early  age  the  eldest  of  a  family  reduced 
by  that  event  almost  to  indigence.  Beyond  this  no  particulars  are 
known  relative  to  the  intervening  period  before  he  could  at  aU  have 
contributed  to  the  support  of  the  family  by  his  pencil.  In  the 
abeence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
his  education  must  have  been  a  Tery  slender  one ;  and  that  in  all  pro- 
bability he  had  received  very  little  instruction,  if  any,  in  drawing, 
when  the  talent  he  showed  for  it  recommended  him  to  Goupy,  who 
kept  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  and  who  employed  him  to  design  and  paint 
ladies'  fkns— a  branch  of  art  at  that  time  greatly  in  vogue,  and  moro 
encouraged  than  any  higher  kind  of  painting.  Such  was  the  school 
in  which  the  future  investigator  of  Athens  and  its  monuments  was 
trained.  Fortunately,  Goupy  himself  was  an  artist  of  some  ability, 
both  as  an  engraver  and  painter  in  body  colours^  and,  being  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  the  best  masters,  his  instructions  were  no  doubt 
advantageous  to  Stuart.  He  continued  with  Goupy  till  about  1742, 
when  he  set  out  for  Italy,  for  the  piurpose  of  improving  himself. 
Little  more  is  known  of  him  during  his  residence  in  Italy  than  that» 
after  staying  at  Rome  nearly  seven  years,  industriously  occupied  in 
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lalnting,  he  embraced  the  offer  made  to  bim  by  his  friend  Revett  and 
>av in  Hamilton  of  joining  them  in  an  excursion  to  Greece;  though 
Hamilton,  who  was  probably  the  origiDator  of  the  scheme,  afterwards 
declined  accompanying  them. 

Bevett  (Nicholas,  second  son  of  John  Bevett,  of  Brandeston  Hall, 
Suffolk)  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  better  qualified  by  education 
for  an  undertaking  which  required  some  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
whereaa  Stuart  may  be  thought  to  have  been  very  m  prepared.  He 
had  however,  during  his  long  residence  at  Bome,  applied  himself  so 
diligently  to  the  study  both  of  the  classical  tongues  and  of  archebology, 
at  the  College  della  Propaganda,  as  to  be  able  to  give  proof  of  his 
proficiency  in  a  Latin  dissertation,  '  De  Obelisco  Csesaris  August! 
Campo  Martis  nuperrim^  effosso/  dedicated  to  Viscount  Malton,  and 
printed  in  1750,  at  the  pope's  expense.  Whether  either  himself  or 
his  companion  had  paid  particular  attention  to  architecture  is  doubt- 
ful, or  rather  the  probability  is  that  they  were  acquainted  with  it 
merely  as  a  collateral  branch  of  art  At  idl  events  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  two  painters  to  show 
the  world  what  Grecian  architecture  was,  and  thereby  lead  to  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  architectural  taste.  Having  previously  issued  a 
prospectus  of  their  undertaking,  and  raised  funds  for  their  tour  by 
subscriptions  received  from  England,  the  travellers  quitted  Bome  in 
March  1750;  and  after  passing  some  time  at  Venice,  made  an  excur- 
sion to  Pola  in  the  following  July,  where  they  employed  themselves 
three  months  in  making  drawings  of  the  amphitheatre,  &c,  which 
however  formed  no  part  of  their  original  work,  and  remained  unpub- 
lished till  1816,  when  they  first  appeared  in  a  fourth  or  supplementary 
volume,  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Woods.  In  Mansh  1761  they  reached 
Athens,  where  they  remained  till  about  the  end  of  1753 ;  and  while 
there  Stuart  met  with  Mr.  Dawkins,  a  lover  of  ancient  art,  the  com- 
pauion  and  patron  of  Wood  (author  of  *  Buins  of  Palmyra '),  and  who 
afterwards  proved  a  most  liberal  patron  to  Stuart  also  on  his  return  to 
England,  affording  him  both  encouragement  and  assistance  in  pre- 
paring his  materials  for  publication.  Dawkins  himself  however  did 
not  live  to  see  tho  '  Antiquities  of  Athens '  in  a  published  form,  for 
he  died  about  two  years  before  the  work  was  brought  out. 

Stuart  and  his  companion  returned  to  England  in  the  beginning  of 
1755 ;  but  it  was  not  until  several  years  afterwards  (1762)  that  the 
first  volume  of  the  'Antiquities'  was  published.  Stuart  appeara  to 
have  had  by  far  the  greater  share  in  the  labour,  and  the  literary  part 
is  ascribed  entirely  to  him.  The  work  was  well  received  by  the 
learned,  and  by  artists,  notwithstanding  that,  owing  to  the  delay  in 
bringing  it  out,  the  subject  had  been  forestalled  by  Lerors  *  Buines,' 
&c.  [Leroi.]  The  greater  care  bestowed  upon  the  English  work 
gave  it  however  a  permanent  architectural  value,  while  the  rival  one 
has  fallen  into  disrepute  as  untrustworthy,  and,  though  by  a  pro- 
fe.osional  architect,  as  being  more  pictorial  than  antiquarian.  Perhaps 
it  was  rather  an  advantage  to  Stuart,  that  in  examining  Grecian  archi- 
tecture he  wits  unbiassed  by  any  previous  professional  prejudices,  and 
had  nothing  to  unlearn.  Still  it  was  not  every  one  who  was  satisfied 
with  the  first  portion  of  the  'Antiquities;*  for  Winckelmann  has 
spoken  of  it  very  disparagingly  in  a  letter  to  Fuessli,  where  he  hints 
that  it  had  disappointed  many  persons  both  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
Its  success  however  admits  of  no  dispute.  There  was  considerable 
encouragement  afforded  just  then  to  such  studies ;  and  it  was  about 
the  fame  time  that  Adam  published  his  work  on  Diocletian's  Palace 
[Adam],  while  Wood's  'Ruins  of  Palmyra*  and  'Buins  of  Baalbec* 
had  appeared  a  few  years  previously,  and  the  *  Ionian  Antiquities ' 
somewhat  later. 

The  patronage  and  encouragement  which  Stuart  received  did  not 
cause  him  to  prosecute  the  continuation  of  his  work  very  diligently, 
for  the  second  volume  was  not  entirely  completed,  and  the  third  only 
in  progress,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Neither  was  he  very  eager  to 
avail  himself  to  the  extent  he  might  have  done  of  the  opportunities* 
afforded  him  as  a  practising  architect.  His  patrons,  the  Marquis  of 
Bockingham,  Lord  Anson,  &c.,  had  aided  him  so  effectually  (the  latter 
beBto^ving  on  him  the  appointment  of  Greenwich  Hospital),  that  he 
was  now  in  easy  circumstances,  and  willingly  relaxed  from  that  con- 
tinued exertion  which  prudence  no  longer  imposed  upon  him  as  a 
duty.  His  employment  as  an  architect  was  consequently  by  no  means 
equal  to  what  his  celebrity  would  have  obtained  for  him.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  the  chopel  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  as  rebuilt  by  him,  after 
being  destroyed  by  fire;  but  although  beautiful  as  regards  the  details, 
and  the  individual  decorations  borrowed  from  Grecian  architecture, 
it  is,  if  considered  as  a  whole,  very  far  from  Grecian  in  character. 
For  Lord  Anson  he  built  a  mansion  in  St.  James's-square,  and  also 
several  ornamental  structures,  in  imitation  of  antique  models,  in  the 
grounds  of  that  nobleman's  seat  at  Shuckburgh.  He  also  erected 
Mrs,  Montagu's  house,  Portman-square,  and  some  other  private  man- 
sions, but  none  of  any  particular  note  for  their  architecture. 
^  Stuart  was  twice  married.  When  he  had  reached  the  mature  age  of 
sixty-seven,  he  took  for  his  second  wife  a  very  yoimg  woman,  by 
whom  he  had  five  children :  among  them  a  son,  who  entered  the  navy, 
and  died  in  1800.  Another  boy,  who  is  said  to  have  exhibited  an 
extraordinary  talent  for  drawing,  was  carried  off  by  the  smallpox  not 
very  long  before  his  father's  death,  which  occurred  on  the  2nd  of 
February  1788.  Another  son,  born  (April  13, 1788)  two  months  after 
his  father's  death,  entered  the  navy  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 


and  survived  till  1867.     The  second  volume  o£  the  *  Antiquities'  was 
edited  by  Newton  in  1790,  and  the  third  by  Beve/ley  in  1794. 

Between  Stuart  and  his  colleague  Bevett  some  differences  appear  to 
have  taken  place  relative  to  the  management  of  their  joint  publication, 
which  were  arranged  by  Stuart  purchasing  Bevett's  share  in  it  and 
such  materials  as  he  had  provided  towards  the  completion.  Having 
got  rid  of  that  engagement,  Bevett  undertook  a  second  antiquarfan 
expedition  at  the  expense  of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  remains  of  ancient  architecture  in  Ionia.  The  result  of 
this  tour,  which  occupied  him  about  two  years  in  company  with  Dr. 
Chandler,  was  the  '  Ionian  Antiquities,'  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
published  in  1769.  Like  Stuart,  he  afterwards  practised  as  an  archi- 
tect, was  employed  by  Lord  le  Despencer  at  West  Wycombe,  and 
erected  the  church  at  Ayot,  St.  Lawrence,  Herts,  but  was  so  far  from 
realising  an  independence  that  he  died  in  very  straitened  oircumstanoea 
in  1804,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

STUBBE,  HENBT,  was  a  remarkable  example  of  temporary  cele- 
brity followed  by  nearly  complete  neglect  and  oblivion,  the  conse- 
quence of  great  natural  talents  and  acquired  knowledge  not  being 
matched  with  a  sufficiency  of  judgment,  and  of  there  chancing  to  be 
little  or  nothing  in  a  considerable  mass  of  literary  produce  which 
has  not  been  superseded  by  later  works  or  by  the  progress  of  discovery. 
He  was  the  eon  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  bom  at  Partney,  near 
Spilsbye  in  Lincolnshire.  28th  February  1631.  He  spent  his  early 
boyhood  in  Ireland,  whither  his  father  had  transferred  himself  and 
his  family  on  adopting  the  doctrines  of  the  Baptists ;  but  after  his 
death  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1641  drove  the  widow  and 
her  son  back  to  England,  upon  which  young  Stubbe  was  put  to  West- 
minster school,  then  presided  over  by  Busby,  with  whom  he  became 
a  great  favourite.  In  1649  he  was  elected  a  student  of  Christohurcfa, 
Oxford;  where,  although  he  made  himself  many  enemies  by  his 
conceit  and  arrogance,  he  is  said  to  have  prosecuted  his  classical 
studies  with  such  success,  that  while  still  an  undergraduate  he  used 
to  discourse  in  the  public  schools  in  very  fluent  Greek.  He  had  before 
going  to  the  university  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  from 
whom  he  received  much  substantial  kindness;  and  this  counection 
naturally  attached  him  to  the  parliamentary  cause — for  which  how- 
ever he  used  to  declare  in  after-life  that  he  never  bad  any  real 
affection.  But  for  a  considerable  time  he  exerted  himself  with  much 
seeming  zeal  on  that  side  in  various  ways.  After  he  had  taken  his 
degree  of  B.A.  he  went  to  Scotland  in  1653,  and  served  a  couple  of 
years  in  the  army  there ;  and  then,  having,  on  returning  to  Oxford, 
and  taking  his  master's  degree,  been  made  under-librarian  of  the 
Bodleian,  he  got  himself  turned  out  after  about  two  years,  both  from 
that  office  and  his  studentship,  by  a  succession  of  violent  pamphlets 
which  he  published  against  the  existing  condition  of  both  churdi  and 
state,  under  the  titles  of 'A  Vindication  of  Sir  Harry  Vane;'  'An 
Essay  on  the  Good  Old  Cause ; '  and  '  Light  Shining  out  of  Darkness, 
with  an  Apology  for  the  Quakers.'  Upon  this  catastrophe  he  betook 
himself  to  Stratford-on-Avoo,  and  there  practised  as  a  physician  till 
the  Bestoration,  when  he  presented  himself  to  receive  confirmation 
at  the  hands  of  his  diocesan,  and  in  1661  was  sent  out  to  Jamaica 
with  the  title  of  his  majesty's  physician  for  that  island ;  but,  finding 
the  climate  not  to  agree  with  him,  he  soon  returned  and  re-establiehed 
himself  at  Stratford,  from  which,  after  some  time,  he  removed  to 
Warwick,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  he  met  with  his  death,  by 
being  drowned  in  attempting  to  make  his  way  across  a  river  between 
Bath  and  Bristol,  on  the  12th  of  July  1676.  Stubbe,  who  seems  to 
have  had  no  principle,  began  to  write  against  his  old  political  friends 
and  his  former  political  opinions  as  soon  as  the  king  returned ;  but 
his  only  writings  after  the  Bestoration  that  are  now  remembered  are 
his  attacks  upon  the  Boyal  Society,  the  principal  of  which  is  his 
answer  to  Sprat  and  Glanville,  entitled  *  Legends  no  History,  or  a 
Specimen  of  some  Animadversions  upon  the  History  of  the  Boyal 
Society ;  together  with  the  Plus  Ultra  of  Mr.  Glanville  reduced  to  a 
Non  Plus,'  4to,  1670.  But  here  too  he  wasted  his  powers  in  a  cause 
with  which  posterity  has  not  sympathised.  Anthony  Wood,  who  was 
his  contemporary  at  Oxford,  has  drawn  his  character  graphically 
enough.  He  was,  Wood  says,  '*  the  most  noted  Latinist  and  Grecian 
of  bis  age ;  was  a  singular  mathematician,  and  thoroughly  read  in  aU 
political  matters,  councils,  ecclesiastical  and  profane  histories  :  had  a 
voluble  tongue,  and  seldom  hesitated  either  in  public  disputes  or 
common  discourse ;  had  a  voice  big  and  magisterial,  and  a  mind  equal 
to  it ;  was  of  an  high  generous  nature,  scorned  money  and  riches,  and 
the  adoren  of  them;  was  accounted  a  yery  good  physiciao,  and 
excellent  in  the  things  belonging  to  that  profession,  as  botany,  ana- 
tomy, and  chemistry."  Stubbe,  with  all  his  vast  memory  for  words 
and  facts,  was  plainly  destitute  of  tiie  faculty  of  dlBtinguishing^  in  any 
complexity,  right  from  wrong,  or  truth  from  falsehood.  Wood 
admits  that  he  altogether  wanted  even  common  discretion. 

STUBBS,  GEORGE,  an  eminent  animal  painter  and  anatomisty  vraa 
bom  at  Liverpool  in  1724,  and  settled  in  London.  He  excelled 
especially  in  the  portraits  of  horses.  Fuseli  observes,  with  oonsider- 
able  truth,  though  as  his  wont,  whether  for  praise  or  censure^  in  too 
broad  and  unqualified  a  vein,  "  That  his  skill  in  comparative  anatomy 
never  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  style  in  forms,  if  it  were  not 
eminently  proved  by  his  Phaeton  with  the  Horses  of  the  Sun,  would 
be  evident  from  all  his  other  figures,  which,  when  human,  ara  seldom 
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more  than  the  attendants  on  some  animal;  while  the  style  of  the 
animals  Uiemselvesjdepended  entirely  on  the  individual  before  him: 
his  tiger,  for  grandeur,  has  never  been  equalled ;  his  lions  are,  to 
those  of  Rubens,  what  jackals  are  to  lions ;  but  none  ever  did  greater 
justice  to  that  artificial  animal,  the  race-courser." 

Stubbe  completed  in  1766  his  work  '  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Horse/ 
in  eighteen  tables  from  nature ;  and  before  his  death  three  numbers 
of  another  work  (which  was  to  have  consisted  of  six),  under  the  title 
of  'A  Comparative  Anatomical  Exposition  of  the  Structare  of  the 
Human  Body  with  that  of  a  Tiger  and  a  common  Fowl.*  He  was 
elected  A.R.  A.  in  1780,    and  R.A.  in  1781,  but  declined  the  honour. 

There  are  two  pictures  by  this  artist  in  the  Orosvenor  Gallery,  the 
property  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster:  one  of  them  represents 
Portraits  of  Brood-Mares  in  a  Landscape ;  the  other,  the  Orosvenor 
Hunt  The  scene  is  near  Eton  Hall,  in  which  portraits  of  the  late  Earl 
Orosvenor,  of  his  brother,  and  others  are  introduced.  iStubbs  died  on 
thelOthof  July,  1806. 

STUERBOUT,  DIERICK,  commonly  called  DIRK  VAN  HAAR- 
LEM, was  bora  at  Haarlem,  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century. 
He  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the  Dutch  painters,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
the  early  masters.  The  two  large  works  by  him  in  the  royal  collection 
at  the  Hague  are  wonderful  works  for  their  time,  and,  independent  of 
their  age,  are  two  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  in  the  European 
collections.  They  were  at  one  time  attributed  to  Memling,  whose  works 
they  somewhat  resemble ;  their  history  however  is  now  well  known,  as 
they  and  their  master  are  mentioned  in  some  manuscript  Annals  and 
Antiquities  of  Louvain  discovered  by  M.  de  Bast.  The  pictures  were 
preserved  at  Louvain  until  1827.  These  pictures  are  called,  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  gallery  of  the  King  of  Holland,  the  first  and  second 
pictures  of  the  Emperor  Otbo  and  the  Empress  Mary.  Their  subject 
is  from  a  story  of  the  old  chronicles  of  Louvain,  called  the  Golden 
Legend ;  the  event  took  place  in  985.  The  Emperor  Otho  III.,  on  his 
return  from  a  journey  to  Rome,  condemned  at  Modena  one  of  his 
conrtiers,  an  Italian  count,  to  death,  in  consequence  of  an  accusation 
from  the  empress  (which  was  false),  that  he  had  attempted  her  honour. 
The  count  was  beheaded,  but  immediately  afterwards  his  widow,  with 
his  head  on  one  arm  and  a  red-hot  iron  which  she  holds  with  impunity 
in  her  other  hand  (an  infallible  proof  of  her  husband's  innooence),  on 
her  knees  supplicates  the  emperor  for  justice.  The  emperor,  being 
convinced  by  the  fire  ordeal  of  the  count's  innocence,  orders  the 
empress  to  be  burnt  at  the  stt^e.  From  this  tradition  Stuerbont 
painted  two  pictures  for  the  Town-hall  of  Louvain  in  1468J  on  wood, 
each  117  inches  French,  by  66 ;  the  figures  are  about  the  size  of  life. 
In  the  first  picture  the  emperor  is  listening  to  the  false  accusation  of 
the  empress,  and  the  count  is  being  led  out  in  his  shirt  to  execution; 
the  actual  beheading  is  represented  in  the  distance.  In  the  second 
picture  the  widow  is  kneeling  before  the  emperor  with  the  head  of  her 
husband  and  the  red-hot  iron  in  her  hand,  and  in  the  distance  of  this 
piece  the  empress  is  being  burnt  at  the  stake ;  in  both  pictures  are 
various  attendants.  The  execution  is  in  the  style  of  the  Van  Eyck 
school,  and  is  extremely  elaborate,  especially  in  the  second  piece, 
which  is  superior  to  the  first. 

These  pictures  were  fixed  on  the  wainscoting  of  the  Justice-hall  at 
Louvain,  and  by  each  was  a  panel  containing  an  explanation  of  the 
Bubjects  in  the  Flemish  language,  and  in  gold  Gothic  letters.  They 
were  very  dirty,  and  fast  approaching  decay,  when  in  1827  they  were 
purchased  for  a  small  sum  by  the  late  King  of  Holland,  who  presented 
them  to  the  present  king,  then  Prince  of  Orange.  They  were  re- 
moved to  and  restored  at  Brussels,  and  were  in  the  collection  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  there,  until  1841,  when  they  were  placed  in  their 
present  locality  at  the  Hague. 

In  the  above-mentioned  manuscript,  'Annales  et  Antiquitds  de 
Louvain,'  it  is  stated  that  Dierick  Stuerbout  painted  these  two 
pictures  for  the  Covmcil-hall  in  1468,  and  that  he  was  paid  for  theni 
230  crowns.  In  the  same  manuscript  it  is  stated  that  Stuerbout  was 
on  the  20th  of  May  of  the  same  year  commissioned  to  paint  a  picture 
26  feet  long  by  12  high,  and  another  of  the  Last  Judgment  6  feet  high 
and  4  wide,  both  for  the  sum  of  500  crowns.  Van  Mander  mentions 
a  picture  by  Dirk  Van  Haarlem  which  he  saw  at  Leyden;  in  the 
centre  was  the  head  of  Cihrist,  and  on  two  side-wings  the  heads  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It  wss  inscribed  as  follows  in  gold  letters  in 
Latin — "  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  Dirk,  who  was  bom  at  Haarlem,  made  me  at  Ix>uvain. 
Eternal  peace  abide  with  him."  From  this  inscription  it  is  evident 
that  the  Dirk  of  Louvain  mentioned  by  Guicciardini  in  his  '  Descrip- 
tion de  touB  les  Pays-Bas/  Antwerp,  1568,  is  the  same  as  Dirk  Van 
Haarlem,  though  that  writer  mentions  them  as  two  painters.  Vasari 
mentions  Dirio  da  Lovanio.  Stuerbout  must  have  resided  some  time 
at  Louvain.  He  was  also  from  his  style  probably  a  pupil  of  John 
Van  Ejck,  or  some  of  his  scholars.  These  two  great  pictures 
prove  that  Stuerbout  was  a  much  better  painter  than  many  of  the 
most  oelebrated  of  his  followers;  his  figures  are  decidedly  better, 
though  too  long  in  their  proportions,  his  forms  fuller  and  better 
modelled,  and  his  heads  are  executed  with  less  rigidity  and  sharpness 
of  feature.  M.  Kieuwenhuys  and  others  give  1410  and  1470  as  the 
respective  dates  of  Stuerbout's  birth  and  death,  but  how  the  informa- 
tion is  acquired  is  not  stated.  M.  Wauters  places  his  birth  about  1391, 
on  the  authority  of  the  record  of  a  judicial  inquiry  at  Brussels,  Dec. 


9, 1647,  to  which  Stuerbout  was  summoned  as  a  witness,  and  which 
states  him  to  be  about  76  years  old. 

STUKELEY,  THE  REV.  WILLIAM,  M.D.,  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  Lincolnshire  family,  and  was  bom  at  Holbeach  in  that  county, 
on  the  7th  November  1687.  From  the  grammar-school  of  his  native 
town  he  went  to  Bennet  College,  Cambridge,  in  1703.  At  this  time 
natural  science  as  connected  with  the  profession  for  which  he  was 
intended,  seems  to  have  been  his  favourite  pursuit;  and  the  chief 
assistant  of  his  studies  was  Stephen  Hales,  afterwards  celebrated  for 
his  physical  investigations  and  discoveries,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
same  college.  Hales  and  he,  we  are  told,  were  wont  to  ramble  over 
(Jogmagog  Hills 'and  the  bogs  of  Cherry  Hunt  Moor,  gathering 
simples;  Stukeley,  who  was^^  ready  draughtsman,  having  added  a 
map  of  the  countiy  to  Ray's  Latin  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  growing 
around  Cambridge,  whioh  they  used  to  take  with  them  as  their  guide. 
The  two  friends  also  applied  themselves  together  to  anatomy  and 
chemistry,  and  performed  many  curious  dissections  and  experiments. 
(<  Account  of  Hales,'  drawn  up  from  materials  furnished  by  Peter 
Collinson,  F.Ra,  in  <  Annual  Register'  for  1765.) 

Having  taken  his  degree  of  M.a  in  1709,  Stukeley  afterwards 
repaired  to  London,  where  he  attended  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  as  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Mead ;  and  then  he  settled  as  a  medical  practitioner  at 
Boston,  in  his  native  county.  In  1717  he  removed  to  London;  in 
1719  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.;  in  1720  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians ;  but  although  he  appears  to  have  con< 
tinued  to  rise  in  his  profession,  he  left  the  metropolis  in  1726,  and, 
returning  once  more  to  Lincolnshire,  fixed  himself  at  Grantham. 
Here  he  soon  acquired  great  reputation.  His  health  however  had 
been  for  some  years  giving  way,  and  in  1729,  on  the  perauaaion,  it  is 
said  of  Archbishop  Wake,  he  relinquished  medicine  and  took  orders. 
The  same  year  he  was  presented  by  Lord  Chancellor  King  to  the 
living  of  All  Saints,  in  Stamford ;  and  some  time  after,  having  become 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Ancaster,  he  received  from  [his  Grace,  in  1739, 
the  living  of  Somerby,  near  Grantham,  which  he  seems  to  have 
held  along  with  his  Stamford  preferment.  But  in  1747  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  St  George  the  Martyr,  in  Queen  Sqoara^ 
London,  by  the  Duke  of  Montague,  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  some  years  before,  when  they  were  brought  together  as 
founders  of  the  Egyptian  Society;  and  this  brought  him  once  more  up 
to  the  metropolis,  which,  or  Kentish  Town,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, continued  to  be  his  residence  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
died  in  the  rectory-house,  on  the  3rd  of  March  1765,  from  a  stroke  of 
palsy  with  which  he  had  been  attacked  a  few  days  before. 

The  taste  for  antiquarian  research  showed  itself  in  Stukeley  at  an 
early  ege,  and  occupied  much  of  his  leisure  even  when  his  chief 
attention  was  given  to  other  studies.  It  is  only  as  a  writer  on  British 
antiquities  that  he  is  now  remembered*  His  only  medical  publication 
is  a  tract  entitled  'A  Dissertation  on  the  Spleen,'  which  appeared  in 
1723,  and  is  said  to  have  been  well  received.  But  even  before  this  he 
had  published  his  first  antiquarian  work,  'An  Account  of  a  Roman 
Temple  (the  oelebrated  Arthur's  Oven)  and  other  Antiquities  near 
Graham's  Dike  in  Scotland,'  4to,  London,  1720.  This  was  followed  by 
his  'Itinerarium  Curiosum,  or  an  Account  of  the  Antiquities  and 
Remarkable  Curiosities  in  Nature  or  Art  observed  in  Travels  through 
Great  Britain ; '  illustrated  with  coppe]>plates,  fol.,  1724.  A  second 
volume,  or  'Centuria,'a8  it  is  designated,  was  added  to  this  work  from 
the  papers  and  drawings  he  left  at  his  death  ready  for  the  press ;  and 
was  given  to  the  world,  alctag  with  a  reprint  of  the  former  volume,  in 
1776.  It  is  of  all  Stukeley's  works  the  one  that  is  now  most  sought 
after.  His  next  publications  were  his  two  works  on  the  great  druidical 
or  supposed  druidical  remains  in  the  West  of  England :— the  firsts 
entitled '  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  two  Temples  restored  to  the  British 
Druids,'  foL,  1740;  the  second,  'Abury,  a  Temple  of  the  British 
Druids,'  foL,  1743.  A  new  edition  of  these  two  works  was  published 
at  London,  in  2  vols,  foL,  in  1838.  In  1743  also  appeared  his  'Palseo- 
grapbia  Britannica,'  4to.  He  produced  nothing  more  except  some  com- 
munications to  the  <  Archseologift'  and  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,' 
till  in  1757,  he  printed,  in  a  separate  tract,  his  account,  with  extracts^ 
of  the  work  of  Richard  of  Cirencester, '  De  Situ  Britannia,'  sent  to  him 
as  having  been  recently  discovered  at  Copenhagen,  by  J.  C.  Bertram 
[Richard  of  Cirenoesteb]  ;  but  a  more  extended  account  of  this 
work  is  given  in  the  second  or  posthumous  Centuria  of  his '  Itinerarium 
Curiosum,'  aUeady  noticed.  In  1759  appeared,  in  a  quarto  volume^ 
one  of  his  most  remarkable  works,  entitled  *  Some  Account  of  the 
Medallic  History  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius  Caraosius,  Emperor  of 
Britain.'  '*I  have  used  his  materials,''  says  Gibbon,  in  one  of  his 
notes,  referring  to  this  work,  "and  rejected  most  of  his  fandful  con- 
jectures." Ko  antiquarian  ever  had  so  lively,  not  to  say  licentious  a 
fancy  as  Stukeley ;  the  idea  of  the  obscure  remote  past  inflamed  him 
like  a  passion ;  most  even  of  his  descriptions  are  rather  visions  than 
sober  relations  of  what  would  be  perceived  by  an  ordinary  eye ;  and 
never  before  or  since  were  such  broad  or  oontinuous  webs  of  specula- 
tion woven  out  of  little  more  than  moonshine.  He  possessed  however 
a  great  deal  of  real  ingenuity  as  well  as  leammg ;  and  all  his  works 
contain  many  things  that  are  both  curious  and  valuable,  some  of  them 
much  that  would  by  this  time  have  been  irrecoverab^  lost  but  for 
his  record  of  it,  although  few,  if  any  of  either  his  theories  or  his 
histories  are  to  be  received  throughout  with  implicit  faith.    His  only 
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theological  work,  we  believe,  was  a  eolleeiioii  of  Sermons,  published  in 
1760,  under  the  title  of  *  Palseographia  Saora,'  principally  oceupied 
with  the  natural  history  and  botany  of  the  ancient  world.  As  a  man, 
Stukeley  appears  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a  very  placid  and 
amiable  disposition. 

STURGEON,  WILLIAM,  distinguished  as  an  electrician,  was  bom 
at  WhittiDgton,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  in  1783.  His  parents 
were  in  humble  circumstances,  and  he  was  at  first  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker; he  subsequently  entered  the  militia,  and  afterwards  the  Royal 
Artillery  as  a  private  soldier.  It  was  whilst  thus  engaged  that  his 
taste  for  scientific  pursuits  commenced,  and  he  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  making  experiments  more  especially  in  electricity.  He 
appreciated  the  discoveries  of  Oersted,  Faraday,  Arsgo,  and  Amp&re, 
in  the  newly-created  sciences  of  magneto-electricity  and  electro-mag- 
netism,  and  was  soon  enabled  to  suggest  a  modification  of  Amp^re*s 
rotatory  cylinders.  In  1824  he  began  to  publish  the  result  of  his 
researches,  and  in  that  year  four  papers  by  him  on  electricity  were 
printed  in  the  'Philosophical  Magazine.'  In  1825  he  presented  a 
paper  to  the  Society  of  Arts  which  was  published  in  their  'Trans- 
sactioDs/  describing  a  complete  set  of  electro-magnetic  apparatus  of  a 
novel  kind.  This  apparatus  was  remarkable  for  attaining  a  larger 
amount  of  power  in  a  smaller  bulk  than  had  been  hitherto  attained  by 
%Dy  other  arrangement  For  this  invention  he  obtained  the  large 
silver  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  a  purse  of  thirty  guineas. 

Soon  after  the  invention  of  the  electro-magnetic  machine,  Mr. 
Sturgeon  drew  attention  to  the  powerful  effects  to  be  obtained  from 
the  use  of  soft  iron  in  the  construction  of  the  electro-magnetic 
apparatus.  The  soft  iron  horse-shoe  magnet  has  entered  more  or  less 
into  the  construction  of  all  electro-magnetic  machines  since  that  tima 
Mr.  Sturgeon  subsequently  directed  his  attention  to  the  construction 
of  plates  for  the  various  kinds  of  galvanic  batteries.  In  his  '  Experi- 
mental researches  in  Klectro-magnetism,  Galvanism,'  &c.,  he  first 
drew  attention  to  the  superiority  of  amalgamated  plates  of  rolled  zinc 
over  the  unprepared  cast  zinc  before  generally  used.  His  method  of 
dipping  the  zinc  plates  in  add,  and  afterwards  in  mercury,  is  employed 
to  this  day  in  the  majority  of  galvanic  machines.  He  subsequently 
suggested  many  modifications  in  the  forms  of  machines  which  are  now 
in  daily  use,  and  his  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  mecha- 
nical application  of  the  principles  that  had  been  worked  out  by 
Oersted,  Faraday,  and  Ampere  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
oentury.  Mr.  Sturgeon  for  some  years  occupied  the  chair  of  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Military  Academy 
at  Addiscombc.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  filled  the  office 
of  Lecturer  on  Science  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Gallery  of  Practical 
Science  at  Manchester.  He  died  at  Manchester  in  the  month  of 
December  1850. 

STURM,  CHRISTOPH  CHRISTIAN,  was  bom  on  the  25th  of 
January  1740,  at  Augsburg.  He  studied  theology  at  J6na  and  Halle, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  preacher  at  Magdebui^.  In  1778 
he  obtained  the  offices  of  pastor  at  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  of 
Scholarchus,  at  Hamburg.  His  sincere  piety,  his  zeal  as  a  religious 
instructor  of  the  people,  and  his  learning  gained  for  him  tiie  love  and 
esteem  of  his  flock.  His  leading  principle  was  that  a  preacher  should 
render  his  knowledge  of  true  religion  and  morality  fruitful  in  his  own 
actions  before  attempting  to  effect  the  same  in  others  by  his  instruc- 
tions ;  and  his  whole  life,  which  is  marked  by  scarcely  any  incidents, 
was  only  chnracterised  by  the  honest  endeavour  to  carry  his  principle 
into  practice.    He  died  on  the  26th  of  August  1786. 

Sturm  wrote  many  religious  works,  which  are  more  of  a  practical 
than  of  a  scientific  character.  The  following  are  the  most  important : 
*  Der  Christ  in  der  Einsamkeit,'  Halle,  1763 ;  '  Der  Christ  am  Sonn- 
tage,'  1764,  &a ;  '  Unterhaltungen  mit  Gott  in  den  Morgenstunden 
auf  jeden  Tag  des  Jabres,'  1768,  2  vols.  8vo,  snd  often  reprinted ; 
'  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Werke  Gottes  im  Reiche  der  Natur  und  der 
Vorsehung  auf  alls  Tage  des  Jahres,'  1785.  This  work  has  been  trans- 
lated into  most  of  the  European  languages,  and  also  into  English  by 
Clarke,  under  the  title  of  '  Reflections  on  the  Works  of  God,'  &c 
The  numerous  editions  of  this  translation  show  that  the  work  has 
been  very  popular  in  England.  He  likewise  published  a  considerable 
number  of  sermons,  and  among  them  a  collection  of  sermons  for 
children  :  '  Predigten  fiir  Kinder  von  reiferem  Alter,'  Leipzig,  2  vols. 
8vo,  1774.  Sturm  also  occupies  a  considerable  rank  among  the  writers 
of  sacred  poetry,  which  he  published  in  four  collections :  'Gebete  und 
Lleder  fiir  Kinder,' 1776;  'Gesangbuch  flir  das  reifere  Alter,'  1777; 
'Lieder  ftir  das  Herz,'  1787 ;  and  '  Gesangbuch  fiir  Qartenfreunde,'  all 
of  which  breathe  the  purest  piety.  Many  of  his  sacred  songs  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  hymn-books  which  are  used  in  the  Pro- 
testant churches  of  Germany. 

STURM,  JOHN,  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  October  1607,  at  Schleiden 
in  the  Eifel,  between  Treves  and  Cologne.  In  1524  he  went  to 
Louvain,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  ancient  literature,  but  after  a 
few  years*  study  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Rutger  Rescius,  an 
eminent  Greek  scholar,  who  was  forming  a  printing  establishment  at 
Louvain  for  the  printing  of  Greek  authors.  The  only  works  that  are 
known  to  have  issued  from  their  press  are  an  edition  of  Homer,  and 
ono  of  Xcnophon's  'Memorabilia  Socratis,'  which  appeared  in  1529, 
4to.  In  this  yf  ar  Sturm  went  to  Paris,  probably  with  the  intention 
Tf  formmg  connections  for  *h<i  sale  of  bis  publications.    But  the  very 


&vourable  reception  which  he  met  with  at  Paris,  and  the  new  world 
which  here  opened  to  him,  determined  him  not  to  return  to  Louvain. 
He  began  to  occupy  himself  with  teaching,  and  soon  obtained  per- 
mission to  set  up  a  achooL  Sturm  had  adopted  the  Lutheran  creed 
before  he  left  Germany,  but  took  care  not  to  avow  it  In  publicL  At 
Paris  however  it  appears  to  have  become  known  to  some  perMos,  and 
the  severe  regulations  in  France  against  Protestantism  at  last  induced 
him  to  go  to  Strasburg,  in  which  city  a  gymnasium  was  just  estab- 
lished. The  office  of  rector  of  the  school  was  offered  to  Sturm,  who 
entered  upon  it  in  1538.  Owing  to  his  exertions  snd  the  generous 
support  of  the  city  of  Strasburg,  this  gymnasium  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  in  all  Germany,  until,  in  the  year  1566,  it  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  university,  under  the  management  of  Sturm.  While 
he  was  devoting  himself  with  the  utmost  zeal  to  his  duties  as  a 
teacher  and  rector,  he  was  no  less  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
Protestantism.  He  wss  sent  on  various  missions  oonceming  religious 
matters,  and  was  extremely  liberal  and  kind  towards  all  who  suffered 
for  their  religious  opinions.  But  he  showed  nothing  of  a  sectarian 
spirit,  and  some  of  his  friends,  who  were  staunch  Lutherans,  began  to 
suspect  him  of  leaning  towards  the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  They  openly 
attacked  him  in  their  sermons,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  he 
gave  up  attending  them.  His  silenoe  and  perseverance  excited  their 
anger  and  hatred.  Various  charges  were  at  last  brought  against  him, 
among  which  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  not  been  at  church  or  partaken 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  for  twenty  years.  His  enemies  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, in  1583,  in  persuading  the  magistrate  of  Straabui^g,  on  the 
Sretext  of  his  old  age,  to  deprive  him  of  his  office,  which  was  given  to 
[elchior  Junius,  one  of  his  former  pupils.  Notwithstanding  the 
honourable  appearance  of  his  dismissal,  and  althoiigh  he  was  left  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  former  salary,  he  keenly  felt  the  wrong  which 
was  done  to  him.  His  strength  rapidly  declined,  and  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  8rd  of  March  1589,  he  lost 
his  sight. 

Sturm  was  one  of  the  most  amiable,  benevolent^  and  learned  men 
of  the  age.  He  went  so  far  in  his  liberal  support  of  persecuted  Pro- 
testants, that  he  became  involved  in  great  pecimiary  difficulties ;  but 
he  was  far  from  being  a  vehement  sectarian.  He  appreciated  the 
merits  of  every  man,  whatever  might  be  his  religious  opinions,  and  he 
was  no  less  esteemed  by  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  than  by  the  moderate 
party  among  the  Protestants.  As  a  teacher  he  was  eminently  succees- 
fuL  On  account  of  his  great  knowledge  of  rhetoric,  and  his  elegant 
Latin  style,  he  was  called  the  German  Cicero.  His  works,  all  of 
which  are  written  in  Latin,  are  very  numerous.  The  following  are 
the  most  important : — '  De  Literarum  Ludis  recte  aperiendia,'  Strsa- 
burg,  4to,  1588 ;  '  In  Partitiones  Ciceronis  Oratorias  Dialogi  Quatuor,' 
Strasburg,  8?o,  1539 ;  '  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  Opera  Omnia,  editio  post 
Naugerianam  et  Yictoiianamemendata  k  Jo.  Sturmio,'  Strasburg,  9 
vols.  8vo,  1540,  often  reprinted  with  corrections  and  emendations; 
'Prolegomena,  hoc  est,  Praefationea  in  optimos  quosque  ntriusque 
Linguae  Scriptores,'  Ziiricb,  8vo,  1565 ;  '  De  Universa  Ratione  Elocu- 
tionis  Rhetorics,  Libri  Quatuor,'  Strasburg,  8vo,  1576  (this  work, 
which  in  reality  only  consists  of  three  books,  is  a  very  elaborate  and 
systematic  commentary  on  the  rhetorician  Hermogenes) ;  '  Anti-Pappi 
Quatuor,'  Neustadt,  4to,  1580,  &o.  (this  work  contains  his  theologi<»l 
controversies  with  Pappus,  Osiander,  and  others).  His  treatises  on 
education  have  been  reprinted  in  several  collections  of  works  on  this 
subject. 

STURM,  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER,  a  German  mathemaUoian  and 
natural  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Hippelstein,  in  Bavaria,  November  3, 
1635.  His  father,  who  was  master  of  the  wardrobe  to  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  having  been  ruined  by  the  wars,  the  youth  was  indebted  for 
the  benefits  of  a  good  education  to  the  benevolence  of  Danid  Wulfer, 
a  clergyman  of  Nurenberg,  who  placed  him  at  the  school  in  that  city, 
where,  during  eight  years,  he  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  and  such  of  the  sciences  as  were  then  taught.  Having 
made  considerable  progress,  young  Sturm  was  sent  by  his  benefactor 
to  the  University  of  Jens,  where  he  took  his  degrees;  and  in  1660  he 
went  to  study  at  Leyden.  He  remained  there  only  one  year,  and 
then  be  returned  to  Jena,  where  he  qualified  himself  for  the  church. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  ministry  for  one  of  the  parishes  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Ettingen,  where  he  continued  to  perform  the  duty  till  1669, 
when,  through  the  interest  of  his  friends,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Altdorf,  in  Franconia.  This  post 
he  held  during  thirty -four  years,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  the  first 
who  introduced,  in  the  gymnasia  and  the  common  schools  of  Germany, 
the  practice  of  giving  instructions  in  the  elements  of  useful  science  to 
the  children  of  the  working  classes. 

^  Sturm  had  been  educated  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  but  in  his 
visit  to  Holland  he  became  acquainted  with  that  of  Descartes ;  and, 
after  a  vain  effort  to  reconcile  the  principles  of  the  ancient  with  those 
of  the  modem  physics,  he  formed  for  himself  a  species  of  philosophy 
by  selecting  whatever,  in  either,  appeared  most  consonant  to  nature 
and  reason.  This  philosophy  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  the 
schools  of  his  country;  and  though  he  did  not  wholly  succeed,  he 
contributed  much  to  the  general  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
physical  sciences  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

He  died  December  26,  1703,  leaving  a  son,  Leonard  Christopher 
Sturm,  who  became  an  architecti 
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The  prindpal  works  of  Sturm  are,  '  Collegium  ExperimenUle  liTe 
CurioBum,  io  quo  primarie  hujus  leouli  Inyenta  et  Experimenta 
PhyBico-mathematica  Ad.  1672/  Kurnberg,  2  voIb.  4to,  1676;  'Come- 
tanim  Hevelii  et  Petiti  Hypotheees/  Altdorf,  4 to,  1677;  'MathesiB 
Enncleata,'  1  voL  8vo;  'Matbeali  JaveniliB/  2  vols.  8vo,  of  which  the 
second  contains  a  tract  entitled  '  Scientia  Cosmica,  sive  Astronomica 
Spherica,  et  Theorica  Tabulis  comprehenaa;'  Kurnbez^,  1684;  '  Physicso 
Conciliatriois  Conamina,  Niimberg,  1685,  being  a  collection  of  the 
principal  dissertations  before  published  on  the  different  systems  of 
philosophy.  Sturm  aho  published  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the 
*  Hydraulic  Architecture '  of  Bockler ;  a  German  translation  of  Archi- 
medes; and  a  collection  of  letters  to  Dr.  Heniy  More  of  Cambridge, 
on  the  weight  and  elasticity  of  the  air.  In  1684  he  published  a  second 
part  of  the  collection  of  dlsooveries  made  np  to  that  time;  and 
editions  of  both  parts,  together  with  the  letten  to  Dr.  More, 
irere  published  in  1701  and  1715;  these  contain  many  onrious 
experiments. 

ISTURM,  JACQUES  CHARLES  FRANCOIS,  the  discoverer  of 
ibe  celebrated  theorem  which  bears  his  name,  was  bom  at  Qeneya  in 
September  1808,  of  a  family  which  had  quitted  StriAbourg  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  After  completing  his  school  education 
and  his  dassioal  studies  at  the  college  with  remarkable  success,  he 
became  in  his  fifteenth  year  a  student  of  the  university  of  his  native 
city,  where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  stndy  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy.  The  sudden  death  of  his  father,  leaving  his  mother  and 
four  children,  of  whom  Charles  was  the  eldest,  without  any  adequate 
maintenance,  compelled  him,  before  the  close  of  his  seventeenth  year, 
to  resort  to  private  tuition  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  fSamily, 
and  three  years  afterwards  he  was  recommended  as  tutor  to  the  son  of 
Madame  de  StileL  At  the  dose  of  the  year  1828  he  acoompanied  his 
pupil  to  Paris;  and  though  he  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Qeneva, 
Le  found  no  sufficient  occupation  there^  and  he  finally  resolved,  in 
company  with  his  intimate  friend  and  school-fellow,  M.  Colladon— the 
present  diatinguished  professor  of  physics  at  Geneva — to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  French  metropolis.  Sturm  had  already  become  favour- 
ably known  to  mathematicians  by  several  articles  in  the  '  Annales  des 
Mathdmatiques '  of  M.  Gergonne,  published  at  Kimes,  on  different 
branches  of  analysis  and  geometiy,  and  the  strong  recommendations 
which  he  and  his  companion  bore  with  them  from  Lhuillier,  and  the 
kind  offices  of  M.  Gerono,  an  eminent  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Paris, 
made  them  known  to  Ampere,  Fourier,  Arago,  and  other  eminent 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Sciences,  who  recommended  them  to 
pupils  as  a  means  of  support.  Sturm  afterwards  obtained  employment 
upon  the  '  Bulletin  Universelle,'  under  Baron  de  F^russac,  and  was  in 
fact  a  subordinate  in  the  office  of  that  journal  when  he  published  his 
theorem.  The  joint  labours  of  Sturm  and  his  friend  were  shortly  after 
rewarded  by  a  distinction  of  no  ordinary  importance,  when  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Institute  awarded  to  them,  on  June  11th, 
1827,  the  great  prize  of  mathematics  proposed  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  compression  of  liquids.  Their  memoir  was  inserted  in  the 
'  Mdmoires  par  divers  Savants '  ^'  Savants  Strangers'),  vol.  v.,  published, 
agreeably  to  the  very  inoonvement  usage  of  the  Academy,  eleven  years 
afterwards,  in  1888. 

The  determination  of  the  number  of  real  roots  of  a  numerical 
equation  which  are  included  between  given  limits^  is  a  problem  which 
had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  greatest  analysts  of  we  past  age— of 
Waring,  of  Lagrange,  and  more  especially  of  Fourier,  who  of  all  other 
analysts  had  made  the  nearest  approaches  to  its  practical,  though  he 
had  failed  in  its  theoretical,  solution.  The  attention  of  Sturm  had 
been  for  some  time  directed  to  this  class  of  researches,  which  he 
pursued  with  remarkable  continuity  and  diligence,  encouraged,  as  he 
himself  assures  us,  by  tiie  instructioDs  and  advice  of  this  eminent 
master.  The  result  was  the  discovery  of  the  theorem  which  will  be 
for  ever  associated  with  his  name,  and  which  conquered  the  difficulty 
that  had  embarrassed  all  his  predecessors,  and  thus  permanenUy 
extended  the  dominion  of  analysis. 

The  memoir  which  contained  this  important  theorem  was  presented 
to  the  Academy  on  the  28rd  of  May  1829,  supplementary  papers  being 
read  at  the  two  following  meetings;  and  rapidly  conducted  its 
author  to  fortune  and  public  honours.  His  connection  with  the 
'  Bulletin  Universel '  enabled  him  to  give  an  immediate  account  of 
bis  method  to  the  world  ('  Bull.  Univ.  des  Sciences  Math.  Phys.  et 
Chim.,'  voL  xL  p  .419,  art.  271,  272,  278).  The  paper  itself  was  not 
published  till  the  year  1835,  in  the  '  M^moires  dm  Savants  Strangers,' 
voL  vl,  where  it  appears  without  a  date. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  year^  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  prin- 
cipal scientific  societies  of  Europe :  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  as  the  sucoeesor  of  Ampere  in  1836:  in  the  same  year  he  was 
made  Professor  of  Mathematics,  upon  the  special  recommendation  of 
Arago,  at  the  College  Rollin,  r^p^titeur  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique  in 
1838,  and  in  1840  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Poisson  in  the  chair  of 
Mechanics  in  the  same  school.  In  1840  also,  he  was  elected  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  received  the  Copley 
Medal,  "for  his  valuable  mathematical  labours  in  the  solution  of  a 
problem  which  has  baffied  some  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  that 
the  world  has  produced."  The  first  announoement  of  the  theorem  in 
the  English  language  was  not  made  until  1835,  when  Professor  J.  R. 
Toung,  of  Belfast,  inserted  the  substance  of  Sturm's  memoir  in  his 
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work  entitied  'The  General  Theory  and  Solution  of  Algebraical 
Equation^  published  in  that  year.  The  first  intimation  of  it  had 
reached  him  in  the  month  of  May,  when  his  own  work  was  in  great 
part  printed,  and  disregarding  a  disparaging  comment  of  Lacroix,  he 
thought  the  discovery  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  pages  of  his  manuscript  prepared  for  the  printer,  and 
the  suspension  of  the  work  until  the  volume  of  the  '  Savants  ^tnngers* 
should  be  published.  This  he  received  in  July,  and  his  own  work 
was  published  in  August;  To  the  appreciation  and  seal  of  this 
analyst^  whose  recognition  and  promulgation  of  the  value  of  Sturm's 
labours  were  thus  both  immediate  and  simultaneous,  British  mathema- 
ticians, as  well  as  M.  Sturm  himself,  were  greatiy  indebted.  In  the 
preface  to  his  'Mathematical  Dissertations '  (one  of  which  is  devoted 
to  the  theorem)  dated  November  25,  1840— only  five  days  before  the 
presentation  of  the  Copley  medal— he  adverts  to  Sturm's  discovery  as 
at  that  time  ezdting  considerable  interest  among  analysts,  as  well  in 
this  country  as  on  the  continent;  and  he  then  expresses  his  own 
estimation  of  it  in  the  following  terms  :  "  I  believe  that  I  have  already 
contributed  somewhat  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  this  important 
theorem  among  British  analysts;  and  although  it  has  been  since  dis- 
paraged and  undervalued  in  certain  quarters,  1  have  always  entertained 
the  conviction  that  it  must  eventually  supersede  every  other  method 
at  present  known  for  effecting  the  complete  analysis  of  a  numerical 
equation."  In  Professor  Young's  subsequent  introductory  volume  on 
'The  Analysis  and  Solution  of  Cubic  and  Biquadratic  Equations,'  pub- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  1842,  he  invited  the  attention  of  the  young 
analyst  to  Sturm's  method ;  and  the  second  edition  of  his  former 
work  on  equations,— entitled  '  The  Theory  and  Solution  of  Algebraical 
Equations  of  the  Higher  Orders,' — which  appeared  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  analysis  and  developments  of  that 
method  and  the  previous  theories  of  Budan  and  Fourier. 

In  France  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  the  substantial 
rewards  of  his  scientific  achievements  were  obtained;  he  was  a 
foreigner,  and  naturally  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  a  contest  with 
native  competitors.  It  is  right  to  notice  this  both  for  the  honour  of 
France  and  as  a  proof  of  the  very  high  reputation  which  Sturm  had 
attained.  The  subsequent  memoirs  of  Stuim,  whether  first  presented 
to  the  academy  or  not,  were  chiefly  printed  in  the  journal  of  M. 
LiouviUe.  Two  of  these  memoirs,  relating  to  the  diiicussion  of 
differential  and  partial  differential  equations,  such  as  present  them- 
selves so  commonly  in  the  solution  of  the  more  important  problems 
of  mathematical  physics,  possessed  a  merit  so  extraordinary  that  M. 
Liouville — a  most  competent  judge— declared,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
himself  a  competitor  with  Sturm  for  a  place  in  the  Academy,  "that 
impartial  posterity  would  place  them  by  the  side  of  the  finest  memoirs 
of  Lagrange." 

The  first  of  these  two  memous  was  presented  in  1888  to  the  oon- 
oours  foi:  the  great  prize  of  mathematics,  to  be  awarded  by  the 
Academy  in  1834  for  the  most  important  discovery  in  that  science 
made  known  within  the  preceding  three  yeara  The  academy  con- 
ferred the  priae  on  Sturm— not  for  the  memoir  which  he  had 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  oonunission,  but  for  that  which 
contained  his  celebrated  theorem  and  which  had  been  presented  in 
1829.  Other  memoirs  relate  to  optics,  mechanics,  pure  analysis,  and 
analytical  geometiy,  and  embrace  the  most  difficult  questions  which 
have  been  treated  in  those  several  branches  of  soienoe.  One  of  the 
latest  of  these  was  a  communication  to  the  academy  on  the  theory  of 
vision,  and  is  remarkable  both  for  the  geometrical  and  analytical 
elegance  with  which  many  questions  subsidiary  to  the  theory  are 
treated  in  it  It  confirms  generally, — with  one  important  exception 
relating  to  the  asserted  muscularity  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  the 
changes  attributed  to  its  action, — ^the  views  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas 
Toung  [YoDNo,  Thomas]  in  his  well-known  memoir  on  this  subject : 
Dr.  Young  himself,  it  must  be  remembered,  once  relinquished  his 
belief  in  the  muscularity  of  the  lens,  though  he  finally  resumed  it. 

Sturm  visited  England  in  1841,  and  gave  the  mathematicians  with 
whom  he  conversed  a  high  impression,  as  well  of  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  as  of  his  inventive  power. 

The  health  of  M.  Sturm,  which  had  previously  been  remarkably 
vigorous,  began  to  decline  in  1851,  probably  in  consequence  of  his 
laborious  public  employments  and  the  unremitting  severity  of  his 
studies.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  December  18o5,  to  the  deep  regret 
of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  pupils,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have 
been  singularly  endeared  by  the  modesty,  truthfulness,  and  simplicity 
of  his  character. 

STURZ,  HELFRICH  PETER,  bom  Feb.  16th,  1736,  at  Darm- 
stadt, was,  although  in  a  subordinate  class  of  literature,  a  first-rate 
writer,  and  almost  the  first  who  diatinguished  himself  by  an  elegant 
and  graceful  prose  style  in  German,  and  by  his  playful  humour. 
After  filling  the  post  of  private  secretary,  first  to  Baron  von  Widmann 
at  Munich,  and  next  to  the  chancellor  Yon  Eyben  at  Qliickatadt,  be 
went,  in  1762,  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  resided  some  time  in  a  similar 
capacity  with  the  minister  Bemstorf,  who  obtained  for  him  appoint- 
ments of  very  considerable  value.  In  1768  he  was  made  Danish 
'Legationsrath,'  and  visited  France  and  England  in  the  suite  of 
Christian  TIL  From  this'  journey  originated  his  'Briefs  Mnes 
Reisenden,'  which  contain  many  interesting  details,  and  various  aneo- 
dotcs  relative  to  the  eminent  literary  oharaoters  and  others  to  whom 
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lie  had  been  iDtrodaoed.  At  this  period,  wiiUe  enjojing  the  preeeni, 
he  could  look  forward  to  siiU  brighter  prospeeU  for  the  fatnre;  bat 
the  eoene  suddenly  changed.  Implicated  in  Stmensee's  liedl,  he  waa 
arrested  in  Janoary  1772,  just  as  he  was  on  the  eTO  of  being  married, 
and  although  released  within  about  four  months,  «o  great  was  the  tihoei 
he  experienced,  that  he  never  completely  rsooTored  from  it,  for  it 
oontinaed  more  or  less  to  affect  both  his  mind  and  his  body  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  His  oircumstanoes  too  were  greatly  ^iang«d  by  that 
event ;  and  although  he  obtained  an  appointment  which  afforded  him 
a  sufficiency,  it  was  in  a  small  town  in  the  duchy  of  Oldenbufg,  where 
he  was  completely  removed  from  that  polished  and  intellectual 
society  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  capital  He  had  pined  in  this 
sort  of  banishment  several  yean,  when  letters  reached  him  from 
Copenhagen  announcing  tiie  most  flattering  prospects,  but  such  was 
the  efieet  the  unexpected  intelligence  had  upon  him,  that  he  survived 
it  only  two  or  three  days,  being  suddenly  carried  off  by  fever  on  the 
12th  of  November  1779.  Besides  the  work  above  mentioned,  and  his 
'Beminisoenoea  of  Bemstorf,'  he  wrote  a  number  of  literary  papers 
on  miscellaneous  subjects,  which  he  had  begun  to  ooUeot  and  publish 
Just  before  his  death. 

SUA'KEZ,  FRANCIS,  eldest  ton  of  Gasper  Sunee  of  Toledo,  and 
of  Antonia  Yasquez  of  Utiel,  was  bom  at  Granada,  where  his  father 
practised  as  an  advocate^  on  the  dth  of  January  15i8.  After  receiving 
a  good  elementary  education,  he  was  sent  to  Salamanca  to  study  law 
in  1562.  The  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  founded  about 
twenty  years  before,  were  at  this  time  labouring  to  extend  the  ramifi- 
cations of  their  order  with  the  full  force  of  the  enthusiasm  which  gave 
it  birth.  John  Ramirez,  as  Suarez  asserted  in  after-life,  induced  no 
Ims  than  five  hundred  students  of  Salamanca  to  devote  themselves  to 
a  religious  life  by  the  fervour  of  his  preaching  on  Quadragesima 
Sunday  in  1564.  Suarez  himself  was  among  the  number.  He  expe- 
rienced considerable  difficulty  before  he  could  induce  the  superiors  of 
the  order  to  admit  him  to  probation ;  and  even  after  John  Buurez,  the 
provincial-general,  had  resolved  to  receive  him,  on  account  of  hit 
possessmg  qualifications  which  appeared  capable  of  being  turned  to 
account^  remonstrances  were  offered  against  this  determination  by 
tnore  than  one  member  of  the  Society.  During  the  period  of  his 
noviciate  Suarez  eminently  distinguished  himself  by  that  obedience 
and  humility,  which  it  waa  one  of  the  great  olnects  of  the  founders  of 
the  order  to  impress  upon  their  disciples.  Before  the  probationary 
two  years  were  completed,  he  was  made  to  begin  his  philoeophioal 
studies.  In  these  he  made  little  progress,  and  earnestly  begged  of  his 
superiors  to  allow  him  to  desist  from  studies  for  which  he  was 
convinced  he  had  no  capacity.  A  more  favourable  opinion  of  hit 
talenta  continued  notwithstanding  to  gain  gx^mnd  among  the  order, 
and  Martin  Guttierez,  then  in  high  estimation  among  his  brethren, 
was  wont  to  say,  pointing  to  Suarez,  **God  intends,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  that  bro&er,  to  magnify  the  church,  and  do  honour 
to  the  Society."  Deferring  in  this,  as  in  everything,  to  the  directions 
of  his  superiors^  Suarez  toiled  through  the  usual  course  of  philo* 
Bophioal  study,  but  apparently  with  indifferent  success;  for  when 
advanced  to  the  theological  classes,  in  which  be  Cook  more  pleasure, 
he  found  bis  progress  obstructed  by  his  deficiency  in  the  prepara- 
tory branches  of  instruction,  and  he  now  laboured  to  make  up  his 
deficiencies.  With  this  view  he  compiled  for  himself  a  system  of 
metaphysics,  the  same  whioh,  published  at  a  later  period,  with  a  very 
few  finishing  touches,  elicited  much  applause.  Having  completed  this 
task,  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  private  hours  to  self-tuition  in  the 
science  of  casuistry.  Having  taken  his  vows  at  the  usual  time,  Suarez 
was  immediately  employed  in  the  educational  department  He  taught 
philosophy  for  a  short  time  at  Segovia,  and  next  theology,  for  several 
years,  at  Yalladolid.  In  1580  he  was  called  to  Rome^  and  lectured  on 
theology  there,  in  the  CoUegs  of  the  Society,  with  great  applause  for 
eight  years.  The  climate  of  Rome  affecting  his  health,  he  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  his  native  country  in  1588,  where  he  was  appointed 
nrofessor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Alcalift,  a  situation  which  he 
held  till  1596.  On  quitting  Alcaic  he  lectured  for  a  year  at  Salamanca. 
The  University  of  Coimbra  in  Portugal  had,  in  the  meantime^  by 
repeated  sulicitotions  obtained  of  Philip  II.  that  Suarez  should  be 
appointed  its  principal  professor  of  divinity.  On  his  way  thither  , 
Suarez  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  theology  from  the  Univettity 
of  Evora.  He  arrived  at  Coimbra  in  1597,  and  spent  there  the  . 
remaining  twenty  years  of  bis  life.  His  lucid  arrangement,  extra- 1 
ordinary  memory,  and  fervid  eloquence,  rendered  his  lecttirea  emi- 1 
nently  popular.  But  the  manner  in  which  his  contemporaries  speak 
of  him  is  calculated  to  leave  an  impression  that  his  striking  personal 
character  had  quite  as  great  an  influence  in  rtusing  him  to  fiime  as  his 
Intellectual  powers.  He  shunned  applause;  he  was  indefatigable  in 
his  endeavours  to  render  himaelf  serviceable  to  others;  he  was 
guarded  in  bis  language,  even  when  expressing  himself  under  strong 
excitement ;  he  was  abstinent,  both  in  regard  to  meat  and  drink ;  and 
the  same  enthusiasm  which  impelled  him  '<to  tokethe  order  l^  storm," 
continued  to  show  itself  unabated  to  the  kst,  in  his  eager  discharge  of 
devotional  offices. 

Of  all  his  works,  that  which  attracted  most  attention  in  this  country 
waa,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  controversial  treatise  called 
forth  b^  the  defence  of  the  oath  of  fidelity  published  by  James  I., 
^Defensio  Fidei  Catholicn  ct  Apostolic»  adversui  Ang1ican»  Sect» 


Brrorss,  cum  RcapoDsione  ad  Apdogiam  pro  Juramento  Fidelitatis  et 
Pnsfationem  Monitoriam  Sereniasimi  Jacobi,  AngUas  Regis.'  It 
appeared  at  Coimbra  in  1618.  It  is  the  work  of  an  enthosiastiff 
recluse,  whe,  deeply  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  principles^  and 
accustomed  to  teach  them  as  abstractions  to  youth,  not  to  attempt  to 
praotiBe  them  amid  the  hindrancee  of  real  llfs,  pursues  them  out  to 
all  their  consequences  with  a  bold  and  severe  logi&  The  language 
is  decorous,  but  the  conclusions  are  stated  without  roscrve  or  Boftan- 
ing,  and  at  the  conduaion  of  each  chapter  an  exhortation  Ui  addrsoaod 
to  King  James,  begging  him  to  acknowledge  tiieir  truth,  and  aubmii 
to  them  in  practice.  The  king  replied  by  having  the  book  condemned 
to  be  burnt  in  London.  By  onier  of  the  Parliament  of  Faris^  it 
suffered  the  same  fate  in  that  capital  in  1614.  It  was  not  audi  a  work 
as  poKticsl  leaders  in  the  court  of  Rome  would  have  ventured  to  pot 
forth ;  but  H  was  such  a  one  as  they  rejoiced  to  see  put  forth  by 
their  abstract- tlunken,  for  whom  they  could  apologise  to  sovereigns 
as  well-meaning  men,  but  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  therefore  not 
worth  mindmg,  at  the  same  time  that  they  reckoned,  and  not  with- 
out cause,  upon  the  effects  to  be  produced  by  the  single-minded 
cxpreasion  of  aaincere  enthusiast.  With  Suarez  however  it  was  per- 
fect earnestness  and  conscientious  conviction.  When  informed  of  the 
treatment  experienced  by  his  book,  he  expressed  the  enthosiastie  wish 
that  his  body  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  bearing  testimony  to  his 
faith  by  suffering  the  same  fate;  and  he  waa  in  truth  the  stuff  of 
which  martyrs  are  mada  His  systematic  worics  were  after  his  death 
collected  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  in  twenty- 
four  volumes.  The  most  important  arc : — ^four  volumes  on  the  ehieC 
end  of  man,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  will,  good  and  evil,  virtue  and 
vice,  and  rina ;  a  volume  on  laws,  and  God  viewed  in  his  capacity  of 
legislator;  four  volumes  on  grace,  viz.  on  justification  and  the 
necessity  of  grace,  on  actual  grace  and  the  means  of  graces  on  habitual 
grace  and  its  effecte,  on  the  true  meaning  of  efficacious  means  of 
grace,  && ;  two  volumes  of  metaphysics,  and  one  of  commentaries  as 
different  works  of  Aristotle.  The  chief  merits  of  the  writings  of 
Suarea  arc  order  and  precision.  His  system  is  a  modifieatioo  of 
Molinism,  with  a  view  to  obviate  some  of  the  objections  urged  againsk 
it  by  the  strict  adherents  to  the  views  of  St.  Augustine.  The  contro- 
versy between  the  Jesuits  and  the  sectaries  of  that  father,  like  that 
between  the  Arminians  and  Calvinists  in  the  Reformed  Churdi,  is 
parsllel  to  the  controversy  between  necessitarians  and  those  who 
maintain  the  freedom  of  human  action.  The  qualities  of  mind  elicited 
in  theological  controversy  are  acuteness  and  logical  neatness.  Thess 
are  to  be  found  in  Suarez,  nor  is  there  anything  in  his  writings  to 
warrant  the  opinion  that  he  possessed  higher  intelleetual  attribntcik 
He  was  something  more  than  a  mere  logician  and  verbal  critic ;  but 
his  greatness  consisted  in  his  elevation  of  sentiment,  impassioned 
temperament,  and  energetic  wilL  Suarez  died  at  Lisbon,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  make  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  his  volumes  on 
Grace,  on  the  25th  of  September  1617. 

{Life,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Suares's  Worht,  published  at  Yenics 
in  1740;  Biblioiheca  Nova  Scriptomm  Mitpanorum,  v.  'Fhmdseus 
Soarsz.' 

SUBLETRAS,  PIERRE,  a  distinguiahed  French  pabter,  was  bom 
at  Uses  in  1699.  His  father,  who  was  also  a  painter,  wta  his  fiist 
instructor,  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  took  his  son  to  Toulouse  and 
placed  him  with  Antoine  Rivals  a  painter  of  reputation  in  that  part 
of  IVanoe.  In  1724  he  went  to  Paris,  and  two  years  afterwards 
obtained  the  grand  prize  for  painting  given  by  the  French  Academy 
for  a  picture  of  the  Brazen  Serpent.  He  was  accordingly  sent  in 
1728  to  Rome,  with  a  pension  from  the  then  government,  and  he 
continued  there  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  acquired  a  great  reputa> 
tion.  In  1739  he  married  a  Roman  lady,  Karia  Fdice  Tibaldi,  a 
distinguished  miniature  painter,  and  th^  were  both  a  short  time 
afterwards  elected  members  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luka  Subleyras 
was  patronised  by  the  popes  Clement  XII.  and  Benedict  XIY^  by 
several  cardinals,  and  many  of  the  Roman  nobility.  He  painted 
Benedict's  portrait,  and  was  commanded  by  that  pope  to  execute  one 
of  the  altarpieccs  for  St.  Petards,  to  be  worked  in  mosaia  The  picture 
represcntmg  St.  Basil  celebrating  mass  before  the  Emperor  Yalens^ 
who  is  seized  with  a  fainting  fit,  was  finished  m  1745,  and  sftcr  being 
exposed  in  St.  Peter's  for  three  weeks,  was  removed  to  the  mosaic 
offices,  and  completed  in  mosaic  before  the  death  of  Subleyras.  He 
died  at  Rome  of  pulmonary  consumption  May  28, 1749^  aged  fifty. 

There  arc  several  fine  pictures  by  Subleyras  in  Rome  and  in  some 
other  cities  of  Italy,  and  a  few  in  Fwaoe;  there  are  eight  in  the 
Louvre.  His  execution  was  delicate,  bat  he  composed  well,  and  was 
an  agreeable  oolouriet  He  etched  a  few  plates ;  among  them  three 
of  the  pictures  which  are  in  the  Louvre— the  Brazen  Serpent,  ICary 
Magdalen  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  and  St  Bruno  restoring  an  infant  to 
life.    There  is  also  a  Holy  Family  by  him. 

SUCHET,  LOUIS  GABRIEL,  Duke  of  Albnfl^  and  Marshal  of 
France,  was  a  native  of  Lyon,  where  his  father  was  a  silk  manufacturer. 
The  date  of  his  birth  was  March  2,  1770,  and  not,  as  frequently 
stated,  1772.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  he 
entered  as  a  volunteer  in  the  cavalry  of  the  national  guard  of  Lyon; 
shortly  forwards,  he  became  captain  of  a  volunteer  company  raised 
in  the  department  of  TArd^dhc^  which  he  commanded  during  four 
months^  men  he  was  raised  to  the  grade  of  "chef  de  bataillon  "  in 
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the  troops  of  the  aboye-named  depftrtm«ii1to  In  this  capacity,  it  is 
stated,  he  was  compelled  to  be  the  active  witneas  of  many  atrodtiea^ 
committed  in  the  name  of  the  law  by  the  deputy  of  the  convention, 
Maignet  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Toulon  in  1793 ;  from  thenoe 
he  was  transferred  to  the  army  of  Italy,  and  was  attached  to  the  brigade 
under  the  command  of  General  Laharpe.  Li  this  campaign  he  specially 
distiogulBhed  himself  at  the  combat  of  Ijoanp  (28rd  of  November 
1795),  where  he  captured  three  Austrian  standards.  He  afterwards 
served  with  distinction  in  the  same  campaign  under  the  Generals 
Augereau  and  Mass^na,  and  received  several  wounds.  He  was  selected 
by  Mass^na  to  present  to  Bonaparte  the  standards  which  had  been 
captured  during  the  year  1797  by  the  brigade  in  which  was  hia 
battalion.  It  was  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Neumark  (2nd  of  April 
1797)  that  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  *'chef  de  brigade."  He  after- 
wuds  joined  the  army  in  Switzerland,  where  he  was  instrumental  to 
the  oonduaion  of  a  treaty  with  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Fribouig. 
This  treaty  did  not  prevent  the  war  being  soon  after  rekindled  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  it  Suchet  displaved  considerable  skill;  it  was 
there  tluit  he  first  gave  proof  of  his  talents  as  a  tactician,  which  after- 
wards raised  him  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  Bonaparte.  The 
importsat  part  he  acted  in  this  campaign  was  recogcised  by  his  chief, 
who  deputed  him  to  Paris  to  present  to  the  Directory  twenty-^hree 
standards  taken  from  the  enemy. 

When  the  expedition  to  ^gypt  was  determined  upon,  it  was 
originally  intended  that  Suchet  should  be  included  among  the  mili- 
tary commanders  selected  to  act  under  Bonaparte ;  the  disondered  state 
however  of  discipline  which  prevailed  in  the  army  of  Italy,  and  the 
repreaentations  of  General  ^une,  who  commanded  it>  caused  him  to 
be  retained  there  with  the  rank  of  Majo^Genersl  of  Brigade.  In  his 
new  command  he  made  many  strenuous  endeavours  to  renew  the 
ancient  discipline  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  soldier; 
these  endeavours  were  construed  by  the  suspicious  government  at 
Paris  into  an  attempt  to  introduce  into  the  army  an  aristocratic  ruleu 
pis  recal  was  decided  upon,  in  opposition  to  the  strong  remonstrances 
made  on  the  subject  by  General  Joubert>  who  was  among  the  most 
popular  and  suooessfol  of  the  republican  generals  of  that  period.  On 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  of  the  charges 
which  had  been  brought  sgainst  him,  and  he  was  transferred  to  a 
command  in  the  army  of  the  Danube.  He*  there  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  by  the  able  manner  in  which  he  seconded  the  skilful 
manoeuvres  of  General  Maaa^na  in  the  Grisons.  The  successes  which 
attended  the  French  arms  in  Switzerland  were  counterbalanced  by 
the  disasters  of  General  Soberer  in  Itsly ;  these  disasters  necessitated 
the  appointment  of  a  more  daring  and  vigorous  commander,  and 
Joubcort  was  again  intrusted  with  the  chief  command.  On  this  ooca- 
aion  Snehet  was  recalled  from  the  army  of  the  Danube^  and  placed  at 
the  head  of  Jonbert's  staff.  The  campaign  which  ensued  added 
greatly  to  his  military  reputation;  the  careful  avoidance  of  error  in 
his  movements  and  manosuvres,  the  skilful  disposition  of  his  troops, 
whether  acting  independently  or  in  conjunction  with  the  main  army, 
as  they  procured,  him  important  successea^  soon  attracted  the  notice 
of  Bonaparte  when  he  joined  the  Italian  army,  and  he  was  appointed 
by  him  second  in  commend  to  Massdna.  hy  this  capacity  he  par- 
tienlarly  distioguished  himself  in  the  actions  at  San  Bartolomeo  and 
the  bridge  of  Cesio  (7th  and  8th  of  May  1800).  With  a  body  of  8000 
men,  advantageously  posted,  he  checked  the  advance  of  General  M^ss^ 
who  had  five  times  his  numbers,  and  for  a  long  time  harassed  his 
army,  whose  retreat  he  had  cut  off;  he  thus  Afforded  a  powerful 
co-operation  to.  the  main  army  of  the  French,  which,  under  the 
oommand  of  Bonaparte,  was  at  that  time  orossing  the  Great  St 
Bernard.  General  Sucbetj  after  these  operations,  rejoined  Maas^na 
on  the  plains  of  Alessandria,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Marengo. 
When,  in  consequence  of  this  decisive  battle,  the  city  of  Genoa  again 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  the  government  of  it  wss  given  to 
Suchet  At  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  of  six  months,  which  had 
been  concluded  between  the  Frenoh  and  Austrians,  the  oommand  of 
the  oentre  of  the  army  of  Italy  was  confided  to  him.  In  this  command 
he  was  enabled  to  extricate  General  Dupont^  so  imfortunately  known 
Vy  his  subsequent  disasters  at  Baylen,  in  Spain,  f^om  a  position  of 
considerable  danger,  and,  in  conjunction  with  him,  obtained  a  signal 
aucceas  over  the  Austrians,  under  General  Bellegarde^  at  PoflScJo,  in 
which  action  4000  prisoners  were  made. 

During  the  peace  which  was  concluded  in  1801  at  Luneville  between 
the  Empire  and  i>Vsnce^  General  Suchet  was  employed  in  inspecting 
the  troops  stationed  on  the  south  and  west  frontiers ;  he  was  after- 
wards actively  engsged  in  the  superintendence  of  military  works,  and 
finally  promotsd  to  the  goyemeiship  of  the  castle  of  Lacken,  near 
Brussefsy  having  been  prsvionsly  named  member  of  the  Leg^n  of 
Honour. 

On  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1806,  Suchet  was  attached  to 
the  division  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  Marehal  Lannea.  At 
the  memorable  battle  of  Austerlita,  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
that  division,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  a  manoeuvre  as 
daring  as  it  was  skilfu].  The  following  year,  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Jena  (14th  of  October,  1806),  he  obtamed  at  the  head  of 
his  division^  some  important  advantages  over  Prince  Frederick  Louis  of 
Prussia,  who  commsnded  the  advanced  guard  of  the  main  army  of  the 
Prussians,  at  Graffenthal ;  in  this  engsgement  he  captured  thirty  pieces 


of  artillery ;  among  the  killed  was  the  young  and  gallant  Prince  of 
Prussia.  To  this  movement  of  Suchet  Napoleon  was  indebted  for  the 
opportunity  of  attacking,  without  opposition,  the  rear  of  the  main 
army  of  the  Prussians.  The  following  year  he  materially  contributed 
to  tiie  success  obtained  by  Savary,  duke  of  Rovlgo,  over  the  Kusaian 
General  Essen,  who,  with  20,000  men,  attacked  the  Frenoh  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Narrow  (16th  of  February  1807),  and  was  repelled 
with  considerable  loss. 

The  reputation  which  Suchet  had  acquired  in  these  engagements  as 
a  brave  soldier  snd  a  skilful  tactician,  induced  Napoleon  to  entrust 
him  with  a  separate  command.  An  opportunity  of  doing  so  was 
afforded  him  by  the  war  which  broke  out  in  Spain  in  1808,  and  he 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  fifth  division  of  the  army,  having 
previously  raised  him  to  the  highest  grade  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
with  a  pension  of  20,000  franca,  and  the  title  of  Count  of  the  Empire. 
After  assisting  for  a  short  time  at  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  oommand  of  general-incbief  of  the  French  army  in 
the  province  of  Aragon.  This  brings  us  to  the  most  illustrious  period 
of  his  military  Ufa  When  General  Suchet  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  forces  in  Aragon,  he  found  the  army  so  destitute  of  discipline  that 
it  almost  amounted  to  disoiganisation.  In  applying  the  measures  to 
restore  this  diBcipline,  he  evinced  considerable  discernment,  prudence, 
and  energy ;  no  longer  thwarted  in  his,  efforts  by  the  factious  oppo- 
sition of  mere  theoretical  statesmen,  as  he  had  been  in  the  time  of 
the  Directory,  he  speedily  effected  this  important  purpose>  "  Suchet 
was  no  ordinary  man;  and  with  equal  vigour  and  prudence  he  oom« 
menced  a  system  of  discipline  in  his  corps,  and  of  order  in  lus  govern* 
ment,  that  afterwards  carried  him,  with  scarcely  a  check,  from  one 
success  to  another,  until  he  obtained  the  rank  of  marshal  for  himself, « 
and  the  honour  for  his  corps  of  being  the  only  one  in  Spain  that  never 
suffered  any  signal  reverse."  (Napier, '  Histoiy  of  the  Peninsular  War,* 
vol.  il  p.  97.)  In  1810  General  Suchet  received  orders  fiK>m  Madrid 
to  lay  siege  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Lerids,  the  approaches  to  which 
were  covered  by  the  Spanish  General  0*DonneU  and  a  strong  body  of 
Catalonian  troops.  The  defeat  of  this  general  was  followed,  after  a 
gallant  snd  obstinate  resistance,  by  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  which 
he  had  protected  (14th  of  May  1810),  in  which  were  found  five 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  The  fall  of  Lerida  was  followed  by  ^t  of 
Mequinanza  (8th  of  June  1810),  and  Tortosa  (2nd  of  January  1811). 
These  successes  were  followed  by  one  stiU  more  important^  the  taking 
of  the  city  of  Tarragona  (28th  of  June  1811),  which  was  defended  by  a 
garrison  of  18,000  men ;  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
after  a  siege  of  two  months,  or  rather,  ss  Suchet  himself  expressed  it, 
after  a  succeaaion  of  three  sieges  and  five  assaults;  they  found  in  it, 
according  to  the  French  accounti^  five  thousand  cannon  and  abundant 
munitians.  The  sanguinary  nature  of  this  siege  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  upwards  of  9000  Spaniards  of  the  ganison  are  said 
to  have  perished.  The  occupation  of  Mont-Serrat,  a  place  of  such 
strength  that  it  was  deemed  impregnable,  followed  soon  after  the  fall 
of  Tarragona.  Thep^  brilliant  aervioeB  were  justly  appreciated  by 
Napoleon,  who  rewarded  them  by  raising  Suchet  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Marshal  of  the  Empire.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1811  Suchet 
directed  the  operations  of  his  army  against  Murviedro,  the  ancient 
Saguntum,  the  fortifications  of  whi<m  had  latterly  been  reconstructed 
at  considerable  expense ;  the  defeat  of  General  Blake  and  80,000  men 
under  its  wsUs,  waa  followed,  after  about  a  month's  sisge,  by  the  fall 
of  this  important  fortress.  A  reinforosment  of  freah  ^ops  having 
arrived  fsflm  Navarre,  Suchet  next  proceeded  to  invest  the  city  of 
Valencia,  which  surrendered  to  him  by  capitulation  on  the  10th  of 
Januaiy  1812.  The  fall  of  this  city  and  of  some  fortresses  .in  its 
neighbourhood,  was  followed  by  the  occupation  of  tiie  entire  province 
of  which  it  was  the  capitaL  Albuf^ra,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
his  last  successes,  became  the  title  of  the  dukedom  to  which  he  was 
raised  by  Napoleon,  who  added  to  hia  title  an  extensive  and  valuable 
domain.  But  he  obtained  a  higher  title  to  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  posterity  by  the  general  expressed  feeling  of  the  Spaniards  under  his 
rule,  that  he  mitigated  the  horrors  of  war  by  his  humanity,  and  dsalt 
equal  justice  to  the  conquerors  and  to  the  conquered.  Marshal  Suchet 
pursued  the  same  system  of  government  in  the  province  of  Valencia  that 
had  answered  so  well  in  that  of  Aragon ;  he  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
commission  composed  of  enlightened  and  respectable  men.  He  called 
together  an  assembly  of  persons  of  every  dssa.of  society,  and  who 
represented  various  interests,  to  vote  the  expenses  of  the  war  and 
equitably  to  divide  its  burdens;  and  to  tbem  he  rendered  a  faithful 
and  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  these  taxes  were  em- 
ployed. He  manifested  the  same  spirit  of  confidence  and  justice 
towards  the  soldiers  under  his  oommand,  and  found  it  productive  (Mf 
the  most  beneficial  results. 

The  success  which  attended  the  British  arms  under  Lord  Wellington, 
and  the  decisive  victory  which  he  obtained  at  Vittoris,  compelled  a 
large  portion  of  the  French  army  to  retreat  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  and, 
in  consequence,  Suchet  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing the  eastern  provinces  of  Spain,  and  to  fisdl  back  upon  Catalonia, 
where  he  maintained  himaelf  for  some  timci  Obliged  at  length  to 
evacuate  this  province,  and  to  retreat  towards  the  frontiers  of  France, 
he  effected  tUs  retreat  in  the  attitude  of  a  conqueror,  and  secured  his 
army  from  the  reverses  usually  incident  upon  such  an  operation.  On 
reaching  Narbonne,  he  signified,  on  14th  April  1814,  his  adheaion  to 
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the  decrees  of  the  leDate  directed  against  Napoleon.  Employed  to 
ivceive  Ferdinand  Yll.  who  had  been  released  from  Valengay,  and  to 
present  him  to  the  Spanish  army,  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  the 
king  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  carried  on  the  war  against  his 
subjects.  The  gratitude  of  the  Spanish  nation  towards  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  marshal  was  further  eyinced  by  the  general  testimony 
which  was  borne  to  his  justice  and  humanity,  when,  in  1823,  the 
French  again  occupied  the  scene  of  his  exploits. 

The  speedy  adhesion  of  Suchet  to  the  Bourbons  was  rewarded  by 
his  being  created  a  member  of  the  new  peerage,  and  his  appointment 
to  the  command  of  the  tenth  military  division,  of  which  the  head- 
quarters was  Strasboui^g.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  L  from  Elba, 
though  he  maintained  his  fidelity  to  the  Bourbons  so  long  as 
Louis  XYIII.  remained  in  France,  he  renewed  his  allegianoe  to  his 
former  chief,  and  accepted  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps, 
with  which  he  obtained  seyeral  important  successes  over  the  Pied- 
montese  and  the  Austrians.  His  army  was  composed  of  only  10,000 
men,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians,  nearly 
1 00,000  strong,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Ljon,  for  which 
city,  by  his  judicious  management,  he  obtained  an  honourable  capitu- 
lation ;  one  of  the  conditions  in  it  being  that  all  the  valuable  munitions 
of  war  contained  in  that  city  should  be  respected  by  the  enemy. 

On  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  remained  for  some 
time  in  disgrace,  and  was  deprived  of  his  civil  though  not  of  his  mili- 
tary honours.  He  was  however  restored  to  his  position  in  the  peerage 
by  a  royal  ordinance  dated  the  5th  of  March  1819,  and  he  appears  to 
have  almost  entirely  recovered  the  favour  of  the  king.  On  the  French 
expedition  to  Spcdn  in  1828,  it  waa  generally  expected  that  Marshal 
Suchet  would  have  been  selected  to  accompany  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
Idme  as  his  principal  adviser,  but  he  was  already  suffering  severely 
from  the  disease  to  which  he  shortly  afterwards  fell  a  victim.  He 
died  at  Marseille  on  the  3rd  of  January  1826,  leaving  behind  him  a 
young  widow  and  several  children.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
he  was  occupied  in  composing  a  memoir  of  his  campaign  in  Spain, 
which  has  sinoo  been  published.  ('  M^moires  de  Suchet,'  2  vol&,  Paris, 
1826.) 

The  reputation  of  Suchet  stands  deaervedly  high  amongst  the  gene- 
rals of  Napoleon  I.  His  military  career  was  unstained  by  any  of  the 
excesses  which  have  disgraced  so  many  of  his  most  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  command.  Brought  up  in  the  school  of  Mass^na,  he  rivalled 
his  military  skill  without  imitating  his  vices.  It  is  true  that  his 
entrance  by  storm  into  Tarragona  was  marked  by  the  rapine  and  inhu- 
manity of  his  soldiers;  but  the  inability  of  a  chief  perfectly  to  restrain 
the  frenzied  violence  of  his  soldiers  on  such  terrible  occasions  is  a 
melancholy  fact  which  the  history  of  all  ages  has  established.  We 
have  already  dwelt  upon  his  qualities  as  a  mUitary  and  a  civil  ruler. 
The  high  opinion  entertained  of  Suohet  by  Napoleon  I.  has  been 
recorded  by  O'Meara  and  Las  Cases.  On  the  question  being  asked  him 
by  the  former,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  first  of  his  generals  ?  he 
replied,  "  I  think  that  Suchet  is  probably  the  first.  Maas^na  was ;  but 
you  may  say  that  he  is  dead"  (1817) — alluding  to  the  complaint  under 
which  that  marshal  was  fast  sinking. 

SUCKLING,  SIR  JOHN,  an  English  poet»  was  bom  at  Whitton  in 
Middlesex,  1608-9.  His  father  was  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state  and  comptroller  of  the  household  to  James  I.,  and  vras  by 
descent  of  a  Norfolk  fiimily.  The  son  is  said  to  have  shown  in  his 
boyhood  great  readiness  in  the  acquisition  of  languages.  We  are  not 
dearly  informed  as  to  the  place  and  manner  of  his  education.  Aubrey 
thinks  that  he  was  at  school  at  Westminster,  but  this  fact  does  not 
seem  certain.  In  1623  he  matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  in  1628,  about  a  year  after  his  fathei^s  death,  travelled  abroad. 
In  1631  he  joined  the  army  of  Qustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden, 
and  probably  remained  on  the  Continent  till  1632.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  led  the  life  of  a  courtier,  and  was  distingiushed  among  his 
contemporaries  not  less  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  vrit  than  by  the 
splendid  appearance  which  he  maintained  by  the  moat  lavish  expendi- 
"^are.  Among  his  companiona  were  Lord  Falkland,  Carew,  Shirley, 
and  Davenant;  from  the  last  of  whom  Aubrey  derived  most  of  boa 
anecdotes  of  Suckling,  whom  he  has  thus  described  ('  Lives  of  Eminent 
Men,*  *  Bodleian  Letters,'  vol.  ii,  part  ii.,  645) :— "  He  was  famous  at 
court  for  his  ready  sparkling  wit,  which  was  envied,  and  Sir  William 
(Davenant)  says  he  waa  the  bull  that  was  bayted ;  he  was  incomparably 
ready  at  reparteeing,  and  hia  wit  moat  sparklmg  when  most  set  on  and 
provoked."  While  pursuing  a  course  of  fashionable  pleasures,  among 
which  gambling  seems  to  have  most  attracted  him,  he  became  engaged 
in  a  quarrel  with  a  brother  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  reoeived  from 
him  a  severe  beating,  which  he  does  not  appear  in  any  way  to  have 
resented.  After  tms  dishonour  his  associates  looked  coldly  on  him, 
and  the  oonsequent  loss  of  reputation  seems  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  the  decline  of  his  fortunes.  About  this  time  we  find  the  first 
notice  of  him  as  an  author :  in  1637  was  published  his  '  Session  of  the 
Poets;'  in  1638,  his  'AgUura;'  and  in  1639  his  <Brennoralt,'  under 
the  title  of  *  The  Disoontented  Colonel,'  a  satire  on  the  rebels.  When 
the  disturbances  broke  out  in  Scotland,  Suckling  equipped  a  troop  of 
100  horse  in  the  kmg's  service,  and  so  magnificenUy,  that  they  cost 
him,  it  is  said,  12,000^  This  extravagance  was  much  ridiculed ;  and 
the  misconduct  and  defeat  of  his  men  in  1639,  in  the  battle  between 
the  Scotch  and  the  royal  army,  gave  occasion  for  a  balUd,  more  coarse 


than  humorous,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  John  Mennis,  a  wit 
of  those  times,  and  which  is  printed  in  a  poetical  misoeliany  entitlt-d 
*Musarum  Deliciae,  or  the  Muses'  Reoreation,  containing  several  pieces 
of  poetique  wit»'  2nd  edit,  1656.  (Percy,  'Ancient  Ballada,'  iL  322.) 
In  1640,  on  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  Suckling  waa  returned 
member  for  Bramber,  and  took  an  active  share  in  the  piarty  strife  that 
followed.  A  letter  of  his  is  extanti  addressed  to  Heniy  Jermyn,  after- 
wards earl  of  St.  Albans,  in  which  he  diseuases  at  some  lengdi  the 
critical  situation  of  the  king.  In  1641  he  joined  in  a  plot  to  rescue 
Strafford  from  the  Tower,  and  was  in  conseqaenee  summoned  before 
parliament  and  accused  of  being  an  accomplice  in  a  design  to  bring 
over  the  French ;  upon  this  he  fled  to  France,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards in  that  country,  some  say  on  May  7,  1641. 

His  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  a  fever;  or,  according  to 
another  story,  related  by  Pope,  and  inscribed  on  his  portrait  at 
Knowle  in  Kent,  by  a  wonnd  in  the  heel  fh>m  a  rusty  nail,  a  penknife, 
or  a  razor,  placed  purposely  in  his  boot  by  his  valet,  who,  after  robbing 
him,  wished  to  ensure  safety  in  flight  by  disabling  his  maater  from 
pursuit  According  to  Aubrey,  he  poisoned  himself  at  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Suckling,  in  the  work  referred  to  below,  says  that  family  tradition  eon- 
firms  the  report  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  A  Letter  sent  by  Sir  John 
Suckling  from  France,  deploring  his  sad  Estate  and  Flighty' dated 
Paris,  June  16, 1641,  but  which  was  published  in  London,  1641,  he  is 
said  to  have  stayed  some  time  at  Rouen  after  his  arrival  in  FVance^ 
and  to  be  then  living  with  his  wife  at  the  Hague ;  but  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  such  a  production.  His  death  must  have  been  before 
1643,  as  in  that  year  was  printed,  at  London,  'A  Copy  of  Two  Remon- 
strances brought  over  the  River  Stix  in  Caron's  Ferryboate,  by  the 
Ghost  of  Sir  John  Suckling.'  His  works  are — 1.  '  Fragmenta  Aurea,' 
8vo,  London,  printed  by  Humphrey  Moseley,  1646,  with  a  portrait  of 
the  author,  containing  poema,  letters,  and  an  Account  of  Religion  by 
Reason ;  in  some  of  his  poems  he  is  aaid  to  have  been  assisted  by  Sir 
John  Mennis.  (Wood's  *Athen.  Oxon.,'  Bliss,  iii,  926.)  2.  *The 
Qoblins,'  London,  1646.  3.  'Fragmenta  Aurea,'  1648,  no  portrait 
4.  '  An  Account  of  Religion  by  ReiuBon,'  Tendon,  1658.  5.  *  Aglaura, 
the  Goblins,  and  Brennoralt,'  London,  1658.  6.  '  Letters  to  several 
Persons  of  Honour,'  London,  1659.  7.  'The  Sad  One,*  a  tragedy, 
London,  1659.  8.  'His  Last  Remains,'  London,  1659.  9.  His  Works 
— Poems,  Plays,  Letters,  Tonson,  8vo,  London,  1709,  with  portrait; 
have  been  several  times  reprinted.  A  work  entitled  Selectiona  from 
his  Works,  with  a  Life  prefixed  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Suckling,  London, 
1836,  has  furnished  most  of  the  few  facts  contained  in  thia  scanty 
biography.  The  reader  may  sJso  consult  his  Life,  by  Obalmers^  the 
pamphlets  about  him  already  quoted,  and  a  folio  sheet  printed  in 
1641,  entided  *  The  Suoklington  Faction.' 

In  person  Suckling  was  about  the  middle  siee,  though  but  slightly 
made,  with  a  graceful  carriage.  In  the  edition  of  his  works  by  his 
namesake  is  an  engraving  from  a  porti-ait  by  Vandyke,  and  two  more 
by  that  master  are  there  mentioned.  His  poems  relate  almost  entirely 
to  the  paeaion  of  love :  the  fortunes  of  a  lover  and  the  feeUnga  arising 
from  his  successes  and  reverses  are  described  with  the  accuracy  <tf 
one  personally  experienced  in  such  adventures.  These  compoeitionBy 
written  in  the  tranaition  period  between  an  age  of  thought  and  learn- 
ing, and  an  age  of  careless  dissipation,  present  in  singular  comlnnaticn 
the  characteristics  of  the  passing  and  the  coming  generation.  In  the 
more  or  less  pedantio  love  of  classical  allusion,  and  in  the  strained 
intricacy  of  wit,  the  style  of  Suckling  somewhat  resembles  that  of  his 
contemporaries ;  while  in  the  licentiousness  of  his  subjects,  the  gaiety 
and  ease  of  expression,  and  the  strange  mixture  of  grossness  and 
refinement  of  feeUng,  he  still  more  reminds  us  of  the  court-poets  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  His  ballad  of  'The  Wedding'  has  been 
iustly  celebrated  for  the  truth  and  naivete  of  description,  and  the 
happy  boldness  in  the  use  of  homely  imageiy.  The  songs, '  When, 
dearest,  I  but  think  of  thee,'  and  '  Tell  me,  ye  justsr  Deities,'  are 
among  the  best  of  his  pieces.  His  letters  are  written  in  remarkably 
pure  Bnghsfa,  but  in  a  style  too  studied  and  elaborate  for  such 
compositions. 

SUE,  EUGiSNE,  the  popular  lomancist,  was  bom  at  Paris  Dec  10, 
1804.  His'anoestors,  who  came  from  Lacolme,  near  Cannes,  in  the 
south  of  France,  settled  in  the  French  capital  at  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  and  having  adopted  the  medical  profession,  pro- 
duced three  generations  of  respectable  physidans,  two  of  whom  became 
celebrated,  and  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  practice.  Joseph  Sue,  his 
grandfather,  and  Jean-Joseph  Sue,  his  father,  are  both  mentioned  with 
honourable  distinction  in  the  national  biographies  of  Franoe.  The 
latter,  who  had  been  principal  physieian  to  the  H6pital  de  la  Mai^on 
du  Roi,  and  anatomical  lecturer  to  the  £cole  Royals  des  Beaux  Arts, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XYL,  was  one  of  the  household  physicians 
of  Napoleon  L;  and  the  future  author  of  the  '  Wandering  Jew '  was 
held  at  the  font  by  the  Empress  Josephine  and  her  son  Eugene  Bean- 
hamais,  from  whom  he  derivea  his  Chiiatian  name. 

Dr.  Sue,  having  but  two  children^a  son  and  a  daughter — ^was 
desirous  of  bringing  up  his  son  to  his  own  profsssion,  and  Eugene  in 
consequence  studied  medicine  at  the  hospitals  as  well  as  at  the  schools 
of  Paris ;  and,  thanks  to  his  fathei^s  position  and  influence,  was  enabled 
at  the  a^  of  twenty  to  enter  a  company  of  the  Royal  Body  Quards  as 
aide-major.  He  was  soon  after  transferred  to  the  staff  of  the  fVench 
army  preparing  to  enter  Spain  under  the  Duke  of  Angouldme.    lu 
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this  eampftign  he  waB  present  at  the  riege  of  Cadiz  and  at  the  Troca- 
dero  in  1823.  In  1825  he  quitted  the  Icmd  for  the  aea  service,  Tisited 
America,  Asia,  and  the  coaat  of  tiie  Mediterranean,  daring  which 
ezounionB  he  obtained  that  knowledge  of  ocean  scenes  and  aiulor  life 


which  he  has  since  described  with  indisputable  power  in  his  earlier 
tales.  He  was  present  in  1828  at  the  battle  of  Navarioo,  on  board  of 
the  line-of-battle  ship  le  Breslau.  In  1829  his  father  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty-nine,  leaving  to  his  son  an  uuincambered  estate  of  40,000 
franos  (16002.)  a  year,  besides  a  splendid  museum  of  anatomy,  valued 
at  several  thousands  more,  bequeathed  to  the  nation.  Eug^e  Sue,  at 
this  time  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  renounced  the  profession  by  which 
his  family  had  acquired  so  much  distinction,  and  to  which  he  owed 
his  fortune.  His  taste  indiuiDg  to  art^  le  became  a  painter,  and  in 
that  vocation  entered  the  studio  of  Oudin.  About  the  same  period  he 
felt  an  ambition  to  signalise  himself  in  literature,  and  tliis  was  gratified 
by  the  insertion  of  some  slight  articles  in  the  journal  recently  eatab- 
li.<<hed  by  Emile  de  Girardin — '  le  Voleur.*  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
he  began  to  write  tales  descriptive  of  eea  adventures,  publishing  in 
quick  succession  *  Plick  et  Plock,'  '  Atar-Gull,*  and  '  la  Salamandre.' 
The  two  furmer  were  rejected  by  the  trade,  be  therefore  published 
them  at  his  own  risk.  In  1882  he  had  already  become  popular  both 
with  publishers  and  their  subscribers.  But  it  would  be  qtute  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  he  was  an  advocate  of  the  July  revolution — 
no  man  at  that  time  could  repudiate  it  more ;  wherever  he  went  he 
was  loud  in  denouDcinfi^  it.  His  father's  name  and  his  private  fortune 
gave  him  access  to  the  best  company ;  he  selected  the  highest  for  his 
cultivation,  and  lived  among  the  old  families  of  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Qermain. 

Sue  was  one  of  the  first  to  try  his  skill  in  framing  those  historical 
romances  which  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Soott  had  rendered  so 
aniversally  popular.  A  new  market  had  been  opened  for  the  purchase 
of  his,  and  similar  fictions — ^the  newspaper  feuilletons.  Thus  his 
'  Latrdaumont,'  Ms  '  Jean  Cavalier,'  his  '  Commandeur '  were  published 
and  devoured,  from  day  to  day  by  the  public.  His  name  had  become 
a  magnetic  charm  in  the  estimation  of  ^ose  speculators,  who  had  once 
rejected  his  manuscript.  It  was  presumed  that  so  popular  a  name 
was  a  guarantee  for  success  in  literary  enterprises;  and  acting  on  this 
presumption,  he  was  engaged  at  very  high  terms,  having  a  reputation 
for  concocting  vivid  scenes  of  naval  adventure,  to  write  a  '  History  of 
the  French  Navy.'  But  the  speculator  in  this  instance  was  disap- 
pointed :  the  public  bought  the  first  volume  on  account  of  the  name, 
and  refused  to  buy  ttil  we  other  volumes  on  account  of  the  work. 
From  1882  to  1840,  Eug^e  Sue  had  confined  himself  to  that  class  of 
fictions,  in  which  he  had  attempted  to  emulate,  if  not  to  rival,  Fenimore 
Cooper  in  sea  adventures,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  historical  delinea- 
tions. But  at  this  period  the  novels  of  Balzac  in  France,  and  those  of 
Charles  IMckens  in  England,  had  created  a  taste  for  the  novel  of  real 
life,  or  as  the  French  call  it,  le  Roman  de  Moeura.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  adopt  the  new  style,  and  to  this  change  we  owe  '  Arthur,' 
the  'Hotel  Lambert,'  and  ' Mathilda,' published  in  1841  and  1842. 
Making  allowance  for  those  licences  in  morality,  which  are  too  fre- 
quently found  in  the  current  French  fictions  as  well  as  dramas,  there 
is  a  skill  in  the  combination  of  the  plot,  and  a  power  of  description  in 
the  incidents,  in  'Mathilda,'  which  his  earlier  tales  did  not  prepare  the 
reader  for.  The  higheat  critical  authorities  have  admitted  that  it 
exhibits  more  than  one  of  the  qualities  of  a  superior  novel.  It  waa  in 
this  work  that  Eug^e  Sue  first  started  that  idea  of  the  moral  Howard, 
going  about  succouring  the  poor,  redressing  wrongs,  and  chastising 
the  wicked,  which  he  developed  afterwards  in  the  *  Mysteries  of  Paris' 
and  the  *  Wandering  Jew.'  These  two  novels  originally  appeared  in 
the  '  Journal  dea  Debate '  and  the '  Constitutionnel,'  occupying  by  theur 
great  length  nearly  three  yeara  in  the  ooutbc  of  publication.  Including 
the  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  former  and  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  latter,  the  whole  of  the  four  years  from  1842  to  1846  waa 
taken  up  with  these  baleful  writings,  and  the  ferment  and  agitation  of 
!be  public  fimcy  was  excited  to  the  highest  degree,  without  respite  or 
relaxation.  The  original  terms  proposed  and  accepted  for  CAoh  of 
these  fictions,  was  100,000  francs  (40002.) ;  but  it  is  understood  that 
they  were  purposely  extended  and  developed,  on  account  of  their 
unexampled  successi,  and  much  larger  sums  allowed  for  them  to  the 
author.  They  were  afterwards  republished  in  volumes,  going  through 
many  editions,  and  being  translated  into  most  living  languages. 
'Martin,  lEnfant  Trouv6,'  appeared  in  1846  in  the  columns  of  the 
<  Constitutionnel,'  and  '  Les  Sept  P^cbds  Capitauz '  in  the  same  paper 
in  1847-48.  Perhapa  the  most  serious  censure  passed  on  his  writings 
was  that  passed  on  this  last  by  the  author  himself  when  he  said  in 
bravado,  *^that  he  would  ahow  the  fair  side  of  all  these  sins ;"  for 
the  work,  which  consists  of  seven  separate  tales,  is  nothing  else  but  an 
apology  for  each  and  all  of  them.  The  first  of  these  tales — '  Pride' — 
is  perhaps  the  master^piece  of  Eugene  Sue ;  the  second  tale — '  Envy ' — 
contains  one  very  dramatic  scene;  but  his  'Avarice,'  his  'Sloth,'  Ac., 
are  unworthy  of  his  reputation. 

The  '  Myst^res  du  Peuple,'  published  in  1852,  is  the  last  fiction  of 
any  note  produced  by  the  pen  of  this  voluminous  writer.  It  is  intended 
as  an  exposure  of  all  the  misery  and  injustice  to  which  the  common 
people  of  every  country  have  been  reduced  in  aU  the  agea  of  the  world. 
After  the  Revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  Sue,  who  had  abimdoned  his  early 
coueervative  principles  for  extreme  democratic  and  aooialistio 


elected  a  representative  of  the  Assemble  Kationale ;  but  since  the 
election  of  Napoleon  III.  he  has  taken  no  part  in  politics.    [Se^  Sup.] 

SUETO'NIUS  (Caiub  Sxtbtonius  TBAVQUiLLns).  The  few  parti- 
culars which  are  known  of  the  life  of  Suetonius  are  derived  chiefly 
from  his  own  writings  and  from  the  epistles  of  his  friend  the  younger 
Pliny. 

The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  as  he  states  that  he  was  a 
young  man  (adolesceus)  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Nero,  the 
time  may  be  fixed  approximately.  He  dUo  says  that  his  faUier  was 
Suetonius  Lenis,  a  tribune  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  and  of  equestrian 
family  ('  0th./  10);  and  that  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Bebriacum,  in 
which  Otbo  was  defeated  by  Vitelliua.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
name  Lenis  signifies  the  same  as  Tranquillus;  but  it  is  said,  that 
instead  of  '  Lenis/  some  manuscripts  have  '  Lastus.'  There  are  extant 
several  letters  from  Pliny  the  Younger  to  Suetoniui^  the  son,  from 
one  of  which  (L  18)  it  appears  that  Suetonius  waa  then  practising  at 
the  bar.  In  another  letter  (v.  11)  Pliny  urges  him  to  publish  some 
works  which  he  had  written.  At  the  request  of  Pliny,  Trajan  granted 
Suetonius  the  Jus  trium  liberorum,  by  which  he  obtained  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  those  who  actually  bad  children,  and  was  freed  from  the 
disabilities  imposed  by  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  on  those  who 
were  married  and  had  no  children.  He  was  Magister  Epiitolarum  to 
Hadrian,  but  lost  his  office  at  the  same  time  that  Septitius  Clarusi 
who  was  Pnofectus  Prsstorii,  and  many  others,  were  dismissed  by 
Hadrian  on  the  ground,  which  is  very  ofaecurely  stated,  that  they  had^ 
without  the  emperor's  penmssion,  conducted  themselves  towards  his 
wife,  Sabina,  with  more  familiarity  than  vras  consistent  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  Imperial  family.  -  (Ael  Spart, '  Hadrian/  ii) 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  Suetonius.  His  friend  Pliny  calls  him  a 
most  upright  and  learned  man,  whose  character  rose  in  his  estimation 
the  better  he  became  acquainted  with  him.  Suetonius  was  a  volu- 
minous writer ;  a  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Suidas  (v.  TpdyicuWos) 
as  follows:  one  book  on  sports  or  pastimes  among  the  Qreeks ;  two 
books  on  Roman  games  and  ahows ;  one  book  on  the  Roman  year ;  one 
book  on  the  notes  or  marks  used  in  writing ;  one  book  on  the  '  Ree- 
publica '  of  Cicero ;  a  treatise  on  proper  names,  and  the  forms  of 
garments,  shoes,  and  other  articles  of  dress ;  a  treatise  on  words  of 
bad  omen;  two  books  on  Rome  and  its  institutions  and  manners;  a 
work  in  eight  books  on  the  Csssars  from  Julius  Csesar  to  Domitian, 
which  is  still  extant;  and  a  Stemma  or  Qenealogy  of  iUustrious 
Romans.  He  also  wrote  a  work  on  kings,  in  three  books ;  a  work 
entitled '  De  Institutione  Officiorum ; '  a  work  on  the  Prsdtors,  the 
eighth  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Priscian;  and  a  work  'De  Yariia 
Rebus.' 

The  only  complete  work  of  Suetonius,  which  is  extant^  is  the  'Lives 
of  the  Twelve  CsBsars,'  now  printed  in  twelve  books  or  parts,  but 
sometimes  distributed  into  eight  books,  as  appears  from  Suidas,  and 
from  several  manuscripts.  This  work  oomprehends,  as  already 
observed,  the  Cesars  from  C.  Julius  Csssar,  the  Dictator,  to  Domitian, 
both  included.  It  has  been  coi^ectured  that  the  first  part  of  the  Life 
of  C.  J.  Csesar  is  wanting,  because  it  begins  rather  abruptly  with  the 
events  of  his  sixteenth  year;  but  the  conjecture  has  nothing  else  to 
support  it.  The  biographies  of  Suetonius  are  peculiar  in  thisir  con- 
struction. He  does  not  strictly  follow  the  chronological  order  of 
events.  There  is  no  attempt  at  rhetorical  ornament  or  effect:  the 
style  is  characterised  by  oorrectnees,  brevity,  precision,  perspicui^, 
and  simplicity ;  there  are  no  idle  words.  There  is  an  air  of  impartia- 
lity about  the  whole  work,  from  which  a  reader  derives  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  than  from  the  laboured  piotures  of 
Tacitus.  VopiBCus  calls  him  a  faultless  and  most  impartial  writer, 
and  a  lover  of  brevity.  The  vices  of  the  Csssars  are  stated  oiroum- 
atantially  and  dxily,  as  facts  well  ascertained.  These  biographies 
abound  in  facts.  Indeed  their  chief  merit  oonsuBts  in  being  a  most 
copious  source  of  materials.  Accordingly  the  style  has  been  appro- 
priately called  by  La  Harpe  anecdotical.  That  Suetonius  was  a 
learned  Roman,  as  his  friend  Pliny  states,  is  apparent  from  his  work. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  and 
the  constitutions  of  his  oountry.  Like  Tacitus,  he  frequently  mentions 
the  legislative  enactments  (Senatus  Consulta)  which  were  passed  under 
the  Csesars,  but  neither  is  he  nor  any  other  Roman  historian  always 
a  safe  guide  in  such  matters.  The  work  of  Suetonius  does  not  affect 
to  be  historical,  yet  it  comprehends  a  brief  notice  of  all  the  public 
events  which  happened  in  the  life  of  each  Cesar.  It  is  a  valuable 
work  for  the  early  Imperial  times,  and  if  used  judiciously  with  the 
other  authorities,  it  might  form  the  basis  of  something  like  a  satis- 
factory history  of  this  period.  He  consulted  official  documents,  and 
availed  liimself  of  sources  of  information  which  are  now  entirely 
lost. 

The  editions  of  the  'Lives  of  the  Csesars'  are  very  numerous. 
About  fifteen  editions  were  printed  before  1500.  The  oldest  edition 
that  bears  a  date  is  that  of  Rome,  1470,  fol.,by  Q.  A  Campani.  One 
of  the  best  editions  is  that  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  foL,  Paris,  1610. 
There  is  a  small  useful  edition,  vrith  a  selection  of  notes,  by  J.  Schild, 
8vo,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1647,  &c  Among  the  other  editions  of  Suetonius 
are  those  of  J.  Q.  Grssvius,  Oudendorp,  'and  EmestL  A  list  of  the 
editions  is  given  in  Schweigger's  '  Handbuch  der  Classischen  Biblio- 

E&pbie/  Leipzig,  1884;  see  also  l^hx^s  'Geschichte  der  Ronuschen 
teratur/  1846.    The  '  History  of  the  Twelve  Caesars '  was  translated 
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into  English  by  Philemon  Holland,  foL,  London,  1606 ;  and  there  are  ' 
fbur  or  five  other  English  translatioDS.  There  are  French,  Dutch, 
Qermon,  Danish,  Italiui,  and  Spanish  translations.  There  is  also 
extant  a  small  treatise  '  On  Distinguished  Qrammarians'  by  Suetonius; 
and  another '  On  Distinguished  Rhetoricians,'  eoosisting  at  present  of 
only  six  chapters.  Neither  of  these  works  is  included  in  the  catalogue 
of  Suidas,  unless  they  belonged  to  the  work  '  On  the  Stemma  of 
Dlnstrious  Romans/  which  however,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  title, 
would  be  a  different  kind  of  work.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  they 
formed  part  of  a  work  'De  Viris  Illustribus'  (not  the  work  extant 
under  that  title,  which  belongs  to  Aurelius  Victor),  on  the  model  of 
which,  Jerome  says,  in  an  epistle  to  Desiderius,  that  he  himself  wrote 
a  treatise.  There  are  also  extant  the  following  Lives  by  Suetonius  : 
the  Lives  of  Terence^  Jnvenal,  Persius,  Horace,  Luoan,  and  the  elder 
Pliny ;  the  last  is  onlv  a  few  lines.  These  Lives  are  conjectured  to 
have  been  part  of  a  larger  work  '  On  Poets.'  But  the  Life  of  the 
older  Pliny  would  not  properly  belong  to  such  a  treatise. 

SUEUR,  EUSTACHE  LE,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
French  painters,  was  bom  in  1617.  His  father  was  an  obscure  sculptor 
of  Mont  Didier.  After  he  had  learnt  from  bis  father  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  design,  he  was  placed  in  the  school  of  Simon  Vouet  at  Paris, 
then  very  famous,  where  he  was  the  fellow-scholar  of  Le  Brun  and 
Vignard.  Le  Sueur  soon  surpassed  his  master,  and  forsook  his  man- 
ner, and  by  assiduously  studying  the  antique,  and  some  of  Raffaelle's 
pictures  and  the  prints  after  him  by  Marcantonio,  he  adopted  a  style, 
which  for  its  simplicity  and  severity  contrasted  greatly  with  that  of 
Vouet  and  the  French  school  of  the  time,  and  at  length  placed  the 
name  of  Le  Sueur  above  that  of  any  of  his  rivals.  He  has  been 
termed  by  his  admirers  the  French  Raffaelle ;  but  he  was  far  behind 
that  great  master  in  every  respects 

The  celebrated  series  of  St.  Bruno,  of  twenty-two  lai;ge  pictures, 
painted  on  wood,  in  the  cloister  of  the  Carthusians  at  Paris,  was 
executed  by  Le  Sueur  before  his  thirtieth  year;  he  oompleted  it  in 
three  years,  and  was  assisted  only  by  his  brotheriu-law  and  scholar 
Gouss^,  or  Goulai,  in  the  figures,  and  by  Patel  in  the  landscapes.  In 
1766  these  pictures  were  transferred  to  canvas,  and  are  now  in  the 
I^ouvre.  The  character  and  the  composition  of  several  of  them  are 
very  pleasing,  but  in  chiaroscuro  they  are  very  indifferent,  and  the 
oolooring  is  monotonous :  they  have  been  engraved  by  Chauveau  and 
Le  Clerc.  In  his  thirty-second  year,  in  1649,  he  painted  his  celebrated 
picture  of  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Ephesus,  and  the  Gentiles  burning 
their  proscribed  Books,  for  the  guild  of  the  goldsmiths,  to  be  presented 
to  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame ;  it  is  a  grand  composition  of  many 
figures,  the  beads  and  the  draperies  are  much  in  the  style  of  Raffaelle ; 
it  has  been,  engraved  by  Stephen  Picart  and  R.  U.  Masaard.  Paul 
Healing  the  Sick,  engraved  by  Bauzo  and  the  elder  Massard,  and  the 
Martyrdoms  of  St.  Laurence  and  of  St  Protais,  both  engraved  by 
Gerard  Audran,  are  also  compositions,  conspicuous  for  their  simplicity 
and  severity.  Le  Sueur  painted  many  other  celebrated  pictures,  as, 
Christ  scourged;  Christ  with  Martha  and  Mary  ;  and  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple;  the  histories  of  St.  Martin  and  St  Benedict:  and 
others— all  of  which  have  been  engraved  by  the  best  French  artists. 
His  most  extensive  works  however,  by  some  considered  his  best,  and 
which  occupied  him  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life,  were  the  mytholo- 
gical paintings  of  the  Hdtel  du  Ch^ftelet,  executed  for  the  President 
Lambert  deTborigny;  they  were  removed  to  the  Louvre  in  1705. 
The  pslaoe  was  decorated  by  Le  Sueur  and  Le  Brun  conjointly ;  three 
apartments  were  painted  by  Le  Sueur,  the  'Salon  de  1' Amour,'  the 
*  Cabinet  des  Muses,*  and  '  I'Appartment  des  Bains.'  In  these  paint- 
ings Le  Sueur  has  still  adhered  to  his  great  model,  and  has  imitated 
the  style  of  the  celebrated  series  of  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
painted  by  Raffitelle,  in  the  Faroesina  at  Rome.  In  the  first  apart- 
ment, he  painted  several  beautiful  compositions  from  the  life  of 
Cupid ;  in  the  second,  the  Muses,  and  a  Rrand  composition  of  many 
figures,  of  Phaeton  entreating  Apollo  to  allow  him  to  drive  the  chariot 
oif  the  Sun ;  ia  the  third,  Diana,  sui^rised  by  Aoteoon,  Diana  detecting 
the  pregnancy  of  Calisto,  and  the  triumphs  of  Neptune  and  of  Amphi- 
trite.  These  works  have  been  universisJly  preferred  to  those  of  Le 
Brun;  thev  have  been  engraved  by  Bemaid  Picart  and  others,  in 
nineteen  plates,  and  were  published  in  Paris,  in  1640,  in  folio,  under 
the  title  *  Les  Peintures  de  Charles  Le  Brun  et  d*Eustaohe  le  Sueur 
qui  sent  dans  I'Hdtel  du  Chsstelet,  cy  devant  la  Maison  du  Prudent 
Lambert,  dessin^s  par  Bernard  Picart,  et  gravte  tant  par  lui  que  par 
diffi^rens  Graveunu' 

In  1655  Le  Sueu's  labours  were  terminated  by  his  death,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age;  a  constant  excitement  and  an  exoeesive 
application  proved  too  much  for  a  constitution  naturally  weak. 
Though  he  is  reported  to  have  been  of  a  gentle  and  an  amiable  dis- 
position, he  had  manv  enemies,  but  tiie  report  of  his  having  been 
poisoned  is  without  foundation.  That  Le  Sueur's  great  talents  en- 
gendered an  active  jealousy  among  his  rivals,  is  generally  allowed, 
especially  upon  the  part  of  Le  Brun,  who  is  saul  to  have  openly 
expressed  his  satbfaction  at  the  death  of  Le  Sueur,  saying,  that  he 
had  been  relieved  of  a  great  thorn  from  his  foot  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  if  Le  Suenr  had  lived,  the  rising  influence  of  Le  Brun 
would  have  been  seriously  eheoked,  and  the  French  school  of  painting 
might  have  taken  ultimately  a  totally  different  course  from  that  which 
it  pursued  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  untQ  the  last  quarter  of  a 


century.  Le  Sueur  never  left  Paris.  He  married  yerr  young,  and 
being  very  badly  paid  for  his  works,  he  never  had  the  means  of 
travelling,  or  improving  his  taste  by  visiting  Italy  and  studying  the 
great  works  of  its  famous  schools.  The  defects  of  his  style  are,  a 
deficiency  in  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  naked  figure,  a  feeble  chiar- 
oscuro, and  a  heavy  and  monotonous  tone  of  colouring ;  some  of  his 
figures  olso  want  life,  and  appear  to  want  purpose ;  in  composition 
however,  in  character,  and  in  the  easting  of  draperies,  he  has  seldom 
been  surpassed ;  qualities  foremost  among  the  properties  requisite  to 
constitute  a  great  painter. 

When  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  established  in  Paris, 
in  1648,  Le  Sueur  was  appointed  one  of  the  twelve  andenU  or  pro- 
fessors ;  he  had  been  proviously  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
St  Luke  at  Rome.  His  style  had  little  influence  upon  the  arts  in 
Paris ;  his  only  scholars  were  his  three  brothers,  Pierre,  Philippe,  and 
Antoine  Le  Sueur,  Le  Fevre,  and  Nicolas  Colombel.  His  own  portrait, 
painted  by  himself  has  been  engraved  by  C.  N.  Cochin.  InLandon's 
*  Ouvres  de  Le  Sueur '  there  are  110  prints  from  his  works. 

(Felibien,  Enirttieru  sur  lei  Owvragei  dtsplus  cxceUens  Peinlra,  <fec.; 
D^Aigen^me,  Ahr6y4  de  la  Vie  des  plm  fameux  Peintreaj  Rd veil  and 
Duchesne,  MuUe  de  PHnture  et  de  Sculpture.) 

SUHM,  PETER  FREDERIE,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  indus- 
trious writers  that  Denmark  has  produced,  was  the  son  of  Admiral 
Suhm,  and  was  born  at  Copenhagen  on  the  18th  of  Gotober  1728. 
Such  was  his  extraordinary  application  to  study,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  read  not  only  the  chief  classic  authors  but  other  works  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  hundred  volumes,  in  his  father's  library  at  Pleaeen, 
when  he  was  not  more  than  sixteen— a  report  no  doubt  greatly 
exaggerated.  In  1746  he  entered  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and, 
in  compliance  with  his  father's  wishes,  studied  jurisprudence;  but 
though  he  received^  two  years  afterwards,  an  appolntmeut  in  the 
supreme  court  of  justice  at  Copenhagen,  and  though  the  most  brilliant 
career  both  at  the  bar  and  in  public  ^rtirs  opened  itself  to  Mm,  he 
soon  renounced  it»  devoting  himself  entirely  to  his  literary  pursuits, 
more  especially  to  the  study  of  northern  history  and  antiquities.  In 
order  to  acquire  authentic  information  and  materials  relative  to  these 
subjects,  he  not  only  visited  Norway  in  1751,  but  remained  there  till 
1765,  when  he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  his  death. 

Shortly  after  his  return  he  began  to  publish  the  fruits  of  his  laborious 
reseai'ches  in  a  succession  of  historical  works,  all  relating  to  northern 
and  Gothic  annals,  mythology,  and  arohaiology,  and  no  less  remarkable 
for  the  vast  erudition  displayed  in  them  than  for  the  prodigious 
literary  industry  of  which  they  are  a  monument.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  of  them  is  that  entitled  '  Odin,  or  the  My  thologv  of  Northern 
Pas;anism,'  1771.  His  *  Critical  History  of  Denmark,^  i  vols.  4to, 
1774-81,  and  hu  'History  of  Denmark,'  7  vols.,  1782,  &a,  likewise 
afford  a  mass  of  information  relative  to  the  more  obscure  periods  and 
antiquities  of  that  and  the  other  countries  of  Scandinavia.  His 
industry  with  his  own  pen  was  equalled  only  by  the  muniBoenoe  with 
which  he  patronised  similar  undertakinga.  He  caused,  for  instance, 
the  last  two  volumes  of  the  'Scriptores  Rernm  Danicarum'  to  be 
printed  at  his  own  expense;  and  bore  the  cost  of  publishing  the 
Islondio  '  Landnamabok,'  &o.,  and  the  edition  of  the  '  Annales  Abul- 
fedsB,'  by  Adler,  5  vols.,  1789-94. 

In  addition  to  his  various  and  vast  labours  as  an  historian,  Suhm 
distinguished  himself  also  in  several  other  branches  of  literature^ 
including  poetry.  His  '  Idyls,'  indeed,  although,  not  without  merit, 
have  little  interest  at  the  present  day ;  but  his  prose  '  Tales^'  founded 
upon  northern  le^ds  and  traditions,  are  deservedly  popular.  These 
and  his  other  miscellaneous  productions  form  the  coUeetion  of  liis 
'Samlade  Skrifter/  in  16  vols.,  1788-99. 

Suhm  not  only  formed  at  great  expense  a  most  valuable  collection 
of  books,  amounting  to  upwards  of  100,000  volumes,  but  fireely  opened 
it  to  the  public,  librarians  and  attendants  being  kept  by  him  for  that 
purpose;  and  he  continued  to  augment  it— appropriating  to  that 
purpose  the  yearly  sum  of  5000  doUars — ^until  he  consented  that  it 
should  be  incorporated  with  the  royal  library  in  1796,  on  conditions 
which  sufficientlv  attest  that  noble-minded  disinterestedness  which, 
after  literary  enthusiasm,  formed  the  leading  trait  of  his  oharscter. 
His  death,  whioh  was  occasioned  by  gout,  took  place  September  7th, 
1798. 

SUICER  (SCHWEITZER),  JOHN  GASPAR,  or  CASPAB,  was 
bom  at  Ziirich  in  1620,  and  after  studying  at  Montauban,  returned  to 
Switaerland,  and  became  the  pastor  of  a  oountiy  commune  in  1643. 
In  1660  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Ziirich,  and  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
fathers.  He  rssigned  his  chair  in  1688,  and  died  on  the  29th  of 
December  1684. 

His  chief  work,  the  reputation  of  which  is  still  great,  was  his 
'Thesaurus  Eodesiasticus,  e  Patribua  Grssois,  ordine  alphabetico, 
exhibens  qussounque  Phrases,  Ritus,  Dogmata,  Haereses,  et  h^jus- 
modi  idia  hoc  spectant,'  2  vols.  foL,  Amst,  1682 ;  best  edition,  2  vols. 
foL,  Amst,  1728,  with  a  supplement  by  his  son.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  engaged  upon  this  work  for  twen^  years. 

Suioer  wrote  three  other  works,  on  the  Nioene  X)reed  and  other 
points  of  Oriental  Church  history,  besides  a  Greek  Syntax  and  «  Greek 
and  Latin  Lexioon. 
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SUICER,  JOHN  HENRY. 
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SUICER,  JOHN  HENRT,  mm  of  the  above,  waa  born  at  Ziiiich 
on  the  6th  of  April  1644,  and  received  a  learned  education  from  his 
father,  to  whose  profenxon  he  also  devoted  himselt  After  travelling 
over  part  of  Switaerland  and  Germany  with  a  popil,  he  waa  recalled 
to  Ziirioh,  and  received  an  apjpointment  to  the  gymnaaiom  of  that 
town.  In  1$83  he  auooecded  hia  father  in  hia  profeaaorriiip,  and  in 
1700  he  waa  appointed  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  Univeraity  of 
Heidelberg,  but  fell  ill  ahortly  after  his  acrival  in  that  town,  and  died 
there  on  the  28rd  of  September  1705. 

Beeidea  the  Notea  to  hiaiather^a  'Theaauraa,'  he  wrote— 1,  'Com- 
pendinm  PfayaicsB  Aristotelieo-Carteaianse,'  Amtt,  1685 ;  12mo,  B&Ie, 
1691 ;  2, '  A  Commentary  on  the  Epiatle  of  Paol  to  the  Coloaaiaoa,' 
4to,  Ziiriob,  1699,  to  which  are  added,  in  the  same  volume,  three 
diacomaeef  '  De  Fortoms  Gnsdao  Antiquie/  '  De  Grseeia  Chriatiiuia,' 
and  'Da  internia  Eodeaiaa  reformatte  Terroribus;'  8,  'Specimen 
Commentarii  in  Epibtolam  ad  Epheaioa,'  in  the  'Miaeellanea  Duia- 
beigenaia.' 

J.  H.  Soioer  ia  aometimea  eonfonnded  with  an  anoeator  of  the  lame 
name,  who  wrote  *  Chronologia  Helvetica,  raa  geataa  Helvetiorom  ad 
noatra  naque  tempera  oomplectena,'  4to,  Hanan,  1607 ;  reprinted  in 
1785  in  the  '  Theaanroa  Helvetiona'  of  Fuealin.  He  placea  the 
foundation  of  Ziirich  in  a.il  1980,  but  he  ia  a  truatworthy  hiatorian 
of  modem  timea.  He  alao  wrote  a  hiatory  of  Switserland  down  to 
the  year  1582,  which  ia  prea^rved  in  mannacript  in  variona  libiariea. 

(Life  of  J.  H.  Suieer,  by  J.  R.  Wolff,  Zurich,  1745.) 

SUIDAS  (SovtSof),  a  Qreek  lexioogmpher.  Strabo  (p.  829,  Caaaub.) 
speaka  of  a  Soidaa  who  wrote  an  hiatorical  work  on  Theaaaly,  which  ia 
also  cited  by  the  acholiaat  on  ApoUoniua  Rbodiua,  and  by  Stephanua 
of  Byzantium ;  but  it  aeema  very  unlikely  that  thia  Suidaa  waa  the 
author  of  the  Lexioon  which  goea  under  the  name  of  Suidaa.  Euata- 
thiua,  in  hia  '  Commentary  on  Homer/  occasionally  quotea  Suidaa  the 
lexicographer;  and  aa  Euatathiua  lived  about  the  end  of  the  12th 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th,  we  may  oondnde  that  the 
lexicographer  Suidaa  waa  at  least  prior  to  thia  time.  There  appeara 
to  be  no  certain  indication  in  the  XIbxIcou  of  Suidaa  which  will  show 
who  he  waa  or  what  waa  hia  country.  There  are  indeed  paaaagea  in 
the  work  from  which  it  appeara  that  he  lived  during  or  after  the  reign 
of  Alexina  Comnenua,  for  he  quotea  Michael  Paellua  (v.  TviApas; 
V.  AdpTpw ;  y.  *Hyirrop€s) ;  and  if  tbeae  paaaagea  were  inserted  l^ 
Suidas  he  mu«t  have  lived  not  earlier  than  the  doae  of  the  11  w 
century.  (But  aee  Qaiaford'a  edition.)  In  the  article 'Adam,' he  §^vea 
a  chronological  epitome,  which  he  cloaca  with  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  John  Zimiseea,  who  died  in  974 ;  and  in  another  place 
(v.  Kupcratrnyo^woJus)  he  apeaka  of  Baail  II.,  and  hia  brother  Conatan- 
tine,  who  aucoeeded  John  Zimucea.  There  are  other  paaaagea  in 
Snidaa»  from  which  some  inference  aa  to  hia  age  might  be  derived,  but 
it  ia  often  difficult  to  know  when  the  lexicographer  ia  quoting  othera 
or  apeaking  himself.  Whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the  compiler  of 
the  Lexicon,  the  work  has  the  appearance  of  having  received  additions 
from  a  variety  of  handaL 

The  work  of  Suidaa  ia  a  IHctionaxy  arranged  alphabetically,  but 
with  aome  deviation  from  the  atrict  alphabeUcal  order.  It  oontaina 
both  proper  namesL.  aa  namea  of  peraona  and  placea,  and  worda  which 
belong  to  a  diction^uy  of  a  language  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  that 
term.  Among  hia  namea  of  persona  there  are  namea  both  from  pro- 
fane hiatory  and  from  aaored  history,  auch  aa  Abimelech  and  Adam. 
The  work  ia  exoredingly  imperfect  in  all  the  clasaea  of  namea,  and 
appeara  to  have  oeen  formed  on  no  plan.  Some  of  the  artidea  are 
long  and  tolerably  complete ;  others  are  very  short  and  contahi  no 
information.  Thna,  for  inatance,  'Adam'  ia  a  long  article;  but  of 
*  Aaron '  we  are  told  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  a  proper  name.  The 
work  ia  compiled  fkom  nnmeroua  writers^  aome  of  whom  are  mentioned 
in  a  liat  prefixed  to  the  Lexicon,  comprising  twelve  nanaea,  among 
which  are  Endemoa  and  Gbuiua  Longinua.  It  may  however  be 
doubted  if  thia  liat  waa  made  by  the  compiler  of  the  Lexicon.  A 
much  more  oopioua  catalogue  ia  contained  in  the  edition  of  KUsten 
Among  the  old  acholiaata,  none  waa  naed  by  the  compiler  more  freely 
than  the  aohdliaat  on  Ariatophanea ;  but  the  work  of  Suidaa  oontahu 
aome  paaaagea  which  are  not  in  the  extant  acholia  on  Ariatophanea. 
The  work  ia  not  only  defloieiit  in  plan,  but  ia  often  defective  and  inao- 
corate  in  the  execution.  Numerooa  corrupt  and  baae  worda  have  been 
introdueed  fbom  bad  aathoritiea  or  bad  manuacripta;  aometimea  under 
one  name  of  a  peraon  we  find  eventa  bekmsing  to  the  Uvea  of  variona 
peraona  of  the  aame  name^  placed  withoot  any  dlacrimination 
(v.  ^•fiSipos) ;  and  tinder  cue  name  there  an  fluently  eventa  and 
extracta  firom  writera  vriiich  belong  to  other  namea  (v.  Ma^ifumn: 
T.  'AAvdmit ;  ▼.  n&pos).  The  Lexiooo  oontaina  a  great  number  of 
extiaita  fimn  Qreek  wntera,  and  fluently  without  mention  of  their 
names;  bvt  tiieae  extracta  have  often  no  vefarence  to  the  title  of  the 
artiele,  and  add  nothing  towarda  explaining  or  illuatrating  it  Thia  ia 
partly  owing  to  many  maigtnal  additions  having  been  introduced  into 
the  text  by  ignorant  transOTibera. 

With  all  theae  defecta,  the  Lexicon  of  Sddaa  ia  a  very  naeAil  wo^ 
and  ia  of  mat  aasiatanoe  for  the  literary  hiatory  of  antiquity.  It  ia 
alao  UBsliir  lor  ilfaialKting  the  meanings  of  many  words.  Italaooon* 
taint  numsrons  paaaagea  of  ancient  writers  that  are  loa*.    Aa  to  the 


biegrapUeal  notksi^  it  has  been  oo^jsetorad  that  they  have  all  been 
taken  from  ons  worK  "rhieh  ia  farther  oonjeotnrsd  to  be  the '  Onomi^ 


tologon '  of  Heaychiua.  The  *  Onomatologon '  was  a  liat  or  catalogna 
of  men  diatinguiahed  for  knowledge,  and  it  ia  atated  in  the  Lexicon 
(v.  'H<n^x*o<)  ^^^  it  ia  an  epitome  of  the  work  of  He^ohiua  of  Miletua^ 
who  lived  in  the  tune  of  the  Emperor  Anaatasiua ;  but  we  may  allow 
thia  aaaertion  to  have  its  full  weight,  without  admitting  that  it  is  the 
only  source  from  which  Suidaa  derived  even  hia  literary  noticea.  (See 
the  notea  of  Kiiater  and  Naeke.) 

There  ia  an  unpublished  epitome  of  Suidaa  by  Thomas  of  Crete; 
Robert  Qroatete^  biahop  of  Lincoln,  who  died  in  1258,  ia  aaid  to  have 
made  a  Latin  tranalation  of  Suidaa  (Fabrioiua,  'Bibl.  Med.  et  lot 
Lat/);  but  a«e  the  note  inFabridua  ('Biblioth.  Grvoca,'  vi.402,ed. 
Harlea). 

The  firat  edition  of  Suidaa  waa  by  Demetriua  Chalcondylaa ;  it  was 
printed  at  Milan,  foL,  1499,  without  a  translation.  This  edition  is 
defective  in  some  places.  The  aecond  waa  the  Aldioe  edition  of 
Venice,  fol.,  1514,  alao  without  a  translation :  thia  edition  differa  ia 
some  paaaagea  from  that  of  Chalcondylaa,  whence  it  aeema  probable 
that  it  waa  printed  from  a  different  manuscript  The  edition  of  Aldus 
waa  reprinted  by  Froben,  at  Baael,  foL,  1544,  alao  without  a  trana* 
lation,  but  with  the  correction  of  aome  typographical  errora.  H.  Wolf 
made  the  firat  Latin  translation  of  Suidaa,  which  waa  published  at 
Baael,  fol.,  1564,  without  the  Qreek  text;  and  the  reviaed  tranalation 
waa  printed  again  at  Baael,  1584.  The  firat  edition  of  the  Qreek  text 
with  a  Latin  translation  waa  by  ^miliua  Portua,  2  vola.  foL,  Qenev% 
1619 :  the  Latm  yeraion  waa  new.  In  1705  the  edition  of  Kiiater 
appearsd  at  Cambridge,  in  8  vola.  foL,  with  the  improved  veraion  of 
Portua  and  numeroua  noteai  The  foundation  of  thia  edition  is  the 
text  of  Portua*  which  waa  corrected  with  the  help  of  manuaoripts. 
The  preface  of  Kiiater  contains  a  dissertation  on  Suidaa*  and  on  the 
previoua  editiona»  and  more  particularly  on  that  of  Portua.  A  £sr 
auperior  edition  of  Suidaa  ia  that  by  Qaiafbrd,  8  vola.  foL,  Oxford, 
1884;  the  firat  two  volumea  contain  the  text,  and  the  third  the 
indexea  Qaisford  atatea  in  his  oreface  that  Kiiater  used  pretty  nearly 
the  aame  manuacripta  aa  himauf,  but  that  he  haa  been  very  careleaa 
in  noting  the  readinga,  and  that  hia  edition,  though  naeful  in  other 
respecta,  ia  conaeqnently  of  very  little  critical  value.  Qaisford  has 
noted  all  the  various  readings  oif  the  beet  manuscripts,  and  alao  the 
readinga  of  the  Milan  edition.  He  haa  alao  generally  noted  the  emen- 
dationa  of  Portua,  many  of  which  Kiiater  adopted  without  any 
remark ;  indeed  Kiiater  ia  accuaed,  and  justly,  of  taking  the  notea 
also  of  other  acholara  without  any  acknowledgment  Qaiaford  has 
carefully  indicated  the  aourcea  from  which  Suidaa  derived  hia  informa- 
tion; and  he  haa  reprinted  moat  of  Kiiater'a  notea.  The  third  volume 
of  Qaisford  oontaina  the  *  Index  Kiiaterianua  Rerum  et  Kominum 
Propriorum  qua  extra  aeriem  auam  in  Suidss  Lexico  oocununt/  and 
two  new  indexes^  One  of  theae  two  new  indexea  containa  all  the 
worda  in  Suidaa  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  which  ia  useful, 
because  the  Lexioon  doea  not  alwaya  follow  the  usual  alphabetical 
order;  and  it  alao  oontaina  other  worda  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  Lexicon.  The  other  of  theee  two  indexea 
ia  an  index  of  the  writers  who  are  cited  by  Suidas.  This  edition  ia  a 
aplendid  and  valuable  work.  Q.  Bemhardy  puhUahed  an  edition  of 
Suidas  founded  on  that  of  Qaisford,  with  a  Latin  veraion,  Halle,  1884^ 
of  which  another  edition  in  2  vola.  4to  waa  pubUshed  at  fironawick  in 
1858.    There  ia  also  an  edition  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1854. 

Yarioua  critica  have  laboured  on  the  text  of  Suidaa,  among  iriiom 
Toup  ia  perhapa  the  moat  conapiououa  for  aouteneaa  and  diligence. 

(Fabriciu%  Bibtioth,  OrcBca,  vi  389,  ed.Harles;  Luddphi  Kiistaij^ 
Prafaiio  ;  PrcrfaHo  JSditorii  Oxoniensia.) 

8UISSET,  IcLp  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  is  principally  linown  as 
the  author  of  a  work  printed  at  Venice  in  1505,  and  again  in  1520 1 
the  latter  edition,  the  only  one  we  have  met  with,  ia  entitled  'Subti* 
Ussimi  Ricardi  Suiaeth  Anglioi  Calculationes  noviter  emendates  atque 
revissB.'  A  complete  analyaia  of  a  new  philoaophic  theory  developed 
in  thia  work  ia  given  in  Bruckeri  ('Hial  Phil,'  tom.  iii.,  pp.  580-583)* 
Among  ita  oontenta  may  be  particularly  mentioned  the  chapters 'De 
intentione  et  remiaaione,'  <  De  loco  elementi,'  '  De  maximo  et  minimo^* 
«De  Inminoaia,'  <De  motn  locali,'  and  'De  medio  non  reaiatente.'  Pita 
mentiona  other  works  by  thi^  writer,  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  preserved :  Tanner  altogether  omits  hiuL  We  have  placed  the 
initial  only  of  hia  Christian  name  at  the  head  of  this  artide,  becanss^ 
although  he  is  called  Bichsrd  in  the  title  of  the  work  just  given,  yel 
the  colophon  of  the  very  same  book  writes  **  Caloulationum  Libev 
Magistri  Bajfmmndi  Sniseth; "  and  a  oontemporary  manuaeript  note  in 
one  of  the  two  copies  of  the  book  in  the  BritLsh  Muaenm  correds  the 
foormer  appelkfcion  to  Boger;  while  Voasias  ('De  Soienti  Mat/  o.  18) 
eaUs  him  John  Suiaeth. 

SULETMAN.    [SoLDfAH.] 

SULLA  is  the  oognomen  of  a  branch  of  the  Patrician  gens  Cornelia. 
This  branch  originally  had  the  name  of  Bufus  or  Rufinus,  whida 
^>peara  to  have  fallen  into  diauae,  and  to  have  given  way  to  the  new 
eognomon  Sulla,  which  had  the  aame  meaning  as  Rufiis,  and  was  firat 
bcucne  by  the  Flamen  Dialia. 

1,  PuBLiuB  CounELius  SuiXA  (Qsllins,  i.  12,  (  16)»  who  was 
^wtov  UrbsDnSy  in  212  B.O.,  and,  in  acoordance  with  an  orade  of  the 
Sibyllfaie  books,  oondnoted  the  first  eelebiation  of  tha  Ludi  ApsUI> 
Hence  he  is  aaid  to  have  received  the  auroame  of  Sibylla 
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which  was  tnhieqiieDtly  contncied  mto  SyUa  or  Snlla.  (Kacrohf 
*8at/L  17.)  This  aoeount  faowerer  it  falmloiu,  for  aa  Rufus  and 
SnUa  have  ibe  Mme  meaoing,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  change  of 
the  one  name  for  the  olher  was  odIj  an  arbitrary  alteratioo. 
Plutarch  ('Snllay'  2)  statea  that  the  dictator  Sulla  waa  the  firatwho 
bore  thia  snmamey  from  which  it  is  evident  that  Plutarch  had  read 
the  memoira  of  the  dictator,  or  at  least  that  piart  in  which  thia  point 
waa  explained,  Tory  oareleealy. 

2.  P.  CounELiUB  Sulla,  a  son  of  the  former  (1),  was  prsstorin 
Sicily  in  the  year  B.C.  186.    (Liv.,  zzzix.  6,  8.) 

8.  SsBTius  CoBHELius  SuLLA,  a  brother  of  P.  Cornelias  SulU  (2). 
In  the  year  &a  167  he  was  one  of  the  ten  Roman  commissionera  who, 
after  the  death  of  PerBeos,  were  sent  to  Macedonia  to  anaoge  the 
affairs  of  that  country.    (Liy.,  zlv.  17.) 

4,  L.  ConniajOB  Sulla,  the  father  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  waa  not  a  man  of  any  great  property. 
(Plut, 'Sulla,' 1.) 

6.  L.  Cobheliub  Sulla  Felix,  the  son  of  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (4), 
waa  bom  In  B.a  138,  in  the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelias  Scipio  Nasica 
Serapio  and  D.  Junius  Brutus  Gallaicus.  When  a  young  man  he  lived 
for  a  considarable  time  at  Rome  in  lodgings,  and  in  the  same  house 
with  a  freedman,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  his  limited 
meana  But  he  appears  nevertheless  to  have  received  an  education  as 
good  as  any  of  the  illustrious  young  Romans  of  that  time.  (Sallust, 
'  Jug,/  95.)  He  indulged  however  in  all  kinds  of  debauchery ;  and 
women,  actors^  mimes,  and  buffoons  were  his  favourite  companions  to 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  appears  to  have  been  foremost  among 
the  fashionable  young  nobles  of  the  time,  and  was  always  an  especial 
favourite  of  the  women.  His  stepmother  loved  him  like  her  own  son, 
and  when  she  died  he  came  into  the  possession  of  all  her  property. 
Nicopolisy  one  of  his  mistresses,  who  possessed  considerable  property, 
also  bequeathed  it  all  to  him.  His  fortune  being  thus  improved,  he 
was  enabled  to  enter  into  competition  with  others  for  the  honours  of 
tiie  republic.  In  b.o.  107  he  was  appointed  questor,  and  was  sent 
with  a  detachment  of  horse  to  join  the  army  of  Marias,  who  was  then 
carrying  on  the  war  against  Jugurtha.  The  stem  warrior  was  at  first 
somewhat  indignant  tbat  audi  an  apparently  effeminate  young  noble- 
man was  sent  to  him  as  qusDStor  in  such  an  important  campaign*  But 
^ulla»  idthough  he  had  hitherto  appeared  totally  ignorant  of  military 
affairs,  soon  showed  himself  to  be  the  most  active  and  skilful  officer 
in  tbe  Roman  camp,  and  gained  the  confidence  and  admiration  of 
Marius.  He  also  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  art  of  winning 
the  affection  of  his  soldiers.  (Sallust,  <Jug.,^96.)  In  the  battle  of 
Cirta,  Sulla  commanded  tbe  horse,  and  greatly  contributed  towards 
the  victory  over  Jugurtha  and  Bocchua  (Sallusty  'Jug.,'  101.)  After 
this  Tiotory  Boochus  began  his  treacherous  negociations  with  the 
Romans,  and  Marius  sent  Sulla  and  A.  Manlius  as  ambassadors  to  the 
king^  By  his  duplicity  Sulla  induced  Bocchus  to  take  a  decided 
coarse,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  Jugurtha  was  treacherou»ly 
delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  (Sallust,  *  Jug.,'  102-13.) 
SuUa  was  so  proud  of  having  outdone  the  Numidian  king,  so  faimous 
for  his  cunning  and  his  prudence,  that  he  had  a  seal-ring  made,  on 
which  Bocchus  was  represented  in  the  act  of  delivering  Jugurtha 
into  the  hands  of  Sulla;  and  this  seal  he  used  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  (Plut,  'Sull/  8  i  PUn.,  « Hist  Nat/  xxxvii  4 ;  Val.  Max.,  Tiii 
U,  4.) 

When  Marius,  in  his  second  consulship  (B.a  104))  undertook  the 
war  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutonee,  he  made  Sulla  his  le^te,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  making  Copillus,  a  chieftain  of  the  Tectosagi, 
his  prisoner.  The  year  following  Sulla  remained  in  tbe  camp  of 
Manus  as  tribunus  militum,  and  again  distinguished  himself.  But  in 
the  third  year,  b.o.  102,  he  left  Marius  and  joined  the  army  of  Lutatius 
Catulus,  the  colleague  of  Marius,  who  was  stationed  with  a  force  in 
the  north  of  Italy.  Plutarch  ascribes  this  step  of  Sulla  to  the 
jealousy  of  Marius,  who,  he  says,  feared  lest  his  own  fame  might  be 
eclipsed  by  that  of  his  tribune.  But  the  real  causa  of  this  movement 
was  in  the  actual  state  of  things.  Sulla  must  have  been  aware  that  in 
the  army  of  Catulus,  who,  although  a  good  man,  was  not  an  able 
general,  his  services  would  be  much  more  useful ;  and  that  there  was 
a  much  greater  sphere  of  activity  for  his  talents  as  an  officer  in  the 
army  of  Catulus  than  in  that  of  Marius.  If  there  existed  an  ill-feeling 
at  all,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  aristocratic  SuUa  felt  indignant 
at  a  plebeian  being  elected  consul  uninterruptedly  one  year  after  the 
other.  SuUa,  while  in  the  army  of  Catulus,  was  the  soul  of  aU  under- 
takings,  and  ha  made  several  suooessful  expeditions  against  the  Alpine 
tribes.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  army  of  Catulus  began  to  suffer 
severely  from  want  of  provisions,  SuUa  contrived  to  obtain  such 
plentiful  supplies,  that  Catulus  was  enabled  to  send  some  to  the 
army  of  Marius. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  (b.o.  101)  Sulla  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  resumed  his  old  course  of  life.  He  did  not  come  forward  as 
a  candidate  for  any  public  office  until  the  year  b.o.  94,  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  pnstorship.  But  he  was  not  elected,  because  the 
people,  as  he  himself  stated  in  hia  Memoirs,  wished  him  first  to  hold 
the  office  of  adile,  as  they  expected  that  on  entering  on  the  edileship 
ha  would  amuse  them  with  magnificent  games  and  exhibit  African 
haaats  in  the  Circus,  as  it  vras  known  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Bocchus, 
who  would  easily  procure  for  him  rara  and  beautiful  animals.    (Plut, 


'  SulL,'  6.)  In  the  year  B.C.  93  however  be  giioed  hia  object  by  esui- 
▼assing  and  bribing :  he  waa  made  pretor  urbanus  {irrfttnfyia  woXrruc^, 
Plut ;  oomp.  AureL  Yict,  'De  Vir.  Ulustr.,'  75),  and  exhibited  to  the 
people  the  games  which  they  had  expected  irom  his  spdilediip.  (Plin, 
'  Hist.  Nat,'  viiL  20.)  The  year  after  hia  pnetorship  he  went  aa  pro- 
prastor  to  C^cia  vrith  a  commission  to  restore  King  Ariobarzaoea  to 
his  kingdom  of  Cappadcda,  from  which  he  had  been  driyen  through 
the  influence  of  Mithridates.  This  object  was  aoon  aecompliahed  ; 
and  this  bold  and  sucoessfol  undertaking  excited  the  atlenticn  of 
Arsaces,  king  of  the  Parthians,  who^  while  SuUa  was  staying  some- 
where near  the  Euphrates,  sent  a  messenger  to  him  soliciting  the 
friendship  of  the  Roman  people.  The  request  vras  graotcMl,  though 
Sulla,  who  felt  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Roman  to  whom  such  aa 
application  mm  made  by  a  Parthian  king,  treated  the  ambaasador 
vrith  haughtiness  and  arrogance.  In  B.a  91,  when  Sulla  retomed  to 
Rome,  Cains  Censorinus  brought  against  him  the  charge  of  repetnnds 
or  malversation,  in  his  office  of  propraetor,  but  did  not  follow  it  up. 
In  this  year  the  Marsic  or  Social  War  commenced,  and  for  a  time 
delayed  the  outbreak  of  the  furious  hostility  between  Marina  and 
Sulla,  which  was  kindled  by  apparently  trivial  drcumstancea.  (Plut, 
'  SulL,'  6.)  Both  Marius  and  Sulla  commanded  separata  divisiona  of 
the  Roman  army,  and  the  latter  distioguiriied  himself  much  more 
than  Marius,  who  perhaps  already  began  to  incline  towards  the  cause 
of  the  Italians.  In  B.O.  89  SuUa  waa  legate  of  the  consul  U  Cato,  and 
destroyed  the  Campanian  tovm  of  Stabise.  (PUn.,  'Hist  Nat,'  iiL  9.) 
He  also  defeated  L.  Cluentius  near  Pompeii,  pursued  him  aa  far  as 
Nola  and  compeUed  the  Hirpini  to  submit  In  tWmmnm  he  surprised 
and  routed  the  army  of  MotUus,  and  took  Bovianum  by  storm  after 
a  siege  of  three  hours.  ( Appian,  '  De  Bell  Civ.,'  L  60.)  During  this 
war  Sulla  left  nothing  untried  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  soldiers ;  and 
he  even  connived  at  their  gross  excesses*  Thus  when  the  soldiers  beat 
to  death  with  sticks  his  own  legate  Albinus,  a  man  who  had  filled  the 
office  of  praetor,  Sulla  not  only  did  not  punish  this  outrage,  but 
rather  boasted  of  it,  saying  tbat  his  men  would  fight  all  the  beUer 
for  it  (Plut,  'Sull.,'  6.)  When  the  time  approached  for  Meeting 
tbe  consuls  for  the  year  following,  SoUa  went  to  Rome  to  ofifer  him- 
self as  a  candidate.  Hip  successful  campaigns  bad  gained  him  such 
popularity,  that  he  was  almost  unanimously  elected  consul  for  the 
year  B.a  88.  (YeUeL  Pat,  ii  17.)  He  was  now  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  agci  His  colleague  was  Q.  Pompelus  Rufus,  who  obtained 
Italy  as  his  province.  Sulla  had  Asia  and  the  command  in  the  war 
against  Mithridates.  The  Social  War  was  stiU  going  on,  and  Marias 
waa  not  only  exasperated  because  his  former  quaestor  was  nowhii 
equal,  but  was  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  get  the  command  in  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  and  with  this  view  be  persuaded  the  tribune 
P.  Sulpicius  to  give  him  his  assistance  in  depriving  SuUa  of  the  i>ower 
intrusted  to  him.  A  direct  attempt  to  this  effect  would  haye  been 
imprudent  Marius  and  Sulpicias  therefore  first  tried  to  gain  the 
interest  of  the  Italian  aUies,  and  to  identify  tbe  popular  cause,  repre- 
sented by  Marius,  vriih.  that  of  the  allies.  With  this  Tiew  Sulpicias 
proposed  two  measures,  first,  to  recaU  those  who  had  been  exiled  on 
account  of  tbe  support  they  had  given  to  the  aUies ;  and,  secondly, 
to  distribute  those  Italians  who  had  obtained  the  franchiM^  but  had 
been  formed  into  new  tribes,  among  the  thirty-five  old  tribes,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  increase  the  weight  of  Uieir  sufiQrage.  (Liv., 
*  Kpit,'  77 ;  Appian,  *  De  BeU.  Civ.,'  i.  55.)  These  propoeala  met  vrith 
the  most  determinate  opposition  fh>m  tbe  old  citisens,  and  the  Forum 
became  the  scene  of  terrible  violence.  The  popular  party,  by  Car  tbe 
most  numerous,  would  have  carried  the  day,  but  Sulla,  who  waa  vrith 
his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nola,  returned  to  Rome;,  and  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  violent  proceedings  in  the  Forum,  he  and 
his  coUeague  proclaimed  a  justidum  for  several  days.  But  Sulpicias 
and  his  party,  armed  vrith  daggers,  appeared  in  the  Forum,  declared 
the  proclamation  of  the  consuls  to  be  unlavTful,  and  endeaToured  to 
compel  them  to  repeal  the  justitium.  This  again  increased  the  tumult, 
and  Pompeius  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  his  son  who  had 
married  a  daughter  of  SuUa,  was  murderod.  Sulla  himself,  who  had 
escaped  into  the  house  of  Marius,  was  dragged  forth  and  compeUed  to 
repeal  the  justitium,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  army  at  Nola.  In 
the  meantime  the  rogations  of  Sulpicius  were  carried,  and  the  command 
in  the  war  against  Mithridates  vrss  given  to  Marius.  When  the  mes^ 
sengers  from  Rome  came  to  the  camp  of  SuUa  with  orders  for  him  to 
surrender  the  command,  the  soldiers,  who  loved  SuUa,  and  who  v?ere 
of  opinion  that  Marius  would  not  lead  them  to  Asia,  where  they 
expected  a  rich  harvest  of  booty,  called  on  Sulla  to  lead  them  to 
Rome.  Several  officers  of  the  camp,  who  were  opposed  to  oivU  war, 
retired  to  the  city,  whUe  numbers  of  other  persons  flocked  from  the 
city  to  the  camp  of  SuUa.  AU  signs  and  omens,  to  whi<^  SuUa  pre- 
tended to  attribute  great  importance,  were  in  his  favour,  and  vrith  the 
declaration  tbat  he  was  going  to  deUver  Rome  from  its  tyrants,  he 
marched  with  six  legions  against  the  city,  which  he  took  by  storm. 
A  battle  foUowed  within  the  walls,  in  which  Marius  and  lus  party 
were  defeated.  Marius  escaped  to  Africa,  and  Sulpicius,  betrayed 
by  one  of  his  slaves,  was  put  to  death.  SuUa  and  his  colleague 
on  this  occasion  prevented  the  soldiers  as  much  as  possibla  from 
committing  any  outrage  upon  the  citizens.  Besides  the  two  leaders 
of  the  popular  party,  ten  others  were  declared  enemies  of  the  ropubljo^ 
their  property  was  confiscated,  and  agents  were  sent  in  aU  directions 
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to  diBOover  thenii  and  either  to  put  them  to  death  or  to  deliver  them 
up  to  the  oonenla.    (Appiao, '  De  BelL  Cit./  L  60 ;  Plat, '  Sail./  10.) 

After  this  defeat  of  the  Marian  party,  Salla  repealed  the  laws  of 
Solpiciufl,  but  he  had  no  leisure  for  a  thorough  reform  of  the  oonstita- 
tion,  which  he  appears  to  have  oonoeived  about  this  time,  as  his 
Foldiers  were  anxious  to  be  led  to  Asia.  Appian  indeed  ascribes 
some  of  the  most  important  regulations  of  Sulla  to  this  time,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  law  which  enacted  that  no  measure  should  be 
brought  before  the  people  which  had  not  previously  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  senate,  and  another  (lez  unciaria;  Fest^  a.  y.  'unciaria 
lex'),  by  which  some  disputes  between  debtors  and  creditors  respecting 
the  rate  of  interest  were  settled,  belong  to  this  period.  The  other 
measures,  also  mentioned  by  Appian,  may  have  been  discussed  at  the 
time,  but  they  were  not  carried  into  efifect  until  the  dictatorship  of 
Sulla.  He  remained  at  Rome  until  the  consuls  for  the  year  following 
were  elected.  The  consuls  for  the  year  B.O.  87  were  Gn.  Octavius  and 
L.  Cinna.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  the  popular  party,  and  Salla,  pre- 
tending to  be  glad  to  see  that  the  people  made  use  of  their  freedom  in 
the  elections,  contented  himself  with  making  Cinna  promise  with  an 
oath  that  he  would  not  disturb  the  actual  oRler  of  things.  Sulla  in 
the  meanwhile  felt  that  his  life  was  not  quite  safe  at  Rome,  and  was 
therefore  constantly  accompanied  by  a  strong  body-guard.  A  short 
time  after,  the  tribune  M.  Virginius,  instigated  by  Cinna,  prosecuted 
Sulla,  who  however,  without  any  concern  about  it,  went  to  Gapaa  to 
undertake  the  command  of  his  army,  and  to  proceed  with  it  to  Qreeoe, 
where  he  intended  to  commence  operations  against  Mithridates.  He 
landed  at  Dyrrachium,  collected  the  Roman  troops  stationed  in 
Greece,  and  marched  towards  Athens,  which  Archelaus,  the  general  of 
Mithridates,  had  made  his  head-quarters..  After  a  long  siege  and  a 
desperate  defence,  Athens  was  taken  by  storm  (b.o.  86)>  and  the 
garrison  of  the  Acropolis  was  soon  compelled,  by  want  of  water  and 
provisions,  to  snrrender  at  discretion.  Pirseus  also  fdl  into  the 
hands  of  the  victor.  (Plat.  'SuU.,'  11,  &a ;  Appiao.  'Mithrid.,'  28^6.) 
Sulla,  who  received  no  supplies  from  Italy,  did  not  scruple  to  make 
nse  of  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Greek  temples,  and  treated  with  scorn 
those  who  exh orted  him  not  to  provoke  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Athens 
suffered  severely,  and  many  of  its  most  magnificent  buildings  and 
works  of  art  perished  on  this  occasion,  for  Sulla's  anger  had  been  pro- 
voked during  the  siege  by  the  insulting  conduct  of  Aristion,  then 
tyrant  of  Athens.  Aixhelaus  collected  all  his  forces  in  Greece,  and 
after  having  received  great  reinforcements  from  Asia,  he  was  de- 
termined to  dispute  with  Sulla  the  possession  of  Greece.  Though  the 
Roman  army  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  Archelaus,  Salla  gained  two 
victories,  one  at  Chssronea  (b.o.  86),  and  the  other  at  Orchomenos  in 
Boeotia  (B.a  85),  after  which  he  destroyed  the  towns  of  Anthedon^ 
Larymna,  and  Halseae.    (Plut.  *  Sail,'  26.) 

Althongh  Sulla  might  now  consider  himself  master  of  Greece^  and 
might  have  carried  on  the  war  against  Mithridates  with  the  beet  hopes 
of  success,  he  thought  it  advisable  not  to  drive  Mithridates  to 
extremities,  and  therefore  consented,  soon  after  his  landing  in  Asia,  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  him  (b.c.  84)  [Mithridateb].  There  were  how- 
ever other  reasons  for  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Daring  his 
abeenoe  from  Italy  the  popular  party  had  recovered  its  ascendancy, 
and  his  own  party  was  almost  annihilated:  his  institutions  were 
abolished,  his  house  was  destroyed,  and  his  property  confiscated,  and 
he  himself  vras  declared  an  enemy  of  the  repablia  The  most  dis- 
tinguished senators  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  his  camp  in 
Greece,  and  they,  together  with  his  wife  Csdcilia  Metella,  who  had 
likewise  fled  from  Rome,  urged  and  entreated  him  not  to  forsake 
them.  Two  years  before  the  peace  with  Mithridates,  the  consul 
L.  Valerius  Flacoos,  who  was  of  the  popular  party,  had  appeared  with 
a  fleet  and  an  army  in  the  Ionian  Sca,  under  the  pretext  of  carrying 
on  the  war  against  Mithridates,  but  perhaps  with  the  secret  intention 
of  attacking  SuUa.  This  plan  however  had  not  been  realised,  for 
Valerius  flaccus  was  murdered  (B.a  86)  by  his  own  legate  C.  Fimbria, 
who  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  was  successful  in 
seveial  engagements  with  the  army  of  Mithridates.  After  Salla  had 
oonduded  a  peace  with  the  king  In  the  plains  of  Troas,  he  set  out 
against  Fimbria,  who  was  stationed  with  has  army  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thyatira  in  Lydia.  Fimbria,  being  betrayed  by  Hb  own 
soldiers,  put  an  end  to  his  life^    (Plut,  *  Sull,^  25.) 

Sulla  was  now  at  liberty  to  return  with  his  army  from  Asia  to 
Italy,  but  he  had  still  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  solders,  who  had 
expected  to  enrich  themselves  in  the  war  against  Mithridates.  To 
nuse  the  necessary  money,  Sulla  resorted  to  the  most  oppressive 
measures.  Every  provincfad  was  obliged  to  give  to  every  soldier 
quartered  in  his  house  every  day  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  and  to  pro- 
vide him  and  as  many  as  he  might  choose  to  invite  with  a  daily  meal 
Besides  this,  a  heavy  contribotion  of  20,000  talents  was  raised ;  in 
short,  Sulla  treated  the  country,  which  he  pretended  to  have  delivered, 
like  that  of  an  enemy.  (Plut.,  *Sull.,'  25.)  After  he  had  thus 
secured  the  attachment  of  his  soldiers,  he  left  the  province  of  Asiay 
intrusted  the  two  legions  of  Fimbria  to  his  legate  L.  Lioinias  Murena 
(Appian, '  Mithrid.,'  64),  and  saUed  with  his  fleet  and  the  remainder  of 
his  army,  about  80,000  men,  from  Ephesus  to  Pirseus.  After  a 
voyage  of  three  days  he  reached  Athens.  He  took  the  library  of 
Apellicoj,  the  father  of  Aristion,  which  according  to  Athenisus  (v. 
p.  211,  &a),  belonged  to  Athenion,  and  which  contained  most  of  the 
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works  of  Theophrastus  and  Aristotle.  Sulla,  who  was  well  able  to 
appreciate  such  a  treasure,  carried  it  with  him  to  Rome.  [Abbiotlb.] 
Wnile  in  Greece,  Sulla  had  an  attack  of  the  gout,  of  which  he  was 
cored  by  the  use  of  the  warm  baths  of  .^Sdepsus  in  Eubcea.  During 
his  short  stay  there  he  indulged  in  his  usual  diversions,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  company  of  actors  and  dancers.  He 
then  marched  with  his  army  towards  the  north,  through  Thessaly  and 
Macedonia  to  Dyrrachium,  and  carried  his  army  over  to  Brondusium  in 
1200,  or,  according  to  Appian  (<De  Bell.  Civ.,'  I  79),  in  1600  ships. 
This  passage  probably  took  place  in  the  spring  of  the  year  &a  83. 

The  forces  of  the  hostile  party  in  Italy  amounted  to  200,000  men* 
(Veil  'Pat,'  it  24.)  Cinna  had  increased  his  preparations  ss  soon 
as  he  heard  that  Sulla  was  on  his  way  to  Italy.  In  consequence 
of  a  letter  which  Sulla  while  yet  in  Asia  had  addressed  to  the  senate, 
it  had  been  decreed  that  negociations  should  be  entered  into  in  order 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Sulla  and  his  enemies,  and  that 
Cinna  and  Carbo,  then  oonsuls,  should  make  no  further  preparations 
for  war.  But  the  consuls  paid  no  attention  to  this  decree,  and  made 
preparations  for  carrying  an  army  into  Dalmatia,  in  order  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  dose  in  Greece.  But  when  a  part  of  the  army  was  already 
transported  to  Dalmatia,  a  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  soldiers,  and 
Ginna  was  murdered,  84  &a  (Appian,  *  De  BelL  Civ.,'  L  78 ;  Uv. 
'Epit,'  88.)  The  popular  party,  deprived  of  their  leader,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  continue  their  resistance  or  to  fall  victims  to  the 
vengeance  of  Sulla,  who  declared  that  he  would  pardon  none  of  his 
enemies.  The  Italians  had  made  common  cause  with  the  democratio 
party,  for  they  had  reason  to  think  that  Sulla  would  be  the  last  man 
to  leave  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  they  bad  lately 
acquired.  But  Sulla  endeavoured  to  deprive  his  enemies  of  this 
support,  and  while  he  led  his  army  fr«m  Brundusium  through 
Calabria  and  Apulia  in  Campania,  he  carefully  prevented  his  soldiers 
from  doing  any  injniy  either  to  the  fields  or  the  towns  of  the  Italians; 
and  he  even  entered  into  negodations  with  some  of  them,  and  assured 
them  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  newly- 
acqoired  rights.  (liv.,  'Epit.,'  86).  Many  Romans  of  distinction 
also,  who  had  formerly  shown  themselves  rather  neutral,  such  as 
Pompey,  joined  his  army,  and  increased  his  forces  considerablv.  In 
the  first  battle  which  Sulla  fought  with  the  consul  Narbanus  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capua,  he  was  successful,  and  while  a  truce  was 
concluded  with  this  conquered  enemy,  the  army  of  the  other  consul, 
L.  Sdpio,  was  persuaded  to  abandon  their  generaL  In  the  following' 
year  (b.o.  82),  when  young  Marina  and  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  were 
ooosuls,  the  WMT  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect.  Marius  undertook  the 
protection  of  Rome  and  Latium,  and  Carbo  that  of  Etruria  and  Umbria. 
Marius  however  was  defeated  by  Sulla  in  the  battie  of  Saoriportus, 
upon  which  he  fled  to  Pmneste,  and  Rome  was  taken  by  the  con- 
queror, after  the  preator  L.  Damasippus,  at  the  request  of  Marius,  had 
put  to  death  a  great  number  of  nobles,  and  among  them  even  a 
pontifez  maximus,  who  were  suspected  of  secretly  supporting  the 
cause  of  Snlla.  Carboy  who  was  successfully  attacked  by  Metellus 
Pius,  Pompey,  and  Sulla  himself,  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in 
Africa,  after  he  had  made  a  useless  attempt  to  rescue  Marius,  who  was 
besieged  in  Prsdneste  by  Q.  Lucretius  Ofella.  The  Samnites  and 
Lucanians,  who^  under  the  command  of  Pontius  Telesinus  and  M. 
Lamponius,  likewise  made  a  fhdtless  attempt  to  relieve  PrsBneste^ 
and  then  marched  against  Rome,  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at 
the  Colline  gate,  in  which  both  armies  fought  desperately  (B.a  82). 
The  number  of  the  slain  on  that  day  is  stated  to  have  been  50,000. 
SuUa,  in  his  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Samnites,  on  the  third  day  after 
this  victory,  ordered  several  thousanda  of  them,  who  had  been  made 
prisoners,  to  be  out  down  in  the  Campus  Martins.  Daring  the  time 
that  this  slaughter  was  going  on,  Sulla  held  a  meeting  of  the  senate 
near  Che  scene  of  horror,  and  when  the  senators  became  uneasy  at  the 
groans  of  the  dying  prisoners,  he  told  them  to  listen  to  what  he  was 
proposing,  and  not  to  mind  what  was  doing  outside.  (Appian, '  De 
BelL  Civ.,'  i  84-94 ;  Liv., '  Epit./  88 ;  Plut,  *  SulL,'  SO.)  This  victory 
was  soon  followed  by  the  taking  of  Prseneste.  The  Romans  who 
were  found  there  among  his  enemies  were  pardoned,  but  the  Sam- 
nites and  Preanestines,  amountiod^  according  to  Plutarch,  to  12,000, 
were  put  to  the  sword.  Marius  persoaded  a  slave  to  put  an  end  to 
his  life. 

SuUa's  viotozy  was  now  complete,  although  some  towns  of  Italy 
still  continued  to  offer  resistance,  and  although  the  war  was  oontbued 
in  Africa  by  Carbo  aud  in  Spain  by  Sertorius.  Sulla  gratified  his  ven* 
geance  by  proscriptions,  an  invention  of  his  own,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  get  rid  of  those  whom  he  had  to  fear,  and  to  reward  his 
friends  and  his  soldiers.  Many  thousands  were  proscribed,  that  is, 
were  dedared  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  and  any  one  v^as  autho- 
rised to  kill  them ;  and  Uiose  who  killed  a  proscribed  person  or  gave 
notice  of  his  place  of  concealment,  recdved  two  tdents  as  a  reward, 
and  those  who  gave  shelter  to  one  forfdted  their  own  lives.  Lists 
containing  the  names  of  the  proscribed  were  put  up  in  public  and  new 
names  were  constantly  added.  The  property  of  the  proscribed  was 
seised  and  pablidy  sold  or  given  away.  The  consequences  were  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  tyrant,  to  extend  to  the  descendants  of  the  pro- 
scribed, inasmuch  as  they  were  to  be  excluded  from  all  honours  and 
public  offices.  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  utter  constetnation.  But  the 
vengeance  of  Sulla  was  not  confined  to  the  dty.    All  the  Italians  who 
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had  in  any  way  opposed  the  party  of  Sulla  were  poniehed  in  the  lame 
manner,  and  numbers  of  them  were  murdwed  and  their  property  oon.- 
fiacated.  Whole  cities  were  pnniahed  by  the  impoaition  of  heavy  fines, 
or  by  the  demolition  of  their  fortifioations.  Sulla  moreover,  aecording 
to  Appiaa,  sent  twenty-three,  or  according  to  Livy,  forty^even  legions 
to  be  diatribated  aa  garrisona  among  tbe  towns  of  Italy,  and  graated 
to  them  the  Roman  franchise^  together  with  the  lands  and  houses 
which  ho  had  taken  from  their  former  owners.  In  tbe  same  manner  sa 
he  thus  secured  for  bimself  a  strong  party  in  the  towns  of  Italy  he 
formed  at  Some  for  the  seiiurity  of  his  own  person  a  body-guard  con- 
sisting of  ten  thousand  slaves,  to  whom  he  gave  their  freedom  and 
tbeir  franehise,  and  who  were  called  after  their  pation,  Cornelii  The 
people  were  thus  silc-nced  by  fear,  and  all  the  acts  committed  by  the 
tyrant  *ere  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the  people  (Appian,  'De  BeL  Civ.,' 
97),  '  ^  gilt  equestrian  statue  ikss  erected  to  him  in  front  of  the 
roat  \  the  inscription '  Cornelius  Sulla,  Imperator  Felix.' 

C  '  caused  the  senate  to  name  an  interrez,  and  ValerioB 

Flaccw  '  appointed,  Sulht  made  him  propose  to  the  senate  to 

appoint «.  '-or  to  regulate  the  afiairs  of  Rome  and  Italy.  In  accord- 

ance  with  L  *n  expressed  vdsh,  Sulla  was  made  dictator  (bc.  82), 
an  ofl5ce  whic.  -d  not  existed  for  the  last  120  yeairs,  and  which  he 
was  permitted  U.  old  as  long  as  he  plessed.  In  order  however  to 
leave  to  the  people  ome  i^ppearance  of  liberty,  he  permitted  them  to 
elect  coDPuls  as  usu«  1,  and  he  himself  in  B.O.  BO,  held  the  o£Boe  of 
consul  in  addition  to  that  of  dictator.  In  the  year  B.a  81  he  enjoyed 
a  triumph  for  his  vietories  in  the  war  against  Uithridates,  and  his 
splendid  games  and  feastings,  which  lasted  for  several  dayp,  made  the 
people  forget  for  a  time  their  wretched  condition.  (Appiau,  *  De  Bel. 
Civ.,'  101.)  After  his  triumph  he  claimed  the  surname  of  Felix,  and 
pretended  that  all  his  success  against  his  enemies  was  owing  to  the 
favour  of  the  gods,  especially  of  Venus,  which  he  had  enjoyed  from 
hia  early  youth.  Hence  he  also  called  himself  Epaphroditus.  But 
although  he  sometimes  affected  gratitude  towards  the  gods,  in  reality 
he  cared  little  about  them,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  plunder  tbeir 
temples  and  to  treat  with  scorn  and  contempt  the  eigne  which  appeared 
to  deter  him  from  hia  sacrilegious  actiona    (Plut,  *  Sull^  12.) 

After  Sulla  had  oompletely  annihilated  the  popular  party,  he  began 
to  direct  his  attention  to  a  reform  in  the  ooustitotion  and  in  the  admi- 
niatratiim  of  juatioe.  Zaohariae^  a  great  admirer  of  the  political  wis- 
dom of  Snlla^  divides  all  his  lawa  which  are  known  under  the  name  of 
*  Leges  Comeliae,'  Into  three  great  dassea: — 1.  constitutional  regula- 
ktlons ;  2.  criminal  laws ;  and  8.  those  that  were  intanded  to  improve 
publio  morals. 

The  oonatitntional  laws  of  Sulla  were  intended  to  restore  the  old 
aristocratic  form  of  the  republic,  but  such  a  restoration  could  •)niy  be 
a  matter  of  form,  as  it  had  no  longer  its  hold  in  the  hearts  uid  minds 
of  the  Romans.  Aa  a  politician,  SuUa  was  one  of  those  s^orts'^hted 
men  who  believe  that  old  institutions  can  be  revived  or  preserved  by 
the  mete  letter  of  the  law,  though  that  wbieh  formerly  alon«^  gave 
stability  to  them,  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  has  become  entirely  altered. 
Tbe  consequence  waa  thai  the  constitution  of  Sulla  did  not  survive 
him  many  years.  The  principal  part  of  his  reform  consisted  in  deprive 
iDg  the  oomitia  tributa  of  their  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  and  of 
the  right  to  elect  the  members  of  the  great  colleges  of  priest^  which 
the  people  had  exercised  for  some  time*  He  left  to  the  eomitia  of  the 
tribes  only  the  power  to  elect  the  inferior  magistrates  aa  tribanes, 
»diles,  and  qusBators.  The  power  of  the  tribunea  of  the  people  thus 
received  a  fatal  blow.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  Sulla  abolished 
tbe  assembliee  of  the  tribes  altogether.  The  whole  of  the  legialative 
power  waa  given  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  but  in  suoh  a  manner  Uiat 
no  legialative  measure  could  be  brought  before  them  without  having 
previoualy  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  He  also  allowed  no 
appeal  to  the  people  from  tbe  sentence  of  a  magistrate.  The  vacancies 
which  had  occurred  in  the  senate  through  the  late  calamities  were 
filled  up  by  the  admission  of  800  of  the  most  distinguished  equites 
(Appian,  *De  Bell.  Civ./  L  100).  He  increased  the  number  of  pontLffii 
and  augura  to  fifteen. 

Sulla  appears  greatest  in  his  laws  relating  to  the  administratiQa  of 
justice.  All  the  Roman  writers  agree  that  Sulk  gave  the  judieia 
(either  the  publica  and  private,  or  the  former  alone)  to  the  senate^ 
We  cannot  enter  here  mto  an  account  of  the  various  laws  relating  to 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction ;  but  before  the  time  of  Sulla,  the 
criminal  Iq^ation  of  Rome  was  extremely  imperfect,  and  he  waa  tbe 
first  who  brought  order  and  system  into  this  important  branch  el 
administration ;  and  this  part  of  his  reform  was  not  abolished  after  hia 
death,  but  most  of  his  laws  continued  in  force  down  to  the  latest 
times  of  ^e  empire.  His  legislation  embraoed  a  great  variety  of  sub* 
jecto.  The  laws  which  Sulla  enacted  with  a  view  to  improve  the  state 
of  public  morals,  related  chiefly  to  marriage  and  luxury  (leges  sum- 
tuaritft).  But  Sulla  though  apparently  anxioua  to  improve  tbe  mdral 
oonditioD  of  the  people,  himself  utterly  licentious,  was  the  last  man 
to  obeerve  any  laws  of  the  kind.  (Plut^ '  SnlL,'  85 ;  *  (^mparat  Ly sand. 
€•  Sulla.') 

After  the  annihilation  of  all  hia  enemies,  and  the  estoblishment  of 
a  new  order  of  things,  SuUa  onoe  mora  felt  a  desire  to  enjoy  thooe 
sensual  pleasures  to  which  he  had  been  addicted  from  his  early  youth, 
and  without  the  interruption  necessarily  arising  from  being  at  the 
head  of  the  republic.    Accordingly  he  did  not  accept  the  consulship 


for  the  year  B.a  79,  and  soon  after  declared  to  the  sasembled  people 
that  he  resigned  his  power  and  dignity  of  dictator,  and  that  he  wcs 
ready  to  render  an  account  to  them  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
exerciied  his  power.  Aa  might  have  been  expected,  no  one  ventured 
to  take  him  at  his  word ;  only  one  young  man  is  said  to  have  dared  to 
accuse  him,  and  to  have  followed  the  ex-dictator  on  his  way  home 
with  bitter  invectives,  to  which  Sulla  only  made  the  remark :  **  Thia 
youth  will  prevent  any  one  in  future,  after  having  once  acquired 
great  power,  from  being  inclined  to  lay  it  down."  The  abdication  of 
Sulla  in  the  height  of  hk  power  has  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
ancient  and  modem  writers ;  but  an  accurate  examination  of  the 
state  of  afiaffs  in  Rome  and  Italv,  and  a  connderation  of  the 
sensual  disposition  of  Sulla,  deprive  ttus  act  of  much  of  ite  apparent 
magnanimity.  As  regards  hu  own  inclination,  it  can  only  be  said  that 
his  love  of  pleasure  unincumbered  by  public  affairs  was  greater  than 
hk  love  of  power.  The  10,000  C!omdii  remained  after  hk  abdication 
as  attached  te  him  as  they  had  been  before,  and  th^  were  ready  to 
take  up  arms  for  their  patron  at  any  moment^  as  their  own  safety 
depended  upon  his.  The  party  of  Sulla  was  in  possession  of  all  the 
power  at  Rome,  and  in  It«ly  hk  numerous  legions  were  as  ready  to 
take  up  arms  in  hk  defence  as  the  Cornelii  He  could  therefore  with- 
draw without  any  danger  or  fear,  and  how  well  he  had  calcukted 
is  clear  from  Plutardi  {*  SuU.,'  87),  for  even  during  hk  retirement  to 
private  life  his  will  waa  regarded  as  law.  Soon  after  hk  abdication  he 
retired  to  hk  vUk  near  Puteoli,  where  he  spent  hk  time  partly  in 
literary  occupations,  partly  in  hunting  and  fishing,  and  partly  giving 
bimself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  of  women,  sctors,  and 
dancers.  (Plut,  *  SuU.,'  86.)  He  died  in  the  year  b.o.  78,  at  the  a«e 
of  Bixty.  The  cause  of  his  death  k  not  quite  certain.  Appian  ('De 
Bell.  Civ.,'  i.  105)  says  he  'died  of  an  attack  of  fever,  whue  oUiers 
inform  us  that  tha  loathsome  disease  called  phthiriaais  waa  the  cause 
of  hk  death.  (Plut.,  *  SulL,'  36 ;  Plin.,  *  HisL  Nat.,'  xxvi  86 ;  xL  39 ; 
vii.  44;  AureL  Vict, '  De  Vir.  Illustr..'  76 ;  Pans.,  L  20,  4.)  Two  dajs 
before  his  death  Sulla  had  finished  the  twenty-second  book  of  lus 
*  Memoirs,'  of  which  we  probably  possess  a  considerable  part  in  hk 
life  by  Plutarch.  Hk  body  waa  carried  to  Rome  with  great  pomp, 
and  burnt  in  the  Campus  Martius  according  to  hk  own  request  A 
monument  was  also  erected  to  hk  memory  in  the  Campua  Martius, 
with  an  inscription  said  to  have  been  written  by  Sulk  himself.  (Pint 
*Sull.,'88.) 

Sulla  was  married  five  times,  and  left  two  children,  Faustus  Cor- 
nelius Sulk  and  Fausta,  who  were  twins  by  hk  fourth  wife  Cecilk 
Metella.  One  daughter  was  born,  after  his  death,  by  hk  fifth  wife 
Valeria. 

6.  Faubtus  CoRKELnxs  Sdlla,  son  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  (5)  and  of 
Cscilia  Metella  (Plut,  <SulL,'  34),  was  bom  in  s.a  89.  After  the 
death  of  hk  father  he  waa  under  the  guardianship  of  L.  Lueullua.  He 
was  several  times  in  danger  of  being  oompelkd  to  restore  the  money 
which  his  father  bad  unlawfully  appropriated  to  himself.  The  aenato 
however  always  prevented  an  inquiry  being  inatituted,  as  some  of  the 
body  would  have  been  compromised  by  it.  In  B,a  66  a  tribune  of  the 
people  renewed  the  attempt^  but  SuUa  again  escaped,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  Cicero,  who  spoke  for  him.  (Ascon.,  in  '  (^c.  ComeL,' 
p.  72,  Orelli ;  Cic, '  Pro  Cluent,'  84 ;  '  De  Leg.  Agr.'  L  i,)  He  eerved 
under  Pompey  in  Asia,  and  in  B.O.  63  he  was  the  first  who  scaled  the 
walls  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  for  which  act  of  bravery  he  wss 
richly  rewarded.  (Joseph.,  *Aiit.  Jud.,'  xiv.  4;  'BelL  Jud./ i.  7, 4.) 
In  B.O.  60  he  gave  to  the  people  the  gladiatorial  gamea  which  he  had 
been  requested  to  give  by  hk  father  in  hk  last  will,  and  on  this 
ocoaciou  he  treated  the  people  most  munifioeutly;  he  made  them 
donations  of  money,  and  allowed  them  the  use  of  the  baths  without 
any  payment    (Dion  Casa,  xxxvii  25;  Cic,  'Pro  Sulk,'  19.)    In  the 


year  b.o.  54  he  obtained  the  quaatorship,  after  he  bad  aome 
years  before  been  made  a  member  of  the  college  of  augura.  (Dion 
Cass.,  xxzix.  17.)  After  the  murder  of  Clodius,  Faustus  was  requested 
by  the  senate  to  restore  the  Curia  Hostilia»  and  it  was  decreed  that 
after  ite  restoration  it  should  be  called  Curk  Cornelia.  (Dion  Casa, 
xl.  50,)  Faustus  Sulk  did  not  obtain  any  higher  office  than  the 
qunstorship;  hk  dissolute  mode  of  life  bad  ruined  hk  fbrtone.  Aa 
regards  bis  politioal  views,  he  had  joined  the  party  of  Pomp^,  whose 
daughter  he  married.  In  B.a  49  Pompey  vrished  him  to  be  aent  aa 
propnstor  to  Mauritania,  but  it  was  prevented  by  the  tribune  Philip- 
pus.  (C»9.,  '  De  Bea  Civ.,'  i  6.)  During  the  troubles  of  the  civil 
war  between  Pompey  and  Cosar,  Sulk's  ondy  objeot  appears  to  have 
been  to  enrieh  himselt  He  waa  present  in  the  battk  of  Pharaalu^ 
and  thence  fled  to  Africa,  where  hia  fate  was  decided  in  the  battle  of 
ThapsuB  (B.O.  46).  He  attempted  to  escape  to  Spain,  but  waa  taken 
prisoner  and  delivered  to  Cnsar,  in  whose  camp  he  waa  murdered 
during  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers.  Hk  wife  and  children  however  vrere 
set  at  Uberty.  (Csos.,  'De  BeE  Afi:.,'  95;  Appian,  «De  BelL  Civ^iL 
100.)  Of  hk  twin-sister  Fauste  nothing  k  known,  except  that  she 
matried  twice,  and  each  time  was  guilty  of  adulteiy,  (Ascon^  in  '  Cia 
pro  Scaur.,'  p.  29.) 

7.  P.  CoBNXUua  Sulla,  a  son  of  Servius  Cornelius  Sulla,  waa  a 
brother  of  the  dictator,  and  enriched  himself  oonsiderably  during  the 
proscriptions.  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxvii  27 ;  Cia  '  De  Ofi^,'  iL  8.)  In  aa  66, 
P.  Comeliua  Sulk  and  P.  Autroniua  P»tua  were  elected  oonauls ;  but 
both  were  found  guilty  of  ambitus  (bribeiy),  and  deprived  of  their 
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dignity,  (do.,  'IVo  SttUa/)  He  ib  also  believed  to  have  been  an 
accomplice  of  Catiline  in  his  first  conspiracy,  and  in  B.O.  62  he  was 
accused  by  L.  Torquatas  of  having  taken  part  in  both  the  conspiracies 
of  Catiline.  Several  men  of  distinction  lent  him  their  protection, 
and  Hortensios  and  Cicero  spoke  for  him.  The  speech  of  the  latter 
is  still  extant  Snlla  was  acquitted,  but  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged. 
Cicero's  defence  was  evidently  not  made  without  some  apprehension 
and  embarrassment.  (See  also  8allu8t>  'Cat,'  17.)  Cicero  subse- 
quently fell  out  with  Sulla,  as  the  latter  was  to  some  extent  involved 
in  the  crimes  of  Clodius.  (Cia,  '  Ad  Att,'  iv.  3.)  In  the  civil  war 
between  Pompey  and  Csesar,  Sulla  served  as  legate  in  the  army  of 
Csesar  during  the  battle  of  Pharsalus.  (Appian, '  De  Bell.  Civ.,'  ii.  76; 
Cses.,  'De  Bell.  Civ./  iiL  61,  89.)  In  B,a  47,  when  he  was  commanded 
to  transport  the  legions  destined  for  Africa  from  Italy  to  Sicily,  he 
was  pelted  with  stones  by  the  soldiers  of  the  twelfth  legion,  and  driven 
away,  for  before  embarking  for  SicUy  they  claimed  the  money  and 
lands  which  they  had  been  promised  during  the  campaign  in  Theesaly, 
(Cic,  '  Ad  Att,'  xL  21,  &a)  During  the  confiscations  and  sales  of 
property  in  the  dictatorship  of  CmwLt,  Sulla  acquired  considerable 
wealth  by  the  purchase  of  such  property.  (Cia, '  De  Ofij,'  ii.  8 ;  'Ad 
Fam.,'  XV.  19.)  In  the  year  B.O.  45  he  died  on  a  journey :  some  said 
that  he  had  been  murdered  by  robbers,  others  that  he  died  by  over- 
eating himself ;  but  the  people  appear  to  have  rejoiced  at  having  got 
rid  of  such  a  worthless  person.  (Cic,  'Ad  Att/  ix.  10;  xv.  17.)  He 
left  behind  him  a  son,  P.  Sulla,  and  a  son-in-law  of  the  name  of  Mem- 
mius,  of  whom  nothing  worth  mentioning  is  known.  (Cic, '  Ad  Fam.,' 
XV.  17 ;  •  Ad  Q.  Frat/  iii.  8 ;  '  Pro  Sulla,'  81.) 

8.  SEBVins  CoBKEUUS  Sulla,  a  brother  of  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  (7). 
He  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  (Salluat, '  Cat,'  17,  47) ;  but 
he  was  not  condemned  to  death,  although  his  guilt  was  so  majiifest, 
that  no  one  would  undertake  his  defence.    (Cia, '  Pro  SulL/  2.) 

The  last  person  of  any  note  bearing  the  name  of  Sulla  in  the  history 
of  Bome  occurs  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero.  He  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  (Suetonius,  'C^aud^  27;  Tacitus, 
'  Annal.,'  xiii.  28),  and  was  consul  in  a.d.  52.  According  to  the  infor- 
mation of  one  PcetuB,  Pallas  and  Burrhus  intended  to  raise  him  to 
the  imperial  power.  This  charge  was  found  to  be  false ;  but  Nero 
cevertheless  dreaded  Sulla,  believing  him  to  be  a  cunning  and  crafty 
person.  Some  false  report  subsequently  increased  this  fear  of  Nero, 
who,  in  ▲.!>.  59,  sent  him  into  exile  to  Massilia.  (Tacit, '  Annal,'  xilL 
47.)  But  as  the  emperor  apprehended  that  Sulla  might  here  induoe 
the  German  legions  to  revolt,  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
which  took  place  in  a.d.  63.    (Tacit., '  Annal./  xiv.  57.) 

(Respecting  the  history  of  the  family  of  the  SuUas,  see  Orelli, 
Onomasticon  TuUianumf  ii.  p.  192,  &a;  Drumann,  OeschichU  JRom$ 
in  mnem  Uebergangs,  dErc,  iu  p.  426,  &a ;  Pauly's  Real-Eacyclopced, 
der  AUerthumswisseruchafe,  ii  p.  668,  &c.  For  the  history  of  the  dic- 
tator Sulla,  and  his  legislation  m  particular,  see  Zacharise,  L.  Comdiui 
Sull<i,  genannt  der  OlUckliche,  ati  Ordner  des  Rdmiwlien  FregstacUes, 
Heidelberg,  2  vols.  8vo,  1884;  YockeaXasrt,  Diaiertatio  ffistorico-Jwri- 
dica  de  L*  Comdio  SuUa  legitlcUore,  Lugd.  Bat,  8vo,  1816;  A. 
Wittich,  De  JUi  Ptiblicce  Romance  ea  forma,  qtta  L.  Corneliue  SuUa 
dictcUor  totam  rem  Jtomanam  ordinibue,  magietratibtaf  comitiis  com- 
mtUavitf  lipsiss,  8vo,  1834 ;  and  a  Latin  dissertation  by  C.  Bamshorn, 
which  bears  the  same  title  as  that  by  Wittidh,  and  was  published  at 
Leipzig,  8vo,  in  1885.) 

SULLT,  MAXIMILIKN  DE  BBTHUNE,  DUC  DE,  bom  at  Rosnv 
on  the  18th  of  December  1560,  was  descended  from  a  younger  branch 
of  the  family  of  Bethune,  in  the  Netherlands.  His  ancestors  had  by 
their  own  exertions  and  wealthy  marriages  raised  themselves  to 
importance  in  their  adopted  country  of  France ;  but  the  grandfather 
of  Maximilien  had  squandered  away  his  inheritance,  and  left  to  his 
son  nothing  but  a  proud  name  and  his  mother^s  dowiy.  FVan9oia  de 
Bethune,  baron  of  Bosny,  was  a  sagacious  man,  but  not  poasessed  of 
sufficient  talent  to  re-establish  the  family  fortune ;  and  his  adoption 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  by  alienating  him  from  his  relations,  forbade 
all  hopes  of  improving  his  inheritance.  His  eldest  son  was  feeble  in 
niind  and  body,  and  the  cherished  wish  to  see  prosperity  return  to  his 
house  rested  upon  the  second — the  more  energetic  Maximilien.  His 
expectations  from  thisquarter  were  strengthened  by  the  predictions  of 
astrologers.  The  first  lesson  impressed  upon  the  boy's  mind  was  the 
duty  of  devoting  himself  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  family.  The 
moral  and  religious  tenets  of  the  Huguenots  were  at  the  eame  time 
sedulously  instilled  into  him.  These  early  impressions  moulded  a 
strong,  fearless,  and  enteiprisuig  character,  and  decided  his  career 
in  life. 

In  1572  Fran9ois  de  Bethune  carried  his  son  to  the  court  of  Henri, 
the  young  king  of  Navarre,  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  having  pre- 
viously commanded  the  boy  in  a  solemn  and  impressive  manner  to 
live  and  die  with  the  master  he  gave  him.  Toung  Rosny  accompanied 
tiie  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  at  that  time  on  his  way  to  Paris  to  con- 
clude his  matrimonlaL  engagement  with  the  king's  sister.  In  Paris  he 
paid  his  court  daily  to  Henri,  but  resided  at  some  distance,  in  the 
quarter  where  most  of  the  colleges  were  situated,  with  a  governor,  and 
attended  the  classes  of  the  College  of  Burgundy.  By  the  assistance  of 
the  principal  of  that  institution  he  escaped  the  msssacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, though  the  horrors  of  that  night  left  a  lasting  impression 


on  his  mind.  At  the  command  of  his  father  he  continued  to  reside  in 
Paris,  but  his  literary  studies  were  abruptly  closed.  His  governor 
perished  in  the  massacre ;  and  his  preceptor  vras  too  terrified  to  remain 
in  Paris.  The  king  of  Navarre  howevisr  supplied  the  place  of  the 
tutor  with  one  who  gave  Rosny  instructions  in  history  and  mathe- 
matics, and  the  rest  of  the  boy's  time  was  spent^  according  to  his  own 
account,  in  learning  to  read  and  write  well.  He  continued  occupied 
with  these  pursuits  till  the  beginning  of  1575,  when  he  accompanied 
Henri  in  lus  escape  from  the  state  of  confinement  in  which  he  was 
kept  by  the  French  court. 

The  Protestants  had  by  this  time  recovered  from  the  dismay  into 
which  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  had  thrown  them,  had  made 
common  cause  vrith  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  in  remon- 
strating against  fiscal  grievances,  and  had  at  lost  ventured  to  tiJ^e  up 
arms  again.  The  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Cond^  were  in  a 
great  measure  identified  with  the  Protestant  cause ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  who  had  at  this  time  some  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  courts 
formed  an  alliance  vrith  them.  Immediately  after  the  escape  of  Henri 
these  three  princes  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  army  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  amounting  to  85,000  men.  The 
civil  war  which  immediately  broke  out  was  continued  with  a  few  brief 
intervals  of  hollow  truce  till  1594.  The  studies  of  Rosny,  who  accom- 
panied Henri  in  his  flight  from  Paris,  were  finally  broken  off  by  that 
event  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  immersed  in  the  toils  and  cares 
of  active  life  :  the  death  of  his  father  about  the  same  time  left  him 
entirely  his  own  master.  It  was  in  nineteen  years  of  civil  war  that  he 
developed  and  cultivated  without  guide  or  master  tiie  character  and 
talents  which  he  displayed  as  minister  of  France. 

At  first  Rosny  accepted  an  ensigncy  in  the  regiment  of  foot  of 
which  his  relation  Lavardin  was  colonel.  In  the  first  skirmishes  in 
which  he  was  engaged  he  evinced  so  much  temerity,  that  Henri  was 
more  than  once  obliged  to  rebuke  him.  It  was  only  in  battle  however 
that  he  showed  any  degree  of  boybh  thoughtlessness  :  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  pecuniary  affairs  he  displayed  a  prudence  beyond  his 
years.  The  rents  of  his  property  and  the  booty  he  obtained  in  the 
storming  of  several  towns,  enabled  him  to  maintain  a  small  company 
of  men-at-arms ;  and  with  these,  resigning  his  ensigncy,  he  attached 
himself  exclusively  to  the  person  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  courage 
and  enterprise  of  so  young  a  lad,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
sought  to  make  himself  master  of  the  art  of  gunnery,  and  above  all  the 
prudence  which  he  manifested  in  his  domestic  arrangements,  led 
Henri  to  cherish  so  promising  a  servant.  Rosny  was  made  a  coun* 
oillor  of  Navarre  in  his  twentieth  year,  vrith  a  salary  of  2000  livres. 

It  was  soon  after  this  promotion  that  he  was  induced  to  make  one 
in  the  retinue  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  invited  to  assume 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  bait  which  attracted 
Rosny  was  the  promise  of  having  his  claims  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
Viscount  of  Ghent  supported  by  the  new  king,  and  the  opportunity  of 
reconciling  himself  to  his  Flemish  relations.  He  found  himself  dis- 
appointed in  both,  and  returned  in  1583  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  no 
othervrise  benefited  by  his  excursion  to  the  Netherlands  than  by  the 
acquisition  of  more  knowledge  of  the  world  and  greater  experience  in 
war.  He  was  almost  imme<Uately  despatched  to  Paris  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  the  intrigues  there  going  forward. 

In  December  1588,  he  married  Anne  de  Courtney,  and  spent  the 
whole  of  1584  with  his  voung  wife  upon  his  estate  at  Rosny.  Though 
retired  from  public  life^  he  was  not  idle  :  he  had  been  obliged  on  several 
occasions  to  deal  extensively  in  horses  for  the  purpose  of  mounting  his 
troop ;  and  during  the  year  he  resided  in  the  country  he  extended  his 
dealings,  sending  out  agents,  who  purchased  horses  in  Spain  and 
other  countries  at  mere  nominal  prices,  and  sold  them  at  a  high  rate 
in  the  provinces  which  were  the  seat  of  hostilities.  His  husbandry 
was  so  good,  that  when  he  rejoined  Henri  in  1585,  he  carried  not  only 
himself  and  his  troop,  but  a  good  round  sum  of  money  to  assist  his 
master  in  prosecuting  the  war.  Rosny*8  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Henri  vras  deep  and  unalterable.  It  was  a  mixture  of  personal 
attachment,  of  a  sense  of  duty,  on  account  of  the  solemn  injunction  of 
his  father,  and  of  a  steady  belief,  resting  parUy  upon  the  condnsions 
of  his  own  shrewd  judgment  and  partiy  upon  belief  in  the  predictions 
of  astrologers,  that  Ms  master  v^as  destined  to  be  one  day  king  of 
France,  and  himself  to  rise  to  eminence  in  his  service.  Henri  was  at 
the  moment  in  need  of  such  an  able  and  devoted  servant  As  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  he  had  an  interest  apart  from 
that  of  the  Protestants ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  party  were  anxious  to  make  of  France  a  federation  of  inde- 
pendent princq>alitie8,  while  his  policy  was  to  consolidate  the  power  of 
the  crown.  His  Roman  Catholic  retainers  were  even  less  to  be 
depended  upon  than  the  Protestants,  for  their  aversion  to  his  heresy 
naturally  rendered  them  lukewarm  in  his  service.  In  the  course  of 
some  conferences  of  the  Protestant  leaden,  Rosny  zealously  opposed  the 
specious  pretexts  by  which  they  sought  to  cloak  their  efforts  for  per- 
Bonid  aggrandisement,  and  maintained  the  necessity  of  ooncenttaUng 
their  forces  under  one  leader.  At  the  close  of  one  of  these  dispussioot 
the  king  of  Navarre  told  him  that  now  was  the  time  for  acting  as  well 
aa  arguing  boldly:  asked  whether  he  was  willing  to  put  all  to  the 
hazard  in  nis  service,  and  pledged  his  honour  that,  should  he  succeed, 
Rosny  should  share  in  his  prosperity.  Rosny  promised  that  all  hii 
means  should  be  at  Henri's  disposal ;  and  was  fh>m  that  moment  <mo 
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of  bk  master's  most  valued  conDsellors,  as  he  was  one  of  his  bravest 
soldiers.  He  was  employed  in  many  delicate  and  difficult  negocia- 
tions ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Coutras  (20th  of  October  1587)»  where  he 
commanded  the  small  park  of  artillery,  he  coptributed  mainly  bj  his 
skilful  employment  of  it,  to  the  gaining  the  victory. 

That  victory  was  thrown  away  in  consequence  of  the  disunion  of  the 
Protestant  leaders;  and  the  ensuing  year  was  wasted  in  skirmishes 
which  led  to  nothing.  The  death  of  the  queen-mother,  in  January 
1589,  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Quise  and  the  insurrection  of  the  Parisians,  forced  on  an  alliance 
between  Henri  HI.  and  his  heir  presumptive.  Rosny  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  operations  which  ensued.  The 
death  of  his  wife  kept  him  fettered  for  some  time  in  hopeless  gloom, 
and  when  he  rejoined  the  army  before  Paris,  it  was  in  the  mood  of  a 
man  who  braveid  death  as  a  relief  from  painful  thoughts.  He  was 
startled  out  of  his  despondency  by  the  assassination  of  the  king  of 
France  (2nd  of  August  1589),  and  the  succession  of  the  king  of 
Kavarre  as  Henri  IV.  The  services  of  Rosny  from  this  time  till  the 
entry  of  Henri  into  Paris  (2l8t  of  March  1594)  were  many  and  weighty. 
He  fought  at  the  battle  of  Arque;  he  was  dangerously  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Ivry ;  he  detected  the  intrigues  on  foot  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  with  the  view  of  forming  a  '  tiers  parti,'  whidb  those  who 
distrusted  the  League  might  be  induced  to  join,  and  which  should 
be  equallv  hostile  to  Henri.  This  last  discovery  opened  the  eyes  of 
Sully  to  the  impossibility  of  a  Protestant  obtaining  secure  possession 
of  the  throne  of  France ;  and  from  that  moment  his  part  was  taken. 
He  urged  upon  Henri  the  necessity  of  re-entering  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  overcoming  his  not  veiy  strong 
reluctance  to  the  step.  Rosnjr  was  thus  the  main  instrument  in 
opening  the  gates  of  Paris  to  lus  master;  and  to  this  obligation  he 
added,  about  the  same  time,  that  of  gaining  for  him  the  services  of 
the  Grand-Admiral  Villars  and  the  possession  of  Kouen.  Amid  all 
these  occupations  he  found  time  to  many  again,  in  May  1594 :  his 
second  wife  was  Rachel  Cochefilet^  widow  of  the  Sieur  de  Ch&teauperSb 

Long  before  Henri,  by  changing  his  religion  and  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  Paris,  had  established  himself  securely  on  the  throne  of  France, 
he  had  felt  severely  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  national  finances. 
One  of  his  first  wishes,  on  finding  himself  in  a  state  of  comparative 
tranquillity,  was  to  secure  the  services  of  Rosny,  in  whose  fidelity  and 
talents  he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  in  this  important  department 
of  the  state.  Two  difficulties  prevented  the  immediate  gratification 
of  this  wish ;  the  danger  of  exciting  jealousy  by  advancing  a  Pro- 
testant^ and  the  reluctance  of  the  professional  financiers  to  sdmit  one 
not  of  their  class  into  a  knowledge  of  its  secrets.  The  king  hesitated 
for  two  years  before  he  could  gather  courage  to  beat  down  these 
obstacles ;  but  the  malversations  continued  to  increase  so  shame- 
lessly, that  in  1596  Rosny  was  formally  installed  a  member  of  the 
great  oouncU  of  finance. 

His  first  step  was  to  obtain  from  the  king  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  revenue  and  its  collection 
in  all  the  districts  into  which  the  kingdom  was  divided  for  financial 
purposes.  Four  of  the  principal  districts  were  reserved  for  his  own 
inspection.  In  the  course  of  a  tour  he  made  through  them  he 
detected  the  various  means  by  which  money  was  diverted  from  the 
treasuiy,  and  the  king  kept  poor  at  the  same  time  that  over-exactions 
were  levied  upon  the  people.  He  collected  arrears  of  taxes  wMch  had 
been  allowed  to  lie  over,  and  returned  to  Paris  not  only  with  evidence 
of  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  finances,  but  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  hand.  An  assembly  of  notables  was  held  at  Rouen 
soon  after  his  return.  The  king  left  Rosny  to  deal  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  states,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  grant  of  some 
new  imposts  for  the  king,  and  frustrating  in  a  manner  that  gave  no 
umbrage  an  attempt  made  by  the  assembly  to  establish  a  board  of 
control  over  the  royal  treasury.  He  was  now  promoted  to  be  luperin- 
tendant  of  finance,  and  entered  upon  the  dischuge  of  his  duties  with  a 
seal  that  amounted  almost  to  a  passion.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
his  examination  of  the  state  records,  with  a  view  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  origin  and  actual  character  of  the  different 
>>ranches  of  revenue,  and  the  methods  of  levying  them  and  securing 
the  money  they  yielded.  Having  mastered  this  knowledge,  he 
availed  himself  of  it  to  orgaoiBc  thoroughly  the  financial  establish- 
ment; and  he  superintended  with  unremitting  vigilance  the  working 
of  the  machine  which  he  constructed.  Soon  after  he  commenced 
operations,  he  induced  the  king  to  order  that  the  surplus  receipts  of 
each  year  should  at  its  close  be  deposited,  in  money,  in  the  Bastila 
When  he  undertook  the  management  of  the  finances,  in  1597,  the 
treasury  was  empty  and  in  debt;  after  the  death  of  Henri  IV.,  in 
1610,  42,000,000  of  livres  were  found  in  it. 

The  method  and  regularity  which  Rosny  had  introduced  into  the 
finances,  suggested  a  wish  that  he  should  lend  his  assistance  towards 
bringing  the  other  departments  of  government  into  similar  order.  He 
was  appointed  in  succession  to  be  grand-master  of  the  artilleiy, 
director  of  the  marine,  master  of  works,  and  director  of  bridges  and 
highways.  He  became  in  fact  solo  minister  of  France.  Six  days  of 
the  week  councils  were  held  every  morning  and  evening.  On  the 
Hondavs,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  the  council  of  state  and  finances 
sat  both  in  the  forenoon  ond  the  evening;  on  the  other  three  days 
special  councils  were  held— of  war,  commerce,  &o.    Rosny  attended 


all,  and  presided  in  all  when  the  kmg  was  absent^  which  was  fre- 
quently the  case. 

In  addition  to  these  duties  of  routine,  he  was  frequently  engaged  in 
important  negociations.  In  1601  he  was  delegated  to  meet  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Dover,  where  arrangements  were  made  for  an  alliance 
against  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1608  he  was  sent  as  ambansador  to 
James  I.  on  his  suooession.  Honours  and  emoluments  fiowed  in  upon 
hinu  The  grand-mastership  of  the  artillery  produced  him  an  annual 
income  of  24,000  livres ;  his  office  of  counsellor  of  state  as  much ;  he 
held  several  governments,  the  appointment  of  a  counsellor  of  Navarre^ 
the  command  of  a  troop,  to  all  of  which  considerable  pensions  were 
attached,  and  he  received  from  time  to  time  considerable  presents 
from  Henri  In  1606  he  was  created  Due  de  Sully  and  a  peer  of 
France.  And  his  advice  was  taken  and  his  services  employed  by  the 
king  in  his  most  delicate  fSamily  arrangements,  as  well  as  in  the  affiurs 
of  the  state. 

The  murder  of  Henri  IV.  in  1610  terminated  the  career  of  Sully  as 
minister.  He  stood  alone  after  the  death  of  him  to  whom  alone  he 
had  devoted  himself;  obnoxious  to  envy  and  intrigue  on  aooount  of 
his  power  and  wealth,  doubly  obnoxious  as  a  Protestant.  He  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  attend  the  council  as  usual,  but  finding  him- 
self systematically  thwarted  by  the  favourites  of  the  new  court,  he 
made  preparations  for  resigning  in  the  commencement  of  1611,  and 
early  in  that  year  formally  gave  up  the  offices  of  superintendent  of 
finance  and  governor  of  the  Bastile. 

From  that  time  the  ch&teau  of  Villebon  became  his  principal  resi- 
dence. In  the  spring  and  autumn  of  eveir  year  he  visited  Solly  and 
Rosny.  He  had  retained  his  government  oi  Poitou,  and  the  direction 
of  the  artillery,  the  fortifications,  and  the  roads  and  bridges;  so, 
though  retired  from  courts  his  life  was  neither  private  nor  inactive. 
He  attended  at  least  one  conference  of  the  IVotestants ;  but  refused 
to  take  part  in  any  of  their  armaments.  He  retained  the  respect  of 
the  courts  and  was  appointed  a  marshal  of  France  by  Louis  XIII.,  in 
1634.  The  favourite  amusement  of  his  declining  years  consisted 
in  preparing  his  Memoirs  "of  the  great  and  royal  economies  of 
Henri  IV."  for  publication.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estates.  The  prodigality  of  his  son  (who  died  before 
him)  involved  him  in  some  disagreeable  embarrassments;  and  the 
decision  against  him  of  a  suit  which  his  grandson  had  been  instigated 
to  commence  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death.  He  diod  at 
Villebon,  December  22, 1641. 

Sully  was  essentially  a  man  of  action;  except  for  history,  and 
those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  useful  to  the  soldier  and 
practical  statesman,  he  seems  to  have  had  little  literary  taste.  He 
was  fearleesy  enterprising,  and  persevering.  His  appetitee  were  not 
inordinate,  and  were  held  in  constant  control  by  his  powerful  wilL 
He  had  a  clear  and  just  perception  of  character.  He  had  naturally 
a  love  of  order  and  despatch,  which  were  strengthened  by  habit 
His  theoretical  views  of  society  and  political  economy  do  not  evince 
much  profundity ;  and  the  strange  and  cumbrous  arrangements  of  his 
Memoirs  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  laboured  under  the  same 
inability  to  tell  a  plain  story  briefly  and  intelligibly,  which  has  been 
observed  in  others  eminent  for  the  deamess  of  i^prehension  dis- 
played in  their  actions.  His  moral  creed  seems  to  have  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  oontemporaiy  Puritans  of  England.  It  la  more 
difficult  to  conjectura  what  were  his  religious  opinions.  With  great 
temptations  to  abjure  the  Protestant  faith,  he  continued  to  profess  it 
to  the  last.  Tet  he  advised  Henri  IV.  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  his  affection  for  that  king  is  beyond  a 
doubt.  Nor  can  his  adherence  to  Protestantism  be  explained  upon 
the  assumption  that  he  was  influenced  by  a  partisan  point  of  honour ; 
for  he  was  more  a  Frenchman  than  a  Protestant,  and  invariably 
sacrificed  the  party  intereats  of  the  Huguenots  to  the  broad  interssts 
of  the  nation.  His  devotion  to  Henri  was  not  without  a  tinge  of 
superstition ;  it  was  long  affected  by  the  predictions  of  astrologers,  if 
it  was  ever  entirely  cleared  of  them.  His  love  of  state,  and  display 
in  his  apparel,  household,  and  attendants^  is  another  indication  of 
something  imaginative  peeping  out  from  under  his  stem  practiesl 
character ;  as  is  also  the  fragment  of  a  romance  of  the  Scudeiy  school 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death.  Yet  he  had  no  tolerance  fbr 
what  weaklings  call  sentiment,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  own 
account  of  his  first  marriage ;  and  from  his  sturdy  and  fearless  oppo- 
sition to  the  follies  into  which  that  weakness  frequently  led  his 
master.  Sully  was  not  a  person  exactly  to  be  loved,  but  he  was  one 
to  be  reverenced  and  implicitly  trusted.  He  was  perhape  a  servant 
such  as  no  king  but  Henri  IV.  ever  had ;  as  Henri  on  his  part  was 
qualified  to  win  the  affectionate  devotion  of  such  a  servant  beyond 
any  king  who  ever  existed.  The  administration  of  Sully  is  an  import- 
ant chapter  in  the  history  of  Fhmoe :  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  that 
nation  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  unless  by  one  who  has  studied 
attentively  lus  operations. 

(The  principal  authority  for  the  &ots  stated  in  this  sketch  is  Sully's 
own  work ;  but  some  assistance  has  been  derived  from  De  Thou  and 
other  oontemporaiy  writers.) 

SULPI'CIA,  a  Roman  poetess,  of  whose  productions  we  possesa 
only  one  Satire^  consisting  of  seventy  verses,  which  is  usually  called 
'  De  Edicto  Domitiani,  quo  Philosophos  Urbe  exegit'  She  is  gene> 
rally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Sulpicia  mentioned  by  Mutial 
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(x.  85  and  88),  and  to  We  been  the  wife  of  Calenuf :  she  was 
accordingly  a  oontomporarr  of  Domitian  and  of  Martial.  The  poem 
of  Sulpicia  ii  on  the  whole  8ti£^  and  ahows  little  imagination.  It  ia 
nsuallj  annexed  to  the  editions  of  Peraiufl  and  Juvenal;  the  beat 
aeparate  edition  ia  that  bj  J.  Gurlitt^  'Cum  Commentariia  C.  G. 
Schwartziiy'  2  parte,  4to,  Hamburg,  1819.  It  ia  also  printed  in  the 
'Anthologia  Latina'  of  Burmanui  and  Wemadorf,  'Poet»  Latin! 
Minorea.' 

(Burmann,  'Antholog.  Lat,'  iL  p.  408,  ko,;  Wemador^ '  Poet  Lat 
Min.,'  iiL  p.  Ix.,  ko,,  and  p.  83,  kc) 

In  the  fourth  book  of  the  ' Elegies*  of  TibuUus  there  are  aeveral 
letters  written  in  the  name  of  Sulpicia^  which  in  their  character  and 
diction  present  some  slight  differences  firom  the  other  poems  of 
Tibullns,  Some  modem  critics,  aa  Barth  ('Adversaria,'  liv.  16)  and 
Brouckhnis  (ad  Tibull.,  p.  884),  have  therefore  suppoaed  that  they 
were  written  by  the  Sulpicia  above-mentioned.  This  opinion  however 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  several  historical  allusions  m  these  letters, 
which  cleai'ly  point  to  the  age  of  Augustus.  For  this  reason  Heyne 
(ad  Tibull.,  iv.  2,  p.  850,  ko,)  conjectured  that  they  were  the  work  of 
a  Sulpicia  who  Uved  in  tiie  time  of  Tibullus.  But  this  opinion  too 
rests  on  very  weak  grounds,  and  we  oannot  indeed  see  any  sufficient 
reason  for  supposing  that  Uxese  letters,  notwithstanding  their  slight 
peculiarities,  were  not  written  by  Tibullus  himself. 

(Compare  Biihr,  Oeschichte  der  Rdnu  LUeratur,  p.  250  and  279.) 

SULPICIUS  RUFUS.  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus  was  bom  in  the  year 
B.C.  124,  and  waa  ten  years  older  than  the  orator  Hortensins.  In  the 
year  Ka  94  he  prosecuted  C.  Norbanus  for  the  offence  of  majestas, 
under  the  proviaiona  of  the  Lex  Apuleia,  a  circumstance  which 
brought  him  into  noticOi  (Cic.,  '  Off.,'  it  14.)  In  the  following  year 
he  was  quseator,  and  he  served  in  the  Social  war  as  legate  of  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  Strabo.  He  was  tribunus  plebis  in  the  year  b.c.  88,  and  aup- 
ported  the  faction  of  Marine.  Cicero  heard  many  of  his  speeches 
during  his  tribunate,  and  tiioroughly  studied  his  style  of  oratorr : 
"  He  was^"  says  Cicero,  **  of  all  the  orators  that  I  ever  heard,  the 
most  dignified,  and,  if  one  may  use  the  expression,  the  most  tragic : 
his  voice  was  powerful,  sweet,  and  dear;  his  gesture  and  every  move- 
ment graceful ;  and  yet  he  seemed  as  if  he  were  traiued  for  the 
forum,  and  not  for  the  stage :  his  language  was  rapid  and  flowing,  and 
yet  not  redundant  or  diffuse."  (Cic.,  'Brut,'  55;  comp.  Cic.,  *£)e 
Orat,'  Hi.  8.)  Among  other  measures  of  his  tribunate,  Sulpicius 
brought  forward  and  carried  a  rogatio,  by  which  the  command  of  the 
Mithridatic  war  was  transferred  from  Sulla  to  Marius.  Sulla,  who 
was  then  at  Nola  with  hia  army,  marched  to  Rome,  of  which  he  took 
possession.  [Sulla.]  Twelve  persons  were  proseribed,  among  whom 
were  Marina  and  Sulpicius.  Marius  escaped,  but  Sulpicius  waa 
betrayed  by  his  slave,  and  murdered  in  a  villa  near  Rome,  B.a  87. 

Sulpicius  left  no  writings,  and  Cicero  atatea  that  he  had  often  heard 
him  say  that  he  waa  not  accustomed  to  write,  and  that  he  could  not 
write.  ('  Brut./  56.)  There  were  however  orations  attributed  to  him, 
but  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  P.  Canutius.  P.  Sulpidua 
is  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  Cicero's  dialogue  'Do  Orators.' 

It  does  not  appear  how  P.  Sulpicius  was  related  to  Servins  Sulpicius 
Rufus.  As  he  was  a  tribune,  he  mnat  have  been  of  a  plebeian  family, 
or  at  least  must  have  been  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  and  it  may 
be  that  he  was  of  a  different  family  from  Servius  SulpiduSL 

SULPICIUS  LEMONIA  RUFUS»  SERVIUS,  the  friend  and  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  was  nearly  about  the  same  age  as  Cioero  ('  Brut,' 
40),  and  oonsequently  waa  bom  about  Ka  100.  He  was  of  a  patrician 
family,  and  yet  Cicero  says  that  his  father  was  only  an  eques.  He 
began  his  career  as  an  orator,  and  might  have  attained  the  first  place 
or  have  been  only  inferior  to  Cicero,  if  he  had  not  directed  his  energies 
to  the  study  of  the  law.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  applied  to 
Q.  Mucins  Scssvola  the  Pontifex  for  his  advioe  on  a  question  of  law, 
and  that  Scsovola,  perceiving  Servins  did  not  understand  what  he  said, 
reproached  him  for  hia  presumption  in  undertaking  the  conduct  of 
causes,  when  he  was  ignorant  of  the  law  which  waa  necessarily 
involved  in  them.  This  determined  him  to  devote  himsdf  to  the 
law.  The  time  at  which  Servins  began  his  legal  studies  does  not 
appear.  He  accompanied  Cioero  to  Rhodes,  B.o.  78  ('Brut,'  41),  and 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  paesage  of  the  '  Brutus '  that  he  com- 
menced his  legal  studies  after  his  return,  or  perhaps  it  was  after  hb 
return  that  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  law.  His  object  in 
visiting  Rhodes  waa  to  improve  himselfl 

Servins  filled  several  publio  offices.  He  was  quostor  of  the  district 
of  Ostia  (Cia,  'Pro  Muren.,'  8),  curule  ledile,  and  prsetor  for  Quas- 
tionea  Peculatus.  The  first  time  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship he  was  rejected,  and  L.  Murena  was  elected,  whom  Servins 
£rosecnted  for  ambitna  (bribery) :  Murena  was  defended  bv  Hortensins, 
L  Crassus,  and  Cicero.  In  the  year  ao.  51  he  was  deoted  consul 
with  M.  ClaudiuB  Marcellus,  in  preference  to  Cato,  who  was  rejected. 
In  the  year  preceding  his  consulship  he  had  been  interrex,  in  which 
capod^  he  returned  Cn.  Pompeius  as  sole  oonsuL  In  the  war 
between  Ceesar  and  Pompey  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any 
dedded  p«rt»  though  it  aeems  probable  that  he  most  inclined  to 
Caesar's  nde ;  at  least,  after  the  defeat  of  Pomper  at  Pharsalia,  Csasar 
made  him  governor  of  Achsea,  where  he  was  at  the  time  when  Cicero 
addressed  to  him  one  of  bis  extant  letters.  ('Ad  Div.,'  !▼.  8.)  During 
the  residence  of  Su]|iicius  at  Athens  his  former  colleague  Maroellus 


was  aasaaHiaated  in  Pimns ;  Snlpidns  had  him  hononimbly  boriod  in 
the  gymnasium  of  the  Aoademia,  where  a  marble  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  This  tragical  event  is  commonicated  by 
Sulpicius  to  Cioero  in  an  extant  letter,  which  is  characterised  by  great 
simplidty.  After  the  death  of  Csssar  he  was  sent  by  the  senate^  with 
L.  Philippua  and  L.  Piso,  on  a  misdon  to  Antony,  who  waa  then 
bedeging  D.  Brutus  in  Mutina,  for  the  purpose  of  negooiating  with 
Antony  before  the  senate  declared  him  an  enemy  to  tiie  state.  He 
was  then  in  bad  health,  and  only  juat  lived  to  reach  the  camp  of 
Antony,  where  he  died,  B.O.  48.  Cioero  pronounced  an  eulogy  on  his 
friend  in  the  senate,  and  on  his  motion  a  bronae  statue  waa  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Servins,  which  existed  for  some  time.  (Cic,  'Phil.,' 
ix. ;  '  Dig./  i,  tit  1,  s.  2,  §  48.)  The  terms  of  the  senatns  oonsultnm, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Cicero  ('  Phil.,'  ix.  7),  induded  the  honouis  of 
a  public  funeral  He  left  a  son  Servius,  who  is  mentioned  by  Cicerob 
His  wife's  name  was  Postnmia.  (da,  '  Ad  Div.,'  iv.  2.)  The  fourth 
book  of  Cicero's  letters  ('Ad  Diversos')  contains  his  letters  to  Snlpidns 
and  two  letters  from  Sulpidua  to  Cicero. 

Servius  was  an  accomplished  man,  aa  well  as  a  distinguished  orator; 
but  as  a  lawyer  he  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Cicero^  pre-enunent  and 
unrivalled.  Uis  teachers  were  L.  Lucilius  Balbus  and  C.  Aquilius 
Qallus.  Cicero  ('  Brut.,'  41)  attribntea  his  excellence  as  a  lawyer  to 
the  philosophical  discipline  which  he  had  undergone.  He  observes 
that  others  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  Serviua  alone  pos- 
sessed it  as  an  art  This  art,  he  adds,  he  could  never  have  derived 
from  mere  knowledge  of  the  law ;  but  he  had  acquired  that  dialectio 
skill,  the  greateat  of  all  arts,  which  enabled  him  to  dispel  the  obscurity 
that  characteiised  the  responsa  and  speeches  of  other  lawyers.  "He 
distributed  the  matter  of  a  thing  into  its  parts;  he  developed  by 
definition  what  was  latent;  ho  deared  up  what  was  obscure  by  correct 
interpretation  :  he  first  ascertained  and  then  separated  what  was 
ambiguous ;  lastly,  he  had  a  meaaure  by  which  to  estimate  truth  and 
falsehood,  and  to  determine  what  consequences  followed  and  what  did 
not  follow  from  premises."  To  these  requirements,  and  to  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  law,  he  added  an  acquaintance  with  letters  and  an 
elegant  diction.    Such  a  combination  of  talent  sddom  appears. 

Servius  was  a  voluminous  writer.  Cicero  speaks  of  his  works  as 
being  unequalled.  We  may  judge  of  his  style  from  his  letter  of  con- 
solation to  Cicero  on  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia.  (Cic., '  Ad 
Div./  iv.  5.)  He  wrote  nearly  a  hundred  and  eighty  treatises  on  law, 
many  of  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Pomponins,  that  is,  in  the  time 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  probably  wrote  a  oonmientary  on  the  Twelve 
Tables :  he  waa  also  the  author  of  a  treatira  on  the  Edict,  and  notes 
on  a  work  on  the  dvil  law  by  Q.  Mudua  Scsevola  the  Pontifex  (QelL, 
iv.  1) ;  of  a  book '  De  Dotibus,'  and  several  books  'De  Saoris  detestan- 
dis  *  (adoption,  probablv).  There  are  extant  various  fragments  of  his 
belonging  to  treatises  the  titles  of  which  are  not  known.  He  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  '  Digest,'  particularly  by  Alfenns,  but  there  is  no 
excerpt  from  his  works  in  that  collection.  It  seems  a  probable  con- 
jecture that  when  Alfenns  quotes  another  person  without  mentioning 
a  name,  his  master  Servius  Sulpicius  is  meant  (Bynkershoek, 
•Observ.,'  viil  1.) 

Servius  founded  a  numerous  school  of  lawyers,  but  we  are  only 
acquainted  with  the  aames  of  those  who  were  known  aa  vrntem  His 
most  cdebrated  pupils  were  Alfenus  Varus  and  Aulus  Ofilius :  there 
were  also  among  others  Anfidius  Tuoca,  C.  Ateius  Pacuvius,  sod 
Antistius  Labeo,  the  father  of  a  more  distinguished  son. 

Our  information  about  Servius  Snlpidns  is  mainly  derived  from  his 
friend  Cioero,  who  gives  him  a  high  character  for  integrity.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  some  erotic  poems.  (Ovid., '  Trist,'  ii  1, 141 ; 
Plm.,'Ep.,'v.a) 

SULPI'CIUS  SEYE'RUS^  a  Christian  writer  belongmg  to  the  end  of 
the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifbh  century  of  our  sera.  He  is 
generally  suppoaed  to  haye  been  bom  about  the  year  a-d.  866,  in 
Aquitaine^  and  was  descended  from  a  distinguished  family.  He  first 
followed  the  legal  profession  and  gained  great  reputation  as  an  orator ; 
but  after  the  death  of  his  wife  who  belonged  to  a  consular  family  and 
died  at  an  early  age,  Sulpidua  withdrew  himself  entirely  from  the 
world,  and  vrith  a  few  friends  led  a  retired  and  monastic  life  as  a  pres- 
byter in  Aqnitaina  He  commenced  this  life  about  392,  at  the  aame  time 
that  hia  intimate  friend  Panlinns  adopted  the  same  mode  of  life,  who 
in  his  letters  commends  Sulpicius  for  his  oonduot,  and  the  more  as  the 
father  of  Sulpidua  had  didoherited  his  son  for  the  step  he  had  taken. 
(Paulin., '  Epist,'  v.  1 ;  xl  5;  xxiiL  8,  &o.)  But  what  Sulpidua  thus 
lost  through  the  anger  of  his  father,  waa  amply  made  up  by  the  muni- 
ficent libenlity  of  bis  father-in-law.  Sulpidua  made  several  journeys 
to  Tours,  the  bishop  of  which  place  Martinua  inspired  him  with  such 
admiration,  that  Siupidns  who  gradually  formed.an  intimate  friendship 
with  him,  resolved  to  become  his  biographer.  Further  particulars 
respecting  the  life  of  Sulpidns  are  not  luiown,  exoept  that  during  his 
last  years  he  abstained  altogether  from  speaking,  as  ne  conddered  his 
former  habits  to  have  been  ratiier  loquacious,  for  which  he  meant  to 
atone  bv  perfect  sUence.  (Oennadius,  'De  Yiris  IllustrV  19')  The 
time  of  his  death  is  Tory  uncertain :  some  aaaign  it  to  420,  others  to 
422,  and  others  again  to  482 ;  but  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that 
he  died  about  ajd.  410,  or  soon  after. 

We  possess  of  Sulpidns  Severus  four  di£forent  woric  1.  'Vita 
Sanoti  Martini  Turonensi3,'  which  is  written  in  the  panegyrical  styls^ 
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and  U  foil  of  minteoloui  events  in  ihe  life  of  hia  hero.  It  was  how- 
ever not  published  till  after  the  death  of  Martinua  about  400.  The 
work  is  preceded  by  an  epistle  'Ad  Desiderium  Fratrem^'and  at  the  end 
of  it  there  are  three  letters  describing  the  death,  burial,  and  those  yir- 
tues  of  Martinus  which  were  not  sufliciently  set  forth  in  the  biography 
itBelf.  2.  '  Historia  Sacra,'  or  '  Chrooica  Saera/  in  two  books.  This  is 
a  brief  history  of  religion  from  the  creation  down  to  the  consulship  of 
Stilioho  and  Aurelian  (a.d.  400).  The  first  book  and  the  first  twenty- 
six  chapters  of  tiie  second  treat  of  the  history  of  the  Jews ;  and  the 
remaiDing  portion  chiefly  contains  accounts  of  the  life  of  Christ,  the 
persecutions  of  Nero,  the  history  of  Constantine,  and  in  general  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity.  Here  too, 
as  in  his  life  of  Martinus,  the  author  shows  a  great  partiality  for  what 
is  marvellous.  8.  '  Dialog!  Tres/  or  it  should  rather  be  '  Dialogi  Duo,' 
as  the  second  dialogue  is  only  part  of  the  first :  the  principal  object  of 
these  dialogues  is  to  describe  the  merits  and  virtues  of  the  monks  and 
hermits  of  the  East  4.  *  Epistols,'  the  genuineness  of  some  of  which 
is  yery  doubtful 

Notwithstanding  the  superstitious  tone  which  pervades  all  the  works 
of  Solpicius,  they  nave  a  charm  arising  from  their  purity  of  diction 
which  scarcely  any  other  writer  of  this  age  possesses.  His  language 
is  clear  and  concise,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  Sallust  as  his  model 
in  this  respectb  Some  writers  have  therefore  called  him  the  Christian 
Sallust. 

His  *  Vita  Martini '  has  often  been  printed.  The  editio  princeps  of 
his  *  Historia  Sacra'  appeared  at  Basel,  1556,  8vo. ;  it  was  followed  by 
the  editions  of  Signonius  with  a  commentaxy,  8vo,  Bononiae,  1581 ; 
and  of  J.  Drusius,  8vo,  Arnhemii,  1607.  A  collection  of  his  works 
appeared  under  the  title  '  Severi  Opera  emendata  et  illustrata  k  V. 
Giselino,'  8to,  Antwerp,  1574,  and  fol.,  Paris,  1575.  The  latter  how- 
ever only  contains  his  *  Vita  Martini '  and  the  '  Historia  Sacra.'  Other 
editions  of  all  the  works  of  Severus  are  those  by  G.  Horniua,  8vo, 
Lugdun.  Bat,  1647, 1654,  1665 ;  by  J.  Yorstius,  12mo,  Berolini,  1668, 
8yo,  Lipsisa,  1703,  1709.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Hieronymua 
de  Prato,  4 to,  Yeronse,  1741  and  1754,  which  however  does  not  con- 
tain the  letters.  His  works  are  also  printed  in  the  '  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
trum  Max.*  Lugdun.,  toI.  vi.  p.  324,  fta,  and  in  Galland's  *  Bibliotheca 
Patrum,'  toI  viiL,  p.  855,  &c. 

(G.  Yosaius,  De  ffistorictB  Latinia,  p.  209,  &c ;  BUhr,  Oeschichte  der 
Rdm,  LU,,  2te  abtheil,  Die  Chrutlicfi-Bdmitcke  Theologie,  p.  219,  &a) 

SULZER,  JOHANN  GEORG,  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  twenty- 
five  children,  was  bom  October  16th,  1720,  at  Wintherthur,  in  the 
canton  of  Ziirich,  where  his  father  held  the  office  of  *  Seckelmeister,' 
or  registrar  of  public  accounts.  Losing  his  parents,  both  of  whom 
died  on  the  same  day,  while  he  was  yet  in  early  youth,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  education  for  the  church, 
according  to  their  wishes,  but  with  little  inclination  on  his  own  part 
In  1736  he  was  placed  at  the  gymnasium  at  Zurich,  and  immediately 
on  quitting  it»  three  years  afterwards,  was  ordained  and  became  curate 
to  the  pastor  of  Mavchwanden.  Ill  health  however  soon  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  clerical  dutie?,  nor  did  he  ever  re-assume  them.  He 
now  returned  to  hit  first  and  favourite  studies  of  natural  history, 
mathematics,  and  philosophy,  and  after  residing  about  four  years  at 
Magdebuig  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  wealthy  merchant^ 
received  the  appointment  of  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Joachim- 
sthal  gymnasium  at  Berlin,  in  1747,  and  so  recommended  himself 
both  by  his  ability  as  a  teacher  and  by  his  attainments,  that  in  1750 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  same  year  was 
that  of  his  marriage  with  an  amiable  woman,  whom  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  in  1760 ;  in  consequence  of  which  bereavement  he  quitted 
Berlin,  and  made  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  where  he  recovered  his 
wonted  health  and  spirits,  and  where  he  first  conceived  the  plan  of  his 
great  work,  the  '  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts.'  He  would  hare  gladly 
remained  in  Switzerland,  and  he  made  application  to  that  effect  but 
instead  of  listening  to  it,  the  king  made  him  a  professor  at  the  newly- 
established  '  Bitter- Academic,'  or  military  college,  with  a  very  consider- 
able pension,  and  also  bestowed  on  him  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
immediate  environs  of  Berlin,  where  he  afterwards  built  himself  a 
villa  and  laid  out  a  botanical  garden.  He  accordingly  returned  to 
Pt'ussia  in  1763,  where  he  remained  till  1775,  when  he  was  advised  to 
travel  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  then  greatly  impaired.  He  visited 
the  south  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Lombardy,  of  which  tour  he 
kept  a  journal  that  was  published  shortly  after  his  death.  Oa  his 
return  to  Berlin,  his  health,  which  had  been  considerably  improved, 
again  declined.    He  died  February  25, 1779. 

Great  as  was  the  distinction  he  acquired  among  his  oontemporaries 
in  other  and  far  different  branches  of  knowledge,  Sulzer's  fame  now 
rests  chiofiyupon  his  'Allgemeine  Theorie  der  Schonen  Eunste,'  a 
oydopeedia  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts ;  and,  as  Herder  says  of  it, 
*<  one  that  is  in  itself  an  entire  academy."  AlUiough  this  work  was 
announced  by  its  author  in  1760,  it  did  not  appear  till  1771-74,  for 
Sulzer  had  not  calculated  upon  the  time  it  would  take  to  render  its 
execution  satisfactory  to  himself  as  well  as  the  publia  The  second 
edition,  in  four  volumes  8vo,  with  a  supplement  containing  additions 
and  corrections,  was  ])ubliBhed  in  1792-94 ;  and  in  1799  came  out  an 
appendix  to  it^  forming  a  complete  Index  of  all  the  writers,  artists, 
CO.  referred  to  in  it  There  are  also  distinct  works  intended  as  accom- 
paniments to  the  <  Allgemeine  Theorie'— one  by  Blankenburg,  entitled 


'  Literary  Additions,'  &c.,  8  vols.  8vo,  1796-98 ;  the  other  '  NaohtrSge* 
(supplementary  articles),  by  Schatz  and  Dyck,  8  vols.  8to,  1792-1608. 
Of  Sulzer's  other  writings  the  principal  are — 'Moral  Reflections  ou 
the  Works  of  Nature,'  Beriin,  1741 ;  and '  Philosophical  Pieces,'  1773-86, 

SUMAROEOY,  ALEXANDER  PETROYITCH,  whose  name  was 
after  that  of  his  contemporary  and  literary  rival  LomonosoT,  almost 
the  only  one  that,  until  of  late  years,  was  known  in  this  country  as 
that  of  a  Russian  poet,  was  bom  at  St  Petersburg  in  1718,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  general  o£Bioer.  He  was  educated  first  at  home,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Land  Cadet  Corps,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himself 
by  his  ability.  The  study  of  Comeille  and  Racine  inspired  him  with 
a  taste  for  dramatic  composition ;  and  at  about  the  age  of  twenty^-five 
he  b^gan  to  attempt  it  His  tragedies  were  at  first  performed  at  court 
before  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  for  there  was  then  no  public  theatre, 
and  as  they  satisfied  the  principal  person,  they  were  loudly  applauded 
by  the  rest  of  the  audience.  This  success  encouraged  Sumarokov, 
who  was  naturally  of  a  vain  disposition,  and  he  determined  to  establish 
a  permanent  theatre  in  the  capital ;  an  attempt  in  which  he  was  greatly 
aided  by  the  influence  of  his  Mher  (Peter  Pankratievich),  who,  besides 
being  a  person  of  some  consequence  in  other  respects,  held  a  post  near 
the  person  of  the  grandduke  Peter,  Hie  result  was,  that  the  theatre 
was  opened  in  1756,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  court,  snd 
Sumarokov  appointed  its  director;  whence  he  has  been  generally  con- 
sidered the  founder  both  of  the  Russian  theatre  and  the  Rusdan 
drama.  But  dramatic  entertainments  were  not  totally  unknown  to 
his  countrymen  before  his  time,  for  they  had  been  introduced  at  court 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  and  the  scriptural  pieces  of 
Demetrius,  bishop  of  Rostov  (b.  1651,  d.  1709),  had  been  performed. 
At  the  very  time  too  that  Sumarokov  was  organising  his  plans,  there 
was  not  only  a  small  theatre  at  Taroslav,  but  it  was  thenoe  that 
he  obtained  his  chief  performers,  including  the  celebrated  Yolkov 
[YoLEov,  P.  G.]  and  Dmitrevsky,  who  afterwards  obtained  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Russian  Garrick. 

Still,  if  not  literally  the  originator,  Sumarokov  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  drama  in  Russia :  he  brought  it  at  once  to  com- 
parative perfection;  and  frequently  approached  and  perhaps  would 
nave  surpassed  his  models,  if  he  had  not  allowed  himself  to  be  tram- 
melled by  them,  and  if  he  had  not  while  aiming  at  the  merits,  adopted 
all  the  defects,  the  conventionalities,  and  rigorous  poetical  etiquette  of 
the  French  stage  and  its  rhymed  Alexandrine  versification.  Among 
his  tragedies,  his  *  Semira,'  and  *  Sinov  and  Tmvor,'  are  his  beet  and 
most  original  productions,  notwithstanding  they  are  not^  like  his 
*  Demetrius,'  on  the  list  of  acting  pieces.  As  a  comic  writer,  he  hardly 
deserves  mention,  for  his  dramas  of  that  class  are  little  more  than 
farces,  occasionally  coarse  in  expression,  but  less  gross  and  less  immoral 
than  many  comedies  that,  being  less  indelicate,  are  tolerated  as  decent 
They  have  one  merit  that  of  setting  the  example  of  prose  dialogue 
as  the  most  suitable  for  the  drama  of  ordinary  life :  but  their  langua^ 
is  now  become  quite  antiquated :  a  disadvantage  more  sensibly  felt  m 
Sumarokov's  prose  than  in  his  poetiy.  There  are  indeed  many 
exceedingly  beautiful  passages  in  his  tragedies ;  so  poetical  in  eenti- 
ment,  and  so  felicitously  turned,  that  they  hardly  suffer  at  all  by  com- 
parison with  any  specimens  of  Russian  poetry  at  the  present  day. 
Sumarokov  attempted  not  only  every  species  of  the  drama,  indudiog 
operas,  but  almost  every  form  of  poetical  composition.  He  versified 
the  *  Psalms '  in  ten  books,  and  wrote  a  vast  number  of  odes,  satires^ 
episties,  fables,  eclogues,  elegies,  sonnets,  epigrams,  songs,  and  other 
pieces,  besides  several  in  prose,  including  some  historical  and  didactic 
ones,  and  his  'Dialogues  of  the  Dead,'  &c.  The  first  complete  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  in  ten  volumes,  8vo,  in  17{i7,  ten  yean 
after  his  death,  which  happened  at  Moscow,  October  1, 1777. 

SUMNER,  JOHN  BIRD,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
bom  in  1780,  at  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Sumner,  vicar  of  Kenilworth  and  Stoneleigh,  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  John  Sumner,  provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  College;  and  obtained  university 
honours  as  Browne's  Medallist  And  Hulse's  Prizeman.  In  1815  he  pub* 
lished  his  first  work,  entitled  'Apostolical  Preaching.'  In  1816 
appeared  his  '  Records  of  Creation.'  To  this  remarkable  woi^  was 
awarded  the  second  prize  of  4002.,  under  the  will  of  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man, named  Burnett  All  his  numerous  theological  works  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  earnest  piety,  their  depth  of  thought,  and  el^pance 
of  language.  When  a  Fellow  of  Eton  College  he  addressed  a  series 
of  discourses  to  the  scholars,  and  the  effect  of  his  winning  and  impres- 
sive eloquence  wa«  a  marked  improvement  in  the  moral  habits  of  the 
whole  school  Dr.  Sumner,  who  was  a  canon  of  Durham  in  1820,  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Chester  in  1828.  In  this  district  he  gave  a 
most  remarkable  impetus  to*  the  building  of  churches,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  schools,  especially  of  infant  schools.  In  1848  he  waa  translated 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbuiy.     ^See  Sufpleubnt.] 

SuuNEB,  Charles  Richard,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  younger 
brother  of  the  archbishop,  was  bom  at  Kenilworth  in  1790.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1824, 
being  then  librarian  and  historiographer  to  King  G^ige  IV.,  ho  was 
chosen  to  superintend  the  publication  of  Milton's  Latin  Treatise  on 
Christian  Doctrine,  which  was  discovered  in  the  State  Paper  Office; 
of  which  work  he  made  a  translation,  whidi  was  published  in  1825. 
Dr.  Sumner  was  then  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury.    He  was  promoted 
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to  the  MO  of  Llasdaff  in  1886,  ivith  which  ha  held  the  deanery  of  St 
Panra.    In  1827  he  wee  tranaUted  to  the  hiehopric  of  Winchecter. 

SUNDERLAND,  HENRT  SPENCER,  Fibst  EARL  OF  (of  that 
neme),  wee  hem  in  1620,  and  wee  the  eldest  eon  of  Heniy,  second 
Baron  Spencer  of  Wormkighton,  which  title  he  inherited  on  his  father's 
death  in  December  1 686.  While  still  a  minor  he  married  the  beautiful 
lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  sister  of 
Algernon  Sidney,  Um  Sachariasa of  the  poet  Waller;  but  on  the  break* 
lag  out  of  the  ci^il  war,  and  the  erection  of  the  royal  standard  at 
Nottingham  in  August  1642,  Lord  Spencer  conceived  himself  bound  in 
honour  to  repair  thither,  although  like  many  others  who  took  the 
same  course,  by  no  means  desirous  of  setting  the  prerogatiTc  above 
the  law,  but  rawer  siding  with  the  king  against  the  parliament  as  only 
the  least  unhappy  alternative  offered  by  the  crisis.  Some  coufidentiid 
and  affectionate  letters  to  his  wife,  which  are  printed  in  Collins's  *  Sid- 
ney State  Papers,'  show  the  position  in  whidi  he  found  himself,  and 
the  feelings  with  which  he  regarded  the  royal  cause.  In  one  dated 
Shrewsbury,  21bI  September  1642,  he  says :  **  How  much  I  am  unsa- 
tisfied with  the  proceedings  here,  I  have  at  laiige  exprewed  in  several 
letters.  Neither  ie  there  wanting,  daily,  handsome  occasion  to  retire, 
were  it  not  for  grinning  honour.  For  let  occasion  be  never  so  hand- 
some^ unless  a  man  were  resolved  to  fight  on  the  parliament  side,  which 
for  my  pert  I  had  rather  be  hanged,  it  will  be  said  without  doubt  that 
a  man  is  afraid  to  fight.  If  there  could  be  an  expedient  found  to 
salve  the  punctilio  of  honour,  I  would  not  continue  here  an  hour. 
The  discontent  that  I  and  other  honest  men  receive  daily  is  beyond 
expression."  Very  muoh  of  the  discontent  here  spoken  of  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  influence  in  the  royal  councils  possessed  by  the 
popish  party,  already  strong  in  the  support  o  the  queen.  Lord  Spencer 
however,  although  he  did  not  accept  any  military  oommisston,  drew 
his  swotd  with  the  rest,  and  diitinguiahed  himself  by  his  gallantry 
when  the  two  armies  joined  battle  for  the  first  time  at  Edgehill,  28rd 
October  1642.  The  following  year  on  the  8th  of  June,  he  was  raised 
(it  has  been  said,  as  a  reward  for  aocommodating  the  king  with  the  loan 
of  15,0002.)  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Sunderland,  a  tide  whksh  had  become 
extinct  about  three  years  before  by  the  death  of  Scrope»  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland (previously  Lord  Scrope),  upon  whom  Charles  had  conferred 
it  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  But  on  the  19th  of  September  there- 
after, the  new-made  earl  fell  at  the  (first)  battle  of  Newbury,  the  same 
iktal  fight  which  deprived  the  kinig  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and 
Clarendon's  great  hero  Lord  Falkland.  The  royalist  historian  deseribes 
tiie  Earl  of  Sunderland  as  ^a  lord  of  great  fortune,  tender  years 
(being  not  above  three  and  twen^  years  of  age),  and  sn  early  juds- 
ment ;  who  having  no  command  in  the  army,  attended  upon  tbeking^ 
person  under  the  obligation  of  honour ;  and  putting  hinoself  that  day 
in  the  king's  troop  a  volunteer,  before  they  came  to  ohatge  was  taken 
away  by  a  cannon  bullet"  By  his  wife  who  afterwards  married  Robert 
Smythe,  Esq.,  he  left  a  son  who  sucoeeded  him  in  the  peerage,  a  daughter 
Dorothy,  who  became  the  wife  of  Charles  IL's  funot^  minister,  the 
first  Marquis  of  Halifu^  and  another  daughter  Penelope,  who  died 
nnmanried. 

SUNDERLAND,  ROBERT  SPENCER,  Sboond  SARL  OF,  the 
only  son  of  Heniy,  the  first  earl,  waa  probably  bom  in  1641  or  1642. 
His  first  entrance  into  public  life  appears  to  have  been  in  1671,  in  the 
latter  end  of  which  year  he  was  nominated  ambsssador  to  Spidn.  In 
1672  he  went  to  Paris  in  the  same  capacity,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
three  plenipotentiaries  appointed  to  proceed  to  Cologne  in  the  following 
year  when  England  and  France  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Em- 


peror, Spain,  and  Holland,  to  open  negodations  for  a  genersl  peaoe^ 
which  however  proved  abortive.  He  had  aheady  evinced  a  remarkable 
talent  m  the  conduct  of  affiurs.    "Lord  Sunderlsnd,"  says  Burnet^  in 


mentioning  this  appointment "  was  a  man  of  a  dear  and  ready  appre- 
hension, and  a  quick  dedaion  in  business.  He  had  too  much  heat  both 
of  imagination  and  patsion,  and  was  apt  to  speak  very  freely  botkol 
persons  and  things.  His  own  notions  were  always  good  [the  bishop 
seems  to  mean  correct  or  judicious];  but  he  was  a  man  of  great  ex- 
pense. ....  He  had  indeed  the  superior  genius  to  all  the  men  of  busi- 
ness that  I  have  yet  known."  In  1678,  en  the  recall  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Montague  firom  Psris,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
whose  emnity  and  vengesnce  he  had  incorred  by  being  detected  in 
making  love  at  the  same  time  to  herself  and  her  daughter,  Sunderland 
was  again  sent  ambassador  to  Frimce ;  but  on  the  change  of  govern- 
ment at  home  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  he  was  recalled 
and  made  seoretsiy  of  state  in  the  room  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson. 
From  this  time  at  leasts  if  not  firom  an  earlier  date,  Sunderland  eape* 
dally  attached  himself  to  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  availing  himself 
of  her  {Mtronage  or  instrumentality  as  one  of  the  prindpal  props  of 
his  ambition.  At  first  he  and  lords  Essex  and  Halifax  united  in  oppoe^ 
ing  Shafteabury  on  the  question  of  exduding  the  Duke  <tf  York,  and 
keeping  the  chief  direction  of  the  state  in  their  hsnds  they  were  popu- 
lariy  styled  the  triumvirate.  **  Lord  Sunderland,"  says  his  friend  and 
admirer  Burnet,  "  managed  foreign  affidrs,  and  had  the  greatest  credit 
with  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth."  This  original  triumvirate  however 
did  not  last  long :  before  the  end  of  the  year  Simderland  had  shaken 
olf  both  the  others ;  and  the  kingdom  was  now  governed  by  a  new 
junta,  consisting  of  himself.  Lord  Hyde,  and  Godolphin.  To  this  date 
is  to  be  assigned  the  commencement  of  Sunderisnd's  relation  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  King  WillianL    Burnet  states  that  he 


entered  into  a  particular  confidence  with  the  prince^  ^'whidi  he 
managed  by  his  undo  Mr.  Sidney,  who  was  sent  envoy  to  Holland.** 
He  and  Godolphin  now  also  followed  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  in 
declarinff  opemy  for  the  exdusion.  But  immediately  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  last  of  the  exdusion  parliaments,  in  Meu^  1681,  another 
change  of  government  suddenly  threw  Sunderland,  with  the  rest  of 
the  popular  members  of  administration,  out  of  office.  Evdyn  has  a 
notice  of  him  immediately  after  this,  which  is  interesting : — **  16  May 
(1681).  Came  my  Lady  Sunderland  to  desire  that  I  would  propose  a 
match  to  Sir  Stephen  Fox  for  her  son  Lord  Spencer  to  many  Mrs. 
Jane,  Sir  Stephen's  daughter.  I  excused  myself  all  I  was  able.  She 
was  now  his  only  daughter,  well  bred,  and  likdy  to  reodve  a  large 
share  of  her  father^s  opulence.  Lord  Sunderland  vras  much  sunk  in 
his  estate  by  gaming  and  other  prodigalitiesy  and  was  now  no  longer 
secretary  of  state,  having  fallen  into  displeasure  of  the  king  for  siding 
with  the  Commons  about  the  succession ;  but  this  I  am  assured  he  did 
not  do  out  of  his  own  indination,  or  for  the  preservation  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  but  by  mistaking  the  ability  of  the  party  to  cany  it" 
Evdyn  preissed  by  the  lady,  went  through  the  form  of  executing  her 
commission ;  but  his  interview  with  Sir  Stephen  merely  ended  in  an 
understanding  between  them  that  nothing  more  should  be  done  in  the 
matter,  and  that  he  should  "  put  it  off"  as  civilly  as  he  could.  Sun- 
derland's fortunes  however  soon  brightened  sgain.  In  January  1682; 
he  was  recalled  to  office :  **  the  king,"  says  Burnet,  *'  had  so  entire  a 
confidence  in  him,  and  Lady  Portsmouth  was  so  much  in  his  interests^ 
that  upon  great  submisdons  made  to  the  duke,  he  was  sgain  restored 
to  be  secretary."  Hyde,  now  created  Viscount  Rochester,  was,  it 
seems,  the  person  who  prevailed  upon  the  duke  to  accept  the  said 
submissions,  for  which  he  incuned  the  implacable  enmity  of  Halifax, 
who,  Burnet  tells  u%  *'  hated  Lord  Sunderland  beyond  expresdon, 
though  he  had  married  a  sister ; "  but  this  did  not  prevent  Sunderland 
from,  a  few  years  after,  becoming  Rochester's  rival  and  enemy.  He 
remained  in  power  during  the  reet  of  this  reign ;  and  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  again  been  detected  towards  its  dose  in  intriguing,  along 
with  the  Du<£ess  of  Portsmouth,  Godolphin,  and  the  French  ambas- 
sador Barillon,  for  the  exdudon  of  James  from  the  throne,  when  that 
prince  became  king  he  was  not  only  retained  in  office,  but  acquired 
a  greater  aacendancy  in  the  administration  than  ever.  This  extraor- 
dinary fortune  he  owed  in  part  to  his  admirable  talents  for  business, 
whidi  made  him  almost  indispensable ;  in  part  to  his  equally  unrivdied 
skill  in  the  art  of  indnuation,  a  sidll  moreover  which  he  practised  with 
the  great  advantsge  of  being  utterly  unrestrained  dther  by  prindple 
(at  least  as  commonly  understood)  or  by  any  attempt  to  preserve  the 
appearance  of  consistency. 

^  He  now  found  a  new  patron  in  the  queen,  to  whom  he  professed  to 
give  himsdf  entirely  up.  When  the  Marouis  of  Halifax  was  turned 
out  for  refusing  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  Sunderland 
was,  in  the  beginning  of  December  1685,  declared  preaident  of  the 
council,  still  retaining  his  place  of  secretary.  "Lord  Sunderland," 
writes  Evelyn,  in  February  following,  **  was  now  secretary  of  state^ 
president  of  the  council,  and  premier  minister."  And  again,  on  the 
12th  of  May  1687— "Lord  Sunderland,  being  lord  president  and 
secretary  of  state,  was  made  knight  of  the  garter  and  prime  favourite." 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  this  success  in  politioal  life  wss 
achieved  by  Sunderland  without  the  faculty  of  public  speaking :  he 
scarcdy  ever  opened  his  lips  to  express  more  than  a  simple  assent  or 
dissent  either  in  parliament  or  at  the  meetings  of  the  cabmet  There 
is  a  curious  account  of  his  drawling,  affected  mode  of  utterance,  when 
he  did  say  a  few  worda^  in  Nor&h's  'Examen/  p.  77.  One  of  his 
methods  of  despatching  business  also  was  suffidently  singular,  if  we 
may  believe  Lord  Dartmouth,  who,  in  a  note  upon  Burnet's  *  History,' 
tell  us^  on  the  authority  of  one  of  Sunderisnd's  derlu,  that  *'  he  never 
came  to  the  secretary's  office^  but  they  carried  the  papers  to  him  at 
his  houses  where  he  was  usually  at  cards,  and  he  would  sign  them 
without  reading  and  seldom  asked  what  they  were  about." 

Throughout  James's  unhappy  rdgn  the  prindpal  direction  of  affairs 
waa  in  the  hands  of  Sunderland  and  Father  Petre  (whom  he  made 
Qse  of  with  his  usual  dexterity),  they  two  constituting  what  waa 
eaUed  the  secret  coundL  At  last  Sunderland,  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1687,  fairly  turned  Roman  Catholia  "He  made  the  step  to 
popery,"  says  Burnet,  "all  of  a  sudden,  without  any  previous  instruc- 
tion or  oonferenoe;  ao  that  the  change  he  made  looked  too  like  a 
man  who,  having  no  religion,  took  up  one  rather  for  to  serve  a  turn 
than  that  he  was  truly  dianged  from  one  religion  to  another."  To 
make  matters  even  however  Lady  Sunderland  took  to  professing  a 
hotter  PtotestantiBm  than  ever.  The  Piincese  (afterwards  queen) 
Anne  writes  to  her  sister  the  Princess  of  Orange,  ISth  March  1688 : 
**  This  worthy  lord  does  not  go  publidy  to  mass,  but  hears  it  privately 
at  a  priest's  chamber,  and  never  lets  anybody  be  there  but  a  servant 
ofhia.  His  lady  too  in  as  extraordinary  in  her  kind;  for  she  is  a 
flattering,  dissembling,  £dse  woman;  but  she  has  so  fikwning  and 
endearing  a  way  that  she  will  decdve  anybody  at  first,  and  it  is  not 
posdble  to  find  out  aU  her  ways  in  a  litUe  time.  She  cares  not  at 
what  rate  she  lives,  but  never  pays  anybody.  She  will  cheat,  though 
it  be  for  a  littlei  Then  she  has  had  her  ^ants,  though  maybe  not 
BO  many  as  some  ladies  here;  and,  with  all  theee  good  qualities^  she 
is  a  eonstant  churchwoman :  so  that  to  outward  appearance  one 
wenld  take  her  for  a  saint,  and,  to  hear  her  talk,  you  would  think  she 
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ware  a  very  good  Protestant ;  but  she  is  as  mnch  one  as  the  other; 
for  it  is  certain  that  her  lord  does  nothing  without  her."  And  again, 
under  date  of  the  20th: — ''I  can't  end  my  letter  without  telling  you 
that  Rogers's  wife  (le.  Lady  Sunderland)  plays  the  hypocrite  more 
than  ever:  for  she  goes  to  St.  Martin's  momingana  afternoon, 
because  there  are  not  people  enough  to  see  her  at  Whitehall  ohapel, 
and  is  half  an  hour  before  other  people  come,  and  half  an  hour  after 
everybody  is  gone,  at  her  private  devotions.  She  runs  from  church  to 
church  after  the  famousest  preachers,  and  keeps  such  a  clatter  with 
her  devotions  that  it  really  turns  one's  stomadi.  Sure  there  never 
was  a  couple  so  well  matched  as  she  and  her  good  husband ;  for  as 
she  is  throughout  in  all  her  actions  the  greatest  jade  that  ever  was, 
so  he  is  the  subtilest  working  villain  that  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
(Daliynaple's  '  Memoirs/  Append.,  part  L,  pp.  299-801.)  Against  all 
this  indeed,  Lady  Sunderland,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  woman  of 
remarkable  talents,  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  high  character 
given  of  her  by  Evelyn,  T?ho,  after  telling  us  that  she  is  one  whom, 
for  her  distinguisbed  esteem  of  him,  he  must  ever  honour  and  cele- 
brate, adds,  "  I  wish  from  my  soul  the  lord  her  husband,  whose  parts 
and  abilities  are  otherwise  conspicuous,  was  as  worthy  of  her  as,  by  a 
fatal  apostaoy  and  court  ambition,  he  has  made  himself  unworthy. 
This  is  what  she  deplores,  and  it  renders  her  as  much  aMction  as  a 
lady  of  great  soul  and  much  prudence  is  capable  ol"  ('D^ry,' 
18  July  1688.)  It  is  known  now  however  that  if  Lady  Sunderland 
professed  to  Evelyn  to  be  opposed  to  the  courses  her  husband  pur- 
sued, she  must  have  been  imposing  upon  him ;  for  she  was  certainly 
his  confidant  and  associate  in  the  darkest  of  his  political  intrigues  and 
duplicitieB.  As  for  Sunderland,  one  excuse  that  has  been  made  on 
probable  grounds  for  the  worst  things  he  did  during  his  administration 
of  affairs  under  James  is,  that  he  was  all  the  while  in  secret  league  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  doing  his  best  to  drive  matters  to  a  revolu- 
tion. '*  After  the  revolution,"  says  Lord  Dartmouth,  "  he  and  his  friends 
for  him  pleaded  that  he  turned  Papist  for  the  good  of  the  Protestant 
religion ; "  and  Burnet,  in  the  passage  to  which  this  note  is  appended, 
admits  tbat  his  change  of  religion  had  since  been  imputed  to  his  desire 
''to  gain  the  more  credit,  that  to  he  might  the  more  effoctually  ruin 
the  king."  James  however  at  last  either  oame  to  suspect  him  or 
thought  to  lighten  the  crazv  vessel  of  the  state  by  throwing  the 
unpopular  minister  overboard.  He  was  dismissed  on  the  28th  of 
October  1688.  "This  change,"  says  the  <Histoxy  of  the  Desertion/ 
**  pleased  all  men,  but  it  came  too  late." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Sunderland  went  over  to 
Amsterdam,  whence  however  he  and  his  wife  wrote  to  the  prince, 
claiming  his  protection  on  the  ground  that  they  had  all  iJong  been  in 
his  interest  (See  their  Letters,  in  Dalrymple,  Appends,  part  ii  pp. 
8-5.)  On  the  23rd  of  March  1689,  also,  Sunderland  published  at 
London  a  defence  of  his  conduct  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
which  is  printed  in  the  '  History  of  the  Desertion/  pp.  28-38,  and  in 
Cogan's  'Tracts/  vol.  iii.  Here  he  professes,  but  does  not  support 
his  assertions  by  any  evidence,  to  have  all  along  done  his  utmost^ 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  check  James's  illegal  and  headlong  course, 
only  taking  blame  to  himself  for  consentiug  to  remain  in  office  when 
his  advice  was  so  entirely  disregarded.  The  statement  contains  also 
some  very  thickly  laid  on  flattery  of  King  William.  "Sometime 
after,**  he  says  in  one  place,  "  came  the  first  news  of  the  prince's 
designs,  which  were  not  then  looked  on  as  they  have  proved,  nobody 
foreseeing  the  miracles  he  has  done  by  his  wonderful  prudence,  oon- 
duot^  and  courage;  for  the  greatest  thing  which  has  been  undertaken 
these  thousand  years,  or  perhaps  ever,  could  not  be  effected  without 
virtues  hardly  to  be  ima^ned  till  seen  nearer  hand."  The  oondusion 
of  this  precious  effusion  is  rich : — "I  lie,"  says  his  lordship,  *' under 
many  other  misfortunes  and  afflictions  extreme  heavy,  but  I  hope 
they  have  brought  me  to  reflect  on  the  occasion  of  them,  the  loose^ 
neg^ent,  unthinking  life  I  have  hitherto  led,  having  been  perpetually 
hurried  away  from  all  good  thoughts  by  pleasure,  idleness,  the  vanity  of 
the  courts  or  by  business;  I  hope,  I  say,  that  I  shall  overcome  all  the 
disorders  my  former  life  had  brought  upon  me,  and  that  I  shall  spend 
the  remaining  part  of  it  in  begging  of  Ahnighty  God  that  he  will  please 
either  to  put  an  end  to  my  sufferings  or  to  give  me  strength  to  bear 
them ;  one  of  which  he  will  certainly  grant  to  such  as  rely  on  him, 
which  I  hope  I  do,  with  the  submission  that  becomes  a  good  Christian.'' 
Sunderland,  who  had  of  course  been  excepted  out  of  the  act  of 
indemnity,  remained  abroad  about  two  years,  and  then,  not  a  little  to 
the  surprise  of  the  general  public,  returned  to  be  taken  into  favour  by 
the  new  king.  0nder  date  of  the  24th  of  April  1691,  Evelyn  writes : 
**  I  visited  the  Earl  and  Gountess  of  Sunderland,  now  come  to  kiss  the 
king's  hand,  after  his  (the  Earl's)  return  from  Holland.  This  is  a 
mystery."  For  some  years  he  did  not  take  any  public  offioe,  but  it 
was  well  understood  that  he  was  nevertheless  William's  principal 
adviser.  The  admission  of  the  Whigs  to  a  share  in  the  government^ 
which  took  place  in  1693,  when  Trenohard  was  made  secretary  of  state 
and  Somers  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  was  well  known  to  be  his  doing. 

In  the  course  of  a  progress  through  the  northern  ootmtiee,  in 
Kovember  1695,  his  majesty  spent  seven  or  eight  days  at  Sunderland's 
magnificent  house  at  Althorpe,  *<  which,"  says  Burnet,  "was  the  first 
public  mark  of  the  high  favour  he  was  in."  On  the  1st  of  December 
following,  Evelvn  records,  **  I  dined  at  Lord  Sunderland's  (in  London), 
now  the  great  favourite  and  underhand  politioian,  but  not  adventuring 


on  any  character,  being  obnoxious  to  the  people  for  having  twice 
changed  his  religion."  Immediately  after  this  he  was  made  lord 
chamberlain :  Lord  Dartmouth  asserts  that  the  king  gave  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  10,0002.  to  resign  in  his  favour;  "upon  which,"  he  adds^ 
'<  Lord  Norris  fell  very  violently  upon  him  in  the  House  of  Oommons^ 
as  a  man  whose  actions  had  been  so  scandalous  during  his  whole  life, 
that  he  never  had  any  way  to  excuse  one  crime  but  by  aocusiug  him- 
self of  another ;  therefore  hoped  they  would  address  his  majesty  to 
remove  him  from  his  presence  and  ooundls,  which,  though  not 
seconded,  was  universally  well  received."  In  a  note  on  the  same 
passage  of  BumeVs  'History/  Lord  Hardwicke  says,  ''I  have  always 
been  persuaded,  from  the  signal  confidence  whieh  King  WUliam  re- 
posed in  this  lord  through  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  that  he  had 
received  some  particular  services  from  him  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion which  no  one  else  could  have  performed."  According  to  the 
usage  of  that  day,  Sunderland,  as  loid  chamberlain,  took  his  seat  at 
the  council-table ;  and  he  continued  to  direct  afiUrs  as  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  government  for  about  two  years  longer.  At  hist, 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1697,  he  thought  proper  suddenly  to  resign  his 
office,  and  to  retire  into  private  life.  "  He  was  often  named,"  says 
Burnet,  **  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  many  severe  reflections,  for 
which  there  had  been  but  too  much  occasion  given  during  Uie  two 
former  reigns.  The  Tories  pressed  hard  upon  him,  and  uke  Whigs 
were  so  jealous  of  him,  that  he,  apprehending  that,  while  the  former 
would  attack  him,  the  others  would  defend  him  fidntly,  resolved  to 
prevent  a  public  affront,  and  to  retire  from  the  court  and  from  busi- 
ness ;  not  only  against  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  but  even  the  king*s 
earnest  desire  that  he  would  continue  about  him  :  indeed,  upon  this 
occasion  his  majesty  expressed  such  a  concern  and  value  for  him,  that 
the  jealousies  were  increased  by  the  oonfidenoe  the  court  saw  the  king 
had  in  him.  During  the  time  of  his  credit  things  had  been  carried  on 
with  more  spirit  and  better  success  than  before ;  he  had  gained  such 
an  ascendant  over  the  king,  that  he  brought  him  to  agree  to  some 
things  that  few  expected  he  would  have  yielded  to ;  he  managed  the 
pubUo  affairs,  in  both  Houses,  with  so  much  steadiness  and  so  good  a 
conduct,  that  he  had  procured  to  himself  a  greater  measure  of  esteem 
than  he  had  in  any  of  the  former  parts  of  his  life;  and  the  feebleness 
and  disjointed  state  we  fell  into  after  he  withdrew  contributed  not  a 
little  to  establish  the  character  which  his  administration  had  gained 
him."  A  note  of  Speaker  Onslow's  upon  this  passage,  which  ib  too 
long  to  be  extracted,  records  some  curious  particulars  which  show  the 
panic  precipitation  with  which  Sunderland  fled  from  what  his  fears 
represented  to  him  as  impending  destruction.  He  never  returned  to 
court,  but  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Althorpe,  where  he  died 
on  the  28th  of  September  1702. 

It  is  said  that  when  Edmund  Smith  was  applied  to  by  Addison,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Whig  ministry  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Revolution,  he  started  an  objection  to  which  no  reply 
could  be  made,  .by  asking  "  what  shall  I  do  with  the  character  of  Lord 
Sunderland )"  The  best  thing  perhaps  that  can  be  done  in  the  case,  is 
to  allow  the  facts  of  his  history  to  speak  for  themselves — which  they 
do  plainly  enough. 

Lord  Sunderland's  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Qeorge  Digby,  second 
earl  of  Bristol.  Of  the  children  of  Lord  and  Lady  Sunderland,  the 
eldest  son,  Robert,  died  unmarried,  in  Franoe,  before  bis  father,  so 
that  the  title  fell  to  the  second  son,  Charles.  Evelyn,  who  knew  all 
the  family  well,  speaks  very  unfavourably  of  the  elder  brother.  Of 
several  daughters,  one,  Elizabeth,  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Clan- 
carty,  in  Ireland;  another,  the  Lady  Ajone,  described  by  Evelyn  as  " a 
young  lady  of  admirable  accomplishments  and  virtue^"  to  James  Lord 
Arran,  the  eldest  son  of  the  DtOie  of  Hamilton,  but  she  died  in  1690, 
before  her  husband  succeeded  to  the  title. 

SUNDERLAND,  CHARLES  SPENCER,  third  EARL  OF,  the 
second  son  of  Robert,  second  earl,  was  bom  in  1674.  Evelyn  men- 
tions him  in  1688  as  '  a  youth  of  extraordinary  hopes,  veiy  learned 
for  his  age,  and  ingenioua,  and  under  a  governor  of  great  worth.'  From 
Swift's  '  History  of  the  Last  Four  Years  of  Queen  Anne,'  this  goveinoc 
or  tutor  appears  to  have  been  Dr.  Trimnell,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Winchester.  He  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Tiverton 
at  the  genersl  election  in  1695 ;  and  he  sat  for  the  same  place  in  three 
succeeding  parliaments,  which  met  in  December  1698,  in  February 
1701,  and  in  December  1701.  The  death  of  his  father  made  him  a 
peer  about  six  months  after  the  accession  of  Anne,  and  before  her  first 
parliament  met.  He  had  become  Lord  Spencer,  by  the  death  of  hie 
elder  brother,  before  1690;  **  but  in  his  father's  lifetime^"  says  Swift, 
'*  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  would  oft^i, 
among  his  familiar  friends,  refuse  the  title  of  Lord  (as  he  had  done  to 
myself),  swear  he  would  never  be  called  otherwise  than  Charles 
Spencer,  and  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  there  should  not  be  a  peer 
in  En^and."  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  lists  of  memben  given  in 
the  '  Parliamentary  History  '  he  is  always  called  '  Charles  Spencer/ 
without  any  title.  Afterwards  however  it  was  noted  that  he  had 
"much  fallen  fh>m  the  height  of  those  republican  principles  with 
which  he  had  begun." 

His  first  public  employment  was  his  appointment  as  envoy  extra- 
ordinary and  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Vienna  in  1705,  on  the 
accession  of  the  Emperor  Joseph.  Some  years  before  this  he  had 
married  (for  his  second  wife)  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mariboroogh; 
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and  thia  oonnectioD  led  to  his  beiog  selected  by  the  Whig  section  of 
the  ministry  to  displace  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  when,  in  December  1707, 
they  found  themseWes  strong  enough  to  force  the  queen  to  give  them 
a  person  of  their  own  politica  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  their 
opponent  Harley  still  continuing  to  be  the  other,  which  he  did  how- 
ever only  for  a  few  months.  The  history  of  this  movement  is  told  at 
great  length  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  her  *  Account  of  her 
Conduct,'  p.  172,  &o.  Its  result  was  to  produce  a  completely  Whig 
government,  in  which  Sunderland  retained  his  office  of  secretary  till 
June  1710,  when  his  dismissal,  without  any  reason  beiog  assigned,  was 
the  first  intimation  of  the  complete  break-up  of  the  ministry,  which 
immediately  followed.  It  is  said  that  Anne,  who  never  liked  the 
notion  of  taking  away  a  man's  income,  even  when  she  wished  to 
deprive  him  of  power,  offered  to  compensate  Sunderland  when  thus 
turned  off  by  a  pension  of  3000/.  a  year,  to  which  he  replied,  that  **  he 
was  glad  her  majesty  was  satisfied  he  had  done  his  duty ;  but  if  he 
could  not  have  the  honour  to  serve  his  country,  he  would  not  plunder 
it"  He  remained  out  of  office  for  the  rest  of  this  reign ;  but  the 
ability  he  had  shown  during  the  short  time  he  was  a  member  of  the 
government,  and  the  prominent  part  he  continued  to  take  in  the 
debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  made  him  be  generally  regarded  as 
the  head  of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  Inan  most  likely  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  afiOiirs  when  the  Hanover  family  should  come  to  the 
throne.  When  George  I.  came  over,  in  September  1714,  Sunderland 
was  received  with  distiDguished  marks  of  regard  by  his  majesty ;  such 
indeed  as  could  not  be  omitted 'to  one  who  had  always  been  looked  upon 
as  the  most  devoted  friend  of  the  Hanoverian  succession  :  but  it  had 
already  excited  some  surprise  that  he  had  not  been  nominated  one  of 
the  lords  justices  to  whom  the  government  was  committed  on  the 
death  of  the  queen,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  there  was  another 
interest  more  powerful  than  his  at  the  new  court.  His  rival  was  Lord 
Townshend,  the  friend  of  Walpole,  who  had  obtained  the  first  place 
in  the  favour  of  Bothmar,  the  Hanoverian  resident,  and  who,  on  his 
recommendation,  was  now  appointed  secretary  of  state,  while  Sunder- 
land was  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which 
he  considered  a  kind  of  exclusion  and  banishment.  "  Though  he  did 
not  openly  show  his  diqg^st,"  says  Coze,  "  yet  he  scarcely  took  any 
active  part  in  defending  the  measures  of  government.  He,  who  was 
before  accustomed  to  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  every  debate,  seems 
to  have  remained  almost  uniformly  silent;  and  from  the  accession  of 
Qeorge  I.  till  the  beginning  of  1717  his  name  seldom  occurs  in  the 
proc^ings  of  the  House  of  Lords."  It  is  probable  that  lus  relation- 
ship to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  personally  disliked  by 
Qeorge  L,  had  much  to  do  with  his  being  thus  kept  in  the  background. 
In  August  1715,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Wharton,  he 
was  made  lord  privy  seal ;  but  this  place  still  gave  him  little  or  no 
share  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  did  not  remove  his  disgust  Nor 
did  he  remain  inactive.  On  the  centraiy,  he  sought  support  for  him- 
self, and  the  means  of  annoying  and  weakening  his  opponents,  from 
all  quarters.  He,  "increased  his  party,"  says  Coze,  '*  with  a  number 
of  disaffected  persons.  He  particulturly  gained  among  the  Whigs 
Carleton,  Cadogan,  Lechmere,  and  Hampden;  courted  the  Tories; 
entered  into  cabals  against  his  colleagues;  and  was  prepared  to  use 
all  his  efforts  and  employ  any  opportunities  which  might  offer  to 
prejudice  the  king  against  them.'*  His  majesty  had  gone  over  to 
Hanover,  attended  by  secretary  Stanhope,  in  July  1716.  "  One  of  the 
principal  charges,"  says  Coze,  "which  Stanhope  had  received  from 
his  friends  in  England  was  to  be  on  bis  guard  against  the  intrigues  of 
Sunderland,  who  had,  under  pretence  of  ill  health,  obtained  the  king^s 
permission  to  go  to  Aiz-la-Chapelle.  Although  at  the  time  of  his 
departure  he  had  given  the  most  positive  assurances  of  repentance 
and  concern  for  his  late  endeavours  to  remove  his  colleagues,  and, 
after  the  most  solemn  professions  of  friendship  and  union,  had  con« 
descended  to  ask  their  advice  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct  at 
Hanover,  to  which  place  he  intended  to  apply  for  leave  to  proceed, 
Townshend  and  Walpole  suspected  his  sincerity :  they  had  experienced 
his  abilities  ;  they  knew  his  ambition ;  and  they  dreaded  the  ascen- 
dancy which  he  might  obtain,  through  the  channel  of  the  Hanoverians, 
over  the  king.  But  they  implicitly  trusted  in  the  sagacity  and  inte- 
grity of  Stanhope,  either  to  prevent  his  appearance  at  Hanover,  or,  if 
he  came,  to  counteract  his  views.  Stanhope  however  did  not  follow 
their  directions ;  for  when  Sunderland  demanded  access  to  the  king, 
instead  of  opposing,  he  promoted  the  request  with  all  hia  influence^" 
This  statement  is  however  undoubtedly  overcharged.  It  is  certain 
that  Walpole  and  Townshend  wished  Stanhope  to  place  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  Sunderland's  visit  to  Hanover,  however  desirous  they 
may  have  been  that  his  proceedings  should  be  watched  whUat  there. 
The  result  was  that  Sunderland,  who  had  arrived  at  Hanover  in  the 
latter  part  of  October,  soon  acq\iired  the  complete  confidence  both  of 
^e  king  and  of  Stanhope.  Lord  Townshend,  after  much  complicated 
manoeuvring  and  intriguing  by  the  faction  in  whose  hands  the  king 
was,  and  much  indecision  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  himself,  was 
removed ;  Sunderland  was  in  the  first  instance  appointed  treasurer  of 
Ireland  for  life,  resigning  his  office  of  lord  privy  seal  to  the  Duke  of 
Kingston;  and  finally,  in  April  1717,  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
ministry  was  effected  by  the  resignation  of  Walpole,  Devonshire, 
Pulteney,  and  others  of  their  friends,  and  by  the  appointment  of 
Sunderland  and  his  friend  Addison  as  secretaries  of  state  (the  former 
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also  holding  for  some  months  the  presidency  of  the  council,  which  l*e 
eventually  resigned  to  the  Duke  of  Kingston),  with  Stanhope  as  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer — an  arrangement 
which  about  a  year  after  was  modiBed  by  Stanhope  (now  a  peer) 
taking  the  office  of  secretary,  and  Sunderland  who  had  all  along 
been  the  head  of  the  government,  going  himself  to  the  treasury, 
the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  being  given  to  Mr.  Aislabie. 
[Stanhofb,  Jambs,  Earl.]  About  the  same  time  the  opportunity 
was  taken  of  substituting  Craggs  for  Addison  as  the  other  secretary. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1719,  the  famous  bill  for  limiting  the  number 
of  peerages  was  first  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords.  "  This  bill/' 
says  Coze,  '*  was  projected  by  Sunderland  :  his  views  were  to  restrain 
the  power  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  whom 
he  had  offended  beyond  all  hopes  of  foigivcness,  and  to  extend  and 
perpetuate  his  own  influence  by  the  creation  [of  course  the  reverend 
historian  must  mean  before  the  measure  should  pass]  of  many  new 
peers."  The  bill  was  abandoned  that  session;  but  it  was  brought 
forward  again  in  the  next,  the  first  of  a  new  parliament,  when  it  was 
passed  by  the  Lords,  80th  November,  1719,  apparently  without  a 
diviuon,  and  was  only  defeated  in  the  Commons,  after  it  had  been 
read  a  second  time,  on  the  motion  for  its  committal,  principally  by  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  Walpole.  Coxe  asserts  that  before  the  new 
parliament  met  no  means  had  been  left  unemployed  by  Sunderland  to 
secure  the  success  of  this  measure ;  '*  bribes  were  profusely  lavished ; 
promises  and  threats  were  alternately  employed,  in  every  shape  which 
his  sanguine  and  overbearing  temper  could  suggest"  Now  that  he 
found  himself  signally  beaten  however— for  Widpole's  eloquence  and 
influence  had  procured  the  triumphant  majority  of  269  to  177  against 
the  ministerial  project — he  deemed  it  his  best  policy  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  potent  commoner ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  bc^ning 
of  June  1720,  Walpole  and  his  friend  Townshend  were  both  reinstated 
in  the  government,  the  former  being  appointed  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  the  latter  president  of  the  council  This  proved  a  fortunate 
arrangement  for  Sunderland  :  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
came  the  investigation  by  the  House  of  Commons  into  the  trans- 
actions connected  with  the  South  Sea  scheme,  in  which  Sunderland, 
with  others  of  the  ministers,  had  been  deeply  involved;  the  secret 
committee  had  reported  that  of  the  fictitious  stock  distributed  by  the 
directors  of  the  company,  with  the  object  of  influencing  or  bribing  the 
government  and  the  legislature,  50,0002.  had  been  given  to  Sunder- 
land :  Lord  Stanhope  and  Secretary  Craggs,  who  were  also  implicated, 
had  only  esGu>ed  prosecution  by  having  both  suddenly  died  in  the 
midst  of  the  mvestigation,  nor  did  even  his  death  save  the  estate  of 
the  latter :  Aislabie,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  had  already  been 
expelled  and  committed  to  the  Tower;  when,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
Walpole's  earnest  entreaties  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  the  House 
to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  the  part  of  the  committee's  report 
relating  to  Lord  Sunderland  till  the  15th.  In  the  interval  Walpole 
exerted  himself  privately  to  gain  votes  for  an  acquittal  by  representing 
to  his  Whig  friends  in  strong  colours  the  disgrace  and  possible  ruin 
that  would  be  brought  upon  their  party  by  the  conviction  of  the 
prime  minister.  "His  personal  weight,"  to  adopt  the  language  of 
Coxe,  '*  his  authoritative  and  persuasive  eloquence,  were  e^ctually 
employed  on  this  occasion,  and  aided  by  the  influence  of  government, 
met  with  success.  The  minister  was  acquitted  by  a  maj  ority of  6 1  votes, 
233  against  172."  It  is  right  to  state  however  tluit  the  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  chaiige  was&r  from  being  perfectly  satisfactory,  coming  as  it 
did  principally  from  one  of  the  directors,  himself  convicted  of  gross 
fraud.  **  Although  the  public  voice,"  Coxe  adds  in  a  note,  "  notwith- 
standing his  acquittal  by  so  large  a  majority,  criminated  Sunderland, 
yet  several  extenuations  may  be  uiged  in  his  favour.  For  it  appears 
from  private  documents  which  have  casually  fallen  under  my  in- 
spection, that  so  early  as  July  he  had  refused  to  recommend  to  the 
directors  any  more  Uats  for  subscriptions:  that  he  did  not  at  least 
enrich  himself  or  his  friends ;  that  he  expressed  great  satisfaction  that 
neither  himself  nor  his  friends  had  sold  out  any  South  Sea  Stock,  as  he 
would  not  have  profited  of  the  public  calamity."  It  is  said  that  if  he 
had  sold  out  the  stock  he  held  at  one  time,  he  might  have  realised  by 
it  not  less  than  800,000^ 

Notwithstanding  his  acquittal,  it  wa^  found  impossible  to  retain 
him  in  offioe;  he  was  very  reluctant  to  go  out,  and  the  king  was 
equally  averse  to  parting  with  him:  in  particular,  it  is  said,  he 
desired  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  disposal  of  the  secret  service 
money ;  but  he  was  at  last  forced  to  give  up  everything,  and  on  the 
3rd  of  April  Walpole  was  appointed  both  to  his  place  of  first  lord  ot 
the  treasury,  and  to  that  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  of  which 
Aislabie  had  been  deprived.  Sunderland  however  still  retained  the 
most  unbounded  influence  over  the  king;  he  even  regulated  the 
appointments  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  government,  carrying  his 
nominations  in  sevwal  instances  against  the  united  efforts  of  Towns- 
hend and  WalpolsL  Coxe  asserts,  on  the  evidence  of  private  pajpers, 
that  he  not  only  set  himself  industriously  to  undermine  the  cabmet, 
but  even  intrigued  with  the  Tories,  and  made  overtures  to  Bishop 
Atterbuiy,  the  agent  of  the  Pretender.  He  j^roposed  to  the  king, 
according  to  Coxe,  when  the  ferment  of  public  indignation  oocasioned 
bv  the  explosion  of  the  South  Sea  scheme  was  at  its  height  to 
dissolve  the  parliament^  with  the  view  of  bringmg  in  a  Tory  miyorityi 
who  under  his  oonduet  would  quash  all  inquiry  on  the  subject :  tha 
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project  obtained  his  majesty's  concurrence,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
firmness  and  intrepidity  of  Walpole.  *'  The  Pretender  and  the 
Jacobites  certainly  at  this  time,"  Coxe  adds,  **  entertained  the  most 
sanguine  hopes.  Sunderland  became  a  great  favourite  with  them  and 
the  Tories,  his  health  was  constantly  drunk  by  them,  and  they  affected 
to  be  iecure  of  attaining,  by  his  means,  the  accomplishment  of  their 
wishes."  There  are  some  strong  assertiona  by  Pope  as  to  Sunder- 
land's dealings  with  the  Pretender,  both  at  tMs  and  at  an  earlier 
period,  in  Spencers  'Anecdotes,'  p.  818;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
Pretender  himself  did  not  place  any  hope  in  Sunderland,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  his  negociationB  with  the  Jacobites  were  carried  on  as 
far  as  they  went  with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  king. 
(Mahon's  *  England,'  vol.  il  o.  11.)  Another  assertion  is,  that  he  had 
contrived  a  plot  for  the  political  annihilation  of  Walpole  by  persuading 
the  king  to  offer  to  make  him  postmaster-general  for  life,  with  a  view 
that  if  Walpole  accepted  the  office,  it  would  take  him  out  of  parlia- 
ment, or,  if  he  refused  it,  that  he  would  give  offence  to  his  majesty. 
The  king  however,  when  he  found  that  Walpole  had  never  expressed 
any  desire  for  the  place,  nor  was  even  acquainted  with  Sunderland's 
proposal,  refused  to  allow  the  offer  to  be  made  to  him.  Sunderland 
nevertheless,  by  persevering,  or  shifting  his  mode  of  attack,  might 
possibly  have  succeeded  ere  long  in  effecting  the  downfall  of  his  ri?al ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  intrigues  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  death, 
on  the  19th  of  April  1722,  being  as  yet  only  in  the  forty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  He  had  been  thrice  married  :  first,  in  1695,  to  the  Lady 
Arabella  Cavendish,  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Newcastle,  by  whom 
he  had  a  daughter;  secondly,  in  or  before  1702,  to  the  Lady  Anne 
Churchill,  second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons,  and  who  died  16th  April  1716;  thirdly,  to  Judith, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Tichbourne,  Esq.  (a  younger  brother  of  Viscount 
Tichbourne,  in  Ireland),  by  whom  according  to  some  of  the  peerages, 
he  had  no  issue,  but  who  is  stated  in  other  works  of  the  kind  to  have 
borne  him  a  son,  who  died  three  days  after  himself,  a  daughter  who 
died  in  infancy,  and  a  second  son  which  came  into  the  world  five 
months  after  his  death,  and  died  at  six  months  old.  Of  his  three  sons 
by  his  second  wife,  Robert,  the  eldest,  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and 
died  unmarried,  27th  of  November  1729 ;  Charles,  the  second,  became 
Earl  of  Sunderland  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  aunt,  in  1788,  became  Duke  of  Marlborough;  and  John, 
the  youngest,  who  then  succeeded  to  tho  family  estates,  was  the 
father  of  the  first  Earl  Spencer. 

Lord  Sunderland,  who  associated  much  with  the  wits  and  literary 
men  of  his  day,  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  famous  KitrKat  Club, 
and  was  also  one  of  the  set  of  noblemen  who,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  used  to  make  a  weekly  perambulation  among  the  old 
book-shops  in  the  metropolis  in  search  of  early-priuted  books,  scarce 
pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and  other  rarities  and  curiosities  of  literature. 
To  this  fashion  of  collecting  early  literature,  which  then  prevailed,  we 
are  undoubtedly  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  many  things  of  more 
or  less  interest  or  value ;  and  the  great  libraries  of  Althorpe,  Devon- 
shire House,  Blenheim,  and  the  Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts, 
probably  acquired  in  this  way  many  of  what  are  now  accounted  their 
most  precious  articles. 

SURREY,  HENRY  HOWARD,  EARL  OP,  son  of  Thomas 
Howard,  thud  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  his  second  duchess  Elizabeth 
Stafford,  daughter  of  Edward  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  bom  about 
the  year  1516,  but  the  exact  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  uncertain. 
Nothing  particular  is  known  of  his  life  until  his  marriage  in  1582,  at 
which  time  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  sixteen.  In  that  year 
he  visited  France  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Henry 
Ylirs  natural  son,  and  was  present  at  the  interview  between  Henry 
and  the  king  of  France.  At  Anne  Boleyn's  coronation  (1583)  he  bore 
one  of  the  swords  in  the  procession,  and  soon  after  paid  that  visit  to 
Windsor  which  he  notices  in  one  of  his  sweetest  poems;  this  at  least 
is  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  his  life  prefixed  to  Pickering's  edition 
of  his  poems,  while  Dr.  Nott,  his  more  learned  but  less  judicious 
biographer,  supposes  the  visit  to  have  been  made  in  his  childhood. 
In  1586  his  eldest  son  was  bom.  We  find  him  soon  after  oasisting  at 
Anne  Boleyn's  trial,  and  in  the  same  year  he  lost  by  death  his  friend 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.  In  1640  he  served  his  first  campaign  in 
France,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  garter. 
The  short  remainder  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  clouded  \)j  mis- 
fortunes, the  first  of  which  was  bis  quarrel  with  John  2i  Leigh,  and 
consequent  imprisonment  in  the  Fleet  This  was  soon  followed  by  a 
summons  from  the  Privy  Council  for  eating  flesh  in  Lent,  and  for 
walking  about  the  streets  at  night  in  a  •*  lewd  and  unseemly  manner," 
and  breaking  windows  with  a  cross-bow.  On  the  first  charge  he 
excused  himself;  the  second  he  confessed,  and  on  it  he  was  again  con- 
fined. Dr.  Nott,  with  singular  obtuseness,  appears  utterly  to  mis- 
understand a  poem  in  which  Surrey  defends  himself  in  a  half  jocose 
manner,  and  assumes  the  whole  proceeding  to  have  been  one  of  sober 
purpose,  not  a  mere  freak  of  youthful  folly.  In  the  next  October  he 
made  another  campaign  in  France,  and  after  his  return  took  Hadrian 
Junius  into  his  family  as  physician.  In  July  1646  he  was  again  im- 
prisoned for  using  bitter  language  against  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  after 
which  notiiing  further  is  worth  note  until  his  last  imprisonment,  lie 
real  grounds  of  which  are  doubtful ;  the  king's  suspicious  temper  and 
Surrey's  haughty  spirit  would  however  supply  ample  means  of  acciisa- 


tion  to  an  unprincipled  enemy.  He  was  arrested  on  the  12th  of 
December.  The  charge  was  that  of  having  quartered  the  royal  arms 
with  his  own,  which  it  appears  he  had  a  right  to  do,  although  the 
point  is  not  quite  clear.  This  however  was  taken  as  a  proof  of  trea- 
sonable intentions,  and  by  the  joint  testimony  of  his  sister  the  duchess 
of  Richmond  and  of  his  father's  mistress  he  was  condemned  and 
executed  January  19, 1647.  His  father,  who  was  involved  in  the  same 
charge,  had  the  better  fortune  of  a  reprieve,  which,  by  the  kiug^s 
death  within  nine  days  of  Surrey's  execution,  was  converted  into  a 
release. 

Surrey  seems  to  have  been  on  bad  terms  with  his  mother,  and  as  he 
was  betrayed  by  his  sister,  he  could  not  have  been  fortunate  in  &mily 
matters.  The  controversy  respecting  the  existence  of  Oeraldine,  fau 
supposed  mistress,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  determined ;  it  appears 
however  that  there  was  an  Irish  lady  of  that  name,  the  dau^ter  of 
Oerald  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Eildare,  to  whom  the  famous  sonnet  no 
doubt  refers ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Nott  has  understood  other  of 
Surrey's  poems  to  refer  to  Geraldine,  when  they  do  not;  and  all  the 
romantic  incidents  connected  with  his  *  passion'  for  the  lady,  related 
by  the  earlier  biographers,  may  be  regarded  as  utterly  exploded. 

Surrey's  works  are  principally  remarkable  as  forming  an  important 
era  in  English  literature.  He  was  the  first  whose  ear  taught  him  to 
substitute  the  present  method  of  poetical  accent  for  that  which  we 
find  in  the  writings  of  Chaucer  and  his  followers.  He  is  alao  the 
earliest  writer  of  English  blank  verse,  of  which  his  translation  of 
some  parts  of  the  *  .£neid '  is  a  beautiful  example.  In  addition  to 
both  these  characteristics  he  is  the  leader  of  the  seoond  school  of 
English  poets  who  admired  and  followed  the  Italian  models.  As  such, 
Spencer  directly,  and  Milton  indirectly,  are  indebted  to  Surrey,  who, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  for  this  at  least  deserves  remembrance.  His 
works  went  through  four  editions  in  two  months,  and  through  seven 
more  in  the  thirty  years  after  their  appearance  in  1557,  besideB 
appearing  in  garlands,  broad-sheets,  and  miscellanies.  Many  people 
who  could  not  afford  to  buy  printed  copies  multiplied  them  in  manu- 
script, which  sufficiently  proves  their  popularity.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
however  that  the  literary  tyranny  of  Pope  was  so  absolute,  and 
the  national  taste  so  much  altered,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  that  the  booksellers,  who  reprinted  Surrey's  poems  about  the 
year  1714,  apologised  for  their  audacity  in  thus  restoring  to  notice 
a  forgotten  and  antiquated  poet  by  a  reference  to  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Pope. 

SUSA'RION,  son  of  Philinus,  was  a  native  of  the  ancient  village  of 
Tripodiscus,  in  the  territory  of  Megara.  He  lived  about  the  time  of 
Solon  (about  01.  50),  and  the  Parian  Marbles  ('  Ep.'  89)  call  him  the 
inventor  of  comedy,  and  seem  also  to  indicate  that  he  gained  the  prize 
of  comedy  then  instituted,  which  consisted  of  a  basket  of  figs  and  a 
jar  of  wine.  But  as  regards  Susarion's  invention  of  oomedy  the 
matter  is  not  quite  dear.  We  know  indeed  that  the  Megarians  were 
very  fond  of  farcical  entertainments,  but  it  is  also  certun  that  the 
invention  of  real  and  written  comedies  belongs  to  a  later  time ;  and 
there  is  indeed,  as  Bentley  ('  A  Dissert  on  the  Epist.  of  Phalaria,' 
p.  144)  has  shown,  no  evidence  that  the  four  iambic  verses  of  Susarion 
still  extant  formed  part  of  a  play.  It  is  further  probable  that  he 
performed  his  extempore  farces  upon  a  waggon,  as  was  customary  at 
the  country  Dionysia  in  Attica.  The  place  where  he  acted  his  fiirces 
was  Icarius,  a  hamlet  of  Attica,  whence  some  writers  call  him  an 
Icarian.  What  is  called  his  invention  of  comedy  must  therefore  have 
consisted  in  introducing  into  Attica  the  Doric  form  of  comedy,  or  he 
introduced  some  innovation  into  these  fiaroes,  and  constructed  them 
on  better  dramatic  principles,  which  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  state- 
ment that  he  employed  a  chorus,  whioh'had  not  been  the  case  before. 
But  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  improvements,  a  considerable  time 
passed  from  the  period  in  which  he  acted  at  Icarius,  until  oomedy  ex- 
perienced real  improvement,  and  was  composed  on  artistic  principles. 

(Bentley,  A  DmeHcU.  on  the  Epist.  of  PhalariSf  pw  144-152;  Miiller, 
Dor.,  iv.  7,  §  2;  Biat,  of  the  Lit  of  Ant.  Greece,  chap,  xxvii  §  8.) 

SU'SRUTA,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated  of  the  Hindoo 
writers  on  medicine,  was  the  son  of  Yiswamitra,  and  the  pupil  of 
Dhanwantari.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  his 
date  is  rather  uncertain.  His  medical  work  is  still  extant,  and  was 
published  in  2  vols.  Svo,  Calcutta,  1885-86.  It  is  unqueetionably  of 
some  antiquity,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  its  real 
date,  except  that  it  cannot  have  the  prodigious  age  which  Hindoo 
fable  assigns  it ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
work  on  the  subject  which  the  Hindoos  possess,  excepting  that  of 
Charaka.  The  only  direct  testimony  that  we  have  with  respect  to  the 
dates  of  Charaka  and  of  Susruta  is  that  of  Professor  Wilson,  who 
states  that,  from  their  being  mentioned  in  the  Puranas,  the  9th  or  10th 
century  is  the  most  modem  limit  of  our  conjecture;  while  the  style 
of  the  authors,  as  well  as  their  having  become  the  heroes  of  fable, 
indicate  a  long  anterior  date.  One  commentary  on  the  text  of  Sus- 
ruta, made  by  Ubhatta,  a  Cashmirian,  is  probably  as  old  as  the  12th 
or  Idth  century,  and  his  conmient,  it  is  believed,  was  preceded  by 
others.  The  work  is  divided  into  six  portions :  the  'Sutra  St'hana,' or 
Chirurgioal  Definitions;  the  'Nidana  St'hana,'  or  Section  on  Symptoms, 
or  Diagnosis ;  'Sarira  St'hana,'  Anatomy ;  'Chikitsa  St'hana,'  the  inter- 
nal administration  of  Medicines;  'Ealpa  St'hana,'  Antidotes;  'Uttara 
Sf  hana,'  or  a  supplementary  section  on  various  local  diseasei^  or 
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affections  of  the  eye,  ear,  &o.  In  all  tbese  diviBions  however  surgery,  ' 
and  not  general  medicine^  is  the  objeot  of  the  book  of  Susruta; 
though,  by  an  arrangement  not  uncommon  with  our  own  writers,  he 
introduces  occasionally  the  treatment  of  general  diseases,  and  the 
management  of  women  and  children,  when  discuesing  those  topics  to 
which  they  bear  relation.  As  this  is  the  only  Sanscrit  medical  work 
which  (as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  has  been  published,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  give  some  account  of  the  state  of  medicine  among 
the  Hindoos,  extracted  from  two  notices  by  Professor  Wilson,  pub- 
lished originally  in  the  'Oriental  Magazine'  (Calcutta^  February  and 
March,  1828),  from  which  several  passages  are  inserted  by  Professor 
Boyle  in  his  'Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine^'  8vo, 
London,  1887.  The  instrumental  part  of  medical  treatment  was, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  of  eight  kinds — '  Chhedana,'  cutting 
or  scission ;  '  Bhedana/  division  or  excision ;  '  Lek'hana,'  which  means 
'  drawing  lines,'  appears  to  be  applied  to  scarification  and  inoculation ; 
'Yyadhana,'  puncturing;  'Eshyam/  probing  or  sounding;  'Aharya,' 
extraction  of  solid  bodies;  '  Yisravana,'  extraction  of  fluids,  including 
venesection;  and  'Sevana,*  or  sewing.  The  mechanical  means  by 
which  these  operations  were  perform^  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
numerous:  of  these,  the  principal  are  the  following: — "'Tantras,' 
properly  '  machines,'  in  the  preseut  ease  *  instruments ; '  but  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  next  class,  to  which  that  title  more  particularly 
applies,  we  may  call  them  'implements;'  'Sastras,'  weapons  or  instru- 
ments; 'Kshara,'  alkaline  solutions  or  caustics;  'Agni,'  fire,  the  actual 
cautery  ;  '  Salaka,'  pins  or  tents ;  'Sringa',  horns,  the  horns  of  animals 
open  at  the  extremities,  and,  as  well  as  'alabn,*  or  gourds,  used  as  our 
cupping-glasses ;  the  removal  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  through  the 
first  being  effected  by  suction,  and  in  the  second  by  rarifying  the  air 
by  the  application  of  a  lamp.  The  next  subsidiary  means  are 
'Jalauka,'  or  leeches. 

"  Besides  these,  we  have  thread,  leaves,  bandages,  pledgets,  heated 
metallio  plates  for  erubescents,  and  a  variety  of  astringent  or  emollient 
applicationsi" 

The  descriptions  of  the  Tery  numerous  Hindoo  instniments  not  being 
Tery  minute  or  preoise.  Professor  Wilson  says  we  can  only  oonjecbure 
what  they,  may  nave  been  from  a  consideration  of  the  purport  of  their 
names,  and  the  objects  to  which  they  were  applied,  in  coi^unction 
with  the  imperfect  description  given. 

"The  'sastras,'  or  cutting  instruments,  w«re  of  metal,  and  should  be 
always  bright^  handsome,  polished,  and  sharp,  sufficiently  so  indeed 
to  divide  a  hair  longitudinally. 

"  The  means  by  which  the  young  practitioner  is  to  obtain  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  his  instruments  are  of  a  nuxed  character ;  and  whilst 
•ome  are  striking  specimens  of  the  lame  oontrivancea  to  which  the 
want  of  the  only  effective  vehicle  of  instruction,  human  dissection, 
compelled  the  Hindoos  to  have  recourse,  others  surprise  us  by  their 
supposed  incompatibility  with  what  we  Ittve  been  hitherto  disposed 
to  consider  as  insurmountable  prejudices.  Thus  the  different  kinds 
of  scission,  longitudinal,  transverse,  inverted,  and  drcular,  are  directed 
to  be  practised  on  flowers,  bulbs,  and  gourds.  Incision,  on  skins  or 
bladders  filled  with  paste  and  mire;  scarification,  on  the  fresh  hides  of 
animals  from  which  the  hair  has  not  been  removed ;  puncturing  or 
lancing,  on  the  hollow  stalks  of  plants,  or  the  vessels  of  dead  animals ; 
•xtraotion,  on  the  cayities  of  the  same,  or  fruits  with  many  large 
seeds,  as  the  Jack  and  Bel;  sutures,  on  skin  and  leather ;  and  ligatures 
and  bandages,  on  well-made  models  of  the  human  limbfli  The  employ- 
ment of  leather,  skin,  and  even  of  dead  carcasses,  thus  enjoined, 
proves  an  exemption  from  notions  of  impurity  we  were  little  to  expect, 
when  adverting  to  their  actual  prevalence.  Of  course  their  use 
implies  the  absence  of  any  objeotionB  to  the  similar  employment  of 
human  subjects ;  and  although  they  are  not  specified,  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  implicated  in  the  genoral  direction  which  the  author  of  the 

*  Susruta '  gives,  that  the  teacher  shall  seek  to  perfect  his  pupil  by  the 
application  of  adl  expedients  which  he  may  think  calculated  to  effect 
his  proficiency. 

'*0f  the  supplementary  articles  of  Hindoo  surgery,  the  first  is 

*  KAKn,'  alkaline  or  alkalescent  salts.  This  is  obtained  by  burning 
different  vegetable  substances,  and  boiling  the  ashes  with  five  or  six 
times  their  measure  of  water.  In  some  cases  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion is  used  after  straining,  and  is  administered  internally,  as  well  as 
applied  externally. 

"  Care  is  enjoined  in  tiieir  use,  and  emollient  applications  are  to  be 
applied,  if  the  caustic  occasions  very  great  pain.  At  the  same  time 
these  and  the  other  substitutes  for  instrumental  agents  are  only  to  be 
had  recourse  to  where  it  is  necessary  to  humour  Uie  weakness  of  the 
patient  Tbey  are  especially  found  serviceable  where  the  surgeon  has 
to  deal  vrith  princes  and  persons  of  rank,  old  men,  women  and 
children,  and  individuals  of  a  timid  and  effeminate  character. 

"The  cautery  is  applied  by  hot  seeds,  combustible  substances 
inflamed,  boiling  fluids  of  a  gelatinous  or  mucous  consistence,  and 
heated  metallic  bars,  plates,  and  probes.  The  application  is  useful  in 
many  cases,  as  to  the  temples  and  forehead,  for  headaches;  to  the  eye- 
lids, for  dieeaees  of  the  eyes ;  to  the  part  affected,  for  indurations  in 
the  skin ;  to  the  sides,  for  spleen  and  liver ;  and  to  the  abdomen,  for 
mesenteric  enlargements.  As  amongst  the  Greeks,  however,  the  chief 
use  of  the  cautery  was  in  the  case  of  hemorrhages,  blee^Ung  bebg 
stopped  by  searing  the  wounded  vesaelB. 


''  If  leeches,  when  applied,  are  slow  and  sluggish,  a  little  blood  may 
be  drawn  from  the  part  by  a  lancet,  to  excite  their  vivacity ;  when 
they  fall  off  the  bleeding  may  be  maintained  by  the  use  of  the  horns 
and  gourds,  or  the  substitutes  already  mentioned  for  the  cupping- 
glasaea  of  our  own  practice." 

The  operations  are  rude,  and  very  imperfectly  described.  They 
were  evidently  bold,  and  must  have  been  haxardous:  their  being 
attempted  at  all  is  however  very  extraordinary,  unless  their  oblitera- 
tion from  the  knowledge,  not  to  say  the  practice,  of  later  times  be 
considered  as  a  still  more  remarkable  circumstance.  It  would  be  an 
inquixy  of  some  interest,  to  trace  the  period  and  causes  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  surgery  from  amongst  the  Hindoos ;  it  is  evidently  of 
comparatively  modern  occurrence,  as  operative  and  instrumental 
practice  forma  so  principal  a  part  of  those  writings  which  are  unde- 
niably most  andent,  and  which,  being  regarded  as  the  composition  of 
inspired  writers,  are  held  of  the  highest  authority. 

Besides  these  sacred  writings,  there  are  many  valuable  professional 
tracts  which  correspond  with,  and  are  in  fact  commentaries  on  them. 
These  are  said  to  have  been  composed  by  prophets  and  holy  men 
(Maha  Bishis),  to  whom  it  generally  given  a  divine  origin. 

The  different  nations  of  ludia  have  their  respective  medical  authors, 
in  the  peninsula  and  the  south  of  India,  in  Tamul;  those  of  the  Telin- 
gas,  in  Teloogoo;  in  Bengal  and  the  northern  provinces  the  works  in 
use  among  the  Hindoos  are  in  Sanscrit;  while  among  the  Mohammedan 
population  Persian  works  and  translati<ms  from  the  Arabic  are  chiefly 
in  use. 

The  work  of  Susruta  was  one  of  those  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the 
Indian  government  for  the  use  of  its  native  subjects ;  but  the  printing 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  many  others,  was  stopped,  wlken  most  of  them 
were  nearly  completed — the  first  volume  and  three-fourths  of  the 
second  of  the  Susruta  having  been  printed.  Fortunately,  tibe  Asiatic 
Society  of  Calcutta,  with  the  spirit  and  zeal  which  has  ever  distin- 
guished it,  undertook  at  their  own  risk  to  complete  the  works.  The 
treatise  of  Susruta  was  published  by  the  society  in  1886,  in  2  vols.  4 to. 
It  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  F.  Hessler,  8  vols.  4to,  £rl., 
1846-50. 

SUSSEX,  DUKE  OF.    [Auousrus  Frederick.] 

SUSTERMANS,  JUSTUS,  a  distinguished  Flemish  painter,  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1597.  He  was  the  pupil  of  William  de  Vosl  He 
is  little  known  in  Flanders;  he  lived  chiefly  in  Florence,  where  he 
was  appointed  hia  court  painter  by  the  Orand-Duke  Coamo  IL  He 
waa  favoured  also  by  Ferdinand  II.,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  and 
who  ennobled  him.  His  master-piece  is  a  large  picture  of  the  Floren- 
tine nobility  swearing  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  upon  his  succession.  He 
died  at  Florence  in  1681.  There  are  several  portraits  by  him  in  the 
Pitti  Palace  at  Florence.  Bnbens  is  said  to  have  pronounced  Suster- 
mana  an  honour  to  his  country.  (Descamps,  La  Vie  de  PeirUres 
Flamand»,  <fcc.;  Lanzi,  Staria  PiUwica^  Jtc) 

*  SUTZOS,  ALEXANDROS,  one  of  two  brothers  who  have  taken  a 
conspicuous  share  in  the  politics  of  Ghreece,  and  who  are  at  the  same 
time  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  its  modem  poetical  literature.  Alex- 
andros  waa  bom  at  Constantinople,  in  1802 :  his  mother,  the  sister  of 
the  Qreek  poet,  Riao  Nerulos,  was  the  wife  of  Constantino  Sutzos,  or 
Soutzo,  of  a  Fanariote  fami^,  which  has  given  many  Hospodars  to 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  On  the  death  of  their  father  the  children 
were  adopted  by  their  uncle,  Alexandres,  hospodar  of  Wallachia,  who, 
in  1820,  sent  Alexandres  and  Panagiotes  to  Paris  to  be  educated. 
Their  elder  brother,  Demetrius,  who  remained  at  home,  took  part  in 
the  nnsncoessful  outbreak  of  Ypsilanti,  encouraged  by  Michael  Sutzos, 
hospodar  of  Moldavia,  which  commenced  the  Greek  insurrection, 
became  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the '  Sacred  Battalion,'  and  fell  at  Dragatsan, 
in  1821,  fightmg  with  the  Turks.  Alexandres  returned  to  Greece  to 
take  part  in  the  war,  and  in  1826  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  poet 
by  the  publication  of  five  satires  against  the  government,  which  at 
once  established  hia  reputation  aa  the  most  conspicuous  rising  poet  of 
Greece.  At  the  close  of  the  war  be  again  Tisited  Paris,  and  published 
in  French  an'Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Greoque'  (Paris,  1829),  or 
'  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  by  an  eye-witness  of  a  great  part  of 
the  events  described.'  The  lustory  is  dedicated  "  to  the  manes "  of 
his  brother  Demetrius ;  the  style  is  animated,  but  more'  poetical  than 
historical ;  and  the  French  is  so  dassicsal  that  it  received  the  praise  of 
Chateaubriand.  The  volume  concludes  with  an  anticipation  of  benefit 
to  Greece  from  the  government  of  Capodistria,  which  the  writer  soon 
thought  he  saw  cause  to  abandon.  One  of  his  first  productions,  on  his 
return  to  Greece  in  18S0,  vras  a  collection  of  satirical  poems  on  Capo- 
distria and  his  party  entitled  '  The  Panorama ;'  and  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Capodistria,  Sutzos  was  still  more  vehement  against  him  in  his 
'*£|^pi(rrof  rov  1881,'  or  'Exile  of  1881,'  a  political  novel  published  at 
Athena  in  1888.  He  greeted  with  a  poetical  epistle  the  arrival  of  King 
Otho  in  Greece,  in  1838,  and  aatirised  those  who  deprecated  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Bavarians;  but  here  again  he  saw  reason  to  change  his 
opinions,  and  was  a  few  years  after  one  of  the  most  energetic  oppo- 
nents of  the  Bava'risn  ministry.  The  interference  of  foreigners  in  gene- 
ral with  the  affairs  of  Greece  became  the  object  of  his  denunciations, 
and  'Hhe  wild  English,"  and  "the  tame  Russians"  were  stigmatised  as 
equal  enemies  of  Greek  independence.  His  poem  'O  ntptir\ay(afi€voSf 
'  The  Wanderer '  (1889),  perhaps  hia  finest  work,  is  a  mixture  of  a 
love-stsvy,  deseriptave  of  the  character  of  nations  and  countries  in  the 
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style  of  *  Childe  Hurold/  and  of  politioal  diatribe,  chiefly  directed 
against  the  Davarians.  He  seems  in  consequence  to  have  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  quit  the  country,  and  his  next  volume  appeared  at  Brussels, 
in  1843.  '*I  draw  out  of  my  poetical  portfolio,  he  says  at  the  be- 
ginning: of  the  praface,  *'  two  dramas,  entitled  '  The  Prime  Minister,' 
and  *  The  Unshaken  Poet'  I  sketched  some  scenes  of  the  former  in 
Greece ;  I  composed  the  whole  of  the  latter  at  a  distance  from  her, 
seeking  more  inspiration  in  the  land  where  Coray  died,  and  on  the 
shores  where  Byron  was  bom."  He  concludes  by  saying  that  he  shall 
return  to  Greece,  where,  he  says,  "  full  of  the  confidence  given  mo  by 
a  good  conscience  I  shall  place  mysdf  between  the  nation  and  the 
government,  between  the  law  and  violence."  Soon  after  bis  return 
the  establishment  of  the  constitution  of  Greece  took  place  on  the 
15th  of  September  1843 ;  and  this  event,  which  fulfilled  the  poet's 
warmest  wishes,  led  almost  instantaneously  to  a  fresh  banishment 
The  publication  of  a  series  of  miscellaneous  prose  and  poetry  on  the 
subject '  The  Revolution  of  the  8rd  of  September'  (the  Greeks  retain 
the  old  calendar)  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  ministry.  The 
house  of  Sutzos  was  assailed  by  a  mob  on  the  30th  of  November,  and 
he  received,  it  is  said,  an  intimation  from  the  ministry  that  he  could 
not  in  safety  continue  at  Athens,  which  made  him  consider  it  expe- 
dient to  disappear.  His  friends,  and  among  others  Spiridion 
Trikupis,  the  present  Greek  envoy  to  England,  demanded  explana- 
tions in  the  assembly  from  the  ministry,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
instigated  the  riot ;  and  in  reply  Metaxa,  the  minister,  disclaimed  all 
knowledge  of  the  transaction,  and  said  that  Sutzos  had  gone  away  to 
auit  his  own  pleasure,  and  might  return  when  he  pleased.  The  poet 
however  thought  it  advisable  to  continue  for  some  time  absent  In 
1850  he  published  four  cantos  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  history  of  his 
country,  entitled  'H  Tovpxofidxos  'EAAds,  but  this  is  not  considered 
equal  to  his  former  eflforts.  He  is  said  to  be  now  engaged  in  a  great 
historical  work,  on  the  history  of  Greece  from  the  18th  century  to  the 
year  1828. 

His  brother  Panaqiotbs,  bom  at  Constantinople  in  1806,  was  sent 
to  Paris  for  his  education  and  afterwards  studied  at  Padua  and  Bologna. 
He  was  residing  at  Eronstadt  in  Transylvania  when  in  1828  he 
composed  his  first  poem  'O  *09oiir6pos,  or  *  The  Traveller,'  a  drama, 
but  in  its  general  character  more  lyri<»d  than  dramatic,  and  full  of  fine 
passages.  His  brother's  subsequent  poem  of  'The  Wanderer'  bears 
some  resemblance  to  it,  and  bis  brother's  novel  of  *  The  Exile  of  1881,' 
was  also  preceded  by  a  novel  by  Panagiotes  intitled  <  Leander,'  which 
in  many  points  suggests  a  comparison.  '  The  Traveller '  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1831  at  Nanplia  as  part  of  a  volume  of  poems  which  includes 
among  other  things  an  elegy  to  the  memory  of  the  assassin  of  Capodistria, 
whose  deed  is  described  as  that  of  an  ardent  and  deserving  patriot,  a 
strong  instance  of  the  force  of  political  prejudice.  In  1889  Panagiotes 
who  avowed  in  the  .preface  that  he  had  primarily  been  an  unbeliever, 
celebrated  his  conversion  to  Christianity  by  a  sacred  drama  entitled 
'  The  Messiah.'  He  has  also  written  some  historical  tragedies  founded 
on  some  of  the  most  striking  events  in  modem  Greek  history, '  Euthy^ 
mius  Vlacavas,'  *  Georgios  Karaiskos,'  and*  <  The  Unknown.'  He  has 
been  successively  the  editor  of  four  politioal  journals  at  Athens,  *  The 
Sun '  (in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  brother), '  Regenerated  Greece,' 
*  The  Union,'  and  *  The  Age.'  Much  attention  was  exdted  by  an  article 
in  'The  Age'  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  in  1853,  in  which 
he  excited  the  Greeks  to  a  denunciation  against  the  Turks,  and  the 
Greek  government  was  remonstrated  with  on  the  subject  by  the  French 
and  English  ambassadors,  but  excused  itself  by  allegmg  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  Sutzos  is  one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  the  philological 
revolution  which  is  now  going  on  in  Greece,  to  purify  the  common 
language  of  its  barbarisms  and  restore  as  much  as  possible  the  ancient 
Greek  language,  a  measure  which  has  had  an  astonishing  degree  of 
success,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phUdo^cal  experi- 
ments it  is  possible  to  conceiva  The  two  brothers  though  exhibiting 
some  instability  and  much  violence  in  their  opinions  and  conduct,  have 
both  a  reputation  for  their  patriotism,  and  are  considered  to  have 
deserved  much  of  their  country.  Their  poetical  talents  are  unques* 
tionable,  and  some  of  their  productions  are  of  a  high  order. 

SUVO'ROV  -  RYMNIKSKI,  ALEXANDER  VAS3ILIVICH, 
COUNT,  PRINCE  ITALINSKI,  fieldmarshal  and  generalissimo  of 
the  Russian  forces,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  bom  in  Fmland  on  the  18th  of  November 
1730.  His  family  was  of  Swedish  origin,  and,  before  its  settlement  in 
Russia,  was  called  Suvor.  The  father  of  Suvdrov  had  disthiguished 
himself  in  the  army,  and  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  gdn^ral- 
en- chef  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  I.  Upon  his  retiring  firom  service 
he  was  made  senator,  and  lived  at  his  conntiy-seat  in  the  south  of 
Roasia,  upon  a  moderate  income  which  his  services  had  proeuied  him. 
The  predilection  he  had  for  a  military  life  induced  him  to  put  his  son 
in  the  army  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  Toung  Suvdrov  remained  in 
the  regiment  of  Semenov  until  1754,  when  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  he  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  a  regiment  of  the  line,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much,  that  three  years  after  the  date  of  his 
commission  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and  in  1768, 
when  the  war  with  Prussia  broke  out,  he  was  entrasted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  garrison  of  MemeL  But  this  situation  was  illsnlted  to 
the  active  spirit  of  young  SuviSrov,  whose  eneigies  demanded  a  fer 
wider  field  of  action.    He  begged  to  be  sent  on  active  servioe.    His 


petition  was  granted,  and  in  1759  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Kun- 
nersdorf.  He  continued  in  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  until  the  death 
of  the  empress  Elisabeth,  when  the  Russian  troops  were  recalled  from 
Prussia.  Suvdrov,  who  during  the  war  had  received  the  approbation 
of  his  superior  officers,  was  despatched  in  1763  to  announce  to  the 
court  of  St  Petersburg  the  retum  of  the  Russian  army.  A  letter  of 
introduction  brought  him  before  Catherine  IL,  who  namod  him  colonel 
of  the  Astrakhan  regiment  of  infantry.  Five  years  afterwards  he  was 
commanding  officer  of  a  part  of  the  Russian  troops  which  were  engaged 
in  vearfare  with  the  confederation  of  Bary  in  Poland.  Here  he  first 
showed  how  worthy  he  was  of  the  command  entrusted  to  him :  in  a 
time  almost  incredibly  short  he  dispersed  the  armies  of  both  Pulawakis, 
took  Cracow  by  storm,  and  obtained  so  many  advantages  over  the 
enemy,  that  the  success  of  the  campaign  has  chiefly  been  attributed  to 
him.  On  his  return  he  was  made  major^eneral,  and  such  was  the 
fame  he  had  alimtdy  acquired,  that  in  1773  he  was  sent  against  the 
Turks :  field-marshal  Rumyantsow  was  commander-in-chiefl  Three 
victories  by  Suv6roT  over  the  troops  of  Mustapha  IIL,  which  were 
commanded  by  the  khan  of  the  Crimea,  prepared  for  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Turks,  and  having  efiected  a  junction  with  the  army  of 
General  Eamenskoy,  a  fourth  victoiy  put  an  end  to  the  contest  This 
battle,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  in  tlus  war,  was  fought  at  Kaaledgi, 
about  the  end  of  June  1774. 

In  the  meantime  Pugacheff,  a  Cosaak  of  the  Don,  who  pretended 
that  he  was  Peter  IIL,  bad  assembled  a  numerous  army.  A  formidable 
insurrection  threatened  to  overthrow  the  throne  of  Catherine ;  the 
negociations  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  had  scarcely  terminated  when 
Suvdrov  was  ordered  to  meet  the  insurgents.  He  settled  the  troubles 
and  soon  restored  perfect  tranquillity  to  the  empire.  In  1783  he  sub- 
jugated the  Cuban  Tartars  and  those  of  Budziac,  and  having  forced 
them  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Russian  crown,  the  empress  raised 
him  to  the  chief  command,  which  he  held  throughout  the  second 
Turkish  war,  which  broke  out  in  1787.  He  had  now  no  snpoior  to 
bear  off  the  credit  of  his  actions^  and  could  show  that  his  skill  as  a 
tactician  was  fully  equal  to  his  courage.  Suvdrov  was  well  aware  of 
the  enormous  responsibility  which  now  lay  upon  him ;  hia  measures 
therefore  were  extreme,  and  although  he  is  accused  of  having  sacrificed 
too  many  lives^  he  cannot  be  charged  with  not  exposing  his  own.  It 
was  in  this  vrar  that  he  first  made  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  bayonet 
whidi  afterwards  so  much  distinguished  the  Russian  troops.  In  the 
battle  of  Kinbura,  in  1787,  he  ordered  his  regiments  of  infantry  to 
throw  away  their  knapsacks  and  to  attack  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet 
The  Turks,  who  occupied  a  position  much  stronger  than  he  suspected, 
repelled  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Russians;  Suvdrov  himself  was 
wounded,  his  cavaliy  fled,  and  the  Cossoks  retreated  from  the  field  of 
battla  In  this  critical  moment,  Suvdrov,  regardless  of  bis  wound, 
mounted  bis  horse,  overtook  his  flying  horsemen,  and,  throwing  himself 
in  the  midst  of  them,  exdarimed,  "  Run,  cowards,  and  leave  your  general 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Turks."  The  effect  was  instantaneous,  and  not- 
withstanding the  disadvantages  he  had  to  contend  with,  the  battle  was 
won.  Nevertheless  lus  courage  frequently  led  him  into  difficulties  which 
he  could  have  avoided,  as  at  the  siage  of  Oczakow  (December  17,  1788), 
where  he  would  have  been  irretrievably  lost,  if  Prince  Repnin  bad  not 
come  to  his  assistance.  The  celebrated  battle  of  Fokshany,  which  took 
place  on  the  1st  of  August  1789,  between  the  Seraskier  Mehmet 
Pasha  and  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  who  commanded  a  part  of  the 
Russian  army,  was  chiefly  won  through  SuvdroVs  intrepidity.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  the  Prince  of  Coburg  was  surrounded  by 
the  Turks ;  and  the  Russian  army  stationed  on  the  river  Ry mnik  was 
in  imminent  danger.  Suvdrov  reached  the  spot  with  a  comparatively 
small  force ;  the  armies  met  on  the  22nd  of  September,  and  the 
Turks  were  completely  defeated.  It  was  for  this  victory  that  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  count  of  the  empire, 
and  Catherine  to  the  dignity  of  a  Russian  count  with  the  name  of 
Rymnikski  (i.e.  he  of  the  Rymnik). 

The  fortress  of  Ismail  had  in  the  course  of  this  war  withstood 
repeated  attacks  from  the  Russian  armies.  Prince  Potemkin  at  last 
gave  orders  to  Suvdrov  for  its  reduction.  Suvdrov  was  determined  to 
take  the  fortress ;  he  promised  his  soldiers  the  plunder  of  the  place^ 
and  ordered  them  to  give  no  quarter.  The  evening  before  the  storm- 
ing, he  said  to  his  soldiers :  "  To-morrow  morning,  an  hour  before 
daylight,  I  shall  rise,  say  my  prayers,  wash  myself  and  dress,  then 
crow  like  a  cock,  and  you  will  storm  according  to  my  orders."  The 
signal  was  given,  and  the  army  began  the  attack.  The  Ru^ians  were 
twice  forced  to  give  ground  under  the  overwhelming  fire  of  the  enemy; 
at  last  they  succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls.  Thirty-three  thousand 
Turks  were  killed  or  severely  wounded,  and  ten  thousand  were  made 
prisoners  after  the  slaughter  had  ceased.  Suvdrov's  report  to  the 
empress  on  this  occasion  is  laconic  "  Praise  be  to  Gk>d,  and  praise 
be  to  you  :  the  fortress  is  taken,  and  I  am  in  it"  Eight  days  were 
required  to  bury  Uie  dead.  Suvdrov  took  a  horse  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  one  he  had  lost  in  the  action,  and  this  was  all  the  ahare  he  had 
in  the  booty. 

In  1792,  when  peace  was  made  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  at 
Yasay  in  Moldavia  (January  9),  the  Empress  Catherine  appointed 
Suvdrov  governor-general  of  the  province  of  Yekaterinoslav,  the 
Crimea,  and  the  lately  acquired  provinces  round  the  mouth  of  the 
Dniester.    Kherson  was  the  chief  town  in  these  diBtriota;,  and  there 
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Suvdrov  remained  two  yean.  In  1794,  when  the  Poles  reYolted, 
Suvdrov  received  the  command  of  the  regiments  destined  to  repress 
the  insurrection.  He  gained  several  victories  over  the  insurgents,  and 
the  storming  of  Praga,  which  was  taken  after  a  desperate  fight  of 
four  hours,  and  which  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  Warsaw,  on  the 
9th  of  November,  reduced  the  Poles  to  obedience.  On  this  occasion 
Catherine  made  1dm  a  field-  marshal,  and  gave  him  a  staff'  of  command 
made  of  gold,  with  a  wreath  of  jewels  in  the  form  of  oak-leaves,  the 
diamonds  alone  of  which  were  valued  at  60,000  roubles. 

In  1795  Catherioe  died,  but  Suvdrov  did  not  lose  any  of  his 
authority.  In  1799  the  Emperor  Paul  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
troops  which  fought  in  Italy  against  the  French.  The  Russian  armies 
combined  witii  tiiose  of  Austria,  and  Suvdrov  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command.  His  brilliant  victories,  as  those  of  Piacenza,  Novi, 
and  Alessandria,  and  the  activity  with  which  he  took  from  the 
French  all  the  towns  of  Upper  Italy,  procured  him  the  title  of  Prince 
ItalinskL  In  consequence  of  a  change  in  tho  plan  of  operations,  he 
crossed  the  Alps  and  Mount  St  Gothard,  in  order  to  help  Prince 
Korsakov  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ziirich.  Through  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  the  Austrians^  Suvdrov  came  too  late,  and  Korsakov 
vros  defeated  by  Masseua,  and  obliged  to  retreat  over  the  Rhine.  This 
mishap,  as  well  as  the  want  of  energy  shown  by  the  Austrians,  obliged 
Suvdrov  to  retreat  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Constance.  His  object  was  to 
join  the  army  of  Korvakov.  The  French  general  tried  to  prevent  this 
junction.  Suvdrov  was  surrounded  by  them,  and  entirely  enclosed  in 
the  valley  of  the  Reuse.  On  the  28th  of  September  he  threw  himself 
into  the  valley  of  Schlacken,  and  led  his  men,  one  by  one,  along  a 
footpath,  known  only  to  chamois  hunters,  over  steep  rocks  and 
bordered  by  deep  abysses,  into  the  village  of  Mulden,  where  Korsakov's 
troops  were  stationed.  The  extraordinary  behaviour  of  the  Austrian 
army  and  the  apathy  of  the  court  of  Vienna  roused  the  indignation 
of  Paul,  and  he  recalled  his  forces.  The  protestations  of  Suvdrov 
v^ere  in  vain,  and  his  representatioDs  regarding  the  necessity  of  the 
war  being  continued  were  rejected.  Meanwhile  the  emperor  had 
given  orders  for  the  reception  of  the  generalissimo.  He  was  to  make 
a  triumphal  entry  into  St.  Petersburg,  and  apartments  were  prepared 
for  him  in  the  Imperial  palace.  Scarcely  however  had  Suvdrov  arrived 
in  Russia,  when  a  severe  illness  obliged  him  to  stay  at  his  country-seat 
in  Lithuania.  The  emperor^s  own  surgeon  was  despatched  to  him. 
Tet  in  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for  Suvdrov's  triumphal  proces- 
sion Paul  changed  his  mind ;  and  Suvdrov  learnt  in  Riga  that  he  was 
in  disgrace ;  nevertheless  he  continued  his  journey  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  was  received  in  the  house  of  a  niece.  Sixteen  days  after  his 
ai'rival  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  18th  of  November  1800,  Suvdrov 
died,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

His  funeral  was  celebrated  with  gireat  solemnity,  and  15,000  of  his 
soldiers  accompanied  his  body  to  the  grave.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
erected  in  St  Petersbui^,  in  1801,  a  colossal  statue  of  the  first  of 
Russian  generals.  Suvdrov  was  an  extraordinary  man.  Though  thin 
and  of  a  weak  constitution,  he  maintained  himself  in  good  health  by^ 
severe  exercise  and  cold  batbs.  He  slept  on  a  bed  of  straw  or  hay, 
under  a  light  blanket,  and  his  food  was  the  same  as  that  of  his 
soldiers.  Change  in  his  fortune  did  not  induce  him  to  change  his  diet. 
His  wardrobe  consisted  merely  of  his  uniform  and  a  sheepskin.  Owing 
to  his  temperate  mode  of  life,  he  preserved  his  youthful  vigour  even 
in  his  old  age.  He  was  very  strict  in  performing  all  the  duties  of  the 
Buseian  church,  and  compelled  all  who  were  under  his  command  to 
observe  them  with  the  same  strictness.  He  was  equally  firm  in  his 
resolves  and  true  to  his  promises;  and  his  quickness  of  dedsion 
Bhowed  itself  in  the  short  and  laconic  style  of  Ids  orders.  A  studied 
<3onciBene6s  was  likewise  observable  in  his  conversation,  where,  as  well 
as  in  his  writings,  he  frequently  used  rhymes  His  rough  and  uncouth 
manners  made  him  the  favourite  of  iJs  soldiers,  for  whom  he  had 
peculiar  terms  of  endearment  Although  he  used  to  say  that  the 
whole  of  his  tactics  consisted  in  the  two  magic  words, '  Stupay  i  bey  1' 
<<  Advance  and  strike  t ')  he  showe4  in  the  course  of  his  career  great 
skill  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  art  of  war.  He  has  been  accused  of 
cruelty  and  blamed  for  want  of  deliberation ;  nevertheless  he  is  one 
of  the  few  generals  who  never  lost  a  battle. 

*SWAIN,  CHARLES,  known  by  the  name  of  the  'Manchester 
Poet,'  was  bom  in  Manchester  in  1803;  his  father  being  an  English- 
man and  his  mother  a  native  of  France.  His  father  dying  when  he 
was  a  child,  he  was  taken  charge  of  by  his  mother^s  brother,  M. 
Tavard,  an  intelligent  and  educated  man,  who  was  owner  of  extensive 
dye-works  in  Manchester.  After  receiving  a  good  education  at 
school,  Mr.  Swain  entered  his  uncle's  establishment  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  remained  in  it  fourteen  years;  when  he  exchanged  the 
dyeing  business  for  that  of  an  engraver,  in  which  be  stUl  continues. 
While  yet  with  his  uncle  he  began  to  write  for  periodicals,  chiefiy  in 
verse;  and  in  1828  (having  married  in  the  preceding  year),  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  called  'Metrical  Essays  on  Subjeote  of  History 
and  Imagination.'  This  was  followed,  in  1831,  by  'fieauties  of  the 
Mind :  a  Poetical  Sketch,  with  Lays  Historical  and  Romantic'  These 
poems,  and  one  entitled  '  Dry  burgh  Abbey,'  written  in  1832,  by  way  of 
elegy  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  death,  obtaincid  the  author  much  reputa- 
tion; and  Southey,  amongst  others,  predicted  that  Manchester  would 
be  proud  of  her  poet  Mr.  Swain's  subsequent  publications  have  been 
a  'Memoir  of  Henry  Leversedge,*  1885;  'The  Mind'  and   other 


Poems '  (a  re-publication),  1841 ;  '  Rhymes  for  Childhood,'  1846 ; 
'Dramatic  Chapters,  Poems,  and  Songs,'  1847;  'English  Melodies,' 
1849;  and  'Letters  of  Laura  d'Auveme,'  1868.  In  1863  he  published 
a  volume  of  poetical  sketehes  on  art  and  artistic  biography,  under  the 
title  of  "Art  and  Fashion." 

*SWAINSON,  WILLIAM,  one  of  the  most  copious  of  living  writers 
upon  natural  histoty.  In  early  life  he  travelled  much  in  various  parte 
of  the  world,  and  made  collections  of  natural  histoiy  objects^ — 
devoting  especial  attention  to  birds  and  insect&  In  1820  he  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  descriptions  of  animals  with  the  title 
'Zoological  Illustrations,  or  Original  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  New, 
Rare,  or  Interesting  Animals.'  In  1821  he  commenced  a  work  on  the 
Mollusca,  entitled  *  Exotic  Conchology,'  4to,  London.  Of  this  work  a 
new  edition  by  Mr.  S.  Hanley,  appeared  in  1841.  In  1822  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  '  The  Naturalist's  Quide  for  collecting  and 
preserving  all  Subjecte  of  Natural  History  and  Boteny,  particularly 
Shells,'  Ac.  From  this  time  he  published  a  large  number  of  valuable 
papers  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,'  the  '  Zoological 
Journal,'  and  the '  Magasine  of  Natural  History,'  descriptive  of  new 
birds  and  shells. 

In  1834  he  pubUshed  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  on  natural 
histoxy  in  Lardner's  '  Cabinet  Cydopsedia.'  This  work  was  entitled 
'A  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  History.*  In  1885, 
in  the  same  series,  appeared  a  treatise  '  On  the  Geography  and  Classi- 
fication of  Animals.'  In  1835,  a  treatLse  '  On  the  Natural  History  and 
Classification  of  Quadrupeds.'  This  was  followed  in  1836  by  a  treatise 
'  On  the  Natural  History  and  Classification  of  Birds.'  In  1838  and  1880 
appeared  '  The  Natural  History  and  Classification  of  Fishes,  Amphi- 
bians and  Reptiles,  or  Monocaudian  Animals.'  In  1838  also  a  volume 
in  the  same  series  on  *  Animals  in  Menageries.'  In  1840  a  volume  on 
the '  Habits  and  Instincte  of  Animala'  In  these  works  Mr.  Swainson 
advocated  a  special  system  of  the  classification  of  animals  known  as 
the  Quinary  Arrangement.  Besides  these  works  he  pubUshed  several 
other  independent  volumes,  amongst  which  the  following  demand 
particular  notice.  Two  volumes  in  1837  on  the  'Birds  of  Western 
AMca,'  and  in  1888  one  volume  on  the  '  Fly  Catchers,'  a  group  of 
birds,  all  in  Jardine's ' Naturalist's  Library.'  In  1840  'A  Trei&tise  on 
Malacology,  or  the  Natural  Classification  of  Shells  and  Shell-fish.' 
From  1834  to  1841,  a  series  of  'Ornithological  Drawings,'  being  a 
selection  of  Birds  from  the  Brazils  and  Mexico. 

In  1881  Mr.  John  Richardson  published  the  second  part  of  his 
'  Fauna  Boreah  Americana,'  which  was  devoted  to  the  description  of 
North  American  birds,  and  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Swainson. 
In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Shuokard,  Mr.  Swainson  published,  in  1840,  a 
volume  on  the  '  History  and  Natural  Arrangement  of  Insecrts.'  About 
the  year  1841  Mr.  Swainson  emigrated  with  his  family  to  New 
Zealand,  where  ho  now  resides. 

SWAMMERDAM,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1687.  His 
&ther  was  an  apothecary  in  that  city,  and  was  celebrated  for  a  lai^ 
collection  of  objecte  of  natural  history  and  other  curiosities  which  he 
had  formed.  His  grandfather  first  took  the  name  of  Swammerdam 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a  village  on  the  Rhine  between  Leyden  and 
Woerden. 

John  Swammerdam  was  originally  intended  for  the  church,  but  he 
preferred  medicine.  During  his  preparatory  studies,  following  tiie 
example  of  his  father,  he  devoted  himself  with  great  ardour  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  and  especially  that  of  insects,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  obtained,  even  while  a  young  man,  iar  more  knowledge 
than  the  writers  of  all  preceding  ages.  In  1651  he  went  to  Leyden, 
end  studied  under  Van  Home  and  fYsnds  Sylviua  He  applied  him- 
self very  diligently  to  minute  dissections  of  the  human  body,  and 
bringing  with  him  the  tact  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  exammatioa 
of  insects^  was  eminently  succesi^l.  After  two  years'  residence  at 
Leyden  he  went  to  Saumur  in  France,  where  he  continued  his  observa- 
tions upon  inseete,  and  in  1664  discovered  the  valves  of  the  lymphatics, 
but  lost  the  full  credit  of  his  industry  by  Ruysch  having  at  the  same 
time  made  similar  observations,  snd  published  them  before  his  were 
printed.  From  Saumur  Swammerdam  went  to  Paris,  and  lived  with 
Nicolas  Steno,  with  whom  he  had  been  a  fellow-pupil  and  an  intimate 
friend  at  Leyden.  Here  also  he  gained  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Tbevd- 
not,  who  was  afterwards  his  chief  patron,  and  obtained  leave  for  him, 
on  his  return  to  Amsterdam,  to  dissect  the  bodies  of  those  who  died 
in  the  hospitaL  In  1666  he  went  again  to  Leyden,  and  made  nume- 
rous anatomical  researches  in  company  with  Van  Home.  Early  in 
the  foliowing  year  he  first  employed  the  method  of  preparing  the 
blood-vessels  by  means  of  waxen  injections,  and  was  soon  after  admitted 
doctor  of  medicine :  his  thesis  was  an  essay  on  respiration.  About 
this  time  also  he  invented  the  method  of  making  dry  preparations  of 
hollow  oi*gans,  which  is  now  usually  employed. 

After  receiving  his  diploma,  SwammercUim  devoted  nearly  all  hiB 
time  to  the  study  of  the  anatomy  and  the  natural  history  of  insecta ; 
and  in  1669  he  first  published  his  general  history  of  them.  In  1672 
he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  some  plates  of  the 
human  uterus,  together  with  an  account  of  his  injections  of  the 
spermatic  vessels,  and  some  specimens  of  the  success  of  his  invention. 
At  this  time  also  he  was  engaged  in  numerous  dissections  of  fishes, 
especially  of  theur  glands;  and  made  several  useful  investigations 
respecting  t]ie  pancreatic  fluid.    In  1673  he  discovered  an  important 
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error  in  the  received  opinions  respecting  hernia,  and  proved  that  when 
the  intestine  is  protruded,  the  peritoneum  is  not  torn,  but  stretched, 
so  aa  to  form  a  saccular  prolongation  from  the  lining  of  the  abdomen ; 
a  fact  which  was  first  published,  with  several  other  results  of  Swam- 
merdam's  inquiries,  in  Schrader  s  obseryationa  In  the  same  year  he 
published  his  treatise  on  the  natural  history  of  bees;  ''a  work,"  says 
Boerhaave,  '*  which  all  the  ages  from  the  commencement  of  natural 
history  have  produced  nothing  to  equal — nothing  to  compare  with." 
But  the  labour  it  had  cost  him,  and  the  incessant  fatigue  to  which  he 
had  been  exposed  in  making  microscopic  observations  for  hours  together 
under  the  heat  of  a  burning,  sun,  destroyed  his  health,  which  had 
always  been  dfilicate,  and  he  determined  to  sell  his  museum,  and 
renounce  all  his  former  pursuits  for  a  religious  life,  for  which  his 
desire  bad  been  excited  by  Antoinette  Bourignon,  with  whom  he  had 
long  maintained  a  correspondence.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  pur- 
chaser for  so  extensive  a  collection :  his  friend  Steno,  on  the  part  of 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  offered  him  12,000  florins  for  it  if  he  would 
become  a  Roman  Catholic ;  but  this  he  angrily  refused,  and  Thdv^not 
tried  in  vain  to  dispose  of  it  in  France.  While  various  ncgociatioDS 
were  pending,  he  completed  the  arrangement  of  his  museum,  and  made 
catalogues  of  it ;  and  in  1675  published  his  last  work,  on  which  he  had 
been  engaged  for  more  than  ten  years — *  The  Anatomy  of  the  Day-fly.' 
In  1676  he  went  to  Copenhagen  with  another  disciple  of  Antoinette 
Bourignon,  to  obtain  from  the  king  of  Denmark  leave  for  her  to  reside 
in  his  kingdom,  the  Lutheran  divines  of  Holland  having  endeavoured 
to  remove  her  from  Holstein.  His  application  however  was  unsuo- 
oessful ;  and  on  his  return  to  Amsterdam  he  found  his  father  enraged 
at  him  for  his  continued  neglect  of  all  profitable  employment,  and 
determined  to  allow  him  but  an  insufficient  income  for  his  maintenance. 
He  was  in  utter  despair  what  course  to  pursue  consistently  with  his 
anxiety  for  a  life  of  quietude  and  religion.  In  a  few  months  his 
father  died.    Instead  however  of  inheriting  money  enough  for  the 

Eurpose  of  his  retirement,  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  dispute  with 
is  sister  respecting  the  diviaion  of  the  property,  which,  with  his  con- 
tinued anxieties  about  the  sale  of  his  museum,  brought  on  a  severe 
illness,  with  melancholy,  and  he  died  February  15, 1680. 

Swammerdam  left  all  his  manuscripts  on  insects  to  Thdvdnot,  after 
whose  death,  having  passed  through  several  diflerent  hands,  they  were 
bought  by  Boerhaave,  and  published  in  one  volume.  His  heirs  endea- 
voured to  obtain  5000  florins  for  his  museum,  but  in  vain  ;  and  it  was 
at  length  broken  up  and  sold  in  small  portions  to  different  purchasers. 
All  the  works  of  Swammerdam  were  translated  from  the  Dutch  into 
Latin  by  Gaubiiis,  and  most  of  them  at  different  periods  into  English, 
French,  and  German.  Boerhaave,  with  his  edition,  published  a  Life 
of  the  Author,  which  is  added  to  the  English  translation  of  '  The 
Book  of  Nature,  or  the  History  of  Insects,'  by  Thomaa  Floyd,  folio, 
London. 

SWANEVELT,  HERMANN  VAN,  called  the  Hermit  of  Italy,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  landscape  painters  of  the  Dutch  school,  was  bom 
in  1618  or  1620,  at  Woerden.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was 
at  first  a  pupil  of  Gerard  Douw ;  he  however  went,  very  young,  to 
Italy,  where,  having  chosen  landscape  painting  as  the  branch  of  the 
art  most  conformable  to  his  taste,  he  became  m  pupil  of  Claude 
Lorraine,  and  soon  proved  himself  worthy  of  so  great  a  master.  He 
was  unremitting  in  his  study  of  nature,  and  his  retired  way  of  life, 
which  was  wholly  devoted  to  his  art,  caused  him  to  be  called  'the 
hermit,'  by  which  name  he  was  soon  generally  known.  All  his  works, 
his  paintings,  his  drawings,  and  his  etchings  bear  the  stamp  of  a 
faithful  imitation  of  nature.  The  scenes  which  he  represents  ore 
diversified  and  picturesque ;  the  perspective,  light  and  shade,  the  tone 
of  the  sky,  are  admirable,  and  expressed  with  a  firmness  and  decision 
that  indicate  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  is  said  that,  in  company  with 
Claude,  he  was  fond  of  observing  the  effect  of  the  first  faint  tinge  of 
the  morning  light  on  the  surfaoes  of  objects,  and  the  changes  that 
gradually  take  place  aa  the  sun  rises  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  as  he 
progressively  declines  from  his  meridian  splendour. 

Swanevelt's  pictures  have  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  Claude, 
but  they  want  his  warmth,  and  are  less  striking  in  their  effect ;  but 
his  figures  both  of  men  and  animals  are  superior  to  those  of  Claude. 
His  paintings  are  excessively  rare,  as  well  as  his  drawings.  His 
etchings,  116  in  number,  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  ^oice  of 
the  subjects,  the  judicious  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  the  pleasing 
groups  of  figures  with  which  they  are  adorned,  and  the  spirit  and  per- 
fection of  the  execution.  To  appreciate  their  merit,  we  must  have 
good  impressions,  which  usually  have  the  master's  name  on  them ; 
for  the  plates  have  passed  through  many  unskilful  hands,  and  many 
can  scarcely  be  recognised.  His  pictures  were  so  much  sought  for, 
even  in  his  life,  that  they  were  sold  at  excessively  high  prices.  The 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Rome,  is  rather  uncertain ; 
some  eay  it  was  in  1690,  others  in  1680;  while  Passerisays  1659,  and 
tho  register  of  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  1656. 

SWARTZ,  OLOF.  a  celebrated  Swedish  botanist,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1760,  at  Norrkoping  in  East  Gothland,  where  his  father  was  a 
considerable  manufacturer.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  Upsal,  in 
1778,  in  the  year  that  Linnceus  died.  Having  acquired  a  taste  for 
botany,  he  made  several  excursions  in  the  years  1779, 1780, 1781,  and 
1782,  through  various  districts  of  Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
their  botany,  and  visited  Lapponia,  Finland,  and  Gothland.    In  1781 


he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine,  having  presented  a  thesis 
entitled  'Methodus  Muscorum  lUustrata.'  In  this  work  he  gave  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  mosses,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  larger 
work,  entitled  'Dispositio  Systematica  Muscorum  Frondoeorum 
Suecise,'  which  was  published  at  Erlangen  in  1799.  This  work  was 
illustrated  with  plates  a&d  descriptions  of  many  new  mosses.  In  1 7b3 
he  made  a  voyage  to  the  western  coast  of  America,  and  visited  Jamaie« 
and  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies;  and,  loaded  with  botanical 
treasures,  he  visited  England  on  his  return  home,  in  178 S.  He 
remained  in  this  country  a  year,  during  which  time  he  was  occupied 
in  examining  the  herbaria  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sloane,  and  other 
botanists.  He  returned  to  his  own  country  in  1789,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm  in  1790, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  iu  the  Medico-chinir- 
gical  Institution  at  Stockholm.  He  was  also  honoured  by  being  made 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  Vasa  and  of  the  Polar  Star.  In  1788  he 
published  at  Stockholm  his  'Nova  Genera  et  Species  Plantarum;' 
this  work  contained  a  description  of  the  plants  which  he  had  collected 
in  the  West  Indies ;  most  of  them  had  never  before  been  described. 
This  work  was  succeeded  by  his  '  Obaervationes  Botanicse,'  containing 
remarks  on  the  structure  and  affinities  of  the  plants  of  the  Wtst 
Indies,  in  1791.  From  1794  to  1800  he  published  in  folio  the  '  Icones 
Plantarum  Inoognitarum,'  which  contained  drawings  of  the  rarer 
plants  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  West  Indies.  He  completed 
his  labours  on  the  botany  of  this  part  of  the  world  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  '  Flora  Indie  Occidentalis '  in  1806,  which  appeared  in  S 
volumes,  illustrated  with  plates.  The  above  works  on  West  Indisn 
botany  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  phanerogamic  or  flowering  plants 
but  he  did  not  neglect  ciyptogamio  plants,  and  in  1806  he  published 
the  *  Synopsis  Filicum,'  which  contained  a  number  of  new  genera  and 
species  of  ferns.  After  these  publications  he  turned  his  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  botany  of  his  own  country,  and  published 
anonymously  at  Stockholm,  in  1814,  a  work  entitled  '  Summa  Vegeta- 
bilium  Scandinavice  systematic^  co-ordinatorum.'  He  also  contributed 
the  text  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  volume  of  the  'Svensk  Botanik,'  a 
national  work  on  the  botany  of  Sweden,  produced  by  several  authors. 
In  addition  to  the  above  works^  he  contributed  a  number  of  papers 
on  botanical  subjects  to  the  TransaoUons  of  various  societies ;  amongst 
others,  to  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  and  to  the  *  Traneactions 
of  the  LinnsBan  Society,'  of  which  he  was  a  foreign  fellow.  He  also 
contributed  several  papers  on  zoology  to  various  journals  and  Trans- 
actions.   He  died  at  Stockholm,  September  18,  1817. 

As  a  botanist  Swartz  ranked  amongst  the  first  of  his.  day,  and  was 
a  worthy  disciple  of  the  school  of  Linnaeus.  His  principal  labours 
were  directed  to  descriptive  botany,  in  which  he  was  remarkable  for 
aouteneaa  without  prolixity,  purity  of  expression,  and  freedom  from 
novel  technicalities.  He  has  contributed  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  having  added  upwards  of  50  genera  and  850 
species  to  the  list  of  flowering  plants,  besides  a  great  number  to  the 
class  of  Gryptogamiik  A  genus  of  Leguminous  plants  has  been  named 
after  him  Swartzia.  A  volume  of  his  posthumous  paperv,  with 
notices  of  his  life  and  labours,  by  Sprengel  and  Agardh,  was  published 
at  Stockholm  in  1829,  by  J.  K  Wickstrom,  under  the  title  '  Adnota- 
tiones  Botanical  quas  reliquit  0.  Swartz.' 

SWEDBERG,  JESPEli,  a  Swedish  prelate  and  theological  writer, 
was  bom  on  the  28th  of  August  1653,  at  Sveden,  near  Fahlun,  the 
estate  of  his  parents,  Daniel  Isaacson  and  Anne  BuUemesia,  who  were 
members  of  a  respectable  family  among  the  miners  of  Stora  Koppar- 
berg.  Swedberg  took  his  degree  at  Upsala  in  1682,  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Royal  Guards  in  1684,  chaplain  to  the  court  in  1685, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  living  of  Yingaker  in  1690.  He  was  called 
to  Upsala  as  professor  of  theology  in  1692,  and  made  primate  and 

grovost  of  the  cathedral  of  that  place  in  1694.  Charles  XI.  appointed 
im  over  the  Swedish  oommunities  in  Pennsylvania  (America) ;  and 
in  1702  Charles  XII.  created  him  bishop  of  Skara  in  Westrogothia. 
In  1705  he  became  Doctor  of  Theology  at  Upsala;  and  in  the  same 
year  Charles  XII.  placed  him 'over  the  Swedish  communities  in 
London.  He  procured  for  the  city  of  Skara  a  privileged  prees,  to 
which  he  gave  employment  by  his  numerous  writings.  In  1712  the 
episcopal  palace  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  bishop  lost  his  library 
and  many  manusoripta  In  1719  the  whole  town  of  Skara  was  burnt, 
but  the  gymnasium  and  cathedral  were  rebuilt  in  five  years  through 
his  exertions.  On  the  8rd  of  May  1719  his  family  was  ennobled  by 
the  name  of  Swedenborg.  In  1730  another  fire  deprived  him  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  property.  He  was  vigorous  and  active  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  which  terminated  on  the  26th  of  July  1735.  He  die<l 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  was  buried  in  the  convent-church  of 
Yarohem.  Bishop  Swedbeig  was  three  times  married :  first,  to  Sarah 
Behm  [Swissmboro,  Emanuel];  secondly,  to  Sarah  Berghia;  and 
thirdly,  to  Christina  Urrhusia.  He  had  seven  children,  four  daughters 
and  three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  the 
subject  of  the  following  notice.  (Geselius,  *  Forsok  til  et  Biograpbiekt 
Lexicon,'  8vo,  Stockholm,  1778-80.) 

The  bishop's  writings  are  voluminous,  and  they  are  not  confined  to 
theology,  but  take  iu  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  on  Swedish  orthography:  his  book  on  the  subject 
drew  down  on  him  the  censure  of  one  Urban  Hjaeme,  who,  in  a 
violent  pamphlet  that  he  put  forth  in  the  fbnn  of  a  dialogue^  accused 
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the  worthy  bishop  of  ToXxmpayfioar^  (in  fact,  of  being  a  buBybody  in 
literature).  A  very  complete  liat  of  Swedberg  a  extensiye  works  may 
be  seen  in  the  '  Catalog.  Libr.  Impr.  Biblioth.  Keg.  Acad.  Up$aL/  3  torn. 
4to,  Upsal.,  1814. 

Many  particulars  of  his  history  are  given  in  Lagerbring*B  '  Samman- 
drag  af  Swea-Iiikee  Uistoria/  8vo,  Stockholm,  1778-80;  and  a  good 
liiograpby  of  him  is  prefixed  to  Dr.  Tafel's  '  Swedenborg*8  Leben/ 
Tiibingen,  1841,  pp.  1-43.  He  left  behind  him  in  manuscript  an 
autobiography  in  1002  folio  sheets,  a  copy  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
given  to  each  of  his  children.  The  title  of  this  document  (which. is 
written  iu  Swedish,  and  still  extant  in  Sweden)  may  bo  translated  as 
follows: — "Manuscript:  The  Life  of  Jesper  Swedberg,  Bishop  of 
Skara,  written  in  detail  by  himself,  in  accordance  with  the  tmth ;  in 
order  to  remind  him  of  the  goodness  of  God  and  of  his  wonderful 
Providence;  and  to  give  to  his  children  and  posterity  necessary 
instruction  for  passing  through  life  happily ;  whereto  may  God  grant 
them  his  grace  :"  Brunsbo,  Nov.  15, 1728.  (Warmholtz,  *Bibliotheca 
Sueo'Gothica,'  8vo,  Upsal,  1782,  et  seqq.) 

SWEDENBORG,  EMANUEL,  the  second  child  and  eldest  son  of 
Jesper  Swedbei-g,  bishop  of  Skara,  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article, 
and  of  his  first  wife,  Sarah  Behm,  daughter  of  Albert  Behm,  assessor 
of  the  board  of  mines,  was  bom  at  Stockholm,  on  the  29th  of  January 
1688.  Of  his  childhood  and  youth  there  is  no  record,  except  that  his 
mind  was  early  occupied  by  religious  subjects.  "  From  my  fourth  to 
my  tenth  year,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beyer,  **  my  thoughts  were 
constantly  engrossed  by  reflecting  on  God,  salvation,  and  the  spiritual 
affections  of  man.  From  my  sixth  to  my  twelfth  year,  it  was  my 
greatest  delight  to  converse  with  the  olergy  conceroing  faith,  and  I 
often  observed  to  them  that  charity  or  love  is  the  life  of  faith,  and 
that  this  vivifying  charity  is  no  other  than  the  love  of  one's 
neighbour." 

Biahop  Swedberg  bestowed  great  care  on  the  education  of  his  son, 
which  he  received  principally  at  the  University  of  Upsala.  He  was 
uncommonly  assiduous  in  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  philosophy.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  took 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  published  his  first  essay — 
the  academical  dissertation  which  he  had  written  for  the  degree.  This 
essay  is  entited  *L.  Annici  Senecro  et  Pub.  Syri  Mimi,  forsan  et  aliorum 
selectas  sententise,  cum  annotationibus  Erasmi  et  Grseca  Versione  Joa. 
Scaligeri.  Quas  onm  consensu  Ampl.  Fac.  Philos.  notis  illustratas  sub 
pnesidio  Viri  amplissimi  Mag.  Fabiani  Tomer,  Philos.  Theoret.  Prof. 
Reg.  et  ord.  publico  examini  modeste  submittit  Emanuel  Swedbexg  in 
audit.  Gustav.  maj.  d.  L  Jan,  1709,  UpsalisB;'  reprinted  with  his 
Latin  poems,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  L  Tafel,  Tiibingen,  1841. 

In  1710  Swedberg  came  to  London,  just  at  the  time  the  plague  was 
raging  in  Sweden,  when  all  Swedish  vessels  were  commanded  by  pro- 
clamation to  keep  strict  quarantine.  He  was  persuaded  to  land 
(probably  in  ignorance  of  the  regulation)  ;  and  he  has  recorded,  in  his 
Itinerarium  of  these  travels,  that  he  narrowly  escaped  being  hanged 
for  the  ofience.  Ho  spent  some  time  at  Oxford,  and  lived  afterwards 
for  three  years  abroad,  chiefly  in  Utrecht,  Paris,  and  Greifswalde, 
returning  to  Sweden  in  i7li,  through  Stralsund,  just  as  Charles  XII. 
was  commencing  the  siege  of  that  city.  His  next  productions  were,  a 
small  volume  of  fables  and  allegories  in  Latin  prose  ('Camsona  Borea, 
cum  heroum  et  heroidum  factis  ludens,  sive  Fabelke  Ovidianis  similes, 
sub  variis  nominibua  scripts),  ab  E.  S.,  Sueco,  Liber  i  Gryphiswaldies,' 
1715)  ('Act.  Liter.  Suecia>,'  vol,  i.  p.  689),  and  a  collection  of  Latin 
poems  ('  Lndus  Heliconius,  seu  Carmina  Miscellanea  qu»  yariis  in  locis 
oecinit  Eman.  Swedberg,  Skara').  In  1716  Swedberg  commmenced  his 
*  Daedalus  Hyperboreus,'  a  periodical  record  of  inventions  and  experi- 
ments by  Tolhem  and  others,  and  of  mathematical  and  physical 
discoveries  of  his  own.  This  work  was  published  st  Upsal  in  Swedish, 
in  six  parts  (the  fifth  part  with  a  Latin  version) ;  it  la  said  to  contain 
the  lucubrations  of  a  scientifio  society  which  was  instituted  by 
Berzelius  among  the  professors  of  the  university.  ('  Nov.  Act  Reg. 
Soc.  Scient.,'  vol.  v.,  Upsal,  1792.)  In  the  course  of  1716  Swedberg 
was  invited  by  Polhem,  the  great  Swedish  engineer,  to  repair  with 
him  to  Lund  to  meet  Charles  XIL,  on  which  occasion  he  was  admitted 
to  much  intercourse  with  the  king,  who,  without  solicitation  on  Swed- 
berg^s  part,  and  while  he  was  yet  at  the  university,  appointed  him 
assessor  in  the  Royal  Metallic  College  of  Sweden.  The  diploma  eon- 
ferriog  the  appointment,  dated  at  Lnnd,  the  18th  of  October,  also 
stated  "that  the  king  had  a  particular  regard  to  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  Swedberg  in  the  science  of  mechanics,  and  that  the  royal 
pleasure  was  that  he  should  accompany  and  assist  Polhem  in  con- 
structing his  mechanical  works."  These  works  were  to  consist  of  the 
formation  of  the  basin  of  Carlscrona,  and  of  locks  between  Lake  Wener 
and  Goitenburg,  among  the  rapids  and  cataraots  at  Trolhatta.  ('  Hist, 
de  Ch.  XIL  de  Nordberg,'  tom.  iv.,  app.  n.  ccxxi.)  The  king  also  had 
the  design  of  uniting  his  engineers  by  closer  ties,  for  he  reoommended 
Polhem  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Swedberg :  the  match  was 
however  prevented  by  the  lady,  who  had  a  more  favoured  suitor. 

The  'Daidalus  Hyperboreus '  was  completed  in  1718,  in  whieh  year 
"Swedberg  executed  a  woric  of  the  greatest  importance  during  the 
memorable  siege  of  Frederickshall,  by  transporting  over  mountains 
and  valleys,  on  rolling  machines  of  his  own  invention,  two  galleyB,  five 
laigo  boats,  and  a  sloop,  from  Stromstadt  to  Iderfjol,  a  distance  of 
fourteen  miles.    Under  cover  of  these  vessels  the  king  brought  bis 


heavy  artillery,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  conveyed 
by  land,  under  the  very  walls  of  Frederickshall"  (Sandel's  *  Eulog.') 
Swedberg's  next  literary  works  were,  1.  *  The  Art  of  the  Rules  *  (an 
Introduction  to  Algebra,  of  which  a  full  analysis  may  be  seen  in  the 
'Acta  Literaria  Suecise,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  126  to  134);  only  a  part  of  this 
work  was  published :  the  manuscript  portion,  accordinf?  to  Lagerbriug, 
contains  the  first  account  given  in  Sweden  of  the  Dififereotial  and 
Integral  Calculus ;  2.  'Attempts  to  find  the  Longitude  of  places  by 
means  of  the  Moon.'  (A  L.  S.,  vol  i,  pp.  27  and  815.)  These 
treatises  were  both  in  Swedish,  and  were  both  published  at  Upsal 
in  1718. 

In  1719  he  was  ennobled  by  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora  under  the 
name  of  Swedenborg.  From  this  time  he  took  his  seat  with  the 
nobles  of  the  Equestrian  order  in  the  triennial  assemblies  of  the  states. 
His  new  rank  conferred  no  title  beyond  the  change  of  name,  and  he 
was  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  either  a  count  or  a  baron :  he  ia 
always  spoken  of,  in  his  own  country,  as  '  the  assessor  Swedenborg.' 
In  this  year  he  published  three  works  in  Swedish:  1.  'A  Proposal 
for  a  Decimal  Arrangement  of  Coinage  and  Measures,  to  facilitate  Cal- 
culation and  suppress  Fractions'  (Stockholm) ;  2.  '  A  Treatise  on  the 
Motion  and  Position  of  the  Earth  and  Planets'  (Skara);  8.  'Proofs 
derived  from  appearances  in  Sweden,  of  the  depth  of  the  Sea,  and  the 
great  Force  of  the  Tides  in  the  earliest  ages'  (Stockholm).  Occasional 
papers  by  him  appeared  in  the  '  Acta  Lit  Suec'  for  1720-21.  Two  of 
these  have  been  translated  into  English.  (See  'Acta  Germanica,* 
pp.  66  to  68,  and  pp.  122  to  124,  voL  1,  London,  1742.) 

In  the  spring  of  1721  he  again  went  abroad  through  Denmark  to 
Holland,  and  published  the  six  following  small  works  at  Amsterdam  : 
1.  'A  Specimen  of  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  consisting  of 
New  Attempts  to  Explain  the  Phenomena  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 
by  Geometry'  (Prodromus  Principiorum  Rerum  Naturalium,  sive 
novorum  tentaminum  Chemiam  et  Physicam  experimentalem  Geo< 
metrioe  explicandi) ;  2,  '  New  Observations  and  Discoveries  respecting 
Iron  and  Fire,  with  a  new  mode  of  constructing  Stoves'  (Nova  Obse^ 
vata  et  Inventa  circa  fermm  et  ignem ;  una  cum  nova  camini  inven* 
tione) ;  8,  <  A  new  method  of  finding  the  Longitude  of  Places,  on 
Land  or  at  Sea,  by  Lunar  Observations '  (Methodus  nova  inveniendi 
Longitudines  Locorum,  Terra  Marique,  Ope  Lunse) ;  4,  '  A  mode  oi 
constructing  Docks'  (Modus  construendi  Reoeptacula  Navalia);  6, 
'A  new  way  of  making  Dykes'  (Nova  Constructio  Aggeris  Aquatici); 
6,  *  A  mechanical  method  for  Testing  the  Powers  of  Vessels '  (Modus 
Meohanice  explorandi  Virtutes  Navigiorum).  From  Amsterdam  he 
went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Lidge,  and  Cologne,  and  visited  the  mines 
and  smelting- works  near  those  places.  He  arrived  at  Leipzig  in  1722, 
and  there  published  in  three  parte,  '  Miscellaneous  Observations  on 
Natural  Objects,  particularly  Minerals,  Fire,  and  Mountain-strata' 
(Miscellanea  Obeervata  circa  Res  Naturales,  prscsertim  mineralia, 
ignem  et  montium  strata).  At  Hambutg,  during  the  same  year,  he 
published  a  fourth  part,  '  On  Minerals,  Iron,  and  the  Stalactites  In 
Baumann's  Cavern '  ( Precipue  circa  mineralia,  ferrum,  et  stalactitas  in 
Cavercis  Baumannianis).  ('Act.  Eruditor.  Lipsiens.,'  1728,  p.  96-97.) 
This  work,  like  those  which  precede  it,  shows  a  rare  power  both  of 
accumulating  facts  and  applying  principles.  We  learn  from  it  that 
Swedenborg,  among  his  other  employments,  was  officially  appointed 
to  visit,  and  to  propose  for  selection  the  parts  of  the  Swedish  coast 
which  were  best  fitted  for  the  preparation  of  salt ;  on  which  subjeot 
the  '  Miscellaneous  Observations '  contain  an  admirable  business-like 
memoir.  The  fourth  part  gives  the  substance  of  several  conversations 
between  Charles  XII.  and  Swedenborg,  in  which  the  king  proposed  a 
new  'sexagenarian  calculus.'  Swedenborg  made  the  last-mentioned 
totir  principally  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  mining.  At  Blanken- 
burg  he  experienced  great  kindness  from  Louis  Rudolph,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  defrayed  the  whole  expense  of  his  journey,  and  at  his 
departure  presented  him  with  a  golden  medallion  and  a  weighty  silver 
goblet.  After  being  abroad  a  year  and  three  months,  he  returned 
home,  and  in  the  course  of  1722  he  published  anonymously,  at  Stock- 
holm, a  work  entitled  '  Om  Swenska  Mydtets  Fomedriog  och  Fdrtioj- 
ning '  (*  On  the  Depreciation  and  Rise  of  the  Swedish  Currenoy '), 
('Cat.  Bibl.  UpsaV  Upsal,  1814);  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  he 
entered,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  actual  duties  of  the  aasessorsbip, 
the  functions  of  which  he  had  been  unwilling  to  exerciw  before  he  hid 
perfected  his  knowledge  of  metallurgy.  For  the  next  ten  years  he 
divided  his  time  between  the  business  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Mines 
and  his  studies.  In  1724  he  was  invited  by  the  consistory  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Upsala  to  accept  the  professorship  of  pure  mathematics, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Nils  Celsius^  because  "  his  acceptance  of  the 
chair  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  students,  and  the  ornament 
of  the  university; "  but  he  declined  t^e  honour.  In  1729  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Upsala. 
In  1788  he  again  travelled  into  Germany.  It  seems  from  his  post- 
humous 'Itinerarium'  (edited  by  Tafel,  Tubingen,  1840),  that  he 
visited  Berlin,  Dresden,  Prague,  and  Carlsbad,  and,  arriving  at  Leipsig 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  put  to  press  a  great  work  he  had  just  com- 
pleted. Daring  the  printing  of  this  work  he  spent  twelve  months  in 
visiting  the  Austrisn  and  Hungarian  mines. 

Swedenborg^s  '  Opera  Philosophica  et  Mineralia '  were  published  in 
1784,  in  8  vob.  fdio,  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig ;  his  patron,  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  at  whose  court  he  was  a  visitor,  defrayed  the  cost  of 
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the  publication.  This  last  work  oonsists  of  three  diBtinct  treatLses* 
The  first  volume  is  *  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  consisting  of 
new  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  elemental  world  in  a 
philotfophical  manner'  (Principia  Rerum  Naturalium,  sive  Novorum 
Tentaminum  Phscnomena  Mundi  Elementaris  Philosophice  explicandi). 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  has  an  eagraveid 
likeness  of  the  author,  but  of  very  inferior  execution.  The  'Prin- 
cipia '  is  an  attempt  to  construct  a  cosmology  d  priori.  The  second 
and  third  volumes  are  together  called  the  *  R^gnum  Minerale ; '  the 
second  is  on  iron,  the  third  on  copper  and  brass.  They  treat  of  the 
methods  employed  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  America,  in  pre- 
paring and  working  these  metals.  Part  of  the  second  volume  has 
been  translated  into  French,  and  inserted  in  the  'Description  dea 
Arts  et  Metiers.'  Each  volume  is  subdivided  into  three  parts,  and 
illustrated  by  numerous  copper  engravings.  In  the  same  year,  and  at 
the  same  places,  Swedenborg  published  'An  Introduction  to  the 
Philo8ophy*of  the  Infinite,  and  the  Final  Cause  of  Creation ;  treating 
also  of  the  Mechanism  of  the  Operation  between  the  Soul  and  the 
Body'  (Prodromus  Philosophiss  Ratiocinantis  de  Infinite,  et  Causa 
Finali  Creationis ;  deque  Mechanismo  Operationis  Animss  et  Corporis). 
This  work  connects  his  cosmology  with  his  physiology. 

Swedenborg's  reputation  was  now  established  throughout  Europe, 
and  Christopher  Wolfif  and  other  foreign  literati  eagerly  sought  his 
correspondence.  On  December  17th,  1734,  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  St  Petersburg  appointed  him  a  corresponding  member.  In  1786 
be  again  travelled,  and  in  1738  visited  Italy,  and  spent  a  year  at 
Venice  and  Rome.  The  journal  of  his  tour,  from  1736  to  1739,  is  in 
manuscript  in  the  Academy  at  Stockholm.  At  this  time  he  no  doubt 
applied  himself  particularly  to  anatomy  and  physiology,  of  a  masterly 
acquaintance  with  which  he  gave  evidence  in  his  '  (Economia  Regni 
Animalis '  (Economy  of  the  Animal  Kiogdom),  a  large  work  in  two 
parts,  4 to,  which  he  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1740-41.  The  first 
part  treats  of  the  blood,  the  arteries,  the  veins,  and  the  heart,  con- 
cluding with  an  introduction  to  rational  psychology.  The  second  part 
treats  of  the  coincidence  between  the  motions  of  the  brain  and  the 
lungs,  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  human  soul. 
In  1741  he  became  a  Fellow,  by  invitation,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Stockholm,  the '  Memoirs '  of  which  he  enriched  witii  a 
paper  on  inlaying.  (*Kongl.  Swenska  Wetens.  Acad.  Handlingar,' 
xxiv.  107-113.)  He  still  continued  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  phy- 
siology, and  in  1744  published  the  'Regnum  Animale  (Animal  King- 
dom), parts  i.  and  ii,  4to,  at  the  Hague,  and  in  1745,  part  iii.  in 
London.  The  first  part  of  this  work  is  an  analysis  of  the  abdominal 
viscera ;  the  second,  of  the  thoracic  viscera ;  the  last  treats  of  the  skin, 
of  the  senses  of  taste  and  touch,  and  of  organised  forms  in  general 
The  plan  of  both  the  foregoing  works  is  peculiar  to  Swedenborg. 
Although  he  cultivated  anatomy  practically,  he  considered  that  the 
standard  authorities  of  his  time  were  more  to  be  relied  on  than  his 
own  dissections  ('  GScon.  Reg.  An.'),  on  which  account  he  premised  the 
descriptive  statements  of  Heister,  Winalow,  Malpighi,  Morgagni,  Boer- 
haave,  Leeuwenhoek,  Swammerdam,  &c,  as  his  basis  for  induction. 
On  the  facts  supplied  by  these  authorities  he  built  his  own  superstruc- 
ture, which,  if  not  strictly  a  physiological  one  in  the  modem  meaning 
of  the  word,  is  at  least  an  elevated  and  original  system  of  aii mal 
geometry  and  mechanics.  These  great  works  were  regarded  by  him 
as  only  the  commencement  of  a  work  in  which  he  designed  to  embrace 
the  entire  circle  of  physiology  and  psychology.    ('  Reg.  Anim.,'  n.  14.) 

At  the  beginning  of  1745  Swedenborg  published  in  two  parts,  4to, 
'De  Cultu  et  Amore  Dei'  (The  Worship  and  Love  of  God) :  the  first 
part,  on  the  origin  of  the  earth,  on  paradise,  and  the  birth,  infancy, 
and  love  of  the  first  man ;  the  second  part,  on  the  marriage  of  the  first 
man,  and  on  the  soul,  the  intellectual  miDd,  the  state  of  integrity,  and 
the  image  of  God.  This  book  is  a  sublimation  of  Swedenborg's  scien- 
tific system,  with  a  correlative  statement  of  his  psychical  doctrines,  in 
which  both  are  blended,  and  clothed  with  the  narrative  form :  it  is  the 
link  between  his  physiology  and  a  class  of  doctrines  which  was  yet 
to  come. 

A  number  of  unpublished  scientific  manuscripts,  written  by  him 
previously  to  this  period,  and  which  are  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  manifest  his  industry  and  the 
largeness  of  his  designs.  The  most  important  of  these  papers  appear 
to  be—'De  Magnote,'  p.  273,  4 to;  *De  Sale  Communi,'  p.  843;  '  Prin- 
cipia Rerum  Naturalium,  ex  priori  et  posteriori  educta,'  p.  569 ;  '  De 
Sensatione,'  cap.  xiii.;  *De  Actione,'  cap.  xxxv.;  *De  Cerebro,  MeduUa 
Oblongata,  et  Spinali,  de  Nervis,  analytice,  physice,  phUosophice/ 
'  De  Aure  Humana ; '  '  Tractatus  Partium  Generationis  utriusque 
Sexus,  et  de  Processu  Generationis.'  ('  Intellectual  Repository,' 
January  1836;  'Rep.  of  London  Printing  Society,'  1841.) 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  take  a  brief  review  of  Swedenborg's 
scientific  progress,  with  particular  reference  to  method,  principles,  and 
doctrines.  His  proper  career  may  be  dated  from  the  publication  of 
the  '  Prodromus  Principiomm.*  In  this  work  he  attempted  to  account 
for  chemical  combination  by  a  theory  of  the  forms  and  forces  of  the 
particles  of  bodies,  and  to  resolve  chemistry  into  natural  geometry, 
that  it  might  have  the  benefit  of  first  principles,  and  the  rank  of  a 
fixed  science.  Of  these  forms  he  gave  many  delineations.  (Plates  to 
'Prodr.  Prindp.')  He  broached  the  ingenious  doctrine  that  the  parti- 
cles of  primary  solids  are  moulded  in  the  interstices  of  fluids^  and  take 


the  shape  of  these  interstices ;  and  that  particles  so  modelled,  by 
undergoing  fracture  at  their  weakest  points,  give  rise  to  new  ebapen, 
which  become  the  initial  particles  of  new  substances.  He  anticipated 
Dr.  Wollaston's  suggestion  of  the  spheroidal  composition  of  crystals, 
as  well  as  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  and  even  some  of  its  details,  as 
when,  geometrically  predicting  the  composite  nature  of  water,  he 
assigned  to  it  the  equivalent  of  9.     ('  Prodromus  Prinoipiorum.') 

The  rules  which  he  proposed  for  investigating  the  constitution  of 
the  magnetic,  luminous,  and  atmospheric  elements  come  next  under 
our  notice.  *'  1.  That  we  take  for  granted  that  nature  acta  by  the 
simplest  means,  and  that  the  particles  of  elements  are  of  the  simplest 
and  least  artificial  forma.  2,  That  the  banning  of  nature  is  the 
same  as  the  beginning  of  Geometry :  that  natural  particles  arise  from 
mathematical  points,  precisely  as  lines,  forms,  and  the  whole  of 
geometry;  and  this,  because  everything  in  nature  is  geometric;  and 
vice  versft.  8.  That  all  the  above  elements  are  capable  of  simulta- 
neous motion,  in  one  and  the  same  place;  and  that  each  moves 
naturally  without  hindrance  from  the  others.  4.  That  ascertained 
facts  be  the  substratum  of  theory,  and  that  no  step  be  taken  without 
their  guidance."    ('  MiscelL  Obs.,'  part  iii) 

U.  From  these  rules  we  pass  to  their  application,  in  the  outset  to  which 
Swedenborg  boldly  averred  that  the  records  of  science,  accumulating 
as  they  hoid  been  for  thousands  of  years,  were  sufficient  for  an 
examination  of  things  on  principles,  and  dpriori;  that  a  knowledge  of 
natural  philosophy  does  not  presuppose  the  knowledge  of  innumerable 
phenomena,  but  only  of  principal  facts  which  proceed  direcUy,  and 
not  of  those  which  result  obliquely  and  remotely,  from  the  world's 
mechanism  and  powers ;  and  that  the  latter  species  of  facts  confuse 
and  disturb,  rather  than  inform  the  mind.  Also,  that  the  restless 
desire,  from  age  to  age,  for  more  facts,  is  characteristic  of  those  who 
are  unable  to  reason  from  principles  and  causes,  and  that  no  abundance 
would  ever  be  sufficient  for  such  persons.  ('  Principia,  de  Mediis  ad 
Ver.  Philoe.,'  pp.  8,  4.)  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  elemental  world  proposed  in  the  'Principia:' — '*1.  In  tbe 
simple  (substance)  there  is  an  internal  state  and  corresponding  efiort 
tending  to  a  spiral  motion.  2.  In  the  first  finite  which  arises  from  it 
there  is  a  spind  motion  of  the  parts ;  so  also  in  all  the  other  finites. 
8.  From  this  single  cause  there  arises  in  every  finite  a  progressive 
motion  of  the  parts,  a  motion  of  the  whole  on  its  axis,  and  if  there  be 
no  obstacle,  a  local  motion  also.  4.  If  a  local  motion  ensues,  an 
active  arises ;  each  active  similar  to  the  others.  5.  From  finites  and 
actives  arise  elementaries,  each  so  similar  to  the  others,  as  to  differ 
from  them  only  in  degree  and  dimension.  Thus  we  presume  the 
existence  of  only  three  kinds  of  entities — finites,  actives,  and  their 
compounds,  elementaries,  of  which  the  finites  occupy  the  surface,  the 
actives  the  interiors.  With  regard  to  the  finites,  one  is  generated 
from  the  other,  and  they  are  all  exactly  similar,  except  in  degree  and 
dimension  :  thus  the  fifth  finite  is  similar  to  the  fourth,  the  fourth  to 
the  third,  the  third  to  the  second,  the  second  to  the  first,  and  the  first 
to  the  simple;  so  that  when  we  know  the  nature  of  one  finite,  we 
know  that  of  all  Precisely  the  same  may  be  said  of  thcactives  and  of 
the  elementaries.  In  the  same  efifort  of  the  simple  towards  spiral  motion 
lies  the  single  cause  and  the  first  force  of  all  subsequent  existences." 
('  Principia,'  p.  450-1.)  Swedenborg  first  states  these  doctrines  synthe- 
tically, and  then  educes  the  same  from,  and  confirms  them  by,  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  We  may  here,  with  propriety,  introduce  a 
remark  from  Sandel : — '*  He  thus  formed  to  himself  a  system  founded 
upon  a  certain  species  of  mechanism,  and  supported  by  reasoning ;  a 
system,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  so  solid,  and  the  composition  so 
serious,  that  it  claims  and  merits  all  the  attention  of  the  learned ;  as 
for  others,  they  may  do  better  not  to  meddle  with  it" 

In  approaching  the  human  body  he  again  insisted  on  the  neoessify 
for  principles  and  generalisation,  without  which,  he  said,  *'  facts  them- 
selves would  grow  obsolete  and  perish;"  adding  that,  "luleas  he 
were  much  mistaken,  the  destinies  of  the  world  were  leading  to  this 
issue."  A  knowledge  of  the  soul  became  the  professed  object  of  his 
inquiry,  and  he  "entered  the  circus  with  a  resolve  to  examine 
thoroughly  the  world,  or  microcosm,  which  the  soul  inhabits,  in  the 
assurance  that  she  should  be  sought  for  nowhere  but  in  her  own 
kingdom."  In  this  search  he  repudiated  synthesis,  and  "  resolved  to 
approach  the  soul  by  the  analytic  way,"  adding,  '*  that  he  believed 
himself  to  be  the  first  investigator  who  had  ever  commenced  with 
this  intention  ; "  a  surmise  in  which  he  is  probably  correct  We  shall 
here  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  illustration  of  one  of  those 
doctrines  which,  *'  with  the  most  intense  study,"  he  elaborated  for  his 
guidance,  we  mean  the  *'  doctrine  of  series  and  degrees."  Each  organ, 
he  observed,  commences  from  certain  unities  or  least  parts  which  are 
peculiar  to  it,  and  derives  its  form  from  their  gradual  composition, 
and  its  general  function  from  the  sum  of  their  particular  functions. 
The  mass  is  therefore  tiie  representative  of  its  minute  components, 
and  its  structure  and  functions  indicate  theirs.  The  vesicles  or  the 
smallest  parts  peculiar  to  the  lungs  are  so  many  least  lungs;  tiie 
biliary  radicles  of  the  liver,  so  many  least  livers ;  the  cellules  of  the 
spleen,  so  many  least  spleens ;  the  tubuli  of  the  kidneys,  so  many 
least  kidneys ;  and  the  same  function  is  predicable  of  these  leasts,  as 
of  their  entire  respective  organs,  but  with  any  modification  which 
experience  may  declare  to  be  proper  to  the  minuter  structures.  This 
new  method  ox  analysis^  in  which  the  greatest  things  were  presumed 
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to  indicate  the  leaaty  with  just  each  reseiration  ai  our  experience  of 
the  least  neoeseitatee,  was  designed  to  throw  light  on  the  intimate 
structure  and  occult  offices  of  single  organs — the  same  way  indentified 
the  higher  with  the  lower  groups  of  organs — the  cranial  with  the 
thoracic,  and  botii  with  the  abdominal  viicera.  Whatever  is  manifested 
in  the  body  is  transferrible  to  the  brain,  as  the  source  of  all  functions 
and  structures.  If  the  abdonunal  organs  supply  the  blood  with  a 
terrestrial  nourishment,  the  thoracic  supply  it  with  an  aerial,  and  the 
brain  with  an  ethereal  food.  If  the  first-mentioned  organs,  by  the 
urinary  and  intestinal  passages,  eliminate  excrements  and  impurities, 
BO  the  lungs  by  the  trachea,  and  the  brain  through  the  sinusesy  reject 
a  subtler  defilement  If  the  heart  and  Uood-vessels  are  channels  of 
a  corporeal  ciroulation,  the  bndn  and  nerres,  or  spirit-veesek,  are 
channels  of  a  transcendent  or  spirituous  circulation.  If  the  oontnicti- 
lity  of  the  arteries  and  of  muscular  structures  depends  on  the  nerrous 
system,  it  Ib  because  that  ^tem  is  itself  eminently  contractile,  and 
impels  forwards  its  oontents  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  If  the  lungs 
have  a  respiratory  rising  and  falling,  and  the  heart  a  oontraetion  and 
expansion,  so  the  brain  has  an  animatory  movemmt,  which  embraces 
both  the  motions  of  the  lower  series.  Thus  every  function  ia  first  to 
be  traoed  to  its  essentiai  form  in  the  bosom  of  its  own  organ,  and 
thence,  through  an  ascending  scale,  to  the  brain,  **  which  is  eminently 
muscle,  end  eminently  gUud;  in  a  word,  which  is  eminently  the 
microcosm,  when  the  Ixxly  is  regarded  as  a  macrocosm."  (*  GScon. 
RA.;'  'RegiLAnim.') 

On  the  whole  we  may  admit  these  works  to  be  a  grand  consolidation 
of  human  knowledge; — an  attempt  to  combine  and  re-organise  the 
oi>iniona  of  all  the  Mhools  of  medicine  siooe  the  days  of  Hippocrates. 
The  doctrines  of  the  fluidists,  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  phyei- 
cians,  and  of  the  vitalists  and  soUdista^  as  well  as  the  methods  of  the 
dogmatists  and  empirics,  and  even  the  miscellaneoua  novelties  of  the 
present  day,  have  each  a  proportion  and  a  plaoe  in  the  catholio  system 
of  Swedenboi^.  His  works  however  are  a  dead  letter  to  the  medical 
profession,  or  known  only  to  its  erudite  members  through  the  mis- 
statements of  Haller.  (Haller's  '  Bibliotheca  Anatomica,'  tom.  ii  pp. 
828,  329,  Tiguri,  1777.) 

Swedenborg  was  in  his  fifty-eighth  year  when  he  published  the  last 
of  the  foregoing  volumes,  and  from  this  period  he  assumed  a  new 
character,  of  which  he  gave  the  following  account :— "  I  have  been 
called  to  a  holy  office  by  the  Lord,  who  most  gracioualv  manifested 
himeelf  in  person  to  me,  bis  servant,  in  the  year  1745,  end  opened  my 
sight  into  the  spiritual  world,  endowing  me  with  the  gilt  of  oonversing 
with  spirits  and  angels."  However  repulsive  such  statements  are  to 
the  generality  of  mankind,  they  are  not  d  priori  objectionable  to  those 
who  admit  the  inspiration  of  the  seers  and  prophets  of  the  Bible : 
after  such  an  admission  of  the  supernatural,  each  particular  case  of 
the  kind  becomes  a  simple  question  of  evidence.  The  event  above 
alluded  to  happened  to  Swedenborg  in  the  middle  of  April  1745,  at 
an  inn  in  London.  The  manner  of  its  occurrence  is  recorded  by  M. 
Robsahm,  director  of  the  bank  of  Stockholm,  who  was  a  trusted 
friend  of  Swedenboiig,  and  had  the  narration  from  him  personally. 
(See  Bobsahm's  'Memoiren,'  in  Tafel's  '  Swodenborg's  Leben,' pp.  8 
to  10,  Tiibingen,  1842.)  From  this  period,  Swedenborg  entirely  for- 
sook the  pursuit  of  science,  nor  does  he  onoe  allude,  in  his  works  on 
theology,  to  his  former  scientific  labours.  He  still  however  took  prt 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet,  and  in  that  of  1761  he  is  stated  by 
Count  Hopken  to  have  presented  the  best  memorial  on  the  subject  of 
finance. 

He  returned  from  London  to  Sweden  in  August  1745,  and  immedi- 
ately devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the  diligent  perusal 
of  the  scriptures.  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  assessor 
of  the  Board  of  Mines  till  1747,  when  he  asked  and  obtained  his 
majesty's  permission  to  retire  from  it;  addiog  also  two  other  requests, 
which  were  granted— that  be  might  enjoy  as  a  pension  the  salary  of 
the  office ;  and  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  decline  the  higher  rank 
which  was  offered  him  on  his  retirement  The  materials  for  the  sub- 
sequent part  of  Swedenborg's  biography  are  exceedingly  scanty.  He 
was  now  either  actively  engaged  in  writing  his  theological  works,  or 
was  travelling  in  foreign  countries  to  publi^  them.  When  he  was  at 
home  he  had  a  house  in  the  environs  of  Stockholm,  with  a  large 
garden,  in  which  he  took  great  delight.  He  frequently  resided  in 
Amsterdam  and  in  London.  The  highest  personsges  in  Sweden  testi- 
fied to  the  oonsbtency  with  which  he  maintained  the  assertion  of  his 
spiritual  intercourse.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  they  say,  he  gave 
proof  of  his  professions.  Baron  Grimm,  after  describing  him  as  "  a 
man  not  only  distinguished  by  his  honesty,  but  by  his  knowledge  and 
intelligence/*  says  of  one  of  these  occurrences, ''  This  fact  is  confirmed 
by  authorities  so  respectable,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  it;  but  the 
question  is,  how  to  believe  it."  ('M^m.  Hist  Lit.  et  Aneodot,  &c.,' 
par  le  Baron  de  Grimm,  tom.  iil  pi  56,  ed.  London,  1813.)  Immanuel 
Kant  sifted  another  of  these  stories  to  the  bottom,  and  declared  that 
**  Professor  Schlegel  had  informed  him  that  it  could  by  no  means  be 
doubted;"  and  added,  "they  set  the  assertion  respecting  Sweden- 
borg's extraordinary  gift  beyond  possibility  of  doubt^  (•  Darstellung 
des  Lebens  und  Charakters  Immanuel  Kants,'  Konigsberg,  1804.) 
Swedenborg  however  laid  no  stress  on  such  proofs,  **  because,"  said  he, 
<*tbey  compel  onlv  an  external  belief  but  do  not  convince  the 
internal*    During  his  latter  years,  Bishop  Filenias  and  Dr.  Ekebon 
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instigated  a  prosecution  against  him  in  the  consistory  of  Gottenburg, 
whenoe  it  was  transferred  to  the  Diet  Dr.  Ekebon  denounced 
his  doctrines  as  "full  of  the  most  intolerable  fundamental  errors, 
seducing^  heretical,  and  captious ;"  and  stated  furthermore,  that  he  "  did 
not  know  Assessor  Swedenborg's  religious  system,  and  would  take  no 
pains  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  it."  Swedenborg  came  out  of 
these  trials  with  safety,  unaccused  by  the  Diet,  and  protected  by  the 
king.  Towards  Christmas  1771,  whUe  in  London,  he  had  a  stroke  of 
the  palsy,  from  which  he  never  perfectly  recovered.  A  report  hss 
been  droulated  that  he  recanted  his  claims  during  his  last  illness,  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  M.  Fereliuq,  minister  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
church  in  London,  who  visited  him  on  his  death-bed,  and  administered 
the  sacrament  to  him,  wrote  as  follows  {81st  March  1780)  to  Professor 
Triitgard  of  Qreifiwalde,  **  1  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  was  going  to 
die,  and  he  answered  in  the  affirmative;  upon  which  I  requested  him 
since  many  believed  that  he  had  invented  his  new  theological  system 
merely  to  acquire  a  great  name  (which  he  had  certainly  obtained),  to 
take  Uiis  opportunity  of  proclaiming  the  real  truth  to  the  world,  and 
to  recant  either  wholly  or  in  part  what  he  had  advanced;  especially 
as  his  pretensions  could  now  be  of  no  further  use  to  him.  Upon  this 
Swedenborg  raised  himself  up  in  bed,  and,  placing  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  said  with  earnestness,  '  Everything  that  I  have  written  is  as 
true  as  that  you  now  behold  me :  I  might  have  said  much  more  had 
it  been  permitted  me.  After  death  you  will  see  all,  and  then  we  shall 
have  much  to  say  to  each  other  on  this  subjeot.'  (Ferelius, '  Ueber 
Swedenborg's  Ende,'  in  Tafel's '  Leben.')  Swedenboiig  died  at  London, 
in  Great  Bath  Street^  Coldbath  Fields,  on  the  29th  of  March  1772,  in 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  lus  age.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  Swedish 
church  in  KatcM  Highway. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  theological  works  :->l,  'Arcana  Cosles- 
tia,'  8  vols.  4to,  London,  1749  to  1756;  2,  *  An  Account  of  the  Last 
Judgment  and  the  Destruction  of  Babylon;'  8,  'On  Heaven  and 
Hell ; '  4,  *  On  the  White  Horse  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse ; '  5, 

*  On  the  Earths  in  the  Universe ; '  6,  *  On  the  New  Jerusalem  and  its 
Heavenly  Doctrine,'  4to^  London,  1758;  7,  'The  Four  leading  Doc- 
trines of  the  New  Church— on  the  Lord,  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  on 
Life,  and  on  Faith ; '  8,  'A  oontinuation  of  the  Account  of  the  Last 
Judgment;'  9, '  On  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,'  4to,  Amsterdam, 
1768;  10,  'On. the  Divine  Providence,'  4to,  Amsterdam,  1764;  11, 
'  Apoealypse  Revealed,'  4to^  Amsterdam,  1766 ;  12,  *  Delights  of  Wisdom 
concerning  Conjugial  Love,  and  Pleasures  of  Insanity  concerning  Soor- 
tatory  Love,'  4to,  Amsterdam,  1768 ;  13^  '  On  the  Intercourse  between 
the  Soul  and  Body,'  4to,  London,  1769 ;  14,  *  A  brief  Exposition  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  New  Church,'  4to^  Amsterdam,  1769;  15,  <True 
Christian  Religion,'  4to,  London,  1771.  As  a  specimen  of  Swedenborg^s 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scripture^  the  reader  may  consult  the 
'Apocalypse  Revealed;'  for  a  concise  view  of  Ms  alleged  experiences, 
the  'Heaven  and  Hell'  may  be  resorted  to;  for  a  view  of  that  part 
of  his  system  which  relates  to  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
universe,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  *  Divine  Love '  and  '  Divine 
Providence ;'  for  his  doctrine  oonceming  the  relation  of  the  sexes, 
and  its  eternal  origin  and  perpetuity,  and  for  his  code  of  spiritual 
legislation  on  marriage  and  divorce,  see  the  '  Conjugial  Love,'  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  works:  finally,  the  student  will  find  a 
compendium  of  the  whole  of  the  theobgy  of  the  New  Church  in  the 

*  True  Christisn  Religion,'  the  last  and  perhaps  the  finest  of  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg.  The  whole  of  these  works^  originally  pub- 
lished in  Latin,  have  been  translated  into  English,  and  some  of 
them  have  passed  through  several  editions  both  in  England  and 
in  America.  The  translations  are  contained  in  about  thirty  octavo 
volumes. 

Swedenborg's  -theological  manuscripts,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Stockholm,  are  very  voluminous.  The  following 
have  been  published : — '  Coronis  ad  veram  Christianam  Religio- 
nem,'  4  to,  Lond.,  1780;  'Apooalypsis  Explicate,'  4  tom.  4 to,  Lond.y 
1785,-86,-88,-89;  'Index  Rerum  m  Apocalypsi  Revelatarum,'  1818; 
'  Index  Yerborum,  Sec,  in  Aroanis  Coalestibus,'  1815 ;  '  Doctrina  de 
Charitate,'  8vo,  Lond.,  1840 ;  *  De  Domino,'  8vo,  Lond.,  1840 ; '  Csnones 
Novse  EcdesisB,'  8vo,  Lond.,  1840;  'Adversaria  in  Libros  Yeteris 
Testamenti,'  7  vols. ;  and  his  '  Diarium  Spirituale,'  which  is  an  unre- 
served record  of  his  experiences,  ranging  over  a  period  of  sixteen  years. 
Of  this  extensive  work  seven  parts  have  been  published  in  ten  voliunes^ 
of  which  two  volumes  are  a  common  index  to  the  Memorabilia  of  both 
the  '  Diarium '  and  '  Adversaria ; '  this  n  perhaps  the  most  viduable  of 
Swedenborg's  works,  as  going  tar  to  supply  data  for  a  theological 
biography  of  the  author. 

Swedenborg  did  not  lay  claim  to  inspiration,  but  to  an  opening  of 
his  spiritual  right,  and  a  rational  instruction  in  spiritual  thingd,  which 
was  granted,  as  he  said,  "not  for  any  merit  of  his,"  but  to  euable  him 
to  convey  to  the  world  a  real  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  heaven  and 
hell,  and  thus  of  man's  future  existence.  According  to  Swedenborg, 
heaven  and  hell  are  not  in  space,  but  they  are  internal  and  spiritual 
states,  so  that  intromission  Into  the  spirituid  world  is  only  the  opening 
of  an  interior  consciousness.  The  outward  face  of  the  spiritual  world 
resembles  that  of  the  natural  world  in  every  particular,  and  man's 
spiritual  body  appears  precisely  aimilar  to  bis  natural  body ;  but  the 
difference  is  that  all  the  objects  of  the  spiritual  world  represent  and 
ohange  with  th^  spiritual  states  of  its  inhabitants;  the  msgnificea^ 
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objeota  in  the  heavens  being  actually  determined  aooording  to  the  good 
affections  of  the  angels;  and  the  terrible  appearances  in  the  hells 
being  an  outbirth  of  the  evil  and  falsity  of  the  infemalSi  Heaven 
and  hell  are  from  mankind,  and  all  angels  and  devils  have  once  been 
men,  either  on  this  or  other  planets ;  for  all  the  planets  are  inhabited, 
since  the  human  race,  and  the  formation  of  heaven  therefrom,  is  the 
final  end  of  creation.  The  Satan  and  Devil  of  Holy  Scripture  is  not 
a  person,  but  a  collective  name  of  helL  The  **  last  judgment  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels  "  does  not  mean  the  destruction  of  the  world, 
which,  like  every  divine  work,  has  respect  to  infinity  and  eternity,  and 
will  endure  for  ever,  but  '*  a  judgment  in  the  spiritual  world,  since  all 
who  die  are  gathered  together  there,  and  since  it  is  man's  fpirU  which 
is  judged."  This  judgment  commences  for  every  individual  imme- 
diately after  death.  Judgment  is  carried  into  effect  on  a  church  when 
its  charity  is  extinct,  and  faith  alone  remains,  and  such  judgment  is 
attended  by  a  plenary  separation  of  the  good  from  the  evil,  that  is,  by 
a  formation  of  new  heavens  and  new  hells,  and  followed  by  the  insti- 
tution on  earth  of  a  new  church.  The  judgment  on  the  first  Christian 
church  took  place  in  the  year  1767  (so  Swedenborg  asserts),  and  was 
witnessed  by  him  in  the  spiritual  world,  after  which  commenced  the 
descent  from  the  new  heaven  of  the  new  church  and  its  doctrine, 
signified  by  the  Apocalyptie  New  Jerusalem.  The  particulars  of  the 
faith  of  this  church  on  the  part  of  man  are— 1.  "That  there  is  one 
God ;  that  there  is  a  Divine  Trinity  in  Him,  and  that  he  is  the  Lord 
God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  2.  That  saving  faith  consists  in 
believiog  on  Him.  8.  That  evil  actions  ought  not  to  be  done,  because 
they  are  of  the  devil,  and  from  the  devil.  4.  That  good  actions 
ought  to  be  done,  because  they  are  of  God  and  from  God.  5.  And 
that  they  should  be  done  by  man,  aa  of  himself;  nevertheless  under 
the  belief  that  they  are  from  the  Lord,  operating  in  him  and  by  him. 
The  two  first  particulars  have  relation  to  faith;  the  two  next^  to 
charity  ;  and  the  last,  to  the  oonjunction  of  charity  and  faith,  and 
thereby  of  the  Lord  and  man."  Concerning  the  Word  of  God, 
Swedenborg  tanght  that  in  its  origin  it  is  the  divine  truth  itself, 
infinite  in  the  Lord ;  that  in  proCMding  through  the  three  heavens 
it  is  accommodated  to  the  recipiency  of  the  angels  by  successive 
veilings ;  that  in  the  highest  heaven  it  puts  on  an  appparance  accom- 
modated to  angelic  affections,  and  is  there  read  in  its  celestial  sense ; 
in  the  middle  and  lower  heavens  it  is  clothed  by  forms  adequate  to 
the  intelligCDoe  and  knowledge  of  the  angels  there,  and  is  read  in  its 
spiritual  sense ;  and  in  the  Church  it  is  presented  in  a  natural  and 
lustorical  form,  which  is  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  men  on 
earth.  This  last  form  thus  contaios  and  corresponds  to  a  spiritual  and 
celestial  form  or  meaning,  which  Swedenborg  declares  he  was  taught 
by  the  Lord  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  which  he  unfolded  at  length 
in  his  great  work,  the  '  Arcana  Ccelestia.'  "  The  Books  of  the  Word," 
lays  Swedenbci^,  ''are  all  those  that  have  the  internal  sense ;  but 
those  which  have  not  the  internal  sense  are  not  the  Word.  The 
Books  of  the  Word  in  the  Old  Testament  are  the  five  Books  of  Moses, 
the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  Book  of  Judges,  the  two  Books  of  Samuel, 
the  two  Books  of  Kings,  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah, the  Lamentations,  the  Prophets  Ezekiet  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel, 
Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniab,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malacbi  In  the  New  Testament,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  John,  and  the  Apocalypse."  Although  the  writings  of  Paul 
and  the  other  apostles  are  not  in  this  list,  and  are  described  by 
Swedenborg,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beyer,  to  be  "  dogmatic  (or  doctrinal) 
writings  merely,  and  not  written  in  the  style  of  the  Word ;"  yet  in 
the  same  letter  he  says,  ^  Nevertheless,  the  writings  of  the  Apostles 
are  to  be  regarded  as  excellent  books,  and  to  be  held  in  Uie  highest 
esteem,  for  they  insist  on  the  two  essential  articles  of  charity  and  faith 
hi  the  same  manner  as  the  Lord  himself  has  done  in  the  Gospels  and 
In  the  Apocalypse.* 

Swedenborg  was  a  methodical  man,  and  laid  down  certain  rales  for 
the  guidance  of  his  life.  These  are  found  written  in  various  parts  of 
his  manuscripts  as  follows  :—"  1.  Often  to  read  and  meditate  on  the 
Word  of  God.  2.  To  submit  everything  to  the  will  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. 8.  To  observe  in  everythiog  a  propriety  of  behaviour,  and 
always  to  keep  the  conecience  cUar.  4.  To  discharge  with  fidelity  the 
functions  of  his  employment  and  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  render 
himself  in  all  things  useful  to  society."  On  these  precepts  he  formed 
his  character.  Count  Hopken,  prime  minister  of  Sweden,  says  of  him, 
« I  have  not  only  known  Swedenborg  these  two-and-forty  years,  but 
some  time  since  frequented  his  company  daily  :  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  ever  known  any  man  of  more  uniformly  virtuous  character." 
Sandel  says,  *'  He  was  the  sincere  friend  of  mankind,  and,  in  his 
examination  of  the  character  of  others,  he  was  particularly  desirous 
to  discover  in  them  this  virtue,  which  he  regarded  aa  an  infallible 
proof  of  many  more.  As  a  public  functionary  he  was  upright  and 
just:  he  discharged  his  duty  with  great  exactness,  and  neglected 
nothing  but  his  own  advancement.  He  lived  in  the  reigns  of  many 
princes,  and  enjoyed  the  particular  favour  and  kindness  of  them  all. 
He  enjoved  most  excellent  health,  having  scarcely  ever  experienced 
the  slightest  indisposition.  Content  withm  himself,  and  with  his 
situation,  his  life  was  in  all  respects  one  of  the  happiest  that  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  man."  Swedenboig  was  never  married.  He  was  about 
five  feet  nine  inches  high,  rather  thin,  and  of  a  brown  complexion : 
Ills  eyes  were  of  a  brownish-gray,  nearly  haiel,  and  somewhat  small 


He  was  never  seen  to  laugh,  bat  always  had  a  cheerful  smile  on  his 
countenance.  "  Many  would  suppose,'**  says  Ferelius,  **  that  Aasessoc 
Swedenborg  wss  a  very  eccentric  person ;  bat^  on  the  contraiy,  he  was 
very  agreeable  and  easy  in  society,  conversed  on  all  the  topics  of  the 
day,  accommodated  himself  to  his  company,  and  never  alluded  to  his 
principles  anleas  he  was  questioned,  in  which  case  he  answered  freely, 
just  as  he  wrote  of  them.  But  if  he  observed  that  any  one  put 
impertinent  questions,  or  designed  to  trifie  with  him,  he  answered  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  querist  was  silenced  without  being  satisfied.'* 

(For  farther  particulars  the  reader  may  consult  Ssndel's  Eidoffivm 
to  the  Memory  of  Swedenborg,  pronounced  Oct  7,  1772,  translation, 
London,  1834 ;  DocwnenU  concerning  the  Life  and  Character  of  K 
Swedenborg,  collected  by  Dr.  L  F.  I.  Tafel,  Tubmgen,  and  edited  hi 
English  by  Rev.  I.  H.  Smithson,  London,  1841 ;  Swedenborg,  Diarium 
Sp^uale;  Life  of  Swedenborg,  with  an  AeeowU  of  his  Writings,  by 
Hobart^  Boston,  U.S.,  1831;  Tafel's  Swedenborg*s  Lehen;  The  New 
JeruscUem  Magaaine,  1700-91 ;  F.  Walden's  Assessor  Svedenborg*s  Leunet, 
AdakiUige  Udtog  af  sammes  sikrivter  nogle  Handede  Tanker,  tiUtgemed 
Swedenborg' s  System  %  kort  ndfog,  Kiobenhaven,  1806  and  1820;  Lager- 
bring,  Sammandrag  af  Swea-Jtikes  ffistoria,  8vo,  Stockholm,  1778-80; 
Introdisetion,  Ac,  to  Swedenborg s  Writings^  hj3,  J.  Garth  Wilkinson.) 

The  SwBDBMBOBaiANS,  as  the  people  are  called  who  believe  in  the 
mission  of  Bmanuel  Swedenborg  to  promulgate  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Church,  signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse,  may 
in  this  country  be  divided  into  two  portions :— one  of  which  forms 
the  denomination  known  as  such  to  the  world;  while  the  other 
portion  remains  without  visible  separation  from  the  communion  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  first  public  asssodation  of  the  Sweden- 
borgians  took  place  in  1788,  in  Great  Bastoheap,  London ;  since  that 
time,  societies  have  been  formed  in  nearly  all  oar  large  towns,  until 
they  now  amount  to  about  fifty,  of  which  the  greater  number  are  m 
Lancashire  and  Torkabire.  On  the  Census  Sunday,  March  80,  1851, 
there  were  fifty  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  New  Church  in 
England  and  Wales,  containing  accommodation  for  11,865  pervons, 
and  actually  attended  by  4652  persons  in  the  morning  and  2078  m 
the  evening ;  but,  as  noted  in  the  Census  Report,  it  is  maiotained  by 
members  of  the  Church  "that  the  mere  number  of  their  chapels  gives 
a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  their  opinions ;  as  many, 
they  say,  ostensibly  connected  with  other  churches,  entertain  the  pro- 
minent doctrines  of  the  New  Church."  The  societies  send  delegates 
to  an  annual  conferenca  In  the  United  States  of  America  the 
members  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  are  numerous  and  well 
organiBcd  ;  they  have  three  distinct  annual  conventions,  of  which  that 
for  the  Eastern  States  meets  at  Boston;  that  for  the  Southern  at 
Philadelphia ;  and  that  for  the  Western,  at  Cincinnati.  In  France  the 
doctrines  of  Swedenborg  have  excited  much  attention,  partly  through 
the  writings  of  his  eloquent  disciple  Richer,  of  Nantes ;  and  through 
the  F^nch  translations  of  Swedenboig's  works,  which  were  executed 
by  J.  P.  Meet,  and  published  by  John  Augustus  Tulk.  In  Germany, 
Swedenborg  has  long  had  isolated  readers,  like  the  learned  librarian 
to  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  Dr.  I.  F.  L  Tafel,  known  through  Ge^ 
many  for  his  editions  of  the  original  works  of  Swedenborg,  for  his 
translations  of  the  same,  and  for  the  elaborate  works  he  has  published 
in  their  defence.  In  Sweden,  bishops  and  doctors  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  have  favoured  the  claims  of  Swedenborg.  Swedenborgianism 
has  also  taken  deep  root  in  several  of  the  British  colonies.  The  non* 
separatist  Swedenboigians  comprise  many  members,  and  even  clergy- 
men,  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hartley,  rector 
of  Winwick,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  Rev.  John  Clowes,  rector  of 
St.  John's,  Manchester,  and  the  Rev.  William  Hill,  were  the  fint 
translators  of  the  large  works  of  Swedenborg:  The  Swedenboxgians 
have  several  public  institutions,  the  most  flourishing  of  which  is  that 
entitled  the  'Society  for  printing  and  publishing  the  Writings  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  instituted  in  London  in  1810,'  which  annually 
prints  and  circulates  a  great  number  of  his  works.  They  have  also  a 
London  Missionary  and  Tract  Society,  and  Tract  Societies  at  Bith, 
Bimdngham,  Glasgow,  and  Manchester.  There  are  two  Liturgies  in 
general  use  among  the  Swedenborgians :  1,  The  *  Book  of  Worship,' 
Boston,  United  States,  embodying  a  very  simple  form  of  worship, 
consisting  chiefly  of  passages  from  the  Scripture,  and  chants  from  the 
Psalms;  2,  The  'Liturgy  of  the  New  Church,  prepared  by  order  of 
the  General  Conference,'  London,  which  is  used  throughout  this 
country,  and  contains  a  more  formal  service  than  that  adopted  in 
America.  From  the  latter  we  may  conveniently  borrow  the  twelve 
*  Articles  of  Faith,'  **  condensed,"  as  they  are,  •*  from  the  Writin^8  of 
Swedenborg,  adopted  by  the  General  Conference,  and  recognised  as  a 
standard  of  DoctriuH  by  the  whole  body  of  Swedenborgians." 

"  The  Articles  of  Faith  of  the  New  Church  signified  by  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation  are  these : — 

"  1,  That  Jehovah  God,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  heaven  and 
earth,  is  love  itself  and  wisdom  itself,  or  good  itself  and  truth  itself: 
that  he  is  one  both  in  essence  and  in  person,  in  whom,  nevertheless, 
is  the  Divine  Trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  the 
essential  divmity,  the  divine  humanity,  and  the  divine  proceeding, 
answering  to  the  soul,  the  body,  and  the  operative  energy  in  man; 
and  that  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  that  God. 

"  2,  That  Jehovah  God  himself  descended  from  heaven,  as  divine 
truth,  which  is  the  Word,  and  took  upon  him  human  nature^  for  the 
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purpose  of  remoying  from  man  the  powers  of  hell,  and  restoring  to 
order  all  things  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  all  things  in  the  church : 
that  he  removed  from  man  the  powers  of  hell,  by  combats  against 
and  yictoiies  over  them ;  in  which  consisted  the  great  work  of  redemp- 
tion :  that  by  the  same  acts,  which  were  his  temptations,  the  last  of 
which  was  the  passion  of  the  oross,  he  united,  in  his  humanity,  divine 
truth  to  divine  good,  or  divine  wisdom  to  divine  love,  and  so  returned 
into  his  divinity  in  which  he  was  from  eternity,  together  witb»  and  in, 
his  glorified  humanity ;  whence  he  for  ever  keeps  the  infernal  powers 
in  subjection  to  himself:  and  that  all  who  believe  in  him,  vnth  the 
understanding,  from  the  heart,  and  live  aooordingly,  will  be  saved. 

"  3,  That  the  Sacred  Scripture,  or  Word  of  Qod,  is  divine  truth 
itself,  containing  a  spiritual  sense  heretofore  unknown,  whence  it  is 
divinely  inspired  and  holy  in  every  syllable ;  as  well  as  a  literal  sense, 
which  is  the  basiB  of  its  spiritual  sense,  and  in  which  divine  truth  is 
in  its  fullness,  its  sanctity,  and  its  power :  thus  that  it  is  accommodated 
to  the  apprehension  both  of  angels  and  men :  that  the  spiritual  and 
natural  senses  are  united,  by  correspondences,  like  soul  and  body, 
every  natural  expression  and  image  answering  to,  and  induding,  a 
spiritual  and  divine  idea ;  and  thus  that  the  Word  is  the  medium  of 
communication  with  heaven  and  of  oonjunotion  with  the  Lord. 

"  4,  That  the  government  of  the  Lords  divine  love  and  wisdom  is 
the  divine  providenoe;  which  is  universal,  exercised  according  to 
certain  fixed  laws  of  order,  and  extending  to  the  minutest  partionlars 
of  the  life  of  all  men,  both  of  the  good  and  of  the  evil:  that  in  all  its 
operations  it  has  respect  to  what  is  infinite  and  eternal,  and  makes  no 
account  of  things  transitory  but  as  they  are  subservient  to  eternal 
ends :  thus,  that  it  mainly  consists,  with  man,  in  the  oonnection  of 
things  temporal  with  things  eternal ;  for  that  the  continual  aim  of  the 
Lord,  by  his  divine  providence,  is  to  join  man  to  himself  and  himself 
to  man,  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  him  the  felicities  of  eternal  life : 
and  that  the  laws  of  permission  are  also  laws  of  the  divine  providence; 
since  evil  cannot  be  prevented  without  destroying  the  nature  of  man  as 
on  accountable  agent ;  and  because,  abo,  it  cannot  be  removed  unless 
it  be  known,  and  cannot  be  known  unless  it  appear :  thus,  that  no  evil 
is  permitted  but  to  prevent  a  greater ;  and  all  is  overruled,  by  the 
Lord's  divine  providence,  for  the  greatest  possible  good. 

**  5,  That  man  is  not  life,  but  is  only  a  recipient  of  lifo  from  the 
Lord,  who,  as  he  is  love  itself  and  wisdom  itself,  is  also  life  itself; 
which  life  is  communicated  by  influx  to  all  in  the  spiritual  world, 
whether  belonging  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  and  to  all  in  the  natural 
world;  but  is  received  differently  by  every  one^  aooording  to  his 
quality  and  consequent  state  of  reception. 

**  6,  That  man,  daring  his  abode  in  the  world,  is,  as  to  his  spirit,  in 
the  midst  between  heaven  and  hell,  acted  upon  by  influences  from 
both,  and  thus  is  kept  in  •  state  of  spiritual  equilibrium  between 
good  and  evil ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  enjoys  free  wUl,  or  free- 
dom of  choice,  in  spiritual  things  as  well  as  in  natural,  and  possesses 
the  capacity  of  either  turning  himself  to  the  Lord  and  fail  kingdom, 
or  turning  himself  away  from  the  Lord  and  connecting  himself  with 
the  kingdom  of  darkness :  and  that,  unless  man  had  such  freedom  of 
choice,  the  Word  would  be  of  no  use;  the  church  would  be  •  mere 
name ;  man  would  possess  nothing  by  virtue  of  which  he  oould  be 
conjoined  to  the  Lord;  and  the  cause  of  evil  would  be  chargeable  on 
Qod  himself. 

'<  7,  That  man  at  this  day  is  bom  into  evil  of  all  kinds,  or  with 
tendencies  towards  it :  that,  therefore,  in  order  to  hii  entering  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  he  must  be  regenerated  or  created  anew;  which 
great  work  is  effected  in  a  progressive  manner,  by  the  Lord  alone,  by 
charity  and  faith  as  mediums,  during  man*s  co-operation ;  that  as  aU 
men  are  redeemed,  all  are  capable  of  being  regenerated,  and  conse- 
quently saved,  every  one  according  to  his  state;  and  that  the  regene- 
rate man  is  in  communion  with  the  angels  of  heaven,  and  the 
unregenerate  with  the  spirits  of  hell :  but  that  no  one  is  condemned 
for  hereditary  evil,  any  further  than  as  he  makes  it  his  own  by  actual 
life ;  whence  all  who  die  in  infancy  are  saved,  special  means  being 
provided  by  the  Lord  in  the  other  life  for  that  purpose. 

"8,  That  repentance  is  the  first  beginning  of  the  church  in  man; 
and  that  it  consists  in  a  man's  examining  himself,  both  in  regard  to 
his  deeds  and  hit  intentions,  in  knowing  and  acknowledging  his  sins, 
confessing  them  before  the  Lord,  supplicating  him  for  aid,  and  begin- 
ning a  new  life :  that,  to  this  end,  idl  evils,  whether  of  afflBction,  of 
thought,  ov  of  life,  are  to  be  abhorred  and  ahnnned  as  sins  against 
God,  snd  because  they  proceed  from  infernal  spirits,  who  in  the 
aggregate  are  caUed  the  Devil  and  Satan ;  and  that  good  affections^ 
g^od  thoughts,  and  good  actions  are  to  be  cherished  and  performed, 
because  they  are  of  Qod  and  from  Qod :  that  these  things  are  to  be 
done  by  man  as  of  himself;  nevertheless,  under  the  acknowledgement 
and  beUef  that  it  is  from  the  Lord,  operating  in  him  and  by  him : 
that  so  fiir  as  man  shuns  evils  as  sins,  so  far  they  are  removed, 
remitted,  or  forgiven  :  so  far  also  he  does  good,  not  from  himself,  but 
from  the  Lord ;  and  in  the  same  degree  he  loves  truth,  has  faith, 
and  is  a  spiritual  man :  and  that  the  Decalogue  teaches  what  evils 
are  sins. 

**  9,  That  charity,  fUth,  and  good  works  are  unitedly  necessary  to 
msn's  salvation,  since  charity,  without  faith,  is  not  spiritual,  but 
natural ;  and  faith,  without  oharity,  is  not  living,  but  dead ;  and  both 
eharity  and  faith  ,without  good  works,  are  mmkj  mental  and  perish- 


able things,  because  without  use  or  fixedness :  and  that  nothing  of 
faith,  of  charity,  or  of  good  works  is  of  man,  but  that  all  is  of  the 
Lord,  and  all  the  merit  ii  his  alone. 

"10,  That  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper  are  sacraments  of  divine 
institution,  and  are  to  be  permanently  observed :  bapUsm  being  an 
external  medium  of  introduction  into  the  church,  and  a  sign  repre- 
sentative of  man's  purification  and  regeneration ;  and  the  Holy  Supper 
being  an  external  medium,  to  those  who  receive  it  worthily,  of  intro- 
duction, as  to  spirit,  into  heaven,  and  of  oonjunctioo  with  the  Lord; 
of  which  also  it  is  a  sign  and  seal 

'Ul,  That  immediately  after  death,  which  is  only  a  putting  off  of 
the  material  body,  never  to  be  resumed,  man  rises  again  in  a  spiritual 
or  substantial  body,  iu  which  he  continues  to  live  to  eternity:  in 
heaven,  if  his  ruling  affections,  and  thence  his  life,  have  been  good ; 
and  in  hell,  if  his  ruling  affections,  and  thence  hii  life,  have  been 
eviL 

**  12,  That  now  is  the  time  of  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord,  which 
is  a  coming,  not  in  person,  but  in  the  power  and  glory  of  his  Holy 
Word  :  that  it  is  attended,  like  Ms  first  coming,  with  the  restoration 
to  order  of  all  things  in  the  spiritual  world,  where  the  wonderful 
divine  operation,  commonly  expected  under  the  name  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  has  in  consequence  been  performed ;  and  with  the  pre- 
paring of  the  way  for  a  New  Church  on  the  earth,— the  first  Christian 
Church  having  spiritually  come  to  its  end  or  oonsummation,  through 
evils  of  life  and  errors  of  doctrine,  as  foretold  by  the  Lord  in  the 
Qospels:  and  that  this  New  or  Second  Christian  Church,  which  will 
be  the  Grown  of  all  Churches,  and  will  stand  for  ever,  is  what  was  repre- 
sentatively seen  by  John,  when  he  beheld  the  holy  dty.  New  Jerusa- 
lem, descending  from  Qod  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned 
for  her  husband." 

(For  further  particulars  see  J2eparte  of  the  Society  for  Printing  and 
Publishing  the  Writings  of  the  Hon.  JS,  Swedenborg,  London ;  Reports 
of  the  London  Missionary  and  Tract  Society  of  the  New  Jertuatem 
Church  ;  Minutes  of  tlie  Oeneral  Conference  of  the  New  Church,  sig* 
nified  by  the  New  Jerusaiem  in  the  Jievelation ;  also  Taf el,  Magaein 
fUr  die  wahre  Christliche  JReUgion,  pp.  1  to  70,  Tiibingen,  1841,  which 
contains  an  elaborate  account  of  au  the  Swedenborgian  periodicals.) 

SWIETEN,  QERA.KD  VAN,  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1700.  He 
received  his  general  education  there  and  at  Louvaio,  and  studied 
medicine  at  Leyden  under  Boerbaave,  of  whom  he  soon  became  the 
favourite  pupil,  and  by  whose  inflaeooe  he  was  appointed  to  a  pro- 
fessorship of  medicine  very  soon  after  taking  his  diploma  of  doctor  in 
1725.  His  lectures  were  well  attended,  but  objections  were  made 
against  him  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  chair.  In  1745  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria 
appointed  him  her  first  physician,  and  in  this  capacity  he  used  his 
influenoe  to  establish  a  system  of  clinical  instruction  at  Vienna,  to 
rebuild  the  university,  and  accomplish  many  other  important  measures 
for  the  advancement  of  science.  During  eight  years  also  he  lectured 
on  the  'Institntes'  of  Boerbaave.  He  died  in  1772,  and  Maria  Theresa, 
who^  besides  many  other  honours,  had  made  him  a  baron  of  the 
empire^  had  a  statue  to  his  memoiy  placed  in  the  hall  of  the 
university. 

Van  Swieten  was  one  of  the  few  great  physicians  of  his  dsy,  who, 
though  he  founded  a  school  (and  that  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
time),  did  not  attempt  to  establish  himself  as  the  head  of  a  sect  He 
was  content  to  adopt  the  system  of  Boerbaave ;  in  his  commentaries 
on  whose  aphorisms  he  has  embodied  the  results  of  a  most  extensive 
experience  in  dinical  medioine,  «nd  has  shown  himself  to  have  been  a 
physieian  of  great  erudition  and  of  some  practical  merit.  The  work  is 
entitled  '  Commentaria  in  Hermann!  Boerhaavii  Aphorismoe  de  cog- 
nosoendis  et  curandis  morbis ; '  it  was  first  published  at  Leyden  in  5 
volumes,  4to,  between  1741  and  1772;  and  has  sinod  been  repeatedly 
edited  in  Latin,  English,  French,  and  Qerman.  It  consbta  of  long 
commentaries^  not  only  on  each  aphorism,  but  on  every  portion  of 
each  of  them.  To  confirm  their  truth  he  introduces  passages  from 
the  writers  of  all  precediDg  times  and  countries,  and  relates  numerous 
oases  ftom  his  own  and  their  practice.  Van  Swieten  wrote  treatises 
also  on  the  diseases  of  armies,  on  epidemics,  and  on  the  structure  and 
offices  of  arteries ;  but  they  are  of  little  importance  in  comparison 
with  his  commentaries,  and  are  now  seldom  referred  to.  He  mam- 
tained  also  a  long  opposition  against  the  practice  of  inoculating 
small-pox* 

SWIFT,  JONATHAN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  fiimily  which  was  originally 
settled  in  Yorkshire.  His  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Swiit,  was 
vicar  of  Qoodrich,  in  Herefordshire ;  and  had  ten  sons,  Qod  win, 
Hiomas,  William,  Dryden,  Willoughby,  Jonathan,  Adam,  and  three 
others,  of  whom  Qodwin,  William,  Jonathan,  and  Adam  settled  in 
Ireland ;  he  had  also  four  daughters.  Dryden  was  named  after  his 
mother,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  Dryden  the  poetb  Jonatlian  was 
itxe  father  of  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's :  he  married  Abigail  Erick,  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Leicestershire,  but  poor.  He  was  bred  to  the 
law,  and  in  1665  was  appointed  steward  of  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin. 
He  died  in  1667,  leaving  his  widow  in  great  poverty,  with  an  infant 
daughter,  and  pregnant  with  the  future  deau  of  St.  Patrick's. 

Jonathan  Swift  was  bom  in  Dublin,  November  SO,  1667.  When 
about  a  year  old  he  was  carried  to  Wiutehaveni  in  Comberlaodi  by  hi$ 
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none,  who  went  there  to  reoeWe  a  legacy;  he  remauied  with  her  in 
that  town  nearly  three  yean,  and  she  had  tanght  him  to  spell  before 
he  was  taken  back  to  his  mother  in  Dublio.  Mrs.  Swift's  means 
of  support  for  herself  and  her  two  children  were  derived  chiefly 
from  her  brotheivinlaw  Qodwin,  who  was  a  lawyer,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  riob.  Jonathan,  when  six  years  old,  was  sent  to  the 
school  of  Kilkenny,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublia,  where  he  was  received  as  a  pensioner,  April  24,  1682.  The 
oost  of  his  education  and  maintenance  was  defrayed  by  his  uncle 
Qod  win,  who  however  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  subsistence  in  so 
nigt^ardly  and  ung^racious  a  manner,  that  Swift  ever  aflterwards  spoke 
of  him  with  great  asperity.  Before  Swiff  s  education  was  completed, 
Qodwin  died,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  he  had  for  some  time 
been  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  the  result  of  unsuooeesful  specu- 
lations. The  charge  of  Swift's  education  now  devolved  chiefly  upon  his 
uDcle  William,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  with  affectionate  gratitude  as 
''the  best  of  his  relations ;"  not  that  he  was  much  more  liberally 
supplied  with  money  than  be  had  bem  by  Gknlwin,  for  William  also 
was  in  difficulties,  but  for  the  kindness  with  whioh  it  was  bestowed. 
The  degree  of  JBLA.  was  conferred  on  Swift,  February  15, 1685:  this 
was  doue,  as  he  himself  says,  ipeciali  gratidf  which,  he  informs  us, 
was,  in  Trinity  College,  a  disci^ditable  intimation  of  scholastio  insuffi- 
denoy.  Indeed  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  had  not  only 
neglected  the  study  of  the  school  logic  which  was  then  required  in 
order  to  qualify  him  for  taking  a  degree,  but  that,  after  he  had  taken 
his  degree,  as  well  as  before,  his  conduct  generally  was  careless,  irre- 
gular, and  reckless,  and  that  he  had  incurred  frequent  penalties  and 
censurea  It  is  probable  however  that  he  had  a  scholarship  in  Trinity 
College,  for  he  remained  there  till  1688,  when,  on  the  breaking  oat  of 
the  war  in  Ireland,  he  passed  over  into  England,  and  travelled  on  foot 
to  Leicester,  where  his  mother  had  been  residing  for  some  years  in  a 
state  of  precarious  dependence  on  her  relations,  one  of  whom  was  the 
wife  of  Sir  William  Temple,  whose  seat  was  Moor  Park,  near  Famham, 
in  Surrey. 

Swift»  after  residing  some  months  with  his  mother,  waited  upon  Sir 
William  Temple,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  kindness,  and  was 
admitted  into  his  family.  From  this  time  Swift's  careless  and  idle 
habits  were  entirely  abandoned;  he  studied  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
became  useful  to  his  patron  as  his  private  secretary.  A  surfeit  of 
stone-fruit,  to  which  Swift  always  ascribed  the  giddiness  with  whidi 
he  was  afterwards  so  severely  afiiicted,  brought  on  an  ill-state  of 
health,  for  the  removal  of  which,  after  he  had  been  about  two  years 
with  Sir  William,  he  went  to  Ireland,  but  soon  returned.  He  was 
now  treated  with  greater  kindness  than  before:  he  occasionally 
attended  King  William,  who  wss  a  frequent  guest  at  Moor  Park,  in 
his  walks  in  the  garden,  while  Temple  was  laid  up  with  the  gout,  and 
won  so  much  on  his  majesty's  favour,  that  he  not  only  taught  him 
how  to  cut  asparagus  in  the  Dutch  manner,  but  offered  to  make  him 
captain  of  a  troop  of  horse,  which  however  Swift  declined.  Sir 
William  employed  him  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  king  to  consent 
to  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments,  and  Swift's  vanity  was  muoh  hurt 
when  he  found  that  Ms  reasoning  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  over* 
come  the  king's  obstinacy. 

Swift  went  to  Oxford  in  1692,  and  entered  himself  of  Hart  Hall,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  his  degree  of  M.  A.,  to  which  he  was  admitted  on 
the  4th  of  July  in  that  year,  together  with  Thomas  Swift  (the  son  of 
his  uncle  Thomas),  who  had  studied  with  Jonathan  at  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin,  and  was  afterwards  rector  of  Puttenham  in  Surrey.  Some 
time  after  his  return  to  Moor  Park,  finding  that  no  provision  was 
made  for  him  beyond  subsisteuce  in  Sir  William's  famUy,  Swift  became 
tired  of  bis  state  of  dependence^  and  in  some  degree  dissatisfied  with 
his  patron.  He  made  his  complaint  to  Sir  William,  who  then  offered 
him  a  situation  worth  1002.  a  year  in  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  of  which 
Sir  William  was  Master.  Swift  declined  the  offer,  and  said  he  pre- 
ferred going  to  Ireland  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  preferment  in  the 
church.  They  were  both  displeased,  and  so  parted.  Swift  went  to 
Ireland,  but  was  deeply  mortified  when  he  found  that  he  could  not 
obtain  orders  without  a  certificate  from  Sir  William,  whioh  he  was 
therefore  compelled  to  solicit  from  his  offended  patron.  The  certificate 
wa9  given;  Swift  wss  admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  October  18, 1694, 
and  to  priest's  orders.  January  13, 1695.  Soon  afterwards  Lord  Capol, 
then  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland,  bestowed  upon  him  the  prebend  of 
Kilroot,  in  the  diocese  of  Connor,  worth  about  1002.  a  year,  whither 
he  immediately  went  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  country  deigyman. 

Sir  William  Temple  appears  to  have  soon  felt  the  want  of  Swift's 
services,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  sent  him  a  kind  letter,  with  an 
invitation  to  return  to  Moor  Park.  Swift,  on  the  other  hand,  however 
fond  of  independence,  must  have  felt  strongly  the  oontrast  between 
the  dull  life  of  a  clergyman  in  a  remote  town  in  Ireland  and  the 
refined  society  of  Moor  Park.  He  did  not  hesitate  long  to  accept  Sir 
William  s  invitation ;  and  having  become  acquainted  with  a  learned 
and  worthy  curate  in  hia  neighbourhood,  who  had  a  family  of  eight 
children,  and  only  402.  a  year,  be  rode  to  Dublin,  resigned  his  prebend, 
and  obtained  a  grant  of  it  for  his  poor  friend. 

Swift,  on  his  return  to  Moor  Park  in  1695,  was  treated  by  Sir 
William  Temple  rather  as  a  friend  than  as  a  mere  secretary,  and  they 
contmued  to  live  together  tiU  Sir  William's  death,  January  27, 1698. 
Borne  time  before  hia  death.  Temple  had  obtained  from  King  William 


a  promise  that  Swift  should  have  a  prebend  of  Canterimry  or  Weei* 
minster:  Sir  William  also  left  him  a  legacy,  with  the  task  of  editing 
his  posthumous  works,  and  any  benefit  which  might  arise  from  the 
publication  of  them. 

During  the  the  early  part  of  his  residence  at  Moor  Park,  Swift  wrote 
some  Pindaric  Odes,  whioh  he  is  loid  to  have  shown  to  Dryden,  who, 
after  having  read  them,  said,  "Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a 
poet ;  "  a  remark  which  is  supposed  to  have  occasioned  that  feeling  of 
dislike  which  Swift  always  manifested  towards  Dryden.  These  Odes 
are  written  in  the  style  of  the  Pindaric  Odes  of  Cowley,  and  are 
indeed  bad  imitations  of  a  bad  model  Swift  also  wrote,  as  he  himself 
has  stated,  a  great  number  of  other  things,  nearly  all  of  which  he 
destroyed.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  at  Moor  Park  he 
wrote  the  '  Battle  of  the  Booka  in  St  James's  Library,'  in  support  of 
Shr  William  Temple,  and  in  opposition  to  Dr.  William  Wotton  and 
Dr.  Bentley.  A  dispute  had  arisen  in  France  as  to  the  superiority  of 
ancient  or  of  modem  writers :  the  dispute  passed  over  to  England,  and 
the  cause  of  the  modems  was  supported  by  Wotton,  in  his  '  Reflectioni 
on  Antient  and  Modem  Learning.'  Temple  took  the  part  of  the 
ancients,  but  unfortunately  praised  the  '  Epistles  of  Phaiaris,'  which 
Bentley,  in  an  Appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  Wotton's  *  Refleetions,' 
proved  to  be  spurious.  Swift's  work  is  a  well-constructed  allegory, 
abounding  in  wit  and  humour.  It  was  not  published  however  tUl 
after  Sir  William's  death.  Swift  is  suppossd  to  have  likewise  finished 
about  this  time  his  *  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  a  satirical  allegory,  in  ridicule  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  errors  of  the  Dis- 
senters, and  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  not  without 
an  occasional  touch  at  her  faults  also.  This  is  one  of  his  most 
laboured  and  most  perfect  works.  Though  he  completed  it  at  Moor 
Park,  there  is  evidence  that  he  had  sketched  it  out  roughly  at  Trinity 
College. 

It  was  during  SwifVe  seoond  residence  at  Moor  Park  that  the 
acquaintance  commenoed  between  him  and  Miss  Esther  Johnson, 
more  generally  known  by  the  poetical  name  which  he  gave  to  her  of 
Stella  (the  Star).  Her  &ther  was  a  London  merchant,  according  to 
Sootty  or  steward  to  Sir  William  Temple,  according  to  Sheridan. 
Swift  himself  however  says  that  she  was  born  at  Richmond  in  1681, 
**  her  fitther  being  the  younger  brother  of  a  good  family  in  Notting- 
hamshire^ her  mother  of  a  lower  degree,"  and  hence  it  has  been 
suggested  that  she  was  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
and  a  sort  of  half-sister  to  Swift  But  that  Swift  was  so  closely 
related  to  Temple  has  been  satLsfactorily  disproved,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  real  ground  for  the  other  part  of  the  scandaL  Her  mother  lived 
with  Lady  Qifford,  Sir  William  Temple's  sister,  who,  with  Mrs.  John- 
son and  her  daughter,  resided  at  this  time  at  Moor  Park.  Swift 
assisted  in  her  education,  whioh  c^peara  to  have  been  little  attended 
to  previously,  and  she  seems  to  have  acquired  a  fondness  for  her 
tutor. 

Swift  however,  preriously  to  his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Johnson, 
had  professed  an  attachment  to  Miss  Jane  Waryng,  on  whom  he 
bestowed  the  title  of  Varina ;  she  was  sister  of  a  fellow-student  at 
Trinity  College,  and  Swift  offered  to  marry  her ;  but  she  was  coy  and 
cold,  and  gave  a  temporary  refusal  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  By 
degrees,  as  Swift's  passion  abated,  hers  grew  warmer,  and  she  wrote  to 
express  her  willingness  to  accept  his  former  offer.  Swift  did  not 
refuse  to  fulfil  his  promise,  but  in  his  reply  laid  down  such  conditions 
as  to  the  duties  of  her  who  should  beoomo  his  wife,  that  no  further 
correspondence  took  place  between  them. 

After  Sir  William  Temple's  death  Swift  repaired  to  London  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  his  patron's  posthumous  works^  a  task 
which  he  performed  carefully,  and  prefixed  a  Life  of  Sir  William  and 
a  dedication  to  the  king ;  but  finding  that  the  king  took  no  notioe  of 
the  works,  the  dedication,  or  himself,  he  accepted  an  offer  made  to 
him  by  Lord  Berkeley  in  1699,  who  had  just  been  appointed  one  of 
the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  to  attend  him  there  as  his  chaplain  and 
private  secretary.  He  acted  as  secretary  till  they  arrived  in  Dublin, 
when  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bush  obtained  the  office  for  himself  by 
representing  to  Lord  Berkeley  the  unsuitableness  of  such  an  office  to 
the  character  and  duties  of  a  clergyman.  Lord  Berkeley  however,  to 
compensate  Swift  for  the  loss  of  his  office^  promised  that  he  ehould 
have  the  first  good  preferment  in  his  gift  that  became  vacant  To  this 
arrangement  Swift  assented.  The  rich  deanery  of  Derry  was  soon 
afterwards  at  Lord  Berkeley's  disposal,  and  Swift  intimated  to  him 
that  he  expected  him  to  keep  his  word.  Lord  Berkeley  told  him  that 
Bush  had  obtained  the  promise  of  it  for  another,  but,  observing  Swift's 
indignation,  advised  him  to  apply  to  Bush  to  see  if  the  matter  oould 
not  be  arranged :  he  did  so,  when  the  secretary  frankly  told  him  that 
1000^  had  been  offered  for  it,  but  that  if  he  would  put  dovm  the  same 
sum  he  should  have  the  preference.  Swift,  in  a  rsge,  exclaimed,  **  Qod 
confound  you  both  for  a  couple  of  sooundrels,"  and  immediately  left 
the  castle,  intending  to  return  no  more.  Lord  Berkeley  however  was 
unwilling,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  to  risk  exposure ;  he  therefore  offered 
to  him  the  rectory  of  Agher  and  the  vicarages  of  Laraoor  and  Rath- 
boggan,  then  vacant,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath.  Though  not  worth  a 
third  of  the  deaneiy,  as  they  only  amounted  together  to  23<ML  a  year. 
Swift  deemed  it  prudent  to  accept  the  livings :  he  still  retained  his 
office  of  chaplain,  and  continued  to  reside  with  the  family  till  Lord 
Berkeley  retired  from  the  govenunent  of  IreUod.    The  pr^>end  of 
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DuolaTin  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  1700,  which  inerMsed  his  income 
to  between  850^  and  4002.  a  year.  While  he  resided  in  Lord  Berke- 
ley's family  he  produced  some  of  the  first  specimens  of  that  original 
vein  of  humour  on  which,  more  perhaps  than  on  any  other  of  his  rare 
talents,  his  reputation  is  founded :  among  these  are  *  The  Humble 
Petition  of  Frances  Harris,'  and  the  '  Meditation  on  a  Broomstick.' 

About  this  time  Swift's  sister  married  a  person  of  the  name  of 
FentOD.  Swift  had  expressed  himself  strongly  against  this  marriage, 
and  when  it  took  place  he  was  highly  offonded.  Scott,  on  the  authority 
of  Theophilus  Swift,  says  that  Fenton  was  a  worthless  character,  on 
the  point  of  bankroptoy  at  the  time^  and  that  Swift  afforded  his  sister 
the  means  of  decent  support  in  the  destitution  which  her  imprudence 
brought  upon  her. 

In  the  year  1700,  on  the  return  of  Lord  Berkeley  to  England,  Swift 
took  poaseseion  of  his  liying  at  Laracor.  He  performed  his  duties  as 
a  country  clergyman  with  exemplary  diligence,  and  expended  a  con- 
siderable  sum  in  repairing  the  churoh.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
purchased  for  2502.  the  tithes  of  the  parish  of  Effemock  near  Trim, 
which  he  left  by  his  will  to  the  vicars  of  Laracor  for  the  time  being, 
aa  long  as  the  present  episcopal  religion  continues  to  be  the  estabUshed 
faith  in  Ireland ;  but  if  any  other  form  of  Christian  religion  becomes 
the  established  faith,  he  then  directs  that  the  profits  as  they  come  in 
shall  be  paid  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Laracor. 

Swift  had  not  been  long  at  Laracor  when  it  was  arranged  between 
Mies  Johnson  and  himself  that  she  should  come  to  reside  in  hia  neigh- 
bourhood. She  had  a  small  independence,  about  1500£i,  of  which 
10002.  had  been  left  to  her  as  a  legacy  by  Sir  William  Temple^  since 
whose  death  ahe  had  resided  with  Mrs.  Dingley,  a  relation  of  the 
Temple  family,  a  widow  of  middle  age,  whose  income  was  only  about 
251,  a  year.  Mrs.  Johnaon  continued  to  reside  with  Lady  Qifford. 
When  Miaa  Johnson  removed  to  Ireland  ahe  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Dingley;  and  the  ostensible  ground  for  leaving  England  on  the  part 
of  both  was  that  the  rate  of  interest  was  much  higher  in  Ireland :  it 
was  then  10  per  cent  The^  took  lodgings  in  the  town  of  Trim,  where 
they  generally  resided,  except  in  Swift's  absence,  when  they  occupied 
the  vicarage-house.  Miss  Johnson  was  then  about  eighteen  years  of 
age ;  her  features  were  beautiful,  her  eyes  snd  haii*  black,  and  her  form 
symmetrical,  though  a  little  inclined  to  fullness.  She  was  a  woman  of 
strong  sense,  though  not  highly  educated,  of  sgreeable  conversation, 
and  elegant  manners. 

'  Swift  appean  to  have  passed  over  to  England  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  remaioed  two  or  three  months,  chiefly  in  London,  where  he 
officiated  as  chaplain  in  Lord  Berkeley's  family,  but  generally  paid  a 
visit  to  his  mother  at  Leicester.  In  1701,  during  the  first  of  these 
annual  residences  in  Englaod,  he  published  his  first  political  tracts 
'A  Discourse  on  the  Contests  and  Dissentions  between  the  Nobles  and 
Commons  at  Athens  and  Borne.'  It  was  intended  to  check  the  popular 
violence  which  had  occasioced  the  impeachment  of  Lords  Somers, 
Halifax,  Oxford,  and  Portland  for  their  share  ii\the  Partition  Treaty. 
It  was  published  anonymously,  but  attracted  much  attention.  On 
his  second  viait  to  England,  in  1702,  he  avowed  himself  to  be  the 
anthor  of  this  tract,  and  was  immediately  admitted  into  the  society 
of  the  leading  Whigs,  Somers,  Halifax,  and  Sunderland,  and  also  iuto 
that  of  the  leading  wits,  Addison,  Steele,  Arbuthnot^  and  others,  who 
used  then  to  assemble  at  Button's  coffee-houae. 

In  1704  Swift  published  anonymously  the  *  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  together 
with  '  The  Battle  of  the  Books.'  The  <  Tale  of  a  Tub '  was  at  the 
time  generally  supposed  to  be  Swift's,  and  its  wit  was  much  admired, 
but  it  made  him  some  powerful  enemies  by  its  imputed  irreligious 
tendency. 

In  1708  Swift  was  employed  by  the  Irish  prelates  to  solicit  a  remis- 
sion of  the  first  fruits  for  Ireland,  which  had  already  been  granted 
in  England.  His  application  was  made  to  Lord  Qodolphin,  but  was 
unsuoceasfuL  About  tlus  time  there  were  two  or  three  plans  for 
Swift's  preferment,  but  all  of  them  were  failures.  He  was  to  have 
accompanied  Lord  Berkeley  as  secretary  of  embassy  to  Vienna,  but 
Lord  Berkeley  found  himself  too  infirm  to  venture  upon  the  employ- 
ment :  he  was  to  have  gone  out  to  Yuginia  as  a  sort  of  metropolitan 
over  the  colonial  clergy  in  America,  but  neither  did  this  appointment 
take  place ;  and  he  was  promised  Dr.  South's  prebend  of  Westminster, 
but  South,  though  very  old,  continued  to  live  for  several  years  longer. 

During  the  years  1708  and  1709  Swift  published  several  tracts. 
'An  Argument  against  abolishing  Christianity,'  is  a  piece  of  grave 
irony ;  '  A  Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Religion,'  was  dedicated 
to  Lady  Berkeley,  who  was  a  woman  of  atrict  piety,  highly  respected 
by  Swift :  it  is  the  only  work  to  which  he  ever  put  Ms  name :  it  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  religious  dssses,  and  was  very  favourably 
received  by  the  public  In  his  'Letter  on  the  Sacramental  Test '.he 
opposed  any  relaxation  of  the  restrictive  laws  sgainst  the  DlBsenters. 
In  this  opinion  he  differed  strongly  from  the  Whigs,  and  this  difference 
seems  to  have  been  a  principal  cause  of  his  soon  afterwards  joining 
the  Tories.  About  this  time  he  also  published  the  '  Sentiments  of  a 
Church-of-England  Mau/  as  well  as  some  of  his  lighter  pieces,  espe- 
cially the  humorous  sttacka  on  Partridge  the  almaoac-maker,  which 
came  out  under  the  name  of  Isaac  Bickeistaff.  In  1710  Swifts  mother 
died.  '*  If  the  way  to  heaven,"  said  he,  '*  be  through  piety,  truth, 
justice,  and  charity,  she  is  there." 

On  the  change  of  ministry  in  1710  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  pre)A(e9 


were  again  revived  for  a  remission  of  the  first-fruits ;  and  Swift  was 
again  deputed,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishops  of  Ossory  and  Killaloe, 
to  solicit  the  boon.  On  the  1st  of  September  1710,  he  loft  Ireland  on 
this  mission,  but  found,  on  his  arrival  in  Loudon,  that  the  bishops, 
who  had  gone  to  England  before  him,  had  left  that  country  without 
having  done  anything. 

Swift  now  found  himself  courted  by  the  leaders  of  both  pai-ties, 
with  the  exception  of  Qodolphin,  who  treated  him  with  such  marked 
coldness  that  he  vowed  revenge,  a  vow  which  he  performed  on  the 
1st  of  October,  by  the  publication  of  '  Sid  Hamet's  Hod.'  Swift  soon 
made  up  his  mind  to  join  the  Tories,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  was 
introduced  to  Harley,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  by  whom  he 
was  raceived  with  the  most  flattering  kindness,  and  was  introduced 
by  him  to  St  John,  who  was  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  In 
a  few  days  he  received  a  promise  that  the  first-fruits  should  be 
remitted,  and  immediately  began  to  put  his  literary  battery  in  action 
in  the  defence  of  his  new  friends.  During  the  time  that  Swift  remained 
in  London  on  this  occasion  he  wrote  a  Journal,  or  diary,  which  was 
addressed  in  a  series  of  letters  to  Miss  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dingley,  but 
obviously  intended  for  the  former.  This  Journal,  written  as  it  was 
chiefiy  in  the  morning  and  evening  of  each  successive  day  of  the  most 
busy  part  of  Swift's  life,  affords  a  picture  as  minute  as  it  is  evidentiy 
trustworthy  of  the  events  in  which  he  was  concerned  and  the  thoughts 
which  arose  out  of  them. 

'  The  Examiner,'  a  weekly  periodical,  had  been  begun  by  St.  John, 
Prior,  and  others,  in  support  of  the  new  ministry.  Thirteen  numbers 
had  been  published  with  little  effect,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  Swift, 
November  10, 1710,  and  was  continued  by  him  till  June  14, 1711,  a 
period  of  seven  months,  when  he  resigned  it  into  other  hands.  Every 
one  of  these  papers  was  written  by  himself,  besides  several  satirical 
pamphlets.  He  assailed  his  opponents  not  only  as  a  body,  but  indi- 
vidually :  the  shafts  of  his  satire  were  particularly  directed  against 
Wharton,  Qodolphin,  Walpole,  Sunderland,  Cowper,  and  Marlborough. 
With  surprising  readiness  and  versatility,  he  assumed  every  shape 
suitable  for  the  annoyance  of  his  enemies  or  the  support  of  his  friends. 
Harley,  who,  though  he  maintained  the  most  friendly  and  confidential 
intercourse  with  Swift,  seems  not  at  that  time  to  have  properly 
appreciated  his  character  or  understood  his  views,  sent  him  a  note  for 
502.,  which  Swift  indignantly  returned,  and  obstinately  refused  his 
invitation  till  he  had  made  an  apology.  After  the  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  Harley  by  the  Marquis  de  Guiscard,  he  was  created  lord 
treasurer  and  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  May  1711*  and  offered  to  make  Swift 
his  chaplain,  who  refused  this  offer  also.  "  I  will  be  no  man's  chaplain 
alive,"  says  he  in  his  JoumaL  He  evidently  thought  that  his  services 
and  his  merits  deserved  no  worse  a  place  than  a  bishopric.  He  con- 
tinued, as  long  as  he  remained  in  England,  to  be  treated,  both  in 
private  and  public,  with  the  most  fiattering  civility,  especially  by 
Lord  Oxford,  and  also  by  St.  John,  who  in  July  1712,  was  created 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  He  formed  the  society  of  Brothers,  which  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  distinguished 
talents  among  the  Tories,  of  which  society  indeed  he  was  the  moat 
active  member. 

It  having  become  obvious  that  the  existence  of  the  Tory  govern- 
ment depended  upon  making  peace  with  France,  Prior  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  enter  into  a  negociation  for  that  purpose,  and  Swift,  in  further- 
ance of  the  same  object,  wrote  *  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies,'  which 
was  published  anonymously,  November  27,  1711,  while  the  question 
of  peace  or  war  was  under  discussion  in  parliament.  The  sale  of  this 
tract  was  unprecedented  at  that  time,  four  large  editions  having  been 
exhausted  in  a  week.  It  furnished  the  Tory  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  facts  and  arguments,  while  the  Whigs  in  the  Lords 
threatened  to  bring  the  author  to  the  bar  of  the  house.  The  effect 
upon  the  public  mind  was  such  as  to  produce  a  determined  spirit  of 
opposition  to  the  war,  proving,  as  it  did,  that  the  allies,  the  late  Whig 
ministry,  and  especially  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  were  the  only 
parties  who  had  derived  advantage  from  the  expenditure  of  so  much 
English  blood  and  treasure. 

The  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  concluded  May  5, 1718,  and  Swift  under- 
took to  write  the  history  of  it,  but  the  progress  and  publication  of  the 
work  were  hindered  by  the  growing  dissension  between  Oxford  and 
Bolingbroke.  This  work  he  afterwards  expanded  into  the  *  History  of 
the  Four  last  Years  of  Queen  Anne's  Keigo,'  but  it  was  not  published 
till  1758,  some  years  after  his  death.  The  only  work  unconnected 
with  politics  which  Swift  produced  during  this  busy  period  of  his  life, 
wss  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  containing  '  A  Proposal  for  cor- 
recting, improving,  and  ascertaining  the  English  Tongue,'  an  object 
which  was  to  be  acccomplished  by  a  society  similar  to  that  of  the 
Frendi  Academy.  Swift  was  very  anzious  to  have  this  scheme  carried 
into  effect,  but  Oxford  was  too  busy  at  that  time  to  second  Ms  views, 
which  indeed  met  with  littie  favour  from  the  public. 

While  Swift  was  thus  assisting  his  friends,  he  obtained  nothing  for 
himself  but  empty  honour,  a  species  of  reward  which  hardly  any 
man  ever  valued  less.  He  was  too  proud  to  make  any  direct  solicita- 
tion ;  he  was  aware  that  Lord  Oxford  well  knew  what  he  expected, 
but  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  a  private  and  obstinate  enemy  in 
Queen  Anne,  who  had  been  taught  by  Archbishop  Sharp  that  the 
supposed  author  of  the  'Tale  of  a  Tub'  was  littie,  if  at  all,  better 
thao  fin  infiM    Qe  n^w  felt  that  his  situation  was  uncomfortably 
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awkward,  and  began  to  anticipate  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  return 
to  Ireland  neither  higher  in  the  church  uor  richer  than  he  left  it 
He  became  impatient  and  reetive.  The  bishopric  of  Hereford  became 
▼acant,  and  Oxford  and  Lady  Maeham,  the  queen's  favourite,  exerted 
themselves  to  obtain  her  consent  to  bestow  it  upon  him,  but  the 
opposition  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  the  queen's  other  favourite, 
whom  SA'ift  had  libelled  in  his  *  Windsor  Prophecy/  frustrated  their 
efforts.  As  soon  as  Swift  knew  that  the  bishopric  had  been  given  to 
another,  he  sent  notice  to  Lord  Oxford  of  his  determination  to  retire. 
The  ministry  now  saw,  that  unless  something  were  done  for  him,  they 
would  lose  his  powerful  aid,  which  had  kept  their  enemies  at  bay, 
and  had  helped  so  effectively  to  keep  themselves  in  possession  of  the 
government.  Thus  pressed,  Oxford,  with  the  ooncorrenoe  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  proposed  that  Dr.  Sterne  should  be  removed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Dromore,  in  order  to  make  room  for  Swift  in  the  deanery 
of  St  Patrick's.  This  they  accomplished ;  and,  with  the  view  of 
retaining  him  in  England,  an  effort  was  made  by  Oxford  and  Lady 
Masham  to  exchange  the  deanery  for  a  Windsor  prebend ;  but  the 
queen's  determination  against  this  arrangement  was  not  to  be  shaken. 
The  warrant  for  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick's  was  signed  February  23, 
1718,  and  early  in  June  the  same  year  Swift  set  out  for  Ireland  to 
take  possession. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  Journal  Swift  expresses  a  continual  desire  to 
return  to  Laracor  and  the  society  of  his  beloved  Stella,  but  this  feeling 
evidently  becomes  gradually  weaker.  The  splendid  society  in  which 
he  moved,  and  the  sort  of  homage  with  which  he  was  treated,  such  as 
perhaps  no  other  person  of  his  rank  ever  received,  had  long  before  his 
return  to  Ireland  taken  strong  possession  of  his  heart ;  so  that  when 
he  entered  into  the  possession  of  his  deanery,  it  was  with  feelings  in 
the  highest  degree  dissatisfied  and  desponding. 

Swift  was  scarcely  settled  in  his  deanery  when  he  received  the  most 
pressing  invitations  from  the  friends  of  the  Tory  administration  to 
return  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling,  if  possible,  Oxford 
and  BoUugbroke,  whose  dissension  endangered  the  very  existence  of 
the  Tory  government  He  came  over  to  England  without  delay,  and 
soon  afterwards  published  *  The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,'  a  bitter 
attack  on  Steele  as  well  as  the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  In  this 
pamphlet  the  Scotch  were  spoken  of  as  "a  poor  fierce  northern 
people,"  with  several  other  offensive  remarks,  directed  especially 
against  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  A  prosecution  was  instituted  against 
£u:ber  the  printer,  which  the  ministers  managed  to  set  aside ;  but  the 
Scotch  peers  went  up  in  a  body  to  oomplun  to  the  queen  of  the 
indignity  with  which  they  had  been  treated. 

Finding  that  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  could  not  be  reconciled.  Swift 
retired  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Qeary,  Upper  Letcombe,  Berk- 
shire, at  the  beginning  of  June  1714.  Here  he  wrote  his  'Free 
Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Public  Affairs.'  Bolingbroke  wa«i  now  about 
to  supplant  Oxford,  and  left  no  means  untried  to  conciliate  Swift 
The  queen,  at  Bolingbroke's  earnest  request,  signed  an  order  on  the 
treasury  for  lOOOZ.,  which  Swift  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain 
through  Oxford,  to  relieve  him  from  the  debts — ^amounting  to  at  least 
that  sum — which  he  was  obliged  to  incur  on  entering  his  deanery. 
This  sum  however  he  never  received,  the  death  of  the  quoen  having 
occurred  before  the  order  was  presented  for  payment  At  the  same 
time  Lady  Masham  wrote  to  him,  conjurins  him  not  to  desert  the 
quean,  and  Barber  was  commissioned  by  Bolingbroke  to  say  that  he 
would  reconcile  him  to  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  Almost  the  next 
post  brought  a  letter  from  Lord  Oxford,  now  dismissed  and  going 
alone  to  his  seat  in  Herefordshire,  requesting  Swift  to  accompany  him. 
His  gratitude  and  his  affection  for  Lord  Oxford  did  not  allow  him  to 
hesitate  a  moment  in  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  disgraced  minister, 
and  he  wrote  immediately  to  Ireland  to  get  an  extension  of  his  leave 
of  absenoe,  which  was  now  nearly  expured,  to  enable  him  to  do  so. 
Within  three  days  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  accession  of 
George  I.  put  on  end  to  the  power  of  the  Tories.  Lord  Oxford  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  Swift  wrote  to  him  with  a  touching 
earnestness  to  request  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  attend  him  in 
his  confinement  Lord  Oxford  however  refused  to  accede  to  his 
request  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond  fled  to  France,  and  Swift  returned 
to  Ireland. 

Not  long  after  Swift  came  to  London,  to  solicit  the  remission  of  the 
first-fruits;  he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh, 
the  widow  of  Bartholomew  Vanhomrigh,  a  Dutch  merchant,  who  at 
his  death  had  left  to  his  widow  a  life  interest  in  16,000/.,  which  sum 
was  afterwards  to  be  divided  equally  among  his  children,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  When  Swift  became  intimate  in  this  family,  Miss 
£Uther  Vanhomrigh,  the  oldest  daughter,  was  under  twenty  years  of 
ago,  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  but  well  educated,  lively,  graceful, 
spirited,  and,  unfortunately  for  Swift,  with  a  taste  for  reading.  He 
became  the  director  of  her  studies,  and  their  friendly  intercourse  was 
continued  till  Miss  Vanhomrigh  made  a  declaration  of  affection  for 
him,  and  proposed  marriage.  How  that  declaration  was  received  is 
related  in  Swift's  poem  of  '  Cadenus  and  Vanessa.'  Cadenus  is 
decanus  (dean)  by  transposal  of  letters,  and  Vanessa  is  the  poetical 
name  which  he  gave  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh.  The  proposal  was  declined; 
but  Swift,  from  vanity  or  fondness,  or  both,  had  not  firmness  enough 
(o  relinquish  their  affectionate  intercourse. 

After  his  return  to  Ireland,  Swift,  conscious  of  his  imprudenoe^  I 


endeavoured  to  limit  as  much  as  possible  the  correspondence  between 
himself  and  Vanessa,  probably  expecting  that  her  attachment  would 
be  diminished  by  absenoe ;  but  hers  was  a  deep  and  uncontrollable 
passion.  She  wrote  to  him  frequently,  and  complained  bitterly  of  his 
not  replying  to  her  letters.  At  length  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  died ;  her  two 
sons  died  soon  afterwards ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  two  sisten 
being  somewhat  embarrassed  by  imprudent  expenses,  they  resolved  to 
retire  to  Ireland,  where  their  father  had  left  a  small  property  near 
Celbridge.  Swift,  in  his  diary,  though  he  mentions  ooeasionally  his 
calling  at  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's,  makes  no  allusion  to  her  daughter. 
Notwithstanding  this  caution,  obscure  murmurs  of  the  intercourse 
between  Swift  and  Vanessa  had  reached  Stella  soon  after  its  com- 
mencement In  1714  Vanessa  arrived  in  Dublin,  to  the  annoyance  of 
Swift  and  dread  of  Stella.  Swift  saw  her  very  seldom  :  he  introduced 
Dean  Winter  to  her,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  as  a  suitor  for  her  hand  ,* 
and  proposals  of  marriage  were  made  to  her  by  Dr.  Price,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Cashel ;  but  both  offers  were  rejected.  Stella's  jealousy  at 
length  became  so  restless  that  Swift  is  said  to  have  consented  to  Uieu- 
marriage,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  1716,  in  the  garden  of 
the  deanery,  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher ;  and  though  Swift  never 
acknowledged  the  marriage,  and  no  change  took  piece  in  their  inter- 
course, the  evidence,  though  imperfect,  has  been  usually  considered  to 
leave  little  doubt  of  the  fact  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  her  will 
made  during  her  last  illness  (December  1727),  and  drawn  up,  as  Mr. 
Wilde — who  first  printed  it  (in  his  *  Closing  Tears  of  Dean  Swift's 
Life,'  1849), — ^thinks,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  it  with  Swift's  own 
will,  by  Swift  himself,  she  describes  herself  as  "  Esther  Johnson,  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  apimter.**  At  length,  in  1717,  Vanessa  and  her 
sister  retired  to  Marley  Abbey,  near  Celbridge,  where  Swift  does  not 
appear  to  have  visited  them  till  1720,  when  Vanessa's  sister  became 
dangerously  ill :  during  that  illness  his  visits  were  frequent,  and  were 
continued  occasionally  to  Vanessa  after  her  sister's  death.  Vanessa  by 
degrees  became  more  impatient,  and  at  length  wrote  to  Stella  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  her  connection  with  Swift.  Stella,  highly 
indignant  sent  the  letter  to  Swift,  and  immediately  retired  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Ford,  near  Dublin.  Swift,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  rode 
instantly  to  Marley  Abbey.  Vanessa,  on  his  entering  the  room,  was 
struck  dumb  by  that  awful  sternness  which  his  countenance  assumed 
when  he  was  in  anger,  and  to  which  she  more  than  once  alludes  in  her 
letters  to  him.  He  fiung  the  letter  on  the  table  without  saying  a 
word,  instantly  left  the  house,  and  rode  back  to  Dublin.  Poor 
Vanessa  sank  under  the  blow.  In  a  few  weeks  afterwards  she  died,  in 
1723,  leaving  her  property  to  Dr.  Berkeley,  afterwards  bishop  of  Cloyne, 
and  to  Mr.  Marshall,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Irish  court  of  Common 
Pleas.  The  poem  of  *  Cadenus  and  Vanessa'  was  published  soon  after 
Miss  Vanhomrigh's  death ;  but  Berkeley  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the 
original  correspondence:  a  full  copy  however  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Marshall,  and  it  was  published  for  the  first  time  (with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  letters)  in  Scott's  edition  of  Swift's  Worka 

Swift^  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  remorse,  retreated  to  some  place 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  he  remained  two  months,  without  the 
place  of  his  abode  being  known.  On  his  return  to  Dublin,  Stella  was 
easily  persuaded  to  forgive  him.  After  their  reconciliation,  Stella 
continued  to  be  the  friend  of  Swift,  the  companion  of  his  social  hours, 
his  comforter  and  patient  attendant  in  sickness ;  and  she  presided  at 
his  table  on  public  days  :  but  they  were  never  alone  together ;  their 
union  as  husband  and  wife  was  merely  nominal 

In  1720  Swift  published  <  A  Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use  of  Irish 
Manufactures.'  This  honestly-meant  tract  was  represented  as  a  solh 
tious  libel :  the  printer  was  brought  to  trial :  the  verdict  of  the  juiy 
was  *  Not  Guilty;'  but  Judge  Whitshed  kept  them  eleven  houn,  and 
sent  them  back  nine  times,  till  they  reluctantly  left  the  matter  in  his 
hands  by  a  special  verdict  The  pubUo  indignation  however  wss 
roused,  and  the  government  by  a '  nolle  prosequi,'  were  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  contest. 

In  1723,  there  being  a  scarcity  of  copper  coin  in  Ireland,  George  L 
granted  to  William  Wood  a  patent  right  to  coin  farthings  and  half- 
pence to  the  amount  of  108,000^  The  grant  was  made  without  con- 
sulting the  lord-lieutenant  or  privy  council  of  Ireland :  it  had  been 
obtained  by  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendall,  the  king's 
mistress,  who  was  to  have  a  share  of  the  profits.  The  Irish  parliament 
expressed  their  dislike  to  it  by  a  remonstrance,  of  which  no  notice  was 
taken,  when  a  voice  was  heiuti  which  apparently  arose  from  one  of 
the  trading  classes:  a  letter  was  published  signed 'M.  B.,  drapier 
(draper),  Dublin,'  and  was  followed  by  five  or  six  mor«.  The  effect  of 
these  letters  is  known.  All  Ireland  was  roused.  No  one  would  touch 
the  contaminated  coin.  A  reward  of  800^  was  offerisd  for  the  discovery 
of  the  author  of  the  Drapier's  fourth  letter.  A  bill  against  the  printer 
was  about  to  be  presented  to  the  grand  jury,  when  the  Dean  addressee', 
to  them  "Some  seasonable  Advice;"  and  the  memorable  quotation 
from  Scripture  was  circulated,  *' And  the  people  said  tmto  Saul,  shsll 
Jonathan  die,  who  hath  wrought  this  great  salvation  in  Israel  1  God 
forbid  :  as  the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall  not  one  hair  of  his  head  fall  to 
the  ground ;  for  he  hath  v^rought  with  God  this  day.  So  the  people 
rescued  Jonathan  that  he  died  not"  The  grand  jury  wrote  'ignora- 
mus '  on  the  bill,  and  Judge  Whitshed  could  only  vent  his  rage  by 
dismissing  them.  Ultimately  the  patent  was  withdrawn,  and  Wood 
W|M  CQmpensated  hj  a  grant  of  dOOOL  yearly  for  twelve  years. 
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SwifVfl  popularity  was  now  trabonndecL  The  Drapier^a  head  was 
painted  on  signs,  engraved  on  oopper-plates,  struck  on  medals,  woven 
on  pocket-handkerchiefs.  As  if  to  shelter  himself  from  this  storm  of 
public  applause,  he  retired  with  Stella  and  Mrs.  Dingley  to  Quilca,  a 
CMuntry-house  belonging  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  in  a  retired  situation  about 
Beven  miles  from  Kells,  where  he  remained  several  months.  He  had 
the  oompany  of  Dr.  Sheridan  and  other  friends,  and  produced  several 
light  pieces  of  humour,  in  which  be  was  emulated  by  Sheridan,  who 
followed  him  at  no  great  distanca  He  also  occupied  himself  in 
revising  and  completing  the  *  Travels  into  several  remote  Nations  of 
the  World,  by  Lemuel  Gulliver.* 

In  1726  Swift  visited  England  again,  for  the  first  time  BiDoe  Queen 
Anne's  death.  BoliDgbroke  was  now  returned  from  exile.  The  Dean 
resided  at  Twickenham  with  Pope,  but  made  frequent  visits  to 
Dawley,  the  residence  of  Bolingbroke.  His  other  associates  were 
chiefly  Arbuthnot,  Qay,  and  Lord  Bathurst. 

At  this  time  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II.,  and  the 
princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  kept  a  sort  of  court  at 
Leioester  Housa  The  favourite  of  the  princess  was  Mrs.  Howard, 
afterwards  Countess  of  Suffolk.  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot  were  fre- 
quent attendants  at  this  court.  Swift  was  introduced  to  the  princess 
by  Arbuthnot,  at  her  own  particular  request.  His  visits  afterwards 
were  frequent^  especially  when  she  resided  at  Bichmond,  but  always 
by  spedai  invitation  from  the  princess. 

In  July  1726  the  Dean  received  letters  informtng  him  that  Stella 
was  in  a  state  of  dangerous  illness.  He  hastened  to  Ireland,  and  was 
gratified,  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  to  find  that  her  health  was  better. 
He  now  made  the  world  acquainted  with  the  'Travels  of  GulUver.' 
The  work  was  published  in  London,  anonymously  as  usual,  through 
the  agency  of  his  friend  Charles  Ford.  Such  was  the  interest  and 
admiration  which  it  excited,  that  the  price  of  the  first  edition  was 
raised  before  the  second  could  be  printed. 

Stella  being  now  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  health.  Swift,  in  March 
1727,  paid  his  last  visit  to  London.  His  reception  by  his  friends  and 
at  Leicester  House  was  as  cordial  as  ever.  After  spending  the  summer 
with  Pope  at  Twickenham,  he  contemplated  a  voyage  to  Fiance  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  when  the  death  of  George  I.  seemed  to  open  a  new 
prospect  to  the  friends  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  It  was  expected  that 
VVal pole's  dismis8al  would  have  taken  place  forthwith;  and  the  Dean, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  his  friends,  especially  of  Mrs.  Howard,  who 
said  that  his  going  abroad  at  that  time  would  look  like  disaffection, 
remained  in  England. 

Swift  was  suii'ering  under  a  severe  attack  of  deafness,  which  seems 
generally  to  have  been  more  or  less  combined  with  his  other  and 
worse  complaint,  vertigo,  when  be  received  information  that  Stella 
was  again  in  danger.  He  left  England  suddenly,  almost  capriciously 
as  it  appeared  to  his  friends,  who  had  but  an  indistinct  notion  of  his 
connection  with  Stella^  and  in  October  1727,  landed  in  Dublin  to  find 
his  companion  on  the  brink  of  the  grava  She  died  January  28, 1728. 
When  Swift  had  somewhat  recovered  from  this  last  and  severest  shock, 
he  found  Walpole  still  in  power,  and  high  in  favour  with  the  queen  as 
well  as  the  king.  He  now  kept  no  terms  with  the  court ;  he  attacked 
Walpole  especially,  and  the  ministry  generally,  and  did  not  spare  even 
the  king  and  queen.  At  the  same  time  he  applied  himself  vigorously 
to  the  affairs  of  Ireland  :  he  published  several  tracts  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  unhappy  state  of  that  country ;  and,  with  the  same  object 
in  view,  commenced  a  periodical  publication,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Sheridan,  called  'The  Intelligencer,'  which  however  was  soon 
dropped.  In  1728-9  the  Dean  spent  about  a  year  with  Sir  Arthur 
Acheson,  at  his  seat  of  Gosford,  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  here  he 
wrote  several  light  pieces  of  poetry,  which  were  intended  for  the 
amusement  of  the  family  and  guests ;  among  these  was  *  The  Grand 
Question  debated,  whether  Hamilton's  Bawn  should  be  turned  into  a 
Malthouse  or  a  Barracks,'  affording  evidence  that  age  had  not  in  the 
least  imjMiired  those  peculiar  powers  of  humour  which  he  had  first 
displayed  in  the  family  of  Lord  Berkeley.  In  1730  the  Dean  was  a 
guest  for  six  months  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Leslie  at  Market  Hill,  a 
small  town  at  a  short  duitance  from  Sir  Arthur  Acheson'a  Near  this 
town  he  intended  to  build  a  house,  on  ground  to  be  leased  from  Sir 
Arthur,  and  which  was  to  have  been  called  Drapier's  Hill ;  an  inten- 
tion however  which  he  did  not  carry  into  effect. 

In  a  satire  upon  the  Dissenters,  in  1733,  the  Dean  had  directed  a 
few  lines  against  "  the  booby  Bettesworth."  who  was  a  serjeant-at-law 
and  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  who,  on  reading  the  lines 
was  so  highly  incensed  that  he  drew  a  knife,  and  swore  he  would  cut 
off  the  Dean's  ears;  he  proceeded  direct  to  the  deanery  with  that 
intention,  but  as  Swift  was  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  Worrall's,  Bettesworth 
wont  there,  and  requested  to  speak  with  the  Dean  alone,  whom  he 
addressed  with  great  pomposity,  "Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  I  am  Serjeant  Bettesworth."  ''Of  what  regiment?"  asked 
Swift.  An  altercation  ensued,  which  soon  became  so  loud  and 
violent,  that  the  servants  rushed  into  the  room  and  turned  Bettes- 
worth into  the  street.  To  guard  against  any  similar  attack  in  future, 
the  Deau's  neighbours  formed  an  association,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  deanery,  and  guarding  the  person  of  the  Dean  from 
violence.  In  the  year  1735  he  supported  the  olergy  in  their  claim  of 
the  tithe  of  pasturage,  or  agistment  tithe,  in  opposition  to  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons^  and  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  against  the 


obnoxious  members  in  one  of  the  last  but  most  anhnated  and  pointed 
of  his  satires,  'The  Legion  Club.'  The  poem  was  hardly  finished 
when  he  had  one  of  the  most  intense  and  long-oontinued  attacks  of 
vertigo  which  he  had  ever  suffered,  and  from  which  indeed  he  never 
thoroughly  recovered.  In  1786  Swift  opposed  the  primate  Boulter's 
scheme  for  regulating  the  exchange  with  Ireland  by  diminishing  the 
value  of  the  gold  coin  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  of  silver ;  he 
spoke  against  it  in  public;  he  wrote  ballads  against  it;  and  on  the  day 
when  the  proclamation  of  the  government  for  carrying  the  measure 
into  effect  was  read,  the  bells  of  the  cathedral  rang  a  muffled  peal,  and 
a  black  flag  was  seen  to  wave  on  the  steepla 

Swift's  public  life  may  now  be  said  to  have  dosed.  From  1708  to 
1736  he  had  been  actively,  strenuously,  and  often  dangerously  busied 
in  guidmg  by  his  pen  the  course  of  public  affairs ;  but  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  his  infirmities  and  sufferings  rapidly  increased. 
In  1782  Bolingbroke  had  attempted  to  bring  him  to  England  by 
negooiating  an  exchange  of  his  deanery  for  the  living  of  Burfield  in 
Berkshire,  worth  about  400^.,  but  it  was  too  late;  the  sacrifice  of 
dignity  and  inoome  was  greater  than,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  he  was 
williDg  to  submit  to.  He  still  continued  to  correspond  with  Boling- 
broke, Pope,  Gay,  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  and  Lady  Betty 
Germain,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  constantly  pressed  to  come  over  to 
England ;  but  as  his  attacks  of  deafness  and  giddiness  became  more 
frequent,  more  violent^  and  continued  longer^  he  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  venture.  Gay  died  in  1782,  and  Arbuthnot  in  1784,  and 
Bolingbroke  went  to  France.  With  Pope  he  kept  up  an  affectionate 
correspondence  as  long  as  he  retained  the  power  of  expressing  bdB 
thoughts  upon  paper.  For  several  years  before  his  mind  gave  way,  he 
was  hardly  ever  free  firom  suffering,  and  never  from  the  fear  of  it;  and 
it  was  his  custom  to  pray  every  morning  that  he  might  not  live  another 
day,  and  often  when  he  parted  at  night  with  those  friends  who  were 
dearest  to  him,  after  social  hours  spent  at  the  deanery,  he  would  say  with 
a  sigh,  "  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  you  again."  In  the  intervals  of  his  fits 
of  giddiness  his  powers  of  judgment  remsined  unimpaired,  but  his 
memory  failed  rapidly.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1740,  in  a  short  note  to 
Mrs.  Whiteway,  he  says — "  I  have  been  very  miserable  all  night,  and 
to-day  extremely  deaf  and  full  of  pain.  I  cannot  express  the  mortifi- 
cation I  am  under  of  body  and  mind.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am  not 
in  torture,  but  I  daily  and  hourly  expect  it.  Pray  let  me  know  how 
your  health  is,  and  your  family.  I  hardly  understand  one  word  I 
write.  I  am  sure  my  days  will  be  very  few ;  few  and  miserable  they 
must  ba  I  am,  for  those  few  days,  yours  entbely,  J.  Swift  If  I  do 
not  blunder,  it  is  Saturday." 

In  1741  Swift's  memory  had  almost  failed,  his  understanding  was 
much  impaired,  and  he  became  subject  to  violent  fits  of  passion,  which 
soon  terminated  in  furious  lunacy.  He  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyons,  who  was  gratefully  attached  to  him.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  state  till  1742,  when,  after  a  week  of  indescribable  bodily 
suffering,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  quiet  idiotcy,  in  which  he  continued 
till  the  19th  of  October  1745,  when  he  died  as  gently  as  if  he  had 
only  fallen  asleep.  He  was  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  death,  and  probably  of  the  giddiness  which  had  so  long 
afflicted  him,  was  found  to  be  water  on  the  brain. 

On  the  announcement  of  his  death,  the  enthusiasm  of  Irish  gratitude 
broke  out  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption  of  his  public  servioes. 
The  house  was  surrounded  by  a  moumful  crowd,  who  begged  the 
most  trifling  article  that  had  belonged  to  him  to  be  treasured  as  a 
reiio_«yea,  begg'd  a  hair  of  him  for  memory."  He  was  buried, 
according  to  his  own  direction,  in  the  great  uisle  of  the  cathedral, 
where  there  is  a  Latin  inscription  to  his  memory,  written  by  himself : 
— "  Hie  depositum  est  corpus  Jonathan  Swift,  S.  T.  L,  higus  Ecdesiie 
Cathed rails  Decani,  ubi  S89va  indignatio  ulterius  cor  lacerare  nequitb 
Abi,  viator,  et  imitare,  si  poteris,  strenuum  pro  viiili  libertatis  vin- 
diceoo.    Obiit,"  &a 

Swift  left  the  bulk  of  his*  property,  the  savings  of  about  thirty  yearn 
of  his  life,  to  found  and  endow  an  hospital  for  lunatics  and  idiots. 
In  1785  he  presented  a  memorial  to  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  praying 
that  a  piece  of  ground  on  Oxmantown  Green  might  be  assigned  for 
the  purpose^  which  was  immediately  assented  to,  but  the  site  which  he 
ultimately  fixed  on  was  in  James-street,  Dublin,  near  Steevens's 
HospitaL  The  funds  which  finally  devolved  upon  the  hospital 
amounted  to  about  10,000{. 

For  some  years  before  his  intellect  failed,  the  general  superintendenoe 
of  the  Dean's  domestic  affiiira  had  been  intrusted  by  him  to  Mn* 
Whiteway,  who  was  a  daughter  of  his  uncle  Adam  :  she  was  a  woman 
of  property,  of  superior  understanding,  and  elegant  manners.  She  was 
not  his  housekeeper,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated.  His  housekeeper 
was  Mra.  Brent,  who  by  a  second  marriage  became  Mrs.  Ridgeway. 

Swift  in  his  youth  was  considered  handsome :  he  was  tall,  muscular, 
and  well  made ;  his  complexion  was  dark,  and  his  look  heavy,  but 
Pope  says  that  his  "  eyes,  which  were  azure  as  the  heavens,  had  an 
expi-ession  of  peculiar  acuteness."  His  face  was  generally  expressive 
of  the  stern  decision  of  bis  character.  He  never  laughed,  and  seldom 
smiled,  and  when  he  did  smile  it  was 

*'  As  if  he  mook*d  himself,  and  soorn'd  his  spirit 
That  ooold  be  m^ved  to  smile  at  anything." 

In  his  person  he  was  scmpulously  dean;  in  his  habits  he  wm  regular; 
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De  was  a  strict  economist  of  time  and  money,  and  kept  minute 
accounts  of  tho  expenditure  of  both;  he  used  much  exercise,  both 
walking  and  riding;  he  drank  wine  daily,  but  never  to  excess;  in 
rating  he  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  of  an  epicure.  In  his 
disposition  he  was  social;  and  when  his  company  pleased  him  his 
oonversation  was  dtligbtful,  abounding  in  anecdote,  and  rather 
distinguished  for  liveUoesi  and  humour  than  for  seriousness.  In 
repartee  he  was  considered  unrivalled.  He  had  peculiarities  of 
manner,  which  however  were  not  constant  and  habitual^  but  generally 
arose  from  the  indulgence  of  some  oocasional  whim.  From  the  time 
of  his  admission  into  Trinity  College  he  had  mixed  much  in  society, 
generally  of  the  best  kind  :  he  was  an  observer  of  society  of  a  lower 
kind,  but  he  never  willingly  mixed  with  it.  He  spoke  in  public  with 
force  and  fluency.  The  distinguiBhiag  feature  of  his  character  was 
pride — a  complete  consciousness  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
power  which  he  had  acquired  by  a  severe  course  of  study  and  observa- 
tion, combined  as  it  was  with  a  determination  of  purpose  which  no 
danger  could  intimidate,  and  which  turned  aside  from  no  labour 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  aims.  He  was  thoroughly 
honest,  but  his  honesty  was  often  combined  with  a  straightforward 
bluntness  which  was  offensive  to  fastidiousness  and  vanity.  In  spite 
of  the  stemnees  of  his  character,  which  was  often  indeied  more  in 
appearance  than  reality,  he  was  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  devotedly 
attached  to  his  friends^  and  active  in  promoting  their  interests ;  nor 
were  his  friends  less  attached  to  him. 

There  was  much  appearance  of  paradox  in  Swift's  character,  which 
often  arose  from  his  assuming,  in  speaking  and  writing,  a  character 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.  He  hated  hypocrisy,  be  hated  the 
assumption  of  virtue,  and.  he  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Thas 
the  levity  of  manner  with  which  he  censured  the  oorruptions  of 
Christianity  induced  many  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  a  Christian : 
and  the  tone  of  misaothropy  which  pervades  many  of  his  writings  was 
ill  suited  to  the  real  character  of  one  who  annually  expended  a  third 
part  of  his  income  in  well-directed  ohsrity ;  who,  of  the  first  500^ 
he  had  to  spare,  formed  a  loan  fund  for  the  use,  without  interest,  of 
poor  tradesmen  and  others;  who  was  a  warm  and  steady  friend,  a 
liberal  patron,  and  a  kind  master.  He  who  always  spoke  of  Ireland 
as  a  country  hateful  to  him,  was  yet  the  firm,  fearless,  and  constant 
assertor  of  her  rights  and  protector  of  her  liberties.  Johnson  speaks 
of  his  love  of  a  shilling.  Habits  of  strict  economy  have  given  many  a 
man  the  appearance  of  loving  a  shilling  who  thinks  nothing  of  giving 
away  pounds.  We  have  spoken  of  the  use  which  he  made  of  his 
money :  in  the  obtaining  of  it  he  was  no  less  free  from  sordidness. 
Of  the  numerous  works  which  he  published,  most  of  which  were 
extremely  popular,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  received  for  any  one  a 
single  shilling  of  direct  remuneration.  Pope  obtained  something  for 
Swift's  share  of  the  *  Miscellanies,'  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
he  directed  his  friend,  who  did  love  a  shilling,  to  keep  the  sum  for 
his  trouble. 

Swift's  conduct  towards  Stella  and  Vanessa  is  that  part  of  his 
character  of  which  least  can  be  said  by  way  of  justification.  We  have 
given  the  details  of  that  conduct  briefly,  and  leave  the  reader  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions. 

In  his  political  principles  he  was  rather  a  Whig  than  a  Tory,  but 
party,  as  a  distinction  whioh  prevents  the  intercourse  of  individuals, 
he  regarded  with  dislike  and  scorn.  He  approved  of  triennial  parlia- 
ment^ nay  annual  parliaments;  he  was  the  defender  of  popular 
rights,  and  frequently  exposed  himself  to  danger  in  defending  them ; 
he  was  a  steady  advocate  of  constitutional  freedom.  His  hatred  of 
tyranny  was  almost  a  passion.  The  oppression  which  he  saw  prac- 
tised in  Ireland  was  one  chief  cause  of  his  dislike  to  living  in  that 
country.  He  was  vexed  to  see  the  tame  submission  with  which  the 
Irish  yielded  to  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  He  id  ways  spoke  of  his 
residence  in  Ireland  a?  an  exile,  and,  with  intense  bitterness  of  feeliog, 
of  himself  as  one  condemned  to  die  there  "  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a 
hole."  The  separation  from  his  friends  in  England  certainly  oon- 
tributed  to  produce  this  feeling. 

In  his  religious  principles  he  was  a  violent  high-church  bigot  He 
would  admit  of  no  toleration  either  of  Roman  Catholics  or  of  Dissenters 
AS  a  body,  and  Jews  he  classed  with  infidels.  But  he  did  not  extend 
these  intolerant  principles  to  individuals.  Probably  he  did  not  know 
that  Bolingbroke  was  an  infidel,  but  he  did  know  that  Pope  was  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

Swift's  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  was  extensive, 
but  not  profound.  French  he  wrote  and  spoke  vriUi  facility,  and  he 
understood  Italian.  He  was  well  read  in  Chaucer  and  Milton,  but 
never  mentions  Shakspere,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  copy  of 
his  works.  His  acquaintance  with  English  prose  writers  was  chiefly 
among  the  historians,  especially  Clarendon. 

Swift,  almost  beyond  any  other  writer,  is  distinguished  for  originality. 
He  was  an  observer  for  himself,  and  was  disdi^iful  of  obligation  for 
anything  but  such  facts  as  were  not  within  his  reach.  His  modes  of 
combining  and  comparing  those  facts,  whether  ludicrous  or  serious^ 
were  always  his  ovm. 

As  a  prose  writer,  his  style  is  distinguished  by  plainness,  simplicity, 
and  perspicuity ;  it  is  sometimes  ungrammatical  and  often  heavy,  but 
Is  occasionally  forcible  and  pointed.  As  to  his  numerous  political 
tracts,  when  they  had  ao^mpli^hed  the  end  for  which  they  were 


written,  he  eared  no  more  about  them ;  and  most  readers  now  cars  as 
little.  He  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  at  all  ambitious  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  author.  Hia  object  in  v^iting  was  to  produce  an  effect 
upon  the  public,  or  to  please  his  friends.  The  object  once  attained,  he 
thought  no  more  about  the  means  by  which  it  had  been  accomplished. 
His  letters,  of  which  a  great  number  have  been  published,  are  exoelr 
lent  specimens  of  that  species  of  composition ;  written,  without  any 
view  to  publication,  either  to  keep  up  the  intercourse  of  friendship 
or  for  purposes  of  business,  they  abound  in  practical  good  senses 
clear,  unaffected,  unembelUshed,  with  occasional  touches  of  wit  and 
humour,  such  as  appear  to  have  arisen,  without  being  sought  for,  in 
the  writer's  mind  at  the  moment  of  writing.  A  few  of  his  Sermons 
have  been  published ;  they  are  of  the  most  plain  and  practical  cha- 
racter. As  a  party  writer,  he  used  no  arms  but  such  as  are  considered 
fair  in  that  species  of  warfare.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  make 
false  statements;  he  was  no  assailant  of  virtuous  character.  The 
vices  and  the  faults  of  those  public  men  to  whom  he  was  opposed 
were  censured  with  unsparing  severity,  or  covered  with  ridicule ;  but 
the  men  were  such  as  Wharton  and  Wood  and  Bettesworth.  Men  of 
less  objectionable  character  were  touched  more  lightly. 

Swift's  permanent  reputation  as  a  prose  writer  is  likely  to  depend, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  his  humorous  pieces,  but  chieOy  upon 
his '  Qulliver's  Travels.'  For  this  satirical  romance  he  derived  hints 
from  Lucian,  Bergerac,  and  Rabelais;  but  he  derived  nothing  mors 
than  hints.  His  claim  to  originality  is  unaffected  by  any  reaeuiblanoe 
which  his  romance  bears  to  these  sources.  The  style  of  the  work  is 
an  admirable  imitation  of  the  plain,  dry,  and  minute  style  of  the  old 
voyagers,  such  as  Dampier ;  and  the  character  of  Gulliver  himself,  as  a 
ropresentative  of  this  class,  is  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  o&  The 
work  consists  of  four  voyages.  The  Voyage  to  Lilliput  is  for  the 
most  part  a  satiro  on  the  manners  and  usages  of  the  court  of  George  L 
The  Voyage  to  Brobdiognag  is  a  mora  extended  satire  on  the  politics  of 
Europe  generally.  These  two  voyages  aro  indisputably  the  meet 
delightful  parts  of  the  book ;  and  aro  read  by  most  readers  with  great 
pleasure  as  mere  tales,  vrith  such  admirable  skill  is  an  air  of  truth  and 
reality  thrown  over  the  narrative.  The  Flying  Island  is  a  satire 
directed  against  speculative  philosophy,  especially  mathematics.  For 
this  part  of  his  task  Swift  was  but  poorly  qualified,  and  except  that 
part  which  is  aimed  at  projectors  and  quacks,  the  satire  for  the  most 
part  falls  harmless.  The  fourth  voyage,  in  which  Gulliver  gets  among 
the  Houyhnhnms  and  Taboos,  is  an  exaggerated  satire  on  the  vices  of 
mankind.  The  fiction  is  in  itself  unnaturally  impossible^  and  the 
details  are  sometimes  disguEtingly  filthy. 

Swift's  poems  are  not,  properly  sp«[dLing,  poetry,  nor  is  Swift  a 
poet;  his  imagination  is  not  of  the  kind  which  produces  poetry ;  it  ia 
not  filled  with  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  nature,  but  with  the  petty 
details  of  artificial  life;  he  is  a  satirist  of  the  first  class;  as  a  poetical 
describer  of  manners,  he  has  never  been  excelled:  as  a  poetical 
humourist  he  almost  stands  alone ;  indeed  the  most  delightful  of  his 
poems  aro  those  in  which  he  expresses  the  notions  and  uses  the 
language  of  some  assumed  character,  as  in  '  Mrs.  Harris's  Petition.'  In 
this  species  of  humour  he  had  no  model,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Thomas  Hood,  no  imitator  has  ever  approached  him.  Of  the  genersl 
style  of  his  poems.  Dr.  Johnson  remarks  that  "  the  diction  is  correct, 
the  numbers  are  smooth,  and  the  rhymes  exact  There  seldom  occurs 
a  hard-laboured  expression  or  a  redundant  epithet  All  hia  verses 
exemplify  his  own  definition  of  a  good  style— they  consist  of  proper 
words  in  proper  places." 

SWIFT,  DEANE,  was  the  grandson  of  Godwin  Swift,  the  eldest  of 
the  uncles  of  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's.  The  Christian  name  of  Deane 
was  derived  from  his  grandmother,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Admiral 
Deane,  who  served  the  Commonwealth  during  the  civil  wars.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  afterwanis  resided  at  Goodrich 
in  Herefordshire.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Whiteway  by  her 
fint  husband,  the  Rev.  T.  Harrison.  Deane  Swift  wrote  an  '  Essay 
upon  the  Life^  Character,  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift;  inter- 
spersed with  some  occasional  Animadversions  upon  the  Remarks  of  a 
late  critical  Author,  and  upon  the  Observations  of  an  anonymous 
Writer  on  these  Remarks ;  to  whioh  is  added  that  Sketch  of  Dr.  Swift's 
Life,  written  by  the  Dr.  himself,  which  was  lately  presented  by  the 
Author  of  this  Essay  to  the  Univenity  of  Dublin,'  8vo,  London,  1755. 
He  also  published  '  The  Works  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift^  Dean  of  St 
Patrick*s,  collected  and  revised  by  Deane  Swift,  Esq.,  of  Goodrich  in 
Herefordshire,'  12mo,  London,  1765,  about  20  vols.  Deane  Swift  con- 
tributed a  portion  of  correspondence  to  Nichols's  edition  of  Swift's 
Works,  19  vols.  8vo.    He  died  at  Woroester,  July  12, 1783. 

SWIFT,  THEOPHILUS,  was  the  son  of  Deane  Swift,  and  was  bom 
at  Goodrich  in  Herefordshire.  He  wrote  '  The  Gamblera,'  a  poem, 
4to;  'The  Temple  of  Folly,'  in  4  cantos,  London,  1787;  *  Poetical 
Addresses  to  his  Majesty,*  4to,  1788;  'Letter  to  the  King  on  the 
Conduct  of  Colonel  Lennox,'  4 to,  1789.  His  remarks  in  this  letter 
gave  ofience  to  Colonel  Leianox,  who  demanded  satisfaction,  and  a 
duel  was  the  consequence,  in  which  Swift  received  a  pistol  wound 
In  the  year  1790  a  man  lurked  at  night  in  the  streets  of  London,  and 
wounded  fismales  with  a  sharp  instrument  He  escaped  detection  for 
some  time,  and  the  public  called  him  'The  Monster.'  A  person  of  the 
name  of  Williams,  an  artificial-fiower  maker,  was  at  length  arrested, 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  six  moothif  impiiKmmsiiti 
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Tbeophilus  Swift  seems  to  have  thought  that  this  man  was  innocent^ 
and  exerted  himself  hoth  at  the  trial  and  afterwards,  to  prove  his 
innocence.  He  wrote  a  '  Vindication  of  Renwick  Williams,  commonly 
called  the  Monster/  London,  1700.  Theophilus  Swift  wrote  an 
'  Essay  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Rhyme/  which  was  printed  in  the 
'Transactions'  of  the  Irish  Academy,  vol.  is.,  1801 ;  and  in  1811  he 
published  at  Dublin  '  Mr.  Swift's  Correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dobbin  and  his  Family.'  Scott's  edition  of  Swift's  Works  contains 
several  communications  from  Theophilus  Swift  He  inherited  from 
his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Whiteway,  a  considerable  estate  in  the  county 
of  Limerick.    He  died  in  Ireland,  in  the  summer  of  1815. 

SWINBURNE,  HENRY,  an  English  traveUer,  was  bom  in  May 
1752.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  John  Swinburne,  Bart.,  of 
CapheatoD,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  of  an  ancient  Roman 
Catholic  family.  He  received  his  education  at  the  monastic  seminary 
of  Lacelle,  in  France,  where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of 
ancient  and  modem  literature  and  in  drawing.  By  the  death  of  his 
eldest  brother,  he  became  possessed  of  an  annuity  and  of  a  small 
estate  at  Hamsterley,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  was  thus  placed 
in  independent  circumstances.  He  now  set  out  on  a  tour,  in  which  he 
visited  Turin,  Qenoa,  Florence,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  improving 
himself  on  his  route  in  the  knowledge  of  works  of  art  and  in  drawing. 
On  his  way  home  through  Paris,  he  became  acquainted  with  and 
married  Miss  Baker,  daughter  of  the  then  solicitor-general  of  the  West 
Indies,  and,  retuming  to  England,  resided  with  her  some  time  at  his 
estate  at  Hamsterley,  where  he  amused  himself  with  gardening  and 
laying  out  grounds.  He  soon  recommenced  travelling,  and  reached 
Paris,  in  March  1774 ;  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  proceeded 
to  Bordeaux,  and,  after  spending  a  year  in  the  south  of  France, 
accompanied  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne  on  a  tour  in  Spain; 
they  travelled  along  the  coast  from  Barcelona  to  Cadix,  and  thenoe 
through  the  interior  to  Madrid,  Burgos,  and  Bayonne,  where  they 
arrived  in  June  1776.  At  the  close  of  this  year  Swinburne,  in  com- 
pany with  his  wife,  left  Mai-seille  for  Naples.  He  remained  in  Italy 
till  June  1779,  during  which  period,  after  staying  a  year  at  Naples,  at 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  lY.,  he  visited  Sicily,  Rome^  Florence,  and 
Turin,  whence  he  returned  to  France.  About  this  time  he  published 
an  account  of  Ms  Spanish  tour  in  a  series  of  letters,  and  spent  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1779  in  England.  The  next  year  he  travelled 
through  France  and  Italy  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  received  with 
much  kindness  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  her  son  Joseph  II. 
He  was  again  in  England  in  1781,  and  in  1788  set  out  for  Paris  to  seek 
indemnity  from  the  Firench  government  for  the  loss  of  his  West  India 
property,  which  had  been  devastated  during  the  war.  Through  the 
favour  of  Maria  Antionette,  he  obtained  in  compensation  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  the  value  of  which  was  however 
much  reduced  on  tbe  cession  of  the  island  to  Qreat  Britain.  In  1786 
Swinburne  again  went  to  Paris,  and  returned  in  1788. 

After  having  long  solicited  a  diplomatic  appointment  from  the 
British  government,  he  was  appointed,  in  1796,  commissioner  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  cartel  then  proposed  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners- 
of-war  between  France  and  England.  In  the  peiformance  of  this 
service  great  difficulties  occurred  from  the  refusal  of  the  French  to 
give  up  Sur  Sidney  Smith ;  and,  after  long  and  fmitless  negociations, 
Swinburne  was  finally  recalled  at  the  close  of  the  year  1797.  His 
latter  years  were  saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  son,  who  was  shipwrecked 
on  his  way  to  Jamaica,  and  by  the  diminution  of  his  fortune,  which 
induced  him,  in  1801,  to  accept  the  offices  of  vendue  master  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  and  commissioner  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Danish  islands.  After  a  few  mouths'  residence  at  Trinidad,  Swinbmne 
fell  a  victim  to  the  climate,  April  1, 1803. 

His  works  are — '  Travels  through  Spain  in  the  years  1775  and  1776/ 
8vo,  London,  in  a  series  of  Letters ;  *  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies  in  the 
Years  1777, 1778, 1779,  and  1780 ; '  and  a  Correspondence  extending 
from  the  year  1774  to  that  of  his  'death,  edited  by  Charles  White,  Esq., 
under  the  title  of  the  '  Courts  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  Last 
Century,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1841.  This  publication  contains  many 
curious  details  concerning  the  courts  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI., 
and  the  most  stirring  periods  of  the  French  Revolution.  Swinbume 
is  a  lively  and  sensible  writer ;  he  describes  eve'ry thing  in  an  easy, 
unafiected,  and  sometimes  forcible  style;  he  is  an  attentive  observer 
of  national  characteristics,  and  has  selected  with  judgment  such 
anecdotes  and  incidents  as  best  illustrate  the  manners  of  difierent 
countries. 

SWITHIN,  SAINT,  soventeontb  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  bom 
in  the  early  pnrt  of  the  9th  century,  but  the  exact  year  is  not  ascer- 
tained. He  was  ordained  priest  in  880  by  Helmstan,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  was  soon  after  appointed  by  King  Egbert  his  chaplain, 
and  tutor  to  his  son  Ethelwulf.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter  he  became 
chancellor,  and  was  entmsted  with  the  education  of  Alfred,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Rome.  The  services  rendered  by  Swithin  to  Ethel- 
wulf in  the  direction  of  the  ecclesiastical  affiiirs  of  his  kingdom  were 
rewarded  by  his  elevation  in  852  to  the  see  of  W^inchester,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Helmstan.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  originator 
of  the  payment  of  '  Peter^pence'  to  Rome,  though  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  this  tribute  had  an  earlier  origin,  and  also  to  have  pro- 
cured the  first  act  of  the  Wittenagemot  for  enforcing  the  universal 
payment  of  tithes. 
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William  of  Malme&bury  says  of  St.  Swithin  that  "  be  was  a  rich 
treasure  of  all  virtues,  and  that  those  in  which  he  took  uost  delight 
were  humility  and  charity  to  the  poor."  He  adds,  that  he  built  several 
churches,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  spiritual  administra- 
tion of  his  diocese ;  in  his  frequent  visitations  of  it  he  travelled  with 
his  clergy  on  foot^  and  for  the  most  part  by  night,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  of  ostentation.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Ethel bert,  on 
the  2nd  of  July  862.  His  last  request  was  that  he  should  be  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Winchester,  **  ubi  cadaver  ot  pedibus  prsetereun- 
tium  et  stillicidiis  e  coslo  rorantibus  esset  obnoxium."  Within  a 
century  afterwards,  his  name  having  been  admitted  into  the  calendar 
as  that  of  a  canonised  saint,  it  was  resolved  to  transfer  his  remains  to 
the  cathedral,  and  to  place  them  in  a  magnificent  shrine  prepared  for 
the  purpose  by  King  Egbert.  The  translation,  which  was  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  16th  of  July,  was  delayed  for  forty  days  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severe  rainy  weather  which  occurred,  and  hence  arose 
the  well-known  tradition  that  if  it  rain  on  St.  Swithin's  day  there  will 
be  rain  for  forty  days  after.  In  France  the  day  of  the  festival  of 
St.  Qervais  (June  19th)  is  marked  by  a  similar  superstition.  These 
superstitions  are  not  however  altogether  unfounded  on  facts,  experi- 
ence having  shown  that  whenever  a  wet  season  sets  in  about  the  end 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  it  generally  continues  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  that,  in  a  majority  of  our  summers,  a  rainy  season  of 
about  forty  days  comes  on  nearly  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  tra- 
dition of  Saint  Swithin. 

The  festival  of  St.  Swithin  in  the  Roman  Martyrology  is  the  2nd  of 
July,  the  day  of  his  death ;  but  in  England  it  was  celebrated  on  the 
15th  of  July,  the  day  appointed  for  the  translation  of  his  relics  to  tho 
Cathedral  of  Winchester. 

SYDENHAM,  CHARLES  EDWARD  POULETT  THOMSON, 
LORD,  was  the  son  oi  John  Poulett  Thomson,  Esq.,  of  Waverley  Abbey 
and  Roehampton  in  Surrey,  the  head  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  J. 
Thomson,  T.  Bonar,  and  Co.,  which  had  been  long  one  of  the  most 
eminent  houses  engaged  in  the  Russian  trade.  Mr.  John  Thomson, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Poulett  by  sign-manual,  in  1820,  in  memory 
of  his  mother,  married,  in  1781,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jacob  of 
Salisbury,  and  by  her  he  had  a  family  of  nine  children,  of  whom  the 
subject  of  the  present  notice,  bom  at  Waverley  on  tho  18th  of  Sep- 
tember 1799,  was  the  youngest.  There  were  two  elder  sons,  Andrew 
and  G^rge,  of  whom  the  latter,  now  Qeorge  Poulett  Scrope,  Esq.,  is 
Uie  present  member  for  Stroud,  and  the  author  of  '  Principles  of 
Political  Economy/  12mo,  1883,  and  of  <The  Life  of  Lord  Sydenham,' 
8vo,  1848. 

Lord  Sydenham  was  never  at  any  public  school  or  university ;  and 
he  left  his  native  countiy  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  be  placed  in  his  ' 
father's  house  of  business  at  St  Petersburg,  then  under  the  chief 
direction  of  his  eldest  brother.  He  returned  to  England  in  ill-healtli 
in  1817 ;  then  made  a  tour  to  the  south  of  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy;  after  which  he  took  his  place  in  his  father's  counting-honse  in 
London,  in  the  summer  of  1819.  In  the  spring  of  1821  he  was  again 
sent  out  to  St  Petersburg,  this  time  as  a  partner  in  the  firm ;  and  hero 
he  remained  for  two  years.  The  greater  part  of  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1823-24  he  spent  in  Vienna;  whence  retuming  by  Paris  to  Eng- 
land, ho  assumed,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Andrew,  the  chief 
conduct  of  the  business  in  London. 

Sanguine,  ambitious,  and  self-confident,  he  involved  himself  to 
some  extent  in  the  American  mining  speculations  of  1825.  Meanwhile 
he  had  become  intimate  with  young  Mr.  Bentham  and  Mr.  James  Mill, 
with  Mr.  Warburton,  Mr.  Hume,  Dr.  (now  Sir  John)  Bowring,  and  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  and  had  set  his  heart  upon  entering  public  life.  He 
obtained  a  seat  in  parliament  for  Dover,  after  an  expensive  contest,  at 
the  general  election  in  the  summer  of  1826.  His  rise  firom  this  date 
was  very  rapid.  Voting  steadily  with  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Opposition,  he  spoke  but  seldom,  and  almost  exclusively  upon  com- 
mercial questions.  On  the  first  occasion  however  on  which  he  delivered 
himself  at  any  length,  in  a  debate  on  the  state  of  the  shipping  interest^ 
on  the  7th  of  May  1827,  he  made  a  very  favourable  impression  on  the 
House,  and  had  the  gratification  of  being  warmly  complimented  by 
Mr.  Huskisson.  After  this,  whenever  he  rose  he  was  listened  to  with 
attention.  He  was  again  retumed  for  Dover  in  1830 ;  and  when  the 
Whigs  came  into  power,  in  November  of  that  year,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  offices  of  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  IVade  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy.  He  was  retumed  again  for  Dover  after  his  acceptance 
of  office,  and  also  to  the  succeeding  parliament,  which  met  in  June 
1831.  At  the  general  election  in  December  1832,  he  was  retumed 
both  for  Dover  and  for  Manchester ;  he  elected  to  sit  for  the  latter 
place ;  and  continued  to  represent  Manchester  as  long  as  he  remained 
m  the  House  of  Commons.  Meanwhile  on  the  reconstruction  of  the 
ministry  in  June  1884,  occasioned  by  the  secession  of  Lord  Stanley 
and  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  was  made  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Auckland,  who  was  removed 
to  the  Admiralty  ;  and  on  the  recovery  of  power  by  his  party  in  April 
1835,  after  Sir  Robert  Peel's  short  admimstrotion,  he  resumed  that 
office  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  So  early  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1886,  if  there  be  no  misprint  of  the  date  in  Mr.  P.  Scrope^s  narrative^ 
it  had  been  in  contemplation  to  remove  him.  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  Older  to  relieve  him  from  the  fatigues  of  the  long  xught  sittings  in  tho 
Commons,  tmder  which  his  health  was  already  beginning  to  break  down; 
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bai  ciroumstanceB,  it  ii  added,  for  a  time  put  a  atop  to  this  pUn.  At 
lest,  towards  the  eloee  of  the  session  of  1889,  on  the  eleyation  of  Mr. 
Spring  Kioe  to  the  peerage,  he  was  offered  his  ehoice  between  the 
chauc**llorship  of  the  exchequer  and  the  government  of  Canada ;  and 
accepted  the  latter.  He  was  sworn  into  his  new  office  before  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  2dth  of  August ;  he  left  England  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tenjber,  and  landed  at  Quebec  on  the  19th  of  October.  Of  his  admi- 
nistrHtion  in  Cannda,  which  was  highly  suocessfi.-l,  Mr.  Scrope  hss 
published  a  very  full  narrative,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Murdoch, 
the  civil  secretary.  In  August  1840,  the  governor-general  was  raiaed 
to  the  peereg'-  by  the  title  of  Baron  Sydenham,  of  Sydenham,  in  Kent^ 
and  Toronto,  in  Canada.  But  on  the  4th  of  September  1841,  whUe 
in  a  weak  state  of  health,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  from 
his  horse,  which  stambled  and  fell  upon  him,  and  to  sustain  a  fracture 
of  the  principal  bone  of  his  right  leg,  besides  other  serious  injuries ; 
and  his  death  followed  on  Sunday  the  19th  of  the  same  month.  The 
most  remarkable  quality  that  Lord  Sydenham  possessed  was  great 
dedaion  of  oliaracter,  arising  from  dear  beaded  ness  and  aelf-reliance. 
His  activity,  seal,  and  extensive  information  also  made  him  an  excel- 
lent mHU  of  business,  and  his  attractive  manners  added  to  his  value 
as  a  partisan. 

STDENHAM,  FLOTER,  was  bom  in  1710,  and  was  educated  at 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1734. 
Having  undertaken  the  laborious  and  unproductive  task  of  translating 
Plato  into  English,  he  issued  proposals  for  publishing  his  work  by 
subscription  in  1759.  accompanied  by  a  'Synopsis,  or  General  View  of 
the  Works  of  Plato.'  The  subscribers  were  few,  and  some,  it  is  said, 
fulled  in  their  engagements ;  and  after  a  life  of  labour  and  want  he 
died  in  old  age  (April  1,  1787),  imprisoned  for  a  debt  contracted  at 
the  eating-house  which  he  frequented.  Melancholy  as  was  his  end,  it 
was  honoured  in  its  results  ;  for  in  consequence,  *'one  of  the  members 
of  a  club  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Coffee-House  proposed  that  it  should 
adopt  as  its  object  some  means  to  prevent  similar  afflictions,  and  to 
assidt  deserving  authors  and  their  families  in  distress ;"  and  this  was 
the  origin  of  Uiat  valuable  institution,  the  Literary  Fund,  from  an 
account  published  by  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken.  Sydenham 
is  therein  characterised  as  "  a  man  revered  for  his  knowledge,  and 
beloved  for  the  candour  of  his  temper  and  gentleness  of  his  mauners." 

Between  1759  and  1780  Sydenham  published  translationB  of  the  lo. 
Greater  and  Lesser  Hippias,  Banquet,  Rivals,  Mono,  First  and  Second 
Alcibiades,  and  Philebus,  with  notes  :  these  are  collected  in  thrte 
quarto  volumes.  These  versions  were  afterwards  induded  by  Thomas 
Taylor  in  his  complete  translation  of  Plato,  1804,  revised,  and  with  a 
selection  of  the  notes.  Taylor  complains,  while  paying  tribute  to 
Sydenham's  natural  powers,  that  from  early  prejudices,  and  the 
preasure  of  diatress,  he  wos  unequal  to  the  reception  and  explanation 
of  "Plato's  more  sublime  tenets.  His  translation  however  of  other 
parts,  which  are  not  so  abstruse,  is  excellent  In  these  he  not  only 
presents  his  reader  faithfully  with  the  matter,  but  likewise  with  the 
genuine  manner  of  Plato."    (Introduction.) 

Sydenham's  other  works  are— <A  Dissertation  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Heraelitus,  so  &r  as  it  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  Plato/  1775 ; 
'Onomastioon  Tbeologicnm,  or  an  Essay  on  the  Divine  Names, 
according  to  the  Platonic  Philoaophy.' 

SYDENHAM,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  most  distinguUhed  of  English 
physicians,  was  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  at  Winford  Eagle  in 
Dorsetshire.  He  was  bom  therein  1624,  and  was  admitted  a  commoner 
of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1642.  The  occupation  of  that  dty  as  a 
garrison  by  Charles  I.  interrupted  his  studies  for  a  time;  but  he 
returned  to  Magdalen  Hall  when  Oxford  was  given  up  to  the 
parliamentaiy  forces,  and  in  1648  ho  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Physia 

It  has  been  stated  that  Sydenham  served  for  some  time  In  the  royal 
army  during  the  commotions  of  the  civil  war;  but  this  assertion  rests 
on  no  good  authority,  and  all  Sydenham's  connections  belonged  to  the 
republican  party.  His  elder  brother  William  was  a  colonel  in  the 
parliamentary  army,  and  rose  during  the  oommonwealth  to  the 
highest  poets.  It  was  also  through  the  interest  of  his  party  that 
Sydenham  obtained,  about  1648,  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls'  College,  in 
the  place  of  a  person  who  had  been  ejected  for  his  royalist  opinions. 
He  pursued  his  studies  at  Oxford  for  some  years,  and  is  said  by  the 
famous  French  surgeon  Desault  to  have  visited  Montpellier,  where 
there  was  a  medical  school,  which  then  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation. 
Subsequently  he  quitted  Oxford,  ond  having  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  at  Cambridge,  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  settled  in  London. 

He  soon  rose  to  the  top  of  hii  profession,  and  between  the  years 
1660  and  1670  had  a  more  extenaive  practice  than  any  other  physician. 
This  success  must  have  been  entirely  due  to  himself,  for,  from  some 
cause  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  the  Collm  of  Physicians  as  a  body 
were  hostile  to  him;  while  his  known  relations  to  the  republican 
party  would  cut  off  court  patronage  or  fovour.  After  suffering  for 
manv  years  from  the  gout,  he  died  on  the  29th  of  December  1689,  at 
his  house  in  Pall  Mall,  and  was  buried  in  the  aisle  of  St  James's 
ehurch,  Westminster. 

In  1666  Sydenham  published  his  first  work,  which  oonaisted  of 
otservafcons  upon  ferers.  An  enlarged  edition  of  this  treatise 
appeared  under  a  new  name  In  the  year  167(J.    This  second  edition  I 


contained  his  remarks  on  the  small-pox  and  on  other  eruptive  ferei^ 
and  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  singularly  accurate  description  of 
symptoms,  bat  also  for  the  recommendation  of  a  practice  directly 
opposed  to  the  heating  and  stimulating  plan  of  treatment  which  then 
universally  prsvailed.  Remarks  on  the  epidemic  diseases  of  Loodoo 
from  1675  to  1680 ;  a  treatise  on  dropsy  and  on  the  gout;  and  a  tract 
on  the  rise  of  a  new  fever,  were  his  principal  other  publications 

IVom  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  we  cannot  here  enter  upon  u 
examination  of  these  works ;  but  it  is  worth  while,  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  acquired  such  high  eminence  as  Sydenham,  to  inquire  what 
were  the  causes  to  which  he  owed  his  great  oelebrity.  He  was  not  a 
learned  man,  and  his  works,  written  by  him  originally  in  English, 
were  translated  into  Latm  before  pobUcation  by  his  friends  Dr. 
Mapletoft  and  Mr.  Havers.  He  constmcted  no  brilliant  theory,  and 
indeed  was  not  always  consistent  in  following  that  which  he  adopted. 
Were  we  to  reckon  Sydenham  among  the  followers  of  any  partieular 
school,  it  would  be  among  those  of  the  chemical  phjsieiaus,  who 
sought  for  the  causes  of  disease  in  a  supposed  fermentatioo  and 
chemical  decomposition  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Sydenhami 
method  of  treating  small-pox  however,  though  so  great  an  improvs- 
ment  on  the  practice  whioh  then  prevailed,  was  in  opposition  to  the 
theory  which  he  had  embraced.  But  his  chief  merit  consists  not  so 
much  in  his  method  of  treatment,  which  is  not  unfrequently  defective, 
ss  in  his  singular  talent  for  observation.  The  pictuMS  which  he  baa 
drawn  of  diseases  are  so  aceurate,  that  in  many  instances  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  improve  upon  them.  He  betook  himself  to  carefully 
noting  the  symptoms  of  diaease,  and  the  encouragement  of  his  friend 
Locke  assured  him  that  his  was  the  right  method  of  seekisg  for 
truth.  This  it  is  which  constitutes  his  merit,  that,  in  an  age  of 
brilliant  theoriea,  he  applied  himself  to  questioning  Nature  herself; 
justly  thinking  that  though  "the  practioe  of  physic  may  aeem  to  flow 
from  hypotheses,  yet,  if  Uie  hypotheses  are  solid  and  tme,  they  in 
some  measure  owe  their  origin  to  practice."  By  treading  in  this  potii, 
Sydenham  has  gained  a  name  which  will  last;  while  many,  his  supe- 
riors in  learning,  perhaps  his  equals  in  genius,  sure  forgotten,  or  remem< 
bered  only  ss  instances  of  the  misapplicatiori  of  great  gifts  to  little 
purpose.  Sydenham's  works  have  passed  through  various  editioD.s 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  The  edition  entitled 
'  Opera  Medics,'  published  at  Qeneva,  in  2  vols.  4to,  in  1716,  is  prefe^ 
able  to  the  English  editions.  The  translation  of  his  worka  by  Dr.  Swan 
is  well  executed ;  the  best  edition  of  it  is  that  of  Dr.  Wallia,  in  2  vok 
8vo,  published  in  1789. 

SYDNEY.    [Sidney.] 

SYLBURQ  (Utinised  SYLBURGIUS),  FREDERIC,  was  born  in 
1536,  in  the  vilUige  of  Wetter,  near  Marburg^  whence  he  generally 
calls  himself  Fredericus  Sylburgius  Yeterenais.  His  father  was  a 
fiurmer  in  middling  circumstances;  but  the  son  received  a  goodeda- 
cation,  and  during  the  time  he  spent  at  the  University  of  Jena,  he 
chiefly  devoted  Idmself  to  the  study  of  Greek  under  Khodomamn& 
After  the  completion  of  his  academical  course,  he  had  the  management 
of  several  public  schools,  first  that  of  Lich,  in  the  county  of  Solm^  and 
then  that  of  Keuhans,  near  Worms.  But  he  had  no  particular  liking 
for  the  business  of  teaching,  and  his  occupation  took  up  all  the  time 
which  he  wished  to  devote  to  literary  labours.  Acoordbgly  he  gtre 
up  his  post^  and  entered  into  a  connection  with  the  printer  Andrew 
Wechel,  of  Frankfiirt-on-the-Msin,  for  whose  establishment  Sylbuig 
undertook  to  edit  Greek  works.  He  continued  at  FVankfurt  until 
1691,  when  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  and  formed  a  similar  connection 
with  the  printer  Hieronymus  Commelin.  In  both  places  Sylbuig,who 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  printing  of  all  Qreek  works,  aa  well  si 
the  preparation  of  them,  performed  these  duties  with  the  ntmoat 
accuracy,  and  showed  an  extraordinary  critical  talent  m  the  notes 
which  accompanied  almost  all  his  editions.  He  thus  gauad  great 
celebrity,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hessen  munificently  rewarded  him 
with  an  annual  pension  from  the  funds  of  the  University  of  Marboig. 
Further  particulars  of  hia  life  are  not  known.  He  died  at  Heidelbef]^ 
on  the  16th  of  Februaiy  1596,  as  is  stated  on  his  tombstone,  which 
still  exists  at  Heidelberg.  ^ 

Sylburg  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  most  industrious  Gre^ 
scholars  of  the  16th  century,  and  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  each 
as  Casaubon  and  De  Thou,  entertained  a  profound  admiration  for 
him.  He  was  a  worthy  contemporary  of  Henry  Stephens,  whoee 
Thesaurus  of  the  Greek  language  containa  many  articles  by  Sylbuif^ 
The  editions  of  Greek  writers  by  Sylburg  are  still  very  valuable,  and  in 
critical  accuracy  they  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Stephens,  althougb 
they  are  not  so  beautifully  printed.  Some  of  his  editions  have  never 
yet  been  excelled.  His  first  publications  were  new  editions  of  some 
elementary  Greek  grammars  which  were  then  generally  used.  1° 
1588  he  published,  at  Frankfurt,  in  one  volume,  folio,  his  fdlUonoi 
Pausanias,  with  notes  by  himself  and  Xylander,  and  an  improTed 
reprhit  of  the  Latin  translation  by  Romulus  Amaseu&  It  also  oontaios 
a  dissertation  by  Sylburg,  'De  Grammaticis Pausanise  Anomalia.'  Tbe 
whole  was  reprinted  in  1618.  Between  1584  and  1587  he  pubhsbea 
at  Frankfurt  a  complete  edition  of  AristoUe,  in  11  parts,  or  5  voia 
4to.  ThU  edition  only  contains  the  Greek  text  with  the  vanooi 
readings,  and  la  still  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  correct  editions  w 
all  AristoUe's  works.  In  1585  he  edited  four  discourses  ofUo^^ 
(ad  Demonicum,  ad  Nicoolem,  Niooolea,  contra  Sophistas)|  8to^  frani^' 
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fart  Tbo  year  following  there  appeftred  by  him  the  fint  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Dionyeius  of  Halioftmaasue,  2  toIi.  folio, 
Franks  It  cont&ins  the  improved  Latia  tranalatiou  of  the  Roman 
Antiquities  by  Qelenins,  with  very  useful  notes  and  indices.  This 
edition  was  reprinted,  but  yevy  incorrectly,  in  2  vols,  folio,  Leipzig, 
1691.  From  1688  to  1590,  he  published,  at  Frankfort^  in  8  vols, 
folio,  the  valuable  ooUeotion  of  ancient  writers  on  the  history  of 
Rome,  under  the  title  *  Romansd  Historiss  Scriptores,  Latini  et  Qreeci, 
addita  variantis  sciiptune  notatione  et  notis.'  YoL  i.  oontains  the 
Fasti  Capitolini,  Messala  Corvious,  h,  Florus,  Yelleius  Patereulus,  S. 
AureliuB  Victor,  S.  Rufus,  Eutropius,  Cassiodorus,  Jornandes,  and 
Julius  Ezsuperantius.  VoL  iL  contoins  Suetonius,  the  Scriptores 
Historia)  Aagustae,  Ammianus  Maroellinus,  Pomponius  Laetus,  J. 
Bapt  Egnatius,  Ausonii  Epigrammata  in  Cesares,  Romauorum  Impe- 
ratorum  Catalogue,  and  Romanio  Urbis  Desoriptia  Vol.  iii  contains 
the  Scriptores  Grsed  Minores  Historic  Romans),  that  is,  the  Fasti 
Consnlares  (Qreek  and  Latin),  PsBanias,  Xiphilinus,  Herodian,  Zosimns 
Julian's  desars,  Olympiodorus,  and  extracts  from  Suidas.  In  1590 
he  published,  at  Frankfurt,  in  4to,  the  work  of  the  grammarian 
ApoUonius, '  De  Syntazi,  sea  Conatructione  Orationis.'  The  last  work 
that  he  published  in  the  establlBbment  of  Wechel  was  a  collection  of 
some  Qreek  gnomio  poets,  *  Epica  Elegiacseqae  Minoram  Poetarom 
Gnomsd,  Onece  et  Latine,'  8to,  Frankf.,  1591.  A  seoond  and  much 
improved  collection  appeared  at  Heidelberg  in  the  year  of  Sylburg's 
death.  All  the  subsequent  editions  of  Sylburg  were  published  in  t^e 
printing  establishment  of  Commelin  at  Heidelbeig.  In  1592  he  edited 
in  1  vol.  folio,  the  commentary  of  the  Aporalypae,  by  Andreas 
Cretensis,  in  Latin  and  Qreek ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  the 
editio  prinoeps  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  work  of  Theodoretus,  entitled 
'  Remedia  contra  Morbos  Qraeoos,'  with  the  Latin  translation  of  Zeno- 
bios  AociajuoH,  and  notes  by  himself.  In  1592  be  also  edited  the 
complete  works  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  with  notes,  folio ;  and  in 
1595,  in  folio,  all  the  works  of  Justin  the  Martyr.  This  edition  is 
founded  upon  that  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1551,  but  Sylbuig  improved 
the  text,  and  added  very  useful  notes :  it  is  still  the  standard  edition. 
In  1594  he  edited  the  *  Etymologicum  Magnum,'  in  folio,  with  notes 
and  a  very  useful  index.  The  year,  after  he  edited '  Sanoanica,  sive 
Collectio  Soriptorum  de  Rebns  ao  Religions  Tarcarum,  Graeoe  et 
Latine,'  in  8vo.  Among  other  less  important  writers,  it  contains  a 
refutation  of  Mohammedanism  by  Eutbymins  Zigabenus^  and  a  life 
of  Mohammed  by  an  anonymous  Gredc  writer.  Sylbuig,  on  his 
death,  left  in  manuscript  a  considerable  number  of  materials  which 
he  had  collected  for  an  edition  of  Herodotus,  and  which  were  after- 
wards  made  use  of  by  Jungermaxm  in  his  edition  of  Herodotn%  folio^ 
Frankfurt,  1608. 
,     (J.  G.  Jung,  Vita  Frederiei  Si/lbnrgii,  8vo,  Berlebnrg,  1745.) 

STLVE'RIUS,  son  of  Bishop  Hormisdas,  and  a  native  of  Campania, 
succeeded  Agapetus  as  bishop  of  Rome  in  585.  Theodatas,  the 
Gothic  king  of  Italy,  is  said  to  have  influenced  his  election.  Soon 
after,  Beliearias  came  with  an  army  sent  by  the  Emperor  JnsUnisn, 
defeated  the  Goths,  and  took  possession  of  Rome.  Vigiliui^  a  deacon 
of  Rome^  intrigued  with  the  court  of  Constantinople  to  have  Sylverins 
deposed,  on  the  pretence  that  he  &voured  the  Gk>ths,  and  Sjlverius 
was  acoordingly  seised  by  order  of  Justinian,  and  sent  into  exile  to 
Patara  in  537,  where  he  died,  June  20, 5S8,  and  Yigilius  was  put  in  his 
place.    (Platina  and  Panvinio,  Xe  Vite  d^  PcnttficL) 

SYLVESTER  I.  suoeeeded  Melchiades  as  bishop  of  Rome  m  814. 
The  Christian  Church  was  now  in  the  ascendant  throughout  the 
Western  worid,  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Constantine. 
By  Constantine's  orders  a  coonoil  was  assembled  at  Arelatam  (Aries) 
in  814,  at  which  some  deputies  of  the  bifihop  of  Rome  were  present^ 
and  in  which  the  Donatists  were  condemned.  Bat  the  principd 
event  of  Sylvester's  pontificate  was  the  great  council  of  Nicsea  in  825, 
which  defined  the  articles  of  the  Christian  fisith,  and  also  determined 
the  order  of  the  hierarohy  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  thereby  made  primate  over  the  sees  of  the  pro- 
vinces styled  SuburbicarisB^  which,  onder  the  new  distribution  of  the 
empire  made  by  Constantino,  were  placed  under  the  jnrisdiotion  of 
the  Vtcarius  Urbis,  or  imperial  vicar  of  Rome.  Sylvester  did  not 
repair  to  the  council,  but  sent  thither  two  presbyters  as  his  deputies, 
Vitus  and  Vincentius,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  particular 
dibtlnction  or  post  of  honour  in  the  assembly.  The  story  of  the 
donation  made  by  Constantine  to  Pope  Sylvester  of  temporal  juris- 
diction over  the  suburbicarian  provinces  is  now  nniversally  rejected 
as  apocryphal ;  it  may  have  originated  from  the  ohnroh  ohroniders 
confuundiDg  the  temporal  with  the  spiritual  jurisdiotions. 

CoQBtantine  made  a  short  residence  at  Rome  in  Sylvester's  time  in 
326,  but  soon  left  it,  being,  it  seems,  dissatisfied  with  his  reception  by 
the  people.  [Conbtantikos,  Flavius  Valebios^  vol.  ii  ooL  866.] 
The  papal  historians  speak  of  numerous  churches  raised  and  endowed 
by  Constantine  at  or  near  Rom& 

Sylvester  died  in  835,  and  was  sucoeeded  by  Marcua  His  supposed 
epistles  and  deoretals  are  now  considered  apocryphaL 

SYLVESTER  IL    [Gxbbkbt.] 

SYLVESTER,  styled  III.,  Antipope^  was  prochimed  pope  by  ft 
faction  in  Rome  in  opposition  to  Benedict  IX.,  1044 ;  but  after  a 
few  weeks  a  fresh  tumult  at  Rome  drove  away  Sylvester,  and  reinstated 
Benedict 


SYLVESTER,  JOSHUA,  was  bom  in  1563.  He  appears  to  have 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  was  a  member  of  the  company  of 
merchant-adventurers  at  Stade,  for  whose  secretaryship  he  was  a  can- 
didate in  1597,  recommended  by  the  Earl  of  Essex.  He  seems  to 
have  always  remained  a  poor  man,  and  to  have  been  of  a  roving 
disposition.  In  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  he  emigrated  to  Holland,  and 
died  at  Middelburg  in  1618.  Both  in  his  opinions  and  in  his  choice  of 
friends  he  was  strongly  puritanical;  and  those  numerous  versified 
works,  chiefly  translations  from  the  French,  to  which  he  owed  his 
literary  reputation,  show  a  warmly  devotional  and  serious  tone  of 
feeling.  He  was  not  however  remiss  in  courting  the  patronage  of  the 
great.  To  King  James  VI.  he  addressed  many  adulatory  dedications ; 
and  it  was  probably  in  compliment  to  him  that  he  selected  the  topic 
of  one  of  his  original  poems*  which  is  thus  entitled :  '  Tobacco 
battered,  and  the  Pipes  shattered  (about  their  Ears  that  idly  idolize  so 
base  and  barbarous  a  Weed,  or  at  leastwise  over-love  so  loathsome  a 
Vanitie),  by  a  Volley  of  holy  Shot  thundered  from  Mount  Helicon.' 
He  is  chiefly  known  now  on  account  of  the  obligations  said  to  have 
been  incurred  by  Milton  to  his  principal  translation,  that  of  the 
'  Divine  Weeks  and  Works '  of  Bu  Bartas.  [Babta^  Du].  There  are 
two  collected  editions  of  Sylvester^s  works,  both  in  foUo,  and  com- 
menciog  vrith  the  translation  of  Du  Bartas.  Their  dates  are  1683  and 
1641.  The  second  of  them  contains  a  supplement  of  posthumous 
poems ;  among  which  is  that  tasteless  alteration  of  the  '  Soul's  Errand,' 
which  caused  this  fine  poem  to  be  erroneously  attributed  to  Sylvester. 

SYL'VIUS, -ffiNEAS.    [Pius  II.] 

SYMEON,  SETH.    [Simbon,  Sbth.] 

SYMMACHUS  THE  SAMARITAN,  so  called  because  he  was  a 
native  of  Samaria,  and  at  first  also  of  the  Samaritan  religion.  He 
afterwards  became  a  Jew,  and  then  a  Christian  of  the  sect  of  the 
Ebionites.  The  time  in  which  he  lived  is  not  quite  certaio,  though  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus, 
about  A.D.  200. 

Although  subsequently  to  the  Septuagint  two  other  Greek  trans- 
lations of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  made  by  Aquila  and  Theodo- 
tion,  Symmachus  undertook  the  same  task  again.  His  translation 
diflered  in  many  points  from  those  of  his  predecessors,  but  it  was  held 
in  high  esteem,  and  is  often  referred  to  by  subsequent  writers:  it  ii 
especially  praised  for  the  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  the  style. 
Symmachus  himself  published  a  seoond  and  improved  edition  of  it. 
We  only  possess  a  few  fragments  of  this  translation,  which  are 
printed,  together  with  those  of  Aquila  and  Theodotion,  in  the  collec- 
tions of  Morinus  Drusius  and  Montfaucon.  Symmachus  also  wrote  a 
Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  dogmas  of  the  Ebionites,  and  also  to  have 
attacked  Matthew's  genealogy  of  Christ. 

(Fabricius.  ^ti^to(^  Qra/eca^  iii.,  p.  695,  ftc;  SchoU,  Qackichte  det 
Qrieck.  Lilt,  iL,  p.  801,  fta) 

Among  the  schoUasts  on  the  comic  poet  Aristophanes  there  is  one 
whose  name  was  Symmachus;  some  specimens  of  his  scholia  are 
extant    (Fabridus,  BibUoth,  Qraeca,  iL,  p.  374,  n.  oc.) 

SY'MMACHUS,  QUINTUS  AURELIUS,  the  son  of  L.  Anrelins 
Avianus  Symmachus,  who  was  a  man  of  great  worth,  and  in  a.d.  865 
was  prefect  of  the  city  of  Rome.  (Ammian.  Marc.,  xviL  2 ;  Symmaoh., 
'Epist'  L  88.)  The  time  when  his  son  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus  was 
born  is  uncertain;  some  would  place  it  as  early  as  the  year  814, 
which  is  scarcely  credible.  As  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
illustrions  Roman  families^  his  education  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  care.  He  was  instructed  in  rhetoric  by  a  Gaul,  whose  name 
is  not  known.  (Symmach.,  'EpisC  ix.  8&)  In  870  he  vras  pro* 
consul  of  Africa,  and  fourteen  years  later,  884,  he  was  prefect  of  the 
city,  and  in  891  oonsul  with  Tatianus.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
uncertain,  though  it  is  evident  from  his  writings  that  he  was  alive 
in  404. 

Symmachus  was  a  man  of  ability  and  character,  and  during  the 
diflicult  and  dabgerons  situations  into  whieh  he  was  thrown  by  the 
events  of  the  time^  he  showed  a  degree  of  honesty  and  prudence  which 
are  rarely  met  with  in  the  history  of  those  times.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  great  bulwarks  of  psganism,  and  exerted  all  his  powers  to  prevent 
its  overthrow,  especially  during  the  period  of  his  pnntorship  of  the 
city.  We  still  posMss  an  address  of  his  to  the  emperors  Valentinia- 
nns,  Theodosius^  and  Arcadios  (Symmach., '  Epist.'  x.  61),  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  persuade  the  emperors  not  to  remove  the  altar  of 
victory  from  the  curia  Romanab  However,  his  exertions  were  fruitless, 
and  his  address  was  refuted  by  St  Ambrose.  His  assertion  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  empire  provoked 
many  Christians  of  his  own  and  of  subsequent  times  to  refute  the 
charge.  His  partiality  for  paganism  and  its  superstitions  arose  from 
his  general  attachment  to  the  institotions  of  bis  forefathers,  and 
his  sincerity  in  this  respect  was  acknowledged  even  by  his  adversaries. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  actively  engaged  in  various 
branohes  of  the  administration,  but  he  devoted  to  study  all  his  leisure 
time,  which  he  spent  in  retirement  in  some  of  his  numerous  country- 


There  is  extant  a  collection  of  letters  by  him,  which  was  made  and 
published  by  bis  son,  Q.  Flavius  Memmius  Symmachus,  who  was 
prefect  of  the  city  in  415,  after  the  death  of  his  father.  The  collection 
oonaists  of  ten  books ;  much  care  has  evidently  been  spent  upon  the 
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•tyle,  and,  like  all  the  lette^writen  of  that  time,  he  took  the  letters  of 
the  younger  Pliny  as  his  model  The  style  is  concise  and  animated, 
but  is  far  from  the  natural  and  beautiful  simplicity  which  characterises 
the  letters  written  in  the  better  period  of  Roman  history.  Tet  the 
letters  of  Symmachus,  especially  those  of  the  tenth  book,  which  give  a 
full  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties  as  prefect 
of  Rome,  and  aUo  contain  the  above-mentioned  address  to  the 
emperors,  are  of  peculiar  interest  in  regard  to  the  history,  oonstitution, 
and  administration  of  the  Roman  empire.  Many  points  connected 
with  these  subjects  and  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  law  would 
be  entirely  unintelligible  to^  us  without  these  letters.  Symmaohus 
also  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator,  but  his  orations  are  lost, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fragments.  A.  Mai  discovered  fragments 
of  eight  orations  of  Symmachus  in  a  palimpsest  of  tho  Ambrosian 
library  at  Milan,  which  he  published  under  the  title  '  Q.  Aurelii  Sym- 
machi  Octo  Orationum  ineditarum  partes.  Invenit  notisque  dedaravit 
A.  Mai,'  Mediolani,  8vo,  1815.  (Reprinted  at  Frankfurt,  in  Svo,  1816.) 
Afterwsrds  some  other  fragments  of  the  orations  of  Symmachos  were 
discovered  in  a  pidimpseet  of  the  Vatican  library,  which  are  printed  in 
an  appendix  to  'Juris  Civilis  Antejustinianei  RieliquisB  ineditso,'  &c, 
cura  A.  Mai,  Romso,  8vo,  1823.  These  fragments  were  again  increased 
by  Peyron  with  some  new  ones  from  a  MS.  now  at  Turin.  They  are 
printed  in  his  'Annotationes  ad  luventarium  BiblioUiecso  Bobbio- 
nensis,*  p.  182,  &o.  The  style  of  these  orations  is  on  the  whole  the 
same  as  that  of  the  letters,  and  they  are  equally  valuable  as  histo- 
rical documents  for  the  history  of  the  empire  during  the  time  of 
Symmachus. 

The  first  edition  of  the  letters  of  Symnt&ohus  appeared  at  Strasbnrg 
in  4to,  1510.  This  edition  however  contains  only  817  letter^  whereas 
all  the  subsequent  editions  contain  965.  A  complete  edition  was 
published  at  Basel,  8vo,  1549.  After  this  there  followed  three  other 
important  editions;  one  by  Juretus,  Paris,  1580,  and  a  second  edition, 
4to,  1604,  with  notes;  the  second  by  Jac.  Leotius,  Geneva,  1587,  and 
reprinted,  8vo,  1599 ;  it  contains  the  notes  cf  Juretus  with  some  by 
Lectius.  The  third  and  best  edition  is  that  by  C.  Scioppius,  Mogun- 
tisc,  4to,  1608.  Other  editions  are  that  of  Philip  Parens,  Neapoli 
Nemetum,  1617  and  1628 ;  reprinted  at  Frankfurt,  8vo,  1642,  and  that 
of  Leyden,  in  12mo,  1653. 

{Symmachi  Ft^o,  by  J.  Gothofiredus,  in  the  edition  of  Parous;  Heyne, 
Optuc  Acad,  vi.,  p.  15,  ftc;  J.  Gurlitt,  ^^Miana  in  Symmaohum, 
Hamburg,  4to,  1818 ;  Fabridus,  BibHoth.  JaU.  in.,  p.  204,  &a ;  A. 
Mai,  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Orations  of  Sym- 
machus.) 

Besides  the  three  persons  of  the  name  of  Symmachus  mentioned 
above,  there  are  several  others  of  the  same  name  who  lived  about  or 
after  the  time  of  the  one  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
L.  Aurelius  Symmachus  was  consul  in  A.D.  880,  together  with  GaUi- 
canus :  another  of  predsely  the  same  name  was  consul  with  Aetius,  in 
A.D.  446.  Q.  Aurelius  Memmius  Symmachus,  perhaps  a  grandson  of 
the  letter-writer  and  orator  Symmachus,  was  consul  in  a.d.  485,  and 
was  the  father  of  Rustidana,  the  second  wife  of  Boethius.  (Alcimus 
Avitus, '  Epist'  31 ;  Ennodius,  vil  25.)  His  grandson  Q.  Aurelius 
Auicius  Symmachus  was  consul  with  Boethius,  the  son  of  the  great 
Boethius,  in  A.D.  522. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  Latin  writers  of  the  name  of  Symma- 
chus, of  whom  however  nothing  is  known :  1.  Symmachus,  the  author 
of  an  historical  work  consisting  of  several  books.  Jomandes,  in  his 
work  <De  Rebus  Geticis'  (a  15,  &c.),  quotes  a  long  extract  from  the 
fifth  book,  which  relates  to  the  history  of  the  emperor  Maximinus. 
2.  Several  poets  of  the  name  of  Symmachus :  one  is  simply  called 
Symmadius,  another  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus,  and  a  third  L.  Aurelius 
Avianus  Symmachus.  Several  epigrams  of  these  poets  aro  still 
extant. 

(Burmann,  Anihol  Lot,  il  148 ;  H.  Meyer,  Antholog.  Veter.  Latin. 
Epifframmatum  et  Foemat,  i.,  p.  105,  Ac.) 

SY^MMACHUS,  a  native  of  Sai-dmiay  and  a  deacon,  was  elected 
bishop  of  Rome,  by  part  of  the  dergy,  a.i>,  498,  after  the  death  of 
Anastasins  IL,  whilst  another  part  of  the  deigy,  supported  by  several 
senators,  elected  a  priest  called  Laurentius.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  Theodoric,  king  of  Italy,  who  dedded  in  favour  of  Symmachus.  The 
schism  however  continued  for  several  years,  and  in  the  year  500  the 
partisans  of  Laurentius  rose  in  arms,  and  a  great  tumult  took  place  at 
Rome,  in  which  much  blood  was  shed,  and  the  virgins  consecrated  to 
God  were  violated.  At  last  Theodoric  came  to  Rome,  and  convoked  a 
ooundl,  502,  known  in  church  history  by  tiie  name  of  '  Concilium 
Palmare/  in  which  Symmachus  cleared  himself  of  several  charges  of 
licentiousness  and  rapacity,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  see. 

Symmachus  is  said  to  have  condemned  the  Manichnans,  and  burnt 
their  books  at  Rome.  He  wrote  an  apologetic  treatise,  in  which  he 
repelled  several  iosinuations  against  his  doctrines,  which  were  put 
forth  by  Anastasins  1.,  emperor  of  tho  East,  and  at  the  same  time 
oensured  that  emperor  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  favour  of  Acadus^ 
the  Ute  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had  opposed  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Trasmund,  king  of  the  Vandals,  in  Africa, 
havmg  exiled  to  Sardinia  several  African  bishops,  Symmachos  sent 
them  asaisUnce  from  Rome.  Symmachus  also  repaired  and  embellished 
many  churches  at  Rome,  founded  hospitals,  and  ransomed  many 
slaves.    He  died  in  514,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hormisdas. 


SYMONDS,  RBAR-ADMIRAL  SIR  WILLIAM,  C.a,  F.lta, 
Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  September  1782, 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  during  the  early  part  of  his 
career  was  much  engaged  in  active  service  on  the  coasts  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  But  his  reputation  chiefly  rests 
upon  his  skill  as  a  naval  architect.  Notwithstanding  the  innovation 
in  established  usage  which  had  been  made  by  the  genius  and  vigour 
of  Seppings  [SEPriNOS,  Si  a  Robert]  destroying  the  force  of  those 
prescriptive  restraints  which  had  so  long  trammelled  the  older  ship- 
wrights, enterprise  in  naval  architecture  was  still  checked  by  the 
custom  of  building  ships  of  certain  dimenuons,  which  had  been 
officially  established,  a  restriction  with  respect  to  tonnage  was  always 
imposed  on  constructors.  It  remdned  for  Commander  Symonds  to 
procure  the  romovd  of  this  restriction.  He  was  first  allowed,  but 
under,  it  is  said,  a  very  unusual  and  restrictive  penalty,  to  construct 
a  corvette,  the  Columbine.  To  her  he  was  appointed,  December  4, 
1826,  and  so  great  was  the  success  which  attended  him  in  the  experi 
mental  cruises  he  made  during  the  next  twelve  months,  that  he  was 
advanced,  as  a  reward,  to  post-rank,  by  a  commission  bearing  date 
December  5,  1827.  In  these  cruises  the  sdling  qualities  of  Captain 
Symonds's  ship  were  compared  with  those  of  other  ships  constructed 
respectively  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture, 
and  Captdn  Hayes.  And  although  no  fact  directly  condudve  to 
improvement  in  naval  arohitectui*e  was  established  by  these  and  sub- 
sequent trials,  it  was  found  that  great  superiority  in  cmidng  was 
exhibited  by  the  Columbine,  and  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  cSlptain 
Symonds  were  farther  rewarded.  At  the  beginning  of  1831,  by  the 
munificence  of  the  late  (fourth)  Duke  of  Portland,  he  was  enabled  to 
build,  as  an  improvement  upon  the  Columbine,  the  lO-gun  brig  Pan- 
taloon, the  triumph  of  which  vessel  led  to  the  construction,  under  hia 
superintendence^  of  the  Vernon  50,  Vestal  26,  Snake  16,  and  other 
shipsL  Improved  velodty  and  greater  stability,  obtained  by  great 
breadth  of  beam,  and  diminution  of  breadth  immediately  below  tho 
water-line,  were  the  characteristics  of  these  new  vessels.  The  restric- 
tion arising  from  the  prescribed  limit  of  tonnage  was  first  broken 
through  in  the  case  of  the  Vernon,  which  Captain  Symonds  was 
allowed  to  construct  free  from  that  impediment.  And,  even  whilst 
she  was  upon  the  stocks,  die  was  considered  to  present  such  excellent 
qualities,  that  it  was  deemed  Captdn  Symonds  had  already  given 
sufficient  proof  of  his  skill  in  naval  architecture  to  be  entitled  to  the 
highest  post  and  respondbility  in  that  profession.  In  1832  on  the  9th 
of  June,  he  was  offered,  and  accepted,  the  office  of  Surveyor  of  the 
Navy,  in  succession  to  Sir  Robert  Seppings.  This  appointment  was 
associated  with  the  entire  removal  of  restriction  as  to  the  amount  of 
tonnage  in  ships  of  the  navy.  Captain  Symonds  therefore  had  liberty 
for  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  tdent  in  designing  ships,  which  had 
not  been  granted  to  the  commissioners  or  surveyors  of  the  navy  before ; 
so  that  he  might  at  once  build  ships  on  the  bast  conditions  of 
excellence  that  both  adence  and  practice  had  yet  indicated.  This 
freedom  from  conditions  in  determining  the  dimendons  of  ships,  was 
taken  ample  advantage  of  by  him;  having  a  great  prindple  to  bring 
out  in  practice,  he  applied  it  with  a  deddon,  which*  in  a  short  time, 
altered  the  general  character  of  no  incondderable  part  of  our  navy. 
He  had  the  merit  of  having  boldly  taken  the  leaud  in  a  patb  whidi 
future  constructors,  intending  to  carry  on  improvements  in  our  ships, 
may  pursue  with  the  highest  advantsge.  Condderable  differenoe  of 
opinion  exista  as  to  the  vdue  of  the  totality  of  qualities  possessed  by 
Captain  Symonds's  ships ;  but  it  was  remarked  in  1849,  two  yean 
after  he  had  retired  from  office,  that  of  the  180  vessels  of  differsnt 
kinds,  built  during  the  period  of  dxteen  years,  for  which  he  was 
surveyor  of  the  navy,  and  all  upon  the  same  prindples  of  oonstruo- 
tion,  as  already  noticed,  and  as  originally  adopted  in  the  Pantaloon, 
none  had  foundered. 

Captain  Symonds  recdved  the  honour  of  knighthood  In  1886.  He 
had  recdved  the  thanks  of  the  Admirdty  in  1830  for  a  memoir  con- 
taining 'Sailing  Dhrections  for  the  Adriatic  Sea; '  and  again,  in  1837, 
for  "  the  valuable  qualities  of  his  several  ships^  and  for  improvements 
introduced  by  him  into  the  navy,*  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Sodety  on  June  4th,  1885,  and  nominated  a  C.R  of  the  Civil 
dividon  in  1848.  In  1854  he  became  a  Rear-Admiral  on  the  retirod 
list    He  died,  March  30, 1856,  on  his  voyage  fh>m  Malta  to  Marseille. 

(CByme,  Naival  JBiographieal  IHclionarp ;  Fincham,  ffittary  qf 
Naval  Architeetwe,  dec) 

STNCELLUS,  GEORGE  {Tt^i/tytos  a^cXXos),  was  a  monk  and 
abbot  at  the  end  of  the  8th  and  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  after 
Christ  His  surname  was  given  hun  from  his  bdng  the  'Synoellos' 
of  Taradus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  died  in  a.ix  806L  Geoige 
SynceUus  died  about  the  year  800. 

His  'Chronography'  ('EicAoy^  xpovoypa^tiat)  is  a  history  of  the 
world,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  from  tho  Creation  to  the  reign 
of  Diocletian.  The  intention  of  the  writer  was  to  indude  the  whole 
period  down  to  a.d.  800.  It  is  little  more  than  a  copy  of  the  *  Chio- 
nicon'  of  Eusebius.  It  was  published  from  a  manuscript  in  thoroyd 
library  at  Paris,  which  was  obtdned  at  Corinth  in  1507  by  Jac  Qoar« 
in  a  folio  volume^  containing  the  Greek  text,  a  Latin  version,  and  notes^ 
together  with  the  'Breviarium'  of  Nicephorus,  Paris,  1652,  reprinted 
at  Venice  in  1729.  It  is  also  contained  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
Byzantine  writers,  in  which  it  forms,  with '  Nloephorus^'  two  volumes 
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edited  by  W.  Dindorf,  from  two  importaDt  manoBoriptB  »t  Paris,  in 
1829.  The  '  Chroiiograpby '  of  Syooellus  was  oontinuod  by  Theophanee 
from  A.IX  285  to  813.  Among  the  mauusoripts  of  the  Royal  Librai^ 
at  Paria  are  frat^menta  of  other  historical  worka  ascribed  to  Syncellus. 

(Fabriciua,  Bihlioth.  Orofc,  vii,  p.457>  ed.  Harlea;  SohoU,  OefChichU 
der  Qriech.  Lit.,  iii.,  p.  253.) 

SYNE'SIUS  (Iwiaios),  a  Clirbtian  philosopher  of  the  school  of  the 
New  Platonifita,  was  born  at  Cyrene  in  Africa,  of  a  high  family,  in  the 
year  378.  Ue  studied  mathematics  and  philosophy  at  Alexandria 
under  Hypatia,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  attention  to  poetry  and 
eloquence.  When  only  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  was  sent  by  his 
fellow-citizens  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  to  present 
a  golden  crown  to  the  Emperor  Arcadins,  to  whom  he  addressed  a 
very  suitable  oration,  which  is  still  extant.  At  this  period  he  was  a 
heathen,  but  he  was  soon  after  converted  to  Christianity  and  baptised 
by  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  He  still  however  retained  his 
fondness  for  the  new  Platonic  philosophy ;  and  partly  for  this  reason, 
partly  from  unwillingness  to  be  separated  from  his  wife,  he  long 
resisted  the  desire  of  Theophilus  to  consecrate  him  to  a  bishopric  At 
last  he  yielded,  and  became  bishop  of  Ptolemais  in  the  year  410.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  before  431,  since 
in  this  year  his  brother  Euoptius  appeared  at  the  oouncU  of  Ephesus, 
as  his  successor  in  the  bishopric  of  Ptolemaia. 

Synesius  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  ag^  though 
certainly  more  eminent  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a  Christian.  His 
writings  are  in  a  pleasing  style,  sometimes  rising  to  eloquence.  With 
a  peculiarly  dear  statement  of  the  most  abstract  philosophical  oploiona, 
he  mingled  interestuig  illustrations  from  the  early  hiatoriaus,  fetbuliatBy 
and  poets. 

The  following  are  his  chief  works:  1,  The  Oration  to  Arcadiu*, 
mentioned  above,  Tltpl  fiwriKktas  (<0n  Royalty').  2,  Aloy,  fj  vtpi  t^s 
KoA*  kawrhv  8ia7»7^f  ('Dion,  or  on  Self-Discipline').  3,  ^ajUucpas 
iyKtifiioy  ('The  Praise  of  Baldness'),  a  witty  imitation  of  Dion  Chry- 
sostom'a  '  Praise  of  Hair.'  4,  Ai7vrTtof,  ^  v€pi  vpowoias  ('  An  Egyptian 
Fable,  or,  on  Forethought'),  an  application  of  the  fable  of  Osiris  and 
Typhon  to  the  then  state  of  the  Roman  empire.  5,  Ilepl  iyvwvlwtf 
{*  On  Dreams ').  6,  Uphs  Ucudyiov  vrfy  rov  dt&pov  K&yos  ('  A  Discourse  to 
Pffionius  concerning  a  Present').  The  present  was  an  astrolabe,  and 
the  discourse  recommended  the  study  of  astronomy.  7,  One  hundred 
and  fifty-five  letters.  Some  of  these  letters  are  free  and  interesting 
epistles  to  his  friends ;  and  others,  on  matters  of  business,  contain 
much  information  of  great  value  to  the  church  historian.  8,  Ten 
hymns,  formed  of  a  most  singular  mixture  of  Christian  truths,  poetic 
images,  and  New  Platonic  dreams.  9,  Four  epigrams  in  the  *  Qreek 
Anthology '  are  ascribed  to  Synesius. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Syoeeius,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
was  published  by  Potan,  folio,  Paris,  1612^  reprinted  in  1631,  1633, 
and  1640.    There  are  several  later  editions  of  portions  of  his  works. 

(Fabricius,  BihL  C^tec,  viii,  p.  221,  old  edition;  ix.,  p.  198,  Harlea; 
Scholl,  GeichichU  der  Grieck.  Lit,,  iii,  p.  365.) 

There  was  another  philosopher  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  known  than  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on 
Democritus,  which  is  printed  in  Fabricius, '  Bibliotheoa  Qr»oa,'  vol. 
Till.,  p.  233,  old  edition.     (Scholl,  iii,  p.  445.) 

SYNE'SIUS  (2uy^<rios),  a  Greek  medical  writer,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  except  that  a  treatise  on  fever  goes  under  hia  name :  his  date 
also  is  uncertain.  Sprengel  places  him  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Manuel  (a.d.  1143-80),  apparently  because  he  supposed  the  *Z^a 
'l-Mos^fer,'  or  '  Viaticum  Peregrinantas,'  of  Ab<!i  Jafer  Ahmed  Ben 
Ibrahim  Ben  Abti  Chalid  Ibnu  '1-Jezzar  to  have  been  written  at  the 
end  of  the  11th  century  after  Christ  As  however  Ibnu  I'Jezzar  died 
about  A.B.  1004  (A.H.  395),  (WUstenfeld,  'Gesch.  der  Arab.  Aerate,' 
Qottiog.,  1840),  Synesius.  who  translated  his  work  into  Greek,  under 
the  title  'E^x^Sta  rod  'Avo^rifJutvvTos,  may  have  lived  much  earlier  than 
Sprengel  places  him ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable  if  it  be  true  that 
his  translation  was  of  service  to  Constantinus  Afer,  who  died  about  a.d. 
1087  (ChouUnt, '  HaudU  der  BUcherk.  fiir  die  ^lUre  Medicin,'  Leipaig, 
1841),  in  composing  his  '  Viaticum  Peregrinantium : '  if  indeed,  as  from 
the  close  resemblance  of  their  works  seems  not  improbable^  Synesius 
and  Constantinus  Afer  are  not  the  same  person.  The  treatise  ascribed 
to  Synesius  is  part  of  his  translation  of  Ibnu  1-Jeazar*s  work,  the  whole 
of  which,  in  seven  books,  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence  in  manuscript 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Reiske  compared  it  with  the  original 
Arabic,  and  found  it  a  very  exact  translation,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, as,  for  instance,  in  page  136,  where  Syoesiua  has  made  some 
additions  to  the  Arabic  text  In  two  passages  we  find  the  Arabic 
word  added  to  his  translation  in  Greek  characters,  namely,  in  page  76, 
ivT^X**  'an-nat'ho,  sweat; '  and  in  page  120,  iAfMvdtXX^e,  *al*muthelleth, 
a  tertian  fever.'  Sprengel  remarks  (<  Hist  de  la  lidd.')  that  his  theory 
of  fever  is  taken  entirely  from  Gktlen ;  and  that  the  symptoms  of  a  fever 
produced  by  continual  grief  are  well  desci'ibed  (p.  30) ;  he  approves 
also  of  his  moral  treatment  of  febrile  afiectiona  (p.  58).  The  means  of 
cure  mentioned  by  Synesius  are  in  conformity  with  the  habits  and 
natural  productions  of  Arabia.  He  constantly  recommends  water, 
sugar,  and  oil  of  rosea ;  his  purgative  medicines  are  prunes,  myrobalans, 
and  cassia;  he  also  exhibits  camphor  internally  (p.  240).  The  most 
curious  part  of  the  work  is  the  description  of  the  small-pox,  which  he 
calls  fpKwcTahwnra  KotfuK^,  and  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  measles^ 


or  h-ifta  XnrH)  ical  tuki^  Xot/iue^  Synesius  is  the  first  Greek  author 
who  notices  these  two  diseases ;  but  all  the  details  that  he  mentions 
oonoeming  them  are  taken  from  the  treatise  by  Rhazes  on  the  same 
subject  [Rhazes.]  The  work  was  edited  by  J.  St  Bernard,  AmsteL 
and  Ludg.  Bat,  8vo,  1749,  with  the  title,  *  Synesius  de  Febribus,  quem 
nunc  primum  ex  Codice  MS.  Bibllotli.  Ludg.  Batav.  edidit  Tertit^ 
notisque  illustravit  J.  St  B. ;  aocedit  Viatici,  Constantino  Africano 
Interprete,  libri  viL  para.'  The  first  six  chapters  are  inserted  in  the 
Venice  collection  of  writers,  'De  Febribus,'  folio,  1576;  the  la^t  two 
are  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Opera '  of  Constantinus  Afer,  folio,  Basil, 
1536. 

SY'NTIPAS,  a  Persian  philosopher,  to  whom  is  attributed  a  col- 
lection  of  stories,  of  which  we  possess  only  a  Greek  version,  bearing 
the  name  of  Michael  Andrepulus.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  Eastern  collections  of  moral  stories  aro  usually  so  told  a^  to 
grow  one  out  of  the  other,  in  a  manner,  of  which  we  have  an  instance 
in  the  '  Arabian  Nights ; '  but  a  much  better  example  in  a  work  not 
so  popularly  known,  the  English  translation  of  the  fables  commonly 
known  as  those  of  Pilpay.  [Pilfat.]  Indeed  many  of  our  best 
European  fictions,  as  well  single  stories  as  whole  collections,  may  be 
traced  from  Europe  to  Arabia,  and  from  Arabia  to  India,  and  the 
Indian  form  of  the  story  or  collection  almost  invariably  bears  the  maiks 
of  an  earlier  origin  than  any  other  form,  and  appears  to  be,  if  not  the 
original  form,  at  least  the  oldest  surviving  one.  This  fact,  interesting 
in  itself,  becomes  doubly  so  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  philc^ 
logical  discoveries  of  the  latest  period  of  etymological  research;  dia 
ooveriea  which  have  placed  the  language  of  India  in  much  the  same 
relation  to  the  oldest  known  form  of  the  German,  as  we  have  supposed 
the  fictitious  literature  of  India  to  hold  to  that  of  Europe.  Many  of 
the  stories  of  Syntipas  are  found  almost  verbatim  in  an  Arabic 
manuscript  of  the  'Arabian  Nights,'  in  the  British  Museum,  but  the 
whole  style  of  the  stories  points  evidently  to  an  Indian  origin. 

Syntipas  is  the  name  of  a  philosopher  to  whom  is  committed  the 
education  of  a  certain  Persian  prince,  the  son  of  a  king  Cyrus.  By  his 
judicious  management  be  teaches  the  boy  more  in  six  months  than  he 
had  learnt  from  his  other  mastei*s  in  as  many  years;  but  at  the  time 
when  the  king  wishes  in  person  to  prove  the  acquirements  of  his  son, 
the  preceptor  discovers  by  his  skill  in  astrology  that  a  great  danger 
hangs  over  his  pupil,  which  can  only  be  averted  by  the  silence  of  the 
latter  during  seven  days.  The  king  and  his  courtiers  are  naturally 
''much  perplexed"  by  this  unlook^-for  event,  and  many  ingenious 
guesses  are  wasted  as  to  the  cause;  at  last  one  of  the  king's  women 
undertakes  to  bring  her  step-son  to  speech.  After  trying  many 
blandishments,  she  confesses  to  him  in  plain  words  a  passion  which 
she  has  conceived  for  him,  proposing  to  him  to  poison  Ms  father,  and 
to  take  her  to  his  arms  and  his  throneu  Horror  at  this  treason  extorts 
from  the  young  man  that  speech  which  it  had  been  propheaied  was  to 
be  so  dangerous,  and  the  queen,  following  the  example  of  every 
heroine  of  a  similar  story,  accuses  the  prince  of  attempted  violenca 
The  king  wiahes  to  put  his  son  to  death,  but  is  dissuaded  by  one  of  the 
instructors  of  the  prince,  who  tells  one  of  the  most  elegant  atories  in 
the  series,  on  the  evil  of  hasty  judgments.  A  certain  king,  says  the 
sage,  attempted  to  aeduce  the  wife  of  one  of  his  attendants,  but  was 
repulsed  by  her  virtue,  and  desisted  from  his  design,  leaving  however 
his  ring  on  a  couch.  The  husband  finding  this  token  of  his  wife's 
infidelity  as  he  imagines,  soparates  himself  from  her,  but  assigns  no 
reason  for  this  till  his  wife's  brothers  complain  of  his  conduct  to  the 
king,  making  their  accusation  under  the  parable  of  a  man  to  whom 
they  had  let  a  field,  and  who  had  sufiered  it  to  lie  waste.  Following 
up  the  metaphor,  the  husband  assigns  as  the  reason  of  his  conduct 
that  he  has  seen  the  footprints  of  a  lion  in  his  ground.  The  king 
acknowledging  this  ingenious  reproof,  confesses  that  the  lion  has  indeed 
been  there,  but  that  he  has  in  nowise  injured  the  field,  and  that  he 
will  not  return  to  it  again. 

The  same  counsellor  teUs  the  story  of  the  parrot  set  by  its  master  to 
watch  his  wife  and  report  to  him  her  conduct  during  his  absence. 
The  bird  informs  his  master  that  his  wife  receives  the  visits  of  a 
lover;  but  on  a  subsequent  evening  the  woman,  by  pouring  water 
over  his  cage,  and  counterfeiting  the  noise  of  thunder,  induces  him  to 
report  to  his  master  that  a  violent  storm  has  hindered  him  from 
noting  what  has  passed ;  and  the  master,  knowing  this  story  to  be 
incorrect,  imagines  that  the  more  important  one  previously  told  him 
waa  as  little  worthy  of  belief  This  same  tale  is  told  with  some 
amplification  in  the  Tooti  Nameh.  The  queen  then  tells  an  nnim- 
portant  story  of  a  father  attempting  to  save  his  son  from  drowning, 
and  being  himself  carried  away  by  &e  current.  The  application  she 
makes  of  this  story  is,  that  the  king  had  need  beware,  lest  in  his  com- 
passionate willingness  to  spare  his  treacherous  son,  he  should  be 
himself  betrayed  to  death.  The  second  sage  then  tells  a  story, 
which,  like  others  of  the  series,  is  found  in  the  Paucha  Tantra  (the 
Indian  original  of  the  Fables  of  Pilpay),  of  a  wouan  who,  while  in 
company  with  her  lovers  page,  perceives  his  master  approaching. 
The  page  is  hidden,  and,  whilst  she  is  entertaining  her  lover,  the 
husbuid  comes  in.  Seeing  him  at  a  distance,  ahe  direots  her  lover  to 
take  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  fro  away  as  if  in  anger ;  and  she  explains 
to  her  husband,  that  this  man,  their  neighbour,  had  come  to  look  for 
his  page,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  her  house,  and  had  gone  away  angry, 
being  unable  to  find  him.    In  ^unteraction  of  this,  the  lady  reUtoa 
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the  BtoiT  of  the  yonng  prinee  betrayed  by  hie  oonnsellor  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ghoule,  as  told  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  The  Qhoule  is 
a  Lamia  in  this  veraion,  and  the  young  man  cries  to  Christ  instead 
of  Mohammed.  The  third  oounsellor  relates  how  two  tribes  were 
involved  in  war  for  a  Teesel  of  honey.  He  also  tells  how  a  certain 
woman,  going  to  bay  rice,  was  offered  sugar  with  it,  gratis,  on  con- 
dition of  certain  complaisances  to  the  vendor.  WhUe  she  is  within 
the  house,  the  shop-boy  empties  the  Bug:ir  from  the  bag  and  fills  it 
with  dust  When  this  is  discovered  by  her  husband,  she  pretends 
that,  having  dropped  the  money,  she  gathered  up  the  dost,  hoping  to 
discover  in  it  what  she  bad  lost  The  husband  helps  to  sift  the  dust, 
and  so  says  the  malicious  narrator,  "  defiled  his  own  beard."  The 
queen  hereupon  relates  how  a  prince  on  his  way  to  his  bride  was 
decoyed  by  his  fkthei^s  vislr  to  drink  of  a  fountain  which  changed  him 
into  a  woman.  A  traveller  whom  he  meets,  hearing  his  miserable 
stoiy,  consents  to  exchange  sexee  with  him,  on  condition  of  a  restoration 
within  a  certain  time.  At  the  time  fixed  however,  the  transformed 
woman  informs  the  prince  she  is  pregnant^  and  he,  pleading  the 
injustice  of  taking  upon  himself  this  additional  burden,  refuses  to  com- 
plete his  agreement  The  fourth  philosopher  then  tells  a  story  of  a 
bathkeeper  giving  up  his  wife  to  a  young  prince,  in  the  false  hope  of 
obtaining  profit  without  dishonour.  The  same  sage  tells  another 
•tory,  of  a  man  leaving  his  wife,  eftch  taking  to  the  other  an  oath  of 
perfect  fiklity  during  their  separation.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
term,  a  young  man  seeing  the  wife  becomes  enamoured  of  her,  and 
seeks  to  1m  introduced  to  her  through  the  intervention  of  an  old 
woman  in  the  neighbouriiood*  Tliis  latter  persuades  the  wife  to  grant 
her  employer  a  meeting,  by  a  story  of  her  daughter  having  been  turned 
into  a  black  bitch  for  her  cruelty  to  a  lover.  The  old  woman  going  out 
to  seek  her  employer  is  unable  to  find  him,  but  brings  with  her  the  first 
man  she  meets,  who  proves  to  be  the  absent  husband.  The  point  of 
the  story  is  in  the  readiness  with  which  the  wife  vindicatsa  herself, 
and  pnta  her  husband  in  the  position  of  the  injuring  party,  by  repre- 
senting the  whole  occurrence  as  a  trap  laid  to  try  his  fidelity.  The 
queen  tells  a  foolish  story  of  a  wild  boar,  who,  looking  up  in  vain  for 
tiie  figs  which  he  expected  an  ape  to  throw  down  to  mm,  borst  the 
arteries  of  his  neck  and  was  killed.  The  story  of  the  fifth  sage  is  that 
of  the  hound  slaying  the  serpent  in  defence  of  his  master^s  child,  of 
which  we  have  a  current  European  version  in  the  legend  of  *Beth 
Gellert'  He  tells  also  another  story  of  an  old  woman  who  procures 
the  expulsion  of  a  wife  from  her  husband's  house  by  laying  a  man's 
doak,  known  to  the  husband,  under  his  couch;  and  afterwards  con- 
trives to  restore  the  wife  by  professing  to  have  left  the  cloak  there  by 
forgetfulness.  The  queen  then  tells  the  story  of  a  thief  coming  into 
an  inn  by  night  to  steal  the  travellers'  mules,  and  finding  there  a  lion 
which  had  come  for  the  same  purpose,  and  which  he  mistook  for  a 
mule  and  mounted.  The  lion,  takmg  this  man  for  the  "guardian  daomon 
of  the  night,"  is  terrified,  and  suffers  him  to  keep  his  place  quietly  till 
the  morning,  when  the  man  escapes  into  a  tree.  A  monkey  meeting 
the  lion,  asks  the  cause  of  his  terror,  and  assuring  him  that  the  sup- 
posed da3mon  is  a  man,  persuades  him  to  return  to  the  tree  to  kill  him. 
The  lion  consents ;  but  the  thief  contriving  to  kill  the  monkey  in  the 
tree,  the  lion,  still  more  terrified  than  before,  takes  a  precipitate  flight 

The  two  doTes  is  a  story  told  by  the  same  sage,  as  a  warning  against 
hiuty  judgments.  They  had  gathered  a  provision  of  com  for  the 
winter,  which  being  wet  shrank  in  drying.  The  male  doTo,  seemg  this, 
accused  his  mate  of  having  clandestinely  robbed  the  store,  and  on  her 
denial  of  this  charge  killed  her.  When  the  rains  came,  and  the  grain 
swelled  to  its  original  size,  he  discovered  his  error,  and  too  late 
repented  of  it  This  is  one  of  the  fkbles  of  the  Kalilah  wa  Dimna,  or 
Arabic  version  of  tbe  Panoha  Tantra,  but  is  not  found  in  the  Hitopo- 
desa,  tbe  later  Indian  version.  The  story  of  the  woman  into  whose 
basket  had  been  intrtxluced  a  honey-cake  elephant  is  much  of  the 
same  stamp  as  that  of  the  woman  buying  rice  (already  quoted),  but  is 
hardly  decent  enough  for  quotation.  The  same  judgment  may  be 
passed  on  tbe  man  with  three  wishes,— a  satire  on  the  vanity  of 
human  desires  which  has  been  repeated  in  a  hundred  different 
forms.  The  next  story  is  also  one  of  those  malicious  yet  favourite 
jests  of  which  every  nation  has  a  copy.  A  certain  scholar  has  occupied 
himself,  like  tbe  husband  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  in  collecting  the  wiles 
of  women ;  of  the  folly  of  which  attempt  the  wife  of  his  host  con- 
vinces him  by  a  story  and  a  practical  exemplification. 

At  this  point  the  prince,  whose  days  of  trial  are  accomplished, 
breaks  silence,  and  explains  the  perfidy  of  his  stepmother.  This, 
though  tbe  end  of  his  danger,  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  A  question 
arises,  who  of  all  the  parties  concerned  would  have  been  in  fault  if 
the  prince  hod  been  put  to  death.  The  blame  is  successively  cast 
upon  every  one  of  the  actors  in  the  story,  when  the  prince,  premising 
that  his  knowledge,  compared  with  that  of  the  sage,  is  "but  as  a  fly 
to  an  elephant,"  begs  permission  to  relate  an  apologue.  A  certain 
man  xnade  a  feast^  where  among  other  viands  there  was  milk  for  the 
guests'  drinking.  Now  as  the  maid-servant  had  brought  this  from 
the  market  on  her  head,  a  bird  with  a  serpent  in  its  claws  had  flown 
over  it>  and  the  serpent  m  its  agony  disgorged  its  poison  into  the 
vessel.  The  guests  all  drank  and  died,  and  the  question  is  raised, 
who  was  blameable?  The  prince  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  blame 
rests  upon  no  one  agent  concerned,  but  that  the  death  of  the  guests 
was  the  result  of  destiny,  and  applies  the  same  judgment  to  the  hypo.  I 


I  thetical  case  of  his  own  condemnation  and  exeenlion.  There  «re  Umo 
told  three  stories :  two  of  the  wit  of  children,  and  one  of  the  simpli- 
'  city  of  an  old  man.  The  first  of  these  is  of  a  child  who  by  his 
;  extravagant  and  petulant  hunger  laid  a  train  for  reproving  his  mothers 
,  lover ;  the  second  tbe  well-known  story  of  the  three  men  who  put 
I  their  money  into  the  hands  of  a  woman,  charging  her  to  retam  it  to 
I  the  three  only.  One  of  these  contrives  to  obtsin  possession  of  tbe 
money  by  fraud;  and  when  the  other  two  claim  from  her  their 
depoeity  by  the  advice  of  a  child  she  holds  them  to  the  words  of  their 
bargain,  that  she  was  not  to  deliver  np  the  money  except  to  tkree; 
she  cannot  therefore  give  it  till  the  third,  the  thief,  ahall  appear. 
The  third  story  is  of  a  merchant  selling  aromatic  woola,  who  unhap- 
pily enters  a  certain  city  where  the  inhabitants  all  pique  themselves 
upon  their  knavery.  One  of  these,  lighting  a  fire  of  aromatic  woods, 
persuades  the  merchant  that  they  are  in  Uiat  city  so  cheap  aa  to  be 
commonly  used  for  fuel,  and  ioducss  him  to  part  with  his  whole  stock 
at  a  low  rate,  for  a  small  ooffor  fiill— he  does  not  say  of  what  A 
little  after  this  notable  bargain,  oar  merchant  chances  upon  a  com- 
pany of  these  knaves,  and  is  challenged  by  one  of  them  to  a  trial  of 
wit  the  loser  to  be  subject  to  the  command  of  the  elder.  The 
merchant  is  beaten,  aa  may  be  supposed,  and  is  enjoined  by  the  victor 
to  drink  up  the  waters  A  the  sea— an  old  quibble.  Patting  off  the 
execution  of  this  arduous  duty  till  tiie  morrow,  he  is  aaniled  by 
another  knave,  a  one-eyed  worthy,  who  insists  that  the  merchant 
grey-eyed  like  himself,  has  stolen  his  missing  optic,  and  drags  him 
before  the  judga  On  his  way  he  is  met  by  his  hostess,  who  engages 
for  his  re-appearance  and  takes  him  home.  After  a  feminine  lecture 
to  him  for  slighting  her  advice^  for  she  had  warned  him  of  the  cha- 
racter of  her  fellow-townsmen,  she  informs  him  that  an  old  man  holds 
a  sort  of  school  of  knavery,  whither  the  townspeople  resort  to  receive 
his  judgment  upon  their  day's  proceedings;  and  she  advised  him  to 
be  present  there  in  disguiscL  Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  he  hears 
his  three  friends  severally  recoont  their  adventures^  and  the  archmime 
blames  each  of  them  in  turn :  the  firsts  becaoae  he  might  be  required 
by  the  merchant  to  fill  the  stipulated  measure  with  fleas^  half  male  and 
half  female,  part  blue-eyed  and  part  dark;  the  second,  becaoae  the 
merchant  might  if  he  pleased  refuse  to  drink  up  the  sea  unless  the 
rivers  kept  from  flowing  into  it ;  and  the  third,  because  he  has  left 
himself  open  to  an  embarrassing  demand  from  tbe  merchant^  in  case 
the  latter  should  think  of  requiring  that  the  eyes  of  each  party  should 
be  taken  out  and  weighed,  to  detenoine  the  ownership  of  the  disputed 
one.  Acting  upon  these  hints,  the  merchant  obtatna  the  full  value 
for  his  merchuidise^  and  makes  besides  his  own  terms  with  his 
tormentors. 

The  punishment  of  tbe  queen  is  then  debated  on,  one  proposing 
that  her  hands  and  feet  ahomd  be  cut  ofl^  another  that  her  tongue  be 
cut  out,  another  that  her  heart  be  torn  from  her  Vody.  The  unhi^py 
woman  pleads  for  herself  by  the  story  of  a  fox  which  was  shut  up  t^ 
accident  in  a  walled  city,  and,  finding  no  egrea^,  lay  counterfeiting 
death  at  the  closed  gate  of  the  city.  One  passer  by  dilates  on  the 
great  virtues  of  a  fox's  tail  for  << sponging  mules ; "  another  lauds  the 
virtues  of  its  ears  for  stopping  the  crying  of  a  fretful  child ;  a  third 
declared  that  the  teeth  of  a  fox  are  "  the  sovran'st  thing  on  earth"  for 
a  fit  of  the  toothache;  and  each  appropriates  to  himself  the  parti- 
cular part  he  has  eulogised.  All  thia^  says  our  heroine,  the  fox  bore 
manfully ;  but  when  a  fourth  sage  declared  that  a  fox*s  heart  was  a 
remedy  for  all  evils^  and  took  out  his  knive  to  possess  himself  of  tiiis 
panacea,  the  patient  took  heart  of  grace ;  and,  leaping  up,  escaped 
safely  by  the  gate,  which  had  by  this  time  been  opened.  The  queen's 
moral  from  all  this  is,  that  she  would  bear  patiently  either  of  the  pro- 
posed minor  punishments;  but  that  the  tearing  out  of  her  heart  was 
a  "  death  of  all  deaths  most  bitter."  Her  step-son  pleads  for  mercy, 
on  the  ground  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex;  and  her  punishment  is 
commuted  to  shaving  her  head,  branding  her  on  the  forehead,  and 
parading  her  on  an  ass's  back  out  of  the  city.  A  story  to  show  the 
uselessness  of  resisting  the  decrees  of  Providence,  like  a  thousand  and 
one  stories  of  the  same  kind,  some  of  which  our  readers  will  remember 
as  given  in  the  *  Arabian  Nights,'  is  the  last  in  the  book,  and  this  is 
dosed  by  a  description  of  the  prince's  education,  and  of  his  ^'gftmina, 
tion  by  his  fiather. 

The  Greek  text  of  Syntipas  was  edited  from  two  Paris  manuscripts 
by  Boissonade:  *3virriirca.  De  Syntipa  et  Cyri  filio  Andreopuli 
nanatio,'  Paris,  8vo,  1828.  A  translation  of  Syntipas  into  modem 
Greek  appeared  at  Venice  in  1805.  Another  work  attributed  to 
Syntipas  was  also  translated  into  Greek  from  the  Syriae  by  Andreo* 
pulus.  It  is  a  collection  of  sixty-two  fables,  entitled  '  napoBttyfiari' 
jcol  X(^oi,'and  was  edited  by  Ifatthie,  Leipsig,  8vo^  1781. 

SYRIA'NUS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  at  Alexandria  or  at  Gasa, 
was  the  leader  of  the  school  of  New  Platonists  at  Athens,  next  after 
its  founder  Flutaroh,  the  son  of  Nestorius.  He  died  in  the  year 
A.D.  460.  His  works,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  lost,  are 
enumerated  by  Suidas.  They  are— 1,  'A  Commentary  on  Homer,' 
in  seven  books  ;  2,  'On  the  Republic  of  Plato;'  3,  'On  the  Theology 
of  Orpheus;'  4,  'On  the  Gods  of  Homer;'  5,  'On  the  Harmony  of 
Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato;'  6,  'Ten  Books  on  the  Oraclea' 
The  two  following  works  are  extant :— 7,  'A  Commentary  on  some 
parts  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics;'  and,  8,  'A  Commentary  on  the 
Rhetoric  of  Hermogenes.' 
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The  Greek  text  of  the  Commentary  on  Aristotle  wm  edited  by 
Leonh.  Spengel,  in  his  Xvyay^^  T^x^w,  8to,  1828.  BagoliDi  found  a 
Latin  trauslation  of  a  portion  of  the  work  in  a  manuscript,  and  pub- 
lished it  at  Venice,  4 to,  1558.  The  Commentaries  on  Hermogenes  are 
contained  in  the  second  volnme  of  the  Aldine  edition  of  the  Qreek 
orators,  in  2  yols.,  folio,  1508-1509,  and  in  the  'Rhetores'  of  Wals, 
▼oL  iv.,  1833. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  two  epigrams,  one  of  which  is  printed 
without  a  name  in  the  Palatine  Anthology,  ii«  p.  122 ;  or  in  the  edition 
of  Jacobs,  iv.,  p.  288$  the  other  is  preserved  by  the  Armenian  philoso- 
pher, David,  and  printed  by  Scholl.  *Qeschichte  der  Qriedi.'Lit/ 
▼ol.  iii. 

SYROPU'LUS,  or  SQUROPULUS,  SILVESTER,  a  dignitary  of 
the  Qreek  Church,  wrote  a  histoiy  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  which 
was  convened  in  1438  by  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  at  Ferrara,  and  in  1439 
removed  to  Florence.  The  principid  business  of  the  conncil  was  to 
settle  the  differences  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches*  Syro- 
pulus,  who  was  present  at  the  council,  writes  in  a  spirit  of  opposition 
to  the  attempted  union  of  the  churches,  and  his  work  must  therefore 
be  considered  an  ez-parte  statement 

This  work  was  published,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by 
Robert  Creighton,  an  Englishman,  at  the  Hague,  folio,  1660.  Its 
publication  called  forth  a  work  on  the  opposite  side  by  Leo  Allatius 
[Allatius],  entitled  '  Exercitationes  in  Creightoni  Apparatum,  Ver- 
sionem,  et  Notas,  ad  Hiatoriam  Concllii  Florentini  scriptam  k  Sguro- 
pulo,  4 to,  Rome,  1674. 

SYRUS*  PQBLIUS.    [Pdbliub  Stbu&] 

SZECHENYI,  STEPHAN,  COUNT  VON,  was  bom  at  Vienna  on 
September  21, 1792,  of  an  old  Hungarian  family,  by  whom  the  dignity 
of  count  had  been  held  for  more  than  a  century,  and  who  possessed 
great  wealth  and  influence.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  served  in 
the  Austrian  army  with  distinction  through  the  war  of  liberation, 
and  when  that  was  ended  he  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  Europe 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  social  and  political  conditions.  His 
father,  who  died  in  1820,  hod  been  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  Hun- 
garian National  Museum,  bestowing  on  it  his  valuable  library  and 
unique  collection  of  Hungarian  coins.  The  young  count  followed  his 
fathet^s  example  by  giving  much  time  and  attention  to  the  real 
improvement  of  his  country.  A  few  years  after  his  father's  death  he 
quitted  the  military  service,  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  specially 
to  the  intellectual  and  industrial  advancement  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. In  this  course  his  labours  have  been  incessant,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  beneficial*  To  forward  the  maintenance  of  on  Hun- 
garian nationality  he  gave  60,000  florins  (5000/.)  to  the  Hungarian 
Academy,  an  institution  which  has  become  very  important.  In  1826 
he  formed  a  society  for  the  improvement  of  the  breeding  of  horses, 
and  to  promote  this  end,  in  1830,  he  wrote  *  Ueber  Fferde,  Pferde- 
zucht,  und  Pferderennen '  (On  Horses,  Horse-breeding,  and  Horse- 
racing).  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  a  work 'Upon  Credit,' which, 
together  with  his  '  Licht,  oder  auffallende  Briichstiicke  und  Berichii- 
gung  einiger  Irrthiimer  und  Vorurthcile '  (Light;  or  stiiking  fragments 
and  rectifications  of  various  errors  and  prejudices),  gave  a  remarkable 
impulse  to  the  national  movement  in  favour  of  reformation.  In  1832 
he  took  an  influential  part  in  the  establishment  of  a  central  Hungarian 
theatre  at  Pesth,  and  a  superior  school  for  teaching  music  At  the 
same  period  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  construction  of  a  fixed 
bridge  (there  had  previously  been  only  a  floating  one,  of  course 
frequently  unavailable)  between  Pesth  and  Ofen.  For  Uiis  purpose  he 
repaired  to  England  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  necessary 
information  and  details,  the  results  of  which  he  published  in  1833, 
'  Vorschlage  zur  Verbesserung '  (Proposals  for  Improvement),  and  by 
his  advice  and  influence  the  magnificent  suspension  bridge  was  con- 
structed by  W.  Tierney  Clarke.  As  early  as  1826  two  Englishmen, 
named  Andrews  and  I^itchard,  obtained  the  privilege  of  running 
steam-boats  on  the  Danube,  but  though  they  received  some  en- 
lightened support,  the  project  would  have  failed  had  not  Count 
Szeohenyi  token  it  up.  The  great  obstacle  was  the  impediments 
offers  by  rocks  in  the  river,  particularly  at  the  Iron  Qatea.  As  royal 
commissioner  he  made  repeated  journeys  to  England  for  information 
and  assistance  as  to  his  hydraulic  measures  for  removing  these  impedi- 
ments, and  in  November  1884  the  first  steam  vessel  was  enabled  to 
pass  safely  through  the  dangerous  passage,  thus  uniting  G^many 
with  the  Black  Sea,  a  transit  now  in  constant  use,  though  capable  of 
almost  indefinite  extension.  Count  Szecheoyi  also  assisted  in  forming 
the  Austrian  Steam-boat  Company,  to  which  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment has  given  the  exclusive  privilege  of  navigating  the  Danube  and 
all  other  Austrian  rivers  for  twenty-five  years,  a  privilege  that  is  now 
likely  to  act  injuriously  if  not  to  give  rise  to  disputes  with  other 
powers  having  access  to  the  Danube  from  their  own  territoriee.  In 
furtherance  of  this  project  he  wrote  in  1836  a  work  'Ueber  die 
Donauschiffahrt  *  (On  the  Navigation  of  the  Danube).  Every  other 
project  for  the  advancement  of  the  industry  or  for  the  benefit  of  bis 
country,  found  in  him  an  ardent  supporter.  For  a  considerable  time 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  reform  party  in  Hungary, 
but  he  limited  his  reforms  to  objects  connected  with  the  physical 
state  only  of  his  countrymen,  and  desired  to  introduoe  them  through 
theinfluence  and  under  the  protection  of  the  aristocracy.  In  this  course 
he  e£footed  muoh,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  public  works  in  Hun- 


gary.  But  the  reform  party  began  very  quickly  to  aim  at  ends  fiur 
beyond  Szechenyi's  contempUtion.  The  division  became  marked  in 
1840  when  Kossuth  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  more  zealous 
reformers.  Against  the  proceediogs  of  this  new  party,  in  1841  he 
published  'Dos  Volk  des  Ostens,'  writing  also  articles  in  the  Hun- 
garian journals  (collected  and  published  in  1847  as  a  Political  Frag- 
mentary Programme),  and  speaking  against  them  in  the  county  assembly 
of  Pesth,  with  much  bitterness,  but  with  little  effect.  When  Kossuth 
in  1847  was  named  deputy  for  Pesth  to  the  Diet,  Szecheoyi,  though 
possessing  a  seat  in  the  upper  chamber,  procured  himself  to  be  elected 
a  deputy  for  \\'ieselburg  in  order  to  confront  him,  but  the  eloquence 
of  his  opponent,  supported  as  it  was  by  the  passions  of  the  people^ 
rendered  his  struggle  as  useless  as  it  was  short.  In  1848  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out ;  the  effect  upon  him  was  so  violent  as  to  aOfect  his 
mind,  and  in  October  of  that  year  it  was  necessary  to  place  him  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  at  D5bling.     [See  SappLEMBMT.] 

SZE-MA-TSEBN,  the  name  of  a  distiDguished  Chinese  historian,  as 
it  is  spelt  according  to  Dr.  Morrison's  system  of  orthography  for 
Chinese  words,  the  spelling  of  Abel  R^musat  being  Ssema  Thsian, 
and  of  Klaproth  Szt^iii-ZiXN,  representing  the  pronunciation  according 
to  the  French  and  German  systems  of  orthography.  The  words  Sze- 
Ma,  which  signify  'Commander  of  Horse,'  are  a  snrname,  one  of  the 
very  limited  number  of  surnames— four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in 
all — which  are  made  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  population  now  said  to 
amoimt,  according  to  the  new  census,  to  about  four  hundi-ed  and  fifty 
millioos.  Sze-Ma-Tseen  was  bom  about  the  year  B.C.  145,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Woo-Te,  of  the  dynasty  of  Han,  in  honour  of  which 
the  Chinese  are  still  fond  of  calling  themselves  '  the  sons  of  Han.' 
*  The  great  event,  called  '  the  Burning  of  the  Books,'  a  memorable 
epoch  in  Chinese  history,  had  taken  place  m  the  year  213,  B.C.,  when 
the  tyrant  Che-Hwang-Te,  of  the  dynasty  of  Tsin,  had  ordered  the 
general  destruction  of  all  literary  and  historical  memorials,  and 
caused  five  hundred  literary  men  to  be  buried  alive.  For  a  time  even 
the  works  of  Confucius  seemed  to  have  disappeared,  and  it  was  not 
till  sixty  years  afterwards,  that,  under  Wan-Te  of  the  dynasty  of  Han, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  re-discover  them.  It  then  become  known  that 
an  old  man  of  the  age  of  ninety,  in  a  distant  province,  retained  in  his 
memory  much  of  the  text  of  the '  Shoo-King,'  or  'Book-Classic,'  one  of 
the  two  historical  compilations  of  Confucius,  but  he  was  too  feeble  to 
write.  A  scribe  was  sent  off  to  take  the  words  down  from  his  mouth, 
but  the  old  man  pronounced  so  indistinctly  that  the  scribe  could  not 
understand  him.  His  daughter  alone  could  comprehend  what  he  said, 
and  by  her  intervention  at  last  about  half  of  the  '  Shoo-King'  was  put 
down  in  writing,  and  the  rest  was  looked  upon  as  irretrievably  lost. 
Oreat  was  the  rejoicing  therefore  when  about  thii^een  years  later,  in 
the  reign  of  Woo-Te,  on  pulling  down  an  old  wall,  a  number  of 
volumes  were  found  in  it,  which  had  doubtless  been  hidden  there 
during  the  time  of  Che-Hwaog-Te's  proscription,  and  among  them  a 
complete  copy  of  the  Shoo-Kiog.  It  was  an  old  copy  however,  and 
written  in  such  antiquated  characters,  that  it  would  have  been  unin- 
telligible except  for  the  clue  supplied  by  the  chapters  already  on 
record  from  the  memory  of  the  old  man  of  ninety,  which  were  now 
found  to  be  marvellously  correct.  By  the  aid  of  these  the  Shoo-Kiiig 
was  restored  as  it  now  stands,  when,  if  a  new  destruction  of  the  boolu 
were  to  take  place,  it  might  be  recovered  from  the  memories  of 
myriads.  Encouraged  by  the  recovery  of  so  many  lost  treasures,  the 
Emperor  named  a  conmiission  to  endeavour  to  form  a  collected  series 
of  annals  of  China,  and  as  president  of  it  appointed  Sze-Ma-Tan,  the 
father  of  Sase-Ma-Tseen  and  himself  descended  from  a  family  of 
historians.  Sse-Ma-Tseen,  who  was  then  of  the  age  of  five,  thus  grew 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  learning  and  literature ;  at  the  age  of  ten  he 
was  himself  able  to  read  the  '  Shoo-King,'  and  he  became  a  close 
student  of  its  contents.  His  attention  was  particularly  attracted  by  the 
account  given  in  it  of  the  vast  works  of  draining  and  canal-making 
executed  by  the  Emperor  Tu ;  and  when  he  was  of  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  took  a  journey  to  those  parts  of  China  where  their  remains  existed, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  their  actual  state  with  the  aocount  given 
in  the  narrative.  Not  long  after,  he  was  summoned  from  a  military 
expedition  to  the  death-bed  of  his  father,  who,  in  a  speech  which  is 
given  in  Sze-Ma-Tseen's  autobiography,  exhoited  him  to  continue  the 
labours  of  historical  researdi  in  which  he  was  himself  interrupted 
by  death,  reminded  him  that  theii*  ancestors  from  the  time  of  the 
third  dynasty  hod  constantly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  study  of 
history,  and  said  that  the  proudest  triumph  of  a  son  was  to  refleet 
back  on  his  parents  the  glory  of  a  oelebrated  name.  Sze-Ma-Tseen 
occupied  himself,  during  the  three  years  of  mourning  for  his  father,  in 
putting  in  order  the  notes  he  had  noade  of  his  travels  to  visit  the 
canals  of  Tu ;  and  making  other  preparations  for  his  literary  labours, 
and  was  appointed  in  due  time  the  president  of  the  commission. 

In  China  an  historioc^pher  was  in  those  times  expected  to  die- 
chaige  some  of  the  duties  which  in  modem  Europe  devolve  on  a 
popular  journalist, — to  give  utterance  to  his  opinions  on  public  men  and 
public  measures.  In  doing  so  Sze-Ma-Tseen  was  singulany  unfortnnata 
In  the  year  B.O.  99  he  mule  himself  oonspicuous  by  defending  against 
the  emperor  the  Qenerfd  Lc-Ling,  who  having  been  defeated  by  the 
Heung-Neu  or  Huns,  had  passed  over  to  their  me,  intending,  Sze-Ma- 
Tseen  maintained,  to  become  in  turn  treacherous  to  them.  Woo-Te 
had  the  injustice  to  oondenm  Si!e-Ma-T«een  to  death,  and  thought  h» 
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was  giving  an  instance  of  clemency  in  reducing  the  punishment  to  a  I 
cruel  mutilation  and  perpetual  exile.  The  subsequent  career  of  Le- 
Ling  rather  justified  the  emperor's  opinion  than  the  historian's,  but 
Woo-Te  saw  his  error  with  regard  to  Sze-Ma-Tsfien  and  recalled  him  to 
favour,  repenting  of  his  severity.  The  precise  date  of  his  death  is 
not  known,  but  he  died  at  court  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  literary 
houours. 

It  was  during  his  exile  that  Sze-Ma-Tscen  composed  his  great 
historical  work  for  which  his  previous  life  had  been  passed  in  collecting 
materials.  It  was  first  published  after  his  death  by  his  grandson, 
under  the  title  of  *  Sze  Ke/  which  may  be  rendered  with  sufficient 
accuracy  by  '  Historical  Records.'  The  work  embraces  the  annals  of 
China  from  Hwaug-Te  about  2697  years  B-C.  to  the  reign  of  Woo-Te 
in  which  the  author  flourished,  aud  is  arranged  on  a  peculiar  plan, 
firat  introduced  by  Sze-Ma-Tzeen,  but  since  practised  by  all  the  official 
historiographers  of  China  whose  works  now  form  a  series,  known 
under  the  name  of '  The  Twenty-Four  Ulstories.'  It  has  been  observed 
by  Schott  of  Berlin  that  these  works  are  less  a  series  of  histories  in 
the  European  sense  than  of  encyclopaedias  of  successive  generations 
comprising  all  that  is  considered  noteworthy  in  the  periods  to  which 
they  relate.  Their  divisions  iu  fact  bear  no  slight  analogy  to  those 
of  Henry's  'History  of  Qreat  Britain,'  or  the  'Pictorial  History  of  Eng- 
land.' The  first  division  which  bears  a  title  corresponding  to  that  of 
History  Proper  is  occupied  with  the  actions  of  the  emperors  and 
the  piincipid  events  of  the  court  in  chronological  order.  The  second, 
called  '  Tables,*  is  an  enumeration,  also  chronological,  of  official  pro- 
motions and  similar  occurrences.  The  third  division,  entitled  *  The 
Eight  Books,'  branches  into  eight  subdivisions, — on  Rites  and  Ceremo- 
uies,  Music,  Legislation,  Chronology,  Astronomy,  Sacrifices,  Publi^ 
Works  and  Buildings  especially  Canals,  and  Weights  and  Measures. 
The  pedigrees  of  reigning  families,  and  those  of  their  ministers  and 
generals  are  given  iu  the  fourth  division,  and  in  the  fifth  biographies 
of  eminent  men  of  all  kinds,  statesmen,  heroes,  philosophers,  poets, 
inventors,  men  of  learning,  and  men  remarkable  for  any  peculiar 
faculty  or  circumstance.  It  is  here  that  Sze-Ma-Tseen  introduces 
some  biographical  particulars  of  his  father  and  himself  from  which 
K^musat  has  taken  some  of  the  information  in  the  *  Biographic 
Universelle,'  which  has  been  transferred  to  this  article.  It  is  in  this 
division  also  that  Sze-Ma-Ts'-en  inserts,  not  very  logically,  some  notices 
of  countries  foreign  to  China,  which  have  been  found  by  foreigners 
by  no  means  the  least  interesting  portion  of  his  work.  The  '  Sze-Ke ' 
is  regarded  with  so  much  veneration  that  the  number  of  Chinese  words 
or  characters  in  it  has  been  counted  and  found  to  amount  to  626,500 
which,  as  the  number  of  characters  in  an  ordinary  octavo  page  is  about 
234,  would  fill  2250  such  pages.  The  translation  of  the  matter  in  a 
page  of  Chinese  will  generally  fill  a  page  of  English.  The  merits  of 
the  '  Sie-Ke '  are  high.  The  praises  of  native  critics  might  be  viewed 
with  some  distrust^  but  R'musat  bears  testimony  to  the  "multitude  of 
facts  which  it  contains,  the  neat  and  lively  manner  in  which  they  are 
related,  the  constant  simplicity  and  unbroken  dignity  of  the  style.** 
Sze-Ma-Tsoen  has  been  called  by  some  writers  the  Chinese  Herodotus, 
and  he  bears  in  China  itself  the  name  of  '  the  Restorer  of  Historical 
Literature.' 

SZE-MA-EWANG,  a  celebrated  Chinese  historian  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  beara  the  same  family  name  Sze-Ma,  as  his  great 
predecessor  Sze-Ma-Tscen  [SiSL-MA-TsuENj  of  twelve  centuries  before. 
Sze-Ma-Kwang  was  born  about  the  year  1018,  the  second  son  of  a 
minister  of  the  Emperor  Chin-Tsung,  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  When  a 
child,  as  he  was  playing  with  some  other  children  near  one  of  the 
large  porcelam  vases  in  which  the  Chinese^  then  as  now,  were  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  gold  fish,  one  of  his  companions  fell  into  the  vase 
and  was  in  danger  of  drowning;  The  other  children  fled  in  terror; 
but  he,  with  singular  presence  of  mind,  took  up  a  large  flint  stone, 
broke  the  vase  at  bottom,  ond  by  letting  out  the  water  placed  his 
little  comrade  at  once  in  safety.  The  incident  is  still  in  fresh  remem- 
brance in  China,  often  alluded  to  by  poets,  and  often  delineated  on 
porcelain.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seven,  his  father  placed  in 
his  hands  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Loo  by  Confucius,  entitled 
'Spring  and  Autumn,'  which  had  as  much  effect  on  Sze-Ma-Kwang  as 
the  Shoo-King  on  Sze-Ma-Ts':^n.  From  that  time  the  boy  was  never  seen 
without  a  book  in  his  hands;  he  soon  knew  by  heart  the  whole  of  the 
*  Five  Classics,'  of  which  '  Spring  and  Autumn '  is  one ;  and,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  took  the  highest  rank  at  the  sreat  literary  examinations. 
This  early  promotion  opened  to  him  a  political  career,  and  for  some 
years  his  time  appears  to  have  been  occupied  with  public  sffairs.  As 
governor  of  a  town  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  empire,  he  advised 
some  measures  against  the  Tangutans,  which  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
when  the  general  who  adopted  them  was  about  to  be  pimished  for  his 
want  of  success,  avowed  the  authorship  of  the  plan,  and  solicited  to 
be  punished  in  his  stead.  The  emperor,  Jizt-Tsung,  pleased  with  his 
candour,  named  him  to  a  more  important  government,  and  to  the  post 
of  public  cenrior  and  historiographer  of  the  palace,  and  during  his 
reign  Sze-Ma-Kwang,  though  he  often  spoke  with  freedom,  always 
continued  in  favour.  Ymg-Tsung,  the  succeeding  emperor,  took 
ofifenoe  at  a  remonstrance  addressed  to  him,  and  the  censor  was 
deprived  of  his  offices.  Several  of  his  remonstrances,  at  this  and  a 
subsequent  period,  which  are  still  in  existence,  are  looked  upon  as 
models  of  their  kind. 


In  private  life  Sze-Mo-Ewang  occupied  himself  in  conjunction  with 
a  friend,  in  drawing  up  a  sort  of  abridgment  of  the  history  of  h\a  great 
ancestor  Sze-Ma-Tsceu,  which  he  presented  to  the  emperor,  who  was  so 
delighted  with  the  work,  that  he  at  once  recalled  the  author  to  court, 
and  gave  him  orders  to  write  a  complete  history  on  tho  same  pl^n. 
The  result  was  what  may  be  called  the  standard  history  of  China,  the 
'Tsze  Che  Tung  Kiien,'  or  Universal  Mirror  for  Rulers.  The  history 
embraces  a  period  of  1862  years,  and  in  its  composition  it  occupied 
nineteen,  having  been  commenced  in  the  year  1066,  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  finished  in  1084.  The  reign  of  Ying-Tsung 
was  short ;  he  died  in  106S,  aud  was  succeeded  by  Sbin-Tsung,  under 
whom  SzeMa-Kwang  occupied  a  distinguished  political  poaition. 
Wang-Gan-Che,  the  minister  of  this  emperor,  was  an  advocate  of  new 
ideas,  while  Sze-Ma-Kwang  headed  the  conservative  party.  W^hea 
in  the  year  1069,  which  was  marked  with  earthquakes,  dronghtF^ 
and  epidemic  diseases,  the  censors,  and  Sze-Ma-Kwang  among  them, 
solicited  the  emperor  to  examine  if  there  were  not  some  abuses  in  the 
government  and  some  errors  in  his  own  conduct  which  might  have 
given  rise  to  these  calamities,  Wang-Qan-Che  opposed  the  spirit  of 
their  observations,  and  said  that  earthquakes  were  to  be  ascribed 
to  natural  causes  and  not  to  the  actions  of  men,  he  was  sternly 
rebuked  by  Sze-Ma-Kwang,  who  observed  that  sovereigns  were  indeed 
unfortunate  to  have  about  them  men  who,  by  removing  from  thehr 
consciences  all  idea  of  responsibility  to  Heaven,  destroyed  the  only 
restraint  that  kept  in  check  the  possessors  of  absolute  power.  The 
emperor,  though  he  still  left  Wang-Gan-Che  at  the  head  of  his 
councils,  showed  high  esteem  for  Sze-Ma-Kwaug,  whom  he  named 
President  of  the  '  Han  Lin  Yuen,'  or  College  of  tho  Forest  of 
Pencils,  which  remains  in  our  own  days  the  great  literary  institution 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  Finding  however  that  his  councils  were 
unattended  to,  Sze-Ma-Kwang  requested  permission  to  retire  into 
private  life,  which  was  finally  granted.  The  public  eje  was  still  upon 
him.  On  the  death  of  Shin-Tsung  in  1086,  the  empress-regent  of  the 
young  emperor  Che-Tsung  summoned  him  to  the  court,  and  named 
him  prime  minister.  He  began  with  satisfaction  to  uproot  all  the 
changes  and  reforms  introduced  by  his  opponent  Wang-Q&u-Che,  bat 
the  fatigues  consequent  on  an  expedition  which  he  made  in  person  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  prince  of  Tangut,  ruined  his  health,  and  he 
died  in  1086,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  before  he  had  enjoyed  a  twelve- 
month of  authority.  He  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral, 
but  the  party  of  Wan-Gan-Che  having  soon  after  made  its  way  back  to 
power,  tJie  young  emperor  was  persuaded  to  i-everee  all  the  hononn 
which  had  been  rendered  to  his  first  minister;  Sze-Ma-Kwang*s  tomb 
was  ignominiously  destroyed,  and  an  inscription  set  up  in  its  place, 
enumerating  what  were  termed  his  crimes.  His  works  were  publicly 
bnmed,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  history  of  China,  of  which 
the  reputation  has  now  lasted  so  many  centuries,  would  disappear 
with  its  author.  Another  posthumous  revolution  however  awaited  his 
name.  In  1129,  the  reigning  emperor  Kaou-Tsung  decreed  that  his 
tablet  should  be  placed  in  the  Hall  of  Ancestors  by  the  side  of  that  of 
the  Emperor  Che-Tsung,  who  had  decreed  its  dishonour.  In  1267  his 
name  was  inscribed  in  the  temple  of  Confucius,  with  the  honorary 
title  of  *  Prince  of  Literature^'  and  in  1530  it  received  an  additional 
literary  canonisation,  which  it  still  continues  to  enjoy. 

The  great  work  of  Sze-Ma-Kwang  has  been  already  mentioned,  tbe 
'  Tsze  Che  Tung  Keen,'  which  has  been  for  nearly  tbe  last  800  years 
the  most  popular  history  of  China.  It  is  constructed  on  an  entirely 
different  plan  from  that  of  his  celebrated  ancestor  Sze-Ma-Tst^eo ; 
the  main  body  of  it  presenting  a  continuous  stream  of  narrative, 
extending  to  294  books,  to  which  is  appended  a  supplement  of  30 
books  of  chronological  index  and  80  of  dissertations  and  disoiissionB. 
About  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  of  our  era,  Choo-He,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  Chinese  authors,  conceived  the  idea  of  inserting 
in  the  great  history  of  Sze-Ma-Kwang  a  series  of  summaries,  or  short 
recapitulations,  which  met  vrith  such  success  that  the  two  works  have 
since  been  always  reprinted  together,  under  the  title  of  '  Tung  Keen 
Kang  Muh,'  which  may  be  rendered,  'The  Universal  Mirror,  Text,  and 
Commentary.'  It  is  this  combination  which,  with  numerotis  continaa- 
tions,  bringing  the  history  up  to  the  18th  century,  was  translated  into 
French  by  Father  Mailla,  and  published  in  12  vols.  4to  by  Grosier  and 
Le  Rouz  des  Hautesrayes,  Paris,  1777-83.  It  is  the  only  great  work 
of  Chinese  history  which  has  yet  appeared  in  a  European  language. 

Sze-Ma-Kwang,  when  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  the  Han  Lin 
Yuen,  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  of  his  want  of 
poetic  ability ;  but  the  emperor  refused  to  admit  the  excuse ;  and  in 
fact  a  piece  of  poetry  of  his  composition,  entitled  '  The  Garden  of 
Sze-Ma-Kwsng,'  is  one  of  the  most  popular  in  China,  and  coutAins 
much  that  is  pleasing  to  a  European  taste.  A  translation  of  it 
appeared  in  1777,  in  the  series  of  '  M^moires  concemant  lea  Chinoia,' 
and  is  reprinted  by  M.  Hue  in  his  amusing  work  on  *  The  Chinese 
Empire,'  which  hss  attracted  so  much  attention  both  in  France  and 
England.  The  garden  described  resembles  those  that  on  the  Continent 
bear  the  name  of  English  gardens,  in  which  the  imitation  of  nature 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  charms.  *'  In  the  midst,**  says  ths 
description,  "  is  a  great  hall,  in  which  I  have  collected  five  thousand 

volumes When  I  am  weary  of  writing  and  composing,  in  the 

midst  of  my  books  in  the  great  hall,  I  throw  myself  in  a  boat,  and 
row  to  seek  the  pleasures  of  my  garden.    Sometimes  I  land  on  the 
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Gshing  island,  where,  protected  from  the  burning  sun  by  my  large 
straw  haty  I  amase  myBelf  by  enticing  the  fish  that  sport  in  the  water: 
at  other  times,  with  my  quiver  on  my  shoulder  and  my  bow  in  my 
hand,  I  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rocks ;  and  there,  spying  out^  like  a 
traitor,  the  rabbits  as  they  come  forth,  I  pierce  them  with  my  arrow 
ftt  the  entrance  of  their  burrows."  •  .  •  •  "  Sometimes  the  last  rays  of 


the  sun  surprise  me  while  I  contemplate  in  silence  the  tender 
inquietude  of  a  swallow  for  its  young ;  and  the  mooa  is  risen  boloie  I 
quit  my  seat."  The  whole  poem,  with  its  pleasing  enthusiasm  for  leaf 
and  flowers,  grottoes  and  csscade*,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  reflect  that  its  author  was  a  contemporary  of  WUIiam 
the  Conqueror. 


nPA'BARI'  is  the  surname  of  Abii  Jaafar  Mohammed  Ibn  Yezid  Ibn 
-^  Jerir,  a  celebrated  Arabian  historian,  who  was  called  At-tabari 
because  he  was  a  native  of  Amol,  the  capital  of  Tabaristilji,  where  he 
was  bom  in  ▲.R.  224  (a.d.  889).  Tabari  was  the  author  of  many 
works  on  TariouB  subjects,  such  as  a  commentary  on  the  Korin,  which 
is  greatly  praised  by  Abu-1-fed^  ('  Ann.  Mussl.,'  iii.),  and  a  treatise  on 
Mohammedan  law.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  Europe 
is  his  general  history  from  the  Creation  to  a.h.  802  (a.t>,  814*15).  This 
work  was  abridged  and  continued  by  Geoi^ge,  son  of  Al-'amid, 
generally  called  Elmaoin,  who  brought  it  down  to  the  year  512  of  the 
Hijra  (a.d.  1118-19).  That  portion  of  the  abridgment  which  begins 
at  the  death  of  the  Mohammedan  prophet  was  published  in  Arabic 
and  Latin  by  Thomas  Erpenius,  and  printed  for  the  first  time  at 
Leyden,  fol.,  1625,  together  with  the  *  Historia  Arabum,'  by  Rodericus 
Toletanus.  Tabari's  Chronicles  were  translated  into  Persian  by  Abii 
Ali  Abdu-1-ghani,  viair  of  the  Samanide  prince  Manstir  Ibn  Nfih. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Tabari  the  copies  of  his  original  work  became 
so  scsroe  that  the  Persian  text  was  retranslated  into  Arabic ;  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Persian  version  into  French  by  Mr.  Dubeux  was  com- 
menoed  under  the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund,  but  only  one  part  (4to,  1886)  has  been  published. 
There  is  also  a  Latin  translation  by  Q.  L.  Eosegarten,  *  Taberistanensis, 
slve  Abu  Dsohaferi  Mohammed  ben  Dseherir  Ettaberi  annales  regum 
et  legatorum  Dei  Arabioe  ed.  in  Latinum  transtulit,'  3  vok.  4to, 
Gryph.,  1858.  Tabari  died  at  Baghdad,  in  A.R.  810  (a.d.  922). 
<Hamacker,  'Spec  MSS.  Orient.,'  Bib.  Lugd.-£at.,  p.  24;  D*Herbelot^ 
Bib.  Or,,  sub.  voc  'ThabarL') 

TABERN^MONTANUS,  JACCBUS  THEODO'RUS,  a  physician 
and  botanist,  was  bom  at  Berg-Zabem  in  Alsace,  whence  he  takes  his 
name.  He  first  practised  as  an  apothecary  in  his  natiye  place,  and 
thence  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  graduated.  On  returning  to  his 
native  country,  ho  took  up  his  residence  and  practised  his  profession 
at*  Worms.  He  was  made  phyaician  to  the  elector-palatine  John 
Casimir,  and  also  to  the  bishop  of  Spira  He  lived  at  a  time  when 
confidence  in  vegetable  remedies  in  disease  was  carried  to  the  greatest 
extent  He  diligently  studied  this  department  of  his  profession,  and 
the  result  of  his  labours  was  given  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  large 
folio  volume,  under  the  title  'Neue  YoUkommen  EraUterbuch,'  or 
New  Complete  HerbaL  He  lived  to  see  only  the  first  part  of  this 
volume  published,  which  was  in  1588.  Several  editions  of  this  work 
were  afterwards  published  in  Qermany,  to  which  the  two  last  parts 
were  added.  The  second  edition  was  published  at  Frankfurt  in  1618, 
by  Csapar  Bauhin,  and  contained  descriptions  of  5800  species  of  plants, 
of  which  2480  were  illustrated  by  wood  engravings.  The  best  and 
latest  edition  published  is  that  of  Hieronymus  Bauhin,  which  appeared 
at  Basel  in  1781.  This  work  appears  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  a  stan- 
dard botanical  authority.  The  descriptions  of  the  plants  are  minute, 
and  an  immense  space  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  their  medical 
properties.  Taberasomontanus  maintained  th4  principle,  which  has 
many  advocates  at  the  present  day,  that  Providence  causes  those  plants 
to  grow  in  a  district  which  are  beneficial  for  the  diseases  that  arise  in 
it.  To  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  his  views  on  this  point,  that  it  is 
said  that  at  the  siege  of  Metx,  in  1552,  in  which  he  was  engaged  as 
physician  to  the  army,  he  applied  nothing  but  mugwort  to  the  wounds 
of  the  soldiers,  because  it  grows  plentifully  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  cute  in  the  work  are  badly  executed,  and  are  mostly  inferior 
copies  from  preceding  works.  This  however  did  not  prevent  their 
being  republished  without  the  letter-press,  by  Kicolas  Bass,  the 
printer  at  Frankfurt,  in  1590,  under  the  title  '  loones  Plantarum,'  &c 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Tabemsomontanus  removed  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  died  in  1590.  He  also  published  two  other  works,  the  first 
on  mineral  waters,  entitled  *  Neue  Wasserchats,'  in  1584,  and  which 
went  through  three  editions ;  the  second  was  published  in  1586,  and 
is  entitled  *  Regiment  und  Bericht  wie  man  sich  in  Sterbenslaufen 
halten  soil.' 

TA'CITUS,  CAIUS  CORNE'LIUS,  wss  probably  bom  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  but  neither  the  place  of  his  birth  nor  the  exact  date  is 
known,  nor  is  anything  known  of  his  parentage.  There  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  be  belonged  to  the  illustrious  patrician  gens  of  the 
Comelii,  nor  any  evidence  of  his  having  been  bom  at  Interamna,  as 
it  is  sometimes  stated.  The  few  facts  of  his  life  are  chiefly  collected 
from  his  own  works,  and  from  the  letters  of  his  friend  the  younger 
Pliny.  Tacitus  was  about  the  same  age  as  Pliny,  but  the  elder  of  the 
twa  Pliny  was  bom  about  a.d.  61  [PuvT  the  Yodxqeb],  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  which  commenced  a.d.  54. 

A  passsfife  of  the  elder  Pliny  ('  Hist  Nat,*  vii.  16)  speaks  of  a  son 
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of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  the  procurator  of  the  emperor  in  Belgio  Gaul. 
Lipsius  concludes  that  this  Cornelius  Tacitus  was  the  historian  ;  but 
as  Pliny  died  in  79,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  the  passage  can 
apply  to  him.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  procurator  was  the 
father  of  the  historian.  Tacitus  states  that  he  owed  his  first  pro- 
motion to  Vespasian,  and  that  he  was  indebted  for  other  favours  to 
his  successors  Titus  and  Domitisn.  ('  Hist,'  i.  1.)  In  the  year  77, 
C.  Julius  Agricola,  then  consul,  betrothed  to  him  his  daughter ;  and 
the  marriage  took  place  after  the  consulship  of  Agricola.  Tacitus 
does  not  state  what  places  he  filled  under  Vespasinn  and  Titus,  but  In 
the  reign  of  Domitian  he  informs  us  that  he  assisted  as  one  of  the 
Quindecemviri  at  the  celebration  of  the  Ludi  Seculares,  which  event 
took  place  in  the  fourteenth  consulship  of  Domitian  (a.d.  88).  At  that 
time  he  was  also  prsstor.    ('  Ann.,'  xi.  11.) 

He  was  not  at  Rome  when  his  fathe^n-law  Agricola  died  there 
(▲.D.  98),  in  the  reign  of  Domitian ;  but  it  is  too  mucdi  to  affirm,  as 
some  have  done^  that  he  was  an  exile  during  the  time  of  Domitian. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  he  was  at  Rome  in  the  year  88.  A 
passage  in  his  Life  of  Agricola  (a  45)  rather  leads  to  the  inference 
that  he  was  at  Rome  during  many  of  the  atrocities  which  Domitian 
perpetrated  after  the  death  of  Agricola,  though  he  had  been  absent 
from  Rome  for  four  years  prior  to  Agricola's  death.  On  the  death  of 
T.  Verginius  Rufus,  in  the  reign  of  Nerva  (a.d.  97),  he  was  appointed 
Consul  Sufifeotus ;  and  Pliny  enumerates  it  as  the  crowning  event  to 
the  good  fortune  of  Verginius,  that  his  psnegyric  was  pronounced  by 
the  consul  Cornelius  Tacitus,  the  most  eloquent  of  speakers. 

Tacitus  is  recorded  by  his  friend  Pliny  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
orators  of  his  age.  He  had  already  attained  some  distinction  as  an 
advocate  when  Pliny  was  commencing  his  career.  In  the  reign  of 
Nerva,  Pliny  and  Tacitus  were  appointed  by  the  senate  (a.d.  99)  to 
conduct  the  prosecution  of  Marine  Priscus,  who  had  been  proconsul  of 
Africa,  and  was  charged  with  various  flagrant  crimes.  On  this  occasion 
Tacitus  replied  to  Salvius  Liberalis,  who  had  spoken  in  defence  of 
Priscus:  his  reply,  says  Pliny,  was  most  eloquent^  and  marked  by 
that  dignity  which  characterised  his  style  of  speaking.  (Pliny,  '  Ep.,' 
iL  11.) 

The  contemporaries  of  Tacitus  were  QuincUlian,  the  two  Plinys, 
Julius  Floras,  Materaus,  M.  Aper,  and  Vipsanius  Messala.  He  was  on 
terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  the  younger  Pliny,  in  whose 
extant  collection  of  letters  there  are  eleven  epistles  from  Pliny  to 
Tacitus.  In  one  of  these  letters  (vL  16)  Pliny  describes  the  circum- 
stance of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Pliny  the  elder,  and  the  letter  was 
purposely  written  to  supply  Tacitus  with  facts  for  his  historical 
works. 

It  is  not  known  when  Tacitus  died,  nor  whether  he  left  any  ' 
children.  The  Emperor  Tacitus  claimed  the  honour  of  being 
descended  from  him,  but  we  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  emperor^s  pedigree;  and  Sidonius  ApolUnaris  ('Ep.,' 
lib.  iv., '  ad  Polemium ')  mentions  the  historian  Tadtus  among  the 
ancestors  of  Polemius,  a  prssfect  of  Gaul  in  the  5th  century  of 
our  era. 

The  extant  works  of  Tacitus  are,  *The  Life  of  Agricola,'  'The 
Treatise  on  the  Qermans,'  *  Histories,' '  Annals,*  and  the  *  Dialogue  on 
Orators,  or  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence.'  None  of  his 
orations  are  preserved. 

The  'Life  of  Agricola*  is  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Tacitus,  and 
must  have  been  written  after  the  death  of  Domitian  (a.d.  96).  The 
Proemium,  or  Introduction  to  it,  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
and  the  whole  work  probably  belongs  to  the  first  or  second  year  of 
that  emperor's  reign.  As  a  specimen  of  biography  it  is  much  and 
justly  admired.  Like  all  the  extant  works  of  Tacitus,  it  is  unencum- 
bered with  minute  irrelevant  matter :  the  life  and  portrait  of  Agricola 
are  sketched  in  a  bold  and  vigorous  style,  corresponding  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  subject  The  biographer  was  the  friend  and  son-in-law  of 
Agricola,  whom  he  loved  and  revered ;  but  he  impresses  his  reader 
with  a  profound  conviction  of  the  moral  greatness  of  Agricola,  his 
courage  and  his  pradence,  without  ever  becoming  his  panegyrist. 
The  *  Life  of  Agricola '  was  not  contained  in  the  earliest  editions  of 
Tacitus. 

TheHirtories^  which  were  written  before  the  'Annals,'  and  after 
the  death  of  Nerva,  comprehended  the  period  from  the  accession  of 
Ghdba  to  the  death  of  Domitian;  to  which  it  was  the  author's  inten- 
tion to  add  the  reigns  of  Nerva  an4  Trajan  ('  Hist,*  LI).  There  are 
only  extant  the  first  four  books  and  a  part  of  the  fifth,  and  these 
comprehend  little  more  than  the  events  of  one  year,  firom  which  w« 
may  conclude  that  the  whole  work  must  have  consisted  of  many 
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booki.  Uofortonately  the  fifth  book  oontauu  only  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  iiege  of  JeniBalem  by  Tituo. 

The  *  AnnalB*  comprehended  the  hiBtory  of  Rome  from  the  death  of 
Augustus  to  the  death  of  Nero,  a  period  of  two  and  fifty  yeare,  which 
ended  with  the  extinotion  of  the  Julian  Honae  in  Nero.  A  part  of 
the  fifth  book  of  the  < Annals'  is  lost;  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  and  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and 
last  book  are  also  lost  These  lost  portions  comprehended  the  whole 
i«ign  of  Caligula,  the  first  years  of  Claudius,  and  the  two  last  years  of 
Nero*s  reign.  It  is  said  that  the  preservation  of  the  historical  works 
of  Tacitus  is  due  to  the  Emperor  Tacitus  (Vopisous,  'Tacitus,'  10), 
who  caused  them  to  be  transcribed  ten  times  every  year,  and  copies 
to  be  placed  in  the  libraries.  But  the  works  of  Taoitua,  and  more 
particularly  the '  Annals,'  wero  neglected  during  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  and  few  copies  of  them  were  preserved.  The  first  five  books 
of  the '  Annals '  were  not  found  till  the  bcgiuning  of  the  16th  century, 
when  they  were  discovered  in  the  abbey  of  Corvey,  in  Westphalia, 
and  published  at  Rome,  in  151d,  by  Philip  Beroaldus. 

The  'Qennany'  of  Tacitus  has  been  the  subject  of  some  discussion 
as  to  its  historic^  value.  The  author  does  not  inform  ua  whence  he 
drew  his  materials  for  the  description  of  the  usages  of  these  barbarians, 
many  of  whom  could  only  be  known  by  hearsay  even  to  the  Roman 
traders  and  adventurers  on  the  frontien  of  the  empire.  The  work 
contains  numerous  minute  and  precise  details,  for  which  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  writer  had  at  least  the  evidence  of  persons  conver> 
sant  with  the  German  tribes  on  the  frontiers;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  description  of  Tacitus  which  is  tubatantially  at  variance  with  what 
we  know  of  the  early  Germans  from  other  sources.  The  soundest 
conclusion  is  that  the  picture  of  the  Germans  is  in  the  main  correct ; 
otherwise  we  must  assume  it  to  be  either  a  mere  fiction,  or  a  rhetorical 
essay  founded  on  a  few  generally  known  fiicts:  bat  neither  of  these 
assumptions  will  satisfy  a  careful  reader. 

The  Dialogue  on  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence  may  have 
been  written  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian :  it  is  at  least  probable  that  it 
is  an  early  work  of  Taeitus.  It  has  been  sometimes  doubted  if  it  is 
by  Tadtus,  but  the  style  is  in  favour  of  the  common  opinion,  though 
it  presents  in  many  respects  a  marked  contrast  to  tiie  *  Annals,'  the 
work  of  his  mature  yeara  Messala,  one  of  the  speakers,  attributes 
the  decline  of  oratory  to  the  neglect  of  the  arduous  method  of  study 
adopted  by  the  older  orators,  who  learned  their  art  by  attaching 
themselves  to  some  eminent  speaker,  and  by  experience  in  the  aotuil 
business  of  life :  in  Messala's  time  the  school  of  the  rhetorician  was 
the  only  place  of  discipline  for  the  young.  But  Matemus,  another 
speaker,  indicates  more  truly  the  causes  of  the  dedine  of  eloquence,  by 
a  reference  to  the  political  condition  of  the  Romans  and  the  suppression 
of  their  energies  under  the  Empire,  as  compared  with  the  turbulent 
activity  of  the  republican  period. 

The  '  Annals '  of  Tacitus  are  the  work  of  his  riper  age,  on  which  his 
historical  reputation  mainly  rests.  Though  entitled  Annals,  and 
generally  sufficiently  true  to  the  chronological  order  of  events,  the 
title  of  Annals  conveys  no  exact  notion  of  the  character  of  this  work 
The  writer  moulded  the  matter  of  his  history,  and  adapted  it  to  his 
purpose,  which  was  not  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  domestic  and 
foreign  events  of  the  period,  but  a  selection  of  such  as  portrayed  in 
the  liveliest  colours  the  character  of  the  Romans.  The  central  figure 
in  this  picture  is  the  Imperial  power,  and  the  person  who  vridded  it, 
the  Princeps,  and  every  event  is  viewed  in  relation  to  him.  The 
notion  of  the  Romans  of  the  age  of  Tacitus  is  inseparably  associated 
with  the  notion  of  the  government  of  one  man.  The  power  that  had 
been  founded  and  consolidated  by  Augustus,  had  been  transmitted 
through  many  princes,  few  of  whom  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
ability,  and  some  had  sullied  the  purple  with  the  most  abominable 
crimes.  Yet  the  imperial  power  was  never  shaken  after  it  was  once 
firmly  eatabUshed,  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  republic  was  never 
seriously  contemplated  by  any  sober  thinker.  The  necessity  of  the 
imperial  power  was  felt,  and  the  historian,  while  he  describes  the  vices 
and  follies  of  those  who  had  held  it,  and  often  casta  a  glance  of  regret 
towards  the  republican  period,  never  betrays  a  suspicion  that  this 
power  could  be  replaced  by  any  other  in  the  abject  and  fallen  state  of 
the  Roman  people.  It  is  this  conviction  which  gives  to  the  historical 
writuigs  of  Tacitus  that  dramatic  character  which  pervades  the  whole, 
and  is  seen  in  the  selection  of  events  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
presented  to  the  reader.  It  is  consistent  with  this,  that  the  bare  laots, 
as  they  may  be  extracted  from  his  narrative,  are  true,  and  that  the 
colouring  with  which  he  has  heightened  them  may  often  be  fidse. 
This  colouring  vras  his  mode  of  viewiog  the  progress  of  events,  and 
the  development  of  the  Imperial  power :  the  effect  however  is,  that 
the  reader  often  overlooks  the  bare  historical  facta,  and  carries  away 
only  the  general  impression  whiah  the  historian's  animated  diama 
presents, 

Tacitus  had  formed  a  full,  and,  it  may  be,  a  correct  conception  of 
the  condition  of  the  empire  in  his  own  time,  and  the  problem  which 
he  proposed  to  himself  was  not  only  to  narrate  the  eoune  of  events 
from  the  dcae  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  to  devek>pe  their  causes. 
(«  Hist,'  i.  4.)  For  his  ^AnnalB '.  at  least  he  could  claim,  as  he  does, 
7^*^*"*  ®^  '^"^  impartiality:  he  Uved  alter  the  events  that  he 
describes,  and  consequently  had  no  wrongs  to  oomplafai  of,  no  pMsioos 
or  prejudices  to  mislead  him.    (*  AnnaL,'  i.  1.)    He  obserrea  also^  in 


the  commencement  of  his  Histories  (L 1),  that  ]ieith«r  Oalba,  Otho^ 
nor  Vitellius  had  dtber  conferred  on  him  any  fkvour  or  done  him 
any  injury.  To  Vespasiaa,  Titos,  and  Domltian  he  acknoidedges  his 
obligations.  The  rsign  of  Domltian  is  unfortunately  kat;  but  we 
may  collect  firom  the  expressions  in  the  '  Life  of  Agricola'  (48, 45, 
ftc.),  that  the  favours  wMch  Taeitus  had  received  did  not  mtb  this 
contemptible  tyrant  from  the  historian's  just  indignation. 

The  tone  which  characterises  the  historical  worics  of  Tacttoa  is  an 
elevation  of  thought  which  had  its  foundation  in  the  moral  dignity  of 
the  writer  and  the  consdousnees  of  having  proposed  to  himself  a  noble 
object.  He  was  a  profound  observer  of  character :  it  was  hia  study 
to  watch  the  slightest  indications  in  human  conduct,  and  by  correctly 
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interpreting  these  outwards  signs,  to  penetrate  into  the  hidd 
of  the  heart.  Hia  power  of  reaching  those  thoughta  which  are  often 
almcat  unconsciously  the  springs  of  a  man's  actions^  has  perhaps 
never  been  equalled  by  any  historical  writer.  If  any  man  haa  ever 
approached  him  in  thk  power,  it  is  Feoerbacb,  who  ('  Mcrkwurdige 
Criminal-RechtefiUle,'  that  is,  'RemaikaUe  Criminal  Caaes'),  while 
laying  bare  the  inmost  soul  of  a  murderer,  makes  ua  ahudder  at  the 
c<mtemplation  of  enormities  of  which  every  man  ia  capable.  Tacitus 
had  lived  through  a  time  when  the  value  of  the  lessons  of  philoaaphy 
had  to  be  tasted  by  their  praotioal  application,  and  hia  kiatoneal 
studies  carried  him  through  a  period  in  which  the  mass  were  sunk  in 
sensuality,  and  the  really  good  and  great  had  no  consolatioii  but  ia 
the  consciousness  of  their  own  thoughts.  Though  he  af^ieata  to 
belong  to  no  sect  of  philosophers,  his  practical  morality  was  of  the 
Stoic  school,  the  only  school  which  in  those  degenerate  timea  could 
sustain  the  rinking  spirits  of  the  Romana,  and  whidh  even  under  &vour- 
able  dreomstances  guided  the  conduct  of  the  wise  AnreUus,  the 
noblest  man  that  ever  posseased  sovereign  power.  The  religioai 
opinions  of  Tacitus  partook  of  the  character  of  his  age :  he  had  bo 
strong  convictions,  no  settled  belief  of  a  moral  government  of  the 
world :  hia  love  of  virtue  and  his  abhorrence  of  vice  were  purely 
moral;  they  had  no  refersnoe  to  a  future  existence.  (' Ann^  iii-  IS; 
vL  22.)  In  one  of  his  earliest  produetiona  he  hopea  rather  thsA  expecfce 
that  the  souls  of  the  departed  may  atill  live  and  be  consoioua  of  what 
is  passing  on  earth.  ('  Agria,'  46.)  But  in  his  latest  writings  there  an 
no  traces  that  his  hopes  or  his  wishes  had  ever  ripened  into  a  belief. 

The  style  of  Tacitus,  especially  in  his  'Annals,'  is  the  apt  expression 
of  his  thought :  concise^  vigorous^  and  dramatic.  He  has  perhaps 
attained  as  great  a  degree  of  condensation  aa  is  compatible  with  per- 
spicuity ;  sometimes  his  meaning  is  obsoored  by  his  labour  to  be  btiet 
Uis  historical  works  are  especially  works  of  art,  constmcted  on  a  fixed 
principle,  and  elaborated  in  obedience  to  it.  He  loves  to  display  hia 
rhetorical  skill,  but  he  subdues  it  to  his  dramatic  purposei  It  is  a 
feult  that  his  art  is  too  apparent,  that  his  thoughts  are  sometimei 
imperfectly  or  obocurely  expressed,  that  he  affects  an  air  of  mystery, 
that  his  reflections  on  events  are  often  an  inseparable  part  of  them, 
and  consequently  the  impressions  which  it  is  his  object  to  produce  csn 
only  be  rectified  by  the  rigorous  scrutiny  of  a  matured  mind.  Tet 
those  who  have  made  Tacitoa  a  study  generally  end  in  admiring  him 
even  for  some  of  those  qualities  which  at  first  repelled :  almoet  every 
word  has  its  place  and  its  meaning,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
brevity  of  the  expression  and  the  fulness  of  the  thought,  aa  it  marks 
the  highest  power  of  a  writer,  so  it  fundshes  fit  matter  for  reflection 
to  those  who  have  attained  a  like  intellectual  maturity. 

Tacitus  must  have  had  abundant  sources  of  ioforfflation,  though  he 
indioatea  them  only  occasionally.  He  mentions  seversl  of  those 
historians  who  lived  near  his  own  time,  aa  Yipaaniua  Mosaala  and 
Fabiua  Rusticus :  he  aleo  speaka  of  the  memoirs  of  Agrippina  and 
othersb  The  Oration*ee  Prindpum,  the  Fasti,  the  Acts  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  varioua  legislative  measures  were  alao  sources  of  which  he 
availed  himself.  It  haa  been  already  intimated  that  the  minute  detul 
of  events  was  often  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  Tadtus,  and  accordingly 
he  is  sometimes  satisfied  with  givhig  the  general  eflEeot  or  meaning  of  a 
thing  without  aimiog  at  perfect  accuracy.  Thua  we  cannot  always 
collect  with  certainty  from  Tadtus  the  proviucns  of  the  Senatos- 
consulta  of  which  he  speaks;  and  for  the  purpoae  of  any  hiatoriosl 
investigation  of  Roman  Icgidaticn,  his  statements  must  someiimee  be 
enlarged  or  corrected  by  reference  to  other  aources,  and  particularly 
tothe'Diffeat.' 

The  first  edition  of  Tadtus,  which  is  extremely  rare,  was  printed  at 
Venice,  in  1470,  by  VindeUn  de  Spira:  this  edition  containa  only  the 
last  six  books  of  the  'Annals,'  the  'Histories,'  the  ^Qermany,'  and 
the  *  Dialogue.'  The  subsequent  editions  are  veiy  numerona  One  of 
the  best  editions  is  that  of  Bmesti,  by  Oberlin,  Ldpsig,  2vola.  Svo, 
1801 :  it  contains  the  valuable  notea  and  excursus  of  lipsiuj,  the  beet 
of  all  the  commentators  on  Tadtus,  and  in  his  department  one  of  the 
first  modem  achoUura.  The  last  editions  are  by  Immanuel  Bekker, 
Ldpaig,  2  vols.  8vo,  1881 ;  by  J.  Q  Orellins,  2  vols,  impi  8vc^  Ztkrich, 
1848;  and  by  F.  Ritter,  4  vols.  8ve»  CoL  1848.  Of  the  'Oermania,' 
J.  Grimm  published  an  exeaUent  editkm  with  the  other  peaaages 
relating  to  Germany  seleoted  horn  the  other  writii^  of  Tacitas^ 
Gottingen,  8vc^  1880;  and  F.  (X  Wez  publfched  an  edition  of  the 
*  Agricela,'  Brunswick,  8vo,  1852.  There  ia  a  *  Lexicon  Tadteum,'  liy 
BOtticher,  Berlin,  8vo,  1830. 

There  are  translations  of  Tadtus  in  Danish,  Swedish,  Duteh,  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  EngUsh.    The  Italian 
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translation  of  Davannti  la  oonaidered  to  be  a  model  of  oondensed  and 
▼igorous  translation.  A  Fr«neh  writar  coniiden  that  his  own  language 
18  perhaps  best  capable  of  repreaentiDg  the  thoughts  of  the  eloquent  and 
ingenious  historian,  of  emulating  his  precision,  attaining  his  elegance, 
and  aspiring  to  his  eneigy  ('Biog.  UniT^  art  'Tadte');  an  opinion 
which  is  perhapa  not  true.  lyAlembert  translated  various  passages 
from  Tacitus.  The  earliest  English  translations  are  by  Henry  SaviUe^ 
1 598,  of  the  *  Histories '  and  the  <  Agrioola ;'  and  by  Qmnway,  1598,  of 
the '  Annals'  and  the '  Qermany.'  The  English  Tersion  of  Murphy,  which 
first  appeared  in  1793,  is  loose,  diffuse,  and  feeble,  and  hardly 
expresses  the  meaning  of  the  original;  as  a  work  of  art^  beiog  a  trans- 
lation of  a  work  which  is  above  all  other  historical  works  characterised 
by  ita  art^  it  ia  contemptible.  Qordon's  version,  which  appeared 
before  that  of  Murphy,  is  a  hsrsh  and  rugged  version;  Imt  it  is 
tolerably  faithful  to  the  meaning  of  the  original,  and  was  probably 
useful  in  helping  Murphy  to  it 

For  further  information  on  the  editiona  and  translations  of  Tacitus, 
and  on  works  in  illustration  of  him,  see  Hain*s  BeperUmvm;  and 
Schweigger^s  Mandbueh  der  OloMticken  BiUiogro^phii, 

TACITUS,  MABCUS  CLAUDIUS,  a  Roman  emperor,  was  the 
suoceesor  of  Aurelian.  After  the  interregnum  of  nearly  seven  months^ 
which  followed  upon  the  death  of  that  prince,  the  senate,  by  request 
of  the  army,  met  to  elect  an  emperor.  At  the  advanced  age  of 
eeventy-five,  Tacitus,  then  prinoeps  senatus,  was  chosen  unanimously 
in  spite  of  his  unwilUogness  to  accept  a  dignity  too  great  for  hia 
declining  years.  The  army  confirmed  the  act  of  the  seuate^  and  the 
new  emperor  commenced  his  reign  in  September  a.d.  275,  with  the 
most  favourable  assuranoea  from  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  Tacitus 
immediately  instituted  some  salutary  reforms  relating  to  the  coinage 
and  other  matters.  He  restrained  the  luxury  of  the  timea  by 
sumptuarv  laws,  and  was  himself  an  example  of  the  greatest  temper* 
ance,  modeaty  of  deportment,  and  single-minded  magnanimity.  He 
gave  up  his  whole  private  fortune  to  the  sfcate^  and  introduced  no 
change  in  his  drees  or  way  of  life.  He  was  of  very  studious  habits^ 
and  gave  ordera  that  the  works  of  the  historian  Tacitus,  from  whom 
he  claimed  descent,  should  be  preserved  with  the  greatest  oare  in  the 
public  librariee,  and  oopies  of  them  made  every  year.  He  used  his 
power  with  great  forbearance,  except  perhaps  in  the  punishmant  of 
those  concerned  in  Uie  murder  of  Aurelian,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
put  to  death  without  discriminating  their  several  degrees  of  guilt 
Th^  frontiers  of  the  empire  were  at  this  time  in  a  disturbed  state,  and 
Tacitus  committed  the  chief  oommand  of  the  East  to  Probu%  in  whom 
he  reposed  entire  confidence. 

The  Scythte,  or  Goths,  pretendieg  tbajt  thc^  had  been  summoned 
by  Aurelian  to  aid  him  in  his  Persian  war,  made  an  irruption  at  this 
time  from  the  Palus  Mseotis  into  Pontua  and  Cappadooia. 
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Tacitus  proceeded  thither  in  person  with  his  brother  Florianus, 
and  having  first  tried  conciliatory  measures,  compelled  them  to  retire 
by  force  of  arma  His  reign,  commenced  with  such  fair  prospects, 
was  now  prematurely  and  abruptly  terminated.  He  had  appointed 
Maziminus  governor  of  Syria,  who  treated  his  subjects  with  such 
cruelty,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  towns  in  that  province,  aided  by 
those  yet  surviving  of  the  murderers  of  Aurelian,  conspired  sgainst 
him  and  killed  him.  Despair  of  pardon  led  them  to  commit  a  greater 
crime,  and  they  formed  designs  sgainst  the  life  of  the  emperor,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  their  treason  at  ^ana  in  Cappadoda,  after  a  reign  of 
about  eight  months,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  276.  According  to  one 
report,  he  died  of  disease,  harassed  by  seditions ;  but  the  statement  of 
Zosimus  and  Zonaras,  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  conspirators, 
seems  entitled  to  greater  credit  After  his  death,  his  brother 
Florianus  seized  the  empire,  but  was  put  to  death  two  or  three 
months  afterwards^  Gibbm  attributes  to  Tadtus  many  of  the  mea- 
sures introduced  at  this  time  to  revive  the  power  of  the  senate.  It  is 
certain  that  he  diowed  great  deference  to  that  body ;  and  when  they 
refused  to  make  hia  brother  Florianus  oonaol  because  the  time  of 
election  had  expired,  he  expressed  himself  pleased  with  their  frank- 
ness. The  coins  of  Tadtua  record  his  victory  over  the  Scythians  by 
the  inscriptions  Victoria  (jK>thi  and  Victoria  Pontica;  see  also  Oruter, 
excil  5 ;  and  for  his  life — ^Vopisous,  in  the  *  Historia  Augusta;'  Zosi- 
mus; Zjonaras;  Aurelius  Victor,  De  Vit,  ti  Mor,  ImpercU.  AomaaiL; 
Tillemont,  ffittoire  det  Mmperewn,  vi. ;  Qibbony  iL 

TACQUET,  ANDREW,  a  mathematician  of  some  celebrity,  who 
waa  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1611.  He  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was  one  of  the  many  members  of  that  body 
who  distinguished  themselves  by  the  works  which  they  composed  for 


the  advancement  of  the  seienoes.  He  held  the  post  of  professor  of 
mathematica  during  fifteen  years,  and  died  Deoember  23, 1660. 

Taoquet  published  at  Antwerp,  in  1651,  a  work  in  4to,  in  four  books, 
on  the  sections  of  cylinders  and  on  the  figurea  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tiona  of  segments  of  drdes ;  and  to  these  books  he  added  a  fifth  in 
1659.  In  the  year  1655  he  published,  in  8vo, '  Elementa  Oeometrias 
planss  ac  solidao,  quibus  accedunt  ex  Aixdiimede  theoremata ;  *  and,  in 
the  same  year, '  Arithmetioo  Theoria  et  Praxia  accurate  demonstrate.' 
Theee  two  last  works  appear  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  use  in  the 
schools  of  the  Jesuite. 

A  collection  of  the  principal  works  of  Taoquet  was  published  at 
Antwerp  in  1669,  in  two  folio  volumes,  under  the  title  of  'Opera 
Mathematica  demonstrate  et  propugnata  h  S.  L.,'  Ac.  Among  these 
works  are  Astronomi»  libri  oeto;  Oeometrisd  Praotioes  libri  tree; 
Opticso  libri  tree ;  Catoptrioss  libri  tres ;  Architectures  Militaris  liber 
imus;  Cylindricorum  et  Annularium  libri  quinque;  and  Dissertatio 
de  Circulorum  Volutionibua. 

In  the  treatise  on  astronomy,,  the  author,  in  conformity  to  the 
system  of  Ptolemy,  considers  that  the  earth  is  immovable  at  the  centre 
of  the  universe;  but  it  is  thought  that  he  adopted  this  supposition 
less  from  a  conviction  of  ita  tri&th  than  through  deferenoe  to  the 
authority  of  Ricdoli,  whose  work  he  follows,  and  through  an  unwilling- 
nesa  to  admit  the  hypothesis  of  Copernicus  on  account  of  its  contradio- 
tion  to  the  letter  of  certain  passages  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  work 
on  cylinders,  &a,  he  determines  the  superflciee  and  volumea  of  bodies 
formed  on  cutting  a  cylinder  by  planes  in  difiRBrent  directions ;  and  he 
investigates  the  surfaces  and  volumea  formed  by  the  revolutions  of 
different  segments  of  circles  and  of  the  oonie  sections  about  axes  in 
given  pontiona :  the  reaaonings  are  conducted  by  geometrical  processes 
agreeably  to  the  methods  then  recently  introduced  by  Cavaiieri  and 
Gregory  of  St  Vincent  In  treating  the  theorema  selected  from 
Arohimedes,  Taoquet  assumes,  in  order  to  diminish  the  length  of  the 
demonstrations,  that  regular  polygons  may  be  inscribed  within  and 
described  about  droles,  till  at  leDg&  thdr  areas  and  peripheriea  differ 
respectively  from  those  of  the  drdes  by  msgnitudes  lees  than  the  leant 
that  can  be  asd^ed :  then,  condderiog  the  polygons  and  circles  as 
identical,  he  obtains  the  ratio  of  the  peripheries  of  the  drdes  and  the 
equivalent  for  their  areas:  by  assuming  also  that  there  may  be 
described  about  a  sphere  a  polyhedron  whose  surfsoe  shall  differ  from 
that  of  the  sphere  by  a  magnitude  less  than  the  least  that  can  be 
assigned,  he  determines  both  the  volnme  and  the  superficies  of  the 
latter.  Archimedes  had  demonstrafced  that  the  volume  and  supcvfidea 
of  a  sphere  are  to  thoae  of  a  circumscribing  cylinder  in  the  ratio  of 
2  to  8 ;  and  Tacquet^  by  such  asaamptions  as  those  above  mentioned^ 
proved  that  the  same  ratio  exists  between  the  volumes  and  supei^dea 
of  a  cylinder  and  of  an  equilateral  cone,  when  both  are  described 
about  the  sphere. 

TAFFI,  A'NDREA,  bom  at  Florence,  in  1213,  deaervea  aaention  as 
having  been  the  first  who  introduced  among  his  countrymen  the  art 
of  painting  in  mosaiei  Having  heard  of  some  eminent  Greek  artists 
who  were  eoLeouting  paintings  in  mosaic  in  the  church  of  St  Mark  at 
Venice,  he  went  to  that  dty  and  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Apollonius,  one  of  the  prindpal  of  those  artists,  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
accompany  him  to  Florence,  to  teaoh  him  the  best  manner  of  working 
in  mosaic^  and  the  method  of  eompounding  the  most  durable  kind  of 
cement  On  their  arrival  at  Florenee  they  executed  together  several 
works,  which  were  highly  admired.  Taffi*s  chief  performance  was  a 
Dead  Christ,  of  laige  dimendonf,  in  a  chapel  at  Floreaoe.  He  died  in 
that  city,  in  1294,  at  the  i^  of  eighty-ona 

TAGLiACOZIO.  gasper.    [TAUAOOTiua] 

TALBOT,  JOHN,  EARL  OF  8HREWSBURT,  a  fitmous  warrior  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VL  was  the  seoond  son  of  Richard 
Lord  Talbot,  and  was  bom  in  1873  at  Bletohmore  in  Shropshire.  He 
married  the  heiress  of  the  barony  of  Fumivol,  which  title  he  after- 
warda  bore  by  courtesy.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  V. 
(1413)  he  wsa  oonfined  in  the  Tower,  it  ia  supposed  on  suspidon  of 
being  a  favourer  of  the  House  of  York,  but  his  imprisonment  waa  a 
short  one.  In  1414,  Ireland  bdag  in  a  very  unquiet  state^  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  appoint  a  mSitary  man  as  chief  governor,  and 
Talbot  was  adected.  While  his  sovereign  was  aohieying  suooeasee  tba 
France^  Talbot  waa  equalj^  aetive  in  Irdand.  He  subdued  many  of  the 
chie£i^  one  after  the  other,  making  those  he  had  conquered  serve  in 
arms  against  those  remaining  in  revolt  and  he  at  length  captursd 
MacMurrough,  the  powerful  diief  of  Ldnater,  who  was  sent  prisoner 
to  the  Tower  of  London.  In  1419  he  waa  recalled  to  Englaad,  but  ia 
1425  he  was  again  invested  with  the  office  for  somewhat  less  thaa- 
a  year.  From  1419  he  ohiefiy  served  in  the  French  wars  under 
Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI. ;  bat  it  waa  chiefly  in  the  latter  reign,  whes 


he  was  entrusted  with  separate  commands,  that  be  distinguiilN 
himself  by  his  courage^  generalship  and  courtesy.  After  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  the  coaduct  of  the  wav  rested  almost  entMy 
upon  him.  The  battlea  and  sieqges  in  which  he  waa  engaged  while 
heroically  supporting  the  dedining  cause  of  Henry  VL  are  almesi 
hmumerable ;  bat  Sie  most  remarkable,  were  the  siege  of  Orleaat^ 
where  he  was  associated  with  the  Earl  of  Saliabnry,  wUoh  waa  raiaed 
fai  1429  by  Jeanne  d'Anx  [Jsawu  d'Abo.]  TothisliBnowedtbebataa 
of  Patay,  ia  1429,  where^  after  periormiiig  prodigiea  of  vakror,  he  ww 
taken  priaono-.    The  French  authofitiea  say  tha*  XaintraOlea,  oAe  of 
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the  oppodog  genetmla,  oondnctad  his  prisoiier  to  the  king,  of  whom 
he  aaked  and  obtained  permiasion  to  reatore  him  to  liberty  without 
lanaom ;  English  aathoiitiea  state  that  he  waa  three  yeara  a  priaoner, 
and  then  ezdianged  for  Xaintraillee.  After  hia  release,  and  when  the 
panic  occasioned  by  the  deeds  of  this  remarkable  woman  had  pasaed 
over,  Talbot^  who  had  then  the  eommaod  of  the  English  army, 
restored  ita  courage,  and  by  taking  Pontoise,  Crotoy,  beating  the 
French  army  at  Rouen,  and  other  successea,  gave  a  parting  lustre  to 
the  English  arms  in  this  unhappy  and  fooliah  contest  In  1442  he 
waa  created  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  England,  and  shortly  afberwarda 
JBEarl  of  Waterford  and  Wexford  in  Ireland,  tiUea  that  continued  in 
hia  deacendanta  till  1856.  In  June  1446  he  waa  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  the  third  time,  and  this  office  he  held  till 
1449,  when  he  waa  succeeded  by  Richard  Duke  of  York,  who  had  been 
recalled  from  the  command  of  the  army  in  France,  to  which  country 
Talbot  waa  immediately  sent.  On  hia  arrival  with  a  small  force  he 
captured  Rouen;  but  being  aflerwarda  beaieged  there  waa  obliged  to 
surrender,  and  waa  retained  aa  a  hostage  for  the  performance  of  certain 
conditions.  In  1450  he  waa  released;  and  he  then  made  a  devotional 
journey  to  Rome.  On  hia  return  to  England,  Qascony  and  Guienne 
having  revolted  against  France^  the  conmiand  of  the  army  aent  to 
support  the  inaurrection  waa  confided  to  him.  In  1452  he  reached 
Guienne  with  a  force  of  4000  men,  and  a  number  of  forts  and  towns 
either  voluntarily  adhered  to  him  or  were  subdued,  Bordeaux,  in 
which  he  fortified  himself,  being  one.  The  French  however  asaembled 
a  large  army  against  him,  and  laid  siege  to  Chfttillon.  Talbot  with 
his  son,  the  Lord  de  Tlsle,  proceeded  thither  with  a  small  force  to 
raise  the  siege.  He  attacked  the  French  entrenohmenta  on  July  17, 
1453,  but  hia  force  waa  too  smalL  Although  upwards  of  eighty  years 
of  age,  and  so  feeble  that  he  waa  obliged  to  ride  a  small  hackney, 
as  Monstrelet  states,  when  all  the  reat  of  his  force  had  dismounted,  he 
rode  from  rank  to  rank  with  the  most  indomitable  valour,  exhortiog 
hia  men  to  fresh  efforts,  till  a  ball  from  a  culverin  atruck  down  his 
horse,  and  a  Frenchman  slew  him  aa  he  lay  beneath  it.  Bis  son  like- 
wise waa  alain  on  the  same  field,  and  the  event  haa  given  occaaion  to 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  scenes  in  Shakspere  descriptive  of  the  devo- 
tion of  the  father  and  the  son  to  each  other.  On  their  death  their 
army  was  defeated  and  dispersed,  so  that  but  few  escaped.  The 
French  themselves  have  done  justice  to  their  redoubted  antagonist, 
whom  they  characterise  as  a  fiuthful  subject,  a  aincere  patriot,  a  gene> 
rous  enemy,  and  an  exact  observer  of  his  word,  never  having  violated 
hia  faith  in  an  age  when  treason  waa  too  common.  He  waa  interred 
with  his  son  by  the  enemies  whose  respect  he  had  won  by  his  noble 
qualities  but  his  remains  were  subsequently  removed  to  Whitchurch  in 
Shropshire. 

*  TALBOT,  WILLIAM  HENRY  FOX,  is  the  son  of  William  Devon 
port  Talbot,  Esq.,  of  Laoock  Abbey,  WUts,  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Theresa  Fox  Strangways,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Thomas,  second 
earl  of  Uchester,  and  representa  maternally  a  branch  of  the  noble 
bouse  of  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  He  was  bom  in  February 
1800,  and  received  his  early  education  at  Harrow  School  under  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  dean  of  Peterborough,  whence  he  was  removed 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  gained  the  'Person'  prize 
for  Greek  Iambic  verse  in  1820,  and  was  Chancellor's  Medallist  on 
taking  his  degree  in  the  following  year.  He  did  not  adopt  a  profes- 
sion, but  in  December  1882,  he  was  elected  in  the  Liberal  interest  for 
the  borough  of  Chippenham,  which  he  represented  down  to  the  dis- 
solution consequent  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  firat  aoceeaion  to  power  in 
December  1834,  and  did  not  offer  himself  for  re-election. 

Mr.  Talbot  biui  devoted  himself  no  less  closely  to  scientifio  than  to 
literary  and  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  hence  he  was  led  to  the  diBoo?ery, 
which  haa  resulted  in  the  present  art  of  Photography.  In  October 
1833,  whilst  amusing  himself,  as  he  has  related  in  his* Pencil  of 
Nature,'  in  attempting  to  draw  the  scenery  along  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Como  by  meana  of  a  camera-lueida,  and  tired  by  his  msny 
failures  with  that  instrument,  ho  was  'Med  to  reflect  on  the  inimitable 
beauty  of  the  pictures  of  nature's  painting,  which  the  glass  lens  of  the 
camera  throws  upon  the  paper  in  its  focus,"  and  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  rendering  these  pictures  permanent  Fully  aware  that 
paper  might  by  chemical  means  be  made  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
light,  he  determined  to  pursue  his  idea.  Following  out  an  elaborate  and 
carefully-planned  course  of  experiments,  he  gradually  arrived  nearer  to 
a  satisfactory  result;  but  in  his  anxiety  to  present  his  invention  to  the 
world  in  as  perfect  a  aUte  aa  possible,  he  waited  just  so  long  as  to  see 
the  first  announcement  of  a  parallel  method  published  by  another.  In 
hia  own  words  ;— *•  An  event  occurred  in  the  scientific  worid,  which 
in  some  degree  frustrated  the  hope  with  which  he  had  pursued  during 
nearly  five  years,  this  long  and  complicated,  but  intenating  aeriea  of 
experiments — the  hope,  namely,  of  being  the  first  to  announce  to  the 
world  the  existence  of  the  new  art— which  haa  aince  been  named 
Photography."  This  event  was  the  publication  in  January  1889  by  M. 
Daguorre  of  the  process,  which  he  called  the  'M^thode  Ni^pce  per- 
£Botionnee,'  or  as  it  soon  came  to  be  more  commonly  called,  Dageurreo- 
type  Paouerbb;  NifepcB,  vol.  iv.  coL  608.]  Mr.  Talbot  immediately 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  his  method,  which  he  called  at 
first  Photogitrio  Drawing,  and  afterwarda  Calotype,  but  for  which  Sir 
David  Brewster  proposed  the  term,  Talbotype,  in  honour  of  the 
inventor,  and  which  was  generally  adopted  till  it  merged  in  the  more  | 


comprehensive  term.  Photography.  In  Daguene's  proeeaa,  as  is  wdl 
known,  the  image  was  produced  upon  metid  platee ;  in  Talbot'a,  the 
image  was  obtained  upon  paper.  Neither,  it  is  scarcely  neeeaaary  to 
say,  claimed  to  be  the  firat  who  had  obtained  aun-pictarea  upon  a 
surface  previously  rendered  sensitive,  the  principle  having  been  per- 
ceived and  announced  by  Thomas  Wedgwood  in  '  An  Account  of  a 
Method  of  Copying  Paintings  upon  Glaas,  and  of  makiug  lYofilea  by 
the  Agency  of  Light  upon  Nitrate  of  SUver;  with  ObeervatioDs  by 
Humphry  Davy,'  published  in  the '  Journal  ^of  the  Britiah  InstitutioD,' 
in  1802 ;  by  Thomas  Young ;  and  later  by  Nic^phore  Kidpoe,  who 
made  his  researchea  known  in  London  in  1827,  having  several  yeara 
before  distinctly  announoed  in  Paris  the  possibility  of  obtaining  son- 
picturea;  but  in  none  of  these  waa  the  image  either  distinct  or 
permanent  M.  Daguerre  and  Mr.  Talbot  were  undoubtedly  the  first 
to  apply  the  prindpe  practiailly,  and  from  them  the  art  may  fairiy  be 
said  to  date  its  origin.  The  proceea  of  Daguerre  in  the  firat  instance 
produced  much  the  more  definite  images,  and  from  the  ceal  with 
which  M.  Arago  and  other  of  hia  eminent  scientifio  countrymen 
proclaimed  ita  merits,  it  obtained  for  awhile  a  much  larger  ahare  of 
public  attention,  though  the  greater  ease,  economy,  and  applica- 
bility of  the  paper  process  have  now  caused  it  almost  to  aup^^aede 
that  of  metal-platea  even  in  France.  Mr.  TalbotTa  method  remained 
however  for  some  time  in  a  very  imperfect  state^  but  he  continued 
his  experiments,  and  in  September  1840  he  made  the  discovery  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  form  of  the  photographic  art: 
this  was  the  fact,  that  sensitive  paper,  during  the  first  few  seconds  of 
exposure  to  the  light,  receives  an  inviaible  image  perfect  in  all  reepecti^ 
and  that  in  order  to  render  the  image  visible,  it  is  sufficient  to  wash 
the  paper  over  with  gallic  add  or  some  similar  astringent  liquid. 
When  this  &ct  became  established  and  generally  known,  the  images  of 
moat  objecta  were  very  rapidly  obtained,  it  bong  only  neoeasaiy  for 
the  purpose  to  obtain  an  invisible  image,  which  waa  often  efifocted  in 
an  instant.  Subsequent  photographic  methoda  have  all  adopted  this 
process  as  a  principle,  and  must,  in  fact,  be  regarded  aa^  in  the  msin, 
refinements  and  modifications  of  it.  In  1842  £he  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  was  presented  to  him  for  Ms  discovery. 

In  1844  Mr.  Talbot  published  a  series  of  specimens  obtained  by 
his  process,  and  multiplied  by  the  now  well-known  method  of  photo- 
graphic printing.  In  this  work,  which  he  entitled  'The  Pencil  of 
Nature,'  he  gave  sun-pictures  not  only  of  landscape  scenery,  figures, 
portraits,  and  '  still-life,'  but  copies  of  engravings,  and  facsimiles  of 
old  printed  books  and  of  drawings  by  ancient  masters,— examples,  in 
short,  amply  sofBcient  to  show  the  wide  application  of  the  infimt  art, 
and  tibough,  in  the  copy  now  lying  before  us,  many  of  the  picturea  are 
greatly  faded,  many  are— at  least  in  parts — scarcely  exceeded  in 
brilliancy  and  delicaqy  by  the  most  suocessful  photographs  of  the 
present  day.  In  1841  Mr.  Talbot^  following  the  example  of  M. 
Daguerre  in  England,  had  secured  his  right  to  the  commenaal  use  of 
hii  invention  by  a  patent,  and  granted  licenoea  to  use  the  process  in 
the  usual  way.  But  when  the  wide  application  of  photography  to 
scientific,  antiquarian,  and  artistic  purpoees  led  to  its  extended  prac- 
tice by  private  persons,  it  waa  found  that  the  patent  righta  greatly 
interfered  with  Uie  free  progress  of  the  art,  and  Mr.  Talbot  waa  induced, 
chiefly  on  the  representations  of  various  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  throw  open  his  patents,  with  a  reservation  sgainst  taking  portraits 
for  sale.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  very  beautiful '  OoUodion 
process,'  the  question  arose  whether  that  process  waa  embraced 
within  the  specifications  of  Mr.  Talbot^s  patents^  and  ultimately  the 
question  was  brought  for  adjudication  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Jervis  and  a  special  jury  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  December  20, 
1854,  when  a  verdict  was  returned  that  **  the  plaintiff  (Mr.  Talbot) 
was  the  first  inventor,  but  that  there  was  no  infiringement  of  his 
patent  by  the  defendant"  Mr.  Talbot  ultimately  acquiesced  in  the 
finding  of  the  jnry,  and  in  the  following  year  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion not  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  his  patent^  but  to  leave  it  free  for 
any  one  to  practice  the  art  at  his  pleasure.  In  1851  Mr.  Talbot  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  and  to  the  Academic  des  Sdences 
an  account  of  experimenta  for  obtaining  absolutely  instantaneous 
photographic  images;  end  in  April  1853  he  published  a  notice  of 
some  successful  experiments  for  engraving  photographically  on  steel 
plates — an  art  in  which  M.  Ki^pce  de  Saint  Victor  haa  however 
obtained  much  more  important  results. 

During  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Talbot  appeara  to  have  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  decyphering  of  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions  and 
to  cognate  atudies.  He  had  previously  published  '  Legendaiy  Tales,' 
8vo,  1880;  'Hermes,  or  Classical  and  Antiquarian  Reeearches,'  8vo, 
1888-89 ;  '  The  Antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  illustrated  by  some 
New  Argumenta,'  8vo,  1889 ;  and  *  English  Etymologies,  8vo,  1847. 

TALFOURD,  SIR  THOMAS  NOON,  Knt.,  was  bom  January  26, 
1795,  at  Doxey,  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Stafford,  where  hia  mother 
was  then  on  a  visit  Hii  birth  was  premature.  His  father  waa  a 
brewer  at  Reading  in  Berkshire.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Noon,  minister  of  a  congregation  of  Independents  in  that 
town,  to  which  sect  his  father  also  belonged.  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd 
was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Reading,  under  Dr.  Valpy,  for 
whom  he  alwavs  entertained  an  affectionate  respect.  In  the  year  1813 
he  was  placed  for  legal  instruction  under  Mr.  Chitty,  the  special 
pleader,  and  in  1817  commenced  practice  aa  a  special  pleader  on  hia 
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own  aocotiDt.  DurlDg  many  years  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  residence 
in  London  bis  income  was  derived  chiefly  from  his  Uteraty  labours,  as 
a  contributor  to  the  'London  Magazine,'  the  '  New  Monthly  Magazine/ 
and  other  periodicals.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  February  9,  1821,  and  in  1822  he  married  the 
daughter  of  John  Towell  Kutt,  Esq.»  of  Clapton,  near  London,  the 
editor  of  Dr.  Priestley's  works.  He  soon  afterwards  joined  the  Olfotd 
Circuit.  By  steady  application,  rather  than  by  any  peculiar  aptitude 
or  liking  for  the  law,  he  gradually  rose  in  his  profession.  He  was  a 
fluent  speaker,  distinguished  by  feeling  and  fancy,  more  than  by  argu- 
mentative powers.  After  about  ten  years  practice  he  applied  for  a 
silk  gown,  but  bis  claim  of  the  dignity  of  Queen's  counsel  was 
deferred  till  his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  therefore,  in  Hilary 
Term,  1888,  assumed  the  coif,  and  became  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd.  He 
was  also  for  some  years  Recorder  of  Banbury. 

At  the  general  cdection  in  1885  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  was  returned 
to  parliament  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough  of  Headings  Mr. 
Fyehe  Palmer,  the  previous  liberal  member  having  retired.  In  1887 
Mr.  Palmer  again  came  forward,  and  was  returned  with  Mr.  Talfourd. 
At  the  next  election  two  conservatives  were  returned,  and  Mr.  Talfourd 
"was  out  of  parliament  from  1841  to  1847,  when  he  was  again  returned 
for  Reading,  and  retained  his  seat  till  July  1849,  when  he  vacated  it 
on  his  being  appointed  successor  to  Mr.  Justice  Coltman  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  on  which  occasion  he  also  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  As  a  member  of  the  legislature  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd 
may  be  said  to  have  added  two  valuable  enactments  to  the  statutes  of 
the  realm— the  Custody  of  Infants  Act  (2  &  3  Vict,  o.  54),  and  the 
Copyright  Act,  which  he  first  introduced  in  1887,  but  which  was 
strongly  opposed,  and  was  not  passed  into  a  law  till  1842  (5  Vict.,  o.  45), 
and  then  in  a  modified  form,  when  he  was  not  a  member  of  parliament. 
During  all  this  period  of  legal  and  parliamentary  activity  Mr. 
Talfourd  continued  his  labours  in  literature.  He  was  for  several 
yean  law-reporter  of  circuit  oases  for  the  'Times'  newspaper,  and  he 
continued  to  contribute  to  the  *  New  Monthly  Magazine,'  and  also  to 
the  '  Retrospective  Review,'  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  the  '  Quarterly 
Review,'  and  the  'Law  Magazine,'  to  which  last  he  furnished  in 
January,  1846,  an  able  article  'On  the  Principle  of  Advocacy  in  the 
Practice  of  the  Bar.'  In  1835,  he  printed  for  private  circulation  two 
editions  of  his  tragedy  of  <Ion.'  On  the  26th  of  May,  1836,  the 
tragedy  was  acted  for  the  benefit  of  his  friend  Mr.  Maoready,  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  at  the  same  time  was  publishedL  It  was  after- 
wards acted  with  success  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  elsewhere. 
The  tragedies  of  the  Greek  dramatists  were  occasionally  performed  by 
the  scholars  at  Dr.  Valpy's  school  in  Reading,  and  there  Mr.  Talfourd 
acquired  his  taste  for  dramatic  literature.  The  first  two  privately- 
printed  editions  of  his  tragedy  of  *  Ion'  were  dedicated  to  his  venerable 
master,  who  however  died  before  it  was  acted,  and  then  a  '  Notice  of 
the  late  Dr.  Valpy '  was  "  prefixed  instead  of  Dedication  to  the  first 
published  Edition  of  Ion."  The  title  is  borrowed  from  the  '  lay*  of 
Euripides,  which  also  suggested  the  leading  incident  of  a  foundling 
youth  educated  in  a  temple,  and  assisting  in  its  services,  but  nothing 
more.  His  next  tragedy, '  The  Athenian  Captive,'  vras  published  in 
1888,  and  was  performed  in  the  same  year  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
with  moderate  success.  This  tragedy  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
'  Glencoe,  or  the  Fate  of  the  Macdonalds,'  first  represented  at  the 
Haymarket,  May  23,  1840.  *  The  Castilian,  an  Historical  Tragedy,  in 
Five  Acts,'  was  published  in  1858,  but  was  not  acted.  In  none  of 
these  tragedies  does  he  display  much  of  what  may  be  properly  called 
dramatic  skill,  nor  does  he  excite  that  kind  or  degree  of  interest 
which  arises  from  distinctness  and  discrimination  of  character,  depth 
of  emotion,  and  truthfulness  of  thought  and  expression.  They  may  be 
rather  regarded  as  dramas  of  poetic  sentiment  and  description.  The 
blank  verse  is  smooth,  graceful,  and  "  in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn 
out^"  but  all  the  individuals  use  indiscriminately  the  same  elaborate 
form  of  expression,  aud  the  meaning  is  not  unfrequently  rendered 
obscure  by  the  redundancy  of  the  diction. 

In  1837  Mr.  Talfourd  published  the  'Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  with 
a  Sketch  of  his  Life,'  8vo.  In  1848,  after  the  death  of  Lamb's  sister, 
he  published  '  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb,  consisting  of  Letters, 
&c,'  2  vols.  8vo,  a  domestic  tragedy  of  the  most  affecting  interest, 
which  had  been  long  known  to  a  few  friends,  but  was  not  till  then 
disclosed  to  the  public.  [Lamb,  Charles.]  On  the  20th  of  June  1844, 
he  was  created  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  by  the  University  of  Oxford. 
In  1845  he  published  'Vacation  Rambles  and  Thoughts,  comprising 
the  Recollections  of  Three  Continental  Tours  in  the  Vacations  of  1841, 
1842,  and  1848,'  2  vols.  8vo,  and  in  1854,  a  'Supplement  to  the 
Vacation  Rambles,  consiBting  of  Recollections  of  a  Tour  through 
France  to  Italy,  and  Homeward  by  Switzerland,  in  the  Vacation  of 
1846,'  fcap.  8vo.  The  journeys  were  all  rapidly  made,  and  the 
information  which  the  volumes  contain  is  very  scanty.  Some  of  his 
speeches  as  an  advocate  and  also  as  a  member  of  parliament  were  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  form.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  had 
extraordinary  command  of  language,  but  his  style  was  too  florid  to  be 
very  effective.  His  reputation  is  that  of  a  sound  lawyer  for  deciding 
cases,  at  the  same  time  that  his  persevering  labour,  great  practice, 
and  love  of  jusUoe,  made  him  respected  both  as  an  advocate  and  a  judge. 
In  his  private  character  he  was  amiable  and  sooialin  an  enxinent  degree^ 
and  he  had  a  large  circle  of  friends,  chiefly  literary  anid  legal. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  occurred  on  the  13th  of  March 
1854.  He  had  opened  the  assises  at  Stafford  on  Saturday  the  1 1th,  and 
on  Monday  morning,  while  delivering  his  charge  to  the  grand  juiy,  and 
commenting  on  the  increase  of  crime  and  its  causes,  he  was  observed 
to  be  much  excited.  Suddenly  his  face  became  flushed,  his  head  bent 
forward,  and  his  body  swayed  6h  One  side.  Be  was  imtnediately  bomtf 
Out  of  court  to  the  judge's  chambers,  where  it  was  found  that  he  had 
ceased  to  live.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Norwood,  near 
London.  He  left  issue  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  In  1855  the 
members  of  the  Oxford  Circuit  placed  a  bust  of  him,  sculptured  by 
Lough,  in  the  Crown  Court  at  Stafford.    It  is  an  exoeUent  likeness. 

TALIACCTIUS,  GASPAR,  TAGLIACOZIO,  or  TAGLLACOZZL 
Was  professor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna^  where  he  was  b^rn  in  1546,  and 
died  November  7,  1599.  His  name  is  now  known  chiefly  through 
his  reputation  for  i^toring  lost  noses ;  but  during  his  life  he  was 
equally  celebrated  for  his  Imowledge  of  anatomy  and  his  excellence  as 
a  lecturer.  These  last  are  indeed  the  only  qualities  for  which  he  is 
praised  in  a  tablet  put  up  after  his  death  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  school 
at  Bologna.  A  statue  erected  in  the  amphitheatre  formerly  recorded 
his  skill  in  operating  by  representing  him  with  a  nose  in  his  hand. 

Some  writera  have  spoken  of  the  original  Taliaootian  operation  as  a 
mere  fable,  pretending  that  it  never  could  liave  been  followed  by 
success.  But  several  credible  witnesses  have  recorded  that  they 
either  saw  Taliacotius  operating,  or  saw  patients  to  whom  he  had 
restored  noses,  which  very  closely  resembled  those  of  natural  formap 
tion.  The  truth  is  that  the  operation  which  Taliacotius  really 
performed  is  not  commonly  known ;  the  generally-entertained  notion 
of  it  being  derived  from  the  accounts  of  those  who  had  some  reason  to 
misrepresent  it.  It  will  therefore  be  worth  while  to  give  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  it. 

The  work  in  which  it  is  described  was  flrst  published  only  two 
years  before  Taliacotius*  death,  with  the  title  '  De  curtorum  chirurgia 
per  Inntionem  libri  duo,  Venetiis,  folio,  1597.'  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  first  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  disquisition  upon  the 
dignity  of  the  nose,  lips,  and  ears,  and  upon  their  offices  and  general 
construction,  and  the  theory  of  the  operation,  which  he  considers  to 
be  exactlv  analogous  to  thst  of  grafting  upon  trees.  In  the  second 
book  he  describes  the  mode  of  operating,  dwelling  first  at  great  length 
upon  the  necessary  number  and  character  of  the  assistants^  the  kind  of 
bed  to  be  used,  its  position  with  regard  to  light,  Ac,  and  several 
other  minor  matters,  on  all  which  he  speaks  like  one  thoroughly 
experienced  in  surgery.  In  the  operation  itself  he  used  the  following 
plan : — A  part  of  the  skin  of  the  upper  arm  of  the  proper  size,  and 
bounded  by  two  longitudinal  parallel  lines,  being  marked  out  over  the 
middle  of  its  fore  piurt,  was  seised  between  the  blades  of  a  very  broad 
pair  of  nippers.  Each  blade  was  about  three  inches  broad,  so  that  it 
might  include  the  whole  length  of  the  portion  of  the  skin  to  bo 
removed,  and  had  a  long  slit  near  its  edge  throngh  which  a  narrow 
knife  could  be  passed.  The  portion  of  the  skin  of  which  the  new  nose 
was  to  be  formed  being  raised  up  by  the  assistant  who  held  it  in  the 
nippers,  Taliacotius  with  a  long  spear-shaped  knife  transfixed  it 
through  the  sUts  in  the  blades  of  the  nippem,  and  cut  it  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  latter  from  above  downwards.  Through  the 
aperture  thus  made,  which  might  be  oompared  to  a  Tery  broad  incision 
for  a  seton,  a  band  covered  with  appropriate  medicines  vras  passed,  and 
by  being,drawn  a  little  every  day,  the  wound  was  kept  open  like  asetoa 
wound.  '  When  iJl  the  infiammation  had  passed  away,  which  was 
usually  in  about  fourteen  days,  the  flap  of  skin  was  cut  through  at  itfl 
upper  end,  and  thus  a  piece  bounded  by  three  sides  of  a  parallelogram 
was  raised  from  the  arm,  and  remained  attached  to  it  by  nothing  but 
its  fourth  side  or  lower  end.  In  this  state  it  was  allowed  to  cicatrize 
all  over,  till  it  acquired  the  character  of  a  loose  process  of  skin.  This 
being,  sf  ter  some  days,  completed,  and  the  piece  of  skin  having  become 
firm  and  hard,  it  was  deemed  ready  for  engrafting.  The  head  there- 
fore being  cleanly  shaved,  a  dress  and  bandage  of  singular  oonstmotion, 
intended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  arm  in  its  due  position,  were 
carefully  fitted  on.  Then  these  being  laid  aside,  the  seat  of  the  old 
nose  was  scarified  in  a  triangular  space  till  it  had  a  smooth  bleeding 
surface.  A  pattern  of  this  surface,  being  taken  on  paper,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  inner  surface  of  the  piece  of  skin  on  the  arm,  and  a 
portion  of  the  latter,  of  the  same  form  and  size,  was  in  the  same 
manner  made  raw.  Sutures  were  placed  in  corresponding  parts  of  the 
edges  of  both  these  woimds,  and  they  were  brooght  together,  the  arm 
being  held  up  with  its  fore  part  towards  the  face,  and  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upon  the  head,  by  the  dress  and  bandage  already  mentioned.  The 
parts  were  thus  retained  in  apposition  for  about  twenty  days,  at  the 
end  of  which,  the  surfacee  having  united,  the  bandages  were  ta^en  off, 
and  the  portion  of  skin  which  was  now  affixed  to  both  the  face  and 
the  arm  was  cut  away  from  the  latter.  It  almost  directly  became 
white  and  cold,  but  it  did  not  slough,  and  gradually  increMsd  in 
vascularity  and  heat.  In  about  fourteen  days  it  was  usually  firm  and 
secure  in  its  place;  and  as  soon  as  this  was  evident^  the  skin  was 
shaped  into  the  resemblance  of  a  nose  by  cutting  it  acoording  to 
carefully-measured  lines  and  by  forming  the  nostrils  in  it.  A  tediona 
succession  of  operations  were  performed  upon  it  before  the  repair 
was  deemed  complete;  but  at  length  it  is  sud  that  in  general  the 
restoration  was  truly  admirable.  Taliacotius  himself  however  admitflb 
that  it  had,  even  in  the  best  cas^  several  defects., 
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After  this  aooount,  no  one  can  reasonablT  doubt  that  Taliacotiua's 
operation  was  verv  often  BucceBsfuL  That  it  should  be  supeneded  by 
the  Indian  method,  as  it  is  called,  in  which  the  skin  for  the  new  nose  is 
taken  from  the  forehead,  is  due  to  the  latter  being  a  less  tedious  and 
less  painful  operation,  rather  than  to  its  behig  more  certain  of  success. 
The  number  of  instances  in  which  later  attempts  to  imitate  the 
Taliaeotian  operation  have  failed,  are  due  to  its  having  been  performed 
not  according  to  the  original  method,  but  according  to  some  of  the 
plans  which  Taliacotius  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  followed. 

The  indecent  joke  which  Butler  has  made  popular  in  his  'Hudibras' 
has  little  foundaMon.  Tdiacotius  does  indeed  discuss  the  propriety 
of  taking  the  skin  for  a  new  nose  from  the  arm  of  another  person ;  and 
he  concludes  that  for  several  reasons  it  would,  if  it  were  possible,  be 
better  to  do  so:  but  he  says  he  cannot  Imagine  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  keep  two  persons  fastened  together  for  the  necessary  time 
and  with  the  necessary  tranquillity,  and  that  he  never  heard  of  the 
plan  being  attempted.  The  tale  of  the  nose  falliog  off  when  the 
original  proprietor  of  the  skin  died,  ia  founded  on  an  absurd  story 
which  Van  Helmont  relates  to  prove  at  how  great  a  distance  sym- 
pathy can  act.  A  gentleman  at  Brussels,  he  says,  had  a  new  nose 
made  for  him  by  TiJiacotius  from  the  arm  of  a  Bolo^ese  porter;  and 
about  thirteen  months  afterwards,  aji  he  was  walking  in  Brussels,  it 
suddenly  became  cold  and  dropped  off,  at  the  yeiy  instant  at  which 
the  porter  died  at  Bologna.  Similar  stories  are  told  by  Campanella, 
Sir  Kenelm  bigby,  and  others ;  but»  as  already  shown,  they  are  not 
even  fair  satires,  for  Taliacotius  never  attempted  to  transfer  the  skin 
of  one  man  to  the  body  of  another. 

(Brambilla^  Storia  idle  Scoperte  fatte  dagli  Uomini  Illustri  lUdiani, 
voi  ii ;  Sprengel,  Oeachichte  der  Chirurgicj  Zweiter  Theil,  p.  195.) 

TALLART  (inoorrectiy  TALLARD),  CAMILLE,  COUNT,  was 
bom  on  the  14th  of  Februaiy  1652,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Dauphind. 
He  entered  very  voung  into  the  military  service,  and  made  hu  first 
campaign  under  the  great  Cond^  in  the  Ketherlands.  In  1674  and 
1675  he  served  under  Turenne  in  Alsace^  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself.  In  1677  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier, 
and  in  1678  to  that  of  Major-Qeneral,  and  in  both  capacities  ably 
fulfilled  the  duties  confided  to  him  upon  the  Sarre  and  upon  the 
lUiine.  In  the  winter  of  1690  he  conceived  and  executed  the  bold 
design  of  leading  his  army  across  the  Rhine  upon  the  ice :  it  was  com- 
pletely successful,  and  the  Rheingau  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  French 
army.  In  1698  he  was  made  Lleutenant-Qeneral,  but  performed 
nothing  remarkable  before  the  peace  of  Ryswvk  in  1697  terminated 
for  a  time  his  military  career.  On  the  19th  of  If  arch  1698  he  arrived 
in  London  as  ambassador  from  Louis  ZIV.,  ostensibly  to  compliment 
IViUiam,  but  in  reality  to  induce  him  to  joUi  Louis  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Partition  Treaty,  for  i-egulating  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain.  Count  Tallart  displayed  considerable  ability  in  the  negodation, 
and  a  treaty  was  ngned ;  but  the  young  Prince  of  Bavaria,  to  whom 
the  crown  of  Spain  had  been  allotted,  dying  before  Charles  II.  of  Spain, 
and  Louis  claiming  the  succession  for  his  grandson  Philip,  the  War  of 
the  Succession  broke  out,  and  in  1702  Tallart  received  ttie  command 
of  an  army  to  operate  upon  the  Rhine,  where  he  was  opposed  by  the 
Ihike  of  Marlborough.  The  French  would  not  venture  a  battle,  but 
saw  Landau  and  several  other  places  taken  without  an  attempt  to  save 
them ;  but  his  army  having  been  strengthened,  he  broke  up  the  Dutch 
camp  at  MUhlheim,  took  1?ives  and  Tnirbach,  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  marahars  staff.  In  1708  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Germany  under  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  in  Novem- 
ber totally  defeated  the  Elector  of  Hesse  near  Sphres,  capturing,  as  he 
boastfully  related  in  his  despatches  to  his  sovereign,  "  more  standards 
of  the  enemy  than  your  majesty-  haa  lost  men.  The  reputation  of 
this  snccess  occasioned  his  being  transferred  to  the  command  of  a 
corps  destined  to  act  with  Marshus  Villeroi  and  Marsin  against  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene,  which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim, on  the  ISth  of  August  1704.  [MARLBOROnaH.]  Tallart  dis- 
played great  courage  in  this  battle,  though  his  want  of  skill  has  been 
severely  censured  by  his  own  countrymen.  In  the  heat  of  the  contest, 
being  short-sighted,  he  mistook  a  party  of  the  allied  forces  for  his  own, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  before  the  disgraceful  surrender  of  a  large  part 
of  his  army,  amounting  to  18,000  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Tallart  was  sent  to  London,  where  he  was  honour- 
ably treated  and  allowed  his  liberty  on  parole ;  and  there  he  remained 
for  seven  years,  contributing,  it  is  said,  by  his  representations  as  an 
agent  of  France  to  the  recall  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  from 
Germany.  His  misfortune  at  Blenheim  had  not  injured  him  in  the 
favour  of  his  sovereign,  and  on  his  return  to  France,  when  released 
without  exchange  in  1711,  he  was  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Franche-Comt^,  and  m  1712  created  Due  d'Hostun.  Louis  XIV.  also 
named  him  by  his  will  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  but  he 
did  not  aot.  Some  time  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XV.  he  became 
for  a  time  minister  of  state ;  and  he  died  on  the  20th  of  March  1728. 
The  Duo  de  St.  Shnon  characterises  him  as  having  more  ambition 
than  talent,  as  owing  his  court  fiavours  to  the  patronage  of  Villeroi, 
and  as  being  a  man  with  whom  all  the  world  was  pleased,  but  in  whom 
BO  one  confided. 

TALLEYRAND -PERIGORD,  CHARLES  MAURICE  DE,  was 
bom  on  the  18th  of  February,  1754,  the  eldest  of  three  brothers.  His 
family  was  ancient  and  distinguished ;  but  he  was  neglected  by  his 


parents,  and  placed  at  nurse  in  one  of  the  faubourgs  of  Paris.  The 
effecta  of  a  fiUl  when  about  a  year  old  rendered  him  lame  for  life,  and 
being  on  this  aoooimt  unfit  for  the  military  career,  he  was  obliged  to 
renounce  his  birthright  in  favour  of  his  second  brother,  and  enter  the 
Church.  The  contempt  and  aversion  for  him,  which  his  parenta  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal,  imposed  a  gloomy  and  tacitum  character  on 
the  boy.  From  the  charge  of  his  nurse  he  was  tranaferred  to  the 
Coll6ge  d'Harcourt,  and  thence  suocessively  to  the  seminary  of  St» 
Sulpice  and  to  the  Sorbonne.  In  all  of  these  institutions  he  maintained 
the  character  of  a  ahy,  proud,  bookish  lad.  He  showed  in  after-life  a 
taste  for  literature,  and  such  an  extensive  aoquuntance  with  and 
appreciation  of  science  as  sits  gracefully  on  the  stategman ;  and  the 
taste  and  knowledge  must  have  been  acquired  at  an  early  age,  for  his 
turbulent  career  after  he  was  fairly  launched  into  busy  life  left  little 
leisure  for  that  purpose. 

By  the  time  he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year  his  reputation  for 
talent  and  his  confirmed  health  appear  to  have  reconciled  the  vanity 
of  his  parents  to  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  him.  They  intro- 
duced him  to  the  society  of  his  equals  in  rank  for  the  first  time  at  the 
festivities  with  which  the  coronation  of  Louis  XVL  was  celebrated 
(1774),  under  the  titie  of  the  Abb^  de  P^rigord.  His  opinions  and 
tastes,  and  his  temperament,  combined  to  render  the  clerical  pro- 
fession an  object  of  detestation  to  him,  but  he  could  not  escape  from 
it,  He  availed  himself  to  the  full  extent  of  the  indulgence  with 
which  his  age  and  country  regarded  the  irregularities  of  the  young  and 
noble  among  the  priestiy  order;  but  the  pride  and  reserve  with  which 
twenty  years  of  undeserved  neglect  had  inspired  his  confident  and 
strong  character  served  him  in  part  as  a  moral  check.  He  was  a  strict 
observer  of  the  appearances  exacted  by  the  oonventional  morality  of 
society;  and  this  good  taste  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  his 
whole  future  career. 

In  1776  Voltaire  visited  Paris.  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  introduced  to 
him,  and  the  two  interviews  he  had  with  him  left  such  a  deep  impres- 
sion that  he  was  accustomed  to  talk  of  them  with  a  lively  plecMurs 
till  the  close  of  lus  life.  Voltaire  and  Fontenelle  were  M.  de  Talley- 
rand's favourite  authors,  upon  whom  he  formed  his  written  and  stUl 
more  his  conversational  style.  Conversational  talent  was  in  great 
demand  at  Paris  when  he  entered  the  world,  and  both  his  love  of 

Eleasure  and  his  love  of  power  prompted  him  to  cultivate  that  which 
e  possessed.  That  he  did  so  with  eminent  success  the  concurrent 
views  of  the  best  judges  of  his  age  declare.  Exoellenoe  of  this  kind 
however  is  like  excellence  in  acting :  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an 
adequate  impression  of  it  to  posterity.  The  robust  and  hetJthy 
Epicurean  who  requires  the  stimulus  of  intellectual  in  addition  to 
physical  pleasures,  is  almost  inevitably  driven  to  seek  the  former  in 
the  pursuits  of  ambition.  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule :  and  the  Abb^  de  P^rigord  must  have  displayed,  even 
when  he  was  apparently,  when  perhaps  he  believed  himself  to  be, 
living  only  for  pleasure,  qualities  which  inspired  a  belief  in  his  business 
capacity ;  for  in  1780,  while  yet  only  in  his  tvrenty-sixth  year,  he  was 
appointed  general  agent  of  the  clergy  of  France.  He  discharged  the 
functions  of  this  important  office  for  eight  years.  The  Gallio  Church 
was  all  along  the  most  independent  in  its  relations  to  the  Papal  ohair 
of  any  church  that  remained  in  communion  with  Rome.  It  was  also 
a  powerful  church  viewed  id  its  relations  to  the  state,  of  which  it 
formed  an  element.  Its  revenue  derived  from  landed  property  waa 
large ;  that  derived  from  other  sources  perhaps  still  larger :  it  had 
regular  assemblies  in  which  it  legislated  for  itself,  determined  what 
contributions  it  ought  to  pay  to  the  atate,  and  in  what  proportions  its 
members  were  to  be  assessed.  Here  waa  a  wide  field  for  cultivating 
experimentally  a  talent  for  administration.  Kor  was  this  all :  the 
dignified  clergy  of  France  took  an  active  part  in  secular  politics.  The 
general  agent  of  the  clei^gy  was  their  minister  of  state ;  and  M.  da 
Talleyrand,  while  he  continued  to  fill  the  office,  was  a  powerful  subject, 
and  occupied  a  considerable  place  in  the  eye  of  the  publia  In  1786 
he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Autun. 

The  commencement  of  his  political  ooreer,  in  the  strict  acoeptation 
of  the  term,  is  synchronous  with  this  promotion.  An  artick  upon 
M.  de  Talleyrand  in  an  early  number  of  tiie  '  Edinburgh  Review ' — 
the  materials  for  which  were  furmshed  by  Dumont — asserts  that  he 
owed  his  advancement  to  the  see  of  Autun  to  a  '  Disooors  sur  les 
Loteries,'  which  he  pronounced  in  his  capacity  of  agent  for  the  deivy 
of  France,  in  the  Assembly  of  Notables  which  met  at  Versailles  m 
February  1787.  As  bishop  of  Autun  he  was  a  member  of  the  Etats 
G^n^raux  convoked  in  Biay  1789,  which  continued  to  sit  as  an  Assem- 
h\6Q  Constituante  till  it  dissolved  itself  on  the  30th  of  September 
1791.  The  interval  from  the  meeting  of  the  notables  till  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Assembly  is  an  important  one  in  any  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem  of  M  de  Talleyrand^s  real  character. 

Previously  to  the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  M.  de  Talleyrand 
indicated  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue,  in  a  dlifioourse  whioh  he 
addressed  to  the  assembled  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  in  which  he 
advocated  the  equality  of  all  citizens  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  free 
discussion.  When  the  three  orders,  by  assenting  to  meet  as  one  body, 
had  enabled  the  Assembly  to  proceed  to  business,  the  precise  directions 
given  by  many  of  the  bailliagos  to  their  deputies  were  found  an 
impediment  in  the  way  of  practical  legislation  :  M.  de  Talleyrand 
moved  that  they  should  be  entirely  disregsrded,  and  carried  his 
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moUoD.  A  coBBtltuent  oommittee  was  appointed  immadkMy  after 
tha  capture  of  the  Bastille,  and  he  wai  the  second  person  nominated  a 
member  of  ik  In  this  capacity  he  was  called  upon  to  taka  part  in 
maturing  meaiuree  which  have  had  a  laating  influenoe  upon  the  pro- 
gresa  of  aflhin  in  France :  the  first  of  these  was  the  re-distribution  of 
the  national  territory  into  districts  better  adapted  than  the  old  pro- 
vinces for  the  purposes  of  goyenment ;  the  second  was  the  oigani- 
aation  of  a  system  of  finanoeu  In  the  financial  discusdons  which  took 
place  in  the  oommittee  and  assembly,  M.  de  Talleyrand  retained  his 
dislike  of  lotteriea  He  supported  aU  or  most  of  the  various  loans 
proposed  by  Necker ;  and  seconded  Mirabeau's  exhortations  to  keep 
faith  with  the  national  creditor.  He  suggested  practical  measurss 
with  a  view  to  this  end,  and  among  others  the  sale  of  Church  lands 
(he  had  previously  supported  the  abolition  of  tithes),  reserving  how- 
ever a  competent  provision  for  the  priesthood,  and  even  improving 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  clergy.  He  also  proposed  to  establish  a 
*  oaiase  d'amortlasement,'  as  an  additional  guarantee  to  the  state's 
oreditors.  The  task  of  making  arrangements  for  levying  the  part  of 
the  revenue  derived  firom  taxes  upon  persons  exercising  profeiwions, 
and  upon  transfers  of  property,  devolved  upon  H.  de  Talleyrand. 
Connected  with  his  labours  in  preparing  a  new  territorial  division  of 
France,  and  a  new  method  of  collecting  the  national  revenue,  was  the 
motion  which  he  made  and  carried  in  the  Assembly,  in  August  1790, 
to  the  efifeot  that  the  king  should  be  intreated  to  write  to  his  Britannic 
majesty,  to  engage  the  parliament  of  England  to  concur  with  the 
NationsI  Assembly  in  fixing  a  natural  unit  of  weights  and  measures ; 
that,  under  the  auspices  of  the  two  nations,  an  equal  number  of  com- 
missioners from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  might  unite  to  determine  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in  the 
latitude  of  45%  or  in  any  other  latitude  that  might  be  thought 
preferable^  and  to  deduce  from  thence  an  invuiable  standard  of 
weights  and  measures.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  taking  part 
with  his  colleagues  of  the  Constituent  Committee  in  these  labours  he 
was  charged  by  them  with  the  important  task  of  preparing  the  report 
upon  national  education,  which  was  read  to  the  Anembly  on  the  10th, 
11th,  and  19th  of  September  1791.  The  basis  of  the  system  advo- 
cated in  this  report  was  the  secularisation  of  instruction :  education 
was  to  be  the  gift  of  the  state,  not  of  the  Church ;  the  state  was  to 
provida  instruction  fbr  those  who  proposed  to  enter  the  Church, 
exactly  as  it  was  to  provide  instruction  for  those  who  proposed  to 
enter  any  of  the  other  learned  professions.  Equal  stroBS  was  laid 
upon  the  establishment  of  elementary  schools  hi  every  canton ;  and 
of  a  higher  class  of  schools,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not 
destined  to  embrace  a  learned  profession,  in  the  chief  town  of  every 
district  Two  acts  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  which  have  been  much 
commented  upon,  appear  to  be  as  It  were  necessary  corollaries  of  the 
principles  avowed  in  the  legislative  career  we  have  been  passing  in 
review :  his  appearance  as  principal  actor  in  the  theatrical  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille ;  and  his  taking  upon 
him  the  office  of  consecrating  the  national  clergy. 

It  is  absolutely  neoeesaty  that  some  estimate  be  formed  of  the 
conduct  and  character  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  while  a  member  of  the  first 
National  Assembly,  as  a  guide  to  an  appreciation  of  his  hr  more 
enigmatical  subeequent  career.  M.  de  Talleyrand  entered  the 
Assembly  with  the  reputation  of  a  dexterous  negociator,  which  he  had 
acquired  in  his  discharge  of  the  office  of  affcnt  to  the  clergy.  He  had 
then,  and  he  retained  in  after-life,  the  character  of  a  self-indulgent 
man,  of  a  man  with  a  large  instinct  of  self-preservation,  but  also  of  a 
humane  man.  The  disciple  of  Voltaire  and  Fontenelle  could  scarcely 
be  a  very  lealous  Christian,  l>ut  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  alwavs  been  a 
respecter  of  conventional  morality :  his  was  precisely  that  kind  of  dis- 
poution  and  intellect  that  supports  a  church  not  from  belief,  but  as  a 
useful  engine  for  preserving  order  in  society.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  like 
all  the  literati  of  his  day,  had  a  theoretical  belief  in  the  equality  of 
men;  at  the  same  time  that  with  regard  to  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility,  he  was  inclined  to  support  them  in  the  same  way  that  he  did 
the  authority  of  the  Church — as  a  useful  political  engine.  But  in- 
voluntarily and  perhaps  unconsciously  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  a  warmer 
partisan  of  the  aristocracy  than  the  clergy;  he  was  noble  by  birth 
and  attached  by  taste  to  the  habits  of  a  select  society,  whereas  the 
eoolesiastical  character  forced  upon  him  against  his  will  had  some- 
thing repulsive  to  him.  In  short,  M.  de  Tidleyrand  saw  clearly  the 
rottenness  and  the  absurdity  of  many  of  the  old  institutions  of  his 
country :  he  was  willing,  desirous^  that  government  should  be 
organised  and  act  in  a  manner  to  promote  the  general  happiness :  but 
he  had  no  faith  in  the  capacity  of  men  for  self-government ;  and  he 
had  been  educated  in  a  church,  many  of  whose  members  were  at  that 
time  obliged  to  reconcile  their  consciences  to  remaining  in  it  by  adopting 
the  maxim  that  they  were  deceiving  men  for  their  own  good«  iL  de 
Talleyrand's  idea,  and  he  entertain^  it  in  oommon  with  a  considerable 
number,  was,  that  the  Revolution  should  be  guided,  checked  and 
rendered  useful  by  approximating  Uie  constitution  of  the  French  to 
that  of  the  English  government.  He  cared  little  for  the  creed  of  the 
Clmroh,  but  he  wished  to  preserfe  the  Church,  and  to  render  it  in 
France  what  the  Established  Church  was  in  Enffland.  Hence  his  care^ 
even  while  laying  hands  on  the  property  or  the  Church  for  the 
exigencies  of  uie  state,  to  retain  an  adequate  provision  for  the  clergy, 
hence  his  anxiety  to   identify  the  clergy  with  the   nation.     His 


anxiety  to  eatablish  a  oonstitntion  modelled  upon  that  of  England  was 
always  avowed.  His  views  (the  views  he  ad<M)ted,  it  is  not  meant  to 
attribute  originality  to  them)  regarding  territorial  divisions  and  the 
organisation  of  local  government,  finance,  and  education,  though  over- 
bome  for  a  time  in  the  storm  of  the  ReTolutf on,  have  revived  and  been 
adopted  bv  each  succeeding  dynasty.  The  recUeanieas  as  to  the  means 
by  which  he  attained  his  ends  which  he  displayed  even  at  this  period 
of  his  career  is  no  evidenoe  of  insincerity,  but  merely  of  the  want  of 
fidth  in  men,  whidi  the  treatment  he  had  experienced  in  early  His,  and 
hia  obeervation  of  the  society  he  habitually  mixed  in,  had  instilled 
into  him.  It  was  his  weakness  through  life  to  pride  himself  in  the 
display  of  his  power  of  refined  mockery,  regardless  of  Uie  enemiea  it 
created  :  he  gave  vent  to  his  spirit  of  raiUery  in  actions  as  well  as  in 
words ;  and  thus  lent  a  grotesque  colouring  to  his  coups  Sitat,  which 
rendered  them  more  startling  than  if  they  had  been  as  prosaic  as 
those  of  other  men.  The  most  startling  of  his  devices  is  his  solemn 
inaugtuation  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  by  the  religions  celebra- 
tion of  the  14th  of  July.  But  the  love  of  theatrical  presentation  and 
the  delusive  belief  that  good  may  be  effected  by  it  is  strong  in  eveiy 
man  at  some  period  of  his  life.  Tallevrand  in  all  likelihood  looked 
forward  at  that  moment  to  being  the  founder  and  future  primate  of 
a  church  which  should  be  to  France  what  the  Anglo-Episoopal  has 
been  to  England.  The  means  to  which  he  was  driven  to  have 
recourse  in  order  to  carry  through  the  installation  of  the  national 
bishops,  undeceived  him,  and  brought  back  his  early  disgust  for  the 
profession  with  redoubled  force.  He  not  long  after  resigned  his 
bishoprio  of  Autun,  and  at  the  same  time  renounced  his  ecclesiastical 
diaracter. 

The  history  of  U.  de  Talleyrand  from  the  dissolution  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  in  September  1791,  till  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy,  on  the  10th  of  August  1792,  would  be  instructive  were  it 
merely  as  a  demonstration  of  the  folly  of  the  self-denying  ordinance 
with  which  that  body  terminated  its  career.  Its  members  were 
declared  ineligible  to  the  next  assembly,  and  also  incapable  of  receiving 
any  appointment  from  the  crown  until  two  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  date  of  its  dissolution.  The  consequence  was,  that  M.  de  Talley- 
rand among  others  was  rendered  incapable  of  any  legislative  or 
ministerial  office.  It  was  at  that  time  an  object  with  aU  who  desired 
that  the  Revolution  should  have  fair  play,  to  preserve  peace  with 
England,  which,  although  stiU  ostensibly  neutral,  was  every  day  pre- 
senting additional  symptoms  of  alienation.  The  oourt  party  hated  H.  de 
Talleyrand  for  having  taken  part  ftnnkly  with  the  Kevolution ;  the 
republicans  hated  him  for  his  advocacy  of  a  limited  monarchy ;  all 
parties  distrusted  him  on  account  of  his  eternal  sneer ;  but  all  parties 
agreed  that  he  was  the  only  man  whose  talents  fitted  him  for  the 
delicate  mission  to  England.  And  it  was  impossible  to  appoint  him 
to  it.  He  was  despatched  however,  in  Janui^v  1792,  without  any 
ostensible  diplomatic  character,  to  sound  the  English  ministry,  and 
attempt  to  commence  neffodations.  His  want  of  an  official  character 
allowed  the  queen  to  indulge  her  feelings  of  personal  dislike  to  the 
ex-bishop  of  Autun  by  turning  her  back  upon  him  when  he  was  pre- 
sented at  St  James's ;  and  this  reception  at  onoe  ensured  his  exclu- 
sion firom  general  society,  and  rendered  him  powerless.  After  the 
accession  of  the  Qirohde  to  office,  the  attempt  to  ensure  at  least 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  Eneland  was  renewed :  Chauvelin  was  sent 
to  England  as  nominal,  and  along  with  him  Talleyrand  aa  real  ambas- 
sador. By  this  time  however  the  French  government  had  beoome  aa 
obnoxious  to  the  general  public  of  England  as  to  the  court  cirdea :  the 
torrent  was  probably  too  atrong  to  have  been  stemmed  by  Talleyrand, 
even  though  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to  act  directly  and  in  person. 
He  could  do  nothing,  forced  as  he  was  to  act  by  the  instrumentality 
of  a  man  too  jealous  and  opinionatlve  to  conform  honestly  to  the 
directions  of  one  whose  instructions  necessarily  made  him  feel  himself 
a  mere  puppet  Talleyrand's  good  faith  at  this  period  in  labouring  to 
preserve  peace  between  Enghmd  and  France,  as  the  only  means  of 
rendering  a  oonstitutional  monarchy  possible  in  his  own  country, 
and  the  steadiness  with  which  he  pursued  his  object,  undaunted  by 
the  most  gross  personal  insults^  are  satisfactorily  established  by  the 
narrative  of  Dumont 

Talleyrand  was  at  Paris  when  the  events  of  the  10th  of  August  put 
an  end  to  the  monarchy ;  and  it  required  all  his  dexterity  to  obtain 
passports  from  Dantod,  to  enable  him  to  quit  Paris.  He  fled  to 
England,  and  having  saved  little  of  his  property,  he  was  obliged  to 
sell  his  library  there  to  procure  himself  the  means  of  support.  The 
English  government^  jealous  of  his  presenoe,  after  some  time  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  country  In  twenty-four  hours ;  and,  proscribed  in 
France,  he  was  obliged,  vdth  a  dilapidated  fortune^  to  seek  refuge  in 
America,  when  he  had  almoat  attained  his  fortieth  ^ear. 

Madame  de  Stael  has  claimed,  and  apparently  with  a  good  title,  the 
credit  of  instigating  Chenier  to  demand  the  recnll  of  K.  de  Talleyrand 
after  the  faU  of  Robespierre  and  the  termination  of  the  raign  of  terror. 
The  National  Institute  was  founded  about  this  time,  and  M.  de  TiJley- 
rand  had  in  his  absence  been  made  a  member  of  the  clans  of  monl 
fluid  political  adenoeu  At  the  first  sitting  of  this  society  which  he 
attended  he  was  elected  secretary,  an  office  which  he  held  aix  months^ 
During  this  period  he  reaMi  two  papers,  afterwards  published  in  the 
<  M^moires  de  la  Classe  des  Sciencea  Morales  et  Politiques  de  I'lnstitut 
Kational,'  which  are  justly  considered  not  only  as  the  most  able  and 
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original  of  his  publubed  writings,  but  aji  those  which  are  most  indis- 
putably his  own.  The  first  of  these  is  entitled  'Essai  sur  les 
Advantages  h  retirer  de  Colonies  Nouvelles  dans  les  Circonstanees 
pr^entes;  *  the  second,  'M^moires  but  les  relations  Commerciales  des 
Etats-Unis  avec  TAng^eterre.'  The  latter  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
supplement — perhaps  rather  a  '  piioe  justificative '  appended  to  the 
otiher.  The  groat  object  of  both  is  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
oolonies  to  a  country  like  France,  in  which  the  revolutionary  fervour, 
though  beginning  to  bum  dim,  was  still  sufiSciently  powerful  to 
prolong  the  reign  of  anarchy  and  suffering,  unless  measures  were 
adopted  to  neutralise  it  There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  views 
being  those  of  K.  de  Talleyrand  himself.  They  are  such  as  could 
only  occur  to  a  person  entertaining  the  politiod  opinions  he  had 
advocated  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  who  having  been  exiled  by 
the  'reign  of  terror*  which  decimated  his  countrymen,  was  living  in  a 
country  where  a  successful  revolution  had  quietly  and  speedily  sub- 
sided into  a  settled  form  of  government ;  in  a  oountry  where  he  felt 
that  "  an  Englishman  at  onoe  becomes  a  native,  and  a  FVenchman 
remains  for  ever  a  foreigner."  Not  satisfied  with  pointing  out  in  what 
manner  colonies  might  be  rendered  powerful  sssistants  in  tranquillising 
Prance,  the  essayist  entered  deeply  into  the  principles  of  colonisation, 
ezplainiDg  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  colonies,  and  the  law  by 
which  their  economical  advantages  might  be  perpetuated  eyen  after 
their  political  relations  with  the  mother^countiy  had  ceased.  In  his 
treatment  of  his  subject  he  evinces  a  clear  and  deep  insight  into  the 
stmcturs  of  society  both  in  France  and  America^  and  just  and 
extensive  views  in  political  economy. 

It  was  not  however  so  much  the  political  talent  displayed  in  these 
essavs,  as  If.  de  Talleyrand*B  skill  in  employing  the  reviving  influenoe 
of  the  salons  of  Paris,  that  obtained  him  the  appointment  of  foreign 
minister  under  the  Directory.  Here  again  he  was  indebted  to  Madame 
de  Stael,  who  assisted  him  through  her  influence  with  Barraa.  M.  de 
Talleyrand  accepted  office  under  tiiis  unprincipled  government  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  its  character  and  its  weakness.  His  conviction 
that  a  Frenchman  could  never  feel  at  home  in  America  prompted  him 
to  grasp  at  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  native  country : 
lus  shattered  fortune  and  taste  for  expensive  luxuries  rendered 
employment  necessary  for  him,  and  political  business  was  the  only 
lucrative  employment  for  which  he  was  qualified.  There  is  nothing 
in  his  life  to  contradict  the  belief  that  he  again  engaged  in  politics 
with  a  desire  to  promote  what  was  right  and  useful  as  far  as  he  could ; 
but  he  engaged  in  them  aware  that  he  might  be  ordered  to  do  what  he 
disapproved  o^  and  prepared  to  do  it,  under  the  plea  that  hiB  funotions 
were  merely  ministerisl,  and  that  the  responsibility  rested  upon  his 
employers.  His  position  under  the  Directory  was  consequently  an 
equivocal  one.  He  was  engaged,  so  long  as  he  occupied  it,  in  intrigues 
which  had  for  their  aim  the  maintenance  of  himself  in  office,  even  if 
his  employers  should  be  turned  out;  and  he  was  obliged  to  do  their 
dirty  work.  The  part  which  he  took  in  the  attempt  to  extort  money, 
as  a  private  gratification,  from  the  American  envoys  which  arrived  in 
Paris  in  October  1797,  was  probably  forced  upon  him  by  the  dureotors : 
had  it  been  his  own  project,  it  would  have  been  conceived  vrith  more 
judgment,  and  the  Americans  would  not  have  been  driven  to  extremes, 
for  he  understood  their  national  character.  But  allowing  himself  to 
be  used  in  such  a  shabby  business  betrays  a  want  of  self-respect,  or  a 
vulgarity  of  sentiment,  or  both.  He  had  his  reward;  for  when 
public  indignation  was  excited  by  the  statements  of  the  American 
envoys,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  was  sacrificed  to  the  popular 
rooontmentb 

Having  adopted  a  profession  in  which  success  could  only  be 
expected  under  a  settled  government,  believing  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment to  be  the  only  one  which  could  give  tranquillity  to  his  oountry, 
and  anxious  with  manv  others  to  run  up  a  make-shift  government  out 
of  the  best  materials  that  offered,  he  naturally  attached  himself  to  the 
growing  power  of  Bonaparte.  When  l^e  rature  emperor  returned 
from  Egypt,  IL  de  Talleyrand  had  been  six  months  in  a  private 
station ;  though,  had  he  still  retained  office,  he  might  with  equal 
readiness  have  conspired  to  overturn  the  Directory.  Bourrienne  is  not 
the  best  of  authorities,  but  the  earlier  Tolumes  of  the  memoirs  which 
pass  under  his  name  are  less  ftdsifled  than  the  later ;  and  an  anecdote 
which  he  relates  of  Talleyrand's  interview  with  the  first  consul,  after 
being  reappointed  minister  of  foreign  aflEairs,  is  so  characteristic,  that 
its  truth  is hiffhly  probable:— <<M.  de  Talleyrand,  appointed  sucoessor 
to  M.  de  Rdnhart  at  the  same  time  that  Cambac^rte  and  Lebrun 
succeeded  Sidyes  and  Roger  Ducas  as  consuls,  wbb  admitted  to  a 
private  audience  by  the  first  consul  The  speech  which  he  addressed 
to  Bonaparte  was  so  gratifying  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
and  appesred  so  striking  to  myself,  that  the  words  have  remained  in 
my  memory :—' Citizen  Consul,  you  have  confided  to  me  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affiurs,  and  I  will  justify  your  confidence;  but  I  must 
work  under  no  one  but  yourself.  This  is  not  mere  arrogance  on  my 
part :  in  order  that  FVance  be  well  governed,  unity  of  action  is 
required :  vou  must  be  first  consul,  and  the  first  consul  must  hold  in 
his  hand  all  the  main-springs  of  the  political  machhie— the  ministries 
of  the  interior,  of  internal  police^  of  foreign  affidr»,  of  war,  and  the 
marine.  The  ministers  of  these  departments  must  transact  business 
with  you  alona  The  ministries  of  justice  and  finance  have,  without 
doubt,  a  powerful  influence  upon  politics;  but  it  is  more  mdirect. 


The  second  consul  is  an  able  jurist,  and  the  third  a  master  of  finance : 
leave  these  departments  to  them;  it  will  amuse  them;  and  you, 
general,  having  the  entire  management  of  the  essential  parts  of  govern- 
ment, may  pursue  without  interruption  your  noble  object,  the  regene- 
ration of  France.'  These  words  accorded  too  closely  vrith  the 
sentiments  of  Bonaparte  to  be  heard  by  him  otherwise  than  with 
pleasure.  He  said  to  me,  after  M.  de  Talleyrand  bad  taken  his  leave, 
'Do  you  know,  Bourrienne,  Talleyrand's  advioe  is  sound.  He  is 
a  man  of  sense.'  He  then  added  smilingly  : — '  Talleyrand  is  a 
dexterous  fellow :  he  has  seen  through  me.  You  know  I  wish  to  do 
what  he  advises ;  and  he  is  in  the  right.  Lebrun  is  an  honest  man, 
but  a  mere  book-maker ;  Cambao^r^  is  too  much  identified  vrith  the 
Revolution :  my  government  must  be  something  entirely  new.' " 

Napoleon  and  Talleyrand  maybe  said  to  have  understood  each  other, 
and  that  in  a  sense  not  discreditable  to  either.  The  good  sense  of  both 
was  revolted  by  the  bloodshed  and  theatrical  sentiment,  the  blended 
ferocity  and  coxcombry  of  the  Revolution ;  both  were  practioal  states- 
men, men  with  a  taste  and  talent  for  administration,  not  mere  constitu- 
tion-makers. Like  most  men  of  action,  neither  of  them  could  discern 
to  the  full  extent  the  advantage  an  executive  government  can 
derive  from  having  the  line  of  action  to  a  considerable  extent  pre- 
scribed by  a  constitution;  but  Talleyrand  saw  better  than  Napoleon 
that  the  laws  which  protect  subjects  by  limiting  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  ruler,  in  turn  protect  him  by  teaching  them  legitimate  methods  of 
defending  their  rights.  In  another  reapect  they  resembled  eaoh  other 
— neither  was  remarkably  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which  he 
attained  his  ends ;  though  this  laxity  of  moral  aentiment  vras  kept  in 
check  by  the  natural  humanity  of  both.  Their  very  points  of  difference 
were  calculated  to  cement  ^eir  union.  Each  of  these  men  felt  thst 
the  other  was  a  supplement  to  himself.  Talleyrand  really  admired 
and  appreciated  Napoleon.  If  he  flattered  him,  it  was  by  the  delicate 
method  of  confirming  him  in  the  opinions  and  intentions  which  met 
his  approbation.  He  dared  to  tell  the  first  consul  truths  which 
others  were  afraid  to  utter ;  and  he  ventured  to  arrest  at  timei  the 
impetuosity  of  Napoleon,  by  postponing  the  fulfilment  of  his  orders 
until  he  had  time  to  cooL  Napoleon's  frequent  recurrence,  in  hig 
conversations  at  St.  Helena,  to  the  subject  of  Talleyrand's  defection, 
his  attempts  to  solve  the  question  at  what  time  that  minister  "  began 
to  betray  him,"  show  his  appreciation  of  the  services  he  had  reeeived 
from  him.  For  a  time  their  alliance  continued  harmonious,  and  that 
was  the  time  of  Napoleon's  success.  The  arrangement  of  the  Con- 
cordat with  the  pope  was  the  basis  of  the  future  empire,  and  that 
negociation  was  accomplished  by  Talleyrand.  The  treaty  of  Luneville, 
secularising  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  of  Germany ;  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  recognising  on  the  part  of  England  the  conquests  of  France, 
and  the  new  form  given  to  the  Continental  states  by  the  Revcdntion ; 
the  convention  of  Lyon,  which  gave  form  to  the  Cif»alpine  republic ; 
all  bear  the  impress  of  the  peculiar  views  of  M.  de  Talleyrand.  And 
the  minister  of  foreign  affiurs  mm  fully  awaro  of  his  own  consequence. 
In  1801,  when  obliged  by  the  state  of  his  health  to  use  the  vraters  of 
Bourbon  TArchambaud,  he  wrote  to  Napoleon : — *'  I  regret  being  at  a 
distance  from  you,  for  my  devotion  to  your  great  plans  contributes  to 
their  accomplishment."  After  the  battle  of  Ulm,  Talleyrand  addressed 
to  the  emperor  a  plan  for  diminishing  the  power  of  Austria  to  interfere 
with  the  preponderance  of  France,  by  uniting  Tyrol  to  the  Helvetisn 
republic,  and  erecting  the  Venetian  territory  into  an  independent 
republic  interposed  between  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Austrisn 
territories.  He  proposed  to  reconcile  Austria  to  this  arrangement  by 
ceding  to  it  the  whole  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Bessarabia,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Bulgaria.  The  advantages  he  anticipated  from  this 
arrangement  were  that  of  removing  Austria  from  interfering  in  the 
sphere' of  French  influence  without  exasperating  it,  and  that  of  raising 
in  the  East  a  power  better  able  than  Turkey  to  hold  a  balance  with 
Russia.  Napoleon  paid  no  attention  to  the  proposal.  After  the 
victory  of  Austerlitz,  Talleyrand  again  pressed  it  upon  his  notice,  but 
equally  without  effect.  No  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  emperor  and 
his  minister  can  positively  be  traced  to  this  event ;  but  we  see  on  the 
one  hand  a  pertinaoious  repetition  of  a  favourite  proposal,  and  on  the 
other  a  silent  and  rather  contemptuous  rejection  of  it.  We  find  at  a 
much  later  period  Napoleon  complaining  of  the  pertinacity  with  which 
Talleyrand  was  accustomed  to  repeat  any  advice  which  he  considered 
important ;  and  we  find  Talleyrand  speaking  of  Napoleon  as  one  who 
oould  not  be  served  because  he  would  not  listen  to  advice.  And  we 
cannot  but  see  in  the  difference  of  opinion  just  mentioned  the  com- 
mencement of  that  coolness  which  induced  Talleyrand,  on  the  9th  of 
August  1807  to  resign  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  and  accept  the 
nominal  dignity  of  vice-grand-elector  of  the  empire  in  addition  to  the 
titles  of  grand  chamberlain  and  prince  of  Benevento^  whic^  had  pre- 
viously been  conferred  upon  him.  An  unprecedented  career  of  victory 
had  rendered  Napoleon  impatient  of  success;  the  consciousness  of 
important  services  had  rendered  Talleyrand  impatient  of  neglect ;  and 
the  alienation  thus  originated  was  increased  and  confirmed  by  the 
dashing  but  vulgar  soldiers,  who  formed  such  an  influential  part  of  the 
emperor's  court,  and  their  silly  and  vulgar  wives,  who  could  not 
paidon  M.  de  Talleyrand  his  superior  refinement,  and  who  had  all  in 
turn  smarted  under  hie  insupportable  sarcasm.  Napoleon  in  exile  is 
said  to  have  represented  the  resignation  of  M.  de  Tslleyrand  as  is- 
voluntaiy,  and  rendered  necessary  by  his  stock-jobbing  propensifties. 
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It  18  not  impossible  that  the  mioister  may  have  speculated  more 
depply  in  the  funds  than  was  proper ;  bub  had  there  been  no  other 
reason  for  his  dismissal,  Napoleon  could,  and  often  did,  wink  at  more 
flagrant  pecuniary  delinquencies.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  his  character 
of  grand-chamberlain,  did  the  honours  of  the  imperial  court  at 
Erfurt ;  and  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  privately  consulted  by  the 
emperor,  who  one  day  said,  **  We  ought  not  to  have  parted."  In  1809 
boweyer  the  ex-minister  was  so  loud  and  unreserved  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  Spanish  expedition,  that  Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  the 
Peninsula,  deprived  him  of  the  office  of  chamberlain.  The  last  five 
years  of  the  empire  elicited  many  caustic  criticisms  from  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, which  were  duly  carried  to  the  ears  of  the  emperor,  who 
retorted  by  sallies  of  abuse  which  irritated  the  prince  without  render- 
iag  him  less  powerful.  In  1812  M.  de  Talleyrand  ia  said  to  have 
predicted  the  overthrow  of  the  empire.  In  1818  overtures  were  made 
to  him  with  a  view  to  his  resuming  the  portfolio  of  foreign  a&irs,  but 
without  success.  In  1814  he  re-appearod  on  the  stage  of  active  life  on 
his  own  account. 

In  1814,  as  vice-grand-elector  of  the  empire,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  regency,  but  was  prevented  joining  it  at  Blois  by  the  national 
guard  refusing  to  allow  him  to  quit  Paris — not  much  against  his  will. 
When  Paris  capitulated,  the  Emperor  Alexander  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  house  of  the  prince  of  Benevento.  The  words  attributed  by 
the  Memoirs  of  Bourrienne  to  Talleyrand,  in.  his  conversations  with 
those  in  whose  hands  the  fortune  of  war  had  for  the  time  placed  the 
fortunes  of  France,  are  characteristic,  true,  and  in  keeping  with  his 
opinions  and  subsequent  conduct: — "There  is  no  other  alternative 
but  Napoleon  or  Louis  XYIII.  After  Napoleon  there  is  no  one 
whose  personal  qualities  would  ensure  him  the  support  of  ten  men. 
A  principle  is  needed  to  give  consistency  to  the  new  government^ 
whatever  it  may  be.  Louis  XVIII.  represents  a  principle.  Anything 
but  Napoleon  or  Locis  XYIII.  is  an  intrigue,  and  no  intrigue  can  hi 
strong  enough  to  support  him  upon  whom  it  might  confer  power."  This 
view  lends  consistency  to  the  conduct  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  the  close 
of  Napoleon's  career.  Their  alliance  had  long  been  dissolved ;  they 
stood  confronting  each  other  as  separate  and  independent  powers. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  had  advocated  a  limited  monarchy,  until  the  old 
throne  was  violently  broken  up  and  overturned ;  he  had  lent  his  aid 
to  construct  a  new  monarchy  and  a  new  aristocracy  out  of  the  frag- 
ments of  old  institutions  which  the  Revolution  had  left;  he  saw 
France  again  without  a  government,  and,  with  his  principles,  he 
might  have  consistently  taken  office  under  any  government^  holding, 
as  he  did,  the  opinion  that  any  government  is  better  than  none,  and 
that  any  man  may  hold  office  under  it  provided  he  take  care  to  do  as 
much  good  and  as  little  harm  os  he  can.  But  M.  de  Talleyrand  did 
more  :  he  exerted  the  inSuence  he  possessed  over  Alexander  to  obtain 
the  combination  of  constitutional  forms  with  the  recognition  of  legiti- 
macy. Louis  XYIIL  saved  appearances  by  insisting  upon  being 
allowed  to  grant  the  charter  spontaneously,  but  it  waa  M.  de  Talley- 
rand's use  of  the  remains  of  the  revolutionary  party  that  made  him 
feel  the  necessity  of  this  concession.  As  minister  Talleyrand  insisted 
upon  its  observance  with  a  predsion  that  rendered  him  as  much 
an  object  of  annoyance  to  the  courtiers  of  the  Restoration  as  ever 
Clarendon  was  to  the  gay  triflers  who  suirounded  Charles  II.  When 
he  set  out  for  the  congress  of  Yienna^  in  September  1814,  the  court 
of  France  is  said  to  have  presented  the  aspect  of  a  school  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  holidajs.  The  powers  who  had  refused  to  concede  to 
Napoleon  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army  anything  beyond  the  limits  of 
France  in  1792,  gave  more  favourable  terms  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the 
representative  of  a  nation  upon  which  they  had  just  forced  a  king. 
He  baffled  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  eaid  angrily,  "Talleyrand 
conducts  himself  as  if  he  were  minister  of  Louis  XIY.**  On  the  6th 
of  January  1815,  he  signed,  with  Lord  Castiereagh  and  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  a  secret  treaty,  having  previously  obliged  Prussia  to  remain  con- 
tented with  a  third  of  Saxony,  and  Russia  to  cede  a  part  of  the  graod- 
duchy  of  Warsaw.  The  imbecility  of  the  Bourbons,  by  inviting 
the  descent  of  Napoleon  at  Frejus,  again  unsettled  everything;.  M. 
de  Talleyrand  dictated  the  proclamation  of  Cambray,  in  which 
Louis  XYIIL  confessed  the  faults  committed  in  1814,  and  promised 
to  make  reparation.  He  suggested  the  more  liberal  interpretation  of 
the  charter,  announced  from  the  same  plaoe.  He  obtamed  an  exten- 
sion of  the  democratic  principle  in  the  constitution  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  recommended  the  rendering  the  peerage  hereditary,  and 
induced  the  king,  restored  for  a  second  time,  to  institute  a  cabinet 
council,  of  which  he  was  nominated  the  first  president. 

The  constitutional  monarchy,  the  object  of  his  earlier  wishes,  was 
now  definitively  established ;  but  the  part  he  was  destined  to  perform 
in  it  was  that  of  a  leader  of  opposition.  In  his  note  of  the  2l8t  of 
September  1815,  be  protested,  as  a  prime  minister,  against  the  new 
terms  which  the  allies  intended  to  impose  upon  France.  He  said  they 
were  such  conditions  as  only  conquest  oould  warrant  His  aigument 
was  fruitless :  Louis  XYIII.  bowed  to  the  dictation  of  his  powerful 
allies ;  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  resigned  office  two  months  before  tiie 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  which  narrowed  the  firontiers  of  France  and 
amerced  her  in  a  heavy  contribution.  By  this  step  M.  de  Talleyrand 
enabled  himself  to  contribute  essentially  to  strengthening  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  to  which,  if  he  had  any  principle,  he  bad 
through  life  preserved  his  attachment    Had  he  been  a  party  to  the 
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treaty,  he  must  have  shared  with  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons 
the  odium  which  attached  to  all  who  had  taken  part  in  it ;  and  hence 
thrown  the  opposition  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  constitu- 
tion. By  resigning  office,  he  obtained  a  voice  potential  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  opposition;  and  no  English  nobleman  bom  and 
bred  to  the  profession  could  have  discharged  more  adroitly  the 
functions  of  an  opposition  leader.  For  fourteen  years  his  salon  was  a 
place  of  resort  for  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party ;  in  society  he  aided 
it  by  his  conversational  talents ;  in  the  chamber  of  peers  he  lent  it 
the  weight  of  his  name  and  experience.  He  defended  tiie  liberty  of 
the  press  in  opposition  to  the  censorship ;  he  supported  trial  by  jury 
in  the  case  of  offences  against  the  press ;  and  he  protested  against 
the  interference  of  France  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain  in  1828.  By 
this  line  of  conduct  he  was  materially  instrumentid  in  creating  a 
liberal  party  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution ;  and  to  the  existence 
of  such  a  party  was  owing  in  no  small  degree  the  result  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  in  which,  though  the  dynasty  was  changed,  the  con- 
stitution survived  in  its  most  important  outlines.  That  revolution 
also  placed  Prince  Talleyrand  in  a  condition  to  realise  what  had  been 
one  of  his  most  earnest  wishes  at  the  outset  of  his  political  career — 
an  alliance  between  France  and  England  as  constitutional  govern- 
ments. To  accomplish  this  he  had  laboured  strenuoualv  in  1792 ;  to 
accomplish  this  was  one  of  the  first  objects  he  aimed  at  wnen  appointed 
minister  for  foreign  affnira  under  the  consulate :  he  accomplished  it  as 
representative  of  Louis  PhilippcL 

M.  de  Talleyrand  was  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
mioister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain  on  the  5th  of 
September  1830;  and  he  held  the  appointment  till  the  7th  of  January 
1835,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  General  Sebastiani  During  these 
four  years,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  besides  obtaining  the  recognition  of  the 
new  order  of  things  in  France  by  the  European  powers,  procured  a 
similar  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Belgium,  and  concluded 
the  quadruple  alliance  of  England,  France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  for 
the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  peace  of  the  Peninaula. 

After  his  return  from  the  mission  to  England,  M.  de  Talleyrand 
retired  from  public  life.  The  only  occasion  on  which  he  again  emeiged 
from  domestic  retirement  was  when  he  appeared  at  the  Acaddmie  dee 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  to  pronounce  the  ^loge  of  Count  Rein- 
hard,  only  three  months  before  his  own  death.  He  died  on  the  17th 
of  May  1888,  in  the  eighty  fourth  year  of  his  aga 

The  object  of  this  sketch  has  been  to  present^  as  far  as  the  veiy 
imperfect  materials  which  are  attainable  would  permit^  a  view  of  this 
veiy  extraordinary  man  undistorted  by  any  partisan  feeling  either 
with  regard  to  his  person  or  principles.  It  must  be  admitted  in  favour 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand  that  he  waa  warmly  beloved  by  those  who  were 
his  intimate  friends,  and  by  all  who  were  at  any  time  employed  under 
him.  It  must  also  be  idlowed  that  when  his  life  is  contemplated  as  a 
whole,  it  bears  the  imprint  of  a  unity  of  purpose  animating  Ids  efforts 
throughout  Freedom  of  thought  and  expreesion,  the  abolition  of 
antiquated  and  oppreeeive  feudal  forms  and  the  moat  objeotionahle 
powers  of  the  church,  ^e  promotion  of  education,  the  establishment 
of  a  national  religion,  and  a  constitutional  government  compounded  of 
popular  representation  and  an  hereditary  sovereign  and  aristocracy — 
these  were  the  objects  he  proposed  for  attainment  when  he  entered  the 
arena  of  politics.  He  attempted  to  approach  this  ideal  as  far  as  dr- 
cumstanoea  would  admit  at  all  periods  of  his  long  career;  and  he 
ended  by  being  instrumental  in  establishing  it.  No  act  of  cruelty  has 
been  substantiated  against  him ;  and  the  only  charges  of  base  sub 
serviency  that  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  proved,  are  his  participation 
in  the  attempt  to  extort  a  bribe  from  the  American  envoys,  and  in  the 
violation  of  an  independent  territory  in  the  seizure  of  the  Duo 
d'Enghien.  His  literary  was  subordinate  to  his  political  character. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  writiugs  published  in  his  name 
were  really  his  own.  Latterly,  we  are  informed  upon  good  authority, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  explahiing  his  general  views  on  a  subject  to 
some  one  whom  he  employed  to  bring  tins  communication  into  shape ; 
and  when  the  manuscript  waa  presented  to  him  he  modified  and 
retouched  it  until  it  met  his  views,  throwing  in  a  good  deal  of  that  wit 
which  gave  seat  to  his  conversation.  The  domestic  life  of  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand has  not  been  alluded  to ;  for  almost  eveiy  statement  regarding 
it  is  poisoned  by  the  small  wit  of  the  coteries  of  Paris. 

The  report  upon  education  of  1791 ;  a  report  to  the  first  oonsnl 
upon  the  best  means  of  re-establishing  the  diplomatic  service  of 
Fiance ;  the  essavs  upon  colonisation,  and  the  commercial  relations 
of  England  and  America;  and  the  ^oge  of  M.  de  Reinhard— may  all 
be  regarded  as  his  own  composition.  The  first  is  the  most  common- 
place; the  other  three  are  master-pieces  in  their  different  wajrs.  They 
bespeak  an  elegant  and  accomplished  mind,  a  shrewd  insight  into 
character  and  the  structure  of  sodety,  and  a  felidtous  and  graphic 
power  of  expresuon.  The  wit  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  the  wit  of 
intelleot^  not  of  temperament  It  was  often  full  of  meaning ;  always 
suggestive  of  thought;  most  frequentiy  caustic.  His  reserve,  pro- 
bably constitutional,  but  heightened  by  the  circumstances  of  his  early 
life,  and  cultivated  upon  prindple,  waa  impenetrabla  In  advanced 
life  it  seemed  even  to  have  affected  his  phynoal  appearance  When  at 
rest,  but  for  his  glittering  eye  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  feel 
certain  that  it  was  not  a  statue  that  was  placed  before  you.  When 
his  sonorous  voice  broke  upon  the  ear  it  was  like  a  possessing  spirit 
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speaking  from  a  gnvon  image.  Even  in  comparaiirely  early  life,  hie 
power  of  bMUflhing  all  expresBion  from  his  oountenanoe,  and  the  soft 
and  heavy  appearance  of  his  features,  were  remarked  as  oontraatinff 
Btartlingly  with  the  manly  energy  indicated  by  hiji  deep  powerful 
voice.  Mirabeaa  in  the  beginning,  Napoleon  at  the  close  of  the  Bevo- 
lation,  threw  him  into  the  shade ;  but  he  outlasted  both.  The  secret 
of  his  power  was  patience  and  pertinacity;  and  his  life  has  the 
appearance  of  being  preternaturally  lengthened  out»  when  we  recollect 
the  immense  number  of  widely-removed  oharactera  and  events  of 
which  he  was  the  contemporary.  It  may  be  said  on  the  one  hand  that 
he  accomplished  nothing  which  time  did  not  in  a  manner  bring  about; 
but  on  the  other  it  may  be  said,  with  equal  plausibility,  that  scarcely 
any  of  the  leading  events  whioh  have  occurred  in  France  in  his  day 
would  have  taken  the  exact  shape  they  assumed  had^  not  his  hand 
interfered  to  give  them  somewhat  of  a  bias  or  direction.  Next  to 
Napoleon  L,  he  certainly  is  the  most  extraordinary  man  the  revolu- 
tionary period  of  France  has  given  birth  to. 

TALLIEN,  JEAN-LAMBERT,  the  leader  of  the  coalition  of  parties 
by  whom  Robespierre  was  overthrown,  was  the  son  of  the  house- 
steward  to  the  Marquis  de  Beroy,  and  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1769. 
Being  a  quick,  sprightly  lad,  he  was  noticed  by  the  marquis,  who 
undertook  the  charge  of  his  edncation.  Although  he  never  deserved 
the  title  of '  savant,'  which  he  aftenvards  acquired,  he  obtained  a  gene- 
ral smattering  of  knowledge^  which,  joined  to  great  fluency  of  speech^ 
was  mistaken  for  learning  by  the  multitude.  Esfore  his  patron's  death 
in  1790,  he  had  spent  some  time  as  a  copying  clerk  in  an  attorney's 
o£Bce,  then  in  that  of  a  notary;  after  whioh  the  deputv  Broustaret 
made  him  his  anumuaisis.  He  also  held  for  several  montOB  the  situa- 
tion  of  reader  and  corrector  in  the  printing-office  of  the  'Moniteur.' 

In  Augost  1791,  by  the  advice  it  is  said  of  bis  friend  Mara^  he  began 
to  make  himself  known  hj  placarding  the  walls  of  Paris  with  a  sheet 
journal  called  *  L'Ami  du  Citoyen.'  The  object  of  this  newspaper  was 
to  excite  the  people  sgainst  Louis  XVI.  and  hia  court :  a  section  of 
the  Jacobin  Glnb  defrayed  its  cost  Towards  the  end  of  1791,  Tallien 
drew  attention  in  that  dub  by  an  address  on  the  causes  and  efifeots  of 
the  Revolution,  which,  being  printed  and  circulated,  rendered  him 
still  more  popular.  Hiti  reputation  as  a  patriot  now  stood  so  high, 
that  on  the  8th  of  July  1792  he  was  chosen  by  one  of  the  sections  as 
their  orator,  and  appeared  at  their  head  before  the  bar  of  the  Assembly. 
He  was  connected  with  many  of  the  powerfal  republioao4»  and  was  a 
favourite  with  Daaton,  who  eonatantly  employed  him  as  one  of  his 
agents.  At  Danton's  instigation  he  took  a  decided  part  on  the  lOtb 
of  August ;  immediately  after  whioh  revolt  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Seer^taire-Qreffier  to  the  Commune.  The  self -elected  members 
of  this  corporation,  who  soon  became  the  rulers  of  Franoe,  took  up 
their  quarters  at  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  and  there  a  large  proportion  of 
the  intrigues  and  eonspiracies,  plots  and  massaores  whioh  followed 
during  many  months  were  concocted. 

On  the  26th  of  August  Tallien  again  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assemblv,  to  expostulate  on  the  numerous  applioatiens  for  passports 
then  making  by  members  of  the  Chamber,  to  leave  the  oity.  He 
informed  them  that  the  Commune  had  refused  to  great  them.  On  the 
30th  he  presented  himself  a  third  time,  to  remonstrate  with  the  mem- 
bers for  having  repealed  the  decree  relatuig  to  the  refusal  of  passports, 
lauded  his  own  services  in  srresting  the  conspirators  and  priests,  and 
concluded  a  most  intemperate  harangue  by  saying :  **  Th^  are  all 
immured,  and  the  soil  of  liberty  shall  soon  be  purged  of  their  preaencsb'* 
This  was  spcJien  only  four  days  before  the  massacres  began.  The 
part  he  played  during  those  sanguinary  days  has  since  been  disputed 
by  his  apologists ;  but  the  signature  of  Tallien  still  appears  among  the 
public  records  to  most  of  the  warrants  for  arrest  prModiog  the  mas- 
sacres, and  to  the  orders  for  payment  given  to  the  executioners  and 
assassins.  The  circular  letter,  summoning  the  oonfederates  to  the 
slaughter,  and  signed  by  Tallien  and  Manuel,  still  exists.  It  was 
Tallien  who  received  the  dothes,  the  watches,  the  jewelB,  the  money, 
broui^t  to  his  offioe  by  the  assassins  who  had  stripped  the  killed.  It 
was  he  who  issued,  with  the  official  stamp  of  the  minister  Danton,  on 
paper  belonging  to  the  government  (aU  the  addresses  being  written  by 
clerks  in  the  public  service)  the  infamous  circular  of  the  8rd  of 
September,  composed  by  Marat,  and  recommending  the  slaughter  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  provincial  towns.  The  memoirs  of  Senart^  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  throw  much  light 
upon  these  events,  and  upon  Tallien's  share  in  them.  TaUien  is  gene- 
rally stated  to  have  refinamed  from  pillage  during  the  Revolution ;  but 
Sensrt  aoouses  him  of  having  seereted  the  spoils  of  the  victfmg,  and  of 
havmg  **  looked  them  up  in  a  cheat  of  whioh  he  kept  the  key  hunselt" 

In  consequence  of  his  exertions  during  these  events,  and  supported 
by  the  influence  of  Danton,  still  Minister  of  Jostioe,  Tallien  was 
wtunied  as  deputy  to  the  National  Convention  for  the  department  of 
Seme^t-Oiaa  He  was  one  of  the  most  virulent  persecutors  of 
J^"?f  XVL  during  the  trial,  and  voted  for  his  death  without  appeal 
On  the  27th  of  February  1798  he  defended  Mant  most  earnestly  in 
the  Convention,  as  he  subsequently  did  on  other  oecasimis. 

In  Apnl  1793,  he  wss  sent  aa  commissioner  into  the  Western  pro- 
vrnoes,  then  m  revolt  against  the  republic;  but  in  this  miasion  he 
evmoed  nmisual  indulgenoe,  and  Senart  charges  him  with  having 
■**^  '^Z^.  ">y»l»*«»  »  •onrse  considered  very  eriminal  at  that 
penod.    To  him  at  aU  events  the  ci«dit  is  due  of  having  induced  the 


Convention  to  revoke  the  decree,  placing  the  city  of  Orleanin  a  stste 
of  siege.  Later  in  this  year  (1793),  he  was  sent  by  the  Convention 
on  that  mission  to  Bordeaux,  which  was  hardly  less  flagrantly  cruel 
than  his  conduet  in  September.  The  object  of  this  mimon  was  to 
extirpate  the  surviving  fragment  of  the  Oirondists,  who  had  fled  from 
their  sentence  of  execution,  and  sought^  refuge  in  that  country.  In 
all  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  Tallien  ib  described,  during  this  pro- 
consulship,  as  the  worthy  rival  of  Lebon  and  Carrier  for  his  butcheries. 
He  fixed  nimself  at  first  not  at  Bordeaux,  but  at  a  small  town,  some 
80  miles  distant,  where  having  collected  about  him  a  set  of  aavagei^ 
thirsting  for  plunder,  he  converted  them  into  a  committee,  a  court  of 
justice,  with  judges  and  jurymen,  and  soldiery  to  execute  lus  decreea. 
The  proscriptions  issued  from  this  office  are  almoet  incredible.  For 
several  months  Tallien  and  his  coUesgue  Isabeau,  decimated  the  ill- 
starred  Bordalese  with  their  sentences  of  death,  and  when  their 
ruthless  tyranny  had  broken  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  they  made 
a  triumphal  entrance  into  the  devoted  city,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  youthful  proconsul,  then  in  his  25th  year,  fixed  his 
abode  in  the  great  square  of  Bordeaux,  where  the  suillotine  had  been 
erected,  and  was  seen  every  day  at  the  windows  of  his  house,  watching 
and  applauding  the  executions.  The  government  bein^  distressed  for 
money,  he  took  advantage  of  the  teaot  of  the  citiaens  to  exact 
enormous  sums  from  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  sanding  all  who 
murmured  or  complained  to  the  scafibld.  The  bankers,  the  fund- 
holders,  the  rich  fiirmen^  the  wine-growers  were  oppressed  wiUi  tha 
same  excessive  extortions.  Famine  came  at  length  to  heighten  the 
public  misery,  but  instead  of  seeing  in  this  new  calamity  the  natural 
result  of  his  miagovemment,  TaUien  denounced  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants as  monopolisers,  and  the  enemies  of  the  state.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  proscriptions,  a  audden  change  was  seen,  when  least 
expected.  Among  the  prisoners,  awaiting  their  fate,  waa  a  young 
Spanish  lady  of  great  hsauty,  afterwards  celebrated  as  Madame  de 
Fontenay,  who,  having  obtained  an  audience  with  Tallien,  not  only 
received  a  full  pardon,  but  became  his  mistress,  and  soon  acquired 
sufficient  influence  over  his  mind  to  procure  the  release  of  many 
prisoners.  Surprised  by  this  relaxation  in  his  conduct,  the  agents  of  his 
recent  cruelties  suspected  his  motives,  and  denouneed  him  and  his 
miBtress  to  the  Convention  for  trsffickhig  in  the  sale  of  releases  and 
exemptions.  In  consequence  of  these  reports,  Tallien  was  recalled 
from  Bordeaux  in  April  1794,  and  Madame  de  Fontenay  was  sent  to 
prison  at  the  same  time.  He  met  with  a  frigid  reception  from  hii 
ooUesgues.  Danton,  Camilla  Desmoulios  and  many  of  the  leaders  of 
his  ptfty  had  been  sacrificed  a  few  weeks  before;  his  power  was 
broken,  he  felt  himself  at  the  mercy  of  Robespierre,  then  in  the 
height  of  his  power.  Thus  reduced  and  embarrassed  he  played  the 
sycophant  to  Robespierre^  resuming  at  the  same  time  his  former  airs 
of  ultra-republioanism.  He  thus  managed  to  regain  some  of  his 
credit^  and  was  appointed  first  secretary,  then  president  of  the  Con- 
vention. Robespierre  however  suspected  him,  and  causing  his  steps 
to  be  closely  tracked  by  spies,  discovered  lus  connections,  and  graduidly 
(letected  his  policy,  which  was  to  unite  the  fragments  of  tl^  several 
factions,  and  revolt  againat  the  thraldom  imposed  by  their  common 
enemy. 

On  the  12th  of  June  1794,  Robespierre  dealt  the  first  blow  by 
denouncing  Tallien  in.  the  Convention  as  one  who  had  insulted  the 
truest  patriots  by  stigmatising  them  as  spies,  and  when  the  accused 
attempted  an  explanation,  he  loaded  him  with  threats  and  opprobrious 
insults.  He  attacked  him  likewise  in  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins,  and 
had  his  name  struck  off  the  liit  of  members.  Robespierre  seemed  to 
be  fully  master  of  the  emergency,  but  Tallien,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Fouch^  or  some  other  confederate,  conceived  the  idea  of  farming  the 
Convention,  by  pretending  that  the  approaching  proscriptioa  was  not 
aimed  at  a  partv,  but  at  the  Convention  itself.  It  was  this  aubtle 
insinuation  which  disturbed  the  security  of  Robespierre^  and  prepared 
the  success  of  the  9th  Thermidor.  The  friends  of  Hebert^  the  sur- 
viving Dantomsts,  the  ultrarrepublicans  in  the  committees,  felt  that 
they  were  marked  out  for  destruction,  and  resolviog  to  try  their 
united  strength  against  the  dictator,  held  secret  meetings,  in  order  to 
orgamse  their  plan  of  resistance.  Robespierre,  preparing  for  the  con- 
flict, sununoned  his  younger  brother  and  Saint-Just,  who  were  absent 
with  the  armies^  to  join  him  in  the  capital.  At  length  the  9th  Ther- 
midor (July  27, 1794)  oame,  Tallien  denoimoed  Robespierre  as  a  public 
enemy,  the  coalition  was  successful,  and  as  already  has  been  related 
m  the  article  Robbbfiebbi;  the  dictator  and  his  party  were  crushed 

Immediately  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  Tallien  was  created  a  member 
of  the  oommittea  of  PubUc  Safety,  and  re-elected  to  the  Jacobin  dub. 
In  the  reaction  which  followed  Tallien  used  the  Influence  he  had  acquired 
on  the  side  of  mercy,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  him  that 
the  prisons  were  thrown  open  in  every  part  of  FranoeTthat  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribuxial  was  diMolved,  and  that  the  ferocious  commiwionerB 
Carrier,  Lebon  and  others  were  brought  to  trial  But  these  state 
triaU  gave  some  of  the  prisoners  f^ir  opportwiities  to  remind  bim  of 
the  masaacres  of  September  and  his  atrocities  at  Bordeaux.  On  one 
occasion  Cambon,  the  republican  financier,  accused  him  in  the 
National  Conventicle  of  having  signed  money  orders  to  the  amount  of 
1,^00,000  francs,  in  &vour  of  the  September  iMwrnrfriwir  Theee  taunts 
and  accusations,  and  the  constant  attacks  made  upon  him  by  the 
newspaper  press^  once  more  brought  his  name  into  discredit;  and 
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Dotwithfi&ndlng  the  partial  revival  of  hb  popnlaritjr  on  the  2nd  and 
3rd  Prairial  (May  1795),  and  the  services  he  rendered  in  La  Tend^e, 
as  oommiasioner  to  the  army  commanded  by  Hoche,  he  oould  not 
regain  his  former  influence.  The  execution  of  the  rovalist  prisonem, 
captured  In  the  affair  of  Quiberon,  ooce  more  darkened  his  nama 

On  the  13th  Yendemlalre,  October  4, 1795,  he  displayed  a  degree  of 
courage  whioh  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Bonaparte ;  and  it  was 
to  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  that  he  owed  his  employment  in  the 
expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798,  which  continued  until  the  year  1801, 
when  he  was  dismissed,  and  sent  back  to  France,  by  General  Menou, 
then  commander-in-chief.  On  his  return  to  France  Madame  de 
FontoDay,  whom  he  had  married  in  1794,  separated  from  him,  and  the 
first  consul  did  not  encourage  his  visits.  He  afterwards  languished 
in  great  distress  for  several  years.  The  consulship  at  Alicante  was 
procured  for  him  by  Fouoh^  in  1809,  but  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
in  1814,  deprived  bim  of  this  last  resource.  Not  having  taken  office 
under  Napoleon,  during  the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  suffered  to  remain 
in  Paris,  though  one  of  the  Regicides;  until  he  died  in  extreme 
poverty  on  the  IGth  of  November  1820. 

TALLIS,  THOMAS,  who  is  considered  the  patriarch  of  English 
cathedral  music,  was  bom  at  about  the  same  period  as  the  famous 
Italian  ecclesiastical  composer  Palestrina,  whose  birth  took  place  in 
the  year  1629. 

It  has  been  stated,  but  most  probably  erroneously,  that  TaUis  was 
organist  to  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors.  He  undoubtedly  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  chapel  to  Edward  VI.  and  Mary ;  and  under  Elisa- 
beth the  place  of  organist  was  added  to  his  other  office.  He  seems 
to  have  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  duties  of  the  church,  for  his 
name  does  not  appear  to  anything  in  a  secular  form.  His  entire 
Service,  including  prayers,  responses,  litany,  and  nearly  all  of  a 
musical  kind  oomprlsed  in  our  liturgy,  and  in  use  in  our  cathedrals, 
appears  in  Dr.  Boyce's  Collection,  together  with  an  anthem  which  has 
long  been  in  high  repute  with  the  admirers  of  severe  oounterpoint. 
But  for  the  smaller  parts  of  his  Service  he  was  indebted  to  Peter 
Marbeck,  oiganist  of  Windsor,  who  certainly  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  haviog  added  those  solemn  notes  to  the  suffrages  and  reeponses 
which,  under  the  name  of  Tallis,  are  still  retained  in  our  choirs,  and 
listened  to  with  reverential  pleasure.    [Marbeck.] 

In  1575  Tallis  published,  in  conjunction  with  his  pupil,  Bird  (or 
Byrde), '  Cantiones  Sacne,'  master-pieces  of  their  kind ;  and  these  are 
rendered  the  more  remarkable  from  having  been  protected  for  twenty- 
one  years  by  a  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  first  of  the  kind  that 
ever  was  granted.  One  of  these,  *  O  sacrum  convivium,'  was  adapted 
by  Dean  Aldrich  to  the  words  '  I  call  and  cry/  and  is  the  above- 
mentioned  anthem,  whioh  still  continues  to  be  frequently  performed 
in  most  of  our  cathedi-als.  Two  more  of  his  anthems  are  printed  in 
Dr.  Arnold*s  Collection. 

Tallis  died  in  1585,  and  was  buried  in  the  pariah  churoh  of  Green- 
wich, in  the  chancel  of  which  Strype,  in  his  oontinuation  of  Stow's 
'  Survey,'  tells  us  he  saw  a  brass  plate^  on  which  was  engraved,  in  old 
English  letter,  an  epitaph,  in  four  stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  giving  a 
brief  history  of  this  renowned  composer.  The  plate  was  carried  away, 
when  the  church  was  repaired  somewhat  over  a  centurv  ago.  The 
verses  are  to  be  found  in  Hawkins,  Burney,  and  most  other  publica- 
tions relating  to  English  church  music. 

TALMA,  FRAN^'OIS  JOSEPH,  an  eminent  French  tragedian,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  January  16th  1768.  His  father,  who  was  a  dentist, 
wont  to  England  shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  and  practised  his 
profession  for  some  years  in  London.  At  nine  years  of  age  young 
Talma  returned  to  France,  and  was  placed  in  a  school  at  ChaiUot, 
which  was  kept  by  Monsieur  Lamargui^re,  a  great  admirer  of  the 
drama,  who  delighted  to  discover  and  encourage  a  similar  taste  in  any 
of  his  pupils.  A  year  after  Talma  had  joined  the  school  he  was 
intrusted  with  a  part  in  an  old  tragedy,  ealled  '  Simoit,  File  de  Tamer- 
lane,' which  Monsieur  Lamargui^re  had  selected  for  performance  by 
bis  scholars ;  and  so  deeply  did  the  Aiture  tragedian  enter  into  the 
feeling  of  the  character,  that  he  burst  into  tears  at  the  recital  of  the 
sorrows  of  the  hero,  whose  brother  he  represented.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  wrote  a  little  drama^  in  the  composition  of  which  he  further 
developed  his  knowledge  of  the  stage.  He  again  visited  London,  and 
returned  a  second  time  to  Paris  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1781, 
when  he  commenced  the  study  of  logic  in  the  CoU&ge  Mazarin.  In 
1788  he  made  a  coup  ttesaai  at  the  Th&trs  de  Doyen,  m  the  character 
of  Seide,  in  the  tragedy  of '  Mahomet*  A  council  of  friends,  appointed 
by  himself,  to  judge  of  the  performance,  pronounced  it  a  failure :  *'He 
had  not  Icfeu  tacreJ*  Talma  deferred  to  this  unfavourable  opinion, 
and  quietly  resumed  the  study  of  his  fttther^s  profSsssion ;  but  a  fisw 
years  afterwards  the  same  friends  were  called  upon  to  reverse  their 
judgment  and  confess  their  mistake.  On  the  21st  of  November  1787, 
he  made  his  d^bdt  at  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais,  and  in  1789  created  a 
great  seDsatlon  by  his  performance  of  Charies  IX.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution  he  nearly  fell  a  prey  to  a  severe 
nervous  disorder.  On  his  recovery  and  the  retirement  of  Larive, 
Talma  became  the  principal  tragic  actor.  He  reformed  the  costume 
of  the  stage,  snd  first  played  i^e  part  of  Titus  in  a  Boman  toga. 
During  the  reign  of  Napoleon  he  enjoyed  the  emperor^s  friendship  i 
and  was  no  less  honoured  or  esteemed  by  Louis  XVIII.  In  1825  ne 
published  some  *  Reflections'  on  his  favourite  art ;  and  on  the  11th  of 


June  1826  appeared  on  the  stage  for  the  last  time  In  the  part  of 
Charles  VL  During  his  last  illness  the  audiences  of  the  Tb^&tre 
FranQais  every  evening  called  for  an  official  account  of  the  state  of 
his  health  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  performances.  He 
died  on  the  19th  of  Ootober  following,  and  was  buried  In  the  cemeteiy 
of  P^re  la  Chaise,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd.  MM.  Arnault, 
Jouy,  and  Lafour  pronounced  orations  over  his  grave.  The  Th^&tre 
Frangais  remained  closed  for  three  evenings,  and  the  Op^ra  Comique 
and  Od^on  were  also  closed  on  the  day  of  his  funeral.  The  actors  of 
the  Brussels  Theatre  (of  which  company  he  was  aii  associate)  woro 
mourning  for  him  for  forty  days,  and  a  variety  of  honours  were  paid  to 
his  memory  at  the  principal  theatres  throughout  France  and  the 
Netherlands.  Talma  is  said  to  have  created  seventy-one  characters, 
amongst  the  most  popular  of  which  were  those  of  Orestes,  (F^ipus^ 
Nero,  Manlius,  Csdsar,  Cinna,  Augustus,  Coriolanus,  Hector,  Macbeth, 
Hamlet,  Othello,  Leioester,  Sylla,  Regulus,  Danville  (in  <  L'^cole  dee 
VieiUards  *)>  Leonidas,  Charles  VI.,  and  Henry  VIIL  He  has  been 
aecused,  remarks  one  of  his  biographers,  of  having  spoken  the  verse 
of  tragedy  as  though  it  were  prose;  but  this  avoidance  of  the  jingle 
of  rhyme  was  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  which  he  introduced 
upon  the  j^rench  stage.  In  person  he  was  about  the  middle  height, 
square-built,  and  with  a  most  expressive  and  noble  countenance. 
His  voioe  was  exceedingly  fine  and  powerful,  his  attitudes  dignified 
and  gracefbL  In  private  life  he  was  distinguished  for  his  manly 
frankness,  his  kind  disposition,  and  unafl^eted  manners.  He  spoke 
English  perfectly,  and  was  a  groat  admirer  of  England  and  her  insti- 
tutions He  was  the  friend  and  guest  of  John  Kemble,  and  was 
present  in  Co?ent  Garden  Theatre  when  that  great  actor  took  his 
leave  of  the  stage. 

TAMBURPNI,  PIETRO,  bom  at  Brescia  in  1787,  studied  in  his 
native  town,  took  holy  orders,  and  was  made  professor  of  philosophy, 
and  afterwards  of  theology,  in  the  episcopal  seminary  of  Brescia. 
After  filling  those  chairs  for  twelve  years,  he  was  invited  to  Rome, 
where  Clement  XIV.  (Qanganelli)  made  him  director  of  the  studies  of 
the  Irish  college,  in  which  situation  he  remained  for  six  years.  In 
1778  he  was  recalled  to  Lombardy  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and 
appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  and  at  the 
same  time  director  of  the  studies  of  the  German  Hungarian  college 
in  that  city,  and  also  censor  of  the  press.  In  1795  he  was  made 
Professor  Emeritus,  with  a  pension.  In  1797,  when  the  French 
invaded  Lombardy,  Tamburini  was  obliged  by  the  new  government  to 
resume  active  duties  at  Pavia,  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  of 
'jus  natorsB^'  an  arduous  task  in  those  times  of  confusion  of  ideas  and 
of  barefaced  licentionaness.  Tamburini  boldly  ^filled  his  duties,  and 
effected  some  good  by  proclaiming  wholesome  principles  from  his 
chair.  Shortly  afterwards  his  chair  was  suppressed,  but  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  lyoeum  of  his  native  town,  Brescia.  When 
Bonaparte  assumed  the  government  in  France  and  North  Italy,  Tam- 
burini was  sent  again  to  Pavia  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  of 
'jus  natur»  et  gentium,'  in  which  chair  he  continued  for  eighteen 
years,  till  some  years  after  the  Reetoration,  when  the  Emperor  Francis 
made  him  again  Professor  Emeritus  and  preesul  of  the  faculty  of  law 
and  politics  in  the  University  of  Pavia.  Tamburini  was  also  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown.  He  died  at  Pavia,  in  March  1827,  at 
ninety  years  of  age,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  hb  brother  professor 
Volta.  His  remains  were  buried  with  the  greatest  honours,  being 
followed  to  the  grave  by  the  whole  of  the  professors  and  above  600 
students,  with  marks  of  sincere  respect  and  deep  regret. 

The  work  for  which  Tamburini  is  mostly  known  Is  'Idea  della  Santa 
Sede,'  published  anonymously  at  Pavia  in  1784.  An  extract  from  the 
authors  prefeee  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  work : — 
"It  very  often  happens  that  to  the  most  common  and  hacknied 
expressions  a  vague  and  indeterminate  meaning  is  attributed.  A  word 
was  originally  fixed  upon  to  signify  a  certain  thing.  The  idea  of  it 
was  perhaps  clear  and  precise  in  its  origin ;  but  as  in  the  course  of 
time  the  ideas  of  men  change,  the  word  is  still  retained,  though  people 
attach  to  it  diffinent  meanings.  Henee  obscurity  and  confusion  aud 
interminable  disputes  arlse^  and  still  the  sound  of  the  disputed  word 
is  kept  up,  without  conveying  any  diatlnot  idea  of  what  it  meHns. 
Numoerless  ekamples  might  be  quoted  of  such  an  occurrence.  For 
instance^  in  onr  own  times  everybody  speaks  of  the  Holy  See,  the 
Apostolic  See,  the  chair  of  SL  Peter,  the  Roman  Church,  which  ai« 
so  many  expressions  signifying  the  same  things  and  which  in  ancient 
times  expressed  a  simple  and  dear  idea,  but  which  now  convey  to  the 
minds  of  people  the  most  vague  and  indeterminate  notions.  Things 
the  most  disfwrate  are  identified ;  people  confound  one  subject  with 
another,  the  see  with  the  incumbent,  the  chair  with  the  court  of  Romc^ 
the  court  with  the  church ;  and  from  this  medley  arises  a  confusion  of 
ideas  through  which  every  decree  that  proceeds  from  Rome  becomes 
invested  with  the  most  respectable  authority  of  the  chair  of  St  Peter, 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  of  the  Churoh  of  Rome — a  confusion  followed 
by  the  most  pernicious  consequences  not  only  to  local  churches,  but 
also  to  the  universal  dmrch,  and  to  th^  Apostolic  See  itself.  In  order 
to  support  certain  decretals  whioh  em^ated  from  Rome,  some  short- 
sighted theologians  have  attributed  -to  the  Roman  See  new  prerogatives 
unknown  to  the  earlier  ages  of  ther  churoh,  and  they  have  had  recourse 

to  a  supposed  infidlibility. Oilier  men  have  contested  these 

prerogatives,  and  in  the  warmth  of  the  controversy  the  real  claims  of 
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the  Holy  See  have  been  overlooked  and  forgotten One  party 

has  maiotained  that,  on  the  plea  of  infallibility,  everv  declaion  ema- 
nating from  Rome  ought  to  be  received  with  blind  obedience,  whilst 
the  other  party  has  imagined  that  by  overthrowing  the  privilege  of 
infallibility  every  authority  ascribed  to  it  can  be  boldly  denied.  .... 
Both  these  extremes  proceed  from  the  want  of  just  and  exact  notions 
on  the  nature,  the  character,  and  the  properUea  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
present  work  is  intended  to  edtablish  these  notions.  A  little  Frenoh 
book  fell  into  my  hands,  entitled  'Dissertation  Canonique  et  Historique 
BUT  I'Autorit^  du  Saint  Si^e,  et  Ics  D^crets  qu'on  lui  attribue.'  In 
the  first  part  the  author  has  well  explained  the  idea  of  the  Holy  See 
and  of  the  Congregations  sitting  at  Rome ;  and  in  the  second  part  he 
has  maintained  the  primacy  of  that  see.  I  have  adopted  the  most 
important  principles  of  this  little  work,  compressing  or  enlarging  its 
various  parts,  and  fitting  the  whole  to  the  wants  of  our  times  and 
country.  I  have  explained  also  the  essential  rights  annexed  to  the 
primacy  of  the  Roman  see,  and  have  given  some  general  rules  in  order 
to  calculate  the  value  and  merit  of  the  Roman  decretals,  and  to  make 
our  own  conduct  practically  harmonise  with  the  obedience  which  we 
owe  to  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome." 

At  the  appearance  of  Tamburini's  work  it  was  stigmatised  as 
Jansenistical,  although  the  author  has  not  gone  perhaps  so  far  as 
some  of  the  French  Janaenists,  or  as  Bishop  Rioci  and  his  synod  of 
Pistoia.  The  reasoning  is  closely  argumentative,  and  supported  by 
numerous  references.  Several  refutations  of  it  were  published  at  Rome 
and  other  towns  of  Italy.  The  other  works  of  Tamburini  are — 1. 
'Introduzione  alio  Studio  della  Filosofia  Morale,'  Milan,  1797;  2. 
'  Lezioni  di  Filosofia  Morale  e  di  Naturale  e  Sociale  Diritto,'  4  vols., 
Pavia,  1806-12  ;  3.  '  Elementa  Juris  Natum,'  Milan,  1815;  4.  *Oenni 
suUa  PerfettibiHtik  dell'  Umana  Famiglia,'  Milan,  1823;  in  which 
the  author  refutes  the  exaggerated  notions  of  indefinite  perfectibility 
and  universal  happiness  in  human  societies.  The  philosophy  of  Tam- 
burini is  of  the  Edectic  kind. 

(Befendente  Sacohi,  Varidd  Leiierarie,  vol.  i ;  Maffei,  Storia  della 
ZatercUwa  Italiana,  b.  vi.,  cb«  18;  Antolooia  di  Firenze^  Nos. 
39,76.) 

TAMERLANE.    [TiifUB.] 

TANCRED,  son  of  Eudes,  a  Norman  baron,  and  of  Emma,  sister 
of  Robert  Wiakard,  duke  of  Apulia,  according  to  some  (Qaultier 
d'Aro,  'Histoire  des  Conqudtas  des  Normands  en  Italie,  en  Sidle, 
fto.),  and  nephew  of  Bohemund,  son  of  Wiskard,  and  prince  of 
Tarentum  according  to  others  (Giannone  and  the  authorities  he 
quotes),  was  serving  with  Bohemund  under  Roger,  duke  of  Apulia, 
son  and  successor  of  Wiskard,  at  the  siege  of  Amalfi,  a.d.  1096,  when 
the  report  of  the  great  erusade  which  was  preparing  for  the  East 
determined  Bohemund,  who  was  not  on  good  terms  wi&  Duke  Roger, 
to  join  the  Crusaders.  Tancred  followed  him  with  a  vast  number  of 
men  from  Apulia  and  Calabria.  The  exploits,  true  or  fabulous^  of 
Tanered,  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  have  been  immortalised  by  Tasso  in 
his  poem  of  '  La  Qerusalemme.' 

TANCRED,  of  Hauteville  in  Normandy,  was  a  feudal  baron  who  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  tbs  10th  and  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  After 
doing  military  service  for  some  yean  under  Richard  the  Qood,  duke  of 
Normandy,  he  retired  to  his  hereditaiy  mansioD,  where  he  lived  poor, 
and  reared  up  a  numerous  family  of  twelve  sons  and  three  daughters. 
All  his  sons  were  remarkable  for  their  comeliness,  their  great  strengUi, 
and  their  oourage.  The  eldest,  Serlon,  followed  William  the  Bastard 
in  his  conquest  of  England,  and  the  others  went  suooessively  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  Apulia,  where  Rainulf,  another  Norman  adventurer, 
had  ahready  obtained  the  eountship  of  Aversa  from  Sergiut,  duke  of 
Naples.  William,  one  of  Tancred's  sons,  called  *Fier  ii  bras,'  or 
strong  of  arm,  became  count  of  Apulia,  and  after  his  death,  his 
brother  Robert^  called  Wiskard,  or  '  the  wise/  became  duke  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria,  and  the  founder  of  the  Norman  dynasty  of  Sicily. 
Their  father  Tancred  died  at  a  veiy  great  age  at  Hauteville.  Traces 
of  the  ch&teau  of  Tancred,  according  to  the  old  popular  tradition, 
were  still  seen  a  few  years  since  in  a  pretty  valley  near  Hauteville, 
four  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Marigny,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Coutanoee,  department  of  La  Idlanche. 

TANCRED,  khig  of  Sicily,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Roger,  the 
eldest  son  of  King  Roger.  On  the  death  of  his  cousin  William  II.,  in 
1189,  the  Sicilian  parliament  being  convoked  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  proclaimed  Tancred,  then  Count  of  Leoce»  his  successor. 
He  had  already  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  oourage^  generosity, 
and  love  of  learning,  and  these  qualities  gained  him  warm  partisans,  at 
a  time  when  Henry  VI.  of  Qermany  was  urging  his  daim  to  the 
throne  of  Sicily,  founded  on  his  having  married  Constance,  the  aunt  of 
WilUam  II.,  who  during  the  life  of  that  monarch  had  been  dedared 
his  heir  apparent  on  failure  of  male  issue.  Henry,  now  emperor  of 
Qermany,  in  1191  invaded  Apulia  and  took  Salerno,  but  being 
obliged  to  return  to  Qermany  he  left  the  empress  Constance  behind 
him.  Shortly  after  his  departure  the  people  cMf  Salerno  rose,  made 
Constance  prisoner,  and  delivered  her  over  to  Tancred,  who  generously 
restored  her  to  her  husband.  The  same  year  he  drove  the  Qerman 
troops  out  of  Apulia.  Tancred  died  at  Palermo  in  1194,  leaving  a  son 
William,  a  minor,  to  succeed  him,  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother,  queen  SybiUa.  Henry  YL  having  again  entered  Apulia  with 
a  large  foro^  and  being  supported  by  the  turbulent  barons,  overran 


the  country  as  far  as  Rhegium,  crossed  the  strait,  and  took  Messiu, 
Syracuse,  and  Catania.  He  then  marched  to  Palermo,  aud  queeii 
Sybilla  and  her  son  William  haviug  retired  to  a  castle,  the  city 
opened  its  gatos  to  Henry,  who  was  acknowledged  king  and  Bolemnly 
crowned.  Henry  having  seized  the  persons  of  queen  Sybilla  and  hfr 
son  William,  confined  them  first  in  a  monastery,  and  had  the  child 
barbarously  mutilated  and  deprived  of  sight.  The  boy  expired  in 
prison  shortly  after,  1195.  Henry  also  put  to  a  cruel  death  their 
principal  adherents.  Thus  ended  the  Norman  dynasty,  which  had 
reigned  with  glory  over  Sidly  for  more  than  a  century. 

TANNAHILL,  ROBERT,  bom  at  Paisley,  in  Scotknd,  on  the  Sid 
of  June  1774,  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  by  whom  he  was  brooght 
up  to  the  occupation  of  a  weaver,  which  he  pursued  in  his  native  town 
and  at  Qlasgow  throughout  the  short  period  of  his  life.  The  earliest 
predilection  of  TannahiU  was  for  poeti^,  and  his  taste  was  formed  by 
the  constant  study  of  Allan  Ramsay,  Fergusson,  and  Bums.  He  failed 
to  attain  the  spirit  of  these  masters  of  Scottish  song ;  but  his  pieoei 
generally  excel  theirs  in  grace  and  sweetness.  '  Jessy,  the  Flower  of 
Dumblane,'  is  his  best-known  effort  The  <  Song  of  the  Battle  of 
Vittoria '  has  the  merit  of  redeeming  from  the  degradation  of  worth- 
less words  one  of  the  finest  airs  of  ScottLsh  minstrelsy,  and  restoring  it 
from  a  whistled  jig  to  the  solemn  tone  of  a  triumphid  song. 

His  songs  were  commonly  inspired  by  the  immediate  occasioD,  and 
were  the  unlaboured  fruit  of  his  imagination  or  feelings.  Besides  the 
charm  of  harmony  and  of  a  perfect  mastery  of  his  language,  which  ii 
idmost  exdusively  Saxon,  they  derive  not  a  little  of  their  effect  from 
the  vein  of  desponding  melancholy  which  runs  through  them.  Tiiia 
melancholy  was  in  some  degree  constitutional  in  Tannahill,  but  it  wu 
aggravated  bv  the  neglect  of  the  world,  and  a  hopelessness  of  ever 
raising  himself  above  circumstances  so  unfavourable  to  genius  as  those 
in  which  fortune  had  thrown  him.  A  kindred  spiri^  '  the  Eitrick 
Shepherd,'  made  a  long  pilgrimage  to  visit  him  at  Paisley.  After  a 
night  spent  in  the  most  delightful  interchange  of  feeling,  James  Hogg 
took  his  departure.  ''  Farewell,  we  shall  never  meet  again,"  were  Um 
words  emphatically  pronounced  cm  this  occasion  by  Tannahill,  and 
their  meaning  was  shortly  afterwards  explained.  He  committed  suicide 
by  drowning  himself,  on  May  17,  1810.  His  remains  are  interred 
at  Paisley. 

Tnnnahill's  songs  were  published  in  Paisley,  in  his  lifetime,  in  a 
small  volume.  They  are  in  every  modem  collection  of  Scottish 
melodies,  and  are  occasionally  printed  (under  TannahiU's  name)  with 
selections  from  Bums.  For  his  life,  see  Ciiambers's  'Scottiih 
Biography.' 

TANNER,  THOMAS,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Tanner,  vicar  of  Market  Lavington,  Wiltshire,  where  he  was  bom  on 
the  25th  of  January  1674.  In  November  1689  he  was  entered  a 
student  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  but  after  having  taken  hii  degree 
of  B.A.  he  removed  in  January  1694  to  All  Souls,  and  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  that  society  November  2nd,  1696.  So  early  as  169S,  when 
he  was  only  nineteen,  he  had  published  proposals  for  printing  all  the 
works  of  the  antiquary  John  Leland,  from  the  original  manuscriptB,- 
but  this  design,  which  was  afterwards  partially  executed  by  Heanie, 
did  not  receive  such  encouragement  as  to  induce  him  to  proceed  with 
it.  The  reputation  he  had  very  early  acquired  for  his  knowledgeof 
English  antiquities,  may  appear  from  the  fact  that  Anthony  k  Wood, 
at  his  death  in  1695,  left  his  papers  to  Tanner's  care.  That  same  year 
Tanner  published  at  London  his  first  work,  an  octavo  volume,  entitled 
'Notitia  Monaatica,  or  a  Short  Account  of  the  Religious  Houses  m 
England  and  Walea' 

Having  taken  orders,  he  was  soon  after  appointed  by  Dr.  Moor^ 
bishop  of  Norwich,  one  of  his  chaplains;  and  having  in  1701  mamed 
Rose,  the  eldest  daughter  of  that  prelate,  he  received  various  pref«i> 
ments  from  his  fathe^in•law :  the  chancelloiship  of  Norwich  aboot 
the  time  of  his  marriage ;  the  office  of  commissary  for  the  arebdeacon^ 
of  Norfolk  in  1708 ;  that  of  commissary  for  the  archdeaconry  of  Sud- 
bury in  1707 ;  and  in  1713  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Ely,  to  wbicb 
diocese  Moore  had  been  by  this  time  removed.  Meanwhile  Tanners 
wife  had  died,  at  the  age  of  tweni^-five,  in  1706.  In  the  same  year  be 
was  presented  by  a  friend  to  the  rectory  of  Thorp,  near  Norwich,  and 
he  then  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Jacob  Preston,  Esq.,  of  Ix^apO' 
whom  however  he  lost  in  1718.  His  next  publication,  a  new  ediuon 
of  Wood's  *  Athensa  Oxonienses,'  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  oOO  new 
lives  from  Wood's  manuscripts,  appeared  at  London  in  2  vols.  foiiOi » 
1721.  In  December  that  year,  Tanner,  who  had  taken  his  degree  oi 
D.D.  in  1710,  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Green,  bishop  of  Norwich,  to  tw 
archdeaconry  of  Norfolk ;  and  in  1728  he  resigned  his  prebend  at  isiji 
and  vTas  appointed  canon  of  Christ's  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  conw- 
crated  to  the  bishopric  of  St  Asaph  m  January  1782,  and  in  J^fl^'^ 
he  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Soottow  of  Thorp,  receiving  with  Ji«r  » 
fortune  of  15,000^.;  but  he  did  not  long  eiyoy  thess  «»f««°°?  ^ 
wealth  and  honour,  his  death  taking  place  at  Oxford  on  the  Hto  oi 
December  1785.  By  his  second  wifs  he  left  one  bod,  Thomas,  wno 
died  rector  of  Hadley  and  Monks'  Ely  in  Su£Eblk,  and  prebend  of  t^' 
terbury,  in  1760.  His  widow  married  Robert  BritiflG^  Esq.,  f^^^n  •■ 
survived  to  1771.  ,,.^  „.  nn 

A  new  edition  of  the  'Notitia  MonasUoa,*  with  large  •dai^"^  ^ 
part  by  the  editor),  was  published  hi  a  foUo  volume  at  Lonf^" 
1744  by  the  bishop's  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Tanner,  vicar  of  ww" 
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toft,  in  Suffolk ;  and  a  third  edition,  coDsiderably  improTed,  by  the 
Kev.  James  Nasmitb,  appeared  at  Cambridge,  in  the  same  form,  in 
1787.  The  greater  port  of  tfaia  last  impreaaion  having  been  oonaumed 
in  a  fire  which  happeued  in  Mr.  Nichola'a  printing-houae  on  the  night 
of  Monday,  the  8th  of  Febmary  1808,  the  book  ia  very  ■caroe.  But 
Tanner^B  literary  reputation  rests  principally  on  his  great  biographical 
and  bibliographical  work,  entitled  '  Bibliotheoa  Britannioo-Hibemica, 
bIto  de  Scriptoribus  qui  in  Angli%  Scotia,  et  Hibemia,  ad  Saecoli  xvii 
initium  floruerunt,  Uterarum  ordine,  juxta  fiunillarum  nomina^  dispo- 
aitia,  Commentarios,'  which  had  been  the  laboar  of  his  leisure  for 
forty  years,  and  which  waa  published  in  folio  at  London  in  1748, 
under  the  care  of  the  Bey.  Dr.  David  Wilkins.  It  is  a  work  of  exten- 
■iye  research  and  great  general  accuracy.  Bishop  Tanner  had  made 
large  collections  of  charters,  grants,  deeds,  and  other  in&truments 
relating  to  the  national  antiquities,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Some  letters  from  him  are  published  in  Dr.  Bliss's 
collection  of  '  Letters  written  by  Eminent  Persons,'  &q^  2  yols.  8vo, 
London,  1818. 

TANSI'LLO,  LUIGI,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Nola,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  about  the  year  1510,  wrote  in  his  youth  a  licentious 
poem,  entitled  *I1  Vendemmiatore,'  or  'the  Vintager/  wherein  he 
deals  largely  in  the  obscene  jokes  and  scurrilities  in  which  the  peasantry 
of  bis  country  indulge  during  the  vintage  season,  something  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Saturnalia.  This  poem,  which  the  author  did 
not  intend  for  the  press,  was  published  by  some  friend  through  an 
abuse  of  confidence.  In  order  to  make  amenda,  Tansillo  wrote  a  pious 
poem,  entitled  '  Le  Lagrime  di  San  Pietro,'  of  which  a  part  only  was 
published  before  his  death.  A  more  complete  edition  of  it  was  pub- 
Uahed  in  1606.  Malherbe  made  a  translation,  or  rather  wrote  an 
imitation  of  it,  entitled  *  Lea  Larmes  de  St  Pierre,  imit^  du  Tansille, 
an  Roi  Henry  III./  1587.  Tansillo  resided  chiefly  at  Naples,  at  the 
court  of  the  Spanish  viceroy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  and  his  son  Don 
Qarcia.  He  accompanied  the  yiceroy  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Barbary  power.  He  died  Dec.  1,  li>68.  He  wrote  also  a  georgical 
poem,  entitled  'II  Podere,'and  another  didactic  poem,  entitled  'La 
Salia,'  beaides  sonnets,  canaoni,  and  other  lyric  poems,  in  which  he 
has  displayed  great  poetical  powers.  He  has  been  compared  by  some 
with  Petrarca.  A  complete  edition  of  Tansillo's  works  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1738,  in  4to.  (Tiraboechi,  Storia  deUa  LettenUura  Ita- 
liana  ;  Coroiani,  Stooli  detla  Zetteratura  Italiana.) 
TANSKA,  KLEMENTYNA.  [Hofpmanowa.] 
TARIE.    [RoD£Bio.] 

TARLTON,  RICHARD,  a  comio  actor  of  great  celebrity  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  bom  in  the  hundred  of  Condoyer,  in 
Shropshire.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  He  died  in  1588, 
and  was  buried  (September  8)  at  Bt.  Leonard's,  Shoreditoh,  London. 

Tarlton  waa  especially  distinguished  for  his  performance  of  the 
downs  of  the  old  English  drama,  in  which  he  la  spoken  of  as  baring 
been  unrivalled,  and  seems  besides  to  have  been  one  of  those  clowns 
who  spoke '  more  than  was  set  down  for  them  : '  he  was  famous  for 
his  extempore  wit^  which  indeed  must  have  been  an  important  addi- 
tlon  to  the  dull  and  yulgar  speeches  generally  assigned  to  the  clowns 
before  Sbakspere's  time — he  interlarded  with  his  wit  the  lean  and 
hungry  prose.  Dr.  Caye,  <De  Politioa,'  Oxford,  4to,  1588,  says,  (we 
translate  Caye's  Latin),  "We  English  have  our  Tarlton,  in  whose  vmoe 
and  countenance  dwells  every  kind  of  comio  expression,  and  whose 
eccentric  brain  is  filled  with  humorous  and  witty  conoeptiona" 

Stow  mentions  that  Tarlton  waa  one  of  the  twelve  actors  whom 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1588,  constituted  grooms  of  the  chamber  at  Bam 
Elma :  he  seems  indeed  to  have  been  one  of  her  especial  favourites ; 
for  Fuller  says,  that  "  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  serious  (I  dare  not 
aay  sullen),  and  out  of  good  humour,  he  oould  undumpish  her  at  his 
pleasure.  Her  highest  favouritea  would,  in  some  cases,  go  to  Tarlton 
before  they  would  go  to  the  queen,  and  he  was  their  usher  to  prepare 
their  advantageoua  aocess  to  her." 

One  of  Tarlton'a  last  performancea  was  in  '  The  Famous  Victories 
of  Henry  V. ; '  this  was  in  1588,  at  the  Bull  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  to 
which  theatre  he  seems  to  have  been  generally  attached.  Of  this  play, 
which  is  a  much  earlier  one  than  Sbakspere's  '  Henry  V.,'  a  full  account 
ia  given  in  the  introductory  notice  to  *  Henry  VI.,  Part  I.  and  11./  in 
Knight'a  'Pictorial  Shakspere.'  It  is  one  of  the  'Six  Old  Plays,* 
printed  by  Nichola  in  1779.  Tarlton  is  known  to  have  written  at  least 
one  play,  '  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,'  which,  though  never  printed,  and 
now  lost,  was  much  admired.  Qabriel  Hervey,in  his  'Four  Letters 
and  oertaine  sonnets  especially  touching  Robert  Greene  and  other 
Parties  by  him  abused,'  4to,  1792,  speakaof  a  work  written  by  Thomas 
Naahe,  'right  formally  conveyed  according  to  the  atile  and  tenour  of 
Tarlton'a  president,  his  Ikmous  playe  of  'The  Seven  Deadly  Sinnes,' 
which  he  designates  as  a '  moat  deadly  but  moat  liyely  playe." 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Tarlton,  in  his  down's  dx^es,  with  his  pipe 
and  tabor,  in  the  HarL  manuscript  8885 ;  and  a  similar  portrait  of 
him  (probably  the  one  is  a  copy  of  the  other)  in  the  title  page  of  a 
pamphlet  called  'Tarlton'a  Jeats,'  4to,  1611.  A  copy  of  the  former 
portrait  is  given  in  Knight's  'Shakspere,'  at  the  end  of  'Twelfth 
Kight'  The  peculiar  flatness  of  his  nose  is  said  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  an  h^ury  which  that  feature  receiyed  in  parting  some  dogs 
and  bears. 

(Barker's  Biographia  IhramaUoa  ;  Ellis's  Shcreditck,  p.  211.) 


TARQU1NIUS.  According  to  the  eariy  Roman  history  the  famUy 
of  the  Tarquinii  gave  two  kings  and  one  consul  to  Rome.  Its  origin 
waa  traced  to  the  town  of  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  and  thence  to  Ghreece. 
Modem  investigi^ons  however  have  shown  that  the  Tarquinii  did  not 
come  from  Etruria,  but  must  originally  have  belonged  to  Latium,  and 
that  from  the  earliest  times  there  existed  at  Rome  a  gens  Tarquinia. 
(Niebuhr, '  Hist  of  Rome,'  L  p.  878,  &o.)  We  subjoin  a  list  of  those 
members  of  the  house  of  the  Tarquina  who  play  a  prominent  part  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome. 

Lucius  Tarquinius  Pbisous.  The  old  story  concerning  his  birth 
and  his  arrival  in  Rome  ran  thus :— During  the  tyranny  of  C^pselus 
at  Corinth,  Demaratus,  a  wealthy  merchant  who  belonged  to  the  noble 
family  of  the  Bacchiads,  waa  obliged  by  the  tyrant  to  quit  his  native 
city.  He  sailed  to  Etruria,  which  he  had  often  visited  before  on  his 
mercantile  voyages,  and  took  up  hia  residence  at  TarquiniL  Here  he 
married  a  woman  of  noble  rank,  who  bore  him  two  aona,  Lucumo  and 
Aruna  (Dionys.,  ill.  46 ;  Liv.,  i  84 ;  Polyb.,  vL  2.)  As  an  aspiring 
foreigner  could  never  hope  to  satiafy  his  ambition  in  Etruria,  Lucumo, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  and  brother,  resolved  to  emigrate  with 
his  wife  Tanaquil  and  a  numerous  band  of  friends  to  Rome,  whero 
several  strangers  had  already  obtained  the  highest  honours.  He  was 
confirmed  in  his  expectations  by  a  miraculous  occurrence  which 
happened  just  when  he  was  approaching  the  city,  and  by  the  interpre- 
tation of  it  by  his  wife,  who  was  well  skilled  in  augury.  At  Rome 
Lucumo  was  favourably  received  by  King  Ancus  Marcius,  and  lands 
were  assigned  to  him.  To  omit  nothing  on  his  part  which  might 
characterise  him  as  a  complete  Roman,  he  adopted  the  name  of  Lucius 
Tarquinius,  to  which  subsequently  the  name  Priscus  was  added  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  members  of  his  house.  His  wealth  and 
prudence  induced  King  Ancus  to  allow  Tarquin  to  take  part  in  all 
the  aflfaira  of  state,  and  in  his  will  he  made  him  the  guardian  of  his 
children,  who  were  yet  under  age.  [Angus  Mabciub.]  Tarquin  him- 
self aspired  to  become  king  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of 
Ancua,  he  aent  the  young  princee  out  hunting,  and  during  their 
absence  he  held  the  comitia  for  electiog  a  successor  to  Ancus,  and 
succeeded  iu  persuading  the  people  to  elect  him,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  sons  of  Ancus,  B.a  616. 

This  is  the  common  story  of  the  descent  of  the  fifUi  king  of  Romei, 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  came  to  Rome,  and  was  raised  to  the 
throne.  How  much  there  may  be  historical  in  the  tradition  cannot  be 
ascertained*  Thus  much  however  appears  certain,  that  the  arrival  of 
DemaratuB  in  Etruria  cannot  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the 
tyranny  of  Cypselos,  and  tbat^  as  stated  abovs^  Tarqumius  waa  not  a 
foreigner,  but  belonged  to  a  Latin  gens  Tarquinia.  (Nieb.,  L  878,  &c.) 

L.  TarquiniuB  Priscus  distinguished  himself  during  his  reign  no  less 
in  war  than  in  the  peaceful  administration  of  the  state.  His  first  war 
was  against  the  Latins,  from  whom  he  took  great  spoil.  With  equal 
success  he  carried  on  war  with  the  Sabines,  whom  he  defeated  in  two 
great  battles,  and  from  whom  he  took  the  town  of  Collatta  with  its 
territory.  After  this  he  a^pidn  made  war  on  the  Latins,  and  after  he 
had  subdued  them  and  made  himself  master  of  msny  of  their  towns, 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  theuL  Daring  the  intervals  between  these 
wars  he  introduced  varioua  improvemeots  into  the  constitution  of  the 
state^  which  were  intended  to  organise  the  body  of  the  plebeians,  and 
perhaps  to  place  them  on  an  equality  with  the  patricians.  But  he 
could  only  partially  cany  his  sohemea  into  efifect,  as  he  waa  thwarted 
by  the  augur  Attus  Navius,  who  probably  acted  at  the  inaUgation  of 
the  patridana  After  his  first  Latin  war  Tarquin  built  the  Circus 
Maximua  for  the  exhibition  of  the  public  spectacles^  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  Roman  or  great  games  (Ludi  Magni  or 
Romani).  He  also  assigned  the  groond  round  the  forum  to  private 
individualsy  that  they  might  there  build  portieoea  and  placea  for 
transaotinff  business ;  and  lastly,  he  ia  said  to  have  formed  the  plan  of 
indosing  we  city  by  a  stone  wall,  which  he  was  prevented  from  accom- 
plishing by  the  outbreak  of  the  Sabine  war.  After  the  second  war 
against  the  Latins,  he  recurred  to  his  plan,  and  is  said  to  have  made 
actual  preparationB  for  building  the  wall;  but  the  completion  of  it 
was  reserved  for  his  successor,  Servius  Tullios.  The  greatest  work  at 
Rome  which  owes  its  origin  to  Tarquin,  and  which  has  survived  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  city,  are  the  gi|pintio  sewers  (doacoo)  in  the 
lower  distriota  of  Rome. 

The  sons  of  Ancus  Mardus,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  throne 
by  thdr  guardian  Tarquin,  never  foiffot  the  u^uiy,  and  when  they 
disoovered  that  it  was  his  and  Tanaqaira  intenticn  to  sscure  the  suc- 
cession to  Servius  Tullius,  they  formed  the  dedgn  of  murdering 
Tarquin.  [SsByius  Tuluus.!  For  this  purpose  they  hired  two  sturdy 
shepherds,  who  went  to  the  king's  palace,  and  there  conducted  them- 
sdves  aa  if  they  were  engaged  in  a  vicdent  quarreL  At  last  the  kiog 
himself  appealed  to  settle  their  dispute ;  but  while  he  was  Ustening 
to  one  of  them,  the  other  split  the  king's  head  with  an  axe.  Thus 
died  L.  Tarquinius  Frisco^  after  a  re^  of  thirty-eight  years,  in 
B.O.  578.  The  queen  kept  hia  death  aecret  until  the  succession  was 
secured  to  Servius  Tullius.  The  ssssssins  were  aeiae^  and  the  sons  of 
Ancoa  fled  to  Sueesa  Pometia.  Oiv^,  L  84-42 ;  Dionysins^  iii.  46-78.) 
Tarquiniua  Priaoua  kft  two  aon%  Lndua  and  Arana  Titrquinina 

During  the  reign  of  this  king  Rome  appears  as  a  powerfU  state  in 
comparison  with  what  it  is  said  to  have  Men  belbre  him.  According 
to  the  historiana  this  greatneM  was  not  the  rsanlt  of  hia  leig^,  but  la 
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suppoBed  to  hKWB  ezirted  before  it,  and  to  haye  enabled  him  to  do 
what  he  did,  so  that  this  increase  of  the  power  and  dominion  of  Rome 
mast  have  taken  place  previona  to  hii  reign,  although  we  do  not  know 
how  it  was  effected.  Some  traditions  mentioned  (Tadtns,  *  AnnaL/ 
iv.  65)  that  under  Tarqainlus  Prisoos  an  Etruscan  of  the  name  of 
Cscles  Yibenna  came  with  a  colony  to  Rome  and  settled  on  the  Caelian 
Hill,  which  derived  its  name  from  him. 

LrciUB  Tabquikitjs  Sofkrbub,  the  seventh  and  last  king  of  Rome, 
was  the  son  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  brother  of  Aruns.  Tnllia,  a 
daughter  of  Servius  Tullius,  was  married  to  the  gentle  Aruns,  and  her 
sister  to  L.  Tan|uinius.  In  concert  with  Lucius,  Tullia  murdered  her 
own  husband  Aruns  and  her  sister,  and  then  married  L.  Tarquinius. 
Lucius  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  oonspiraoy  and  murdered  his 
own  father-in-law,  the  aged  Servius  TulKus.  Tarquinius,  who  received 
the  surname  of  the  Haughty  or  the  l^nt  (Superbus),  succeeded  his 
father-in-law  as  king  of  Rome  B.C.  584,  without  either  being  elected  by 
the  people  or  oonflrmed  by  the  senate. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hatred  of  the  very  name  of  king  which 
prevailed  at  Rome  during  the  republic  has  greatly  contributed  to 
exaggerate  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  the  last  king,  and  Uius  to 
corrupt  his  history.  But  notwithstandiog  all  this.  It  is  clear  that 
Tarquin  by  his  talents,  both  aa  a  general  and  a  statesman,  quickly 
raised  Rome  to  a  degree  of  power  which  it  had  never  possessed  before. 
The  first  act  attributed  to  him  after  his  accession  is  the  doath  of  all 
the  senators  who  had  supported  the  reforms  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  in 
order  to  render  his  own  person  safe,  he  formed  an  armed  body-guard, 
which  always  accompanied  him.  He  in  fact  undid  all  that  Servius 
had  done :  he  took  on  himself  the  administration  of  justice,  put  per- 
sons to  death  or  sent  them  into  exile  according  to  his  own  pleasure, 
and  kept  the  whole  internal  and  external  administration  in  his  own 
hands,  without  either  consultine  the  people  or  the  senate.  In  order 
that  the  senate  might  sink  into  msignlficanoe,  he  never  filled  up  the 
vacancies  which  so  frequently  occurred  through  his  executions,  banish- 
ments, or  through  the  natural  death  of  senators.  To  secure  himself 
still  more,  he  formed  a  close  oonnectfon  with  the  Latins,  to  one  of 
whom,  Octavius  HamiKus  of  Tuseulum,  he  gave  his  own  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  influence  which  he  thus  gained  among  the  Latins  was 
most  viBible  in  their  assemblies  oh  the  Alban  Mount  by  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  in  which  Rome  also  had  a  vote.  Tarquinius,  by 
cunning  and  fraud,  or,  according  to  others,  by  force  of  arms,  subdued 
the  towns  of  Latium  and  placed  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  league 
(Livy,  i.  50,  &o. ;  Dionysius,  iv.  46,  &o.;  Cicero,  «De  Re  PubL,*  iL  24), 
which  was  now  also  joined  by  the  Hemicans  and  the  Yolsdau  towns 
of  Ecetra  and  Antium.  The  wealthy  town  of  Suessa  Pometia  was 
beeieged  and  taken,  perhaps  because  it  had  refused  to  join  the  league. 
The  Latin  town  of  Qabii  experienced  a  similar  fate.  Sextus,  the 
son  of  Tarquin,  went  thither  under  the  pretext  of  being  a  de- 
serter, and  contrived  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Qabian  army. 
After  having  put  to  death  or  sent  into  exile  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  bf  Qabii  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  he  treacherously  surren- 
dered the  town  to  him.  The  whole  account  of  the  war  with  Qabii 
bears  the  character  of  a  fable,  and  resembles  in  manv  respects  other 
fftbulous  stories  of  early  Qredan  history.  The  treaty  which  was  formed 
with  Qabii  after  its  surrender  was  engraved  on  a  wooden  shield,  and 
preserved  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fidius  to  the  time  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassut.  Tarquin  founded  in  the  conquered  territory  of  the 
Tolscians  the  two  colonies  of  Signia  and  Circei^  by  which  he  extended 
and  strengthened  the  power  of  Rome. 

Tarquin  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  splendour  and  magnificence. 
He  built  the  capitol,  with  the  threefold  temple  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,  and  adorned  it  with  brasen  statues  of  the  gods  and  of  the 
early  kiljes.  (Livy,  I  58;  Dionysius,  iv.  59;  Pliny,  'Hist  Nat,' 
xzziil  18.)  Here  b\bo  he  deposited  the  oracular  books  which  he  had 
purchased  from  a  Sibyl.  After  the  establishment  of  the  colonies  of 
Signia  and  Circeii,  a  fearful  omen  was  seen,  which  seemed  to  bode 
ruin  to  his  family ;  and  in  ordet  to  tmdetstand  its  import  he  sent  his 
two  sons,  Titus  imd  Aruns,  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  L.  Junius 
firutus,  to  Delphi.  To  the  question  as  to  Which  of  the  three  ambas- 
sadors was  to  reign  at  Rome,  the  Pvthia  answered :  he  who  should 
first  kiss  his  mother.  Brutus,  who  had  always  assumed  the  appearance 
of  an  idiot,  understood  the  oracle^  and  on  landing  in  Italy,  fell  down 
and  kissed  the  earth,  the  mother  of  all.  Tarquin's  coffers  were  now 
exhausted  by  the  neat  works  that  he  had  undertaken,  and  he  was 
tempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Ardea,  a  wealthy  town  of  the 
RutulL  As  however  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  first  attack,  he  laid 
siege  to  the  town.  While  this  was  going  on,  a  dispute  arise  between 
the  sons  of  Tarqnin  and  their  dbusin,  O.  Tarquinius  Collatinus, 
respecting  the  virtue  of  their  wiv^  This  led  to  the  violation  of 
the  chaste  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Gollatintts,  who  lived  at  Collatia, 
by  Sextos,  the  son  of  Tarquin.  As  the  higfatat  pride  of  a  Roman 
woman  at  this  time  wAs  hervfrtue^  Lueretia  sent  fbr  her  husband, 
fiither,  and  Bnktua,  and  killed  hteself  in  theit  presence,  after  having 
eursed  the  fiunily  of  the  kinf^  and  bnplqred  her  firiends  to  avenge  the 
faijuty  #hieh  «he  had  snifeied.  Bnitus  immediately  marched  with  an 
armed  fbrce  fliom  GoBatk  to  Rome^  and  roused  the  people  to  avenge 
the  indignity  and  throw  eff  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant.  The  eitiiens  were 
easily  persuaded ;  ^tif  deprived  the  king.  Who  was  yet  in  the  camp  of 
Aidea,  of  his  fanperinm,  and  bsaished  him  with  his  wife  and  children 


from  Rome,  B.O.  510.  After  these  occurrences  Tarquin  hastened  to 
Rome,  but  finding  the  gates  of  the  dty  shut  upon  him,  and  learning 
that  he  was  declared  an  exile,  he  retired  to  Oeere,  whither  he  was 
followed  by  his  son  Aruns.  His  other  son  Sextus  sought  a  refdge  at 
Qabii,  bat  the  citizens,  remembering  his  former  treachery,  put  him  to 
death.  The  simple  fact  of  the  banishment  of  King  Tarquin,  which 
was  commemorated  at  Rome  every  year  by  a  festival  odled  'The  King's 
Flight'  (Regifugium  or  Fugalia),  is  beyond  all  doubt  historical ;  but 
what  is  described  as  its  immediate  cause,  and  its  accompanying  circum- 
stances, may  be  poetical  inventions. 

Tarquin  however  did  not  g^ve  up  the  hope  of  recovering  what  he 
had  lost  He  first  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  his  moveable  property.  During  their  stay  in  the  city  the  amba^a- 
dors  formed  a  conspiracy,  in  which  young  patridans  chiefly  are  said  to 
have  joined  them.  The  conspirators  were  discovered  and  put  to 
death,  and  the  moveable  property  of  the  royal  family  was  given  up  to 
the  people,  in  order  to  render  reconciliation  impossible.  The  king  h 
said  to  have  found  favour  and  protection  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Csere  and  Tarqmnii,  and  with  the  Veientines,  and  to  have  led  the 
united  forces  of  these  people  against  the  Romans,  who  however 
defeated  their  enemies  near  the  forest  of  Arsia.  Brutus  fell  in  this 
battle  in  single  combat  with  Aruns.  Tarquin  now  sought  and  found 
assistance  at  Clusium,  which  was  then  governed  by  the  mighty  Iat 
Porsena.  [Porskita.]  During  the  war  of  this  chieftain  with  Home 
Tarquin  is  entirely  loist  sight  of  in  the  narrative  of  the  historians;  but 
after  Its  conclusion  we  find  him  supported  by  the  Latins,  and  waging 
a  fresh  war  against  the  Romans  under  the  Latin  dictator  Octavius 
Mamilius  of  Tuseulum.  The  battle  near  lake  Rcgillus  (b.0.  496),  in 
which  the  king  lost  his  only  surviving  son,  decided  the  whole  contest 
The  account  of  the  detail  of  this  battle  is  as  fabulous  as  any  part  of 
tiie  early  history  of  Rome,  and  formed,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  '  Lay  of  the  Tarquina^'  The  aged  king,  now 
deprived  of  all  his  hopes,  retired  to  Cumro,  whi6h  was  then  governed 
by  the  tyrant  Aristodemus,  where  he  died  tiie  year  following,  elc.  495. 

(Livy,  ii.  19,  &o.;  Dionysius,  vi  2,  &c.;  Niebuhr,  'Hist  of  Rome,' 
L  p.  555,  ftc.) 

Lucit'S  TArQUiNius  CoTXATiNirs,  the  son  of  Bgerias,  and  the  bus- 
band  of  Lucretia.  After  the  banishment  of  the  king  he  was  elected 
consul  together  with  L.  Junius  Brutus.  But  the  people  beginning 
to  suspect  that  he  might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  kinsman,  and  endanger  the  freedom  of  the  young  republic,  he 
was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and  to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  exile, 
which  was  now  pronounced  upon  the  whole  family  of  the  TarquinlL 
(Livy,  1  67.  00;  a  2.) 

TARRENTB'NUS  PATERNUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  was  Pnefectus 
Prastorio  under  Commodns,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death.  (Lam- 
prid.,  *Commod.'  4.)  He  wrote  four  books  'Do  Re  Militari,'  from 
which  there  are  two  excerpts  in  the  Digest  He  is  mentioned  by 
Ve^etius  (*De  Re  Militari,*  i  8.) 

TARTA'OLIA,  NICHOLAS,  a  learned  Italian  mathematician,  who 
was  bom  at  Brescia  about  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century.  When 
he  was  six  years  of  age  his  father,  who  followed  the  humble  occupa- 
tion of  a  messenger  or  carrier,  died,  leaving  him  in  indigent  dream- 
stances,  and  without  education.  Even  his  family  name  is  unknown, 
and  that  which  he  bore  (designating  one  who  stammera)  was  given 
him  in  derision  by  his  young  companions  in  consequence  of  an  impe- 
diment in  his  speech  arising  from  a  wound  which  he  received  on  his 
lips  from  a  soldier,  when  the  French  army  under  Gsston  de  Foix 
relieved  Brescia  in  1512. 

No  account  has  been  transmitted  of  the  means  by  which  Tartaglia 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  science,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  owed  but  little  to  a  preceptor.  His  -own  exei-tions,  aided  only 
by  a  mind  endowed  with  the  power  of  readily  comprehending  the 
processes  of  mathematical  investigation,  enabled  him  at  length  to 
attain  the  highest  rank  among  the  geometen  of  his  time.  Having 
passed  several  years  as  a  teacher  at  Verona  and  Vicenza,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Brescia,  and  in  1584  he  removed 
to  Venice,  where  he  held  the  like  post  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1557. 

TarlagUa  wrote  on  military  engineering  and  on  natural  philoeophyy 
but  it  is  on  his  talents  as  an  algebraist  that  his  fame  principally  rests. 
In  that  t^e  it  was  the  eustom  for  mathematicians  to  send  difficult 
proDositions  to  each  other  for  solution,  as  trials  of  skill ;  and  in  the 
wor*  entitled  *  Quesiti  ed  Inventloni  Diveree,*  which  Toftaglia  pub- 
lished in  1546,  there  are  contained  some  interesting  accounts  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  algebraic  questions  whidi  he  had 
received  and  answered.  Among  these  are  his  investigatians  relating 
to  equations  of  the  third  degree;  and  the  solutions  of  two  cases,  in 
which  both  the  second  and  third  powen  of  the  unknown  quantity  are 
involved,  are  shown  to  hate  been  discovered  in  1580,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  question  proposed  bv  a  person  who  kept  a  school  at  Brescia : 
Tartaglia  states  also  that,  hi  the  year  1595,  he  found  out  the  solutions 
of  two  equations,  in  which  the  fint  and  third  powera  of  the  unknown 
quantity  enter  without  the  second,  while  preparing  himself  for  a 
public  contest  with  Antonia  Maria  Fiore,  who  then  resided  at  Venice^ 
and  who  had  challenged  him  to  a  oompetition,  in  whieh  eaeh  was  to 
solve  as  many  as  he  could  of  thirty  questions  to  be  proposed  by  the 
other.    It  is  added  that  Tartaglia,  in  two  hours,  answered  all  those 
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of  his  opponent  without  reoeiviog  one  solutioii  firom  the  ktter  in 
return. 

In  1539.  Cardan,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  disooTeries  of 
Tartoglia,  applied  to  the  latter  for  the  solution  of  oertaln  questions 
which  he  proposed,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  him  a  knowledge  of 
the  processes  which  he  emplojed  in  obtaining  the  roots  of  equations  of 
the  kind  just  mentioned.  The  application  was  made  at  firsft  through 
a  bookseUer,  and  afterwards  by  letter;  but  Tartaglia»  who,  by  the 
possession  of  his  secret,  enjoyed  great  advantages  OTor  the  other 
mathematicians  of  the  time  in  resolving  the  (|uestioiui  which  were 
proposed  to  him,  declined  making  any  eommumoation  by  whioh  his 
method  might  beoome  publicly  known.  Though  disappointed  in  these 
attempts.  Cardan  soon  afterwards  succeeded,  by  a  promise  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  an  Italian  nobleman,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
great  patron  of  learned  men,  in  inducing  Tartaglia  to  make  a  visit  to 
himself  at  Milan :  the  latter,  while  there,  pelded  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  host,  and  having  exacted  a  promise  of  mviolable  seorecy,  gave  him 
a  key  to  the  rule  which  he  liad  disoovered.  Cardan  immediately 
found  himaelf  embarrassed  with  what  is  called  the  irreducible  oase^  in 

which  the  expression  iV—^V^,  entering  into  the  value  of  the  un- 
known quantity  under  the  sign  of  the  square  root,  is  negative,  and  he 
applied  to  Tartaglia  on  the  subject :  the  latter  however  declined  giving  a 
direct  answer  to  his  enquiry,  being  himself  unable  to  oonquer  the 
difficulty;  in  fact  the  solution  of  the  equation  in  this  ease  is  even 
now  usually  obtained  by  the  aid  of  trigonometrieal  functions. 

In  the  work  of  Tsrtaglia  above  mentioned  there  is  an  aooount 
given  of  a  dialogue  which  took  place  in  1641  between  himself  and  a 
if  r.>Ridkard  Wentworth,  who  tiien  resided  at  Venice,  and  to  whom  it 
appears  that  l^urtagUa  had  given  lessons  in  mathematios.  On  being 
pressed  by  that  gentleman  to  give  him  the  rules  for  the  aolutiou  of 
equations  containing  the  seoond  and  third  powers  of  the  unknown 
quantity,  the  Italian  matbematieian  deolioed  doing  so,  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  about  to  compose  a  work  on  arithmetio  and  algebra,  in 
which  the  rules,  he  said,  were  to  appear. 

In  1546  Cardan  published  his  work  entitled  'An  Hagna,'  and  lo 
direct  violation  of  his  solemn  promise,  gave  in  it  the  rule  for  the 
solution  of  the  eubio  equation  containing  the  izst  and  third 
powers  of  the  unknown  quantity.  Ue  does  not  assert  that  he  is 
the  discoverer  of  the  rule,  but  observes  that  it  was  first  found  out 
about  thirty  years  previously  by  Sdpio  Ferreus;  of  Bologna;  and  adds 
that  it  had  since  that  time  been  independently  discovered  by  Tartaglia. 
The  pnUication  of  this  work  produced,  as  might  be  expeeted,  the 
most  animated  remonstrances  from  the  man  who  thus  felt  himself 
seriously  injured  and  aggrieved :  Tartaglia  however  revenged  himself 
in  no  other  way  than  by  sending  challenges  to  Cardan  and  his  disdple 
Lewis  Ferrari,  to  hoM  with  him  a  disputation  on  mathematiosl 
subjects,  by  iHiioh  the  pnbUo  might  be  judges  of  their  several  merits. 
The  discussion  aetually  took  place  in  1549,  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria,  in  Milan,  between  Tartaglia  and  Ferrari;  but  during  the 
sitting,  on  the  former  pointing  out  an  error  which  had  beenoommitted 
by  Cwdan  in  the  solution  of  a  problem,  the  people,  who  appear  to 
to  have  taken  the  side  of  their  townsman,  ezoited  a  tumult,  and  the 
aasembly  broke  up  without  coming  to  a  decision.  Tartaglia  has 
reoeived  no  more  justice  firom  posterity  than  he  ezperienoed  from 
his  cotemporariee,  and  the  formula  for  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity  in  such  equations  ia  still  designated  Cardan's  rule.  It  must 
be  admitted  however  that  Cardan  was  the  first  who  published  its 
demonstration. 

The  works  of  Tartaglia,  all  of  whioh  were  published  at  Venice^  are 
— 'Nuova  SciMisa;  cio^  Invensione  nuovamente  trovata,  utile  per 
oiasouno  speoulativo  Matematioo  Bombardiero,'  &a,  1687 :  this  is  a 
treatise  on  the  theory  and  praotios  of  gunnery,  and  it  was  translated 
into  English  in  1688.  '  Euelide,  diligentemente  rassettato/  &a,  1648 : 
this  is  said  to  be  the  first  Italian  ttanslation  of  Euclid.  '  Archimedea 
Opera  emendate,'  ftc,  1648.  *  Quesiti  ed  Invensioni  Diverse,'  1660 : 
this  is  the  work  above  mentioned,  and  it  is  dedicated  to  Henry  VIIL 
of  England :  it  contains  the  answers  to  questions  which  had  been  pro- 
posed to  Tartag^  eonceming  meehanios  and  hydrostattos ;  and  to 
one  of  the  books  there  is  a  supplement  concerning  the  art  of  fortifying 
places.  '  La  TravagUata  Inteniione^  ossia,  Regola  per  sollevare  ogni 
affbndata  Nave,*  fto.,  1651;  '  Ragionamenti  sopra  la  Travagliata 
Invenzione,'  1661 ;  '  General  TratUto  dsT  Kumeri  e  Misura,'  1666- 
1560;  'Trattatodi  Aritmetica,'  1666;  'Descrisione  d^'  Arttfidosa 
Maoohina  &tta  p«r  eavare  il  Qaleone,'  1660;  '  Ardumedis  de  Insi- 
dentibus  Aquss  Libri  duo/  1666:  <  Jordan!  Opusoulum  de  Pon- 
deroeitate,'  1665.  A  coUeotion  of  nil  principal  works  was  pubUsfaed 
in  1606. 

TAUTI'NI,  GIUSEPPE,  a  name  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  muslo, 
was  bom  at  I>1sano^  on  the  coast  of  Islria,  in  1692»  and  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Phdna,  for  the  profession  of  juri^Mrudeoce ;  but 
his  love  of  musio  triumphed  over  his  graver  pursuit,  and  after  some 
struggles,  and  several  adventures  of  rather  a  romantic  kind, — among 
which  the  fighting  of  many  duels^  the  marrying  a  cardinal's  nieoe 
against  her  uncle's  and  his  father's  oottsent»  and  his  consequent  fiight 
to  a  monastery,  where,  to  avoid  the  eilbets  of  his  eminenoy's  resent- 
ment, he  remained  during  two  yean  secreted,  may  be  mentioned,^ 
he  became  a  professed  violinist,  and  the  founder  of  s  school  whidi  in 


after-times  bowted  of  a  Kardini,  a  Pugnani,  a  Viotti,  and  a  BaiUot 
among  its  disciples. 

Tartini  was  also  a  oomposer,  and  his  productions  are  much  eattolled 
by  a  very  oompetent  judge^  M.  Bsillot^  an  eminent  French  violinist 
and  good  critic :  but  he  is  more  generally  known  by  Ids  writings  on 
the  art,  among  which  his  '  Trattato  di  Miusica  seconda  la  vera  Scienm 
dell'  Armenia'  (1764),  a  strictly  soientifio  work,  is  still  read,  and  was 
freely  and  ably  translated  and  explained  in  1771,  by  Edwaid  Stilling- 
fleet,  ^imder  the  title  of  *  Principles  and  Powers  of  Harmony,'  who 
deared  it  of  many  of  the  obscurities  whioh  D'AIsmbert  justly  com- 
plained of,  and  by  his  additions  and  illustrations  rendered  it  enter- 
taining as  well  as  instructive.  Tins  treatiae  is  partly  founded  on  the 
author^s  theory  of  a  Third  Sound,  that  is  the  third  sound  heard  when 
two  sounds  are  given  on  musical  instruments  whioh  admit  of  the  tones 
being  held  out  and  strengthened  at  pleasure,  as  violins,  oboes,  hom% 
&C.,  a  subject  which  has  long  eogagsd  the  attention  of  all  writers  on 
acoustics,  and  on  which  most  of  Tartini's  work  is  built  This  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  '  Grave  Harmonics^'  as  these  third  sounds  are  called, 
was  made  so  nearly  at  the  same  time  by  Tkrtini  and  Bomieu,  that 
both  seem  to  have  an  undoubted  claim  to  be  considered  as  discoverers. 
M.  Romieu  was  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Mont- 
pellier.  The  memoir  whioh  he  read  before  the  society  is  entitled  'A 
liew  Discoveiy  of  Grave  Harmonic  Sounds,  which  are  very  sensibly 
produced  from  the  union  of  Wind  Instruments.'    (Stillingfleet) 

Tartini  died  at  Padua  in  1770.  To  the  *  Dictionnaire  des  Musi- 
ciens '  we  are  indebted  for  what  relates  to  his  early  life :  wludi  work 
also  furnished  M.  Prony  with  materials  for  an  interesting  memoir  in 
the '  Bioffra{^ie  UoivoEseUe.' 

TAHVER,  JOHN  CHARLES,  was  bom  of  EpcUih  parents  at 
Dieppe,  Normandy,  Mardi  27th  1790.  At  the  breiliag  out  of  the 
war  in  1793,  his  fiskmily,  in  oommop  with  all  other  Gngliah  residents 
at  Dieppe,  were  thrown  into  prison.  At  that  time  the  little  boy  was 
staying  at  the  counUy-house  of  a  friend  of  his  mother  (M.  F^cal,  de  la 
Carperie  Ingdnieur  en  chef  des  ponts  et  ohaussdes  du  Departement 
de  la  Seine  Inf^rienre),  and  when  his  family,  through  the  interest  of 
friends,  had  tho  means  of  escape  given  them,  he  was  left  behind  in 
France  until  an  opportunity  should  offer  to  send  him  to  Kngland. 
This  never  occurred.  But  M.  F^ral,  faithful  to  his  trust,  brought  the 
child  up  as  his  own  son.  educated  him  partly  himself  and  partly  at  the 

Svemment  sdiool  at  I'ont-au-de-Mer,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  took 
tn  into  his  own  employment  in  the  several  works  he  was  soper- 
intending  under  the  gofemmsnt.  In  the  year  1808  M.  Feral  got  the 
youth  an  appointipent  io  the  Administration  de  la  Marine,  in  whioh 
service  he  remained,  first  as  secretaiy  to  the  admirsl  of  the  fleet  st 
Toidon,  and  afWwards  in  different  ports^  as  Leghorn,  La  Speszia, 
Genoa,  and  Brest  till  at  the  cessation  of  the  war  in  1814  he  was 
enabled  to  renew  tus  intercourse  with  his  £smily.  In  March  1816  he 
obtained  a  short  leave  of  absenoe,  and  hastened  to  England,  where  he 
found  his  mother,  brother,  and  sister  living^  He  returned  to  Paris  at 
the  expiration  of  his  leave  in  April,  where  he  found  that  Boi^iparte 
had  escaped  firom  Elb^  and  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and  that  the  king,  Louis  XYIIL  had  fled.  Such  being  the  uncertain 
state  of  Affiurs.  and  his  own  desire  to  return  to  his  family  being  very 
strongs  Mr.  Tarver  gave  up  his  situation  and  in  less  than  a  week 
rejoined  his  mother.  He  soon  sought  and  obtained  employuMut  as  # 
French  master ;  first  at  the  grammar^ohool  at  Maodesfield  in  Cheshire 
where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1818  he  went  to  live  at  Windsor, 
and  in  1826  he  was  anpointsd  French  master  to  Eton  school,  whioh 
situation  hs  held  till  his  death  April  15th  1861,  aged  sixty-one. 

Besides  having  written  several  elementary  works,  now  used  at  Eton 
and  some  other  publio  schools,  he  published  while  at  Maedeafield  s 
'  Dictionary  of  French  Verbs,  showing  their  government  and  pecu- 
liarities.' During  his  residence  at  Windsor  he  wrote  his  translatloa 
of  the  'Inferno'  of  Dante  in  French  profs,  with  a  volume  of  notes; 
and  subsequently  'Lectures  on  Frenoh  History,'  'Para%  Ancient  and 
Modern,'  and  some  minor  works.  He  also  revised  the  grammars  of 
Wanostrooht  and  Levisao,  and  Nugent's  'Pocket  Frenoh  and  English 
Dictionary.'  For  the  Isst  ten  yeara  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  on  his 
'  Phraseological  French  and  Eog^h  Dictionary,'  an  original  work  of 
immense  labour,  and  which  has  given  to  ito  author  a  high  place 
amongst  those  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  phUolflgical 


TASMAUr,  ABEL  JANSSBN,  one  of  the  gmtest  navigaton  of 
the  17th  oeotuiy,  whose  Uam  has  even  yet  soarcely  equalled  his 
meriti^  owing  to  his  ODontrymen,  the  Dutch,  having  neglected  to  make 
known  the  important  services  whioh  ho  rendered  to  geography.  In 
the  servioe  of  the  Dut<4»  Bast  India  Company  he  gave  such  proof  of 
his  enterprise  and  ability  as  to  indnoe  Anthony  Van  Diemen,  the  most 
distinguished  govemor^sosral  who  had  prsnded  over  the  affairs  of 
that  company,  to  oommisBion  him,  in  16^,  to  proceed  on  a  voyage^ 
the  objeet  of  which  was  to  ^soertain  the  extent  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent, on  the  western  oosst  of  which  disoovnries  had  been  made  by 
previous  Dutoh  nsrigatorsi 

On  the  14th  Aogust  1642,  Tssman  sailed  from  Batavia  in  command 
of  two  vessel^  the  Heemskirk  and  the  Zieehaan,  directing  his  course 
first  towardii  the  Isle  of  Vnnoe,  where  hd  put  in  for  provisions  and 
water.  From  the  Isle  of  Francs  he  set  saU  on  the  8rd  October,  and 
proceeded  sooth  to  about  41^  S.  lat,  afterwards  to  the  sonth-easti  t« 
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about  50*  S.  laiy  and  then  due  east.  Having  passed  127*  E.  long.,  he 
sailed  to  the  north  and  east,  and  on  the  24th  November  diaeoTered,  at 
10  miles  distanoe,  a  land  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Van  Diemen.  He 
did  not  remain  here  long,  nor  did  be  meet  with  an j  of  the  natives, 
but  he  continued  on  his  voyage,  sailing  to  the  south-east,  and  doubled 
what  he  oonoeived  to  be  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Australian 
continent,  or  New  Holland,  but  what  in  fact  was  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  island  of  Tasmania^  or  Van  Diemen's  Land.  He  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  anchor  in  a  bay,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  Bay  of  Tempest—Storm  Bay— on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Van  Diemen*8  Land;  and  then  ran  to  the  north,  where  he  found 
secure  anchorage  in  another  bay,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Frederick  Hendrik  Bay,  42^52'  S.  lat,  147*57'  E.  long.  On  the  shore 
he  erected  a  standard,  to  which  be  attached  the  colours  of  the  Butch 
East  India  Ck>mpany,  and  on  the  5th  set  sail  again.  Un&vourable 
winds  prevented  his  surveying,  as  he  had  intended,  the  north  ooast, 
and  he  therefore  bore  to  the  east,  proposing  to  visit  the  Solomon's 
Islands,  of  which  some  account  had  been  given  by  previous  navigators. 
But  on  the  18tb,  being  in  about  42**  10'  S.  lat.  and  170*  E.  long.,  he 
found  himself  in  view  of  a  high  mountainous  country,  whioh  he 
named  Staaten  Land— land  of  estates — now  known  as  New  Zealand. 
Tasman  supposed  this  land  to  be  part  of  the  continent  of  Australia. 
He  sailed  along  the  coast  toward  the  north-east,  and  on  the  17th 
anchored  at  the  entrance  of  what  he  concluded  to  be  a  great  bay. 
The  natives  from  the  shore  approached  in  their  canoes,  but  still 
remained  at  a  distance,  and  refused  to  come  on  board  either  of 
Tasman's  vessels,  although  every  amicable  demonstration  was  exhibited 
by  the  crews.  Gkitheriog  confidence  however,  they  afterwards  came 
in  large  numbers^  and  a  quarrel  ensuing  between  them  and  the  Dutch, 
three  sailors  were  murdered.  The  bay  in  which  this  happened  received 
the  name  of  Mordenaars'  Bay,  or  MurderersT  Bay  (40*  40'  S.  lat.,  17S* 
B.  long.).  Taaman  did  not  revenge  the  death  of  his  men,  but,  availing 
himself  of  a  favourable  wind,  set  sail  Being  followed  however  by 
two  and  twenty  canoes  with  natives  armed,  he  fired  among  them, 
killed  one  or  two  natives,  and  drove  the  rest  on  shore.  He  did 
not  make  any  progress  owing  to  the  variableness  of  the  weather, 
and  was  obliged  to  anchor  again  in  a  bay  to  the  east  of  Massacre 
or  Murderers'  Bay  whioh  yet  preserves  Ms  name  (about  41*  S. 
lat,  178*  80'  K  long.).  When  enabled  to  resume  the  voyage,  he 
continued  his  course  along  the  coast,  bearing  northwardls,  until, 
on  the  4th  January  1648,  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  in  which 
the  violence  of  the  current  bearing  to  the  west,  and  the  swelling 
of  the  waves,  which  bore  to  the  north-west,  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  the  sea  in  that  part  afforded  a  free  passege.  To  the  west 
he  perceived  a  group  of  small  islands  whioh  he  named  the  Three 
Kings  (in  about  84*  8'  &  Ut,  172*  5'  R  long.).  Those  islands  were 
inhabited,  but  the  violence  of  the  waves  prevented  all  interooune  with 
the  natives.  Tasman  now  resolved  to  sail  to  the  east,  and  afterwards 
to  the  north  as  far  as  17*  S.  lat.,  and  then  to  the  west  towards  the 
isles  of  Cocos  (15*  50'  S.  lat,  174*  10'  W.long.),  and  of  Hoom  (14*  S. 
lat,  178*  23'  W.  long),  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some  fresh  provisions 
at  one  of  these  islands.  On  the  6th  January  he  saw  an  island  to  the 
south  at  three  miles  distance,  but  no  name  is  given  to  it  On  the  8th, 
being,  as  he  represents,  in  82*  S.  lat.,  and  174*  £.  long.,  the  force  of 
the  waves  which  rolled  from  the  south- east  suggested  to  him  that  he 
ought  not  to  look  for  land  in  that  direction;  he  therefore  changed  bis 
course  to  the  north,  and  on  the  19th  discovered  an  island  whioh  he 
called  Pyllstaart  (22*  22'  8.  lat,  176*  W.  long.).  On  the  foUowing 
day  he  saw  two  other  islands,  and  on  the  21st  approached  the  more 
northern,  which  he  named  Amsterdam,  the  native  name  being  Tonga 
Taboo  (21*  80'  S.  lat,  175*  20*  W.  long.) ;  the  other  Middelbuig,  the 
native  name  being  Eoa,  the  Ea-oo-wee  of  Cook  (21"  24'  S.  lat,  175* 
W.  long.).  The  islanders  brought  various  fruits  in  their  canoes,  and 
Tasman  has  described  them  as  uniting  coursge  with  mildness.  While 
here  be  discoved  some  other  isles,  before  one  of  which  he  anchored, 
naming  it  Rotterdam,  the  native  name  being  Ana  Moka  or  Annamooka, 
20*  15'  S.  lat,  174*  81'  W.  long.  Captun  Cook,  when  he  visited  these 
islands  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  found  the  tradition 
of  Tasman*s  viut  preserved  among  the  natives. 

On  the  1st  of  February  Ttaman  discovered  the  islands  of  Prince 
William,  but  his  provisions  bemg  nearly  exhausted,  he  oould  not  stay 
to  visit  them.  For  several  days  subsequently  the  sky  was  bo  cloudy 
as  to  prevent  his  asoertainhig  the  situation  of  his  vessel,  and  when  fine 
weather  partially  returned,  he  judged  it  best  to  sail  towards  5*  8.  lat, 
and  then  to  bear  towards  New  Quinea,  apprehending  the  return  of 
unfavourable  weather,  in  which  he  might  be  cast  upon  an  unknown 
coast  By  the  22nd  of  March  he  was  m  5*  2'  a  lat,  and  having  the 
advantage  of  clear  weather  and  the  east  trade-winds,  he  soon  came  in 
sight  of  a  duster  of  islands  whioh  had  been  vidted  by  two  navigators, 
Schouten  and  Le  Maire,  and  by  them  named  Ontong  Java.  On  the 
29th  he  saUed  past  the  Qreen  Islands  (4*  58'  S.  Ut,  154*  50'  EL  long.), 
and  on  the  80th  the  Isle  of  St  John  (8*  50'S.  lat,  158*  50'  E.  long.). 
This  island,  he  says,  appeared  to  be  well  cultivated,  to  abound  in 
flesh,  fowl,  fish,  and  fruity  and  to  have  a  numeroos  population. 
Schouten  having  before  sustained  some  injury  from  the  natives, 
Tasman  did  not  attempt  to  land.  On  the  1st  of  April  he  was  in  sight 
of  what  he  supposed  to  be  New  Oumea,  but  in  fact  of  New  Britain, 
and  shortly  after  he  doubled  the  cape  to  which  Spanish  nav^tors  had 


before  given  the  name  of  Cabo  Santa  Maria — Ctpe  St  Qeorj^e  of 
Dampier— (5*  S.  lat,  152*  15'  E.  long.).  The  crew  were  suddenly 
awoke  on  the  night  of  the  12th  by  what  resembled  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake ;  the  situation  of  the  vessel  at  the  time,  as  Tasman  statesi 
being  8*  45'  S.  lat.  They  sounded,  supposing  that  the  ship  had  struck, 
but  could  find  no  bottom.  Several  shocks,  each  less  violent,  suooeeded* 
On  the  20th  they  were  near  to  Brandande  Tland,  or '  Burning  Island,' 
which  had  been  mentioned  before  by  Schouten.  On  the  27th  they 
were  in  sight  of  another  island,  which  he  calls  Jama,  a  litUe  to  the 
east  of  Moa  (8*  21'  S.  lat,  127*  45'  E.  long.),  where  they  obtained 
cocoa-nuts  and  other  fruits.  Tasman  has  described  the  inhabitants  as 
absolutely  black,  and  speakmg  a  oopious  language,  in  which  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  letter  '  r '  is  noticed.  He  anchored  on  the 
foUowing  day  at  the  Isle  of  Moa,  where  he  was  detained  for  eight  days 
by  unfavourable  weather.  The  Dutc^  carried  on  an  interchange  of 
knives  for  cocoa-nuts  and  Indian  figs  with  the  natives.  On  the  12th 
of  May  he  coasted  the  island  to  which  Schouten  had  before  given  his 
name  (50'  S.  lat,  186*  20'  E.  long.),  and  whioh  is  described  as  fertile 
and  populous  :  the  natives  gave  proof  of  their  commerce  with  different 
Spanish  vessels  by  the  production  of  various  articles  which  they  had 
received  in  barter.  Having  now  fulfilled  his  instructions,  Tasman 
directed  his  course  back  to  Batavia,  where  he  arrived  on  the  15th  of 
June.  A  map  of  his  disooverieB  was  sent  to  the  Stadt  House  at 
Amsterdam. 

The  success  of  this  voyage  induced  Van  Diemen  to  commit  to 
Tasman  the  command  of  a  second  expedition,  the  objects  uf  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  instructions  given  by  the  governor-general  on  the 
occasion.  These  instructions  are  printed  in  the  introduction  to 
Flinders'  Voyages.  After  quitting  Point  Turc,  or  False  Cape,  situated 
in  8*  S.  lat.,  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Quinea,  he  was  to  continue 
eastward  along  the  ooast  to  9*  S.  lat,  carefully  crossing  the  oove  st 
that  place,  looking  about  the  high  idands  or  Speults  River  with  the 
yachts  for  a  harbour,  despatching  the  tender  be  Break  for  two  or 
three  days  into  the  cove,  in  order  to  discover  whether  within  the  great 
inlet  there  might  not  be  found  an  entrance  to  the  South  Sea.  The 
great  inlet  or  cove  where  the  passage  was  to  be  sought  is  the  north- 
west part  of  Torres  Straits.  It  is  evident  thst  a  suspicion  was  enter- 
tained in  1644  of  such  a  strait,  but  that  the  Dutch  were  ignorant  of 
ita  having  been  passed.  The  'high  islanda'  are  those  which  lie  in 
10*  S.  lat|  on  the  west  side  of  the  straits.  Speults  Biver  appears  to 
be  the  opening  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island  and  Cape  York, 
through  which  Cook  afterwards  passed,  and  named  Endeavour  Strait 
(Flinders'  *  Voyage,'  Introduction.)  From  this  cove  he  was  to  ooast 
along  the  west  cosst  of  New  Guinea  (Carpentaria)  to  the  farthest  dis- 
coveries in  17*  S.  lat,  following  the  coast  farther,  as  it  might  run  west- 
ward or  southward.  It  was  feared  that  he  would  meet  in  those  parts 
with  the  south-east  trade-winds,  from  whioh  it  would  be  diffioult  to 
keep  the  coast  on  board,  if  he  atretched  to  the  south-east;  but  not* 
withstanding  he  was  by  all  means  to  endeavour  to  proceed,  that  it 
might  be  ascertained  whether  the  Isnd  was  divided  from  the  great 
known  South  Continent  or  not  These  instructions  were  signed  on  the 
29th  of  Janusry  1644,  by  the  govemo^g^neral,  and  two  veeaels,  the 
Zeehaan  and  the  Break,  were  placed  at  Teaman's  dispossL  But  of  the 
results  of  this  second  voyage  nothing  is  known  with  oertainty  ;  nothing 
was  ever  published*  "It  seems  to  have  been  the  general  opinion,"  says 
Flinders,  *'  that  Tasman  sailed  round  the  Qulf  of  Carpentaria,  and 
then  weatward  along  Amhem  and  the  northern  coaat  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land ;  and  the  form  of  those  coasts  in  Thdv^not's  charts  of  1663,  and 
in  those  of  most  succeeding  geographers,  even  up  to  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  ii  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  this  voyagCb  This 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  finding  the  names  of  Tasman,  and  of  the 
governor-general,  and  of  two  of  the  coundl,  who  signed  his  instruotions, 
applied  to  places  at  the  head  of  the  gulf;  as  is  also  that  of  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  the  governor,  to  whom  Tasman  is  said  to  have  been 
attached.  In  the  notes  also  of  Buigomaster  Witsen,  concerning  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  and  HoUandia  Nova,  as  extracted  by 
Mr.  Dalrymple  (* Collection  of  Voyages'),  Tasman  b  mentioned  as 
among  those  from  whom  his  information  was  drawn."  Of  the  private 
life  of  Tasman  nothing  is  known,  neither  when  nor  where  he  was  bom 
or  died. 

An  aooonnt  of  Tasman's  first  voyage  is  given  in  the  '  Collection  de 
Th^v^ot^'  partie  iv.;  in  Harris's  'Navigantium  atque  Itinerantlum 
Bibliotheca,'  foL,  1744;  at  the  end  of  the  'Voyages  de  Correa,' 
tome  ii,  Paris ;  in  '  Terra  AustraUs  Cognita,  or  Voyagee  to  the  Terra 
Australis  during  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Centu- 
ries,' by  Callander,  Edin.,  1766.  From  these  sourcai,  and  from  the 
'Biographic  Universelle,'  tome  45,  tho  substance  of  this  article  has 
been  collected.  Tasman  is  not  even  named  in  Chalmers,  nor  in  many 
other  universal  biographies  In  the  Rpgli»K  language* 

TASSIE,  JAMESy  was  bom  of  humble  parentage,  in  or  about  1785, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  GUugow,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  oountry 
stone-mason.  Ooiog  to  Glasgow  on  a  fair-day  to  enjoy  himself  with 
his  companions,  he  visited  the  collections  of  paintings  exhibited  by 
the  broUiers  Fouhs,  who  were  then  endeavouring  to  establish  an 
academy  for  the  fine  arts  in  that  city.  [Fouus.]  Feeling  a  strong 
desire  to  become  a  psinter,  Tassie  removed  to  Glasgow,  and  studied 
drawing  in  Foulis's  academy,  but  continued  to  practise  his  busineas. 
Though   poor,  he  was  frugal  industrious^  and  persevering;   end. 
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hoping  At  least  to  become  a  statnary,  if  not  a  painter,  he,  In  1766, 
went  to  Dablio,  where  he  was  employed  for  eome  time  as  a  Bcnlptor 
and  modeller.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Quin,  who  was 
making  experiments  in  the  beautiful  art  of  imitating  engraved  gems 
by  means  of  coloured  glass,  or  pastes,  and  who  engaged  him  as  his  con- 
fidential assistant.  Having  succeeded  in  effecting  great  improvements 
in  the  art  by  their  joint  labours,  Tassie  was  encouraged  by  his  patron 
to  remove  to  London,  and  to  follow  it  as  a  profession.  He  accordingly 
reached  London  in  1766;  and  although  owing  to  his  difi&dence  and 
modesty,  he  had  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties,  he  gradually 
emerged  from  obscurity,  obtained  a  comfortable  competence,  and 
established  such  a  reputation,  that  the  principal  cabinets  of  Europe 
were  thrown  open  to  him.  Among  his  earliest  patrons  in  the  metro- 
polis were  the  Society  of  Arts,  who,  in  1767,  awarded  him  the  sum  of 
ten  guineas  for  imitations  of  ancient  onyx.  In  1775  Tassie,  who  then 
resided  in  Gompton  Street,  Soho,  published  a  catalogue  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  gems  in  his  collection,  of  which  he  sold  pastes  or  sulphur 
impressions  at  veiy  moderate  price&  The  collection  then  amounted 
to  more  than  three  thousand  articles ;  but  it  was  subsequently  much 
extended,  and  in  1791  appeared  a  new  catalogue,  containing  fifteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  articles,  and  forming  two  quarto  volumes. 
This  work,  which  is  not  confined  to  a  dry  description  of  the  gems,  but 
contains  much  useful  information  on  that  department  of  ancient  art, 
was  compiled  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Raspe,  who  prefixed  to  the  catalogue  an 
introduction  on  the  utility  of  such  a  collection  of  works  of  art,  and  on 
the  history  of  engraving  upon  hard  stones,  and  the  imitation  of  gems 
by  artificial  pastes.  The  work  contains  also  a  frontispiece  and  fifty- 
seven  plates  of  gems,  etched  by  David  Allan.  From  Raspe's  introduction 
it  appears  that  the  demand  for  Tassie's  pastes  was  encouraged,  in  the 
first  instance^  by  the  jewellers,  who  introduced  them  into  fashion  by 
setting  them  in  rings,  seals,  bracelets,  and  other  trinkets.  He  was  very 
careful  of  his  reputation,  and  would  not  issue  imperfect  impressions ; 
but  the  celebrity  of  his  casts  induced  other  and  less  skilful  modellers 
to  sell  their  works  under  his  name.  About  1787  or  1788  Tassie 
received  an  order  from  the  empress  of  Russia  for  a  complete  set  of  his 
gems,  which  he  executed  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  in  a 
beautiful  white  enamel  composition,  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with 
steel,  and  of  such  a  texture  as  to  take  a  fine  polish,  and  to  show  every 
touch  of  the  artist  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Wherever  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  he  coloured  these  in  exact  imitation  of  the  originals ; 
and  in  other  oases  such  colours  were  used  as  might  display  the  work 
to  advantage.  Tassie's  business  was  continued  by  his  nephew, 
William,  on  his  premises  in  Leicester  Square ;  and  he  added  to  the 
collection  a  series  of  casts  of  coins  from  the  museum  of  the  late 
Dr.  William  Hunter,  of  which  he  made  a  set  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  to  add  to  the  gems  executed  for  the  empress  by  his  unds^ 
wlio  died  in  1799.  Besides  the  branch  of  art  for  which  he  is  nrin- 
ci  pally  celebrated,  Taesie  displayed  considerable  talent  in  modelling 
small  portraits  in  wax,  from  which  he  frequently  made  pastes.  He 
was  much  respected  in  private  life  for  his  piety,  simplicity,  modesty, 
and  benevolence. 

TASSO,  BERNARDO,  bom  at  Bergamo  in  1498,  lost  his  father 
vsh-en  a  boy,  and  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  tmde  Luigi 
Tasso,  bishop  of  Recanati,  who  was  living  at  Bergamo.  The  bishop 
being  murdered  by  robbers  in  1520,  Tasso  left  his  native  town,  and 
lived  for  several  years  at  Padua  and  Venice,  and  other  towns  of 
north  Italy,  where  he  displayed  his  talent  for  poetical  composition. 
In  1525  he  engaged  himself  as  secretary  to  Ouido  Rangone,  who  was 
general  of  the  Papal  troops  in  north  Italy.  In  1529  he  went  to  the 
court  of  Feirara,  where  he  remained  a  short  time.  A  volume  of 
Italian  verses  whioh  he  published  at  Venice  in  1581  made  him  known 
to  FerranteSanseverino,  prince  of  Salemo,  one  of  the  principal  Neapoli- 
tan barons,  who  kept  a  princely  court  after  the  feudal  fashion  of  the 
times.  The  prince  invited  him  to  come  to  Naples,  granted  him  a 
handsome  allowance,  with  the  liberty  of  withdrawing  himself  from 
time  to  time  from  his  court  to  apply  to  his  poetical  studies  in  rural 
retirement  Tasso  accompanied  the  prince  of  Salerno  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  Charles  V.  undertook  against  Tunis,  in  1584.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Spain,  in  1587,  on  a  political  mission,  and  on  his 
return  he  spent  some  time  at  Venice,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  Tullia  d'Aragona,  the  ill^timate  daughter  of  a 
cardinal  of  the  royal  house  of  Aragon,  who  was  herself  a  poetess,  and 
led  a  very  free  life.  Bernardo  Tasso  wrote  verses  in  her  praise. 
Having  at  last  disentangled  himself  from  this  connection,  he  returned 
to  Naples,  where  he  soon  after  married  a  young  lady  of  Sorrento 
called  Porsia  de  Rossi,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Torquato.  In  1547  an 
insurrection  Ivoke  out  at  Naples  against  the  Spanish  viceroy  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  who^  in  concert  with  Pope  Paul  IIL,  wished  to 
establish  the  Inquisition  in  Naples  after  the  fashion  of  Spain.  The 
people  elected  a  sort  of  council  composed  of  nobles  and  citizens  under 
the  name  of  "  Union  for  the  service  of  God,  the  emperor,  and  the 
city,"  to  administer  temporarily  the  affairs  of  the  countiy.  This  body 
choae  tiie  Prince  of  ^nseverino  and  the  Prince  of  Sangro  as  its 
deputies  to  proceed  to  Germany  and  lay  their  grievances  before 
Charles  V.  Bernardo  Tasso^  i^inst  the  opinion  of  others,  advised  the 
prince  to  accept  this  mission.  Sanseverino  found  the  emperor  highly 
incensed  against  the  Neapolitans,  and  fearing  for  himself  ho  went  to 
l^rance  and  entered  the  service  of  Henry  IL,  for  which  he  was  declared 
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a  rebel  by  Charles  V.,  and  his  property  was  confiscated.  Bernardo 
Tasso  followed  his  patron  to  France,  where,  after  a  time,  he  found 
himself  in  great  pecuniary  distress.  He  then  returned  to  Italy,  and 
went  to  the  court  of  Guidobaldo,  duke  of  Urbino,  from  whence  he 
passed  to  that  of  the  Duke  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  who  made  him 
governor  of  Ostiglia,  in  which  place  he  died,  September  4, 1569. 

Bernardo  Tasao  wrote  a  romantic  poem  in  ottava-rima,  entitled 
*  Amadigi,'  the  subject  of  which  is  taken  from  a  Spanish  romance. 
[Amadis  de  Gaula.J  The  plot  or  plots  of  Tasso's  poems  are  deficient 
m  interest,  but  the  style  is  good,  and  the  poet  excels  in  his  descriptions 
and  comparisons,  but  he  indulges  at  times  in  licentious  strains.  After 
writing  his  poem,  he  detached  one  of  the  episodes  and  swelled  it  into 
a  separate  poem,  entitled  *  Floridante,'  which  was  published  after  his 
deaUi  by  his  son.  Ho  also  wrote  five  books  of  'rime,'  eclogues^ 
hymns,  odes,  sonnetsi,  and  other  lyrics,  some  of  which  are  admired  for 
their  imagery  and  smoothness  of  versification.  He  introduced  in  the 
Italian  language  that  species  of  poetry  which  is  called  'pescatoria' 
and  '  marinaresca,'  being  descriptive  of  the  habits  and  occupations  of 
fishermen  and  mariners.  His  letters  have  been  published  in  three 
volumes. 

TASSO,  TORQTJA'TO,  son  of  Bernardo,  was  born  at  Sorrento,  in 
1544.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  for  by  his  father,  then  an  exile, 
and  after  some  time  spent  with  him  in  several  towns  of  north  Italy,  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Padua  to  study  law,  for  which  however  he 
had  little  inclination.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  composed  his  first 
poem '  Rinaldo,'  in  twelve  canto&  The  subject  is  romantic,  and  is 
taken  from  the  old  chivalric  legends  concerning  Charlemagne  and  his 
wars  with  the  Moors.  Bernardo  was  at  first  angry  with  his  son  for 
neglecting  his  more*  serious  studies,  but  at  last  he  relented,  and  gave 
his  consent  to  the  publication  of  the  poem,  which  Torquato  dedicated 
to  the  Cardinal  Luigi  d'Este,  brother  of  Alfonso  II.,  duke  of  Ferrara. 
In  1566  the  cardinal  took  him  into  his  service  as  a  gentleman  attendant, 
and  introduced  him  to  his  brother  the  duke,  and  to  his  two  unmarried 
sisters,  Lucrezia  and  Eleonora.  He  was  well  received  by  all,  and 
admitted  into  their  familiar  society.  Tasso  was  young  and  amorous; 
he  had  been  for  some  time  passionately  in  love  with  Laura  Peperara,  a 
lady  of  Mantua,  to  whom  he  addressed  many  sonnets  and  other  verses 
after  the  manner  of  Petrarch,  styling  her  his  Laura.  This  lady,  with 
whom  he  had  probably  become  acquainted  during  a  visit  which  he 
paid  to  his  father  at  Mantua  in  1564,  came  some  years  after  to  Ferrara 
as  a  lady  of  honour  of  the  ducheas,  and  was  married  to  Count  Turchi 
of  Ferrara.  But  in  the  mean  time  Tasso  appears  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  personal  attractions  and  mental  accomplishments  of  the 
Princess  Eleonora,  the  duke*s  sister,  and  already  in  1566  there  is  a 
sonnet  by  him  beginning  '  Nel  tuo  petto  real  da  vod  sparte,'  which  is 
evidently  addressed  to  a  princess  of  a  sovereign  house.  From  that 
time  he  continued  to  write  amatory  verses  evidently  addressed  to  the 
same  person,  whom  he  styles  his '  donna,'  or  mistress.  In  some  of 
them  he  mentions  the  name  of  Eleonora,  but  as  there  were  several 
ladies  of  that  name  at  different  times  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  this  has 
given  rise  to  various  surmises  about  the  person  meant.  At  last  Tasso 
avowed  in  several  ways  his  love  for  the  princess,  though,  from  the 
existing  usages  of  society,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  ever  have 
obtained  her  hand.  Most  of  the  sonnets  and  other  lyrics,  which  are 
evidently  intended  for  this  object  of  his  second  love,  are  conceived  in 
a  respectful  and  somewhat  melancholy  strain,  as  if  the  writer  felt  the 
hopelessness  of  his  passion.  The  disparity  of  rank  was  in  those  times 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  any  legitimate  result  of  such  an  attach- 
ment^ and  the  house  of  Este  was  one  of  the  proudest  in  Italy.  Like 
Petrarch,  Tasso  seems  to  have  obtained  friendship  only  in  return  for 
his  love.  But  there  are^ome  of  Tasso's  compositions  written  between 
1567  and  1570,  in  which  he  assumes  the  tone  of  a  favoured  lover. 
Such  are  the  two  sonnets  "  Donna  di  me  doppia  vittoria  aveste"  and 
**  Prima  colla  belth,  voi  mi  vinceste,"  the  dialogue  between  love  and  a 
lover,  beginning  **  Tu  ch*  i  pih  chiusi  affetti,"  and  the  madrigal  which 
begins  "  Soavissimo  bacio."  From  the  context,  although  no  name  is 
mentioned,  they  all  evidently  allude  to  the  same  object  as  the  other 
amatory  verses  addressed  to  his  '  donna.'  There  are  also  some  auto- 
graph lines  of  Tasso  discovered  by  Mai  among  the  Falconieri 
manuscripts,  and  published  by  Betti  at  Rome  ('Giornale  Arcadiooi' 
October  1827),  in  which  Eleonora  is  mentioned  by  name : 

*'  Qaando  sar&  ohe  d'Eleonora  mia 
Fossa  godermi  in  libertade  amore  t 
Ah,  pietX)so  il  dcstin  tanto  mi  dia ! 
Addio  Gctra,  addio  lauri,  addio  rossore.** 

It  would  appear  th^t  these  verses,  having  been  abstracted  from 
Tasso's  papers  by  some  enemy,  and  shown  to  Duke  Alfonso,  fint 
roused  his  suspicions. 

Professor  Rosini,  in  his  able  essay  upon  the  <  Love  of  Tasso  and  the 
Causes  of  his  Imprisonment,'  Pisa,  1832,  proves,  in  opposition  to  the 
assertion  of  Serassi  and  others,  that  Eleonora  d'Este  was  the  object  of 
the  above  compositions,  as  well  as  of  all  the  others  addressed  to  his 
'  donna.'  It  is  the  four  compositions  last  alluded  to  that  constitute 
the  real  guilt  of  Tasso :  they  boast  in  prurient  language  of  favours 
received,  which,  according  to  the  best  circumstantial  evidence,  were 
never  granted,  and  which,  if  even  granted,  ought  not  to  have  been 
mentioQed.    And  Tasso  himself  must  have  felt  this,  for  when  he  set 
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out  for  France  at  ibe  beginning  of  1571,  to  accompany  Cardinal  Luigi 
d'Kste  on  a  mission  to  Charles  IX.,  he  left  his  manuscriptB  in  charge  of 
bis  friend  RondinelU,  with  directions  to  publish  them  in  case  he  should 
die  abroad,  "  except  those  which  he  had  written  to  oblige  some  friend, 
and  which  must  be  buried  with  him/' 

This  was  a  subterfuge  to  conceal  the  object  of  the  above-mentioned 
compositions,  and  to  make  them  appear  as  if  written  at  the  request  of 
others,  which  in  itself  would  have  been  no  very  creditable  employment 
for  a  man  of  genius.  However,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1571,  Tasso 
took  his  leave  of  the  canlinal  in  France.  It  would  appear  that  while 
in  that  country,  where  be  was  introduced  at  the  court  of  King 
Charles  IX.,  and  became  acquainted  with  tho  French  poet  Bonsard, 
Tasso  applied  liimself  to  study  the  points  of  controversy  then  debated 
between  the  Koman  Catholic  and  the  Reformed  churches,  and  that 
his  investigations  of  those  delicate  matters  displeased  the  cardinal, 
who  spoke  to  him  strongly  on  the  subject.  But  Tasso  had  other  and 
secret  reasons  for  wishiug  to  return  to  Italy.  Having  returned  to 
Ferrara,  he  entered  the  service- of  Duke  Alfonso  himself,  by  whom  he 
was  most  graciously  treated.  "  The  duke  extolled  his  poetical  talent ; 
be  often  listened  to  the  recital  of  his  verses  (Tasso  was  then  engaged 
about  his  ' Gerusalemme,'  which  he  intended  to  dedicate  to  the  duke); 
he  admitted  him  to  his  own  table,  and  to  his  own  familiar  society;  and 
be  refused  him  no  favour  that  he  chose  to  ask."  (Serassi,  *  Vita  del 
Tasso ;'  Rosini,  'Saggio  sugli  Amori  di  Tasso.*)  Such  was  the  conduct 
of  Duke  Alfonso  towards  the  poet,  until  he  discovered,  years  after,  his 
guilty  compositions.  Whilst  Tasso  was  thus  a  favoured  guest,  rather 
than  a  dependant  of  Duke  Alfonso,  he  wrote  his  pastoral  drama,  the 
'  Aminta,'  in  which  he  portrays  with  exquisite  skill  the  pangs  and  the 
delirium  of  love  deemed  hopeless  for  a  long  season,  but  in  the  end 
requited.  The  drama  was  performed  at  the  court  of  Duke  Alfonso, 
and  its  fame  soon  spread  about  Italy.  Lucrezia,  Elconora's  sister,  who 
liad  married  Francesco  Maria,  duke  of  Urbino,  wishing  to  hear  the 
'Aminta,'  invited  Tasso  to  her  court,  where  he  remained  several 
months.  This  was  in  1578.  While  Tasso  was  absent  from  Ferrara, 
envy  was  busy  at  work  against  him  to  lower  his  credit  with  Duke 
Alfonso.  At  the  same  time  Guarino  the  poet,  who  was  also  at  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  strove  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Princess 
Klconora,  and  this  excited  the  jealousy  of  Tasso.  It  appears  that 
Tasso  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  the  princess,  and  sending 
her  some  of  his  poetical  compositions ;  but  now  he  wrote  none  for 
several  months.  At  last  be  wrote  her  a  letter,  dated  September  1573, 
which  was  firut  published  by  his  biographer  Serassi,  in  which,  after 
apologising  for  his  long  silence,  he  eends  her  a  sonnet,  "  which,**  he 
sajrs,  '*  is  not  like  thoso  fine  ones  which  I  suppose  your  grace  is  now 
wont  to  hear  very  often,"  alluding  to  those  of  his  rival  Guarino.  And 
ha  goes  on  to  say,  that  his  sonnet  is  poor  both  in  the  conception  and 
the  style,  as  the  author  is  poor  of  luck.  This  last  expression  cannot 
be  understood  as  referring  to  his  oircumstances,  for  he  was  still  in 
favour  with  both  the  courts  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino,  and  was  receiving 
at  the  same  time  presents  from  the  Duchess  Lucrezia  of  Urbino.  But 
still  he  sends  to  the  Princess  Eleonora  the  sonnet,  ''hoping  that, 
whether  good  or  bad,  it  will  produce  the  effect  that  he  wishes.*'  This 
sonnet,  which  begins  *'Sdegno,  debil  guerrier,  campion  audace,**  is  that 
of  a  desponding  lover  who  asks  for  mercy.  Tasso  concludes  his  letter 
with  the  usual  subterfuge,  that  **  the  sonnet  is  not  written  on  his  own 
account,  but  at  the  request  of  a  poor  lover,  who  having  been  for  a 
time  angry  with  his  mistress,  is  now  no  longer  able  to  stand  out,  and 
surrenders  himself  and  asks  for  mercy."  This  and  other  passages  of 
his  amorous  verses,  referred  to  by  Professor  Rosini  in  the  above-quoted 
essay,  prove  that  the  Princess  Eleonora  had  been  long  aware  of  Tasso's 
passion,  and  felt  flattered  by  it,  but  probably  looked  upon  it  as  a 
poetical  feeling,  for  which  she  gave  him  her  friendship.  He  himself 
acknowledges  this  in  several  places ;  and  yet  he  had  already  written, 
in  the  recess  of  his  study,  the  guilty  compositions  which  have  been 
mentioned  above. 

Towards  the  end  of  1573  Tasso  returned  to  Ferrara,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  finish  his  great  epic  poem  *  La  Gerusalemme.'  The 
touching  episode  of  Olindo  and  Sofronia,  in  the  second  canto,  was 
meant  to  portray  his  own  situation  with  regard  to  the  Princess  Eleo- 
nora ;  and  in  a  sonnet  which  he  wrote  to  that  lady  he  evidenUy  speaks 
of  the  charater  of  Sofronia  as  meant  to  represent  herself. 

Parts  of  the '  Gerusalemme '  began  to  circulate  about  in  manuscript^ 
and  the  author  was  assailed  by  numerous  pedantic  critics.  He 
thought  that  the  duke  and  hii  sister  Eleonora  did  not  take  up  his 
defence  with  sufficient  seal;  and  this  slight  sank  deep  into  the  poefs 
heart.  Towards  the  end  of  1576  a  false  friend,  who  was  in  the  secret 
of  his  love  for  the  princeaa,  disclosed  some  particulars  of  it  to  others. 
Tasso  having  heard  of  this,  and  meeting  him  in  the  court  of  the  ducal 
palace,  required  him  to  deny  what  he  had  said ;  and  upon  the  other's 
refusal,  gave  him  a  blow  in  the  face.  TMs  led  to  a  duel :  the  treache- 
rous friend  came  escorted  by  his  relatives,  who  also  drew  their  swords 
against  the  poet;  but  Tasso,  who  was  a  good  swordsman,  succeeded  in 
parrying  their  blows,  and  came  away  in  triumph.  Nothing  particular 
happened  after  this  until  June  of  the  following  year,  1577,  when 
Tasso,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  June,  being  in  the  apartments  of 
the  Duchess  of  Urbino,  in  Duke  Alfonso's  palace  at  Ferrara,  fell 
into  a  violent  passion  at  some  impertinence^  real  or  supposed,  of  a 
domestic,  and  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  throw  a  knife  after  him.    He 


was  immedfktely  arrested  by  order  of  Duke  Alfonso,  and  confined  to 
a  room  which  looked  on  the  court  of  the  palace.  It  appears  that 
between  these  two  incidents  his  own  servants  nad  been  tampered  with 
in  order  to  give  up  his  concealed  papers.  Tasso  got  information  of 
this,  and  looked  out  for  a  trusty  servant  from  Urbino,  and  wrote  on  the 
subject  to  Guide  Baldo,  marquis  del  Monte,  and  his  letter  la  quoted 
by  his  biographer  Serassi.  He  had  also  felt  for  some  time  scruplei 
about  matters  of  faith :  he  mentions  in  his  discourse  to  Scipiooe 
Gonzaga,  that  he  had  doubts  concerning  many  points  of  religion.  He 
had  even  applied  to  the  inquisitor  of  Bologna,  who  had  granted  him 
absolution ;  but  still  he  thought  himself  imder  the  censures  of  the 
Church.  AH  these  things  added  to  the  anguish  of  his  mind.  From 
the  place  of  his  imprisonment  Tasso  wrote  a  submissive  letter  to  the 
duke,  begging  his  pardon ;  and  the  duke  appearing  to  forgive  him, 
released  him  after  a  few  days,  and  took  him  with  him  to  his  countrj* 
seat  of  Bel  Uiguardo  about  the  end  of  June.  What  happened  there 
between  the  duke  and  Tasso  is  not  ascertained;  but  from  eomo 
expressions  of  tho  poet  it  appears  that  he  was  there  closely  and  sternly 
examined  by  the  duke,  who  had  nrobably  by  this  time  in  hispossessioD 
Tasso's  papers,  "in  order  to  get  from  him  an  acknowlodgmentof  what, 
if  avowed,  would  incenso  him  against  him."  (Tasso's  Sonnet,  begin- 
ning "  Alma  Rrando  d*  Alcide,"  addressed  to  the  deceased  duke  Hercules, 
father  of  Alfonso.)  Cn  the  11th  of  July  the  duke  sent  Tasso  back  to 
Ferrara  under  an  escort,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  convent  of  St  Fraoda, 
his  secretary  having  written  to  the  monks  that  he  was  mad,  and  must 
be  treated  as  a  madman. 

Tasso's  love  adventures,  his  real  or  pretended  madness,  and  the 
causes  of  hia  long  imprisonment,  made  much  noise  about  Italy  at  the 
time ;  and  they  have  been  so  much  discussed  and  commented  upon 
since,  that  they  have  acquired  an  historical  importance,  especially  u 
they  serve  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  times.  Duke  Alfonso  hai 
been  much  abused,  and,  we  think,  without  discrimination,  for  hii 
treatment  of  the  poet.  There  is  a  mystery  about  the  whole  story 
resembling  that  which  hangs  over  Ovid's  banishment.  Professai 
Rosini  has  collected  with  tho  greatest  patience  and  care  the  diacord- 
ant  opinions,  as  well  as  the  evidence  resulting  from  Tasso'a  owb 
writings,  published  and  unpublished,  and  from  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  and  the  conclusion  which  he  arrives  at  by  the  help  of  sound 
criticism  is,  that  the  duke,  having  in  hia  hands  the  loose  compoeitionB 
of  Tasso  already  mentioned,  which,  joined  to  his  other  compositions 
addressed  to  the  same  person,  and  his  other  strange  sayings  and  doings^ 
furnished  fidl  evidence  that  his  sister  Eleonra  was  the  person  alluded 
to  in  them,  was  naturally  enough  incensed  against  the  poet,  and 
thought  that  the  only  reparation  that  he  could  make  to  her  injored 
honour  was  to  make  it  be  supposed  that  Tasso  waa  mad.  This  gives 
the  clue  to  bis  subsequent  treatment  of  the  poet.  He  must  also  ham 
been  confident  that  his  sister  was  guiltless^  otherwise^  as  Ronni 
observes,  he  would  have  taken  a  different  sort  of  vengeance,  according 
to  the  manners  of  the  age.  From  the  convent  of  St.  Francis,  Tano 
wrote  to  the  duke,  saying,  *'  that  tho  clemency  of  his  highness  had 
forgiven  him  his  faults,  and  that  thenceforth  if  he  spoke  to  anyone, 
he  should  acknowledge  to  all  that  which  he  dearly  knew,  that  ho  was 
under  a  sanitary  treatment."  He  adds,  that  he  had  resolved,  when 
the  treatment  was  over,  to  turn  monk ;  and  in  a  postscript  he  'say^ 
that  he  earnestly  wishes  that  the  duke  may  know  all  the  truth,  that 
he  may  not  thiuk  him  more  mad  than  he  is.  In  a  long  letter  which 
he  afterwards  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  he  says,  that  "  in  order  to 
please  Duke  Alfonso,  he  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  imitate  the  «tample 
of  Brutus  and  Solon."  Both  those  personages,  according  to  Livy  and 
Plutarch,  feigned  madness.  Receiving  no  answer  from  either  Duke 
Alfon»o  or  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  Tasso,  about  the  20th  of  July,  lao 
away  from  the  convent,  quitted  Ferrara,  and  made  hia  way  alone  and 
mostly  on  foot  to  Naplea,  and  thence  to  Sorrento,  where  his  sister  was 
married.  Having  by  kind  treatment  recovered  his  health  and  his  spirits, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  applied  through  some  agent  of  the  duke 
to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Ferrara.  Duke  Alfonso  wrote  in  reply, 
that  he  was  willing  to  receive  Tasso  again  into  his  service,  if  be  would 
allow  himself  to  be  treated  by  the  physicians ;  but  that  if  he  coq* 
tinned  his  subterfuges,  and  to  talk  as  be  had  done  before,  he  would 
immediately  turn  him  out  of  his  territories,  and  never  allow  him  to 
return.  Tasso,  upon  this,  returned  to  Ferrara  in  the  spring  of  1578, 
with  the  Cavaliere  Qualengo.  He  was  civilly  but  coldly  received  by 
the  duke,  who  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  ought  now  to  try  to 
compose  himself  and  to  lead  a  quiet  life,  and  to  avoid  all  ezcitemeni 
He  attempted  to  get  an  interview  with  the  Princess  Eleonora  and  the 
Duohess  of  Urbino,  but  was  prevented. 

TasBo,  tired  of  this  manner  of  life,  having  lost  the  favonr  which  hf 
used  to  enjoy  at  court,  ran  away  again  from  Ferrara  in  the  summ^  « 
1578,  wandered  to  Mantua,  Padua,  and  Venice,  and  then  went  to  Urbino, 
where  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino^  who  appears  to  have  been  then 
on  bad  terms  with  his  own  wife  and  with  the  court  of  Ferrara,  entreats 
ing  him  to  make  the  truth  known,  and  to  contradict  the  rei^^ 
maliciouslv  *'  circulated  of  his  madness,"  saying  that  he  had  mo- 
mitted  to  it  in  obedience  to  Duke  Alfonso's  wishM,  but  that  he  could 
not  consent  any  longer  to  lead  an  animal  life,  far  from  Utcratuie  and 
from  the  Muaes.  He  wrote  in  similar  terms  to  his  friend  ScipioDa 
Qonzaga  at  l^mo,  to  his  own  sister  at  Sorrento,  and  to  the  Arciprete 
Lambertiy  to  whom  ho  sent  a  sonnet,  be^^ning  "  FaJao  h  il  romor  cbe 
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Baona."  In  October  1578,  he  left  Urbino,  and  went  to  Piedmont 
under  an  aasumed  name ;  but  he  was  soon  known,  and  his  fame  as  a 
poet  secured  him  a  flattering  reception  from  Charles  Emmanuel, 
prince  of  Piedmont,  who  ofTered  to  take  him  into  bis  scrrioe  upon  the 
same  terms  as  the  Duke  of  Ferranu  But  poor  Tasso  had  still  his 
eyes  and  his  heart  fixed  upon  Ferrara}  and  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  his 
friends  at  Turin,  and,  among  others,  of  the  Marquis  Filippo  d'Este, 
Alfonso's  relative,  he  determined  to  go  to  Ferranu  He  was  encouraged 
to  do  so  by  letten  from  the  Cardinal  Albano,  who  it  appears  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  duke  to  induce  him  to  return,  promising  him  a 
kind  reception.  He  arrived  at  Ferrara  on  the  Slst  of  February  1579, 
on  the  eve  of  the  arrival  of  Margarita  Qonzaga,  the  new  bride  of  Duke 
Alfonso.  The  court  was  busy  about  the  preparations  to  receive  the 
duchess.  The  duke  refused  to  see  Tasso,  the  princesses  also  denied 
themselves,  his  old  apartments  in  the  palace  were  closed  to  him,  and 
the  courtier  and  court  attendants  treated  lum  with  rudeness  and  con- 
tempt. Tasso  now  became  furious,  and  ho  uttered  impertinent  words 
against  the  duke  and  the  whole  house  of  Este^  which  being  reported  to 
Alfonso,  he  gave  orders  to  arrest  him  and  confine  him  in  the  hospital 
of  St.  Anna  as  a  declared  madman. 

Tasso  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hospital  full  seven  years,  till  July 
1586.  From  some  obscure  passages  of  lus  own  letters  he  appears  to 
have  been  treated  very  harshly  at  first  by  the  attendants  of  the  hos- 
pital. He  wrote  to  the  duke,  and  to  the  princesses,  but  in  vain.  At 
last  he  grew  more  calm,  and  was  treated  with  greater  leniency.  The 
wretched  hole  which  is  shown  at  Ferrara  as  having  been  his  prison  is 
no  longer  believed  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  identical  place  of 
his  confinement  (Valdry,  '  Voyages  Littdraires  en  Italie,'  book  vii., 
oh.  14.)  Political  party-feeling  in  our  age  has  contributed  to  exagge- 
rate the  hardships  of  Tasso's  confinement^  as  religious  party-feeUng 
has  exaggerated  the  sufferings  of  Ghdileo  in  a  similar  condition.  There 
was  ha^ship  no  doubt  in  both  instances,  and  the  hardship  in  Tasso's 
case  was  aggravated  by  the  state  of  his  own  sore  and  unsettled  mind. 
When  Cardinal  Scipione  Gonzaga  visited  Tasso  at  St  Anna,  in  the 
spring  of  1580,  he  was  lodged  in  a  large  and  commodious  apartment, 
where  he  could  vmte  and  correct  his  compositions.  In  November  of 
the  same  year  he  was  visited  by  Montaigne,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a 
man  whose  reason  was  overcome  by  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination. 
In  July  1581,  the  Lady  Marfisa  d'Este  obtained  leave  of  Alfonso  to 
take  Tasso  with  her  for  a  few  days  to  her  country-house,  where  he  had 
a  philosophical  discussion  with  her  and  her  two  ladies  of  honour,  Tar- 
quinia  Molza,  a  learned  woman,  and  Qinevra  Marzia,  upon  the  nature 
of  love.  From  the  recollection  of  this  conversation,  Tasso  afterwards 
composed  his  dialogue,  which  he  entitled  *La  Molsa,  ovvero  dell' 
Amore.'  In  September  1582  Tasso  received  at  St  Anna  the  visit  of 
Aldo  the  younger,  who  brought  him  copies  of  some  of  the  finest 
editions  which  had  come  out  of  his  press,  and  they  spent  two  days 
together  in  speaking  of  their  respective  studies.  Tasso  in  the  mean- 
time was  busy  writing,  or  correcting  his  various  poetical  compositions 
which  were  printed  at  Yenice,  but  veiy  inaccurately,  to  his  great 
annoyance.  He  wrote  in  his  confinement  several  philosophical  dis- 
courses or  treatises,  such  as  *  II  Qonzaga,  ossia  del  Piacere  Onesto,'  '  II 
Fddre  di  Famiglia,'  the  discourse  'Delhi  Yirtti  Eroica  e  della  Carit2^' 
the  dialogue  *  Delia  Kobiltlk,'  and  others.  In  his  discourse  to  Qon- 
zaga he  says  that  it  was  wished  that  he  should  become  insane,  and 
that  the  cause,  or  at  least  one  of  the  causes,  of  this  persecution  was 
some  lascivious  verses  of  his. 

In  1583  Tasso  grew  seriously  ill,  he  complained  of  his  head,  of  his 
digestion,  of  singing  in  his  ears,  and  other  symptoms  of  alike  nature. 
He  consulted  his  friend  Mercuriale,  a  phvsician  of  Padua^  but  Tasso 
was  not  a  very  docile  patient ;  he  wished  for  none  but  pleasant 
medicaments,  and  he  would  not  submit  to  a  total  abstinence  from 
wine.  One  of  his  vagaries  was  that  he  had  a  familiar  spirit  who 
appeared  to  him  to  comfort  him.  In  1584  he  was  allowed  to  be  out 
at  large  during  the  Carnival  season,  and  he  wrote  a  curious  dialogue 
on  that  circmnstance  entitled  *  II  Qianluca,  o  della  Maschere.'  He 
enjoyed  the  society  of  Tarquinia  Molsa,  of  Count  Girolamo  Pepoli,  and 
other  noblemen  and  ladies  of  the  court  of  Ferrara.  He  wrote 
about  that  time  the  dialogues, '  n  Beltramo,  owero  della  Cortesia ;' 
'II  Malpiglio,  owero  della  Corte;'  *I1  Ghirlinsone,  owero  dell' 
Epitafiao;'  'La  CavaUetta,  owero  deUa  Poesia  Toscana;'  and  *J1 
Rangone,  owero  della  Pace,'  which  last,  addressed  to  Bianca  Capello^ 
grand-duchess  of  Tuscany,  is  dated  from  his  apartments  of  St  Anna, 
'Dalle  sue  stanze  in  St  Anna.'  He  was  now  tolerably  composed  and 
reconciled,  and  could  hardly  be  called  a  prisoner.  In  one  of  his 
autograph  letters,  written  to  the  Marquis  Buoncompagni,  in  April, 
1585,  and  which  is  in  the  library  of  Ferrara,  there  is  a  passage  copied 
by  Yal^ry,  m  which  he  says  "the  duke  does  not  keep  me  in  prison^ 
but  in  the  hospital  of  St  Anna,  where  priests  and  moxiks  can  virit  me 
at  their  pleasure,  and  no  one  prevents  them  from  doing  me  good." 
In  several  of  his  unpublished  letters  he  gives  directions  about  some 
articles  for  his  wardrobe  or  his  table,  and  shows  a  refined  taste  in 
both.  But  in  that  same  year,  1585,  a  firesh  source  of  vezationB 
opened  upon  him.  His  great  epic  poem, '  La  Gkrusalemme  Liberata»' 
had  been  published  complete  at  Parma  in  1581,  and  afterwards  at 
Mantua  in  1584.  A  host  of  critics  fell  upon  it,  and  by  their  strictures 
strove  to  obscure  all  the  merits  of  the  poem.  At  theliead  of  them 
stood  Salvtatiy  of  the  Crusca  Academy.    Tasso's  language,  his  poetical 


style,  his  imagery,  the  plot  of  his  poem,  his  episodes,  everything  was 
made  a  subject  of  censure.  Tasso,  already  weakened  by  mental  and 
bodily  suffering,  felt  these  attacks  bitterly.  He  however  took  up  his 
pen  and  wrote  in  a  measured  and  dignified  tone  a  defence  of  his 
poem.  He  was  at  the  same  time  writing  letters  to  all  his  friends  to 
obtain  his  final  liberty  from  the  duke.  Ho  wrote  to  the  city  of 
Begarmo,  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  to 
the  pope,  to  the  emperor,  who  all  employed  their  good  offices  on  his 
behalf  with  Duke  Alfonso,  who  hesitated  a  long  time  before  he  con- 
sented to  his  release.  At  last  Yincenzo  Gonzaga,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  obtained,  in  July  1586,  pemussion  for  Tasso  to  accompany 
him  to  Mantua.  His  reception  at  that  court  was  like  a  triumph.  In 
order  to  make  some  return  for  the  kindness  which  he  experienced 
from  the  house  of  Gonzaga,  he  completed  his  tragedy  of  '  Torris- 
mondo,'  which  he  dedicated  to  his  liberator  Yincenzo,  on  his  accession 
to  the  ducal  throne  of  Mantua  in  1587.  The  subject  of  the '  Tor- 
rismondo'  is  a  supposed  Scandinavian  legend.  Some  of  the  descrip- 
tions have  been  admired.  After  some  time  spent  at  Mantua  and  in 
his  paternal  town  of  Bergamo,  Tasso,  depressed  by  a  settled  melan- 
choly, took  leave  of  Duke  Yincenzo,  and  repaired  to  Home  in  the 
latter  part  of  1587,  and  thence  to  Naples  in  the  following  year.  The 
poet  appeared  delighted  with  the  beauties  of  his  native  country.  At 
Kaples  he  began  a  lawsuit  to  recover  his  paternal  property,  which  had 
been  seized  when  his  Ukihet  Bernardo  became  an  exile.  The  Keapolitin 
courts  of  law  have  been  at  all  times  proverbially  known  for  their 
dilatoriness,  and  justice  was  wretchedly  administered  under  the 
Spanish  viceregal  administration.  Tasso  made  little  progress  in  his 
suit  But  he  found  a  sincere  friend  in  the  Marquis  Gio.  Batista 
Manso,  who  took  him  in  the  autumn  to  his  estate  of  Bisaccio,  where 
they  spent  the  time  sporting,  listening  to  the  rustic  improvvisatori, 
and  conversing  in  the  evening  upon  various  topics,  especially  about 
Tasso's  pretended  familiar.  It  was  at  the  request  of  Manso's  mother 
that  Tasso  undertook  his  'Sette  Giomate  del  Mondo  Create,'  which  is 
a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  narrative  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis.  In  1589,  Tasso,  always  restless, 
repaured  to  Bome ;  but  finding  himself  in  great  pecuniary  distress,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  of  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  de'  Medici  to 
go  to  Florence  in  the  spring  of  1590,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  honour  b^  the  court  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  as  if  to 
make  amends  for  the  annoyance  given  to  him  by  Solviati  and  his 
compeers. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  however  he  went  to  Kome,  and 
in  1591  he  returned  to  Kaples,  and  then  applied  himself  to  rewrite 
his  epic  poem,  under  the  title  of '  Gerusalemme  Conquistata,'  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  critics.  However  the  first  version  of  his  poem  is  in  the 
hands  of  all,  whilst  few  ever  read  his '  Gerussdemme  Conquistata.' 
Tasso  intended  to  end  his  days  at  Kaples;  but  in  1592,  Cardinal 
Aldobrandini  having  been  made  pope  by  the  name  of  Clement  YIII., 
his  nephew,  Cineio  Aldobrandini,  afterwards  cardmal,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  Tasso,  invited  him  in  the  most  pressing  manner  to 
Rome,  where  he  came  about  the  middle  of  that  year.  He  was 
stopped  several  days  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  the  road  being  blocked  up  by 
the  bands  of  the  famous  robber  chief  Marco  Sciarra,  who  was  scouring 
the  country  with  perfect  impunity.  Sciarra,  who  was  a  man  of  birth 
and  education,  having  heard  that  Tasso  was  detained  at  Mola,  sent 
him  a  message  to  entreat  him  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  assuring  him 
of  perfect  Safety  from  his  men,  and  offering  him  an  escort,  which 
however  Taaso  declined ;  upon  which  Sciarra  withdrew  his  men  from 
the  mountains  of  Itri,  so  as  to  leave  the  passage  open  for  Tassa  Having 
arrived  safely  at  Kome,  he  completed  his  '  Geruaalemme  Conquistata/ 
which  he  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Cinzio  AldobrandinL  In  the  summer 
of  1594  he  returned  to  Kaples,  and  lodged  first  in  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  San  Severino,  and  afterwards  went  to  a  country-seat  of 
his  friend  Manso.  Meantime  Cardinal  Cmzio,  out  of  affection  and 
gratitude  towards  Tasso,  prevailed  on  Pope  Clement  to  grant  the  poet 
the  honour  of  being  solenmly  crowned  with  the  laurel-crown  in  tiie 
Capitol,  as  Petrarch  and  others  had  been.  This  being  agreed  upon, 
Cardinal  Cinzio  hastened  to  announce  Uie  news  to  Tasso,  urging  him 
to  repair  to  Rome  as  soon  as  possible.  Tasso  did  not  seem  at  all 
elated;  he  observed  to  Manso  that  he  thought  it  more  glorious  to 
deserve  honours  than  to  receive  them.  He  however  assented,  and 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  kind  friend  Manso,  with  a  foreboding 
that  it  would  be  the  last  He  spent  the  Christmas  festivities  at  the 
monastdij  of  Monte  Casino,  and  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  banning  of 
1596.  He  was  met  outside  the  gates  bv  many  gentlemen  and 
attendants  of  the  Papal  court,  by  whom  he  was  led  in  a  kind  of 
triumph  to  the  Yatioan  palace,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  pope, 
who  told  him  that  he  had  "  awarded  him  the  laurel-crown,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  as  much  honoured  by  him,  as  in  former  times  it  had 
served  to  honour  others^"  Tasso  was  lodged  in  the  Papal  palace,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  regard.  While  the  day  of  the  coronation  was 
anxiously  expected,  Oardintd  Cinzio  fell  ill ;  and  Lent  coming  on,  the 
pageant  was  postponed,  and  then  Taaso  himself  fell  seriously  ill.  He 
felt  from  the  first  a  oonviction  that  this  illness  would  be  his  last ;  and 
wishing  to  compose  himself  in  retirement  for  his  last  moments,  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  betaken  to  the  monastery  of  St  Onofrio,  on  Mount 
Janiculum.  Having  been  carried  thither  in  one  of  Cardinal  Cinzio's 
carriages,  he  said  to  the  prior  and  his  monks  who  came  to  receive  him 
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at  the  gate,  "I  am  come  to  die  amongst  you.'*  He  was  led  into  a 
comfortable  apartment,  where  he  devoted  bis  remaining  days  entirely 
to  religious  practices,  and  seemed  totally  weaned  from  worldly 
feelings  and  cares.  When  the  pope's  physician  announced  to  him  his 
approaching  death,  he  embraced  him,  thanking  him  for  the  happy 
tidings.  To  Cardinal  Cinzio,  who  came  to  tuce  leave  of  him,  he 
expressed  his  gratitude  for  all  his  kindness ;  and  as  the  cardinal  and 
those  present  oould  not  refrain  from  tears,  he  said  to  them, ''You 
think  that  you  are  leaving  me,  but  I  shall  go  before  you."  He 
expired  on  the  25th  of  Apnl  1595,  after  fifteen  days'  illness,  being 
fifty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  buried,  according  to  his  desire*  in  the 
church  of  St.  Onofrio,  with  a  plain  slab  over  his  tomb,  upon  which  the 
monks  engraved  the  simple  inscription,  ''Torquati  Tassi  ossa  hie 
jacent." 

The  lasting  fame  of  Tasso  as  a  great  poet  rests  upon  his  '  Gerus- 
nlemme  Liberata,' or  'U  Qoffredo/  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  one  of 
the  few  great  epic  poems  of  which  the  world  can  boast.  The  action 
la  complete  :  it  relates  the  events  of  the  great  crusade,  and  ends  with 
the  ostensible  object  of  that  expedition,  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.  The  beauties,  as  well  as  the  faults 
of  the  composition,  have  been  the  theme  of  many  disquisitions.  The 
poem  has  a  peculiarity  that  distinguishes  it  from  most  other  epios :  it 
is  essentially  a  Chiistian  poem  ;  and  breathes  throughout  the  feelings, 
the  faith,  and  the  hopes  of  a  Christian.  Tasso,  as  be  says  in  his  invo- 
cation, had  drawn  his  inspiration  from  a  sacred  source,  and  has  thus 
afforded  a  refutation  to  those  who  pretend  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  not  so  favourable  to  poetical  imagery  as  the  splendid  fictions  of 
mythology.  A  melancholy  tinge  pervades  the  poem;  but  it  is  a 
melancholy  lighted  up  by  cheering  and  constant  hope.  With  the 
Bingle  exception  of  the  episode  of  the  gardens  of  Armida,  the  language 
of  the  'Qerusalemme'  is  eminently  chaste,  and  the  morality  of  its 
sentiments  is  pure  and  elevated.  Among  its  beauties  of  details  we 
will  only  instance  the  episode  of  Olindo  and  Sofronia,  in  the  2nd  canto; 
the  council  of  the  dssmons,  in  the  4th  ;  the  flight  of  Erminia,  and  her 
meeting  with  the  old  shepherd  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  7th ; 
the  introduction  of  the  Turk  Solyman  into  the  besieged  city,  in  the 
10th ;  the  death  of  Clorinda,  in  the  12th ;  and  the  last  fight  of 
Argante  with  Tancred,  in  the  19th  canto. 

The  other  poems  of  Tasso  have  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
this  article.  His  lyricd  compositions  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  exquisite  both  in  language  and  sentiment.  Besides  those  which 
are  upon  amorous  subjects,  some  refer  to  contemporary  events,  or  are 
in  praise  of  contemporary  priuces ;  others  are  upon  religious  subjects ; 
and  others  refer  to  his  own  misfortunes. 

Tasso's  prose  works  consist  of  dialogues  and  dissertations,  some  of 
which  have  been  already  noticed ;  of  a  treatise  upon  epic  poetry, 
dedicated  to  Cardinal  Pietro  Aldobrandini ;  dUicourses  upon  the 
poetical  art,  dedicated  to  Scipione  Qonzaga ;  and  of  numerous  letters; 
Bome  of  which  remained  unpublished  till  some  thirty  years  back 
'Lettcre  Inedite,'  Pisa,  1827.  Professor  Rosini  has  edited  a  new 
edition  of  all  the  works  of  Tasso,  begun  at  Pisa  in  1820. 

Tasso'a  'Gerusalemme  Liberata'  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages.  There  are  English  translations  by  Fairfax, 
Hoole,  Broadbead,  Hunt>  and  Wiffeu.  It  has  also  been  paraphrased 
into  several  Italian  dialects,  Milanese,  Neapolitan,  Calabrian,  &c.  The 
Life  of  Tasso  has  been  written  by  Manso,  Serassi,  and  others,  and  has 
been  commented  upon  by  Tiraboschi,  Mumtori,  Zemo,  Maffei,  and 
other  Italian  philologists. 

TASSONI,  ALESSA'NDRO,  bom  of  a  noble  f&mily  at  Modena,  in 
1565,  was  educated  first  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  at  Bologna 
and  Ferrara,  where  he  studied  the  law.  In  1597  he  went  to  Rome, 
when  he  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Ascanio  Colonna,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Spain  in  the  year  1600.  In  1603  the  cardinal,  having 
been  made  viceroy  of  Aragon,  sent  Tassoni  to  Rome  to  take  charge  of 
the  administration  of  bis  property  in  Italy.  During  his  stay  in  Spain 
Tassoni  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  internal  state  of  that  ]ung- 
dom,  which,  after  alarming  all  Europo  in  the  preceding  century  by  its 
ambition  and  the  extent  of  its  conquests,  was  now  fast  sinking  into 
decay  under  the  weak  reign  of  Philip  III.  At  Rome  he  wrote  hia 
'  Considerazioni  sopra  il  Petraroa,'  published  in  1609,  in  which  he 
commented  very  severely  upon  numerous  faults,  real  or  supposed, 
which  be  pointed  out  in  the  writings  of  that  generally  admired  poet. 
Endowed  with  an  inquisitive  but  somewhat  captious  mind,  Tassoni 
aimed  in  his  writings  at  opposing  received  opinions,  and  he  employed 
sarcasm  and  ridicule  for  the  purpose.  Aromatari  of  Assisi  took  up 
the  defence  of  Petrarch  in  his  'Rieposte'  to  Tassoni'a  considerations, 
and  this  led  to  a  controversy  in  the  usual  bitter  style  of  Italian  literary 
polemics.  In  1612  Tassoni  published  his  '  Pensieri  Divers! '  in  ten 
books,  being  a  collection  of  remarks  on  various  subjects  of  science 
and  literature  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  for  years  of  entering  in 
his  memorandum-book.  Among  other  subjects  he  attacked  the 
Physics  of  Aristotle,  although  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  himself 
very  correct  notions  of  physical  phenomena.  This  work  led  to  another 
controversy  between  Tassoni  and  several  of  his  contemporaries.  Mean- 
time the  Cardinal  Colonna  had  died,  and  Tassoni,  being  now  without 
employment,  applied  to  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  duke  of  Savoy,  who 
promised  him  the  poflt  of  secretary  to  hisson,  the  cardinal  of  Savoy. 
But  partly  through  court  intrigues,  and  paitly  on  account  of  Tabsoui's 


known  aversion  to  the  court  of  Spain,  with  which  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
wished  to  be  on  good  terms,  he  was  kept  waiting  for  years  before  he 
could  take  possession  of  his  office  at  tiie  court  of  the  cardinal,  who 
was  then  residing  at  Rome.  Certain  compositions  entitled  '  Filippiche,' 
in  which  the  court  of  Spain  was  severely  handled,  as  well  as  another 
pamphlet  entitled  'Esequie  della  Monarchia  di  Spagna,'  which  appeared 
during  that  period,  were  generally  attributed  to  TaasonL  Tirabo^iclu 
thinks  that  tlio  first  two  of  the  '  Filippiche '  are  Tassoni's,  but  th&t  the 
other  five  are  by  another  pen.  Copies  of  this  work  are  very  scarce. 
In  1623  Tassoni  left  the  caxtiinal  of  Savoy  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  a 
country-house  in  the  suburb  of  Transtevere,  whera  he  employed  him- 
self in  study  and  rural  occupations. 

In  1626  Cardinal  Ludovisi,  nephew  of  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  took 
Tassoni  into  his  service,  and  gave  him  apartments  in  his  own  palace, 
with  a  handsome  stipend.  After  the  cai-dinal's  death,  in  1632,  Tassoni 
repaired  to  Modena,  when  he  was  made  councillor  to  his  sovereign 
Duke  Francis  L  of  Este,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  at 
Modena  in  1635. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Tassoni  made  an  abridgment 
in  Italian  of  the  *  Annals'  of  Baronius,  and  some  'Annotazionx,*  or 
corrections  and  additions  to  the  Italian  vocabulary  of  La  Cnisca. 
But  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  known  is  his  mock-heroic  poem, 
'  La  Seochia  Rapita,'  or  the  '  Rape  of  a  Bucket'  He  is  considered  as 
having  first  introduced  this  kind  of  composition  in  the  Italian 
language,  as  he  had  finished,  though  not  published  in  print,  his  poem 
years  before  his  contemporary  Bracciollni  published,  in  1618,  his 
'  Scheme  degli  Dei,'  in  which  he  turns  into  ridicule  the  gods  of  the 
ancient  mythology.  Tassoni's  poem  was  published  in  a  printed  form 
in  1622,  but  manuscript  copies  had  been  in  circulation  long  before. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  annals  of  his  country  under  the  year 
1249,  when  a  war  having  broken  out  between  the  two  neighbouring 
cities  of  Modena  and  Bologna,  the  Modenese  carried  o£f  in  triumph  a 
wooden  bucket  from  within  one  of  the  gates  of  Bologna,  which  bucket 
is  still  seen  suspended  by  a  chain  in  tiie  cathedral  of  Modena.  The 
*Secchia  Rapita'  has  been  generally  admked  by  Italian  as  well  as 
foreign  critics.  Voltaire  speaks  of  it  disparajgingly,  although  he  has 
borrowed  from  it  (Val^ry,  '  Voyages  Littdrairea '),  but  Perrault  and 
other  French  critics  have  done  Tassoni  full  justice.  The  humour  of 
the  poem  is  peculiarly  Italian,  and  the  admixture  of  the  serious  and 
heroic  with  the  burlesque  is  happily  combined.  Some  of  the  descrip- 
tive passages  are  exquisitely  soft  and  true  to  nature,  such  as  the  song 
in  canto  viii  which  begins :  "  Dormiva  Endimion  tra  Terbe  e  i  fieri," 
and  the  beautiful  episode  in  canto  x.  of  the  voyage  of  Venus  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Amo  to  Naples  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  Manfred, 
son  of  Frederic  IL,  to  assist  the  Qhibelines  of  Xorth  Italy.  The 
'  Secchia  Rapita'  has  gone  through  numerous  editions :  that  of  Barotti, 
Modena,  1744,  is  most  splendicL  Qironi  has  collected  various  judg- 
ments and  comments  upon  this  poem  in  his  biography  of  Tassoni 
Muratori  has  also  written  the  Life  of  Tassoni 

TATE,  NAHUM,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1652.  His  father  was 
Dr.  Faithful  Tate,  a  clergyman  in  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whence  he  removed  to  London.  On  the 
death  of  Shadwell  in  1690,  the  interest  of  Tate's  friends  procured  him 
the  situation  of  poet-laureate,  which  he  held  till  his  deatL  He  seems 
to  have  been  an  improvident  man,  and  somewhat  addicted  to  intem- 
perance. In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  in  the  precincts  of 
the  Mint,  in  Southwark,  whore  he  died,  August  12, 1715.  The  Mint 
was  then  considered  a  privileged  place,  where  debtors  were  not  liable 
to  arrest  This  supposed  privilege  however  was  put  down  by  statute 
9  Geo.  1. 

Tate  wrote  '  Memorials  for  the  Learned,  collected  out  of  eminent 
Authors  in  History,'  8vo.  1686;  'Characters  of  Virtue  and  Vice 
described  and  attempted  in  Verse,  from  a  Treatise  of  Joseph  Hall, 
Bishop  of  Exon,'  London,  1691 ;  '  Miscellanea  Sacra,  or  Poems  on 
Divine  and  Moi'al  Subjects,'  8vo,  London,  1698;  '  Panacea,  a  Poem  on 
Tea,'  London,  1700;  besides  Burtb-Day  Odes  and  an  Elegy  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary.  He  was  also  the  author  of  about  ten  dramatic 
pieces,  tragedy,  comedy,  and  opera,  including  an  alteration  of  Shaks- 
pere's  '  Lear,'  which  kept  the  stage  many  years,  but  has  for  some  time 
been  superseded  by  the  original. 

Tate  is  chiefly  known  now  by  his  metrical  version  of  the  Fsalma, 
which  he  executed  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady  [Braot], 
and  which  is  now  commonly  annexed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Church  of  England.  This  version,  though  of  little  merit,  was 
an  improvement  on  the  former  verson  by  Stemhold  and  Hopkins, 
which  it  soon  supplanted.  [Sternhold.]  The  first  publication  was 
an  '  Essay  of  a  New  Vernon  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  consisting  of  the 
first  Twenty,  by  N.  Brady  and  N.  Tate,'  8vo,  London,  1695  ;  this  wa^ 
followed  by  'A  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  fitted  to  the 
Tunes  used  in  the  Churches,  by  N.  Tate  and  N.  Brady,*  London,  1698, 
with  a  *  Supplement  of  Church  Hymns,'  8vo^  London,  1700. 

TATIA'NUS,  of  Assyria,  was  a  pupil  of  Justin  Martyr,  after  whose 
death  he  wrote  an  apology  for  Christianity,  under  the  title  of  <  A 
Discourse  to  the  Heathen '  {A^s  wphs  ^'EAAiiyos).  In  this  work  ho 
gives  some  account  of  his  own  life.  He  was  brought  up  ui  heathenism, 
the  difierent  forms  of  which  became  known  to  him  by  his  many 
travels :  and  ajl  those  forms  appeared  to  him  unsatisfactory.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Old  Testament,  on  which  he  tiioaght  be 
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law  the  impreM  of  truth.  Arriving  at  Rome,  where  he  practised  as  a 
rhetorician,  he  met  with  Justin  Martyr,  by  whom  he  was  converted  to 
ChriAtiauity. 

After  the  death  of  Justin  he  embraced  some  heretical  opiniona, 
the  germs  of  which  may  be  seen  in  his '  Discourse  to  the  Heathen.' 
The  chief  of  his  heresies  were  the  Mardonite  doctrines  of  the  two 
principles  of  good  and  evU,  and  of  the  evil  of  matter,  and  the  Valen- 
tinian  doctrine  concerning  Aeons.  His  followers  were  however  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  practical  application  they  made  of  their  Marcionlte 
opinions  by  lives  of  the  strictest  asceticism.  They  lived  in  celibacy, 
refused  all  luxuries,  and  abstained  from  the  use  of  wine  even  at  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Hence  they  were  called  Enoratites  (^7ir^T7Ta<),  Apo- 
tactitea  {ikirordKriKoi),  and  HjdroparastatsD  {v^porapcurrdTai).  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  these  terms  were  often  applied  to  all  ascetics. 
The  Tatianists  were  Encratites,  but  all  called  Enoratites  were  not 
Tatianists.  The  date  of  Tatian's  heresy  is  placed  by  Eusebius  in  tiie 
year  a.d.  172. 

Of  his  lost  works  the  chief  were  a  treatise  on  '  Perfection  after  the 
Pattern  of  the  Saviour'  {irepl  rod  Karit  rhv  aornipa  KorofnurfJiov),  and  a 

*  Harmony  of  the  Four  Qospels '  {tvayy4\ioy  5i&  rttrtrdpuy).  The  latter 
work  is  particularly  noticed  by  Theodoret,  who  found  200  copies  of  it 
iu  the  Syrian  churches,  which  he  took  away  from  the  people  on 
account  of  the  heresie!)  contained  in  the  book.  For  this  reason,  chiefly, 
Neander  supposes  that  the  Harmony  of  Tatian  was  not  simply  com- 
piled from  the  narratives  of  the  four  Evangelists,  but  contained  also 
many  things  out  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  Some  writers,  among 
whom  is  Lardner,  think  that  Tatian's  '  Harmony '  is  still  extant  in  an 
Arabic  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  Library.  His  'Apology '  is  usually 
printed  in  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr.  There  are  separate  editions 
of  it  by  Qesner,  folio,  Zurich,  1546 ;  and  by  Worth,  Svo,  Oxon.,  1700. 

(Eusebius,  ffUt.  Ecc,  iv.  29;  Hieronymus,  De  Vir,  lUtut,,  a  29; 
Clemens  Alexand.,  Strom,  iii.  12 ;  Lardner's  Credibilitif,  pt.  ii.,  c.  xiil., 
&o, ;  xxxvL,  sec.  2;  Neandei's  Qesch.  der  Christ.  Rdig.  und  £irehe,  L, 
p.  762.  and  p.  1131.) 

TATIUS,  ACHILLE&    [Achilles  Tatius.] 

TAUBMANN,  FRIEDRICH,  was  born  at  Wonseee,  near  Baireuth, 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1565,  where  his  father  was  a  shoemaker.  His 
father  died  very  early,  and  his  mother  married  a  tailor,  who  wished  to 
bring  up  his  step-son  Friedrich  to  his  own  business ;  but  as  the  boy 
showed  little  inclination,  he  was  sent  in  1577,  to  school  at  Culmbaoh, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  singing  and  begging. 
In  1582  he  went  to  the  gymnasium  of  Heilbronn,  where  his  Latin 
verses  and  the  wit  displayed  in  them  were  so  much  admired,  that  he 
was  crowned  by  Paul  MelissuB  as  poet-laureate.  Ten  years  later  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  distinguished  himself, 
and,  in  1595,  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  ai^  eloquence,  to 
which  afterwards  the  honour  of  court-poet  was  added.  He  died  at 
Wittenbei^,  on  the  24th  of  March  1618. 

Taubmann  was  conscientious  in  the  discbaige  of  his  official  duties, 
and  he  was  a  witty  and  humorous  man.  During  his  lifetime  he  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  wit  of  the  age,  and  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  sought  his  society.  From  all  that  can  be  learned  about 
him,  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not,  like  many  others  in  similar  positions, 
forget  his  own  dignity  as  a  man :  he  never  acted  as  a  buffoon  or  a 
flatterer,  but  always  manifested  a  straightforward  and  upright  cha- 
racter. In  his  time  philology  was  sinking  very  rapidly  in  Saxony,  all 
attention  being  absorbed  by  theological  controversies  and  sophistries, 
aud  Taubmann  was  one  of  the  very  few  who,  both  in  earnest  and  in 
jest,  impressed  upon  his  contemporaries  the  necessity  of  resuming  a 
thorough  study  of  the  ancient  languages  as  the  only  means  of  raising 
theological  studies  to  their  proper  position.  Tiiis  he  did  more 
especially  in  his  work  'Dissertatio  de  Lingua  Latina,'  the  last  edition 
of  which  appeared  at  Wittenberg,  1614.  With  the  same  view  he 
exerted  himself  in  his  lectures,  and  in  his  editions  of  Plautus  (4to, 
Frankfurt,  1605,)  and  of  Yiigil  (4 to,  Wittenberg,  1618),  in  which  he 
mode  his  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  labours  of  foreign  scholars. 
His  poetical  works,  though  very  popular  in  his  time,  have  no  great 
merit.      They  appeared  in  sevend  collectiona^  under  the  titles  of 

*  Columbss  Poeticte/  '  Melodassia,'  '  Schediasmata  Poetioa,'  and  others. 
After  Taubmann  s  death,  the  name  of  Taubmanniana  was  applied  to 
all  kinds  of  witty  sayings  and  anecdotes. 

(Erasmi  Sohmidii  OrcUio  in  Taubmaruii  M$moriam,  Svo,  Wittenberg, 
1613 ;  Taubmanniana  oder  Fr.  Taubmann^»  Lcbcn,  Anecdoien  toitziffe 
EinfdlU  wid  SittentprUche,  von  Simon  von  Cjrene,  Svo,  Leipzig,  1 797 ; 
Fr.  Brandt.  Xe&en  und  Tod  Frid,  Tavlbmasmij  8vo,  Copenhagen,  1675 ; 
the  best  work  however  is  by  Ebert,  Lcbm  und  VeriicnsU  Fr.  Taub- 
mannt,  Svo,  Eisenberg,  1S14.) 

TAUL£H»  or  THAULEli,  JOHANN,  the  most  celebrated  Qerman 
divine  of  the  14th  century.  He  was  bom  in  1294,  as  some  writers 
say,  at  Cologne,  but  according  to  others  at  Strasbourg.  Respecting 
his  life  very  little  is  known.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Dominicans 
at  an  early  age,  and  wa^  held  in  the  highest  esteem  on  account  of  his 
knowledge  of  philosophy  and  mystic  theology,  as  well  as  for  his  pious 
and  unblemished  conduct,  although  he  fearlessly  attacked  the  vices 
and  follies  of  his  fellow-monks.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent 
in  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  nt  Strasbourg,  where  he  died  on 
the  16th  of  June  1361,  as  is  attested  by  Lis  tombstone,  which  still 
exists  in  that  city. 


Tauler  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  piety  and  devotion,  a  lealottB 
teacher,  and  a  ^reat  promoter  of  mystic  theology  in  Germany,  which 
must  regard  him  not  only  as  the  founder  of  that  school  of  divinity, 
but  at  the  same  time  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  Uiat  have  ever  sprang 
from  it.  His  sermons,  as  well  as  his  other  religious  and  ascetic  works 
show  a  glowing  imagination  and  deep  feeling:  they  are  less  addresaed 
to  the  understanding  than  to  the  heart.  But  although  this  leaning 
and  his  love  of  mysticism  frequently  led  him  to  religious  sentimentality 
and  absurdities,  yet  he  never  sinks  down  to  the  level  of  some  modem 
mystic  divines.  Tauler  was  deeply  read  in  scholastic  philosophy,  and 
although  in  his  sermons  he  endeavours  to  steer  dear  of  it,  yet  tiiey 
are  not  quite  free  from  sophistic  subtleties,  and  there  are  passages 
which  must  have  puzzled  more  than  enlightened  his  audience.  In  his 
love  of  trath,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  instruction  of  the  people,  he  was  a  worthy  predecessor  of  Luther. 
Tauler*s  influence  upon  the  Qerman  language  and  literature  has 
acquired  for  him  as  distinguished  a  plaoe  in  Uie  history  of  German 
literature  as  that  which  he  occupies  among  divines.  In  his  time 
German  prose  scarcely  existed,  and  the  standard  of  sermon-writing  was 
very  low.  The  creation  of  a  prose  literature  belongs  almost  exclusively 
to  him :  his  style  seldom  aims  at  oratorical  beauty,  his  sentences  are 
short  and  abrapt,  but  always  full  of  meaning.  His  language,  which 
is  the  dialect  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  is  as  pure  as  can  be  expected.  It 
appears  that  Tauler  did  not  himself  write  his  sermons,  but  they  were 
taken  down  as  they  were  preached,  by  many  of  his  hearers.  We 
must  therefore  suppose  that  in  the  editions  which  were  published 
shortly  after  his  death,  the  form  has  been  somewhat  altered  by  tho 
editors.  The  first  edition  of  his  sermons  appeared  at  Leipzig,  4  to, 
1498,  under  the  following  title :  '  Sermon  des  grossgelarten  in  gnaden 
erleuchteten  Doctoris  Jobanms  Tauleri  predigerr  ordens,  weisende  aufif 
den  nehesten  waren  wegk,  yn  geiste  csu  wandem  durch  ubersch- 
webenden  syn,  unvoracht  von  geistes  ynnige  vorwandelt  i  deutsch 
manchen  menschen  zu  selikeit.*  This  edition  was  followed  by  another 
at  Augsburg,  folio,  1508,  and  a  more  complete  one  at  Basel,  fol.,  1521. 
A  translation  of  these  sermons  into  the  dialect  of  Lower  Germany 
was  published  at  Halberstadt,  fol.,  152S,  and  another  into  High 
G^man  by  P.  J.  Spener,  at  Numberg,  4to,  1688.  A  new  edition  in 
modem  High  German  was  published  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  in  3 
vols.  Svo,  1825,  &a  The  most  interesting  among  his  other  religious 
works  is  that  on  the  imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  *  Nachfolgung  des 
armen  Lebens  Christi,'  which  was  first  printed  at  Frankfurt  in  1621. 
The  most  recent  ecUtion  is  that  by  Schlosser,  Frankf.,  1883.  A  collec- 
tion of  all  the  treatises  of  Tauler  was  commenced  in  1823,  at  Luzem, 
by  N.  Caaseder,  but  only  two  volumes  have  appeared. 

Most  of  the  works  of  Tauler  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Lauren- 
tins  Surius,  foL,  Cologne,  1548 ;  this  collection  has  been  reprinted  at 
Macerata  and  Paris.  There  are  also  one  Italian  and  three  Dutch 
translations :  the  best  of  the  Dutch  translations  is  that  in  folio,  Ant- 
werp, 1685. 

A  list  of  the  works  of  Tauler,  together  with  the  whole  literature  on 
the  subject,  is  given  in  Jorden's  Lexicon  Deuttcher  DiclUer  und  Pro- 
taisten,  voL  v.,  p.  1-9. 

TAURELLIUS,  L.    [Torelll] 

TAUSAN,  TAUSSEN,  or  TaGESEN,  JOHN,  the  first  Danish 
theolog^  who  made  his  countrymen  acquainted  with  tho  principles 
of  the  Lutheran  reformation.  He  was  bom  in  1494  at  Birkinde,  a 
village  in  the  island  of  Fiinen.  After  he  had  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  convent  of  Antworskow,  he  wished  to  continue  his  studies 
at  some  university,  and  the  abbot  of  the  convent  fixed  upon  Cologne. 
Here  he  became  accidentally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  earliest 
works  of  Luther,  which  excited  in  him  such  a  desire  to  study  under 
the  reformer,  that  he  defied  the  opposition  of  his  superiors,  and  went 
to  Wittenberg.  After  having  spent  some  time  here  he  went  to 
Rostock,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Copenhagen,  to  undertake  the  office  of  teacher  in  one  of  the  public 
schooh^  1521.  This  sphere  of  action  however  did  not  satisfy  him: 
his  wish  was  to  proclaim  the  new  doctrines,  which  he  thought  he 
could  do  more  effectually  if  he  withdrew  to  his  former  convent  of 
Antworskow.  Here  he  gained  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  at 
first  endeavoured  privately  to  make  his  brother  monks  acquainted 
with  the  reformed  doctrines;  but  in  1524,  on  the  occaaion  of  .the 
abbot  being  absent,  Tausan  delivered  a  sermon,  which  produced  such 
an  effect  on  his  hearers,  that  most  of  the  monks  declared  themselves 
ready  to  abandon  their  old  belief.  The  excitement  and  disturbance 
arising  from  such  proceedings  led  to  Tausan  being  transferred  to 
another  convent  at  Wiborg,  where  however  he  persevered  in  his  exer- 
tions, and  again  gained  a  considerable  number  of  followers.  King 
Frederic  I.  of  Denmark,  who  was  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
doctrines  of  the  German  reformers,  and  wished  to  favour  Tausan, 
sent  him,  in  1526,  a  letter  of  protection,  gave  him  the  title  of  court 
preacher,  and  assigned  to  him  a  church  at  Wiborg,  where  he  might 
preach  without  molestation.  The  bishop  of  this  place  opposed  him  in 
everything;  but  his  attempts  were  fruitless,  as  Tausan  was  supported 
by  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  The  disputes  between  toe  two 
religious  parties  now  became  more  vehement  eve^  day ;  and  at  last 
the  king,  in  order  to  save  Tausan,  invited  him,  m  1529,  to  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas. 
The  reformation  in  Denmark,  the  seeds  of  which  had  thus  been  sown 
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made  gradual  and  steady  progreas ;  and  in  order  to  settle  the  question 
permanently,  the  king  issued  a  commaDd  that  deputies  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  should  appear  on  the  8th  of  Septemher 
1580,  before  the  assembly  of  the  states,  and  explain  their  creeds  and 
points  of  dispute.  Tausan  and  the  principal  men  of  his  party  were 
present,  and  it  was  finally  settled  tiiat  the  Protestants  should  preach 
and  propagate  their  doctrlDes.  The  tranquillity  thus  restored  was 
interrupted  by  the  king's  death  in  1688,  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
party,  and  more  especially  the  bishop  of  Roeakilde,  again  began  to 
trouble  Tausan,  who  was  on  the  point  of  being  driven  out  of  his 
country.  For  a  time  he  absented  himself  from  Copenhagen;  but 
Protestantism  in  the  meanwhile  made  such  progress,  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  it  in  a  short  time  either  ceased  or  became  very  weak.  In  1587 
in  which  year  John  Bugenhagen  was  sent  by  Luther  to  Denmark  to 
assist  in  arranging  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  country,  Tausan  was 
appointed  preacher  and  lecturer  on  theology  at  Roeskilde ;  and  four 
years  later  he  was  made  bishop  of  Ripen,  an  office  which  he  held  until 
his  death,  on  tibe  9th  of  November  1561. 

Tausan  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  theological  works  in  Danish : 
some  of  them  are  controversial,  others  exegetical,  and  a  third  class 
consists  of  translations  of  portions  of  the  Scripture  and  of  original 
hymns.  His  works,  as  well  as  the  history  of  his  life,  show  that  he 
was  a  simple  and  straightforward  man;  bat  in  talent  he  was  far 
inferior  to  the  great  reformers  who  were  his  contemporaries. 

(L.  Holberg,  DdnnemarcJcitche  Norwegische  Staata-und  lUicki-Bia- 
torict  p.  128,  &c.;  compare  Jocher,  AUgem.  Odehrten-LexiCf  It.,  p. 
1080,  &c) 

TAVERNIER,  JEAN-BAPTISTE,  BARON  D'AUBONNE,  the  son 
of  an  Antwerp  engraver  who  bad  settled  at  Paris  and  dealt  in  maps, 
was  bom  in  1605.  He  was  a  ti-aveller  from  his  boyhood.  The  sight 
of  the  maps  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  the  conversation  of 
the  geographers  who  frequented  his  father's  shop,  inspired  him  with  a 
passion  for  seeing  foreign  countries,  which  he  soon  contrived  to  gratify, 
it  does  not  very  dearly  appear  by  what  means  or  in  what  capacity. 

Between  1620  and  the  close  of  1680  he  visited  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  :  this  may  bo  considered  as  his  apprenticeship  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  traveller.  Between  1630  and  1669  he  made  six  journeys 
to  the  East :  this  was  the  portion  of  his  life  devoted  to  productive 
toil  The  stoiy  of  the  remainder  of  bis  life,  from  1670  to  1680, 
impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  an  elastic  and  untired  spirit,  which, 
stimulated  in  part  by  bis  dilapidated  fortune,  but  still  more  by  an 
incapacity  of  repose,  sunk  in  an  attempt  to  re-enter  that  world  of 
active  exertion  in  which  his  place  had  been  occupied  by  vounger  men. 
To  appreciate  Tavemier,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  his  character  as  it 
displayed  itself  in  each  of  these  three  periods. 

He  appears  to  have  left  his  paternal  home  before  he  had  completed 
his  fifteenth  year;  for  he  tells  us  that  after  visiting  England,  Antwerp, 
Amsterdam,  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  Augsburg,  and  Niimberg,  he  was 
induced  by  what  he  heard  at  the  last-mentioned  place  of  the  mustering 
of  armies  in  Bohemia  to  repair  to  the  theatre  of  war.  About  a  day's 
journey  firom  Niimberg  he  met  Colonel  Brener,  son  of  the  governor  of 
Vienna,  who  took  him  into  his  service.  Tavemier  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Prague,  8th  of  November  1620.  Some  years  later  he  followed 
his  master  to  Yienna,  and  was  presented  by  him  to  his  uncle,  the 
governor  of  Raab,  at  that  time  viceroy  of  Hungary,  who  received  the 
young  Frenchman  into  his  family  in  the  capacity  of  a  page.  With 
this  nobleman  Tavemier  remained  four  years  and  a  half,  and  ultinoately 
obtained  his  dismissal  with  a  view  to  entering  the  service  of  the  Prince 
of  Mantua.  Something  appears  to  have  made  him  change  this  deter- 
mination ;  for  after  a  brief  stay  in  Mantua  he  left  it  about  Christmas 
1629,  and  after  making  a  short  tour  in  Italy,  and  visiting  his  friends 
at  Paris,  returned  to  Germany.  During  the  summer  of  1629  he  made 
an  excursion  into  Poland,  on  bis  return  from  which  he  attached  him- 
self for  a  short  time  to  the  family  of  Colonel  Batler,  **  who  s^Fterwards 
killed  Wallenstein."  Hearing  a  report  that  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II.,  (afterwards  emperor  himself,  with  the  title  of 
Ferdinand  III.)  was  to  be  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  in  Regens- 
burg,  Tavemier,  who  had  been  present  at  that  prince's  election  as  king 
of  Hungary  (1625)  and  his  coronation  as  king  of  Bohemia  (1627), 
wished  to  be  present  at  this  third  solemnity  also,  and  with  this  view 
threw  up  his  appointment  (whatever  it  was)  in  Butler*s  household. 

Tavemier  has  nowhere  explicitly  stated  what  were  bis  rank  and 
occupations  while  he  led  this  unsettled  life.  No  expression  escapes 
him  to  intimate  that  he  at  any  time  found  himself  at  a  loss  for  money. 
The  appointment  of  page  in  the  family  of  a  nobleman  holding  the 
high  office  of  viceroy  of  Hungary  was  generally  the  first  step  to  the 
command  of  a  troop.  Yet  there  is  a  vagueness  in  the  language  of 
Tavemier  while  speaking  of  this  part  of  his  history,  which  leads  UB  to 
suspect  that  his  station  was  more  of  a  menial  character.  His  lively 
and  enterprising  disposition  seems  however  to  have  made  him  a  genend 
favourite,  and  his  power  of  expressing  himself— not  very  elegantly,  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  his  French,  yet  intelligibly— in  several  European 
languages,  rendered  him  an  eligible  attendant.  His  position  was  most 
probably  that  of  one  of  the  ready-handed,  quick-witted,  not  over- 
scrapulous  attendants,  with  whom  men  of  high  rank  In  that  age  found 
it  necessaty  to  surround  themselves.  From  hints  dropped  in  different 
parts  of  his  travels,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  had  picked  up  some 
money  in  the  wars;  he  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  military 


art ;  he  knew  something  of  watchmaking  and  jewellery ;  and,  above 
all,  he  had  leamed  to  shift  for  himself.  Beyond  such  a  generil 
acquaintance  with  maps  and  geography  as  he  had  picked  up  in  hia 
father's  shop,  he  possessed  no  literary  or  scientific  attainments;  and 
his  tastes  and  habits  were  those  of  the  young  rufflers  of  his  age.  A 
naturally  frank  and  kindly  though  somewhat  boisterous  temper  had 
done  much  to  neutralise  the  worst  impressions  of  the  lax  school  in 
which  he  had  been  educated. 

After  such  preliminary  traming,  and  vnlh  a  character  thus  far 
developed,  Tavemier  commenced  his  travels  in  the  east  He  had 
already  been  turning  his  eyes  in  that  direction,  and  making  interest  to 
be  received  into  the  suite  of  a  new  ambassador  the  emperor  was  about 
to  despatch  to  the  grand  seignior,  when  the  confidential  agent  of 
Richelieu,  Father  Joseph,  who  had  known  him  at  Paris,  proposed  that 
he  should  accompany  two  young  French  noblemen  who  were  travelllDg 
to  Palestine  by  the  way  of  Constantinoplei  Tavemier  closed  with 
the  offer,  and  in  company  with  his  employers  reached  that  city  daring 
the  winter  of  1680-81.  A  recent  biographer  has  stated  that  he  begin 
his  first  journey  in  1686  :  the  origin  of  the  mistake  is  as  apparent  ai 
that  it  is  a  mistake.  Tavemier  says,  *'  after  the  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation was  finished,"  and  Ferdinand  IIL  was  not  crowned  king  of  the 
Romans  till  December  1636.  Tavemier  gives  no  dates  in  the 
account  of  his  first  journey;  but  we  know  that  he  embarked  at 
Marseille  for  his  seoond  in  September  1638  ;  and  we  also  know  that 
he  arrived  at  Rome  on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage  on  the  day  of 
Easter.  He  was  detained  eleven  months  at  Constantinople,  waitbg 
for  a  caravan,  and  seven  weeks  by  a  severe  attack  of  sid^ness  at 
Aleppo ;  BO,  if  we  assume  he  set  out  from  R^enaburg  in  December 
1686,  we  have  only  three  months  left  for  the  overland  jonmey  from 
Regensburg  to  Dresden,  Vienna,  Constantinople^  Erseroum,  TMz, 
Ispahan,  Baghdad,  Aleppo,  and  Scanderoon,  and  the  voya^  from 
Somderoon  to  Rome.  It  is  impossible  that  Tavemier's  first  journey 
could  have  been  subsequent  to  Ferdinand's  coronation  as  king  of  the 
Romans.  But  a  strong  effort  was  made  by  that  prince's  father  to  bare 
him  crowned  at  the  dose  of  the  diet  held  at  Regensburg  in  1630;  and 
Tavemier,  writing  from  memory  forty  years  later,  may  have  imagined 
that  the  festivities  he  witnessed  at  that  time  were  in  honour  of  a 
coronation  which  was  expected  to  take  place,  but  did  not  Two 
passages  in  his  Travels  seem  to  pLice  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  viait 
to  Regensburg  which  led  to  his  first  journey  took  place  in  1630.  hi 
his  first  volume  (p.  689  of  the  Paris  edition  of  1676)  the  expression 
occurs,  "in  1682  on  the  road  from  Ispahan  to  Bagdat."  He  only 
travelled  that  road  once,  and  that  was  on  his  return  from  his  first 
expedition  into  Persia.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  upon  the  evidence 
of  a  figure  in  a  book  not  very  correctly  printed  ;  but  in  the  account 
of  his  first  journey  to  Ispahan  he  mentions  having  seen  at  Tocat  the 
visir,  who  was  executed  a  few  days  later,  after  being  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Baghdad.  This  can  only  refer  to  Khosrew  Pasha,  executed 
there  about  the  end  of  April  1682. 

This  date  being  ascertained,  the  chronology  of  the  ensuing  forty 
years  of  Tavemier  s  life  may  be  gleaned  from  his  travels  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  He  began  his  first  journey  to  the  east  from  Regenaburig  in 
December  1680,  penetrated  by  way  of  Constantinople  and  Tabriz  to 
Ispahan,  and  retumed  by  Baghdad  and  Aleppo  to  Europe  early  in  the 
Slimmer  of  1688.  From  this  date  till  the  commencement  of  his  aecond 
voyage  his  history  would  be  a  complete  blank  had  he  not  told  in  a 
parenthesis  that  he  was  appointed  comptroller  in  the  household  of  tbe 
Duo  d'Orl^ans,  who  gave  him  leave  of  abeence  during  his  journeys  to 
the  east.  On  the  18th  of  September  1688  he  embarked  at  Marseilk 
in  a  Dutch  vessel,  and,  landing  at  Scanderoon,  proceeded  by  way  of 
Aleppo  and  the  Great  Desert  west  of  the  Euphrates  to  Basra.  There 
he  embarked  in  a  vessel  sailing  to  Ormus,  and,  landing  at  Busbire, 
proceeded  through  Shiraz  to  Ispahan.  After  some  stay  in  that  capital, 
he  travelled  by  Shiraz  and  Lars  to  Qombroon,  where  he  embarked  for 
Sunt  He  visited  Asrra  on  this  occasion ;  but  here  agam  we  areata 
loss  for  dates  to  enable  us  to  trace  his  routes.  We  only  know  that  be 
passed  through  Burhampore  on  his  return  from  Agra  to  Surat  in  1641; 
that  he  visited  Gk>a,  and  retumed  to  Surat  by  land  about  the  end  of 
that  year ;  and  that  he  was  at  Ahmedabad,  either  going  to  or  returning 
from  Agra,  in  1642.  That  he  had  revisited  Ispahan  in  the  inteml  is 
not  improbable,  since  he  says  that  "  for  six  joumeys  which  I  have 
made  bstween  Paris  and  Ispahan,  I  have  made  twice  as  many  from 
Ispahan  to  Agra  and  other  parts  of  the  Oreal  Mogul's  dominions. 
He  was  at  Ispcdian  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1642,  and  probably 
soon  after  returned  to  France.  On  his  third  voyage  he  took  with  him 
the  brother  already  alluded  to,  and  left  Paris  on  the  6th  of  December 
1648.  This  time,  after  visitmg  Ispahan  as  usual*  he  embarked  » 
Gombroon  for  India.  In  Januanr  1645  he  left  Surat  on  an  exournon 
to  the  diamond-mines  near  Gofconda.  In  January  1648  he  made  a 
Toysge  by  sea  to  Goa;  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  be  embarked  at 
M&gvela  for  Batavia,  whence  he  retumed  to  Europe  in  the  Dut<ffl 
fleet  in  1649.  Tavemier's  fourth  joumey  occupied  him  from  the  IStb 
of  June  1661,  when  he  set  out  from  Paris,  till  1655.  On  this  occasi^ 
he  proceeded  from  Persia  to  Masulipatan  in  May  1652 ;  he  ^^j^ 
the  diamond-mines  near  Golconda  in  1658 ;  and  in  1654  he  travelled 
firom  Ormuz  to  Eennan,  and  after  spending  three  months  there  took 
the  route  of  Fezd  to  Ispe^n,  and  retumed  to  Europe  by  Smym*- 
His  fifth  joumey  was  begun  in  Febraary  1656.    He  was  at  Agra  m 
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1659,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  for  other  dates  in  this  journey.  The  sixth 
and  last  expedition  that  Tavemier  made  to  the  east  was  begun  in 
November  1663  and  was  terminated  In  1660.  The  most  important 
novelty  of  this  journey  was  his  tour  through  the  province  of  Bengal 
as  far  as  Dacca,  which  occupied  him  from  November  1665  till  July  or 
August  1666.  He  was  at  Ispahan  in  July  1667,  and  on  bis  return  to 
Europe  visited  Constantinople  for  the  second  time. 

The  very  unsatisfactory  arrangement  adopted  in  the  narrative  of . 
Tavemier's  journeys  has  rendered  it  advlBable  to  extract Jrom  it  the 
preceding  incomplete  chronology  of  them.    His  first  publication  was  | 
an  account  of  the  interior  of  the  seraglio  at  Constantinople, '  Nouvelle  j 
Relation  de  I'lntdrieur  du  Serail/  published  at  Paris,  in  a  thin  4to  I 
volume,  in  1675.    This  was  followed  by  an  account  of  his  travels, ' 
'  Six  Voyages  en  Turquie,  en  Perse,  et  aux  Indes,'  also  at  Paris,  in  two  i 
quarto  volumes,  in  1676.  A  third  volume  was  added  in  1679,  containing 
an  account  of  Japan  and  the  origin  of  tho  persecution  of  the  Christians 
in  these  islands ;  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  deputies  from 
the  king  and  the  French  company  of  the  Indies  both  in  Persia  and 
India ;  observations  on  the  commerce  of  the  East  Indies;  aeoowit  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tunquin ;  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  in 
Asia. 

In  preparing  the  account  of  the  seraglio  and  the  two  first  volumes 
of  his  Travels,  Tavemier  employed  Chappuzeau,  a  dull  and  unintel- 
ligent  writer :  the  memoirs  contained  in  the  third  volume  were  pre- 
pared by  Lachapelle,  secretary  to  the  president  Lamaignon.  The 
account  of  the  seragUo,  and  the  contents  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
travels,  are  partly  memoirs  compiled  from  the  information  of  others, 
and  partljT  more  fall  expositions  of  topics  touched  upon  in  his  narra- 
tive. It  is  to  the  first  two  volumes  of  Tavern ier*s  travels  that  we 
must  look  for  such  information  of  the  countries  he  visited,  the  time 
he  spent  in  them,  and  the  adventures  he  encountered,  as  is  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  determine  what  he  witnessed  himself,  what  he  learned 
from  the  report  of  others,  how  far  his  informants  were  worthy  of 
belief,  and  how  far  he  was  qualified  to  understand  their  communica- 
tions. But  the  arrangement  of  these  two  volumes  is  the  very  worst 
that  could  be  conceived  for  supplying  satis&otory  information  upon 
these  heads.  The  first  volume  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the 
various  routes  by  which  the  Parisian  traveller  can  reach  Constanti- 
nople, Ispahan,  and  the  Persian  Quit  It  is  arranged  as  a  routier;  the 
result  of  all  Tavemier^s  observations  upon  each  line  of  road  is  given 
at  once,  and  it  is  only  from  incidental  remarks  that  we  learn  when 
and  in  what  direction  he  travelled  it  His  remarks  upon  the  customs, 
government,  and  commerce  of  the  different  countries  are  thrown  into 
intercalary  chapters.  A  similar  arrangement  is  adopted  in  his  second 
volume,  which  contains  the  fruits  of  his  observations  in  the  soath  of 
India,  in  the  region  between  Surat  and  Delhi,  in  Bengal,  and  in  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  work  is  neither 
a  systematic  account  of  the  geography  and  statistics  of  the  countries 
in  which  Tavemier  travellod,  nor  is  it  a  personal  narrative  of  the 
traveller.  It  is  an  ill-digested  and  unsatisfactory  attempt  to  combine 
both. 

Yet  are  the  four  volumes  we  have  mentioned  full  of  available 
matter,  both  for  the  historian  and  the  geographer.  The  former  will 
find  in  it  the  fruits  of  the  forty  years'  experience  and  observation  of  a 
European  merchant  in  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, in  the  17th  century.  Tavemier  did  not  possess  either  the 
intellect  or  the  education  of  Thdvenot  and  Bemier,  but  his  opportu- 
nities of  observation  were  more  varied  and  protracted.  He  was  a 
part  of  that  commercial  enterprise  and  rivalry  of  which  they  were 
only  spectators.  He  ii  himself  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  adventurers 
who  at  that  time  managed  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  the  East 
His  unconscious  revektions  of  his  own  character  may  be  relied  upon, 
and  the  naivetd  with  which  they  are  made  encourages  us  to  believe 
what  he  tells  us  of  others.  His  statements  have  not  passed  unchal- 
lenged :  they  wounded  the  national  pride  of  the  Dutch  too  sorely  to 
be  left  i^ithout  a  reply,  and  the  partisan  feelings  of  the  Protestant 
literati  of  Europe  induced  them  to  embrace  the  cause  of  Holland,  in 
opposition  to  the  protdgd  of  Louis  ZIV.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic 
literati  took  little  interest  in  a  writer  who  firankly  confessed  that  he 
saw  nothing  interesting  or  valuable  in  the  plain  of  Troy  or  the  ruins 
of  Persepohs.  And  yet  notwithstanding  the  violent  attacks  of  the 
Dutch  and  Calvinist  writers,  the  silence  of  others,  and  even  of  him- 
self (for  Tavemier  did  not  engage  in  a  controversy),  not  one  material 
assertion  he  made  has  been  disproved.  Unfriendly  criticism  has  been 
confined  to  the  remark  that  many  of  his  statements  regarding  the 
Dutch  are  trivial,  and  betray  a  littleness  of  mind  :  this  may  be^  but 
they  are  not  the  less  characteristic  for  that  reason.  Tavemier^s 
accounts  of  the  principal  objects  of  Oriental  commerce  in  his  day,  of 
the  leading  markets  and  routes  of  trade,  of  the  money  of  the  different 
countries,  and  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  are  more  full  and  intelli- 
gible than  those  we  find  in  any  other  cotemporary  writer.  His 
success  in  trade  affords  a  guarantee  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinions 
he  states.  We  have  collated  his  routes,  whenever  this  was  poesible, 
with  those  of  recent  travellers,  and  have  found  them  in  general  so 
accurate^  that  they  may  be  relied  upon  for  the  purposes  of  comparative 
geography,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  as  affording  information  regard- 
mg  tracts  which  have  not  been  visited  since  his  time.  Taveroier*s 
I  of  the  route  from  Casviu  to  India  by  Candahar,  and  of  the 


provinces  to  the  north  of  Erivan,  leave  a  favourable  impression  of  his 
talent  for  extracting  information  from  the  native  authorities.  He  has 
been  accused  of  plagiarism,  principally  because  of  the  striking  coin- 
cidence between  his  account  of  the  Qiiebres  of  Eerman,  publi3ied  in 
1676,  and  that  which  Louis  Moreri  published  in  1671  from  the  papera 
of  Father  Qabriel  de  Chinon.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  Moreri's 
publication  is  lucidly  arranged  and  neatly  expressed,  while  the  account 
contained  in  Taveraier^s  travels  is  confused  and  miserable  in  point  of 
diction.  Had  it  been  taken  from  Moreri,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
the  latter  could  have  been  so  wretchedly  composed.  Add  to  this  that 
the  information  found  in  the  papers  of  Father  Qabriel  is  not  said  to 
have  been  the  fmit  of  penonal  observation :  that  Tavemier  resided 
three  months  among  the  Quebres  atKirman,and  had  frequent  dealings 
with  them  in  India  and  elsewhere;  that  he  and  Father  Qabriel 
repeatedly  met  in  Persia;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  priest  is 
quite  as  likely  to  have  derived  his  information  from  the  merchant  as 
otherwise.  In  judging  of  the  statements  made  by  Tavemier,  the 
school  in  which  he  was  trained,  and  his  personal  character  as  it  appears 
from  his  own  story,  must  always  be  kept  in  view.  He  had  no  know- 
ledge of  or  taste  for  science  and  literature^  for  art,  or  antiquarian 
research.  He  acted  upon  impulse,  and  his  instincts  were  love  of 
travelling,  and  desire  to  acquire  money  for  the  sake  of  spending  it  in 
feasting  and  personal  display.  A  diamond  was  a  more  interesting 
object  to  him  than  the  mysterious  remains  of  Tchelminar.  He  had 
no  very  nice  or  refined  sense  of  honour,  but  he  was  frank  and 
veracious,  and  little  inclined  to  deck  himself  with  stolen  feathers  of 
literature;  possibly  because  he  could  not  appreciate  their  value. 

In  this  review  we  have  been  obliged  to  anticipate  that  part  of  the 
history  of  the  third  period  of  Tavernier^s  hfe,  which  relates  to  what 
may  be  called  his  literary  labours.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  abridge 
the  sequel  of  our  narrative.  On  Taveroier's  return  from  his  sixth 
joumey  he  was  presented  with  Uitret  de  nobletsey  by  Louis  XIV.,  and 
purchased  about  the  same  time  the  barony  of  Aubonne  in  the  Pais  de 
Vaud.  When  his  travels  were  published,  they  were,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated above,  fiercely  attacked;  in  particular,  most  virulentiy  by 
Jurieu,  in  his  'Esprit  de  11  Amauld'  (December  1684);  more  tem- 
perately and  with  a  greater  parade  of  evidence  by  Henrick  van  Quel- 
lenburtth,  in  '  Vindida)  Batavicas'  (Amsterdam  1684).  Tavemier  made 
no  reply.  Bayle  has  given  a  characteristic  account  of  his  conduct 
relative  to  the  publication  of  Jurieu,  which  was  rather  a  libel  than  a 
criticism.  '*  He  made  a  noise  in  the  taverns  and  streets,  he  threatened 
and  even  named  the  day  and  hoar  when  he  would  apply  to  the  Wal- 
loon consistory  of  Rotterdam  to  demand  execution  of  the  canonical 
laws  sgainst  the  minister  who  had  dishonoured  him  :  but  his  threaten- 
ings  came  to  nothing,  he  retired  very  peaceably,  and  never  commenced 
any  prosecution  at  all."  The  misconduct  of  a  nephew,  to  whom  he 
had  intmsted  the  management  of  his  affidn  in  the  Levant^  obliged 
him  to  sell,  some  time  previous  to  1688,  his  hotel  in  Paris  and  hii 
estate  of  Aubonne.  He  retired  first  into  Switxerland,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Berlin,  where  he  was  nominated  by  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg director  of  a  projected  East  India  Company.  From  the  time 
of  his  fint  joumey  he  had  regretted  being  prevented  from  carrying 
into  execution  a  design  which  he  then  entertained  of  retuming  from 
Persia  through  the  Russian  dominions.  His  new  appointment  afforded 
him  an  excuse  and  opportunity  for  making  that  journey,  and  he  set 
out  to  travel  to  the  East  Indies  across  Russia  in  1688.  He  was  taken  ill 
on  the  way  and  died  at  Copenhagen  (Bayle  says  at  Moscow),  Julv,  1689. 

{Lei  tix  Voyages  de  Jean  £aptuU  Tavemier,  Ecuyer  Baron  d* Aubonne, 
en  Turquie,  en  Peree,  et  aux  Indes,  ik  Paris,  4to,  1676-79;  VEeprit  de 
M.  AmaM,  tir4  des  ierits  de  luietdeses  disciples,  Deventer,  12mo, 
1684 ;  Henrick  van  Quellenburgh,  Vindicice  Bata/vicce,  qfte  Btfutatie 
van  het  Traetaet  van  /.  B,  Tavemier,  Chevalier,  Baron  d^ Aubonne, 
Amsterdam,  4to,  1684;  Bayle,  v,  'Tavemier;'  Biographie  UniverseUe^ 
V. '  Tavemier,  Jean  Baptiste,'  par  Weiro.) 

*  TAYLER,  FREDERICK,  was  bom  near  Elstree,  Hertfordshire,  in 
1804.  Having  early  acquired  notice  in  the  art-circles  of  the  metropolis 
by  his  sketches  and  drawings,  especially  of  animals,  he  was  elected  first 
an  associate  and  in  1885  a  member  of  the  old  Society  of  Painten  in 
Water-colours.  In  the  gallery  of  that  sodety  his  pictures  soon  seemed 
him  a  considerable  measure  of  popularity ;  and  amid  all  the  fluctua- 
tions of  taste  and  fashion  in  art  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
he  has  maintained  his  place  in  the  general  estimation  as  one  of  the 
most  original  and  brilliant  of  English  water>colour  painters.  At  first, 
Mr.  Tayler  painted  a  good  deal  in  conjunction  with  Qeoige  Barrett,  he 
furnishing  the  figures  to  that  painters  landscapes,  as  Sidney  Cooper 
has  occasionally  furnished  the  figures  to  the  landscapes  of  Lee,  and 
Andsell  to  those  of  Creswick ;  but  sinoe  Mr.  Barrett's  death  Mr.  Tayler 
has  painted  alon&  His  pictures  have  been  very  ku^ly  drawn  from 
the  Scotch  Highlands,  embracing  Highland  peasants  and  sportsmen, 
ponies,  dogs»  and  deer,  in  various  scenes,  occupations,  and  cirenm- 
stanoes ;  snd  few  painten  have  shown  themselves  more  familiar  with 
the  Scotch  mountains,  moors,  and  lakes,  or  more  at  home  in  the 
'  bothies.'  Another  favourite  class  of  subjects  consists  of  hunting  and 
hawldng  parties  in  the  costume  of  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  and  tho 
fint  half  of  the  18ih  century,  which  his  knowledge  of  hones  and  dogs, 
and  his  tact  in  costume  enabled  him  to  paint  with  great  spirit  aiid 
facility  :  a  series  of  lithographie  copies  of  his  sketches  has  made  his 
skill  in  these  classes  of  subjects  widely  known.    One  of  Mr.  Tayler^s 
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Family  going  to  Charoh/  &c.,  are  among  the  beat  known  of  his  larger 
oompositioQB.    His  etchings  and  book  illustrationfl  are  popular. 
♦TAYLOR,  ALFRED  SWAINE.    [5*5  vol.  tl,  col.  1027.] 

TAYLOR,  BROOK.  Referring  to  the  Abts  and  Soibnoes  Diviaion 
of  our  work  for  an  account  of  Tatlob'b  Theorem,  and  of  the  methods 
of  algebraical  development  which  are  the  consequences  of  it,  we  here 
confine  our  attention  to  such  points  in  the  history  of  Taylor  himself 
and  that  of  his  theorem,  as  can  be  recovered  from  the  neglect  into 
which  they  have  fallen,  at  least  in  this  country. 

Nothing  is  said  of  Brook  Taylor  in  the  '  Biographia  Britanniea,'  or 
Martin's  'Biographia  Fhilosophica ; '  and  Button,  &c.,  give  nothing  but 
the  date  of  his  birth  and  death,  entrance  into  college  and  the  Royal 
Society.  The  '  Biographie  Universelle '  was  the  first  work  which  gave 
any  detail  of  his  life,  and  this  is  due  to  the  following  circumstance  : — 
In  1790,  some  members  of  the  French  Academy,  struck  with  the 
scantiness  of  the  existing  information  relative  to  so  celebrated  a  man,  re- 
quested Mr.  W.  Seward  to  make  some  inquiry  on  the  subject  in  England. 
This  gentleman  applied  to  Sir  William  Young,  Brook  Taylor's  grandson, 
who  accordingly  drew  up  an  account  of  his  ancestor  from  family 
materials,  and  printed  and  circulated  it  privately.  This  account, 
which  was  not  published,  was  entitled  '  Contemplatio  Philosophica,  a 
posthumous  work  of  the  late  Brook  Taylor,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  some  time 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the 
auUior,  by  Ms  grandson,  Sir  William  Young,  Bart.,  F.RS.,  AS.S.,with 
an  appendix,  containing  sundry  original  papers,  &&,  London,  printed 
by  W.  Bulmer  and  Co.,  Shakspeare  Printing-office,  1793.'  The  account 
given  by  Prony  in  the  *  Biographie  Universelle'  (1826)  is,  we  are 
almost  sure,  one  drawn  up  at  the  time  from  Sir  W.  Young^s  manu- 
script account  as  forwarded  to  Paris;  with  parenthetical  sentences 
inserted  just  before  publication.  It  is  from  this  work  that  the  following 
account  is  taken,  as  to  the  facts  of  his  private  life : — 

Brook  Taylor  was  bom  at  Edmonton,  August  18, 1686,  and  was  the 
son  of  John  Taylor,  of  Bifrons  House  in  Kent,  by  Olivia,  daughter  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Tempest,  of  Durham,  Baronet  John  Taylor  was  the 
son  of  Nathaniel,  who,  to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own  diary,  "tugged  and 
wrestled  with  the  Lord  in  prayer,"  and  was  membsr  (elected  by 
Cromwell's  summons)  for  the  county  of  Bedford  in  the  (Barebones) 
parliament  of  1653.  Brook  Taylor's  father  was  the  most  despotic  of 
parents :  his  eon  was  educated  at  home,  where,  besides  enough  of  the 
usual  learning  to  enable  him  to  begin  residence  at  St  John's  Cam- 
bridge in  1701,  he  became  excellent  both  in  music  and  painting. 
"  His  numerous  family  were  generally  proficient  in  music,  but  the 
domestic  hero  of  the  art  was  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  In  a  large 
family  picture  he  is  represented,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  sitting  in  the 
centre  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  the  two  elder  of  whom  crown  him 
with  laurel  bearing  the  insignia  of  harmony."  The  paintings  of  the 
future  writer  on  perspective  are  represented  as  not  needing  the 
allowance  always  made  for  amateurs,  but  as  capable  of  bearing  the 
closest  scrutiny  of  artists.  At  Cambridge  he  applied  himself  to 
mathematics^  and  acquired  early  the  notice  of  Keil,  Machin,  and 
others.  His  first  writing  was  on  the  centre  of  oscillation,  in  1708,  as 
appears  by  a  letter  to  Keil,  (afterwards  given  in  '  PhiL  Trans.,'  1718, 
No.  837).  In  1709  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.R,  in  17U  that  of 
LL.D. :  in  1712  he  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Society.  As  yet  he  had 
published  nothing :  his  letters  to  Machin  (preserved  in  his  family), 
from  1709  to  1712,  treat  of  various  subjects;  and,  hi  lyirticular, 
contain  a  solution  of  Kepler^s  problem.  We  may  here  conveniently 
put  together  a  complete  list  of  his  works. 

In  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  1712  (No.  886),  On  the  ascent 
of  water  between  two  glass  planes;  1718  (No.  387),  On  the  centre  of 
oscillation ;  also  on  the  motion  of  a  vibrating  stnng :  in  the  same 
year,  a  paper  on  Music,  not  printed.  1718  (No.  844),  Account  of 
experiment  made  with  Hawksbee  on  the  law  of  attraction  of  the 
magnet  1717  (No.  852),  Method  of  Approximation  to  the  roots  of 
equations ;  (No.  858),  Appendix  to  Montmort  on  infinite  series ; 
(No.  854),  Solution  of  a  problem  proposed  by  Leibnita.  1719 
(No.  S60),  Reply  to  the  accusations  of  John  Bernoulli.  1721  (No. 
367),  Propositions  on  the  parabolic  motion  of  prqjectiles;  (No. 
363),  Experiments  on  magnetism.  1728  (No.  876),  6n  the  expan- 
sion of  the  thermometer.  Besides  these,  the  eeparate  publications 
are: — 

1715.  Methodus  incrementorum  direou  et  inverse.  LondinL— 1715. 
Linear  perspective^  or  a  new  method  of  representing  justly  all  manner 
of  objects  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  in  all  situations.  London. — 1719. 
New  principles  of  Lmear  perspective,  or  the  art  of  designing  on  a 
plane  the  representations  of  all  sorts  of  objects  in  a  more  general 
and  simple  method  than  has  been  done  before.  London.  A  different 
work  from  the  former :  its  second  edition  (called  the  third,  by  an 
obvious  mistake)  bears  *reviMd  and  corrected  by  John  Colson, 
London,  1749/  Joshua  Kirby's  well-known  work,  though  called 
Brook  Taylor's  perspective,  is  not  an  edition  of  Taylor,  but  a  new 
work  founded  on  his  methods. 

In  January  1714,  he  was  chosen  seorstaiy  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
1716,  he  visited  his  fiiends  Montmort  and  Co&ti  at  Pads.    He  bad 


just  had  a  warm  correspondence  with  the  former  on  the  Kewtonian 
doctrine,  and  on  the  tenets  of  Malebranche.  His  posthumous  work,  or 
rather  tract,  the  '  Contemplatio  Philosophica,'  seems  to  contain  his 
latest  thoughts  on  the  opinions  of  MsJebranche  and  Leibnitz.  In 
Wance  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Bishop  Bossuet  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Bolingbroke,  with  all  of  whom  Sir  W.  Toung  has  printed 
some  of  the  correspondence.  He  returned  to  England  in  Februaty 
1717 ;  but  his  health  was  now  impaired,  and,  throwing  np  the  secre- 
taryship in  October  1718,  he  retired  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  On  returning 
to  England  early  in  1719,  he  seems  to  have  abimdoned  the  matiie- 
matics  almost  entirely ;  among  his  papers  of  this  period  are  essays  on 
Jewish  Sacrifices,  and  on  the  lawfuhiess  of  eating  blood.  At  the  end 
of  1720  he  went  to  visit  Lord  Bolingbroke  at  La  Source,  near  Orleans, 
and  returned  to  England  in  1721.  After  the  middle  of  this  year  he 
wrote  nothing  for  publication,  nor  could  his  grandson  find  anything  of 
a  mathematical  character  among  his  papers,  with  the  exception  of 
reference  to  a  treatise  on  logarithms,  which  it  seems  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  friend  Lord  Paisley  (afterwards  Abercom)  to  prepare  for 
the  press,  but  which  was  never  printed. 

At  the  end  of  1721  he  married  a  young  lady  of  small  fortune,  a 
circumstance  which  occasioned  a  rupture  with  his  father.  Some 
months  after  his  marriage,  and  when  there  appeared  hope  of  issue,  his 
wife  was  informed  that  the  birth  of  a  son  would  probably  accomplish 
a  reconciliation  between  her  husband  and  his  father.  On  this  she 
fixed  her  mind  with  such  earnestness,  that  on  finding  herself  in  due 
time  actually  delivered  of  a  son,  she  "  literally  died  of  joy  : ''  the  infant 
also  perished.  This  melancholy  event  led  to  the  reconciliation  the 
hope  of  which  had  caused  it,  but  not  till  the  autumn  of  1723.  Dr. 
Taylor  returned  to  his  father's  house,  and  in  1725,  with  his  father's 
consent^  married  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor.  In  1729 
he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  in  the 
following  year  his  wife  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  afterwards 
the  mother  of  the  writer  of  the  memoir  from  which  we  cite.  This 
blow  was  fatal;  Lord  Bolingbroke,  now  settled  again  in  England, 
endeavoured  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  his  friend  by  inducing  him  to 
pass  some  time  in  his  house,  but  in  about  a  year  after  the  stroke, 
Dr.  Taylor  died  of  decline  (in  London,  we  suppose),  December  29, 
1731,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Saint  Anne's,  Soho.  The 
family  estate  of  Bifrons  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of 
his  brother  Herbert. 

Weshall  dismiss  other  points  with  brief  notice,  and  as  well  known, 
in  order  to  come  to  the  history  of  the  theorem  :  such  are  the  celebrity 
of  Taylor's  solution  of  the  problem  of  vibrating  chords,  the  questions 
he  proposed  to  the  foreign  mathematicians  in  the  war  of  problems, 
his  answer  to  those  of  Leibnitz,  the  accusation  of  plagiarism  made 
against  him  b^  John  Bernoulli,  and  his  reply.  With  reference  to  the 
celebrated  works  on  perspective,  the  first  was  mathematical,  the 
second  intended  for  artists  who  hardly  knew  anything  of  geometry. 
Bernoulli  charged  Taylor  with  having  taken  his  method  from  another, 
and  Prony  states  that  it  is  in  fact  the  one  given  by  Guido  Ubaldi, 
though  he  thinks  Taylor  could  not  have  seen  that  method.  The  work 
refeired  to  is  '  Guidi  Ubaldi  Perspectives  Libri  Sex,'  Pisauri,  16u0, 
at  which  we  have  looked  in  consequence.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than 
assertion  about  old  books :  if  Prony  had  really  looked  attentively  at 
the  works  of  Ubaldi  and  of  Taylor  together,  he  would  have  seen  that 
whereas  Ubaldl's  work — the  very  title  page  of  which  announces  by  a 
diagram  that  its  distinctive  feature  is  the  use  of  vanishing  points  all  at 
the  height  of  the  eye— only  introduced  the  use  of  vanishing  points  as 
to  lines  which  are  horiaontal  (the  picture  being  vertiesJ),  Taylor 
introduced  the  method  of  vanishing  points  for  all  lines  whatsoever, 
and  made  them  of  universal  application.  We  cannot  think  that  bo 
had  never  seen  Ubaldi's  work :  a  man  of  learning,  an  artist  from  eariy 
youth,  was  not  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  so  celebrated  a  production. 
He  must  have  seen,  and  generalised,  the  method  given  by  Ubaldi  If 
indeed  any  one  between  the  two  is  asserted  to  have  a  claim,  that 
daim,  when  proposed,  must  be  discussed :  but  a  general  charge  of 
plagiarism  from  John  Bernoulli  is  literally  no  more  than  a  record  of 
the  fact  that  the  party  accused  and  John  Bernoulli  had  had  a  quarrel, 
while  what  relates  to  Ubaldi  is  only  so  far  true  in  that  Ubaldi  used 
the  particular  and  Taylor  the  general  method.  It  is  not  credible 
that  Ubaldi  was  ignorant  of  the  general  proposition,  or  if  he  were  so, 
Ste?inus  (whose  ' Sciagraphia '  was  published  in  1608)  was  not; 
(*  Sciagraphia,'  prop,  iii)  but  Stevinus  did  not  use  any  vanishing  points, 
except  those  of  lines  parallel  to  the  ground,  nor  Ubaldi  neither : 
while  Taylor  did  use  them,  which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  his 
system.  Again,  it  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  Taylor's  origi- 
nality in  this  point,  that  works  published  alRoad  shortly  after  his 
time  do  not  contain  it.  For  example,  the  *  Kun^efasste  Einleitung 
snr  Perspeotiv,  von  J.  C.  Bisohoff,  1741,'  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  time  of  Taylor's  publication,  contains  no  use  of  vanishing  points 
except  at  the  height  of  the  eye. 

The  *  Methodus  Inorementorum '  is  the  first  treatise  in  which  whtt 
is  at  this  day  called  the  calculus  of  finite  differences  is  proposed  for 
consideration.  Besides  what  are  now  the  most  common  theorems  in 
this  subject,  there  are  various  purely  fluxionid  or  infinitesimal  theories, 
such  as  the  change  of  the  independent  variable  integrations,  J.  Ber- 
noulUV  series^  &o.,  and  various  applications  to  interpolation,  the 
vibrating  dhotd,  the  catenary,  dome,  &&,  centre  of  osoiUation  and  per- 
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dusioi],  law  of  dezudty  of  the  fttmosphere^  refinoiioD  of  lighK   The  fint 
enunciation  of  the  oelebrated  theorem  la  as  follows : — 

Pbop.  VII.    Theob.  III. 
Sint  :e  et  z  quantitates  duso  Tariabiles,  qoarum  z  uniformiter  augetur 
pep  data  incrementa  z;  et  ait  nz  =  v,  v — z  =  'v,  H; — z  =  *V,  et  eic  porr6. 
Turn  dico  quod  quo  tempore  z  crescendo  fib  z+ v,  a;  item  crescendo  fiet 

Corollary  L  expresses  the  corresponding  theorem  for  decrements. 
COBOLLu  II. 

Si  pro  loerementis  eranesoentibus  scribantur  fluxiones  ipsis  proper^ 
tiouales,  factis  jam  omnibus  ^V,  \  v,  ,Vj  ^/v,  &c.  ssqualibus  quo  tempore 
s  uniformiter  fluendo  fit  z-\-v  fiet  x. 


x  +  x-:  +x — --  +  X- 


+  &c. 


Iz  1.2z«  1.2.8z» 

Tcl  mutate  signo  ipsius  v,  quo  tempore  z  decrcscendo  fiet  z — v,  x  de- 
creacendo  fiet 

•.  V       ..    t>»        A      «> 

X — X  —-fa: —  X +  &c. 

I'z         1.2a2  1.2. 3  is 

Taylor  does  not  make  much  use  of  his  own  theorem  in  the  '  Methodus 
Jncremeutorum/  but  he  shows  his  command  over  it  in  the  paper  above 
cited  on  the  roots  of  equations,  in  which  he  extends  Newton's  method 
to  other  than  algebraical  equations. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  such  a  theorem  as  that  of  Taylor, 
the  instant  it  was  proposed,  would  have  been  hailed  as  the  best  and 
most  useful  of  generalisations.  Instead  of  this,  it  sunk,  or  rather 
never  rose,  till  Lagrange  pointed  out  its  power.  This  is  perhaps  an 
assertion  which  some  may  doubt :  we  prooeed  to  make  it  good.  The 
fii-st  criticism  upon  the  whole  work  (without  a  word  about  the  theorem) 
was  that  of  Leibnita;,  in  a  letter  to  John  Bernoulli  (June  1716,  voL  ii, 
p.  S80,  of  their  correspondence),  and  it  will  show  of  what  sort  of  view 
the  neglect  of  this  theorem  waa  the  consequence.  The  translation  is  as 
follows : — **  I  have  received  what  Taylor  calls  his  '  Method  of  Incre- 
ments/ It  is  an  application  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  to 
numlertf  or  rather  to  general  magnitude.  Thus  the  English  have  placed 
the  horses,  according  to  the  proverb,  behind  the  cart.  I  began  the 
differential  calculus  from  series  of  numbers  ....  and  so  came  natu- 
rally from  the  general  calculus  to  the  special  geometrical  or  infinitesimal 
calculus.  They  proceed  the  other  way,  because  they  have  not  the  true 
method  of  investigation H  is  written  obscurely  enough."  Ber- 
noulli answers  (August  1716,  p.  889): — "I  have  at  length  received 
Taylor's  book.  What,  in  the  name  of  God,  does  the  man  mean  by  the 
darkness  in  which  he  involves  the  dearsst  things  1  No  doubt  to  con- 
ceal his  habit  of  thieving :  as  far  as  I  can  make  it  out,  I  see  nothing  but 
w  bat  he  has  stolen  from  me,  through  his  thick  cloud  of  obscurity." 
Tbe  notion  of  Leibnitz  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  and  is  not  quite 
extinct  in  our  own  day,  though  rapidly  expiring;  the  Differential 
Calculus  was  to  be  used  only  as  the  medium  in  which  pure  algebra 
was  to  be  applied  to  geometry  and  physios ;  and  even  a  generalisation 
of  existing  theorems,  expressed  in  the  language  of  that  Calculus,  was  a 
positively  erroneous  mode  of  proceeding. 

In  Britain,  two  really  great  disciples  of  Taylor,  soon  appeared, 
Stiblino  and  Maolaubut.  The  first  (<  Meth.  Diff.,'  p.  102)  repeated 
the  theorem  as  given  by  Taylor  himself,  and  adds  that  Herman  had 
also  given  it  in  the  Appendix  to  his  'Phoronomia;'  and  as  this  last 
work  was  published  in  1716,  were  Stirliog^s  assertion  true,  Herman 
must  probably  be  considered  an  independent  inventor.  But  on 
examining  the  appendix  to  the '  Phoronomia '  (p.  398),  to  which  Stirling 
refers,  we  find  only  the  theorem  in  book  v.,  lemma  8,  of  the  Prindpia, 
and  John  Bernoulli's  series  for  integration.  Maclaurin  ('Fluxions,' 
1742,  p.  610)  proved  Taylor's  theorem  again  in  the  way  which  has 
since  become  oonmion.  But  both  Stirling  and  Madaurin  use  only  a 
particular  oase  of  Taylor^s  theorem,  expanding  not  ^  (x+z),  but 
^  (0+z),  or  expanding  ^  in  powers  of  t.  Neither  thought  he  was 
doing  more  than  provmg  Taylor's  theorem,  and  both  attribute  the 
result  to  Taylor.  Nevertheless  this  particidar  oase  has  been  since 
called  Maolaurin's  theorem,  though,  if  not  Taylor's,  it  is  Stirling's. 
Madaurin's  book  was,  no  doubt,  more  read  than  dUier  of  the  other 
two ;  it  waa  the  answer  to  Berkdey's  metaphysical  objections,  and 
contained  great  power  and  vast  store  of  instances ;  and  this  may  have 
been  the  reason  why  a  theorem  which  was  best  used  in,  and  best 
known  by,  Madaurin's  book,  should  be  called  after  his  name.  It  is 
wdl  that  it  diould  be  so,  or  rather,  it  would  be  well  that  the  develop- 
ment of  ^  (0-f  s)  in  powers  of  s  should  be  called  by  the  name  of 
Stirling;  for  in  truth  the  devdopment  of  ^  (a-hd)  in  powers  of  6  is 
one  theorem  w  another  in  its  uses,  and  in  the  oonsequenoes  it  sug- 
gests, aoooidingas  a  or  6  is  looked  at  as  the  prmoipal  letter. 

In  the  intervfd  between  Taylor's  death  and  Lagrange's  paper  in  the 
Berlin  Memoirs  for  1772,  in  which  he  first  proposed  to  make  Taylor's 
theorem  the  foundation  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  the  theorem 
waa  hardly  known,  and  even  when  known,  not  known  as  Taylor's. 
We  cannot  find  it  in  Hodgaon's  Fluxions  (1786),  in  Maria  Agneu'a 
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Institutions  (1748),  in  Landen's  Reddual  Analysis  (1764),  in  Simpson's 
Fluxions  (1787),  in  Emerson's  Increments  (1763),  in  Emerson's 
Fluxions  (1743),  in  Stone's  Mathematical  Dictionary  (1743),  nor 
in  the  first  edition  of  Montuda's  History  (1768).  We  have 
examined  various  other  places  in  which  it  should  be,  without  find- 
ing it  anywhere,  except  in  the  great  French  Encyclopsedia  (artide 
*  Series'),  and  there  we  certainly  did  find  it,  mentioned  only  inci- 
dentally, and  attributed  by  no  less  a  person  than  Condoroet  to 
D'Alembert.  The  Abb^  Bossut,  who  wrote  the  preliminary  essay, 
knew  nothing  about  the  theorem  at  that  time;  Uiough  afterwards, 
when  he  published  his  history  of  mathematics,  he  was  better  in- 
formed. We  found  afterwards  that  Condoroet  (Lacroix,  tom.  iil, 
p.  896)  was  in  the  habit  of  assigning  this  theorem  to  D'Alembert ; 
not  with  any  unfair  intention,  but  in  pure  ignorance.  The  fact  was 
that  D'Alembert  (*Becherches  sur  diff^rens  points,'  &c.,  toL  i,  p.  50, 
according  to  Lacroix)  gave  for  the  first  time  the  theorem  accompanied 
by  a  method  of  finding  the  remnant  of  Taylor's  series  after  a  certain 
number  of  terms  have  been  taken ;  and  Condoroet,  who  probably  had 
never  seen  the  theorem  elsewhere,  thought  it  was  D'Alembert's.  In 
&ct,  D'Alembert  himself  gave  the  theorem  as  if  it  were  new,  and 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  any  one,  which  Lacroix  says  is  '  assea 
singulier,'  an  opinion  in  which  we  cannot  agree.  Unless  D'Alembert 
read  English,  we  cannot  imagine  how  he  should  have  known  Taylors 
theorem,  nor  even  then,  unless  Taylor,  Stirling,  Maclaurin,  or  an  old 
volume  of  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  be  suppoied  to  have  fidlen 
in  his  way.  We  have  no  doubt  that  D'Alembert  was  a  new  discoverer 
of  the  theorem,  and  that  Condoroet  never  saw  it  except  in  his  writings. 
Our  wonder  rather  is  where  Lagrange  could  have  found  the  name  of 
Taylor  in  connection  with  it.  From  Lagrange's  time  Taylor's  theorem 
takes  that  place  which,  if  it  had  alwaya  occupied,  we  ahould  not  have 
had  to  write  any  history  of  it. 

*TAYLOR,  HENRY,  English  poet,  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  A  great  portion  of  his  life  has  been  spent  as  a 
dvil  servant  in  the  department  of  the  Colonial  Office ;  in  which  office 
he  now  holds  one  of  the  five  senior  clerkships.  His  first  known 
literary  effort  was  '  Isaac  Comnenua,'  a  play  in  five  acts  and  in  verse, 
published  in  1827.  This  was  followed  in  1834  by  his  more  celebrated 
poem  *  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  a  Dramatic  Romance,  in  two  parts,'  of 
which  there  have  been  six  or  seven  editions,  and  which  has  been 
translated  into  German.  In  1836  he  published  a  prose  work  of  a 
different  character,  entitled  '  The  Statesman,'  embodying,  in  the  shape 
of  reflection,  much  of  his  experience  of  public  and  administrative  life. 
To  this  succeeded,  in  1842,  *  Edwin  the  Fair,  an  Historical  Drama,' 
in  five  acts  and  in  verse.  In  1847,  he  published  *  The  Eve  of  the  Con- 
quest and  other  Poems ; '  and  in  tiie  same  year  a  prose  work  entitled 
'Notes  from  Life,  in  Six  Essays,'  of  which  there  have  been  three 
subsequent  editions.  In  1849  he  gave  to  the  world  another  work  of  a 
similar  character,  entitled  '  Notes  from  Books,  in  four  Essays ; '  and  in 
1850  he  published  *  The  Virgin  Widow,'  a  play  in  five  acts,  and  chiefly 
in  verse.  Thei*e  have  also  been  collected  editions  of  his  poetical 
writings.  His  various  works  have  given  him  a  high  reputation  with 
the  judidous  as  a  man  of  thought  and  scholarship,  and  more  par- 
ticularly as  a  dramatic  poet  of  great  and  peculiar  ability — one  of  the 
few  English  poets  of  our  time  who  have  produced  sterling  poetic 
works  of  a  thoroughly  English  character  in  the  dramatic  form  once  so 
dominant  in  our  literature. 

TAYLOR,  ISAAC,  the  author  of  the  <  Natural  History  of  Enthu- 
siasm '  and  'Ancient  Christianity,'  belongs  to  a  family,  several  of  the 
members  of  which  have  honourably  distinguished  themsdves,  and  of 
whom  we  prefix  a  brief  notice. 

Ibaao  Tatlob,  senior,  was  a  man  of  great  decision  of  purpose  and 
of  considerable  mental  power.  Originally  a  line-engraver,  he  in  1786 
removed  from  the  metropolis  to  Lavenham,  Suffolk,  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  his  profession,  and  at  the  same  time  training  his  children 
under  his  own  eye  in  a  quiet  country  town.  Being  a  man  of  strong 
religious  feelings  he  was  led  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  community 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  his  occasional  religious  addresses  being 
found  very  acceptable,  he  was  eventually,  1796,  invited  to  become  the 
minister  of  an  Independent  congregation  at  Colchester,  Essex.  In 
1810  he  removed,  on  the  invitation  of  a  similar  congregation,  to 
Ongar,  where  he  remained  tiU  his  death,  December  11, 1829.  During 
this  period  he  not  only  laboured  diligently  in  his  ministerial  callings 
and  carefully  educated  his  children,  but  likewise  found  time  to  write 
numerous  small  books  on  educational  subjects :  '  Advice  to  the  Teens,' 
<  Scenes  for  Tarry-at-Home  Travellers,' '  Beginnings  of  Biography,'  &o., 
which  had  an  extensive  circulation.  He  also  published  a  few  sermons 
and  other  religious  works.  His  dder  brother  Cbablbs  Tatlor  (who 
died  Noveml^r  1821),  was  the  editor  of  Calmet's  'Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,'  and  the  author  of  'Fragments'  on  subjects  of  Biblical 
expoution. 

Ann  Tatlob,  the  wife  of  Isaac  Taylor  of  Ongar,  was  likewise  a 
woman  of  superior  ability  and  attainments.  Having  herself  com- 
pleted the  education  of  her  daughters,  she  somewhat  late  in  life  took 
up  her  pen,  and  wrote  several  volumes  very  popular  in  their  day — 
'Maternal  Solicitude,'  and  others,  chiefly  of  an  educational  character. 
She  died  in  1830.  Ann  Taylor  (Mrs.  Gilbert),  and  Janb  Tatlob, 
daughters  of  the  above  Isaac  and  Ann  Taylor,  also  became  widely 
known  as  the  authors  of  juvenile  works  of  more  than  ordinary  exod- 
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lence.  'Hymna  for  Infant  Minds,'  and  *  Original  Poem V  written  by 
tbem  jointly,  met  indeed  with  on  amount  of  aucceBs  rarely  accorded 
to  Buch  workB :  of  the  Hymns  a  thirty-fifth  edition  was  published  in 
1844,  and  several  editionB  of  both  the  works  have  been  pablished 
since.  Jane  Jaylor  wrote  besides  the  above,  'Display,  a  tale;' 
'Essays  in  Rhyme;'  and  'Contributions  of  QQ,'  books  which  have 
maintained  their  favour  with  the  public  to  the  present  time.  Jane 
Taylor  (bom  in  1783)  died  in  April,  1824.  Ann  Taylor  married  the 
late  Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert,  of  Nottingham,  author  of  a  'Treatise  on  the 
Atonement,  and  some  other  theological  works,  who  died  in  1852. 

Isaac  Tatlob,  son  of  the  above  named  Isaac  Taylor  of  Ongar,  was 
bom  at  Lavenbam  in  August  1787.  His  education  was  directed  by 
his  father,  specially  with  a  view  to  art  as  a  profession,  but  his  own 
inclination  led  him  to  the  severer  walks  of  literature.  He  did  not 
receive  a  collegiate  education,  but  he  was  well  inatmoted  in  the 
learned  languages ;  and  one  of  his  earliest  publicatioDB  was  a  trans- 
lation of  Herodotus.  His  course  of  life  has  been  that  of  a  studious 
literary  man,  and— as  resident  in  the  country  (Stanford  Rivers,  Essex), 
and  as  the  father  of  a  family  trained  chiefly  at  home—it  has  not 
been  an  eventful  course.  His  works  have  however  made  his  name 
known  among  persons  of  reflective  and  studious  habits,  and  won  him 
warm  friends  and  admirers.  The  books  by  which  he  is  befit  known  as 
a  writer  are  the  following ;  they  have  appeared  at  intervals  in  the  course 
of  nearly  forty  yean :— '  Elements  of  Thought,'  8vo,  1824  ;  '  History 
of  the  Transmission  of  Ancient  Books  to  Modem  Times/  8vo,  1827, 
'  The  Process  of  Historical  Proof,'  8vo,  1828— two  works  which  were 
directed  to  the  strengthening  of  the  historical  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. 'The  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm;'  the  '  Natural  History 
of  Fanaticism,'  and  '  Spiritual  Despotism;'  a  kind  of  trilogy  in  which 
certain  phase's  of  the  interior  development  of  Christianity  were  in- 
vestigated with  great  acuteness  of  analysis  and  the  results  set  forth 
with  striking  originality  of  manner — these,  and  especially  the '  Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm '  (which  was  published  in  the  first  instance 
anonymously),  have  been  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  Mr.  Taylor's 
writings.  They  were  followed  by  another  remarkable  work,  *  The 
Physi<»l  Theory  of  Another  Life,'— the  last  of  these  directly  psycho- 
logioal  productions,  and  one  at  least  as  powerful  as  either  of  the 
others.  To  this  succeeded  some  works  of  a  less  speculative  and  more 
didactio  order — '  Home  Education/  '  Saturday  Evening '  a  series  of 
essays,  and  four  lectures,  entitled  'Spiritual  Christianity/  books, 
which  on  account  of  their  grave  beauty  and  thoughtful,  yet  oheerful 
religious  tone,  found  a  welcome  reception  in  quiet  family  circles. 
When  the  doctrines  commonly  known  as  Puseyite  were  being  most 
enei^etically  propounded  in  the  '  Oxford  Tracts/  Mr.  Taylor,  whose 
private  reading  for  a  long  course  of  years  had  rendered  him  familiar 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  felt  that,  as  "  our  modem  church 
histories  scarcely  lift  a  comer  of  the  veil  that  hides  us  from  the 
recesses  of  the  ancient  church"  the*  tractarians  were  in  danger  of 
misleading  the  unlearned  by  their  zealous  appeals  to  the  practioea 
and  the  authority  of  the  early  church,  and  that  it  was  a  aeasonable 
duty  therefore  to  "  thoroughly  inform  the  Christian  community  at 
large  concerning  the  spiritual  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  church 
during  that  muming  hour  of  its  existence."  The  work  in  whioh  he 
sought  to  accomplish  this  task, '  Ancient  Christianity,'  appeared  in 
parta^  the  first  in  April  1839,  the  8th  and  last  in  December  1843, 
forming  2  vols.  8  vo.  It  excited  as  might  have  been  expected  much  angry 
criticism,  but  its  position  was  never  shaken,  and  its  leaming  and 
argumentative  power  are  now  generally  acknowledged  even  by  the 
author's  opponents.  Mr.  Taylor  has  since  written  historical  surveys  of 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  movements  in  the  Romish  and  Protestant 
churches,  in  the  form  of  biographies  of  their  originators — '  Loyola  and 
Jesuitism,'  and  '  Wesley  and  Methodism;'  and  an  examination  of  the 
principles  involved  in  recent  developments  of  intellectual  scepticism, 
'  The  Restoration  of  Belief,'  published  like  some  of  his  earlier  works, 
at  first  anonymously,  but  avowed  in  a  subsequent  edition.  Besides 
these  his  more  elaborate  works,  Mr.  Taylor  has  written  many  eesays 
in  reviews,  &o.     [See  Supplement.] 

TAYLOR,  JEREMY,  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  1613,  where  he  was 
baptised  on  the  15th  of  August  iu  that  year.  His  ancestors  had  been 
wealthy  and  respectable,  one  of  whom,  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  is  men- 
tioned in  Fox's  'Book  of  Martyrs '  as  bringing  upon  himself  the 
persecution  of  the  popish  party  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  not  only  by 
the  popularity  of  his  character  and  talents,  but  also  by  his  wealth. 
[Tatlob,  Rowland.]  Taylor's  father  was  a  barber,  a  calling  generally 
united  in  those  days  vnth  surgery.  At  an  early  age  Taylor  was  sent 
to  Perse's  grammar-school  in  Cambridge,  and  in  his  fourteenth  year 
he  was  entered  at  Caius  College  as  a  sisar,  an  order  of  students  who. 
Bishop  Heber  informs  us,  were  then  what  tiie  'servitors'  still  continue 
to  be  in  some  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  what  the  '  lay  brethren '  are  in  the 
convents  of  the  Romish  Church.  A  little  more  than  twenty  years  of 
age,  having  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  been  admitted  to 
holy  orders,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Laud,  then  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  before  whom  he  was  invited  to  preach  at  Lambeth. 
Laud  appreciated  his  eloquence  and  his  talents,  which  he  encouraged  in 
the  most  judicious  manner  by  having  him  settled  at  Oxford,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  by  the  powerful 
interposition  of  the  archbishop,  in  1636,  nominated  to  a  fellowship. 
Taylor  does  not  appear  to  have  remained  long  or  nointeiruptedly  at 


Oxford.  In  1687>88  he  was  presented  by  Juxon,  Ushop  of  London,  to 
the  rectory  of  Uppingham  ia  Rutlandshire.  About  this  time  aa 
acquaintance  which,  in  common  with  Laud,  he  maintained  with  a 
learned  Franciscan  ^iar,  Francis  h  Sancta  Clara,  exposed  him  to  the 
suspicion  of  a  concealed  attachment  to  the  Roman  Church— a  bos- 
picion  to  which  the  character  of  his  mind,  whioh  tended  to  asoeiiciim 
in  religion,  and  to  an  extravagant  veneration  for  antiquity,  and  which 
cherished  a  love  of  the  gorgeous  and  imposing  in  the  oeremonial  of 
worship,  gave  some  plausibility.  At  a  later  period  in  life  howefer 
Taylor  solemnly  denied  that  there  had  ever  been  aoy  solid  ground  for 
questioning  the  sincerity  of  his  Protestantism. 

In  the  civil  wars  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles,  whose  chaplain 
he  was,  and  in  1642,  when  the  king  was  at  Oxford,  he  puhlished  then 
his  '  Episoopaoy  asserted  against  the  Aoephali  and  Aerians  New  and 
Old,'  in  which  he  sought  to  maintain  a  cause  that  had  then  bowsTer 
unfortunately  passed  from  the  controversy  of  the  pen  to  that  of  smu. 
Charles  rewarded  Taylor  in  the  only  way  which  it  remained  in  bis 
power  to  do,  by  commanding  his  admission  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  This  honour  was  diminished  by  the  indiscriminate  nianner  in 
which  it  was  conferred  upon  many  other  loyalists  at  the  same  time,  bo 
as  to  provoke  on  expression  of  dissatisfaetion  from  the  heads  of  the 
university;  and  its  advantages  were  overbalanced  by  the  loss  which 
Taylor  encountered  in  the  same  year,  in  the  sequestration  of  his 
rectory  of  Uppingham  by  the  parliament.  In  1647,  when  the  crieiB  of 
the  civil  war  impended,  he  published  his  discourse,  *  The  Liberty  of 
Prophesying.'  After  the  defeat  of  the  royalists  Taylor  was  frequently 
imprisoned,  but  only  for  short  periods.  During  the  first  years  of  the 
Protectorate  he  supported  himself  by  keeping  a  sohool,  in  Wales,  in 
company  with  Nicholson,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Wyat^  afterwards 
prebendary  of  Linooln,  by  his  occasional  writings,  and  by  whatever 
contribution  the  friendship  of  the  Earl  of  Carbery,  on  whose  estate  he 
exercised  his  ministry,  might  afford  to  him.  In  the  year  1658  be  was 
encouraged  by  Lord  Conway  to  settle  in  Ireland,  where  he  dirided  his 
residence  between  Idsbum  and  Portmore,  and  he  officiated  in  the 
ministry  at  both  these  places.  The  provision  which  he  received  was 
however  so  inadequate  to  his  wants,  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  under 
obligations  to  his  friend  John  Evelyn,  who  generously  allowed  him  a 
yearly  pension.  In  the  obscurity  of  Portmore  Taylor  did  not  escape  the 
unhappy  persecutions  of  that  period.  He  was  ciiarged  by  an  informer 
with  having  used  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  dragged  before 
the  Irish  privy  council,  from  a  distance^  and  in  the  middle  of  a  serere 
winter,  to  be  examined.  A  fever  was  the  oonsequenoe  of  his  arrest, 
whioh  probably  induced  the  council  to  act  lenienuy  towards  hm. 

In  1660  be  travelled  to  London  to  prepare  for  publication  hii 
'Duotor  Dubitantium,'  when  he  attached  his  signature  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  royalists,  dated  April  24th,  in  which  they  expressed  the 
moderation  of  their  views,  and  their  confidence  in  Uie  wisdom  and 
justice  of  Monk.  Taylor  was  thus  favourably  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Charles  II.,  wboee  restoration  took  place  this  year,  and  to 
whom  he  dedicated  the  '  Ductor  Dubitantium.  The  king  nominated 
him  under  the  privy  seal  to  the  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor,  to 
which  be  was  consecrated  in  January  1661 :  in  the  following  month  be 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Irish  privy  council ;  and  in  the  next^  in 
addition  to  his  original  diocese,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  admini» 
tration  of  the  small  adjacent  one  of  Dromore,  on  account^  in  the  words 
of  the  writ,  "  of  his  virtue,  his  wisdom,  and  industry."  In  the  course 
of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  Univeruty  of 
Dublin .  Bishop  Heber  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  account  for  Tay  Wi 
not  having  received  an  English  bishopric.  Besides  his  eminent 
abilities,  and  his  faithful  adherence  to  the  oause  of  the  ehurch  and  ths 
king,  he  had  married  the  natural  daughter  of  Charles  L,  who  was  bii 
second  wife,  and  then  living.  This  last  circumstance  however,  it 
pleaded  with  the  king  in  favour  of  preferment  for  Taylor,  as  Biihop 
Heber  thinks,  may  have  oopitributed  to  determine  the  scene  of  his 
promotion:  "Charles  may  not  have  been  unwilling  to  remove  to  a 
distanoe  a  person  whose  piety  might  have  led  him  to  reprove  many 
parts  of  his  conduct^  and  who  would  have  a  plausible  pretenoe  for 
speaking  more  freely  than  the  rest  of  the  dignified  cleigy." 

The  new  station  which  Taylor  was  called  upon  to  fill  had  peonliar 
and  great  diffieulties  connected  vrith  it  In  the  revolution  through 
which  religion  had  passed,  livings  had  been  oonferred  on  men  wboie 
feelings  were  at  vanance  with  epiaeopaoy,  and  they  bad  to  be  con- 
oUiated  to  a  willing  obedience^  or,  as  time  proved,  to  submit  to  the 
severest  test  of  principle  in  the  ssorifice  of  their  emolumentF.  u 
Ireland  there  were  additional  circumstances  to  contend  with.  The 
Episcopsl  or  Protestant  Church  vros  unpopular ;'  the  preachers  were 
almost  exclusively  English ;  the  ritual  was  Enghsh,  and  to  the  mass 
of  the  natives  unintelBgible ;  there  was  no  translation  of  the  Senp* 
tures,  and  yet  attendance  at  the  established  churches  was  oompulsoiT; 
Bishop  Taylor  laboured  with  much  zeal  and  energy  for  the  estebhsa- 
ment  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  but  with  littie  efifsct  He  was 
attacked  by  fever  on  the  8rd  of  August  1667,  at  Lisbun,  and  died  m 
ten  days,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventh  of  his  epia- 
eopaoy. The  children  of  his  first  wife  died  before  him ;  by  his  second, 
who  survived  him,  he  left  three  daughters. 

•  The  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor  may  be  brought  under  *>«^^**^ 
tioDs:  practical,  theological,  oasuistie,  and  devotional.  The  fin« 
oomprises  his  'Ufe  of  Christ,'  which  he  published  in  1663;  'Con 
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templatioDS  on  the  State  of  Man/  a  postiiiimous  work;  'floly  lAi'mg 
and  Holy  Dying/  1651 ;  and  his  Sermons,  whioh  appeared  at  Tuiotu 
periods.  A  work  entitled  '  Christian  Consolation '  has  been  referred 
to  him,  and  published  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  wiiings  by  Bishop 
Heber  in  1820*22;  but  it  has  sinoe  been  published  in  the  name  of 
Bishop  Haokett,  who  appears  to  have  been  its  true  author.  The 
second  comprises  his  '  Episcopacy  asserted  against  the  Aoephali  and 
Aerians  New  and  Old/  1642;  'An  Apology  for  Authorized  and  Set 
Forms  ofhiivLTgy,*  1644;  his  'Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying, 
with  its  juBt  limits  and  temper;  showing  the  unreaaonableness  of 
prescribiog  to  other  men's  faith,  and  the  iniquity  of  persecuting 
differing  opinions,'  1647 ;  the  '  Unum  Necessarium ;  or  the  Doctrine 
and  Fractioe  of  Repentance/  1665;  <Deus  Justificatus,  or  a  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Qlory  of  the  Divine  Attributes  in  the  question  of  Original 
Sin,  against  the  Presbyterian  way  of  understanding  it/  1656;  'The 
Real  Presence  and  Spiritual  of  Christ  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament^ 
proved  against  the  Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation/  1654;  'A  Dis- 
suasive from  Popery/  1664.  The  third  includes  his  <  Discourse  of  the 
Nature,  Offices,  and  Measures  of  Friendship,  with  Rules  of  Conducting 
it,*  1657 1  and  the  'Ductor  Dnbitantium,  or  Rule  of  Conscience  in  all 
Her  general  Measures/  1660.  The  fourth  comprises  his  '  Clerus 
Domini,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Divine  Institution,  Necessity,  Sacred- 
ness,  and  Separation  of  the  office  Ministerial,  together  with  the 
Nature  and  Manner  of  its  Power  and  Operation,'  1651;  'The  Qolden 
Qrove,  or  a  Manual  of  Daily  Prayers  and  Litanies,  fitted  to  the  Days 
of  the  Week/  1654;  'The  Psalter  of  David,  with  Titles  or  Collects, 
according  to  the  Matter  of  each  Psalm/  1644 ;  *  A  Collection  of  Offices 
or  Forms  of  Prayer  in  cases  ordinary  and  eztraordinaiy  ;  taken  out 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Andent  Liturgies  of  several  Churches, 
especially  the  Greek/  1658  ;  'Devotions  for  Various  Occasions;'  and 
'  The  Worthy  Communicant,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Nature,  Effects, 
and  Blessings  consequent  to  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  of  all  the  Duties  required  in  order  to  a  worthy  preparation; 
together  with  the  Cases  of  Conscience  occurring  in  the  duty  of  him 
that  mimsters  and  of  him  that  communicatee,'  1660. 

Mr.  Hallam  ranks  the  Sermons  of  Bii^op  Taylor  "  far  above  any 
that  had  preceded  them  in  the  Church  of  England.  An  imagination 
essentially  poetical,  and  sparing  none  of  the  decorations  which  by 
critical  rules  are  deemed  almost  peculiar  to  verse;  a  warm  tone  of 
piety,  sweetness,  and  charity;  an  accumulation  of  cireumstantial 
accessories  whenever  he  reasons,  or  persuades,  or  describes ;  an  eru- 
dition pouring  itself  forth  in  quotation  till  his  sermons  become  in 
some  places  almost  a  garland  of  flowers  from  all  other  writers,  and 
especially  from  those  of  classical  antiquity,  never  before  so  redun- 
dantly scattered  from  the  pulpit,  distuiguiah  Taylor  from  his  contem- 
poraries by  their  degree,  ss  they  do  from  most  of  his  successors  by 
their  kind.  His  sermons  on  the  Marriage  Ring,  on  the  House  of 
Feasting,  on  the  Apples  of  Sodom,  may  be  named  without  disparage- 
ment to  others,  which  perhaps  ought  to  stand  in  equal  place.  But 
they  are  not  without  considerable  faults,  some  of  whidi  have  just  been 
hinted.  The  eloquence  of  Taylor  is  great,  but  it  is  not  eloquence  of 
the  highest  class;  it  is  far  too  A^tic,  too  mneti  in  the  style  of 
Chrysostom  and  other  deolaimers  of  the  4th  century,  by  the  study  of 
whom  he  had  probably  vitiated  his  taste ;  his  learning  is  ill-placed, 
and  his  arguments  often  much  so ;  not  to  mention  that  he  has  the 
common  defect  of  alleging  nugatory  proofs ;  his  vehemence  loses  its 
effect  by  the  drcnity  of  his  pleonastic  language ;  his  sentences  are  of 
endless  length,  and  hence  not  only  altogether  unmusical,  but  not 
always  reducible  to  grammar.  But  he  is  still  the  greatest  ornament 
of  the  English  pulpit  up  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century ;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe,  or  rather  much  reason  to  disbelieve,  that 
he  has  any  competitor  in  other  languages."  (HaUam's  '  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe,'  vol.  ill,  c.  ii.) 

He  has  been  accused  of  having  copied  a  work  of  a  similar  character 
by  Ludolphus  de  Saxonia,  a  IU>man  Catholic  writer,  in  his  '  Life  of 
Christ; '  but  Bishop  Heber,  who  had  examined  both  works,  asserts 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  resemblance  between  them,  and  none  which 
authorises  the  imputation  of  plagiarism. 

'  The  Liberty  of  Prophesying  *  (that  is,  of  interpretation)  is  the  most 
popular  in  the  second  division  of  Taylor's  writings.  A  very  good 
sketch  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Hulam's  '  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  Europe/  and  a  more  detailed  one  in  the  first 
volume  of  Heber^s  edition  of  Taylor^s  works.  But  the  discourse  itself 
18  not  long,  and  will  well  repay  the  reading.  It  considerably  diminishes 
the  admiration  with  which  we  are  disposed  to  connect  this  production 
of  Taylor  with  the  man,  his  order,  and  the  times,  when  we  take  into 
account  the  motives  which  he  afterwards  assigned  for  its  publication. 
"  In  the  dedication  to  Lord  Hatton  of  the  collective  edition  of  his 
controversial  writings  after  the  Restoration,  he  declares  that  when  a 
persecution  did  arise  against  tiie  Church  of  England,  he  intended  to 
make  a  reservation  for  his  brethren  and  himself,  by  pleading  for  a 
liberty  to  our  consdenoea  to  persevere  in  that  profession,  which  was 
warranted  by  all  the  laws  of  Ood  and  our  supriors."  (Hallami 
'Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,'  vol  iii,  p.  116.)  Bishop 
Heber  has  vindicated  Taylor  from  the  chaise  of  tergiversation,  founded 
not  upon  the  above  testimony  which  Taylor  himself  furnishes,  but 
upon  the  character  of  his  proceedings  when  episcopacy  was  restored. 
If  we  must  allow  in  reference  to  his  Sermon  preached  before  the 


Irish  privy  council,  that  the  obedience  which  he  there  insists  upon  is 
only,  as  Bishop  Heber  suggests,  that  obedience  to  the  laws  of  eccle- 
siastical superiors  which  is  paid  by  the  members  (clergy)  of  their  own 
communion ;  and  that  it  is  in  fact  no  more  than  the  privilege  (whioh 
every  Christian  society  exerts  and  must  exert  for  its  own  preservation) 
to  have  the  offices  of  its  ministry  supplied  by  such  men  as  conform  to 
the  regulation  imposed  by  the  body  at  large  on  those  to  whom  its 
powers  are  delegated ;  we  ought  to  add  that  this  distinction  is  left  hi 
much  ambiguity ;  that  principles  are  maintained  with  a  much  more 
general  signification  than  this  explanation  allows;  and,  in  one  word, 
upon  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  readers  the  sermon  before  the 
Irish  privy  council  would  produce  impressions  totally  inconsistent 
with  those  derived  from  the  '  Discourse  on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesy- 
ing.' After  expressing  his  sorrow  at  seeing  the  horrid  mischiefs  which 
oome  from  rebellion  and  disobedience,  and  his  hopes  of  better  things, 
the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  proceeds  in  his  sermon  before  the 
Privy  Council  to  say  that  he  sees  no  objection  "  against  his  hopes  but 
that  which  ought  least  of  all  in  this  case  to  be  pretended :  men  pre- 
tend conscience  against  obedience,  expressly  against  St  Paul's  doctrine 
teaching  us  to  owy  for  conscience  sake ;  but  to  disobey  for  conscience 
in  a  thing  indifferent  is  never  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  our  religion. 
It  is  very  hard  when  the  prince  is  forced  to  say  to  his  rebelUous 
subjects,  as  God  did  to  his  stubborn  people,  'Quid  faoiam  tibif 
'  I  have  tried  all  the  ways  I  can  to  bring  thee  home,  and  what  shall 
I  now  do  unto  thee  ? '  The  subject  should  rather  say,  '  Quid  me  vis 
facereV  'What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  doT  This  question  is  the 
best  end  of  disputations.  '  Corrnmpitur  atque  dissolvitur  imperantis 
officium,  si  qnis  ad  id  quod  facere  jussus  est,  non  obseqnio  debito,  sed 
consilio  non  considerate,  respondeat,'  said  one  in  A«  Qellius :  When  a 
subject  is  commanded  to  obey,  and  he  disputes,  and  says, '  Nay,  but 
the  other  is  better/  he  is  like  a  servant  that  gives  his  master  neoeesaiy 
counsel  when  he  requires  of  him  a  necessary  obedience.  <  Utilius 
parere  edicto  quam  efferre  consilium; '  '  he  had  better  obey  than  give 
counsel; '  by  how  much  it  is  better  to  be  profitable  than  to  be  witty, 
to  be  full  of  goodness  rather  than  full  of  talk  and  argument"  Farther 
on,  in  the  same  sermon,  he  distinguishes  between  a  "  tender  con- 
science," which  is  such  in  reference  to  age  or  ignorance,  or  of  "new 
beginners,"  and  that  which  is  the  "  tenderness  of  a  boil ;  that  is  sore- 
ness indeed,  rather  than  tenderness,  is  of  the  diseased,  the  abused, 
and  the  mispersuaded."  The  first  is  to  be  dealt  tenderly  with.  "  But 
for  that  tenderness  of  conscienoe  which  is  the  disease  and  soreness  of 
a  conscience,  it  must  be  cured  by  anodynes  and  soft  usages^  imless 
they  prove  haeffective,  and  that  the  lancet  may  be  necessary." 

Mr.  Hallam  refers  to  the  'Ductor  Dubitantium'  as  the  most  extensive 
and  learned  work  on  casuistry  which  has  appeared  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. "As  its  title  shows,  it  treats  of  subjective  morality,  or  the 
guidance  of  the  conscience.  But  this  cannot  be  much  discussed  with- 
out establishing  some  principle  of  objective  right  and  wrong,  some 
standard  by  which  the  conscience  is  to  be  ruled.  '  The  whole  measuro 
and  rale  of  conscienoe/  according  to  Taylor,  '  is  the  law  of  God,  or 
God's  will  signified  to  us  by  nature  or  revelation ;  and  by  the  several 
manners  and  times  and  parts  of  its  communication  it  hath  obtained 
several  names :  the  law  of  nature,  the  consent  of  nations,  right  reason, 
the  Decalogue,  the  sermon  of  Christ,  the  canons  of  the  Apostles,  the 
laws  ecclesiastical  and  civil  of  princes  and  governors,  expressed  by 

proverbs  and  other  instances  and  manners  of  public  honesty 

These  being  the  full  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  of  lawful  and 
unlawful,  will  be  the  rule  of  conscience  and  the  subject  of  the  present 
book/  The  heterogeneous  combination  of  things  so  different  in  nature 
and  authority,  as  if  they  were  all  expressions  of  the  law  of  God,  does 
not  augur  well  for  the  distinctness  of  Ta7lor*s  moral  philosophy,  and 
would  be  disadvantageously  compared  with  the  Eccleaiastical  Polity  of 
Hooker.  Nor  are  we  deceived  in  the  anticipations  we  might  draw. 
With  many  of  Taylor's  excellences,  his  vast  fertility,  and  his  frequent 
acttteness,  the  '  Ductor  Dubitantium '  exhibits  his  characteristic 
defects :  the  v^aste  of  quotations  is  even  greater  than  in  his  other 
writings,  and  his  own  exuberance  of  mind  degenerates  into  an 
intolerable  prolixity.  His  solution  of  moral  difficulties  is  often 
unsatis&ctory ;  after  an  accumulation  of  argument  and  authorities  we 
have  the  disappointment  to  perceive  that  the  knot  is  neither  untied 
nor  cut;  there  seems  a  want  of  dose  investigation  of  principles,  a 
frequent  confusion  and  obscurity,  which  Taylor's  two  chief  faults — 
excessive  display  of  erudition  and  redundancy  of  language— conspire 

to  produce Taylor  seems  inclined  to  side  with  those  who 

resolve  all  right  and  wrong  into  the  positive  will  of  God.  The  law  of 
nature  he  defines  to  be  'the  universal  law  of  the  world  or  of  mankind, 
to  which  we  are  inclined  by  nature,  invited  by  consent,  prompted  by 
reason,  but  which  is  bound  upon  us  onlv  by  the  command  of  God.' 
Though  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  law,  this  may  be  truly  said, 
it  was  surely  required,  considering  the  large  sense  which  that  word 
has  obtained  as  coincident  with  moral  right,  that  a  fuller  explanation 
should  be  given  than  Taylor  has  even  intimated,  lest  the  goodness  of 
the  Deity  should  seem  something  arbitrary  and  procarious.  ^And, 
though  in  maintaining  against  most  of  the  scholastic  metsphysicians 
that  God  can  dispense  with  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  he  may  be 
substantially  right,  yet  his  reasons  seem  by  no  means  the  clearest  and 
most  satisfactory  that  might  be  assigned.  It  may  be  added,  that  in 
his  prolix  rules  concerning  what  he  calls  a  probable  conscience^  he 
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eomefl  yery  near  to  the  muoh-decried  theories  of  the  Jesuita  There 
was  indeed  a  vein  of  subtlety  in  Taylor  s  understanding  which  was 
not  always  without  infloenoe  on  his  candour."  (*  IntroductioD  to  the 
literature  of  Europe/  chap,  ir.,  toL  i^.) 

Bishop  Heber  has  also  remarked  on  some  of  Taylor's  positions  to 
the  same  effect ;  instancing  his  admission  that  private  evil  may  be 
done  by  public  men  and  for  the  public  necessity;  his  justification  on 
moral  grounds  of  the  supposed  fraud  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
borrowing  jewels  of  the  Egyptians  without  any  iatention  of  restoring 
them.  '*  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  book,  which  treats  of  human 
laws  and  their  obligations,  a  case  occurs  in  illustration  of  Rule  iv., 
that  'a  law  founded  on  a  false  presumption  does  not  bind  the  con- 
science/ in  which  the  Romish  canonists  seem  to  have  given  a  more 
just  decision  than  Taylor :  Biretti,  a  Venetian  gentleman,  pretends  a 
desire  to  marry  Julia  Medici,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour,  with  a 
purpose  to  seduce  and  desert  her.  A  contract  is  made ;  but  before  its 
execution  he  gains  his  end,  and  leaving  her,  marries  another.  The 
canonists  declare  the  former  contract,  followed  by  congress,  to  be  a 
marriage,  and  that  he  is  bound  to  return  to  Julia.  '  No,'  says  Taylor, 
'  if  he  did  not  lie  with  her,  affectu  maritali,  he  was  extremely  impious 
and  unjust;  but  he  made  no  marriage,  for  without  mutual  consent 
marriages  are  not  made.' "  To  these  illustrations,  adduced  by  Heber, 
may  be  added  another,  referred  to  elsewhere  (Rule  xL  484)  :  he  main- 
tains  the  right  of  using  aiguments  and  authorities  in  controversy 
which  we  do  not  believe  to  be  valid ;  a  rule  of  which  he  appears  to 
have  taken  advantage,  for  ''  in  the  '  Defence  of  Episcopacy/  published 
in  1642,  he  maintains  the  authenticity  of  the  first  fifty  of  the  apostolic 
canons,  all  of  which,  in  the  '  Liberty  of  Prophesying/  a  very  few  yean 
afterwards,  he  indiscriminately  rejects.'*    (Uallam.) 

On  devotional  subjects  the  character  of  Taylor's  mind  fitted  him  to 
write  with  most  success.  In  these  we  find  his  most  glowing  language, 
his  aptest  illustratiocs ;  and  *' whether  he  describes  the  duties,  or 
dangers,  or  hopes  of  man,  or  the  mercy,  power,  and  justice  of  the 
Most  High ;  whether  he  exhorts  or  instructs  his  brethren,  or  offers  up 
his  supplications  in  their  behalf  to  the  common  Father  of  all,  his 
conceptions  and  his  expressions  belong  to  the  loftiest  and  most  sacred 
description  of  poetry,  of  which  they  only  want  what  they  cannot  be 
said  to  need,  the  name  and  the  metrical  arrangement."  (Heber,  'Life 
and  Works  of  Jeremy  Taylor/  15  vols.,  1820-22.) 

TAYLOR,  JOHN,  best  known  by  the  title,  which  he  seems  to  have 
given  to  himself,  of  The  Water-Poet  ('  The  King's  Majesty's  Water- 
Poet  '),  was  born  in  the  city  of  Gloucester  in  the  year  1680.  His 
eduoation  was  limited;  for  he  himself  informs  us  that  he  was 
' gravelled'  in  his  '  Accidence,'  and  could  get  no  farther.  He  came  to 
London,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  waterman — an  occupation 
from  which  he  derived  his  title  of  '  Water-Poet,'  and  which  afforded 
him  the  means  of  subsistence  during  a  great  part  of  his  life.  He  had 
however  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  some  situation  in  the  Tower  of 
London ;  and  he  afterwards  kept  a  public-house  in  Phcsnix-alley,  Long 
Acre.  Being  an  enthusiastic  royalist,  when  Charles  I.  was  beheaded 
he  hung  up  the  sign  of  the  Mourning  Crown,  which  however  he  was 
compelled  to  take  down ;  and  he  then  supplied  its  place  by  a  portrait 
of  himself,  with  the  following  couplet  under  it : — 

** There's  many  a  king's  head  hang*d  up  for  a  sign, 
And  many  a  saint's  head  too :  then  why  not  mine  T  " 

Taylor  was  not  satisfied  with  the  distinction  which  his  literary  pro- 
ductions procured  for  him ;  he  was  fond  of  fixing  public  attention  by 
other  extraordinary  performances.  He  once  undertook  to  sail  from 
London  to  Rochester  in  a  boot  made  of  paper ;  but  the  water  found 
its  way  into  his  boat  before  he  reached  his  destination,  and  he  had 
some  difficulty  to  get  safe  ashore.  A  journey  which  he  performed  by 
land  is  described  in  one  of  his  tracts,  entitled  '  The  Pennyless 
Pilgrimage,  or  the  Moneyless  Perambulation  of  John  Tsylor,  alias  the 
King's  Majesty's  Water-Poet ;  how  he  travelled  on  foot  from  London 
to  Edinbuxgh  in  Scotland,  not  carrying  any  money  to  or  fro,  neither 
begging,  borrowing,  or  asking  meat,  drink,  or  lodging/  He  left  "the 
Bell  Inn  that's  extra  Aldersgate  "  on  the  14th  of  July  1618.  He  was 
attended  by  a  servant  with  a  horse,  and  they  had  a  small  stock  of  pro- 
visions and  provender,  which  more  than  once  relieved  them  when  the 
occasional  inhospitali^  which  they  met  with  had  reduced  them  to  the 
extremity  of  hunger.  His  course  was  through  St.  Albans,  Stony 
Stratford,  Covent^,  Lichfield,  Kewcastle-under-Lyne,  Manchester, 
Preston,  Lancaster,  Penrith,  Carlisle,  Edinbutigh,  Dunfermline,  Stir- 
ling, Perth ;  and  being  then  in  the  Highlands,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing,  at  *  the  Brae  o'Mar,'  one  of  those  great  deer-hunts  which 
were  then  frequent  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  and  of  which  he  gives  in 
his  pamphlet  an  entertaining  and  picturesque  description.  The  whole 
journey  till  his  return  to  London  occupied  about  three  months.  But 
a  sort  of  voyage  which  he  afterwards  performed  VTas  apparently  not 
less  difficult  He  published,  as  usual,  an  account  of  it  himself— *  John 
Taylor's  last  Voyage  and  Adventure,'  performed  from  the  20th  of  July 
last,  1641,  to  the  10th  of  September  following;  in  which  time  he 
passed  with  a  sculler's  boat  from  the  citie  of  London  to  the  cities  and 
townes  of  Oxford,  Qlouoester,  Shrewsbury,  Bristol,  Bathe,  Monmouth, 
and  Hereford.'  From  this  title  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  went  all 
the  way  by  water,  a  feat  which,  seeing  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  and 
the  want  of  canals  in  those  days,  was  an  obvious  impossibility ;  but 


the  fact  is,  that  when  a  river  ceased  to  be  navigable,  or  ran  in  a  wicng 
direction,  he  shipped  his  boat  and  himself  in  a  wain  or  waggon,  and 
voyaged  overland  till  he  came  to  another  river  which  suited  his  par- 
pose  :  still  a  great  part  of  the  voyage  was  performed  by  water,  and 
thus,  to  use  his  own  words,  "in  lesse  than  twenty  days*  labour,  1200 
miles  were  passed  to  and  fro^  in  most  hard,  difficult,  and  maay 
dangerous  passages." 

Taylor  died  in  1654,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Covent  Garden,  London. 

His  publications,  which  amount  to  upwards  of  eighty,  are  some  in 
prose,  some  in  verse,  and  many  both  in  prose  and  verse.  As  litersiy 
productions  they  are  of  little  or  no  value— the  verse  mere  doggrel, 
and  the  prose  such  aa  might  be  expected  from  a  writer  not  without 
observation,  but  of  no  great  power  of  mind,  and  almost  entirely 
uneducated.  Still  they  are  by  no  means  without  their  value.  Nearly 
all  of  them  being  short  occasional  productions  arising  out  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  they  afford  many  coriooi 
descriptions,  as  well  as  interesting  glimpses  of  the  opinions  and 
manners  and  general  state  of  society  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in  his  *  Censura  Litteraria,'  has  given  a  fall  liit  of 
Taylor's  writings,  and  a  tolerably  copious  one  is  also  given  in  Wstt's 
'  Bibliotheca  Britannica.' 

(Baker's  BiograpMa  Dramatica,  by  Reed  and  Jones,  in  which  worle 
he  has  obtained  a  place  in  consequence  of  having  written  a  psgeaat, 
'  Triumphs  of  Fame  and  Honour,'  4to,  1684.) 

TAYLOR,  JOHN,  LL.D.,  was  born  about  the  year  1703,  at  Shrawi- 
bury,  where  his  father,  according  to  some  writen,  was  a  poor 
shoemaker,  or,  according  to  others,  a  barber.  He  received  bis  earlj 
education  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  of  which  he . 
became  a  fellow  in  1 730.  The  great  reputation  which  he  soon  acquired 
as  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  in  the  university,  procured  him  the 
office  of  librarian  of  the  university  library,  which  he  however  after 
wards  exchanged  for  that  of  registrar  of  the  university.  His  first 
work  of  importance  was  his  edition  of  the  Greek  orator  Lysiss,  under 
the  title  '  Lysiss  Orationes  et  fragmenta,  Greece  et  Latine :  ad  fidem 
codicum  MSS.  recensuit,  notis  criticis,  interpretatione,  cicteroque 
apparatu  necessario  donavit  Joannes  Taylor,'  London  4to,  1739.  The 
year  after  he  edited  at  Cambridge  an  octavo  edition  of  the  same  orator 
for  the  use  of  students,  with  short  notes  and  a  useful  index  of  the 
language.  The  study  of  the  Attic  orators  led  him  to  the  study  of  the 
Attic  law,  of  which  he  probably  possessed  a  better  knowledge  than 
any  man  of  his  age.  He  was  also  fond  of  the  study  of  the  Romas 
and  English  law,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession. In  1741  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  Doctor's  Commoni, 
and  the  year  after  he  took  his  deg^ree  of  doctor  of  laws.  On  this 
occasion  he  published  a  Latin  dissertation,  '  Commentarius  ad  Legem 
Decemviralem  de  Inope  Debitore  in  partes  dissecando,*  which  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  explanation  of  this  difficult  subject.  Soon  after  this  be 
published  an  edition  of  two  Greek  orations,  '  Orationes  dose,  aoa 
Demosthenis  contra  Midiam,  altera  Lycurgi  contra  Leocratem,  Grseci 
et  Latin^'  with  notes  and  emendations,  Cambridge,  8vo,  1743,  and  is 
the  same  year  he  published  the  *  Marmor  Sandvioence,  cum  Commeo- 
tario  et  Notis,'  Cambridge,  4to,  174S.  This  volume  also  contaios  a 
useful  dissertation  on  this  celebrated  inscription,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Athens  to  London  by  Lord  Sandwich  in  1789.  In  1744 
Dr.  Taylor  was  made  chancellor  of  Lincoln ;  and  eome  years  later  he 
took  holy  orders,  though  without  abandoning  the  study  of  the  law 
and  of  the  ancient  writers.  He  was  now  successively  made  archdeacon 
of  Buckingham  and  rector  of  Lawford  in  Essex,  to  which,  in  1757, 
was  added  the  lucrative  place  of  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paol'a  lo 
1755  he  published  at  London,  in  4to,  his  'Elements  of  Civil  Law,'  a 
second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1769.  Dr.  Taylor  undertook  tliii 
work  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Carteret,  who  had  intrusted  him  with 
the  education  of  his  grandsons,  whom  he  wished  to  be  instracted  in 
the  principles  and  history  of  the  dvil  law.  The  work  dinplays  great 
learning  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  not  well  adapted  for 
the  use  of  beginners;  an  abridgment  of  it  appeared  in  1773,  in 
London,  under  the  title  '  A  Summary  of  the  Roman  Law.'  Dtuiog 
the  last  period  of  his  life.  Dr.  Taylor  had  made  extensive  preparations 
for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  orators.  One  volume  (which  is  the 
third)  appeared  in  1748  at  Cambridge,  but  his  death  on  the  4th  of 
April  1756,  prevented  the  author  himself  from  completing  the  worlc, 
though  all  the  materials  were  ready  for  press.  The  second  volome 
appeared  after  his  death,  in  1757.  The  work  bears  the  title,  'Deo^oe- 
thenis,  ^schinis,  Dinarchi,  et  Demadis  Orationes  :  Graecd  et  Latin^ 
cum  notis  edidit  J.  Taylor.'  The  notes,  which  were  published  at  a 
later  time,  are  incorporated  in  Reiske's  'Apparatus  Criticus'  to 
Demosthenes.  In  a  critical  point  of  view  the  edition  of  Taylor  is  not 
of  any  great  worth,  and  its  chief  value  consists  in  his  notes  in  iUostra- 
tion  of  the  history  of  the  orations  and  the  Attic  law.  Dr.  Taylor  is 
said  to  have  been  a  most  amiable  and  disinterested  man :  he  bad  eon* 
siderable  taste  for  poetry,  and  some  specimens  of  his  muse  are  printed 
in  the  <  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  and  in  Nichols's  'Select  Collection  d 
Poems.' 

(Aikin  and  Johnston,  Oeneral  Biography,  Tol  ix.  p.  887,  &c;  BtoAt, 
Prtefatio  ad  Jkmotthenem,  p.  42,  &c.) 

TAYLOR,  SIR  ROBERT,  bom  in  1714,  wm  the  ton  of  a  Londoo 
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itone-masont  who  was  more  prosperous  than  prudent,  for  he  affected 
a  style  of  living  very  unusual  at  that  period  amoDg  persons  engaged  in 
business :  he  kept  his  carriage,  and  also  his  oountry-house  in  Essex. 
Towards  his  son,  on  the  oontrary,  he  appears  to  have  been  far  from 
liberal,  as  he  bestowed  on  him  only  a  common  school  education,  and 
then  placed  him  under  Sir  Henry  Cheere,  a  sculptor,  whose  chief 
work  of  note  is  the  statue  of  Col.  Codrington,  in  the  library  of  All 
Souls,  Oxford.  On  quitting  Cheere,  he  was  famished  by  his  father 
with  just  sufficient  money  to  proceed  to  Borne,  where  he  was  obliged 
to  live  with  the  utmost  frugality.  His  studies  in  Italy  were  however 
of  no  long  continuance,  for  he  was  soon  summoned  home  by  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  father  being  dangerously  ill ;  upon  wiiich  he  hurried 
back  to  England  with  as  much  expedition  as  the  state  of  the  Continent 
would  then  permit,  and  was  obliged  to  disguise  himself  as  a  Franciscan 
friar.  On  reaching  home,  he  found  that  his  father  was  dead,  and  that 
he  had  left  nothing.  Thus  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  resources 
and  ability,  all  that  remained  for  him  was  to  set  up  business  as  a 
statuary,  and  he  first  brought  himself  into  notice  by  Cornwall's  monu- 
ment. His  principal  other  works  in  sculpture  are  Guest's  mouument, 
near  the  norUi  door  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  figure  of  Britannia  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  bas-relief  in  the  pediment  of  the 
Mansion-house,  London.  After  this  he  abandoned  sculpture  for  archi- 
tecture, and  one  of  his  earliest  productions  in  his  new  profession  was 
the  maosion  erected  by  him  for  Mr.  Qower,  near  the  South  Sea  House. 
In  1756-58  he  was  employed  in  the  alterations  of  old  London  Bridge 
in  conjunction  with  Dance,  and  thenceforth  upon  a  number  of  build- 
iogs  both  public  and  private ;  but  very  few  among  them  display  much 
architectural  taste,  and  least  of  all  any  of  that  richness  in  decoration 
and  detail  which  might  have  been  expected  from  one  who  had  been 
brought  up  and  had  practised  as  a  sculptor.  The  wings  added  by  him 
to  the  Bank  of  England  (afterwards  swept  away  by  his  successor 
Soane)  were  at  the  time  termed  '  magnificent,'  but  then  it  could  only 
be  by  comparison  with  the  older  building  by  Sampson,  to  which  they 
were  attached.  This  design  itself  was  only  borrowed  from  one  of 
Bramante's,  and  was  upon  so  small  a  scale  as  to  look  insignificant  in 
such  a  situation.  The  '  Stone  Buildings'  at  Lincoln's  Inn  are  such  a 
mere  architectural  blank,  that  the  columns,  instead  of  diminishing  the 
poverty  of  its  character,  serve  only  to  render  it  the  more  apparent. 
There  is  however  some  architectural  character  displayed  in  that  which 
is  called  the  '  Six  Clerks'  Office,'  situated  between  the  other  building 
and  Chancery  Lane.  The  villa  which  he  built  for  Sir  Charles  Asgill 
at  Richmond  is  at  least  imexceptionable  in  taste,  though  it  does  not 
deserve  the  admiration  it  has  obtained.  Among  his  other  works, 
Lord  Orimstone's  seat  at  Qorhambury  is  one  of  the  best.  If  not 
great,  he  was  eminently  successful,  in  his  profession,  and  obtained 
several  lucrative  appointments  and  surveyorships  to  the  Admiralty, 
Foundling  Hospital,  Qreenwich  Hospital,  and  the  Bank  of  England, 
for  which  he  was  well  qualified,  being  a  man  of  most  business-like 
habits,  and  of  most  extraordinary  diligence  and  assiduity.  He  was 
rarely  in  bed  after  four  in  the  morning ;  was  most  abstemious  in  his 
diet,  and  drank  no  wine.  Whether  in  consequence  of  taking  warning 
from  his  father's  example  or  not,  he  seems  in  almost  all  respects  to 
have  been  the  very  reverse  of  him  in  his  mode  of  living ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  his  economy,  together  with  the  appointments 
which  he  held,  should  have  enabled  him  to  realise  a  fortune  of 
180,000^.,  though,  as  he  himself  used  to  say,  he  began  the  world  with 
hardly  eighteen  pence.  He  died  at  his  own  house  in  Spring  Gardens, 
September  27, 1788,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  church.  He  gave 
the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  only  son,  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  M.P., 
with  the  exception  of  a  sum  to  the  Universi^  of  Oxford,  to  accu- 
mulate for  a  certain  term  of  years  and  then  to  be  applied  to  found  an 
iastitute  for  the  study  of  modem  languages.  This  bequest  having 
been  incorporated  with  a  similar  one  by  Dr.  Randolph  for  a  picture 
and  statue  gallery,  a  building  wna  begun  in  1841,  under  the  name  of 
the  'Taylor  afid  Randolph  Institute,'  from  the  designs  of  C.  R. 
Cockerell,  professor  of  architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy  [Cookb- 
BBLL,  C.  R.] ;  the  buildings  which  form  a  handsome  addition  to  the 
architectural  features  of  Oxford  are  generally  known  as  the  Taylor 
Buildings.    Taylor  was  knighted  when  sheriff  of  London  in  1783. 

TAYLOR,  ROWLAND,  LLD.,  was  a  clergyman  eminent  for  his 
leamiDg  and  piety,  who  was  burnt  at  the  stake  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary.  He  is  said  by  Bishop  Heber  to  have  been  an  aocestor  of 
Jeremy  Taylor.  He  was  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Cranmer,  by  whom 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  went  to 
resides 

Dr.  Taylor  was  summoned,  in  the  year  1553,  to  appear  in  London 
before  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  then  lord  chancellor, 
for  resisting  the  performance  of  mass  in  his  church  at  Hadleigh.  He 
was  strongly  persuaded  to  escape,  but  refused,  and  presented  himself 
before  Qwrdiner,  by  whom,  after  a  long  conference,  in  which  he 
defended  his  cause  with  unshrinking  firmness,  he  was  committed  to 
the  King's  Bench  prison.  There  he  remained  till  the  22nd  of  January 
1555,  when  he  and  other  prisoners  were  cited  before  Gardiner,  and  the 
biflJiopB  of  London,  Norwich,  Salisbury,  and  Durham,  who  were  joint 
commissioners  with  the  chancellor.  The  chief  offence  of  which  Dr. 
Taylor  was  now  accused  was  his  marriage ;  but  he  defended  the  right 
of  priests  to  marry  with  so  much  learning,  that  no  sentence  of  divorce 
was  pronounced,  though  he  was  deprived  of  his  benefice.    At  the  end 


of  January  the  prisoners  were  again  brought  before  the  commissioners, 
by  whom  they  were  sentenced  to  death.  Dr.  Taylor  was  committed 
to  the  Poultry  Compter,  where,  on  the  4th  of  February,  he  was  visited 
by  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  who  went  there  for  the  purpose  of 
making  him  put  on  the  dress  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  Dr.  Taylor 
resisted  with  his  usual  courage,  and  the  dress  was  put  upon  him  by 
force :  he  treated  the  whole  proceeding  with  the  utmost  contempt,  as 
a  piece  of  mummery,  and  Bonner  would  have  struck  him  with  his 
crozier  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  his  chaplain.  On  the  following 
day  the  procession  set  forth  which  was  to  conduct  him  to  the  place  of 
execution.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  much  persuasion  was  used  by 
the  sheriff  and  others  to  induce  him  to  recant^  but  without  making 
the  smallest  impression  upon  him.  The  procession  passed  through 
Hadleigh,  where  he  was  consoled  and  cheered  by  the  blessings  and 
prayers  of  his  parishioners.  The  execution  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1555,  on  Aldham  Common,  near  Hadleigh.  A  stone,  with 
the  follovFing  inscription,  perhaps  still  remains  to  mark  the  spot : — 
M555.  Dr.  Tayler  in  defending  that  was  gode  at  this  plas  left  his 
blode.' 

Bishop  Heber,  in  his  'Life  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,'  says,  "  There 
is  nothing  indeed  more  beautiful  in  the  whole  beautiful  Book  of 
Martyrs  than  the  account  which  Fox  has  given  of  Rowland  Taylor, 
whether  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  parish  priest  or  in  the  mora 
arduous  moments  when  he  was  called  upon  to  bear  his  cross  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  His  warmth  of  heart,  his  simplicity  of  manners, 
the  total  absence  of  the  false  stimulants  of  enthusiasm  or  pride,  and 
the  abundant  overflow  of  better  and  holier  feelings,  are  delineated,  no 
less  than  his  courage  in  death  and  the  buoyant  dieerfulncss  with 
which  he  encountered  it,  with  a  spirit  only  inferior  to  the  eloquence 
and  dignity  of  the  <  Phssdon.'" 

TAYLOR,  SILAS,  otherwise  called  Domville,  or  D'Omville,  by 
Antony  Wood,  was  the  son  of  Sylvanus  Taylor,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners during  the  civil  wars  for  ejecting  those  of  the  clergy  called 
<  scandalous  and  insufficient  ministers.*  Silas  Taylor  was  bom  at 
Harley  near  Much-Wenlock,  in  Shropshire,  July  16,  1624,  and  after 
being  educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  Westminster  schools,  became  a 
commoner  of  New  Inn  Hall  at  Oxford  in  1641.  He  was  taken  thence 
by  his  father  to  join  the  parliamentary  army,  in  which  he  had  a 
captain  B  commission.  After  the  war  he  was  appointed  by  the  interest 
of  his  father  sequestrator  of  the  royalists  in  Herefordshire,  in  discharge 
of  which  office  he  conducted  himself  with  so  much  moderation  as  to 
conciliate  the  kmg's  party.  Part  of  the  bishop's  palace  at  Hereford  fell 
to  his  share  in  the  general  spoliation,  and  he  acquired  considerable 
wealth,  all  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  restore  at  the  Restoration. 

On  that  event  he  was  treated  by  the  royalists  with  great  lenity,  and 
appointed  commissary  of  ammunition,  &c.  at  Dunkirk,  and  about 
1665  made  keeper  of  the  king's  stores  and  storehouses  for  shipping  at 
Harwich.  He  died  November  4,  1678,  and  was  buried  at  Harwich. 
Taylor  was  much  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  and  was 
enabled  in  the  confusion  of  the  civil  wars  to  ransack  the  libraries  of 
Hereford  and  Worcester  cathedrals,  and  in  the  course  of  these  re- 
searches is  said  to  have  discovered  the  original  charter  in  which  King 
Edgar  asserts  his  daim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  which  is 
printed  in  Selden's  *  Mare  Clausum,'  lib.  ii.  He  left  materials  for  a 
history  of  Herefordshire,  which  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Ed.  Harley  of  Brampton  Brian  in  that  county.  To  this  collection  belong 
Nos.  4046, 4174,  6726,  6766,  6856,and6868oftheHarleian  manuscript;, 
containing  part  of  a  general  history  with  notes  and  special  topogra- 
phical information  under  the  several  parishes,  extracts  from  '  I)omes- 
day,'  Leland,  &c.  From  these  papers  Mr.  William  Brome,  a  sub- 
sequent collector  for  the  same  county,  is  said  to  have  borrowed  largely. 
(Gough,  *  Catalogue  of  Topographical  Works, — Herefordshire.')  In 
the  Sloane  manuscripts  is  a  paper  of  Taylor's  on  the  making  of  cider. 
(Ayscough's  'Catalogue, — Taylor.') 

His  published  works  are,  *  The  History  of  Gavelkind — with  some 
observations  and  remarks  upon  many  special  occurrences  of  British  and 
English  history.  To  this  is  added  a  short  history  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  written  in  Latin  by  an  anonymous  author  in  the  time  oi 
Henry  I.,'  London,  4 to,  1668.  A  History  of  Harwich  was  published 
from  his  papers  by  Samuel  Dale,  in  1730,  and  another  edition,  or  the 
same  with  another  title-page,  London,  1732. 

Wood  ('  Athen.  Oxon.')  states,  that  Taylor  wrote  many  pamphlets 
before  the  Restoration,  but  without  his  name ;  that  he  was  a  good 
classical  scholar  and  mathematician,  and  possessed  of  much  general 
information ;  that  he  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  that  he  composed 
several  anthems,  and  edited '  Court  Ayres,'  &c.,  8vo,  1655,  printed  by 
John  Playford. 

TAYLOR,  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  15th  of  May 
1758  :  his  parents  were  respectable  in  their  calling,  but  not  wealthy. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  was  sent  to  St.  Paul's  School,  and  after  remain- 
ing there  about  three  years  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  relation 
who  held  a  situation  in  the  dockyard  at  Sheemess,  with  whom  he 
resided  several  years.  During  this  time  he  applied  himself  assiduously 
to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  also  obtained  some  knowledge  oi 
chemistry :  he  next  became  a  pupil  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Worihington,  a 
dissenting  minister  who  possessed  considerable  dassioal  acquirements, 
ultimately  intending  to  complete  his  studies  at  Aberdeen  with  a  view 
to  the  ministry.    But  a  premature  marriage  and  pecuniary  difficulties 
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compelled  him  to  relioqniBh  his  plan,  and  to  aooept  a  junior  dleiUhip 
in  Messrs.  Lubbock's  baoking'house.  While  in  this  employment  he 
devoted  his  spare  hours  to  the  study  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  their 
commentators.  At  this  time^  and  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Mr.  Taylor 
always  devoted  at  least  six  hours  of  every  day  to  study,  and  when  not 
engaged  in  business  they  were  generally  the  first  six.  Poverty,  and 
the  difficulties  attending  it,  were  no  obstacles  to  him,  and  he  always 
hoped  to  emerge  from  the  obscurity  they  placed  him  in.  He  firat 
attracted  pubUo  notice  by  an  attempt  to  discover  the  secret  of  the 
perpetual  lamp,  upon  which  he  gave  a  lecture  and  exhibited  his  experi- 
ments at  the  Freemason's  Tavern.  Though  it  was  a  failure,  it  was 
marked  by  some  ingenuity  and  great  and  curious  research ;  it  made 
him  some  valuable  acquaintances,  who  encouraged  him  in  another 
undertaking,  which  was  to  deliver  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  the  Platonic 
phUosophy.  lutroducing  himself  by  such  means,  he  was  enabled  to 
procure  pupils,  to  whom  he  taught  the  languages  and  mathematics, 
having  also  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  assistant- secretary  to  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
which  he  held  for  several  years :  he  of  course  gave  up  and  was  glad  to 
be  emancipated  from  the  less  interesting  labours  of  the  banking-house. 
It  was  in  this  situation  that  he  made  a  more  extensive  acquaintance 
among  learned  and  scientific  men  of  all  professions,  and  among  men  of 
various  ranks  who  are  promoters  of  arts  and  sciences,  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  an  obscure  individual :  but  he  made  sometbiog  more 
than  mere  acquaintance ;  he  acquired  many  friends  who  were  able  and 
willing  to  assist  him  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  with  whose  help  he 
finally  accomplished  all  that  he  had  in  view,  which  was  to  translate 
the  works  of  all  the  untranslated  ancient  Greek  philosophers.  It  was 
an  arduous  task  for  one  man,  and  apparently  a  hopeless  one,  seeing 
that  Sydenham,  with  the  advantage  of  a  more  regular  education, 
being  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  a  known  and  acknowledged  scholar, 
had  not  only  failed  in  his  desire  to  impart  knowledge  to  his  less 
learned  countrymen  by  means  of  translations,  but  had  been  suffered  to 
perish  in  the  attempt  for  want  of  patronage,  "to  the  sorrow  and 
Bhame  (as  his  biographer  says)  of  every  friend  of  literature : "  yet 
Sydenham  was  a  good  man,  highly  respected,  and  had  many  friends, 
or  believed  he  had :  he  must  have  beien  a  recluse,  for  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death  seem  to  have  caused  surprise.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
fond  of  society,  and  always  in  it :  there  was  no  appearance  of 
abstraction  about  him ;  and  a  stranger  would  not  have  suspected  him 
of  being  studious  :  he  was  always  ready  to  join  in  conversation  with 
any  one  who  happened  to  be  near  him,  and  upon  any  subject ;  there 
were  few  subjects  upon  which  he  had  not  read,  and  he  could  always 
amuse  or  instruct  if  required.  "  Being  gifted  with  a  very  extraordi- 
nary memory,  he  not  only  retained  the  immense  store  of  knowledge 
he  had  amassed,  but  he  could  bring  it  all  into  use  at  his  will :"  he  was 
deeply  read  in  things  that  many  like  to  hear  of,  though  they  are  no 
longer  studied,  sorcery,  witchcraft^  alchemy,  &a,  and  his  fund  of 
anecdote  was  quite  inexhaustible  :  all  .this,  joined  to  simple  and  unob- 
trusive manners,  and  irreproachable  conduct^  made  him  not  only  an 
agreeable  companion  to  many,  but  to  some  he  became  almost  a  neces- 
sary one.  Men  whose  occupations  had  prevented  their  reading, 
though  they  were  desirous  of  knowledge,  were  particularly  deUght^ 
with  the  company  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  such  were  his  great  supporters. 
It  was  by  making  friends  chiefly  that  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  as  poor  as 
Sydenham,  contrived  to  print  works  that  must  have  cost  more  than 
10,000Z.,  that  were  not  of  the  most  saleable  description,  and  that  upon 
the  whole  produced  no  pecuniary  profit  The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
printed  Plato,  and  from  some  unaccountable  whim  locked  up  nearly 
the  whole  edition  in  his  house,  where  it  remained  till  long  after  his 
decease,  but  he  was  attached  to  Mr.  Taylor,  and  frequently  made  him 
his  companion  at  Arundel  Mr.  Meredith,  a  wealthy  tradesman  retired 
from  business,  was  a  man  possessed  of  sound  mental  faculties,  with  no 
averdion  to  exercise  them.  Having  read  Plato  he  wished  also  to  read 
Aristotle  in  an  English  translation,  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  ready  to  help 
him  to  it  upon  no  other  condition  than  his  undertaking  to  print  it, 
which  be  did ;  and  though  he  made  a  losing  speculation  of  it,  by  print- 
ing too  few  copies,  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  Mr.  Taylor's  exertions, 
that  he  not  only  assisted  him  in  bringing  out  some  of  his  minor 
publications,  but  settled  a  pension  of  100^.  a  year  upon  him,  which  he 
enjoyed  till  his  death :  such  munificence  and  friendship  in  a  man  who 
had  earned  his  money,  and  knew  the  value  of  it,  is  truly  honourable. 
Mr.  Meredith,  though  not  versed  in  the  ancient  langiuiges,  obtained  a 
great  knowledge  of  ancient  literature ;  he  was  a  man  who  thought  for 
himself,  and  came  to  just  conclusions  upon  most  subjects.  Among 
Mr.  Taylor's  minor  works  some  will  be  found  dedicated  to  persons 
who  printed  them  upon  similar  terms,  and  in  a  few  cases  gave  him  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  edition.  He  never  exacted  payment  for  his 
labour,  except  in  one  or  two  cases  with  the  booksellers,  and  then  he 
had  little  enough.  But  with  such  means  he  got  over  all  his  diffi- 
culties, and  he  had  some,  for  he  Was  twice  married,  and  had  several 
children;  his  income  altogether  was  about  2001.  a  year.  There  are 
some  persons  who  are  not  at  all  pleased  with  Mr.  Taylor's  attempt  to 
revive  certain  ancient  opinions ;  they  neither  wislied  to  see  some  of 
the  works  he  has  translated,  nor  his  remarks  upon  them  in  English; 
but  they  are  the  very  persons  who  brought  the  writers  into  notice  by 
constantly  referring  to  them,  and  speaking  of  them  in  terms  that  axe 
neither  liberal  nor  entirely  merited.    These  writers  were  the  sup- 


porters of  ancient  opinions  and  establishments,  the  fidlure  of  most  of 
whidi  is  now  complete  and  past  recovery ;  there  can  therefore  be 
little  to  object  to  in  their  writings,  and  there  is  much  that  is  good  and 
worth  preserving.  For  these  reasons  they  found  translators  in  everj 
civilised  country  but  England.  It  seems  then  that  our  profesied 
scholars  have  not  done  their  duty  to  the  public :  if  they  had  given  tjb 
good  translations  with  their  own  annotations,  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Taylor  would  not  have  been  called  for,  and  any  remarks  he  might 
have  made  elsewhere  would  have  had  little  weighty  and  have  beoi 
overlooked.  There  are  important  works  yet  untranslated,  and  there  are 
many  translations  which  are  disgraceful  to  the  literary  chsraeter  of 
our  country  :  it  would  be  well  then  that  our  scholars  should  look  to 
these  matters,  and  see  that  things  which  must  and  wiU  be  done  an 
well  done. 

Mr.  Taylor  during  the  la^t  forty  yean  of  his  life,  resided  io  a  small 
house  at  Walworth,  leading  a  life  of  perfect  uniformity,  and  dlTidisf^ 
his  time  between  his  labours  and  his  attentions  to  his  friends  and 
family.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  November  1885,  of  a  very  paiafnl 
disease  in  the  bladder,  which  he  bore  with  extraordinary  fortitude 
and  without  complaining.  He  was  an  Academician  by  profession  and 
a  Stoic  in  practica ;  a  sincere  friend  and  a  delightful  companion,  his 
works  and  translations  are : — l^  '  The  Elementa  of  a  New  Method  of 
Reasoning  in  Geometry,'  4to^  1780,  a  juvenUe  performance  lost  or  sap- 
pressed;  2,  a  Paraphrase  of  part  of  Ocellus  in  the 'European  Magazioe; 
1782 ;  a  translation  of  the  whole  work  in  8vo,  1831 ;  8,  *  The  Hymu 
of  O^heus,'  12mo,  1787;  second  edition,  1824,  augmented;  4,  'PIo- 
tious  on  the  Beautiful,'  12mo,  1787;  5,  'A  Dissertation  on  the 
Elensinian  and  Bacchic  Mysteries/  8vo,  no  date ;  6,  '  The  Rights  of 
Brutes,'  12mo,  1792,  in  ridicule  of  Paioe's  <Kights  of  Man;'  7,  'SaUost 
on  the  Gods  and  the  World,'  8vo,  1798;  8, '  The  Phaedrus  of  Plato^' 
4to,  1792;  9,  *The  Cratylus,  Phaedon,  Parmenide^  and  Timseos,'  8to, 
1793;  10,  'Proclus  on  Euclid,'  2  vols.  4 to,  1792  i  11,  *  Two  Oiationi 
of  the  Emperor  Julian  to  the  Sovereign  Sun  and  to  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,'  8vo,  1798 ;  12,  *  Pausanias'  Description  of  Greece,'  3  vols.  8to, 
1794  :  for  this  translation,  made  in  such  haste  that  Mr.  Taylor  nearly 
lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand  from  continued  exertion,  he  reeeiTed 
182.  The  work  was  in  such  demand  that  it  sold  for  a  high  price,  and 
a  second  edition  was  printed  in  1824  without  consulting  the  tranidator, 
who  heard  of  it  accidentally  when  it  was  too  late  to  correct  it ;  a 
slight  compensation  was  made  to  him,  and  he  added  some  notes:  this 
is  an  illustration  of  the  remarks  already  made ;  a  work  like  this 
should  not  have  been  left  to  a  necessitous  writer.  18.  Five  hooks  of 
Plotinus,  *  On  Felicity;  on  the- Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil;  on  Frovi- 
dence ;  on  Nature,  Contemplation,  and  the  One ;  on  the  Descent  of 
tho  Soul,'6vo,  1794;  14,  'Cupid  and  Psyche,'  from  Apuleius,  8to» 
1795;  15,  *  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,'  4to,  1801 ;  16,  Hederic's  <  Oreek 
Lexicon,'  edited,  4to,  1803;  17,  'The  Dissertations  of  Haximtu 
Tyrlus,'  2  vols.  12mo,  1804;  18,  'An  Answer  to  Dr.  Gillies' Supple- 
ment to  his  New  Analysis  of  the  Works  of  Aristotle,'  8ro,  1804; 
19, '  The  Works  of  Plato,'  5  vols.  4to,  1804,  including  reprints  of  the 
parts  previously  transhtted,  and  many  commentaries  tsdien  from  mano- 
scripts,  some  of  which  have  since  been  printed  in  the  original  language; 
20,  'The  Pythagorio  Sentences  of  Demophilua;'  these  are  printed 
with  Mr.  Bridgeman's  translations,  8vo,  1804;  21,  'MisceUanisB  is 
Prose  and  Verse,'  12mo,  1805, 2nd  ed.  1820;  22,  'Collectanea,'  8vo, 
1806 ;  23,  'The  Emperor  Julian's  Arguments  taken  from  Cyril,  with 
Extracts  from  his  other  Works  relative  to  the  Christians,'  8vo,  1809; 

24,  <  The  Works  of  Aristotle,'  9  vols.  4to,  1812,  with  copious  extneis 
from  the  ancient  commentators,  to  which  are  added  a  dissertation  os 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  a  treatise  on  the  elements  of  the  troa 
arithmetic  of  infinites,  both  of  which  had  appeared  in  a  separate  fonn; 

25,  '  The  Six  Books  of  Produs  on  the  Theology  of  Plato,'  2  vola  4to, 
1816;  26,  'Theoretic  Arithmetic,'  8vo,  1816,  containing  what  had 
been  written  on  this  subject  by  Theon  of  Smyrna,  Nicomaohiis,  lam- 
blicus,  and  Boethius,  with  remarks  on  amicable  and  other  numben, 
and  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Pythagoneaos  philoio* 
phised  about  numbers;  27,  'Select  Works  of  Plotmus,'  8vo,  1317; 
28,  'Life  of  Pythagoras  by  lamblicus,'  8vo,  1818 ;  29,  * lamhlicua on 
tho  Mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldseans,  and  Assyrians,'  Sto  1821; 
80,  '  The  Commentaries  of  Produs  on  the  Timnus  of  Plato,'  2  to1& 
4to,  1820;  31,  'Political  Pythagorio  Fragments  and  Ethical  Fng- 
mentsof  Hierodes,'  8vo,  1822;  82,  '  The  Metamorphoses  and  Philo- 
sophical Works  of  Apuleius,'  8vo,  1822,  translated  gratuitously  at  the 
request  of  a  friend,  but  purchased  by  a  publisher  for  lOOL :  Mr.  Taylor 
had  a  few  copies  for  his  benefit ;  33, '  Select  Works  of  Porphyry,'  8ro, 
1823  (some  essays  are  added) ;  85,  'All  the  Fragments  that  lenuun  of 
the  Lost  Writings  of  Produs,'  8vo^  1826;  86,  'Arguments  of  CelsuB 
relative  to  the  Christians,  ti^en  from  Origen,  with  Extracts  from  oths 
Writers,'  12mo,  1830 ;  87,  '  Produs  on  Providence  and  Evil,'  8to^ 
1833;  88,  'Plotinus  on  Suidde,  with  Extracts  from  Olympiodwn* 
and  two  books  on  Truly  Existing  Being,  &c,  with  Notes  from  Po^ 
phyzy  and  Produs,'  8vo,  1834.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  papen 
written  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  'Classical  Journal '  and  other  periodical^ 
amongst  which  may  be  specified  a  complete  and  valuable  collection  ol 
the  Chaldsean  oracles,  republished  by  Mr.  Cory. 

♦  TAYLOR,  TOM,  was  bom  in  1817,  at  Sunderknd.  He  wasbroagW 
up  at  the  Orange  school  of  that  town,— one  of  those  institutions  m 
which  a  classical  education  is  not  confined  to  the  sons  of  the  tioO' 
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He  afterwards  pnsaed  two  leeBioDB  at  the  UniTersity  of  Glasgow, 
where  his  talents  and  acquirements  were  duly  recognised,  and  he 
receiyed  three  gold  medals.  In  1887  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  ultimately  elected  a  Fellow,  having  taken 
his  degree  as  a  Janior  Optime,  and  in  the  first  class  of  the  classical 
tripoa  His  reputation  subsequently  gained  him  the  chair  of  English 
language  and  literature  at  the  University  College,  London.  In  1845 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  as  a  member  of  the  Inner-Temple,  and  he 
went  the  Northern  Circuit.  During  his  residence  in  London,  after 
leaving  Cambridge,  he  became  known  as  a  populsr  writer,  and 
especially  in  that  remarkable  publication,  'Funcb/  for  succeeding  in 
which  the  necessary  qualifications  of  acute  observation  and  condensed 
humour, — a  knowledge  of  real  life  and  a  good-natured  power  of  seizing 
"  folly  as  it  flies  " — are  not  widely  distributed.  As  a  dramatic  writer 
Mr.  Taylor  has  displayed  the  same  qualities  in  many  an  amusing  piece, 
of  which,  if  the  btuis  be  not  original  the  superstructure  has  nothing 
incongruous.  He  has  also  very  ably  put  together  the  instructive 
memorials  of  the  unfortunate  Haydon,  in  which  he  has  told  the  story 
of  his  enthusiasm  and  his  weakness  with  a  delicate  taot  In  1850 
Mr.  Taylor  was  appointed  to  the  Assistant-Secretaryship  of  the  Board 
of  Health;  and  the  Board  being  reconstructed  in  1854,  he  became 
the  Secretary.  In  this  position  he  has  practically  refuted  the  vulgar 
notion  that  a  man  of  genius  oannot  be  a  good  man  of  business ;  that 
poetry  and  political  economy  are  incompatible.  He  has  laboured  in 
his  official  duties  with  as  much  earnestness  as  in  his  most  cherished 
pursuitfl.  His  later  works  are,  the  '  Autobiographical  Recollections 
of  the  late  Charles  Robert  Leslie,  R.  A./  2  vols.  8vo,  1860 ;  and  the 
*  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A./  2  vols.  8vo,  1865. 

TAYLOR,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Norwioh,  in  the  year  1765.  He 
wa3  the  only  child  of  an  eminent  merchant  of  that  dty.  He  first 
studied  under  a  Swiss  refugee,  and  afterwards  beeame  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Rochemont  Barbauld,  the  Unitarian  minister,  at  Palgrave,  a  tutor 
chiefly  selected  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  which  were  those 
of  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  family.  To  Mrs.  Barbauld,  better  known  as 
Miss^  Aikin,  Taylor  was  indebted  for  much  assistance  in  his  early 
studies;  aided  by  her  assiduous  care,  he  soon  acquired  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  English  composition,  and,  in  after  life, 
he  gratefully  acknowledged  Ids  obligations  to  this  celebrated  woman, 
whom  he  styled  **  the  mother  of  his  mind."  On  leaving  the  house-  of 
Mr.  Barbauld,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  placed  in  his  counting- 
house  at  Norwich  by  his  father,  who  was  desirous  that  he  should 
succeed  him  in  his  large  and  prosperous  business.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  sent  on  the  Continent,  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  partners 
of  the  firm,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  the  French 
and  Italian  languages,  which  were  of  importance  to  the  proper  con- 
ducting of  his  father's  business.  Before  leaving  England,  he  had 
already  evinced  considerable  facility  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages ;  and  he  had  been  but  a  short  time  abroad  when  his  letters  to 
his  parents,  in  English,  French,  and  Italian,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen, 
gave  the  promise  of  that  eminence  as  a  writer  to  whioh  he  afterwards 
rose.  On  his  return  to  his  native  city,  he  was  encouraged  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  studies  by  the  fond  admiration  of  his  parents  and  friends; 
and  for  the  two  years  he  remained  there,  he.  appears  to  have  given 
the  tone  to  its  literary  circles.  A  second  tour  to  the  Continent  was 
resolved  upon;  and  he  proceeded  to  Germany  with  the  view  of 
acquiring  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  its  language  and  literature.  A 
residence  of  a  year  with  a  clergyman  at  Paderbom  was  sufficient  for 
this  purpose.  Under  the  influence  of  his  preceptor  he  imbibed  a  taste 
not  only  for  the  literature  of  Germany,  but  for  the  philosophy  of  that 
country :  a  taste  whioh  ever  afterwards  characterised  his  writings. 
On  his  second  return  to  Norwich,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  his  parents 
perceived  that  their  son  had  an  imagination  too  lively,  and  a  taste 
too  decided  for  literary  pursuits,  to  allow  him  to  devote  himself  to 
the  mercantile  profession.  The  affluent  circumstances  of  the  father, 
added  to  the  grati6cation  which  he  enjoyed  of  seeing  his  son  arrived 
at  80  early  an  age  to  a  high  distinction  in  letters,  induced  him  to  forego 
the  strict  accomplishment  of  his  fieivourite  project,  and  to  put  no 
restrictions  to  the  youth's  incUnationa.  The'  time  of  young  Taylor 
was  now  chiefly  occupied  in  making  various  contributions  to  the 
periodicals,  and  to  translations  from  the  best  German  writei's. 

When  the  French  rerolution  had  convulsed  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
it  extended  its  influence  over  no  small  proportion  of  the  English 
nation  ;  of  this  influence  the  mind  of  Taylor  was  adapted  to  feel  the 
force,  and  he  soon  became  ambitious  to  add  to  his  other  distinctions 
that  of  being  a  prominent  political  character.  The  quiet  of  study  was 
now  exchanged  for  the  noisy  meetings  of  political  debaters.  Tkylor 
allowed  himself  to  be  enrolled  as  secretary  of  a  democratic  club  estab- 
lished at  Norwich.  His  political  activi^  however,  so  far  from  inter- 
fering with  his  desire  to  obtain  literary  distinction,  served  as  a  stimulus 
to  bring  his  writings  before  the  public,  and  thus  to  extend  his  reputa- 
tion beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  native  place. 

A  poetical  translation  of  the  'Lenore'  of  Blirger  was  the  first 
publication  by  which  he  became  generally  known.  This  translation, 
which  preceded  that  of  Spencer,  still  maintains  a  high  reputation  for 
spirit  and  accuracy.  It  contains  some  variations  from  the  original; 
that  of  the  most  importance  bein^  the  liberty  he  has  taken  to  transfer 
the  scene  of  the  poem,  which  m  Burger  is  towards  the  end  of  the 
Seven  Tears'  War,  to  the  time  of  the  Chtisades;  in  this  he  has  been 


followed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  whom  the  public  is  also  indebted  for  a 
translation  of  '  Lenore.'  This  work  was  soon  after  followed  by  several 
other  poetical  translations  from  the  same  author.  Specimens  of  the 
other  German  poets,  by  him,  also  appeared  in  various  magazines  and 
periodicals.  These  he  afterwards  collected  together,  with  explanatory 
observations,  and  published  in  1880,  in  three  large  volumes,  under  the 
title,  '  Survey  of  German  Poetry.'  The  peculiar  metre  to  which  he 
has  adapted  many  of  these  translations,  and  a  peculiar  style  of  expres- 
sion, have  exposed  him  to  some  severe  criticisms. 

In  the  year  1798  he  became  acquainted  with  Southey,  whose 
political  opinions  in  early  life  were  similar  to  his  own ;  an  interesting 
collection  of  their  correspondence  will  be  found  in  the  biography  of 
Taylor,  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  article.  In  one  of  them  he 
describes  his  first  interview  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Dr.  Parr; 
and  vividly,  though  not  perhaps  impartially,  delineates  their  manner 
and  peculiarities  (voL  L  p.  295). 

Severe  losses,  consequent  upon  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution, 
induced  Mr.  Taylor  to  retire  from  the  management  of  his  fathei^'s 
business :  a  circumstance  which  enabled  him  to  devote  a  greater 
portion  of  his  time  to  his  favourite  studies.  Magasines  and  Reviews 
still  continued  to  be  the  principal  vehicles  by  which  his  writings  came 
before  the  public.  As  a  reviewer,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  dose 
attention  and  extensive  information  on  the  subject  he  reviewed. 
Though  not  profound  as  a  classical  or  an  Oriental  scholar,  he  in  a 
great  measure  supplied  his  deficiency  in  that  respect  by  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  German  translations  of  ^e  classics,  and  the 
oommentaries  upon  them.  The  style  however  of  his  prose  writings 
was  so  peculiar,  that  it  was  disrelished  by  many  of  his  readers ;  and 
it  became  a  source  of  constant  altercation  between  him  and  the 
editors  of  the  works  to  which  he  contributed.  **  Were  I  reviewing 
my  own  reviewals,"  he  writes  to  Southey,  *'  I  should  cay  this  man's 
style  has  an  ambitious  singularity,  whioh,  like  chewing  ginseng,  dis- 
pleases at  fint,  and  attaches  at  last.  In  his  pursuit  of  the  '  curiosa 
felicitas'  he  often  sacrifices  felicity  to  curiosity  of  expression.  With 
much  philological  knowledge,  and  much  familiarity  among  the 
European  classics  of  all  sorts,  his  innovations  are  mostly  defensible, 
and  his  allusions  mostly  pertiuent ;  yet  they  have  both  an  unusuality 
which  startles,  and  which,  if  ultimately  approved,  provokes  at  least 
an  anterior  discussion  that  is  unpleasant.*'  A  pleasing  feature  in  the 
reviews  of  Taylor  is  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  entered  into  his 
subject,  but  which  led  him  occasionally  to  hazard  assertions  which, 
on  cooler  reflection,  he  often  disavowed.  Thus  it  is  stated  that  in  one 
of  his  papers  on  the  prose  of  Milton,  he  expresses  the  conviction  that 
it  ia  superior  to  his  poetry. 

In  1802,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Paris,  Mr.  Taylor  aeoepted 
the  management  of  a  weekly  loeal  paper,  'The  Norwioh  Iris,'  after 
having  used  his  endeavours  to  induce  Southey  to  undertake  it.  This 
paper  became  the  organ  of  the  party  to  whose  political  opinions  he 
was  attached ;  its  success  however  was  not  equal  to  his  anticipations, 
and  it  was  given  up  after  two  years.  He  then  applied  himself  anew 
to  his  reviewing  labours,  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  bis 
family  droumstances  afibrding  him  an  additional  motive  for  literary 
exertion.  The  Monthly  Review,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Griffiths, 
was  the  work  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  his  contributions 
appeared.  In  1806  he  gave  to  the  public  his  version  of  Leasiog's 
*  Nathan  the  Wise ; '  which  was  severely  criticiBed  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  A  succession  of  pecuniary  losses  which  soon  after  occurred, 
rendered  the  position  of  Mr.  Taylor's  family,  if  not  one  of  privation, 
at  least  of  diminished  comfort.  His  adversity  however  was  cheered 
by  the  kindly  sympathies  of  his  numerous  friends,  and  by  several 
unexpected  offers  of  assistance,  which,  tiiough  not  accepted,  were 
sensibly  felt  and  gratefully  responded  to.  At  the  same  time  increase 
of  years  and  premature  infirmitiea  diminished  his  energies,  and  his 
later  productions  have  not  added  to  his  fame.  Among  his  last  works 
was  a  collection  of  short  essays  on  English  Synonyms;,  which,  though 
incomplete  and  frequently  fencifnl,  are  calculated  to  assist  the  philo- 
logical student,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  more  complete  under- 
taking. The  last  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  the  loss  of  the 
aged  parents,  to  whom  he  had  proved  himself  a  devoted  and  affeo- 
tionate  son,  and  by  the  decay  of  his  mental  powers.  He  died  in  the 
month  of  March  1886;  his  remains  were  deposited  beside  those  of 
his  parents,  in  the  oemetery  of  the  Octagon  Chapel  at  Norwich. 

Mr.  Taylor's  chief  oUim  to  literary  oelebrity  oonsists  in  his  valuable 
translations  from  the  German ;  it  was  through  him  that  the  English 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  modem  literature  of  Germany.  If 
his  talents  as  a  poet  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  producing  such  a 
transhition  as  the  Wallenstein  of  Coleridge^  to  him  at  least  must  be 
assigned  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  in  the  field,  and  perhaps  to 
have  laboured  in  it  more  assiduously  than  any  other  English  writer. 

{Memoir  of  the  lAft  and  WriHngt  of  the  laU  Wiiliam  Taylor,  oj 
Nonoich,  dfe.,  by  T.  W.  RobbwHla,  F.G.S.,  of  Norwich,  2  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1848  ;  Qtuuierly  lUview,  vol  IzxxiiL  p.  27-68.) 

TAYLOR,  GENERAL  ZACHART,  Ute  President  of  the  United 
States  of  North  Amerioa,  was  bom  Sept.  24, 1784,  in  Orange  County, 
Virginiik  He  was  the  third  son  of  Col.  Richard  Taylor,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  vrar  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  in  1785  removed 
with  his  family  to  Kentucky,  where  the  settlers  were  then  veiy  fsw.  CoL 
Taylor  obtained  from  Pnddant  JefiEsrson,  May  8, 1808,  a  oommisiion 
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for  his  Bon  Zachary  as  fint-lieutenant  in  the  7ih  regiment  of  the  United 
State?  Infantry.  In  1810  Zachaiy  Taylor  married.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  in  1812,  having  then  become  Captain  Taylor,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  Fort  Harrison,  a  stookade  on  the  river  Wabash, 
for  his  defence  of  which  against  the  attacks  of  the  hostile  Indians  he 
received  the  brevet  rank  of  major.  He  distinguished  himself  on  seve- 
ral other  occasions  during  the  war,  but  when  it  terminated  be  was 
reduced  from  his  brevet  rank  of  major  t-o  his  previous  rank  of  oaptain, 
a  step  backward  which  he  refused  to  consent  to,  and  resigned  his  com- 
mission. He  was  however  in  the  oourse  of  the  year  reinstated  in  his 
rank  of  major  by  President  Madison.  In  1816  be  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  post  at  Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  20th  of 
April  1819  received  his  commission  as  lieutenant-oolonel.  In  18S2  he 
received  his  commission  as  colonel  from  President  Jackson,  and  in 
that  yesr  served  under  General  Scott  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  He 
subsequently  held  the  command  of  Fort  Crawford  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
where  he  remained  till  1886,  when  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida  called 
for  his  services.  The  manner  in  which  he  there  performed  his  harass- 
iog  duties  acquired  for  him  great  reputation  among  his  countrymen, 
and  the  battle  of  Okeechobee,  fought  Deo.  25, 1837,  gained  him  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  by  brevets  In  1888  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  all  the  troops  in  Florida,  where  he  remained  till  1840, 
when  the  command  of  the  louth-weitem  division  of  the  army  wai 
assigned  to  him. 

In  1845,  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  General  Taylor  was  ordered  to 
place  his  troops  in  a  suitable  position  for  defending  that  country 
against  a  threatened  invasion  from  Mexico,  and  in  August  he  concen- 
trated his  troops  at  Corpus  Christi.  There  he  remained  till  March  11, 
1846,  when  he  broke  up  his  cantonments,  aud  moved  westward  with 
a  small  army  of  occupation  of  about  4000  regular  troops.  He  reached 
the  Rio  Colorado  on  the  20th  of  March,  crossed  it  without  opposition, 
and  on  the  29th  of  March  arrived  at  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Mata- 
morsB.  On  the  8th  of  May  he  gained  the  victory  of  Palo  Alto,  and  on 
the  9th  of  May  that  of  Resaco  de  la  Palma.  On  the  21st^  22Dd,  and 
28rd  of  September  he  attacked  and  captured  the  dty  of  Monterey, 
which  was  stroogly  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  superior  force.  On 
the  22nd  and  23rd  of  February  he  gained  the  victory  of  Buena  Vista, 
in  which  the  Mexican  army  of  20,000  men  under  General  Santa  Anna 
was  defeated  with  very  great  loss  by  the  American  army  of  about 
6000  men.  This  victory  led  to  negodations  for  peace,  and  the  treaty 
was  ratified  in  February  1848.  Meantime  Gkueral  Taylor  had  returned 
to  hiB  residence  at  Baton  Rouge  in  Louisiana,  where  he  had  purchased 
an  estate,  and  on  the  1st  of  June  1848  the  Whig  Convention  in  Phila- 
delphia put  him  in  nomination  for  the  presidency.  On  the  7th  of 
November  1848  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  1849  he  was  inangurated,  and 
entered  upon  his  term  of  office.  He  died  July  9, 1850,  at  Washington, 
and  was  forthwith  succeeded  as  President  by  Millard  Fillmore,  the 
Vice-President.  [Fillmobe,  Millabd.]  He  left  a  widow,  one  son, 
and  two  daughters. 

TEBALDK'O  (or  TIBALDE'O),  ANTONIO,  was  bom  at  Ferrara 
about  1463.  He  studied  medicine,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  literature  and  poetical  composition,  both  Italian  and  Latin. 
The  first  edition  of  bis  Italian  poems  appeared  at  Modena  in  1498,  by 
his  cousin  Jacopo  Tebaldeo,  apparently  unknown  to  the  author,  who 
was  vexed  at  it  because  he  thought  that  his  composiUous  required 
some  final  touches  :  '  Sonetti,  Capitoli,  e  Rime,  chiamate  Opere 
d'Amore,'  4to,  Modena,  1498,  afterwards  reprinted  several  times  at 
Milan,  Venice,  and  other  places.  In  1519  appeared  at  Milan  another 
small  poem  of  Tebaldeo,  with  the  title,  *  Stance  nuove  ad  un  Vecchio 
che  non  amando  in  gioventh  fu  oostretto  ad  amare  in  vecchiezza.'  A 
selection  from  his  pastoral  poems  was  inserted  in  the  oollectton  entitled 
'  Poesie  Pastorali  e  Rusticali,  raccolte  ed  illustrate  oon  note  dal  Dottore 
Giulio  Ferrario/  Milan,  1808.  Bembo  and  Giraldl,  oontemporaries  of 
Tebaldeo,  speak  of  bis  Italian  poems  with  praise,  but  they  regret  that 
they  were  too  hastily  published.  Tebaldeo  afterwards  applied  himself 
to  Latin  poetry,  in  which  he  acquired  great  reputation.  He  was  for  a 
time  at  the  court  of  Mantua,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Rome,  where 
he  became  a  favourite  of  Leo  X.,  who  speaks  very  highly  of  him  in 
some  of  his  epistles,  and  is  said  to  have  msiide  him  veiy  liberal  presents. 
After  Leo's  death  Tebaldeo  fell  into  dii»tress,  snd  was  obliged  to  borrow 
money  of  Bembo  and  others.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1587.  A  few  of 
his  Latin  epigrams  and  other  small  poems  are  in  several  oolleotions. 

TEGN^R,  ESAIAS,  nniversally  acknowledged  by  the  Swedes  as 
the  greatest  poet  of  Sweden,  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  November  1782, 
at  Kyrkerad  in  Wermland.  His  father,  also  named  Esaias,  the  son  of 
a  peasant,  Lucas  Esaison,  of  Tegnaby  in  the  diooete  of  Wexio,  had  a 
torn  for  learning,  became  a  student  at  the  University  of  Lund,  took 
orders,  and  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  assume  the  dignity  of  a 
Bumame.  He  took  that  of  Tegn^r  from  his  birthplace  of  Tegnaby,  a 
village  which  is  part  of  the  estates  of  the  diocese  of  Wexio.  As  a 
parish-priest  he  was  highly  respected  for  diligence  and  piety.  His 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Seidelius,  was  noted  for  her  force  of 
character  and  her  talents,  which  she  sometimes  exercised  in  writing 
▼enes.  The  poet  grew  up  till  bis  tenth  year  at  Millesvik,  on  the  Lake 
W>ner,  where  his  father  had  been  appointed  pastor,  and  which  it  msy 
be  noticed  is  in  a  remarkably  ugly  part  of  the  oountry.  It  is  in  par- 
ticnlar  destitute  of  trees.    ''King  Olof,  the  tree-feller,  a  name  well 


known  in  Swedish  history,  took  hii  pleasure  there,"  it  has  been  remniked, 
"  with  axe  and  fire,  and  the  trees  have  not  grown  again  for  a  thoaBtDd 
years."  In  February  1792,  when  Esaias  was  in  1^  tenth  year,  his 
father  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  six  children,  four  sons  snd 'two 
daughters,  in  whose  circumstances  this  event  produced  a  great  change. 
The  four  sons  were  all  remarkable  in  their  way.  Lars  Goataf;  the 
eldest,  was  of  a  mild  and  earnest  character,  strongly  tinged  with  mys- 
ticism ;  Elof,  the  second,  was  full  of  wit  and  acuteness ;  the  third, 
Johannes,  was  silly  from  childhood,  but  had  such  powers  of  memory 
that  when  he  was  desired  to  attend  to  what  was  gobg  on  in  church, 
he  could  on  his  return  repeat  every  word  he  had  heard  in  it,  without 
being  able  to  draw  any  distinction  between  the  lessons,  the  baons  of 
marriage,  and  the  sermon.  Esaias,  the  younges^  was  of  a  remarkably 
flexible  character,  and  at  different  times  of  his  life  exhibited  a  atrikiog 
resemblance  to  each  of  his  brothers  in  their  prombentcharscteriatica. 

At  the  time  of  his  father  s  death,  the  two  elder  brothers,  who  wen 
intended  for  the  church,  were  already  students  at  Lund;  Uieexpeniei 
of  their  education  quite  absorbed  the  resources  of  the  family  when 
deprived  of  a  head,  and  the  widow  was  grateful  to  a  firiend  of  her 
husband,  Jakob  Branting,  a  Eronofogde,  or  sort  of  tax-collector,  for 
offering  to  take  the  youngest  off  her  hands  and  make  use  of  him  to 
assist  him  in  lus  business.  Esaias  soon  made  himself  a  moat  useful 
assistant,  and  was  to  the  end  of  his  life  remarkable  for  his  qulekneea 
with  figures.  He  found  among  Branting*s  books,  '  Bjomera  Kampa- 
dater,'  a  folio  volume  of  the  17th  century,  containing  a  nomber  of 
Icelandic  sagas,  with,  in  the  same  page,  the  Swedish  translation;  aod 
almost  his  first  attempt  at  composition  seems  to  have  been  a  poem 
called  '  Atle,'  founded  on  one  of  these  sagas.  The  poem  of  *  Frithiof,' 
the  great  adiievement  of  his  riper  years,  was  founded  on  another.  Uii 
only  recorded  attempt  at  poetry  previous  to  '  Atle '  seems  to  have 
been,  when  a  child  at  Millesvik,  an  epitaph  on  a  goose,  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  epitaph  on  a  duck.  Branting,  who 
noticed  hia  young  assistant's  love  of  books  and  aptitude  for  leaning, 
was  smitten  with  the  thought  that  he  was  degrading  him  out  of  hu 
proper  sphere ;  and  one  starry  night,  when,  as  he  was  driving  home 
with  him  from  a  tax-colleoting  expedition,  he  turned  the  convenatio& 
on  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  boy,  then  aged  thirteen,  who  had  joat 
been  reading  Bastholm's  '  Philosophy  for  the  Unlearned,'  disoouned 
with  fiuency  of  things  which  Branting  had  never  heard  of,  this  feeling 
became  too  strong  to  be  kept  under.  Lars  Giastaf,  the  elder  brother, 
was  then  acting  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Captain  Lowenhjelm, 
an  ofiicer  with  nine  children.  Branting  wrote  off  to  the  captaiQ  in 
March  1796,  to  say  that  he  felt  it  a  sin  to  keep  snch  a  boy  as  Esaiai 
from  study,  and  to  propose  that  he  should  be  atdmitted  to  share,  vith 
the  captain's  boyi>,  the  instructions  of  his  elder  brother.  Lowenhjelm 
at  once  consented,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  young  poet's  life  wu 
changed.  "I  now  began,"  he  says  in  an  autobiographical  notice, 
written  in  after-life,  "  to  study  Latin ;  the  method  adopted  waa  the 
old  and  sound  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  right  one,  which  may 
indeed  seem  tedious  and  tiresome,  but  in  the  end,  by  the  greater 
certainty  it  gives,  spares  time  instead  of  wastiog  it"  He  stated  that 
he  began  French  and  English  at  the  same  time — French  in  Telemachos 
and  English  in  Ossian's  poems ;  but  lus  memory  deceived  him :  a 
letter  written  by  him  in  1793,  which  was  afterwards  found,  showed 
that  at  the  age  of  ten  he  was  already  studying  Latin  and  French  at 
Millesvik.  Ossian's  poems  delighted  him  to  sudi  a  degree  that  be 
learned  English  without  any  assistance.  A  door  is  still  ahoira  at 
Malwa,  the  residence  of  Captain  Lowenhjelm,  which  beam  the  maris 
of  the  iron  rod  with  which  Tegndr  used  to  thrust  at  it,  when  enthu- 
siastically shouting  out  in  English  one  of  his  favourite  passages  from 
Ossian— "The  spear  of  Connell  is  keen!"  In  the  next  year  the 
services  of  Lars  were  transferred  to  the  family  of  Chnatopher 
Myrhman,  an  iron-master  at  Riimen,  near  Filipstad,  who  made  some 
of  the  best  iron  in  Sweden,  and  was  a  man  of  learning  as  well  aa  a 
man  of  business.  Lars  made  a  stipulation  that  his  brother  ahoold 
accompany  him,  and  they  both  soon  became  almost  members  of  the 
family.  Myrhman  had  eight  sons  and  four  daughters :  Lars  was  tutor 
of  the  four  eldest  sons;  Esaias  became  at  the  age  of  fifteen  tutor  of 
three  of  the  others,  and  the  lover  of  one  of  the  daughtecs,  whom  he 
married  some  years  later. 

At  Ramen  they  found  an  excellent  library  in  the  dasaicsl  lan- 
guages, and  a  good  collection  of  Swedish,  French,  and  English  books, 
but  not  a  single  German  book ;  it  was  at  the  period  before  the  intro- 
duction of  German  literature  into  Sweden.  Of  Shakspere  howefer 
there  waa  only  *  Hamlet^'  **  which,  strange  to  say,"  remarks  Tegn^. 
"  interested  me  veiy  little.  It  requires  however  a  riper  age  than  I 
had  then  reached."  He  threw  himself  with  vehemence  on  Homer. 
According  to  his  own  recollections  afterwards,  he  in  seven  months 
after  commencing  the  study  of  Greek,  had  read  the  *  Iliad'  thiM 
times  through  and  the  '  Odyssey '  twice,  besides  going  through  Yiigil 
Horace,  and  Ovid  in  Latin.  "  It  seemed  to  those  around  him,"  says 
Bottiger,  in  his  biography,  ''  as  if  he  had  been  bom  with  the  foreign 
languages  in  his  brain,  and  it  only  needed  a  gentle  shake  to  wake  the 
slumberers  into  life.*'  He  made  himself  at  the  same  time  a  profideot 
in  chess  and  skittles.  Often  when  the  girl  came  to  light  his  fire  iii 
the  morning  she  found  him  still  with  hu  clothes  on  continuing  tb« 
studies  he  had  pursued  all  nighti  In  1799,  when  he  went  with  his 
three  pupils  to  the  University  of  Lund,  he  passed  snob  an  examiuatioD 
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to  mfttriciilate  that  it  was  said  it  would  havo  •ufficed  for  a  degree. 
Hm  want  of  means  beoame  however  at  this  time  so  pressing,  though 
he  was  supported  by  oontributions  from  BranUng  and  Myrhman,  that 
he  resolved  to  relinquish  a  learned  career ;  but  a  life  of  Anaereon 
which  be  wrote  in  classical  Latin,  led  Professor  Norberg  to  advise  him 
and,  apparently,  to  assist  him  to  continue  the  struggle.  For  some 
time  he  studied  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  a  day ;  he  made  proficiency 
in  mathematics,  as  well  as  in  other  studies,  but  unfortunately  at  the 
same  time  that  he  became  remarkable  for  learning,  he  became  remark- 
able for  the  awkwardness,  reserve,  and  rusticity  of  his  manners.  A 
post  as  under  librarian,  and  afterwards  that  of  assistant-teacher  of 
aesthetics,  increased  his  income,  and  finally,  in  1806,  he  was  enabled  to 
marry,  and  Anna  Myrhman  beoame  his  partner  for  life.  Then  a 
change  took  place,  which  was  extraordinary,  strange,  and  sudden. 
Immediately  after  his  marriage  ha  became  all  at  once  as  fond  of  com- 
pany as  he  had  been  averse  to  it,  lively,  open,  and  full  of  spirits  to  an 
extreme,  which  seems  on  many  occasions  to  have  led  him  to  objection- 
able levity.  The  wit  of  the  Greek  professor  at  Lund  was  often 
censured  ss  passing  the  bounds  of  decorum.  This  professorship  was 
conferred  on  him  ^most  as  a  right  when,  in  1812,  a  separate  professor- 
Bhip  of  Greek  was  first  established  at  Lund.  Together  with  the  pro- 
fessorship he  received  the  living  of  StiiQe,  which  obliged  him  to  take 
holy  orders,  and  for  the  next  twelve  jears  of  his  life  he  passed  his 
time  happily  in  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  and  in  the  culitvation 
of  poetry,  which  he  had  commenced  some  time  before,  but  which  he 
prosecuted  during  this  time  with  such  success  that  he  was  finally 
hailed  by  common  consent  the  first  poet  of  Sweden  living  or  dead. 

His  first  public  appearance  in  vene  which  attracted  any  attention, 
was  on  a  melancholy  occasion — ^the  loss  of  Ms  brother  Lars  Gnstaf, 
who  died  in  1802.  His  elegy  on  that  event  was  inserted  in  the 
'Transactions'  of  the  literary  society  of  Gottenbui^,  from  whom  it 
received  some  sort  of  prize.  It  was  in  1808  however  when  there  was 
RD  alarm  of  invasion  that  he  suddenly  burst  forth  as  a  poet  of  the 
first  order,  by  his  '  War-Song  of  the  Scanisn  Land-Defepders,'  or 
'  Local  Militia.^  "  This  warlike  dithyrambic,"  says  Bottiger,  *'  sounded 
like  a  tocsin  in  every  patriotic  ear.  Tones  at  once  so  grand  and 
beautiful  had  never  before  been  heard  from  the  Swedish  lyre.  The 
electric  lines  ran  like  wildfire  through  the  kingdom,  bearing  testimony 
that  the  North  now  owned  a  Tyrtsous  fully  equal  to  him  who  sang  in 
Sparta."  In  1811  another  patriotic  poem  entitled  'Svea,'  won  the 
prise  of  the  Swedish  Academy ;  it  was  a  spirited  outburst  of  indignation 
at  the  degeneracy  of  the  modem  Swedes,  compared  with  their  ances- 
tors, whose  swords  weighed  so  heavily  in  the  balanoe  of  Europe. 
Tegn^r,  who  visited  Stockholm  to  receive  the  prize,  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  its  literary  men.  at  a  time  of  transition  when  the 
Phosphorists,  headed  by  Pslmblad  [PAUCBLiLD],  the  introducers  of 
German  literature  into  their  country,  were  contending  against  the 
old  French  school  of  dassicality  and  elegance,  whose  chief  literary 
representative  was  Leopold.  Tegn^r,  who  was  thought  by  Ms  youth 
and  Ms  genius,  naturally  to  belong  to  the  anti-classical  party,  excited 
some  surprise  by  his  undertaking  the  defence  of  Leopold,  wMoh  he 
afterwards  followed  up  by  dedicating  to  him  his  poem  of  'Axel.' 
His  consecration  as  a  priest  in  1812  gave  occasion  to  a  poem  on  that 
subject,  which  was  afterwards  surpassed  by  a  poem  of  the  same  kind, 
his  '  Nattvardsbamen ;'  or  children  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  a  sort  of 
religious  idyl,  in  1820.  In  the  same  year,  1820,  some  cantos  of  Ms 
'Frithiofis  Saga,'  a  romantic  tale  of  ancient  Scandinavia,  appeared  in 
the  '  Iduna,'  a  periodical  published  by  the  GotMc  Society,  of  wMch 
Geijer  [Geueb]  was  the  leading  member,  with  whom  Tegn^r  had 
become  personally  acquainted  in  the  country  before  either  of  them 
emerged  into  fame.  His  reputation  was  enhanced  in  1821  by  the 
publication  of 'Axel,'  &  brief  poetic  romance^  still  thought  by  many 
the  finest  of  his  poems.  It  attained  its  culminating  point  in  1825,  by 
the  completion  of  *  Frithiofs  Saga,'  wMch  became  at  once  the  most 
popular  poem  that  has  ever  appeared  in  Sweden.  From  the  period 
of  the  publication  of  'Axel,'  if  not  before,  the  name  of  T^gn2r  was 
recognised  as  that  of  the  undisputed  head  of  SwedlBh  poetry. 

This  period  of  Tegn^s  life  waa  brought  to  a  close  by  an  unexpected, 
and  at  least  at  the  outset,  an  unwelcome  event  In  1 824  he  reoeived 
the  intelligence  that  the  dei^  of  the  diocese  of  Wexio  had  presented 
his  name  to  the  king  as  one  of  the  three  whom  they  nominated  for 
the  vacant  bishopric,  and  that  the  king  had  been  pleased  to  select  Mm 
for  that  office.  As  a  clergyman  he  had  not  been  remarkable  for 
gravity  of  demeanour,  and  the  general  impression  was  that  an  excdlent 
Greek  professor  and  an  unequalled  poet  would  now  be  turned  into  a 
very  indifferent  bishop.  These  expectations  were  di»ppointed.  From 
the  time  of  his  appointment  Tegndr's  life  took  a  different  course.  He 
ceased  to  appear  aa  a  poet,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  business  of  Ms 
diocese,  and  in  particular  to  the  management  of  its  revenues,  in  wMch 
his  early  experience  with  Branting  was  said  to  be  found  of  use.  Almost 
the  only  unepiscopal  epiaode  we  hear  of  for  some  yeara  is  on  that 
memorable  day  in  1829  when  he  presented  the  poetical  crown  to 
Oehlenschlager  [OehlsnsohlXokb].  He  gave  himself  up  to  theolo- 
gical studies,  and  waa  found  in  his  study  "  walled  up  with  fathers  of 
the  church  and  biblical  commentators"  Thirty-one  new  churches  were 
built  in  his  diocese  during  his  epiwopate.  At  the  diets  wMch  he 
attended  he  was  distinguished  for  his  conservative  principles  and  his 
opposition  to  what  he  called  **  Radicalism,''  at  i^  ^me  when  his  old 
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friend  Geijer  who  had  at  one  time  been  tending  the  same  way« 
suddenly  broke  with  the  conservative  party,  on  acoount  of  its  pro- 
pensity to  carry  reaction  too  far.  His  old  liveliness  was  still  to  be 
found  in  his  private  letters.  In  the  Diet  of  1884  financial  affairs  were 
the  chief  subject ;  he  complained  to  a  friend  of  his  being  bilious  and 
unwell,  so  unwell,  he  said,  that  he  was  as  little  able  to  comprehend 
financial  affairs  as  a  member  of  the  Bank  committee.  '*  As  for  bilious- 
ness," he  added,  "  it  is  unnecessary  to  carry  that  with  one  to  the  Diet, 
it  csn  easily  be  got  there,  and  in  fact  belongs  to  the  order  of  the 
day."  Tegn^r  was  still  looked  upon  with  such  favour  by  his  order, 
that  in  1839  he  was  one  of  the  three  candidates  propos-d  for  the 
archbishopric  of.Upsal.  Next  year,  alas  I  he  was  the  inmate  of  a 
lunatic  asylum.  '*  God  preserve  my  understanding,"  he  had  written 
shortly  before  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends ;  "  there  runs  a  vein 
of  madness  in  my  family.  With  me  it  has  hitherto  broken  out  in 
poetry,  which  is  a  milder  kind  of  madness,  but  who  csn  give  me  the 
assurance,  that  it  will  always  take  that  way  f "  A  sednsion  of  some 
months  in  an  institution  for  the  insane  at  ScMeswig  enabled  him  to 
return  in  1841  to  Ms  family,  and  partially  to  his  duties,  and  he  was 
even  able  to  preach  so  lately  as  June  1845,  but  after  ibai  he  sunk 
gradually.  He  was  confined  chiefly  to  his  house  end  Ms  room.  He 
Uy  on  the  sofa,  in  cheerful  spirits,  and  passed  Ms  time  in  reading. 
"About  him,"  says  Bottiger,  "was  generally  seen  a  pile  of  books  of 
different  sorts  and  sizes,  from  the  old  Greek  folio  to  the  last 
fashionable  novel,  but  some  volumes  of  Ariosto  and  Walter  Scott 
were  never  wanting."  After  a  stroke  of  paralysis  and  still  weakened 
health,  he  died  without  pain  on  the  2nd  of  November  1846,  shortly 
before  midnight  and  dunng  a  beautiful  appearance  of  the  northern 
lights.  His  wife  surriTed  him,  and  he  left  six  children,  one  of  whom, 
a  daughter,  is  married  to  Profeasor  Bdttiger  of  UpsaL  Bottiger  is 
himself  a  poet^  and  one  of  his  best-known  pieces  is  a  description  of  a 
little  incident  which  occurred  to  him  in  Uie  Bay  of  Naples,  where 
having  been  interested  by  witnessing  the  emotions  wMch  a  stranger 
evinced  over  a  book  he  was  reading,  and  afterwards  finding  the  book 
lying  where  the  stranger  bad  left  it^  he  took  it  up  and  found  it  was 
' FritMofs  Saga.'  Tegn^i's  father,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  lost  in  1 792 ; 
his  moUier  survived  till  1886,  when  she  died  at  the  age  of  ninety.  In 
1822,  when  the  king  of  Sweden,  Bemadotte,  was  returning  from  a 
visit  to  Norway,  he  heard  that  Tegn^r^s  motiier  lived  in  a  village  he 
was  passing  through,  expressed  a  desire  for  an  interview,  and  told  her 
that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son  of  whom  she  and  Sweden  might  be 

Sroud.  The  mother  of  such  a  son  however  had  passed  most  of  her 
fe  in  anxiously  tending  on  anotiier  son,  the  poor  idiot  Johannes, 
who  at  last  in  an  unguarded  moment  walked  into  a  river  and  was 
drowned. 

The  works  of  Tegndr  were  collected  and  published  in  six  volumes 
by  Ms  son-in-law  Professor  Bdttiger  (Stockholm,  1847-48).  Nearly 
three  of  the  volumes  are  occupied  by  Ms  smaller  poems,  two  by  prose 
works,  oMefly  speeches,  and  extracts  from  letters,  and  a  volume  and  a 
half  by  the  larger  poems,  on  wMch  the  reputation  of  Tegn^r  is  oMefly 
founded,  and  by  a  biography  of  the  poet^  from  wMch  we  have  taken 
most  of  our  details.  The  smsller  poems  are  many  of  them  occasional 
yerses  on  subjects  of  slight  importance,  but  some  are  vigorous  and 
interesting.  One  of  his  earliest  is  on  '  Pitt  and  Nelson,'  botii  of  whom 
are  objects  of  strong  condemnation.  Nelson  being  called  '  the  Tamer- 
lane of  the  Sea;'  another,  remarkably  well  written,  is  a  dialogue 
between  Ebsgland  and  France^  vituperating  each  other,  in  wMch 
England  has  decidedly  the  worst  of  the  fray.  The  sympathies  of 
Tegn^r  seem  to  have  been  extremely  limited,  Ms  contempt  for 
Germans  and  Germany  is  repeatedly  expressed,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  his  writings  praise  of  any  country  but  his  own, 
wMoh,  except  on  a  tour  for  health  to  Carlsbad  in  1838,  was  the  only 
one  he  had  ever  seen,  or  apparenUy  ever  wished  to  see.  In  one  of 
Ms  letters  he  even  dedares  his  averaion  to  Stockholm  as  that  hateful 
object  a  "laige  amall  town."  His  speeches  are  in  great  reputation 
both  in  Sweden  and  Germany  for  their  lucidity  and  eloquence.  They 
were  diiefly  delivered  at  anmversaries  of  grammar-schools  and  on 
similar  occasions,  and  are  of  much  the  same  character  as  those 
delivered  in  England  and  America  at  mechanics  institutes,  &a,  and 
bearing^on  the  same  class  of  subjects — the  benefits  of  education,  the 
utilitv  of  particular  studies,  &c     Of  the  larger  poems,  '  Frithiof,' 

*  Axel,'  and  the  '  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper,'  the  English  reader 
has  an  opportunity  of  forming  almost  as  good  a  judgment  as  the 
Swedish.  No  foreign  poet  has  been  so  fortunate  as  Tegndr  in  Ms 
English  translators.  Of  'Fritbiof '  there  are  at  least  five  versions, 
more  in  number  than  we  have  of  any  other  foreign  poem  of  this 
century,  and  several  of  them  are  good.  The  firsts  by  the  Bev.  William 
Strong,  published  in  1838,  is  undoubtedly  the  worsts  but  is  still  the 
work  of  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  an  enthusiast  for  Ms  original ;  an 
anonymous  one^  by  several  hands,  wMch  appeared  in  Paris  in  1835,  is 
apparentlv  in  part  by  Ftje,  who  deserves  more  notice  then  he  has  met 
with ;  a  third,  by  R.  G.  f<atham,  in  1838,  though  not  equal  to  Latham's 

*  Axel,'  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  origmal ;  a  fourth,  by  G.  Stephens^ 
now  Professor  of  English  at  the  Umversity  of  Copenhagen,  was  issued 
at  Stockholm  in  1841,  and  aooompanied  by  a  letter  from  T^gn&  to  say 
that  he  thought  it  the  best  English  translation  of  Mmself  he  had  seen  f 
a  fifth,  bv  Oscar  Baker,  in  1841,  possesses  considerable  merit  It  is 
possible  that  the  Englidi  reader,  on  the  perusal  of  some  of  these,  majp 
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airive  at  the  opinion  that  the  'Frithiofr  Saga'  has  been  conriderably  ' 
OTerrated.  The  same  conviction  has  been  arrlTed  at  by  several  English  | 
readers,  among  others  the  writer  of  this  article,  on  the  perusal  of  the  , 
original.  The  poem  of  'Frithiof '  has  no  deep  pathos,  no  vivid 
eloquence.  Its  general  character  Ib  that  of  neatness  and  prettiness 
rather  than  anything  superior.  It  sinks  often  into  tameness,  and  never 
rises  to  sublimity.  The  story,  which  follows  too  closely  the  original 
saga,  is  that  of  a  young  Northern  warrior  who  is  enamoured  of  the 
sister  of  two  young  kings,  who  u  denied  her  hand  by  her  brothers, 
who,  in  his  indignant  proceedings  thereupon,  accidentally  bums  the 
sacred  grove  of  Balder,  leaves  the  country  on  a  warlike  expedition,  on 
his  return  finds  his  bdoved  married  to  an  old  king,  who  generously 
puts  an  end  to  his  existence  when  he  discovers  he  Ib  in  the  lovers* 
way,  and  finally  obtains  the  hand  of  the  ladv  after  having  humbly 
expiated  the  sacrilege  against  Balder  of  which  he  has  been  guilty. 
This  story  is  told  in  four-and-twenty  cantos,  of  which  some  are  as 
short  as  ballads,  and  each  one  is  in  a  dififerent  measure,  one  in  blank 
verse,  another  in  hexameters,  &c.  That  an  epic  poem  would  be 
improved  by  a  variety  of  metre,  was  a  proposition  laid  down  long  ago 
by  Dr.  Watts,  if  not  before  him ;  but  this  mechanical  xariety  of  four- 
and-twenty  different  metres,  not  one  repeated,  has  somewhat  of  a 
childish  appearance.  Tegndr*s  poem  of  'Axel'  is  in  what  may  be 
called  the  Byronic  metre,  and  in  tone  and  structure  strongly  reminds 
the  reader  of  Byron's  *  Mazeppa,'  on  which  it  was  doubtless  modelled.  ! 
The  story  is  slight  and  commonplace — a  maiden  who  follows  her 
lover  to  the  wars  in  male  attire,  and  whose  death  in  combat  drives 
her  lover  distracted — but  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  told  atones  for  ■ 
every  deficiency.  Those  who  are  fond  of  '  Mazeppa '  are  sure  to  like 
this  poem,  either  in  the  original,  or  its  excelTent  English  translation 
by  B.  G.  Latham.  There  are  two  others,  one  by  Oscar  Baker,  who  has 
also  translated  *  Svea,'  and  another  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine.'  llie 
'  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper '  has  been  admirably  translated  by 
Professor  Longfellow,  who  has  also  rendered  various  passages  from 
'Frithiof'and'AxeL' 

TEIQNMOUTH,  JOHN  SHORE,  LORD,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Shore,  Esq.,  sometime  of  Melton  in  Sufifolk.  The  family  was 
-  originally  of  Derbyshire,  Lord  Teignmouth's  great-grandfather  having 
been  a  Sir  John  Shore,  M.D.,  of  Derby,  who  was  knighted  in  1667. 
Lord  Teignmouth  was  bom,  it  is  belieyed,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  8th 
of  October  1751 ;  his  father  died  in  1769,  his  mother  in  1788,  and  his 
only  brother,  the  Key.  Thomas  William  Shore,  who  was  vicar  of 
Sandal  in  Yorkshire,  and  of  Otterton  in  Devonshire,  in  1822. 

Mr.  Shore  went  to  Bengal  in  1769  as  a  cadet  in  the  Company's  civil 
service,  and  was  first  stationed  at  Moorshedabad  as  an  assistant  under 
the  council  of  revenue.  In  1773  his  knowledge  of  that  language  pro- 
cured him  the  appointment  of  Persian  translator  and  secretary  to  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Moorshedabad ;  and  this  was  followed  the  next 
year  by  a  seat  at  the  Calcutta  revenue  board,  which  he  retained  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  board  in  1781,  when  he  was  appointed  second 
member  of  the  general  committee  of  revenue,  estabHshed  by  the  new 
charter  granted  that  year.  While  holding  this  situation,  Mr.  Shore 
lived  in  terms  of  intimacy  with  Warren  Hastings,  the  governor-general; 
and  when  Hastings  oame  home  in  1785  he  accompanied  his  fnend  to 
England.  During  this  visit  to  his  natLve  country  he  married  Charlotte, 
only  daughter  of  James  Cornish,  Esq.,  a  medic^  practitioner  at  Teign- 
mouth ;  and  a  few  weeks  after,  in  April  1786,  he  set  out  again  for 
Calcutta,  having  been  appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council  under  the  new  governor-general.  Lord  Comwallis.  To  his 
activity  and  ascendancy  in  tiie  council  is  mainly  attributed  the 
adoption  of  Comwallis's  great  measure,  the  new  settlement,  in  1789, 
of  landed  property  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  by  which  the  zemin- 
dars, hitherto  only  the  revenue  agents  or  tax-gatherers  of  the  govern- 
ment, were  made  the  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  estates  which  they 
farmed,  and  the  ryots,  or  peasantty,  who  had  till  now  a  right  of  occu- 
pation so  long  as  they  paid  their  assessments,  were  declared  the  tenants 
of  the  zemindars,  and  made  removable  at  the  will  of  their  landlords. 
The  new  judicial  system  which  was  introduced  towards  the  close  of 
Lord  Comwallis's  government  in  1798  also  owed  its  establishment  in  a 
principal  degree  to  Shore,  who  had  been  made  a  baronet  the  preceding 
year.  On  the  retirement  of  Comwallis,  in  August  1793,  Sir  John 
Shore  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  governor-general ;  and  ho  held 
that  high  office  till  the  close  of  the  year  1797,  when  he  resigned  it  to 
the  Earl  of  Moraington,  and  was  created  an  Irish  peer  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Teignmouth. 

Upon  the  death  of  Sir  William  Jones,  in  April  1794,  Sir  John  Shore 
was  elected  president  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and,  taking  his  seat  in 
that  capacity  on  the  22nd  of  May,  he  delivered  a  discourse  on  the 
merits  of  the  late  president,  which  is  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Society's  'Transactions.'  After  his  return  home.  Lord  Teignmouth 
published,  in  1804,  a  quarto  Tolume  entitled  'Memoirs  of  the  Life, 
Writings,  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  William  Jones ;'  and  in  1807  he 
produced  an  edition,  in  18  vols.  8vo,  of  Jones's  Works,  with  this  Life 
prefixed.  Upon  his  leaving  India,  Lord  Teignmouth  had  been  suc- 
ceeded as  president  of  the  Asiatic  Society  by  Six  Robert  Chambers,  in 
a  discourse  by  whom,  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  society  on  the  ISth 
of  January  1798,  and  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  their  'Trans- 
actions,' there  is  a  sketeh  of  the  character  and  career  of  his  predecessor. 
In  1804,  on  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 


Lord  Teignmouth  was  elected  its  first  president,  and  tUs  situation  he 
retained  till  his  death,  though  for  some  years  before  that  event  be  was 
obliged  to  devolve  its  active  duties  upon  his  sacoesaor,  Lord  Bezley. 
In  the  prosperity  of  the  society  he  at  all  times  took  the  lireliest 
interest. 

On  the  4th  of  April  1807  Lord  Teignmouth  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  affiurs  of  India,  or,  in  other  words,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month  he 
was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  retained  his  seat  at  the  Boud  of 
Control  for  some  years,  and  his  death  took  place  on  the  14th  of 
February  1884. 

Besides  the  publications  already  mentioned.  Lord  Teignmouth  ii 
the  author  of  '  A  Letter  to  the  Reverend  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
D.D.,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible  Society,'  8vo,  London,  1810 ;  and 
'  Considerations  on  communicating  to  the  Inhabitants  of  India  the 
Knowledge  of  Christianity/  8vo,  London,  1811. 

TEISSIER,  ANTOINE,  was  bom  at  Montpellier,  on  the  28th  of 
January  1632.  His  family,  which  was  originally  of  Ntmes,  wasPlro- 
testant ;  and  his  fjEither  was  receiver -general  of  the  province  of 
Languedoc,  but  he  was  deprived  of  that  appointment,  and  also  of 
whatever  else  he  possessed,  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  his  aon, 
for  having  joined  the  revolt  of  Henri,  due  de  Montmorenci,  or  at  least 
given  up  to  him  the  public  money  which  was  in  his  hands.  Montmo- 
renci was  taken  prisoner  at  the  affair  of  Castelnaudari,  on  the  Ist  of 
September  1632 ;  his  insurrection  was  suppressed,  and  on  the  SOth  of 
October  he  was  beheaded.  After  the  ruin  of  his  fiimily  it  was  dete^ 
mined  that  Antoine  Teissier  should  be  educated  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  and  with  that  view  he  studied  theology  for 
some  time  at  the  Protestant  seminaries  of  Nlmes,  Montauban,  and 
Saumur.  But  in  the  end  he  made  up  his  mind  to  adopt  the  profession 
of  the  law,  induced,  it  is  said,  by  the  weak  state  of  his  hoilth ;  and 
after  having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  study  at  Bourges,  and 
taken  his  Doctor's  degree,  he  commenced  practice  as  an  advocate 
before  the  district  court  called  the  Presidial,  at  Nlmes.  His  bodUj 
strength  however  proved  to  be  no  more  sufficient  for  the  bar  than  it 
had  been  thought  to  be  for  the  pulpit ;  and  after  some  thne  he  gars 
up  his  profession,  and  took  to  literature  as  a  means  of  subeisteoce. 
On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Kantes,  in  1685,  Teissier  took 
refuge  in  Switzerland,  having,  according  to  the  'Biographic  Univenelle,' 
although  in  extreme  distress,  declined  very  tempting  proposals  which 
were  made  through  the  chancellor  D'Aguesseau  to  induce  him  to 
remain  in  France.  But  it  would  no  doubt  be  made  a  condition  that 
he  should  abjure  Protestantism.  He  supported  himself  chiefly  at 
first  by  publishing  a  French  newspaper  at  Berne ;  then  by  giving  a 
course  of  public  law  (droit  public)  at  Zfirich.  and  the  works  be  sent 
to  the  press  from  time  to  time  also  brought  him  something.  At 
length,  in  1692,  he  was  invited  by  Frederic  IIL,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg (afterwards  King  Frederic  I.  of  Prussia)  to  come  to  Berlin,  and 
there  he  resided  till  his  death,  on  the  7th  of  September  1715.  Imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  he  had  been  nominated  a  ooundUor  of  state,  and 
appointed  to  the  ofiSce  of  historiographer;  and  part  of  his  time  was 
also  occupied  for  some  years  in  superintending  or  directing  the  edu- 
cation of  the  hereditary  prince,  afterwards  F^rederic  Wilham  L  A 
complete  list  of  Teissier's  numerous  publications  is  given  in  the 
'  Biographic  Universelle.'  The  most  celebrated  among  them  is  his 
*  Kloges  des  Hommes  Savans,  tiroes  de  I'fiistoire  de  M.  de  Thou,*  first 
published  at  Lyon  and  at  G^eva,  in  a  12mo  Tolame,  in  1683;  then  at 
Utrecht,  in  2  vols.,  in  1696 ;  and  again  at  Leyden,  in  4  vols.,  in  1715. 
In  the  two  latter  editions  the  text  of  De  Thou  is  accompanied  by 
numerous  annotations,  which  display  much  curious  research.  Teissier 
was  an  accurate  inquirer ;  but  there  is  no  artistic  quality  or  vital 
power  in  any  of  his  books,  and  all  of  them,  even  including  his 
*Eloges,'  may  be  said  to  be  now  superseded  and  nearly  forgotten. 
One  of  the  most  creditable  is  a  oatalogue,  in  Latin,  of  the  authors 
who  have  written  catalogues,  indexes,  &c.,  in  two  parts,  4to,  QeneTS, 
1685  and  1705  ;  some  others  relate  to  parts  of  the  history  of  Prusaa; 
and  a  great  many  are  translations,  which  have  the  charaioter  of  bemg 
genendly  faithful  enough,  but  of  little  eleganoe  or  spirit^  from  St. 
Clemeni  St.  Chrysostom,  Calvin,  Sleidan,  and  other  Greek  and  Ladn 
writers,  the  latter  mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  modemsi 

TELE'MACHUS  {Tii\4fmxos),  the  son  of  Odysseus  (UlysBesJ  and 
Penelope.  When  his  father  joined  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition 
against  Troy,  Telemaohus  was  very  young,  bat  daring  his  father's 
absence  he  grew  up  to  manhood.  When  the  gods  had  decreed  that 
Odysseus  should  return  home  from  the  island  of  Qgygia,  Athena 
(Minerva),  assuming  the  appearance  of  Mentes,  king  of  the  Taphian^ 
appeared  to  Telemaohus,  and  advised  him  to  get  rid  of  the  suitors  of 
his  mother;  but  if  Penelope  should  wish  to  many  again,  to  send  her 
to  her  father's  house,  that  she  might  celebrate  her  nuptiab  there.  She 
also  advised  him  to  sail  to  P^j^los  and  Sparta»  to  see  whether  he  eoold 
learn  anything  concerning  ms  father,  who»  as  she  said,  was  probably 
still  living  in  some  island  where  he  was  forcibly  detained;  but  if  h0 
should  be  dead,  she  enjoined  Telemachas  to  raise  a  monument  to  hii 
memory,  and  to  rid  himself  of  the  suitors  of  his  mother  either  by 
stratagem  or  by  force.  Telemachus  obeyed  th.e  commands  of  the 
goddess,  and  visited  Nestor  at  Pylos  and  Menelausi  at  Sparta.  BoUi  of 
them  received  him  hospitably,  and  Menelaus  ocymmunicated  to  him 
the  prophecy  of  Proteus  about  his  £ilher.    In  the  meantime  Odytaeuf 
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arri?ed  in  Ithaca,  and  lodged  with  Eamasus,  the  swineberd,  in  tiie 
disguise  of  a  beggar.'  In  this  condition  he  was  found  by  Telemaohus, 
who,  by  the  ad^oe  of  Athena,  had  also  returned  to  Ithaoa.  The 
father  made  himaelf  known  to  his  son,  and  the  two  demised  a  plan  for 
getting  rid  of  the  suitors.  They  went  to  the  town,  and  Odysseua  was 
admitted  as  a  beggar  to  a  feast  of  Telemachus  and  the  suitors.  When 
the  suitors  began  to  insult  the  poor  man,  a  fight  ensued,  in  which 
Odysseus  and  Telemaohus  killed  the  suitors.  Telemachus  then  ac- 
companied his  father  to  the  aged  Laertius.  Thus  fu  the  story  is 
described  in  the  Odyssey.  Later  writers  mention  other  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  story  of  Telemachus,  especially  relating  to  his  marriage, 
which  however  is  told  in  different  ways.  According  to  one  tradition, 
he  married  Circe  or  her  daughter  CassiphoDe,  and  he  had  a  daughter 
Roma,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  JSneas.  Servius  ('  ad  JRneid.,' 
z.  167)  calls  him  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Clusium  in  Etroria. 

In  modem  times  the  name  of  Telemachus  has  acquired  celebrity 
from  the  moral  romance  of  Fdn^lon,  which  is  based  upon  the  story  in 
the  Odyssey. 

TELEMANN,  QEORQ  PHILIPP,  a  name  of  no  mean  rank  in 
musical  history,  was  the  son  of  the  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at 
Magdeburg,  and  there  had  his  birth,  in  1681.  Though  educated  with 
other  Tiews,  his  predilection  for  muidc  was  too  strong  to  be  combated, 
and  it  became  his  profession.  He  successiTely  held  many  appoint- 
ments in  Germany,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  of  composer  to  the 
Lyric  theatre  at  Hamburg,  for  which  he  produced  no  less  than  thirty- 
five  operas.  But  these  were  only  a  small  part  of  his  labours :  he  is 
said  to  haye  exceeded  the  prolific  Alessandro  Scarlatti  in  the  number 
of  his  works  for  the  church  and  the  chamber;  and,  in  1740,  his 
OTertures  on  the  model  of  Lulli  amounted.  Doctor  Buroey  tells  ns,  to 
six  hundred  !  Of  this  almost  incredible  number  of  compositions 
however  only  two  or  three  fugues  are  now  known,  at  least  in  England, 
and  these  only  to  a  very  few  organists  of  patient  and  deep  research. 
Telemann  was  a  fellow  student  of  Handel,  and  attained  considerable 
longevity,  having  survived  till  the  25th  of  June,  1767.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  by  each  wife  had  ten  children;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  not  one  of  them  manifested  the  slightest  inclination  for  the  art  to 
which  their  father  owed  liis  fortune  and  repute. 

TELFORD,  THOMAS.  In  the  life  of  this  eminent  man,  as  has 
been  observed  in  a  brief  notice  of  the  fathers  of  that  science  of  which 
he  was  so  distinguiBhed  an  ornament,  in  the  preface  to  the  '  Transac- 
tions '  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  '*  another  striking  instance 
is  added  to  those  on  record  of  men  who  have,  by  the  force  of  natural 
talent,  unaided  save  by  uprightness  and  persevering  industry,  raised 
themselves  from  the  low  estate  in  which  they  were  bom,  to  take  their 
stand  among  the  master-spirits  of  their  age."  Telford's  father  was  a 
shepherd  in  the  pastoral  district  of  Eskdale  in  Dumfriesshire,  where, 
in  the  parish  of  Westerkirk,  his  only  son  wis  bom  on  the  9th  of  August 
1757.  His  father  dying  while  he  was  yet  an  in&nt,  the  care  of  Telford's 
early  years  derolved  upon  his  mother,  Janet  Jackson,  for  whom  he 
cherished  an  afibctionate  regard  until  her  death  in  1794 ;  he  having 
been  in  the  habit,  according  to  Mr.  Riokman,  of  writing  letters  to  her 
in  '  printed'  characters,  that  she  might  be  able  to  resd  them  without 
assiatance.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  educatiun  in  the  parish 
sohool  of  Westerkirk ;  and  while  engaged  during  the  summer  season 
as  a  abepberd-boy  in  assisting  his  uncle,  he  made  diligent  use  of  his 
leisure  in  studying  the  books  furnished  by  his  village  friends.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  stone-mason  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Langholm ;  and  for  several  years  he  was  employed,  chiefly 
in  his  native  district,  in  the  various  operations  usually  performed  by  a 
country  mason  in  a  district  where  there  is  little  occasion  for  the  higher 
departments  of  his  art  The  conetraction  of  plain  bridges,  of  farm 
buildings,  and  of  simple  Tillage  churches  and  manses,  sfforded  however 
good  opportunities  for  obtaining  practical  knowledge.  Telford  himself 
has  expressed  his  sense  of  the  value  of  this  humble  training,  observing, 
that  sJthough  oonvenience  and  usefulness  only  are  stumed  in  such 
erections,  yet  peculiar  advantages  are  offerMl  to  the  young  practitioner ; 
for,  to  adopt  his  own  words,  **  as  there  is  not  sufficient  employment  to 
produce  a  division  of  labour  in  building,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
making  himself  aoquafaited  with  every  detail  in  procurhig,  preparing, 
and  employing  every  kind  of  material,  whether  it  be  the  produce  of 
the  forest,  the  quarry,  or  the  forge ;  and  this  necessity,  although  unfa- 
vourable to  the  dextwity  of  the  individual  workman  who  earns  his 
livelihood  by  expertness  in  one  operation,  is  of  singular  advantage  to 
the  future  architect  or  engineer,  whose  professional  excellence  must 
rest  on  the  adaptation  of  materials  and  a  confirmed  habit  of  discrimi- 
oation  and  judicious  superintendence."  Chambers  states  that  during 
this  period  of  his  life  Telford  was  remarkable  for  the  neatness  with 
which  he  out  letters  upon  gravestones.  In  1780,  being  then  about 
twenty-three,  and  considering  himself  master  of  his  art,  he  visited 
Edinburgh,  apparently  with  a  view  to  obtaining  employment  The 
splendid  improvements  then  in  progress  in  tiiat  dty  enlaiged  his  field 
of  obeervation,  and  enabled  him  to  contemplate  ardiitecture  as  applied 
to  the  object  of  magnifiosnee  as  well  as  utility ;  and  he  seems  at  this 
ttnoo  to  have  devoted  nmoh  attention  both  to  architecture  and  drawing. 
After  remaining  there  about  two  yeais^  he  removed  to  London,  where 
he  obtained  employment  upon  the  quadrangle  of  Somerset  House, 
then  erecting  by  Sir  William  Chambers— an  engagement  in  which, 
acoordiiilg  to  hit  own  aooonnt^  he  obti^ined  mu«h  praoticid  hifonnation. 


About  1784  he  was  engaged  to  superintend  the  erection  of  a  house  for 
the  resident  commissioner  in  Portsmouth  dockyard,  from  the  design 
of  Mr.  S.  Wyat.  Telford's  good  character  and  promising  talent  had 
secured  for  him  the  friendship  of  two  families  resident  in  his  native 
district— the  Paaleys  and  the  Johnstones ;  and  to  their  infiuence  his 
early  employment  on  important  works  is  in  some  measure  to  be 
attributed.  He  was  engaged  upon  varioua  buildings  at  the  Portsmouth 
dockyard  for  three  years,  during  which  time  he  became  well  acquainted 
with  the  construction  of  graving-docks,  wharf-walls,  and  similar 
engineering  works ;  and  in  1787,  having  completed  his  engagements 
there,  he  was  invited  by  Sir  William  Pulteney  (a  member  of  the  John- 
stone family)  to  take  the  superintendence  of  some  alterations  at 
Shrewsbury  Castle.  He  therefore  removed  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he 
was  also  employed  to  erect  a  new  jail,  which  was  completed  in  1793, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  county  surveyor,  in  which  office 
(retained  by  him  until  death)  he  had  to  famish  plans  for,  and  oversee 
the  construction  of,  bridges  and  similar  worics.  The  first  bridge  which 
he  designed  and  built  was  that  over  the  Severn  at  Montford,  about 
four  miles  west  from  Shrewsbury,  consisting  of  three  elliptical  stone 
arches,  one  of  fifty-eight,  and  the  others  of  fifty-five  feet  span.  His 
next  was  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Severn  at  Buildwas,  consisting  of  a 
very  flat  iron  arch  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  span,  constructed  upon 
very  superior  principles  to  that  erected  a  few  years  previously  at  Coal- 
brook  Dale:  Telfoid's  object  was  rather  to  introduce  the  trussing 
principle  of  a  timber  construction  than  that  of  a  stone  arch.  This 
bridge  was  built  in  the  years  1795  aod  1796.  Forty  smaller  bridges 
were  erected  in  Shropshire  under  Telford's  direction. 

The  EUesmere  Canal,  a  series  of  navigations  intended  to  unite  the 
Severn,  the  Dee,  and  the  Mersey,  and  extending  altogether  to  a  length 
of  about  one  hundred  and  three  miles,  was  the  first  great  work  upon 
which  Telford  was  engaged— his  satisfactory  execution  of  the  county 
works  intrasted  to  him  having  led  its  projectors  to  select  him  as  their 
engineer;  and  front  this  engagement,  which  commenced  about  1798 
(in  which  year  the  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  the  scheme),  hia 
attention  was  directed  almost  solely  to  civil  engineering.  The  uneven 
character  of  the  country  occasioned  many  serious  difficulties  in  the 
construction  of  this  canal,  and  rendered  necessary  the  execution  of 
some  works  of  astonishing  magnitude,  especially  in  crossing  the  valleys 
of  the  Ceriog,  or  Churk,  and  of  the  Dee.  In  the  former  the  canal 
crosses  the  river  at  an  elevation  of  seventy  feet  by  an  aqueduot-bridge 
of  ten  arches,  each  of  wliich  is  of  forty  feet  span,  in  the  eonstruotion 
of  which  sonie  important  deviations  were  xnade  from  the  previous 
practice  of  engineers.  It  had  been  usual  ib  such  structures  to  form 
the  bed  for  the  canal  of  puddled  olay  confined  in  maaonry,  a  practice 
which  involved  great  expense,  and  acme  danger  in  time  of  frosty  from 
the  expansion  of  the  moist  puddle.  The  great  elevation  of  the  Cbirk. 
aqueduct  would  have  increased  the  difficulty,  but  Telford  abandoned 
the  puddling  system,  and  formed  the  bed  of  the  canal  of  fianged  cast- 
iron  plates  resting  upon  wslls  built  on  the  piers,  and  constructed  the 
sides  of  masonry.  This  work  was  executed  between  1796  and  1801, 
at  a  cost  of  20,898/.  The  aqueduct-bridge  over  the  valley  of  the  Dee, 
called  the  Pont-y^Cysylte,  is  stiU  more  remarkable :  it  consists  simply 
of  a  trough  of  cast-iron  plates,  securely  flanged  together,  snd  supported 
by  eighteen  {ders  or  pUlars  of  masonry,  the  elevation  of  which  is  a 
hundred  and  twen^-one  ftot  above  low-water.  These  piers  are  solid 
to  the  height  of  seventy  feet^  above  which  they  are  hollow,  with  inte- 
rior walls.  The  water-way  in  the  oast-iron  trough  is  eleven  feet  ten 
inches  wide,  of  which  four  feet  eight  inches  is  covered  by  the  towing- 
path,  supported  upon  cast-iron  pillars,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  free 
play  beneath  it.  The  length  of  the  aqueduct  U  about  one  thousand 
feet»  and  the  height  of  the  canal  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet 
above  the  Dee;  and  at  one  end  of  the  aqueduct-bridge  is  a  great 
embankment,  fifteen  hundred  feet  long,  risiog  in  parts  to  a  height  of 
seventy-five  feet  above  the  natural  surface.  These  gigantic  works 
were  executed  between  1795  and  1805,  at  a  cost  of  A7,01SL  In  the 
locks  of  this  canal  Telford  introduced  oast-iron  framing  in  lieu  of 
timber ;  and  in  one  instance,  where  the  lock  waa  formed  in  a  quiok- 
sand,  he  made  every  part  of  that  materiaL 

The  Caledonian  Cuial  is  another  of  Telford's  principal  works.  In 
1778  the  commiuionets  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland  had  en- 
gaged Watt  to  report  on  the  practicability  of  a  ship-canal  along  the 
valley  of  Qlen  More  in  Inverness,  to  be  formed  by  connecting  the 
lakes  which  form  a  series  of  navigable  waters  extending  a  great  part 
of  the  distance;  but  although  the  report  was  favourable,  it  was  not 
acted  upon,  and  the  scheme  was  deferred  for  some  years  by  the  resto- 
ration, m  1784,  of  the  forfeited  estates,  through  wMch  the  line  would 
pass.  In  1801  however  Telford  was  deputed  by  government  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  coasts  and  of  the  interior  of  Sootfamd,  and  to  report 
generally  upon  desuable  public  works  for  the  improvement  of  i^ 
country;  In  consequence  of  his  reports  Commissians  weie  formed  to 
carry  out  the  moposed  canal,  and  other  improvements  classed  under 
the  general  tiue  of  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges;  and  the  services  of 
Telford  were  engaged  by  both  boardsL  The  Caledonian  Canal  was 
opened  throughont  in  182B.  Its  oonstmction  was  delayed  by  many 
untoward  circumstances;  and  unfortunately  its  utlHtT  has  not 
hitherto  answered  tiie  expectations  of  its  projeotonk  It  forms  how- 
ever a  noble  monwnent  of  the  skill  of  the  engineer.  The  locks  are 
stated  by  Telford  to  be  the  laigesi  ever  constmoted  at  that  time^ 
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being  finty  fe0b'md%  snd  from  one  hundred  and  aeveniy  to  one  haih 
dred  and  eighty  feet  long;  and  one  of  them  at  daohnaoany,  near 
Invernefliy  was  made  under  eiroamstanoes  of  eapecial  difficulty,  the 
earth  being  a  aoft  mud,  into  which  an  iron  rod  might  easily  be  thniat 
to  a  depth  of  fifty-five  feet  The  means  adopted  for  conquering  this 
diffioulty  are  fully  detailed  in  the  engineer's  own  narrative. 

Of  other  canals  oonstructed  wholly  or  partially  under  Telford's 
mperiotendenoe  it  is  tufficient  to  mention  the  Qlasgow,  Paisley,  and 
Ardrossan  (whioh  was  never  completed  to  the  length  origioslly  in- 
tended) ;  the  Macclesfield ;  the  Birmingham  and  LiTorpool  Junotien ; 
the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  ^completed  under  his  direction);  the 
Birmingham,  which  was  completely  remodelled  and  adapted  to  the 
conduct  of  a  very  extensive  traffic,  by  him ;  and  the  Weaver  naviga- 
tion, in  Cheshire.  He  also  ooostruoted  a  new  tuuDel,  2926  yaids 
long,  16  feet  high,  and  14  feet  wide,  at  Harecastle,  on  the  Trent  snd 
Mersey  Canal,  the  original  tunnel  of  Brindley  having  been  found  too 
small ;  snd  he  executed  many  important  works  connected  with  the 
rirainage  of  the  fen  country,  especially  of  Bedford  Level.  On  the  Con- 
tinent likewise  he  superintended  the  construction  of  the  Gotha  Canal, 
in  Sweden,  a  navigation  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  English 
miles,  of  which  fifty-five  are  artificial  canaL  TMs  navigation  iIms 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  from  the  Lake  Wenem,  at  one 
extremity,  to  the  summit  level,  and  falls  three  hundred  and  seven 
feet  to  the  Baltic,  at  the  other:  the  rise  and  fall  are  effected  by  fifty- 
six  locks.  The  canal  im  forty-two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom^  and  ten 
feet  deep.  Telford  visited  Sweden  in  1808  to  make  the  surveys  and 
preliminary  arrangements,  and  again  in  1813,  taking  with  him,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  British  government,  sevenil  experienced  workmen 
to  inatruot  the  natives  in  the  works  then  in  progress.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal  a  Swedish  order  of  knighthood  and  other  honours 
were  conferred  upon  Telford. 

The  works  executed  by  Telford  under  the  Commissioners  of  High- 
land Boads  and  Bridges  are  of  great  importance.  His  survey  wss 
delivered  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  1802,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  Commission  vnw  appointed.  Of  the  works  committed  to 
their  superintendence  Telford  observes  that  "the  whole  of  Scotland, 
from  its  southern  boundary,  near  Carlisle,  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  Caithness,  and  from  Aberdeenshire  on  the  east  to  the  Argyleehire 
islands  on  the  west,  has  been  intersected  by  roads ;  its  largest  rivers, 
and  even  inferior  streams,  crossed  by  bridges;  and  all  this  in  the 
space  of  twenty-five  years,  under  the  same  board,  and  (with  some  few 
exceptions)  by  the  same  individual  Commlseioners ; "  and  all  this  wss 
done  under  the  direction  of  Telford  alone.  The  practical  operations 
under  this  Commission  embraced  about  a  thousand  miles  of  new  road, 
with  twelve  hundred  bridges,  in  a  mountainous  and  stormy  region,  of 
which  five  only,  when  Telford  wrote  his  narrative,  had  required  to  be 
renewed.  It  ahould  be  explained  that  ti^e  operations  of  the  Com- 
mission were  not  confined  to  the  objects  defined  in  its  title,  but 
embraced  alf  o  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  road ;  the  Lanarkshire  roads ; 
the  improvement  of  several  harbours,  of  which  the  principal  are  those 
df  Peterhead,  Banff,  Fraserburgh,  Fortress,  Cullen,  and  Kirkwall ; 
and  the  erection  of  several  Highland  churches  and  manses  under  a 
parliamentary  grant  of  1823.  Nor  were  these  Highland  churches 
and  manses  the  only  buildings  in  which  Telford  acted  as  an  architect ; 
he  had,  many  years  previously,  erected  a  church  at  Bridgenorth,  from 
his  own  design. 

In  the  improvements  of  the  great  road  from  London  to  Holyhead, 
under  another  parliamentary  Commission,  appointed  in  1816,  Telford 
had  a  further  opportunity  of  carrying  into  effect  his  system  of  road- 
making.  This  road,  and  the  works  connected  with  it,  is  probably  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  Telford's  skill  as  an  engineer,  and  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  by  him  with  much  satiBfaction.  The  Menai  sus- 
pension-bridge, especially,  is  a  noble  example  of  his  boldness  in 
designing  and  practical  skill  in  executing  a  work  of  novel  and  difficult 
character. 

Among  the  other  works  of  Telford  are  many  bridges  of  considerable 
size,  in  which  he  adopted  the  important  principle  of  making  the 
Bpandrils  hollow,  and  supporting  the  roadway  upon  slabs  laid  upon 
longitudinal  walls,  instead  of  filling  up  the  haunches  with  a  mass  of 
loose  rubbish,  which  may  press  very  injuriously  upon  the  arch,  and 
often  provea  of  serious  inconvenience  when  the  masonry  of  the  bridge 
needs  any  repair.  He  employed  this  mode  of  construction  in  a  large 
arch,  of  112  feet  span,  erected  over  the  Dee,  near  Kircudbright,  in 
1806  and  1806,  and  in  many  subsequent  bridges.  In  his  '  life '  will 
be  found  particulars  of  the  mgenious  alteration  of  Glasgow  old  bridge, 
by  the  addition  of  a  projecting  footpath  of  cast  iron  on  each  side,  so 
as  to  leave  the  whole  width  of  the  atone  structure  for  carriages ;  and 
of  the  new  bridge  designed  by  him  for  crossing  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow, 
and  commenced  in  1888 ;  of  the  light  and  elegant  Dean  bridge,  at 
Edinburgh;  Path-head  bridge,  of  five  arches  of  60  feet  span,  over  a 
ravine  about  eleven  miles  south  of  Edinburgh;  Morpeth  ^bridge; 
Tewkesbury  bridge,  erected  between  1828  and  1826,  with  a  Ught  iron 
arch  of  170  feet  span,  and  only  17  feet  rise;  the  Over  bridge  at 
Glouceater,  and  many  others.  The  last-mentioned  bridge  has  an  arch 
of  peculiar  form,  previously  employed  by  Perronet  in  the  Neuilly 
bridge.  The  general  body  of  the  aroh  is  an  elliptical  curve  of  160 
f^  span  and  86  feet  rise,  but  the  extemsl  areh  stones  at  the  sides  of 
the  bridge  form  segmeutsl  curves  of  the  same  span,  but  of  only  18 


feet  rise :  ihe  two  arches  are  coincident  at  the  crown,  and  are  con. 
nected  by  a  -vaulted  form  on  the  haunches  of  the  bridge.  '*Thit 
complex  form,*'  observes  Telford,  "  converts  each  side  of  the  vault  of 
the  arch  ioto  the  shape  of  the  entrance  of  a  pipe,  to  suit  the  con- 
tracted psssage  of  a  fluid ;  thus  lessening  the  flat  surface  opposed  to 
the  current  of  the  river  whenever  the  tide  or  upland  flood  rises  above 
the  springing  of  the  middle  of  the  ellipse^  that  being  at  four  feet  above 
low- water;  a  precaution  rendered  necessary  in  this  uutaooe  owiug  to 
x^e  iiabili^  of  the  bridge  to  very  trying  floods." 

Telford  executed  some  important  harbour-works  at  Aberdeen  and 
Dundee ;  but  his  most  striking  performance  of  this  class  is  the  St. 
Eatherine  Docks,  London.  Owing  to  the  very  limited  space  which 
could  be  obtained,  it  was  necessary  to  construct  these  docks  of 
irregular  forms,  and  to  adopt  unusual  arrangements  respecting  the 
warehouses ;  and  thsse  arrangements,  combined  with  the  admirabU 
'  machinery  employed,  reduced  the  time  requtaite  for  unloading  s 
vessel  in  an  astonishing  degrcei  He  constructed  two  docks,  com- 
municating with  the  river  by  a  tide-lock  180  feet  long  and  45  feet 
wide,  with  three  pair  of  gates,  ao  that  either  one  very  laige  or  two 
smaller  yeseels  may  pass  the  lock  at  one  time;  and  steam-engines  sre 
provided,  capable  of  filliog  the  locks  in  a  few  minutes  l^  pumping 
water  from  the  middle  of  the  river,  so  that  vessels  are  ensbled  to  paai 
in  and  out  of  the  docks  with  great  rapidity  ao  long  ss  there  is  s 
BufiElcient  depth  of  water  to  receive  them  outside  the  lock.  The  cut- 
iron  turn-bridge  over  this  lock  is  an  excellent  specim  n  of  that  kindol 
machinery,  being  easily  worked  by  two  persons  at  each  end,  altboogh 
it  supports  a  carriage-way  24  feet  wide.  These  docks  were  constructed 
much  more  quickly  than  is  usual  for  works  of  such  magnitude,  and 
more  quickly  thsn  the  engineer  could  fully  approve^  although  he 
admitted  the  urgency  of  the  case  as  a  justification  of  a  course  sgaiosk 
which  he  could  not  but  enter  his  protest.  One  of  the  latest  engage- 
ments of  Telford  wss  the  survey  of  Dover  harbour,  undertaken,  in 
January  1834,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ss  warden  of 
the  Cinque  Porte,  vrith  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  measures  to  check 
the  accumulation  of  shingle  at  the  entrance. 

In  addition  to  the  works  which  he  executed  himsel(  Telford  wis 
frequently  applied  to  for  his  judgment  upon  important  soheaies,  and 
in  this  way  he  made  many  reports  to  parliament.  For  many  jesn  he 
was  employed  to  report  upon  all  public  works  of  engineering  obsracter 
for  which  loans  were  required  of  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioneia 
Among  his  roports  are  several  of  considerable  interest,  especiaUy  upon 
proposed  canals  between  London  and  Birmingham,  and  between  the 
English  and  Bristol  Channels,  and  on  the  aupply  of  water  to  the 
metropolis,  one  of  the  laat  objects  to  which  he  devoted  his  attention. 
For  some  years  before  his  death  he  had  gradually  declined  as  much  ai 
possible  forming  new  engagements,  and  had  made  propsrations  for  lbs 
publication  of  such  a  selection  from  his  papers  aa  might  leave  on 
record  an  authentic  account  of  the  important  works  in  which  for  more 
than  half  a  century  he  had  been  engaged.  Hawing  made  anaDgementi 
vrith  his  executors  for  the  completion  of  his  work  in  case  he  should 
not  live  to  finish  it,  he  set  about  it  with  ardour,  and  had  many  of  the 
plates  completed,  the  manuscript  in  a  very  forward  state^  and  arrsoge- 
meots  made  rospecting  the  paper,  type,  &o.  beforo  his  death.  The 
book  was  not  published  until  1838,  chiefly  owing  to  the  illness  snd 
death  of  Hr.  Tnrrell,  the  engraver,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
plates  completed.  It  forms  a  thick  4to  volume,  entitled  '  Life  of 
Thomaa  Telford,  civil  engineer,  written  by  himself;  containing  a 
descriptive  Narrative  of  his  Professional  Labonra ;'  and  it  contains  a 
preface  and  supplement,  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Rickman,  and  a  veiy 
copious  appendix  of  illustrative  roports  and  other  documents.  The 
plates,  eighty-three  in  number,  constitute  a  companion  volume^  in 
large  folio,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  fine  portrait  of  Telford,  engraved  by 
W.  Baddon,  from  a  picturo  by  S.  Lane.  From  this  work  the  mateiials 
of  the  preceding  notice  of  his  principal  works  ara  chiefly  derived; 
and  from  the  supplementary  notioe^  by  Mr.  lUokman,  and  some 
other  sources,  aro  collected  the  following  additional  biographical 
particulars. 

Before  leaving  his  native  district^  Telford  acquired  some  distanctioB 
as  a  poet  He  wrote  in  the  homely  style  of  Bamsay  and  FerguodL 
and  contributed  small  pieces  to  Kuddiman'a  *  Weekly  Magasine,' 
under  the  signature  of  'Bskdale  Tam.'  He  wr^te  a  short  pooD^ 
entitled  *  Eskdale,'  descriptive  of  the  scenes  of  his  early  yesr%  which 
wss  originally  publiahed  ia  a  provincial  miscellsLny,  subsequently 
reprinted  at  Shrewsbury,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  and  afterwards 
inserted  in  the  appendix  to  his  life.  Another  pleasing  fragment  of  his 
composition  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Cuirie'i 
'  Life  snd  Works  of  Bums,'  published  at  Liverpool  ia  1800:  it  is  sn 
extract  from  a  poetical  epistle  sent  by  Telford,  when  at  Shrewsbuxy, 
to  the  Ayrshire  poet,  recommending  him  to  take  up  other  subjects  of 
a  serious  naturo,  similar  to  the  '  Cottar's  Saturday  Nj^t^'  fie  teught 
himself  Latin,  Fronoh.  Italian,  and  Oerman,  so  aa  to  read  them  sli 
with  facUity,  and  to  converse  readily  in  Frsneh:  and  he  has  left 
valuable  contributions  to  engineering  literature^  in  the  artioles  Arefai- 
teoture.  Bridge,  Civil  Architecture,  snd  Inland  Navigation,  in  Brewstsr'i 
<  Edinburgh  Encydopcsdia,'  in  which  woric  Mr.  Bieknum  says  he  wai 
a  shareholder.  He  was  weU  acquainted  with  algebra*  hot  he  beld 
mathematical  investigation  in  rather  low  estioaatioii.  In  his  early 
years  he  appears  to  have  been  tinctured  with  demooratioopiuoiis; 
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but  afUr  B«e!sg  ita«  ezoeaset  of  the  FMch  Revolution,  be  always 
Btadioutly  avoided  conyeniog  on  political  eubjeots.  In  all  the  rela- 
tione of  life  he  oommanded  rerpeot  and  esteem ;  and  he  was  par- 
ttcolarly  remarkable  for  bis  facility  of  acceas  to  the  deeerviog,  and  . 
especially  for  hie  ready  oommnnication  of  professional  information  to 
foreigners;  a  cironmatanoe  which,  added  to  his  oonnection  with  the 
Ootha  canal  and  aome  other  continental  worka,  procured  for  him  the 
highest  reapeot  on  the  oontlnent  of  Europe.  The  Ruaaian  goyemment 
frequently  applied  to  him  for  advice  respeoting  the  construction  of 
roads  and  oumls ;  and  the  sizty-seTeoth  plate  in  his  atlaa  represents 
the  detaila  of  a  road  deaigned  by  him  from  Warsaw  to  the  Ruaaian 
fh>ntier.  The  emperor  Alexander  of  Rusaia  acknowledged  hia  senae  of 
his  services  on  one  oocaaion,  in  1808,  by  aending  him  a  diamond  ring 
with  a  anitable  inacription.  Although  he  was  not  oonneoted  with  the 
Institation  of  Civil  Engineers  at  its  formation,  he  aeoepted  their  in- 
vitation in  1820,  and  became  their  president ;  and  from  that  time  he 
was  nnremittiDg  in  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  offioe,  having 
beoome^  by  his  partial  retirement  from  buainess,  a  pretty  regular 
remdent  in  the  metropolis.  He  ardently  loved  his  profession,  and 
was,  observea  Mr.  Rickman,  ao  energetic  in  any  task  before  him, 
that  all  other  motivee  became  aubordioate  to  it.  He  never  married, 
and  hardly  bad  a  fixed  habitation  until  a  late  period  of  life.  He 
was  of  athletic  form,  and  reached  the  age  of  seventy  without  any 
aerious  illoeaa ;  but  in  1827  he  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  and  painful 
diaorder,  after  which  he  became  anbjeot  to  bilious  attacks,  under  one 
of  which  he  died,  on  the  2nd  of  September  1884,  at  his  residence  in 
Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  He  was 
bnried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  acquisition  of  property  was 
always  a  secondary  oonsideration  with  Telford ;  and  in  certain  cases, 
eepecially  of  abortive  speculations^  he  waa  ingeniona  in  finding  argu- 
ments for  giving  his  aasistanoe  gratuitoualy*  Even  in  increaaing  his 
obargee  as  hia  reputation  and  experience  increaaed  the  value  of  hia 
servicea,  he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  ohiefly  by  a  senae  of  what 
waa  due  to  others  in  his  profession,  whose  remnneration  was  in  some 
degree  dependent  upon  his  own.  After  his  mother's  death  he  had  few 
family  connectiona  to  provide  for,  and  he  had  a  great  objection  to 
raising  any  individual  above  his  station  in  life,  which  is  stated  by  his 
biographer  as  his  reason  for  not  leaving  his  property  to  relations.  Hii 
will,  printed  in  the  appendix  to  his  '  Life,'  provides  for  the  payment 
of  handsome  legainea  to  many  peraonal  frienda ;  of  2000^  to  provide 
annual  premiums  to  be  given  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers; 
and  of  1000^  each  in  trust  to  the  ministers  of  Westerkirk  and  Lang- 
holm, for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  parish  libraries.  Hia  scientific 
books,  prints,  drawings,  fto.  are  bequeathed  to  the  Institution  of 
(^vil  Engineers.  Telford  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  in  1803,  and  of  that  of  England  in  1827. 

(Life,  edited  by  Hickman;  Chambers,  SeaUith  Biographieal  DiO' 
Uonary  ;  Annual  Biography,  voL  xix.) 

TELL,  WILLIAM,  a  simple  countryman  of  the  village  of  Biirglcn 
near  Altorf  in  Switzerland,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  1 8th 
and  during  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century.  Hia  early  life  is 
unknown,  and  his  name  would  probably  never  have  been  heard  of  in 
hiitory,  if  the  tyranny  of  the  Austrians  had  not  called  him  from  his 
obecurity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  when  Albert  I.  of 
Austria  was  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  three  Waldstadte,  Uri,  Sohwys,  and  Unterwalden, 
and  was  using  every  meana  to  add  them  to  his  family  estates,  he  sent 
bailiflfs  (Landvogte)  into  these  cantons,  who  perpetrated  the  most 
flagrant  acts  of  tyranny,  and  treated  the  people  like  a  conquered 
nation.  The  principal  men  of  the  three  Waldatildte,  in  1307,  formed 
a  league,  which  was  headed  by  Walter  Fiirst,  Arnold  von  Melchthal,  and 
Werner  Stauffiusher.  WilUam  Tell,  who  bad  mairied  a  daughter  of 
Walter  Fiirst,  alio  belonged  to  the  league,  though  without  taking  any 
prominent  i>art  in  it  The  object  of  theae  men  was  gradually  and 
seoretly  to  increase  their  numbers,  and  to  seize  on  any  favourable 
opportunity  for  delivering  their  country  from  its  oppressors,  and  if 
poaeible  without  bloodshed.  While  the  confederates  were  daily  gaining 
new  atrength,  Hermann  Qessler  of  Brunegg,  one  of  the  bsiliffii  of 
Albert  L,  who  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  after 
varions  other  vexatious  sets,  oauaed  the  ducal  hat  of  Auatria  to  be 
raiaed  on  a  pole  in  the  maaket-plaoe  of  Altorf,  and  commanded  that 
every  one  who  passed  the  pole  should  uncover  his  head  as  a  token  of 
respect  for  the  house  of  AustriiL  William  Tell  with  his  little  boy 
happened  one  day  to  paaa  the  pole  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
orders  of  the  bailiff;  and  he  was  immediately  seised  and  taken  before 
Qessler.  Tell  had  Uie  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  bowman,  and 
Qeealer  devised  a  mode  of  punishment  which  should  put  his  skill  to  a 
severe  test.  He  ordered  TeU'a  boy  to  be  placed  at  a  conaiderable  \ 
diatanoe  from  hia  father,  and  an  apple  to  be  fixed  on  his  head.  A  ' 
eroesbow  and  arrow  were  handed  to  Tell,  who,  without  being  observed,  ' 
contrived  to  get  two  arrowa,  and  he  waa  ordered  to  shoot  the  apple  ' 
firom  his  own  child's  head.  The  tyrant  added,  that  if  he  missed  the  ' 
applet  he  should  die.  Tell  sucoeeded  in  hitting  the  apple.  Qessler  had 
expeeted  that  Tell  would  kill  or  hurt  his  child,  and  in  his  di»ppoint- 
ment  he  tried  to  find  out  aome  pretext  for  punishing  the  presumptuous 
peasant :  he  aaked  him  why  he  bad  taken  a  seoond  atrow  f  Tell  boldly 
repli^i:  <•  It  was  intendeed  for  thee,  if  the  first  had  hit  my  ohild." 
The  boilifl^  delighted  with  this  opportunity  of  satisfying  hia  vengeance^ 


ordered  Tell  to  be  bound  and  to  be  convoyed  fn  a  bont  acton  the  lake 
of  Waldstadten  to  the  castle  at  Kttasnaoht,  the  residence  of  Qessler, 
who  himself  acoompaoied  the  prisoner.  When  the  boat  was  on  the 
lake,  a  storm  arose,  which  became  so  violent,  that  the  rowen  were 
unable  to  manage  the  boat,  and  proposed  to  Qessler  to  unfetter  Tell 
and  allow  him  to  assist  them,  as  he  was  known  to  be  an  experlenoed 
boatman  and  well  acquainted  with  every  pert  of  the  lake.  Tell  was 
freed  from  his  fetters,  and  taking  the  rudder  in  his  hand,  be  steered 
the  boat  towards  a  part  of  the  rooky  shore,  where  a  flat  shelf  jutted 
out  into  the  lake,  when  he  was  near  thia  spot,  he  seized  bis  iww, 
jumped  upon  the  projecting  rock,  and  with  hia  foot  pushed  the  boat 
back  into  the  watera  The  storm  however  was  abating,  and  Qessler 
and  his  men  were  safely  landed.  Tell  knew  the  road  by  which  tiie 
bailiff  had  to  paaa  to  Kussnacht,  and  lay  in  wait  for  him  in  a  narrow 
defile.  When  Qeasler  come,  Tell  shot  him  through  the  heart  Thia 
happened  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1807.  The  event  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  wars  between  the  Swiss  and  the  Austrians,  whid^  did 
not  terminate  till  the  year  1499. 

The  conduct  of  Tell  was  highly  disapproved  of  by  his  friends,  as 
they  wished  to  avoid  bloodshed,  and  were  not  yet  prepared  to  carry 
their  plans  into  execution.  After  this  adventure  Tell  sinks  again  into 
hia  former  obecurity,  though  he  is  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  battle 
of  Morgarten,  and  to  have  perished,  in  1350,  in  the  river  Sohaohen 
during  a  great  fiood. 

But  the  truth  of  the  story  of  Tell,  notwithstanding  its  being  com- 
memorated down  to  thia  day  by  chapela  and  other  public  monuments, 
has  been  doubted  by  several  modem  historians;  while  others,  and 
among  them  Johann  von  Miiller,  regard  it  as  a  genuine  history.  The 
doubts  about  ita  truth  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a  similar  story 
is  told  in  the  Wilkina  Saga,  and  by  Saxo  Qrammaticua,  of  a  Danish 
king  Harold  and  one  Toko.  The  same  story  is  also  told  of  one 
William  Tell  and  a  count  of  Seedorf  who  had  extenaive  poeseasions  in 
Uri,  but  must  have  lived  early  in  the  12th  century.  Another  singular 
circumstance  is  that  in  the  documents  relating  to  the  ancient  Swiss  con- 
federacies, and  published  by  Kopp  at  Luzem  in  1836  ('  Urkunden  xur 
Qeschichte  der  eidgendssischen  Biinde')  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
Qessler  among  the  bailiffs  who  reaided  in  the  caatle  of  Kiiasnachtb 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  Qrimm  and  Ideler  (.'Die  Sage  vom 
Schusse  dea  Tell,'  Berlin,  1826)  consider  the  whole  story  of  Tell  as 
fabuloua  There  are  however  facta  which  aeem  to  confirm  the 
historical  truth  of  at  least  the  groundwork  of  the  story.  It  waa  not 
many  years  after  the  death  of  Tell  that  it  became  customary  for 
annual  processions  to  visit  the  spot  where  Tell  had  escaped  from  the 
boat,  and  in  1388  the  canton  of  Uri  built  the  celebrated  chapel  of 
Tell  near  the  same  apot,  and  it  ia  atated  that  among  the  visitors  of 
that  year  there  were  one  hundred  and  fourteen  who  had  known  Tell 
himself.  His  adventure  is  moreover  told  to  tiie  same  effect  by  all 
the  chroniclers  who  wrote  at  or  soon  after  the  alleged  time  of  the 
occurrence. 

TELLER,  WILHELM  ABRAHAM,  son  of  Romanus  Teller, 
minister  of  St.  Thomaa'a  church  at  Leipzig,  was  bom  in  that  city,  on 
the  9th  of  January  1734.  So  early  aa  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  be 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  theological  world  by  a  Latin  translation 
of  Kennioott  on  the  Hebrew  Text ;  and  after  being  for  a  year  or  two 
preacher  at  the  Nicohd  church,  very  unexpectedly  received  the 
appointment  of  professor  of  theology  at  HelmsULdt,  from  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  in  1761.  On  entering  upon  his  new  office,  be  published  as 
an  inaugural  disputation  hia  '  Topics  Soripturss,'  which  was  considered 
by  Superintendant  Bahrdt  so  heterodox  in  its  opinions,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  not  to  protest  againat 
Teller'a  appointment.  Not  deterred  by  this  circumstance  from 
expressing  his  own  convictions.  Teller  published  not  long  afterwards 
his  'Lehrbuchdes  Christliohen  Qlaubens,'  a  production  that  cauaed 
no  little  noise  at  the  time,  exciting  violent  disapprobation  in  aome 
quartera,  and  obtaining  him  frienda  in  others.  Just  before  this  work 
appeared  he  had  been  invited  to  accept  the  profeasorahip  of  Uieology 
at  Halle,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Baumgarten,  and  had  dedined 
it  out  of  regard  towards  his  patron  the  duke.  But  the  persecution  he 
continued  to  experience  from  those  to  whom  his  opinions  had  rendered 
him  obnoxious  made  hia  residence  at  Helmatlldt  so  disagreeable,  that 
it  waa  without  the  least  reluctance  he  exohanged  it,  about  three  yeara 
afterwards,  1767,  for  Berlin,  with  the  appointment  of  Oberconsistorial- 
Rath  and  Dean  of  Cologne.  While  it  removed  him  firom  their  imme- 
diate attacks,  the  dxstiuction  thus  conferred  upon  him  also  in  some 
measure  awed  his  opponents ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  himself  was 
brought  into  intercourse  with  some  of  the  most  learned  and  dia- 
tingnished  obaraoters  belonging  to  the  reian  of  IVederiok  the  Qraat. 
He  was  so  far  however  from  neglecting  his  professional  dutiea  or 
relaxing  hia  seal,  that  he  continued  to  apply  to  his  theological  studies 
with  the  aame  ardour  as  before,  and  was  instrumental  in  promoting 
many  beneficial  plans  connected  with  church  matters  and  education 
in  public  schools.  The  vast  number  of  sermons  and  various  theolo- 
gical writings  published  by  him,  attest  not  only  his  industry  but  his 
earnestness  in  the  cause  of  religion,  slthough  his  rejection  of  the 
dogmaa  Ingrafted  upon  Scripture  affoided  his  enemies  and  those  who 
lay  greater  stress  upon  speenlative  points  than  upon  religious  conduct 
and  fec^g  an  opportunity  to  deery  him  as  very  dangerous,  heterodox, 
and  unsound.    "Equally  remote  from  all  mysticism  on  the  one  hand, 
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and  from  dry  meUphyslcal  pbiloaophismg  on  the  other.  Teller,**  Bays 
Eiittner,  ''addresaes  himeelf  both  to  the  reason  and  the  hearty  and 
while  he  touohes  the  latter,  carrieB  oonviction  to  the  former."  Others 
have  also  spoken  of  him  in  very  high  terms,  not  only  as  a  writer  and 
teacher  of  religion,  but  as  a  man — one  no  leas  estimable  in  private  life 
than  in  his  public  capacity,  and  as  exemplifying  in  himself  that 
conduct  which  he  sought  to  enforce  upon  others. 

Besides  his  German  writings,  Teller  published  not  a  few  theological 
and  critical  dissertations  in  Latin,  and  continued  to  employ  his  pen 
almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  for  though  he  was  greatly  worn 
out  in  body,  his  faculties  continued  active  to  the  last.  He  died  at 
Berlin,  December  8,  1804. 

T£LL£Z,  BALTHEZAB)  a  native  of  Lisbon,  was  bom,  according 
to  the  statement  of  M.  Weiss,  in  the  '  Biographic  Universelle,'  in  the 
year  1595.  Moreri  states  that  he  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the 
year  1610.  In  the  eulogiatio  letter  of  Dom  Francisco  Manoel,  pre- 
fixed to  Tellez's  '  History  of  Kthiopia,'  he  is  said  (at  least  this  seems 
to  be  the  writer's  meaniog,  which  his  affected  style  renders  rather 
obscure)  to  have  studied  ten  years  and  taught  forty ;  to  have  paid 
attention  to  literature  duriog  the  whole  ten  years  of  his  career  as 
student,  but  devoted  two  of  them  more  especially  to  philosophy,  and 
four  of  them  to  theology.  He  lectured  upon  belles  lettree  for  twenty 
years,  teaching  in  succession  the  most  advanced  literary  classes  in  the 
Society's  colleges  at  Braga,  Evora,  Lisbon,  and  CoimbnL  He  lectured 
two  years  on  philosophy,  but  Manoel  does  not  mention  in  what  semi- 
nary. Lastly  Tellea  was  eight  years  professor  of  theology  in  the 
college  of  St  Antonio  at  Lisbon.  At  a  later  period  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  house  of  the  professed  Jesuits  in  lisbon,  and  ultimately 
provincial  of  the  order  in  Portugal.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  April 
1675.  The  published  works  of  Tellez  are:  1,  A  compendium  of 
philosophy,  entitled '  Summa  Universsa  Philosophise,  cum  Qusostionibus 
qu8e  inter  Philosophos  agitantur,'  published  at  Lisbon,  in  folio,  in 
1642 ;  at  Paris,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  in  1644  ;  and  at  Lisbon,  in 
four  octavo  volumes,  in  1652  :  2,  *  Chronica  da  Companbia  de  Jesus  da 
Proviucia  da  Portugal,'  in  two  volumes,  the  first  .published  in  1645, 
the  second  in  1648,  both  at  Lisbon :  3,  '  Historia  geral  de  Ethiopia  a 
alta,'  in  one  folio  volame,  at  Coimbra,  in  1660.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  loft  in  manuscript  a  histoiy  of  the  Society's  labours  in  the  East 
The  historical  works  of  Tellez  are  of  more  value  than  his  philosophical 
treatise.  The '  History  of  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal '  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  that  accomplished  and  energetic  order. 
The  *  History  of  Ethiopia,'  or,  more  properly,  the  history  of  the  Jesuit 
Missions  in  Ethiopia,  is  indispensable  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  study 
the  history  or  comparative  geography  of  Abyssinia.  The  first  book 
contains  an  outline  of  the  geography  of  Abyssioia,  of  its  political 
divisions,  government,  and  statistioa,  as  they  existed  from  the  time 
that  the  Jesuit  missionaries  first  entered  the  kingdom  till  their  expul- 
sion under  Fadlidas.  The  remainiDg  five  books  are  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  narrative  of  missionary  enterprise,  but  contain  important 
contributions  to  geography,  the  general  aocuracy  of  which  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  later  travellers.  In  the 
preface  Tellez  gives  an  account  of  the  authorities  from  whom  he  has 
compiled  his  book,  Manoel  d'Almeyda,  Affonso  Meodes,  Jeronymo 
Lobo,  and  Pero  Pays ;  and  he  has  availed  himself  of  their  information 
both  with  taste  and  judgment. 

TELLEZ,  GABRIEL,  better  known  under  the  name  of  TiBSO  de 
Molina,  after  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  the  most  prolific  and  the 
best  dramatist  of  Spain,  was  bom  at  Madrid  probably  about  1585.  He 
was  educated  at  Alcalii,  and  entered  the  church  as  early  as  1613.  In 
1620  he  became  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  la 
Merced,  in  which  fraternity  he  filled  the  offices  of  chronicler,  and 
inspector  of  Old  Castile.  In  1645  he  was  elected  prior  of  the  convent 
of  Soria,  where  he  died  in  1648.  In  his  dramatic  career,  which  he  pur- 
sued under  his  assumed  name,  he  was  a  friend  and  follower  of  De  Vega. 
In  his  'Cigarrales  de  Toledo/  a  collection  of  novels  and  comedies 
published  in  1621,  he  states  that  he  had  then  composed  about  three 
hundred  comedies.  Of  these  there  remain  to  us  only  fifty-eight, 
together  with  some  interludes  and  autos  sacramentales;  namely  fifty- 
one  oomedies,  and  twelve  interludes,  in  the  rare  oollection  of  his 
'Comedies,'  published  at  Madrid  in  five  volumes,  in  1627,  three  in  the 
< Cigarrales,'  and  fourteen  printed  singly.  His  'Autos'  appeared 
under  his  real  name,  and  were  published  at  Madrid  in  1685,  as 
'  Deleitar  aprovechando.'  The  name  of  Tirso  de  Molina  was  pre&ced 
to  his  comedies,  because,  it  is  supposed,  he  deemed  tiie  production  of 
them  somewhat  inconsistent  with  his  clerical  profession;  for  it  is 
stated  the  disappearance  of  so  many  of  his  dramas  is  owing  to  their 
having  been  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Inquisition  on  account  of  their 
indelicacy.  He  is  also  the  author  of  *  Un  acto  de  oontrioion  en  verso,' 
printed  at  Madrid  in  1635 ;  and  <  Genealogia  des  Condes  de  Sistago,' 

Srinted  at  Madrid  in  1640.  Though  Tellez  is  an  avowed  adopter  of 
te  Vega's  rules  for  the  construction  of  the  national  drama,  and  a 
conscientious  follower  of  his  directions,  he  is  not  a  servile  ixnitator. 
While  adhering  to  the  national  peculiarities,  he  has  an  individuality 
of  his  own,  and  a  genial  originality  that  can  be  compared  properly 
with  none.  The  prevailing  merit  of  his  dramas  consists  less  in 
the  artistical  construction  of  hia  plots,  or  Uie  development  and  unity 
of  the  whole,  than  in  the  variety  and  grMce  of  the  situations,  the 
freshness  and  vividness  of  the  characterisation,   the  well -blended 


hannony  of  his  imaget,  the  MlUaooe  of  his  wit,  and  the  poetry  of 
his  diction.  His  oomedies  in  particular  are  fascinating  from  tiieir 
pleasantry,  which  often  assumes  the  form  of  a  gentle  iroDy;  his 
'  graciosoB,'  or  clowns,  belong  to  the  most  humorous,  the  most  deli- 
cate, and  the  most  varied  representations  of  the  spedea^  and  his 
female  characters  are  drawn  with  a  masteriy  and  energetio  hand.  The 
lyrical  portions*  which  he  is  fond  of  introducing,  are  marked  by  a 
graceful  naivet^  Consideriog  his  country  and  his  profiaaaioD,  the 
boldness  with  which  he  attacks  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  higher 
ranks,  even  ridiculing  the  ecolesiastioal  body,  is  not  a  little  remaikable; 
bat  it  is  done  with  such  good-humour  that  even  the  chastised  ooold 
not  be  angry.  The  variety  of  his  power  is  also  remarkable.  Hia 
epigrams  are  clever  and  well  pointed :  one  on  the  waterless  Hanza- 
nares,  in  which  he  oompares  it  to  the  long  sammer  vaoatioo  of  the 
universities,  ia  still  quoted  by  Spaniards.  In  hia  dramas  he  is  not  less 
great  in  painting  earnest  and  serious  chacacters,  as  in  his  <  Prudenda 
en  la  mujer,'  which  ranks  with  the  best  works  of  the  Spanish  stage, 
in  '  La  mujer  que  manda  en  easa,'  and  in  the  '  Esearmientoa  para  el 
cuerdo,'  than  in  the  deeply  thoughtful  and  glowingly  coloured  mysti^ 
ascetic  drama  *  El  oondenado  por  desoonfiado,'  which  preceded  Calde- 
ron's  '  Devotion  to  the  Cross,'  and  with  whioh  it  may  be  favourably 
compared ;  or  the  sparkling  epigrammatic  '  Por  el  s(Slsno  y  el  torno.' 
Many  of  his  oomedies  are  still  favourites  on  the  Spanish  stage,  among 
which  are  '  Oil  de  las  calass  verdes,'  which  has  been  translated  into 
German  by  Dohm ;  '  La  villana  de  la  sagra ;  *  '  No  hay  peer  sordo  que 
el  que  no  quiere  oir ; '  and  '  M  vergonzoao  en  palacio.'  His  Don  Juaa 
(*  £1  burlador  de  Sevilla,  6  el  oonvidado  de  piodra ')  was  imitated  by 
Moli^re,  and  has  since  attained  a  world-wide  oelebrity*  A  selection  of 
his  comedies,  published  in  Madrid,  in  12  vols.,  between  1889  and  1842, 
edited  by  Don  Juan  Eugenio  Hartienbuah,  in  the  '  Teatro  esoogido/ 
was  reprinted  in  one  volume  in  1850,  and  contains  thirty-aix  of  hii 
dramatic  pieces. 

TEMANZA,  TOMMASO,  an  architect  who  is  better  known  by  hii 
writings  relative  to  his  art  than  by  the  buildinga  which  he  executed, 
was  the  son  of  an  architect,  and  the  nephew  of  another  architect 
(Giovanni  Scalfarotti),  and  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1705.  Haviog 
finished  his  mathematical  studies  in  the  school  of  Padre  Niocolo 
Comini  and  the  eminent  Marchess  Poleni,  he  was  appointed— although 
then  only  twenty-two — one  of  the  assistants  in  the  CommissioD  of 
Engineers,  and  in  1742  became  the  chief  of  that  body  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Bernardino  Zendrini,  a  few  years  before  the  lattei'a  death 
(1747).  His  share  in  the  hydraulic  oommiasion  caused  him  for  avhile 
to  be  involved  in  literaiy  disputes,  he  having  ofiended  the  people  of 
Padua  by  a  publication  entitled  *  Dell'  antico  Corao  de'  Fiumi  in  Padon 
e  suoi  Contomi ; '  wherein  he  asserts  that  their  anoeston  had  attempted 
to  turn  the  course  of  the  Brenta.  As  an  architect  he  had  not  many 
opportunities  afforded  him,  for  the  period  of  Venetian  grandeur  ud 
enterprise  in  art  had  passed  away.  He  was  however  employed  to 
execute  one  of  the  very  few  public  edifices  of  any  kind  ercKited  at 
Venice  in  the  last  century,  namely  the  church  of  La  Maddelena,  a 
structure  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  which,  though  it  may  be  said  to  be 
comparatively  pure,  is  alao  somewhat  feeble  and  insipid  in  design. 
Hia  other  principal  architectural  works  are— the  facade  of  Santa 
Maigherita,  at  Padua;  the  Rotunda  at  Piasaolo,  built  at  theezpeoM 
of  the  Contarini  family ;  and  the  bridge  over  the  Brenta  at  Dolo.  it 
is  as  a  writer  that  Temanza  ia  chiefly  known,  more  especially  by  hii 
'  Vite  de'  pid  Eccellenti  Architetti  e  Scultori  Veneziani,'  4to,  Ven., 
1778 ;  which  is  one  of  the  most  copious  as  well  as  best-written  worka 
of  the  kind,  not  on  account  of  the  number  of  lives  it  oontuna,  it  beiog 
in  that  reapeot  scanty,  but  for  the  unusual  extent  at  which  they  are 
given.  In  fact  several  of  them,  Palladio,  Sansovino,  &c.,  had  pre- 
viously been  published  separately.  Besides  this  literary  productioo^ 
an  important  contribution  to  arehiteotural  biography— 4ie  published 
the  *  AntichiUk  di  Rimini,'  folio,  1741 ;  and  left  behind  him  another 
work, '  Degli  Archi  e  delle  Volte,  e  delle  Regole  geneiali  dell*  Arehi- 
tettura  Civile,'  which  was  first  edited  in  1811.  There  are  likewise  a 
great  many  letters  by  him  on  architectural  topica  in  Ticosri'a  editioD 
of  Bottari's  *  Raccolta  di  Lettere  suUa  Rttura,   fto. 

Temanza  died  at  Venice,  June  14,  1789,  and  was  buried  b  hia  own 
church  of  La  Maddelena.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  Qaml»s 
<Qalleriad'UominiIllaatri,'  to  which  work,  and  to  ComoUi'a'Biblio- 
grafia  Stoiia  Critioa  dell'  Architettura  Civile,'  we  are  indebted  for  aome 
of  the  particulars  here  given. 

TEMMINCE,  C.  J.,  a  celebrated  Duteh  naturalist^  who  baa  pub- 
liahed  several  important  works  on  the  natural  history  of  the  vertebrate 
animals.  He  was  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Haarlem,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Katural  Histoiy  of  the  Pays  Baa  One 
of  his  most  important  works  ia  his  '  Monographies  de  Mammologi^ 
ou  Descriptions  de  quelques  genres  de  Mammif^res  dont  les  esp^ 
ont  ^t^  observe  dans  les  difierens  Hus^  de  I'Europe.'  This  work, 
which  was  published  in  parts,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  desring 
up  of  the  difficulties  with  r^ard  to  the  species  of  animals  existing  io 
the  muBeimiB  of  Europe.  M.  Temminok  is  perhaps  better  known  for 
his  works  on  omitholoey  than  anv  other  department  of  natural 
••-•    -       -  -  ■  •  ,ue  du  Cabinet 
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foL  ziii.,  is  •  paper  by  K.  Temminok  entitled  *  Account  of  eome  New 
JSpeciee  of  fiix^  of  the  genera  Pnttaeut  and  Columba  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Linnaaan  Society.'  He  has  devoted  great  attention  to  the 
family  of  Pigeons,  and  in  1808  he  published  a  work  entitled  '  Hiatoire 
naturelle  Qenerale  des  Pigeons/  He  has  also  published  numerous 
papers  in  the  scientific  journalB  and  transactions  of  scientific  societies. 

TEMPESTA,  or  TEMPESTI,  ANTONIO,  a  celebrated  Italian 
battie  and  animal  painter  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1555. 
He  became  the  scholar  of  John  Strada  or  Stradanus,  a  Fleming,  who 
was  settled  at  Florence  in  the  employ  of  the  grand-duke,  and  who 
assiBted  him  in  the  battles  which  he  painted  in  the  old  ducal  palace. 
Tempeata,  after  paintmg  some  years  with  Strada,  whom  he  surpassed 
in  many  respeotB,  visited  Rome,  and  was  employed  by  Qregoiy  XIIL, 
in  the  Vatican,  where  he  painted,  in  small  figures,  in  freaco,  the 
Translation  of  the  Body  of  St  Qregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  some  other 
subjectsi  which  acquired  him  a  great  reputation  among  the  artists  and 
vurtuosi  of  Rome,  and  procured  him  constant  occupation  from  the 
Itoman  nobility.  He  executed  several  good  works  for  the  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Famese,  at  his  villa  at  Caprarola,  and  some  at  Bassano  for 
the  Marquees  QiustinianL  Tempesta  resided  chiefly  at  Rome,  and 
died  there  in  1630,  aged  seventy-five.  His  reputation  rests  now 
almost  entirely  upon  his  etchings,  although  in  his  time  he  had  a  great 
name  also  aa  a  painter.  Lanzi  terms  him  the  fijrst  Italian  who  ever 
attained  distlnotion  in  landscape  and  animal  painting,  and  considers 
him  at  this  period  to  have  been  unrivalled  in  his  own  style  in  Italy; 
he  was  however  surpassed  afterwards  by  Cerquozzi  and  Borgognone. 
Horses  were  his  favourite  subjects,  and  he  excelled  in  battleB,  pro- 
cessions, cavalcades,  hunts,  and  various  field-sports.  His  designs, 
particularly  his  etchings,  are  remarkable  for  their  spirit  and  boldness 
of  conception,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  coarse  and  heavy,  and 
careless  in  their  execution.  He  painted  generally  small  figures ;  in 
large  ones  he  was  not  succeseful,  and  he  seldom  attempted  them ;  he 
however  occasionally  prepared  large  cartoons  for  tapestries,  in  the 
style  of  his  master  Strsda.  Tempesta's  chief  works  in  painting, 
besides  those  in  the  Vatican,  already  noticed,  were  a  Slaughter  of  the 
Innocents^  in  the  church  of  San  Stefano  Rotondo,  at  Rome ;  and  two 
great  cavalcades  and  state-prooessions,  executed  for  the  Cardinal 
Scipione  Borghese,  as  friezes  aroimd  the  loggie  of  his  palace  on  Monte 
Cavallo  (afterwards  Palazzo  Bentivoglio),  which,  according  to  his  bio- 
grapher and  contemporary  Baglione,  were  alone  sufficient  to  have 
ensared  him  a  lasting  reputation  if  he  had  never  painted  anything 
eke.  One  represented  a  state  procession  of  the  Pope ;  the  other,  one 
of  the  Grand  Turk.  Tempesta  has  executed  etclungs  of  both  these 
subjects.  His  invention  was  amazingly  fertile ;  he  has  been  equalled 
by  few  artists  in  the  number  of  his  designs.  According  to  Qandellini, 
Tempesta  etched  1519  plates,  and  about  500  have  been  engraved  after 
him  by  other  masters.  He  slso  engraved  after  other  masters  himself; 
he  executed  some  battles  and  40  plates  of  the  Spanish  stoiy  of '  The 
Seven  Twin  Sons  of  Tsra,'  after  Otho  Venius :  Filibien,  in  his  *  Entre- 
tiens  sor  lea  Vies  des  plus  o^l^bres  Peintres,'  has  related  the  story  at 
length,  and  has  described  the  subject  of  each  plate. 

Tempesta's  style  of  etching  is  peculiar  and  not  agreeable;  and 
although  his  designs  are  bold,  and  contain  many  grand  parts,  they  are 
heavy,  his  style  of  design  groas,  his  compositions  generally  confused, 
and  his  light  and  shade  disposed  without  taste:  his  most  valuable 
designs  are  his  hunts  and  field-sports,  aud  his  studies  of  horses.  Of 
his  other  pieces  the  following  are  among  the  best  and  the  most 
celebrated : — 

A  set  of  150  illustrations  to  the  Old  Testament^  known  as '  Tem- 
pesta's Bible;'  15  large  figures  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Aposties; 
a  very  large  plate  of  the  Victory  of  the  Jews  over  the  Amalekites, 
marked  '  Hebneorum  Victoria  ab  Amalechitis  reportata,'  the  compo- 
sition of  which  is  spirited,  but  very  confused ;  the  Life  of  St.  Antony, 
in  24  plates;  150  small  plates  from  Ovid's  'Metamorphoses;'  13  of 
the  Laboura  of  Hercules;  and  7  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Ancient 
World.  He  etched  many  oavalcadea  and  processions,  and  engraved 
also  large  plates  from  the  following  statues — they  are  however  executed 
too  much  in  his  own  style  to  be  faithful  representationa  of  the 
originals :— Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  horses  on  Monte  Cavallo,  and 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  Capitol,  at  Rome ; 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Cosmo  L,  by  John  of  Bologna,  at  Florence; 
that  of  Henri  IV.  of  France,  at  Paris,  which  was  destroyed  in  1792; 
and  one  of  Henri  II.  of  France.  The  last  statue  however  never 
existed,  for  a  figure  of  Louis  XIII.  was  placed  upon  the  horse  which 
was  originally  designed  for  a  statue  of  Henri  II.,  who  was  killed  at  a 
tournament.  Tempesta's  print  bears  the  following  incription : 
'  Effigies  equi  nnei  operis  Dsn.  Ricot,  Volteirani,  fieri  jussit  Reg. 
Maria  ob  memor.  Reg.  Henrid  II.  F.  M.  sui  viri,  qui  obiit  in  tomia- 
mentis.' 

A  spirited  design  of  the  Baltic  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithie, 
by  Tempesta,  was  cut  in  a  large  size  in  wood,  by  Jeronime  Parabola, 
As  a  man  Tempesta  appears,  according  to  his  contemporary  Baglione^ 
to  have  been  highly  accomplished  in  every  respect^  and  to  have  been 
imiversaUy  esteemed  by  his  companions.  There  is  a  long  Ust  of  the 
works  of  Tempesta  in  Heineken's  '  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes,'  4(a, 
and  in  the  *  Peintre  Qraveur '  of  Bartsch. 

TEMPE'STA,  CAVALIERE,  caUed  also  in  Italy,  Pietbo  Muusb 
or  Djb  MuuERiBua    This  artist,  who  is  sometimes  confounded  with 


Antonio  Tempesta,  was  a  native  of  Holland,  although  better  known  in 
Italy,  and  his  real  name  was  Peter  Molyn,  Fioiulo  says  he  was  the 
son  of  a  landscape-painter  of  the  same  name,  and  was  bom  at  Haarlem 
in  1687.  He  was  called  Tempesta  through  his  skill  in  painting  sea- 
storms  and  similar  subjects,  in  which  he  was  excellent,  aud  in  some 
respects  rivalled  Backhuyzen  :  he  was  also  nearly  equally  excellent  as 
an  animal-painter,  especially  of  wild  animals;  and  some  have  said 
that  had  he  remained  in  his  own  country  aud  pursued  entirely  such 
subjects  he  would  have  rivalled  Rubeus  and  Snyders  in  that  depart- 
ment. There  is  yet  another  comparison  to  make  respecting  him :  he 
at  least  rivalled  the  infamous  Castagno  in  moral  depravity.  Pascoli, 
who  has  written  an  account  of  Tempesta  in  his  '  Lives  of  the  Painters,' 
&c,  says  that  his  father  was  a  merchant,  and  that  he  intended  to  bring 
up  his  son  to  his  own  business.  Young  Peter  was  however  naturally 
so  fond  of  drawing,^  that  when  a  boy,  instead  of  going  to  school,  he 
used,  unknown  to  nis  parents,  to  spend  his  time  in  sketching  upon  the 
sea-side,  sometimes  drawing  the  sea  and  shipping  ofif  the  coast,  and  at 
others  cattle  grazing  near  the  shore.  He  was  eventually  allowed  to 
take  his  own  course,  but  nature  appears  to  have  been  his  only  or  at 
least  chief  master.  After  painting  with  great  success  in  various  cities 
of  the  Netherlands,  he  became  acquainted  at  Antwerp,  in  about  his 
thirtieth  year,  with  a  monk  of  the  barefooted  Carmelites,  who  con- 
verted him  from  Calvinism,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  to 
Popery,  and  Tempesta  was  thence  strongly  induced  to  make  a  journey 
to  Rome.  At  Rome  he  found  a  valuable  patron  in  the  Duke  Bracdano, 
and  his  success  was  beyond  his  expectations.  He  received  so  many 
orders  for  pictures  that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  assistants,  and  the 
sister  of  one  of  these,  his  favourite,  known  as  Tempestino,  became  his 
wife.  He  however  never  appears  to  have  lived  in  great  amity  with 
her,  but  the  fault  is  said  to  have  been  Tempesta's.  The  story  of  the 
deep  tragedy  which  followed  is  told  differently  by  Pascoli  and  the 
writer  in  the  '  Museo  Fiorentino,'  in  which  there  is  a  Life  of  Tempesta, 
but  there  is  no  discrepancy  in  their  statements  of  the  main  fact 
Tempesta  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Rome,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  his  wife,  and  he  requested  permission  of  the  Duke  Bracciano  to 
depart :  the  duke  consented,  but  unwillingly,  yet  he  presented  Tem- 
pesta with  a  cross  and  a  chain  of  gold,  and  knighted  him  before  his 
departure.  Tempesta  left  Rome,  and  promised  to  send  for  his  wife  as 
soon  as  he  was  settled ;  he  went  round  by  Venice  and  Milan,  where 
he  made  a  short  stay,  to  Qenoa.  In  Genoa  he  was  as  successful  as  he 
had  been  at  Rome ;  but  soon  after  his  arrival  he  became  enamoured  of 
a  beautiful  Genoese  lady,  and  being  unable  to  obtain  possesaion  of  her 
except  by  marriage,  he  resolved  upon  marrying  her,  and  he  got  over 
the  obstacle  of  already  having  one  wife  in  the  following  infamous 
manner : — He  despatched  a  hired  assassin  to  Rome,  with  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  ordering  her  to  accompany  the  bearer  immediately  to  Genoa. 
His  wife,  who  knew  her  husband's  character,  and  disliked  the  measen- 
ger,  delayed  going ;  but  on  a  second  summons  firom  her  husband  she 
complied,  and  commenced  the  fatal  journey.  The  unfortunate  woman 
was  murdered  by  the  ruffian,  her  companion,  at  Sarzana.  The  affair 
was  not  long  a  secret,  and  Tempesta,  who  most  have  already  married 
the  Genoese  lady,  according  to  Pascoli,  was  arrested  upon  suspicion, 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  condemned  to  death.  The  sentence  was 
however  not  carried  into  execution :  Tempesta  obtained  a  respite,  or, 
according  to  the  other  account,  had  sufficient  interest  to  obtain  a 
commutation  of  sentence  from  that  of  death  to  one  of  perpetual 
imprisonment 

Pascoli  says  he  was  set  at  liberty  again,  after  remaining  five  years  in 
prison,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Count  di  Melgar,  govamor  of 
Milan ;  according  to  the  other  story,  he  obtained  his  liberty  during 
the  bombardment  of  Gtenoa  by  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  prisons  were 
thrown  open,  having  suffered  an  imprisonment  of  sixteen  years.  He 
was  however  busily  employed  with  his  pencil  during  the  whole  time, 
and  he  foun<^  it  difficult  to  satisfjp'  the  demand  for  his  pictm*es.  On 
recovering  his  liberty  he  went  to  Milan,  and  there  established  himself, 
where,  through  his  unenviable  notoriety,  his  success  was  even  greater 
than  it  had  been  previously  either  at  Rome  or  at  Genoa.  He  was  in 
the  receipt  of  a  ^reat  income,  lived  in  splendid  style,  and  even  kept  a 
private  menagene,  containing  many  varieties  of  wild  animals,  solely 
for  the  purpose  iji  painting  from  them.  His  conduct  at  this  period  of 
his  life  was  still  consistent  with  his  previous  immorality ;  for,  though 
enjoying  the  greatest  affluence,  he  not  only  deserted  his  second  wife^ 
but  left  her  destitute,  according  to  Pascoli ;  yet  how  such  conduct 
could  be  suffered  by  the  laws  is  difficult  to  understand,  and  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  narrative  has  been 
strongly  ooloured.  He  had  several  mistresses,  and  he  acquired  the 
cognomen  of  Mulier  or  de  Mulieribus  by  his  profligate  habits :  Peter 
Mulier  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  Italy.  As  he  grew 
old  his  powers  of  painting  forsook  him,  and  his  means  accordingly 
gradually  diminished ;  and  as  he  was  too  improvident  to  make  any 
provision  for  his  old  age,  hia  affairs  became  emiMrrassed  at  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  died  of  a  fever  in  1701,  aged  sixty-four,  in  a  state  of 
povei-ty  when  compared  with  his  former  affluence.  His  pictures  are 
numerous  in  the  collections  of  the  north  of  Italy :  those  which  he 
painted  during  his  imprisonment  are  generally  accounted  his  best. 

TEMPLE,  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  statesman,  diplomatist,  and 
writer,  waa  bom  at  BlackCriars,  in  London,  in  the  year  1628,  and  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Temple,  who  was  Master  of  the  BoUi 
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in  Inland,  and  author  of  a  History  of  the  Irish  Rehollion,  which  began 
in  1641.  He  was  educated  first  by  his  uncle,  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  a 
learned  divine  and  zealous  royalist ;  aod  was  afterwards,  ou  bis  uncle 
being  turned  out  of  his  living  by  the  parliament,  sent  to  a  school  at 
Bishop-Stortford,  and,  at  the  age  of  soTenteen,  to  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  where  the  oelebrated  Cudworth  was  his  tutor.  He  is  said 
by  his  sister.  Lady  Qifiud,  who  wrote  a  memoir  of  him,  to  haye 
passed  a  gay  idle  life  at  Cambridge,  and  after  having  been  there  about 
two  years  he  went  away  without  a  degree.  He  then  went  abroad,  and 
baviog  spent  two  years  in  France,  and  visited  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
Germany,  he  returned  to  England,  skilled  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
languages.  As  he  was  about  to  start  on  his  travels  he  met,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  young  lady  to  whom,  after  many  delays  and  diffi- 
oulties,  arising  out  of  want  of  fortune  and  the  opposition  of  the  friends 
of  both,  he  was  eventually  united.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Peter 
Osborne,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Charles  I.,  and  a  great  sufferer  by  his 
devotion.  Letters  of  hers  which  are  preserved  show  her  to  have  been 
a  very  superior  woman  :  she  remained  faithful  to  Temple  through  a 
long  engagement,  amid  many  and  great  disoouragements,  and  at  last, 
ahor  the  death  of  her  father,  and  after  six  years*  waiting,  they  were 
married  in  1654.  It  appears  that  among  manv  offers  which  ahe 
rejected  for  Trmple  was  one  from  Henry  Cromwell. 

Temple  was  trained  to  no  profession,  though  his  father  was  poor, 
independently  of  his  appointment  as  Master  of  the  KoUs  in  Irdand, 
and  when  deprived  of  this  for  some  years  during  the  civil  wars,  was 
exoeedingly  hampered  in  his  finances.  Sir  John  Temple  was  restored 
to  this  appointment  in  1658,  the  year  before  his  son's  marriage ;  and 
his  son,  after  his  marriage,  resided  with  him  in  Ireland.  Unde^  his 
father's  roof  in  Dublin,  or  in  a  country-seat  in  the  county  of  Carlow, 
Temple  pasaed  five  years,  which  were  divided  between  literary  pur- 
suits and  county  baainees,  and  which  were  marked  by  the  birtii  and 
death  of  five  children.  In  1660  Temple  was  chosen,  without  solicita- 
tion or  even  previous  knowledge,  member  of  the  Irish  convention  of 
that  year  for  the  ooimty  of  Carlow. 

After  the  Restoration  he  was  re-elected  for  the  same  oounty  in  the 
first  regular  parliament  that  was  called :  he  had  his  father  for  his 
ooUeague,  and  a  younger  brother  was  member  for  the  dty  of  Carlow. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  very  active  and  uteful  member  of  parlia- 
ment. In  July  1661  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  wait  on 
the  king  and  urge  several  measures  afEboting  the  interests  of  Ireland. 
On  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament  in  1668  Temple  went  to  reside 
in  England.  He  carried  an  introduction  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond  to 
Lord  Arlington,  secretaiy  of  state,  who  conceived  a  great  fondness  for 
him,  and  procured  him  to  be  appointed,  in  1665,  on  a  secret  mission 
to  the  Bishop  of  MUnster.  The  object  of  this  mission  was  to  watch 
over  an  invasion  by  the  Bishop  of  Miinster  of  the  United  Provinces, 
towards  which  England,  then  at  war  with  the  Dutch,  had  guaranteed 
a  subsidy ;  and  though  the  bishop,  who  had  made  the  first  advances 
to  England,  went  off  from  his  engagement,  and,  in  fear  of  fVance, 
concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Dotoh,  Temple  was  not  in  any 
way  to  blame  for  this  failure  of  the  object  of  his  misaion.  Indeed 
his  employer  was  so  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  he  had  acquitted 
himr elf  in  his  first  diplomatic  employment,  that  he  was  appointed  in 
the  same  year,  through  Lord  Arlington's  influence,  resident  at  the 
vice-regal  court  of  Spadn  at  Brussels. 

Temple's  residence  at  Brussels  for  two  years  presents  no  feature  of 
peculiar  interest.  It  was  his  business  at  first  to  watch  over  the 
neatrality  of  Spain  in  the  Dutch  war,  and  assist  in  cultivating  a  good 
understanding  between  Spain  and  England,  with  a  view  to  a  treaty 
which  was  then  being  negociated  at  Madrid,  but  which  never  came  to 
pass,  and  subsequently  to  bring  about  peace  with  the  United  Provinces 
and  with  France.  This  last  object  was  accomplished  in  July  1667,  by 
the  treaty  of  Breda,  which  however  Temple  had  no  part  in  negociating, 
and  the  mode  of  bringing  about  which  he  had  not  altogether  approved 
of.  lu  1666  Temple's  services  had  been  rewarded,  ^thout  any  soli- 
citation on  his  part^  by  a  baronetcy. 

In  the  dose  of  the  year  1667  Temple  received  orders  from  Arlington 
to  repair  to  the  Hague,  to  negodate  a  treaty  against  France^  and  for 
the  proteotion  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  from  that  power ;  and  by 
his  energy,  judgment,  and  address  the  oelebrated  Triple  Alliance  was 
eondudod  on  the  2Srd  of  January  1668.  England,  Holland,  and 
Sweden  bound  themselves  by  this  alliance  to  bring  about  peace 
between  France  and  Spain,  and  to  prevent  FVanoe  from  entering  the 
Low  Countries.  Temple  had  thus  achieved  an  object  which  he  had 
had  at  heart,  even  before  the  treaty  of  Breda,  so  favourable  to  F^nch 
views,  a  blow  to  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  The  successful  conclu- 
sion of  this  tresty  established  Temple's  diplomatic  fame,  and  was  of 
the  first  importance  to  England  and  Europe. 

^  Temple  was  next  appointed  ambassador  at  Aix,  where  the  negocia- 
tions  for  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  in  pursuance  of  the  Triple 
Allianoe,  were  to  be  carried  on.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Aix  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  the  Hague.  Here  he  continued, 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  till  September  1670, 
wh>  n  a  complete  change  having  been  silently  worked  in  the  councils 
cf  Charles  IL,  and  the  oelebrated  secret  treaty  having  been  made  with 
France,  Temple  was  ordered  home,  found  himself  on  his  arrival  in 
England  no  longer  in  the  oonfldence  of  Arlington,  and  in  the  summer 
«C  1671  waa  dismissed  from  his  po«t     There  was  a  rumour  that 


Temple's  dismissal  had  been  made  a  condition  by  the  Franch  goreni- 
ment.  (Temple's  *  Work^'  ii.  179.)  He  now  retired  to  Sheen,  and 
meditated  never  again  returning  to  public  life,  saying  that  "  he  had 
been  long  enough  in  courts  and  public  bnainess  to  know  a  great  deal 
of  the  world  and  of  himself,  and  to  find  that  they  were  not  made  for 
one  another." 

During  this  retirement  Tentple  devoted  himself  to  gardening,  the 
improvement  of  his  house  at  Sheen,  and  literature,  and  published  seve- 
ral of  the  works  on  which  his  reputation  as  a  writer  rests ;  among 
them,  the  'Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces,'  published  in 
1672.  Temple  was  summoned  however  from  his  literary  retirement 
in  the  summer  of  1674,  to  conclude  the  second  Duteh  war,  and  be 
obeyed  the  summons.  He  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  Hague, 
as  envoy  and  plenipotentiary  for  this  purpooe^  when  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  London  received  full  power  to  negodate  there,  and  in 
three  days  the  treaty  of  Westminster  was  concluded.  Temple  was 
now  offered  the  embassy  to  Spain,  whioh,  at  bis  father's  wiah,  he 
refused.  He  was  very  soon  after  appointed  again  to  the  Hague,  as 
ambassador  extraordinary,  and  the  next  year  ambassador  to  the  con- 
greaa  at  Nimeguen.  The  peace  of  Nimeguen,  concluded  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1679,  ill  oarried  out  the  views  whioh  Temple  aadduoiialy 
laboured  to  establish ;  aod  he  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  a  point  of 
form  for  the  purpose  of  withholding  his  signature  to  the  treaty. 

Temple  now  returned  to  England  to  receive  an  offer  of  the  poet  of 
secretary  of  state,  whioh  he  refused.  He  waa  mudi  consulted  bj  the 
'  king,  who  had  just  lost  the  services  of  Lord  Dsnby ;  and  in  the  minie- 
teriid  difiicultiea  which  followed  upon  Danby's  impeaohment  and  com- 
mittal. Temple  submitted  to  the  king  a  plan  of  a  oouncil,  which  the 
king  adopted ;  not  alwaya  following  Temple's  opinions  however  as  to 
the  persons  of  whom  it  should  be  composed,  and,  above  all,  in  defianoe 
of  his  advice,  placing  Lord  Shafteabury  at  the  head  of  it.  This  council 
was  not  long-lived,  but  it  did  not  die  until  after  its  author  had  been 
removed  from  itb    [Charles  IL] 

Thus  ended  Temple's  political  career.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  the  country,  and  divided  between  learning  and  rural 
pursuits.  He  now  composed  his  *  Memoirs.'  He  died  on  the  27th  of 
January  1699.  No  particulars  of  hia  death  have  been  transmitted 
tons. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  Sir  William  Temple  refoaed  office 
from  William  IlL,  who  was  veiy  anxious  for  his  counsel  and  for  the 
authority  of  his  name.  But  his  eon,  with  his  permission,  acoepted  the 
place  of  secretary  at  war,  and  within  a  week  after  committed  auidde. 

Neither  as  atatesman  nor  as  author  does  Sir  William  Temple  occupy 
a  foremost  place ;  but  in  both  characters  he  is  more  than  reapectable. 
The  following  is  a  happy  description,  by  Sir  Jamea  Mackintosh,  of  his 
character  as  a  diplomatist  aod  statesman : — "  He  waa  a  most  admirable 
person.  He  seems  to  be  the  model  of  a  negotiator,  uniting  politeness 
and  addrees  to  hoof  sty.  His  merit  as  a  domestio  politician  is  aJso  very 
great :  in  an  age  of  extremes  he  was  attached  to  liberty,  and  yet  averae 
from  endangering  the  public  quiet  Perhapa  diplomatic  habita  had 
smoothed  away  his  turbulence  too  much  for  such  a  government  as 
England."  (*  Life  of  Mackintoah,'  ii.  199.)  Dr.  Johnson,  apeaking  of 
Sir  William  Temple  as  a  writer,  has  said  that  **  he  was  the  first  writer 
who  gave  cadence  to  English  prose." 

There  are  two  or  three  biographies  of  Temple ;  one  by  Abel  Boyer, 
published  about  fourteen  years  after  his  death,  and  another  by  hii 
sister.  Lady  Oiffkrd,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  worka  published  in 
1781  in  2  vols,  folio.  A  very  laboured  and  somewhat  di£niae  life  was 
published  in  1886,  in  2  vols.  8to,  by  the  late  Mr.  Peregrine  Courtenay, 
and  to  thia  work  all  who  wish  for  the  fullest  information  as  to  Temple's 
life  will  resort  The  best  edition  of  Temple's  works  is  that  published 
in  1814  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

•  TENERANI,  PIETRO,  OAVALIERE,  an  eminent  Italian  sculptor, 
was  bom  towards  the  cloee  of  the  laat  century.  He  began  his  studiea 
under  Canova  at  Rome,  but  owes  more  perhapa  to  the  instruction  and 
example  of  Thorwaldsen,  in  whose  atdier  he  worked  for  some  time, 
and  upon  whose  departure  he  succeeded  to  the  highest  place  among 
the  sculpton  of  Rome.  His  first  work  was  a  marble  statue  of '  Psyche 
with  thebox  of  Pandora,'  executed  in  181 9,  and  now  in  the  Lenaooi  palace 
at  Florenoeu  Since  then  a  vast  number  of  Venuses,  Cupids,  Psyches, 
and  other  deities  and  personages  from  Qrsek  and  Roman  mythology 
have  proceeded  from  his  chisel,  and  they  have  always  been  admired 
for  their  grace  and  beauty.  Of  many  of  these  he  baa  been  required  to 
produce  more  than  one  repetition,  but  he  has  also  executed  numerous 
religious  works.  Such  are  hia  *  Christ  on  the  Cross  ;*  his  large  relievo 
of  the  *  Descent  from  the  Cross'  in  the  Torlonia  Chapd;  hia  *  Mai^ 
dom  of  Eudorus/  &c.  His  monumental  statues  are  also  numeroua,  and 
several  are  of  colossal  sise ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  dUea  of  the 
New  World  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  European  capitals.  Among  them 
are  the  statues  of  Leuchtenbei^  and  Von  Orloff  at  St  Peterabuig; 
the  bronse  colossal  statue  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples,  at  Mesana. 
cast  at  Munich  in  1845;  of  Ferdinand  IlL,  at  Pisa;  of  Bolivar  for 
Columbia ;  and  of  Count  Rossi,  who  was  killed  at  Rome  in  1848.  Other 
oelebroted  statues  by  him  are  thoee  of  St  John  the  Evangelist  in  the 
Church  of  St  Franoeeoo  di  Paolo  at  Naples,  of  St  Ligorius  in  the 
Vatican,  of  St  Paul,  St  Benediot,  Ac. ;  and  he  baa  executed  numerous 
buste.  Tenerani  haa  received  commissions  from  the  princea  and 
nobility  of  almost  every  oountiy  in  Europe.    Many  of  his  works  an  Ia 
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the  palaoM  and  mAnaloiia  of  thig  coontiry,  including  his  '  flora,*  aoEO- 
cuted  for  her  Majetty,  and  'Gnpid  extrading  a  Thorn  from  the  foot 
of  Venus,'  in  the  poeiMaioQ  of  the  Duke  of  Devonahire  at  Chataworth, 
and  of  whioh  the  Emperor  of  Ruada  haa  a  duplicate.  Tenerani  la  pro- 
feisor  of  eoalpture  in  the  Academy  of  St  Luke,  Rome^  a  member  of 
the  French  Institutei  and  of  the  Academiea  of  Berlin  and  Munich,  &e. ; 
and  he  was  in  1842  made  a  Knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  by 
King  Ludwig  of  BaTaxia.  His  son  Giambattista  Tenerani  u  also  a 
sculptor  of  merit. 

TEKIERS,  DAYID  (the  Elder)  was  bora  at  Antwerp  in  1582.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  study  painting  under  Rubens,  who  highly 
esteemed  him  for  his  promising  genius.  Besides  the  benefit  of  the 
inBtruction  of  that  great  master,  he  had  the  advantage  of  learning 
his  manner  of  preparing  his  grounds  and  managing  his  materials.  It 
is  said  that  he  began  by  painting  pictures  on  a  large  scale :  but  having 
gone  to  Rome  with  tha  intention  of  improving  himself  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  art,  he  there  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with 
hia  countryman  Adam  Elsheimer,  whose  ezquisitelv-finiihed  <»binet 
pictures  were  greatly  esteemed,  and  he  studied  with  him  several  years, 
painting  only  small  pictures.  It  was  here  that  he  aoquired  the  neat- 
ness of  pencilling  for  which  his  works  are  esteemed,  and  which,  with 
the  knowledge  of  colour  aoquired  under  Rubens,  gives  to  his  works  so 
great  a  charm. 

Returning  to  his  native  country  after  ten  yearsT  absence^  he  devoted 
himself  with  the  greatest  ardour  to  the  practice  of  his  art,  and  chose 
the  familiar  soenes  of  ordinary  Flemiah  life,  such  as  meny-makingii^ 
weddings,  the  interior  and  exterior  of  public-houses,  rural  games^ 
chemists'  laboratories,  and  grotesoue  subjeots,  such  aa  the  Temptation 
of  St  Anthony  and  the  like.  These  subjects  he  treated  with  the 
utmost  truth  and  fidelity  to  nature.  His  colourings  his  touch,  his 
design,  the  pleasing  distribution  of  light  and  shade^  the  skilful  com- 
position of  his  groups,  procured  him  great  reputation  and  oonstant 
employment :  every  lover  of  the  art  was  esger  to  possess  some  of  hb 
works.  He  may  in  fiust  be  considered  as  the  inventor  of  a  new  manner, 
whioh  was  followed  and  earned  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  perfection  by 
his  son.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1649,  at  the  age  of  aixty-seven. 

TEKIERS,  DAVID  (the  Younger)  was  bom  at  Antwerp  In  1610, 
and  received  his  first  and  prindpaf  inatruction  from  his  &tber.  Some 
authors  have  afiSrmed  that  he  left  his  father  to  become  a  diici^e  of 
Adrian  Brouwer,  who  however  waa  only  two  years  older  than  himself, 
and  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  precepts  of  Rubens.  Others 
have  pretended  that  he  was  likewise  a  pupil  of  ElBhehner,  who  died 
when  Teniers  was  only  ten  years  old.  He  adopted,  aa  we  have 
observed,  the  subjects  and  style  of  his  father;  out^  with  a  more 
fertile  imagination,  he  produoed  compositions  much  more  varied  and 
ingenious;  his  oolounng  is  more  vivid,  rich,  and  transparent^  and  the 
iadlity  of  his  execution  i»  enchanting.  He  studied  nature  in  her  varied 
forms  with  the  most  critical  attention.  He  possessed,  in  perfection, 
what  we  have  heard  one  of  the  brightest  ornamenta  of  the  Britlah 
school  call  **the  art,  or  rather  the  gift,  of  seeing."  Hence  the  truth 
and  nature  of  his  pictures,  which  look  almost  like  reflections  in  a 
convex  mirror.  His  pencil  is  free  and  delicate;  the  touching  of  his  trees 
light  and  firm ;  his  skies  are  admirably  dear  and  brilliant  though  not 
much  varied.  The  expression  of  his  figures,  in  eveiy  vaiying  mood, 
of  mirth  or  gravity,  good  or  ill  humour,  is  strongly  marked,  atriking, 
and  natural;  he  represented  them  however  precisely  as  he  saw  them 
before  him,  but  was  perhaps  inferior  in  delineation  of  oharaoter  to  Jan 
Steen  or  Wilkie. 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  oommencement  of  his  career  veiy  little 
regard  was  shown  to  his  merits  so  that  he  waa  often  obli^  to  go  in 
person  to  Brussels  to  dispose  of  his  pictures.  But  he  was  not  long 
neglected.  The  Archduke  Leopold  having  seen  some  of  his  pietares, 
immediately  distinguished  him  by  his  patronsge,  appointed  him  his 
principal  painter  and  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  presented  him 
with  a  chain  of  gold  to  whioh  his  portrait  was  affixed,  and  gave  him 
the  direction  of  his  gaUeir  of  paintings,  which  contained  woiks  of  the 
most  eminent  masten  of  the  Itslian  aod  Flemish  schools.  Teniers^ 
who  possessed  an  extraordinary  talent  in  imitating  the  works  of  other 
artists^  made  copies  of  this  galleiy,  in  which  the  touch,  the  colouring^ 
and  the  manner  of  the  several  psinters,  however  difierant  from  eacm 
other,  were  reproduced  with  such  a  deoeptive  fidelity,  that  he  aoquired 
the  name  of  the  Proteus  of  painting.  Some  writera  have  objeoted  that 
his  figures  are  too  short  and  clumsy,  and  that  there  ia  too  mush  same- 
ness in  their  countenancea  and  habits :  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  designed  every  object  aa  he  saw  it ;  and  the  charm  which  his 
art  has  thrown  on  soenes  flat  and  insipid  in  their  forms,  even  subjects 
low,  barren,  and  commonplace,  justly  excites  the  admiration  of  all 
lovers  of  the  art,  and  the  extraoj^inaiy  prices  whioh  are  given  for  hia 
works  in  eveiy  part  of  Europe  are  an  incontestable  proof  of  the 
universal  admiration  and  esteem  in  which  they  are  held.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  the  more  deserving  of  attention,  aa  his  works,  far  from 
being  scarce,  are  extremely  numerous:  his  extraordinary  faoility  of 
execution  and  the  great  age  to  which  he  attained  enabled  him  to  pro- 
duce such  a  number  of  pictures,  that  he  was  used  to  ssy  in  joke  that 
to  hold  all  his  paintings  (though  they  were  of  such  smaH  dimensions) 
it  would  be  necessary  to  build  a  gallery  two  leagues  iu  length.  It  is  said 
that  his  thinly-painted  pictures  were  often  begun  and  oomnleted  at  a 
single  sitting.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  o^  all  the  Flemish 
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painters  his  works  are  the  most  popular,  he  was  habitually  oonversaat 
with  the  higher  classes  of  society.  The  suavity  of  his  manners  and 
his  iireproschable  oonduct  secured  him  the  esteem  of  all  his  country- 
men. Besides  the  Archduke  Leopold,  he  was  honoured  with  the 
favour  and  protection  of  Christins,  queen  of  Sweden,  the  king  of 
Spain,  Don  John  of  Auatris,  who  became  his  pupil,  the  Prinoe  of 
Orange,  the  bishop  of  Ghent,  and  other  eminent  personagea.  He 
often  assisted  the  landsoape-paintera  of  his  time  by  inserting  figures 
into  their  pictures,  and  manv  works  of  Artois,  Van  Uden,  Breughel, 
and  others  derive  additional  value  from  this  oireumstance.     The 

falleriea  and  collections  in  England  contain  a  great  number  of  his 
nest  works.  The  National  Gallery  (1867)  contains  four  paintings 
W  him;  'AMusio  Party;'  *Boors  RegtOing;'  <The  Misers'  (or  Money 
(Siangers) ;  and '  Players  at  Tric-traa'  He  died  at  Brussels,  Febru- 
ary 11,  1685  :  some  sny  in  1694. 

TENISON,  THOMAS^  an  emment  English  divine,  who  was  ad- 
vanced by  his  own  deserved  reputation  for  piety,  charity,  learning,  and 
liberality,  to  the  highest  station  in  the  English  church.  He  wss  bom 
in  1636,  at  Cottenham  in  Cambridgeahirei,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
and  was  educated  in  the  grammar-school  at  Norwich,  ficom  whence  he 
passed  to  Corpus  Chiisti  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted 
in  1658,  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree  In  1657.  The  university  wss 
then  in  the  state  to  which  it  had  been  brought  by  the  parliamentarv 
commissionen^  and  the  turn  of  mind  of  Tenison  not  according  with 
what  at  that  time  wss  expected  from  persons  undertaking  the  ministry, 
he  for  a  time  turned  to  the  study  of  medicine;  but  about  1659  he  waa 
privately  ordained  in  the  episco^  method  then  proscribed  by  the 
l^ovemment  of  the  time.  The  ordination  was  performed  at  Richmond 
m  Surrey  by  Dr.  Duppa,  the  expelled  bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  res- 
toration of  the  king,  and  with  it  of  the  episcopal  ehurch,  soon  follow- 
ing, he  was  made  minister  of  St  Andrew's  Church  in  Cambridge^  in 
which  situation  he  gained  much  oredit  by  his  attention  to  his  parish- 
ionera  during  the  time  of  the  plague,  in  1665.  He  had  other  prefer- 
ment In  the  oountry,  as  the  church  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft  in  Norwich, 
and  the  rectory  of  Holywell  in  Huntingdonshire.  This  brings  down 
Us  history  to  the  year  1680,  when,  bemg  then  doctor  in  divinity,  he 
was  placed  on  a  more  oonspicuous  stsge^  being  presented  by  Kiog 
Ghsrles  II.  to  the  living  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields. 

In  this  public  situation  he  acted  with  great  prudence,  aod  with  a 
liberally  which  emulated  the  munificence  of  the  clergy  of  earlier 
timei^  giving  more  than  ZOOL  to  the  poor  of  his  parish  in  the  time  of 
the  distress  occasioned  by  the  hard  frost  of  1688,  and  endowing  a  free- 
school,  and  building  and  Aimishing  a  library.  In  1685  he  discharged 
with  singular  discretion  the  difficult  duty  of  attending  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth previous  to  his  execution.  In  hu  politics  he  was  a  Whig;  and  a 
favourer  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  aooordingly  early  marked  out  by ' 
King  William  for  advancement  in  the  church.  In  1689  he  was  made 
archdeacon  of  London,  and  in  1691  bishop  of  Lioooln.  This  large 
diooese^  whioh  had  been  too  much  n^eoted,  he  brought  into  order. 
In  1694,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Tillotaon,  he  was  made  arehbisbop  of 
Canterbury,  in  which  high  dignity  he  remained  for  twenty  years.  He 
died  on  the  14th  of  Deoember  1715,  and  was  interred  in  the  paridi 
church  of  Lambeth. 

A  large  account  of  his  life  was  pubUshed  soon  after  his  death,  with- 
out the  name  of  any  author  in  the  title-page^  but  evidently  written  by 
a  person  possessed  of  sood  information,  and  who  waa  fully  sensible  to 
his  merits.  He  speaks  of  him  thus :— "And  aa  he  was  an  exact 
pattern  of  that  exemplary  piety,  charity,  atedfastness,  and  good  conduct 
requisite  in  a  governor  of  the  church,  so  perhaps  since  the  primitive 
age  of  Chriatlaoity  and  the  time  of  the  Apostles  there  has  been  no 
man  whose  learning  and  abilitieehave  better  qualified  him  to  discharge 
and  defend  a  trust  of  that  high  importance."  The  library  which  he 
founded  In  the  parish  of  St  Martin's,  though  it  has  been  greatly 
neglected,  still  exists ;  and  he  may  be  regarded  aa  the  founder  of  the 
library  in  the  cathedral  church  of  SL  Paul,  having  presented  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  make  up  four  hundred  and  fifty,  whioh 
the  dean  and  residentiariea  gave  for  the  libraries  of  two  clergymen 
bought  by  them  In  1707.  His  will  contains  many  muniftcent  bequests 
for  chsritable  and  religioua  objects. 

Archbishop  Tenison  has  left  no  writings  behind  him  which  can  be 
said  to  make  part  of  the  general  literature  of  the  country,  or  to 
establish  for  him  a  literary  reputation.  Yet  he  published  several 
treatises,  mostly  conneoted  with  the  religious  and  political  oontro- 
versles  of  his  sge. 

•TENNBNT,  SIR  JAMES  EMERSON,  Km.,  LL.D.,  Is  the  son  of 
William  Emerson,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  Belfaat,  by  his  wife,  a  daughter 
of  William  Arbuthnot^  Esq.,  of  Rockville,  county  Down.  He  waa 
bom  at  Belfast  on  the  7th  of  April  1804,  and  after  being  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1831,  but  never  practised.  Previous  to  this  time  he  had  appeared  as  an 
author,  his  firtt  work  being  a  bri^  account  of  his  Travels  in  Qreeoe  iu 
1825  ;  his  second, '  Letters  frx>m  the  ^gean,'  in  two  volumes,  1829 ; 
and  his  third,  <  A  History  of  Modem  Qreeoe,'  in  tiro  volumes  in  1830. 
All  these  works  were  published  under  his  name  of  Emerson.  But, 
having  married,  in  June  1831,  Letitia,  daughter  and  heiress  of  WUlkm 
Tennent,  Esq.,  of  Tempo  House,  county  Fermanagh,  a  banker  in 
Belfast,  and  his  wife  having  succeeded  to  the  property  by  the  death  of 
her  fath^  b^  the  following  year,  Mr.  {Imersoi^  assumed  the  additional 
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name  of  Tennent,  by  which  he  haa  been  aince  known.  In  the  aame 
year,  1832,  he  waa  elected  M.P.  for  Belfaat,  and  again  for  the  aame 
place  in  1885.  He  was  rejected  at  the  general  election  of  1887,  but 
seated  on  petition;  and  again  returned  in  1841,  but  nnaeated  on 
petition,  he  regained  his  seat  in  1842,  and  held  it  till  1845.  He 
Bat  for  lisbum  in  1852.  From  September  1841  to  July  1845  Mr. 
Emerson  Tennent  held  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  India  Board  ; 
in  July  1845,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Civil  Secretary  to  the 
Colonial  Gk>Temment  of  Ceylon, — he  waa  knighted  prior  to  going 
out  to  Ceylon,— and  he  remained  there  till  December  1850 ;  after  his 
return,  and  while  member  for  Lisbum,  he  held  from  Febrnary  till 
November  1852,  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Poor-law  Board;  and 
since  November  1852  he  has  been  one  of  the  joiut  Secretaiiea  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  While,  thus  since  1832  leading  an  active  parlia- 
mentary, and  since  1841  an  active  parliamentary  and  official  life,  Sir 
James  Emerson  Tennent  has  continued  also  to  appear  occasionally  as 
an  author.  The  following  are  his  chief  publications  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  above: — 'Belgium,'  in  two  volumes,  1841;  'A 
Treatise  on  the  Copyright  of  Designs  for  Printed  Fabrics ;  with  con- 
siderations on  the  necessity  of  its  extension,  and  notices  of  the  state 
of  Calico-printing  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  States  of  the  Prussian 
Commerdol  League,'  1841 ;  '  Christianity  in  Ceylon,  with  an  histo- 
rical sketch  of  the  Brahmanical  and  Buddhist  Superstitions,'  1850; 
and  'Wine;  its  Use  and  Taxation,'  1855;  'Hist,  of  Ceylon,' 1859 ; 
•Natural  Hist,  of  Ceylon/  1861  ;  'The  Wild  Elephant/  1867. 

TENNANT,  SMITHSON,  a  distinguished  chemist,  waa  bom  at 
Selby,  in  Yorkshire,  November  30, 1761,  and  died  February  22, 1815. 
He  was  the  only  child  of  the  Kev.  Calvert  Tennant,  of  whom  little  is 
known  except  that  he  had  been  a  Fellow  of  St.  John*s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  Regius  I^iessor  of  Divinty  in 
that  uuiversity.  While  very  young  he  gave  many  proofs  of  a  particular 
turn  for  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  i^er  quitting  school  he 
was  very  desirous  of  completing  his  chemical  studies  under  the  imme- 
diate instruction  of  Dr.  Prieatley,  who  was  then  enjoying  a  high  repu- 
tation for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  discoveries  in  pneumatic  che> 
mistry,  but  this  was  found  impracticable  in  consequence  of  the  prsvious 
engagements  of  Dr.  Priestley.  In  1781  he  went  to  Edinburgh  with  the 
intention  of  studying  medicine.  Of  his  companions,  occupations,  or 
studies  while  in  Scotlaod,  little  is  known,  except  that  he  received  instruc- 
tion from  Dr.  Black ;  he  did  not  however  contioue  long  a  member  in 
that  university,  for  in  October  1782  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
ChrisVs  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  then  began  to  reside. 

In  the  summer  of  1784  he  travelled  into  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
with  the  intention,  partly  of  examining  the  mines  of  the  latter  country, 
but  chiefly  with  the  view  of  becomiiig  personally  acquainted  with 
Scheele,  for  whom  he  had  oonoeived  a  high  degree  of  admiration, 
especially  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatua  which  he 
employed  in  his  chemical  researches.  In  a  year  or  two  afterwards  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  eminent 
chemists ;  thence  he  went  to  Holland  and  the  Netheriands,  after  having 
recovered  from  a  serious  illness  with  which  he  was  seized  during  his 
residence  in  the  French  capital 

In  January  1785,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
in  1786  he  left  Christ's  College  and  removed  to  Emmanuel  College ; 
in  1788  he  took  his  degree  as  bachelor  of  physic,  and  soon  after  quitted 
Cambridge  and  came  to  reside  in  London.  In  1796  he  took  a  doctor's 
degree  at  Cambridge,  but  as  his  fortune  was  independent,  he  relin- 
quished all  idea  of  practice  as  a  physician.  In  1813  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Cambridge,  having  in  the  previous  year 
delivered,  with  great  success,  a  few  lectures  on  the  principles  of  mine- 
ralogy to  some  of  his  friends. 

In  the  month  of  September  1814,  Mr.  Tennant  went  for  the  last 
time  to  France,  and  on  his  return  home  on  the  20th  of  February  1815, 
be  arrived  at  Boulogne  with  Baron  Bulow,  in  order  to  embark  there. 
They  embarked  on  the  22nd,  but  were  forced  back  by  the  wind,  and 
meant  to  embark  again  in  the  evening:  in  the  meantime  they  took 
horses  and  went  to  see  Bonaparte's  pillar,  about  a  leagne  ofP,  and  going 
off  the  road  on  their  return  to  look  at  a  small  foii,  of  which  the 
drawbridge  wanted  a  bolt,  they  were  both  thrown,  witii  their  horses, 
into  the  ditch.  Baron  Bulow  was  merely  stunned,  but  Mr.  Tennant*s 
skull  was  so  severely  fractured,  that  he  died  within  an  hour  after, 
February  22,1815. 

The  following  character  of  Mr.  Tennant  is  chiefly  copied,  with  some 
variations,  from  the  'Annals  of  Philosophy,'  vol.  vi.,  and  the  writer 
of  this  brief  notice,  having  well  known  the  subject  of  it,  is  able  to 
testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  in  all  the  more  important 
particulars.  Mr.  Tennant  was  tall  and  slender  in  his  person,  with  a 
thin  face  and  light  complexion.  His  appearance,  notwitiastanding 
some  singularity  of  manners,  and  great  negligence  of  dress,  was  on  the 
whole  striking  and  agreeable.  The  general  cast  of  his  features  was 
expressive,  and  bore  strong  marks  of  intelligence ;  and  several  persons 
have  been  struck  with  a  general  reserablsnoe  in  his  countenanee  to  the 
well-known  portraits  of  Locke.  Of  his  intellectual  character,  (he  dis- 
tinguishing and  fundamental  principle  waa  good  sense ;  a  prompt  and 
intuitive  perception  of  truth,  both  upon  those  questiona  in  which 
certainty  is  attainable  and  those  which  must  be  determined  by  the 
nicer  rseulu  of  moral  evidence.  In  quick  penetration,  united  wiUi 
soundness  and  accuracy  of  judgment,  he  was  perhaps  without  an 


equal.  He  saw  immediately  and  with  great  distinctoesB  where  the 
strength  of  an  argument  lay,  and  upon  what  points  the  decisioD  vu 
ultimately  to  depend;  and  he  was  remarkable  for  the  faculty  of 
stating  the  merits  of  an  obscure  and  complicated  question  very 
shortly,  and  with  great  simplicity  and  precision.  The  calmness  aod 
temper,  as  well  as  the  singular  perspicuity,  which  he  displayed  on 
such  occasions,  were  alike  admirable ;  and  seldom  failed  to  convince 
the  unprejudiced,  and  to  disconcert  or  silence  his  opponents. 

The  'Philosophical  Transactions'  contain  eight  papers  by  Mr. 
Tennant: — 1,  *0n  the  Decomposition  of  Fixed  Air,'  1791;  2,  *0n 
the  Nature  of  the  Diamond/ 1797;  8, '  On  the  Action  of  Nitre  upon 
Gk>ld  and  Tlatina;'  4,  'On  the  different  Sorts  of  Lime  used  in  Agri. 
oulturs,'  1799  ;  5,  'On  the  Composition  of  Emery,' 1802;  6,  'On two 
Metals  found  in  the  Black  Powder  of  the  solution  of  Platina,'  1804 ; 
7,  '  On  an  easier  Mode  of  procuring  Potassium  than  that  which  is  now 
adopted;'  8,  'On  the  Mode  of  producmg  a  Double  Distillation  by 
the  same  Heat'  In  the  first  volume  of  the  'Transactions'  of  the 
Oeolofsical  Society,  1811,  he  published  the  analysis  of  'AYolcanie 
Substance  containing  the  Boraoic  Acid.' 

In  his  experiments  on  the  diamond,  he  proved  it  to  be  pure  carbon, 
by  heating  it  in  a  gold  tube  with  nitre ;  the  diamond  was  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  deoompofied 
nitric  aeid,  and  this  united  with  the  potaah  of  the  nitre;  by  the 
evolution  of  the  carbonic  add,  the  quantity  of  carbon,  in  a  giren 
weight  of  diamond,  was  estimated.  In  his  paper  on  'limettonee,' 
he  showed  that  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  them 
rendered  them  prejudicial  when  cslcined  and  applied  as  a  manure. 
In  the  paper  on  '  Bmery/  he  proved  that  this  aubatance  is  merely  a 
variety  of  corundum,  or  sapphire.  The  two  metals  which  he  found 
in  native  platina  were  osmium  and  iridium.  With  reapect  to  these 
memoirs  it  may  be  observed  tbat  they  all  bear  the  impress  of  origin* 
ality,  and  that  the  operations  which  they  include  and  describe  are  of 
the  greatest  possible  simplicity,  and  stated  in  the  plainest  language. 

TENNANT.  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  1785  at  the  tittle  fishing- 
town  of  Easter  Anstruther,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  Scotland,  and  waa 
eduoated  in  the  town-school,  where  he  had  for  a  fellow-stadent  the 
afterwards  celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers.     In  1799  he  was  sent  to  the  Ud- 
▼ersity  of  St  Andrews,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  and  a  taste 
for  the  classical  languages  from  the  instruction  and  lectures  of  Dr.  Uill 
and  Dr.  Hunter,  but  circumstances  prevented  his  continuance  for  more 
than  two  sessions.    At  an  early  period  of  life  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his 
feet,  and  could  only  move  by  the  assistance  of  crutchss.    He  waa  thus 
precluded  from  moat  active  employments,  and  in  1801  he  became  derk 
to  his  brother,  who  carried  on  the  business  of  a  oom-factor  at  Glasgow, 
whence  he  subsequently  removed  to  Anstruther.     Whilst  in  this  uta- 
ation  he  most  zealously  prosecuted  his  studies.     He  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  best  classics  in  verse  and  prose ;  with  Ario&to, 
Oamoens,  and  Wieland,  in  modem  languages;  and  with  Hebrew; 
nearly  all  of  which  was  accomplished  by  his   own  unaided  efforts. 
While  residing  in  hii  father's  house  at  Anatruther,  and  painfully  aware 
of  approaching  commercial  embarrassments,  he  wrote,  and  published 
anonymously  in  1812,  in  hia  own  little  town  his  chief  poem,  'Anster  Fair.' 
It  is  a  humorous  fiury  tale,  adopting  Maggie  liauder  for  its  heroine, 
describing  the  scenery,  the  customs,  and  characters  to  be  found  and 
observed  at  Anstruther  Fair  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  viilagei, 
written  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  the  Scottish  dialect,  in  the  otun 
rima,  whksh  had  fallen  into  disuse,  though  soon  afterwairds  adopted  by 
Lord  ByroD,  whose  example  was  quickly  followed  by  others.  The  poem 
made  but  little  way  with  the  public  at  first,  indeed  it  waa  hardly 
made  known  ;  but  it  attracted  the  attention  and  praise  of  A  F.  I^tler, 
Lord  Woodhouselee,  and  in  1814  a  highly  fhyourable  leriew  of  it 
appearsd  in  the  'Kdinburgh  Review'  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jeffiey. 
In  his  own  narrow  circle  however  it  had  made  an  imprssaion  in  his 
favour,  and  probably  assisted  in  procuring  him  the  appointment  in 
the  autumn  of  1813  of  parish  schoolmaster  of  Danino,  a  rural  upland 
district  between  Anstruther  and  St.  Andrews,  of  which  the  incoma 
was  about  402.  a  year.    While  residing  here^  with  the  assiatance  of 
books  from  the  library  of  the  neighbouring  university,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Persian  languages.     In  1S16  he 
was  removed  to  a  sehool  at  Lasswade,  a  pleasant  Tillage  near  Edin- 
borgh,  with  a  laiger  salary,  affording  him  alao  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  known  to  the  most  eminent  literary  men  of  that  capitaL 
He  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  in  1819  was  elected  teacher 
of  the  classioal  and  oriental  languages  in  the  institution  founded  under 
the  will  of  Mr.  M'Nab  for  promoting  education  at  PoUar  in  Clack- 
mannanshire.   Here  he  continued  till  the  beginning  of  1885,  when  he 
sucoeeded  the  Rev.  Archibald  Baird  in  the  professorship  of  Oriental 
htnguages   at   St   Mary's  College,  St  Andrews.      At  St  Andrews, 
where  the  university  session  extends  from  eariy  in  November  to  the 
end  of  May,  he  henceforward  passed  his  winters,  while  the  summers 
were  spent  at  a  little  villa  called  Devon  Grove,  near  Dollar.     His 
leisure  was  employed  in  compiling  grammars  of  the  Syrisui  and  Chaldee 
languages,  publiahed  in  1840.    His  other  works  were—*  The  Thane  of 
Fife,'  1822 ;  'Cardinal  Beaton,'  a  tragedy,  1828,  and  'John  Balliol,' 
a  drama^  1836,  both  pieces^  tiiough  not  tanking  high  as  dxamaa,  dis* 
playing  much  poetical  power,  with  considerable  originality;  *11i0 
Dinging  Down  of  the  Oathedral '  [of  St.  Andrews],  a  descriptive  poem 
in  the  ScottiBh  dialeot ;  *  Hebrew  Dramas^  founded  on  Bible  Histoiy/ 
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1845 ;  and  •  <  Life  of  Allan  RamMj,  with  Remarks  on  his  Writingp/ 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  '  Qentle  Shepherd/  not  published  till 
1852  at  New  York.  Another  little  production  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  showing  the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  the  calamity 
of  his  lameness.  '  The  Aneter  Concert/  a  small  pamphlet  of  12  pages, 
published  at  Cupar  in  Jan.  1811)  purports  to  be  by  W.  Crookleg,  and 
preceded  by  some  months  the  publication  of  his  *  Anster  Fair.'  It  is 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  with  mottoes  on  the  tltle-poge  la  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  and  pleasantly  alludes  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Anstruther,  as  well  as  to  his  own  condition.  He 
also  wrote  some  miscellaneous  poems,  including  translations  from  the 
Persian,  Greek,  and  German,  of  more  than  average  merits  He  died  on 
the  15th  of  October,  1848,  at  his  house  near  Dollar. 

TENNEMANN,  WILHELM  GOTTLIEB,  was  bom  at  Brembach, 
near  Erfurt,  on  Doo.  7, 1761.  His  father  was  pastor  of  Brembach, 
and  undertook  his  early  education,  but  sickness  and  an  unsuitable 
method  of  instruction  prevented  his  profiting  much  by  it  In  1773  he 
yi&B  placed  in  the  public  school,  and  in  1779  in  the  university,  of 
Erfurt.  It  was  iutended  that  he  should  study  theology,  but  an  early 
inclination  for  metaphysical  philosophy  withdrew  him  fh>m  that 
pursuit.  In  1781  he  removed  to  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  at 
first  opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  but  was  after- 
wards converted,  and  became  a  supporter  of  its  critical  principles.  In 
1788  he  passed  his  examination  as  a  teacher ;  in  1791  he  published  a 
work  ou  the  '  Lehren  und  Meioungen  der  Sokratiker  Uber  die  Unster- 
bliclikeit  der  Seele '  (Doctrines  and  Opinions  of  the  Socratics  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul) ;  and  in  1792-94,  in  four  volumes,  the  '  System 
der  Platonischen  Philosophie.'  In  1798  he  was  made  professor  extra- 
ordinary of  philosophy  at  Jena,  whence  he  was  called  in  1804  to  be 
professor  at  the  university  of  Marburg.  In  1816  the  office  of  librarian 
was  added  to  that  of  professor,  and  he  held  both  offices  till  his  death 
on  Sept.  30, 1819.  His  other  works  were— translations  of  Hume, '  On 
the  Human  Understanding '  (Untersuchung  iiber  den  menschlichen 
Verstand),  published  in  1793 ;  of  Locke, '  Essay  concerning  the  Human 
Understanding'  (Versuch  iiber  den  menschlichen  Verstaod),  in  1795- 
1797 ;  and  Degerando*s  '  Comparative  History  of  the  Systems  of  Phi- 
losophy '  (Yergieichende  Gescbichte  der  Systeme  der  Philosophie)  in 
1806.  His  principal  work  however,  on  which  his  reputation  chiefly 
rests,  is  his  '  Geschiohte  der  Plxilosophie/  of  which  the  first  volume 
was  published  in  1798,  and  the  eleventh,  leaving  the  work  incomplete, 
in  1  o09 :  this  work  has  gone  through  several  editions.  He  also  issued  in 
1812, '  Grundriss  der  Geschichte  der  Philosophie,'  which  is  an  abstract 
of  his  larger  work.  It  has  also  gone  through  several  editions,  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  A.  Johnson  under  the  title  of  a  '  Manual 
of  Philosophy ; '  revised,  enlarged,  and  continued  by  J.  K.  Morell,  in 
Bohn's  *  Philological  Library '  in  1852 ;  Victor  Cousin  gave  a  French 
translation  of  it  in  1839;  and  it  has  been  rendered  into  modem  Greek. 

"TENNYSON,  ALFRED,  English  poet,  is  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  George  Clayton  Tennyson,  Rector  of  Somersby,  a 
small  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Fytohe,  who  still  (1857)  survives  at  an  advanced  age.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Tennyson  was  a  man  of  enersetio  character,  and  remarkable 
for  his  great  strength  and  stature.  Of  a  family  of  eleven  or  twelve 
children,  seven  of  whom  were  sons,  Alfired  was  the  third.  Ho  was 
bom  at  Somersby  in  1810.  His  elder  brothers  were  Frederick  and 
Charles,  both  of  whom  have  published  poems.  The  poet's  paternal 
grandfather  was  Geoxge  Tennyson,  Esq.,  of  Bayon's  Manor  and  Usselby 
Hall,  Lincolnshire,  who  had  inherited  largo  property  from  a  maternal 
uncle  named  Clayton,  and  who  had  come  into  more  by  his  marriage 
in  1775,  with  the  daughter  and  ultimate  heiress  of  John  Turner,  Esq., 
of  Caistor,  Lincolnshire.  He  died  in  July  1885  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
His  eldest  son,  the  poet's  father,  had  pre-deoeased  him,  and  the  bulk  of 
his  property  became  the  possession  of  his  second  son,  the  poet's  uncle, 
Charles  Tennyson,  better  known  as  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Tennyson 
D'Eynooort,  of  Bayon's  Manor  and  Usselby  Hall,  a  privy  councillor, 
late  MJ^.  for  Lambeth,  F.R.S.,  &c.  The  addition  of  D'Eyncourt  to 
the  family  name  of  Tennyson  in  the  case  of  the  poet's  unole  was  made 
by  royal  licence  July  27,  1835,  "  in  compliance  with  a  condition 
attached  to  the  enjoyment  of  certain  manors  and  estates  by  acodidl  to 
the  will  of  bis  father ;  in  order  to  commemorate  his  descent  from  the 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  D'Eyncourt^  Barons  D'Eyncourt  of  Blank- 
n«y,  &a"  Accordingly  in  the  books  of  pedigrees  of  uie  landed  gentry, 
those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters  may  still,  by  referring  to  the 
name  of  the  nncle,  trace  the  descent  of  the  more  illustrious  nephew  back 
to  the  lyEynoonrtB  of  the  Norman  times,  and  mav  also  see  the  quar- 
terings  of  the  Tennyson  family,  with  a  score  of  otJaer  Norman,  Saxon, 
and  modem  English  families;  such  ■■  those  of  Clayton,  Hildeyard, 
Hilton,  Lascelles,  Tyson,  Swyna^  Kilham,  DelaHaye,  De  la  See,Colle8, 
Monceaux,  Thwenge,  Darell,  Braoe,  Arches,  Fitzroger,  Eustace,  Kigell, 
Idzare^  Lancaster,  Plantagenet,  Welby,  Moulton,  Lindsey,  FHskney, 
Stynte,  Leke,  Towers,  Staveley,  Hilary,  Marmion,  Grey,  Harsston, 
BardoliP,  Warren,  Swift,  Wickersley,  and  Turner.  (See  Burke's  'Dic- 
tionary of  the  Landed  Gentry,'  where  several  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
pedigree  of  Mr.  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt)  All  this  may  seem  insignificant; 
but  it  Is  at  least  interesting  to  know  that  our  great  modem  poet 
has  a  pedigree,  even  in  the  herald's  sense,  superior  to  that  of  many 
of  the  English  nobility ;  and  somehow,  in  reading  over  the  preceding 
list  of  family-names^  one  seems  to  feel  as  if  they  aU  represented 


elements  that  were  necessary  towards  forming  the  genius  of  a  Tenny- 
son. From  the  very  first,  at  all  events,  it  was  evident  that  the  children 
of  the  Lincolnshire  clergymen  had  inherited  genius  rare  in  kind  and 
degree.  In  the  rectory  of  Somersby,  we  have  heard  the  wnting  of 
tales  and  verses  was  the  amusement  of  all  the  children  from  the  time 
that  they  oould  use  a  pen.  The  three  eldest  sons,  in  going  to  Cambridgo 
carried  this  literary  taste  and  talent  with  them.  In  1828  Frederick 
Tennyson  obtained  the  medal  for  a  Greek  poem  recited  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  year;  and  in  the  following  year,  1829,  Alfred 
obtained  the  Chancellor's  medal  for  an  English  poem  in  blank  verse, 
consisting  of  about  250  lines  and  entitled  *  Timbuctoo.'  Both  brothers, 
as  well  as  the  intermediate  brother,  Charles,  were  then  undeigra- 
duates  of  Trinity  College,  and  pupils,  we  believe,  of  the  present 
master,  Dr.  Whewell,  then  one  of  the  tutors  of  the  college.  The 
poem  on  '  Timbuctoo,'  unlike  most  prize-poems,  exhibits  the  promise 
of  tme  poetical  genius— of  a  kind,  however,  that  would  have  to 
create  an  appreciation  for  itself,  and  might  for  n  time  fail  to  be 
widely  recognised.  In  or  about  the  same  year,  Alfred,  in  conjunction 
with  bis  brother  Charles,  published  privately  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  which  Coleridge  is  reported  to  have  noticed  with  praise — 
though  with  praise  more  of  Charles's  contributions  to  it  than  of 
Alfred's.  But  since  1830  it  has  been  mainly  Alfred  that  has  vindi- 
cated by  his  actual  career  the  poetical  genius  of  the  family — Frederick 
having  published  nothing  with  his  name  till  1854,  when  he  published 
a  collection  of  poems  entitled  'Days  and  Hours;'  and  Charles 
having  given  up  literature  for  the  Church,  and  having  in  1835  become 
vicar  of  Grasby  in  his  native  countv  of  Lincoln— about  which  time,  in 
consequence  of  his  succeeding,  by  his  grandfather's  death,  to  property 
which  had  come  into  the  family  through  his  grandmother,  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Tumer.  In  1830,  appeared  'Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical,'  by 
Alfred  Tennyson,'  published  by  Efiingham  Wilson,  Comhiil.  This  fint 
acknowledged  volume  of  Tennyson's,  which  appeared  while  he  was 
still  an  undergraduate  of  Trinity  College,  consisted  of  about  150  pages 
and  contained  *  Claribel,'  *  Lilian,'  •  Isabel,'  *  Elegiacs,'  *  The  How  and 
the  Why,'  'Mariana,'  'Madeline,*  «The  Merman,'  'The  Mermaid,' 
'  Supposed  Confessions  of  a  second-rate  sensitive  mind  not  in  unity 
with  itself,'  'The  Burial  of  Love,'  'The  Owl,'  < Recollections  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,"  Ode  to  Memory,*  'Adeline,'  *  A  Character,' 'The 
Poet»'  «The  Poet's  Mind,'  'Nothing  will  Die,'  'All  things  wUl  Die,' 
'Hero  to  Leander,'  'The  Mystic,'  the  Dying  Swan,'  'A  Dirge,'  *The 
Grasshopper,'  *  Love,  Pride,  and  Forgetfulness,'  *  Lost  Hope,*  •  The 
Deserted  House,'  'The  Tears  of  Heaven,'  •  Love  and  Sorrow,'  'To  a 
Lady  sleeping,'  'Love  and  Death,' 'The  Ballad  of  Oriana," English 
War-song,' '  National  Song,'  •  Dualisms,'  •  The  Sea-Fairies,'  and  various 
other  short  pieces  with  less  definite  titles.  Of  this  volume,  a  recent 
critic  has  sidd — "It  must  always  possess  considerable  interest  for 
those  who  read  and  admire  his  mature  productions;  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  poems  it  contains  owe  their  main  attraction  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  earliest  efi'orts  of  one  who  has  gained  a  position  of 
which  they  afforded  no  certain  promise.  Many  of  them  are  exquisitely 
musical ;  great  conmiand  of  the  resources  of  metre  is  manifest ;  and  a 
richness  of  phraseology  everywhere  abounds.  But  substantial  interest 
they  certainly  want."  At  all  events  the  volume  did  not  produce  much 
impression  on  the  public ;  and  such  criticism  as  there  was,  was  de- 
preciatory rather  than  favourable.  In  1883,  Tennyson,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  made  his  second  stroke  as  an  author  in  a  new  volume  of 
'  Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson,'  published  by  Mozon.  In  this  volume 
several  of  the  pieces  in  the  former  one  were  reprinted  (not  without 
alterations,  however— it  being  a  habit  with  Mr.  Tennyson  con- 
tinually to  retouch  and  improve,  even  after  a  piece  has  been  in  print) ; 
but  it  contained  some  striking  new  ones,  including  '  The  Lady  of 
Shalott,'  'Mariana  in  the  South,'  *  The  Miller's  Daughter,'  '^none,' 
'The  Palace  of  Art," The  May  Queen,'  'The  Lotus  Eaters,' and  '  A 
Dream  of  Fair  Women.'  "  Characterised  as  a  whole,"  says  the  critic 
above  quoted,  "  the  volume  of  1833,  in  comparison  with  the  first 
volume,  marks  a  surprising  advance,  both  in  conception  and  exe- 
cution." From  that  time,  accordingly,  the  circle  of  Tennyson'u 
admirers  gradually  increased,  and  his  name  began  to  be  known.  The 
year  1842  was  a  new  epoch  in  Ms  literary  career.  In  that  year  he 
published  in  two  volumes  '  Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson,'  being  that 
collected  edition  of  his  smaller  pieces  of  which  there  have  since  been 
some  nine  or  ten  issues.  These  volumes  contained,  besides  reprints  of 
many  of  the  pieces  in  its  predecessors,  a  series  of  new  pieces,  including 
'Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,'  'Morte  d' Arthur,'  'Dora,'  'St  Simeou 
StyUtee,'  'The  Talking  Oak,'  'Ulysses,'  ' Locksley  Hall,'  'Godiva,' 
'The  Gardener's  Daughter,' *  The  Two  Voices,'  'The  Lord  of  Bur- 
leigh,' and  'The  Vision  of  Sm.'  "  With  the  publication  of  this  third 
series,"  says  the  critic  quoted  above,  "  Mr.  Tennyson  appears  distinctly 
as  the  poet  of  his  own  age.  His  apprenticeship  over,  his  mastery  over 
the  instmments  of  his  art  is  complete,  and^he  employs  it  in  either 
presenting  the  life  of  bis  oontemporaries,  the  thoughts,  incidents, 
and  emotions  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  England,  or  in  treating 
legend  and  history  with  reference  to  the  moral  and  intdleotutu 
sympathies  now  active  among  us."  From  that  time  also  Tennyson's 
place  in  English  poetry  has  been  universally  acknowledged.  He  hM 
both  extended  and  deepened  his  reputation  however  by  the  works 
which  have  followed.  Of  these,  the  first  was  his  narrative  poem, 
entitled 'The  Princess;    a  medley,'  with  its  exquisite  interspersed 
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■ongs,  imtUsliad  in  1847,  and  wliicli  Iim  sinoe  paased  tbrough  five  or 
six  editions.  Then,  in  1850,  came  the  wonderfol  series  of  elegies, 
entitled  '  In  Memoriam/— a  tribute,  gathered  through  yean,  to  the 
memory  of  Arthur  Hallam,  the  ton  of  the  historian,  and  a  dear  ooUege 
friend  and  associate  of  the  poet  (he  had  competed  with  him  for  the 
prise  poem  on  '  Timbuctoo,')  who  had  died  at  Vienna  on  the  16th  of 
September  1888,  and  whose  remains  are  interred  in  the  chancel  of 
Cleyedon  church,  Somersetshire.  In  no  language,  probably,  is  there 
such  another  series  of  Elegies— so  deep,  so  metaphysical,  so  imagi- 
native, so  musical,  and  showing  such  impassioned  and  abnormal 
and  solemnising  afibction  for  the  dead.  It  was  about  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  '  In  Memoriam,'  that  Tennyson,  on  the  death  of 
Wordsworth,  was  named  Poet  Laureate — the  small  emoluments  of 
which  office  he  still  enjoys,  together  with  a  separate  pension  of  200^. 
The  laureate  spoke  out,  bat  also  the  man,  in  his  *  Ode  on  the  Death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington/  published  in  1852,  and  again,  in  an  amended 
shape,  in  1853.  Finally,  in  1855  was  published  'Maud,  and  other 
Poems,' — a  yolume  which  did  not  meet  with  favour  from  the  critics 
generally,  though  some  saw  a  world  of  new  beauty  in  it.  It  is  under- 
stood that  at  present  (1857)  Mr.  Tennyson  has  a  new  volume  of  poems 
ready  for  the  press,  but  that  its  publication  is  delayed.  Meantime  a 
splendidly  illustrated  edition  of  the  '  Poems '  hss  just  been  published, 
with  renderings  of  some  of  them  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  artists 
of  the  day,  and  a  medallion  portrait  of  the  poet's  noble  face  and  head. 
Mr.  Tennyson  is  a  man  of  powerful  build  and  form,  of  dark  complexion, 
and  altogether  of  most  impressive  appearance.  At  a  recent  Oxford 
commemoration  he  was  created  D.C.L.  Several  years  ago  he  married 
a  Lincolnshire  lady,  and  he  has  several  children.  He  lives  at  present, 
and  in  the  rather  recluse  manner  which  has  distinguished  him  during 
his  whole  life,  in  the  Isle  of  Wights    [See  Supplement.] 

TENON,  JACQUES-R£n£,  an  emhient  French  surgeon,  whose 
father  also  belonged  to  the  medical  profession,  was  bom  in  1724.  He 
went  to  Paris  in  1741,  where  his  zeal  and  talents  soon  gained  him  the 
notice  of  Winslow,  and  also  of  Antoine  and  Bemhard  de  Jussieu.  The 
first  of  these  celebrated  men  initiated  him  in  the  study  of  anatomy; 
the  two  others  developed  in  him  a  taste  for  botany  and  natural  history. 
In  spite  of  the  prejudices  and  example  of  his  contemporaries,  Tenon 
understood  that  surgery,  far  from  being  separated  from  the  other 
branches  of  medical  science,  and  restricted  to  the  mere  performance  of 
operations,  is  on  the  contrary  most  strictly  anited  to  them.  Accord- 
inglv  from  this  time  he  had  a  wider  field  opened  to  him  for  his 
prorassionsl  labours;  and  he  united  to  the  study  and  treatment  of 
surgical  affections  minute  anatomical  investigations  and  ingenious 
physiological  experiments.  In  a  short  time  he  acquired  a  well-merited 
reputation;  and  though  inferior  to  some  other  modem  French  surgeons 
in  skill  and  genius  for  that  particular  department  of  seienoe,  yet  few 
have  surpassed  him  in  the  extent  of  his  studies  and  the  variety  of  his 
information.  In  1744  Tenon  was  appointed  an  army  surgeon  of  the 
first  class,  and  served  in  the  following  year  throughout  the  campaign 
in  Flanders.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  obtained  by  competition  (au 
concoura)  the  situation  of  chief  surgeon  to  the  hospital  of  La  Salpe- 
tri^re,  and  founded  near  it  a  oelebrated  establishment  for  inoculation, 
a  practice  which  his  labours  contributed  much  to  propagate.  He 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  College  and  of  the  Roysl  Academy 
of  Surgery,  and  succeeded  Andouill^  as  professor  of  pathology.  In 
1757  he  was  received  into  the  Academy  of  Sciencee.  Tenon  belonged 
to  the  first  Legislative  Assembly,  and  there  displayed  the  same  zealous 
philanthropy  which  seemed  to  belong  to  all  his  actions.  Upon  the 
reK>rganisation  of  the  learned  societies  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  the  first  classy  and  read  in  that  assembly  many  interesting 
papers.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of 
several  learned  and  scientific  societies,  and  preserved  to  the  end  of  his 
life  the  same  love  of  labour  and  the  same  mal  for  the  advancement  of 
science  which  had  marked  the  early  years  of  his  career.  He  died  at 
Paris,  on  the  15th  of  January  1816,  at  the  advanced  age  of  nine^-two. 
Few  persons  have  written  so  many  memoirs  and  monographs  as  Tenon; 
many  of  these  have  only  been  published  in  the  annual  analysis  of  the  pro- 
oeedinga  of  the  Institute:  he  is  also  said  to  have  left  behind  him  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts.  More  than  80  of  his  works  are  mentioned  in  the 

'Biographic  M^dicale/  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important: 

«De  Cataracta,'  4 to,  Paris,  1757;  'Mdmoires  sur  TExfoliation  des  Os,' 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1758,  1759,  and  1760,  end 
afterwards  printed,  together  with  some  others^  with  the  title  'M^moires 
Bur  FAnatomie^  la  Pathologic,  et  la  Chirargie^'  8vo,  Paris^  1806; 
•Mtooire  sur  les  HdpiUux  de  Paris,'  4to,  Paris,  1788,  a  very  able 
memoir,  which  has  served  as  a  model  for  many  that  have  been  since 
written  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  are  pointed  out  almost  all  the 
hnprovements  that  have  been  introduced  mto  the  French  hospitals. 
His  last  work,  which  was  published  when  he  was  ninety  years  old,  is 
entitled  '  Offrande  aux  VieulardB  de  quelques  Moyens  pour  prolonger 

TENTERDEN,  CHARLES  ABBOTT,  LORD,  bom  at  Canterbuiy, 
on  the  7th  of  October  1762,  was  the  son  of  a  barber,  who  has  been 
described  as  "stall,  erect>  primitive-looking  man,  with  a  large  club 
pigtail,  going  about  with  the  instruments  of  ms  business,  and  attended 
frequently  by  his  son  Charles,  a  youth  as  decent,  grave»  and  primitive- 
looking  as  himself."  He  was  entered  in  1769  on  ttie  foundation  of  the 
kmg*s  school  of  the  cathedral,  under  Dr.  Osmund  Beauvoir,  who  is 


stated  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  to  have  been  an  admirable  claastoal 
scholar,  of  fine  taste,  and  some  genius.  Sir  Egerton,  who  for  some 
years  held  the  place  next  to  Abbott  in  the  class,  speaks  of  him  as 
remarkable  even  in  his  school-boy  days  for  accuracy,  steadiness,  and 
equality  of  labour ;  as  well  acquainted  with  the  roles  of  grammar, 
sure  in  any  examination  or  task,  and  a  tolerably  correct  writer  of 
Latin  verses  and  prose  themes. 

In  the  beginning  of  1781  Abbott  was  elected  scholar  of  Corpns 
Christi  College.  Oxford,  with  an  allowance,  including  his  exhibition,  of 
502.  a  year.  His  mathematical  acquirements  are  said  by  his  friends  to 
have  been  considerable.  In  1784  he  obtained  the  chancellor's  medal 
for  the  best  Latin  verses  on  Lunardi's  balloon,  'Qlobus  Aerostaticus;' 
in  1786  his  essay  'On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Satire '  obtained  the  chan- 
oellor^s  medal  for  the  English  essay.  This  essay  displays  the  turn  for 
neat,  lucid,  and  exhaustive  arrangement,  which  was  the  most  maiked 
feature  of  his  matured  intellect,  aud  also  a  good  deal  of  that  want  of 
passion  and  imagination  which,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  of  his  positive 
qualities,  contributed  to  his  judicial  eminence.  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  his  college,  and  appointed  junior  tutor  to  Mr.  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Burgess. 

By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  whose  son  was  one  of  his 
private  pupils,  Abbott  entered  himself  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1788. 
He  also,  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  same  experienced 
lawyer,  attended  some  months  the  oflSce  of  the  London  solicitors 
Messrs.  Sandys  &  Co.  He  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  (subse- 
quently Baron)  Wood,  and,  aided  by  his  recommendation,  began  to 
practise  as  a  special  pleader  with  marked  success.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  Trinity  term  1795.  He  married,  on  the  ISth  of  July  1795, 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Logier  Lamotte,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  in  Kent  It  is  said  that  when  the  fiither  hinted  at  the  expe- 
diency of  a  marriage-settlement,  Abbott  said  he  had  nothing  bat  an 
excellent  law-library,  which  the  lawyers  might  tie  np  as  tightly  as 
they  pleased. 

Having  selected  the  Oxford  circuit,  he  speedily  rose  into  great 
business.  The  jealousy  of  his  young  rivals  gave  rise  to  rumours  of 
his  being  too  courteous  to  attorneys :  but  by  whatever  means  he  may 
have  obtained  his  position,  he  kept  it  by  the  preference  which  the 
leaders  evinced  for  a  junior  %who  could  often  suggest  a  case  in  point, 
and  was  master  of  all  the  technicalities  of  pleading.  To  this  he  owed 
his  appointment,  by  Sir  Yicaty  Qibbs^  when  solicitor-general,  to  the 
office  known  among  the  membeirs  of  the  bar  by  the  name  of  treasury- 
devil,  the  junior  counsel  to  whose  care  the  business  of  government  is 
intrusted.  In  this  obaracter  he  took  part  in  most  of  the  numerous 
state-trials  which  occurred  about  the  dose  of  last  century.  As  his 
character  became  established,  he  was  appointed  standing  counsel  to 
the  Bank  and  other  £^eat  mercantile  communitiea  When  the  retonn 
of  the  income-tax  were  called  for,  Mr.  Abbott*s  account  was  looked 
upon  as  a  curiosity,  both  for  its  minute  accuracy  and  for  the  largeness 
of  the  sum-total  of  his  fees  during  the  past  year— 80262.  5f. 

In  a  sketch  of  Lord  Tenterden,  which  appeared  in  the  69th  volome 
of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  Lord  Brougham  says  of  his  career  at  the 
bar,  "As  a  leader  he  very  rarely,  and  by  some  extraordinary  accident 
only,  appeared,  and  this  in  a  manner  so  little  satisfactory  to  himself, 
that  he  peremptorily  declined  it  whenever  refusal  was  possible ;  and 
he  seemed  to  have  no  notion  of  a  leader's  duty  beyond  exposing  the 
pleadings  and  the  law  of  the  case  to  the  jury,  who  could  not  compre- 
hend them  with  all  his  explanation.  His  legal  arguments,  of  which 
for  many  years  the  books  are  full,  were  extremely  good,  without 
reaching  any  very  high  pitch  of  excellence ;  they  were  quite  clear, 
abundantly  full  of  case  law ;  betokening  some  dread  of  grappliog 
with  prindple,  and  displaying  none  of  the  felicitous  commentary  that 
marked  Mr.  Holroyd'a"  In  1802  Mr.  Abbott  published  his  'Treatise 
of  the  Law  relative  to  Merchant-Ships  and  Seamen.'  This  work  hss 
gone  through  msny  editions ;  it  exhausts  the  subject,  is  well  arranged, 
and  well  written ;  its  merits  have  been  repeatedly  acknowledged;  it  is 
one  of  the  best  English  law  treatises. 

In  1808  Mr.  Abbott  was  offered  a  seat  on  the  bench,  but  declined 
from  prudential  motives,  his  professional  income  far  exceeding  the 
salary  of  a  judge.  As  years  grew  upon  him  however,  and  his  fortune 
increased,  he  began  to  long  for  the  comparative  repose  of  the  bench. 
In  February  1816,  he  was  offered  a  seat  as  puisne  judge  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas^  and  accepted  it  In  May  of  the  same  year,  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc,  he  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  Lord 
Ellenborongh,  and  was  chosen  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  was  knighted  about  the  same  time.  On  the  4th  of 
November  1818  Sir  Charles  Abbott  succeeded  Lord  Ellenborough  as 
chief-justice  of  that  court 

It  has  been  alleged  that  at  the  outset  of  his  judicial  career  chief- 
justice  Abbott  was  apt  to  lose  himself  among  the  minute  details  of 
the  oases  which  were  brought  before  him.  It  is  allowed  at  the  same 
time  that  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  of  his  time  he  took 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  views  of  questions,  and  displayed 
great  judicial  capacity.  He  had  learned  to  deal  with  facts,  and  his 
law  was,  as  it  always  had  been,  safe,  accurate,  and  rrady.  His  state- 
ments and  decisions  were  clothed  in  correct,  sucdnot,  and  appropriate 
language.  He  was  averse  to  oveinrarious  subtieties ;  loved  to  overrule 
technical  objections  both  in  civil  and  criminal  pleadings ;  and  showed 
great  anxiety  to  make  his  decisions  accord  'with  common  sense  sod 
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■ubstantial  joatice.  Perhaps  he  shone  most  in  the  management  of 
u^mente  which  required  a  combination  of  scientifio  with  legal 
knowledge :  "  to  see  him  preside  over  a  complicated  patent  case  was 
a  very  great  treat,  whether  to  a  lawyer  or  a  man  of  sdence."  A 
leaaonable  distinction,  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  law,  were  his 
fayourite  phrases.  He  was,  as  every  learned  and  judicious  lawyer 
must  be,  rather  impatient  of  the  check  of  a  jury ;  and  was  not  always 
able  to  keep  his  temper  in  command  when  arguing  with  the  bar.  His 
impartiality,  as  far  ss  the  parties  were  concerned,  was  unquestioned. 
" It  was  an  edifying  sight,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  ''to  observe  Lord 
Tenterden,  whose  temper  had  been  visibly  affected  during  the  trial 
(for  on  the  bench  he  had  not  always  that  entire  command  of  it  which 
we  have  described  him  as  possessing  at  the  bar),  addressing  himself  to 
the  points  in  the  cause  with  the  same  perfect  calmnefs  and  indifference 
with  which  a  mathematician  pursues  an  abstract  truth ;  as  if  there 
were  neither  the  parties  nor  the  advocates  in  existence,  and  ooly  bent 
on  the  discoveiy  and  the  elucidation  of  truth."  Chief- Justice  Abbott's 
anxiety  to  support  the  executive  authority  on  all  occasions  was 
beyond  a  doubt  excessive ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  the  conse- 
quence  of  temperament  and  very  early  associations :  it  shows  itself 
even  in  hii  prize  essay  upon  Satire. 

Sir  Charles  Abbott  was  raised  to  the  peeraf^e  in  1827,  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Tenterden.  He  made  a  successful  d^biit  as  a  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  support  of  Miss  Turner's  divorce  bill ;  he  perti- 
naciously opposed  the  passing  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Act  Repeal 
Bill ;  and  was  the  most  impressive  speaker  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill.  His  judicial  labours  rendered  him  for  the  next  two  years 
an  unfrequent  attendant  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  he  recorded  his 
protest  against  the  Reform  Bill  He  took  at  the  same  time  an  active 
part  in  the  business  of  legislation.  Among  his  well-studied  and  care- 
fully prepared  acts  are—  9  G^.  IV.,  o.  14,  for  the  alteration  of  the  law 
as  to  the  limitation  of  actions  of  account  and  upon  the  case;  9  Geo.  IV., 
o.  15,  to  prevent  a  failure  of  justice  by  reason  of  variances  between 
records  and  writings  produced  in  evidence;  1  Will  IV.,  &  21,  Man- 
damus and  Prohibition  Acts ;  1  Will  IV.,  o.  22,  Interrogatories  Act ; 
1  ft  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  58,  Interpleader  Act;  2  &  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  39,  Uni- 
formity of  Process  Act;  2  &  3  Will  IV.  c71.  Prescription  Acts;  and 
(prepared  under  his  sanction)  8  &  4  Will  IV.,  c.  27,  for  the  limitation 
of  actions  and  suits  relating  to  real  property,  and  for  simplifying  the 
remedies  for  trying  the  rights  thereto. 

As  his  political  opinions  were  of  the  kind  generally  understood  to 
predominate  at  Oxford,  so  his  literary  tastes  retained  the  impress  of 
his  university  education.  When  Sir  James  Scarlett,  on  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Hunt  for  the  publication  of  the  *  Vision  of  Judgment,'  alluded  to 
the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron  as  familiar  to  the  jury.  Lord  Tenterden  could 
not  repress  the  observation  that,  for  himself.  "  he  was  bred  in  too  severe 
a  school  of  taste  to  admire  the  modem  poets."  His  favourite  recrea- 
tions during  the  long  vacation  were  the  perusal  of  the  classics,  the 
study  of  botany,  and  the  composition  of  Latin  verses  on  flowers  and 
plants.  He  founded  and  endowed,  in  the  grammar-school  of  his  native 
city,  two  annual  prizes ;  the  one  for  the  best  English  essay,  the  other 
for  the  best  Latin  verse.  In  his  relaxations,  as  in  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duties,  he  displayed  a  mind  narrow,  it  may  be,  and  unim- 
passioned,  but  active,  dexterous,  and  eleganL 

His  later  years  were  overclouded  with  ill-health,  and  alarm  occa- 
sioned by  the  aspect  of  public  affairs.  He  continued  however  to  dis- 
chaige  assiduously  the  duties  of  his  high  o£Bce.  He  presided  for  the 
two  first  days  at  the  trial  of  the  mayor  of  Bristol  for  misconduct 
during  the  riots  in  that  city  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  on  the 
third  he  was  confined  to  bed  by  a  violent  attack  of  inflammation. 
The  disease  baffled  the  skill  of  his  physicians,  and  he  expired  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday  November  4p  1832.  Lady  Tenterden  died  on 
the  19th  of  December  following.  He  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
succeeded  him  in  the  title,  and  two  daughters. 

TENTO'RI,  CRISTO'FORO,  was  bom  in  1745,  in  Spain,  of  a 
Venetian  family.  He  studied  first  in  his  native  country,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Venice,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
He  is  known  chiefly  for  his  historical  works  concemingVenice.  He 
pablished,  in  1785,  his  first  work,  '  Storia  Civile  e  Politioa  della 
Repubblica  di  Venesia,  con  una  Descrizione  CorograBca  e  Topografica 
de'  suoi  Stati,'  Venioe,  12  vols.  8vo.  This  was  the  first  condensed 
history  of  Venice,  being  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  the  many  and  volu- 
minous historians  of  that  republic,  and  especially  of  Sandi's 'Storia 
Civile  e  Politica,*  with  the  important  addition  of  a  topographical  and 
statistical  description  of  all  the  dominions  of  Venice.  Tentori's 
second  work  is  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the  first,  being  an 
authentic  narrative  of  the  destruction  of  the  republic  of  Venice  b^ 
the  French  in  1797;  'Raccolta  Crondogico-Ragionata  di  Document! 
inediti  ohe  formano  la  Storia  Diplomatica  della  Rivoluzione  e  Caduta 
della  Kepubblica  di  Venezia,  corredata  di  Critiche  Osservazioni,'  2  vols. 
4 to,  1799,  published  vdthout  the  author  s  name  from  prudential  motives. 
Teuton  consulted  the  secret  state  archives  when  they  were  first  opened 
to  the  public  after  the  fall  of  the  old  government,  and  there  he  found 
full  evidence  of  the  iniquitous  arts  by  which  the  catastrophe  had  been 
effected.  He  gives  the  text  of  the  documents  in  order  of  time,  and 
accompanies  them  with  a  brief  narrative  of  the  events.  The  perusal 
of  this  work  U  absolutely  necessary  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  those 
transactional  and  to  counteract  the  erxoneous  impression  produced  by 


the  accounts  published  in  France  and  in  Italy;  among  the  rest  by  an 
anonymous  contemporary  work  entitled  '  Storia  degli  ultimi  Otto  Anni 
della  Repubblica,'  which  was  falsely  attributed  to  Tentori  himself. 

Teuton  wrote  about  the  same  time  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the 
trae  character  of  the  famous  insurrection  of  Baiamonte  Tiepolo  and 
the  two  Querioi  in  1309,  which  had  been  ignorantly  asserted  by  some 
modern  Venetian  writer  to  have  been  a  movement  in  favour  of  popular 
liberty,  whilst  in  reality  it  was  a  conspiracy  of  disappointed  patricians 
against  their  own  order,  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  their 
personal  enemy,  the  Doge  Gradenigo :  *  II  vero  Carattere  politico  di 
Baiamonte  Tif'polo,  dimostrato  dall'  unanime  Conseuso  degli  Storici 
Veneti  ed  Esteri,'  Venice,  1798.  The  other  works  of  Tentori  are— 
'Delia  Legislazione  Veneziana  sulla  Preservazione  delle  Lagune,'  8vo, 
Venice,  1792 ;  '  Dialogo  sulla  vera  Regolazione  del  Flume  Breuta,  con 
una  Appendice  di  Riflessiooi  sopra  il  medesimo,  corredata  di  una 
Carta  Idrografica,'  Venice,  1790 ;  'Errata-corrige  sidle  Memorie  Venete 
del  Qallicioli ;  *  *  Osservazioni  sulle  Memorie  suddette,'  Venice^  1797. 
Gallicioli  was  a  contemporary  compiler  of  Venetian  history. 

Tentori  lived  and  died  poor.  He  filled  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  the  office  of  preceptor  in  the  patrician  family  of  Tiepolo  at 
Venice.  As  a  native  of  Spain  he  was  required  by  Napoleon's  police 
in  1808  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  intrusive  kiog  Joseph,  which  having 
refused  to  do,  he  was  kept  under  arrest  for  a  long  time,  and  his  papera 
were  inspected  by  the  gendarmes.  He  died  in  1810  at  the  country 
residence  of  the  Tiepolo  family,  at  Carbouera. 

TENZEL,  or  TENTZEL,  WILHELM  ERNEST,  a  German 
historian  and  antiquarian,  was  bom  in  1659,  at  Qreussen  in  Thuringia, 
where  his  father  was  pastor.  After  the  completion  of  his  school  edu- 
cation he  went»  at^  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, where  he  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
and  Oriental  languages  in  connection  with  history.  In  1685  he  was 
appointed  teacher  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Gotha,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  collection  of  antiquities  and  coins 
bdoDging  to  the  Duke  of  Saze-Gotha.  Several  learned  diesertations 
which  he  published  shortly  after  this  ^me  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  learned  countrymen,  in  consequence  of  which  he  became  a  very 
active  contributor  to  the '  Acta  Eruditorum,'and  to  the '  Observatiouea 
Hallenses.'  Tenzel  was  the  first  German  who  conceived  the  idea  ot 
establishing  a  German  journal  for  reviewing  new  books  and  for  pub- 
lishing interesting  essays.  This  periodical  was  set  on  foot  in  1689, 
under  the  title  '  Monatliche  Unterrednngen  einiger  g^ten  Freunde  von 
allerhand  Buchem  und  andem  annehmlichen  Geschichten.'  The 
undertakiog  had  great  success,  and  was  carried  on  till  1698.  The 
whole  was  published  in  monthly  parts,  and  consists  of  ten  volumes. 
The  extensive  knowledge  of  history,  especially  of  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Germany,  procured  Tenzel,  in  1696,  the  hooourable 
post  of  historiographer  to  the  house  of  Saxony  of  the  Ernestine  line. 
Before  he  commenced  writing  on  the  history  of  Saxony  he  travelled 
through  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  visitiDg  several  courts  and 
examining  various  libraries  to  find  materials  In  1702  the  elector  of 
Saxony  (tdso  king  of  Poland)  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  coun- 
cillor, and  made  him  historiographer  of  the  electorate.  In  this 
capacity  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Dresden,  and  was  frequently 
obliged  to  appear  at  court.  But  the  simple  honesty  and  straightfor- 
wardness of  the  man  made  him  a  subject  of  ridicule  among  the 
ignorant  and  idle  courtiers,  and  as  soon  as  Tenzel  became  aware  of  it 
he  resigned  his  office  and  retired  to  private  life,  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  his  historical  and  antiquarian  studies.  He  died  on  the 
24th  of  November  1707,  in  great  poverty. 

Besides  the  numerous  essays  in  the  periodical  publications  men- 
tioned above,  the  following  separate  works  of  Tenzel  deserve  to  be 
mentioned:  'De  Ritu  Lectionum  Sacrarum,'  Wittenberg,  4to,  1685; 
'  Exercitationes  Selects^  in  duas  partes  dbtributso,'  Leipzig,  4to,  1692  ; 
*  Epistola  de  Soeleto  Elephantimo  Touneo  nuper  efibsso,'  Gotha  and 
Jena,  12mo,  1699 ;  *  Von  dem  Alter  der  Buchdmckerkunst,'  Gotha, 
12mo,  1700 ;  this  interesting  work  is  trauslated  into  Latin  and  incor- 
porated in  Wolfs  'MoDumenta  Typographica,'  iL  644,  &a  The  prin- 
cipal work  of  Tenzel  is  his  *  Saxonia  Numismatica,  sive  Nummophy- 
lacium  Numismatum  Mnemonicorum  et  Iconicorum  k  Dncibus  Saxonia) 
cadi  jussoram,'  Frankfurt,  2  parts,  4 to,  1705.  He  also  continued  the 
history  of  Gotha  which  had  been  commenced  by  Caspar  Sagittarius, 
in  two  supplementary  volumes.  His  history  of  the  Reformation, 
'  Historischer  Bericht  vom  Anfang  und  Fortgang  der  Reformatioo,* 
which  was  edited  by  E.  S.  Cyprian,  in  2  vols.  4 to,  Leipzig,  1718,  is  a 
valuable  work,  which  should  still  be  consulted  by  the  student  of  that 
important  period. 

TERBURGH,  GERARD,  an  eminent  pabter  of  scenes  of  domestic 
life  of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  vras  bom  at  ZwoU,  near  Overyssel, 
in  1608,  and  was  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  art  by  his  father,  who 
is  not  much  known  as  a  painter,  but  appears  to  have  passed  some  years 
at  Rome.  Some  think  that  he  perfected  himself  under  another  master 
at  Haarlem ;  however  this  may  be,  he  had  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation in  the  Netherlands  as  a  painter  of  portraits  of  a  small  size 
before  he  resolved  to  travel  for  his  improvement.  He  first  visited 
Italy ;  but  whatever  advantage  he  may  have  derived  from  the  works 
of  the  great  Italian  masters  he  never  changed  his  style,  and  proceeding 
from  Italy  to  France,  practised  with  great  success  at  Paris.  From 
Fkanoe  he  retomed  to  Holland,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  and 
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fully  employed.  He  visited  Munster  during  the  sitting  of  the  cele- 
brated coDgrtBs  at  which  the  treaty  that  terminated  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  was  concluded.  Here  he  painted  hie  most  celebrated  picture, 
containing  the  portraits  of  the  sixty-nine  plenipotentiaries  assembled 
on  that  important  occasion.  Count  Pigoi'anda,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
at  Munster,  induced  him  to  vi^it  Spain,  where  he  painted  the  portraits 
of  King  Piiilip  IV.  and  all  the  royal  family,  and  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  nobility.  His  performances  gave  such  satisfaction  to 
the  Spanish  king,  that  he  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  presented  him  with  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  a  sword,  and  silver 
spurs.  After  finally  returning  to  bia  own  country  he  married,  and 
was  made  burgomaster  of  the  town  of  Deventer,  where  he  lived  in 
affluence,  and  died  in  1631,  at  the  age  of  seventy -three  years. 

The  subjects  which  Terburgh  generally  painted  were  portraits,  con- 
versations, persons  engaged  at  difi'erent  games,  performers  on  masical 
instruments,  ladies  at  their  toilets.  He  finished  his  pictures  highly, 
with  a  light  and  delicate  touch,  and  is  remarkable  for  introducing 
white  satin  in  the  dress  of  some  figure  in  all  bis  compositions :  be 
always  took  care  to  throw  the  principal  light  upon  it^  and  seems  never 
to  have  painted  a  picture  without  satiu  drapery.  Dr.  Waageu  says  of 
him,  "  Terburgh  is  the  real  founder  of  the  art  of  painting  conversation 
pieces,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  eminent  master  in  this  style, 
in  delicacy  of  execution  he  is  inferior  to  none,  and  In  a  certain  tender 
fusing  of  the  colours  be  excels  all  others ;  but  none  can  be  compared 
with  him  in  the  enchanting  harmony  and  silvery  tone,  and  the 
observance  of  the  aerial  perspective.  His  figures,  which  are  well 
drawn,  have  an  uncommon  ease  of  refinement,  and  are  frequently 
very  graceful**  Many  of  his  capital  works  are  in  England,  iu  the 
collections  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  Mr.  Hope,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  her  Majesty. 

TERENTIA.    [Cicero] 

TERENTIA'NUS  MAURUS.    [Matj-^us  Terentianus.] 

TERENTIUS,  or  more  fully  P.  TERifiNTIUS  AFER,  was  one  of 
the  two  comic  poets  of  Rome  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  facts  of  his  life  were  matter  of  dispute  even  among  the  Romans 
themselves.  If  we  may  rely  upon  the  biography  attributed  by  some 
to  Donatus,  by  others  to  Suetonius,  be  was  bom  at  Carthage,  and 
became  the  slave  of  a  Roman  senator  named  Terentius  Lucanus  who, 
))leased  with  his  abilities  and  handsome  person,  first  gave  him  a 
liberal  education  and  afterwards  his  freedom  at  an  early  age.  Some, 
on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  he  originally  fell  into  slavery  as  a 
]triBoner  of  war.  At  Rome  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  many 
meu  of  family,  more  particularly  the  second  Scipio  Africanus  and  his 
friend  Laslius,  who  were  even  said  to  have  assisted  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  six  comedies  which  bear  the  name  of  Terence.  There 
were  even  some  who  asserted  that  these  two  nobles  merely  borrowed 
the  name  of  Terence  for  what  was  wholly  their  own.  Before  he  had 
completed  his  thirty- fifth  year  he  left  Rome,  either  to  avoid  the  odium 
which  grew  out  of  the  suspicion  that  he  had  published  the  writings 
of  others  as  his  own,  or  to  study  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the 
Greek  nation,  and  thus  qualifiy  himself  for  fresh  exertions  in  the  field 
he  bad  chosen.  He  never  returned,  but  the  accounts  of  his  death 
were  various.  Some  said  that  he  embarked  for  Asia,  and  was  never 
seen  from  the  hour  of  his  embarkation ;  others  that  he  died  on  his 
way  back  from  Greece,  where  he  had  translated  one  hundred  and 
eight  plays  of  Menander;  while  others  again  contended  that  having 
sent  his  translated  plays  in  a  separate  ship,  be  received  the  news  that 
this  ship  with  hid  valued  property  was  lost  at  sea,  and  died  through 
giief,  in  the  consulship  of  Cu.  Cornelius  Bolabella  and  M.  Fulvius 
Kobilior,  either  at  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia  or  at  the  Leucadian  pro- 
montory. He  was  of  moderate  stature,  slender  figure,  and  dark 
complexion.  He  left  a  daughter,  who  married  a  Roman  of  equestrian 
rank,  and  a  property  of  six  jngers  on  the  Appian  road.  But  another 
authority  reports  that  he  died  in  the  most  abject  poverty.  Eusebius, 
or  rather  St.  Jerome,  places  the  death  of  Terence  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Pbilometor,  and  this  king  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  158th 
Olympiad,  or  the  close  of  B.C.  146. 

The  difficulties  in  the  life  of  Terence  are  chiefly  of  a  chronological 
character :  the  following  table  of  ascertained  dates  bears  upon  it : — 

B.C.  218.  Commencement  of  Secpnd  Punic  War. 

B.a  201.  Peace  granted  to  the  Carthaginians. 

B.0. 185.  Birth  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger. 

B.a  184.   Death  of  Plautas, 

B.O.  169.  Death  of  Ennins. 

B.o.  168.  Death  of  Csecilins  (partly  on  the  antbority  of  St.  Jerome.) 

B.o.  166.   The  '  Andria '  acted  at  the  Megaleusiau  games. 

B.o.  165.   The  '  Hecyra'  acted  at  the  same  games. 

B.C.  163.  The  'Hautontimorumenos'  acted  at  the  same  games. 

B.0. 161.  The  'Eunuchos'  acted  at  the  same  games,  and  the 
'  Phormio '  at  the  Roman  games. 

B.C.  160.  Death  of  iGmilius  Paulas.  The  'Adelphoe,' acted  at  bis 
funeral  games,  at  the  expense  of  his  sous  Fabiua  and  Scipio. 

B.C.  159.  Consulship  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior. 

B.C.  149.  Commencement  of  the  Third  Punic  War. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  whole  period  of  Terence's  life  must  have 
been  indaded  in  the  peace  between  the  Second  and  Third  Punic  wars; 
so  that  if  taken  ptisoner  in  war,  tbat  war  oould  not  hate  been  one 


between  Rome  and  Carthage.  Again  there  is  a  chronological  difBculty 
in  the  story  that  the  poet,  when  he  offered  his  'Audria'  to  th« 
oediles,  was  directed  to  obtain  the  approval  of  Ctecilius;  that  he 
accordingly  went  to  the  house  of  the  latter,  and  was  coldly  bidden  to 
seat  himself  on  a  stool  and  commence  reading  while  the  other  dined; 
but  that  after  a  few  verses  Csecilius  was  so  charmed  that  he  invited 
Terence  to  take  his  seat  at  tlie  table  and  dine  with  him,  after  which, 
he  read  through  the  remainder  of  the  play  and  filled  Cascilius  with 
admiration.  Now  the  death  of  Csecilius,  though  the  date,  as  we  have 
observed,  is  in  some  measure  founded  upon  the  testimony  of  St^ 
Jero^me,  occurred  two  years  before  the  'Andria'  was  acted.  The 
assertion  that  Scipio  and  Lselius  assisted  the  poet  is  not  altogether 
rendered  impossible  by  the  youth  of  the  parties,  although  Scipio  was 
but  nineteen  when  the  *  Andria'  was  acted,  and  Laslius  was  of  about 
the  same  age  as  his  friend ;  but  the  difiioulty  becomes  greater  when 
we  find  in  the  prologue  of  the  '  AdelphoQ,'  that  the  nobles  who  were 
said  to  give  him  their  aid  are  spoken  of  in  terms  scarcely  applicable  to 
men  so  young. 

Be  the  parties  charged  to  have  lent  their  aid  to  the  poet  who  they 
may,  it  is  clear  that  the  poet  gives  no  denial  to  the  accusation,  either 
iu  the  words  just  alluded  to  or  in  the  prologue  to  the  '  Hautontimo- 
rumenos.*  Even  Cicero  ('  Ad  Atticum,'  viL  3)  mentions  the  report 
that  Lselius  was  the  real  autbor;  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  who  by  the 
way  makes  the  thrae  parties,  Scipio,  LsqUus,  and  Terence,  of  the  same 
age  (asquales),  tells  us  an  anecdote  which  confirms  the  report. 
C.  Lselius,  says  he,  happening  to  pass  the  MatronaJia  (a  festival  on  the 
let  of  March,  when  the  husband  for  once  in  the  year  was  bound  to 
obey  the  lady)  in  his  villa  near  Puteoli,  was  told  that  dinner  was 
waiting,  but  still  neglected  the  summons.  At  last,  when  he  made  his 
appearance,  he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  been  in  a  pecu- 
liar vein  of  composition,  and  quoted  certain  versed  which  occur  in  the 
'  Hautontimorumenos,'  namely,  those  beginning  ''SaUs  pol  proterve 
me  Syri  promissa  hue  induxerunt" 

The  fact  of  the  poet  being  called  Terentius  is  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  the  circumstance  of  his  alleged  master  having  that  name,  as  it 
was  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  manumitted  slave  to  take  the  nomen 
and  prsenomen  of  his  late  master.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  altogetlier 
an  error  on  the  part  of  Orosius  to  confound  the  poet  with  the 
Q.  Terentius  Culleo,  who,  in  the  garb  of  a  manumitted  slave,  accom- 
panied the  triumphal  procession  of  Scipio  after  his  destruction  of 
Carthage  in  the  year  B.a  146.  The  name  of  Afer  seems  to  confirm  his 
Carthaginian  birth,  unless  indeed  that  assertion  be  only  an  inference 
from  the  name  itself. 

Terence  acknowledges  in  the  titles  to  his  plays  his  obligations  to  the 
Greek  comedians  Menander  and  ApoUodorus ;  but  he  was  not  a  mere 
translator,  for  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  was  that  he 
drew  the  materials  of  a  single  play  from  two  or  more  of  the  Greek 
plays.  He  was  much  and  deservedly  admired  by  his  countrymen, 
even  by  Caesar  himself,  notwithstanding  the  phrase  in  which  he  speak^i 
of  him  as  a  "dwarfed  Menander"  (dimidiate  Menander).  From 
Plautus,  with  whom  alone  we  can  now  make  any  satisfactory  com- 
parison, he  differs  most  widely.  Though  Plautus  excelled  in  powerful 
but  ludicrous  expressions,  he  was  altogether  deficient  in  the  formation 
and  development  of  a  plot.  Terence,  on  the  other  hand — ^though  even 
he  occasionally  introduces  the  buffoonery  of  the  '  miles  gloriosus,'  the 
'parasitus,'  and  the  'currens  servus,'  to  gratify  the  prejudices  of  his 
more  unpolished  hearers,  who  were  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  a  boxer  or  a  rope-dancer,  still  deserves  our  admiration  for 
his  efforts  to  place  before  his  countrymen  the  comedy  of  manners.  If 
he  was  not  always  successful,  the  failure  was  due  to  the  rude  minds 
of  his  spectators  and  the  magnitude  of  a  Roman  theatre,  and  perhaps 
also  to  the  use  of  masks,  which,  if  always  used,  must  have  been  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  best  efforts  of  the  comic  actor.  The  bett 
edition  of  Terance  is  that  of  Bentley,  Amsterdam,  1727.  The  modem 
imitations  of  Terence  may  be  seen  in  Dunlop's  *  Roman  literature.' 
George  Colman  has  translated  the  comedies  of  Terence  into  English. 
There  are  French  translations  by  Madame  Dacier  and  Le  Monnler. 

TERENTIUS  CLEMENS,  a  Roman  jurist,  whose  period  is  uncertain, 
but  he  lived  after  Julianus,  or  was  at  least  his  contemporary,  for  he 
cites  him.  (*  Dig.,*  24,  tit  6,  s.  6.)  He  vm)te  twenty  books  *  Ad  Legem 
Juliam  et  Papiam,'  from  which  there  are  some  excerpts  in  the  Digest. 
He  is  not  cited  by  any  jurist  in  the  Digest. 

TERNAUX,  QUILLAUME  LOUIS,  BARON,  a  celebrated  French 
manufacturer,  was  bom  at  Sedan  in  the  Ardennes,  on  the  8th  of 
October  1763.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  father  for  business.  When 
the  revolution  broke  out  be  enthusiastically  embraced  the  popular 
cause,  but  in  1790  he  raised  his  voice  against  the  Assignats  in  a 
paper,  entitled  *  Voou  d'un  patriote  sur  les  Assignats.'  In  1793  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  France  on  account  of  his  political  views.  He 
visited  England  and  Belgium,  and  made  good  use  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  to  make  himself  acquainted  wit^  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  these  countries.  Under  the  Directory  he  returned  to  Paris,  when 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of  the  industry  and  oom* 
merce  of  France.  Although  he  had  spoken  and  written  against 
Napoleon  L,  the  latter  sought  to  distinguish  him.  Although  Napo- 
leon's views  occasioned  him  great  loss,  he  yet  maintained  the  credit  of 
his  firm,  wherever  he  had  establishments  in  Europe.  After  the  restoia* 
iion  he  devoted  himself  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Bourbonji  on  the 
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throne,  as  more  oonaiBtent  with  the  commercial  and  industrial  welfare 
of  France.  Daring  the  hundred  days  be  was  obliged  to  remove  to 
Belgium.  After  the  second  restoration  he  became  a  commander  in 
the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  and  was  consulted  by  the  goverument 
on  all  industrial  questions.  During  tbe  year  of  panic  in  Frauoe  (1816) 
he  took  an  active  part  in  recommending  yarious  substances  as  articles 
of  food.  He  wrote  also  upon  the  preservation  of  com  in  tilos  or 
subterranean  caverns  in  pr^-ference  to  stacks  or  granaries,  as  the  best 
means  of  preserving  com  from  the  attacks  of  rats  and  other  animals. 
He  was  sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  Chamber,  for  the  department  of  the 
Seine  in  1818,  and  also  in  1823,  and  again  in  1827.  Kot  being  a  good 
speaker  he  wrote  his  speeches,  and  when  printed  they  produced  a 
great  impression.  These  speeches  were  published  and  circulated 
extensively  through  France,  and  were  mostly  upon  questions  of 
finance  and  public  works.  In  1830  he  was  one  of  the  221  who  signed 
the  celebrated  address,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of 
that  year.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  April  1833.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  manufacturers  in  France  to  use  spinning  machines  in  the  manu- 
faoture  of  cotton  and  cloth.  He  exerted  himself  to  improve  the  breed 
of  sheep.  He  also  improved  greatly  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  shawls,  and  was  principally  instrumental  in  the  acclimatising 
of  the  Thibet  sheep  in  France,  from  which  the  finer  kinds  of  wool  are 
produced.  Louis  XVIII.  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Baron  in  1821. 
The  modern  industry  of  France  owes  much  to  the  genius,  exertions 
and  enterprise  of  Baron  Ternaux. 

TERPA'NDER  (Tc/^iraKSpos),  the  earliest  and  the  most. important 
hiftorioal  personage  in  the  history  of  Greek  music  and  its  connection 
with  poetry,  for  he  was  both  a  musician  and  a  poet.  He  was  a  native 
of  Antlssa,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  his  best  period  falls  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  There  are  few 
events  in  his  life  that  can  be  chronologically  established.  In  B.C. 
676,  at  the  first  celebration  of  tbe  musical  contests  during  the  festival 
of  the  Carneia  near  Sparta,  Terpander  was  crowned  as  victor. 
(Atheneue,  xiv.,  p.  635.)  He  afterwards  gained  four  successive  prizes 
in  the  musical  contests  at  the  Pythian  games  (Plutarch, '  De  Musica,' 
4) ;  and  these  victories  probably  fall  between  the  years  B.o.  672  and 
645,  sinoe  in  the  latter  of  these  years  he  was  at  Sparta,  and  there 
introduced  his  nomes  {v6fioi)  for  singmg  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
cithai-a,  and  was  engaged  in  reducing  the  music  of  the  Greeks,  such  as 
it  then  was,  to  a  regular  system.  ('  Marmon.  Parium,  Epoch.'  34 ; 
Plutarchi '  De  Mus.,'  9.)  At  this  time  his  fame  must  have  reached  its 
height.  His  descendants,  or  at  least  the  musicians  in  his  school 
{KidaMpSo()f  continued  for  more  than  a  century  to  obtain  the  prize  at 
the  Carneia  every  ^ear  without  interruption. 

KumerouB  musical  inventions  are  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Terpander;  many  of  them  however  may  have  been  made  by  other 
persons,  especially  such  as  belonged  to  his  school,  and  subsequently 
ascribed  to  the  father  and  founder,  of  tbe  art  Of  many  of  his 
inventions  we  are  unable  to  form  any  clear  idea.  The  most  important 
among  them  however  is  the  seven-stringed  cithara  (heptachord).  Pre- 
vious to  his  time  songs,  hymns,  and  rhapsodies  had  been  accompanied 
with  a  cithara  of  only  four  strings  (tetrachord),  to  which  Terpander 
added  three  new  strings,  so  as  to  make  the  cithara  comprise  a  full 
octave,  or,  as  the  Greeks  call  it^  a  diapason.  The  heptachord  soon 
came  into  general  use,  and  remained  the  favourite  instrument  of  the 
Greeks,  especially  the  Dorians,  notwithstanding  the  various  alterations 
and  improvements  that  wei-e  made.  Another  very  important  improve- 
ment which  the  ancients  unanimously  assign  to  Terpander,  is  the 
redaction  of  the  ancient  melodies  to  certain  systems  {p6fwi)  which  con- 
tinued unaltered  for  several  centuries.  These  nomes  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  twofold  character  :  he  either  invented  them  himself,  or  he 
merely  fixed  those  which  had  been  used  before  his  time.  This  fi[xing  of 
certain  tunes  and  melodies  he  is  said  to  have  efifected  by  marks  or  notes 
which  he  made  over  the  verses  of  a  poem.  In  this  manner  he  marked 
the  tones  of  his  own  poems,  as  well  as  of  portions  of  the  Homeric  rhap- 
sodies. His  own  poetical  compositions,  which,  with  the  exceptions  of  a 
few  fragments,  are  now  lost,  consisted  of  hymns,  prommi%  and  scolia. 
(Miiller,  Hutory  of  ttie  literature  of  Antieni  Greece,  i.,  p.  149,  Ac.; 
Bode,  Oetchichte  der  Lyrische  JHckthumt  der  UeUenen,  il,  p.  363,  &&) 

TERRASSON,  JEAN,  was  bom  at  Ljon  in  1670  :  his  father  was 
Pierre  Terrasson,  one  of  a  family  of  considerable  eminence  and  activity 
in  that  city,  and  a  man  whose  devout  temper  led  him  to  make  all  his 
four  sons  (of  whom  Jean  was  the  eldest)  members  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oratory.  They  were  all  at  Paris  in  tbe  house  of  that  Society 
when  their  father  died :  the  three  younger  remained  members  of  the 
Congregation,  but  Jean  (now  a  sub-deacon)  whose  disposition  dis- 
inclined him  to  the  life  of  an  ecclesiastic,  quitted  the  Society,  not 
however  without  having  acquired  considerable  acquaintance  with 
theology.  The  simplicity  of  character  which  ever  distinguished  him 
rendered  him  the  dupe  of  men,  by  whom  his  small  patrimony  was 
soon  wasted ;  but  he  found  a  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  M. 
Kdmond,  to  whose  son  he  became  tutor.  He  subsequently  (1714) 
undertook  the  education  of  tbe  son  of  his  cousin  Mathieu  Terrasson,  a 
celebrated  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He  had  become  an 
associate  of  the  Acaddmie  Royale  des  Sciences  in  1 707.  In  171 5  he  niade 
hiB  first  appearance  as  an  author  by  taking  part  in  the  dispute  then 
racing  on  the  value  of  the  Homeric  Poems,  and  the  oomparative 
merits  of  the  ancients  and  modems.    His  work  was  entiUed  'Disser- 


tation Critique  sur  Iliade  d'Hom^re,'  2  vols.  12mo,  Paris  :  it  met  with 
a  favourable  reception  from  those  who  joined  in  or  approved  of  the 
attacks  then  made  on  Homer,  who  was  severely  criticised.  Next  year 
Terrasson  published  an  addition  to  his  dissertation  on  Homer,  in 
12mo,  in  reply  to  Andrd  Dacier,  by  whom  he  had  been  attacked.  In 
1719  the  financial  system  of  Law  enabled  Terrasson  to  obtain  a  Urge 
fortune,  and  induced  him  to  form  an  establishment  and  set  up  bis 
carriage :  but  wealth  was  to  him  rather  a  source  of  embarrassment 
than  of  pleasure ;  and  when  he  lost  his  fortune  the  next  year  in  the 
financial  change  which  took  place,  he  contentedly  observed  that  it 
would  be  more  convenient  to  him  to  live  on  a  little.  In  1720  he 
published  a  small  work  in  defence  of  Law's  financial  schemes,  entitled 
'  Trois  Lettres  sur  le  Nouveau  Syst^me  des  Finances,'  56  pp.  4to,  Paris, 
and  another  small  work  in  defence  of  the  French  India  Company.  He 
saved  some  small  part  of  his  fortune  from  the  general  wreck;  and  this, 
with  the  income  of  a  professorship,  which  he  obtained  next  year 
(1721)  in  the  College  Royal,  and  a  pension  subsequently  conferred  by 
the  crown,  rendered  his  circumstances  easy  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Academic  Frangaise  in  1732. 

In  1731  Terrasson  published  a  romance  in  imitation  of  the  '  Tele- 
maque '  of  F^ndlon.  It  was  entitled  '  S^thos,'  3  vols.  1 2mo,  Paris,  and 
professed  to  be  a  translation  of  a  Qreek  manuscript.  The  scene  is  laid 
chiefly  in  Egypt.  This  work  passed  through  severu  editions,  but  never 
became  popular.  An  English  translation  was  published  in  1732.  In 
the  years  1737-44  he  published  the  seven  successive  volumes  in  12mo, 
of  a  translation  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  This  translation  has  been  re- 
printed once  or  twice,  bat  is  very  inaccurate.  This  was  his  last  work 
of  any  extent.  His  memory  and  his  bodily  strength  gradually  failed 
and  he  died  Sept.  IStli,  1750.  He  wrote  also  a  treatise  entitled  '  Do 
rinfini  Cr^d,'  of  which  he  allowed  one  or  two  transcripts  to  be  taken 
during  his  life;  but  it  was  never  published,  nor  was  the  original 
manuscript  found  among  his  papera  at  bis  decease.  He  left  also  a 
small  work,  published  after  bis  decease,  entitled  'La  Pbilo^^ophie 
applicable  h  tous  les  Objets  de  TEsprit  et  de  la  liaison '  (Paris, 
8vo.  1754). 

TERTULLIA'NUS,  QUINTUS  SEPTIMIUS  FLORENS,  the 
earliest  of  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  third.  The  exact  date  of 
his  birth  is  unknown ;  Tillemont  supposes  that  it  was  in  a.d.  160,  and 
others  have  fixed  it  as  eai^ly  as  135.  He  was  bom,  according  to 
Jerome  ('De  Yir.  Illust.,'  53),  at  Carthage,  where  his  father  was  a 
centurion  in  the  service  of  the  proconsul  of  Africa.  He  embraced 
the  profession  of  an  advocate  or  rhetorician,  in  which  he  appears  to 
have  attained  to  some  eminence.  During  this  period  of  his  life  he 
was  a  heathen,  as  he  himself  informs  us  (*  Apolog.,'  18;  'De  Spectac,' 
19;  *De  Resurrect.  Cam.,'  19,  59;  '  De  Poenitent.,' 1).  He  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  at  Carthage  in  all  probability,  though  an  expres- 
sion of  Eusebins  ('Hist.  Ecc.,'  ii  2)  has  been  thought  to  imply  that  bis 
conversion  took  place  at  Rome.  Immediately  upon  his  conversion  he 
was  ordained  a  presbyter.  About  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  (several 
writers  suppose  about  the  year  200),  he  became  a  Montanist.  Jerome 
(2.  c.)  ascribes  this  change  to  his  suffering  from  the  envy  and  insults  of 
the  cleigy  of  the  Roman  church,  but  a  more  adequate  and  more  pro- 
bable reason  for  it  is  found  in  the  character  of  Tertullian  himself.  In 
his  writings  composed  before  his  Montanism  he  shows,  many  traces  of 
that  zeal  and  asceticism  which  formed  the  peculiar  characteriatic  of 
the  Montanists.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  he  remained  a  Monta- 
nist to  his  death.  Some  have  thought  that  he  returned  to  the  catbblio 
church,  and  others  suppose  that  he  at  last  settled  down  into  opinions 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  Montanists  and  those  of  the 
orthodox.  For  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  there  any  sufiScieut 
proof.  There  existed  indeed  at  Carthage,  in  the  5th  century,  a  sect 
called  Tertullianists ;  but  between  them  and  Tertullian  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  historical  connection.  Whether  he  remained  a  Mon- 
tanist or  not,  he  continued  to  be  held  in  the  greatest  respect  by  tbe 
African  churches.  It  fact  it  is  to  his  influence  that  we  must  trace 
the  characteristics  which  distinguished  those  churdies  from  other 
Christians,  and  which  at  length,  through  Augustine,  gave  a  tone  to 
the  Christianity  of  the  West.  His  influence  was  especiallv  great  upon 
Cyprian,  in  whose  writings  there  is  much  which  closely  resembles 
some  of  Tertullian's,  and  of  whom  Jerome  says  that  in  asking  for  the 
works  of  Tertullian  he  was  wont  to  say,  *Da  magistrum'  ('Give  me 
my  master'). 

The  date  of  Tertullian's  death  is  unknown,  but  we  are  told  by 
Jerome  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age.  One  of  his  works  (<  Ad  Scapu- 
lam')  was  written  as  late  as  a-d.  216. 

A  large  portion  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  and  these  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  apologetic^  (2)  practical,  and  (3) 
doctrinal  or  controversial.  The  same  classification  is  sometinMs  stated 
differently,  as  follows :  (1)  writings  against  the  heathen;  (3)  writings 
on  tbe  nature,  morals,  rites,  &c.  of  the  church;  and  (3)  writings  against 
heretics.  It  is  important  to  distinguish,  it  possible,  between  the 
works  which  he  wrote  before  he  became  a  Montanist  and  those  which 
he  wrote  afterwards.  This  distinction  has  been  attempted  by  Neander 
and  Bahr.  On  the  other  hand»  a  few  writers  have  thought  that  all  the 
works  of  TertuUian  were  composed  after  he  adopted  the  opinions  of 
Montanu&  (J.  Q.  Hoffmann,  *Dia8.  omnia  TertuU.  in  Montanismo 
scripta  video,'  Wittenberg,  173&) 
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L  Of  Tertullian's  Apologetic  Works  the  followmg  appear  to  belong 
to  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  and  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of 
Septimius  SeTems.  They  are  free  from  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Mon- 
taniem: — (1.)  '  Ad  Marty  res ; '  for  the  encouragement  and  Tindication 
of  those  who  suffered  for  being  Christiani.  (2.)  <De  Spectaoulis ; ' 
written  about  a.d.  198,  against  the  Roman  games  and  festivals,  and  to 
dissuade  Christians  from  being  present  at  them.  (8.)  'De  Idololatria;  * 
an  exposure  of  the  character  and  influenoe  of  idolatry,  with  an  exhor- 
tation to  Christians  to  avoid  every  approach  to  participation  in  it 
(4.)  'Apologeticus  ad  versus  Gentes  pro  Christianis;'  his  principal 
work  of  this  class,  and  one  of  the  best  of  all  his  works,  is  a  powerful 
refutation  of  the  accusations  made  against  the  early  Christians,  and  a 
warm  remonstrance  against  the  persecutions  they  suffered,  addressed 
to  the  Roman  magistrates.  It  was  written  in  de  year  198,  and  has 
been  deservedly  held  in  very  high  esteem  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  (5.)  *Ad  Nafciones  Libri  II.'  These  two  books,  which  were 
discovered  in  manuscript  by  James  Gothofred,  and  printed  by  him  at 
Geneva,  1625,  4to,  form  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  '  Apologeticus.' 
The  fint  contains  much  the  same  matter  as  that  book,  sometimes 
expanded,  sometimes  abridged,  and  sometimes  newly  arranged ;  the 
second  takes  up  the  general  subject  of  heathen  theology.  The  date  of 
these  books  appears  to  be  about  a.d.  199,  if  they  were  written  after  the 
'  Apologeticus ; '  but  some  writers  of  high  authority,  as  Neander  and 
Htinter,  suppose  that  they  were  written  before  the  latter  work,  in  the 
year  198.  (6.)  The  treatise  <  De  Testimonio  Animsa '  may  be  reguded' 
as  another  supplement  to  the  'Apologeticus,'  the  17th  chapter  of 
which  oontaius  in  fact  the  same  argument  in  a  shorter  forn:.  Its 
object  is  to  prove  that  there  exists  originally  in  the  human  mind,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  that  this  knowledge 
of  God  confirms  the  Christian  doctrine  of  his  character. 

The  remainder  of  Tertullian's  apologetic  works  appear  to  have  been 
written  after  he  became  a  Montanist.  They  are:  (7.)  'De  Corona 
Militis ; '  a  vindication  of  a  Christian  soldier,  who  refused  to  wear  a 
crown  which  had  been  awarded  to  him,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
badge  of  heathenism,  and  who  was  imprisoned  for  his  refusal.  This 
work  contains  remarks  on  other  questions  relating  to  tiie  duties  of  a 
Christian  citizen  under  a  heathen  government.  (8.)  'De  Fuga  in 
Fersecutione;'  a  statement  of  the  Montanist  opinion  that  Christians, 
when  persecuted,  might  neither  attempt  to  save  their  lives  by  flight  nor 
by  money.  Written  about  a .d.  202.  (9.)  '  Contra  Gnosticos  Scorpiace ; ' 
an  answer  to  the  slurs  thrown  upon  the  martyrs  iu  the  persecution 
of  Septimius  Severus,  by  those  '  scorpions '  the  Gnostics.  (10.)  '  Liber 
ad  Scapulam; '  a  defence  of  the  Christians,  addressed  to  Scapula,  the 
proconsul  of  Africa,  who  persecuted  them. 

II.  Practical  Workt,  relating  to  Christian  morals  aud  discipline. 
The  following  were  written  before  he  became  a  Montanist: — 

(11.)  'DePatientia;'  on  Christian  patience.  (12.)  'DeOratione;' 
on  prayer :  one  of  Tertullian's  earliest  works.  (IS.)  '  De  Baptismo;' 
on  baptism  :  a  defence  and  explanation  of  the  rite.  (14.)  'De  Poeni- 
tentia;'  on  repentance:  a  manual  for  Catechumens  and  newly- 
baptised  Christians.  (15.)  'Libri  Duo  ad  Uxorem;'  exhorting  his 
wife  not  to  marry  a  second  time,  if  he  should  die  before  her. 

The  two  following  works  were,  in  Neander's  opinion,  most  probably 
written  after  TertuUian  became  a  Montanist:  (16.)  'De  Cultu  Femi- 
narum ; '  on  female  attire :  consisting  of  two  books,  the  fint  of 
which  is  sometimes  denoted  by  a  separate  title,  namely,  'De  Uabitu 
Muliebrl*  ^  (17.)  '  De  VirgiDlbus  VelandiB ; '  on  the  veiling  of  virgins : 
in  opposition  to  the  custom  then  prevalent  at  Carthage,  of  virgins 
appearing  in  church  with  the  face  exposed. 

The  remaining  works  of  this  second  class  are  undoubtedly  Mon- 
tanistic:— (18.)  'De  Exhortatione  Castitatis;'  dissuading  a  friend 
from  marrying  a  second  time.  To  the  same  purport  are  (19.)  'De 
Monogamia;*  and  (20.)  'De  Pudicitia.'  (21.)  'De  Jejunitate,'  or 
'De  Jejuniis;*  recommending  the  severe  practices  of  the  Montanists, 
in  preference  to  the  milder  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  respecting  fasts. 
In  tills  work,  and  others  of  his  writings,  he  applies  to  the  orthodox 
the  term  '  psychic! '  {^^ikoI),  carnal,  which  is  used  by  Paul  (1  Cor.,  iL 
14)  in  opposition  to  'spiritual.'  (22.)  'De  Pallio,' composed  in  the 
year  208,  is  a  treatise  recommending  the  wearing  of  the  Greek  pallium 
in  preference  to  the  Roman  toga.  It  contakis  much  information 
respecting  the  form  of  these  garments. 

IIL  Works  on  Ckrittian  Doctrine  and  Polemics.  The  only  one  of 
this  class  which  seems  to  have  been  written  before  his  Montanism  is 
(28.)  'De  Prsesoriptione  (or  PrsBSoriptionibus)  Hnreticorum;'  against 
heretios  in  general,  and  especially  the  Gnostics  and  Mardonites. 

He  continued  his  attacks  upon  the  heretics,  and  especially  the 
various  sects  of  Gnostics,  after  he  became  a  Montanist,  in  tiie  following 
works :— (24.)  '  Advevsus  Mansionem  Libri  V.'  (25.)  Ad  versus  Valen- 
tinianos;'  which  Semler  supposes  to  be  a  dose  imitation  of  Irensdua, 
•Contra  Hesreses.'  (26.)  'De  Came  Christi,'  and  (27.)  'De  Resur- 
rectione  Camis/  are  treatises  on  the  resurrection,  in  oppiosition  to  the 
Gnostics.  (28.)  'Adversus  Hermogenem;'  against  the  doctrine  held 
by  a  Gnostic  of  that  name,  that  matter  is  eternal,  and  that  out  of  this 
eternal  matter  not  only  all  sensible  things,  but  also  the  souls  of  men 
are  made,  the  latter  being  besides  endowed  with  a  divine  prindple  of 
life  (TveC/ia).  Against  this  doctrine  concerning  the  soul  Teitullian 
wrote  anotiier  work,  from  which  only  some  quotations  have  come 
down  to  ns : 'DeCeiuni  Animas'    Oor  :1qbb  is  tiks  less,  as  we  ha?e  » 


fuller  treatise  by  TertuUian  on  the  same  subject,  (29.)  'De  Anima;  in 
which  he  discusses  the  theories  of  an  dent  philosophers  concerning  the 
soul,  and  opposes  to  them  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  H  ii 
spiritual,  immortal,  and  recdved  direct  from  God. 

There  is  also  a  work  by  him  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

(80)  '  Adversus  Praxean ; '  written  about  a.d.  204  or  205,  against  the 
doctrine  of  Praxeas,  which  was  in  fact  essentially  the  same  with  that 
which  afterwards  became  known  as  Sabellianiim. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  wrote  a  work,  (SI.)  'Advemu 
Judseos,'  in  answer  to  the  Jewish  objections  against  Christianity. 

The  above  list  contains  all  the  extant  works  of  Tertullian,  bat  he 
must  have  written  many  more,  since  Jerome  informs  us  that  many  of 
his  works  had  been  lost  even  before  his  time.  (Hieronym.  'DeVir. 
lUust./  c.  53.)  Among  his  lost  works,  of  which  the  tities  sre  known, 
beddes  that  '  De  Censu  Animoe,'  already  mentioned,  are  some  which 
were  espedally  dedgned  to  explain  the  opinions  of  the  Montadsts, 
namely, '  De  Spe  Fidelium,'  one  of  the  earliest  works  in  which  wss  pat 
forth  the  doctrine  now  known  as  Millennarianism,  of  the  penoDil 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  and  '  De  Paradise.'  He 
also  composed  a  defence  of  the  *  ecstasies'  of  the  Montsnists  in  six 
books,  to  which  was  added  a  seventh  against  a  certain  ApoUodas. 
His  treatise  'De  Aaronis  Vestibus'  appears  to  have  been  lost  before 
Jerome's  time.  (See  Hieronym., '  Epist'  Ixiv.,  near  the  end.)  Two 
works  which  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  Tertullian  are  the  'Carmina 
SibjUina,'  and  the  '  Acta  Perpetu»  et  Felidtatis.* 

Tertullian  holds  one  of  the  first  places,  if  not  the  very  firs^  smoBg 
the  Latin  fathers,  for  learning  and  intellectual  power.  Even  those  to 
whom  his  peculiar  opinions  were  the  least  acceptable  have  eologiaed 
him  in  the  highest  terms.  Thus  Jerome  says  ('  Epist,'  Ixx.,  sea  5), 
"  What  more  learned,  what  more  acute  than  Tertullian  f  who»e 
apology  and  books  against  the  heathen  embrace  all  the  learning  of  the 
age."  Vincentius  Lirinensis  ('  Commonitor.,'  o.  24)  adjudges  to  him 
"  by  far  the  highest  place  among  the  Latin  fathers,"  and  attribute!  to 
him  "  the  most  extensive  learning  both  in  things  divine  and  human, 
and  a  grasp  of  mind  which  comprehended  all  philosophy,  all  sects  of 
philosophers,  their  authors  and  supporters,  and  every  variety  of  histo- 
rical and  sdentific  knowledge."  Erasmus  calls  him  "by  far  the  meet 
learned  of  all  the  Latin  theologians."  ('Prefat  ad  Hilar.')  In  short, 
the  general  judgment  of  the  orthodox  in  andent  and  modem  times 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Jerome :  "  His  genius  I  praise, 
his  heresy  I  condemn "  (ejus  ingenium  laudo,  hseresin  damno^  In 
fact,  he  appears  from  his  writings  t<o  have  become  acqudnted  with  all 
the  learning  then  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  whfle  to 
this  he  added  the  results  of  careful  observation,  And  then  brought  all 
his  knowledge  to  the  support  of  the  opinions  he  embraced,  first  as  a 
Catholic  Christian  and  afterwards  as  a  Montanist.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  in  his  writings  is  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  all 
the  ramifications  of  heathen  theology  and  worship,  and  the  powerfd 
use  he  makes  of  this  Bort  of  learning  in  his  controverdes  with  the 
heretics. 

His  excellences  and  defects  are  strangely  mingled.  We  trace  the 
skill  of  the  rhetoridan  in  his  forcible  reasoning^a  and  his  doqaeot 
style,  but  he  has  also  the  rhetorician's  faults  in  arguing  often  with 
more  sophistry  than  truth,  and  in  taking  libertiee  with  langoage  till 
his  meaning  becomes  obscure.  His  warm  and  aealous  temper  gifas 
life  and  impresdveness  to  his  writings ;  but  its  excess  made  him  an 
enthusiast  and  ascetic,  periiaps  we  ought  in  truth  to  say  a  fanatio.  In 
his  writings  we  may  generally  see  a  striving  after  words  to  express  the 
warmth  of  his  feelings  and  the  depth  of  his  convictions,  and  the 
result  of  this  effort,  combined  with  the  rhetorical  chaiacter  of  bis 
style,  is  often  to  render  his  eloquence  inflated  and  obscurs.  He 
indulges  frequently  in  figures  and  hyperboles^  and  excels  in  satire  and 
irony.  His  writings  differ  greatly  both  in  argument  and  slylei  His 
polemical  works  are  the  dearest,  but  not  the  most  elegant.  ^  His  best 
works  are  his  Apologies  (4),  and  those  on  the  Fnecription  of  the 
Heretics  (23),  on  Kepentance  (14),  on  Baptism  (18),  on  Fteyer  (12),  on 
Fkitienoe  (11),  and  his  address  to  Martyrs  (1). 

The  best  editions  of  Tertullian  are  those  of  Rhenanus,  Bigaltias, 
and  Semler.  A  full  account  of  editions  and  illustrative  works  is  given 
at  the  end  of  the  excellent  small  edition  of  Tertullian  by  Leopold,  in 
Gersdorfs  'Bibliotheca  Patrum  Eoclesiastioorum  Latinorum  Sdecta, 
4  vols.  12mo,  Leips.,  1830-41,  Tauchnita. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Tertullianus,  or  Tertyllianus,  from  two 
of  whose  works  there  are  excerpts  in  the  '  Digest,'  is  this  Tertullisnua. 
The  subject  is  briefly  discussed  by  Zimmem  ('  Qeeohiohte  des  Rom. 
Privatrechts '),  with  references  to  other  remarks  on  this  subject  T^ 
tullian,  in  his  theologisal  works,  shows  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  Roman  law. 

(The  Church  Histories  of  Modieim,  Neander,  and  SohnSckh ;  Baeh^ 
ChHsUich'Rlimische  Theologie;  Neander,  AntignosHcus  Geisi  des  Tertul- 
lianus, dfcc,  8vo,  Berlin,  1825 ;  Bishop  Kaye,  !I%e  Seclesiasiical  History 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  tUmtraUd  from  the  Writinffs  </ 
TertuUian,  8vo,  Camb.,  1826 ;  Miinter,  Primordia  Ecdesics  Africans, 
4to,  Hafh.,  1829.  Other  works  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Tertullian 
are  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to  Leopold's  edition.) 

TERWESTEN,  AUaUSTYN,  was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1649.  He 
became  at  about  twenty  yean  of  age  the  pupil  of  N.  Widing  and  W. 
Pou^yns;  before  this  time  l^e  h|H}  nudntained  himself  by  woikioff  •!» 
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chasing  forgoldamiUi&  In  1673  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied 
chiefly  in  Yenioe  and  Rome,  and  visited  Franoe  and  England;  and 
after  an  absence  of  six  yean  returned  in  1678  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
distrnguished  himself  by  his  historical  and  mythological  compositionBy 
sacred  and  profane,  but  his  favourite  author  was  Ovid.  He  restored  the 
Academy  of  the  Hague^  which  had  declined  to  a  very  inefficient  state ; 
and  in  1690  he  was  invited  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  afterwards 
King  of  Prus8ii^  to  Berlin,  and  was  appointed  his  court  painter.  He 
contributed  chiefly  to  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
of  which  he  was  made  director.  He  died  at  Berlin  in  1711.  Ter- 
westyn  painted  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  freedom ;  there  are  a 
few  etchingB  by  him. 

TESI,  MAURO  ANTONIO,  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  after  the 
nazae  given  him  by  his  patron  and  admirer,  Algarotti,  II  Maurino, 
was  bom  at  Montalbano,  in  the  territory  of  Modena,  January  15, 
1730.  Though  in  poor  circumstances,  his  parents  were  so  desirous  of 
giving  him  a  good  education,  that  they  removed  for  that  purpose  to 
Bologna,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  Scuole  Pie.  Manifeetmg  a 
great  taste  for  drawing,  he  was  placed  under  Carlo  Morettini,  a  heraldry 
paintei'.  It  is  therefore  not  without  reason  that  Algarotti  calls  him 
self-taught,  for  though  he  afterwards  received  some  instruction  from 
an  engraver  named  Giovanni  Fabbri,  it  could  have  contributed  but 
little  towards  the  excellence  he  displayed  in  that  branch  of  art  which 
Ae  selected, — architectural  design  and  painting.  For  this  he  was 
doubtless  most  of  all  indebted,  after  his  own  talent,  to  the  instruction 
and  assistance  of  Algarotti  himself,  who  made  him  the  companion  of 
his  journeys  to  various  places,  and  treated  him  as  a  son.  The  attach- 
ment was  reciprocal ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  attentions  to  his  patron 
during  his  last  illness  at  Pisa,  that  he  fell  into  ill  health  himsdf,  and 
died  two  years  afterwards  at  Bologna,  July  18, 1766. 

Algarotti  has  made  frequent  mention  of  Tesi  in  his  letters,  where 
he  has  described  many  of  his  works  at  considerable  length,  and  speaks 
both  of  them  and  him  in  terms  that  would  seem  quite  exaggerated,  if 
they  were  expressed  by  a  less  intelligent  critic,  or  were  his  praises  not 
confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  others.  The  encomium  paid  to  his 
memory  in  the  inscription  on  his  monument  in  the  church  of  St. 
Petromo,  Bologna, — **  Elegantisa  veteris  in  pingendo  omatu,  et  arcbi- 
teetura  restitutori,'* — ^has  not  been  considered  more  than  is  due  to  one 
who  set  an  example  of  more  refined  and  purer  taste  in  architectural 
design  and  composition.  His  productions  are  highly  esteemed,  and 
though  his  pictures  are  few,  he  left'a  great  number  of  drawings,  and 
also  a  series  of  architectural  plates  engraved  by  himself. 

TESSIN.  There  are  three  eminent  Swedes  of  this  name,  father, 
son,  and  grandson.  The  first  of  them,  Nioodemus  the  elder,  or 
NiooDBMUS  VALBNTinsoN  Tebsin,  was  bom  at  Stralsund  in  1619, 
and  held  the  appointment  of  royal  or  crown  architect,  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  bv  Queen  Christina  in  1645,  then  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Simon  de  U  Vall^  Very  little  more  has  been  recorded  of 
him,  except  that  he  visited  Italy,  that  a  patent  of  nobility  was  granted 
to  him  in  1674  by  Charles  XL,  and  that  he  filled  the  oSice  of  magis- 
trAte  at  Stockholm.  Even  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  precisely 
stAted,  but  it  appears  from  collateral  evidence  to  have  been  somewhere 
about  1688.  As  an  ardiitect  one  of  his  chief  works  is  the  palace 
of  Drottningsholm,  begun  by  him  for  the  Queen-Dowaoer  Hedwig 
Eleonora  (widow  of  Charles  Gustavus),  but  completed  by  his  son. 
He  also  erected  the  royal  villa  of  Stromsholm,  and  the  mausoleum  of 
Charles  Qustavus.  In  fame  he  has  been  surpassed  by  his  more 
eminent  son. 

Count  Nioodbkus  Tessin,  who  was  bora  at  Nykoping  in  1654,  and 
had  for  one  of  his  baptismal  sponsors  the  Queen  Maria  Eleonora, 
widow  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  was  carefully  educated  by  his 
father,  expresslv  with  a  view  to  his  future  profession.  As  soon  as  he 
had  completed  his  studies,  first  at  Stockholm,  afterwards  at  Upsala,  he 
was  sent  at  tibe  age  of  eighteen  to  Italy,  whither  he  accompanied  the 
Marquis  del  Monte,  a  nobleman  in  the  service  of  Christina  of  Sweden. 
He  studied  at  Rome  under  Bernini,  and  acquired  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  generally.  After  four  years  thus  spent,  he  visited  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  Malta,  and  again  returned  to  Rome,  at  which  place  he  received 
from  Sweden  his  appointment  as  future  hof-architect  in  1689.  On  his 
retum  he  was  allowed,  by  Charles  XI.,  to  prosecute  his  travels  con- 
formably with  his  earnest  wish  for  fiurther  improvement,  and  this 
time  he  visited  England  and  Franoe,  in  which  latter  countiy  he 
remained  three  years.  On  finally  settling  in  his  native  countiy,  he 
received,  in  addition  to  his  former  appointment,  that  of  city-architect 
to  the  magistracy  of  Stockholm.  The  destruction  of  the  royal  palace 
by  fire  in  1697  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for  displaying  his  ability 
far  more  favourable  than  might  else  have  offered  itself;  and  of  which 
he  so  well  availed  himself  as  to  render  the  new  edifice  one  of  the 
noblest  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  though  not  what  it  would  have  been 
had  his  ideas  been  fully  carried  out.  He  had  also  numerous  oppor- 
tunities of  exhibiting  his  taste  on  a  magnificent  scsle;  though  they 
were  only  of  a  temporary  nature~-on  occasions  of  splendid  court 
pageants  and  festivals,  in  which  his  talent  for  architectural  decoration 
was  employed,  ^e  of  them  was  at  the  solemniBation  of  the  public 
matrj  and  coronation  of  Ulrica  Eleonora,  the  wife  of  Charles  XL,  who 
was  herself  an  artist,  and  displayed  considerable  profideney  in  portrait- 
painting.  By  the  Queen-Dowager  Hedwig  Eleonora  he  was  employed 
not  only  to  complete  Drottningsholm,  but  to  lay  out  the  grounds  and 
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gardens  both  there  and  at  UlriksdaL  Besides  the  cathedral  at  Galmar, 
and  Oxenstiem's  monument,  he  executed  or  designed  a  great  number 
of  other  buildings,  including  a  project  for  rebuilding  the  palace  at 
Copenhagen,  which  was  partly  carried  into  effect  many  years  after  his 
death,  when  it  was  curtailed,  and  by  no  means  improved  in  other 
respects.  Elevations  of  the  original  design  were  published  by  his  son« 
under  the  title  of '  Begin  Hafiuensis  Facies/  Ac.  In  addition  to  his 
profetsional  occupations,  the  count  (which  title  was  conferred  on  him  in 
1714)  was  engaged  in  many  ofilces  that  he  held  at  court,  and  he  took 
a  considerable  share  in  public  and  political  affairs.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  (1728)  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Lund.  Count 
Nicodemus  was  twice  married. 

Count  Chablxs  Gdstayus  Tessin,  the  son  of  Count  Nicodemus  by 
his  first  marrisge,  was  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1695.  Though  not  with- 
out talent  for  architecture,  which  he  had  considerably  improved  by 
travelling,  he  did  not  exercise  it  professionally,  except  in  completing 
the  palace  at  Stockholm  after  his  father's  death.  His  claim  tocelebrity 
was  of  a  veiy  different  kind ;  it  was  as  a  statesman  and  diplomatist  that 
he  chiefly  distinguished  himself.  He  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France  from  1739  to  1742,  and  president  of  the  chancery  from  1747  to 
1752.  As  tutor  to  the  prince-royal,  afterwards  Gustavus  III.,  he 
wrote  for  his  instruction  a  series  of  letters  on  political  and  moral 
topics,  which  were  published,  and  of  which  there  is  a  French  trans- 
lation. Count  Gustavus  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  every  scheme  for 
the  advancement  of  his  country ;  he  did  much  for  the  encouragement 
of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  first  established  tiie  Swedish  Academy 
for  Fainting  and  Sculpture  in  1785.  Some  years  before  his  death  he 
withdrew  from  public  business  and  affidrs,  and  lived  in  retirement  on 
his  estate  at  Akeroe  in  Sudermania,  where  he  died  in  1771 ;  and  by 
his  death  the  family  became  extinct. 

TESTELIN,  or  TETTELIN,  LOUIS,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1615, 
and  was  a  pupU  of  Vouet.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Fiiench  Academy,  though  he  was  only  thirty-three  years  of 
age  at  its  establishment  in  1648.  His  prssentation  picture  was  an 
historical  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1650  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  professors  of  the  academy.  Testelin's  picture  of  the  'Resurrection 
of  Tabitha  by  St.  Paul,'  punted  in  1652,  is  considered  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  French  school  of  painting,  and  is  compared  with 
Le  Sueur*s  celebrated  picture  of  '  Paul  Preaching,'  and  the  '  Burning 
of  the  Books  at  Ephesus;'  it  is  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame;  there 
is  a  print  of  it  by  Bosse  and  Picard  le  Remain.  There  is  another 
celebrated  picture  by  Testelin  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
'Flagellation  of  Si  Paul  and  Silas,'  which  was  painted  in  1655,  the 
year  of  his  death.  '  St.  Louis  attending  a  Sick  Man/  in  the  Hospital 
de  la  Chants,  is  likewise  a  distinguished  work  by  Testelin.  As  he 
died  at  the  early  age  of  forty,  his  works  are  necessarily  scarce.  Le 
Bmn  and  Testelin  were  warm  friends.  Testelin  had  great  theoi^tical 
knowledge,  and  he  and  Le  Brun  frequentiy  conversed  on  the  principles 
of  art.  Testelin  never  was  in  Italy ;  but  on  one  occasion  the  subject 
of  their  argument  was  the  comparative  merit  of  the  Roman  and 
Venetian  schools,  taking  their  abstract  characteristics  as  their  subject, 
Roman  design,  and  Venetian  colour  and  light  and  shade,  Le  Brun 
advocating  the  Roman  and  Testelin  the  Venetian.  After  arguing  the 
whole  night  through,  Le  Brun  rose,  saying,  **  My  friend,  you  have 
charmed  me  by  your  profound  knowledge;  the  victory  is  yours; 
certainly  no  man  is  better  instracted  in  the  great  maxims  of  his  art" 

TE'TRICUS,  CAIUS  PESUWIUS,  a  Roman  senator,  one  of  the 
numerous  .usurpers  of  the  imperial  purple  in  the  3rd  century  a.ix, 
who  are  distinguished  in  Roman  history  by  the  name  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  He  was  governor  of  Aquitania,  and,  after  the  death  of 
several  pretenders  in  Gaul,  was  made  emperor  there  in  268  by 
Victorina,  said  to  be  his  kinswonum,  and  the  widow  of  Victorinus. 
He  reigned  for  a  few  years  not  unprosperouslv;  but  after  the  accession 
of  Aurelian,  finding  himself  unable  to  control  the  turbulent  and  licen« 
tious  soldiery  who  sustained  his  power,  and  becoming  weary  of  their 
crimes,  he  invited  the  new  emperor  into  Gaul,  and  resigned  his  usurped 
dominion  in  the  following  manner : — Dreading  the  resentment  of  his 
troops  if  he  deserted  them  openly,  he  pretended  to  prepare  for  an 
engagement  near  Ch&lons  in  Champagne,  and  then  betrayed  his  army 
into  the  hands  of  Aurelian.  Gibbon  places  this  event  before  the  defeat 
of  Zenobia;  but  Vopiscus  (Aurelianus,  'Historia  Augusta')  says  that 
it  took  place  subsequentiy.  The  triumph  of  Aurelian,  in  274,  was 
ennobled  by  the  presence  of  the  queen  of  the  East,  and  of  Tetricus 
and  his  son,  in  the  train  of  captives.  The  deposed  emperor  was 
treated  by  his  conqueror  with  every  mark  of  distinction  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  made  corrector  of  Lucania  according 
to  Vopiscus  and  other  writers,  or  of  all  Italy,  if  we  follow  Trebellius 
Pollio.  His  son  Tetricus,  who  had  been  made  Csssar  by  Victorina, 
met  with  not  less  &vour  than  his  father  at  the  hands  of  Aurelian,  and 
was  honoured  with  senatorial  dignity.  On  the  coins  of  Tetricus, 
which  are  extant  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  we  find  the  reading 
iifF.ac.Fi8v.TBTaiovB.Ava,  and  also  DfP.TETBiovB.Ava ;  with,  on  the 
reverse,  iMF.acLAVDiVB.Ayo,  which,  as  Eckhel  ('Doot.  Vet.  Num.') 
remarks,  would  imply  an  alliance  between  him  and  Claudius  Gothicus. 
Spon  ('MiscelL,'  274,  Lugd.,  1685)  gives  an  inscription  on  a  marble 
found  at  Rouen  with  the  tides  of  Tetricus  more  at  length :  cfesybio. 
TBTBico.  KOBiLissnfo.  OAEB.p.v.Ava.UL  Coius  struck  in  the  name  of 
the  younger  Tetricus  yet  remain. 
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TEXKIUA,  or  TEXERA,  JOSEPH,  was  born  of  ft  good  family  in 
Portugal,  about  the  begiDoing  of  1548.  After  distiDguishitig  himself 
at  the  uniTenity,  he  entered  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  in  1565,  and 
obtained  general  respect  for  his  learning  and  virtue.  He  was  prior  of 
the  convent  of  Santarem  in  1578,  when  King  Sebastian  undertook  his 
expedition  into  Africa. 

Id  the  troubles  which  ensued,  Texeira  attached  himself  to  the  party 
of  Don  Antonio,  and  accompanied  that  prince  to  France  in  1581, 
where  he  went  to  solicit  assistance  against  Philip  II.  Texeim  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  1582,  a  compendium  of  the  history 
of  Portugal.  The  work  la  very  scarce  (it  is  described  as  a  thin  quarto 
of  70  pages),  and  appears  to  have  been  published  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  Don  Antonio's  claim  to  the  throne  of  Portugal.  The 
author  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  naval  battle  off 
Terceira  on  the  26th  of  July  1582,  and  carried  to  Lisbon,  whence  he 
contrived  to  make  his  escape  and  rejoin  Don  Antonio.  Duard  Nonius 
li  Leone,  a  converted  Jew,  employed  by  Philip  II.  to  refute  the  *  Com- 
pendium of  Portuguese  History,'  asserts  that  Texeira,  while  a  prisoner 
at  Lisbon,  denied  to  him  that  he  was  the  author. 

The  partisans  of  the  League  having  obliged  Don  Antonio  to  quit 
Paris,  Texeira  accompanied  him  as  his  confessor,  first  to  Bretagne,  and 
in  1586  to  England.  In  1588,  having  returned  to  France,  he  was 
introduced  to  Henri  III.  and  the  queen-mother:  the  former  appointed 
him  a  court  chaplain;  the  latter  despatched  him  on  a  confidential 
mission  to  Lyon,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  League,  believing  that 
a  Dominican  friar  was  unlikely  to  be  suspected  of  being  an  agent  of 
the  court.  Texeira  remained  at  Lyon  from  July  1588  to  January  1589. 
During  this  interval  he  prepared  for  publication  a  reply  to  the  attack 
upon  his  History  by  Nonius  k  Leone.  This  pamphlet,  or  some  indis- 
creet expressions  m  conversation,  having  given  umbrage  to  the 
Leaguers,  he  was  obliged  to  fly ;  the  papers  left  in  his  cell  were 
seized,  and  the  whole  impression  of  his  pamphlet  (with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  copies)  destroyed.  He  rejoined  Henri  III.  at  Tours,  and 
after  the  murder  of  that  prince,  in  August  1589,  was  continued  in  his 
ofBce  of  court-chaplain  by  Henri  IV.,  to  whose  service  he  attached 
himself.  After  the  entry  of  Henri  mto  Paris,  Don  Antonio  was 
enabled  to  return  to  that  cittr,  and  Texeira  appears  to  have  resumed 
his  office  of  confessor.  In  March  1595  he  published  a  new  edition  of 
the  work  which  had  been  destroyed  at  Lyon;  but  his  labour  was  in 
vain,  for  he  was  called,  in  the  August  following,  to  perform  the  last 
service  of  his  church  to  the  prince  whose  cause  he  had  advocated  with 
such  fidelity. 

In  1596  Texeira  was  a  witness  of  the  public  abjuration  of  Calvinism 
by  the  dowager^princess  of  Cond^  at  Kouen.  The  Papal  legate  selected 
him  to  instruct  and  confirm  the  princess  in  her  new  faith ;  and  from 
that  time  till  his  death  he  continued  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
house  of  Cond^.  This  engagement  left  him  pretty  much  the  command 
of  his  own  time,  and  he  employed  it  principally  in  his  favourite  study 
of  genealogy.  A  list  of  his  published  works  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  article :  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  '  Genealogy  of  the  House  of  Cond^,'  published  in  1598, 
he  added  an  account  of  the  public  ceremonial  of  the  princess's  re- 
conciliation with  the  Roman  Catholic  chiirch. 

In  1601  he  published  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Don  Sebas- 
tian, '  from  his  expedition  into  Africa  in  1578,  till  the  6th  of  January 
of  this  present  year  1601.'  We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  this 
work ;  but  the  following  passage  from  Etoile's  '  Journal  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  IV.'  throws  some  light  upon  the  expression  quoted  from  its 
title-page: — "Friday,  the  Ist  of  June,  1601,  comes  the  intelligence 
that  the  false  or  true  Don  Sebastian  (for  as  yet  one  knows  not  which  to 
call  him)  has  been  sent  to  the  galleys  by  order  of  the  viceroy  of 
Naples. . . .  The  Portuguese  maintain  that  he  is  the  true  Don  Sebas- 
tian :^  they  have  solicited  various  courts  to  obtain  his  liberty,  and 
published  several  works  in  his  favour.  Among  others  Joseph  Texeira, 
a  Dominican,  has  undertaken  several  journeys  to  Bavaria,  England, 
Venice,  and  Rome,  where  he  has  disseminated  his  writings ;  and  finally, 
he  has  caused  to  be  printed  at  Paris  a  collection  of  prophecies  current 
among  the  Portuguese,  which  foretold  all  that  has  happened  to  their 
king  Sebastian."  That  Texeira,  whose  writings  show  him  to  have 
been  an  accomplished  scholar,  whose  confidential  employment  by 
Catherine  de'  Medici  is  a  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  his  abilities, 
and  whose  high  moral  character  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  should 
have  believed  the  individual  here  mentioned  to  have  been  the  real 
Don  Sebastian,  appears  upon  first  thoughts  a  strong  testimony  in  his 
favour.  But  L'Etoiles  account  of  the  nature  of  the  book  weakens  the 
presumption,  and  Texeira's  inveteracy  against  the  Spaniards  renders  it 
probable  that  the  account  is  correct.  He  is  said  to  have  declared 
from  the  pulpit,  when  preaching  on  the  duty  of  loving  one's  neighbour, 
that "  we  are  bound  to  love  all  men,  of  whatever  religion,  sect,  or 
nation--even  Castilians." 

Texeira  died  in  the  convent  of  the  Jacobins  at  Paris,  on  the  29th  or 
80th  of  June  1604.  L'Etoile,  who  mentions  his  death,  says,  "  He  has 
lust  returned  fh)m  England,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the  king, 
who  gave  him  a  hundred  crowns  for  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 
While  there  he  had  seen  the  king  of  England,  to  whom  he  presented 
Ws  'Genealogy'  which  he  had  compiled,  and  which  was  well  received. 
He  was  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  England  when  he  was  taken  ilL" 


Texeira's  frequent  visits  to  England,  both  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth 
and  James,  gave  rise  to  suspicions  of  his  attachment  to  the  Romish 
Church.  For  these  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  reasonable 
ground ;  he  wis  opposed  to  the  ultra-Romanist  party  of  the  League 

;  in  France,  because  it  waS  allied  with  Philip  II.,  but  his  religiooa 
opinions  never  appear  to  have  varied. 

I  The  published  works  of  Texeira  are — 1.  'De  PortugalUsc  Ortu, 
Regni  Initiis,  denique  de  Rebus  h  Regibus  universoque  regno  prsedars 

I  gestis  Compendium,*  Parisiis,  1582,  in  4to,  77  pp.,  very  rare ;  2. '  De 
Eleotionis  Jure  quod  oompetit  viris  Portugallen^bus  in  augurandia 

I  suis  Regibus  ao  Principibus.'  Parisiis,  8vo,  1590 :  this  is  a  reprint  of 
the  answer  to  Nonius  k  Leone,  printed  and  destroyed  at  Lyon  in 

I  1589  :  a  third  edition  was  published  at  Paris  in  1595,  with  the  title, 
'  Speculum  Tyrannidis  Philippi,  Regis  Castillss,  in  usurpanda  Porta- 
gallia;'  S.  'Exegesis  Genealogica,  sive  Explioatio  Arboris  QentUitiae 
invictissimi  ao  potentissimi  Qalliarum  regis  Henricl  ejus  nommis  lY.' 
This  work  was  published  at  Tours  in  1590 ;  at  Leyden,  with  additions, 
in  1592 ;  again  at  Leyden  in  1617,  with  the  title,  '  Stemmata  Francis 
item  Navamn  Regum  h  prima  utriusque  Qentis  Origins ;'  all  the  three 
editions  are  in  4to. ;  4.  '  Explicatio  Genealogise  Henrid  IL  Condea 
Principis,'  Paris,  1596.  An  edition  in  4to,  and  another  in  8vo,  and  a 
translation  into  French  by  Jean  de  Montlyord,  all  appeared  in  the 
same  year.  To  the  edition  of  1598  was  appended  '  Karratio  in  qua 
tractatur  de  Apparitione,  Abjuratione,  Conversione,  et  Synaxi  Illustris- 
simse  Principis  Charlottse  CatharinsQ  TrimoUiae,  Principissss  Condes;' 
5.  '  De  Flammula,  seu  Vezillo  S.  Dionysii,  vel  de  Orimphla  aut  Aori- 

;  flamma  Tractatus,*  Paris,  8vo,  1698;  6.  'Adventure  admirable  par 

I  devers  toutes  autres  des  Sidles  passds  et  presents,  qui  contient  un 

I  Discours  touchant  lee  Succ^  du  Roi  de  Portugal,  D.  Sebastian,  depuis 
son  voyage  d'Afrique,  auquel  il  se  perdit  en  la  bataille  qu'il  eat  centre 

'  les  InfidMes  en  1578,  jusqu'au  6  de  Janvier  present,  an  1601 ;'  tradoit 
du  Castillan,  8vo,  Paris. 

I  (This  sketch  has  been  cotnpiled  from  the  dictionaries  of  Bayle  and 
Moreri,  and  Nicolaus  Anton! us;    from   the  Prefaces    to   Texeira's 

I  '  Genealogy  of  Henry  IV.'  and  his  reply  to  Nonius  h  Leone ;  and  from 
Pierre  de  I'Etoile's  '  Journal  of  the  Roign  of  Henry  IV.,'  vol  ii.,  pp. 

I  559-61,  and  voL  ill,  pp.  194-6,  edition  published  at  the  Hague  b  1761, 
in  4  vols.  8vo.) 

TEXEIRA,  or  TEXERA,  PEDRO,  a  native  of  Portugal,  one  of 
the  earliest  cultivators  of  modem  Persian  literature.  The  place  and 
date  of  his  birth  and  death  are  alike  unknown.  The  author  of  the 
notice  of  his  life  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle,'  says  that  he  was 
bom  in  1570,  but  does  not  mention  the  authority  on  which  he  makes 
the  statement.  Cotolendi,  who  translated  Texeira's  work  into  French, 
states  that  his  author,  "  instigated  by  a  vehement  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  history  <^  Persia,  passed  several  years  in  that 
country,  and  having  made  himself  perfectly  master  of  the  language, 
devoted  himself,  by  the  advice  of  some  able  and  enlightened  Persians, 
to  the  study  of  Mirkhond."  Texeira  himself  has  informed  us  that 
being  at  Malacca,  in  the  beginning  of  1600,  he  embarked  in  the  month 
of  May  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  whence  ho  took  shipping  for 
Mexico,  and  ultimately  arrived  at  Lisbon  on  the  20th  of  October 
1601.  His  correspondents  in  the  East  having  failed  to  transmit  to 
him  some  money  which  he  had  left  in  their  charge,  ha  was  obliged 
to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Goa  to  recover  it.  Disgusted  with  the  sea, 
he  resolved  to  return  overland ;  and  having  in  pursuance  of  his  deter- 
mination sailed  from  Goa,  on  the  9th  of  February  1604,  and  arrived 
at  fiasrah  on  the  6th  of  August  (being  detained  some  time  at  Ormuz),  he 
travelled  by  way  of  Meshed-Ali  to  Baghdad,  and  thenoe  to  Anna,  Aleppo, 
and  Scanderoon,  where  he  took  shipping  for  Venice.  After  a  short  stay 
in  that  city,  he  made  the  tour  of  lUly,  crossed  the  Alps  into  France, 
and  then  retired  to  Antwerp,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  compiling  a 
book,  which  he  published  in  1610.  After  that  event  we  again  lose 
sight  of  him  entirely. 

His  work,  the  first  book  of  which,  we  are  told  by  Antonio  de  Leon 
Plnelo,  was  composed  in  Portuguese,  but  translated  into  Spanish,  and 
the  rest  written  in  that  language  witha  view  to  publication,  is  entitled. 
'  Reladon  de  los  Reyes  de  Persia  y  Ormuz:  Viagi  de  la  India  Oriental 
hasta  Italia  por  Tierra  el  aflo  de  1604,'  Antwerp,  1610.  (N.  Antonio 
says  it  Was  published  in  4  to ;  Antonio  de  Leon  says  it  was  published 
in  8vo.)  It  consists  of  three  parts :  the  first  is  a  history  of  the  kings 
of  Persia,  compiled  from  Mirkhond  with  a  brief  continuation,  down  to 
the  age  of  the  compiler ;  the  second  is  an  abridgment  of  the  history 
of  Ormuz,  by  Turan-shah,  one  of  the  kings  of  that  district  (a  work 
which  appears  to  be  known  in  Europe  only  from  Texeira's  abstract), 
also  witn  a  continuation ;  the  third,  an  account  of  Texeira's  overland 
journey  from  India  to  Europe.  Alfonso  Laser  translated  the  work 
into  Italian,  and  inserted  it  in  his  '  Orbe  Universal '  the  same  year  in 
which  it  was  published ;  Schikhart,  in  his  '  Tarich,  sen  Series  Regnm 
Persies,'  published  at  TUbingen  in  1628,  spei^  in  the  highest  terms 
of  Texeira's  learning  and  diligence;  Van  Laet  appended  a  Latin  trans* 
lation  of  Texeira's  Itinerary  from  Ormuz  to  Basrah  and  Baghdad  to 
his  'Persia,'  published  at  Leyden  in  1633;  Cotolendi  published  a 
French  translation  of  the  entire  book  at  Paris  in  1681,  which  the 
writer  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle '  justly  characteriaes  as  "  asaes 
mauvaiBe."  In  short,  down  to  the  time  of  Tavemaer  and  ChanUn, 
Texeira  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  pHnoipal  autbori^ 
respecting  Persia.    The  hiatorical  part  of  his  worlc  Is  now  of  littis 
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importance,  but  his  voyage  ap  the  PeraiaQ  Qulf,  and  his  route  from 
Basrah  to  Meshed-Ali,  Baghdad,  Anna,  Aleppo,  and  Scanderoon,  may 
Btill  be  studied  with  advantage. 

Antonio  and  Leon  Pinelo  mention  a  book  entitled  '  Naufragio  de 
Jorge  Albuqnerque  e  Prosopopeia  a  aeu  looyor/  published  at  Lubon 
in  1601,  by  a  Peter  Texeira»  but  do  not  identify  him  with  our  author. 
A  '  Certificaoion  del  Discubrimiento  de  el  Mara&on/  by  a  Pedro 
Tezeyra,  '  Capitan  Maior  del  Parft/  ia  appended  to  the  acoount  of  the 
disoovery  of  that  river,  published  at  Madrid  in  1641,  by  Ohristoval  de 
Acu&a :  thia  was  apparently  a  different  person.  A  third  geographer 
of  the  name  of  Pedro  Texeira  is  mentioned  b^  Antonio  as  ^  tuive  at 
Madrid  a  few  years  previous  to  the  publication  of  his  dictionary 
(1672) :  this  one  compiled  a  map  of  Portugal  and  a  'Bescripcion  de  la 
Costa  de  Kspana,'  neither  of  wMch  appear  to  have  been  published. 

( Voyages  de  Texeira,  on  VHUioire  dea  Jtois  de  Peree,  traduite  d'Es- 
pagnol  en  Frangaise,  h  Paris,  12mo,  1681;  Spilome  de  la  Biblioiheca 
Oriental  y  Occidental^  Nautica  y  Qeoffraficc^  de  Don  Antonio  de  Leon 
Pinelo,  en  Madrid,  fol.,  1738;  BMiotheca  Jffi^pana  iVbvo,  Auctore  D. 
Nicolao  Antonio,  recognita,  emendata,  et  aucta,  Matriti,  foL,  1788 ; 
Tarich:  h,  e.  Series  lUguia  Pertia  ab  ArdtcJtir-JBabekan,  ueqw  ad 
Jazdigerdenh,  a  Chalifitiit  exptUsum^  authore  Wilhelmo  Schikard, 
TubingsB,  4to,  1628 ;  Pertia,  $eu  Regni  Pereici  Status,  Variaque  Jtiuera 
in  atque  per  Pertiamt  Lugd.  Batav.,  24 mo^  1683.) 

TiLZEL,  or  TETZEL,  JOHANN,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
His  name  would  have  been  forgotten  but  for  the  scandalous  manner 
in  which  he  earned  on  the  'tn&c  in  indulgences,  which  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  better  part  of  his  contemporaries*  and  thus  led  to 
the  reformation  in  Qermany.  He  was  a  native  of  Leiprig,  where  he 
studied  theology,  and  afterwards  entered  the  order  of  the  Dominicans 
in  the  Pauliner  Kloster.  In  the  year  1502  the  pope  a|>pointed  him 
preacher  of  indulgences  for  Germany.  He  converted  this  office  into  a 
most  lucrative  traffic,  and  is  said  to  have  made  use  of  the  basest 
means  for  the  purpose  of  obtaiuing  money.  His  oonduct  too  was  so 
bad,  that  he  was  condemned  at  Insjpruck  to  be  sewed  up  in  a  sack  and 
to  be  drowned,  having  been  oonvicted  of  adultery.  But  the  inter- 
ference of  his  superiors  oaused  the  sentence  to  be  changed  into 
imprisonment  for  life.  He  was  aooordisgly  conveyed  to  Leipsigi  and 
confined  in  a  tower  which  stood  in  th^t  city  near  the  Grimmagate 
(Grimmaer^Thor)  until  the  year  1834,  when  it  was  pulled  down.  He 
had  however  not  been  imprisoned  long  before  he  was  set  at  liberty  at 
the  request  of  Albert^  archbishop  of  Mains,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries.  Tezel  now  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Bome,  and  acted  the 
part  of  a  penitent  so  well,  that  Pope  Leo  X.  not  only  absolved  him  of 
his  sins,  but  appointed  him  commissarius  apostoUougs  in  Germany,  in 
addition  to  which  the  archbishop  of  Mains  made  him  *  inquisitor 
haereticsB  pravitatisi'  In  his  capacity  of  papal  commissary  he  now 
carried  on  his  traffic  in  indulgence  more  impudently  than  ever.  He 
traversed  Saxony  in  an  open  carriage,  accompanied  by  attendants^  and 
carryipg  with  hun  two  ohestsi  one  of  which  contained  the  indulgenoes, 
and  the  other  the  mon^  raised  from  their  ask.  This  latter  onest  if 
said  to  have  had  the  foUowiog  inscription  : — 

•*  Sobald  das  geld  im  kasten  kllngrt, 
Sobald  die  seel'  gen  bimmel  springt, 
(So  soon  as  the  gold  in  the  chest  rings, 
So  soon  the  soul  to  hearen  springs.) 

Hifl  repatation  for  sanctity  bad  beooma  so  grealb  that  in  sevaral 
places  the  population  of  towns  met  him  in  soleaan  procession,  and  this 
entry  was  accompanied  with  the  ziugiag  of  the  ehuroh-beUs.  He  sold 
indulgences  fw  all  crimes*  murder,  peijury,  adultavy,  and  not  only  for 
crimes  already  committed,  but  also  for  those  which  a  person  might 
oommit  At  last,  in  the  year  1517,  Luther  openly  opposed  him,  in 
the  celebrated  theees  which  he  fixed  on  the  choiuh-door  «f  Wittemheffg. 
Tesel  made  a  reply  in  another  set  of  theses,  which  however  were 
immediately  burnt  by  the  studenta  in  the  market-plaee  of  Witlem- 
berg.  Tesel  seems  to  have  acted  oontiary  to  the  intention  of  his 
superiors,  and  to  have  gone  beyond  his  instmctiona,  &»  Karl  von 
MiltitK,  who  was  sent  by  the  pope  to  settle  the  disputes  which  had 
arisen  out  of  his  conduct,  reprimanded  him  asveraly.  In  the  year 
1518  however  Tezel,  notwithstanding  all  this,  obtained  the  dagria  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  at  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder.  After  this  event,  he 
returned  to  Leiprig  to  hia  convent^  where  he  died,  Auguat  7,  1519,  of 
the  plague,  shortly  after  the  oelebrated  theological  disptttatttn  of  Sek 
and  Karlstad!  He  was  buried  hi  the  chnrch  of  his  eoBMBt  <the 
preeent  chapel  of  the  univerritj);  but  there  is  now  am  trees  cf  his 
graven  as  that  part  of  the  churoAi  which  oonUined  his  remains  was 
pulled  down  in  the  17th  century  to  make  room  for  same  fortificaitionfc 
Compare  P.  Melanchthonius,  Bittctria  ^itai  M.  LtUkeri,  i.  p.  168,  Aa ; 
Qieseler,  Lebrbuch  der  neiieni  KirehmtgeBckidUe,  vol  iii  p.  20; 
Loscher,  VoUttdndige  JSrfortMUHm^'Ada,  ii.  p.  824;  andmoBs  espe- 
cially Heohtins,  Vita  TeaeliL 

THAARUP,  THOMAS,  a  Danish  post  and  dramatist^  highly 
esteemed  by  hia  countrymen  ae  one  of  the  dasaiCs  in  their  laiaratnra, 
was  the  eon  of  an  ironmonger  at  Copenhagen.  He  was  bom  21st 
August  1749,  the  very  same  day  as  Edward  Storm,  another  poe! 
This  coineidenoe  would  hardly  deserve  motioe,  if  eooMkhing  ef  the 
^narveUoos  had  not  haen  founded  upon  it^  It  be&og  said  that  Thaamp'a 


mother  dreamed  that  the  wife  of  a  dergyman  at  Guldbransdalen 
was  delivered  just  at  the  same  time  of  a  son,  who  would  be  the  rival 
of  her  owD.  If  not  great,  both  of  them  were  popular  and  national 
po^ ;  and  though  neither  very  numerous  nor  of  very  great  extent, 
their  productions,  especially  their  lyric  pieces,  earned  for  them  a  repu- 
tation which  doea  not  always  fall  to  the  lot  of  writers  of  more  ambition 
and  of  higher  pretension.  Thia  was  more  particularly  the  case  with 
r^rd  to  Thaarup,  whose  three  little  musical  dramas,  '  Hoatgildet,' 
'Peters  Biyllup,'  and  ' Hiemkomsten,'  are  esteemed  chefs-d'oouvre  of 
their  kind,  and  the  songs  and  airs  were  known  by  heart  by  every  one, 
and  repeated  over  all  Denmark.  Their  celebrity  was  not  at  all  less 
than  that  of  the  '  Beggara'  Opera '  in  this  country.  Thaamp  suc- 
ceeded Storm  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  theatre  at  Copenhagen,  in 
which  situation  he  remained  till  1800.  But  though  he  survived  Storm 
a  full  quarter  of  a  century,  Thaarup's  literary  life  did  not  extend  much 
beyond  that  of  Storm.^  If  he  did  not  eutirely  lay  a^ide  his  pen  at  the 
oommencement  of  the  present  century,  all  the  productions  by  which 
he  will  be  remembered  had  appeared  in  the  precediag  one.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  died  on  the  1 1th  of  July, 
1821.   Some  of  his  hymns  have  been  translated  into  German  by  Voas. 

THA'Bi<:T,  BEN  KORUAH,  an  emioent  physician,  philosopher, 
and  geometrician,  whose  complete  names,  as  given  by  Ibn  Abi 
'Ossaibiah  (*  Pontes  Relationum  de  Classibus  Medicorum/  cap.  10,  §  8), 
were  Abti  '1-Hasan  Thibet  Ben  Eorrah.  He  was  bom  at  Harrdn  in 
Mesopotamia  a-H.  221  (a.i>.  835-6),  where  he  at  first  followed  the 
business  of  a  money-changer ;  he  aA^rwards  however  went  to  Baghdad 
to  pursue  his  studies,  which  he  carried  on  with  so  much  zeal  that  he 
became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  literary  and  scientific  men  of  hia 
age.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Sabians,  but  got  entangled  in 
some  religious  disputes,  and  was  expelled  from  their  communion.  In 
consequence  of  this  he  left  Harr^,  where  he  had  been  residing  for 
some  time,  and  went  to  Baghdad  with  the  celebrated  astronomer 
Mohammed  Ben  M4sa.  There  he  lived  in  his  house,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  him  to  Mo'tadhed  BiUah,  sixteenth  of  the  'Abbaside  Khalifs 
(A.H.  279-289,  A.D.  892-902),  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  astrologers, 
and  ever  afterwards,  on  account  of  hia  acquirements  and  hia  pleasing 
manner^  continued  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  him.  He  died  on 
the  26th  of  Safar,  a.h.  288  (February  18,  A.a  901),  aged  sixty-seven 
lunar,  or  sixty-five  solar  years.  His  sons  Senin  and  Ibrahim,  and 
their  descendants,  practised  physio  with  much  reputation  at  Baghdad 
for  more  than  a  oenturr  after  his  death.  Thibet  himself  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  learned  man,  and  also  a  good  practical  physician,  as 
he  tells  a  story  of  the  way  in  which  he  restored  to  life  a  mau  that  was 
supposed  to  be  dead,  (Caairi, '  Biblioth.  Arabico-Hisp.  Escur.,'  tom.  L 
p.  389.)  He  was  also  a  veiy  voluminous  author,  as  the  bare  titles 
of  his  works,  as  given  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  <  Arabioa 
Philosophorum  Bibliotheca,'  take  up  about  two  folio  pages  in  Caairi'a 
Catalogue.  They  consist  of  mathematical,  medical,  and  soological 
treatises^  written  in  Arabic,  besides  translations  into  that  language  of 
several  of  the  works  of  Galen,  Ptolemy,  Autoljcus,  Euclid,  &a  He 
wrote  also  several  in  S)rriac,  on  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Sabians;  but  none  either  of  these  or  his  Arabic  works  have  (as  far 
as  the  writer  is  awars)  been  publiahed  or  translated,  though  several  of 
them  still  exist  in  manuscript  in  some  of  the  European  libraries. 
(Wiistenfeld,  Geeehickte  der  AraJbiechen  Aerzte  ;  Ca»iri,  lococit, ;  NicoU 
and  Pusey,  CaUd.  MSS,  Arab,  Biblioth,  BodL,  pp.  257,  295 ;  De  Eossi, 
pisioH,  Stor.  degli  Autori  A^abi) 

THA'BET  BEN  SKNA'N,  the  grandson  of  the  preceding,  whose 
names  are  given  by  Ibn  Abi  'Ossaibiuh  (*  Fontes  Kelationum  de  Classi- 
buB  Medioorum,'  cap.  10,  §  6)  as  Abii  '1-Hasan  Thibet  Ben  Seoin  Ben 
TbiU)et  Ben  Korrah.  He  was  celebrated,  like  the  other  members  of 
his  family,  as  a  physician,  philosopher,  and  mathematician,  and  was 
supariatwident  of  the  hospital  at  Baghdad  duriog  the  r^ign  of  Al- 
Motteia,  the  tvrenty-third  of  the  'Abbaside  kalife,  A.H.  334  863  (▲.]>. 
946-974).  Ha  expounded  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen ;  but 
hia  principal  work  appears  to  have  been  a  History  of  his  Own  Times, 
from  the  year  a.h.  290  (ajx  903)  to  the  year  of  his  own  death,  A.H.  368 
(A.D.  973-74),  whish  is  highly  praised  by  Abti  '1-Faraj  ('  Hist  Compend. 
Dynast,'  p.  208),  and  was  continued  after  his  death  by  his  nephew 
HeliU,  s[nd  by  other  writers.  Dr.  Sprenger,  in  the  notes  to  his  transla- 
tion of  £1-Maa'ildi's  *  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems,'  vol  L,  p. 
24,  8vo,  Londpn,  1841,  oorreota  sn  anachronism  of  Haji  Khalfa,  who 
ascribes  this  work  to  his  grandiather  Thl^hat  Ben  Eorcah.  (Wiisten- 
feld,  QeeekkhU  der  Arabitdm  Aartnts  Assemsoi,  BiJbliotk.  Orient,, 
?oL  iL,  p.  817.) 

THACKERAY,  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE,  English  novelist  and 
eaeayistf  was  bom,  in  1811,  at  CalooUik  Hb  fathei;  the  son  of  the 
Hev.  SLichard  Thackeray,  of  Hadley,  in  Middlesex,  was  of  an  old 
Yorkahire  £aaaily,  and  held  a  aitoation  in  the  East  India  Company's 
civil  service;  his  mother,  who  still  (185T)  lives,  is,  we  believe,  oi 
Welsh  descent  Mr.  Thackeray  was  educated  at  Cambridge  about  the 
same  tisae  as  tha  poet  Tennyaon,  the  late  J.  M.  Kemble,  and  others 
sineo  distinguished  in  various  walks ;  but  he  left  the  university  without 
taking  a  degree.  He  inherited  a  good  fortune  on  oomiog  of  age ;  and 
his  intention  at  fint  was  to  be  aa  artiat.  In  the  course  of  hia  eduoa- 
tioa  for  this  profession  he  visitsd  Italy  and  other  parte  of  the  Continent 
in  his  youth ;  and  ia  Mr.  Lewis's  '  Life  of  Gothe '  is  a  very  interesting 
latter  writtsn  by  Mr.  Thackeray  to  the  author,  in  which  he  gives  aa 
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account  of  his  residence  for  a  time,  with  other  young  Englishmen,  at 
Weimar,  and  of  his  reminiscences  of  Qothe,  with  some  of  the  members 
of  whose  family  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy.  ReooUeotions  of  his  young 
artist-life  are  also  to  be  found  interwoven  into  his  fictions ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  admirable  illustrations  executed  by  his  own 
pencil  for  many  of  his  writings,  he  has  not  given  the  world  the  means 
of  judging  what  success  he  might  have  attained  had  he  continued  his 
devotion  to  art  as  a  profession.    It  seems  to  have  been  between  his 
twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  years  that  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  becoming 
an  artist  and  adopted  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters.    Although  from  the 
very  first  he  exhibited  those  peculiar  faculties  as  a  writer  which  have 
latterly  secured  him  his  extraordinary  reputation  and  influence,  his 
progress  towards  popularity,  or  even  towards  general  recognition,  was 
slow.    He  is  said  to  have  written  for  the  '  Times'  during  the  editor- 
ship of  Barnes ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  connected  with  other 
London  journals  at  different  periods.    It  was  in  'Fraser^s  Magarine* 
however,  that  he  worked  his  way  into  the  esteem  of  those  who  were 
capable  of  discerning  an  original  talent  in  brief  magame  papers,  and 
of  inferHng  what  it  could  accomplish  when  exercised  on  a  large  scale. 
Under  the  characteristic  pseudonym  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  he 
wrote,  for  a  series  of  years,  tales,  essays,  and  sketches  for  this  maga- 
ssine,  all  distinguished  by  shrewd  observation,  exquisite  style,  and  the 
play  of  keen  wit  and  delicate  irony  over  a  hard  and  subtle  philosophic 
meaning.    His  first  separate  publications,  also  under  the  name  of 
Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  were  '  The  Paris  Sketoh-Book,'  in  2  vols.,  in 
1840,  and  '  The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon,  in  Three  Letters  to  Miss 
Smith  of  London,'  and  '  The  Chronicle  of  the  Drum,'  published  toge- 
ther, in  1841.    Neither  these  nor  the  '  Irish  Sketch-Book,'  in  2  vols., 
1848,  had  any  success  with  the  publia      Here  and  there  however, 
individuals  of  deeper  insight  were  noting  the  appearance  of  the  new 
author  as  one  who  was  sure  at  last  to  be  recognised  as  one  of  the 
higher  English  humorists;   and  among  these  critics  was  the  late 
Jobn  Sterling,  who,  as  early  as  1841,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
story  called  'The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,'  then  being  published  in 
'  Fraser,'  did  justice  to  the  author's  genius  and  predicted  his  being 
better  known  (see  Carlyle's  '  Life  of  Sterling').    What  perhaps  accel- 
erated Mr.  Thackeray's  progress  towards  recognition  was  his  becoming 
a  contributor  to  '  Punch.'    His  first  papers  &ere  were  those  bearing 
the  signature  of  The  Fat  Contributor;    and  these  were  followed 
by  others,  characterised  by  wit  and  satire  of  the  finest  and  purest 
vein,  and  some  of  which — such  as  'Jeames's  Diary 'and  'The  Snob 
Papers' — attained  an  independent  reputation  and  greatly  enhanced 
the  character  of  the  periodical  in  which  they  appeared.    Not  a  few  of 
his  contributions  to  '  Punch'  were  in  verse.    Meanwhile,  Mr.  Thadceray 
was  publishing  also,  in  a  separate  form,  both  new  works  and  reprints. 
In  1846  appeared  his  '  Notes  of  a  Journey  from  Comhill  to  Qrand 
Cairo  by  way  of  Lisbon,  Athens,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem,  by 
M.  A.  Titmarsh '  (these  '  notes '  being  the  result  of  an  actual  journey 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  his  health);  in  1847,  he  published  a 
short  Christmas-Book,  called  'Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball; '  and  at  the  same 
time  (1846-48)  he  was  writing  and  publishing  in  monthly  numbers, 
after  the  fashion  of  which  Dickens  had  set  the  example,  his  celebrated 
'Vanity  Fair :  a  Novel  without  a  Hero:  with  illustrations  on  steel  and 
wood  by  the  author.'    At  the  time  when  the  first  few  numbers  of  this 
novel  were  appearing,  Mr..Thackeray's  name  was  still  scarcely  known 
to  the  general  public ;  but  before  the  novel  was  fiimshed,  it  was  vridely 
difi'used,  and  then  began  that  association  of  the  names  of  Thadceray 
and  Dickens  as  the  two  rival  novelists  of  the  day,  and  that  discussion 
in  literary  circles  of  the  relative  merits  of  their  respective  styles  and 
methods,  which  has  continued  ever  since.     Mr.  Thackeray  however 
had  still  much  to  do  to  make  up  his  leeway  in  respect  of  quantity,  as  com- 
pared with  his  distinguished  contemporary  whose  career  of  &me  had 
begun  so  much  earlier  in  life.  'Our  Street,'  a  little  volume  of  the  Christ- 
mas kind,  appeared  in  1 848,  and  '  Doctor  Birch  and  his  Toung  Friends,' 
a  volume  of  the  same  kind,  in  1849 ;  in  which  latter  year  appeued  a 
reprint  of  <  The  History  of  Samuel  Titmarsh  and  the  Gtreat  Hoggarty 
Diamond.'    In  this  year  also  was  begun  '  The  History  of  Pendennis ; 
his  fortunes  and  misfortunes,  his  friends  and  his  greatest  enemy,  with 
illustrations  by  the  author.'     This,  the  second  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
serial  fictions,  was  concluded  in  1850;  and  in  the  same  year  was 
published  the    Christmas  book    entitled  'Rebecca  and  Rowena,  a 
Romance  upon  Romance,' being  a  mock  continuation  in  the  Thackeray 
spirit  of  Scott's  novel  of  Ivanhoe.    Next  year  appeared  '  The  Kiokle- 
burys  on  the  Rhine,'  on  the  publication  of  which  a  critic  in  the  'Times ' 
took  the  opportunity  of  repeating  against  Mr.  Thackeray  the  charges 
already  common  in  the  critical  world,  that  he  delighted  in  representing 
the  ugly  side  of  human  nature  and  seemed  sceptical  of  the  existenoe 
of  amiability  or  real  virtue  in  the  world.    This  drew  forth  from  Mr. 
Thackeray  a  very  pungent  reply  in  the  form  of  an  '  Essay  on  Thunder 
and  Small  Beer,'  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  the  sketch  in 
questiou.    Perhaps  a  more  efficient  answer  to  the  ohaigea  above 
indicated  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  '  History  of  Henry 
Esmond,  Esq.,  written  by  himself'  published,  not  serially,  but  entire 
in  three  volumes,  in  1852.    This  beautiful  and  very  peculiar  novel, 
though  deficient  in  some  of  the  elmnents  of  popular  interest,  gave  a 
new  idea  of  the  author's  powers  of  conception  and  style.    The  scene 
being  laid  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  Addison,  Steele,  and  other  wits 
of  the  time  bemg  introduced  as  characters,  the  author  had  been  obliged. 


in  preparing  the  novel,  to  make  the  social  manners  and  the  conspieucos 
men  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  a  subject  of  historical  study;  and  out  of 
these  researches  arose  his  'Lectures  on  the  English  Humorists  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,'  which  were  first  delivered  in  Willis's  Rooms,  in 
London,  before  a  very  brilliant  audience  in  the  summer  of  1851,  after- 
wards in  the  provinces,  and  finally  in  America,  where  the  author 
spent  some  months  for  the  purpoee,  and  was  very  heartily  received. 
The  '  LcKStures '  were  published  in  1858.  Mr.  Thackeray's  subsequent 
publications  have  been  his  third  serial  work  of  fiction,  '  The  New- 
comes,'  and  '  The  Rose  and  the  Ring,  or  the  History  of  Prince  Oiglio 
and  Prince  Bulbo,'  1855.  Within  the  last  two  years,  also,  a  repuUiea- 
tion  of  his  '  Miscellanies,'  from  '  Punch,'  '  fVaser's  Magazine,'  fta,  has 
been  in  progress ;  and  now  that  his  fame  as  an  author  is  fixed,  these 
papers  are  read  with  avidity.  Mr.  Thackeray's  last  literary  appearance 
has  been  in  his  lectures  on  '  The  Four  Qeoiges,'  delivered  first  in 
America,  to  which  he  paid  a  second  visit  for  the  purpose  in  1855-56, 
and,  since  his  return,  in  Edinburgh,  London,  and  other  cities  and  towns 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Altogether,  whether  in  respect  of  past 
achievement  or  of  still  un£uling  power,  which  promisee  much  to  come, 
Mr.  Thackeray  stands  conspicuous  among  those  who  are  the  admitted 
chiefs  of  British  literature  at  the  present  day;  and  the  questioo,  BtiU 
debated,  as  between  him  and  Dickens  is,  in  the  main,  a  question  u 
between  two  styles  or  theories  of  the  art  of  prose  fiction.  In  penon, 
Mr.  Thackeray  is  a  somewhat  large  and  tall  man ;  with  a  fine  head,  the 
hair  of  which  is  prematurely  white.  Having  nominally  studied  for  the 
Bar  at  the  time  when  his  literary  reputation  was  just  being  formed,  he 
was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  called  to  the  bar  on  the  26th 
of  May  1848,  thoug:h  with  no  intention  of  practising.  In  July  1857 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  representation  in  Parliament  of  the 
city  of  Oxford,  rendered  vacant  by  the  unseating  of  Mr.  Neate ;  his 
opponent  being  Mr.  CardwelL  In  his  address  to  the  electors  Mr. 
Thackeray  declared  himself  an  advocate  for  the  ballot,  and  for  sll 
liberal  measures  generally,  and,  in  particular,  for  the  diminution  of 
hereditary  aristocratic  influence  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  election  took  place  on  July  21,  and  Mr.  Thackeray  was  rejected  ij 
a  majority  of  1085  against  1018.    {See  SuPPLBMBirT.] 

THALES  was  a  native  of  Miletus,  one  of  the  chief  dties  of  Ionia, 
and  descended  from  a  Phoenician  family.  ApoUodorus,  as  quoted  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  fixes  the  year  of  his  birth  in  the  first  year  of  the 
85th  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  640.  Herodotus  (i.  74)  says  that  Thales  the 
Milesian  predicted  the  year  of  the  great  edipee  which  took  place  while 
the  armies  of  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia  were  engsged  in 
battle.  Alyattes  became  king  of  Lydia  in  B.a  617.  Herodotus  also 
says  (i.  76)  that  Thales  was  in  the  army  of  Croosus  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Pterie  between  Crcasus  and  Cyrus  in  B.a  547  or  546,  at 
which  time  he  would  be  ninety-four  years  old,  if  the  date  of  his  birth 
is  correctly  given  by  ApoUodorus.  There  was  a  general  tradition  that 
he  lived  to  a  great  age ;  and  Lucian  states  that  Solon,  Thalea^  and 
Pittacus  all  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old. 

In  the  Life  of  Thales  by  Diogenes  we  find  numerous  traditioDs 
attached  to  his  name,  the  value  of  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
estimate.  Thales  is  enumerated  among  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  whose 
wisdom  was  not  the  theoretical  wisdom  of  philosophers,  but  the  wisdom 
of  actual  life.  [Bias.]  Accordingly  we  find  that  Thales  took  an  aetire 
part  in  the  political  affiurs  of  his  native  country.  Before  Ionia  fell 
under  the  Perflan  yoke,  he  adrised  the  lonians  to  have  one  common 
council,  and  to  establish  it  at  Tecs,  for  Teos  was  in  the  centre  of 
Ionia ;  and  he  further  suggested  that  all  the  other  Ionian  states  shoold 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  parts  dependent  on  the  government  at 
Teos.  Such  a  scheme,  if  carried  into  effect,  might  have  checked  the 
progress  of  the  Persian  arms.  (Herod.,  i  170.)  Later  writers  say  that 
he  visited  Egypt  and  Crete  in  order  to  improve  lus  knowledge^  and 
that  he  derived  fh>m  Egypt  his  acquaintance  with  mathematics.  There 
seems  no  reason  for  thinking  that  Thales  left  any  writings.  AriitoUe 
at  least  was  not  acquainted  with  any  philosophical  writix^  by  Thalsa 
Various  sayings  of  Thales  are  recorded :  they  are  of  that  sententioos 
character  whi^  belongs  to  the  proverb,  and  they  embody  truths  aueh 
as  the  general  experienoe  of  mankind  recognises;  and  for  this  reason 
they  cannot  safely  be  considered  as  the  product  of  any  one  mind. 
Tliales  is  generally  considered  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  school ;  but  it 
is  perhaps  hardly  proper  to  consider  him  in  any  sense  as  the  founder 
of  a  school  His  traditional  mputation  rested  on  his  physical  disco- 
veries and  his  philosophical  speculations.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  astronomer  (among  the  Greeks)  who  predicted  eclipses ;  and  to 
have  discovered  the  passage  (vdpoSof  )  from  tropic  to  tropic,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  have  laid  down  the  sun's  orbit,  and  to  have  fixed  the  length 
of  the  year  at  865  days.  He  determined  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  to 
be  720  times  that  of  the  moon ;  which  is  apparently  the  true  version 
of  the  corrupt  passage  in  Diogenes.  His  knowledge  of  geometry  was 
said  to  be  dsrived  from  Egypt^  and  Pamphila  attributes  to  bim  the 
disoovenr  of  the  lurbtangled  triangle  of  the  circle  (irywror  mmnf^ 
k^kKov  rd  rptyuyoy  op0oy£ftow),  which  probably  means  the  demcnstia- 
tion  that  the  angle  in  a  sdmicirde  is  a  right  angle— a  dinovery  attri- 
buted also  to  Pythagoras.  Hieronymus  says  l£at  he  measured  the 
height  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  by  observing  the  shadow  whioh  an 
object  cast  when  it  was  of  the  same  length  as  the  height  of  the  object. 

The  philosophical  speculations  of  Thales,  like  the  earliest  efforts  of 
philoaophers  in  all  oonntries^  were  an  attempt  to  aolfa  the  problem 
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tliftfc  adxnitB  of  no  aolation— tli«  real  nature  of  the  nnivene.  He  is 
conaidered  by  modem  writers  as  the  originator  of  the  dynamic,  aa 
opposed  to  the  mechanical  philosophy.  Aristotle  ('  Metaph./  i  8)  haa 
explained  in  a  short  passage  the  general  doctrine  of  Thales.  '*  There 
must  be,"  obeerrea  Aristotle,  **  some  Nature  dp^is)  either  one,  or  more 
than  one,  to  which  all  other  things  owe  their  origin,  this  ooe  still  sub- 
sisting. The  number  however  and  the  character  of  such  a  first  prin- 
ciple are  not  oooceived  by  all  in  the  same  way.  Thales,  the  founder 
of  this  philosophy,  says  it  is  water,  and  accordingly  he  taught  that 
even  the  earth  reposes  on  water,  founding  this  notion  probably  on  the 
observation  that  the  nourishment  of  all  things  is  moist^  and  that  heat 
itself  proceeds  from  water,  and  that  animals  Uve  by  it ;  but  that  from 
which  things  come  is  the  origin  of  all  things.  He  was  thus  led  to  this 
notion,  and  also  by  observing  that  the  seeds  of  all  things  have  a  moist 
nature,  and  that  water  is  the  origin  of  their  nature  to  all  moist  things." 
Thus  Uie  universe  contained  an  active  principle  by  the  power  of  wluch 
all  things  were  developed.  He  considered  that  the  magnet  had  life, 
because  it  attracted  iron.  The  universe  then  was  pervaded  by  life,  or 
as  Thales  expressed  it,  *'  fuU  of  gods  "  {wdyra  irA'^pi;  9c£k). 

The  doctrine  of  ThaJes  bears  some  resemblance  to  systems  that  have 
been  promulgated  in  modem  times,  which  have  been  viewed  as 
atheistical.  The  assumption  of  an  active  power,  such  as  gravitation 
for  instance  (though  it  is  not  here  meant  to  t^S&rm  that  gravitation  has 
ever  been  viewed  as  a  power  sufficient  for  the  production  and  conserva- 
tion of  all  things),  which  is  sufficient  to  maintain  all  things  in  a  per- 
manent condition  (changes  such  as  we  observe  in  limited  portions  of 
time  and  space  being  only  oontinued  developments),  may  be  viewed  as 
an  hypothesis  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  necessity  of 
admitting  the  existence  of  God.  Those  who  propound  such  an 
hypothecs,  without  further  explanation,  certainly  do  not  take  much 
pains  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  atheism.  It  does  not  appear  however 
that  the  doctrine  of  Thales  was  anything  more  than  a  pure  physical 
theory  :  and  the  traditions  recorded  of  him  by  Diogenes  make  bun  a 
believer  in  a  Deity.  "  The  most  antient  of  things  existing  is  God,  for 
he  is  uncreated ;  the  most  beautiful  thing  is  the  universe,  for  it  is 
God's  creation."  It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  Thales  that  death  did 
not  differ  from  life.  "  Why  don't  you  die  then  ? "  said  an  objector,  more 
witty  than  wise.     *'  Because  there  is  no  difference^"  was  the  reply. 

(Diogenes  Laertius,  i,  'Thales;'  Bitter,  Ouchiekte  der  PhUoiophie, 
vol.  L) 

THEDEN,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN  ANTON,  a  oelebrated  German 
surgeon,  was  bom  September*18,  1714,  at  Steinbeck,  a  small  village 
not  for  from  Wisnuur,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  His  family  had 
been  ruined  by  the  disasters  of  war,  and  his  father  died  when  he  was 
young,  which  two  melancholy  events  had  an  unfavourable  influence 
upon  his  education  and  his  first  entrance  into  life.  He  had  hardly 
received  the  bare  elements  of  education,  when,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  hiring  himself  out  as  a  servant ; 
but  this  occupation  was  so  revolting  to  his  feelings,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  leara  a  trade.  Accordingly  his  elder  brother,  who  was  a 
tailor,  received  him  as  an  apprentice ;  but  Theden  did  not  find  this 
employment  more  suited  to  nis  taste  and  talents  than  his  former  one, 
and,  as  he  got  nothing  but  reproofs  from  his  brother,  he  finally  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine.  He  was  first 
plaoed  by  his  friends  with  a  sui^on  at  Butsow,  where  he  spent  four 
years  in  a  barber^s  shop  vrithout  any  real  advantage:  and  as  soon 
as  his  apprenticeship  was  finished,  he  went  to  Rostock^  Hamburg, 
liiibeck,  and  Danxig.  In  this  last  city  he  at  length  succeeded  in 
obtaining  some  employment  in  the  army  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
vras  attached  as  surgeon  to  a  squadron  of  cuirassiers.  The  seal  and 
punctuality  with  whioh  he  performed  all  lus  duties  in  this  post  soon 
^^ed  him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  his  superior  officers :  the 
jealousy  however  of  the  chief  surgeon  prevented  his  profiting  by  the 
good-wUl  shown  him  by  king  Fraderick  William  I.  at  a  review  at 
Baesenburg,  and  the  death  of  this  prince  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes 
of  promotion  whioh  he  had  at  first  entertained.  In  1742  he  went  to 
Berlin,  where  the  oelebrated  Schaarschmidt^  who  justly  appreciated 
his  talents,  honoured  him  with  his  friendship^  and  procured  for  him 
the  post  of  chief  surgeon  during  the  second  war  in  Silesia.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  devoted  himself  vrith 
unremitting  attention  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  surgery.  The 
Seven  Years'  War  afterwards  furnished  him  with  numerous  opportu- 
nities of  displaying  the  skill  which  he  had  acquired,  and  also  the 
excellent  qualities  of  his  heart.  Frederick  the  Great  raised  him 
gnulually  from  one  post  to  another,  tiU  he  became  at  last  his  chief 
military  surgeon.  Theden,  in  this  eminent  position,  improved  all  the 
branches  of  the  service,  and  displayed  an  activity  whioh  oontributed 
still  more  to  gain  him  the  good  opinion  of  his  sovereign.  The  sac- 
oeesor  of  Frederick  honoured  him  equally  with  his  oonfidenoe*  and 
Theden  oontinued  to  enjoy  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  esteem  and  respect 
which  his  merit  and  eminent  services  had  well  earned,  fie  died, 
October  21, 1797,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  The  continual  fiitigue 
and  agitation  of  war  did  not  prevent  his  drawing  up  and  putting  in 
order  the  observations  whioh  an  immense  field  of  action  had  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  collecting.  His  works  are  not  numerous^  but 
they  bear  the  stamp  of  experience,  and  one  recognises  in  them  the 
firm  and  bold  touch  of  a  man  who  did  not  venture  to  take  up  his 
pen  till  after  thirty  years  of  most  extensive  piactioe.    From  this 


eulogium  we  must  however  except  all  the  theoretical  parts  of  his 
writings,  whioh  unfortanately,  hold  a  prominent  place  in  them,  and 
whioh  are  only  based  upon  the  foundation  of  the  antiquated  principles 
of  the  humoral  theory.  The  following  is  the  list  of  his  works  given 
by  M.  Jourdsn  in  the  '  Biographie  Meidicale,'  from  which  work  the 
preceding  account  has  been  taken  :— -*  Neue  Bemerkungen  und  Erfah- 
rungen  sur  Bereicherung  der  WundarzDeykunst  und  Medioin,'  Berlm 
and  Stettin,  1771-1795, 8vo. ;  *  Unterricht  fur  die  Unterwundftrste  bey 
Armeen,'  Berlin,  8vo,  1774,  and  8vo,  1782 ;  <  Sendschretben  sn  Richter, 
die  neu  erfundenen  Catheter  aus  der  Resina  elastioa  betreffend,' 
Berlin,  8vo,  1777. 

THELWALL,  JOHN,  son  of  Joseph  Thelwall,  a  silk-meroer,  was 
bora  on  the  27th  July,  1764,  in  Chandos-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London.  He  was  the  youngest  of  three  children,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  At  an  early  age  he  manifested  so  much  talent  for  draw- 
ing, that  he  was  intonded  for  an  artist,  but  his  father's  decease 
changed  his  prospects  before  he  had  completed  his  ninth  year.  He 
received  the  ordinary  education  of  a  tradesman's  son,  but  as  he  was 
rather  slow  in  acquiring  knowledge  and  was  removed  from  school 
at  thirteen  years  of  age,  his  attainments  must  necessarily  have  been 
limited. 

The  widow  continued  to  carry  on  her  deceased  husband's  busioeas^ 
and  placed  her  son  John  in  the  shop,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
but  spent  his  time  ehiefly  in  reading,  which  was  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  consisting  of  poetry,  history,  the  drama,  moral  philosophy, 
metaphysics,  and  divinity.  A  distaste  for  the  business,  joined  to 
family  discord,  induced  him  to  leave  it^  and  although  he  eameatly 
desired  to  be  an  artist  or  an  actor  he  yielded  to  his  mother,  who 
apprenticed  him  to  a  tailor,  with  whom  however  he  remained  only  a 
short  time.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Holt  of  the  Chancery  bar,  who 
had  married  lus  sister,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  but  after 
several  years'  study  he  abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  doubts  arising 
in  his  mind  on  the  morality  of  a  hired  advocate  pleading  to  support  a 
cause  rather  than  to  discover  the  tmth;  and  now,  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  he  embraced  literature  as  a  profession. 

In  1787  he  published  by  subscription  poems  on  several  subjects,  in 
2  vols.,  which  introduced  bim  to  some  vsJoable  friendships  and  to  the 
editorship  of  a  magazine.  He  was  now  a  rising  and  prosperous  man, 
and  on  the  27th  July,  1791,  he  married  Miss  Susan  Vellum,  of  Rut- 
landshire, who  was  then  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  took  a  house 
near  the  Borough  hospitals,  and  ardently  studied  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  ohemistry,  under  Mr.  Cline,  Dr.  Haighton,  and  Dr.  Babingtoo. 
He  began  his  career  as  an  orator,  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
at  the  Society  of  Free  Debate  held  at  Coaohmaker^s  HalL  He  had 
been  educated  a  churchman  in  religion  and  a  tory  in  politics,  but  on 
both  subjects  his  opinions  were  changing,  and  he  now  joined  in  the 
political  straggles  of  the  period  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
responding Society,  where  his  boldness  and  fiuency  of  speech  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  leadmg  men  of  the  day.  With  Thomas  Hardy  and 
John  Horae  Tooke  [HoiurE  Tooke]  he  was  tried  for  high  treason  and 
acquitted.  Thelwalrs  trial  lasted  five  days.  On  his  acquittal  he 
lectured  on  politics  and  political  histoiy  for  several  years,  when,  after 
a  retirement  of  two  years  in  Wales,  made  in  order  to  dusconneet 
himself  from  public  affairs  and  to  escape  from  extra-judicial  perse- 
cution, he  began  his  career  in  1801  as  a  lecturer  and  tutor  in  elocution, 
and  in  the  application  of  elocutionary  science  to  the  cure  of  stam- 
mering and  other  impediments  to  speech.  His  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  his  habits  of  recitation,  his  practice  of  public  spei^g, 
and  his  accuracy  of  observation,  eminently  qualified  him  for  his  new 
profession,  and  his  success  was  great.  He  communicated  papers  to 
the  *  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,*  on  defective  and  difficult 
utterance,  and  to  the  '  Monthly  Magasine,'  on  elocution  and  its 
kindred  sciences.  In  1816  Mrs.  Thelwall  died,  leaving  a  family  of 
four  children.  Mr.  Thelwall  afterwards  married  Miss  Cecil  Boyle,  by 
whom  he  left  one  aon.  He  died  at  Bath  after  a  few  hours'  illness, 
of  disease  of  the  heart,  to  which  he  had  been  long  subject,  on  the 
17th  February,  1834,  in  hia  seventietiL  year. 

The  reaearohes  of  Steele^  Herries,and  Walker,  on  human  speech, 
had  Isfb  little  rgom  for  new  and  brilliant  discovery,  although  much 
accurate  observation  was  yet  necessary  to  give  exactness  and  fulness 
to  their  knowledge.  Thelwall,  unaware  of  Steele's  researches,  found 
himself  anticipated  on  rhythmus.  Steele  had  given  the  enquiry  a 
musical  direction,  which  Thelwall  ardentiy  followed  out^  and  the 
extent  and  predsion  of  his  observations  may  be  eetimated  by  the 
faot  that  he  anticipated  nearly  all  that  is  new  and  valuable  in  Dr. 
Rush's '  Philosophy  of  the  HuQum  Yoioe.*  Mr.  Thelwall's  immature 
ideas  were  first  sketched  out  in  the  syllabus  of  his  lectures  on 
elocution. 

Thelwall  was  of  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition,  of  domestic  habits, 
open-hearted  and  generous,  of  high  moral  feeling,  and  of  inflexible 
integrity.  His  ■entimsnts  were  exalted  by  poetic  feeling,  and  he  was 
buoyed  up  by  hope. 

Besides  magasme  contributions  and  pamphlets,  he  wrote  poems  on 
several  subjects,  in  2  vols,  already  mentioned ;  '  Poems  written  in  the 
Tower  and  in  Newgate,'  1  voL;  *The  Tribune,'  8  vcds.,  and  '  Political 
Miscellanies,'  1  vol. ;  <  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Cline,  on  Stammering,'  1  voL ; 
'The  Peripatetic,'  8  vols.;  and  a  novel  onte^U^  'The  Daughter  o( 
Adoption.* 
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THE'MISON  {Btfilawy),  an  ancient  physician,  who  ia  probably  b^at 
known  to  moat  persons  from  Juvenal's  somewhat  equivocAl  line  ('Sat.,* 
X.,  V.  221)- 

"  Quot  Themison  vogroa  aaetumno  occiderit  uno  ;** 
but  who  waa  in  reality  the  founder  of  a  celebrated  medical  sect,  and 
one  of  the  moat  eminent  physicians  of  his  time.  He  was  bom  at 
Laodicea  in  Syria,  in  the  first  century  before  Christ,  and,  from 
JavenaVs  line  above  quoted,  may  be  conjectured  to  have  practised  at 
Home,  though  some  writers  believe  the  Themison  of  Juvenal  to  be  a 
different  person  to  the  foimder  of  the  Methodic!,  and  to  have  been  in 
fact  a  contemporary  of  the  aatiriat  The  famous  Themison  was  a 
pupil  of  Asclepiades,  from  whose  opiniona  however  he  afterwards 
dissented,  and  finished  by  founding  a  new  medicid  sect,  i»dled  the 
Methodici.  (Pliny,  '  Hiai  Nat,'  lib.  xxix.,  cap.  5,  od.  Tauohn. ;  Qalen, 
*  Introd./ cap.  4,  torn.  xiv.  p.  683,  684,  ed.  Kuhn;  Cramer,  <  Anecd. 
Qr.  Paris,'  vol.  i,  p.  395, 1.  26.)  The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the 
opinions  of  this  school,  which  is  given  by  Celsus  in  the  historical 
introduction  to  his  work :— "  They  assert  that  the  knowledge  of  no 
cause  whatever  bears  the  least  relation  to  the  method  of  cure ;  and 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  some  general  symptoms  of  distempers; 
aod  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  diseases,  oue  bound,  another  loose 
(Jluent),  and  the  third  a  mixture  of  these.  For  that  sometimee  the 
excretions  of  sick  people  are  too  small,  sometimes  too  large;  and 
sometimes  one  particular  excretion  is  deficient,  while  another  is 
excessive.  That  these  kinds  of  distempers  are  sometimes  aoute,  and 
sometimes  chronic  ;  sometimeA  increasing,  sometimes  at  a  stand,  and 
sometimes  abating.  As  soon  then  as  it  is  known  to  whioh  of  these 
classes  a  distemper  belongs,  if  the  body  be  bound,  it  must  be  opened ; 
if  it  labours  under  a  flux,  it  must  be  restrained ;  if  the  distemper  be 
complicated,  then  the  most  urgent  miJady  must  be  first  opposed. 
And  that  one  kind  of  treatment  is  required  in  acute,  another  in 
inveterate  distempers ;  another  when  diseases  are  increasing ;  another 
when  at  a  stand ;  and  another  when  inclining  to  health.  That  the 
observation  of  these  things  constitutes  the  art  of  medicine,  whioh  they 
define  as  a  certain  way  of  proceeding,  which  the  Greeks  ca^l  method 
(fUBo^s),  and  affirm  it  to  be  employed  in  considering  those  things  that 
are  common  to  the  same  distempers :  nor  are  they  willing  to  have 
themselves  classed  either  with  the  rationaUsts  (i  &  the  Dogmatici),  or 
with  those  who  regard  only  experiments  (i.  e.  the  Empirici) :  for  they 
dissent  from  the  first  sect,  in  that  they  will  not  allow  medicine  to 
consist  in  forming  conjectures  about  the  oooult  things ;  and  also  from 
the  other  in  this,  that  they  hold  the  observation  of  experiments  to 
be  a  very  small  part  of  the  art."  (Futvoye's  *  Translation.')  What 
we  know  of  his  mode  of  treating  diseasea  does  not  give  us  a  very  higtk 
idea  of  his  skill  in  therapeutics.  He  thought  he  could  oui«  the  most 
violent  attacks  of  pneumonia  by  means  of  oil  and  baths ;  in  pleurisy 
he  permitted  the  use  of  wine  mixed  with  sea- water  (Cael.  AureL, '  De 
Morb.  Acui/  lib.  L,  cap.  16,  p.  62,  6S);  he  recommended  also  violent 
exercise  in  several  aoute  diseases.  (Id.,  ibid.,  lib.  ii  cap.  29,  p.  144.) 
He  is  said  by  Sprengel  ('  Hist,  de  la  M^d.')  to  have  been  the  first 
person  who  made  use  of  leeches.  (Id.,  *De  Morb.  Chron.,'  lib.  i^ 
cap.  1,  p.  286.)  He  is  aUo  said  to  have  been  himself  attacked  with 
hydrophobia,  and  to  have  recovered.  (Id.,  *  De  Morb.  Acnt,'  lib.  iii. 
cap.  16,  p.  232 ;  Dioscor.,  *  Theriac.,'  cap.  1,  p.  423.)  He  w]x>te  several 
mtfdical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  the  titles  remain.  (Cael.  Aurel., 
'De  Morb.  Chron.,'  lib.  i,  cap.  1,  p.  285;  i  4,  p.  823;  il  7,  p.  887, 
&C.)  His  followers  were  very  numerous,  of  whom  the  most  eminent 
were  Soranus  [Sobanus],  Thessalus  [Thebsalus],  Celius  Aurelianus, 
whose  work  'De  Morbis  Acutis  et  Chronicis'  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  antiquity ;  and  Moschion,  author  of  the  wojrk  Iltpl  t&u 
TwQUKtiwv  na$&Vf  *De  Mulierum  Passion  ibus.' 

(Sprengel,  Mitt  de  la  M4d, ;  Fabricius,  BQMoth.  Qraca ;  Haller, 
Bilioih.  Midic,  Pract.;  Biog.  M^dicale;  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Boman 
Antiq,f  art.  'Methodicl') 

THfiMISTIUS,  of  Paphlagonia,  was  a  distinguished  orator  in  the 
fuurt^  century  after  Christ,  and  was  sumamed  Euphrades,  on  account 
of  his  skill  iu  his  profession.  He  was  much  favoured  by  the  Roman 
emperors.  Constantius  made  him  a  senator;  Julian  appointed  him 
prefect  of  Constantinople  in  ▲.D.  362,  and  corresponded  with  him 
by  letters;  and  although  he  was  *  heathen,  he  was  intrusted  by 
Theodosius  the  Great  with  the  e$iucation  of  his  son  Arcadius, 
In  the  year  384  he  was  appointed,  for  the  second  time,  prefect 
of  Constantinople;  and  during  a  period  of  almost  forty  years  he 
was  repeatedly  employed  in  embassies  and  other  state  business. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  Libanius  and  Augustin,  and  kept  up  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  calls  him  in  his  letters  ^  tha 
king  of  arguments."  Themistius  had  deeply  studied  the  vnitings  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  he  taught  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  as  well 
as  rhetoric,  at  Rome  and  Constantinople.    He  died,  probably,  about  890. 

Of  thirty-six  orations  composed  by  him  which  were  known  to 
PhotiuB,  thirty-three  have  cdme  down  to  us  in  the  original  Greek,  and 
one  in  a  Latm  translation.  They  have  reference  for  the  most  part  to 
public  affairs,  and  several  of  them  are  panegyries  upon  the  emperors 
by  whom  the  orator  was  patronised. 

Editions  of  some  of  the  orations  were  published  by  Aldus  (foL 
;2?«^*  ^Stephens  (8vo.  1662),  Remns  (4to,  1606),  and  Petau  (8va, 
1618,  and  4to,  1618).  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  of  Harduin 
(loL,  Pans,  1684),  which  contains  thirty-three  orations,  thirteen  of 


whioh  had  not  been  printed  before.  Another  oration  was  discovered 
by  Angelo  Mai,  and  published  by  him  at  Milan,  1816,  8vo.  W.  Dm- 
dorf  also  published,  in  1830,  two  orations  of  Themistius,  corrected 
from  a  Milan  manuscript,  and  an  edition  of  the  whole,  8vo,  Lips.  1882. 

The  philosophical  works  of  Themistius  consist  of  commentaries,  in 
the  form  of  paraphrases,  on  some  of  Aristotle's  works,  in  Greek,  and 
two  Latin  translations  of  commentaries,  one  .upon  the  work  'On 
Heaven,'  and  the  other  upon  the  twelfth  book  of  the  <  Metaphysics.' 
The  paraphrases  were  first  published  in  a  Latin  version  by  Hermolaus 
BarbaruB,  1481,  which  has  been  several  times  reprinted :  the  Greek 
text  of  them  forms  part  of  the  Aldine  edition  of  Themistiu".  The 
two  commentaries  in  Latin  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1558, 1570,  aod 
1574.  There  are  some  letters  by  Themistius  in  the  collection  of  U. 
Stephens,  8vo,  1577. 

(Scholl,  Getchichte  da-  Griech.  LiiL,  iii.  90,  888.) 

THEMrSTOCLES  was  born  about  the  year  B.C.  514.  He  was  the 
son  of  Nicodes,  an  Athenian  of  moderate  fortune,  who  however  was 
connected  with  the  priestly  house  of  the  Lycomedas;  his  mother, 
Abrotonon,  or,  according  to  others,  Eutei'pe,  was  not  an  Atheuiau 
citizen;  and,  according  to  most  authorities,  not  even  a  Greek,  hut 
I  either  a  native  of  Caria  or  of  Thrace.  The  education  which  he 
received  was  like  that  of  all  Athenians  of  rank  at  the  time,  but 
I  Themistocles  had  no  taste  for  the  elegant  arts  whioh  then  hegan  to 
form  a  prominent  part  in  the  education  of  Athenian  youths ;  he 
applied  himself  with  much  more  zeal  to  the  pursuit  of  practical  and 
useful  knowledge.  This,  as  well  as  the  numerous  anecdotes  about  his 
youthful  Wilfulness  and  waywardness,  together  with  the  sleepless 
nights  which  he  is  said  to  have  passed  iu  meditating  on  the  trophies 
of  Miltii^des,  are  more  or  less  clear  symptoms  of  the  character  which 
he  subsequently  displayed  as  a  general  and  a  statesman.  His  miud 
was  eaiiy  bent  upon  great  things,  and  was  incapable  of  being  diverted 
from  them  by  reverses,  scruples  or  difficulties.  The  great  object  of 
his  life  appears  to  have  been  to  make  Athens  greats  The  powers  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  him  were  quickness  of  perception,  sn 
accurate  judgment  of  the  course  which  was  to  be  taken  on  sudden 
and  extraordinary  emergencies  and  sagacity  in  calculating  the  couee- 
quences  of  his  own  actions;  and  these  were  the  qualities  which 
Athens  during  her  wars  with  Persia  stood  most  in  need  of.  His 
ambition  was  unbounded,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  persuaded  that 
it  could  not  reach  its  end  unless  Athens  was  the  first  among  ths 
Grecian  states ;  and  as  he  was  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  means 
that  he  employed  for  these  ends,  he  oame  into  frequent  conflict  with 
Aristides  the  Just,  who  had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  welfare  of  hii 
country ;  and  no  desire  of  personal  aggrandisement. 

In  the  year  483  b.ol,  when  Aristides  was  sent  into  exile  by  ostracism, 
Themistocles,  who  had  for  several  years  taken  an  active  part  in  pubUo 
afiairs,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  banishment  of  his  rival, 
remained  in  the  almost  undivided  possession  of  the  popular  favour, 
and  the  year  after,  b.c.  482,  he  was  elected  arohon  eponymus  of 
Athens.  The  city  was  at  that  time  involved  in  a  war  with  i£gina, 
which  then  possessed  the  strongest  navy  in  Greeoe,  and  with  which 
Athens  was  unable  to  cope.  It  was  iu  this  year  that  Themistocles 
conceived  and  partly  carried  into  effect  the  plans  by  "which  he  intended 
to  raise  the  power  of  Athens.  His  first  object  w  as  to  increase  the 
navy  of  Athens ;  and  this  he  did  ostensibly  to  ena.ble  Athens  to  con- 
tend with  ^gina,  but  his  real  intention  was  to  put  his  country  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  danger  of  a  second  Persian  invasion,  with  which 
Greece  was  threatened.  The  manner  in  which  h«  raised  the  naval 
power  was  this.  Hitherto  the  people  of  Athens  had  been  accustomed 
to  divide  among  themselves  the  yearly  revenues  of  the  silver-minee  of 
Xisurion.  In  the  year  of  his  archonship  those  revenues  were  unusually 
large,  and  he  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  fore^jo  their  penonal 
advantage,  and  to  apply  these  revenues  to  the  enlargement  of  their 
fleet  His  advice  was  followed,  and  the  fleet  was  raised  to  the 
number  of  200  sail.  (Herodot.,  vii.  144 ;  Plutaroh.,  *  Themist.,'  4.) 
It  was  probably  at  the  same  time  that  he  induced  tiie  Athenians  to 
pass  a  decree  that,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  their  navy,  twenty 
new  ships  should  be  built  every  year.  (Bookh,  'Public  Economy  of 
Athens,'  p.  240,  EngL  transL,  2nd  edit)  Athens  soon  after  made 
peace  with  ^gina,  as  Xerxes  was  at  Sardis  making  preparations  for 
invading  Greece  with  all  the  forces  he  could  muster.  At  the  same 
time  Themistocles  was  actively  engaged  in  allaying  the  disputes  and 
hostile  feelings  which  existed  among  the  several  states  of  Greece.  He 
acted  however  with  great  severity  towards  those  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Persians,  and  a  Greek  interpreter,  who  aooompanied  the 
envoys  of  Xerxes  that  oame  to  AUiens  to  demand  earth  and  water  as 
a  sign  of  subniieaion,  was  put  to  death  for  having  made  use  of  the 
Greek  tongue  in  the  service  of  the  common  enemy. 

After  the  affiurs  among  the  Greeks  were  tolerably  settled,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  allied  troops  of  the  Greeks  was  sent  out  to  take  possession 
of  Tempo,  under  the  comnkand  of  Thenoistooles  of  Athens  and  Eusene- 
tus  of  Sparta;  but  on  finding  that  there  they  would  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  host  of  the  barbarians,  they  returned  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 
When  Xerxes  srrived  in  Pieria,  the  Greek  fleet  took  its  post  nssr 
Artemisium,  on  the  north  ooast  of  Eubcsa,  under  the  oommand  of  the 
Spartan  admiral  fiuiybiadas,  under  whom  Themistoeles  eondese^ nded 
to  serve  in  order  not  to  cause  new  disaeBsions  among  the  Qxeeb, 
although  Athens  slone  furnished  127  ships^  and  supplied  the  Cbai* 
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oidians  with  twenty  otbeni ;  while  the  Spartan  contingent  was  incom- 
parably smaller.  \Vhen  the  Persian  flee^  notwithBtandlDg  the  aevere 
losses  which  it  had  sustained  by  a  storm,  determined  to  sail  round  the 
eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Euboea,  and  then  up  the  Buripus,  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemisium,  the  Greeks  were  so  sur- 
prised and  alarmed  that  Themistocles  had  great  difficulty  in  inducing 
them  to  remain  and  maintain  their  station.  The  Euboeans,  who 
perceiTed  the  advantages  of  the  plan  of  Themistocles,  rewarded  bim 
with  the  sum  of  thirty  talents,  part  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Spartan 
Eurybiades  and  the  Corinthian  Adimantus  to  induce  them  to  remain 
at  Artemisium.  (Herodot.,  viii.  4,  5;  Plutarch,  'Themisi/  7.)  In 
the  battle  which  then  took  place,  the  Greeks  gained  considerable 
advantage,  though  the  victory  was  not  decided.  A  storm  and  a 
second  engagement  near  Artemisium,  severely  injured  the  fleet  of  the 
Persians,  but  the  Greeks  also  sustained  great  losses,  as  half  of  their 
ships  wore  partly  destroyed  and  partly  rendered  unfit  for  further 
service.  When  at  the  same  time  they  received  intelligence  of  the 
defeat  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  the  Greeks  resolved  to  retreat 
from  Artemisium,  and  sailed  to  the  Saronio  gulf.  Xerxes  was  now 
advancing  ft:om  Thermopylae,  and  Athens  trembled  for  her  existence, 
while  the  Peloponnesians  were  bent  upon  seeking  shelter  and  safety  in 
their  peninsula,  and  upon  fortifying  themselves  by  a  wall  across  the 
Corinthian  isthmus.  On  the  approach  of  the  danger  the  Athenians 
had  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  about  the  means  they  should 
employ  for  their  safety,  and  the  god  had  commanded  Athens  to  defend 
herself  behind  wooden  walls.  This  oracle,  which  had  probably  been 
given  at  the  suggestion  of  Themistocles,  was  now  also  interpreted  by 
him  as  referring  to  the  fleet,  and  his  advice  to  seek  safety  in  the  fleet 
was  followed.  He  then  further  moved  that  the  Athenians  should 
abandon  the  city  to  the  care  of  its  tutelary  deity,  that  the  women, 
children,  and  infirm  should  be  removed  to  Salamis,  ^gina,  or  Trcezen, 
and  that  the  men  should  embark  in  the  sbipsi.  The  fleet  of  the 
Greeks,  consisting  of  880  ships,  assembled  at  Salamis,  still  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Eurybiades.  When  the  Persians  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Attica,  and  Athens  was  seen  in  flames  at  a 
distance,  some  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet>  undet  the  influence  of 
fear,  began  to  make  preparations  for  an  immediate  retreat.  Themis- 
tooles  and  his  friend  MnesiphUus  saw  the  disastrous  results  of  such  a 
course,  and  the  former  exerted  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  to  induce 
the  commanders  of  the  fleet  to  maintam  their  post :  when  all  attempts 
proved  ineffectual,  Themistocles  had  recourse  to  threats,  and  thus 
induced  Eurybiades  to  stay.  The  example  of  the  admiral  was  followed 
by  the  other  commanders  also.  In  the  msantime  the  Persian  fleet 
arrived  in  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  the  fears  of  the  Peloponnesians  were 
revived  and  doubled,  and  nothing  seemed  to  be  able  to  keep  them 
together.  At  this  last  and  criti<»l  moment  Themistocles  devised  a 
plan  to  compel  them  to  remain  and  face  the  enemy.  He  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Persian  admiral,  informing  him  that  the  Greeks  were  on  the 
point  of  dispersing,  and  that  if  the  Persians  would  attack  them  while  they 
were  assembled,  &ey  would  easily  conquer  them  all  at  once,  Whereas  it 
would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  defeat  them  one  after  another. 

This  apparently  well-meant  advice  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  the 
enemy,  who  now  hastened,  as  he  thought,  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the 
Greeks.  But  the  event  proved  the  wisdom  of  Themistocles.  The 
unwieldy  armament  of  the  Persians  was  unable  to  perform  any  move- 
ments in  the  narrow  straits  between  the  island  of  Salamis  and  the 
mainland.  The  Greeks  gained  a  most  complete  and  brilliant  victoiy, 
for  they  only  lost  forty  ships,  while  the  enemy  lost  two  hundred ;  or, 
according  to  Ctesias,  even  five  hundred.  Very  soon  after  the  victory 
was  decided,  Xerxes  with  the  remains  of  the  fleet  left  the  Attic  coast 
and  sailed  towards  the  Hellespont.  The  battles  of  Artemisium  and 
Salamis  occurred  in  the  same  year,  B.C.  480. 


Coin  of  Salamis* 
British  Maseom.    Actaal  Sise.    Silver* 

When  the  Greeks  were  informed  of  the  departure  of  Xerxes,  they 
pursued  him  as  far  as  Andros  without  gaining  sight  of  his  fleets  and 
Themistocles  and  others  proposed  to  continue  the  chase.  But  he  gave 
way  to  the  opposition  that  was  made  to  this  plan,  and  consented  not 
to  drive  the  vanquished  enemy  to  despair.  The  Greek  fleet  therefore 
only  stayed  some  time  among  the  Cyclades,  to  chastise  those  islanders 
who  had  been  unfaithful  to  the  national  cause.  Themistocles,  in  the 
meantime,  in  order  to  get  completely  rid  of  the  king  and  his  fleet,  sent 
a  message  to  him,  exhorting  him  to  hasten  back  to  Asia  as  speedily  as 
possible,  for  otherwise  be  would  be  in  danger  of  having  his  retreat  cut 
off.  Themistocles  availed  himself  of  the  stay  of  the  Greek  fleet 
among  the  Cyclades  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  himself  at  the  cost  of 
the  Lslauders,  partly  by  extorting  money  ftom  them  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, and  partly  by  accepting  biibes  for  securing  them  impunity  for 
their  conduct.  His  fame  however  spread  over  all  Greece,  and  all 
acknowledged  that  the  countiy  had  been  .saved  through  hia  wisdom 


and  resolution.  But  the  confederate  Greeks,  actuated  by  jealousy, 
awarded  to  him  only  the  second  prize ;  at  Sparta,  whither  he  went,  as 
Herodotus  says,  to  be  honoured,  he  received  a  chaplet  of  olive-leaves, 
— a  reward  which  they  had  bestowed  upon  their  own  admiral  Eury- 
biades,— and  the  best  chariot  that  the  dty  possessed,  and  on  his 
return  800  knights  escorted  him  as  far  as  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 

When  the  Persian  army  had  been  again  defeated  at  Platasa  and 
Mycale,  in  B.a.  479,  and  when  the  Athenians  had  rebuilt  their  private 
dwellings,  it  was  also  resolved,  on  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  tu 
restore  the  fortifications  of  Athens,  but  on  a  larger  scale  tilan  they  had 
been  before,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  proud  position  which 
the  city  now  occupied  in  Greece.  This  plan  excited  the  fear  and 
jealousy  of  the  rival  states,  and  especially  of  Sparta,  which  sent  au 
embassy  to  Athens,  and  under  the  veil  of  friendship,  which  ill  con- 
cealed its  selfish  policy,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Athenians  not 
to  fortify  their  city.  Themistocles,  who  saw  through  their  designs, 
undertook  the  task  of  defeating  them  with  their  own  weapons.  He 
advised  his  countrymen  to  dismiss  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  and  to 
promise  that  Athenian  envoys  should  be  sent  to  Sparta  to  treat  with 
them  there  respecting  the  fortifications.  He  himself  offered  to  go  as 
one  of  the  envoys,  but  he  directed  the  Athenians  not  to  let  his 
colleagues  follow  him,  until  the  walls,  on  which  all  hands  should  be 
employed  during  his  absence,  should  be  raised  to  such  a  height  as  to 
afford  sufiicient  protection  against  any  attack  that  might  be  made 
upon  them.  His  advice  was  followed,  and  Themistocles,  after  his 
arrival  at  Sparta,  took  no  steps  towards  opening  the  negociations,  but 
pretended  that  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his  colleagues. 
When  he  was  informed  that  the  walls  had  reached  a  suflicient  height^ 
and  when  he  could  drop  the  mask  with  safety,  he  gave  the  Spartans  a 
well-doserved  rebuke,  returned  home,  and  the  walls  were  completed 
without  any  hindrance.  He  then  proceeded  to  carry  into  effect  the 
chief  thing  which  remained  to  be  done  to  make  Athens  the  first 
maritime  power  of  Greece.  He  induced  the  Athenians  to  fortify  tho 
three  ports  of  Phalerum,  Munychia»  and  Piraeus,  by  a  double  range 
of  walls. 

When  Athens  Was  thus  raised  to  the  station  on  which  it  had  been 
the  ambition  of  Themistocles  to  place  it,  his  star  began  to  sink, 
though  he  still  continued  for  some  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
memorable  deeds.  He  was  conscious  of  the  services  he  had  done  to 
his  country,  and  never  scrupled  to  show  that  he  knew  his  own  value. 
His  extortion  and  avarice,  which  made  him  ready  to  do  anything,  and 
by  which  he  accumulated  extraordinary  wealth,  could  not  fail  to  raise 
enemies  against  him.  But  what  perhaps  contributed  more  to  hu 
downfall  was  his  constant  watchfulness  in  maintaining  and  promoting 
the  interests  of  Athens  against  the  encroachments  of  Sparta,  which,  iu 
its  turn,  was  ever  looking  out  for  an  opportunity  to  crush  him.  The 
great  men  who  had  grown  up  by  his  side  at  Athens,  such  as  Cimon, 
and  who  were  no  less  indebted  to  him  for  their  greatness  in  the  eyes 
of  Greece  than  to  their  own  talents,  were  his  natural  rivals,  and 
succeeded  in  gradually  supplanting  him  in  the  favour  of  the  people. 
They  also  endeavoured  to  represent  him  as  a  man  of  too  much  power, 
and  as  dangerous  to  the  republic.  The  consequence  of  all  this  wa?, 
that  in  B.o.  472  he  was  banished  fh>m  Athens  by  the  ostracism.  Ho 
took  up  his  residence  at  Argos,  where  he  was  still  residing  when,  in 
in  the  same  year  B.a  472,  Pausanias  was  put  to  death  at  Sparta  for 
his  ambitious  and  treacherous  designs,  and  his  fate  involved  that)f 
Themistocles.  [Pausanias.]  The  Spartans,  in  their  search  to  dis- 
cover more  traces  of  tho  plot  of  Pausanias,  found  a  letter  of  Themis- 
tocles, from  which  it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
his  plans.  This  was  sufficient  for  the  Spartans  to  ground  upon  it  tho 
charge  that  Themistocles  had  been  an  accomplice  in  his  crime,  and 
ambassadors  were  forthwith  sent  to  Athens  to  demand  that  he  should 
suffer  the  same  punishment  as  Pausanias.  This  charge  was  no  less 
welcome  to  his  enemies  at  Athens  than  the  discovery  of  his  letter  had 
been  to  the  Spartans.  Orders  were  consequently  issued  to  arrest  and 
convey  him  to  Athens.  But  he  bad  been  informed  in  time  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Athens,  and  foreseeing  that  his  destruction  would  be 
unavoidable  if  he  diould  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  fled  to 
Corcyra,  and  thence  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus,  where  he  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians.  On  his  arrival, 
the  king  was  absent,  but  his  Queen  Phthia  received  him  kindly,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  in  what  manner  he  might  win  the  sympathy  of 
Admetus.  When  the  king  returned  home,  Themistocles,  seated  on 
the  hearth  and  holding  the  child  of  Admetus  in  his  arms,  implored 
the  king  not  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  persecutors,  who  traced  lum  to 
the  court  of  the  Molossians.  It  is  stated  that  Themistocles  was  hero 
Joined  bv  his  wife  and  children.  The  king  not  only  granted  his 
request,  but  provided  him  with  the  means  of  reaching  5ie  coast  of 
the  ^gean,  whence  he  intended  to  proceed  to  Asia,  and  seek  refuge 
at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Persia.  From  Pydna  he  sailed  in  a 
merchant  ship  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  At  Ephesos  he  received 
such  part  of  his  property  as  his  friends  had  been  able  to  wrest  from 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  at  Athens,  together  with  that  which  he  had 
left  at  Argos. 

A  few  months  after  his  arrival  in  Asia,  Xerxes  was  assassinated 
^.0.  465),  and  was  after  %  short  interval  succeeded  by  Artaxerxea. 
various  adventuros  aro  told  of  Themistocles  beforo  he  reached  the 
realdenoe  of  fho  Pendaa  kmg.    On  his  arrival  he  sent  him  a  letter,  in 
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whioh  he  acknowledged  the  ewiU  he  had  inflicted  upon  his  predecesaori 
bat  at  the  same  time  claimed  the  merit  of  having  saved  him  from 
destruction  by  his  timely  advice.  He  added  that  his  present  exile  was 
only  the  consequence  of  his  great  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  king  of 
Persia.  He  did  not  ask  for  an  immediate  interview  with  the  king,  as 
he  was  yet  unacquainted  with  the  language  and  the  manners  of  the 
Persians,  to  acquire  whioh  he  requested  a  year's  time.  During  this 
period  he  applied  himself  so  zealously  and  with  sach  success  to  theee 
studies,  that  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  he  was  presented  to  the 
king,  he  is  said  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  courtiers,  and  was 
most  kindly  received  by  the  king,  to  whom  he  held  out  prospects  of 
conquering  Greece  by  his  assistance.  The  king  became  so  attached  to 
him,  that  Themistodes  was  always  in  his  company.  After  he  had 
spent  several  years  at  the  court,  he  was  sent  to  Asia  Minor,  to  wait 
there  for  an  opportunity  of  carrying  his  promises  into  effect.  A 
pension  was  now  bestowed  upon  him  alter  the  Oriental  fashion ;  three 
towns  were  given  him,  of  which  Magnesia  on  the  Mseander  was  to  pro- 
vide him  with  bread,  Myus  with  meat^  and  Lampsacus  with  wine. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  first  of  these  towns,  where  he  lived 
with  a  sort  of  princely  rank.  But  death  overtook  him  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  before  any  of  his  plans  were  carried  into  effect.  Most  of 
the  ancient  writers  state  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  li^e  by  poison,  or, 
according  to  another  strange  story,  by  drinking  the  blood  of  a  bull, 
because  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  fulfil  his  promises  to  the  king. 
The  motive  for  his  suicide  is  very  questionable.  Reflections  on  his 
past  life  and  upon  the  glory  of  his  former  rivals  at  Athens  are  much 
more  likely  to  have  rendered  him  dissatisfied  with  life.  Before  he 
took  the  poison  he  is  said  to  have  requested  his  friends  to  convey  his 
remains  secretly  to  Attica,  and  in  later  times  a  tomb  which  was 
believed  to  contain  them  existed  in  Pirteus.  In  the  market-place  of 
Magnesia  a  splendid  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  and  his 
descendants  in  that  place  continued  to  be  distinguished  by  certain 
privileges  down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

(Herodotus,  viL  148,  &c.;  viil  i,  &,o. ;  Thucydides,  L  14, 185,  &a; 
Plutarch,  Themittoelea  ;  Diodonis  Sicul.,  xL  2,  12,  &c.;  C.  Nepos, 
Tkemxstocles ;  Pausanias,  L  1,  2;  compare  Thirl  wall  and  Qrote, 
Histories  of  Oreece.) 

THEMISTO'QENES,  a  writer  to  whom  Xenophon  refers  (Hellen. 
iiL  1,  §  2,)  as  the  writer  of  a  history  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  by 
whioh  it  is  plain  that  he  means  the  'Anabasis'  always  ascribed  to 
Xenophon  himself.  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  this 
Themistogenes — of  whom  nothing  else  is  known— and  his  share  in  the 
'  Anabasis,'  but  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  Xenophon  spoke  of 
his  own  history  as  the  work  of  another  person.    [Xenophon.] 

THENARD,  LOUIS-JACQUES,  BARON,  a  distinguished  French 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Nogent-Eur-Seine  on  the  4th  of  May  1777.  He 
went  to  Paris  early  in  life,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Yauquelin.  He 
devoted  himself  with  so  much  zeal  and  success  to  the  study  of 
chemistry  that  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  old  he  was  appointed 
demonstrator  of  chemistry  in  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris.  By  his 
unwearied  assiduity  and  great  knowledge  of  his  subject  he  was  at  last 
made  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  College  of  France  and  in  the 
University.  In  1824  he  received  the  title  of  Baron  on  the  occasion  of 
the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  In  1883  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer 
of  France.  In  1837  he  resigned  his  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the 
Polytechnic  School,  and  in  1840  he  gave  up  bis  chair  in  the  University 
of  Paris.  Baron  Theoard  was  one  of  the  most  active  chemists  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century.  His  separate  works  however  are  not 
numerous.  One  of  the  best  known  of  his  literary  productions  he  pub- 
lished in  conjunction  with  M.  Gay  Lussac ;  it  is  entitled  *  Recherches 
physico-chqpuques.'  This  work  was  published  after  the  discovery  of 
the  metallic  nature  of  soda  and  potash  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
Numerous  experiments  on  the  subject  of  the  action  of  the  galvanic 
pile  are  recorded,  and  methods  of  obtaining  potassium  and  sodium 
independent  of  galvanism  are  indicated.  Other  subjects  of  high 
scientific  interest  were  disctused  in  this  work,  which  served  to  give  its 
authors  the  first  position  amongst  experimental  chemists.  In  1818 
M.  Thenard  commenced  the  publication  of  his  <Trait6  de  chimie 
eletnentaire,  theorique  et  pratique.'  This  work  is  a  valuable  introduc- 
tion to  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  has  gone  through  several  editions 
and  been  translated  into  German ;  the  last  edition  was  published  in 
fiance  in  five  volumes  in  1836.  The  great  contributions  of  Thenard 
to  the  science  of  chemistry  are  to  be  found  in  the  scientific  journals 
and  transactions  of  scientific  societies  of  his  tima  Of  these  there  is 
a  vast  number,  embracing  the  whole  range  of  chemical  science.  There 
is  indeed  no  branch  of  chemistry  at  whioh  he  did  not  labour,  and  there 
is  no  subject  he  has  worked  at  on  which  be  has  not  thrown  considerable 
light  He  died  in  the  month  of  June  1857,  and  was  buried  publicly 
in  Paris  on  the  28rd  of  that  month.  For  many  years  before  his  death 
Banm  Thenard  had  withdrawn  from  the  active  pursuit  of  chemical 
sdenoe.  To  the  last  however  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  institutions  of  France.  He  was  an  administra- 
tor of  the  College  of  France  and  of  the  FaculW  of  Sciences,  and  vice- 
president  for  many  years  of  the  Superior  Counoil  of  Public  Instruction ; 
and  he  has  contributed  more  largely  than  any  other  individual  since  the 
death  of  Cuvier  to  the  development  of  the  sdentifio  institutions  of 
France. 


THEOBALD,  LEWIS,  was  bom  at  Sittingboume  in  Kent.  We 
have  no  record  of  the  date  of  his  birth.  His  father  was  an  attorney, 
and  he  was  bred  to  bis  father's  business.  His  first  literary  produotiun 
was  '  Electra,'  a  tragedy,  which  appeared  in  1714.  As  the  writer  of 
twenty  very  indifferent  plays  he  is  utterly  forgotten.  Those  productions 
belong  to  an  age  in  which  the  true  spirit  of  dramatic  poetry  was  for 
the  most  part  lost,  and  Theobald  possessed  none  of  those  brilliant 
qualities  which  could  impart  a  lengthened  existence  to  his  attempts 
in  portraying  the  manners  of  his  age.  But  he  has  attained  a  oelebrity 
of  another  description :  he  is  most  commonly  known  as  the  unhappy 
dunoe  whom  Pope  assailed  with  the  most  inveterate  ridicule;  but, 
after  a  century  of  prejudice  against  his  name,  he  is  now  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  deserved  an  honourable  reputation  as 
an  editor  of  Shakspere,  having  brought  to  that  task  diligence,  know- 
ledge, and  judgment,  beyond  comparison  superior  to  the  critical 
talents  of  his  rival  the  author  of  the  'Dunciad.'  His  'bad  eminence' 
as  the  original  hero  of  that  poem  was  earned  by  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  pointed  out  many  of  the  errors  of  Pope's  Shakspere.  '  Shakespear 
Restored,  or  Specimens  of  Blunders  committed  and  unamended  in 
Pope's  Edition  of  this  Poet,'  was  published  in  1726.  The  first  notice 
which  Pope  took  of  this  pamphlet  was  in  his  second  edition  of  Shaks- 
pere, which  appeared  in  1728 :  "  Since  the  publication  of  our  first 
edition,  there  having  been  some  attempts  upon  Shakspeare  published 
by  Lewis  Theobald  (which  he  would  not  communicate  during  the  time 
wherein  that  edition  was  preparing  for  the  press,  when  we,  by  public 
advertisements,  did  request  ihe  assistance  of  all  lovers  of  this  author), 
we  have  inserted  in  this  impression  as  many  of  'em  as  are  judged  of 
any  the  least  advantage  to  the  poet ;  the  whole  amounting  to  about 
twenty-five  words."  In  the  same  year  came  out  the  '  Dunciad«'  The 
revenge  of  Theobald  was  the  severest  that  oould  be  inflicted,  and  it 
was  unexceptionable.  In  1783  he  produced  an  edition  of  Shakspere 
which  utterly  destroyed  that  of  Pope.  It  has  been  asserted  that  of 
Theobald's  edition,  whioh  was  in  7  vols.  8vo,  nearly  13,000  copies  were 
sold.  (Steevens's  *  Shakespear,'  1798,  vol  i.)  In  his  preface,  Theobald 
thus  notices  the  attacks  of  Ms  distinguished  rival :  "  It  is  not  with 
any  secret  pleasure  that  I  so  frequently  animadvert  on  Mr.  Pope  as  a 
oriti(^  but  there  are  provocations  which  we  can  never  quite  forget 
His  libels  have  been  thrown  out  with  so  much  inveteracy,  that,  not  to 
dispute  whether  they  should  oome  from  a  Christian,  they  leave  it  a 
question  whether  they  could  come  from  a  man.  I  should  be  loth  to 
doubt,  as  Quintus  Serenus  did  in  a  like  case, 

'  Sive  homo,  sea  simiUs  tnrpisslma  bestla  nobis 
Yulnera  dente  dedit.' 

The  indignation,  perhaps,  for  being  represented  a  blockhead,  may  be 
as  strong  in  us  as  it  is  in  the  ladies  for  a  reflection  on  their  beauties. 
It  is  certain  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  some  flagrant  civilities ;  and  I 
shall  willingly  devote  a  part  of  my  life  to  the  honest  endeavour  of 
quitting  scores ;  with  this  exception,  however,  that  I  will  not  return 
those  civilities  in  his  peculiar  strain,  but  confine  myself  at  least,  to 
the  limits  of  common  decency.  I  shall  ever  think  it  better  to  want 
wit,  than  to  want  humanity ;  and  impartial  posterity  may  perhaps  be 
of  my  opinion."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  was  rather  a  new  hatxed 
than  a  sense  of  justice,  however  tardy,  which  induced  Pope  in  1743  to 
dethrone  Theobald  from  the  heroship  of  the  '  Dunciad,'  setting  up 
Colley  Cibber  in  his  place.  In  the  subsequent  year  both  Pope  and 
Theobald  were  at  peaoe ;  death  had  for  ever  silenced  their  controversy. 
Theobald  died  in  September  1744.  On  the  20th  of  the  following 
October,  his  library,  whioh  included  295  old  English  plays^  was  sold 
by  auction.  He  had  collected  these  produotions,  now  so  rare  and 
highly  valued,  at  a  time  when  our  early  drama  was  neglected,  if  not 
despised;  and  he  made  a  judicious  use  of  them  in  his  edition  of 
Shakspere.  When  we  speak  of  his  edition  with  commendation,  we  of 
course  look  at  those  things  which  are  of  permanent  value  in  it;  and 
we  pass  over  those  ebullitions  of  offended  pride,  venting  itself  in  self- 
commendation  and  acrimonious  objection,  whioh  were  natural  to  one 
who  had  been  so  hunted  by  satire  as  Theobald  had  been.  Dr.  Johnsoa 
says  that  Theobald,  "  by  the  good  luck  of  having  Pope  for  his  enemy, 
has  escaped  and  escaped  alone  with  reputation  from  this  undertaking 
[the  undertaking  of  editing  Shakspere].  So  willingly  does  the  world 
support  those  who  solicit  favour  against  those  who  command  rever- 
ence, and  so  easily  is  he  praised  whom  no  man  can  envy."  This,  we 
think,  is  mere  phrase-making,  and  does  not  represent  the  world  s 
opinion  of  any  man  at  any  period  :  reputations  are  not  made  upon 
the  compassion  of  the  world.  Johnson  has,  a  little  before,  stated  the 
case  with  greater  correctness^  although  not  wholly  correct;  **  Pope  was 
succeeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of  narrow  comprehension,  and  small 
acquisitions,  with  no  native  and  intrinsic  splendour  of  genius,  with 
little  of  the  artificial  light  of  learning,  but  zealous  for  miaute  aoenracy, 
and  not  negligent  in  pursuing  it.  He  collated  the  ancient  copies,  and 
rectified  many  errors.  A  man  so  anxiously  scrupulous  might  have 
been  expected  to  do  more,  but  what  little  he  did  was  commonly  right* 
The  great  merit  of  Theobald  as  an  editor  is  that  he  did  not  attempt 
too  much,  that  he  did  not  **  do  more,"  and  that  therefore  he  was 
*<  commonly  right"  The  great  fault  of  nearly  all  the  editors  of 
Shakspere  has  been  that  they  set  themselves  up  above  their  author ; 
that  they  would  exhibit  their  own  "  native  and  mtrinsic  splendour  of 
genius"  in  the  improvement  of  what  tHey  did  not  understand,  and  the 
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adaptation  of  the  yerae  of  Shakspere  to  the  standard  of  another  age. 
The  most  happy  emendationa  of  Shakspere  have  been  produced  by 
the  caution  of  Theobald.  In  hia  own  preface  he  Bays, ''  I  have  not  by 
any  innovation  tampered  with  hia  text,  out  of  an  ostentation  of  en- 
deavouring to  make  him  speak  better  than  the  old  copiee  have  done ; " 
and  then  he  adds,  "Where,  through  all  the  former  editions,  a  passage 
has  laboured  under  flat  nonsense  and  invincible  darkness,  if,  by  the 
addition  or  alteration  of  a  letter  or  two,  or  a  transpoeition  in  the 
pointing,  I  have  restored  to  him  both  sense  and  aentiment,  such  cor- 
rectioDS,  I  am  persuaded,  will  need  no  indulgence,"  All  subsequent 
editors  have  a  debt  to  Theobald  which  has  not  always  been  acknow- 
ledged. Johnson  himself  saya,  **  I  have  sometimes  adopted  his  restora- 
tion of  a  comma,  without  inserting  the  panegyric  in  which  he  celebrated 
himself  for  his  achievement." 

There  is  a  curious  matter  connected  with  the  history  of  Theobald, 
which  needs  here  only  a  slight  mention.  In  his  edition  of  Shakspere 
in  1728,  he  printed  a  play,  '  The  Double  Falsehood,'  as  an  original  by 
William  Shf^spere,  it  haviog  been  a  short  time  before  produced  on 
the  stage.  The  play  was  stated  to  have  been  found  in  manuscript. 
One  passage,  which  is  certainly  not  in  the  manner  of  Shakapere,  ia  said 
to  have  been  particularly  admired : — 

'*  Strike  up,  my  masters ; 
Bat  touch  the  strings  vrith.  a  religious  softness : 
Teach  sotmd  to  languish  through  the  night's  dull  ear, 
Till  melancholy  start  from  her  lazy  couch, 
And  carelessness  grow  convert  to  attention.*' 

The  admiration  was  too  much  for  the  vanity  of  Theobald :  he  came 
forward  to  state  that  he  certainly  had  written  those  lines,  but  that  all 
the  rest  was  genuine  Shakspere.  Dr.  Farmer  holds  that  *  The  Double 
Falsehood '  was  not  Shakspere's  because  the  word  aspect  was  wrongly 
accentuated,  that  is,  not  aspect,  according  to  the  usage  of  Shakspere 
and  of  his  time ;  and  he  holds  the  play  to  be  Shirle/s.  It  ia  not 
worthy  even  of  that  writer.  The  probability  is  that  Theobald  had  a 
gi*eater  hand  in  the  matter  than  he  was  subsequently  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge. The  restless  vanity  and  love  of  notoriety  which,  according  to 
his  own  account,  impelled  Psalmanazar  to  his  impostures,  has  perhaps 
in  nearly  every  case  been  the  great  motive  to  literary  forgery.  Theo- 
bald was  the  author  of  a  '  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh ; '  and  he  also 
wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  periodical  papers  entitled  '  The  Censor,' 
which  appeared  as  a  separate  work  in  1717>  having  been  previously 
published  in  Mist's  '  Weekly  Journal' 

TH£OBALDUS,  a  bishop  who  probably  lived  in  France,  and  whose 
name  is  sometime  written  Tebaldus  or  Tibaldds,  the  reputed  author 
of  a  didactic  and  theological  poem  entitled  'Physiologns  de  Natnris 
Duodecim  Animalium.'  It  is  written  in  hexameter,  sapphic,  and  other 
kinds  of  verse,  and  describes  first  some  one  or  more  of  the  natural 
habits  of  twelve  different  animals,  and  then  draws  from  each  some 
moral  and  religious  reflections.  The  twelve  animals  chosen  are  the 
lion,  eagle,  serpent,  ant,  fox,  stag,  spider,  whale,  siren  and  centaur, 
elephant,  dove^  and  panther;  and  the  whole  poem  appears  to  be 
borrowed  in  a  great  measure  from  the  little  work  in  prose  by  Epipha- 
nius  on  the  same  subject.  With  respect  to  the  author  of  the  poem, 
as  it  is  found  in  a  Paris  manuscript  of  the  18th  century,  con- 
taining the  works  of  Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours  (who  lived  in  the 
12th  century),  and  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Hildebert  himself,  he 
may  be  supposed  to  have  lived  some  time  in  the  12th  century,  or 
even  as  early  as  the  11th,  if  he  is  the  person  meant  in  an  epitaph 
on  '  Magister  Theobaldns  Dervensis,'  written  by  Hildebert  (Hildebert, 
'  Opera,'  p^  1322,  edit.  Beaugendre).  The  first  edition  of  this  work  to 
which  a  date  is  attached  is  that  of  Antwerp,  4to,  1482,  but  five  others 
are  enumerated  by  Choulant  ('  Handbuch  der  Bucherkunde  ffir  die 
Aeltere  Medicin,')  which  were  probably  printed  before  this  year.  The 
last  edition,  in  a  separate  form,  was  published  at  Leipzig,  4to,  1510 ; 
but  it  IB  inserted  in  '  Hildebert!  Cenomanensis  Episcopi,  Turonensis 
Archiepiscopi,  Opera,'  edit  Ant.  Beaugendre,  Paris,  foL,  1708,  and 
erroneously  attributed  to  Hildebert.  The  'ProoBmium'  and  the 
chapter  'De  Elephants'  are  inserted  by  Freytag  in  the  'Analecta 
Litteraria  de  Libris  Rarioribus,'  Lips.,  8vo,  1752.  In  some  of 
the  old  editions  there  is  appended  to  the  poem  a  theological  com- 
mentary, vmtten  in  the  style  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the 
middle  ages :  the  author  is  unknown,  but  it  was  not  composed  by 
Theobaldus  himselfl    (Choulant,  loco  cit) 

THEO'CRITUS  was  a  son  of  Simichidas,  or,  accordhig  to  others,  of 
Praxagoras  and  Philinna.  He  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  where  he 
also  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  Philetas  of  Cos  and  Asdepiades  of  Samoa,  and  to  have 
been  their  pupil,  whence  we  may  infer  that  he  visited  these  islands. 
He  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with  Aiutus  the  poet^  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  formed  this  acquaintance  in  the  ialand  of  Cos. 
(Wiistemann,  <  Argument,  ad  Theocrit  IdylL,'  viL)  His  exact  period 
is  not  known,  and  we  can  only  say  that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
mseus,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  Ptolemsaus  Philadelphus,  and  that  the 
time  of  his  greatest  reputation  was  about  B.O.  277.  Some  years 
before  this  time,  probably  about  B.o.  284,  he  had  visited  Alexandria, 
and  the  influence  of  the  court  of  that  city  is  manifest  in  several  of  his 
poems.  It  has  further  been  supposed  that  he  spent  some  time  at 
Groton  in  Southern  Italy,  because  the  scene  of  three  of  his  poems  is 
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laid  in  that  place.    Beyond  these  circumstances,  which  are  little  more 
than  probabilities,  we  know  nothing  of  the  life  of  Theocritus. 

The  Alexandrine  grammarians  valued  the  works  of  Theocritus  very 
highly,  and  assigned  to  him  the  second  place  in  the  pleiad  of  the 
seven  miscellaneous  poets,  which  comprised  Lycophroo,  Theocritus, 
Callimachus,  Aratus,  A  pollen  ius  Rhodius,  Nicander,  and  one  Homer, 
the  son  of  Moero  of  Byzantium.  Several  Greek  grammarians  also  wrote 
commentaries  on  his  works,  some  fragments  of  which  are  still  extant 
in  the  scholia  on  his  poems.  There  is  extant  by  Theocritus  a  collec- 
tion^ of  various  poems,  which  are  written  in  what  the  Qreek  gram- 
marians call  the  new  Doric  dialect,  which  is  softer  than  the  old  Doric, 
and  the  softness  of  this  new  Doric  is  still  increased  in  the  poems  of 
Theocritus  by  the  admixture  of  epic  and  Ionic  or  MoMc  forms.  The 
particular  species  of  poetry  by  which  he  has  acquired  most  celebrity 
are  the  Bucolics  {/Ji4\ri  fiovKoMnd).  This  pastoral  poetry  was  very 
popular  in  Sicily,  and  having  been  originally  cultivated  by  shepherds 
and  rustics,  was  raised  to  a  really  artistic  rank  by  several  poets  before 
Theocritus.  He  however  brought  this  kind  of  poetry  to  perfection, 
and  the  ancient  critics  regard  him  as  the  model  of  bucolic  poetry,  and 
Yirgil  for  this  reason  calls  this  poetry  Syracusan  ('  Eclog.,'  vi.  1).  But 
the  number  of  real  bucolic  poems  still  extant  in  the  collection  which 
bears  the  vague  name  of  Idyls  {uii^Xla)y  is  only  ten  ;  the  remaining 
twenty  poems  are  either  epic  poems  (such  as  idyl  xiii.,  xzii.,  xxiv.,  and 
XXV.),  or  imitations  of  mimes  (such  as  idyl  ii.  and  xv.),  or  are  of  a 
mixed  nature,  and  belong  either  to  the  lyric  kind,  or  are  mere  exer- 
cises of  a  poetical  imagination.  Nine  of  these  poems,  xil,  xvii ,  xviil, 
xix.,  XX.,  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  xxix.,  and  xxx.,  and  some  portions  of  others, 
have  been  considered  by  modem  critics  not  to  be  the  work  of  Theo- 
critus :  as  to  some  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  spurious, 
though  they  are  not  without  great  poetical  merit,  if  we  except  idyl 
xxx.  Besides  these  thirty  idyls,  there  is  a  fragment  of  one  poem 
called  'Berenice/  and  twenty-two  epigrams,  which  are  ascribed  to 
Theocritus. 

^  All  the  poems  which  are  genuine  productions  of  Theocritus  show 
him  to  have  been  a  perfect  master  of  his  art  His  power  over  the 
language  is  not  less  wonderful  than  his  taste  for  the  simple  beauties 
of  nature,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  handled  his  subjects.  His 
poems  are  indeed  founded  upon  the  national  shepherd  songs  of  Sicily 
in  the  form  of  dialogues,  but  he  has  added  features  of  his  own,  and 
idealised  his  persons,  without  depriving  them  of  their  natural  sim- 
plicity. We  do  not  know  whether  Theocritus  himself  ever  published 
a  collection  of  his  poems,  but  from  an  epigram  in  the  '  Ajithologia 
Graeca '  (ix.,  n.  205),  we  might  rather  suppose  that  the  collection  was 
made  by  Artemidorus,  the  author  of  that  epigram.  It  is  however  a 
curious  fact  that  none  of  the  manuscripts  of  Theocritus  contain  all 
the  poems  which  are  published  in  our  modem  printed  editions  under 
his  name.  The  editio  princeps,  which  appeared  at  Milan  in  1493, 
folio,  only  contains  eighteen  idyls  of  Theocritus,  with  the  works  of 
Hesiod  and  Isocrates.  The  most  important  among  the  subsequent 
editions  are  those  of  J.  J.  Reiske,  with  a  Latin  translation,  the  Qreek 
scholia  and  notes,  2  vols.  4to,  Leipzig,  1765 ;  Thomas  Warton,  with 
additional  scholia  and  notes,  2  vols.  4to,  Oxford,  1770 ;  Yalckenaer, 
Leyden,  1779  and  1781.  The  edition  of  Valckenaer,  which  also 
contains  the  poems  of  Bion  and  Moschus,  is  still  valuable.  In  1778 
Valckenaer  had  published  an  excellent  edition  of  select  idyls  of  Theo- 
critus. His  complete  edition  was.  reprinted  at  Berlin,  1810,  in  2  vols. 
8vo,  with  additional  notes  by  iSrunck  and  Troup.  After  these 
followed  the  editions  of  Schaefbr,  folio,  Leipzig,  1811  ;  Kiessling, 
Leipzig,  1819;  and  J.  Geel,  8vo,  Amsterdam,  1821.  An  edition, 
which  is  very  useful  to  students,  is  by  £.  F.  Wiistemann,  Qotha  and 
Erfurdt,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  1830 ;  the  introductory  essay  gives  a  good 
account  of  the  literature  of  Theocritus.  There  are  also  editions  of 
Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  by  Lehrs  and  Diibner,  Imp.  8vo, 
Paris,  1846,  and  by  Memeke,  8vo,  Berlin,  1856.  The  works  of  Theo- 
critus have  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  modem  Europe. 
There  is  an  English  translation  by  Creech,  8vo,  1681,  &c. ;  by  Fawkes, 
8vo,  1767,  and  a  translation,  includmg  Bion  and  Moschus,  by  Polwhele^ 
4to,  1786,  and  in  2  vols,  12mo,  1811.  The  best  French  translation  is 
that  of  J.  B.  Oail,  with  explanatory  and  critical  notes,  3  vols.  4to^ 
Paris,  1808.  The  best  German  translations  are  those  of  J.  H.  Yoss, 
8vo,  Tubingen,  1808 ;  and  Witter,  8vo,  HUdburghausen,  1819. 

(Respecting  the  character  of  the  poems  of  Theocritus,  see  EichstAdt^ 
AdumbraHo  QucBStionis  de  Carminwn  TheocriUorum  ad  Genera  twt 
Bevocatorutn  Indole  ac  Virtutibut,  4to,  Lipsis,  1793;  and  Reinhold, 
De  TheocriH  Carminibtu  Oenuinis  et  Suppoeitttiit,  8vo,  Jena,  1819.) 

THEODORE,  or  THEODORUS^  of  Mop8ue8ti&,  a  learned  bishop  of 
the  Oriental  church.  He  was  descended  from  a  rich  and  distinguished 
family  at  Antioch,  and  was  the  brother  of  Polyohronius,  who  became 
bishop  of  Apamea.  He  studied  rhetoric,  together  with  his  friend  John 
Chrysostom,  under  Libanius,  who  resided  at  Antioch  from  the  year 
A.D.  354.  His  teacher  of  philosophy  was  Andragathus.  After  having 
finished  his  studies,  he  intended  to  marry  a  lady  of  Antioch  (about 
869) ;  but  his  friend  Chrysostom,  who  was  then  a  monk,  persuaded 
him  to  choose  the  monastic  life.  Theodore  was  for  some  time  a  priest 
at  Antioch,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  an  ancient  town  of 
Cilida  (894).  In  the  same  year  he  was  present  at  the  council  of 
Constantinople.  He  died  in  429,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  after 
he  had  discharged  his  episcopal  functions  during  thirty-five  years. 
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Daring  fifty  yean  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
writers  of  the  Greek  Church,  especially  hy  his  works  against  the 
Nestorians,  Pelagians,  and  other  sectarian&  His  zeal  however  for  the 
Catholic  faith  did  not  save  him  from  the  charge  of  being  an  adherent 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Nestorians,  and  he  '*  was  obliged  to  make  a 
public  apology."  After  his  death  the  Nestorians  oontinued  to  quote  . 
his  works,  and  to  call  him  the  support  of  their  faith ;  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  bis  works,  or  perhaps  only  part  of  his  works,  being  con- 
demned by  the  fifth  Council  (553).  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  is  said  to 
haye  written  lai^ely  on  diyinity  and  morals.  Few  of  his  writings  have 
come  down  to  us  :  others  exist  in  Syriac  and  Latin  translations,  and 
of  the  greater  part  there  are  only  fragments.  A  treatise  on  the  Hagi 
of  the  Persians,  and  his  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  the  Book  of 
Job,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  are  lost :  his  commentary  on  the  twelve 
greater  prophets  is  preserved  in  MS.,  according  to  Fabricius,  under  the 
title  of  0€o8c6pov  'Ayriox^^s  ipwnvtla  tis  rohs  UpoipfrjTas:,  A  catalogue  of 
the  works  which  contain  fragments  of  him  is  given  in  Fabricius,  and 
the  Syriao  translations  are  mentioned  m  Assemannus's  *  Bibliotheca 
OrienUilis.'  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia  is  still  one  of  the  first  theo- 
logical authorities  among  the  Syrian  Christians. 

(Fabricius,  JBibL  Grceca.,  z.,  p.  346-862;  346,  note  a;  347,  note  o; 
352,  note  gg;  355,  note  kk ;  p.  748  :  Tillemont,  Memor,  £ccl€t,,  voL 
xu. ;  Cave,  Script  EccUs.,  voL  ii) 

THEODORE'TUS,  or  THEODORI'TUS^  a  theologian  and  church 
historian,  was  bom  about  393  a.d.  He  was  brought  up  under  the  care 
of  a  pious  mother,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  his  obligations  in  his 
writings ;  and  he  had  instruction  from  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and 
John  Chrysostom  in  a  monastery,  to  which  he  was  sent  to  receive  his 
education  when  not  quite  seven  years  old,  and  where  he  had  for  his 
fellow-pupils  Nestorius  and  John,  who  were  afterwards  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  and  Antioch.  Theodoret  became  a  deacon  in  the  church 
at  Antioch,  and  in  the  year  423  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Cyrus,  a  city  in 
Syria,  near  the  Euphrates.  His  diocese  abounded  with  Marcionites  and 
persons  who  held  heretical  opinions  ooncernini;  the  Trinity.  Against 
the  opinions  of  these  heretics  he  directed  his  efforts  with  so  mu(£  suo- 
cess,  that  according  to  his  own  statement  he  baptised  ten  thousand 
Marcionitea. 

In  the  year  431  Nestorins  was  condemned  by  the  oouncil  of  Ephesus 
[Kestobius],  whose  decision  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  the  Oriental 
Cl^riBtians,  who,  without  being  avowed  followers  of  Nestorius,  were 
supposed  to  be  not  unfavourable  to  Ms  opinions.  Among  these  was 
Theodoret,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Nestorius ;  and  he  was  one  of 
those  who  assembled  after  the  oouncil  of  Ephesus  had  broken  up,  and 
condemned  its  proceedings.  A  reconciliation  was  however  effected 
between  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the  great  enemy  of  Nestorius, 
and  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  the  leader  of  the  Oriental  party,  who 
signed  an  agreement  by  whioh  Cyril  approved  of  John's  statement  of 
the  controverted  point  of  doctrine,  while  John  gave  his  approval  of 
the  sentence  passed  on  Nestorius.  With  this  agreement  Theodoret 
and  others  of  the  Oriental  party  were  greatly  dissatisfied.  Theodoret 
approved  on  the  whole  of  the  doctrinal  statements  in  the  agreement, 
but  he  warmly  protested  against  John's  consent  to  the  condemnation 
of  Nestorius,  as  an  act  of  unmitigated  ix^ustice.  He  expressed  these 
feelings  in  a  letter  to  Nestorius.  But  when  John,  armed  with  an 
imperial  edict,  prooeeded  to  take  measures  against  the  more  decided 
partisans  of  Nestorius,  Theodoret  considered  himself  bound  to  submit, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  because  of  his  own 
approval  of  the  doctrine  which  it  was  John's  object  to  enforce.  He 
therefore  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  induce  the  friends  of 
Nestorius,  namely,  Meletius,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  Alexander  of 
Hierapolis,  and  HeUadius  of  Tarsui^  to  submit  to  John;  and,  upon 
their  rejection  of  his  advice,  he  offered  no  opposition  to  their  being 
deposed.  But  when,  in  the  year  435,  new  and  severe  edicts  were 
issued  against  the  Nestorians,  Theodoret  refused  to  carry  his  sab- 
mission  any  further ;  and,  by  his  firmness  he  incurred  the  hatred  of 
Cyril,  to  whom  he  bad  already  been  opposed  in  this  controversy,  and 
between  whom  and  Theodoret  such  a  bitter  feeUng  existed,  that  when 
Cyril  died,  in  444,  Theodoret  made  no  secret  of  his  joy  at  the  event. 

If,  as  we  are  bound  to  conclude  from  the  character  of  the  man  and 
from  the  Christian  spirit  with  which  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  Cyril's 
death,  Theodoret's  joy  on  this  occasion  sprung  from  a  belief  that  the 
divisions  which  had  been  kept  alive  by  C^ril  would  die  with  him,  and 
peace  be  restored  to  the  church,  be  was  doomed  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. Cyril  was  succeeded  by  Dioscurus,  a  man  as  haughty  and 
impetuous  as  himself,  and  quite  as  unscrupuloua  The  new  bishop 
followed  up  lus  predecessor  8  plan  of  enforcing  upon  the  whole  Eastern 
church  the  doctrine  of  the  coalescence  of  the  Deity  and  humanity  into 
one  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  perhaps  he  also  kept  in  view  the 
object  of  obtaining  a  kind  of  supremacv  for  the  see  of  Alexandria. 
Determined  to  admit  of  no  compromise,  he  made  his  first  attack  upon 
the  moderate  party  in  the  Syrian  churches,  which  was  headed  by 
Theodoret  Dioscurus  was  supported  by  a  large  party  in  Syrisy  chiefly 
consisting  of  monks,  whose  leader  was  an  abbot  named  Barsumas;  and 
at  Constantinople  many  monks,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was 
the  abbot  Eutyches,  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  PyrUlian  doctrine, 
on  the  ground  that  it  alone  was  consistent  vrith  the  simple  letter  of 
Bmpture^  *'  the  Word  became  flesh,"  and  other  similar  expressions. 

These  Constantinopolitaa  monks  w«r«  a  most  important  party  in  the 


dispute,  partly  from  their  close  oonnection  with  the  acti-Nestorian 
monks  of  Syria,  and  still  more  from  their  great  influence  with  the 
emperor  Theodosius  II.,  whom  they  had  induced  from  the  very  first 
to  espouse  the  party  of  CyriL  Theodoret  was,  as  usual,  slow  to  take 
up  the  controversy.  He  wrote  to  Dioscurus  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two  partiea  In  this  attempt  he  failed; 
and  then,  looking  upon  the  doctrine  of  Dioscurus  and  his  allies  as  the 
sure  road  to  the  various  heresies  which  denied  the  true  humanity  of 
Christ,  he  wrote  a  book  against  them  in  the  year  447,  entitled  '  The 
Beggar,  or  the  Many-shap^ '  {ipayurr^Sf  or  iroxifxop^sy.  By  this  title 
he  meant  to  imply  that  the  Eutychian  doctrine  (as  the  views  held  by 
Cyril,  Dioscurus,  Barsumas,  Eutyches,  and  the  monks,  aro  generally 
named  for  the  sake  of  brevity)  was  borrowed  from  a  variety  of  ancient 
heresies.  The  work  consists  of  three  dialogues  :  in  the  first,  entitled 
&Tp€Tror,  he  treats  of  the  impossibility  of  the  divine  essence  under- 
going a  change ;  in  the  second,  curiyxvros,  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
two  natures  (the  divine  and  human)  being  mingled  into  one ;  and  in 
the  third,  hxaeiis,  of  the  impossibility  of  the  divine  nature  suffering  or 
dying.  This  work  displayed  great  learning  and  power,  together  with 
a  moderation  which  drew  upon  Theodoret  the  reproaches  of  the 
zealots  of  his  own  party.  His  opponents  however  saw  in  his  doctrines 
nothing  less  than  a  revival  of  Nesfeorianism ;  and  Dioscurus  accused 
him  before  Domnus,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  of  dividing  the  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  into  two  sons  of  Qod,  and  wrote  also  a  severe 
letter  to  Theodoret,  making  the  same  charge.  Theodoret  replied 
with  great  mildness  and  moderation,  oonceding  as  much  of  the  dis- 
puted doctrine  as  he  could  conscientiously ,  and  praying  Dioscurus 
to  consult  for  the  peace  of  the  church  rather  than  for  the  views  of  a 
party.  This  letter  only  the  more  incensed  Dioscurus,  who  permitted 
monks  publicly  to  anathematise  Theodoret  in  the  church,  while  he 
himself  oonfixmed  their  anathemas.  He  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Con- 
stantinople to  acouse  the  whole  Eastern  Church  of  Neetorianism  before 
the  emperor.  Domnus  also  sent  deputies  to  clear  his  church  of  this 
charge,  and  Theodoret  wrote  with  the  same  object  to  some  of  the  most 
powerful  ecclesiastics  and  statesmen.  No  immediate  decision  of  the 
dispute  took  place,  but  the  emperor  ordered  Theodoret,  as  a  troubler 
of  the  church,  to  confine  himself  within  the  limits  of  his  own  diooese. 
Theodoret  bitterly  complained  of  being  thus  condemned  unheard. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  parties  grew  more  violent^  and  the  im- 
perial court  itself  became  the  scene  of  their  disputea  In  the  year 
448  Eutyches,  in  his  zeal  against  Nestorianism,  incurred  the  oharge  of 
an  opposite  heresy,  of  which  he  was  condemned  fay  the  synod  held  by 
Flavianus  at  Constantinople,  but  again  acquitted  by  the  second 
Council  of  Ephesus,  under  the  presidency  of  Dioscurus  (a-D.  449). 
[EuTTCHSS.]  In  convening  this  council  every  care  was  taken  to 
exclude  the  anti-Eutychian  party.  With  respect  to  Theodoret,  the 
emperor  commanded  that  he  should  only  1m  admitted  in  case  his 
presence  should  seem  good  to  the  whole  assembly.  The  hint  was 
taken,  and  he  was  excluded.  The  emperor  carried  his  dislike  to 
Theodoret  still  further,  and  intimated  to  the  oouncil  that  such  men  as 
Theodoret  should  not  only  have  no  voice  in  it,  but  that  they  ought 
rather  to  be  visited  with  its  censures.  Accordingly  the  council  deposed 
Theodoret  from  his  bishopric^  and  he  was  compelled,  by  an  imperial 
edict,  to  retire  into  the  monastery  where  he  hsd  been  educated.  As 
he  had  been  peaceful  and  moderate  in  prosperity,  so  he  was  resigned 
and  cheerful  in  adversity :  indeed  his  amiable  spirit,  and  his  firmness 
in  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  form  a  most  sgreeabla  relief 
to  the  strife  and  ambition  which  mark  the  character  of  most  of  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  age. 

The  only  check  to  the  triumph  of  Dioscurus  and  the  Eutychians 
was  the  influence  of  Leo  the  Qreat,  the  then  bishop  of  Rome,  who  had 
been  already  appealed  to  by  Eutyohes,  after  his  condemnation  by  the 
synod  of  Constantinople,  and  whose  aid  was  now  sought  by  the  oppo* 
site  party.  Flavianus  and  Theodoret  wrote  letters  to  him,  proposing 
to  submit  the  whole  controversy  to  an  oecumenical  council  to  be  con> 
vened  in  Italy.  To  this  arrangement  the  emperor  (Theodoeins  IL) 
refused  his  consent^  but  his  death  in  the  following  year  (450)  changed 
the  state  of  affairs.  In  the  next  year  (451)  an  cecumenical  oouncil  was 
assembled,  first  at  Nicsea,  but  veiy  soon  removed  to  Chalcedon,  to 
which  Theodoret  was  summoned,  and  in  which  he  was  received  by  his 
friends  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  He  petitioned  the  oouncil  for 
restoration  to  his  bishopric  ;  at  the  eighth  sitting  his  petition  came  on 
for  hearing ;  he  rose  to  plead  his  cause,  but  the  party  of  Dioecurus 
exclaimed  that  he  must  first  oondemn  Nestorius.  Theodoret  had 
never  been  a  Nestorian,  but  had  all  along  held  a  middle  course  between 
the  parties  of  Nestorius  and  of  Cyril ;  but  he  hesitated  to  pronounce 
the  required  oondemnation  till  some  olear  definition  of  Nestorianism 
should  be  given.  The  bishops  of  the  opposite  party  interrupted  him 
with  the  shout,  *<He  is  a  heretic:  he  is  a  Nestorian:  thrust  the 
Nestorian  out  I"  Upon  this  Theodoret  exclaimed— "  Anathema  on 
Nestorins  and  on  eveiy  one  who  denies  Muy  to  be  the  mother  of  Ood, 
and  who  divides  the  only  begotten  Son  into  two  sons.  I  have  sub- 
scribed the  confession  of  £uth,  and  the  letter  of  the  bishop  Leo ; 
and  this  is  my  faith— Farewell  I "  He  was  pronounced  to  have  estab- 
lished his  orthodoxy,  and  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  oouncil  restored 
him  to  his  bishopric.  In  this  transaction  we  perceive  that  Theodoret's 
firmness  had  at  length  given  way  before  the  furious  zeal  of  tho  Euty* 
ohians ;  and  his  ooonge  appears  never  to  have  revived,  for  in  his  latest 
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work,  which  was  *  history  of  hereeioB  (Aipertic^s  KcucofivBlas  hrvroik'fi),  he 
•peaks  of  his  former  friend  Nestorius  in  the  harehe&t  terms. 

After  the  oounoil  of  Cbalcedon,  Theodoret  returned  to  his  diocese, 
where  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  litt-rary  labours.  He  died  in 
the  year  457.  Even  after  his  death  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  formi* 
dable  enemy  by  the  Monophysites  and  the  Origenists,  who  procured 
the  condemnation  of  his  writings  against  Cyril  by  the  oooncil  of  Con- 
stantinople in  568. 

His  works  were — 1, '  A  Histoiy  of  the  Church/  in  five  books,  from 
325  to  the  death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsueetia  in  429.  Gennadius,  a 
Latin  writer,  at  the  end  of  the  5th  oentury,  says  that  TheodoreVs 
history  consisted  of  ten  books,  and  came  down  to  the  year  457,  but  no 
other  writer  mentions  more  than  five  books.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
learning  and  impartiality.  %  *CK6dwi  Urropia,  an  account  of  the  lives 
of  thirty  celebrated  hermits,  ten  of  whom  were  his  contemporaries  and 
in  some  degree  personally  known  to  him.  8,  The  work  against  the 
Eutychians,  already  mentioned.  4,  'The  History  of  Heresies,'  also 
mentioned  above.  It  is  sometimes  entitled,  'Against  all  Heresies,  or 
a  discrimination  of  falsehood  and  truth.'  It  consists  of  five  books,  and 
relates  almost  exclusively  to  the  heresies  respecting  the  person  of 
Christ^  5,  *Ten  Orations  against  the  Heathen;'  an  'Apology  for 
Christianity;'  besides  146  letters  and  conmientaries  on  most  of  the 
booka  of  the  Old  Testament  and  on  all  the  epistles  of  PauL  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Schulse,  in  5  vols.  8vo,  Halle,  1768>74. 

(Moeheim,  Eeelesiastieal  Historp,  by  Murdock  and  Soames,  i,  p.  443 ; 
Neander,  Qetchichle  der  ChriitL  Bdig.  wid  Kirch^  ii.,  passim ;  Scholl, 
Qesehichie  der  Qrieeh,  JAtt,,  ilL,  318. 

THEODORIC  or  THEODERIC  I.,  Kmg  of  the  Visigoths,  was  the 
elected  successor,  but  not  the  son,  of  King  Wallia,  who  died  a.d.  419. 
During  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II., 
Theodorio  invaded  Gaol,  and  in  425,  just  after  the  accession  of 
Valentinian  III.,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Aries.  Aetius  however 
relieved  this  town,  and  made  peace  with  the  Goths,  who  were  obliged 
to  come  to  terms  because  they  were  threatened  by  the  Vandals,  and 
they  marched  against  the  Vandals  together  with  the  Romans.  After 
a  peace  of  ten  years  a  new  war  arose  between  the  Romans  and 
Theodoric,  who  in  486  besieged  the  city  of  Narbonne,  which  was  only 
relieved  in  the  following  year,  487.  The  issue  of  this  war  proved 
unfortunate  for  the  Romans,  the  inhabitants  of  their  provinces  in 
Qaul  being  reduced  to  despair  by  heavy  taxes  and  other  kinds  of 
oppression,  and  the  Goths  being  superior  to  the  Romans  in  courage. 
Aetius  therefore  enlisted  several  thousand  Huns,  in  order  to  employ 
them  against  the  €k>ths ;  but  these  auxiliaries  were  more  destructive 
to  the  inhabitants  than  their  enemies.  A  body  of  the  Romans, 
together  with  these  Huns,  commanded  by  litorius,  the  best  of  the 
generals  of  Aetius,  having  made  some  progress,  laid  sicjge  to  Toulouse 
in  439.  Theodoric  proposed  to  conclude  a  peace,  but  Litorius,  remem- 
bering his  former  victories  over  the  Armorioans,  refused  all  terms. 
Upon  this  the  Goths  made  a  sally ;  the  Romans  were  entirely  beaten, 
and  Litorius  himself  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  carried  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  Toulouse. 

The  whole  country  as  fitf  as  the  Rh6ne  was  now  open  to  the  Goths, 
and  the  inhabitants  being  well  disposed,  Theodoric  made  fresh  con- 
quests. The  remainder  of  the  Roman  army  was  disorganised  and  in 
the  greatest  consternation.  Nevertheless  Avitus,  who  was  then  Prso- 
fectuB  Prsetorio  in  Gaul,  found  means  to  make  peace,  which  was 
certainly  favourable  to  Uie  Goths,  though  the  conditions  are  not 
known.  In  450  Gtaul  was  invaded  by  Attila  with  Ins  Huns  and  a 
numerous  body  of  Teutonic  auxiliaries.  Attila  pretended  that  his 
object  was  only  to  attack  the  Visigoths,  but  the  Romans  also  took 
arms,  and  the  united  forces  of  Aetius  and  Theodoric  met  the  Huns  at 
Ch&lons-Bur-Marne  (451).  Theodoric  commanded  his  army  in  person, 
and  he  was  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  Thorismund  and  Theodoric. 
The  battle  was  short,  but  bloody  and  disastrous  for  Attila,  who  fled 
on  the  following  day,  and  thus  escaped  total  destruction.  King 
Theodoric  was  killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Prince  Thoris- 
mund was  proclaimed  king  in  the  camp  of  his  father,  whom  he  caused 
to  be  interred  on  the  field  of  battle  with  great  pompb  [Attila.] 
(Mascov,  History  of  the  Antient  Oermane,  ix.,  11, 14,  27,  28.) 
THEODORIC,  or,  more  correcUy,  THEODERIK,  sumamed  'the 
Great,'  king  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  was  the  son  of  King  Theodemir  by 
his  concubine  Eralieva  (Ehrlieb).  He  was  bom  in  455,  and  he  was 
seven  years  old  when  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  the  court  of 
the  emperor  Leo  Magnus  (457-474)  as  a  hostage,  peace  having  just 
been  concluded  between  this  emperor  and  Theodemir,  who  had 
engaged  to  assist  the  Romans  for  an  annual  payment  of  two  thousand 
pounds  of  gold.  Theodoric  received  his  education  at  Constantinople^ 
and  returned  to  his  father  in  472. 

Without  any  orders  from  his  father,  he  attacked  and  subjugated 
some  Slavonian  tribes  on  the  Danube,  and  he  afterwards  accompanied 
Theodemir  in  his  expedition  to  Thessaly,  which  was  \mdertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  larger  territory  for  the  GK>ths.  Tins 
happened  at  the  same  time  as  the  death  of  Leo  (January  474) ;  and 
Zeno  Isauriops  the  elder,  who  became  emperor  in  the  month  of 
February,  hastily  made  peace  with  the  Goths,  and  ceded  to  them  the 
country  of  Pautalia,  that  is,  the  south  part  of  Fannonia  and  the  south- 
«vest  part  of  Dacia  (474).  Theodemir  died  in  475,  and  Theodorio 
became  king  of  the  OstrchQothi. 


Zeno  having  been  deposed  by  another  Theodorio,  the  son  of  Triarius^ 
a  Gothic  prince  who  had  great  influence  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  King 
Theodoric  marched  to  his  assistance,  and  by  his  aid  Zeno  was  again 
acknowledged  as  emperor  (476-477).  It  seems  that  Zeno  did  not  show 
himself  so  grateful  as  he  ought,  for  serious  differences  broke  out 
between  him  and  the  Goths.  Theodoric,  on  the  contrary,  was  loyal 
and  generous,  and  he  continued  to  be  a  fnithful  ally  when  the 
emperor  had  saUsfied  his  juat  claims.  He  proved  so  serviceable,  that 
Zeno  created  him  Patricius  and  Magister  Militiss  Pnesentis  in  483,  and 
subsequently  promoted  him  to  the  consulship  in  484,  a  year  which  is 
still  distinguished  in  the  annals  by  his  name.  Jomaodes  affirms  that 
Zeno  adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  caused  an  equestrian  statue  to  be 
erected  in  honour  of  him  before  the  imperial  palace.  ('De  Rebus 
Gothicis,'  c.  57.) 

Notwithstanding  the  honours  which  Zeno  conferred  upon  the  King 
of  the  Goths,  Zeno  showed  his  insincerity  wherever  he  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity. To  avenge  himself,  Theodorio  invaded  Thrace  in  488,  dispersed 
the  imperial  troops,  and  besieged  Zeno  in  Constantinople.  It  is  said 
that  Zeno  saved  himself  by  ceding  to  his  adversary  Italy,  or  his  right 
to  Italy,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Odoacer,  the  chief  of  the 
Rugians.  Perhaps  he  ceded  only  his  claims  on  this  country,  hoping 
thus  to  get  rid  of  a  neighbour  and  friend  whom  he  had  changed  by 
his  own  misconduct  into  a  dangerous  enemy.  However  this  may  be^ 
the  conditions  of  agreement  are  obscurely  known.  The  Greeks  after- 
wards pretended  that  Zeno  had  sent  the  Goths  to  Italy  to  re-annez 
that  country  to  the  empire :  the  Goths,  on  the  contrary,  affirmed  that 
he  surrendered  Italy  to  their  king.  (Procopius,  '  De  fiello  Gk>thico,' 
L  1.)  Theodoric  had  certainly  formed  the  plan  of  conquering  Italy, 
and  he  was  bent  on  carrying  it  into  execution.  If  therefore  he  found 
it  advisable  to  use  the  name  of  Zeno,  he  probably  did  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  those  among  the  Romans  who,  alchough  they  detested 
foreigners,  would  submit  to  any  conqueror  whom  they  oould  consider 
as  a  delegate  of  the  ancient  legitimate  authority. 

Theodorio  assembled  his  nation  (489),  that  la,  that  part  of  the 
Ostro-Goths  which  obe^id  the  kings  of  the  house  of  the  '  Amali,'  of 
which  Theodoric  was  a  descendant.  Some  Gothic  tribes  only  remained 
in  Thrace  and  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  A  whole  nation,  men, 
women,  and  children,  carrying  all  their  moveable  property  with  them, 
left  their  homes  and  took  the  road  to  Italy,  following  the  Danube  as 
far  as  the  tract  which  lies  between  that  river  and  the  Lake  of  Balaton 
in  Western  Hungary.  Trapstila,  the  king  of  the  Gepideo,  appeared 
with  an  army  to  prevent  them  from  passing  through  his  dominions ; 
but  he  was  routed  by  Theodoric  on  the  river  Ulca  (the  present  Szala), 
which  flows  into  the  western  comer  of  the  Lake  of  Balaton.  Enduring 
hardships  of  all  kinds,  and  fighting  their  way  through  the  armed 
inhabitants,  the  Goths  travened  the  western  part  of  Paononia, 
crossed  the  Julian  Alps,  and  reached  Isonso,  where  they  met  with 
the  army  oi  Odoacer,  who  was  beaten  in  three  battles— on  the  Isonso, 
at  Verona,  and  on  the  Adda  (490).  Odoacer,  who  fled  to  Ravenna, 
was  forsaken  by  bis  best  general.  Tufa,  and  Frederik,  a  prince  of  the 
Rugians,  and  Epiphanias,  bishop  of  Pavia,  also  came  to  Milan  to  pay 
homage  to  the  king  of  the  Goths.  Odoacer  was  blocked  up  in 
Ravenna  by  one  part  of  the  Goths,  and  Theodoric,  with  another  part^ 
took  possession  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Italy,  leaving  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Corsica  to  the  Vandids.  The  siege  of  Ravenna  lasted  three 
years ;  but  at  last  Odoacer  surrendered  to  Theodorio,  who,  notwith* 
standing  his  oath  to  spare  the  life  of  his  prisoner,  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death  in  bis  own  palace  (493).  Odoaoer'a  son  and  his  whole 
family  shared  the  same  fate. 

Theodoric  was  now  acknowledged  as  king;  of  Italy  by  the  Emperor 
Anastasius,  the  successor  of  Zeno,  who  gave  him  the  furniture  of  the 
palace  at  Ravenna,  which  Odoaoer  had  sent  to  Constantinople. 
Theodoric  did  not  assume  the  imperial  title  although  he  adopted 
the  name  of  Flavins.  In  500  he  went  to  Rome  and  celebrated  a 
triumph ;  he  convened  the  senate  '  ad  palmam  auream,'  confirmed  the 
immunities  of  the  Romans,  and  gained  the  affection  of  the  lower 
classes  by  his  liberality  and  by  the  exhibition  of  magnificent* 
spectacles. 

Theodorio  had  already  confirmed  his  power  by  allianoes  with  the 
neighbouring  kings.  Gundobald  and  Godegisel,  the  kings  of  the  Bur- 
guudiazis,  having  made  an  invasion  into  Italy  and  carried  away  many 
of  the  inhabitants,  Theodorio  sent  Epiphanias,  bishop  of  Pavia,  and 
Victor,  bishop  of  Turin,  as  ambassadors  to  Burgundy.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  delivering  the  captives,  and  concluded  au  alliance  between 
these  kings  and  Theodoric,  who  gave  his  daughter  Ostrogotba  in 
marriage  to  Sigismund,  the  son  of  Gundobald.  He  likewise  kept 
peace  with  the  Vandals,  and  gave  his  sister  Amalfrida,  then  the  widow 
of  a  noble  Goth,  in  marriage  to  their  king  Thmsimund.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Theodichusa,  was  married  to  Aiaric  II.,  king  of  the  Viai- 
Goths ;  and  his  niece,  Amalabeiga,  became  the  wife  of  Hermanfrid, 
the  last  king  of  the  Thuiingians.  Theodoric  himself  took  for  his 
second  wife  Andofleda,  the  sister  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks. 

In  504  Theodoric  was  at  war  with  Trasaric,  king  of  the  Gepidae^ 
who,  after  many  defeats^  ceded  his  southern  provinces  as  far  as 
Sirmium,  now  Mitrowicz  on  the  Save,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Danube.  The  inhabitants  of  the  esstem  part  of  the  Alemannian 
kingdom,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Clevis,  acknowledged  Theodorio 
as  their  protector,  who  summoned  Clovis  to  desist  from  any  fortbec 
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riolence  against  the  Alemannl  (His  letter  is  contained  in  Cassiodorusi 
'Variar./iL  41.)  Meanwhile  a  war  had  broken  out  between  Clovis 
and  Alario  II.,  king  of  the  VlBi-Gotha.  Ahiric  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Vougld  in  507,  in  consequence  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Visi-Goths  in  Gaul  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Franks.  Aladc's  only  legitimate  son  was  a  child  named  Amalaric, 
whom  he  had  by  his  wife  Theodichusa.  As  there  was  danger  of  all 
Spain  being  invaded  by  the  Franks,  the  Visi-Goths  intrusted  the 
guardianship  of  their  young  king  to  Theodoric,  who  thus  became  the 
ruler  over  the  Ostro-Goths  and  the  Visi-Goths,  or  over  Spain,  southern 
Gaul,  Italy  with  the  dependent  province  of  Illyricum,  an<l  parts  of 
Rhactia,  Noricum,  and  Pannonia.  Theodoric  had  previously  sent  an 
army  into  Gaul,  comnumded  by  Iba,  who  delivered  Aries,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  Franks  (508) ;  and  the  same  general  made  a  prisoner 
of  Gesalic,  the  natural  son  of  Alaric  II.,  who  was  a  dangerous  rival  of 
young  Amalaric.  Clovis  was  compelled  t>o  content  himself  with  the 
northern  and  larger  part  of  the  Visi-Gothic  dominions  in  Gaul.  From 
this  year,  511,  is  dated  the  regency  of  Theodoric  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  ViBi-Gk>ths,  who  however  styled  himself  king,  and  the  councils 
which  were  held  during  his  government  are  dated  according  to  the 
years  of  his  reign.  He  took  possession  of  the  cities  of  Provence, 
perhaps  under  the  pretext  of  the  expenses  which  he  had  been  put  to 
in  saving  the  Visi-Gothic  kingdom.  He  appointed  Liberios  his 
lieutenant  in  Gaul,  and  Theudis  in  Spain. 

The  relation  between  Theodoric  and  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
was  maintained  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  until  Justin  pub- 
lished a  severe  edict  against  all  who  were  not  of  the  Catholic  Church 
(528),  and  soon  after  deprived  the  Arians  of  their  churches.  About 
the  same  time  this  emperor  had  engaged  with  some  members  of  the 
Roman  Senate  in  designs  against  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Italy. 
Boethius,  then  one  of  the  first  men  in  Italy,  was  charged  with  being 
a  principal  conspirator.  He  was  imprisoned  in  522,  and  during  his 
captivity  he  wrote  his  Treatise  on  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy. 
The  conspiracy  proved  abortive,  Boethius  was  put  to  death  in  524, 
and  Symmachus,  bis  father-in-law,  shared  the  same  fate  in  the  follow- 
iog  year  at  Ravenna.  With  regard  to  religious  afiPairs,  Theodoric, 
who  was  an  Arian,  like  all  the  Gotbs,  ordered  Pope  John  with  several 
bishops  to  go  to  Constantinople  and  to  obtain  better  conditions  for 
the  Arians  in  the  Eastern  empire.  The  pope  reluctantly  obeyed,  but 
it  seems  that  in  Constantinople  he  spoke  rather  according  to  his  con- 
science than  in  favour  of  the  Arians ;  for  he  was  imprisoned  at  his 
return,  by  order  of  Theodoric,  and  died  not  many  days  after,  on  the 
18th  of  May  526.  On  Theodoric's  recommendation,  Felix  was  elected 
pope,  and  his  election  was  confirmed  by  Athalaric,  the  successor  of 
Theodoric.  This  fact  proves  the  great  influence  which  Theodoric  had 
in  the  affairs  of  his  time.  Not  having  obtained  favourable  conditions 
for  the  Arians  in  the  East^  Theodoric  was  about  to  retaliate  on  the 
Catholics  in  his  dominions,  wh<in  he  died  suddenly  on  the  26th  of 
August  526,  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age.  His  contemporaries  have 
invented  many  fables  about  the  sudden  death  of  this  great  king. 
Ptocopius  (*  Dd  Bello  Gothico,'  i  1)  says  that  the  head  of  a  large  fish 
being  served  up  at  table,  he  fancied  it  to  be  the  head  of  Symmachus, 
whom  he  had  put  to  death,  and  whose  participation  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Theodoric  had  not  been  proved ;  it  is  added  that  he  was  so 
terrified  by  his  imagination,  that  he  fell  into  a  fever  and  shortly  after^ 
wards  died.  Others  pretend  that  his  death  was  the  consequence  of  a 
divine  judgment,  because  he  had  deposed  and  imprisoned  Pope  John  : 
this  story  savours  of  its  origin.  Others  dreamt  that  the  ghost  of 
Pope  John  and  Symmachus  had  cast  the  soul  of  Theodoric  into  the 
burning  crater  of  a  volcano.  The  ashes  of  Theodoric  were  deposited 
in  a  porphyry  urn,  which  still  exists  in  the  wall  of  the  castle  of 
Ravenna,  and  under  it  is  an  inscription  on  marble,  bearing  the  date 
563,  which  states  that  the  urn  once  contained  his  remains.  Theodoric 
having  left  no  male  issue,  Athalaric,  the  son  of  his  daughter  Amalaa- 
winth,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Italy,  and  AmiJaric  became 
.  king  of  the  Visi-Goths. 

Theodoric  generally  kept  his  court  at  Ravenna,  as  the  Roman 
emperors  had  done  after  the  time  of  Honorius,  and  thus  Ravenna 
became  a  centre  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  no  less  importance  than 
Rome.  Among  the  high  officers  of  Theodoric  there  were  several  very 
distinguished  men,  such  as  Cassiodorus,  who  was  his  private  secretary, 
and  Ennodius,  who  has  written  a  eulogy  of  his  master,  which  how- 
ever  is  far  from  containing  all  the  truth.  He  was  celebrated  as  a  hero 
in  the  old  Teutonic  songs,  and  in  the  'Niebelongen-Lied '  he  appears 
ts  Diederich  of  Bern,  that  is,  Verona. 

Theodoric  was  not  only  a  conqueror;  he  was  also  a  legislator.  It  is 
bis  greatest  glory  that  he  was  a  friend  of  peace,  of  toleration,  and  of 
justice ;  a  glory  however  which  is  somewhat  obscured  by  some  acts  of 
rashness  and  violence.  Whenever  a  war  between  Teutonic  kings  was 
threatening,  he  tried  to  prevent  it  by  mediation ;  a  fact  which  is  proved 
by  his  letters  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  of  the  Visi-Goths,  of  the 
Thuringians,  of  the  Burgundians,  of  the  Heruli,  and  of  the  Waml 
He  always  reminded  them  that  they  were  of  one  common  origin,  and 
that  they  ought  to  maintain  peace  and  friendly  intercourse.  Theodoric 
was  especially  vigilant  in  preventing  Clovis  from  invading  the  states 
of  his  neighbours;  he  protected  the  Thuringians  and  the  remnant 
of  the  Alemanni,  and  he  saved  the  kingdom  of  the  Visi-Goths  from 
deetniotion. 


(Ennodius,  Panegyricua  Regit  Theodorici,  ed.  Chr.  Cellariiu,  8vo, 
1703;  and  also  in  his  Opera,  ed.  Jac.  Sirmondus,  Paris,  8vo,  1611; 
Jom&ndea,De  Rebus  Chtkicis;  Isidorus,  Chronicon  Golhorwn,  dfcc./  Pro- 
copius.  Be  Bello  Gothico ;  Cochlseus,  VUa  Theodoriei  Reg,  Ostroguh., 
ed.  Peringskjold,  Stockholm,  4to,  1 699.  Cochlasus  has  written  without 
any  just  criticism ;  and  Peringskjold  has  shown  no  historical  ability 
in  his  additions,  which  however  contain  very  interesting  matter 
relative  to  the  language  and  the  antiquities  of  the  Goths.  Manse's 
Qtschichie  des  OstOothischen  Reiclut  in  Jlalien,  Breslao,  8vo,  1824,  is 
a  very  valuable  work.) 

THEODORIC,  a  bishop  and  celebrated  surgeon  of  the  13th  century, 
was  a  pupil  of  Hugo  of  Lucca.  He  at  first  belonged  to  the  order  of 
the  Preaching  Friars  (Fibres  Pr^cheurs) ;  afterwards  he  became  chap- 
lain to  the  Bishop  of  Valentia,  and  penitentiary  to  Pope  Innocent  iV.; 
and  he  was  at  last  made  bishop  of  Bitonti  and  Cervia  suooeasively. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  settled  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in 
1298.  Ho  was  especially  distinguished  from  bis  contemporaries  by 
not  resting  content  with  imitating  his  predecessors ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  appears  to  have  carefully  studied  the  cases  that  presented  them- 
selves to  his  notice,  and  to  have  recorded  in  a  great  measure  the 
results  of  his  own  observations.  He  also  introduced  several  useful 
innovations  in  the  practice  of  surgery,  and  was  the  first  person  who 
ventured  to  lay  aside  the  cumbrous  and  frightful  machines  which  bad 
hitherto  been  used  in  the  reduction  of  fractures  and  luxations,  lie 
left  behind  him  a  surgical  work,  entitled  '  Chirurgia  Secundum  Medi- 
oationem  Hngonis  de  Luca,*  which  was  published  at  Venice  in  1490 
and  1619,  in  folio.  (Haller,  JBiUioth.  CMrwg.  ;  Sprengel,  Bist,  de  la 
Mid. ;  Biographie  Midicale.) 

THEODO'RUS  {StSdvpos),  a  native  of  Cyrene^  was  a  philosopher  of 
the  Cyrenaic  school,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century 
B.a  He  was  a  pupil  of  Arete,  the  daughter  of  Aristippus,  and  afterv 
wards  became  the  successor  of  Annioeris.  His  philosophical  system, 
which  was  a  kind  of  medium  between  that  of  Aristippus  and  Anmceris, 
appeared  so  dangerous  to  his  fellow-citizens,  among  whom  he  had 
been  held  in  very  high  esteem,  that  they  banished  him  from  their  city. 
Theodoras  went  to  Athens,  where  he  would  have  experienced  worse 
treatment  if  Demetrius  Phalereus  had  not  interposed  and  saved  him ; 
for  here  too  his  doctrines  soon  came  into  disrepute,  and  a  public 
accusation  was  brought  against  him  of  moral  and  religious  indifiference. 
After  the  fall  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Theodorus  thought  it  advisable 
to  withdraw  from  Athens,  and  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  Ptolemseus  Soter,  who,  on  one  occasion,  sent  him  as 
his  ambassador  to  Lysimaohus.  On  this  mission  Theodorus  ifi  said  to 
have  shown  much  courage  and  a  strong  feeling  of  independence 
towards  Lysimachus,  who  taunted  him  for  having  been  obliged  to 
leave  Athens.    The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

We  do  not  possess  a  complete  view  of  the  philosophical  system  of 
Theodorus,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  forerunners  of 
Epicuras.  His  ideas  of  the  deity  were  explained  in  a  book  which  he 
wrote  on  the  gods  (w€p\  ee&v),  and  which  earned  him  the  name  of 
atheist,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  opprobrious  name  was 
given  him  because  he  really  denied  the  existence  of  gods,  or  merely 
because  he  was  above  the  common  prejudices  of  his  countrymen. 
The  following  doctrines  are  especially  mentioned  as  characterising  his 
views  of  human  affairs: — Wisdom  and  justice  are  desirable,  because 
they  procure  us  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure :  friendship,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  real  existence ;  for,  in  a  person  who  is  not  wise,  it  ceases 
as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  feel  the  want  of  it,  and  a  wise  man  is  in  want 
of  nothing  beyond  himself.  PHtriotism  is  not  a  duty,  because  it 
would  be  absurd  to  make  it  incumbent  upon  a  wise  man  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  the  ignorant,  who  form  by  far  the  majority  of  a  stata 
His  followers,  who  constituted  one  of  the  three  branches  into  which 
the  Cyrenaic  school  was  divided,  were  called  Theodorians. 

(Diogenes  Laert,  ii  86 ;  vi.  97 ;  Cicero,  Tutculan,,  i.  43 ;  y.  40 ;  De 
Natura  Deorumf  L  1,  23,  43 ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Q^^oapos.) 

From  the  philosopher  Theodorus  of  Cyrene  we  must  distinguish 
Theodorus  the  mathematician,  who  was  a  native  of  the  same  place, 
and  is  mentioned  among  the  teachers  of  Plato.  (Xenophon,  MemaralKf 
iv.  2, 10;  Maximus  Tyrius,  IHstertat.,  22.) 

THEODO'RUS  PRISCIA'NUS,  the  author  of  a  Latin  medical 
work,  which  is  still  extant,  and  which  sometimes  goes  under  the  name 
of  'Octavius  Horatianua'  He  was  a  pupil  of  Vindicianus^  and  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  at  the  court  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Empirici,  but  appears  to  have  also  mixed  up  some  opinions  of  the 
MeUiodici,  and  even  of  the  Dogmatici.  His  work,  whidi  is  not  of 
much  value,  is  entitled  'Rerum  Medicarum  Libri  Qnatuor,'  and  is 
written  in  a  barbarous  Latin  style.  The  first  book  treats  of  external 
disorders,  the  second  of  internal,  the  third  of  femide  diseases,  and  the 
fourth  of  physiology,  &c.  It  was  first  published  in  1532,  foL,  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  also  in  the  same  year  at  Basel,  4to ;  of  these  two  editions, 
the  former  is  the  more  complete,  the  latter  the  more  correctly  printed. 
A  new  edition  was  undertaken  by  J.  M.  Bemhold,  of  which  the  first 
volume  was  published  in  8vo,  without  place  or  date,  at  Ansbach  in 
1791 ;  but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  editor^s  death,  has  never  been 
completed.  Ano^er  work,  entitled  '  Diaeta,  seu  de  Salutaribus  Rebus 
Liber,'  has  been  attributed  to  Theodorus  Priseianns,  but  (aa  Choulant 
thinks)  inooxreotly.    It  was  first  published  together  with  *  Hildcgaxdis 
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Physica,'  fol.,  Argentor.,  1533.  It  first  appeared  in  a  separate  form  at 
Halle,  1632,  8vo,  edited  by  G.  E.  Schreiner,  and  was  afterwards 
inserted  in  lliviDiis's  collection  of  ancient  pUyaicians,  8vo,  Leipzig, 
1654.  (Haller,  Bibliolh.  Medic,  PracL  ;  SpreoRel,  JJut.  delaMid.; 
Choalant,  Bandbuch  der  BUckerkundefUr  dieAdtere  Medicin.) 

THEODO'RUS,  or  DIODU'RUS,  OF  TARSUS,  of  a  noble  and  very 
distinguished  family,  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  and  was 
most  probably  bom  at  Antioch.  He  studied  under  SyWauus  Tar- 
seosis ;  and  after  having  taken  orders,  he  first  became  priest,  and  then 
Archimandrita  at  Antioch.  The  Catholic  churches  of  this  town 
having  been  shut  up  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Valens  (a.d.  864-378), 
who  was  an  adherent  of  Arianism,  Theodoras  preached  in  the  fields 
round  the  town,  and  he  was  always  surrounded  by  a  numerous  con- 
gregation of  Catholics.  He  also  defended  the  orthodox  faith  with 
great  intrepidity  against  the  attacks  of  the  Arians  and  the  tyranny  of 
Valens.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Valens,  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Tarsus  (a.d.  878),  Gratianna,  the  successor  of  Valens,  being 
a  zealoas  Catholic.  In  A.D.  881  Theodorus  was  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  as  Phalerius 
was  chosen  bishop  of  Tarsus  in  a-d.  394,  it  is  probable  that  he  died  in 
this  year.  Theodorus  was  mnch  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  for 
his  plain  and  lucid  eloquence,  but  though  he  was  known  as  the  most 
zealous  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  he  was  accused  of  having  shown 
himself  favourable  to  the  heretical  doctrines  of  Ne.«torius.  The  same 
charge  was  made  against  his  contemporary  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia. 
Theodorus  of  Tarsus  wrote  numerous  works  on  theology  and  morals, 
none  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  said  however  that  one  of 
his  works  on  Politics,  which  Fabridus  believes  to  be  Identical  with 
another  work  on  Providence,  exists  in  a  Syriao  translation. 

(Cave,  Script,  JBecles.  Hittoria  Litei'aria,  toL  ii.,  p.  266,  267;  Fabri- 
cius,  JBibl  GrcBca,  p.  880,  881.) 

THKODORUS  I.,  a  native  of  Greece,  and  son  of  Theodorus,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  John  IV., 
A.B.  642.  Constans  II.  was  then  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and 
Uotaria  was  king  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy.  The  heresy  of  the 
Monothelites  was  disturbing  the  church,  and  it  was  supported  by  the 
Emperor  Constans,  and  by  Paulns,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Theo- 
dorus held  a  council  at  Rome  in  iuD.  648,  in  which  Paulas  was  excom- 
municated. It  does  not  seem  proved  however  that  Theodorus 
condemned,  as  some  have  asserted,  the  typus  or  edict  of  the  Bmperor 
Constans,  in  which  he  forbade  all  his  clergy  from  disputing  on  the 
subject  of  the  two  wills  in  Christ,  the  Monothelitee  asserting  that 
there  was  only  one  will  in  him.  [Euttchib.]  Theodorus  built  several 
churches  at  Rome.  He  died  a.d.  649,  and  was  succeeded  by  Martin  L 
(Muratori,  Armali  d* Italia  ;  Panvinio,   Yiit  dei  PovU^ficL) 

THEODORUS  II.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  pope  after  the 
death  of  Romanus,  in  August  898,  and  died  three  weeks  after  his 
election,  and  was  succeded  by  John  IX. 

THEODO'RUS  LA'SCARIS,  emperor  of  Nicea,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  Byzantine  family,  the  early  history  of  which 
is  unknown.  In  1198  he  married  Anna  Angela-Conmena,  the  widow 
of  Isaac  Comnenus  Sebastocrator,  and  the  second  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Alexis  III,  Angelus-Comnenus,  who  usurped  the  throne  of 
Constantinople,  after  having  blinded  and  thrown  into  prison  the 
emperor  Isaac  Angelus  (1195).  Alexis,  the  son  of  Isaac,  fied  to  Italy 
and  implored  the  protection  of  tiie  Western  princes,  who,  in  1 203, 
wero  assembled  at  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  a  new  crusade.  They 
promised  him  assistance,  and  sailed  to  Constantinople  with  a  powerful 
fleet,  commanded  by  Dandolo,  the  doge  of  Venice.  They  laid  siege 
to  Constantinople,  but  although  Theodore  Lascaria  prepared  a  vigorous 
resistance,  Alexis  III.,  who  was  of  a  mean  and  cowardly  character, 
secretly  left  his  capital  and  fled  to  Conrad,  Marquis  of  Monteferrato, 
in  Italy,  who  had  married  his  sister  Theodora.  Assailed  by  bold  and 
experienced  troops,  and  abandoned  by  their  emperor,  the  Greeks  were 
struck  with  alarm ;  they  surrendered  their  capital,  and  did  homage 
to  the  blind  Isaac  and  his  son  Alexis  IV.  (19th  of  July  and  1st  of 
August  1203),  who  reigned  together  under  the  protection  of  the  Latin 
princes.  However,  Alexis  Duces  Murzuphlus  had  made  a  party  among 
the  Greeks,  who  were  enraged  at  the  haughtiness  of  their  foreign  pro- 
tectors. He  murdered  Alexis  IV.,  Isaac  died  of  grief,  and  Murzuphlua 
was  proclaimed  emperor  under  the  name  of  Alexis  V.  (28th  of  Jan- 
uary and  8th  of  February  1204).  The  Latins  immediately  laid  siege 
to  Constantinople,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  their  ally  and  friend ;  and 
although  the  new  emperor,  assisted  by  Theodore  Iiascaris,  defended 
the  capital  with  skill  and  energy,  the  fiall  of  this  city  became  imminent 
Suddenly  Alexis  V.  fled  with  his  treasures  (April  1204),  and  the  con- 
sternation which  had  reigned  after  the  flight  of  Alexis  III.  once  more 
discouraged  the  Greeks,  and  led  to  anarchy.  During  a  period  of  six 
months,  four,  or  as  Isaac  reigned  twice,  five  emperors  successively 
occupied  the  throne ;  and  such  was  the  passion  for  ruling  among  the 
Greek  nobles,  that  in  this  critical  momenti  when  the  very  existence  of 
the  empure  was  at  stake,  two  candidates  presented  themselves  to  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  crown. 

These  candidates  were  Theodore  Lascaris  and  Theodcnre  Duces,  who 
was  of  Im perial  descent.  Laacaris  was  proclaimed  emperor,  but  fearing 
some  sudden  opposition  from  the  adherents  of  the  fiigitive  emperors, 
he  declined  the  Imperial  title,  and  deckured  he  would  content  hiniself 
with  that  of  'despote'  until  he  had  reestablished   tranquillity. 


However,  while  he  encouraged  the  people  to  resist  the  besiegers,  the 
Latins  made  on  assault  and  succeeded  in  taking  the  town,  the  Greeks 
having  in  a  cowardly  manner  abandoned  their  posts.  During  the  con- 
fusion of  plunder  and  violence,  Theodore  Lascaris  escaped  with  his 
wife  Anna,  and  fled  to  the  opposite  shore  of  Asia.  The  Latins  chose 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Flandera,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  gave  him 
the  capital  and  one-fourth  of  the  empire ;  the  remaining  three-fourths 
were  divided  between  Venice  and  the  Fi-ankish  barons. 

Meanwhile  Theodore  succeeded  in  laising  troops  in  Asia,  and, 
assisted  by  the  Turka  of  Koniah,  or  Iconium,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  important  town  of  Nic»a  and  the  greater  part  of 
Bithynia,  proclaiming  that  he  acted  only  as  despote,  and  in  the  name 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  fugitive  emperor  Alexis  III.  (Autumn  1204). 
His  conquests  were  soon  taken  from  him  by  Louis,  Count  of  Bloia, 
who,  in  the  division  of  the  empire,  had  received  Bithjnia,  and  who 
defeated  Theodore  at  Psemanene,  on  the  frontiers  of  Mysia  and 
Bithynia  (6th  of  December  1204).  Theodore  retired  to  Brusa,  one  of 
the  few  towns  which  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Count  of 
Blois ;  but  he  was  pursued  and  obliged  to  fight  with  Henry,  Count  of 
Flanders,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  Baldwin,  who  defeated  him. 

Theodore  would  have  been  ruined  but  for  the  victories  of  the  King 
of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  revolted  Greeks  over  the  troops  of  the 
emperor,  who  was  obliged  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  the  Count  of 
Blois  and  the  Latin  troops  in  Bithynia^  Theodore  again  became 
master  of  this  countiy,  and  his  father-in-law,  Alexis  III.,  being  then 
kept  a  prisoner  by  the  Marquis  of  Monteferrato,  he  himself  asauoied 
the  title  of  emperor.  He  styled  himself  BfluriAcvs  ical  AvTOKpdrup 
'Pw/iofw,  which  was  the  title  of  the  Emperors  of  Constantmople,  and 
he  thus  showed  that  ho  considered  himself  as  the  only  legitimate 
emperor  of  the  East,  having  a  right  to  the  crown  by  his  wife  Anna, 
the  daughter  of  Alexis  IIL,  who  was  prevented  from  ruling  on  account 
of  his  captivity,  and  all  the  other  emperors  of  Greek  extraction  being 
then  dead.  In  order  to  solenmise  his  accession  to  the  Imperial  throne, 
Theodore  convoked  a  general  assembly  of  the  Greek  bishops,  who  met 
at  Nictla.  The  president  was  the  new  patriarch,  Michael  Autorianus, 
who  had  been  chosen  patriarch  for  the  special  purpose  of  crowning 
Theodore,  the  patriarch  Didymoticns  having  re8i;i;ned. 

Meanwhile  several  Greek  nobles,  profiting  by  the  deep  hatred  of  the 
Greeka  against  the  Latin  conquerors,  had  made  themselves  independ- 
ent in  Asia.  Theodore^  called  Morotheodorus,  reigned  at  Philadelphia, 
and  Manuel  Maurozomus,  supported  by  Ghai'ydth-ed-dln,  sultan  of 
Koniah,  became  powerful  in  Phrygia;  but  they  were  both  defeated  by 
the  Emperor  of  Nica)a,  as  Theodore  Lascaris  is  generally  called.  A 
third  and  more  dangerous  adversary  was  Alexis  Comnenus,  who  had 
reigned  as  emperor  at  Trebizond  from  the  year  1204,  and  whose 
brother  David  overran  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  Propontis  and  the 
Ionian  Sea.  Theodore  and  David  were  equal  in  military  skill,  in 
activity,  and  in  perseverance :  neither  of  them  was  discouraged  by 
defeats,  nor  made  less  vigilant  by  sudden  success.  After  their  first 
encounter,  David,  appreciating  the  character  of  his  adversary,  con- 
eluded  an  alliance  with  Henry  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Baldwin.  Theodore  however  defeated 
them  both,  and  some  time  afterwards  David  was  again  completely 
beaten  by  Guido  Andronious,  the  general  of  the  Emperor  of  Nicea, 
After  the  truce  between  Theodore  and  Henry  in  1210.  David,  who  had 
hitherto  carried  on  the  war  with  various  results,  was  compelled  to 
give  up  all  hope  of  keeping  the  field  any  longer.  He  lost  all  hi^ 
conquests,  and  his  brother  Alexis  was  obliged  to  cede  them  to 
Theodore  (121i),  who  thus  became  master  of  the  greater  part  of 
Paphlagonia. 

The  truce  between  Theodore  and  Henry  was  the  consequence  of 
various  victories  obtained  by  Theodore  over  the  troops  of  Henry.  In 
1207  the  Emperor  of  Nicsea  was  besieged  by  the  Fi-anks  in  Nicomedia, 
but  in  a  sally  he  made  prisoner  Count  Thierry  de  Los,  or  more  correctly 
Diedrik  van  Looz,  a  powerful  baron  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  a 
descendant  of  the  first  Dukes  of  Lower  Lorraina  Henry  ransomed 
the  count  by  surrendering  several  fortified  towns  to  the  Emperor  of 
Nicsea,  and  arrangements  were  made  which  led  to  the  ti-uce  of  1210. 
In  this  year  the  old  Emperor  Alexis  III.,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
Marquis  of  Monteferrato,  fled  to  Asia,  to  the  court  of  Sultan 
Ghaiy^th-ed  din,  and  persuaded  him  to  support  his  claims  to  the 
throne  of  Nica}a,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The 
Sultan  summoned  Theodore  to  restore  his  father-in-law  to  the  throne, 
and  left  Koniah  at  the  head  of  20,000  men.  He  was  attacked  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antioch  by  Theodore,  who  had  only  2000  men,  but 
who  charged  the  Turks  with  such  impetuoeity  that  their  lines  were 
broken,  and  they  were  entirely  defeated.  Ghajiylith-ed-din  himself 
was- killed  by  Theodore,  and  old  Alexis  was  made  a  prisoner  (1210). 
He  was  confined  to  a  monastery  at  NicsBa,  where  he  died  some  years 
afterwards.  Although  Theodore  had  acted  in  his  father-in-law's  name 
while  he  was  only  despote,  he  had  ascended  the  throne  in  his  own 
name  and  at  his  own  risk.  Theodore's  wife,  Anna,  the  daughter  of 
Alexis,  was  then  dead. 

It  is  said  that  in  1214  Theodore  fell  into  the  hands  of  Az-ed-dfn 
Key-kaus,  the  successor  of  Ghaiy^th-ed-diu :  but  this  ia  an  error,  and 
Falmerayer,  in  his  work  cited  below,  has  shown  that  it  was  Alexis  of 
Trebizond  who  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Sultan.  Except  one  short 
campaign  against  Henry  in  1218,  which  waa  followed  by  a  trace  in 
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1214,  Theodora  reigned  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  peaoe,  beloved 
by  his  friends  and  respected  by  his  enemies.  After  the  death  of  Anna 
he  married  Philippa,  an  Armenian  princessi  whom  ho  repudiated  after 
she  had  borne  him  a  son ;  and  he  then  chose  for  his  tliird  wife  Maria, 
the  daughter  of  Peter  of  Courtenai  (Kortrjk),  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople after  Henry,  who  was  siater  to  Robert,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Peter.  Theodore  wished  to  give  his  daughter  Eudozia  in  marriage  to 
Kobert,  who  was  of  a  mild  and  amiable  character,  but  this  marriage 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Greek  patriarch  Manuel,  because  the  two 
emperors  were  brothers-in-law,  and  it  was  not  carried  into  effect. 

Theodore  died  in  1222,  between  forty-five  and  fifty  years  old,  in  the 
same  year  with  Aleius  I.  of  Trebizond.  Although  he  left  a  son,  his 
successor  was  his  brother-in-law  John  Vatatzes.  One  of  Theodore's 
daughters,  Maria,  was  married  to  Andreas,  King  of  Hungary. 

(Nioetas,  Alex.  Comn.,  ujid  BcUduinut;  Acropolita,  especially  cap.  vi.; 
IHstoria  Franeo-Byzant,,  lib.  iii. ;  Qibbon,  Decline  and  FaU  ;  Le  Beau, 
Hittoire  dih  JBcu  Empire;  Falmerayer,  QesekiehU  deg  Kaiserthutne 
Trapeztint). 

THEODO'SIUS  of  Bithynia  or  of  Tripolis  in  Lydia,  for  it  appears 
that  both  these  descriptions  are  applied  to  him  (though  there  is 
another  Theodosius  of  l^ripolis,  the  author  of  an  obscure  poem),  was  a 
mathematician,  of  whom  there  is  some  question  whether  he  lived  about 
fifty  years  before  Christ,  or  eome  centuries  after.  Strabo  and  Yitru- 
vius  both  mention  a  Theodosius :  the  latter  speaks  of  him  as  the 
inventor  of  a  dial  for  every  climate  (or  latitude) :  if  this  be  the 
subject  of  our  article,  he  must  have  lived  before  Christ.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  Ptolemy  does  not  mention  bim  (though  this  tells  little 
either  way) ;  and  Suidas,  enumerating  under  the  head  of  Theodosius 
the  works  we  shall  presently  mention,  adds  that  he  was  also  a  com* 
mentator  on  some  parts  of  Theudas:  if  this  be  the  case,  he  must 
have  lived  after  Chiist.  The  balance  of  authorities  seems  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  former  supposition :  if  the  writings  only  were  looked  at, 
there  would  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  composed  before 
the  time  of  Ptolemy. 

We  have  left  of  Theodosius — 1,  :i^piKh,  Spherics,  in  thre/tx>okB ; 
2,  wfpl  vwcrw  irol  hf^puv,  in  two  books ;  3,  ircpl  ohcffacoty.  The  first  is 
a  profound  and  accurate  work  on  what  we  should  now  called  spherical 
geometry;  the  second  and  third  simply  deeoribe  astronomical  phe- 
nomena as  they  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  hardly  a 
matter  of  certainty  that  the  three  works  have  the  same  author :  the 
second  and  third  add  nothing  to  the  fame  of  the  author  of  the  first. 

The  Spherics  were  translated  by  the  Arabs,  and  from  their  version 
a  Latin  one  (of  little  worth)  was  made  at  Venice  in  1518,  but  whether 
it  was  published  is  not  stated  (Heilbrouner).  Another  Latin  version, 
probably  also  from  the  Arabic,  was  published  by  Vogelinus  at  Vienna, 
1529,  with  scholia.  John  Pena  gave  the  first  Qveek  text,  with  Latin, 
Paris,  1557 ;  and  Barrow  gave  a  Latin  edition  in  1675.  But  the  best 
edition  iB  the  Oxford  one,  Qreek  and  Latin,  8vo,  1707.  The  other 
works  were  published  by  Dasypodius,  in  Latin,  8vo,  Strasburg,  1572. 
Joseph  Aoria  published  the  third  work  in  Latin,  Rome,  1587 ;  and 
{*  Biogr.  Univ.')  the  second,  also  in  Latin,  Rome  1591  (1587  according 
to  Fabrioius) ;  but  Heilbronner  does  not  mention  this  last  (Weidler; 
Heilbronner;  Delambre.) 

THEODCSIUS  L,  FLA'VIUS,  sumamed  the  Great,  was  the  son  of 
the  general  Theodosius  who  had  signalised  himself  greatly  during  the 
reign  of  Valens  and  Valentinian  in  Britain  and  Africa,  but  was  put 
to  death  in  a.d.  376  at  Carthage  through  the  envy  of  the  oourtiers. 
The  Theodosii  were  an  illustrious  family  of  Spain,  of  the  town  of 
Italica,  near  the  modem  Seville.  The  great  Theodosius  was  born  in 
845,  and  was  educated  by  the  ablest  men  of  the  time,  while  his  father, 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  generals,  instructed  his  son  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  accustomed  him  to  the  strictest  and  severest  discipline.  He 
took  him  with  him  in  his  campaigns  in  Britain,  Germany,  and  Africa, 
and  made  him  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  warfare,  so  that  the  boy 
became  early  accustomed  to  the  endurance  of  hardship.  The  various 
occasions  on  which  he  distinguished  himself  were  not  overlooked,  and 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  duke  of  Moesia,  with  an  independent 
command.  Here  again  he  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  other 
military  commanders.  He  vanquished  the  Sarmatians^  and  it  was  only 
owing  to  his  intrepid  character  that  the  province  was  not  lost  alto- 
gether. (Ammianus  Marcel,  xxiz.  6 ;  Zosimus,  iv.  p.  219,  &a)  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  876,  he  obtained  permission  to  withdraw 
from  public  affairs,  and  retired  to  Cauca  in  Spain,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  agricultural  occupations  on  his  extensive  estates,  and  won 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  who  oame  in  contact  with  him,  for  he 
possessed  no  less  the  virtues  of  social  and  domestic  life  than  the 
talents  of  a  generaL  But  he  did  not  remain  long  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  quiet  happiness :  his  virtues  and  talents  had  made  too  deep  an 
impression  to  be  forgotten  in  the  hour  of  need ;  and  on  the  16th  of 
January,  879,  the  emperor  Gratian  raised  Theodosius  at  Sirmium  to 
the  dignity  of  Augustus,  with  the  oomnuind  over  Hlyricum  and  all  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  immediate  object  of  tins 
elevation  was  the  hope  that  he  would  save  the  empire  from  the  Gtoths, 
who  in  the  preceding  year  had  totally  defeated  the  Roman  army  near 
Adrianople,  and  were  now  ravaging  the  country.  Theodosius  estar 
blished  his  head-quarters  at  Theasalonica  in  Macedonia,  strengthened 
the  gairisona  in  those  parts  of  the  empire,  and  restored  diMdpline 
among  the  troops:  but  he  only  ventured  upon  partial  enga|;em«ntii 


with  the  enemy,  and  only  on  such  occasions  when  he  was  eure  of 
success.  He  thus  convinced  his  soldiers  that  the  barbarians  were  not 
invincible,  and  revived  their  courage  and  their  confidence.  1'he  Visi- 
Goths  were  thus  gradually  and  without  any  great  battle  driven  out  of 
Thrace.  While  at  Thessalonica,  Theodosius  was  seized  with  a  severe 
illness.  He  was  of  a  Christian  family,  but  he  had  not  yet  been 
baptised,  and  he  now  celebrated  this  solemnity  by  the  adrice  of  his 
friends,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  contribute  to  his  recovery.  When 
his  illness  had  disappeared,  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  the  first 
acts  of  his  administration  were  to  expel  all  the  Arians  from  the 
capita],  to  assign  the  churches  they  had  occupied  to  the  orthodox 
Christians,  and  to  appoint  Gregorius  Nazianzenus  archbishop  of  Con- 
stantinople (380).  His  persecution  of  the  Arian  sect  was  conducted 
with  such  seal,  that  orthodoxy  was  soon  restored  throughout  his 
dominions.  He  then  held  a  council  at  Constantinople  of  150  bishops 
to  complete  the  system,  the  foundation  of  which  bad  been  laid  at  the 
council  of  Nicaea,  and  a  number  of  edicts  were  successively  issued, 
inflicting  the  severest  punishments  upon  all  kinds  of  heretics.  The 
example  of  these  rigid  persecutions  was  imitated  in  the  west  by 
Gratian,  and  subsequently  in  the  north  also  by  the  usurper  Maximaa. 

As  regorda  his  Gothic  enemies,  Theodosius  was  indebted  as  much  to 
his  good  fortune  as  his  military  taleuts;  for  after  the  death  of  Friti- 
gem  dissensions  and  hostilities  broke  out  among  the  Gothic  tribes 
themselves,  and  he  succeeded  even  in  engaging  some  of  their  chiefs  in 
the  service  of  the  empire.  The  greater  part  however  of  the  subjects 
of  Fridgem,  tired  of  their  state  of  anarchy,  made  Athanaric  their 
kiug,  who  concluded  a  treaty  with  Theodosius  at  Constantinople  (381.) 
Atuanaric  indeed  did  not  long  survive  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  but 
his  subjects,  who  were  pleased  with  the  kind  treatment  they  had 
received  from  Theodosius,  willingly  submitted  to  him,  and  numbers 
of  them  enlisted  under  the  Roman  standard.  The  treaty  of  the  king 
and  the  submission  of  his  army  was  followed  by  successive  separate 
treaties  of  the  Visi-(}othic  chiefs,  who  promised  to  become  the  faithful 
allies  of  the  Romans.  Lands  were  then  assigned  to  the  Visi-Goths  iu 
Thrace  and  Lower  Moesia  (882).  The  Oatro-Goths  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  were  conquered  several  years  later  (386),  and  received 
settlements  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia.  The  conditions  on  which  the 
Goths  became  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  are  imperfecUy  known : 
thus  much  only  is  certain,  that  they  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
Home  without  submitting  to  her  laws  or  the  jurisdiction  of  her 
magistrates ;  their  chiefs  sdso  stUI  continued  to  have  the  command  of 
their  respective  tribes  in  peace  and  war,  and  an  army  of  4000  Goths 
was  maintained  for  the  perpetual  service  of  the  empire.  Theodosius, 
although  he  had  felt  obliged,  for  the  safety  of  his  dominions,  to  make 
several  concessions,  yet  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Goths  that  all 
were  the  voluntary  acts  of  lus  own  smoere  friendship  towards  them. 
The  conduct  of  the  emperor,  certainly  the  wisest  that  he  could  adopt 
under  existing  circumstances,  was  praised  by  some  and  blamed  by 
others.  There  was  certainly  every  reason  for  placing  littie  confidence 
in  the  professions  of  the  barbarians,  although  they  called  themselves 
the  confederates  of  the  Romans.  Their  whole  nation  soon  l>ecame 
divided  into  two  parties :  the  one,  faithful  to  the  empire,  was  headed 
by  Fravitta;  the  other,  which  was  only  waiting  in  secret  for  au 
opportunity  to  revolt^  was  headed  by  Priul^  who,  after  he  had  dis- 
closed hia  secret  in  the  presence  of  Fravitta,  was  slain  by  him.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  firm  but  temperate  character  of  the  emperor 
himself,  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  barbarians  oould  not  have  been 
restrained.     On  him  alone  the  pablie  safety  depended. 

Li  the  year  883  Theodosius  rused  his  son  Arcadius  to  the  rank  of 
Augustus :  in  the  same  year  his  benefactor  Gratian  was  murdered  in  a 
rebellion.  Maximus,  supported  by  the  troops  in  Britain,  had  set 
hinuelf  up  as  emperor,  and  had  conquered  QkoX.  Theodosius,  who 
for  the  present  was  unable  to  carry  on  a  war,  concluded  a  peaoe  with 
him,  and  left  him  in  possession  of  the  countries  which  he  was  occu- 
pying north  of  the  Alps,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  disturb 
Valentinian,  the  brother  of  Gratian,  iu  his  rule  over  Italy,  Africa,  and 
weetem  Hlyricum.  The  empire  was  thus  divided  among  three 
emperors.  But  Maximus  had  no  intention  to  keep  t^e  peaoe,  and  his 
ambition  stimulated  him  to  make  himself  master  of  Italy  also.  In 
887  he  broke  in  upon  Italy,  and  took  Milan,  the  residenoe  of  Valen- 
tinian, by  surprise.  The  young  emperor,  his  mother  Justina,  and  his 
sister  Galla,  fled  to  Theasalonica,  to  implore  the  protection  of  Theodo- 
sius. The  emperor  of  the  East  received  the  fugitives  kindly,  and  ss 
hia  ovm  wife  Flacilla  had  died,  he  married  Valentinian*s  sister  Galla, 
and  thus  established  a  direct  interest  for  himself  in  protecting  the 
exiled  family.  The  opportunity  of  chastising  the  foithless  Maximus 
was  very  welcome  to  him,  and  preparations  for  war  were  made 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions.  In  order  to  secure 
his  empire  on  its  south-eastern  frontier,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Persia.  A  large  fleet  assembled  ia  the  ports  of  Epirus  and  Greece, 
and  Theodosius  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined  army, 
with  which  he  marched  into  Pannonia  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  had 
pitched  his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sisoia,  on  the  Drave.  A 
battie  was  fought,  in  which  the  Huns,  Alani,  and  Gtoths,  who  served  in 
the  army  of  Theodosius,  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  Maximus 
was  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  Theodosius,  determined  to  get  pos- 
session of  his  enemy  either  alive  or  dead,  pursuod  him  as  far  as 
Aquileisy  in  which  town  Maximus  shut  himself  up.    The  usurper, 
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wbo  hftd  no  bold  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  was  dragged  forth 
from  his  palace  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  gave  him  up  as 
A  victim  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers.  Victor,  the  son  of  Mazimus,  was 
killed  in  Gkul  by  the  hand  or  at  the  command  of  Arbogastes,  the 
Frank,  who  made  himself  master  of  Qaul  (a.d.  888). 

After  having  thus  easily  and  quickly  terminated  a  war  which  had 
threatened  the  empire  with  long  and  serious  calamities,  Theodosius 
stayed  for  three  years  ia  Italy  to  regulate  the  state  of  the  western 
provinces,  and  it  was  in  this  period  that  he  showed  his  great  and 
amiable  character  in  the  most  brilliant  light.  He  not  only  spared  the 
lives  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  Maximus,  but  afforded  them  every 
support  in  their  misfortunes,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  restored  to 
the  oppressed  people  of  the  west  their  lands,  and  gave  them  com- 
pensation in  money  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained.  In  the  year  389 
he  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  together  with  his  son  Honorius  and 
Yalentinion. 

During  the  period  of  his  stay  in  Italy  an  insurrection  broke  out  at 
Antioch,  in  which  the  people  demanded  redress  of  several  grievances, 
especially  a  diminution  of  their  heavy  taxes.  When  these  demands 
were  haughtily  refused  by  the  imperial  officers,  the  populace  destroyed 
the  statues  of  Theodosius,  his  wife  Flacilla,  and  of  his  sons  Arcadius 
and  HoDoriuB.  The  insurrection  however  was  soon  put  down,  and 
when  Theodosius  was  informed  of  the  occurrences,  he  sent  Hellebricus 
and  Csesarius  to  inflict  the  most  severe  punishment  upon  the  city. 
But  when  messengers  came  soliciting  a  milder  treatment,  and  assuring 
the  emperor  that  the  people  sincei-ely  repented  of  their  crime,  he 
granted  them  a  general  pardon.  But  this  generous  act  was  followed 
by  another  which  was  as  rash  as  it  was  cruel.  In  390  another  in- 
surrection broke  out  at  Thessalonica,  in  which  Botheric,  the  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  and  several  other  officers,  were  cruelly  mur- 
dered by  the  people,  bt*cause  they  refused  to  give  up  a  handsome 
boy  to  the  xmnatural  lust  of  some  dissolute  favourite  of  the  people. 
Theodosius  was  at  first  uncertain  whether  he  should  take  vengeance 
upon  the  city  or  exercise  clemency  as  he  had  done  towards  Antioch. 
Rufinus  induced  him  to  do  the  former,  and  commissioners  were  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  puni«h  the  criminal  inhabitants.  Theodosius  however 
soon  regretted  his  step,  and  countermanded  bis  orders;  but  it  was 
too  late:  a  general  and  indiscriminate  massacre  took  place  in  the 
devoted  city,  in  which  no  less  than  7000  lives  were  sacrificed  to  the 
manes  of  Botheric.  When  Ambrose,  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  was 
informed  of  this  cruel  massacre,  he  was  seized  with  indignation  and 
grief;  and  eight  months  later,  when  the  emperor,  on  Christmas-day, 
wanted  to  attend  the  service  in  the  great  church  of  Milan,  he  was 
stopped  in  the  porch  by  Ambrose,  and  was  not  admitted  until  he  had 
promised  to  do  public  penance  for  this  monstrous  cruelty.  [Ambrobius, 
St.]  It  was  not  till  af  t«r  the  lapse  of  eight  months  from  that  day  that 
the  emperor,  who  bad  performed  all  the  acts  of  public  penance  which 
the  archbishop  had  imposed  upon  him,  was  restored  to  the  communion 
of  the  faithful.  An  edict  was  at  the  same  time  issued  that  no  capital 
punishment  should  henceforth  be  inflicted  on  any  one  till  thirty  days 
after  it  had  been  pronounced.  During  his  stay  in  Italy  Theodosius 
acted  as  a  kind  of  guardian  of  the  young  emperor  Valentinian,  whom 
he  might  have  deprived  of  his  empire  with  the  greatest  fscility  and 
perfect  impunity  if  he  had  been  less  magnanimous.  When  he  left 
Italy  for  Constantinople  in  391,  he  left  Valentinian  in  the  apparently 
secure  possession  of  the  western  part  of  the  empire.  It  was  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  Theodosius  to  carry  into  effect  his  great 
plans  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  eneigy,  but  when  the  object  was 
attained  he  sank  into  a  state  of  indolence,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  pleasures  which,  although  harmless  in  themselves,  in 
many  oases  prevented  him  from  deriving  all  the  advantages  from  his 
successful  undertakings  that  he  might  have  done.  This  was  also 
the  ease  after  his  return  to  Constantinople.  The  most  important 
occurrence  in  the  year  of  his  arrival  there  was  the  final  and  total 
abolition  of  paganism  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  following 
year  (392)  Valentinian  was  murdered  at  Vienna,  in  Gaul,  by  Arbo- 
gastes,  who  raised  Eugenius,  a  rhetorician,  to  the  imperial  throne,  in 
whose  name  he  himself  hoped  to  wield  the  sceptre.  Theodosius,  who 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  professed  faithfulness  of 
.irbogastes,  was  deeply  moved  when  he  heard  of  the  fate  of  his 
brother-in-law  and  of  the  elevation  of  Eugenius.  But  he  was  at  that 
moment  not  prepared  for  a  civil  war,  and  the  ambassadors  of  Eugenius 
were  consequently  received  with  apparent  favour,  and  dismissed  in  a 
friendly  manner.  Preparations  for  war  however,  which  lasted  for 
almost  two  years,  were  immediately  commenced,  and  Stilicho  and 
Timasius  were  charged  with  recruiting  and  disciplining  the  forceSb  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  394  Theodosius  set  out  from  Constantinople 
against  Eugenius.  The  armies  met  in  Pannonia,  and,  after  a  long  and 
dubious  contest^  Eugenius  was  defeated  on  the  bulks  of  the  Cold 
River,  near  Aquileia.  Eugenius  was  put  to  death,  and  Arbogastes  in 
despair  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Theodosius  was  now  sole  emperor 
of  the  Roman  world,  and  was  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  all  the 

Provinces,  even  by  those  who  had  recently  paid  homage  to  Eugenius. 
*he  empire  might  now  look  forward  to  a  period  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness under  the  administration  of  Theodosius.  But  he  was  suffering 
from  dropsy,  and  his  health  was  rapidly  declining.  He  died  on  the 
|7th  of  January,  895,  at  Milan,  whence  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
Constantinople  and  buried  there.    His  two  sons  Arcadius  and  Hono- 


rius had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and  the  father  had 
shortly  before  his  death  given  to  Honorius  the  empire  of  the  West, 
while  Arcadius  was  to  occupy  the  throne  cf  the  East.  The  Roman 
empire  henceforth  remained  divided  into  the  Western  and  the  Eastern 
empire. 

(S.  Aurelius  Victor,  Epitome,  o.  48 ;  Orosius,  vii,  84,  35 ;  Sozomen, 
viL  2;  Paulus  Diacon.,  ii.;  Compare  Gibbon,  Hist,  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall,  c.  26,  27,  and  28.) 

THEODO'SIUS  II.,  or  the  Younger,  was  the  son  of  Arcadius,  and 
grandson  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  He  was  born  on  the  lOUi  of 
April,  A.D.  401.  Uis  father  died  in  a.d.  408  at  Constantinople,  and  left 
his  son,  then  a  child  seven  years  old,  at  the  head  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
There  is  a  statement  that  Arcadius  in  his  will  made  Jezdegerd,  king 
of  Persia,  the  guardian  of  his  son  and  regent  of  the  empire  during  his 
minority.  (Jomandes  '  De  Bell.  Pers.,'  i  2.)  This  isolated  account 
however  scarcely  deserves  credit,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  Anthemius,  the 
pnefectus  preetorio,  from  the  very  first  assumed  the  government  of  the 
Eastern  empire  in  the  name  of  the  young  prince,  and  carried  it  on  in 
a  praiseworthy  manner  down  to  the  year  A.D.  414,  when  he  voluntarily 
resigned  it  to  Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  Theodosius,  who  was  only  two 
years  older  than  her  brother,  and  had  shortly  before  received  the  title 
of  Augusta.  This  woman  continued  to  exercise  the  sovereignty  in  the 
name  of  her  brother,  not  only  after  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood  and 
down  to  his  death,  but  even  three  years  later,  until  she  herself  died. 
During  the  early  part  of  Theodosius's  life  Pulcheria  herself  conducted 
and  superintended  lus  education ;  but  the  prince  seemed  to  possess 
no  ambition,  and  not  to  aspire  to  the  glory  of  a  monarch :  he  passed  his 
whole  life  in  a  perpetual  infancy,  surrounded  by  women  and  eunuchs, 
and  he  idled  away  his  time  in  hunting;  painting,  carving,  and  making 
elegant  transcripts  of  sacred  books.  The  whole  government  was 
carried  on  in  his  name ;  but  whether  its  acts  deserve  praise  or  blame^ 
he  can  have  no  share  in  either,  as  he  blindly  acquiesoed  in  all  that  his 
sister  did.  She  also  persuaded  him,  in  a.d.  421,  to  marry  Eudoda 
(before  her  baptism  her  name  was  Athenais),  the  daughter  of  Leontios, 
an  Athenian  sophist.  This  woman,  who  was  no  less  distinguished 
for  her  beauty  than  for  intellectual  powers,  soon  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  Eudoxia,  after  which  she  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Augusta. 
She  lived  with  her  husband  till  the  year  A.D.  444,  when,  after  having 
drawn  upon  herself  suspicion  of  some  improper  conduct^  she  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  court,  and  withdrew  to  Jerusalem. 

In  A.D.  421  a  war  broke  out  with  Varanes,  king  of  Persia,  which  was 
successfully  concluded  by  Ardaburius,  a  general  of  Theodosius,  and  a 
peace  was  concluded  for  a  hundred  years,  which  lasted  at  least  for 
thirty.  With  tiiis  exception  the  long  reign  of  Theodosius  was  one  of 
almost  undisturbed  peace.  It  was  only  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life  that  the  European  parts  of  the  empire  were  harassed  by  Attila 
and  his  Huns.  [Attila.]  The  Asiatic  provinces,  by  far  the  most 
extensive,  continued  to  enjoy  a  profound  and  permanent  repose* 
TheodosiuB  died  on  the  28th  July,  a  d.  450. 

(Paulus  Diacon.,  iv, ;  Socrates,  Bistor,  Ecclee,,  vii.  1,  &Q,  Compare 
Gibbon,  Biitory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  c  32,  33,  34.) 

The  reign  of  Theodosius  II.  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  juris- 
prudence through  the  collection  of  laws  that  was  made  in  it,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Codex  Theodosianusi  This  code  was  completed  and  pro- 
mulgated as  law  in  the  Eastern  empire  in  the  year  438. 

THEODCSIUS  III.,  sumamed  Adram^tenus,  emperor  of  Con- 
staotinople.  He  succeeded  Anastasius  II.  in  the  year  A*a  715,  being 
proclaimed  emperor  in  the  fleet  of  his  predecessor  near  Adramyttium 
in  Troas.  He  was  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  and  accepted  the  throne 
with  reluctance.  He  is  praised  for  his  unblemished  conduct,  and  for 
the  protection  he  afforded  to  the  orthodox  fifdth.  He  had  not  enjoyed 
his  elevation  much  more  than  one  year,  when  Leo  III.,  a  man  of 
superior  abilities,  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Theodosius  willingly 
withdraw,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life^  together  with  his  sons^ 
in  a  monastery.  (Theophanes,  Chronogi'aphia ;  Qeoigius  Cedrenos, 
Compendivm  Bittoriarum  ;  Zonaras.) 

TUBODO'TION,  of  Ephesus,  the  author  of  a  Greek  veision  of  the 
Old  Testament,  was  an  Ebionit^  and  lived  in  the  former  part  of  the 
2nd  century  after  Christ.  He  is  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  his 
dialogue  with  Tryphon  (a.d.  160),  and  by  IrensBUs  (A.D.)  177.  Hii 
version  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  famishing 
the  Ebionites  with  a  more  exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text  than 
that  of  the  Septuagint^  and  one  therefore  which  would  render  them 
more  service  than  the  Septuagint  in  theur  disputes  with  the  Jews.  It 
agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  Septuagint,  except  that  it  supplies  the 
deficiencies  of  that  version,  and  omits  those  parts  of  it  which  are  not 
in  the  Hebrew  text.  Theodotion  had  not  a  competent  knowledge  of 
Hebrew.  He  has  retained  certain  Hebrew  words  which  appear  to 
have  been  in  use  among  the  Ebionites.  Theodotion's  version  of 
Daniel  was  substituted  by  the  ancient  church  for  the  Septuagint 
version  of  that  book.  Thia  version  occupied  one  column  of  Origen's 
'  Hexapla.'    [Oriqenks.] 

THEOQNIS,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Megara,  the  capital  of  the  small 
state  of  Megaris,  was  living  at  the  close  of  the  6th  century  B.O.;  and  it 
appears  from  his  own  writings  that  he  lived  to  the  date  of  the  batti 
of  Salamis,  B.a  480.  In  one  of  those  revolutions  which  frequently 
occurred  in  the  small  Qreoian  states,  the  demooratio  body  at  Megar* 
oyerpowered  the  aristoeratiq,  to  which  Thoognis  belonged.    Tbeognis 
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who  was  then  absent  from  his  ooiintry,  lost  his  landed  property  in 
this  revohitioD,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  Megarian  territory,  was 
partitioned  among  the  successful  party.  It  appears  that  he  lived  in 
exile  at  Thebes.  The  fragments  of  Theognis  abound  in  allusions  to 
the  revolution  by  which  he  had  suffered,  and  he  expresses  in  bitter 
language  his  complaints  against  that  base  class  which  had  usurped  the 
btatiou  and  property  of  the  body  to  whioh  he  belonged.  He  had  also 
the  mortification  of  seeing  a  rich  rival  of  mean  birth  preferred  to  him 
by  the  parents  of  a  girl  whom  he  courted,  though  he  was  in  some 
meosare  indemnified  for  his  loss  by  retaining  the  affections  of  the  girl 
after  she  had  married  his  ignoble  rivaL 

It  appears  from  his  verses  that  he  had  been  in  Sicily,  Euboea,  and 
Sparta ;  and  it  was  in  Sicily  that  he  wrote  one  of  his  elegies  which  was 
addressed  to  the  Sicilian  Megarians,  who  were  a  colony  from  his  native 
state.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  elegies  were  composed 
on  various  occasions  and  on  particular  subjects,  and  that  so  far  they 
resembled  the  elegies  of  TyrtaQus,  Archilochus,  and  Solon.  But  as 
these  elegies  contained  numerous  general  maxims  or  lessons  for  con- 
duct, it  is  conjectured  that  in  the  course  of  time  nearly  eveiything  was 
omitted  from  them  which  had  a  particular  application,  and  thus  the 
ekgies  of  Theognis  were  formed  into  that  general  collection  of  gnomae 
such  as  we  now  have  it,  coDsiatlDg  of  above  fourteen  hundred  hexa- 
meter and  pentameter  verses.  It  is  observed  that  nearly  all  the  passages 
in  this  collection  which  have  a  political  reference  are  addressed  to  a 
person  named  Cymus,  the  son  of  Poly  pas.  Cymus  appears  to  be  a 
youth  of  noble  family  for  whom  Theognis  has  a  tender  regard,  and 
whom  he  exhorts  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  to  prudence  in  conduct^ 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  verses  of  Theognis  contain  many  allusions  to  the  symposia,  or 
entertainments,  of  the  Greeks,  m  which  it  was  usual,  after  the  libation 
had  been  duly  performed,  for  some  of  the  guests  to  sing  a  poem, 
accompanied  by  the  flute.  This  poem,  or  elegy,  was  addre«ed  cither 
to  all  the  company,  or,  as  appears  to  have  been  always  the  case  with 
the  elegies  of  Theognis,  it  was  addressed  to  a  single  person. 

The  fragments  of  Theognis  have  been  often  printed.  They  were 
first  printed  in  the  Collection  of  Gnomic  poets  by  Aldus,  Venice, 
1495;  and  tbey  are  contained  in  Gaisford's  'Poete  Mioores  Grseci,' 
Oxford,  1 814-20 ;  and  in  Schneidewin's  '  Delectus  Poesis  Grsecorum,' 
Gottingen,  1838.  One  of  the  best  editions  is  by  F.  T.  Welcker,  Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main,  1826;  and  there  is  an  edition  by  J.  C.  Orellius,  4to, 
Turio.,  1840.  lliey  were  translated  into  German  verse,  with  short 
notes,  by  G.  Thudichum  (1828);  and  also  by  W.  £.  Weber  (1834). 

(Miiller,  History  of  the  LitercUure  of  AntierU  Oreece,  voL  i. ;  Hoff- 
mann, Lexic  Bibliograph. ;  Fabricius,  Bihlioiheca  Qrceoa^  vol.  i.; 
Schneidewin,  Procemium,  in  his  JDelectttt  Grac.) 

THEON,  an  eminent  Greek  painter,  who  was  a  native  of  Samos,  and 
appears  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedonia. 
He  was  reckoned  one  of  the  first  masters  of  his  age,  on  account  of  his 
powers  of  invention  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  execution.  (Quino- 
tilian,  xiL  10,  6.)  We  know  the  subjects  of  only  a  few  of  his  works, 
but  the  execution  is  spoken  of  in  such  a  manner  that  the  excellence  of 
the  artist  cannot  be  doubted.  Pliny,  *  Hist  Nat.'  xxxv.  40,  §  40, 
mentions  two  of  them,  the  one  representing  Orestes  in  the  act  of 
killing  hlB  mother  (compare  Plutarch,  *De  Audiendis  Poet,*  p.  18,  ed. 
Frankf.),  and  the  other  Thamyris  playing  the  cithara.  A  description 
of  a  splendid  painting  by  Theon  representing  a  youthful  warrior,  who, 
animated  by  a  martial  spirit  and  eager  to  fight,  is  hastening  to  meet 
the  enemy,  is  given  by  Aelian  (*  Yar.  HistV  u.  44). 

THEON,  ilCLIUS,  a  rhetorician  and  grammarian  of  Alexandria, 
who,  according  to  some  critics,  lived  about  a.d.  500,  but,  according  to 
a  more  probable  opinion,  about  a.d.  315.  According  to  Suidas  he 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Xenophon,  on  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  Isocrates,  a  work  on  rhetoric,  one  on  the  structure  of  language, 
<  Progymnasmata,'  and  several  other  books.  With  the  exception  of  the 
'Progymnasmata*  {Upoyvftydarfiara),  or  practical  rules  on  rhetoric^ 
derived  from  the  examples  of  the  beet  Greek  orators,  there  is  no  work 
extant  that  can  be  ascribed  to  him  with  certainty.  Theon's  *  Progym- 
nasmata' excel  those  of  Aphthonius  in  elegance,  precision,  and  Near- 
ness, and  were,  like  those  of  Aphthonius,  long  used  as  a  text-book  in 
schools.  The  first  edition  appeared  at  Rome,  4to,  1520 ;  that  of  D. 
Heinsius  at  Leyden,  8vo,  1626.  Scheffer's  edition  (Upsala,  1670  and 
1680),  is  incorrect  The  best  edition  of  the  text,  accompanied  by 
Greek  scholia,  is  in  Walz's  *  Rhetores  GrsBci,'  voL  i,  pp.  145-262. 

Euster  (on  Suidas,  11.,  p.  182)  ascribes  to  Theon  also  the  still  extant 
scholia  on  Aratus,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Lyoophron,  and  Theocritus. 
The  4jri(rTo\iKol  rixoi  which  are .  contained  in  Aldus's  and  Cujacius's 
collections  of  epistles,  are  likewise  attributed  by  some  writers  to 
Theon,  while  othera  assign  them  to  Libanius  or  Proclus.  A  separate 
edition  of  them  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1614, 12mo. 

(A.  Westermann,  Oesckichte  der  Qrieck,  JBeredUamkeU,  p.  280,  &o.) 

THEON.  Theon,  the  Elder,  of  Smyrna,  was  the  contemporary  of 
Ptolemy  (who  cites  one  of  his  observations),  but  a  little  older.  Theon, 
the  Younger,  of  Alexandria,  the  commentator  on  Ptolemy,  and  father 
of  Hypatia,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century. 

Of  Theon  tiib  Elder,  or  Theon  of  Smyrna,  we  know  nothing  but 
that  he  was  a  follower  of  Plato,  and  has  left  a  work  entitled  Tuy  Kara 
tMBtfiOTiK^iv  xP^alfjMv  tis  r^v  rov  XlXdrotyos  ia^dyvwfftv,  or  on  the  parts 
of  mathematics  which  are  useful  towards  a  knowledge  of  Plato,   Other 


works  have  been  mentioned  written  by  some  Theon  (there  are  many  of 
this  name),  but  they  are  lost  This  work  consisted  of  four  parts, 
treating  on  arithmetic,  music,  astronomy,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
universe  {irepl  r^j  iv  K6<rpup  apyioviai),  BouiUaud  (Gr.  Lat,  4  to,  Paris, 
1644),  published  the  first  two  of  these  parts,  or  what  he  found  of  them, 
from  a  manuscript  which  came  from  De  Thou*s  library,  together  with 
what  he  supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  third,  from  the  king's 
library.  Isaac  Vossius  assured  Bouillaud  that  the  third  part  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  but  it  has  never  appeared. 
Professor  de  Gelder,  of  Leyden,  has  recently  (Gr.  Lat,  8vo,  Leyden, 
1827)  published  the  arithmetic,  with  ample  notes  and  dissertations. 

Of  the  private  life  of  Thsok  the  Younger  (who  was  also  a  PUionist) 
we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  professed  the  ancient  heathen  doc- 
trines, whioh  led  to  the  memorable  fate  of  his  daughter  Hypatia  (a j>. 
415),  a  crime  which  will  excite  disgust  and  indignation  to  die  end  of 
time.  [Htpatia.]  Theon  of  Alexandria  is  known  as  the  commentator 
of  Ptolemy  and  the  editor  of  Euclid.  There  is  a  commentary  on 
Aratus  whioh  is  said  to  have  been  his,  but  Grotius  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  the  work  of  several  hands,  for  which  he  gives  good  reasons.  The 
whole  of  the  commentaxy  on  the  Syntaxii  is  preserved,  except  one  or 
two  books.  A  full  account  of  it  is  given  in  Delambre's  '  History  of 
Ancient  Astronomy,'  who  observes  that  it  helps  but  little  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  Syntaxii,  and  gives  none  of  that  additional  information 
which  is  usually  expected  from  a  commentator.  This  commentary 
was  first  printed  in  Greek  in  the  Basel  edition  of  Ptolemy  (1538). 
J.  Baptist  Porta  published  two  books  only  (Latin,  Naples,  first  book 
1588,  first  and  second  1605),  and  Halma  gave  an  edition  of  these 
same  books  (Greek  and  French,  2  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1821).  Besides 
the  commentary,  we  have  the  Koa^6yts  vp6x^tpoi,  or  manual  tables, 
described  by  Delambre  from  the  manuscript,  and  since  published  by 
Halma  (Greek  and  French,  2  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1822-23).  They  contain 
a  description  of  the  modes  of  astronomical  calculation  in  use  at  the 
time. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  Theon  as  a  commentator  on  Euclid,  .a 
character  which  some  still  persist  in  giving  him.  The  fact  is,  that 
Theon,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  the  commentary  on  Ptolemy,  gave 
an  edition  of  Euclid,  with  here  and  there  an  additional  proposition. 
Some  manuscripts  of  Euclid  call  this  a  commentary,  and  our  fathers 
of  the  middle  ages  got  the  notion  that  ail  the  d^noMtrations  were 
commentaries  supplied  by  Theon,  only  the  enunciations  of  the  pro- 
positions being  Euclid's.  For  instance,  in  the  folio  of  1516  (Stephens), 
in  which  the  propositions  are  given  twice,  namely,  Adelard's  trans- 
lation (called  Campanua's)  from  the  Arabic,  and  Zamberti's,  from  the 
Greek,  in  this  work  the  enunciations  are  headed  Sudides  ex  Campano 
and  Euclides  ex  Zamberto,  but  the  demonstrations  are  headed  Campantu 
and  Theon  ex  Zamberto.  Again,  in  '  I  quindid  Libri  degli  Element! 
di  Euclide,  di  Greco  tradotti  in  Lingua  Thoscana,'  Rome,  1545,  we 
find  nothing  but  the  enunciations  of  the  propositions.  The  editor 
has  kept  his  word,  and  given  all  he  believed  to  be  Euclid's :  had  he 
meant  to  give  demonstrations,  his  title  would  have  been  'Euclid,  with 
Theon's  Commentary.'  Many  editions  professing  to  give  Eudid  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  have  the  enunciations  only  in  Greek,  a  necessary 
warning  to  a  person  who  wishes  to  buy  Euclid  in  the  originaL  Hence 
arises  the  pertinacious  continuance  of  the  assertion  that  Theon  com- 
mented Euclid :  so  late  as  the  article  <  Theon '  in  the  '  Biographie 
Universelle '  we  find  this  statement  made ;  and  even  more,  namely, 
that  the  commentary  by  Theon  was  published  at  the  end  of  the  Basel 
edition  of  1533,  in  Greek,  that  it  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Com- 
mandine,  and  has  been  often  republished.  Any  one  who  looks  into 
the  Basel  edition  will  see  that  the  commentary  at  the  end  la  by  Produ^ 
not  by  Theon. 

Robert  Simson,  and  other  editors  who  alter  according  to  their  own 
ideas  of  perfection,  and  then  declare  that  tbey  have  restored  Euclid, 
always  lay  the  blame  of  the  supposed  alterations  upon  Theon; 
Simson's  phrase  is,  "  Theon,  or  some  unskilful  commentator."  There 
IB  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Theon  altered  Euclid :  all  that  is  known 
ii  that  he  added  occasionally,  and,  if  we  look  at  those  additions  which 
it  is  certain  he  made,  judiciously. 

THEO'PHANES,  a  native  of  Mitylene,  was  a  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Pompey  the  Great  During  the  war  between  Rome  and 
Mitbridates,  when  the  Mitylenseans  supported  the  king  and  delivered 
up  to  him  the  Roman  general  Manius  Aquilius,  Theophanes,  who 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  revolt,  was  expelled,  and  went  to  the 
oamp  of  Sulla.  (Velleius  Pat,  ii  18.)  In  Italy  Theophanes  became 
acquainted  with  Pompey,  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  him, 
and  henceforth  accompanied  him  in  all  lus  expeditiona  After  the 
termination  of  the  war  against  Mitbridates,  Theophanes  endeavoured 
to  perpetuate  the  exploits  of  his  friend.  His  history,  whidi  is  now 
lost,  appears  to  have  been  a  work  of  no  mean  order,  for  Strabo  calls 
Theophanes  the  most  distinguished  Greek  of  his  age.  Although  he  ii 
not  charged  with  having  sacrificed  the  truth,  yet  he  wss  undoubtedly 
anxious  to  wipe  off  any  stain  that  was  attached  to  the  family  of  his 
friend.  Pompey  is  said  to  have  been  so  delighted  with  the  perform- 
anoe,  that  he  procured  Theophanes  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citicei^ 
(Cicero,  'Pro  Archia,'  10.)  Although  Theophanes  had  been  exiled 
from  Mitylene,  he  bore  no  grudge  against  his  country,  and  on  the 
return  of  Pompey  from  Asia  he  availed  himself  of  his  influence  with 
the  conqueror,  and  induced  him  to  restore  to  the  Lesbians  their 
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liberty  and  the  privilofteB  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  for  having 
supported  the  king  of  Pontus.  In  b.o.  59  Theopbanes  was  sent  by  the 
senate  of  Borne  as  ambassador  to  Ptolemseus  Auletea  of  Egypt,  to 
carry  to  him  the  decree  of  the  senate,  which  guaranteed  him  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country.  His  conduct  on  this  mission  is  blamed, 
because  he  is  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  direct  events  according  to 
the  secret  wishes  of  Pompey.  During  the  civil  war  Theopbanes  con- 
tinued faithful  to  his  friend,  and  supported  him  with  his  advice,  and 
it  was  on  his  well-meant  suggestion  tliat  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalus 
Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  murdered.  After  this  event 
Theopbanes  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  appeal's  to  have  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  in  retirement.  After  his  death  the  Lesbians  paid 
divine  honours  to  his  memory  for  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred 
upon  them.  His  son,  M.  Pompeius  Macer,  held  the  office  of  prsBtor  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  Asia ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  he  and  hi«  daughter  put  an  end  to  their 
own  lives,  in  order  to  avoid  the  punishment  of  exile  to  which  they 
bad  been  condemned. 

Theopbanes  was  the  author  of  several  works,  both  in  prose  and  In 
verse,  but  very  little  of  them  has  come  down  to  us.  Plutarch  s  Life 
of  Pompey  is  chiefly  based  on  the  historical  work  of  Theopbanes,  and 
we  may  thus  possess  more  of  it  than  we  are  aware ;  but  besides  this 
we  have  four  or  flve  fragments  of  it  in  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  Stobsous. 
The  *  Anthologia  Grsdca  (zv.,  n.  14  and  85)  contains  two  epigrams  of 
Theopbanes,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  104)  mentions  a  work  by 
Theopbanes  on  painting,  but  of  its  nature  and  contents  nothing  is 
known,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  writer  was  a  different  Theopbanes 
to  the  friend  of  Pompey. 

(Sevin,  in  the  MSmoires  de  VAcadSmie  dea  Ifucriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettret,  vol  xiv.,  p.  143,  &c.) 

THEO'PHANES  NONNQS.    [Nonnus.] 

THEO'PHILUS,  a  Gonstantinopolitan  jurist,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Justinian  (a.d.  527-565).  He  was  a  distinguished 
teacher  of  jurisprudence  at  Constantinople  (antecessor),  and,  at  the 
command  of  the  emperor,  he  was  employed  among  those  who  com- 
piled the  '  Digest;'  and  afterwards  be  undertook,  along  with  Dorotheus 
and  Tribonian,  to  compose  the  '  Institutes,'  that  is,  the  elementaiy 
treatise  on  jurisprudence,  which  was  part  of  Justinian's  plan.  This 
Theophilus  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Greek  para- 
phrase of  the  '  Institutes,'  though  it  is  maintained  that  the  paraphrase 
is  not  the  work  of  Theophilus  himself,  but  was  taken  down  from  his 
lectures  by  some  pupils.  It  was  discovered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century  by  Yiglius  ab  Aytta  Zuichemius  at  Louvam,  who  pub- 
lished and  dedicated  it  to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  (foL,  Basel,  1584). 
The  work  was  frequently  reprinted  during  the  same  century,  but  the 
last  and  best  edition  is  that  of  W.  0.  Reitz,  in  2  vols.  4to,  Hagce,  1751. 
It  contams  a  Latin  translation  and  the  notes  of  previous  editors, 
together  with  those  of  Reitz ;  and  also  a  very  interesting  dissertation 
on  the  obsoure  and  much  disputed  history  of  Theophilus.  Theophilus 
also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  first  three  parts  of  the  'Digest^' 
which  however  is  now  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments 
which  are  incorporated  in  Reitz's  edition  of  the  '  Paraphrase  of  the 
Institutes.'  The  value  of  the  paraphrase  of  Theophilus  in  establishing 
the  text  of  the  '  Institutes '  may  be  estimated  by  an  examination  of 
the  edition  of  the  '  Institutes '  of  Qaius  and  Justinian  by  Klenze  and 
Booking,  Berlin,  1829. 

{InttUutionwn  D,  Jmtiniani  Sacrat.  Prineip,  Proamium;  P.  B. 
Degen,  Bemerkungen  Uher  dot  ZeitaUur  des  Theophilus,  8vo,  Lunebuigi 
1808;  Zimmem,  Geschiekte  des  R6m,  Privotrechts.) 

THEO'PHILUS  PROTOSPATHA'RIUS,  the  author  of  several 
Greek  medical  works,  which  are  still  extant,  and  some  of  which  go 
under  the  name  of  *Philotheus'  and  <  Philaretus.'  Everything  con- 
nected with  his  name,  his  titlep,  the  events  of  his  life,  and  the  time 
when  he  lived,  is  uncertain.  He  is  generally  styled  *  Protospatharius,* 
which  seems  to  have  been  originidly  a  military  title  given  to  the 
colonel  of  the  bodyguard  of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  ('Spa- 
tharii,'  or  avfiaro^vXax^s),  Afterwards  however  it  became  also  a 
civil  dignity,  or  at  any  rate  it  was  associated  with  the  goyemment 
of  provinces  and  the  functions  of  a  judge ;  they  possessed  great  autho- 


p,  244,  494);  'Archiater'  (Codd.  MSS.  Theoph.  <De  Puis.'  ap.  Erme- 
rins, '  Anecd.  Med.  Gr.');  or  'latrosophiata*  (^larpoao^ifnov  trtpX  OCpuy, 
ed.  Fed.  Morell,  12mo.  Paris,  1608.) 

Of  his  personal  bistoiy  we  are  told  nothing.  If,  as  is  generally 
done,  we  trust  the  titles  of  the  manuscripts  of  his  works,  and  so  try 
to  learn  the  events  of  his  life,  we  may  conjecture  that  he  lived  in  the 
seventh  century  after  Christ;  that  he  was  the  tutor  of  Stephanus 
Atbeniensis  (Lambec,  Ibid.,  lib.  ^l,  pp.  198,  223,  492;  lib.  vil,  p. 
852),  who  dedicated  his  work,  'De  Chi-ysopoQia,'  to  the  emperor 
Heraclius  (Fabridus,  'Biblloth.  Grajca,'  vol  xil,  p.  695,  ed.  vet.); 
that  he  arrived  at  high  professional  and  political  rank,  and  that  at  last 
he  embraced  the  monastio  life.  It  must  however  be  confessed  that  all 
this  is  quite  uncertain,  for,  in  the  first  place,  Freind,  in  his  '  History 
of  Phvno'  (*  Opera,'  pp.  448,  449,  ed.  Loud.,  1788),  after  remarking 
how  little  credit  is  sometimes  due  to  the  titles  prefixed  to  manu- 
scripts, doubts  whether  Theophilus  was  ever  tutor  to  Stephanus,  and 
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thinks,  from  the  barbarous  words  that  he  makos  use  of  (such  as 
tpidKioy,  ffrofjiofjtdytKoi^,  *De  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,'  p.  177, 1.  1,  2,  ed.  Oxon.; 
iiroxfl,  rodva,  'Ibid.,'  p.  181, 1  11,  12;  &To*ffa,  *Ibid.,'  p.  193,  L  11 ; 
Xv/i^i^,  vn6Ppaa'Tos,  '  De  Urin.,'  c.  6,  p.  266,  L  84,  ed.  Ideler),  that  he 
probably  lived  later.  And,  secondly,  even  if  Theophilus  was  the 
tutor  of  a  person  named  Stephanus,  still  it  seems  probable  that  thia 
was  not  the  alchemist  of  that  name.  [Stephanus  Atbeniensis  J 
His  date  is  equally  uncertain.  Some  persons  ('Chronologia  inconsulta,' 
as  Fabricius  says,  'Biblioth.  Grsdca,'  vol  xii,  p.  648,  n.,  ed.  vet.)  think 
he  was  the  person  mentioned  by  St  Luke ;  others  place  him  as  early 
as  the  second  century  after  Christy  and  others  again  as  late  as  the 
twelfth.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  lived  in  Ijbe  time  of  the 
Emperor  Heradius,  who  reigned  from  A.D.  610  to  a.d.  641 ;  but  this 
opinion  rests  only  on  the  conjecture  of  his  having  been  the  tutor  of 
Stephanus  Atheniensia  The  Oxford  editor  thinks,  from  the  barbarous 
words  quoted  above,  that  he  may  possibly  be  the  same  person  who  is 
addressed  by  the  title  Protospatharius,  by  Photius  ('Epist./  128,  p. 
164,  ed.  Montac.,  Lond.,  1651),  and  who  therefore  must  have  lived  in 
the  9th  century.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  a  man  of  great  piety,  a  i 
appears  from  almost  all  his  writings ;  in  his  physiological  works  espe- 
cially, he  everywhere  points  out  with  admiration  the  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  human  body.  (See  '  De  Corp. 
Hum.  Fabr.,'  pp.  1,  2,  25,89,  127,  168,185,272;  'DfeUrin.,'  ProBf., 
p.  262;  c.  10,  p.  273;  c.  28,  p.  283;  'De  Excrem.,'  c.  19,  p.  408; 
'  De  Puis.,'  in  fine,  p.  77.)  He  appears  to  have  embraced  in  some 
degree  the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  ('De  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,'  pp.  2,  8, 
4,  103,  105,  222,  &a;  Mart.  Rota,  Pre£  to  Philothei  *  Comment,  in 
Hippocr.  Aphor.') 

Five  of  his  works  remain,  of  whioh  the  longest  and  most  interesting 
is  an  anatomical  and  physiological  treatise,  in  five  books,  entitled  'Ilepl 
rijt  rod  'Avdp^ov  KarcurK^vris*  'De  Corporis  Humani  Fabrica.'  It 
contains  veiy  litUe  original  matter,  as  it  is  almost  entirely  abridged 
from  Galen's  great  work,  '  De  Usu  Partium  Corporis  Humani,'  from 
whom  however  he  now  and  then  differs,  and' whom  he  sometimes 
appears  to  have  misunderstood.  In  the  fifth  book  he  has  inserted 
large  extracts  from  Hippocrates,  'De  (Senitura,'  and  'De  Natura 
Pueri.'  He  recommends  in  several  plaoes  the  dissection  of  animals, 
but  appears  never  to  have  examined  a  human  body;  in  one  passage 
he  advises  the  student  to  dissect  an  ape,  or  else  a  bear,  or,  if  neither 
of  these  animals  can  be  procured,  to  take  whatever  he  can  get^  **  but 
by  all  means,"  adds  he,  "  let  him  dissect  something."  The  work  was 
first  translated  into  Latin  by  J.  P.  Crassus,  and  published  at  Venice, 
8vo,  1536,  together  with  Hippocrates, '  De  Purgantibus  Medicamentis.' 
This  translation  was  frequently  reprinted,  and  is  inserted  by  H. 
Stephens  in  his  'Medioeo  Artis  Principe?,'  Paris,  fol.  1567.  The 
manuscript  from  whioh  Crassus  made  his  translation  is  probably  lost; 
but,  though  defective,  it  was  more  complete  than  that  which  was  used 
by  GuiL  Morell  in  editing  the  original  text,  which  was  published  at 
Paris,  8vo,  1555,  in  a  very  beautiful  type,  but  without  preface  or  notes. 
This  edition  is  now  become  scarce,  and  was  reprinted,  together  with 
Crassus's  translation,  by  Fabricius,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  his 
'Biblioth.  Grsca,'  p.  783,  sq.,  Hamb.,  1724  and  1740.  Two  long 
passages  whioh  were  missing  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  were  copied 
from  a  manuscript  at  Venice,  and  inserted  by  Andr.  Mustoxydes  and 
Demetr.  Schinas  in  their  collection  entitied  '  2v^Aoy^  'Airo<nra<r/i^«i' 
'AvckS^wf  *Z\XriviK&p  /icrd  2f7/Act(6(rca>v,'  Venet,  8vo,  1817.  The  last 
and  beet  edition  of  this  work  is  that  by  Dr.  Greenhill,  which  has  lately 
been  printed  at  the  Oxford  University  press,  Gr.  and  Lat,  8vo,  1842. 

Another  of  the  works  of  Theophilus  is  entitied  '  *Tx6fjiy7ifM  tls  rois 
'ImroKpdrovs  'A^opur/uot^r,'  'Commentarii  in  Hippocratis  Aphorismos,' 
which  also  seems  to  be  taken  in  a  great  measure  from  Galen's  Com- 
mentary on  the  same  work.  It  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Ludov.  Coradus,  at  Venice,  8vo,  1549,  under  the  name  of 
'  Philotheus.'  The  Greek  text  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the 
second  volume  of  F.  R.  Diets's  'Scholia  in  Hippocratem  et  Galenum,' 
Regim.  Pruss.,  8vo,  1884. 

His  treatise  '  tlfpl  Otpw^  '  De  Urinis,'  contains  littie  or  nothing  that 
is  original,  but  is  a  good  compendium  of  what  was  known  by  the 
ancients  on  the  subject,  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Pontius  (or  Ponticus)  Virn- 
nius  (or  Virmius),  m  several  early  editions  of  the  collection  known  by 
the  name  of  the  'Artioella.'  It  was  first  published  in  a  separate  form 
at  Basel,  8vo,  1583,  translated  by  Albanus  Torinus,  together  with  the 
treatise  '  De  Pulsibns ; '  and  this  version  was  reprinted  at  Strasborg, 
8vo,  1585,  and  inserted  by  H.  Stephens  in  his  '  Medicn  Artis  Prin- 
cipes.'  The  Greek  text  was  published  without  the  name  of  Theophilus, 
under  the  titie  '  latrosopliisto  de  Urinis  Liber  Singularis,'  &c..  at 
Paris,  12mo,  1608,  with  a  new  Latin  translation  by  Fed.  Morell,  whioh 
edition  was  inserted  entire  by  Chartier  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his 
edition  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  The  best  edition  is 
that  by  Thom.  Guidot,  Lug^.  Bat.,  8vo,  1708,  Gr.  and  Lat ;  and  again 
with  a  new  title-page,  1731.  The  text  is  much  improved  by  adopting 
the  readings  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford ;  there 
is  a  new  Latin  version  by  the  editor,  and  also  copious  and  learned 
prol^omena  and  notesi  The  Greek  text  only,  from  Guidot's  edition, 
is  inserted  by  J.  L.  Ideler  in  his  'Physici  et  Medici  Gr»ci  Minores,' 
Berol.,  8vo,  1841. 

A  short  treatise,  •  Hfpl  Ataxt^pifiirofy*  'De  Excrementis  Alvinis,' 
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was  first  published  by  Guidot,  in  Qreek,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  | 
himself,  at  the  end  of  the  edition  'De  ITrinis*  mentioned  above  :  the 
Greek  text  alone  is  inserted  by  Ideler  in  his  '  Pbysici  et  Medici  GrsDci 
Minores.'  j 

The  last  of  tho  works  of  Theophilus  that  remains  is  a  treatise, 
*  Ilfpi  '^(pvyfiwy,*  *  De  Pulaibus/  which  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation! under  the  name  of  '  Philaretus/  in  several  of  the  old  editions 
of  the  '  Articella.'  It  was  first  published  in  a  separate  form  at  Basel, 
8vo,  1533;  translated  by  Albanus  Torinus,  together  with  the  treatise 
'  De  Urinis '  mentioned  above.  It  was  reprinted  at  Strasburg,  8vo, 
1585,  and  inserted  by  H.  Stephens  in  his  'Medicao  Artis  Frincipes.' 
The  Greek  text  was  first  published  by  F.  Z.  Ermerins  in  his  '  Anecdota 
Medica  Grasca,'  Lugd.  Bat.,  8vo,  1840,  together  with  a  new  Latin 
translation.  The  text  is  taken  from  one  manuscript  at  Leyden  and 
four  at  Paris,  and  differs  very  considerably  from  the  older  Latin 
translation  going  under  the  name  of  Philaretus. 

(Guidot's  Notes  to  Theoph.  De  Urinis  ;  Fabricius,  Bihlioih.  Qrcsca  ; 
Freind,  Jlist.  of  Physic;  Haller,  Bihlioth.  AncU.  and  BihliotK  Medic. 
Pract.;  Sprengel,  Jlist.  de  la  M6d,;  Dietz's  Preface  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  Scholia  in  JIippoci\  et  Oal.;  Ermerin's  Preface  to  his 
Anted,  Med,  Or, ;  Choulant,  ffandhuch  der  Bilcherkunde  fUr  die 
Aellere  Medicin  ;  Greenhill's  Notes  to  Theoph.  JDe  Corp,  Hum.  Pahr,) 

THEOPHRASTUS  was  bom  at  Eresus,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  but 
the  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain :  some  writers  state  it  to  be  b.o.  371 ; 
others  place  it  much  earlier.  According  to  Hieronymus  ('  Epist.,*  2, 
ad  Nepotianum)  he  died  in  the  year  b.o.  285,  and,  as  some  say,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five  (Diogenes  Laert,  v.  40),  or,  according  to  others,  at 
the  age  of  106  years.  These  different  accounts  of  his  age  leave  the 
date  of  his  birth  uncertain.  When  a  youth  his  father  Melantas  sent 
him  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  studying.  Here  he  was  first  a  pupil 
of  Plato,  and  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Aristotle,  who,  charmed 
with  his  talents  and  his  beautiful  pronunciation,  is  said  to  have  given 
him  the  name  of  Thoophrastus  (one  who  speaks  divinely) :  his  real 
name  was  Tyrtamus.  (Quinctilian,  x.  1,  83 ;  Cicero,  *  Orator.,'  19.) 
After  the  death  of  Plato,  when  Speusippus  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Academy,  Thoophrastus,  with  a  number  of  the  former 
disciples  of  Plato,  left  the  Academy.  Plutarch  has  preserved  a  bare 
account  of  an  event  in  the  life  of  Thoophrastus,  which  must  perhaps 
be  assigned  to  the  time  which  he  spent  away  from  Athens  after  his 
withdrawal  from  the  Academy.  Plutarch  says  that  he  and  Phidias 
delivered  their  country  twice  from  the  oppression  of  tyrants.  After 
the  battle  of  Chseronea,  Thoophrastus  returned  to  Athens,  from  which 
he  had  been  absent  for  many  years ;  and  as  Aristotle  had  then  just 
opened  his  school  (the  Lyceum),  Thoophrastus  ranged  himself  among 
the  hearers  of  his  friend,  and  cultivated  most  eealously  all  the  depart- 
ments of  philosophy  and  science  of  which  Aristotle  was  then  the 
great  master.  When  Aristotle  himself  withdrew,  Theophrastua 
became  his  successor  in  the  Lyceum,  and  acquired  great  reputation  in 
his  new  sphere,  not  because  he  created  any  new  system  of  philosophy, 
but  because  he  combined  the  knowledge  and  profimdity  of  Aristotle 
with  the  fascinating  eloquence  of  Plato.  The  number  of  his  pupils 
on  one  occasion  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  two  thousand  (Diogenes 
Laert,,  v.  87),  who  flocked  around  him  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  This 
popularity,  and  the  influence  which  it  gave  him  in  the  public  affairs  of 
Greece  through  the  practioal  character  of  his  philosophy,  roused  the 
indignation  and  envy  of  those  who  saw  in  him  an  obstacle  to  their 
designs.  The  consequence  was  that  Agonides,  who  probably  acted  on 
behalf  of  many  others,  brought  against  him  a  charge  of  impiety, 
rheophrastus  pleaded  his  own  cause  before  the  Areopagus  with  his 
usual  eloquence,  and  convinced  that  court  of  his  innocence.  His 
accuser  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  calumny,  if  Thoo- 
phrastus had  not  generously  interfered  and  saved  him.  After  this 
event  he  enjoyed  undisturbed  peace  for  several  years,  and  he  saw  his 
school,  which  was  visited  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age^  daily 
increase.  The  tranquillity  which  he  enjoyed  was  however  chiefly 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had  himself  been 
a  pupil  of  Thoophrastus.  After  the  fall  of  Demetrius  the  persecutions 
began  afresh ;  and,  in  305  B.C.,  Sophocles,  son  of  Amphiclides,  carried 
a  law  which  forbade  all  philosophers,  under  pain  of  death,  to  give  any 
public  instruction  without  permission  of  the  state.  (Diogenes  Laert., 
V.  38 ;  AthensQUB,  xiii.,  p.  610  ;  J.  Pollux,  ix.  5.)  Tbeophrastue  left 
Athena;  but  in  the  following  year,  the  law  being  abolished,  and  the 
mover  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents,  Theophrastus  and 
several  other  philosophers  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  oontinued 
his  labours  without  interruption  until  his  death.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  Athens  is  said  to  have  followed  his  body  to  the  grave.  His 
will,  in  which  he  disposed  of  his  literary  and  other  property,  is  pre- 
served in  Diogenes  Laertius.  His  library  was  very  valuable,  as  it 
contained  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  this  philosopher  had  be- 
queathed to  Theophrastus.  Theophrastus  bequeatiied  them,  together 
with  his  other  Uteraiy  property,  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis. 

Theophrastus,  as  already  observed,  did  not  develope  a  new  system 
of  philosophy,  but  be  confined  himself  to  explaining  that  of  his 
master  Aristotle.  With  this  view  he  wrote  numerous  works  on 
various  branches  of  philosophy  and  on  natural  history.  His  philoso- 
phical works  may  be  divided  into  works  on  philosophy,  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  works  on  historical  subjecte,  and  works  on  certain 
arts,  such  as  oratory,  poetry,  and  the  like.    It  is  to  be  lamented  that 


most  of  his  writings  on  these  departments  are  now  lost,  and  mora 
especially  those  on  politics  {UoKniKi),  on  legislators  (irtpi  yofio^r&r), 
on  laws,  a  work  of  which  Cicero  made  great  use,  and  his  works  on 
oratory,  of  which  Theophrastus  himself  was  so  distinguished  a  master. 
A  list  of  the  lost  books  of  Theophrastus  is  given  in  Fabricius 
(*  Bihlioth.  Grseca,'  iiL,  p.  445,  &c,).  Androoicus  of  Ehodes,  a  Peri- 
patetic philosopher  of  the  time  of  Lucullus,  made  a  list  of  all  the  works 
of  Theophrastus,  and  arranged  them  in  sjrstematic  order.  The  follow- 
ing philosophical  works  of  Theophrastus  are  still  extant : — 

1.  *  Characteres,'  or  ijeiKoi  xop^KT^P^ff  consisting  of  thirty,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Schneider's  arrangement,  of  thirty-one  chapters.  In  this 
work  the  author  gives  thirty  characteristic  descriptions  of  vices,  or 
rather,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  show  themselves  in  man.  The 
descriptions  however  are  mere  sketches,  and  form  a  gallery  of  bad  or 
ridiculous  characters.  Many  modem  critics  have  maintained  that  tho 
work  in  its  present  form  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  production  of  Theo- 
phrastus, but  that  it  is  either  an  abridgment  of  a  greater  work  of  the 
philosopher,  or  a  collection  of  descriptions  of  vicious  characters,  oom- 
piled  either  from  the  writings  of  Theophrastus,  or  from  those  of 
others.  Neither  of  these  opinions  is  incompatible  with  the  statement 
of  Diogenes  Laertius,  Suidas,  and  other  late  writers  who  mention 
fiducol  xopoicT^per  among  the  works  of  Theophrastus;  for  the  'Cha- 
racteres '  which  we  now  possess  may  have  been  compiled  and  published 
under  the  name  of  Theophrastus  long  before  their  time.  Either  of 
these  hypotheses  would  also  account  for  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
definitions  of  the  vices  that  occur  in  the  book  contain  some  error, 
which  it  must  be  presumed,  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  work 
had  been  written  by  Theophrastus.  Other  critics,  on  the  contrary, 
have  vindioated  the '  Characteres'  as  a  genuine  work  of  Theophrastus, 
and  have  attributed  all  its  defects  and  inaccuracies  to  the  bad  manu- 
scripts upon  which  the  text  is  based.  This  opinion  has  received  con- 
siderable support  from  the  discovery  of  a  Munich  codex,  part  of 
which  was  published  by  Fr.  Thiersch  in  1832,  in  the  <  Acta  Philologo- 
rum  Monascensium '  (voL  ill,  fasc.  3).  This  manusoript  contains  the 
titles  of  all  the  thirty  chapters,  but  the  text  of  only  twenty-one.  The 
first  five  chapters  and  the  introduction,  which  were  edited  by  Thiersch, 
are  considerably  shorter  than  the  common  text,  the  language  is  per- 
fectly pure,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  genuine  text 
of  the  work  of  Theophrastus,  and  that  the  common  one  is  only  a 
paraphrase,  made  perhaps  by  Maximus  Planudes,  who  is  known  to 
have  written  a  commentary  on  the  '  Characteres'  of  Theophrastus. 
The  editio  princops  of  the  '  Characteres '  is  by  Wilibald  Pyrckheimer, 
8vo,  Nilmberg,  1527.  This  edition,  which  contains  only  fifteen 
chapters,  was  reprinted  with  a  Latin  translation  by  A.  Politianus, 
8vo,  Basel,  1531,  and  fol,  1541.  Chapters  16  to  28  were  first  added  by 
Camotius,  who  published  the  works  of  Theophrastus  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  his  edition  of  Aristotle  (Venice,  1551-52).  These  twenty- 
three  chapters  were  increased  by  five  new  ones  from  a  Heidelberg 
manuscript  in  the  excellent  edition  of  Casaubon,  of  1599  (reprinted 
in  8vo,  1612  and  1617).  The  last  two  chapters  were  added  in  the 
edition  which  appeared  at  Parma,  4to,  1786.  A  still  more  perfect,  and 
in  fact  the  first  complete  edition  is  that  of  J.  P.  Siebenkees,  which 
was  edited  by  Goetz,  8vo,  Niirnberg,  1798.  In  1799  there  appeared 
two  new  editions,  the  one  by  Coraes  (8vo,  Paris),  and  the  other  by 
Schneider  (8vo,  Jena).  The  last  edition,  which  is  very  useful,  is  that 
of  Fr.  Ast,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1816.  The  'Characteres*  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Jean  de  la  Bruy^re  (12mo,  Paris,  1696,  often  re- 
printed, and  lastly  edited  by  Schweighaiiser,  Paris,  1802),  and  by 
Levesque  (12mo,  Paris,  1782).  The  best  German  translations  are 
those  of  C.  Kommel  (l2mo,  Prenzlau,  1827),  and  of  J.  J.  Hottineer 
(8vo,  Munchen,  1821).  There  are  English  translations  by  F.  Howell, 
8to,  London,  1824;  by  Eustace  Budgell,  8vo,  London,  1713;  and  by 
Taylor.  There  is  also  a  translation  into  modern  Greek  by  Larbaris, 
8vo,  Vienna,  1815. 

2.  A  fragment  of  a  work  on  Metaphysics,  which  consists  of  one 
book  enture  (Twr  /«€Ti  ra  (pvaiK^  iirooTrcurfidrtov  ff  $tfi\iov  d).  This  book 
was  not  mentioned  by  Andronicus  of  Khodes  in  his  catalogue  of  the 
works  of  Theophrastus,  but  it  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Nicolans  Damas- 
cenus.  It  is  printed  in  all  the  early  editions  of  the  works  of  Theo- 
phrastus in  connection  with  those  of  Aristotle,  as  in  those  of  Venice 
(1497),  Basel  (1541),  Venice  (1652),  and  in  that  of  Sylbuig  (Frankfurt^ 
1587).  The  l>ast  edition  is  that  of  Ch.  A.  Brandis,  who  annexed  it  to 
his  edition  of  Aristotie's  '  Metaphysios,'  8vo,  Berlin,  1823. 

3.  A  Dissertation  irepl  cua-B^fffm,  that  is,  on  the  Senses  and  the 
Imagination.  There  is  a  paraphrastic  commentaiy  on  this  work  by 
Prisdan,  the  Lydian,  who  lived  in  the  6th  century  of  our  era.  It 
was  first  edited  by  Trincavelli  (fol.,  Venice,  1536),  with  Priscian's 
paraphrase,  and  'Qusestiones'  by  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis.  It  is 
also  printed  in  the  above-mentioned  collections  of  the  works  of  Theo- 
phrastus, and  in  that  published  by  Schneider,  Leipzig,  1818-21. 

The  fragments  of  other  pliilosophical  works  are  too  brief  and 
numerous  to  be  noticed  here. 

The  '  History  of  Plants,'  by  Theophrastus,  irepl  tpvrw  itrropta^.  Is 
one  of  the  earliest  works  on  botany  that  was  written  with  anything 
like  scientific  preoision.  The  work  is  divided  into  ten  books,  of  the 
last  of  which  only  a  fragment  is  preserved.  The  matter  is  arranged 
upon  a  system  by  which  plants  are  classed  aooording  to  their  modes  of 
generation,  their  localitiei^  their  size  as  trees  or  shrubs  and  herbe^  and 
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accordlog  to  their  uses  as  furniahing  juices,  potherbs,  and  seeds  which 
may  be  eaten.  The  first  book  treats  of  the  organs  or  parts  of  plants ; 
the  second  of  the  reproduction  of  plants,  and  the  times  and  mode  of 
sowing.  Here  he  mentions  the  sexes  of  plants,  and  descrilxs  the 
mode  of  reproduction  in  palms,  and  compares  it  with  the  caprification 
of  figs.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books  are  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  trees,  their  yarious  kinds,  the  places  thev  come  from,  and  the 
eoononjical  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied.  The  sixth  book  treats 
of  undershrubs  and  spioy  plants;  the  seventh  of  potherbs;  the  eighth 
of  plants  yielding  seeds  used  for  food ;  and  the  ninth,  of  those  plants 
that  yield  useful  juices,  gums,  resins,  or  other  exudations.  In  this 
work  there  is  much  original  and  valuable  observatioD,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  intermixed  with  many  absurd  statements  with  regard  to  the 
functions  and  properties  of  plants.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the 
valuable  matter  recorded  in  this  work  was  the  result  of  his  own 
observation,  as  he  is  known  to  have  travelled  about  Greece,  and  to 
have  had  a  botanic  garden  of  his  own,  whilst  he  was  probably 
dependent  on  the  statements  of  soldiers  and  others  connected  with 
the  armies  of  Alexander  for  his  information  on  Indian,  Egyptian,  and 
Arabian  plants. 

Theophrastus  wrote  also  another  work, '  On  the  Causes  of  Plante,' 
ircpl  <pvT»p  cuTiQv.  This  work  was  origmally  in  eight  books,  six  of 
which  remain  entire.  It  treato  of  the  growth  of  plante ;  tiie  causes 
which  influence  their  fecundity;  of  the  times  at  which  they  should  be 
sown  and  reaped ;  the  modes  of  preparing  the  soil,  of  manuring  it, 
and  of  the  instmmente  used  in  agriculture ;  of  the  odours,  tastes,  and 
properties  of  many  kinds  of  plante.  In  this,  as  in  the  'History  of 
Plante,'  the  vegeteble  kingdom  is  considered  more  in  reference  to  its 
economical  than  to  ite  medical  uses,  although  the  latter  are  occasionally 
referred  to.  In  both  works  there  is  much  valuable  matter  that  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  botanist,  and  a  very  little  knowledge  of  botany 
will  enable  the  reader  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  Both 
Haller  and  Adanson  complain  of  the  errors  which  translators  and 
editors  of  these  works  have  fallen  into  for  want  of  botanical  Imowledge. 
Both  works  have  gone  through  several  editions :  they  were  printed 
together  by  the  sons  of  Aldus  at  Venice,  8vo,  in  1552,  and  again  by 
Heiosius,  at  Leipzig,  in  1618.  The  'History  of  Plants'  has  been 
published  separately  more  frequently  than  the  *  Causes.'  The  best  of 
the  old  editions  is  that  of  Bodseus  h  Stepel,  which  was  published  by 
his  father  after  his  death.  It  contains  a  preface  by  Corvinus ;  the 
Qreek  text,  with  various  readings ;  the  commentaries  and  remarks  of 
Constantinus  and  J.  C.  Scaliger;  the  Latin  translation  of  Gaza;  very 
careful  commentaries  by  Stepel ;  a  very  copious  index ;  and  the  whole 
is  illustrated  by  wood-cute.  The  cute  however  are  very  inferior,  and 
are  copies  of  those  in  the  works  of  Dodonseus,  which  seem  to  have 
been  copied  into  nearly  all  the  works  published  on  botany  at  this 
period.  It  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1644,  folio.  An  edition  of  this 
work  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  1818,  by  StacUiouse.  This  edition 
18  accompanied  with  a  Syllabus  of  the  genera  and  species  of  the  500 
plaDte  described  by  Theophraatus,  also  a  glossary,  and  notes,  with  a 
catalogue  of  the  editions  of  the  botanical  works  of  Theophrastus.  It 
has  also  been  edited  by  Schneider;  but  the  most  complete  edition 
is  that  of  F.  Wimmor,  Vrat,  Svo,  1842.  The  •  History  of  Plante '  was 
translated  into  German  by  Kurt  Sprengel,  and  published  at  Altona, 
8vo,  in  1822. 

Besides  his  botanical  works,  Theophrastus  wrote  many  others  on 
various  subjecto  of  natural  history,  which  are  enumerated  with  his 
philosophical  works  in  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  42,  &c.).  One  of  them, 
on  Stones  (ircpl  Ki^y)^  from  which  Pliny,  in  his  account  of  stones, 
derived  the  greatest  part  of  his  information,  is  still  extant.  De  Laet 
has  prefixed  it,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  to  his  work  *  De 
Gemmis  et  Lapidibus,'  Svo,  Leyden,  1647.  A  separate  edition,  with 
an  English  translation,  was  published  by  Hill,  Svo,  London,  1746; 
another,  with  a  French  translation,  appeared  at  Paris,  Svo,  1754 ;  and 
a  third,  with  a  German  translation,  by  Baumgartner,  Svo,  Niirnbeig, 
1770. 

Of  his  two  books  on  Fire  {frtpX  rvpSij^  only  one  is  now  extant;  of 
his  other  works  on  natural  history,  which  are  now  lost,  we  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  fragmente. 

The  editio  princeps  of  all  the  works  of  Theophrastus  Is  that  of 
Aldus,  printed,  together  with  the  works  of  Aristotle,  in  5  vols.  foL, 
Venice,  1495-98.  Theodoras  Gaza  published  a  Latin  trandation, 
which  was  made  from  the  same  manuscript  from  which  tho  Aldine 
text  was  taken.  The  first  edition  of  this  translation  is  without  date 
or  place ;  a  second  appeared  at  Tarvisium  in  1488.  The  last  and  best 
edition  is  that  of  J.  G.  Schneider,  5  vols.  Svo,  Leipzig^  1818.21. 

(Haller,  Bibliotheca  Botanica,  tom.  i.,  p.  31 ;  Schulte,  Qeschichte  der 
Botanik ;  Adanson,  Families  des  Plantes ;  Bischoff,  Zehrbuch  der 
BotaiUh;  Stackhouse,  Theoph.  JSiat.  Plant;  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Orac, 
iii.,  p.  408,  &c. ;  Bitter,  History  of  Philosophy;  Krug,  Qeschichte  der 
Pkilosophxe,  §  99.) 

THii:OPHYLACTUS  SIMOCATTA,  of  Locri,  an  historian,  sophist, 
and  natural  philosopher,  who  was  living  about  a.d.  610-629.  He  wrote 
a  *  Universal  History '  in  eight  books,  from  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius  IT.,  in  582,  to  the  murder  of  Maurice  and  his  children  by 
Phocas,  in  602.  This  work  is  known  by  the  Latin  title  of  *  Historiie 
Rerum  &  Mauritio  gesterum  Libri  VIII.'  It  was  printed,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  J.  Pontanus,  at  Ingolatadt,  4to,  1604.    An  improved 


edition  was  published  by  Fabrotti,  fol.,  Paris,  1648,  reprinted  1729. 
It  is  also  contained  in  Niebuhr's  collection  of  Uie  Byzantine  writers. 

He  also  wrote  eighty-five  short  letters,  *  Epistolso  Morales,  Rusticse, 
et  Amatoria),'  which  were  published  in  the  collections  of  Aldus,  Cujacius, 
and  Henry  Stephens;  and  a  work  entitled  'Problems  in  Natural 
History'  (AiropUu  ^wrtKai,  Qoaestiones  Physicae),  which  was  published 
at  Leyden,  1596,  and  at  Leipzig,  1653.  The  two  last-mentioned  works 
have  been  edited  by  Boissonade,  Paris,  1835. 

(Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Qraeca  ;  SchoU,  Geschiehte  der  Oriech,  lAU.) 

THEOPHYLACTUS,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  was  Archbishop 
of  Achris,  the  chief  city  of  Bulgaria,  about  the  year  1070  or  1077. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  the  '  Education  of  Princes  *  (TlaiSefa  jSao-tAiK^), 
for  the  perasal  of  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus,  the  son  of 
Michael  VII.  and  the  empress  Maria.  This  work  forms  a  part  of  the 
collection  of  Byzantine  writers.     He  was  living  as  late  as  1112. 

Theophylactus  is  bettor  known  by  his  viduable  commentaries  on  the 
twelve  minor  prophete  and  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  are  chiefly  compiled  firom  the  works  of  Chrysostom.  He  also 
wrote  seventy-five  epistles  and  several  tracts.  These  works  were 
printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Venice,  1754-68,  4  vols.,  foL 

(Fabricius,  Bihl,  Graec.,  vii.,  p.  765 ;  Lardner's  Credibility,  pt.  ii, 
c.  168;  Scholl,  Qeschichte  der  Oriech,  Liit.,  iiL  286.) 

THEOPOMPUS,  an  eminent  Greek  historian,  was  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Chios,  son  of  Damasistratus,  and  broiler  of  Caucalus,  the 
rhetorician.  He  was  born  about  B.O.  380,  and  was  instructed  in  rhe- 
toric by  Isocrates  during  his  stay  in  Chios.  (Plutarch,  Vit  dec.  Orat, 
p.  837  C;  Photius,  Cod.  260,  p.  798.)  Photius  in  another  passage 
states  that  DamasiBtratus  and  his  son  were  obliged  to  quit  their  native 
island  on  account  of  their  partiality  towards  Sparta :  this  seems  to 
have  occurred  about  b.o.  860,  when  Chios  was  distracted  by  two  parties, 
the  popular  and  the  most  powerful  one  bemg  in  favour  of  Thebes, 
while  a  small  number  of  aristocrate  supported  the  interest  of  Sparta. 
To  the  latter  belonged  Theopompus  and  his  father.  The  influence  of 
the  instruction  of  Isocrates  on  Theopompus  appears  to  have  been  very 
great,  for  although  he  did  not  apply  his  oratorical  powers  to  politics 
or  to  speaking  in  the  oourte  of  justice,  yet  he  wrote,  like  his  master,  a 
considerable  number  of  orations,  which  were  recited  at  rhetorical  con- 
tests, and  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  even  excelled  lus  master.  When 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  Chios^  he  went  with  his  father  to  Asia  Minor, 
where  he  spent  several  years  in  travel  and  study,  and  acquired  great 
celebrity  for  his  eloquence.  At  the  age  of  forty-tive  he  obtained  leave 
to  return  to  his  country  through  the  interference  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  After  this  event  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  affairs 
of  his  native  island,  and  by  his  talente  he  became  one  of  the  principal 
supports  of  the  aristocratic  party.  So  long  as  Alexander  the  Great 
liv^  his  adversaries  could  not  venture  anything  openly  against  him ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  king  died  than  the  popular  party  again  expelled 
Theopompus.  He  now  took  refuge  in  Egypt  under  the  protection  of 
PtolemaeuB,  the  son  of  Lagus,  during  whose  reign  he  remained  un- 
molested. But  his  successor  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus  was  ill  dis- 
posed towards  him,  and  if  Theopompus  had  not  been  advised  by  some 
friends  to  quit  the  country,  he  would  have  been  put  to  death. 
Whither  he  now  fled,  what  were  his  subsequent  fortunes,  and  where 
he  died,  are  questions  to  which  no  answer  can  be  given,  though  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  died  about  or  shortly  after  808  b.o. 

The  loss  of  the  works  of  Theopompus,  of  which  we  now  only  pos- 
sess numerous  fragmente,  is  one  of  the  greatest  that  ancient  history 
has  sustained.  The  following  Hst  contains  the  works  he  is  known  to 
have  written : — 

1.  An  abridgment  of  the  work  of  Herodotus  (^EviTOfiii  rSov  *Hpo^6rov 
Icrropiwy),  Tmis  epitome  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  and  several  other 
grammarians.  Modem  critics  think  it  highly  improbable  that  Theo- 
pompus should  have  imdertaken  such  a  task,  and  that  it  was  probably 
the  work  of  some  grammarian,  who  published  it  under  the  name  of 
the  historian.  The  reasons  adduced  for  this  opinion  are  not  satis- 
factory, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Theopompus  may  have  made 
this  abridgment  as  a  first  attempt  at  historical  composition.  A  few 
fragmente  of  it  are  still  extant.  2.  A  more  important  work  was  a 
history  of  Greece  f  EAAijKucal  urroplai,  or  ^^vra^ts  'EWriyucwv.)  It  took 
up  the  history  of  Greece  where  Thucydides  breaks  off,  ac.  411,  and 
carried  the  evente  down  to  the  battle  of  Cnidus,  b.o.  894.  The  work 
consisted  of  twelve  books^  and  many  fragments  are  still  preserved. 
8.  The  history  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  his  time  {^iKimrucd,  or 
simply  *I(rroptou).  It  contained  in  fifty-eight  books  the  history  of  Greece 
from  the  accession  of  Philip,  or  more  properly  from  the  foundation  of 
Philippi,  down  to  his  death.  Five  books  of  it  were  lost  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (xvL  8),  and  they  were  probably  the  same 
which  Photius  (Cod.,  176,  p.  890)  mentions  as  being  lost  in  his  time, 
viz.  books  6, 7, 9, 20,  and  30.  This  voluminous  work  not  only  embraced 
the  history  of  Greece  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  within  the  period 
mentioned,  but  also  treated  of  those  earlier  parte  of  Greek  history  and 
of  the  history  of  such  barbarous  nations  as  he  had  occasion  to  mention. 
These  things  formed  numerous  and  long  digressions  in  the  work,  and 
of  their  extent  we  may  judge  firom  the  fact  that  Philip  III.  of  Mace- 
donia, after  cutting  out  these  digressions,  reduced  the  work  from  58  to 
16  books,  f Photius,  Cod.,  176.)  We  still  possess  many  fragmente  ot 
the  work,  wnich  the  ancient  writers  refer  to  and  quote. 

Besides  these  historical  works,  Theopompus  wrote  many  orations^ 
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nud  we'  know  that  he  also  composed  Panegyrics  on  Mausolus,  Philip, 
and  Alexander.  As  regards  hia  character  as  au  historian,  the  ancients 
praise  him  as  a  lover  of  truth,  but  they  also  state  that  he  was  extra- 
vagantly severe  in  hid  censure,  aud  unbounded  in  his  praise.  His 
ardent  and  vehement  temper  did  not  allow  him  to  preserve  that 
calmness  which  becomes  the  historian.  He  is  also  charged  with  having 
been  too  fond  of  the  marvellous,  aud  with  having  for  this  reason  dwelt 
too  much  upon  the  mythical  storioa  cf  Greece  wherever  he  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  them. 

The  fragments  of  Theopompus  have  been  collected  by  Wichera : 
'Theopompi  Chii  Fragmeuta,  collegit,  disposult,  et  explicavit,  ejus- 
demque  de  Vitd  et  Scriptia  Commeutationem  prtemisit,'  &c.,  Lugduni 
Batavorum,  1829,  8vo.  They  are  also  contained  in  C.  i^nd  J.  Miiller's 
'  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Graecorum'  (Paris,  1841),  p.  278-333. 
Compare  F.  Koch,  Prolegomena  ad  Theopompum  Chium,  Stettin,  1808, 
4to. ;  A.  J.  E.  Pflugk,  De  Theopompi  Chii  Yitd  et  Scriptis,  Berlin,  1827, 
8vo.;  Aachbach,  Disserlalio  de  Theopompo  Ohio  IlistoricQf  FranlduTt, 
1823,  4to. 

THEOTOCOPU'LI,  DOMINICO,  called  El  Greco,  was  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  scholar  of  Titian. 
In  1577  he  was  residing  in  Toledo,  where  he  appears  to  have  settled, 
though  from  his  name  and  his  surname  of  El  Greco,  the  Greek,  he 
was  doubtless  a  native  of  Greece.  He  painted  many  pictures  in 
Toledo,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  Spain.  El  Greco  made  the 
marble  decorations  of  the  altar  (retablo),  and  the  altarpiece  of  the 
Parting  of  Christ's  Raiment  before  the  Crucifixion,  for  the  sacristy  of 
the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  on  which  he  was  occupied  from  1577  until 
1587,  when  he  was  paid  for  the  whole  work  319,600  maravedis,  of 
which  119,000  were  for  the  picture;  about  100^.  sterling  altogether,  but 
owing  to  the  change  in  the  value  of  Spanish  money  it  is  now  perhaps 
impossible  to  calculate  the  sum  accurately.  He  was  however  not 
engaged  exclusively  on  this  work  all  this  time;  he  painted  other 
works  in  the  meanwhile,  and  for  Philip  II.  an  altarpiece  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Maurice  for  the  Escoiial,  which  however  Philip  was 
dissatisfied  with.  It  is  now  in  the  chapel  of  the  college;  a  picture  by 
Romulo  Cincinnato  was  substituted  for  it  over  the  altar  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Maurice  in  the  EscoriaL  The  objections  to  this  picture  were  a 
certain  hardness  of  colour  aud  extravagance  of  design  which  El  Greco 
is  said  to  have  introduced  to  prevent  the  picture  being  mistaken  for  a 
work  of  Titian,  which  It  seems  had  been  the  fate  of  some  of  his  best 
pictures. 

As  an  architect  he  designed  the  Cosa  del  Ayuntamiento,  or  mansion- 
house,  of  Toledo,  and  the  churches  of  La  Caridad  and  of  the  convent 
of  the  bare-footed  Franciscans  at  lUescas ;  and  he  executed  also  a  great 
part  of  the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  these  churches.  In  1590  he 
designed  the  church  of  the  Augustines  at  Madrid,  called  the  Donna 
Maria  de  Aragon,  and  painted  the  principal  altarpiece  of  their  college. 
He  designed  also  several  monuments,  whioh  are  among  his  best 
works.  He  died  at  Toledo  in  1625,  according  to  Palomino,  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age ;  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew. 

£1  Greco's  pictures  were  still  very  numerous  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  ;  Cean  Bermudez  enumerates  a  great  many  in  Toledo, 
Illesoas,  Escalona,  Bayona,  in  Segovia,  La  Guardo,  Mistoles,  Cas&r- 
rubois,  Siguenza,  Medina  Celi,  Valencia,  Leon,  at  the  Escorial,  and  in 
Madrid.  Many  have  probably  since  been  removed.  Mr.  Ford,  in  his 
'Handbook  of  Spain,  notices  only  three  pictures  by  this  painter — 
Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  and  a  Nativity,  and  an  Adoration,  in  the 
Salon  de  la  Sacristia  al  Toledo.  The  pictures  of  El  Greco  are  greatly 
prabed;  his  best  works  have  been  considered  to  be  the  Preparation  for 
the  Crucifixion  and  the  Parting  of  Christ's  Raiment  in  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo;  and  the  Entombment  of  Don  Gonzalo  Ruiz,  Count  Oxgaz, 
in  the  church  of  Santo  Tom^  at  Toledo.  The  burial  of  Conde  de 
Orgaz  was  painted  in  1584  for  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  Cardinal  Don 
Gkspar  de  Quiroga,  for  the  great  sum  of  2000  ducats  according  to 
Cumberland.  The  Count  Orgaz  was  the  founder  of  the  Augustine 
convent  of  San  Estevan  at  Toledo,  and  this  picture  was  painted  in 
honour  of  the  foundation — the  Saints  Augustine  and  Stephen  are 
represented  depositing  the  count  in  his  tomb,  and  the  picture  contains 
the  portraits  of  many  distinguished  persons  of  the  time. 

His  son  Geoboe  Manuel  Theotocopuli,  was  also  a  sculptor  and 
architect  of  eminence.  He  was  appointed  sculptor  aud  architect  to  the 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  in  1625 :  he  died  at  Toledo  in 
1631.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  ochavo  of  the  cathedral :  it  is  an 
octagon  decorated  with  precious  marbles  and  a  painted  dome,  and  is 
used  as  the  treasury-house  of  the  Virgin,  where  her  splendid  dresses 
are  kept^  as  well  as  many  precious  relics. 

THERA'MENES  was  a  native  of  Ceos,  and  the  adopted  son  of 
Hagnon,  or  Agnon,  an  Athenian.  He  acted  a  very  prominent  part 
about  tho  close  and  after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
first  appears  in  the  history  of  Greece  as  taking  a  part  in  public  affiurs 
in  B.O.  411,  when,  in  oonjunction  with  Antiphon,  Phrynichus,  and 
Pisander,  he  endeavoured  to  upset  the  democratical  constitution  of 
Athens.  In  B.o.  410  he  took  part  with  Thrasybulus  in  the  battle  of 
Cyzicus,  and,  in  B.C.  406,  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Arginusae.  On 
this  occasion,  on  which  the  Athenians  gained  a  glorious  victory,  many 
lives  were  lost  in  the  wrecks  of  tbeir  ships,  which  it  was  thought 
might  have  been  saved  if  proper  core  had  been  taken.    Theramenes 


and  Thrasybulus  had  been  commissionod  by  the  Athenian  generals  to 
take  care  of  the  wrecks  aud  to  save  the  men,  but  they  were  prevented 
by  a  storm  from  accomplishing  this  object.  The  generals  in  their 
despatch  to  Athens  concealed  the  commission  they  had  given  to 
Theramenes  and  his  colleague,  as  it  was  clear  that  the  latter  would  be 
severely  punished  for  their  apparent  neglect  After  the  first  report, 
the  generals  themselves  were  summoned  to  return  to  Athens,  and  in 
self-defence  they  were  compelled  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the 
occurrence,  and  the  more  so  as  they  had  reason  to  believe  that 
Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  were  instigating  the  people  against 
them.  That  their  suspicion  was  not  unfounded  became  evident  after- 
wards, for  when  six  of  the  generals  were  actually  brought  to  trial, 
Theramenes  was  base  enough  to  appear  foremost  among  their  accusers. 
The  generals  defended  themselves ;  and  the  late  hour  of  the  day 
rendering  it  impossible  to  take  the  votes  of  the  assembly,  the  business 
was  adjourned  to  another  day.  During  the  interval,  Theramenes  and 
the  other  enemies  of  the  generals  exerted  themselves  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  people.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  next  meeting 
a  number  of  persons  hired  by  Theramenes  appeared  in  the  assembly 
dressed  in  mourning,  to  rouse  the  sympathies  of  the  people  for  tho 
loss  of  their  friends  and  exasperate  them  against  the  alleged  authors  of 
their  misrortune.  After  various  debates  eight  of  the  generals  were 
condemned  to  death,  and  six  of  them  who  were  present  at  Athens, 
were  executed  immediately.  The  blame  of  this  act  of  cruelty  falU 
mainly  upon  Theramenes,  "  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  uncom- 
mon forbearance  and  candour  of  his  victims,  and  of  his  own  reputa- 
tion, which  had  never  before  been  stained  by  any  atrocious  crime,  to 
effect  their  destruction." 

Soon  after  the  execution  of  the  generals,  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians 
were  opened,  it  i?  said,  by  Thrasybulus,  to  their  innocence,  and  it  was 
decided  that  those  who  had  misled  the  people  should  be  proceeded 
against,  and  that  they  should  give  security  for  their  appearance  at  the 
trial.  Theramenes  however,  either  by  his  skill  or  by  accident,  not 
only  avoided  the  prosecution,  but  retained  his  place  in  the  popular 
favour.  In  the  following  year  (B.C.  405),  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
JEgos  Potami,  when  an  Athenian  embassy  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Spartan  ephori,  Theramenes,  who,  though  he  belonged  to  the  oligar- 
chical party,  yet  kept  up  the  appearance  of  a  friend  of  the  people, 
offered  to  go  as  ambassador  to  Lysander,  who  was  blockading  the 
city,  while  famine  was  raging  within.  Theramenes  promised  to 
procure  favourable  terms,  if  the  people  would  trust  hiui.  The 
majority  readily  acceded  to  his  proposal,  and  he  went  to  the  camp 
of  Lysander.  Here  he  stayed  for  upwards  of  three  months,  hoping 
that  in  the  meantime  the  city  would  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
weakness  as  to  accept  any  terms,  or  that  in  the  interval  the  oligarchical 
party  would  gain  the  ascendancy.  There  is  moreover  no  doubt  that 
he  made  Lysander  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  oligarchs.  When 
he  returned  to  the  city,  he  declarsd  that  he  had  been  detained  by 
Lyaander,  who  himself  had  no  power  to  decide  upon  the  terms  of 
peace  with  Athens,  and  that  at  last  he  had  been  directed  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  general  to  apply  to  the  government  at  Sparta.  He 
was  accordingly  sent  thither  with  nine  colleagues,  and  invested  with 
full  power  to  negociate  peace  on  any  terms.  Deputies  of  the  Spartan 
allies  met  the  ambassadors,  and  several  of  them  insisted  upon  the 
total  destruction  of  Athens ;  but  the  Spartans,  with  an  air  of  generosity, 
declared  themselves  willing  to  grant  peace  on  condition  that  the  long 
walls  and  fortifications  of  Pirseeus  should  be  demolished,  that  all  ships 
of  war  with  the  exception  of  twelve  should  be  delivered  up  to  them, 
and  that  Athens  should  join  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and 
follow  Sparta  both  by  land  and  sea.  (Xenophon,  '  Hellen./  xL  2.) 
When  Theramenes  and  his  colleagues  returned  to  Athens  with  these 
tidings,  the  famine  had  reached  its  height^  but  there  were  still  some 
who  refused  to  submit  to  the  humiliating  conditions.  Theramenes 
and  his  party  anxious  to  get  rid  of  these  few  before  the  report  was 
laid  before  the  assembly,  gained  over  a  man  of  the  name  of  Agoratos 
to  bring  accusations  against  them  and  get  them  all  arrested.  The  plan 
succeeded,  and  the  assembly  was  held  in  the  theatre  of  Piraeeus,  where 
Theramenes  urged  the  necessity  of  oonoluding  peace  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed. Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  citizens  to  the  treaty, 
and  the  taunts  of  others,  who  saw  through  the  plans  of  Theramenes, 
peace  was  ratified,  aud  Lysander  entered  Pirajeus.    [Ltsandbr.] 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spartan  general  from  Athens^  Thera- 
menes, Critias,  and  their  associate?,  who  had  assumed  the  suprame 
power,  wishing  to  upset  the  domocratical  constitution,  but  to  main- 
tain some  appearance  of  deoency,  invited  Lysander  to  attend  the 
assembly  in  whioh  alterations  in  the  Attic  constitution  were  to  be 
discussed.  Theramenes  undertook  the  management  of  the  business, 
and  proposed  that  the  supreme  authority  should  for  the  present  be 

§  laced  in  thirty  persons  who  should  draw  up  a  new  code  of  laws, 
'he  presence  of  Lysander  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  troops  overwhelmed  all  attempts  of  the  friends  of  the  people  to 
maintain  their  constitution,  and  the  proposal  of  Theramenes  was 
adopted.  Theramenes  himself  was  one  of  the  Thirty,  and  he  nomi" 
nated  ten  of  the  others.  The  outrages  and  atrocities  committed  by 
these  Thirty  spread  general  alarm  in  Attica,  and  the  tuiare  was 
looked  to  with  fearful  apprehensions.  Theramenes,  perceiving  the 
state  of  feeling  at  Athens,  remonstrated  with  Critias,  the  most  cruel 
among  his  colleagues.    This  was  not  from  a  feeling  of  humanity,  but 
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gimply  because  he  saw  that  the  measures  of  the  Thirty  would  ruin 
then].  Critias  was  uuooncemed  about  all  consequences,  and  Thera- 
menes  gave  way.  Repeated  warnings  on  his  part  created  some  fear 
lest  he  should  betray  them  and  join  the  popular  party,  for  he  was 
notorious  for  his  political  inconstancy,  from  which  he  is  eaid  to  have 
received  the  nickname  of  Cothurnus  (the  shoe  which  fits  either  foot). 
At  the  same  time  the  Thirty  became  sensible  of  their  dsngerous 
position,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  themselves  they  made  out  a  list  of 
3000  Athenians  on  whom  a  kind  of  franchise  was  conferred,  while  all 
the  remaining  Athenians  were  treated  as  outlaws.  Theramenes  again 
was  dissatisfied  with  these  proceedings,  but  the  tyrants  insisted  upon 
disarming  the  Athenians,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  thousand 
and  the  knights.  The  reckless  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the  Thirty  grew 
worse  every  day,  and  it  was  determined  that  each  of  them  should 
select  out  one  rich  alien  who  was  to  be  put  to  death,  and  whose  pro- 
perty should  be  taken  by  his  murderer.  Theramenes  refused  to  have 
any  share  in  this  crime.  This  refusal  increased  the  fears  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  excited  their  hatred  against  him,  and  they  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  him  before  he  could  become  a  dangerous  enemy.  An  accu- 
sation was  brought  against  him  in  the  name  of  the  Thirty  by  Critias 
before  the  council.  He  was  charged  with  being  hostile  to  the  exist- 
ing government,  and  with  betraying  its  interests.  Theramenes 
defended  himself,  and  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  council,  that 
it  appeared  willing  to  acquit  him.  Critias  perceiving  this,  called  into 
the  council-chamber  an  armed  band  of  his  followers,  whom  he  had 
kept  in  readiness  outside,  and  conversed  for  a  few  moments  with  his 
colleagues.  Hereupon  he  declared  that  with  the  consent  of  his  friends 
he  erased  Theramenes  from  the  list  of  the  Thirty  and  of  the  three 
thousand,  and  that  he  might  now  bo  condemned  to  death  without 
triaL  Theramenes  rushed  to  the  Hestia  (the  altar  of  Vesta),  and 
oonjured  the  members  of  the  council  to  protect  him,  and  not  to  allow 
Critias  to  dispose  of  the  lives  of  citizens,*  but  the  herald  of  the 
Thirty  called  in  the  Eleven  (the  executioners),  who  apprehended 
Theramenes  and  led  him  away  to  punishment  The  council  was 
struck  with  amazement  at  this  bold  movement,  and  Theramenes  was 
hurried  across  the  Agora  by  Statyrus  and  the  Eleven  to  prison.  When 
he  had  drunk  the  poison  which  was  administered  to  him,  he  dashed 
the  cup  with  the  last  few  drops  to  the  ground,  and  said, '  This  is  to 
the  health  of  my  dear  Critias.'    This  happened  in  B.o.  404. 

The  manner  in  which  Theramenes  died  has  been  admired  by  ancient 
and  modern  writers.  But  his  fortitude  was  not  based  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  virtuous  life,  and  he  no  more  deserves  admiration  than 
a  criminal  to  whom  death  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  Thucydides 
(vil  68)  says  of  him  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  eloquence  and  ability. 
Whether  he  wrote  any  orations  is  uncertain.  (Cicero,  'De  Orat.,*  il 
22 ;  '  Brut.'  7.)  He  is  said  to  have  instructed  Isocrates  (Dionysius 
HaL,  <  Isocrai,'  i),  and  to  have  written  on  rhetoria  It  may  be  true 
therefore,  as  Suidas  says,  that  he  wrote  declamations ;  but  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  Suidas  confounds  him  with  a  late  sophist,  Thera- 
menes of  Coos.  (Eudocia,  231 ;  Fabrioius. '  Biblioth.  Qrseo.,'  ii.  748 ; 
Rohnken,  *  Hist.  Crit  Orat.  Grsdo.,'  p.  40,  &a) 

(Xenophon,  HeUcrk^  ii.  3 ;  Plutarch,  Niciai,  2 ;  Scholiast  on  Aristoph., 
Nub,,  360;  Ranae,  47,  546;  Diodorus  Sic,  xiii.  88.  &a;  Thiriwall; 
Grote ;  E.  Ph.  Hinrichs,  Dt  TheramenU,  CriticLe,  dt  Thrasyhuli  Rebut  ei 
Ingenio,  4to,  Hamburg,  1820. 

THESEUS  {Qriatis),  the  great  national  hero  of  Athens,  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  at  Troczen,  where  his  father  iCgeus,  king  of  Athens, 
slept  one  night  with  ^thra,  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of  the 
place,  .^geus,  on  his  departure,  hid  his  sword  and  shoes  under  a 
large  stone,  and  chained  iGtbra  if  she  brought  forth  a  son,  to  send 
him  to  Athens  with  these  tokens,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  roll  away 
the  stone.  She  brought  forth  a  son,  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  of 
Theseus,  and  when  he  was  grown  up,  infoi-med  him  of  his  origin  and 
told  him  to  take  up  the  tokens  and  sail  to  Athens,  for  the  roads  were 
infested  by  robbers  and  monsters.  But  Theseus,  who  was  desirous  of 
emulating  the  glory  of  Hercules,  refused  to  go  by  sea,  and  after 
destroying  various  monsters  who  hod  been  the  terror  of  the  country, 
arrived  in  safety  at  Athens.  Here  he  was  joyfully  recognised  by 
.Ageus,  but  wiUi  difficulty  escaped  destruction  from  Medea  and  the 
Pallantids,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Pallas,  the  brother  of  JEgeu%. 
These  dangers  however  he  finally  surmounted,  and  slew  the  Pallantids 
in  battle.  ^ 

His  next  exploit  was  the  destruction  of  the  great  Marathonian  bull, 
which  ravaged  the  neighbouring  countiy ;  and  shortly  after  he  resolved 
to  deliver  the  Athenians  from  the  tribute  that  they  were  obliged  to 
pay  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete.  Every  ninth  year  the  Athenians  had  to 
send  seven  young  men  and  as  many  virgins  to  Crete  to  be  devoured 
by  the  Minotaur  in  the  Labyrinth.  Theseus  volunteered  to  go  as  one 
of  the  victims,  and  through  the  assistance  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of 
Minos  who  became  enamoured  of  him,  he  slew  the  Minotaur  and 
escaped  from  the  Labyrinth.  He  then  sailed  away  with  Ariadne, 
whom  he  deserted  in  the  island  of  Dia  or  Naxos,  an  event  which 
frequently  forms  the  subject  of  andent  works  of  art^  The  sails  of 
the  ship  in  which  Theseus  left  Athens  were  black,  but  he  promised 
his  father,  if  he  returned  in  safety,  to  hoist  white  sails.  This  however 
he  neglected  to  do,  and  .£geu8  seeing  the  ship  draw  near  with  black 
sails,  supposed  that  his  son  had  perished,  and  threw  himself  from 
a  rock. 


Theseus  now  ascended  the  throne  of  Athens.  But  his  adventures 
were  by  no  means  concluded.  He  marched  into  the  country  of  the 
Amazons,  who  dwelt  on  the  Thermodon,  according  to  some  accounts 
in  the  company  of  Hercules,  and  carried  away  their  Queen  Antiope. 
The  Amazons  in  revenge  invaded  Attica,  and  were  with  difficulty 
defeated  by  the  Athenians.  This  battle  was  one  of  the  most  favourite 
subjects  of  the  ancient  artists,  and  is  commemorated  in  several  works 
of  art  that  are  still  extant.  Theseus  also  took  part  in  the  Argonautio 
expedition  and  the  Calydonian  hunt  He  assisted  his  friend  Pirithous 
and  the  LapithsB  in  their  contest  with  the  Centaurs,  and  also  accom- 
panied the  former  in  his  descent  to  the  lower  world  to  cany  off 
Proserpine,  the  wife  of  Pluto.  When  Theseus  was  fifty  years  old, 
according  to  tradition,  he  carried  off  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Leda,  who 
was  then  only  nine  years  of  age.  But  his  territory  was  invadod  in 
oonsequence  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  brothers  of  Leda;  his  own 
people  rose  against  him ;  and  at  last,  finding  his  affairs  desperate,  he 
withdrew  to  the  island  of  Scyros,  and  there  perished  either  by  a  fall 
from  the  difis  or  through  the  treachery  of  Lycomedes,  the  king  of 
the  island.  For  a  long  time  his  memoiy  was  forgotten  by  the  Athe- 
nians, but  he  was  subsequently  honoured  by  them  as  the  greatest  of 
their  heroes.  At  the  battle  of  Marathon  they  thought  they  saw  him 
armed  and  bearing  down  upon  the  barbarians;  and  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Persian  war,  his  bones  were  discovered  at  Scyros  by  Cimon, 
who  conveyed  them  to  Athens,  where  they  were  received  with  great 
pomp,  and  deposited  in  a  temple  built  to  his  honour.  A  festival  also 
was  instituted,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  eighth  day  of  every 
month,  but  more  especially  on  the  eighth  of  Pyanepsion. 

The  above  is  a  brief  account  of  the  legends  prevailing  respecting 
Theseus.  But  he  is  moreover  represented  by  ancient  writers  as  the 
founder  of  the  Attic  commonwealth,  and  even  of  its  democratical 
institutions.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  inquire  whether  there  was 
an  historical  personage  of  this  name  who  actually  introduced  the 
political  changes  ascribed  to  him  :  it  will  be  convenient  to  adhere  to 
the  ancient  account  in  describing  them  as  the  work  of  Theseas. 

Before  thia  time  Attica  contained  many  independent  townships, 
whioh  were  only  nominally  united.  Theseus  incorporated  the  people 
into  one  state,  removed  the  principal  courts  for  the  administration  of 
justice  to  Athens,  and  greatly  enlarjged  the  city,  which  had  hitherto 
covered  little  more  than  the  rock  which  afterwards  formed  the  citadel. 
To  oement  their  union  he  instituted  several  festivals,  and  especially 
changed  the  Atbenoja  into  the  Panathenssa,  or  the  festivals  of  all  the 
Atticans.  He  encouraged  the  nobles  to  reside  at  Athens,  and  sur- 
rendered a  part  of  his  kingly  prerogatives  to  them,  for  which  reason 
he  is  perhaps  represented  aa  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  democracy, 
although  the  government  whioh  he  established  was,  and  continued  to 
be  long  after  him,  strictly  aristocraticaL  For  he  divided  the  people 
into  the  tribes  or  classes  of  Eupatrida,  Qeomori,  and  Demiurgi,  of 
whom  the  first  were  nobles,  the  second  agriculturists,  the  third 
artisans.  All  the  offices  of  state  and  those  connected  with  religion 
were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  first  class.  Each  tribe  was 
divided,  either  in  his  time  or  shortly  afterwards,  into  three  phratrise, 
and  each  phratria  into  thirty  gentes  (yivn).  The  members  of  the 
separate  phratrisd  and  gentes  had  religious  rites  and  festivals  peculiar 
to  themselves,  which  were  preserved  long  after  these  communities  had 
lost  theur  political  importance  by  the  democratical  changes  of  Cleis- 
thenes.  [Cleisthenes.] 

(Plutarch,  Life  of  Theteut;  Meursius,  TheteuSf  sive  de  ^ue  VUd 
Rebusque  Oeetie  Liber  Pottumus,  Ultraject.,  1684,  where  all  the  authori- 
ties are  quoted  :  Thiriwall,  Grote,  kc) 

♦THESIGER,  SIR  FREDERICK,  MP.,  D,C.L.,  is  the  youngest 
and  only  surviving  son  of  Charles  Thesiger,  Esq.,  Collector  of  Customs 
in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  and  nephew  of  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  who 
was  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen.  He 
was  bom  in  London  in  July  1794,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1803  as 
midshipman  of  the  Cambrian  frigate.  His  elder  brother  however 
dying  while  he  was  still  a  boy,  and  his  father's  West  India  property 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  he  abandoned 
the  navy  for  the  legal  profession,  and  after  keeping  the  necessary 
terms  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1818.  For  many  years  he 
went  the  Home  Circuit,  of  which  he  became  the  undisputed  leader. 
His  principal  practice  was  in  Westminster  Hall  and  Uie  Surrey 
Sessions,  where  he  was  regularly  retained  by  the  parish  of  Christ  Church. 
He  greatly  distinguished  himself  before  the  committee  on  the  Dublin 
Election  m  1835,  which  sat  daily  for  several  monthi*.  On  this  ooca- 
sion  he  was  counsel  for  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  though  unsuccessful  in  the 
issue,  he  conducted  a  hopeless  case  with  a  degree  of  perseverance  and 
quiet  confidence,  and  a  readiness  of  resource  which  were  the  object  of 
general  admiration.  In  1884  he  became  a  King's  counsel — and  in 
March  1840  entered  parliament  as  M.P.  for  Woodstock,  whioh  he 
represented  until  1844.  In  this  year,  he  was  elected  for  Abingdon,  on 
being  appointed  Solicitor-General  under  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  in  the  following  year  succeeded  the  late  Sir  W.  W. 
Follett  as  Attorney-General,  but  resigned  on  the  retirement  of  his 
party  in  1846.  He  continued  to  represent  Abingdon  down  to  the 
dissolution  in  1852,  when  he  was  returned  for  Stamford,  a  borough  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  greatly  preponderates. 
He  was  rd-appointed  Attorney-General  in  1852  under  the  Earl  of 
Dei  by,  of  whose  political  opinions  be  is  a  leading  supporter.    The 
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most  efiectiye  of  his  parliamentary  apeeches  waa  that  which  he  de- 
liTered  on  the  ChiDeae  war  soon  after  entering  St.  Stephen'ai  Hia 
Bucceaa  as  an  advocate  is  thought  to  have  depended  lesa  on  his  deep 
acquaintance  with  the  principlea  of  jurisprudence  than  on  his  singu- 
larly perauasive  eloqueiy^e,  joined  with  gi'eat  earnestness  on  behalf  of 
his  client.  ['SetjSuPFLKMENT,  Cn£LMBFOBD, Frederick Thesiqeb,  Lord.] 

THESPIS.  a  native  of  Icaria  in  Attica,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Solon  and  Fisistratus,  about  585  b.c.  The  ancient  traditiona  UDani- 
mously  represent  him  as  the  inventor  of  tragedy.  The  manner  in 
which  this  invention  is  said  to  have  origmated  is  atated  differently. 
According  to  one  account,  which  is  alao  adopted  by  Horace,  it  arose 
from  Theapis  travelling  during  the  festival  of  Dionysus  through 
Attica  upon  a  waggon,  on  which  he  performed  comic  plays.  This 
tradition  however  is  based  upon  a  confusion  of  tragedy  with  comedy, 
the  invention  of  which  is  not  ascribed  to  Thespis  by  any  ancient 
authority.  The  invention  of  Tbespis  consisted  in  nothing  else  than  in 
introducing  a  person  who  at  the  Dionysiac  festivals  in  the  city  of 
Athens  entered  into  conversation  with  the  chorus,  or  related  a  atory  to 
it.  The  designation  of  this  actor  was  Hypocrites  {(neoKpirfis),  that  is, 
the '  anawerer,'  because  what  he  said  or  acted  anawered  or  corresponded 
with  the  songs  of  the  chorus.  By  means  of  masks,  the  invention  of 
which  was  likewise  ascribed  to  Thespis,  he  was  enabled  to  act  different 
characters  one  after  another.  Some  writers  who  considered  the 
chorus  itself  as  a  second  actor,  speak  of  two  actora  in  the  time  of 
Thespis,  and  consequently  state  that  .£schylus  introduced  a  third 
actor.  (Themistius,  <Orat.,'  zxvi,  p.  382,  edit.  Diodorf.)  Whether 
Thespis  wrote  his  playa  is  not  quite  certain,  although  Donatus  {*  De 
Comoed.  et  Tragoed.,*  in  Gronovius'  'Thesaurus,'  vUi.;  p.  1887)  ex- 
pressly says  so,  but  the  tragedies  bearing  the  name  of  Thespis  in  the 
time  of  the  Alexandrines  cannot  be  considered  as  genuine.  It  is  an 
historical  fact  that  Heraclides  Fontious  forged  tragediea  under  the 
name  of  Thespis ;  and  the  few  fragments  of  Thespis  quoted  by  ancient 
writers  are  xmquestionably  passages  of  such  supposititious  works. 
The  tragedies  of  Thespis  must  have  fallen  into  oblivion  and  have 
perished  at  the  time  when  the  Attic  drama  reached  its  perfection : 
some  of  his  choral  songs  hovrever  appear  to  have  been  known  aa  late 
as  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  aa  we  may  infer  from  the  conduding 
scene  of  the  '  Wasps.'  We  know  the  tiUes  of  four  of  his  tragedies : 
•Pentheus,'  'The  Funeral  Games  of  Felias  or  Fhorbaa,*  *  The  Priests,* 
and  *The  Youths;'  but  of  their  construction  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  each  seems  to  have  commenced  with  a  prologue.  (Themiai, 
«Orat.,'  p.  382.) 

Respecting  the  history  of  Thespis  very  little  is  known.  Solon  was 
present  at  the  performance  of  one  of  Thespia's  plays,  and  highly  dis- 
approved of  dramatic  performances,  aa  tending  to  leaid  men  to  false- 
hood and  hypocrisy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  career  of  Thespis  tragic 
contests  were  introduced  at  Athens,  and  Thespis  probably  cootended 
for  the  prize  with  Choerilus  and  Phrynichus,  who  is  called  his  disciple. 
Thespis  is  also'  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  in  orchestic,  or  the 
art  of  dancing  (Athenseus,  i.,  p.  22),  which  however  can  only  refer  to 
his  skill  in  instructing  the  chorus. 

(Bode,  Geschichte  der  Dramat.  Dichtkumt  der  EdUnen,  i.,  pp.  40-57 ; 
Hiiller,  Hist.  ofthtlALcf  Greece,  i,  p.  292,  &a) 

THE'SSALUS,  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Hippocrates,  appears  to  have  lived  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  kine  of 
Macedonia,  who  reigned  413-399,  B.O.  He  was  one  of  the"  founaera 
of  the  sect  of  the  Dogmatici,  who  also  took  the  name  of  the  '  Hippo- 
cratic'  school,  because  they  professed  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  that 
great  man.  However,  both  he  and  his  brother  Dracon,  and  his  brother- 
in-law  Folybus,  are  accused  by  Galen  in  several  passages  of  not  only 
mixing  up  with  the  opinions  of  Hippocrates  the  principles  of  later 
philosophers,  but  also  of  alteiing  and  interpolating  hia  writings. 
Several  of  the  works  that  go  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates  are  by 
many  critica  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Thessalus,  viz.  *  De 
Morbis,'  the  second,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  booka  'De  Morbis  Vul- 
garibus,'  and  the  second  book  of  the  'Frsedictiones,'  or  *  Frorrhetica ;' 
but  this  conjecture  is  uncertain, 

(Le  Clero,  Hist,  de  la  Mid,;  Fabricius,  JBiblioth.  Cfrceca;  Haller, 
Bihlioih  Medic,  Pract;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Mid, :  Ackermann,  Hist, 
Literar,  Hippoer,;  Choulan^  Handhuch  der  Mcherkunde  fUr  die 
jEUei'e  Medecin,) 

THE'SSALUS,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  ancient  medical  sect  of 
the  Methodici,  was  bom  at  Trallea  in  Lydia,  and  Hved  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  weaver,  and  followed  the  same  trade  himself  during  his  youth,  by 
which  means  he  lost  the  opportunity  of  receiving  a  good  education, 
and  was  never  afterwards  able  to  overcome  this  disadvantage.  He 
appears  however  to  have  soon  given  up  this  employment,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  by  which  he  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  amassed  a  large  fortune.  His  whole  character  however, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  is  everywhere  represented  by  Galen  in  a 
very  unfavourable  light;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  Galen  himself 
appears  to  veiy  little  advantage  in  these  passages^  and  goes  beyond  all 
bounds  in  his  abuse  of  him. 

Thessalus  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Methodici,  but  modified  and 
developed  them  so  much  that  he  attributed  to  himself  the  invention 
of  them.  In  fact  on  all  occasions  he  appears  to  have  tried  to  exalt 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  predecessors ;  lavishing  upon  the  ancienta 


the  most  insulting  epithets;  calling  himself  by  the  title  iarpoviictis 
(conqueror  of  physicians),  because  he  thought  that  he  himself  sur- 
passed all  his  predecessors  as  much  aa  medicine  is  superior  to  all 
other  sciences ;  bossting  that  he  could  teach  the  art  of  healing  in  six 
months ;  and  telling  the  emperor  Nero,  in  the  dedication  of  one  of 
his  works,  that  none  of  those  who  had  been  before  him  had  contri- 
buted anything  to  the  advancement  of  medical  acience.  By  his 
boasting  he  attracted  a  great  number  of  pupils,  whom  he  took  with 
him  for  six  months  to  visit  his  patients ;  but  moat  of  them  are  said  to 
have  been  common  artisans  and  persons  of  very  low  extraction. 
Galen  accuses  him  of  knowing  nothing  of  the  action  of  drugs,  though 
he  had  written  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  care  for  inquiring  into  the 
causes  of  diseases,  and  was  satisfied  with  certain  problematical 
analogies ;  nor  did  he  admit  the  value  of  prognostic  signs,  A  further 
account  of  his  opinions  may  be  found  in  he  Clerc  *  Hist,  de  la  M^ ; 
Haller,  'Biblioth.  Media  Pract. ; '  Sprengel,  <  Hist  de  la  M^d.' 

THETENOT,  MELCHISEDEC,  is  said  by  aU  hia  biographers  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one ;  and  as  his  death  happened  in 
1692,  this  places  his  birth  in  the  year  1621.  An  entiy  in  the  printed 
catalogue  of  Thevenot's  library  informs  us  that  he  was  uncle  of  the 
traveller  Jean  Th^venot,  but  beyond  this  we  know  nothing  of  hia 
family  or  his  circumstances.  It  is  probable  however,  £rom  the 
respectable  missions  to  which  he  was  appointed  at  an  early  age,  from 
the  IsLTge  library  he  collected,  and  from  his  being  able  to  devote  him- 
self to  Hterary  pursuits  while  apparentiy  in  the  receipt  of  no  pension, 
that  his  family  was  wealthy  and  well-connected. 

It  is  stated  that  in  his  youth  he  visited  several  countries  of  Europe, 
but  the  earliest  incidents  of  his  life  concerning  which  we  have  positive 
and  authentic  accounts  are  those  mentioned  in  the  brief  autobio- 
graphical sketch  prefixed  to  the  printed  catalogue  of  his  library.  He 
tells  us  that  on  his  return  from  travelling  in  1647,  he  was  nominated 
resident  at  Genoa,  but  that  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  interfering  to 
prevent  his  taking  possession  of  the  post,  he  continued  to  follow  the 
court  till  1652.  He  was  then  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  continued 
nearly  three  years;  and  being  there  at  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
clave which  elected  Alexander  VII.,  the  royal  instructions  respecting 
the  part  France  intended  to  take  on  that  occasion  were  addreissed  to- 
him  till  the  time  of  M.  de  Lioune's  arrival.  Th^venot  alludes  in 
mysterious  phrase  to  a  delicate  and  dangerous  commission  with  which 
he  waa  entrusted  after  the  termination  of  the  conclave,  which  he 
says  he  discharged  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  Mazarin  and  the 
other  ministers.  He  attended  Mazarin  during  the  campaign  in 
Flanders,  1655. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Th^venot  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study. 
Frenicle,  a  mathematician,  and  Stenon,  a  naturalist,  resided  with  him ; 
and  in  the  house  adjoining  hia  own  he  entertained  a  peraon  to  con- 
duct chemical  experiments.  The  meetings  of  scientific  men  which 
had  been  held  in  the  houses  of  P^re  Mersenne  and  Montmort  were 
transferred  to  Thevenot's  mansion.  The  expenses  thus  incurred 
proved  too  heavy  for  his  means,  and  he  proposed  to  Colbert  the 
establishment  of  a  public  and  permanent  association  of  scientific  men 
under  the  patronage  of  the  king.  The  suggestion  accorded  with  the 
minister's  inclinations,  and  a  grand  academy  was  projected,  intended 
to  embrace  every  branch  of  knowledge.  The  king'a  library  was  to  be 
the  place  of  meeting :  the  historians  were  to  assemble  there  on  the 
Mondays  and  Thursdaya  of  every  week;  the  amateurs  of  the  belles- 
lettres  on  the  Tuesdaja  and  Fridays;  the  mathematicians  and 
natural  philosophers  on  tiie  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays;  and  general 
assemblies  of  all  the  three  classes  were  to  be  held  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  every  month.  The  historical  class  was  allowed  to  drop, 
it  being  feared  that  its  inquiries  might  occasion  dangerous  discussions; 
the  Academic  Fran9aise,  instituted  by  Richelieu,  remonstrated  against 
the  foundation  of  another  literary  academy;  and  the  only  part  of 
Colbert  a  plan  that  was  realised  was  the  'Acaddmie  des  Saences,' 
which  commenced  operations  in  the  month  of  June  1666.  Thdvenot 
did  not  become  a  member  of  the  Academy  till  1685. 

He  had  in  the  mean  time  however  been  diligently  prosecutmg  his 
favourite  studies.  '*  Each  of  our  company,'  he  says,  "  had  lus  task 
and  occupation  :  mine  was  to  collect  and  publish  in  French  whatever 
useful  arts  were  practised  among  other  nations.  About  this  time  I 
invented  an  air-level,  of  which  I  cauaed  the  description  to  be  printed, 
and  it  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  accurate  that  has  yet  been 
tried.  To  render  geography  more  perfect,  I  collected  and  published 
three  large  volumes  of  a  collection  of  voyages,  upon  which  I  had  been 
working  for  some  time.  I  had  the  honour  to  present  them  to  the 
king,  who  examined  them  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and,  after  asking 
several  question^  commanded  me  to  continue  the  work.  M  Colbert 
informed  me  that  he  bad  his  majesty's  orders  to  furnish  me  with  every- 
thing necessary  to  carry  out  the  deaign."  This  distribution  of  task^ 
took  place  about  16^9,  before  the  Academy  had  received  its  definitive 
constitution.  The  first  volume  of  Thevenot's  Voyages  waa  published 
at  Paris,  in  1662.  The  author's  preface  announces  a  tran^tion  of  the 
Voyagea  and  Travels  published  by  Hakluyt  and  Purchas,  with  the 
addition  of  some  translations  from  the  Oriental  languages.  The 
second  Tolume  appeared  in  1664  :  the  preface  intimates  that  for 
the  use  of  the  numerous  trading  companies  that  have  of  late  beoi 
formed  in  the  kingdom,  he  has  added  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Indies,  noting  the  principal  commeroial  eatablishments 
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and  places  of  Ksort  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese;  a  report  from  one 
of  the  factors  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  the  directors  ; 
and  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  goYemoi>general  of  the  East  India 
Company  of  France.  The  third  Tolume  was  published  in  1666,  and 
the  fourth  in  1672.  In  the  preface  to  the  fourth  volume  Th6venot 
informs  the  reader  that  the  constant  discovery  of  travels  which  had 
escaped  his  research  has  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  attempt  to 
classify  the  voyages  inserted  in  his  collection^  so  that  all  relating  to 
one  quarter  of  the  world  should  appear  together.  These  four  volumes 
were  in  foUo ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  Th^venot  published 
in  the  same  form  a  number  of  separate  accounts  of  voyages,  which, 
together  with  some  left  half  printed  at  his  death,  were  bulky  enough 
to  form  a  fifth  volume.  The  edition  of  his  collection  printed  after 
his  death  at  Paris,  in  1696,  professes  to  contain  all  these  miacellanea, 
but  a  complete  copy  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  In  1683  Th^venot 
published  a  small  book  in  12mo,  entitled  *  Kecueil  de  Yoyagea  de 
M.  Th^venot.'  It  contains  'A  Discourse  on  the  Art  of  Navigation, 
with  some  Problems  which  may  supply  in  port  the  deficiencies  of  this 
useful  artu*  Among  these  problems  he  has  inserted  an  account  of  the 
level  above  alluded  to.  The  same  volume  contains  an  account  of  the 
museum  of  Swammerdam,  with  some  memoirs  by  that  naturalist, 
said  on  the  special  title-page  to  be  *  Extracted,  together  with  the  travels 
wliioh  precede  it,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  which  met  at 
the  house  of  M.  ThevenoV  It  will  be  advisable  to  conclude  the 
narrative  of  Th^venot*s  life  before  attempting  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  the  merits  of  his  publications. 

Colbert  died  in  1688,  and  Louvois  succeeding  to  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  buildings,  succeeded  likewise  to  the  management  of  the 
royal  library,  which  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  that  minister's 
department.  Louvois  appointed  his  son,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Abbd  Louvois,  who  was  then  only  nine  years  of  age,  librarian.  It  was 
necessary  to  find  a  deputy  for  so  juvenile  an  officer :  the  Abb^  Yar^ 
was  first  appointed,  but  he  dying  in  September,  1684,  the  office  was 
conferred  upon  Thevenot,  on  the  understanding  that  such  of  his  books 
as  were  not  already  in  the  royal  library  were  to  be  purchased  for  it. 
The  seal  which  Colbert  had  manifested  at  the  outset  of  his  ministerial 
career  for  the  augmentation  of  the  royal  collection  had  abftiod  for 
some  years  before  his  death :  from  1678  till  his  death  no  important 
acquisitions  had  been  made.  Thevenot  found  the  libranr  extremely 
deficient  in  English,  German,  and  Dutch  works,  and  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  make  arrangements  for  procuring  from  those  countries  their 
histories,  laws,  and  accounts  of  their  customs ;  in  short,  everything 
calculated  to  convey  information  regarding  their  governments  and 
transactions.  The  inquiry  after  Qreek  and  Oriental  MS&  in  the 
Levant^  begun  by  Colbert,  was  continued  by  Louvois ;  and  Th^venot^ 
by  that  minister's  directions,  prepared  and  transmitted  instructions  to 
Messrs.  Girardin  and  Qalland  and  the  Pdre  Besnier  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  search.  It  was  also  at  his  suggestion  that  a  native  of  China, 
who  had  brought  some  Chinese  books  to  Rome,  was  induced  to  visit 
Paris,  and  his  books  acquired  for  the  king's  library.  On  the  death  of 
Louvois  a  new  arrangement  was  made  for  the  management  of  the 
king's  library,  and  about  the  same  time  Thevenot  resigned  or  was  dis- 
missed from  his  appointment  There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  he 
had  given  satisfaction  as  librarian :  the  historical  memoir  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  printed  catalogue  of  the  king's  library,  which  does 
ample  justice  to  other  officials,  merely  notices  his  appointment  and 
resignation ;  and  the  notice  of  his  life  found  in  his  own  writing  among 
his  papers  after  his  death,  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  defensive 
statement  of  his  own  merits. 

Thevenot  did  not  long  survive  the  termination  of  his  connection 
with  the  king's  library  :  he  died  on  the  29th  of  October  1692. 

Thevenot,  in  addition  to  most  European  languages,  was  able  to  read 
Hebrew,  Syriao,  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian.  He  commenced  a 
series  of  observations  on  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  1663, 
and  prosecuted  them  with  great  perseverance  till  1681.  He  suggested 
in  1669  the  measurement  of  several  degrees  of  the  meridian  along  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia :  he  invented  his  air-level  about  1660,  and  recom- 
mended its  adoption  to  facilitate  observations  of  the  latitude  at  sea, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  discover  a  natural  unit  of  linear  measurement 
for  all  nations.  He  possessed  however  rather  ths  taste  than  the  talent 
for  strict  adentifio  observation  and  reasoning,  and  this  peculiarity  was 
the  cause  in  the  first  place  of  his  anxiety  to  have  men  of  science  for 
habitual  visitors,  and  of  his  eagerness  to  collect  books  of  travels, 
printed  or  in  manuscript,  such  works  being  calculated  to  gratify  a 
mind  which,  without  a  capadtv  for  severe  labour,  was  fond  of  acquiring 
knowledge^  In  books  of  travels  he  found  information  regarding  statis- 
tics, history,  commerce,  natural  history,  and  science;  and  he  could 
relish  all  these  branches  of  knowledge  and  appreciate  their  importance, 
though  he  oould  not  task  himself  to  master  any  one  of  them.  He 
undertook  to  publish  a  systematic  collection  of  voyages  and  travels,  as 
the  task  best  suited  to  his  turn  of  mind ;  but  even  tibis  required  more 
continuous  effort  than  he  was  capable  of :  in  the  fourth  volume  the 
systematic  arrangement  was  abandoned,  and  only  some  fragments  of 
the  fifth  part  were  published  at  long  intervals.  Thdvenot  was  one  of 
those  who  promote  soience  by  imparting  a  contagious  spirit  of  activity 
to  others  more  than  by  anything  they  acoompliah  themselves.  His 
taste  for  collecting  books  has  been  the  means  of  supplying  the  king's 
library  at  Psris  with  some  of  its  not  least  vidnabie  MSS.,  some  of 


which  have  yet  to  be  turned  fiiUy  to  account.  His  oolleetion  of 
vovages  too  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  some  curious  and 
valuable  narratives.  If  he  did  not' make  a  mod  practical  librarian,  he 
at  least  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  the  library  might  be  rendered 
more  complete;  and  besides  preserving  materials  for  geographers  to 
work  upon,  he  directed  attention  to  the  means  of  rendering  the  science 
more  perfect  Some  of  his  suggestions  mentioned  above  were  not 
without  their  influence  in  promoting  the  application  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy  to  geographical  research ;  and  he  was  the  first,  by 
directing  attention  to  the  line  of  communication  between  the  Caspian 
and  China,  and  to  the  literature  of  China,  to  conmience  that  series  of 
investigations  which  has  bean  so  brilliantly  carried  on  by  the  Jesuits 
of  the  17th,  and  by  the  Remusats  and  Klaproths  of  the  past  and 
present  century. 

Sources  from  which  this  sketch  has  been  compiled : — 

1.  *  M£moire  sur  la  Collection  des  grands  et  petits  Yoyagea,  et  sur 
la  Collection  des  Yoyages  de  Melchisedec  Thevenot,'  par  A.  G.  Camus, 
Paris,  4to,  1802.  Owing  to  the  incomplete  condition  of  most  copies, 
of  Th^venot's  collection,  this  work  is  necessaxr  to  enable  the  reader 
to  know  what  he  has  published.  2.  'Bibliotheca  Thevenotiana  dve 
Catalogue  Impressorum  et  Manuscriptorum  Librorum  Bibliothecsd  viri 
clarissimi  D.MelchisedecisTh6venot,'  Lutetiss  Parisiorum,  12mo,  169i. 
This  volume  contains  the  autobiographical  sketch  above  referred  to ; 
the  catalogue  of  Th^venot's  library  throws  light  upon  his  studies. 
8.  'Recueil  de  Yoyages  de  M.  Thevenot,'  Paris  1681.  This  volume 
contains  the  discourse  on  navigation,  in  which  there  are  some  incidental 
notices  of  Th^venot'a  pursuits,  i,  'Relations  de  divers  Yoyages 
curieux  qui  n'ont  point  4t&  publides  on  qui  ont  ^t^  traduitee  de 
Hakluyt,'  &a,  Paris,  1668-1672.  The  'Avis '  prefixed  to  the  different 
volumes  of  this  edition  contain  matter  for  the  biography  of  Thevenot 
5.  *  Histoire  de  rAcad6mie  des  Sciences.'  Tome  i  contains  a  corro- 
boration of  Th^venot's  assertions  regarding  his  share  in  the  institution 
of  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences.  6.  '  Catalogue  des  Livres  Imprimes  de 
la  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi :  Th^logie,  premiere  partie,'  &  Paris,  1739 : 
supplies  the  dates  of  Th^venot's  appointment  as  librarian,  and  of  his 
demission  of  the  office.  7.  liC  Long  et  Fontette ;  '  Biblioth^ue  His- 
toriqae  de  la  Franoe,'  iv.  66. 

THE'YENOT,  JEAK,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Paris 
the  7th  of  June,  1638.  In  the  dedication  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
travels  to  his  mother,  he  attributes  to  her  exclusively  the  great  care 
bestowed  upon  his  education ;  and  from  this  circumstance  it  may  be 
inferred  that  his  father  died  while  he  was  a  chUd.  Thevenot  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  student  at  the  college  of  Kavarre,  The  author 
of  the  sketch  of  his  life^  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  his  travels^ 
states  that  his  attainments  in  the  languages,  physics,  geometry,  astro- 
nomy, and  all  the  mathematical  sciences,  were  respectable,  and  that 
he  had  studied  with  particular  attention  the  philosophy  of  Descartes. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  these  are  to  be  understood  as  having 
been  his  college  studies. 

He  left  the  college  of  Kavarre  before  he  had  completed  his  eigh- 
teenth year.  Possessing  an  independent  fortune^  his  attention  was  for 
some  time  afterwards  engrossed  by  the  manly  exercises  which  were 
then  deemed  indispensable  accomplishments  in  a  gentieman;  but 
having  contracted  a  taste  for  reading  books  of  travels,  he  caught  the 
contagious  spirit  of  adventure^  and  commenced  traveUing  himself  in 
1652.  He  visited  in  suoceeaion  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Italy;  and,  making  a  prolonged  stay  at  Rome  (1654-55),  witnessed  the 
solemnities  of  the  installation  of  Alexander  YII.  He  had  taken  the 
pains  to  prepare  an  account  of  his  observations  during  this  tour,  but 
judiciously  resiBted  all  persuasions  to  publish  it,  partly  on  account 
of  his  youth  and  partly  on  account  of  the  want  of  novelty  in  the 
subject. 

At  Rome  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Orientalist 
d'Herbelot,  who,  being  a  good  many  years  his  senior,  and  already 
distinguished  for  his  learning,  acquired  considerable  influence  over 
him.  D'Herbelot  freely  oonmiunioated  to  his  young  friend  the 
information  he  had  collected  regarding  the  East  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  result  of  their  conversations  was  that  Thevenot  determioed  to 
devote  himself  to  exploring  AsiiL  D'Herbelot  proposed  at  one  time 
to  accompany  him,  but  iMing  prevented  by  some  family  matten^ 
Thevenot  set  out  alone. 

Th6venot  began  his  first  journey  ficom  Malta  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1655 :  he  arriveid  at  Leghorn,  on  his  return,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1659. 
Having  reached  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1655, 
he  remained  there  till  the  end  of  August^  1666.  Travelling  through 
Brusa  and  Smyrna,  and  visiting  Ohio,  Samos,  and  Rhodes,  he  arrived 
at  Alexandria  on  the  29th  of  December.  He  proceeded  without  less 
of  time  to  Cairo,  which  he  made  his  head-quarters  for-  two  yeari^ 
making  in  the  course  of  that  time  two  excursions,  the  first  to  Sues 
and  Mount  Sinai,  the  other  to  Jerusalem  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
districts  of  Syria.  During  his  stay  at  Constantinople  and  Cairo  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  languagesL  0^  his 
way  from  Egypt  to  Italy  he  touched  at  Tunis. 

From  Leghorn  Thevenot  visited  seveml  parts  of  Italy  which  he  had 
not  previously  seen,  and  in  particular  resiaed  for  a  short  time  at  the 
court  of  Savoy,  before  he  returned  to  France.  The  first  volume  of 
his  travels,  he  says,  was  prepared  for  the  press  to  gratify  his  friends, 
and  especially  his  mother;  and  these  were  not  with  him  mere  words 
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of  course,  for  he  waa  more  intent  upon  trayelling  ftud  obserriog  than 
publishing.  Before  his  book  had  passed  through  the  preta,  and 
without  giving  hia  friends  any  warning  of  hia  intention,  he  left  Paris 
to  renew  his  researches  in  the  East,  and  sailed  from  liarseille  ou  the 
6th  of  November,  1663. 

This  time  bis  objtot  was  to  visit  Persia  and  the  Indies.  He  arrived 
at  Alexandria  on  the  4th  of  February  1664 :  from  Alexandria  he 
sailed  in  a  few  days  to  Sidon ;  and  from  Sidon  he  visited  Damascus. 
After  a  stay  of  twenty-four  days  in  that  city  he  went  to  Aleppo, 
where  he  remained  two  months ;  and  then,  travelling  by  Bir  and  Orfa 
to  Mosul,  descended  the  Tigris  to  Baghdad.  From  Baghdad  he  travelled 
to  Ispahan,  by  the  way  of  Hamadan.  Having  remained  five  months 
at  Ispahan,  he  left  it,  in  company  with  Tavemier,  for  Sohiras  and 
Gombroon,  intending  to  sail  for  India  from  that  port^  but  the  jealousy 
of  the  Dutch  agents  obliged  him  to  return  to  Schiraz.  After  examining 
the  ruins  of  Tshelminar  (Persepolis)  he  proceeded  to  Baarah,  and 
embarked  at  that  port  for  Sunt,  where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of 
January  1666.  Burat  continued  bis  head-quarters  tUI  February  1667, 
during  which  time  he  made  excursions  to  Quzerat,  the  court  of  the 
Mogul,  and  to  the  Deccan.  On  his  return  to  Persia  he  spent  five 
months  at  Ispahan.  He  had  several  attacks  of  illness  in  India,  and 
having  been  wounded  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  one  of  hia  own 
pistols  at  Gombroon,  his  cure  was  tedious.  His  constitution  was  pro- 
bably undermined ;  for,  attacked  by  fever  on  hia  way  from  Ispahan  to 
Tabriz,  he  died  at  Miana,  on  the  28th  of  NovemMr  1667.  During 
this  journey  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language. 

The  narrative  of  ThSvenoVs  first  journey  to  the  East  was  prepared 
for  the  press  by  himself,  but  was  not  published  till  after  his  departure 
from  Persia.  The  account  of  his  travels  in  Persia,  and  that  of  his 
travels  in  India,  were  published  (the  former  in  1674,  the  latter  in 
1684)  by  an  editor  who  is  called,  in  the  *  FrivUdge  du  Roi/  the  Sieur 
Luisandre,  and  who  states  that  he  was  Tbdvenot's  executor,  and 
employs  expressions  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  had 
married  the  traveller's  mother.  The  editing  of  these  two  volumes 
has  been  respectably  performed. 

Thdvenot  possessed  a  natural  talent  for  observation,  and  the  power 
of  expressing  himself  accurately  and  unaffectedly.  Nothing  of  import- 
ance appears  to  have  escaped  his  notice :  his  manner  of  telling  bis 
stoiy  impresses  the  reader  with  a  confidence  in  his  good  faith,  and  his 
statements  have  been  corroborated  on  many  material  points.  His 
mastery  of  the  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian  languages  gave  him  an 
advantage  that  scarcely  any  other  Oriental  traveUer  of  his  day  pos- 
sessed. His  practice  of  residing  for  some  time  in  the  principal  towns 
of  the  countries  he  visited  familiarised  him  with  the  customs  of  the 
natives.  His  descriptions  of  external  objects  are  distinct,  and  his 
routes  accurate.  He  had  collected  a  Hortus  Siccus  in  India,  and  had 
laid  beside  each  specimen  an  account  of  the  habitat  and  characteristics 
of  the  plant,  along  with  its  name  in  the  Portuguese,  Persian,  Malabar, 
and  (what  bis  biographer  terms)  the  Indian  and  Banian  languages. 
This  collection  came  into  the  possession  of  Melchisedec  Thdvenot^  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  printed  catalogue  of  Us  library.  Jean  Thdvenot 
had  also  made  a  collection  of  Persian  and  Arabic  manuscripts,  of 
which  Tavemier  says  the  cadi  of  Miana  kept  the  best  to  himself.  The 
matured  judgment,  and  talent  for  observation  and  description,  displayed 
in  Tbdvenot's  works,  are  astonishing  in  one  who  had  been  a  wanderer 
from  his  twentieth  year,  and  who  died  in  his  thirty-fourth.  His 
travels,  originally  published  in  three  volumes,  in  quarto,  which 
appeared  respectively  in  1665,  1674,  and  1684,  were  reprinted  in 
Amsterdam,  in  five  duodecimo  volumes,  in  1689,  and  at  the  same 
place,  in  the  same  form,  in  1705, 1725,  and  1727.  A  Dutch  translation 
of  them  waa  nublished  in  1681,  an  English  translation  in  1687,  and  a 
German  translation  in  1693. 

This  sketch  has  been  compiled  from  the  account  of  ThdvenoVs  life 
prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  his  travels,  from  the  travels  them- 
selves, and  from  some  incidental  notices  in  Tavemier. 

THEW,  ROBERT,  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Patrington,  in 
the  Eaat  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  born,  in  1758.  His  edu- 
cation was  neglected,  and  at  a  suitable  age  he  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  cooper.  After  the  expiration  of  his  appenticeship  Thew  continued 
for  a  time  to  work  at  the  business  to  which  he  was  brought  up;  and 
Chalmers  states  that,  during  the  American  war  of  independence,  he 
served  as  a  private  in  the  Northumberland  mUitia.  According  to  the 
*  Gentleman  a  Magasine,*  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  engraving 
about  the  age  of  twenty-six ;  when,  it  is  stated,  he  happened  to  see  an 
engraver  at  work,  and  although  he  had  never  practued  drawing,  he 
procured  a  copper-plate,  and  engraved  an  old  woman's  head,  from  a 
picture  by  Gerard  Douw,  with  such  extraordmary  skill  that  he  was, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Charles  Fox,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
and  Lady  Duncannon,  appointed  historical  engraver  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for  this  story,  it  most  be 
received  with  some  allowance,  because  a  considerable  degree  of  mecha- 
nical dexterity  is  indispensable  for  the  production  of  a  good  copper- 
plate engraving.  A  more  probable  account  is  that  about  1788  he 
settled  at  HuD,  and  became  an  engraver  of  shop-bills,  cards,  &c 
ChalmeiB  atates  that  he  engraved  and  published  a  plan  of  Hull,  which 
IS  dated  May  6, 1784;  and  that  shortly  afterwards  he  solicited  sub- 
scriptions for  two  views  of  the  dock  at  that  place.  The  latter  are 
large  aquatint  prints^  drawn  and  engraved  by  Thew,  with  the  assistance 


of  F.  Jukes  in  the  aquatintiog  department ;  and  they  were  publUhcd 
in  London  by  Thew  himself,  in  May  1785.    Copies  of  them  are  pre- 
served in  the  ooU«'ction  of  George  III.,  now  in  the  British  Museam. 
In  1788  Thew  was  introduced  to  Alderman  Boy  dell  by  the  Marquis  of 
Caermarthen  (afterwards  duke  of  Leeds),  whose  patronage  he  had 
obtained  by  the  constriiotton  of  a  camera  obscura  on  a  new  principle; 
and  Boydell  immediately  commissioned  him  to  engrave  Korthcote's 
picture  of  the  interview  between  the  young  princes,  from  *  Richard 
III.,'  act  iil  so.  1.    This  plate  was  published  in  1791,  at  which  time 
Tbew  held  the  appointment  above  alluded  to,  of  engraver  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.    He  subsequently  engraved  eighteen  other  p\alsa 
for  the  Shakspere  Gallery,  and  part  of  a  nioeteenth.    Several  of  these 
are  among  the  best  in  the  collection,  and  display  a  high  degree  of 
mechanical  skill,  as  well  as  an  unusual  amount  of  spirit  and  expression. 
That  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  entering  Leicester  Abbey  ('Henry  YIIl.; 
act  iv.,  sa  2),  from  a  picture  by  Westall,  is  deservedly  celebrated  as  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  style  known  among  artists  as  stipple  engraving ; 
and  in  consequence  of  its  superior  beauty,  proof-impressions  of  it 
were,  according  to  the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  charged  double  the 
price  of  any  other  in  the  whole  work.    Thew  died  in  July  1802,  at 
Stevenage  (or  Rozley,  according  to  the  *  Gentleman's  Magasine ')  in 
Hertfordshire.    {GenL  Mag.,  Oct.  1802,  p.  971 ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.) 

THIBAUT,  fourth  couut  of  Ohnmpagno,  and  first  king  of  Navarre 
of  that  name,  occupies  a  respectable  rank  among  the  Troubadours.  It 
has  been  pretty  satisfactorily  shown  by  recent  writers  on  the  subject 
that  the  scandalous  stories  told  of  this  king  by  Matthew  of  Paris  and 
others  rest  upon  no  satisfactory  evidence.  They  have  however  been 
more  successful  in  disproving  the  tales  of  their  predecessors  than  in 
substituting  anything  in  their  place.  They  have  rendered  Thibaut'a 
biography  in  a  great  measure  negative. 

He  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1201,  and  has  been 
called  Theobaldus  PosUiumus,  on  account  of  his  father  having  died 
before  his  birth.  His  mother,  Blanche,  daughter  of  Sancho  the  Wise, 
king  of  Navarre,  took  ohaige  of  and  governed  his  extensive  territoriea 
as  regent  for  twenty  years.  A  taste  for  literature  was  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  Thibaut^  His  grandmother,  Marie  of  France,  held,  about 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  '  Courts  or 
Love,'  and  some  of  her  judgments  have  been  preserved  by  Andr^  le 
Chapelain.  His  mother  Blanche  induced  by  her  comraanda  Axibein 
de  &zane  to  compose  several  songs,  after  he  had  solemnly  renounced 
the  practice  of  poetry.  With  such  examples  before  him  it  was  natural 
enough  that  the  young  Count  of  Champagne  should  contract  a  taste 
for  rhyming. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  year  1214  to  wrest  the  territories  of 
Champagne  from  the  widow  and  her  son.  The  father  of  Thibaut 
was  a  younger  son  :  his  elder  brother  Henry  followed  Philippe  Auguate 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and,  marrying  there  a  sister  of  Baldwin  IV.,  king 
of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem,  had  by  her  two  daughters,  Alice,  queen  of 
Cyprus,  and  Philippe,  who  married  Airard  de  Brienue.  The  father 
of  Thibaut  IV.,  after  his  brother's  departure  for  Palesl^ne,  took  pos- 
session of  Champagne  and  Brie,  which  were  held  without  ohallenge 
by  him,  and  by  his  widow  in  name  of  her  son,  till  1214.  Airard 
de  Brienne  then  claimed  them  in  right  of  his  wifa  Philippe 
Auguste  decided  in  favour  of  Thibaut,  and  the  sentence  was  confirmed 
by  the  peers  of  France,  in  July  1216,  on  the  ground  that  Henry, 
when  departing  for  the  East,  had  ceded  all  his  lands  in  Franoe  to  hia 
brother,  in  the  event  of  his  not  returning.  In  November  1221,  the 
seigneur  of  Brienne  was  persuaded  to  abandon  his  claims  upon  receiving 
a  compensation. 

In  the  same  vear  Thibaut  took  upon  himself  the  management  of  bis 
domains,  which  rendered  him,  by  their  extent,  and  the  title  of 
count  palatine,  which  they  conferred  upon  their  holder,  the  moet 
powerful  vassal  of  the  crown.  During  the  brief  and  troubled  reign 
of  Louis  VIII.  (July  1223,  to  November  1226),  Thibaut  distingmsbed 
himself  by  nothing  but  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  insisted  upon 
his  feudal  rights.  At  the  siege  of  Rochelle  he  consented  to  remain 
till  the  town  was  taken,  but  exacted  in  return  a  declaration  from  the 
king  that  by  so  doing  he  did  not  render  himself  liable  on  any  future 
occasion  for  more  than  the  40  days'  service  in  arms  due  by  the 
vassals  of  the  crown.    In  the  orusade  against  the  Albigenses  (induced 

Erobably  by  regard  for  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  who  was  his  kinsman) 
e  resisted  every  entreaty  of  the  king  to  remain  with  the  army  after 
the  40  days  had  expired ;  and  his  departure  from  it  was  one  of  the 
foundations  for  the  stories  afterwards  circulated  to  his  disadvantage. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  VIII.  a  league  was  formed  by  a  number  of 
the  most  powerful  French  nobles  to  prevent  the  queen  from  acting 
as  regent  Thibaut  was  at  the  outset  a  party  to  this  confederacy. 
There  are  extant  letters  of  Pierre,  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  Huguea  de 
Lusignan  (dated  March  1226,  which,  as  the  year  is  now  made  to  com- 
mence, would  be  called  1227)  authorising  him  to  conclude  in  their 
name  a  truce  with  the  king.  The  regent  however  found  means  to 
detaoh  the  Count  of  Champagne  from  his  allies;  for  an  attempt 
which  they  made  soon  after  to  obtain  possession  of  her  person  end 
the  king's  was  frustrated  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  Thibaut  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  body  of  horse.  The  Duke  of  Bretagne  and  hia  coad- 
jutors were  mach  incensed  at  the  desertion  of  the  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  appear  to  have  soon  after  formed  the  project  of  harassing 
him  by  supporting  the  daims  of  the  Queen  of  Cyprus  upon  Cham- 
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p«gn«  and  Brie.  He  waa  bewever,  on  account  of  his  wealth,  too 
desirable  an  ally  to  be  lost  without  an  endeavour  to  regain  hini. 
Overtnrea  of  reconciliation  were  made,  in  consequence  of  which  Count 
Tbihaut  engaged  in  1231,  to  take  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Pierre  of 
Bretagne.  Thibaut  had  been  twice  manned  before ;  in  his  eighteenth 
year  to  Gertrude,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Mets,  from  whom  he 
was  divorced,  and  afterwards  to  Agnes  de  Beaujeau,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter.  The  regent,  fesring  the  consequences  of  this  recon- 
ciliation, interfered  to  break  it  o£  The  marriage^lay  had  been  fixed, 
and  the  bridegroom  was  already  on  his  way  to  the  place  where  it  was 
to  be  celebrated,  when  letters  firom  the  king,  forbidding  him  to  con- 
clude the  engsgement,  were  delivered  to  him.  He  obeyed  the  royal 
mandate. 

This  insult  determined  the  confederates  to  carry  into  execution 
their  original  project  They  sent  for  the  queen  of  Cvprus,  and 
inraded  Champagne^  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  putting  her  in  pos- 
seorion  of  it  The  king  marched  to  the  assLstance  of  Thibau;t  and 
under  his  auspices  a  compromise  was  arranged.  Thibaut  ceded  to  the 
queen  of  Cyprus  lands  to  the  value  of  2000  livres  yearly,  and  paid  her 
in  addition  20,000,000  of  livres  in  money.  This  sum  was  advanced  by 
the  king,  who  received  in  return  the  estates  of  Sancerre  and  others 
which  Thibaut's  father  had  held  before  he  acquired  Champagne. 

Here  seems  the  proper  place  to  notice  the  stories  told  by  Matthew 
of  Paris  regarding  the  loves  of  Thibaut  and  Queen  Blanche,  and  the 
poisoning  of  Louis  YIIL,  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  former.  Matthew 
only  mentions  the  accusation  as  a  rumour  he  had  heard.  No  other 
historian  of  equal  antiquity  mentions  them.  Had  Thibaut  been  sus- 
pected of  being  the  murderer  of  the  king,  the  charge  would  probably 
have  been  urged  against  him  by  one  or  other  of  the  rival  factions, 
with  whom  he  played  fast  and  loose  immediately  after.  There  is  not 
a  passage  in  his  poems  that  can  be  interpreted  into  a  declaration  of 
attachment  to  Blanche,  who  was  moreover  thirteen  years  his  senior. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  rumour  mentioned  by  Matthew  of  Paris 
arose.  A  rhymed  chronicle,  apparently  of  the  age  of  Thibaut,  repre- 
sents him  as  going  about  (1280)  in  disguise  to  learn  how  men  spoke  of 
him,  and  discovering  he  had  no  friends.  About  this  time  there  were 
violent  disputes  between  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  papal  legate, 
and,  the  aueen  supporting  the  legate,  the  wild  students  made  and 
sang  ribald  songs  attributing  this  report  to  a  guilty  passion  for  his 
person.  In  times  of  dvil  dissension  it  ii  generally  found  that  parties 
otherwise  totally  unconnected  catch  up  and  spread  each  other^s  scan- 
dalous reports  when  it  suits  their  purpose.  The  queen,  the  legate, 
and  Uie  Count  of  Champagne  were  all  unpopular;  the  dissolute 
students  had  circulated  imputations  against  the  chastity  of  the  two 
former;  and  the  interference  of  the  kmg  to  prevent  the  marriage  of 
the  last-mentioned  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  would, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  easily  interpreted  into  a  i^ot  of  the 
queen-mother  to  keep  him  for  herself.  It  was  amongst  the  students 
that  the  first  story  was  invented,  and  that  is  the  quarter  whence 
Matthew  of  Paris  most  probably  obtained  much  of  his  information 
regarding  French  affsdrs. 

In  1232  Thibaut  married  a  daughter  of  Arohambaud  YIIL  of 
Bourbon.  In  April  1234,  he  succeed^  to  the  throne  of  Navarre,  on 
the  death  of  Ssncho  the  Strong.  In  1235  he  quarrelled  wiUi  Saint 
Louis  about  the  territories  he  had  ceded  to  the  king  at  the  time  of  the 
arrangement  with  the  queen  of  Cyprus,  representing  4hem  ss  merely 
transferred  to  the  king  in  security  for  the  money  he  advanced,  while  the 
latter  asserted  that  they  had  been  sold  to  him  for  that  sum.  It  came 
to  blows,  and  Thibaut  was  beaten.  In  1289  Thibaut  took  the  cross  and 
set  out  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  displayed 
none  of  the  talents  of  a  general  Unable  to  procure  ships  to  transport 
his  forces  to  the  scene  of  action,  he  marched  through  Hungary  and 
Thrace.  Arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bynntlum,  his  treasure 
wss  so  completely  expended,  that  his  followers  had  to  support  them- 
selves by  plunder.  In  an  engagement  near  Csesarea  the  division  of  the 
army  under  his  immediate  command  was  beaten,  althou^  the  other 
was  victorious.  He  got  involved  in  the  defiles  of  Taurus,  and  lost  two- 
thirds  ^of  his  men.  Lastly,  at  tiie  final  defeat  at  Asoalon,  he  fled 
iogloriously  before  the  battle  was  ended,  leaving  his  foUowers  to  their 
fate.  He  returned  to  Pampeluna,  whidi  he  had  made  his  capital,  in 
1242,  and  died  in  12£3,  having  done  nothing  worthy  of  notice  hi  the 
interim,  leanng  a  widow  and  six  children. 

The  poems  attributed  to  Thibaut  ars  in  number  sixty-six,  and  there 
appears  no  reason  for  questiomng  the  authenticity  of  any  of  them. 
Thirty-eight  are  devoted  to  the  expression  of  passionate  complaints 
and  ecstasies;  three  recount  his  amorous  sdventures  with  peasant- 
Rirls;  twelve  are  what  may  be  called  rhymed  law-cases  in  matters  of 
love ;  the  rest  are  exhortations  to  engage  in  the  Crusade,  or  invectives 
against  the  immorality  of  the  age.  The  passion  of  the  amorous 
poems  is  not  very  intense:  there  scarcely  needed  the  few  lines 
appended  to  most  of  them,  addressed  to  some  brother-troubadour,  to 
show  that  they  are  mere  displays  of  the  author^s  cleverness.  The 
cases  for  the  Court  of  Love  are  ingenious  and  insignificant^  like  all 
other  compositions  of  that  kind.  The  fifty-fourth  song,  an  exhortation 
to  join  the  Crusade,  is  sphrited.  The  sixty-fifth,  in  which  the  God  of 
Christians  is  compared  to  the  pelican  feeduxg  its  young  with  its  blood, 
18  charmcterised  by  a  blended  tone  of  toleration  and  enthusiasm.  In 
the  sixty-Bixth  he  starts  a  theory  that  the  law  of  God  is  ripe  and 
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wholesome  firuit,  and  that  Adam  sinned  by  eating  unripe  fruit 
Thlbaut*s  versification  is  correct  and  sweet  There  is  a  spirit  of 
generosity  about  Ms  poems  that  is  creditable  to  himself :  the  neatness 
and  finiE^  of  his  verses  are  more  attributable  to  the  degree  of  per- 
fection to  which  the  art  had  been  previously  carried  by  others  than  to 
the  author's  own  talents.  Altogether  his  literary  productions  leave  a 
more  favourable  impression  of  his  character  than  the  part  he  played 
as  a  warrior  and  politician. 

{Let  Po^siei  au  Roy  de  Navarre,  par  Levesque  de  la  Ravali^re, 
12mo,  Paris,  1742 ;  Bittoire  de  &  Loyt,  IX,  du  nom.  Boy  de  France, 
par  Messire  Jean,  Sire  de  Joinville;  par  M.  Claude  Menard,  4to,  h 
PSris,  1617;  De  BeUo  Saero  CorUintuUcB  HisUrice  lAbri  VL,  Basilio 
Johanne  Herede  authore,  Basilise,  fol.  1560;  Bayle ;  Moreiri;  and 
JBiographie  Univertdle,  in  voce '  Thibaut') 

THIBAUT,  ANTON  JUSTUS  FRIEDRICH,  a  celebrated  German 
jurist,  wss  bom  on  tiie  4th  of  January  1772,  at  Hameln  in  Hanover 
In  1792  he  went  to  Gottingen  to  study  the  law ;  he  continued  his 
studies  at  Ednigsberg;  and  he  finished  them  at  Kiel,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Niebuhr.  In  this  university  he  took  the  degree  of 
D.CL,  and  in  1796  was  sdmitted  as  a  juuior  teacher  of  the  law.  He 
soon  rose  to  eminence,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  was  appointed 
ordinary  professor  of  civil  law.  In  1802  he  went  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Jena,  where  he  published  his  '  System  des  Pandekten-Rechte,'  the 
first  systematical  attempt  of  the  kind  that  was  written  in  the  German 
language,  the  former  works  on  that  subject  having  been  written  in 
Latin.  The  merits  of  this  excellent  work  were  generally  acknow- 
ledged, and  Thibaut  was  chosen  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  one  of 
the  foreign  members  of  the  commission  of  legislation  for  Russia,  and 
in  1805  he  was  invited  to  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death.  Though  scarcely  past  thirty,  he  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  first  civilian  in  Germany  after  Hugo,  Savigny 
baring  not  yet  attained  his  great  reputation.  Twice  Thibaut  was 
chosen  prorector  of  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  and  iiine  times  he 
filled  the  office  of  dean  of  the  faculty.  He  was  also  chosen  deputy  of 
the  university  in  the  first  chamber  of  the  States  of  Baden,  but  as  his 
new  duties  interfered  with  those  of  a  teacher,  he  resigned  the  office. 
In  1826  he  wss  made  a  privy  councillor.  His  fame  and  popularity 
among  the  students  led  to  his  receiving  invitations  from  other  univer- 
sities, as  for  instance  from  Leipaig,  where  the  place  of  professor 
primarius  of  law  was  oflfored  to  him  with  a  very  laige  income^  besides 
a  prebend  in  the  chapter  of  Merseburg ;  but  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  leave  Heidelberg.  Li  1830  he  was  knighted  by  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Baden,  his  former  pupil,  who  in  1884  appointed  him  judge  for  the 
grand-duchy,  in  the  newly  established  tribunal  of  arbiters  for  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Germany.  In  1837  he  was  chosen  Membre  correspon- 
dantdeVAcad^mie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  PoUtiques,  for  the  section 
of  legislation  and  Jurisprudence.  Thibaut  died  on  the  28th  of  March 
1840,  with  the  weli-deserved  reputation  of  being  equal  to  Savigny  as  a 
civilian,  and  superior  to  him  as  a  teacher  and  a  practical  jurist  The 
great  object  of  Thibaut  was  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  obsolete 
portions  of  the  Roman  law,  and  those  which  were  of  real  practical 
use.  In  his  private  life  Thibaut  was  most  amiable ;  to  many  a  poor 
student  he  proved  a  kind  father;  to  many  who  had  talent  a  wise 
friend.  His  house  was  open  to  all  his  pupils,  whether  introduced  to 
him  by  others  or  by  themselves ;  but  he  showed  particular  attention 
to  those  who,  besides  their  legal  knowledge,  showed  proficiency  in 
music,  of  which  he  was  a  profound  judges  His  little  work  on  Purity 
of  Music  quoted  below  is  a  spedmen  of  his  refined  taste  in  this 
xespeot 

The  prindpsl  work  of  Thibaut  is  his  'System  des  Pandekten- 
Rechts,  mentioned  above^  of  which  the  eighth  edition  was  published 
at  Heidelbeig  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1834 ;  and  a  ninth  edition  was  edited 
after  the  author's  death,  by  Professor  Buchholti^  Jena,  1846.  This 
work  is  in  the  hands  of  nine  out  of  ten  lawyers  in  Germany,  but 
though  of  the  highest  value,  it  is  rather  a  difficult  book  to  beginners. 
The  following  are  the  other  works  of  Thibaut  according  to  the  date 
of  their  publication: — 1,  'De  genuina  Juris  Personarum  et  Rerum 
Indole  veroque  hujus  divisionis  Pretio,'  8vo,  Kiel,  1796,  is  a  disserts- 
tio  inauguralis  which  brought  the  young  author  the  honour  of  being 
attacked  by  Hugo.  2,  '  Juristische  Enoyklopadie  und  Methodologie/ 
8vo,  Altona,  1797.  8,  *  Versuche  tiber  einzehie  Theile  der  Theorie 
des  Rechts'  (Essays  on  several  Branches  of  the  Theory  of  the  Law), 
2  vols.  8vo,  Jena,  1798-1802;  2nd  edit,  1817,  translated  into  French 
by  De  Sandt  et  De  Chassat,  P^  1811.  4,  '  Ueber  Besitz  und  Yeijah- 
rung'  (On  Possession  and  Prescription),  8vo,  Jena,  1802,  a  work 
which  cansed  a  great  sensation,  but  was  afterwards  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  Savigny's  work  on  Possession.  5,  'Civilistische  Abhand- 
lungen '  (Essays  on  CivU  Law),  8vo,  Heidelbeig,  1814;  2nd  edit,  1822. 
6,  '  Ueber  Rehiheit  der  Tonkunst'  (On  Purity  of  Music),  8vo,  Hmdel- 
berg,  1825;  2nd  edit,  1826.  7.  'Ueber  die  Nothwendigkeit  ernes 
AUgemeinen  btugerllchen  Rechtee  in  Deutschland,'  (On  the  Necessity 
of  a  Common  Code  of  Laws  for  Germanv),  8vo,  Heidelberg,  1814. 
This  work  plsced  its  author  at  the  head  of  a  great  IsgiBlative  move- 
ment, and  a  short  explanation  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  understand  it  Ancient  Germsn  laws  snd  a  large  portion  of  the 
Roman  law  exist  there  together,  the  former  referring  principally  to 
landed  property,  entailed  estates,  and  others  called  'noble  estates,' 
the  different  hereditary  and  temporal  tenements  of  the  peasantry,  the 
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Buocession  to  sach  estateB,  the  legal  eonseqtienceB  of  marriage  inasmuch 
as  it  effects  complete  communion  of  property,  personal  and  real, 
between  husband  and  wife,  further  the  remnants  of  feudal  institu- 
tions, and  others ;  while  contracts,  the  common  succession  to  personal 
property  and  to  land,  except  entailed  estates  either  noble  or  yillain, 
testaments  (in  a  great  measure)  and  many  other  things  are  regulated 
by  the  Roman  law.  In  some  parts  of  Germany  the  German  and 
Roman  elements  of  the  law  are  knitted  together  by  modem  legisla- 
tion into  a  regular  code,  civil  and  criminal,  as  the  Austrian  code ;  the 
Prussian,  which  is  in  force  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia;  the  Bavarian  criminal  code,  the  work  of  Feuerbach,  in 
Bavaria  and  Oldenburg.  But  the  civil  law  in  the  latter  two  countries 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany,  except  Austria  and  Prussia,  is  that 
compound  of  Roman  and  German  elements  which  has  been  mentioned 
nboTO.  Besides  the  '  Common  Law,'  by  which  is  meant  the  Roman- 
German  compound  aforesaid,  there  is  a  variety  of  provincial  and  local 
laws,  among  which  the  laws  of  the  cities  of  Magdeburg,  Hamburg,  and 
Liibeck  deserve  a  particular  attention,  especially  the  law  of  Llibeck, 
since  it  is  not  only  shaped  into  the  form  of  a  oode,  but  is  the 
common  law  of  nearly  sSl  the  towns  of  North-Eastern  Germany  as 
well  as  those  in  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Eastern  Prussia  and  the 
so-called  German  provinces  of  Russia,  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Estho- 
nia.  To  augment  the  difficulties,  the  French  code  became  the  common 
law  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden. 

This  sketoh,  however  imperfect,  may  be  sufScient  to  show  that  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  Germany  is  no  easy  matter ;  and  that 
the  difficulties  increase  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  different  courts ;  and  hence  the  strange,  yet  under  such  circum- 
stances necessary  fact,  that  the  faculties  of  law  in  the  various  uni- 
versities  were,  and  partly  still  are,  so  many  courts  of  justice  before 
which  cases  used  to  be  brought  which  require  more  learning,  especially 
historical  learning,  than  is  generally  possessed  by  the  members  of  the 
common  courts  of  justice.  Thibaut's  proposal  was  to  fashion  this 
legal  chaos  into  a  general  code,  as  was  done  in  France ;  and  although 
he  admitted  that  the  task  would  be  veiy  difficxilt,  he  maintained  that 
what  had  been  done  in  France  would  diminish  the  difficulty.  His 
plan  soon  became  popular,  but  he  also  met  with  decided  adversaries, 
among  whom  Savigny  took  the  lead,  who  contended  that  G^ermany 
was  not  yet  ripe  **  for  a  common  legislation ;  that  the  idea  itself  was 
good,  but  that  there  were  so  many  scientific  (rather  theoretical)  difife- 
renoes  among  the  jurists  concerning  the  most  important  ]points,  that 
every  attempt  would  prove  abortive  till  matters  had  previously  been 
settled  scientifically."  Savigny  also  could  refer  to  an  example,  the 
Prussian  code  (Landrecht),  which,  though  only  an  experiment  upon  a 
portion  of  Germany,  is  yet  considered  to  be  a  failure :  he  avoided  to 
npeak  of  the  Austrian  code.  Thibaut  has  entered  into  many  details 
concerning  the  important  question  of  a  common  code  for  Germany,  in 
several  of  his  numerous  essajs,  dissertetions,  and  treatises  in  the 
principal  legal  reviews  of  his  country.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
'  Civilistisches  Archiv,'  and  tiie  *  Heidelberg  Jabrbficher.' 

(The  Life  cf  Thibaut,  in  Heiddherg  JahrbUcher,  year  1840.) 

THIELEN,  JAN  PHILIP  VAN,  was  bom  at  Mechlin  in  1618.  He 
was  of  a  noble  family,  and  lord  of  Cowenburg.  Though  he  received 
nn  education  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  was  instructed  in  every  branch 
of  polite  literature,  his  predilection  for  the  art  of  painting  induced 
him  to  become  a  disciple  of  Daniel  Segers.  Having  voluntarily 
placed  himself  under  so  able  an  iuBtructor,  his  improvement,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  rapid.  His  subjecte  were  usually  in  the  taste 
of  Segers,  garlands  of  flowers,  with  some  historical  design  in  the 
centre,  or  festoons  twining  round  vases  enriched  with  representations 
in  bas-relief.  He  always  copied  from  nature,  and  chose  his  flowers  in 
the  entire  perfection  of  their  beauty,  grouping  them  with  great  taste. 
His  pictures  are  v^  highlv  finished,  with  a  Tight  touch,  perhaps  less 
spirited  than  the  works  of  Segers;  but  it  is  sufficient  praise  to  say 
that  his  performances  rivalled  those  of  his  master.  He  was  mud^ 
employed  by  Philip  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  for  whom  most  of  his  finest 
performances  were  painted.  Two  of  his  capital  pictures  were  at 
Mechlin ;  they  represented  garlands  and  flowers,  and  many  insects  of 
different  kinds  on  the  leaves,  all  finished  with  exquisite  delicacy.  The 
figure  of  St.  Bernard  is  in  the  centre  of  the  one,  and  that  of  St.  Agatha 
in  the  other.  Weyermann  also  highly  commends  one,  which  has  in  the 
centre  a  nymph  sleeping,  watehed  by  a  satyr,  the  figures  being  painted 
by  Poelemburg.  He  died  in  1667.  Von  Thielen  seldom  inscribed  his 
name  on  any  of  his  wotks;  he  generally  marked  them  J.  or  P. 
Couwenburg. 

*  THIERRY,  AMiDiE-SIMON-DOMINIQUE.  was  bom  at  Blois,  in 
the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  on  August  2, 1797.  After  receiving  a 
careful  education,  he  at  first  devoted  himself  to  teaching,  and  received 
from  VatimesnU  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  History  at  Besan$on, 
where,  notwithstanding  his  moderation,  his  opinions  were  disapproved 
of  by  the  government,  and  he  experienced  many  official  persecutions. 
Under  the  mmistiy  of  Polignac  his  lectures  were  suspended  by  order. 
After  the  revolution  of  July  1880,  he  was  named  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Sadne.  In  1831  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Aoad^mie  des  Sciences.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  he  filled  the  office  of  master  of  requeste  in  the  coundl 
%f  state,  and  he  has  been  continued  in  the  office  under  the  Empire.  In 
addition  to  the  assistanoe  afforded  by  him  to  his  brother  Augustin,  he 


is  the  author  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  '  Histoire  de  la  Gauls  sous 
la  domination  romaine/  1826;  of  a  *  Resume  de  THistoire  de  la 
Guienne,'  1828 ;  of  a  '  Histoire  d'Attila  de  ses  fils  et  de  ses  Buooesseun 
en  Europe,  suivi  de  legeudes,*  1866;  and  a  *  Histoire  des  Qaulois;' 
a  '  Recite  de  I'Hist  Romaine,'  1860;  'Nouveaux  Recite,' 1864;  and 
*  Tableau  de  I'Empire  Romaine,*  1862.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  series 
of  interesting  essays  upon  various  characters  and  evente  connected  with 
Gallia  during  the  Frankish  domination,  which  have  appeared  within 
the  last  few  years  in  the  '  Revue  des  deux  mondes.' 

THIERRY,  JACQUES-NICHOLAS-AUGUSTIN,  the  distinguished 
historian,  the  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Blois  on 
May  10,  1795.  In  1805  he  commenced  his  studies  In  the  college  of 
his  native  town;  in  1811  he  entered  the  normal  school;  and  in  1813 
he  became  a  teacher  in  a  provincial  school.  In  1814  he  went  to  Paris, 
enlisting  himself  as  an  adherent  of  the  socialist  principles  of  the  Count 
St  Simon,  of  whom  he  became  the  friend  and  assistuit;  and  in  1816 
published  *  Des  nations  et  de  leors  rapports  mutuels.'  He  however 
shortly  penetrated  the  fallacy  and  shallowness  of  his  mastoids  doctrines, 
abjured  them,  and  became  with  Gomte  and  Dunoyer  the  editor,  in 
1817i  of  the  'Censeur  europ^en,'  a  liberal  political  joumaL  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  first  formed  the  theory  of  the  continued  existence  of 
two  classes  in  England — the  Norman  masters  and  the  Sazon  servants, 
^— whose  successive  struggles  he  traced  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  L 
in  an  essay  in  this  paper,  and  which,  with  much  perverted  ingenuity, 
but  with  perfect  honesty,  and  a  rare  and  oonsoientious  industry  and 
perseverance  in  historical  investigations  which  he  then  commenced,  he 
has  supported  in  all  his  subsequent  worka  On  the  suppression  of 
the  '  Censeiur  europ^en '  in  1820  he  proposed  to  the  editors  of  the 
*Courrier  Fran9ais '  a  aeries  of  letters  on  the  history  of  France,  for  he 
says  of  himself  that  he  had  then  found  that  history  was  his  trae 
vocation,  and  he  was  accepted  as  a  contributor.  With  the  second 
letter  commenced  the  official  attecks  on  his  writings.  Much  was 
erased,  still  he  pursued  his  course;  but  on  receiving  several  other 
letters  of  disapproval,  the  editors  wished  him  to  vaiy  his  subjectsL 
This  he  declined  doing,  and  he  ceased  his  contributions  io  January 
1821.  H«  then  returned  to  his  historical  studies^  which  however  he 
had  to  pursue  under  increased  difficulties  as  approaching  blindness 
rendered  him  unable  to  read,  but  he  bore  the  deprivation  with  pbiio- 
Bophical  calmness.  In  1825  he  published  his  '  Histoire  de  la  conqudte 
de  I'Angleterre  par  lea  Normands,*  a  work  which,  despite  his  false 
theory  of  the  ever-enduring  difierenoe  of  classification  of  the  two 
races,  is  of  a  high  merits  as  displaying  great  power  of  acute  discrimi- 
nation, the  result  of  vast  labour  digested  by  a  well-regulated  mind, 
with  pleasing  and  animated  descriptions  grouping  the  peculiarities  of 
the  time,  and  an  animated  style.  It  has  gone  through  many  editions 
and  has  been  translated  into  English  and  German.  In  1827  he  issued 
his  letters  from  the  '  Courrier  Fran9ais'  in  an  extended  and  collected 
form  under  the  title  of  '  Lettres  but  I'histoire  de  France,'  which  have 
also  been  translated  into  English.  In  1828  a  nervous  disorder,  added 
to  his  now  rapidly  failing  sight,  occasioned  his  being  sent  by  his 
medical  adviser  to  Hydres,  near  Toulon,  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  sea-air 
of  the  Mediterranean.  While  residing  here  for  nearly  two  years,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aoaddmie  des  Inscriptions  et  Bellee- 
Lettres,  and  was  created  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  of 
which  subsequently  he  wsa  made  an  officer.  The  years  1831  to 
1885  he  passed  partly  at  the  warm  baths  of  Luxeuil  and  partly 
at  Yesoul  in  Haute-Sadne,  during  which  time,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  brother,  he  composed  his  '  Dix  ans  d'^tudes  historiques,* 
a  series  of  excellent  essajs,  the  product  of  his  previous  investi- 
gations, which  was  published  in  1885.  At  this  time^  he  was  called 
to  Paris  by  Guisot,  who  was  then  minister  of  public  instruotioo, 
who  confided  to  him  the  editing  of  a  'Reoueil  des  documente  in^diU 
de  I'histoire  du  tiers-^tots,'  which  forms  a  part  of  the  '  Collection  des 
documente  in^dite  de  Thistoire  de  France.'  In  1840  he  published  his 
'Recite  des  temps  M^rovingiens,  prdc^d^  des  considerations  sor 
I'histoire  de  France,'  to  which  the  Academy  awarded  their  prize,  and 
of  which  also  there  is  an  EngHsh  translation.  A  collected  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  in  1858,  and  he  died  on  May  22, 1856. 

As  an  historian  Thieny  takes  rank  with  Michelet  and  Guizot.  Less 
profound  in  philosophical  disquisition  than  Guizot,  less  eloquent  and 
imaginative  than  Michelet,  he  excels  both  in  the  power  of  grouping 
large  masses  of  deteil,  and  of  seizing  and  presenting  every  point  of 
interest  or  importence;  he  combines  picturesque  efiecte  with  minute 
knowledge;  and  his  style  is  earnest  and  lucid  though  not  always 
elegant.  He  had  also  the  merit  of  remaining  consistently  devoted  to 
his  vocation.  While  nearly  every  French  writer  of  eminence  looked 
forward  to  political  infiuence  or  employment  as  his  reward — and  many 
contrived  to  attain  them,  too  often  by  a  sacrifice  of  their  previous  prin- 
ciples or  opinions — Thierry  held  on  his  way  undeviatingly.  His  oonso« 
lation  under  various  afflictions  he  has  himself  steted :  ''Blind  and  suffer- 
ing, without  hope  and  without  intermission,  I  will  give  this  testimony 
which  from  me  no  one  will  disbeUeve ;  there  is  something  in  the  world 
better  tiian  physical  enjoymente,  better  than  property,  better  even 
than  health ;  it  is  a  devoted  attechmeht  to  a  science." 

JuLiB  Thibrbt,  whose  maiden  name  was  Qu^rangal,  became 
the  wife  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  notice  in  1881,  and  was  of 
the  most  essential  service  to  him  in  his  then  steto  of  total  blindneMi 
In  1836  she  published  '  BckoM  de  mosoiB  auz  ISme  et  19me  aidole^' 
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for  whioh  her  hosbftad  wrote  an  inirodaciion.  She  was  also  the  author 
of  a  number  of  clever  easa^^s  in  the  'Revue  des  deux  mondes.*  She 
died  on  June  10, 1844. 

*  THIERS,  LOUIS-ADOLPHE,  French  atatesman  and  historian, 
was  bom  at  Marseille  on  the  16th  of  April  1797*  His  father  was  a 
working  locksmith ;  his  mother  was  of  a  mercantile  family  of  the 
town  which  had  fallen  in  droumetanoes,  but  could  boast  of  having 
given  birth  to  Joseph  and  Andrew  Chcnier.  Through  the  influence  of 
his  mother's  family,  Thiers  was  admitted  when  a  boy  to  the  Lyceum 
of  Marseille,  where  he  was  one  of  those  who  received  a  gratuitous 
education  at  the  imperial  expense.  It  was  intended  that  he  should 
proceed  from  the  school  to  the  £cole  Poly  technique,  in  order  to  be 
educated  for  the  military  service  of  the  empire ;  but  the  fall  of  the 
empire  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  having  put  an  end  to  this 
design,  he  resolved  to  become  an  'avocat'  and  went  to  Aix  to  study 
juriBprudence.  It  was  at  the  college  of  Aix  that  he  formed  his 
acquaiutance  with  M,  Mignet,  then  aUo  a  student  of  law  there,  and 
between  whom  and  M.  Thiers  there  has  ever  since  been  a  close  in- 
timacy both  personal  and  political.  At  Aix  young  Thiers  distinguished 
himself  by  his  vivacity  and  talent,  and  his  fondness  for  historical  and 
economical  studies.  A  ourious  story  is  told  illustrative  of  his  clever- 
ness while  at  college.  The  authorities  of  the  college  had  offered  it 
prize  for  the  best  iloge  on  Yauvenargues ;  and  Thiers  had  given  in 
an  ^oge  whioh  was  found  to  be  the  best.  At  that  time,  however, 
political  feeling  ran  high  among  the  authorities  of  the  coU^e— some 
being  eager  liberals,  and  others  eager  royalists ;  and,  it  having  trans- 
pired, b^ore  the  opening  of  the  sealed  packets  containing  the  com- 
petitors' names,  that  the  author  of  the  successful  -  dloge  was  the 
young  liberal  M.  Thiers,  the  royalist  party  among  the  judges  were 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  prize  being  awarded.  No  prize  was 
given,  and  the  same  subject  was  prescribed  for  competition  in  the 
following  year.  That  year  Thiers  again  sent  in  the  identical  ^loge 
whioh  had  in  his  opinion  been  unfairly  treated  in  the  former  year. 
It  was  pronounced  to  be  seoond  in  merit,  the  prize  being  awarded  to 
another  essay  which  had  been  sent  from  Paris.  It  remained  to  ascer- 
tain who  was  the  author  of  this  piece ;  and  greatly  to  the  discomfi- 
ture of  the  judges,  when  the  sealed  packet  containing  the  name  was 
opened,  it  was  found  that  the  writer  of  this  ^loge  also  was  M.  Thiers, 
who  had  resorted  to  this  trick,  partly  by  way  of  revenge,  partly  by 
way  of  frolic. 

His  education  having  been  finished,  M.  Thiers  began  practice  as  an 
'avocat,'  but  had  little  success.  He  therefore,  turned  his  attention 
to  literature,  and  removed  to  Paris.  Many  stories  are  told  of  his 
extreme  poverty  at  this  time,  and  of  the  shifts  to  which  he  was  put ; 
but  these  are  oontradicted  by  his  friends,  who  assert  them  to  be  the 
calumnies  of  political  animosity.  At  all  events,  about  the  year  1823, 
M.  Thiers  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Manuel,  whose  political 
influence  was  then  at  its  highest,  was  by  him  introduced  to  M.  Etienne^ 
the  conductor  of  the  *  Constitutionnel,'  and  b^gan  to  contribute  re- 
gularly to  that  journal  on  political  and  other  subjects.  While  thus 
earning  a  moderate  livelihood  as  a  liberal  jouroaliEt  under  the 
Restoration,  he  was  privately  engaged  in  authorship  of  a  more  ambi- 
tious kind.  Act  early  as  1828  he  had  written  a  sketch  entitled  '  The 
Pyrenees  and  the  South  of  France  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December  1822,'  of  which  a  transUtion  appeared  in  English ;  and 
about  the  same  time,  assisted  by  information  on  financial  subjects 
supplied  him  by  M.  le  Baron  Louis,  a  great  authority  on  suoh  matters^ 
he  wrote  an  account  of  Law  and  his  schemes,  which  appear^  in  a 
review.  But  the  work  which  he  had  prescribed  for  his  leisure  was  a 
'History  of  the  French  Revolution.'  He  had  diligently  gathered 
documentary  materials ;  and,  in  order  to  inform  himself  on  special 
topics,  he  made  it  his  business  to  become  acquainted  with  survivors 
who  had  acted  special  parts  in  that  great,  crisis.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1828,  and  the  othen  were  suooessively  published,  till  the 
work  was  completed  in  1830.  At  first  th^  work  did  not  attract  much 
attention ;  but  before  it  was  concluded,  it  had  produced  a  powerful 
sensation.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  many  histories  of  the 
French  Revolution;  but,  published  as  the  work  of  M.  Thiers  was 
during  the  Restoration,  the  sympathies  whioh  it  showed  with  the 
Revolution,  and  the  boldness  vrith  which  it  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
reputations  of  the  great  actors  in  that  extraordinary  drama,  were 
somethiog  original  in  French  historical  literature^  Even  now,  though 
its  aoeuraoy  has  been  assailed  in  many  points,  and  though  there  are 
many  rival-histories  of  the  Revolution,  characterised  by  merits  of  a 
different  kind,  the  work,  by  reason  of  its  fullness  of  detail,  and  its 
vivacity  of  style^  retains  a  high  plaoe  both  in  France  and  in  other 
oountrifis.    * 

It  was  the  Revolution  of  1880  however  that  brought  M.  Thiers  into 
prominence  in  the  active  politias  of  France.  M.  Cormenin,  one  of  his 
bitterest  critics,  thus  sarcastically  sums  up  the  tenor  of  the  life  of  M. 
Thiers  prior  to  this  epoch,  in  one  of  his  well-known  sketches  published 
under  the  name  of  Timon.  <'  Bom  poor,  he  required  fortune;  bom 
obscure,  he  required  a  name;  an  unsuccessful  'avooat'  he  became  a 
'litdrrateur,'  and  threw  himself  into  the  liberal  party  rather  from 
neoessitv  than  firom  conviction."  At  the  Revolution  of  1830,  he  con- 
tinnee,  Ji.  Thiers  was  nothings  '<  neither  elector  nor  eligible^  neither 
deputy  nor  minister,  nor  even  academician:"  and  but  for  this  event, 
he  says^  *' he  would  h»Ye  grown  old  in  the  esteem  of  a  literuy  dique.'' 


These  are  the  expressions  of  a  satirist,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of 
many  other  men  who  have  been  eminent  in  France  since  1830.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Thiers  contributed  powerfully  to  the  preparation 
for  the  Revolution.  Both  in  consequence  of  his  history  and  of  his 
writings  as  a  journalist  he  was  already  recognised  some  time  before  the 
Revolution  as  one  of  the  most  active  men  of  the  revolutionary  party 
among  the  French  liberals,  as  distinct  from  iJie  <  doctrinaire'  party,  of 
which  the  Due  de  BrogUe,  M.  de  Remusat,  Duvergie  de  Hausanne,  and 
Quizot  were  the  heads.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Lafitte, 
Manuel,  Beranger,  and  Armand  Carrell ;  and  when  the  last  of  these 
projected  the  famous  journal  called  the  '  National,'  as  an  organ  of  the 
more  revolutionary  form  of  liberalism,  he  associated  Thiers  aud 
Mignet  with  himself  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  on.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  three  should  be  editors  in  turn,  each  for  a  year ;  and  Thiers 
was  chosen  editor  for  the  first  year.  The  first  number  appeared  on 
the  Ist  of  January  1830,  and  no  journal  did  more  to  damage  the  cause 
of  Bourbon  legitimacy  during  the  first  half  of  that  year.  The  main 
idea  of  the  journal  under  the  management  of  Thiers,  say  the  French 
writers,  was  "  guerre  h  la  royaut^,  mais  guerre  legale,  guerre  consti- 
tutionelle,  guerre  au  nom  de  la  charta"  In  other  words,  the  opinions 
of  M.  Thiers  were  not  those  of  the  Republic ;  aud  what  he  wanted  was 
something  in  Franoe  that  should  be  tantamount  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688  in  England — Le.,  that  should  secure  constitutional  sovereignty 
with  a  change  of  person.  The  natural  issue  of  such  views  was 
Orleanism;  and,  accordingly,  after  the  three  days  of  July  (duriog 
which  the  office  of  the  '  National '  was  the  headquarters  of  the  oppo< 
sition  to  government,  though  M.  Thiers  was  afterwards  accused  of 
having  consulted  his  personal  safety  when  affairs  were  at  the  worst  by 
withdrawing  from  the  immediate  scene  of  dauger),  M.  Thiers  had  an 
important  share  with  Lafitte  and  others  in  the  arrangements  which 
brought  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne.  This  solution  exaetly  answered 
his  views,  which  were  as  adverse  to  a  pure  Republic  as  to  legitimacy ; 
he  prepared  the  public  mind  for  it  by  placards  and  the  like;  and 
it  was  he  who  undertook  the  mission  to  Neuilly  to  invite  Louis 
Philippe  to  assume  the  government. 

M.  Thiers  was,  of  course,  a  prominent  man  in  the  new  system  of 
thiogs  which  ho  had  helped  to  bring  about.  He  first  held  an  office 
in  the  Finance  ministry  under  his  old  patron  M.  le  Baron  Louis,  and 
showed  such  talent  in  the  office  that,  when  this  first  cabinet  of  Louis- 
Philippe  resigned  in  November  1880,  the  minister  recommended 
Thiers  as  his  suooessor.  M.  Thiers  prudently  declined  so  sudden  a 
promotion,  and  contented  himself  with  an  unde^Becretal7ship  in  the 
Lafitte  ministry,  which  lasted  from  November  1830  till  March  1831. 
In  this  ministiy  he  still  made  financial  administration  his  specisJity  ; 
while  as  deputy  for  Aix  he  began  his  career  as  a  parliamentary  orator. 
At  first  his  attempts  in  this  latter  character  were  not  very  successful, 
his  extremely  diminutive,  and  even  odd  and  mean  appearance  operating 
to  his  prejudice  in  the  tribune;  but  very  soon  he  acquirod  that 
wonderful  volubility  and  that  power  of  easy,  familiar,  anecdotic  and 
amusing,  and  yet  bold  and  indsive  rhetoric  which  have  characterised 
his  oratory  since,  and  which  contrast  so  markedly  with  the  graver  and 
more  earnest  eloquence  of  Guizot.  On  the  accession  of  the  Casimir 
Perier  ministry  in  Maix^h  1831,  M.  Thiers  went  out  of  office,  and  had 
even  to  contest  the  election  at  Aix  with  an  adherent  of  the  ministry ; 
but  very  soon  he  deserted  the  opposition  and  astounded  the  Chamber 
by  a  speech  against  its  policy.  The  consequence  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  commission  on  the  budget, 
in  whose  name  he  presented  the  report ;  and  that,  on  the  other  himd, 
he  lost  his  popularity,  and  was  assailed  everywhere  as  a  traitor  to 
liberalism  and  a  mere  political  charlatan.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
visited  Italy  on  a  political  mission,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  writing 
a  history  of  Florence^  On  the  accession  of  the  Sonlt  ministry  in 
October  1882  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  M.  Thiers  was  placed  to 
his  mind:  at  last  however  he  was  fixed  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  M.  Guizot  being  appointed  Minister  of  Publie  Instruction, 
and  M.  le  Due  de  BrogUe  being  also  in  the  cabinet  As  Minister  of 
the  Interior  M.  Thiers  planned  and  exeouted  the  arrest  of  the  Duchess 
de  Berry.  On  the  subdivision  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  he  chose 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works;  and  it  was  while  hold- 
ing this  office  that  he  declared  himself  in  various  important  questions 
affecting  the  internal  politics  of  France.  His  interest  in  the  railway 
system  and  in  the  question  of  tariff  reform  led  him  to  visit  England; 
and  the  result  was  that  though  he  advocated  a  political  alliance  with 
England,  he  depreoated  a  commercial  alliance,  and  deolared  in  favour 
of  a  Protectionist  policy.  **  As  for  freedom  of  commerce,"  says  one 
of  his  biographers,  *'M.  Thiers  had  little  fSuth  in  the  theories  of  the 
cosmopolite  dreamers."  He  also  favoured  all  measures  tending  to  cen- 
tralisation in  France.  "M.  Thiers,"  save  the  same  biographer,  *' loves 
to  cite  those  two  acts  of  his  life  whi(ui  he  regards  as  great  services 
rendered  to  his  country ~  his  having  saved  the  nationid  industry  by 
maintaining  the  protective  system,  and  the  Frenoh  unity  by  centrali- 
sation." In  general  politics  the  part  taken  by  M.  Thiers  was  sueh 
that  he  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  popular  liberal,  but  rather  as  a 
deoided  Orleanist  and  therefore  Conservative,  His  hostility  to  political 
associations  increased  his  unpopularity  witii  the  Republican  or  ad- 
vanced liberal  party.  In  short,  Thiers  had  made  up  his  mind  to  live 
and  die  as  a  minister  of  Louis-Philippe.  This  position  he  retained 
after  tho  le-ooDstraotion  of  the  Boolt  minislry  in  April  188i.    Eo 
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then  resumed  the  Minietry  of  the  Interior,  in  whidh  capacity  he  had 
to  direct  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  Lyon  insurrection.  He 
retained  the  same  ministry,  under  Marshal  Qerard  and  M.  le  Due 
de  Broglie  till  February  1836;  and  he  was  at  the  side  of  Marshal 
Hortier  when  that  general  lost  his  life  by  the  ezploeion  of  Fiesdii^ 
infernal  machine  (July  28,  1835).  At  length,  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  Broglie  ministry,  Thiers  attained  the  highest  political  position  to 
which  he  could  aspire,  in  being  named  by  Louis  Philippe  to  the 
presidency  of  the  council  and  the  ministry  for  Foreign  Afi^rs  (Feb. 
22, 1836).  He  remained  at  the  head  of  the  government  till  August 
1886,  when  a  difference  with  the  king  on  Spanish  affairs  obliged  him 
to  resign.  He  was  again  chief  minister  in  1840,  and  then  showed 
himself  rather  against  the  English  alliance  and  eager  for  a  war-polioy 
which  would  gratify  the  military  passions  of  France ;  but  Quizot  at 
length  succeeded  in  adapting  himBelf  to  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  Louis- 
Philippe^  and  during  the  last  years  of  this  king^s  reign,  the  Thiers 
party  was  one  of  the  elements  of  the  opposition— in  its  own  opinion, 
the  most  powerful  element,  though  not  in  reality  such.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  M.  Thiers,  relieved  from  official  duty,  returned  to  author^ 
ship  and  produced,  in  continuation  of  his  former  work,  his  well-known 
'  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire '  (1845).  While  the  literary 
merits  of  this  work  are  acknowledged,  its  accuracy  has  been  impeached 
on  various  hands. 

The  revolution  of  1848,  proving  as  It  did  that  there  were  deeper 
forces  at  work  in  France  than  were  represented  by  the  alternative  of  a 
Thiers  ministry  or  a  Quizot  ministry,  seems  to  have  terminated  the 
political  existence  of  M.  Thiers  as  well  as  that  of  his  rival  During 
the  Revolution,  indeed,  Thiers  was  for  a  moment  seen  exerting  himself 
as  the  man  to  whom  it  fell  of  right  to  be  called  in  when  Guiaot  had 
disappeared;  but  he  was  immediately  swept  away  along  with  the 
Orleanism  which  he  represented,  snd  the  Republicans  had  the  use  of 
the  victory  which  the  people  had  gained.  While  the  republic  lasted, 
Thiers,  so  far  as  his  influence  was  openly  exerted  at  all,  appewed 
chiefly  as  the  opponent  of  the  Socialist  party,  and  of  the  tendencies 
uf  the  Republic  generally.  He  spoke  against  the  "right  to  labour" 
and  the  *'  ateliers  nationaux  "  in  the  National  Assembly  (of  whioh, 
OB  well  as  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  he  was  a  member) ;  and  he 
wrote  at  the  same  time  his  treatises  'Dn  Droit  de  Propri^t^"  (1848) 
and  'Du  Communisme'  (1849)  by  way  of  answer  to  the  theories  of 
the  Socialists.  His  real  political  aim  at  this  time  was  doubtless  the 
restoration  of  the  Orleans  djnasty  in  some  form  or  other;  and,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  this  aim  that  in  1851,  daring  the 
Presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  visited  the  exiled  Orleans  family  in 
England.  The  coup  d'etat  came  to  destroy  all  Orleanist  schemes  as 
weU  as  those  of  the  Republicans  and  the  Legitimists ;  and  M.  Thiers 
found  himself  an  exile  for  a  time.  He  resided  first  in  Brussek;  and 
was  afterwards  a^n  in  London.  He  now  resides  in  Paris,  acquiescing 
in  the  Empire  like  so  many  others  once  prominent  in  active  French 
polities,  but  not  reconciled  to  it  so  as  either  to  be  offered  or  to  accept 
employment  under  it  He  is  understood  to  be  engaged  in  literary 
labour,  like  his  old  rival  Quizot;  for  whom  however  now  that  the  lives 
of  both  are  seen  in  retrospect^  men  in  general  seem  to  entertain  on 
the  whole  a  far  higher  degree  of  respect  than  they  accord  to  the 
nimble  and  volatile  Thiers.  Wont  of  earnest  principle  is  a  oommon 
charge  against  politicians ;  but  against  no  politician  of  modem  times  has 
the  charge  been  so  incessantly  repeated  both  by  French  and  by  foreign 
writers  as  against  M.  Thiera ;  and  among  numerous  French  sketches 
of  his  life  and  character  there  are  few  friendly  in  spirit.     {See  Supp.] 

THIERSCH,  FRIEDRICH-WILHELM,  pnvy  oouneellor  and 
professor  of  ancient  literature  in  the  University  of  Miiniob,  was 
bom  on  June  17,  1784,  at  Eirschcheidnngen  near  Freiburg,  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  After  being  prepared  at  school  be  was  sent 
to  the  college  at  Naumberg.  He  then  went  to  the  University  of 
Leipaio  in  1804,  where  he  studied  theology  and  philosophy,  which  last 
became  his  favourite  pursuit  In  1807  he  removed  to  Gottingen, 
studied  under  Heyne,  and  received  a  degree  in  1808  after  delivering 
an  essay,  *  Specimen  editioms  Symposii  Platonis,'  and  was  appointed  a 
teacher  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Uiat  town.  The  remarkable  talent  for 
instmotion  which  he  here  displayed  occasioned  his  being  appointed 
professor  in  the  newly-established  Gymnasium  at  Miinich,  where  he 
became,  by  his  active  exertions,  the  great  promoter  of  philological 
studies  in  Bavaria.  The  appointment  however  of  a  foreigner  as  he 
was  then  oonsidered,  oansed  much  dislike  among  many,  and  the  oppo- 
sition waa  carried  on  with  extreme  virulence^  while  a  paper  which  he 
published  in  1810  on  the  recognised  difference  between  North  and 
South  Germany,  increased  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  asserted  his 
life  was  attempted,  and  it  no  doubt  disturbed,  though  it  could  not 
idtogether  impede,  his  exertions.  Of  this  contest,  which  however  he 
lived  down,  Jacobs  has  given  a  trustworthy  aeoount  in  his  *  Persona- 
lien,'  published  in  1840.  Towards  the  end  of  this  unworthy  quarrel  he 
established  a  philological  institute,  which  in  1812  was  united  with 
the  Miinich  Academy,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  unite  the  talent  of  the 
scholars,  he  oommenoed  publishing  the  '  Acta  philologomm  monaoen- 
sium,'  which  oontalnad  papers  by  several  eminent  men  besides  him- 
self, and  was  continued  firom  1811  to  1825,  forming  three  volumeai 
During  thft  war  of  liberation  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  military 
organisation  of  the  students.  In  1818  he  journeyed  to  Paris,  where  he 
formed  an  InUmaoy  with  Yisconti;  thenoe  he  visited  England;  and 


was  then  sent  as  commissioner  from  Bavaria  to  demand  the  reatitation 
of  the  objects  of  art  of  which  it  had  been  despoiled.  He  also,  at  this 
time,  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  re-establishment  and  liberation  of 
Greece,  endeavouring  to  promote  a  scientific  union  with  Germany  by 
means  of  the  Miinich  Aouiemy,  and  by  the  constitution  of  an  Athe- 
nnum  in  which  young  Greeks  might  be  educated.  To  further  his 
object  he  visited  dount  Capo  d'Istria  at  Vienna  in  1815,  but  took  no 
•put  in  his  political  designs.  At  this  time  all  his  literary  activity  took 
this  direction,  either  in  reference  to  the  language  or  the  antiquities  of 
that  country.  In  1812  he  published  a  Greek  grammar,  particularly 
of  the  Homeric  dialect,  in  which  the  syntax  is  explained  from  its 
simplest  to  the  most  oompUoated  forms,  and  which  has  gone  through 
several  editions.  In  1820  he  published  an  edition  of  Pindar's  Odea, 
with  an  introduction,  explanatory  notes,  and  a  German  translation  in 
verse,  a  work  that  was  received  with  great  approbation,  as  was  also 
that  <  Ueber  die  Epochen  des  bildenden  Kunst  unter  den  Grieohen'  (On 
the  Epochs  of  the  Plastic  Art  among  the  Greeks),  between  1816  and 
1825,  in  4  vols.,  and  which  has  been  since  reprinted.  To  extend  and 
improve  his  archseological  knowledge  he  visited  Italy  in  1822,  and  the 
result  was  given  to  the  world  in  1826  in  his  'Reisen  naoh  Italien,'  io 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Schom,  Gerhard,  and  Elensei  In  1831  he 
made  a  jour  .ey  to  Greece,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  his 
exertions  had  no  doubt  considerable  influence  in  procuring  the  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  of  Greece  on  the  head  of  Otho,  the  son  of  the  king 
of  Bavaria.  On  his  return,  he  published  in  2  vols.,  in  1838,  *  De  I'^Ut 
aotuel  de  la  Grice  et  des  moyeos  d'arriver  k  sa  restoration,'  a  work 
written  in  French,  of  which  language  he  was  by  no  means  a  complete 
master.  The  first  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Capo  d'Istria,  and  of  his  own  proceedings  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Otho*s  election,  both  the  faots  and  the  opinions  propounded 
therein  being  liable  to  considerable  doubt  In  the  second  volume, 
<  On  the  situation  of  Greece,  and  the  Means  to  be  adopted  to  restore 
it  to  tranquillity,'  the  most  valuable  parts  are  thoee  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  antiquities,  hjs  politioal  schemes  being  very  vague  and 
indefinite. 

In  the  meftntime  he  had  become  involved  in  a  fresh  subject  of  con- 
troversy. He  had  been  commisaioned  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
state  of  the  Gymnasiums  (or  higher  schools)  in  Bavaria,  and  in  l^^^^ie 

Eublished  his  first  not  very  favourable  report  of  them — '  Ueber  ge- 
ihrte  Schulen,  mit  besonderen  Riicksicht  auf  Baiem '  ^On  Classical 
Schools,  particularly  as  to  those  of  Bavaria),  and  which  by  18S7  was 
increased  to  three  volumes,  and  to  which  another,  'Ueber  die neuesten 
Angriffe  auf  die  Universitaten'  (On  the  latest  Attacks  on  the  Universi- 
ties), forms  a  necessary  appendix,  for  there  he  warmly  supports  the  old 
classical  studies,  and  he  has  had  a  host  of  antagonists  who  advocate  in 
preference  the  Real  schools.  [The  Real  schools,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
state,  are  schools  in  which  the  study  of  the  classics  is  not  made  impera- 
tive, and  to  some  extent  they  resemble  the  proprietary  or  commercial 
schools  of  England,  in  which  what  is  called  a  more  generally  useful 
system  of  instraction  is  pursued.]  It  is  not  necessary  to  detaU  this 
controversy,  which  is  not  ended,  though  Thierseh  continues  to  maintain 
his  position.  In  1847  he  rendered  oonsiderable  service  by  repressing, 
by  his  influence  and  advice,  an  outbreak  of  the  ultramontane  party 
among  the  students  of  the  University.  Thiersch,  in  addition  to  the 
works  above  mentioned,  has  been  a  freouent  and  valuable  contributor 
to  the  publications  of  the  Miinioh  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  and 
has  written  and  published  pamphlets  on  some  subjects  of  exciting 
though  temporary  interest;  one,  in  which  he  supported  the  exemption 
of  Protestants  from  the  necessity  of  bowing  the  knee  on  certain  oers- 
monials,  is  highly  valued  by  his  fellow-believers.  His  oontributions  to 
classical  literature,  his  activity  in  advooatiog  the  freedom  of  Oreeoi^ 
and  his  strenuous  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  education  of  a  hig)i 
order,  not  only  in  Bavaria  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany,  have 
acquired  him  a  high  and  well-deserved  estimation  among  the  whole  ol 
his  fellow-countrymen.    [See  Sufplbment.] 

THION DE  LA  CHAUME,  CLAUDEESPRIT,  an emhient  Firench 
physician,  was  bom  at  Paris,  January  16, 1750.  His  father,  who  was 
a  banker,  gave  him  an  excellent  education,  and  destined  him  originally 
for  the  bar,  but  he  himself  preferred  the  study  of  medicine.  He 
commenced  his  studies  at  Paris  with  great  success,  but,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  took  his  Dootor*s  degree  at  Rheimsi  In  1773  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  military  hospital  at  Monaco  in  Italy, 
which  was  then  occupied  by  a  French  garrison;  and  in  1778  to  that 
at  Ajacdo  in  Corsica.  His  leal  and  talents  were  rewarded  by  the 
rank  of  chief  physician  to  the  troops  destined  to  lay  siage  to  Minorca 
and  shortly  afterwards  to  Gibraltar.  Here  he  had  to  treat  a  fatal 
epidemic  which  prevailed  among  the  combined  French  Imd  Spanish 
forces  in  a  typhoid  form,  the  description  of  which  same  disease 
immortalised  the  name  of  Pringle  towards  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  This  same  squadron  had  already  put  ashore  and  left  at 
Cadis  a  great  number  of  Frenchmen  that  had  been  attacked  by  the 
dinase,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  September  1782,  it  came  to  the  bay 
of  Algesiras.  Here  the  naval  hospitsl  oould  only  receive  fifty  of  their 
dok,  while  as  many  as  five  hundred  were  in  want  of  admission ;  and 
to  place  these  us  private  houaea  was  not  only  a  vsty  diflkmlt,  but  also 
an  undesirable  proceeding.  In  these  embarraasing  cironmstancea 
Thion  de  la  Chaume  oonomved  the  happy  idea  of  making  the  sick 
encamp  under  tenta  as  soon  as  they  landed,  on  arrangemant  whioh  waa 
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dictated  by  the  dimate,  the  eeasoD,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
of  which  the  boldness  was  justified  by  success.  La  Chaume  himself 
was  attacked  by  the  epidemic,  and  a  great  number  of  medical  officers 
of  all  ranks,  as  well  as  the  nurses,  were  carried  oflf  by  it.  When  peace 
\ra9  concluded  La  Chaume  returned  to  France,  and  was  reoeiTed  with 
distinction  by  the  Comte  d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.),  who  had 
been  a  witness  of  his  self-devotion  and  success  at  Algesiras,  and  who 
appointed  him  to  be  one  of  bis  own  physicians.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  married,  but  in  the  winter  of  1785>86  he  found  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  rapid  progress  made  by  a  pulmonary  disease  which  had  for 
some  time  threatened  him,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  the  south 
of  France.  Hei«  he  met  with  the  kindest  attentions  from  the  officers 
of  the  regiment  which  he  had  formerly  taken  charge  of  at  Ajaocio, 
who  were  at  tbis  time  in  garrison  at  Montpellier ;  at  which  place  he 
died,  October  28,  1786,  at  the  eariy  age  of  thirty-sijL  Thion  de  la 
Chaume  wrote  but  little,  though  he  is  said  to  have  carefully  noted 
down  every  night  whatever  he  had  seen  during  the  day  worth  record- 
ing ;  he  nevertheless  occupies  a  high  rank  in  the  list  of  army  surgeons. 
His  writings  consist  almost  entirely  of  articles  in  medical  dictionaries 
and  periodicals,  of  which  the  most  interesting  is  the  account  of  the 
epidemic  at  Algesiras,  which  was  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  '  Journal  de  M^cine  Militaire.     {Biographie  Mfdieale.) 

•THIRLWALL,  RT.  REV.  CONNOP,  Bishop  of  St  David*s,  was 
bom  in  1797,  at  Stepney,  in  Middlesex.  His  father  wss  rector  of 
Bowers-Gifibrd,  Essex.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  degree  of  &A.  in  1818,  and  M.A.  in  1821, 
and  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  2825,  but  withdrew  from  the  legal  profession,  was 
ordained,  and  became  rector  of  Eirby-under-Dale,  Yorkshire^  In 
1828  appeared  the  first  volume  of  'The  History  of  Rome^'  by  0.  B. 
Niebuhr,  translated  by  Julius  Charles  Hare,  M.A.,  and  Connop  Thirl- 
wall,  H.A.,  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^  8vo,  and  they 


translated  also  the  second  volume^  but  the  third  volume^  published  In 
1832,  after  Niebuhr*s  death,  was  transited  by  Dr.  W.  Smith  and  Dr. 
L.  Schmitz.  In  1885  Mr.  Thirlwall  published  in  *  Lardner*s  Cabinet 
Cydopssdia '  the  first  volume  of  his '  History  of  Qreece,*  and  the 
work  was  completed  in  8  vols.  12mo.  It  commences  with  a  series  of 
learned  inquiries  into  the  early  history  and  antiquities  of  Qreece^  and 
extends  to  the  capture  of  Corinth  by  Mummins,  bo.  146,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  Greeoe  into  a  Roman  province^  A  few  pages  on  the  future 
state  of  the  country  completes  the  work.  In  1840  he  took  the  degrees 
of  B.D.  and  D.D.,  and  in  the  same  year  was  created  Bishop  of  St. 
David's.  He  wss  formerly  taa  Examiner  of  the  University  of  London, 
and  is  now  Visitor  of  St  David's  Collie,  Lampeter. 

In  1845  Bishop  Thirlwall  commenced  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition  of  his '  History  of  Qreece^'  the  plan  of  the  work  being  oonaider- 
ably  enlarged,  as  well  as  the  materials  improved  and  expanded—'  The 
History  of  Greece/  by  Connop  Thirlwall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  Davids, 
8  vols.  8vo,  1845-52.  In  1851  was  published  *  A  History  of  Qreece, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Destruction  of  Corinth,  B.0. 146,  mainly 
based  upon  that  of  Connop  Thirlwall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St  David's,'  by 
Leonhard  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
12mo,  London.  In  the  preface  to  this  work  Dr.  Schmitz  makes  the 
following  remarks : — **  Within  the  Isst  fifty  years  more  has  been  done 
by  both  English  and  foreign  scholars  to  elucidate  the  history  of 
Qreece  than  at  any  former  period  since  the  revival  of  learning ;  and 
the  results  of  all  these  labours  are  two  English  works  on  the  history 
of  Qreece  such  as  no  other  nation  can  boast  of."  These  two  works, 
he  observes,  "  have  been  executed  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Qrote 
in  a  manner  which  throws  all  previous  attempts  of  a  similar  nature 
into  the  shade.** 

Bishop  Thirlwall  has  not  written  any  other  work  of  importance.  A 
few  of  his  Sermons  and  of  his  Charges  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese 
have  been  published  in  a  separate  form. 


END  OF  VOLUME  V. 
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The  fbllowing  is  a  list  of  the  names  oi  persons  who  have  died  sinoe  the  publioation  of  the  *  Penny  Cyolopffidia/  and  of  **  those 
living  names  "  whioh,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  announoement  in  the  Prospeotus,  are  included  in  the  fifth  volome  of  the  Biograpiiioa] 
Division  of  the  '  English  Cyolopeedia.'    The  asterisk  is  prefixed  to  names  of  living  persons  :— 


lUevynaid,  Cofont  Bdnard 
*RAcsynskl,  Athaiuwiui 

Badetzky,  Fiold-MaiBhal,  Ooanb 

Bafb,  Carl  Christiaa 

Baglan,  Lord 

Baubek,  Knud  Lyno 
*Banke,  Leopold 

Baasani.  CamlUo,  Abbato 

Raoul-Bochetto,  DesM 
*RaspaU,  FraB^oto-Vincont 

Baooh,  Christian 

Raupooh,  Ernst  Benjamin  Salomon 
•Rawliuson.  Sir  H.  C. 
*Redflrrave,  Richard,  RA. 

Bedrchid  Paaha 

Beid,  Mfl^or-Gen.  Sir  Wm.,  ILC.D. 

BtfmuaatT  Jean-Fiexre-Abel 

Bonnie,  Qeorgo 
*Rennie,  Sir  John 
*Bepp.  Thorleif  OudmundsMn 

Betsaoh,  Morits 

Bichardaon,  Dr.  Charles 

Bichardson,  Sir  John,  M.B. 

Bitohie,  Leitch 

Bitter,  Kari 
*Bizo  RaDgabtf    .- 

Boberts,  David,  RA. 
*Bobinson,  Rev.  Edwaid,  D.D. 
*Bobinson,  John  H. 
•Boebuck,  J.  A.;  M.P. 
^Rogers,  Henry 

Rogers,  Samuel 
•Roget,  Peter  Mark 
*RoDge,  Johannes 
*Bo8aa,  Don  Juan  Manuel  de 

Ross,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  John 

Roas,  Sir  James  Clark 

Ross.  Sir  W.  C,  &▲. 
'  Rosse,  Earl  of 
*Rosstni,  Oioaoehino 

Rothschild,  Meyer  Anselm 

Routh,  Rev.  M.  J.,  D.D. 

Royle,  John  Forbes,  M.D. 
*Runebeig,  Johan  LudTig 

Rnnieet  Singh,  Maha-Rajah 
*Ruskin,  John  ■ 

*Rusaell,  Right  Hon.  Lord  John 
•Russell,  WUUam  Howard 
ofloaTedra,  Angel  de,  Duke  de  RlTas 

Safiurik,  Pal  Jozsef 

Saint- Aniaudy  Marshal  Ltroy  do 


Saint-Crr,   Marshal  Laurent- 
GouYiun  de 

Saiot-Hilairo,  Augusto 
*St.  John,  James  Augustus 
*St.  Leonards,  Lord 

Balyandy,  Count  de 
*Santa  Anna,  Antonio  Lopez,  de 

Savary.  Due  de  Rovigo 

Savigny,  Friedrioh  Cart  Ton 

Seluulow,  Johaun  Qottfriod 

Bchadow-Godenhaus,  F.  W.  tou 

Scheffer,  Ary 

Schefler,  Arnold 

Schefibr,  Henri 

Schelling,  Friedrieh  Wllhelm  Josepli 
*Bobeuts,  Oeoige 

Scheuta,  Edward 

Schlosaer,  Friedrioh  Chriatoph 

Schnorr,  Von  Karolsfeld,  Julius 

Soholefield,  Rev.  James,  M.A. 

Soholz.  Johaun  Matthias  August 

Schombuigk,  Sir  R.  H. 

BchOnlein,  Johann  Luk 

Bohooloraft,  Henry  Bowo 
*Schouw,  Joachim  niedrich 

Schubert,  Franz 

*Schubert,  Ootthllf  Heinildh  von 
•Schttlts,  Karl  Heinrich 

Schumacher,  Helnrioh  Christian 

Schumann,  Robert 

Schwanthaler,  Ludwlg  Michael 

Sooresby,  William 

Scoresby,  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  F.RS. 

Scott,  David 
*Soott,  Qeoige  Gilbert,  A.RA. 

Scribe,  Augustiu-Eug^ne 

Sebastian!,  Horace-Fxan^ois,  Count 
•Sedgwick.  Rev.  Adam,  F.R& 
•SeUon,  Pxisdlla  Lydia 

Seppinffs,  Sir  Robert^  F.R& 
•ShaAesbuiy,  Earl  of 

ShakhoTs^,  Prlnoe 

Shftipe,  Daniel,  F.RS. 
•Sharpey.  WiUiam,  M.D. 

Shee»  Sir  Martin  Archer,  P.RA. 

Sheepshanks,  Rev.  Richard,  F.Ra 

Sheepshanks,  John 

BheiC  Richard  Lalor 

Shelley,  Mary  WoUstonecraft 

Shishkov,  Alexander  Bemonovioh 
•Siam,  Kings  of 


Stgoomey,  Mrs.  Lydia  H. 
•Simon,  John,  F.RC.S. 
•Simrock,  Karl 

Sinclair,  Miss  Catherine 

SJfigren,  Andreas  Johann 
•Skju-bek,  Fredrik  Florian,  Count 

Sleeman,  Shr  William  Henry.  K.C.R 
•SmeeTAlfrad,  F.RS.,  M.RC.& 

Smirke,  Sir  Robert,  R.A. 
•Smlrke^  Sydney,  A.RA. 

Smith.  Albert 
•Smith,  Lieut -CoL  C.  H. 

Smith,  Sir  H.  G.  W.,  Bart 

Smith,  James 

Smith,  James  and  Horace 

Smith,  John  Pye,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Smith.  Joseph 

Sittibh,  Thouuw  Southwood.  M.D. 

•Smith,  WUiiam,  LL.D. 

Smyth,  William 
•Sollogub.  Coimt  Vladimir 

Snladeoki,  Jan 

Sniadecki,  Andrzoj 
•SomervUle^  Mrs.  Mary 
•Sorby.  Henzy  Clifton,  F.Ra 

Boulie,  Melchior  Fr^ddric 

Soult,  Marfchal,  Due  de  Dalmatlo 

South,  Sir  Jaines,  F.RS. 

Soutbey,  Caroline  Anne 

Souvestie,  Emile 

Sparks,  Jarod 
•Speckter,  Otto 

Spenoe,  William,  F.R& 

Spindler,  Karl 

Bpohr,  Lttdwig 

Spontini,  Gaspard 
•Spruner.  Karl  von 

Btanfleld,  Clazkson,  R.A. 
•Stanhope^  Earl 

Stanley,  Rev.  Edwaxd,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Norwich 

Stanley.  Owen,  Gapt  RN. 
•Stanley,  Rev.  A.  P. 

Bteffena»  Heinrich 

Stephen,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  James,  K.C.B. 

Stephens,  James  Francis,  F.L.& 

Stephenson,  Geoige 

Stephenson,  Robtft^  F.RS. 

Sterling,  John 

Stevenson.  Robert 
•8ttrlii«,  WUUam,  M.P. 


Stocky  John  B.,  M.D. 

Stoddart,  Sir  John 
•Stokes,  Geoige  Gabriel,  F.RS. 

Stones  Frank,  A.RA. 
•Stowe^  Harriet  Elizabeth  Reecihw 

Btrangford,  Visoouut 
•Stratijrd  de  Redeliffe.  Yisoount 
"Stznuas,  David  Friedrieh 
•Strickland,  Miss  Agnes 
•Strickland,  Catherine  Parr,  Soaanna^ 

and  Jane  Maigaret 
•Strickland,  Miyor 

Strickland,  Hugh  Edwin 

Sturgeon,  WiUiam 

Sturm.  Jaoques^Ifaaries-Fran^is 

Sue,  Eugtae 

Sumner,   John  Bird,    D.D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury 
•Sumner,    Charles    Richanl,   D.D., 

Bishop  of  Winchester 
•Sutsos,  Alexandres 
•Swain,  Charles 
•Swainson,  William 

Symonds,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  WiUiam, 
C.B.,  F.RS. 

Szochengi,  Stephau,  Count  von 
•Talbot^  William  Henry  Fox 

Taliburd,  Sir  Thomaa  Noon,  KnL 

Tallart^  CamiUe,  Count 

Tarver,  John  Charlea 
•Tayler,  Frederick 
•Taylor,  Heniy  \ 

Taylor,  Isaac  i 

•Taylor,  Tom 

Taylor,  General  ISacbaiy 

Tegntfr,  Esaias 

Temminek.  C.  J. 
•Tenerani,  Pi^tro,  Gavallere 

Tennantk  William 
«Tennent»  Sir  James  Emerson,  Knt, 

LLD. 
•Tennyson,  Alfired 

Temaux,  Guillaume-LoulSa  Baron 

Thaokeray;  W.M. 

Thenard,  Baron  J. 
•Theeiger.  Sir  Frederick 
•Thieny,  Amadte 

Thleny,  Augustin 
•Thienv  L.  A. 

ThlarMh,  Friedrioh  WUhebn 
•ThirlwaU.  Bishop 
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